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1887, 


A RETROSPECT OF OF THE YEAR. 
Anoruer year has gone to swell our memories with its com- 
pleted story; and it becomes a duty, before it drops alto- 
oka into ancient history, to recall, as best we may, the 





events by which it has been marked, and to sented the 
impressions which those events have made upon our con- 
sciousness. Whether any of these occurrences may prove to 
have been really memorable is a question to which every one 
of us will find a different answer. It is very certain that we 
are all altered in some way, and to an undecided extent, from 
what we were when we looked back upon 1886 just as we now 
review 1887. Twelve months have not passed over any one 
of us for nothing. In some cases the passage of time has left 
conspicuous traces, like the sign of ploughing upon a once 
grassy hillside. In other instances, again, the lapse of one 
more year has scarcely left a visible mark. Either to him- 
self, however, or to others, cach one of us must confess that 
things have altered with him, or he has changed within him- 
self, during the year. It is the true interest of a formal retro- 
spect of a year, such as this upon which we are now engaged, 
that every one of the occurrences recorded dispassionately by 
the historian awakes a sharper or a duller string in the con- 
sciousness of some reader. A cold reminder of some half- 
forgotten incident that is perhaps carelessly passed over by 
one reader may revive in another pleasant or bitter memories 
referable to his personal share in the event; and hence it is 
that the prudent chronicler abstains from’ pointing the moral 
of his tale of the year, lest he should prove tedious to the 
indifferent, and irritating to the interested reader of his 
story. ‘There are matters of which a man would like to be 
reminded every day, as there are others which he would 
gladly bury in the blackest oblivion. Of all this the 
chronicler cannot take any account. He must do his duty, 
whether the narrative be dull or thrilling, honourable or 
shameful, mournful or comforting. 

In pondering over the general character of the year that 
has just closed, regarded as a brief episode in the industrial 
life of the nation, the first fact that appears prominently among 
the jumble of memory and reflection is the continued low price 
of merchantable commodities. This consideration has been 
mentioned once or twice before in these columns; but it is 


| important that it should be borne in mind when anything like 


a comprehensive survey of the industrial condition of the 
country is attempted. It is not for us to join at present in 
the vain attempt to discover the reascn for th’s remarkable in- 
dustrial and commercial phenomenon ; it is sufficient to record 
it in its proper place. I is, in effect, the bottom fact—the 
datum from which we must reckon our commercial altitudes 
and depressions. The influence of a period of low prices, 
however brought about, is universal. Some people say we 
should all be better off if commodities and labour fetched 
more money. This will not be the view of the vast number 
of the community who have to live upon incomes quite or 
nearly fixed. Among these are to be included the army of 
annuitants and livers on the produce of permanent invest- 
ments—such as gas proprietors—and the salaried classes. 
Times of cheapness are good times for these ; and we are not 
by any means sure that they are not almost equally good for 
the majority of the wage class. Unfortunately, the staple 
industries and interests of the country—agriculture, mining 
metallurgy, and the textile industry—have not been properly 
remunerative for some years; and when this can be said of 
any large section of national concerns, the survey of the 
whole cannot be completely satisfactory. 

The derangement of the national industrial and commercial 
organism due to continued depression in certain important 
members, already alluded to, has had the effect of throwing 
out upon the surface, as it were, several curious symptoms 
which have attracted a good deal of attention. Among these 
is the Fair Trade notion, diligently fostered by a small and 
not very important coterie of politicians in urgent need of a 
taking bait for votes. With regard to this idea it may be 
said at once that, although no sane man thinks Free Trade 
the exception among human institutions in being absolately 
a faultless system, the self-styled Fair Traders have not yet 
shown how and in what way they can improve upon it. 
Another indication of economical unrest is the ceaseless but 
purposeless talk about bi-metallism; and the same may be 
said of the discussions about the incidence of taxation. As 
for the demonstration of the so-called ‘‘ unemployed,” which 
has troubled the police authorities of London, and the vapour- 
ings of Social Democrats (in comfortable circumstances) in 
connection therewith, we may, without much risk of error 
ascribe most of them to the self-seeking agitators, political 
mountebanks, and harebrained enthusiasts whom we have 
always with us, in prosperity as well as in depression—* the 
‘‘ cankers of a calm world and a long peace.” If Falstaff, with 
his liberal notions of ‘the use of the “‘ King’s press,” were to 
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be revived, with all his prerogatives, in these latter days, he 
could soon fill his ragged ranks with conscripts who could be 
well spared by the sober, working, law-abiding community. 

Enough of general reflections, however. Let us turn to 
the particulars of the year’s doings in the matter of gas 
supply. It is satisfactory to be able to record that the year 
has been absolutely uneventful with regard to the fortunes of 
Gas Companies as a whole. If we must mention the Jubilee 
at all—which we have sought to avoid—it will be to remark 
that in the illuminations of June 21 gas was more freely 
used than ever before. This does not look like any falling off 
in the position of gas as the reliable illuminant of modern 
civilization. It is but natural, therefore, that gas property 
should have held its own, and have even improved, during 
the year. The market value of The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany’s ‘‘A” stock, which was 237-240 at the beginning of 
the year, and improved slightly by Midsummer, was quoted 
last week at 251-254. Of course, some of this improvement 
is due to the announced intention of the Directors to reduce 
the price of gas from 3s. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 eubic feet with 
the beginning of the new year, and to expectation of a con- 
sequent rise of dividend. South Metropolitan ‘“‘A” stock, 
which began the year at 297-302, and rose by Midsummer to 
314-318, in consequence also of a reduction of price at Lady- 
day from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, now stands at 
317-322. That this advance is not due to local causes is 
indicated by the fact of its being shared by the majority of 
other good gas stocks. It would not be correct, however, to 
say that Gas Companies need have no care for the maintenance 
of their splendid position. Their supremacy as providers of 
light is being contested more and more closely by their rivals, 
and especially by cheap petroleum. ‘The Scottish shale-oil 
works have suffered severely during the year by the inrush 
of cheap Russian petroleum oils; and values have fallen to 
such an extent in America that the well-owners have com- 
bined to restrict the output for the current year by one-half. 
Good burning oil at the prices quoted during the past year— 
5d. per gallon and less, wholesale—constitutes a real danger 
to the continued popularity of gas for domestic lighting, 
which must be met by sensible and spirited action on the 
part of gas manufacturers. The imperative necessity for 
such action has been recognized ; and last year saw for the 
first time a British gas undertaking—that belonging to the 
Denton and Haughton authorities—committed to the policy 
of selling gas by retail, and collecting the rental weekly. 

The gas supply of London has been disturbed during the 
year by the outbreak of litigation between the two largest 
Companies, over a question of boundary, which is not yet 
settled. The London and South-Western Railway Company’s 
goods-yard at Nine Elms was supplied by both the Chartered 
and South Metropolitan Gas Companies, by virtue of the 
Scheme of Amalgamation of the former with the London Gas- 
light Company, who originally occupied this district ; but find- 
ing that the South Metropolitan gas was cheaper than that of 
the Chartered Company, the Railway Company elected to take 
all they required from the former source. Upon this fact 
becoming known to the Chartered Company, they commenced 
an action against their neighbours; and having lost the day 
at the first trial, they have carried the matter to the Court of 
Appeal. In the midst of these legal proceedings, however, 
came offers of amaigamation addressed by the South Metro- 
politan to the Chartered Directors; but no palpable result 
followed. Early in the year there was a question of amal- 
gamation between the South Metropolitan and the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company, which also came to nothing. 

The condition of most of the prominent gas undertakings 
is very little different from what it was a year ago. If any- 
thing, there has been a general improvement; so that the 
talk of increasing the price of gas has died away wherever 
it was not actually done. Some of the undertakings which 
raised their selling price in subservience to fears for divi- 
dends or profits, now show that this retrograde motion was 
not really required. Reductions of price, on the other hand, 
were fairly numerous during the year; and the instances are 
not limited to any particular district. It becomes more and 
more evident every year, however, that Gas Committees of 
Corporations, even when they have the will, experience great 
difficulty in fairly administering gas undertakings so as to 
do justice to the public and to all concerned in the business. 
A reduction of price at Bradford was made in the face of 
strong opposition from ‘“‘ ratepayers’ representatives,”’ who 
clamoured for more money from the gas profits in aid of 
the rates ; the Birmingham Gas Department cannot see their 
way either to dispense with Sunday labour or to give their 





workmen a yearly holiday ; the Manchester Gas Committee 
cannot afford to properly purify their gas ; and otlier Corpora- 
tions cut down officers’ salaries to the standard of foremen’s 
wages. All this arises from one thing—the rapacity of town 
councillors after gas profits. They are never satisfied with 
subsidies, but continually ask for more money. 

The transfer of gas undertakings to Local Authorities 
has been illustrated during the past year by the conclusion of 
agreements with this object in the cases of Edinburgh and— 
a long way after—Cockermouth. The Edinburgh agreement 
as yet only embraces one of the Gas Companies supplying 
the city and district—the Edinburgh ; the other concern— 
the Edinburgh and Leith—being still outside the scheme, 
and actually having a Bill in Parliament for next session to 
improve their position. This Edinburgh gas purchase pro- 
ject was the outcome of the severest parliamentary struggle 
of the year. Purchase of the gas undertaking by the Local 
Authority has also been talked about, more or less to the 
purpose, at Croydon, Northampton, Yarmouth, Norwich, and 
several other places. The Croydon case was a very serious 
one, as the Corporation had agreed to buy ; and the acqui- 
sition of the gas-works by the Municipality was only pre- 
vented by a vote of the ratepayers. 

The market for gas residuals has remained in a condition 
that might be called flat after the high prices ruling a few 
years ago, but which is probably as good as must now be 
expected. Sulphate was always saleable at prices ranging 
from £10 to £12 per ton, at which it is a cheap source of 
nitrogen for manure. The rivalry of nitrate of soda, and 
the progress of the construction of improved coke-ovens, the 
residuals of which are saved, will prevent sulphate from 
rising far beyond the average prices of the year. Many 
Gas Companies situated in rural districts, however, have 
made £16 per ton of their sulphate by selling it ‘in small 
quantities to local agriculturists and gardeners. The course 
of the market in tar products has been as erratic as usual, 
which is saying a great deal. Benzol has gone up and 
come down again, and anthracene has doubled in value ; but 
nobody appears to know the reasons for these changes. We 
published in October some articles and correspondence re- 
lating to the value of benzol, which, if they did nothing else, 
showed how divided are the opinions of experts upon this 
subject. Meanwhile, it is important to note that the oscil- 
lations of the products market have no appreciable influence 
upon the value of the raw material. It was even remarked 
in our issue for Nov. 15 that the growing manufacture of 
the latest great chemical compound—saccharine—has not 
affected the value of its proximate source, toluol, which was 
then stated to be almost unsaleable. If this is true of 
toluol, it is more true of tar; and this reflection supports 
the idea that if producers cannot get more than the fuel 
value for tar, they had better burn it, for it appears that 
chemistry is powerless to help matters. Tar is now being 
burnt in considerable quantity all over the kingdom; and 
still it is too cheap. Coke has sold well during the greater 
part of the year; a prolonged frost at the close of the winter 
helping to clear off old stock. The autumn coke sales, at 
least in London, were very good. 

With regard to the year’s progress in new inventions relat- 
ing to gas lighting, it is difficult to be precise, because it 
seldom happens that any invention becomes publicly known 
during the year of its legal publication. Consequently one 
is apt to confuse the date of the successful exploitation of a 
patent apparatus with that of its nativity, although the two 
epochs may be separated by a considerable period. It is im- 
possible, however, to mention in an article all the gas patents 
dated 1887 ; and it is equally impossible to select, by a mere 
inspection of the ‘‘ Register of Patents,” those inventions 
which are really most deserving of notice. We are compelled 
therefore, in treating critically of a year’s inventions, to deal 
exclusively with those that have come into prominence during 
the period in question, notwithstanding the fact that some of 
them may date from previous years. In gas engineering we 
are disposed to remark generally that the fashion of patent- 
ing varieties of gas generator furnaces and fittings, which had 
been so conspicuous for the previous three or four years, 
showed a falling off last year. Engineers know more about 
these matters than they did five years ago, and cunning de- 
vices in the way of tongued and grooved and perforated bricks 
for regenerators have lost their early charm. The experi- 
mental success of the Claus system of gas purification at 
Birmingham and its adoption for practical working at Belfast 
have turned men's minds more in the direction of purification 
methods. Mr. Young’s ammonia gas-purifying process has 
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consequently attracted considerable attention ; although we 
are not aware that it has been put into operation anywhere. 
The success of Messrs. Brin Bros. in producing oxygen upon 
a commercial scale has led to renewed trials in the direction 
of utilizing this gas element in coal gas purification, the re- 
sults of which have yet to be published. The year is remark- 
able for the great development of improved high-power gas- 
burners, not merely experimentally, but as a matter of trade. 
The Welsbach, Lewis, and Clamond incandescent gas-burners 
have been cleverly put upon the market, and are actually 
sharing a good deal of business. The same may be said, 
although more emphatically, of high-power gas-lamps of the 
recuperative type. These burners have been very popular in 
London and the larger English towns. Of more technical, 
but still noteworthy importance is the progress that has been 
made towards the improvement of photometry, by the publi- 
cation of the report of Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.LC., F.C.5., 
Superintending Gas Examiner to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, which establishes, so far as evidence can affect this 
end, the superiority of the Vernon Harcourt as the standard 
unit of light, and the Methven screen as its working represen- 
tative for gas testing. An automatic prepayment gas-meter, 
intended for facilitating the sale of gas by retail, was intro- 
duced during the year, and may become an important aid in 
the more general distribution of gas among the poorer class 
of householders. 

The parliamentary work of the year was not heavy. The 
withdrawal of the Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Bill was 
a signal triumph of the opponents of the indirect taxation, for 
municipal purposes, of the raw material of gas making. A 
Smoke Abatement Bill of a stringent character was brought 
into the House of Lords, but was ignominiously demolished. 
In the Committee-rooms the great fight of the session was 
over the gas supply of Edinburgh and Leith, as already 
mentioned. A ridiculous Bill to alter the fundamental rela- 
tions of Gas Companies to the public was promoted by the 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Company, but was 
very severely handled in Committee, and remains an example 
of the error of asking too much. The Weymouth Corpora- 
tion tried to obtain powers to purchase the local gas under- 
taking without first obtaining the consent of the Company ; 
but were not successful in the attempt. On the other hand, 
for considerations of urgent public interest, the transfer of 
the Sheffield Water-Works to the Corporation was compul- 
sorily included in the Bill promoted by the Company for a 
totally different object. This was the most important pre- 
cedent in Private Bill Legislation for the session. 

In legal matters there has been considerable activity. 
The British Gaslight Company succeeded in obtaining a 
much-needed definition of the powers of investigating ac- 
countants, in their action against the Corporation of Hanley. 
The Gaslight and Coke Company vindicated their right to the 
subsoil of the streets in their district, undisturbed by steam- 
rollers, against the Vestry of St.George, Hanover Square. The 
lawsuit between The Gaslight and Coke Company and the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company has already been alluded to. 
An important question affecting the validity as evidence of 
the registrations of consumers’ meters came before the Magis- 
trates at the Wandsworth Police Court. The case most sur- 
rounded with personal interest was the prosecution at Man- 
chester of Mr. Ellis Lever for libel upon Mr. Samuel Hunter, 
the Engineer and Manager of the Salford Corporation Gas- 
Works, which resulted in the acquittal of the accused, and 
the consequent dismissal of Mr. Hunter from his appointment. 
Peculiar complications arose out of this action and its im- 
mediate consequences. Mr. Hunter was accused of breach 
of trust in his position as agent for the Salford Corporation ; 
and Mr, J. G. Hawkins, Engineer and Manager of the 
W igan Corporation Gas-Works, was involved in his fall. 
Actions are now pending for the recovery of moneys alleged 
to have been wrongly received by Mr. Hunter by way of 
bribes or commissions in respect of gas coal contracts. 
Painful suspicions of the honour of many gas managers and 
other corporation officials spread widely as the result of what 
was denominated the “ Salford scandal ;” but happily the mis- 
chief went no farther. 

The Gas Institute held a highly successful meeting at Glas- 
gow, under the presidency of Mr. W. Foulis, Engineer of the 
Corporation Gas Trust. The meeting was well attended, 
considering that it was held at the close of the half year, 
instead of at the usual time, on account of the Royal 
Jubilee rejoicings. The local Reception Committee gave their 
Visitors and colleagues a hearty welcome; and the gather- 
ing wasmuch enjoyed. The perfect harmony of the mecting 





was, however, marred again (as had been the case twice pre- 
viously) by Mr. George Bray, of Leeds, who was allowed, by 
the complaisance of the President, to read to the meeting his 
oft-published complaint against certain members of the Insti- 
tute who formed the Executive Commitiee of the Crystal 
Palace International Electric and Gas Exhibition of 1882-3. 
As we fully explained this wearisome matter in the Journat 
before the meeting, it is unnecessary to write any more upon 
the threadbare subject now. Suffice it to say that the Insti- 
tute, having heard Mr. Bray, refused to agree with him; and 
the Council have since determined that a motion for his expul- 
sion from the Institute shall be submitted to the members at 
the next annual meeting, unless in the meantime he withdraws 
his outrageous accusations, or, of course, justifies them in an 
action-at-law, neither of which he appears disposed to do. A 
resolution has been taken in favour of engaging the Institute 
in the work of technical instruction ; but whether anything 
will come of it or not remains to be seen. The North British 
and the various District Associations of Gas Engineers and 
Managers were in full activity during the year, and did a 
great deal of useful work. Preliminary steps were taken for 
the establishment of an Association of Gas Managers for the 
North of Ireland. 

Death has deprived the profession of gas engineering of 
several active members during the year. Mr. A. A. Croll 
belonged rather to a past generation; but his death just 
before The Gas Institute meeting recalled to mind his 
services to this organization and to the industry of gas 
supply. Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton was a well-known and 
energetic Engineer. In Mr. W. Osmond the South-West of 
England Association of Gas Managers lost a President, Mr. 
James Hislop and Mr. A. H. Chester also died during the 
year, as did Dr. T. 5. Humpidge, a celebrated gas analyst. 
Almost worse than death was the accident that befell Mr. 
James Lees, of Goole, who was stricken totally blind by an 
explosion of fireworks on Jubilee Day, when he was assisting 
at the local festivities. An appeal through our columns for 
pecuniary help for Mr. Lees has been responded to in a 
gratifying manner; and the sympathies of our readers will 
be extended to the unfortunate sufferer. 

Of disasters and casualties due to coal gas there are not 
many to record; but, unfortunately, one catastrophe which 
must be included under this head—the burning of the Exeter 
Theatre—was unprecedentedly horrible on account of the loss 
of life by which it was attended. For this, of course, gas 
was not responsible, since—although it cannot be denied that 
gas, improperly and recklessly used, ignited the scenery of the 
theatre in the first place, and was consequently the prime 
cause of the conflagration that ensued—the sacrifice of life 
afterwards was due to the faulty construction of the building. 
There were the usual examples of stupid carelessness in the 
seeking for escapes of gas by means of naked lights, which 
led to the death of several people. A fatal gas explosion 
at Portsmouth in the beginning of the year was not, how- 
ever, one of this class. 

Several controversies upon technical subjects have run 
their course in the two volumes of the Jovrnat which cover 
the past twelve months. Generator and regenerator furnaces, 
the commission system, the necessity of guide-framing for 
gasholders, the residuals question, photometry, tar products, 
differential prices for gas to be consumed by day or night, 
and gas purification, are a few of the topics that have been 
more or less exhaustively discussed by our correspondents 
in the past year. We could not pretend to give a list of the 
original articles, editorial or contributed, by which we have 
endeavoured to assist and lead gas engineering opinion in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of the Journa.; while our 
‘“* Technical Record" has kept our readers informed of the best 
that is being done in the industry and profession of gas supply 
in all parts of the world. Weare fully aware, indeed, that the 
complaint of our readers is rather that we give them too 
much matter to digest week after week, so that some 
interesting pieces of information are liable to be overlooked. 
This, of-course, is not our fault ; and now that the two bulky 
volumes for the year are complete, if a glance through 
the indexes and over the pages should reveal anything 
worth reading that was not noticed when the matter first 
appeared, the knowledge will be better late than missed alto- 
gether. The fact is that there is great activity all over the 
world in those pursuits of which we take cognizance. Profes- 
sors are lecturing, engineers are compiling papers and reports, 
chemists are analyzing, people in general are inquiring and 
writing letters, inventors are scheming, with ten times the 
energy that was formerly thrown into these things; and any 
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one who would keep himself ‘‘in the movement,” as the French 
have it, has as much as he can manage in reading up what 
his professional friends and rivals are saying and doing. 
Whether all this modern hurry means real progress or some- 
thing else is not for us to judge. Our task is to take heed of 
what is going on, and preserve the record of the teeming time. 
Once a year only we take an opportunity of looking backward 
over our own record, and striking a balance. Is it Progress 
or Decadence that we have to claim for the work of the past 
year? The former, unhesitatingly—not “ leaps and bounds,” 
but an advance unmistakeable, if slow. Anyone who will 
compare the quality of the contents of the two volumes of the 
JournaL for 1887 with those for ten years ago will find ample 
reason for confessing that the art and science of gas engineer- 
ing and the industry of gas supply have never made a better 
record than that which was closed last week. And so, with 
hope inspired from the past, we look forward in confidence to 
the work of the year that is just opening. 


YESTERDAY, in virtue of an arrangement prescribed by Parlia- 
ment last session, the Sheffield Water-Works passed into the 
hands of the Corporation. In view of this event, we shall next 
week give a few particulars as to the origin and development of 
the undertaking. 

WE have received from the Secretary of the North British Asso- 
ciation of Gas Managers (Mr. R. S. Carlow, of Arbroath) a copy of 
the Official Report of the proceedings at the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Association, held at Stirling in July last year, under 
the presidency of Mr. R. Mitchell, of Edinburgh. At the end of 
the report are the Rules of the Association, lists of office-bearers 
and members, the accounts, and the-names of the subscribers to 
the Murdoch Memorial Fund. 

Tue ‘“ Supplemental Valuation Lists ” of the Metropolis, made 
by Mr. Jebb, the Clerk of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, under 
the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, to come in operation next April, 
have just been issued, and show that the rateable value of the 
Metropolis, notwithstanding the depression in trade, still increases. 
Seventeen years ago the gross value of the Metropolis was, in 
round figures, £24,000,000, and the rateable value £19,000,000. 
By the lists to come into force next April, the gross value has risen 
to £37,704,000, and the rateable value to £30,975,672. All the 
values show increases (except in a few instances) on the returns 
which come into force in April, 1886. 

WE have been favoured by Herr Friedrich Lux, of Ludwigshafen 
and London, with a copy of his large and well-designed table for 
public lighting, showing graphically the times of sunset, sunrise, 
and moonlight for the latitude of Berlin for the year 1888. By 
correction tables appended to the large chart, it is rendered avail- 
able for all parts of the Continent in which German gas engineers 
may be presumed to take an interest. With the principal table a 
supplementary one can be supplied, showing the same data for the 
first quarter of 1889, in order that arrangements for street lamp 
lighting and extinquishing may be made in advance. ‘The tables 
are well drawn and clearly printed, and convey at a glance all the 
information needed by public lighting officials. 

Tue Hertford Corporation have for the past two years derived 
an auxiliary supply of water from an Abyssinian tube-well sunk by 
Messrs. Le Grand and Sutcliff, of Bunhill Row, London, replacing 
an existing dug well, and with the effect of greatly improving both 
the yield and the quality of the water. This tube-well has been 
pumped by a water-wheel engine; and the results obtained having 
given great satisfaction, the Corporation have now decided to erect 
another water-power pumping station at Molewood, and the above- 
named firm have been entrusted with the contract for sinking an 
8} inch tube-well 100 feet deep, under the supervision of Mr. W. 
H. Wilds, the Borough Surveyor. When this work has been com- 
pleted, the existing principal pumping-station, which consists of a 
dug well and steam pumping-engine, will be done away with, and 
great economy in working will be effected. 


Wer have to acknowledge the receipt of the volume of Trans- 
actions of the Société Technique de ]’Industrie du Gaz en France 
for the past year. It contains a full report of the proceedings at 
the congress of the Society held at Nancy in June last ; a con- 
spicuous feature of which was the inauguration of the statue of 
Philippe Lebon, which had been raised through the exertions of 
the Society. The papers presented at the meeting have already 
been noticed in the JournaL; and they do not call for further 
reference in their collected form. At their head stands the learned 
disquisition by M. Lucien Monnier, “On the Flow of Gas in 
Long Pipes,” which earned for him a prize of 500 firs, The por- 
tion of the volume referring to the congress closes with an interest- 
ing description of some of the works visited on the occasion; and 
then follow the rules and regulations, the list of members, and 
other matter referring to the constitution of the Society, Two 
important features of the book are the list of subjects suggested 
for papers, and the reports of special law cases and similar matters 
affecting the gas industry. In the former, not only is the title of 
the subject given, but the lines on which it should be dealt with 
are indicated. Members contemplating the preparation of papers 
will be materially assisted by these suggestions. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


In reviewing the position and prospects of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies at the commencement of last year, we 
ventured to predict that the Companies had “ touched the 
‘* lowest level,” and were assured of progress in the future, 
providing there was ‘‘ no further interference on the part of the 
‘* Legislature.” Taking a retrospect of 1887, we may fairly 
say that this anticipation has been realized. The London 
Water Companies have regained some of the prosperity of 
which Parliament had deprived them; and the year has 
been signalized by a peculiar incident in the case of one of 
their number—the West Middlesex! Company—making a 
voluntary surrender of 5 per cent. of their water-rates, com- 
mencing at Midsummer last. In accordance with the usua} 
course of things, this gift of £11,000 a year to the consumers 
has excited less remark in the journals of the day than a 
single instance in which a Company have felt it necessary to 
cut off the supply from a house in order to obtain payment 
of a just claim. ‘The local Vestry have thanked the West 
Middlesex Company for the rebate ; and this appears to be 
the only public acknowledgment the concession is likely to 
receive, beyond a mere paragraph in the newspapers. 

Looking back over the events of the past twelve months, as 
they stand connected with the history of Metropolitan Water 
Supply, we observe that one of the earliest incidents of the 
year was the death of Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, the Water 
Examiner appointed under the Metropolis Water Act of 1871. 
After a short interval, Major-General A. de Courcy Scott was 
appointed to the vacant post, and speedily showed his ability 
to fulfil the duties devolving upon him. To this new officer, 
in conjunction with Mr. W. H. Power, is due the credit of 
furnishing a reasonable explanation of the singular phenome- 
non presented by the presence of eels in a portion of 
the East London supply. There is now every prospect 
that this troublesome visitation is at an end. The 
official and scientific reports on the London Water Supply 
for the past year have been eminently favourable. The 
quality of the water has been acknowledged by Dr. Frankland 
to have been unusually good. The Koch test, as applied and 
reported upon monthly by Dr. Perey Frankland, has helped 
to sustain the character of the water obtained from the 
Thames and the Lea, even in comparison with the supply 
from the deep wells in the chalk. The excellence of the 
filtration effected by the London Companies who take their 
supply, or a portion of it, from the rivers, is now acknowledged 
by the best authorities. Although we lately inferred, from 
some remarks contained in a paper read before the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health, that Mr. Gustav Bischof doubted 
whether the filtration effected by the Metropolitan Water 
Companies would be of much benefit to the consumers, we 
have since been led to believe that Mr. Bischof's doubts are 
not exactly of this nature. His argument is rather that “ so 
‘* far as the indications of the gelatine test go,” the consumers 
derive little benefit by the filtration of the supply. But Mr. 
Bischof does not accept this test as a true standard—at least 
in its present form. It unfortunately happens that we are 
not able to distinguish between harmless and hurtful micro- 
phytes. But the fact that sand filtration removes a con- 
siderable portion of these organisms still remains true, what- 
ever may be said as to the subsequent degeneration of the 
water by storeage in cisterns or otherwise. The testimony 
of the gelatine test to a reduction of 98 per cent. in the 
number of microphytes in the passage of river water through 
the filter-beds, is not to be easily set aside. Had the result 
been otherwise, the opponents of the Water Companies would 
have made the most of it for their own purpose. 

The legal position of the Water Companies has been affected 
during the past year by two measures adopted by Parliament. 
One was the Bill brought in by Mr. Forrest Fulton, depriving 
every Company in England and Wales of the power to cut 
off the supply for non-payment of the water-rate in those 
cases where the owner and not the occupier is liable by law, 
or by agreement with the Water Company, to the payment of 
the rate. In such cases the rate becomes a first charge on 
the property. The other action in Parliament consisted in the 
adoption of a Standing Order introducing an auction clause 
into every Bill giving power to a Water Company to raise 
fresh capital. A measure affecting six of the London Com- 
panies consisted in the passing of an Act enabling the Conser- 
vators of the Thames to levy an additional £1000 per annum 
from each of the Companies taking their supply, or a part of 
it, from the Thames. In return, the Companies concerned 
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are allowed to draw a larger quantity ; and on this basis an 
agreement was arrived at between the Companies and the 
Conservators. In the coming session, the Kent Company 
seek for an extension of their parliamentary limits, so as to 
furnish a supply in sundry rural districts which are sorely in 
need of it. Parliament, at the instance of the Metropolitan 
Board, refused this boon in a former session; but the Bill 
is more strongly supported on the present occasion, and 
may possibly pass, though we fear the event is doubtful. 
The Grand Junction Company have a Bill for establishing 
anintake, and abstracting underground water near the village 
of Dorney—a point higher up the river than Slough. An 
event of some note, the outcome of a conviction long maturing 
in the mind of the Metropolitan Board, consists in the 
resolution of that body to expend £13,000 in the coming 
year in the erection of fire hydrants. It is contemplated 
to lay out an equal amount each year for some time to come. 
The Board have extensive arrears of work to fetch up in 
regard to this matter. Concerning the scheme of the Cor- 
poration for supplying the City with water from artesian 
wells sunk within the civic area, no practical result 
has yet been announced; and probably none is to be 
expected, beyond the due payment of the contractor's bill. 
There is a much better prospect of success with regard to 
the deep well which the Southwark and Vauxhall Company 
are boring at Streatham, though it is a bold experiment to 
aim at striking the lower greensand. The project is one in 
which all London is interested, and will soon become famous 
if successful. The continual increase in the population of 
the Metropolis—despite some signs of abatement—gives 
value to the efforts which are being made to get at the 
underground waters. The Companies are alive to this, and 
the supply taken from the Thames is being mingled more 
extensively year by year with water derived from deep wells 
and subterranean works. ‘The prudence and forethought 
which have guided the London Water Companies in pro- 
viding a sufficient quantity of water for the growing wants 
of the Metropolis, deserve recognition. During the extra- 
ordinary drought of the past year, no want of water was felt 
in London, except in those parts of the East London dis- 
trict where the use of cisterns had been unadvisedly aban- 
doned—the consumers relying absolutely on the constant 
supply. Such was the waste in that part of the Metropolis 
that it became necessary, in the interests of the public, 
to impose some check. Yet, because the water was not 
flowing into the houses during every hour of the day, and 
even of the uight, there were loud complaints of an insuffi- 
cient supply. In all the localities where cisterns exist, the 
supply went on as usual, and no deficiency was felt. The 
waste of water that takes place not only in London, but in 
nearly all the towns of the country, is indicated by the results 
obtained in the application of Deacon’s water-waste meter— 
an ingenious and useful invention, for which Mr. Deacon has 
deservedly obtained a prolongation of his patent, though not 
for so long a period as his claims might have justified. 

The necessity of economizing as well as extending the 
water supply of towns has been forcibly taught by the extreme 
drought which affected the flow of rivers and springs during 
the past year. A proper supply for the rural districts is the 
greatest difficulty. Towns ought not to be at a loss. But 
proof has been given that even large towns have an insuffi- 
cient store when rain is long absent. The principle that the 
water-works of a town should be planned with reference to 
the most unfavourable season, and not on the basis of an 
average, has been too frequently denied in practice although 
admitted in theory. Progress has, however, been made, and 
will, no doubt, be stimulated by recent alarms. During the 
past year anxiety, if not actual inconvenience, sometimes 
amounting to distress, was felt with respect to the water 
supply of such towns as Swansea, Merthyr Tydfil, Burnley, 
Bradford, Oldham, Liverpool, and Manchester, together with 
many others. Industrial works were checked, if not actually 
stopped, by lack of water; and the greater part of the king- 
dom was in straits for the want of that which is abundantly 
supplied but which is imperfectly stored. The rainfall of 
England is ample for its population ; but the artificial appli- 
ances are sometimes inadequate. In this matter Municipal 
Authorities generally prove greater defaulters than Water 
Companies. We are glad to find that the colossal Vyrnwy 
works, which are to supply Liverpool, are making rapid 
progress under the superintendence of Mr. G. F. Deacon, 
the Water Engineer of the Corporation. 

Among the events of the year may be reckoned the rejection 
by the House of Lords of the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill 








—a scheme plainly emanating from the Bristol Corporation, 
and violating the spirit of the Public Health Act. For the 
coming session the Bristol Water Company have a Bill 
enabling them to extend their limits and construct additional 
works. The Halifax Corporation have in hand an extension 
scheme now twenty years old. The plan of the Bradford Cor- 
poration for the construction of new works stands over in 
deference to Leeds ; but a scheme of some kind will probably 
be agreed upon in time for the session of 1889. With the 
commencement of the present year, the Sheffield Company's 
water-works pass into the hands of the Corporation. It is a 
little remarkable that the Corporation think it not desirable at 
present to carry out the scheme of filtration contemplated by 
the late Company. The discussion in the House of Lords, 
with reference to the transfer of the water supply of Sheffield 
from the Company to the Corporation, raised a question of 
considerable public importance, as to the proper custodians of 
the water supply. But the case of Sheffield was special ; and 
the decision arrived at by Parliament cannot properly be made 
the basis of a general principle, whereby every Corporation 
desiring to buy up a water undertaking should be able to com- 
mand the assent of the Legislature. 

With reference to the sewage question,,.Mr. Ritchie stated 
to a deputation early in the past year that the Government 
intended to give the power of dealing with the question of 
river pollution into the hands of the County Boards which 
they hoped to establish. Among the sewage works under- 
taken during the year, the most notable is that of the Metro- 
politan Board for the purification of the London sewage at the 
main drainage outfalls. The total outlay at the two outfalls, 
together with the “ sludge ships,” will probably amount to a 
million sterling. The Barking works are proceeding rapidly ; 
but those at Crossness are not yet contracted for, 


Soutn Arrican Gas Company, Limitep.—The Secretary of this 
Company (Mr. J. A. Kelman), replying to the letter which was repro- 
duced in the Journat last week from the Money Article of The 
Times of the 24th ult., writes as follows :—‘I think it right to 
state, in the absence of my Directors during the holidays, that the 
Directors of this Company, in the prospectus recently issued to the 
public, neither stated nor contemplated any intention of acquiring 
any part of the business of the Cape Town Gas Company; and as 
I am not aware that the Cape Town Gas Company are in posses- 
sion of any exclusive rights to supply gas to Cape Town, the denial 
by that Company of any intention to delegate any part of their 
business to another Company seems to be not only superfluous, 
but to savour of unnecessary alarm. There is abundance of scope 
for this Company in the suburbs of Cape Town, to which our ex- 
clusive rights apply.” 

DeatH or Mr. F. Bower.—We regret to record the death, on 
Tuesday, the 20th ult., of Mr. F. Bower, Secretary and Manager of 
the North Bierley Gas Company—an appointment which he had 
held for about a quarter of a century. Under his excellent super- 
vision, the business of the Company steadily improved; so that the 
works had to be extended to twice their original capacity. Apart 
from his official duties, Mr. Bower was Secretary of the Oaken- 
shaw Mill Company, of which he was one of the founders; and 
he was also connected with most of the local public bodies. Mr. 
Bower's health gave way about six months ago; but up to the day 
before his death his medical adviser did not apprehend any danger. 
The news of his removal therefore come rather unexpectedly upon 
the district. The deceased gentleman (who was the uncle of Mr. 
T. Bower, of West Hartlepool) was in his 60th year, and leaves a 
widow and one son, who has for some years assisted his father. 

Gas Companies AND Exectric Licutinc.—lIn the Journat last 
week we disenssed the advisability of gas companies entering upon 
the business of electric lighting; and by the report of certain pro- 
ceedings in the Dublin Police Court on the 28th ult., which appears 
in another column, it would seem that by so doing they are more 
likely to involve themselves in difficulties than to enhance their 
reputation or add to their profits. The Alliance Gas Company have, 
as our readers are probably aware, statutory authority to supply 
‘‘ means of lighting” other than gas; and this has been does w | 
as conferring upon them the power to supply the electric light, and 
necessarily to open the streets for the purpose. It appears that 
a Mr. Hely applied to the Company to put up two electric lights in 
front of his premises; and it was agreed that the work should be 
done for £8—the fittings and wires to remain in the possession of 
the Company. After due notice to the Corporation, the Company 
proceeded to open the roadway; and for this Mr. Hely was sum- 
moned, and eventually fined 10s.—not, however, without a protest 
from his Counsel that it was the Company who should have been 
proceeded against. The penalty was only a nominal one; but the 
inatter is important, as illustrating the trouble foreshadowed in our 
remarks last week. The Freeman's Journal, when commenting 
upon the case, reiterated almost our own expressed opinions as to 
the right of a gas company to employ in any extraneous business 
the funds entrusted to them for a special purpose. As the deci- 
cision is to be appealed against, we shall probably hear more of the 
matter. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Rebdrelvs. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 
Tue Execrric Licgur 1n 1887. 

In looking back over the records of electric lighting matters which 
we have published week after week during the past -year, we cannot 
tind any real indication that the electricians are any nearer their 
imaginary inheritance than they were twelve months ago. Every- 
body has heard electricity hailed as ‘*‘ the light of the future ; ”’ but, 
as a matter of fact, this future appears to be like the rainbow, 
which recedes as one advances to graspit. Electricians six or seven 
years ago began to talk at large about their future ; and it is now 
as far off as ever. We allude here, of course, to the future when 
electric lighting is to supersede gas. As to less pretentious 
successes, electricity has had plenty of small triumphs; and elec- 
tricians have been doing a fair amount of work during the year 
that has just expired. The fundamental data of central station 
lighting have been laid afresh by electrical experts. It is now 
accepted by a!l electricians whose interest does not require them to 
hold a contrary opinion, that the only known system of distributing 
electricity economically at a distance from the point of supply is by 
currents at high potential in closed circuits, connected, through 
transformers, for household use. This is by far the cheapest way 
of distributing electrical energy, on account of the small section 
required for the copper conductors. Now that copper has become 
so dear, this aspect of the problem is more important than ever. 
Unfortunately, to admit that the system of distributing electricity 
by means of currents at high potential, and transformers, is the 
cheapest known method of attacking the problem of central station 
lighting does not carry one very far. The system has never been 
tested with the underground conductors which would be impera- 
tively required for any permanent electric lighting undertaking in 
England. In the United States the primary circuit cables are 
strung along the sidewalks of the streets upon ordinary telegraph 
poles, which also carry the transformers; and the service-wires are 
simply led from the latter across the pavement into the houses. It 
has been admitted by experienced electricians that putting all this 
distributing gear underground would not only be a great addition 
to the first cost of the plant, but would also create risks and com- 
age not to be faced without grave concern. As it is, many 

eaths and fires have been caused by the transformer system ; and 
it is also as liable to sudden extinction of light as any other direct 
system of electric lighting. It is stated that Mr. Edison has a 
method of employing transformers with a continuous current, 
which will enable accumulators to be used in connection with the 
system. The fact that the transformer for use with continuous 
currents is a moving mechanism, while that for use with alter- 
nating currents on the Gaulard-Gibbs-Westinghouse system is 
merely a fixed coil of wire, points to the probability, however, of 
greater cost in the former method, which the employment of 
accumulators would largely increase. Be this as it may, it is to 
be recorded as a distinct result of the year’s electric lighting ex- 
perience, that the transformer system of electrical distribution has 
certainly come to the front. 

Another remarkable feature of the year’s electrical work is the 
persistent attempts that have been made by inventors—chiefly 
foreigners—aided and abetted by ignorant newspaper reporters, to 
force primary b=tteries for domestic electric lighting down the 
throats of the reluctant British public. We could not pretend to 
name all the varieties of this class of electrical apparatus that have 
been described in The Times and other newspapers as at. length 
satisfying the long-felt want of a cheap, simple, and effective 
lighting battery. One after another the pretensions of the in- 
ventors of these arrangements have been exposed by professional 
critics in the technical press; and although the attempt has been 
made over and over again to float joint-stock companies for the 
ostensible purpose of exploiting these great discoveries, it has for- 
tunately never succeeded in a single instance. Notwithstanding 
the failure of every primary battery promoter, there is no diminu- 
tion in their numbers. No sooner is one scheme dropped than 
a successor appears. Speaking according to present knowledge, 
however, if there is one thing more certain than another in connec- 
tion with the development of the electric light, it is that primary 
batteries can never compete with dynamos as sources of electricity 
for practical use in any form of lamp. 

Several of the moribund surviving companies of the great elec- 
tric lighting fever of the beginning of the decade were finally wound 
up and cleared off the board. The strongest survivors have been 
engaged in prolonged and costly litigation among themselves over 
their patent rights in lamps and dynamos. Meanwhile, the lapsing 
of the Gramme patent has caused a great depreciation in the value 
of dynamos, which can now be made by any mechanical engineer 
for the usual shop profits without royalty. The competition be- 
tween electric lighting firms for such orders for installations as are 
obtainable is very keen, so that it is loudly complained that there 
is no profit in supplying plant; and the usual accompaniment of 
cutting prices—deterioration of workmanship and material—has 
made its appearance. Cut out by unscrupulous rivals from a pro- 
fitable trade in plant, and debarred by the Electric Lighting Act 
and their own want of capital from undertaking anything con- 
siderable by way of lighting speculations, the larger electrical com- 

anies have fallen upon evil days. At the same time electric 

ighting, as a business, has undoubtedly advanced. Electric 
lamps have made their way into very many public buildings, rai!- 
way stations, warehouses, shops, and hotels, especially in London. 





The mystery that formerly surrounded this method of lighting has 
almost disappeared before the competition of contractors ; and the 
conditions necessary for success have become more definite and 
easily understood. To secure a good and reliable light by means 
of incandescent electric lamps is now merely a question of money 
—in the ease, of course, of separate installations of moderate size. 
The light is very dear; and, so far from becoming cheaper, the 
recent rise in copper will make it dearer. As the light of luxury, 
however, incandescent electric lamps are undoubtedly fashionable ; 
and therefore, to a certain extent, economical considerations are 
neglected by their patrons. In this respect the past year has not 
wrought any noticeable change. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 
(For Stock AND SHARE List, see p. 33.) 
Wuar with the holidays and the heaviness of the final settlement of 
the year, fresh business in the Stock Markets during the past week 
was very restricted. There was, however, considerably less depres- 
sion than might have been expected, having regard to the almost 
universal apprehension created by the condition of affairs in Eastern 
Europe. The Gas department has meanwhile been so quiet as to 
present next to nothing for remark; and the utter stagnation in 
London Water Stocks may be gathered from the fact that only three 
transactions were marked in the whole week. The changes in quo- 
tation are nearly all due to ex div. deductions. The rest are a fall 
of 1 in Imperial Continental on Friday ; and on Saturday a rise of 
1 in Bahia, and of } in Continental Union. : 
In accordance with our usual practice, we append a comparative 
table of the quotations of Gas and Water securities as at date andas 
they were twelve months ago, from which it will be seen that stocks 
have for by far the most part advanced in value. Among the gas 
undertakings, this is specially noticeable in the three Metropolitan 
Companies. Brighton and Hove, Continental Union, and European 
have also made good strides upward. The table of the Water Com- 
panies is somewhat chequered Lambethand Chelsea, which have 
increased their dividends, show considerable advances ; and, con- 
versely, East London, which has had to lower its dividend, reveals 
a falling off. The most serious retrogression is in New River, 
which, for special reasons, has lately been flat. 


Prices on Prices on Gain 
Name. Jan. 1, Jan. 1, or 
GAS COMPANIES. 1887. 1888. Loss. 
Alliance and Dublin Company, 10 per cent. 
ins i + = ss. «+ << Saeed 18}—19} =3 
Bahia, famited. . 2 2 + 2 eo 2 23—24 os 22—24 7? 
—_—_ es eee eee 6i-7i_— iss 1-74 a 
Brentford Consolidated. . . . . . « 227-232 .. 224-229 : 

» SOs. « bite eo ce et MRM... BS... ~4 
Brighton and Hove, Original . . . 41—43 43—45 7 
ONG 5 ore 6 6. lw: ow 8 ee 44—46 ° 45—47 so ; 
Buenos Ayres (New), Limited. . . . - 13$—144 13—14 re 
Cagliari, Limited . . ie 7 Sue. * 27—2 ° 25—28 . ch 
Commercial, Old Stoc 263—2¢ * 274—279 t 

Do, New do. . .... . - 205-310 .. 205—210 “ 

Do. 44 per cent. Debenture Stock. 120—123 ° 120—125 . th 
Continental Union, Limited . . .. - 1—42 on shane oe * 2 
Do. New 1869 and 1872. . 274-284 .. 30-81 .. +3 

Do. 7per cent. Preference. 38-85 .. 33-35 .-. a 
Crystal Palace District . . . . . . . 197-202 . 200—210 +5 

Do. Tpercent. ... - - 1388—143 188-148 a3 

Do. 6 per cent. Preference 124—129 e 124—129 a 
European, Limited e oes. 223-234 .. 24-25 + 1 

Do. New . . 16;—16 17-18 +1 
Do. Os « eye TT 1i—11 11j—12} + ie 
Gaslight.and Coke, A, ordinary - «+ 237-249 251—254 - : 
Do. B, 4 per cent. maximum 92—97 95—98 + 
Do. C, D, and E, 10 per cent. " : 
‘ Peetescase. | oe ©) 950-2955 ««. 257—262 +7 
Do. F,5percent. Preference 117—122 .. 121—125 +4 
Do. G, 7 r cent. Prefer- " ' 
aac. ee 190-185...  —2 
Do. H,7percent.maximum  159—162 16i—168__.. +54 
\. t. Prefer- P 
a wie’ ~ Seybeegte  e 255-260 .. +5 
Do. 4 per cent. Debenture 
si . Sask .. -'+'s iia 112—114_.. +1 
. 44 per cent. Debenture " : 
- . Patock . © © «© e «611029 Cw. = 135 —_—“e‘wj +2} 
5 . D tur 
va * Wen. ma," 162-165 .. +2 
on ona_s ra 
Imperial Continental . A ae ee 207—210 yey * 
Malta and Mediterranean, Limited . a é 63—64 44—54 ou 3 
Me i f Melbourne 5 per cent. De- 
go ~ ay a = 0 ee OS 112—114 +e 
Monte Video, Limited ee 18—19 .- ay +3 
Oriental, Limited. . . . - + + + + 94-10 . + “¢ 
Ottoman, Limited. . . . + «+ © «© « 64—74 os ames +. = 
San Paulo, Limited Pi - ° q Ce Te Pe —¥ on Ht | .. *%, 
South — > i ne oes A 244240 36 
Do. CGC do. ..- + + ¢ S365 260—270 +s 
Do. 5 per cent. Deb, Stk. . 129—132 132—136 + ’ 
Tottenham and Edmonton, Original. . . 104—l1 11—13 
WATER COMPANIES. " 
Chelsea, Ordinary .... + + «+ « 226-230 235—240 es + 4 
East London, Ordinary . . . 190—195 188-192 1. —2k 
Grand Junction . 118—122 119-124... 3=+]h 
eens oe er 253—258 253-258 .. oe. 
Lambeth, 10 per cent. maximum . 218—222 234-239 .. 38+: 164 
Do. 74 percent.maximum . . 184—188 182-187 .. —Ilh 
Do. 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 112—114 1iz—114 ee =. 
New River, New Shares . i) 6. 334—339 320—330 +» 164 
Do. 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 114—117 15289 tw C+ 2 
Southwark and Vauxhall, 10 per cent. max. 164—168 158—162 .. -6 
Do. 74 per cent.maximum 150—155 150—155 lk. _ 
West Middlesex . .... - »« 248—253 253 —25 o +5 


Tue Sheffield Water Company’s rating appeals, which have on 
several occasions been respited, were mentioned at the Sheffield 
Quarter Sessions last Thursday, and were again postponed. The 
Recorder (Mr. F. Lockwood, Q.C., M.P.) advised the parties to con- 
sider the most expedient way of bringing the matter again before 
the Divisional Court. 
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THE LIABILITIES OF WATER COMPANIES. 


Tue verdict in the recent action of Styles v. The Hast London Water 
Company,* may be said to have brought to a fitting end the history 
of the litigation in which the Water Companies have borne part 
during the year 1887. The case afforded another illustration of the 
determined attempt, which had been already set on foot in previous 
actions, to make the Companies bear liabilities which, in common 
justice, should fall on other shoulders. Such claims have, of course, 
proceeded on the ground of alleged negligence ; it having been con- 
tended in the last case that a water-plug in a public road had been 
left in so defective a condition that it entrapped the foot of plaintiff's 
horse, and thereby brought about a serious injury to the plaintiff 
himself. That an accident happened, and that the pry suffered 
some injuries, nobody attempted to deny ; nor would it be disputed 
that if the fault or negligence which caused the mishap could have 
been properly attributed to the Company, the plaintiff ought to 
have succeeded in his action. Lord Coleridge put it that the 
Company were liable if the jury believed that the plug in question 
did, as a fact, so stick up above the level of the road (from being 
choked with rust and road rubbish) that the cap could not sink 
down into its proper place in the plate; thus bringing about the 
accident. If, however, it was found that a proper plug had been 
provided, with the necessary appliances for keeping it securely in 
its place—all due precautions having been taken against its dis- 

lacement by mischievous persons—then the Company could not 
2 held responsible for the action of those over whom they could 
not possibly exercise control. There is no reason for doubting that 
this way of stating the case is sound law; and, certainly to lay- 
men, it must commend itself as sound sense. Another, and rather 
significant, feature connected with the action transpired, and was 
duly commented on by the Lord Chief Justice. The claim had been 
allowed to sleep for two years. True, a writ had been issued ; but 
it was a writ, and nothing more. Not until the Company applied 
for dismissal of the action, for want of prosecution, was the matter 
pressed forward and brought to trial. In the result, the plaintiff 
and his advisers must regret that they ever sued the defendants 
at all; for, after a brief deliberation, the jury returned a verdict for 
the Company. 

It is to be hoped that this termination will have some deterrent 
effect upon those who, without rhyme or reason, may in similar 
circumstances be disposed to harass Water Companies with ill- 
founded claims. The decision does not stand alone. There are 
others which have an important bearing on-actions of this de- 
scription, and which would-be plaintiffs and their legal advisers 
will do well to mark and digest. The statutory powers of the 
Companies should be carefully borne in mind. Section 38 of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, authorizes the fixing of “ proper 
fire-plugs in the main and other pipes,” subject as in the section 
is mentioned. Thus, then, the Companies act under lawful autho- 
rity in fixing such plugs; and, if they keep them in good repair, 
no action will lie on the ground of negligence—though, possibly 
through lack of diligence on the part of the Local Authority, the 
highway may be allowed to wear away and leave the fire-plug pro- 
jecting above the surrounding surface. The governing principle 
was clearly laid down by the Court of Appeal in the case of Moore 
v. The Lambeth Water-Works Company.+ In that instance the 
top of the fire-plug had originally been level with the pavement of 
the highway, the surface of which had gradually worn down by 
reason of the traffic. The plaintiff, whilst walking along, fell over 
the fire-plug and sustained some injuries, for which he called upon 
the Company to compensate him; and the Judge before whom the 
action was tried, considering himself bound by the authority of 
an earlier case (Kent v. The Worthing Local Board), gave 
judgment for £100 damages. But the subsequent ruling of the 
Court of Appeal shows that an erroneous view had been taken in the 
Court below as to the effect of the precedent which had been thought 
to cover the case. The argument of the plaintiff really amounted to 
this—that whoever puts into a highway that which from any cause 
becomes dangerous or a nuisance to passers by, is liable to 
make compensation if it occasions injury to anyone. Lord Esher, 
however, pointed out that such a doctrine could only be applied 
where the cause of injury has been put in the position it occupies 
without lawful authority. The Lambeth Water Company, on the 
other hand, had the express authority of an Act of Parliament for 
fixing the fire-plug where they had fixed it; and it was admitted 
that the apparatus itself was in perfect order and condition. To 
hold, in these circumstances, that the Company were liable for 
what had happened would imply that they were bound not only to 
keep the fire-plug in repair, but also to maintain the public roads 
at their original level. When viewed thus, it would be difficult to 
conceive a more preposterous theory than that which the plaintiff's 
contention logically involved. 

_ The alternative, which was suggested by Counsel, was, in our 
judgment, equally unreasonable, and, in fact, absurd. Seeing that 
the Lambeth Company could not usurp the functions of the Road 
Authority and make up the highway, was it the Company’s duty 
to cut down the fire-plug, and keep cutting it down as the road 
became worn ‘away—of course, bringing it up once again when the 
Local Authority, in their wisdom, might think fit to restore the 
thoroughfare to its former level? ‘‘ That,” observed the Master 
of the Rolls, “‘ seems to be a curious liability to put upon the Com- 
pany;” and, as we will venture to add, it would be as unjust as 
curious. Other cases might be cited; but the judgment of the 





* See last week’s Journat, p. 1187. 
t See Journa, Vol. XLVI, p. 921; Vol. XLVIL., p. 742. 





Master of the Rolls and of his Lordship’s colleagues, Lord 
Justices Lindley and Lopes, would seem to furnish the Water 
Companies with adequate armour for their protection in similar 
cases. 





RETIREMENT OF SIR R. RAWLINSON. 

THE opening of the new year will witness the retirement from 
official life of Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B., who has held the 
appointment of Chief Engineering Inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board since its formation, and whose name, as our readers 
are aware, has been associated with most of the important water 
and sanitary undertakings of the past forty years. The event calls 
for a few lines recording the conspicuous objects of his life-work, 
which he is relinquishing at the ripe age of seventy-six. Sir 
Robert was born at Bristol in 1810; his father being an engineer 
and builder. When he was twenty years of age, he was placed with 
Mr. Jesse Hartley, the dock engineer, with whom he remained for 
five years. He was then engaged for four years under Robert 
Stephenson, on the London and Birmingham Railway; and on 
the completion of the line in 1840, he obtained the appointment of 
Assistant-Surveyor to the Corporation of Liverpool, which post he 
retained for three years. He was afterwards recommended Mr. 
Hartley for the post of Engineer to the Bridgewater Canal Trust, 
in which he remained for four years. His next public work was 
in connection with the building of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
the completion of which was entrusted to him by the Architect, 
Mr. Elmes, who was compelled to leave England through ill 
health. The water supply of the city also engaged his attention, 
and he submitted a scheme for bringing a supply from Bala Lake 
and the River Dee. This scheme was considered too vast for the 
wants of Liverpool, and was therefore rejected. When, in 1848, 
the Public Health Act was passed, Mr. Rawlinson was appointed 
first Engineering Inspector; and ever since that date his career 
has been inseparably bound up with the progress of sanitary engi- 
neering. He inspected a great number of towns, commencing with 
Dover ; and completely re-organized the drainage and sanitation 
of the principal provincial towns of this country. He retained his 
appointment for seven years, at the end of which he found his 
private practice increasing to such extent that he retired from 
office, and commenced practising as a consulting engineer. His 
advice was sought for upwards of fifty different towns, and he de- 
vised schemes of supply for Birmingham and Wolverhampton. The 
city of Carlisle owes to him its sewerage system, which he com- 
pleted at a cost of less than £23,000, though other engineers had 
estimated the cost at as much as £70,000 to £80,000. During 
this period he constructed upwards of 100 miles of sewers. In 1855 
he was appointed Engineering Commissioner to the Sanitary Com- 
mission that was sent out to the seat of war in the Crimea. Mr. 
Rawlinson’s next great work was the administration of the fund 
raised for the Lancashire Cotton Famine. He carried out public 
works in nearly 100 Lancashire towns, involving an expenditure 
of £1,650,000, every penny of which has been refunded. The ad- 
ministrative charges did not amount to more than 3s, 6d. per cent. 
The cotten operatives were saved from starvation and pauperism, 
and the Lancashire towns were drained and paved. It is estimated 
that the streets and roads thus improved represent an area of 800 
acres, and a length of 400 miles. For his distinguished services to 
his country, Mr. Rawlinson was made a C.B. Subsequently, on 
the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, he received the honour of 
knighthood in 1883. Sir Robert Rawlinson has served on numerous 
Commissions, and was Chairman of the Rivers Pollution Com- 
missions of 1865 and 1868, and of the Royal Sanitary Commission 
of Dublin of 1879, He is a Vice-President of the Society of Arts, 
a member of Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and the 
author of numerous scientific reports and papers. 





A Dock Company AND THEIR GAs- Works.—The wisdom of letting 
well alone and attending to one’s own business will, we should 
imagine, present itself with more than ordinary force to the minds 
of the Directors of the Alexandra Dock Company, of Newport, when 
they calmly reflect on the occurrence recorded in the paragraph 
which appears in another part of the Journat. Up to Marsh last 
year the Rghting of the Alexandra Docks had been carried on by 
the Newport Gas Company without a hitch for about twelve years, 
when the Directors of the Dock Company thought they would erect 
works for themselves, and take the supply—about 6 or 7 million 
cubic feet per annum—into their own hands. They carried out 
their idea, and severed their connection with the Gas Company. 
The result has been that, in the very depth of winter, the works 
have collapsed ; and had it not been for the prompt assistance 
afforded by those whose services the Dock Company had been so 
ready to dispense with, the work of the docks, and consequently 
the trade of Newport would have been seriously affected last Christ- 
mas, to say nothing of the risk of accident arising from the sudden 
cessation of the lighting. The cause of the collapse is, as yet, unex- 
plained ; and while we are far from attributing it to any inefficiency 
on the part of those in whose hands the management of the gas- 
supply was placed, we cannot help thinking that this is a case 
which very forcibly illustrates the remarks made in the JoURNAL a 
few weeks ago, as to entrusting the management of gas-works to 
those who fail to fully appreciate the difficulties attending the busi- 
ness. It was fortunate, in this case, that the Engineer of the Gas 
Company (Mr. T. Canning) was able to comply at once with the 
request of the Dock Company to be furnished with light for the 
docks ; and it is to him that they will have to look to maintain it 
until their gas-works have been reconstructed. 
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PRESENTATION TO MR. TOWNSEND, OF BRISTOL. 
Earty last month, Mr. Henry H. Townsend, formerly Secretary 
of the Bristol United Gaslight Company, was waited upon at his 
residence (Ozleworth, Apsley Road, Clifton) by the Engineer (Mr. 
Walter Fiddes), the Assistant-Secretary, the Cashier, and other 
officers of the Company, for the purpose of presenting him with a 
testimonial of the regard and esteem in which he is held by all the 
officials. The Engineer, addressing Mr. Townsend, said that the 
deputation were there for the purpose of offering to him a remem- 
brance of their great regard for him, after having laboured together, 
some of them from 20 to 45 years, and himself for a still longer 
period. They desired to offer him a salver, which they trusted 
would be acceptable to him, in remembrance of the many years of 
courteous and friendly intercourse, and of the kind and considerate 
manner in which he had performed the duties of his oflice to all 
under his direction. The salver was the united gift of ail who are 
engaged in the offices of the Company. After two of the other 
members of the deputation had spoken, the Engineer handed to 
Mr. Townsend an extremely elegant engraved silver salver, bearing 
the following inscription :-—“ Presented to Henry H. Townsend, 
Esq., upon his resigning the Secretaryship of the Bristol United 
Gaslight Company, after nearly 50 years of active service, by his 
friends the Officers of the Company, as a token of affectionate 
regard, and in remembrance of many years of happy association. 
—1887.’’ Mr. Townsend (who was deeply moved at the unex- 
pected event, and the great kindness by which it was prompted) 
said he felt it to be impossible to express himself in terms which 
would adequately represent his feelings. He could only say that 
he had the inestimable gratification and pleasure of accepting their 
kind gift, which conveyed to him a convincing proof that, although 
the associations between them had been terminated, by his in- 
ability, from failing health and advancing years, any longer to 
continue to discharge the duties of his office conscientiously, yet 
he still lived in the hearts and in the remembrance of his old 
and valued friends. He desired cordially to thank each and all of 
them, not alone for the very handsome gift which they had pre- 
sented to him, but most chiefly for the kind and valued feeling 
towards him, and for the readiness and goodwill with which at 
all times in the past they had seconded his efforts in the service 
of the Company. 


GAS LIME AS A FERTILIZER AND INSECTICIDE. 

In an interesting communication, under the above title, to the 
Journal of Horticulture, Mr. G. Abbey has discussed at some 
length the value of gas lime in agriculture. He commences by 
explaining (quoting from Johnson’s ‘ Cottage Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary ”’) that gas lime is a hydrosulphuret of lime with a little 
ammonia; and as the former is highly injurious to plants, while 
the latter is a valuable source of plant food, gas lime is—para- 
doxical as it may appear—at once inimical and beneficial. In 
addition to many sulphides and ammonia, gas lime contains a 
compound of sulphur and cyanogen, which, though very deadly to 
plants, is singularly destructive of fungoid and insects pests in- 
festing plants and harbouring in the soil. Consequently, two dis- 
tinct properties are combined in gas lime—viz., its manurial and 
its anti-fungoid and insecticidal properties. Mr. Abbey deals with 
each of these separately. 

Considering first the manurial properties of gas lime, the author 
tells us that it was no doubt its constituent ammonia that prompted 
its application to land as a fertilizer; and its dire effects on the 
crops gave countenance to its being classed by many, if not most, 
cultivators, as ‘‘ a manure which it is safer to dispense with than 
to use, at least in the garden.” Although this is the prevailing 
opinion, the objection to the use of gas lime being very decided 
(and the grounds are not chimerical but experimental), it never- 
theless possesses useful properties. In its fresh state it contains 
most ammonia, and is potent as a fertilizer; but in that condition 
it is fatal to growing crops. It also retains its deleterious proper- 
ties so long after it is buried in the soil as to prejudice crops that 
follow some time after its application ; indeed, the effects of gas 
lime are so pronounced, that few cultivators will have anything to 
do with it. This view of gas lime may, Mr. Abbey says, be due to 
injudicious application, or to the prejudice resulting from insufii- 
cient experiment. Gas lime in its fresh state being fatal to grow- 
ing crops and on bare ground, prejudices it for some time after it is 
exposed to the atmosphere. The hydrosulphuret then becomes 
simple sulphate of lime or gypsum, which may or not be free from 
injurious compounds. In this state it is useful in supplying to 
plants sulphur as well as sulphate of lime, if not ammonia, by 
converting the carbonate of ammonia into the sulphate, and so 
preventing the former escaping from the soil. This, however, is 
not admitted by some; and it may, therefore, be considered that 
ameliorated gas lime is useful to soils deficient in carbonate of 
lime. But whatever may be the action of gas lime, there is no ques- 
tion whatever of its forming or liberating plant food—fertilizing 
properties of no mean order ; consequently, it is well worthy the 
attention of cultivators if it were only for the lime itself. This, 
however, is insufficient to account for its fertilizing effects, espe- 
cially to grass, and to legumes, notably clover, and all plants with 
knobs or galls on the roots, also to turnips and potatoes. 

In its ameliorated state gas lime is a mixture of lime and gypsum, 
and as such is more advantageously used on light soil than simple 
lime; the latter being most suitable for heavy land, though success 
attends its application to heavy soils—indeed, there is no soil to 
which this form of lime may not be applied with good results. In 
action, it is much more efficacious than simple lime, on account of 
































the direct nourishment afforded by the gypsum (sulphate of lime), 
and indirect by the lime decomposing substances, which afford a 
supply of potash and soda, besides decomposing animal and vege- 
table matter, thereby supplying ammonia, carbonic acid, &c., inde- 
pendently of the lime itself, an element of the food of plants. Gas 
lime is also useful in preventing the escape of ammonia from the 
soil through its sulphuric acid—a property it, in the sulphate state, 
possesses in proportion to the moisture, but most unaccountably is 
not so beneficial (as before stated) when applied to heavy as to light 
or sandy soils ; and plants containing but a small proportion of sul- 
phate of lime derive greater benefit from it than those containing 
much more. 

The value of gas lime, after it becomes, by exposure to the action of 
the air and water, converted into a mere mixture of gypsum and 
lime is not unimportant; being, in fact, equivalent to a dressing of 
gypsum and of lime, and therefore of enduring benefit. It then 
loses all or most of its ammonia, unless made when fresh into 
a compost by mixing with soil; and even then there is waste unless 
there are substances in the compost on which ammonia can form. 
Otherwise it will combine with carbonic acid and escape. In using 
gas lime for mixing with compost resulting from road sidings, pond- 
cleanings, ditch-scourings, or other debris, the substances essential 
as bases for the formation of nitrates will be present, as also in the 
accumulated débris or rubbish heaps of gardens. But to make sure, 
some wood ashes or old mortar rubbish, which are obtainable about 
most places, should be mixed with the compost, or the rubbish 
sprinkled as the mixing proceeds with a little salt, kainit, or super- 
phosphate, so as to form bases on which ammonia can form as 
nitrates. A ton of gas lime to six of compost is ample, which 
turned over twice, so as to thoroughly incorporate the materials, 
will, at the end of six months, be an admirable dressing for grass, 
applying 24 to 36 loads per acre, equivalent to from three to five 
tons of gas lime, which is a suitable quantity. The best time to 
apply it to lawns or grass land is in February; whilst on arable 
land it may be used at any time prior to putting in the crops. In 
this way the full value of the gas lime as a fertilizer is obtained, 
without any of its injurious effects. 

Considering next the value of gas lime as an insecticide, Mr. 
Abbey tells us that for this purpose it should be used fresh. If 
applied to the surface and left there, oxidation will take place 
rapidly, and the ammonia escapes. It should, therefore, be lightly 
harrowed or pointed in, so as to retain the ammonia, or a portion 
of it, as well as that resulting from the conversion of the cyanogen, 
which takes place, provided there are substances in the soil con- 
taining bases for the formation of nitrates. As time is required 
for oxidation to alter the poisonous properties of the cyanogen, 
the gas lime must be applied on bare ground or fallow in antici- 
pation of the crop. On ground intended for spring sowing or plant- 
ing it should be applied in autumn on stubbles after ploughing, or on 
garden plots after digging—lightly harrowing or pointing in; 
whilst for autumn sown or planted crops, it should be applied two 
or three months previously ; and for turnips, &c.,it may be applied 
up to February or early March. This will allow time for its 
oxidation, and for the conversion of the injurious matter into 
assimilable food for the crops; whilst fungoid and insect pests in 
the soil have been destroyed, and there are the remains of the gas 
lime, equal in value to a dressing of gypsum and lime for the 
benefit of current and succeeding crops. In the whole of the 
author’s experience with varied substances, he has not found any 
equal to gas lime in effectiveness against fungoid and insect pests 
harbouring in the soil. Against grubs, club, maggot at the roots 
of Brassicas, finger-and-toe in turnips, slugs, and predatory vermin 
of all kinds, there is no agent so effective for destruction as gas 
lime. Year after year, whole fields of turnips succumb to finger- 
and-toe, which could have been prevented by a proper dressing of gas 
lime. Clover is galled at the roots, and crops of all kinds are pre- 
judiced by fungoid and insect pests in the soil, and many which 
exist on the plants find their refuge in the soil, which are mitigated 
in the severity of their attacks on the crops by a dressing of gas 
hme. Never were turnips infested by finger-and-toe, Brassicas with 
club or grub, onions with maggot, clover with galls, or cereals 
withered by grubs, to say nothing of cankers and blights without 
end, allowed to increase on land to which a dressing of gas lime 
has been applied. 

As an anti-fungoid and insecticidal agent, gas lime is invaluable. 
In cleansing the land of pests preying upon its crops, it is un- 
equalled, as far as the author is aware, in efficacy and cheapness. 
For land having a slight tendency to produce in its crops any of 
the maladies attributed to fungoid or insect pests, a light dressing 
of gas lime will suffice—say, three tons per acre, which is equivalent 
to 42 lbs. per rod (380} square yards). Thisis a minimum quantity 
to be of value, even on clay soils, which require a less quantity 
than light or sandy soils. Clays contain more abundant bases for 
the formation of nitrates, are more retentive, and are less affected 
by atmospheric influences than sandy soils, so that a smaller 
quantity suffices. In case of light soils, the amount should be pro- 
portionately increased ; indeed, the dressings should be in propor- 
tion to the texture of the soil. If, for a heavy soil, three tons 
are employed per acre, it may be increased to 3} tons at the 
dividing-line of a clay from sandy loam, and at the extreme the 
other way (or a sandy loam) four tons, which gives a difference 
of a ton between a very heavy and a very light soil, or of about 
14 lbs. per rod. At these rates it may be given every third or 
fourth year, according to the rotation, with very beneficial results 
as regards the bulk of the produce and the freedom of the crops 
from disease. When, on the other hand, the land is foul, recourse 
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must be had to much more drastic measures—i.e., increase the 
quantity of the gas lime. Five tons for heavy, and six for light 
soil per acre, may be taken as a sufficient quantity to rid land of 
pests injurious to its crops. This quantity will effectually save 
the turnip crop from finger-and-toe. Mr. Abbey says that in 1886 
he saw whole fields of turnips a putrid mass, whilst gas lime 
could be had for next to nothing at the works within two miles. 
The cultivators attributed the disaster to the peculiar season, but 
smiled and shrugged their shoulders in contempt at the mention 
of gas lime. In some cases whole fields succumbed, and many 
others had their crops much depreciated in value by a very severe 
attack of Brassicaaphides. Had these fields been given a dressing 
of gas lime on the stubble fallow in February or early March, at 
the rate of five or six tons to the acre, and lightly harrowed in, 
the author is certain that the “‘ peculiar’ weather would have had 
no effect in inducing finger-and-toe, nor would the aphides have 
appeared—to destroy the crop in the first case, or reduce its 
bulk by half in the other. In mixing gas lime with compost, it 
must be kept away from the roots of trees, or it will kill them; 
and it is highly poisonous to box edgings, &c. In its fresh state 
it must be used upon bare ground or fallow, and two or three 
months in anticipation of the crop. This is repeated to prevent 
disaster by its injudicious use. Perhaps the best time to apply 
gas lime to gardens is as soon as the soil is cleared of its crops ; 
disposing it evenly on the surface, and pointing in lightly, or 
scratching the surface over well with a fork. After it has lain for 
a few weeks—say, six to eight—it may be dug in and the ground 
cropped. Gas lime, however, is best applied and kept quite near 
the surface ; therefore it should be applied, when practicable, as 
advised, on bare ground that will not be required to be cropped for 
two or three months, 

Some people, Mr. Abbey tells us, have a decided objection to 
gas lime,on account of itssmell. This, he thinks, is remarkable, 
when it is compared with the odour of diseased or decayed vege- 
table crops. To correct the offensiveness, however, the lime may 
be mixed with sufficient dry earth to render it dry enough to be 
handled; and in this state it is readily applied to land, and more 
evenly than when used in its raw state. Ashes may be used when 
the dressing is for heavy soil, or preferably charcoal, or even the 
ashes resulting from the burning of a heap of twitch: whilst for 
light soils loam would be most desirable. In this state its value 
as a dressing is considerably enhanced. 

The foregoing testimony to the agricultural value of gas lime is 
well worthy of being recorded as a further contribution to the in- 
formation available on this subject which has already appeared in 
our columns. 








Dryine Matt witn Gas.—The Peoria Malting Company, Peoria, 
Ill., are commencing a series of important experiments. The idea 
is to dry malt by the use of gas generated from useless coal and 
slack. If successful, the scheme will obviate the use of gas. 


Tue Brruincuam Compressep Air Power Scueme.—Consider- 
able progress has lately been made with this scheme. Already 
some of the main-laying work has been done; and one of the air- 
compressing engines of about 200-horse power has been erected, in 
readiness to supply the customers of the Company as soon as the 
mains are taken within reach of them. It is stated that the total 
amount of motive foree for which the Company have received 
applications exceeds 4000-horse power. 


TraDE CHANGES witH THE New Year.—Messrs. R. and J. 
Dempster have removed their London offices from Westminster 
Chambers to 181 and 182, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
The offices of the Para Gas Company, Limited, have been removed 
to 16, St. Helen’s Place, E.C. Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Son for- 
mally announce that the share in the business held by the late Mr. 
J. Thomson, whose death in May last was noticed in the Journa. 
at the time, has been taken over, as from Dec. 31, 1886, by Mr. R. 
Laidlaw ; and that Mr. D. Laidlaw, jun., became a member of the 
firm as from that date. The business is being continued under the 
old title. Mr. J. H. Hodge has given up the representation of the 

Bower Gas-Lamp,” which he has held in London for some years. 
The London Offices of the recently-formed South African Gas 
Company, Limited, have been removed to All Hallows’ Chambers, 
49, Lombard Street, E.C. 


Pir Gas ror Sream Ratsine.—The problem of turning to use- 
ful account the gas developed in coal mines is once more attracting 
attention ; and an experiment is about to be instituted at a Durham 
pit which, if successful, will solve the problem. Heretofore it has 
eee been sought to utilize pit gas for illuminating purposes ; 

ut its impurity has proved an insurmountable obstacle. In the 
yoosent instance an entirely new direction is to be struck out; and 
the gas from the “ blower ” conveyed through pipes to the engine- 
room, to be consumed for heating the boilers. As impure gas is 
mane as pure for this purpose ; and, as the fuel would cost abso- 
“1 e y nothing to manufacture, economy as well as safety would be 
mar y promoted. One question that presents itself is whether a 
i “tise! thus operated upon might not become exhausted in the 
7 vl a month or two, which would necessitate the frequent 

emoval of the pipes from one part of the pit to another—an ex- 
— ane troublesome process to the owner. Engineering 
ro rite owever, is so full of resource that it would be pretty sure 
es y mae some way of getting over this difficulty when it has 

een fina y established beyond a doubt that pit gas forms an efli- 
cient fuel for steam-raising purposes. 





Hotes, 


A Contour Test ror Carsonic Acip In Arr. 


An aid to the scientific ventilation of inhabited houses and places 
of public assembly is to be found in an apparatus recently patented 
by Professor Wolpert, of Niirnberg, which is designed to readily 
indicate the proportion of carbonic acid in the atmosphere. For 
the purposes of this measurement, it is assumed that air contain- 
ing less than 1 part of carbonic acid in 1000 is practically pure, 
and that it becomes more and more objectionable the further this 
limit is exceeded. The appliance consists of a vessel containing 
the red soda solution with phenol-phthalein, from which, by o 
syphon arrangement, a single drop flowsevery 100 seconds, and is 
caught upon a prepared white thread about 18 inches long, down 
which it trickles as the thread hangs vertically. Behind the thread 
is a printed scale beginning at the bottom with “ pure air” (up to 
0-7 part of carbonic acid per 1000), and ending at the top with 
“‘ extremely bad air” (containing from 4 to 7 parts of carbonic acid 
per 1000). The indication is in the colour of the trickling drop of 
solution, which in pure air continues red down to the end of its 
course, but loses its colour under the action of carbonic acid, and 
the quicker the more of this impurity is present in the atmos- 
phere; so that, when the air is very bad, the colour fades imme- 
diately the drop of solution escapes from the bottle. As the test 
is continued at intervals, an opportunity is afforded for observing 
the progressive deterioration of the air of a crowded apartment, 
or of demonstrating the efficiency of any method of ventilation. 
The same fluid is employed in testing for small quantities of car- 
bonic acid in solution in drinking and industrial waters. 


A CompressEpD Arr Liquip-Furt BuRNER. 


A recent number of the American Engineer contains an illus- 
trated description of the system of burning mineral oil as fuel for 
steam-boilers and other purposes now being introduced by the 
Aérated Fuel Company of Springfield, Massachusetts. The princi- 
pal feature of this system is the use of compressed air for atomizing 
the oil; the air being regulated to the constant pressure required 
for the perfect combustion of the liquid fuel. It is also a feature of 
the system to use two or more burners for every furnace, placing 
them opposite each other, so that the injected fluid strikes upon its 
own counterpart, with the alleged effect of intensifying the heat 
and consuming all the oil, and rendering brick arches or blocks 
unnecessary. To start the apparatus, steam must be first got up 
either by a fire of wood and coal, or (by preference) sufficient com- 
pressed air is stored up in a reservoir to operate the atomizer until 
the boiler pressure rises to the point necessary to work the air- 
compressing machinery. The partizans of this system claim that 
it will work with only from 1 to 2 per cent. of the total steam 
evaporated in the boiler to which it is attached ; whereas steam 
atomizers require from 8 to 10 per cent. of the total steam produc- 
tion. The machinery employed is of special design, and includes a 
small steam-engine coupled direct to an air compressor provided 
with a regulator which reduces the steam supply whenever the air 
pressure reaches the predetermined limit. The oil is brought down 
in pipes to small reservoirs, from which the burners lead into the 
furnace ; and the levels of the oil cups and burners are so arranged 
that, although the oil flows with perfect freedom to the proper outlet 
by the burner, it cannot overflow, and will not run at all unless the 
air pressure is maintained. The system is stated to be successful 
in working. 

KEROSENE Orn as AN ANTI-INCRUSTATOR FOR STEAM-BOILERs. 


Mr. Lewis F. Lyne read a paper before the last meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers upon the use of 
kerosene oil for preventing incrustation in steam-boilers. The 
experience upon which the paper was based was gained in connec- 
tion with the working of the Jersey City Electric Light Company’s 
Station, where there are in operation two 100-horse power Root’s 
boilers, and one boiler of the same type developing 155-horse 
power. The water used in these boilers made a great deal of scale 
—so much, indeed, as to half fill with hard deposit the 4-inch tubes 
of which the boilers are principally constructed. Finding that no 
other expedient would rectify this evil, Mr. Lyne commenced to 
experiment with kerosene oil ; allowing some of this kind of oil to 
flow into the boilers by means of an arrangement like a large steam 
cylinder tallow cup fixed upon the water-feed pipe. When the 
experiment was started, there was about } inch of scale in the 
boiler-tubes. Two quarts of kerosene were put into the boiler 
every alternate day for a month, when it was found that the scale 
was so far dissolved and loosened that a scraper would clear off 
most of it. Continuance of the treatment eventually cleared the 
boiler from scale in every part. Finally the rule was adopted of 
putting in one quart of kerosene oil per day for each 100-horse 
power boiler, and three pints per day for the 155-horse power 
boiler. The water is blown down two gauges every week, and the 
entire contents once a month. Water is never used to wash the 
boilers out, nor is a scraper necessary, for the mud all goes away 
with the water. Another thing worthy of notice is that, whereas 
it was impossible to keep gauge-glass tubes in use more than a 
month or two, because they became badly corroded and grooved, 
and consequently broke, since kerosene has been regularly em- 
ployed this corrosive action has ceased. 


A Way or Maxine Sream-Jornts. 


Mr. Lyne informed the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers that he makes extensive use of asbestos in packings and 
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forming steam-joints. For fixing gauge-glasses in boilers, he 
employs asbestos wick dipped in boiled oil and then squeezed dry. 
Joints so made do not leak and are permanent. For faced joints, 
he inserts sheet asbestos ;';-inch thick ; and for rough flange joints, 
the same material }-inch thick. When the new asbestos sheets 
are received from the makers, Mr. Lyne spreads on both aides 
with a brush all the boiled oil that the material will readily absorb ; 
and the sheets thus oiled are hung up until required for use. When 
a gasket is needed, the asbestos sheet is cut to the required size, 
both sides are rubbed well with pure graphite, and it is screwed up 
in place, after which no attention is necessary. Joints made in 
this way last for years without showing signs of leaking, and will 
then come apart easily without betraying any tendency to corrosion. 
A good joint may be produced in this manner with a badly rusted 
and battered manhole lid. If threads and rents of manhole bolts 
are smeared, before being screwed up, with a mixture of graphite 
and boiled oil, they will yield at any time to a small wrench. 
Joints in wrought-iron steam-pipe may be made with the same 
material ; and, as a result, no fittings will be broken or pipes split 
when taken down after years of service. The only thing to be 
careful about is the purity of the graphite. When the graphite, or 
plumbago, contains foreign substances, such as silica or sulphur 
(which is sometimes the case with the cheaper kinds), it will be 
apt to produce a kind of hard scale upon flanges, and will adhere 
to the iron when the joints are broken. The pure article, however, 
will not give any trouble in this way, as the mixture of pure 
graphite with boiled oil is incapable of forming any compound 
adherent to iron, even when comparatively strongly heated, and 
kept in close contact for many years. 


* . 
Communicated Article. 
GAS ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
By Norton H. Humpnrys, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., F.C.S. 

Now that the question of technical education is attracting so 
much attention, not only in a general sense, but in regard to our 
own especial industry, it seems desirable to inquire—firstly, what 
is the strict meaning to be attached to this frequently-used term, 
and secondly, as to the deficiencies in respect to education or practi- 
cal training under which gas managers now labour, and the best 
means of remedying them. 

Much confusion arises from the fact that the expression, ‘‘ tech- 
nical education,’’ embraces a very wide area. It may mean any- 
thing, from teaching a labourer how to use his shovel, up to the 
preparation of chemists or engineers for the occupation of the fore- 
most places in their respective professions. In order to arrive at 
some sort of a definition, it is necessary to glance back at the cir- 
cumstances under which the words first came to be used. These, 
so far as the writer can gather, are as follows :—Within the last 
half century, or thereabouts, some of the continental nations have 
advanced more rapidly in the march of civilization than we in this 
country. They have developed certain branches of manufacture, 
especially those involving applied chemistry, in such a manner as 
to outstrip and undersell us in the world’s markets. To use a 
popular expression, they are taking away our trade. Inquiry as to 
the cause of this has elicited the fact that the children and youths 
in those countries receive a more thorough training and instruction 
in natural philosophy—such as chemistry, electricity, &c.—and 
generally in the theoretical and experimental department of the 
special industry to which they are to be devoted. I think this was the 
sense in which the expression was at first used. It meant that the 
young beginner should not merely learn the details of his profes- 
sion or trade after a rule-of-thumb fashion, but that he should 
know ‘‘the why and wherefore” of each and every detail of his 
trade. To take a convenient illustration, it meant that the pupil 
of a gas engineer should not stop at the mere knowledge of the 
fact that the blackening of a piece of lead paper indicates that the 
gas is not pure, but that he should also learn all about the proper- 
ties of sulphuretted hydrogen, and be able to determine the pro- 
portion present, by analysis of the gas. And so with regard to 
every other operation on the works. Lately, however, it has come 
to have another signification. Since the establishment of work- 
shops fitted with lathes and other tools at our technical colleges, it 
has been made to include the manual part of our manufactures ; so 
that it affects to amalgamate the workshop and the college. The 
workman can avail himself of the opportunity offered to acquire 
all the knowledge that is available for the master’s son; and the 
master’s son, on the other hand, can follow a course of learning 
similar to the workshop practice which the workman can obtain, if 
he chooses, in the course of his everyday labour. 

This technical education may be entirely free, or it may be re- 
stricted. It may be open to students gratis—the fees of pro- 
fessors, the maintenance of buildings, and the other expenses being 
either defrayed by the State or from special funds; or by means 
of heavy fees, or the requirement of certain special qualifications 
for admission as pupils, it may be so confined as to be available to 
very few indeed. Our parochial schools, for instance, are open to 
all—the fees being so small as to debar no one; but our colleges 
are only available to those having considerable means at disposal. 
On this point it appears that the advocates of technical education 
desire it to be as unrestricted as possible. 

The benefits to be gained by the nation at large, by this increase 
of technical education, are not only the maintenance, but also the 
extension of trade; and by the development of natural resources, 








the rendering of money plentiful. It aims at diminishing the 
imports in merchandise, and at increasing the exports of a similar 
kind. At the same time it has an important internal effect. In 
our condition of society, the possession of a special class of know- 
ledge is as good as rank. A man having no special inherent intel- 
lectual superiority, is able to maintain a good position in life, 
simply by reason of his having been able to enjoy the benefits of 
a restricted education at our colleges, or in some other manner, 
The effect of cheapening education is to break down all this sort 
of thing. It will not level up, or level down, everybody to one 
standard; we should still have eminent and well-to-do doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, chemists, and commercial men. But they will 
get and maintain their positions entirely by their own individual 
abilities, unaided by the advantages of birth, wealth, or station. 
There will be no sinecures ; no “ pitch-forking ” of a “‘ numskull”’ 
into a responsible and remunerative office. The strong will 
stem the tide; but many of the weak, who are now sustained in 
lucrative positions by the accidental advantages just alluded to,will 
go to the wall. This is exemplified in the present day, by the 
numerous cases in which responsible posts in connection with ap- 
plied chemistry, &c., are taken (over the heads of Englishmen) by 
foreigners, frequently at a salary which Englishmen would not 
think it worth their while to accept. 

This is a brief view of the general subject of technical education 
as voiced forth by the public press and by prominent speakers of 
the era. We have now to see how far it applies to our special in- 
dustry, which occupies a unique position as compared with others. 
There is no fear of foreign competition, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. ‘The Germans may send over chemicals, and the Bel- 
gians may deliver iron in our principal towns at prices that com- 
pete successfully with local manufacturers ; but it is obvious that 
they cannot convey gas in a similar manner. ‘The manufacture of 
gas is, and necessarily always must be, not only a home, but also 
a localindustry. Yet it is necessary, for reasons that need not be 
repeated here, that good pure gas, possessing not less than the 
standard illuminating power, should be sold at the lowest possible 
price. It is desirable that an equal share of the technical ability 
which is being developed in connection with applied chemistry and 
engineering generally, should be expended in our gas-works. 

The gas industry also occupies a peculiar position, in having been 
first applied and developed in England. This may be due to the 
comparative cheapness of coal in England, as compared with the 
prices in other countries. But the English have always set the 
example in this industry; and other countries have followed. 
Englishmen have built gas-works, and there are residential English 
gas engineers in every country on the face of the earth. Other 
nations may know more about making tar dyes, and may be capable 
of turning out finished iron cheaper than we can. But they certainly 
do not know more about making gas, nor can they produce better 
or more qualified gas engineers or managers of gas-works than we 
can; nor, again, can they show any instance in which gas is made 
cheaper or better, taking the prices and quality of the raw materials 
into consideration, than it is in England. There isno mean spirit 
of bravado in these assertions, or any desire to undervalue the 
abilities of foreign gas engineers. The English are foremost as re- 
gards this special industry, simply because they have, or perhaps I 
should say, have had, the great advantage of cheap coal and iron. 
Bearing these things in mind, it is evident that the question of 
technical education for gas engineers must be treated on its own 
basis, and not be confused or mixed up with the general question 
of technical education for the masses. 

Whilst in many instances outsiders have recognized the need for 
technical education, and to some extent thrust it upon the notice of 
the interested parties, no one have been more alive to the needs for it 
in the gas industry than gas engineers themselves. And here again 
the English have led the van. At a very early date, the first en- 
deavours in the direction of a special education, began to maketheir 
appearance in the form of books and treatises on gas lighting. The 
JOURNAL OF Gas LicHTING has now been before the public for 
nearly forty years; and one of the principal objects afforded by it 
has from the first been that of a medium of technical education. A 
correspondent recently suggested that a small space weekly should 
be devoted to technical instruction. What is the use of the 
numerous communicated articles and essays that appear in its 
columns from week to week, if they are not educational? To take 
the first that comes to mind, let us refer to the article on ascertain- 
ing the quantity of carbonic acid present in coal gas, by Mr. John 
T. Sheard, which appeared in the issue of Aug. 2 last (ante, p. 240). 
This is a good example of technical education, as embracing a 
method (which the author has found accurate and reliable) of carry- 
ing out an important operation in connection with practical gas 
manufacture. Letus turn to the British Association of Gas Managers, 
established in 1863, and in 1881 expanded into The Gas Institute, 
but still virtually supported by gas managers, seeing that the 
receipts from gas companies or individual shareholders are scarcely 
worthy of consideration. What is this, if it is not a technical school 
for gas engineers? What are the papers and debates, if they are 
not a means of education? In addition to this, the District Gas 
Managers’ Associations have been developed ; and in these, if possible, 
the technical education element is even more prominent. All these 
things, these treatises, technical journalism, the general associa- 
tion, and the district associations, were commenced in England, and 
other countries have followed the example. Not contented with 
this, however, there has lately appeared a sort of restless desire to 
do something further. It seems to be tacitly assumed that books, 
technical journalism, and gas managers’ associations, are not 
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sufficient ; that they are either too general and non-systematic in 
their operation, or else that they are incompetent to supply all that 
is needed in the way of technical education. Some favour the 
establishment of an Examining Board, to certify whether or not a 
candidate is competent for the post of gas manager ; others suggest 
the dissemination of technical information by means of lectures or 
otherwise. 

On looking around for evidence as to a pressing need for better 
technical education amongst gas engineers, there is none forth- 
coming. It is quite safe to challenge those who have a wide 
acquaintance with the internal affairs of several gas undertakings, 
to name instances in which either the prosperity of the concern, 
or the interests of the consumers, suffer from the technical in- 
competence of the person in charge. If such instances can be 
quoted, they are readily explained by want of judgment on the 
part of the directorate in selecting their manager, which usually 
takes the form of giving the post to the person who will take it at 
the lowest remuneration. As the Secretary of a District Associa- 
tion, the writer has been brought into contact with many gas 
managers, chiefly of small works; and he has observed that, 
almost without exception, they bring and keep themselves up to 
the level of the times by means of the educational engines above 
instanced. Another important test is the facility with which a 
qualified gas manager is obtainable in the event of one being 
needed. Is there any difficulty in securing the services of such an 
individual 2? The complaint, from a gas manager’s point of view 
at any rate, is rather that there are too many “ Richmonds in the 
field.” One can understand, for instance, that in a new industry 
like that of electric lighting, there would be a difficulty in securing 
a fit and proper person to undertake the management of an instal- 
lation on an extended scale—there is a pressing need for improved 
technical education. But in the case of gas managers, where a 
sufficiency of properly qualified candidates is always to be found 
amongst the shoals of applicants who answer advertisements, what 
reasons can be advanced to show the need for more extended 
technical education? The only fault that has ever been found 
with the technical knowledge of gas managers as a body are the 
sneers of certain chemical experts, who speak or write without an 
intimate knowledge of the subject. 

From a strictly financial point of view, it may be worth while 
to encourage and develop the extension and cheapening of tech- 
nical instruction in the gas industry, so as to secure increased 
competition, and consequently a lowering of salaries, in connection 
with the appointment of gas-works’ managers and other officials. 
This phase of the subject, however, is not likely to be taken into 
consideration by gas engineers, who, as already remarked, are at 
present almost the sole representatives of the gas industry, so far as 
any combined effort for its advancement is concerned. And there 
are also several objections against it—the chief of which is the fact 
that technical education alone will never make a good gas manager. 
It is only reasonable that the present means of technical education, 
being provided by gas engineers, should be restricted to managers 
of gas-works, pupils of gas engineers, &c. 

Perhaps the best definition of the qualifications desirable in an 
eflicient gas manager is that laid down by Mr. George Livesey in 
his presidential address to the British Association of Gas Managers 
in 1874, and which was not only delivered, but acted upon, long 
before the modern craze for technical education set in. It may 
here be referred to for the sake of illustrating how far technical 
education is concerned in the development of a competent gas 
manager. With that end in view, we first select those qualifica- 
tions which could be tin in class, but most of which need (in 
addition) some practical experience. These are “‘ varied and com- 
paratively extensive knowledge of several branches of science ; " 
‘*a good mechanical engineer, master of both rough and fine work ; ” 
** building in brick or stone, woodwork and ironwork.” These may 
be picked up outside the gas-works ; but how about the remaining 
qualifications ? These are “the combustion of fuel, setting of 
retorts, practical knowledge of carbonization of coal, of condensa- 
tion, purification, storing, and distribution of gas;" “ the power 
of dealing with a varied body of workmen, some of them 
men who come in for a month or two in the winter 
as stokers—very difficult to manage; ” “ the ability to satisfy 
the grievances, reasonable or otherwise, of the consumers, 
and to deal with the local authorities ;" ‘the continual responsi- 
bility for the efficient supply of the district—to say nothing in the 
way of meeting increased demand, and the judicious expenditure of 
capital for extensions, &c.”” In many cases the manager is also 
—— to design and superintend the construction of all new 
ana at the comparatively limited part of the curriculum 

at the student can acquire by attendance at lectures or class, it 
appears that rather too much importance has been placed upon the 
connection of technical education with a position for which by far 
oo ae part of the necessary knowledge cannot be obtained 

erwise than by practical experience at a gas-works, either in the 
position of pupil to a gas manager in practice, or in a subordinate 
position. Sometimes we hear the complaint that boards of direc- 
tors are too apt to exaggerate the importance of practical experi- 
a to the exclusion of technical ability ; but itis very evident that 
there is much to be said in support of such views. And a con- 


sideration of Mr. Livesey’s remarks—which will be found in full 
a p. 4 of the published record of the Transactions of the British 
Ssociation of Gas Managers for 1874—may also be comforting to 
ose who see fear that the technically educated and certificated 
youth of the future may in several instances be able to oust the 





elderly, experienced, but slow-going gas manager from his place. It 
is interesting to look at this definition of a gas manager's qualifica- 
tions in the light of the recent remarks made in the editorial 
columns of the JouRNAL, upon the subject of competitive examina- 
tions for appointments. Careful consideration will elicit the fact 
that only a portion of the qualifications—that consisting of book or 
technical knowledge—is capable of being gauged by an examiner ; 
and it is open to question whether this portion may be taken as a 
fair criterion of the whole. According to actual experience, the 
man who shone in the examining room would not necessarily be a 
brilliant luminary in the retort-house, the board-room, or the office. 
Many of the most successful gas managers of the day are by no 
means notable for pure technical ability; and this may be said 
without implying any deficiency in this regard on their part. 

Another way in which the gas industry differs from some others 
has already been noted by Mr. G. Valentine, F.C.S., the correspondent 
to the Journat before alluded to. This is the fact that gas-works 
do not themselves offer any very wide scope for applied technical 
ability. By far the greater part of the employés have merely 
mechanical duties to perform; and even in regard to the manager 
and his assistant (or in large works the superintendents in each 
department), sound business qualities are as necessary as technical 
skill. The observation has been repeatedly made, that a gas- 
works is not a place for experiment; and this was never more 
true than at the present time, when, on account of the low prices 
realizable for residuals, it is necessary to exercise the most search- 
ing economy in every department, in order to avoid the necessity 
for increasing the price of gas. Indeed, it is quite possible for a 
gas engineer to be too scientific ; he may devote the whole of his 
energies to the solution of such problems as the utilization of the 
waste heat from the retort-house, to the exclusion of the continual 
watchfulness and supervision over every department that is indis- 
pensable to successful work ? 

By all means let us have lectures, classes, or any other conve- 
nient means of disseminating practical information to the coming 
generation of gas managers ; and let us offer every encouragement 
and inducement for them to follow up the study of chemistry, en- 
gineering, kc. The best place for the delivery of technical lectures, 
by the way, would be at the gas-works itself. Selecting the most 
modern works available, let the lecturer and his class assemble in 
the retort-house and proceed round the works. The actual appa- 
ratus in operation can then be referred to as a substitute for the 
usual models and diagrams. Butlet us avoid running to extremes 
as to the necessity for technical education in the gas industry ; 
and also the notion that mere class education can make a good 
gas manager, or for that matter a skilled technologist in any other 
branch. In a large bacon factor’s premises in this county, I 
have heard that a live pig passes in at one end of a set of ma- 
chinery and issues at the other, within the space of less than half 
an hour, in the form of joints as usually exposed for sale in the 
shops. And some of the advocates of technical education appear 
to be too much inclined to regard it as a mechanical series of 
operations. The ignoramus goes in at one end; and after passing 
through so many series of lectures, s0 many terms in the work- 
shop, laboratory or drawing office, and so on, issues at the other a 
full-blown technologist. The chief consideration will always be— 
firstly, the desire to learn, comprising not only a firm conviction 
as to the value of the instruction to be received, but also a deter- 
mination to follow right through, and profit by it as much as pos- 
sible; and, secondly, the ability to assimilate the course of instruc- 
tion given. 





Two ladies were found suffocated in a private lodging-house in 
San Francisco on the 15th ult., in consequence of one of them 
having blown out the gas, instead of turning {it off, before retiring 
to rest. 

AccorpINé to the Peru (Ind.) Republican, well sinking with the 
object of procuring a supply of natural gas does not seem to be 
successful in that place. At the Popular well, after going a depth 
of 1040 feet, a layer of salt water was penetrated. The following 
strata were passed through :—Clay, 200 feet; gravel, 118 feet; 
limestone, 200 feet; shale, 487 feet; Trenton rock, 35 feet. This 
makes the fourth well bored near Peru—two north and two south 
of the city; and $6000 have gone into them. ‘ They have yielded 
nothing,” says the above-named paper, “ except the certainty that 
Peru is not situated in the gas belt. No more money will be sunk 
in boring wells. Whatever is done now will be towards bringing 
gas from the already defined fields.” 

By the last reports received from Indianapolis, fully 99 per cent. 
of the dug wells in the city are becoming exhausted, and many 
which have been furnishing a supply for 20 years have had to be 
deepened. There are two strata of water-bearing soil under the 
city, separated by a layer of impervious clay ; and within the past 
ten years the surface of the upper stratum, from which nearly all 
the wells are supplied, has pakesly gone down, until now it is at 
least 5 feet lower than it was a decade since. In time it will be- 
come exhausted; and the supply will have to be drawn from the 
lower stratum, which is practically inexhaustible. According to a 
statement in Fire and Water, the benevolent institutions and the 
larger factories are already drawing from this supply, and the water 
is purer than that obtained from the upper level. This diminution 
of the water supply is attributed to the clearing away of the forests 
and the tilling of land; these two causes increasing the evapora- 
tion, and carrying away the rainfall quickly to the streams, ins 
of allowing it to gather in underground reservoirs and water- 
courses, 
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Gechnical Record, 


AN IMPROVED HEMPEL’S GAS BURETTE. 

An improved form of the above-named apparatus, devised by 
Herren Greiner and Friedrich, was illustrated and described in 
the Chemical News for the 16th ult. The instrument has the ad- 
vantage of being unaffected by the fluctuating pressure and tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, which is effected by connecting the 
apparatus with a space free from air, but saturated with aqueous 
vapour. We are enabled, through the courtesy of the agents of 
Herren Greiner and Friedrich (Messrs. Townson and Mercer), to 
give diagrams of the apparatus. 





























The illustration shows a gas burette with correction for tempera- 
ture and pressure. A is an ordinary burette, graduated into 100 c.c., 
and fixed ina heavy cast-iron foot E. The burette is closed at the 
top bya Greiner-Friedrich glass cock, opening into two capillary 
tubes aand b. By means of two short pieces of caoutchouc tubes, 
the burette is connected with the manometer F’, and the correction- 
tube B. This is a simple glass tube melted up at the bottom, and 
communicating with the manometer by a caoutchouc tube. The 
burette and the correction-tube are enclosed in a wide glass casing 
tube C, filled with water. This tube isopen above, and closed below 
by a caoutchouc plug having one perforation. The manometer- 
tube F is about 6 mm. wide in its U position; but from e to c it is 
capillary if mercury is used as the closing fluid, but if water is em- 
ployed this part is 3 mm. in width. The burette is connected by 
caoutchouce tubes with the cock G and the level-ball H. Asa closing 
fluid there may be used either mercury or water saturated with the 
gases to be examined. If the gases are measured moist (as gene- 
rally preferable), a drop of water is placed in the correction-tube. 

Before putting the apparatus in action, it is necessary to ascertain, 
once for all, the size of the space between f and ¢ in the manometer- 
tube. This is effected by drawing any volume cf gas into the 
burette, and bringing the three-way cock to the position D, so that 
the burette communicates with the manometer. By raising or lower- 
ing the level-ball, the enclosed gas can be readily brought to the 
same pressure as the gas in the correction-tube. This is the case 
when the liquid stands at the same height in both limbs of 
the U-shaped part of the manometer-tube. The cock G is closed, 
and the volume of the gas is read off on the scale. 

If we then open G again, and lower the level-ball H, the liquid 
in the manometer-tube can easily be drawn up to c. If the cock D 
is then again closed, and the volume of the gas read off on the scale 
(after previously bringing the gas to the pressure of the atmosphere 
by raising the level-ball), the difference of the two readings shows 
the volume of gas sought between f and ein the manometer-tube. 
It is here assumed that the volume of air enclosed in B has the ex- 
ternal preesure then prevailing, which can be easily attained, as 





otherwise we only need to draw the manometer-tube at d out of the 
caoutchouc tube in order to equalize any difference of pressure. 

When this constant has been determined, we proceed as follows 
in gas measurements :—We first fill the burette entirely with the 
closing fluid, by raising the level-ball. We then connect the instru- 
ment by a capillary tube with the receiver containing the gas in 
question, and draw the latter in. The three-way cock must there- 
by have the position D,, so that the gas may enter the tube 6. For 
measuring, the cock is turned into the position D,. Then the 
liquid is brought to the same height in both limbs of the U-shaped 
part of the manometer-tube, by raising or lowering the level-ball, 
and the volume of gas is read off. The true volume of the gas is 
equal to the reading plus the correction. After measuring, the gas 
is drawn back from the manometer-tube into the burette. The 
absorptions are effected in gas pipettes, connected with the tube 6 
by means of capillary tubes. 

The obliquely-bored Greiner-Friedrich glass cocks have the great 
advantage that imperfect closing, in consequence of the formation 
of grooves, is quite impossible. 


WATER GAS, COAL GAS, AND GENERATOR GAS. 

A recent number of the Zeitschrift fiir die Chemische Industrie 
contained, under the above title, a minutely elaborate article by 
Dr. Ferdinand Fischer, author of a treatise on the ‘ Chemical 
Technology of Fuel.” In the American Manufacturer of the 25th 
of November there appeared an abstract of the article, giving 
its leading features, which we reproduce. 

Coal Gas.—After carefully describing the mode of chemical 
analysis adopted by him, the author proceeds in the first place to 
discuss the subject of coal gas. The analyses of coal gas given by 
Tieftrunk, L. T. Wright, Dr. Bunte, Professor Bunsen, Blochmann, 
and himself are referred to, and an average composition stated as 
follows :—Benzol, 0°8; propylene, 0°7 ; ethylene, 2°3 ; methane, 36 ; 
hydrogen, 48; carbonic oxide, 8. The variations are in great part 
due to secondary decompositions, which vary with the mode of 
distillation of the coal.. Ethylene, when heated, yields hydrogen 
and naphthalene. Methane or ethylene, passed repeatedly over 
red-hot palladium, deposits all its carbon; but if the action is not 
pushed to this extreme, methane yields ethylene, propylene, and 
probably the whole series of polymeric hydrocarbons, while acety- 
lene yields benzol and a polymeric series, and so forth. 

The heating value of coal gas is determined from the heating 
values of its components. Benzol, for example, when burned, 
yields 790,000°78 units of heat per gramme—that is, a gramme 
of benzol will, upon combustion, evolve enough heat to raise the 
temperature of 790,000°78 grammes of water 1°C.; this being, 
however, on the assumption that the products of combustion are 
so far cooled down as to yield water at 0°C. If, however, the 
products are only so far cooled down that the resultant water 
vapour remains as vapour at 20° C., the amount of heating power 
will be limited to 757,600°78 units of heat. These two figures 
correspond to the following:—A cubic metre of benzol vapour, 
measured under ordinary conditions, will, when burned, evolve 
35,400 or 34,000 units of heat, according as the water vapour 
produced is condensed to water at 0° C. or remains as vapour at 
20°C. Similarly propylene gives 22,500 or 21,000 heat-units ; 
ethylene, 15,000 or 14,000; methane, 9500 or 8540; hydrogen, 
8070 or 2580; carbonic oxide, 3050. The coal gas, therefore, of the 
average percentage given in a preceding paragraph, will have the 
following heating power :—Benzol, 272 units; propylene, 147 units; 
ethylene, 822 units; methane, 3074 units; hydrogen, 1238 units ; 
carbonic oxide, 244 units—total, 5297 heat-units per cubic metre— 
when the condensation of products stops at 20°C., or 5922 heat- 
units when it is pushed so far as to deposit water at a freezing 
temperature. The gas evolved from a ton of coal is about 300 
cubic metres; and, therefore, has a heating power of 1,589,109 
units. The coal from which it is produced has an average heating 
power of 8000 units per kilogramme, or 8,000,000 units per ton. 
The coal gas, therefore, has in heating power about 20 per cent. of 
the value of the coal from which it was distilled. 

Generator Gas.—In order to make gas of the residual coke, 
oxygen must be introduced, either pure or as the oxygen of the air. 
The equations which guide us are, with the corresponding heat 
equivalents : 

(1) C+O=CO= +4 29,000 units—i.e., 12 grammes of carbon 
and 16 of oxygen evolve, on combining to form carbonic 
oxide, 29,000 heat-units, or heat enough to raise 29,000 
grammes of water 1° C. 

(2) C+ 0, = CO, = + 97,000 units. 

(8) C + CO, = 2CO — 97,000 + 58,000 = — 89,000 units—zi.e., 
97,000 units are absorbed in breaking up CO,, and the recom- 
bination into 2CO evolves 58,000; thus 39,000 units are 
absorbed during the reaction. 

(4a) C + H,O = CO + Hy — 68,400 + 29,000 = — 39,400 units, 
if the H,O be liquid at 0° C. 

(4b) C + H,0 = CO + H, — 57,600 + 29,000 = — 28,600 units, 
when the water is vapour at 20° C. 

(5a) C + 2 H,0 (liquid at 0° C) = CO, + 2H, — 136,800 + 
97,000 = — 39,800 units. 

(5b) C + 2H,0 (vapour at 20° C) = CO, + 2H, — 115,200 + 
97,000 = — 28,200 units. 

The heating power of the gas may readily be shown to be, in all 
these cases, 97,000 units, minus the heat given out on formation, 
or plus the heat absorbed on formation. For example, in No. 4a, 
the CU, on burning to form CO,, evolves 68,000 units; the H,, in 
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forming liquid water at 0°, evolves 68,400 units—together, 136,400 
units, which amount is equal to 97,000 + 39,400. Equation No, 2 
produces a useless gas. No. 1 is the only useful case in which the 
reaction can go on without the supply of heat from outside, either 
by carrying out the reaction in a retort or by making the coal itself 
glow by causing it to burn continuously (air mixed with the steam) 
or intermittently. : 

The original 12 grammes of coke have a heating value of 97,000 
units; the CO produced by equation No. 1 has a heating value of 
only 68,000 units. The 29,000 units are in the CO produced, for 
that gas is hot ; and if the resulting gas be used at once, the whole 
of the heat may be utilized, but if the gas cools completely down 
on its way to the furnace, 30 per cent. of the heat-value of the 
original coke may be wasted. There is in this, however, often the 
advantage of greater manageableness. 

Generator gas has an average composition as follows :—CO., 5:3 ; 
CO, 23°7; CH,, 1:9; H, 65 ; N, 62°6. The heavier hydrocarbons 
are not formed, or are decomposed by the heat. The oxygen attacks 
the hydrogen more vigorously than the carbonic oxide, so that little 
hydrogen is left in the ultimate product. The heating value is: 
CO., 0; CO, 723 units; CHy, 162 units; H, 168 units; N, 0O— 
total, 1053 units per cubic metre. One ton of coke (heating value 
=7,950,000 units) yielded 4520 cubic metres, with a heat-value of 
4,760,000 units, or 60 per cent. An example is mentioned—Siemens 
gas at the Phenix Iron-Works—in which the heating value was 
835 units per cubic metre. On the contrary, a generator gas from 
wood has a value of 1282 units, according to one analysis, which 
requires confirmation. 

Dissociation appears, from all the recent researches, to play a 
much smaller part than had long been believed. Equation No. 3 
—the making of gas by means of carbonic acid—has assumed 
very little importance, for carbonic acid is dearer than steam. 
Equations Nos. 4 and 5 differ in their results in this—that the 
former gives 50 per cent. of hydrogen and 50 per cent. of carbonic 
oxide, while the latter gives 663 per cent. of hydrogen and 334 per 
cent. of carbonic acid. In the latter case there is a larger volume 
of steam produced, which takes away more heat; and it is only 
when the original steam is very cheap, and the carbonic acid can 
be cheaply removed, that the fifth process is suitable. In any 
case a large quantity of heat is carried away by the very hot steam 
produced. This is only mitigated by the use of regenerators, for 
steam has a very high specific heat; and if, as now appears, the 
specific heat of steam increases with increasing temperature, the 
loss of heat due to this cause must necessarily be all the greater. 
Theoretically, the incoming and the outgoing steam ought to be 
made completely to exchange their temperatures ; but when steam 
is admitted along with air into a generator furnace, the loss of 
heat caused by absorption in the work of decomposing the steam 
is so great as to make it a matter for special consideration in 
each case whether this method of working shall be adopted. 

The earliest proposal for acting upon coal with mixed air and 
steam was that of Constable, followed by that of Michiels in 1846, 
Kirkham in 1859, and recently by Bull and Dowson. Mr. Dow- 
son's own statement is that his gas has the following percentage 
composition :—CO.,, 6°57; CO, 25°07; CH,, 0°31; C.Hy, 0°31; 
H, 18°73; O, 0°03; N, 48°98. A cubic metre of this gas would 
have a heating value of 1316 units; but the author thinks this 
must be above the average working, and that, even if it were 
correct, the gas is, on account of its high nitrogen percentage, too 
poor to be taken to a distance. 

Water Gas.—The action of steam on glowing coal has long been 
known. Langlois gave the following analysis of the product :— 
H, 49°62; CO, 42°21; CO., 6°00; CH,y, 2:17. On this line there 
have been several patents. The general idea was to take nothing 
but hydrogen and carbonic acid, and to get rid of the latter by means 
of milk of lime or soda. Fages proposed to heat the water gas 
together with steam; and thus to minimize the carbonic oxide by 
converting it into acid. Heurtebise followed on the same line as 
Fages. But these methods did not bring about the desired end, be- 
cause the second reaction (CO + H,O = H,+ CO.) was not effected 
with completeness and regularity. All these processes came to 
nothing, because coal gas was cheaper. Fages was the first to 
use, instead of retorts, a vertical furnace, and to blow steam and 
air through alternately. This was done at Narbonne ; the products 
being collected only while the steam was being blown through. 
Messrs. C. and W. Siemens improved on this by heating the steam 
in a regenerator ; and Mr. Lowe applied the idea to anthracite in 
a practical way. 

Greene’s report on water gas, drawn up for the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia, gives the following analysis of Lowe water 
gas made from anthracite :—CO., 3°6; CO, 42°1; H, 44°5; N, 9°8. 
At the Frankfort Gas-Works an experimental Quaglio and Dwight 
apparatus gave the following :—CO,, 7°3; CO, 34:5; H, 500; 
O, 0°7; N, 7°5—the gas being produced at the rate of 43,000 cubic 
feet per ton of coke. In Essen the yield is, in regular working, 
1130 cubic metres, or 39,550 cubic feet of water gas per ton; and 
the average composition is as follows :—CO,, 3°3; CO, 44:0; 
CH,, 0-4; H,48°6; N,3°7. The heating value is : CO.,0; CO, 1342; 
CH,, 34; H, 1254; N, 0—total, 2630 heat-units per cubic metre, 
297,190 heat-units in the whole water gas made, equal to 42 per 
cent. of the heating value of the coke employed, at 7,000,009 heat- 
units per ton. 

But the water gas is made only while the steam is being driven 
through. While the air is being forced in to get up the glow, 
generator gas is being made, and is collected. The yield of this 
product is large ; being 109,550 cubic feet per ton, with an aggregate 





heat-value corresponding to another 42 per cent. of the original 
heating value of the coke. Thus the two qualities of the gas together 
contain 84 per cent. of the heating value of the coke. The cooling 
water takes off 80,000 heat-units per ton of coke; and there is a 
certain loss of heat through the steam being in excess towards the 
end of the water-gas making. At Essen the generator gas is 
conveyed direct, hot as it is, under the boilers. At Essen, at 
Winterthur, at Fiirstenwalde (Pintsch’s), the water gas is used 
with Fahnehjelm’s incandescent magnesia ‘‘ combs ” for lighting. 
A new “ comb” gives, with 64 cubic feet of water gas, a light of 
24 candles; after 60 hours, 16 candles. New ‘“‘combs” cost 15s. 
per 100. At Essen a cubic metre of water gas costs at the works 
scarcely one pfennig per cubic metre (2°6d. per 1000 cubic feet). 
This gives, for lighting at the works, an extremely low price. 
For distribution by mains and service-pipes the cost must 
necessarily be higher, but would generally be below that of coal 
gas and petroleum. 

The gases thus produced give a very clean heat. Water gas is 
used for Siemens-Martin furnaces, welding furnaces, pipe-making, 
and so on, and is very suitable for burning lime for use in sugar 
refining, glass-works, fireproof brick making, chemical works, and 
the like; and the nature of the products—the presence of so much 
hydrogen—renders it suitable for operating reactions which depend 
upon the action of superheated steam. These proceéses, however, 
make gas from coke. If coal is employed directly, tar and ammo- 
nia are destroyed. It would appear proper to distil the coal, collect 
the bye-products, and then, if need be, pass the coal gas into the 
water gas, whose heating value it would enhance. It would not be 
necessary to use very high heats; and the generator gas might 
supply what was necessary. The coke would naturally be made to 
pass direct from the retorts into the generators. 

For the supply of a district, it can only be the ordinary lighting 
gas and water gas that can come into discussion. Water gas pre- 
sents the advantage of enabling, on the whole, a greater proportion 
of the heating power of the original coal to be utilized (coal gas, 
20 per cent. ; water gas, 40 to 45 per cent.). It works very cleanly 
in gas-engines, and it is very cheap; while to provide for the case 
of its escape, it is not difficult to give it some characteristic odour. 
The generator gas is a bye-product. It may be used at the works 
or under boilers, or be supplied to neighbouring factories or electric 
light installations. 

Local circumstances affect prices so much that the author has 
not given any estimates as to the relative cost of the three kinds of 
gases dealt with in his article. 





SIEMENS’S REGENERATIVE GAS-STOVE. 

At the Meeting of The Gas Institute in Manchester in 1885, 
Mr. F. Siemens exhibited and described a regenerative gas-stove 
which he had recently completed. The appliance has been slightly 
modified since its first introduction; and its latest form is shown 


in the accompanying illustration. 
the necessary arrangements for warming 
is admitted by two pipes, on opposite sides, 
gas issues and is burnt. In immediate 
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proximity to the flame, and heated by 
the products of combustion, is the cast- 
iron regenerative arrangement, through 
which air for combustion passes, and be- 
comes intensely hot; it is then by suit- 
able arrangements brought into intimate 
contact with both sides of the fleme, 
whereby the heat-radiating power is 
greatly increased, and the combustion 
made so far perfect as to emit odour- 
less products. The hot flame impinges 
on a porcelain plate, by which the greater 
portion of the radiant heat is reflected 
through the mouth of the stove, and 
warms the lower parts of the room. The 

2.— products of combustion then pass on 
to the chimney or into the open air, traversing on the way the 
regenerator and three parallel chambers in succession. The latter 
are so arranged that the air from the room circulates freely and 
regularly around them, escaping through the latticed top plate, 
which is also fitted with a trough for water, to keep the air sufficiently 
moist. The casing covers the whole apparatus, and serves both 
for ornament and for use in regulating the flow of air. Some slits 
near the bottom and top of the casing facilitate influx and egress of 
the air to be heated. Thereisin front a small opening, closed with 
a mica plate, through which the flame can be seen, as well as for 
purposes of adjustment. The chief advantage claimed for this 
stove over others is that it heats the lower as well as the upper 
parts of an apartment. 



































Mr. E, J. BarnFretp, formerly Manager of the Swanage Gas- 
Works, has been appointed successor to Mr. J. Forbes as Manager 
of the Chepstow Gas-Works; this gentleman having recently 
accepted the position of Manager of the Port Elizabeth (Cape of 
Good Hope) Gas- Works. 
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Hegister of Patents. 


IxcanpEscence Gas-Burver.—Davies, E., of Wood Green, London, N. 
No. 1376; Jan. 28, 1887. [8d.} 

This burner consists (as shown in the engraving) of a short tube A, 
the interior of which is fitted with a small tube E for the introduction 
of coal gas, while holes on each side admit air, as in an ordinary Bunsen 
burner. Screwed into A is a tube G, with a small hole at the top; and 
fitted to the side of it is a short tube H, with a tap screwed on. Into 





this tube is screwed a conductor or small tube J, carried up the interior 
of G to near the hole in the top. On the other side of G is fitted a 
set-screw, to hold a rod L (turned round at the top and connected to a 
holder M), which carries the piece of marble N for the jet of heat to 
impinge upon. In this way, with coal or hydrogen gas introduced at a 
slight pressure through E, and air drawn in to mix in G, and pass out at 
the top, and an oxygen gas (at a higher pressure than the other gas) 
throuch J, @ jet of the most intense heat is produced; and when im- 
pinged against the marble, it produces a brilliant white light. 

Cansurettine Gas-Lamps.—Kitson, A., of Philadelphia. 

Sept. 9, 1887. [8d.] 

A sectional elevation for a lamp constructed according to this invention, 
for the utilization of solid hydrocarbon enriching material, is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is a four-burner lamp, surrounded by 
a metallic casing K, to which is attached at the lower end a bell-shaped 
disc D, situated immediately over the burners B, to catch the heated pro- 
ducts of combustion and bring them in contact with the gas-supply pipe 
P. At the lower end of this pipe a metal collar A is attached. The lower 
part of the collar is screw-threaded, and serves to connect with the neck 
N of the carburetting vessel C, constructed in two parts, connected 
together by a screwed joint J. Rigidly connected to the bottom of the 
carburetting vessel is a handle H, by which the lower half of the vessel 
may be disconnected from the upper part. At the bottom of the gas-pipe 
and fitting it tightly inside, is a metal bushing T, in which a small tube 
slides easily. At the lower end of this tube is attached a float I, resting 
on the surface of the hydrocarbon, and serving to keep the tube at all 
times the same distance from the carburetting material. The bushing is 
drilled near the head with several holes, which allow an escape of gas 
from the interior. By partially unscrewing it from the pipe P, an outlet 
for the gas is provided direct from the supply-pipe to the burners, as 


I 


No. 12,229; 

















shown by the arrows. This escaping gas being unenriched serves to 
dilute the enriched gas ; and by unscrewing the bushing more or less, a 
greater or less quantity of unenriched gas will escape. This simple form 
of regulator serves to regulate the proportion of the mixtures of enriched 
and unenriched gases. The top of the neck N of the vessel is grooved 
out as shown, and the groove filled with an asbestos washer, which 
presses against a wedge-shaped ring on part of the collarA. The action 
of this ring and washer is to close off the gas and carbon vapour from 
the burners by turning the vessel by means of the handle H, and screw- 
ing up the neck N against the ring. This forms a shut-off for both gas 





and carbon vapour from the burners, and may be used as an ordinary 
gas-cock. Z isa bushing screwed into the collar A, the object of which 
is (by means of an asbestos washer) to make the screw-thread of the neck 
N gas-tight when turning it up and down. Inside the vessel C is shown 
another vessel M (containing the enriching material) made of tin or any- 
thing non-porous. The material is first melted, and then run into the 
vessel, after which the opening at the top of it is closed with paper (to 
prevent the escape of unpleasant odours); and the vessel is in-erted 
bodily into the vessel C—the paper having first been torn away. 

The action of the lamp is as follows :—After inserting the mould in 
the vessel and allowing the gas to enter the supply-pipe P, the handle H 
is turned in the direction of unscrewing the vessel C. The gas passes 
down in the direction of the arrows to the burners B where it is lighted. 
The heat from the burners passes through the bell-shaped dise D, and 
up through the casing K out at the top. The casing serves to hold the 
heat in contact with the pipe P, which heats the gas. Most of the gas 
passes out through the float I on to the material, which becomes vola 
tilized and mixes with the gas as it ascends to the burners. Another 
part of the gas flows direct to the burners, as indicated, without enter- 
ing the vessel C. A disc at the top of the casing is to prevent too 
great a draught of hot vapour up through the casing; and it may be 
raised or lowered so as to alter the draught. The outer casing is only 
for ornament; the inner one K receiving the heat, and thus preserving 
the outer one from tarnishing. 


Reeciatine Gas-Burners.—Hawkins, J. G., and Barton, J., of Peter- 
borough. No. 14,866; Nov. 1, 1887. {6d. 

This invention, according to fig. 1, consists of a metal case, in which 
a steatite nib is inserted in the usual manner. The inside of the case is 
made with two shoulders; and the lower part of it is contracted. F isa 
metallic close fitting diaphragm thrust down the case until it rests on 
the contracted part. The central portion of the diaphragm is cylindrical, 
with covical-shaped openings G. Within the cylinder a plug H, attached 
to a spindle I, is capable of rising and falling. Above the disphragm 
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and attached to the spindle is a metallic dise J, the centre formed into a 
cone K, which acts as a valve, and has for its seat a fixed diaphragm L, 
which fits the case tightly and rests upon the lower shoulder. The 
spindle I is prolonged sufficiently to pass through a central aperture in 
the fixed diaphragm M, resting on the top shoulder of the case. The 
diaphragm M has a number of perforations for the passage of the gas to 
the burner. 

In fig. 2 is shown a modification of the plug H; the plug having 
several inverted conical grooves or channels O formed in its periphery. 

On gas being admitted to the burner, it passes through the conical 
openings G (fig. 1) or through the grooves O (fig. 2), and exerts an upward 
pressure upon the under-side of the disc J, which rises and causes the 
plug H to rise also and partially close G or O. The quantity of gas 
passing is therefore restricted ; but in order that the regulation shall be 
more perfect, it has to flow by the sides of the dise J into the chamber N, 
where a downward pressure is exerted upon the conical valve K while 
passing through the valve-seat on its way to the point of consumption. 
The pressure therefore to which the burner is adjusted is the difference 
between the pressure entering through G and the pressure at its passage 
through the seat at L; and this pressure may be varied by increasing 
or diminishing the weight of the moving parts. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

17,512.—Bartuett, J. K., ‘‘ Improvements in station gas governors 
and in the apparatus for varying the pressure of gas either by hand or 
automatically.” Dec. 20. 

17,515.—Hanppan, H. J., ‘‘ Improved self-regulating gas-burner.”” A 
communication from W. M. Jackson. Dec. 20. 

17,558.—Bennett, W. H., ‘“ Improvements in the mixture and treat- 
ment of materials for enriching coal gas, and in removing or preventing 
stoppages in ascension-pipes.”” A communication from J. Lamy. Dec. 21. 

17,579.—Justicr, P. M., “Improvements in meters for water and 
other liquids.” A communication from J. Thomson. Dec. 21. 
‘ 17,598.—Taytor, W., ‘*‘ Governing steam-engines and gas-engines, &c.”” 

lec. 22. 

17,676.—Lawrence, R. S., “‘ Improvements in carburetters or appara- 
tus for enriching or producing gas.’’ Dec. 23. 

17,686.—Bicxerton, H. N., ‘Improvements in the method of and 
apparatus for starting gas-engines.” Dec. 23. 

17,707.—Pixe, W. H., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-stoves.”” Dec. 24. 

17,738.—WeatuERnoae, G. W., ‘‘ Improvements in petroleum and gas 
or vapour engines.” Dec. 24. 
— H. P., “Improvements in gas-heating apparatus.” 

lec. 24. 

17,779.—Panrxer, J., and Lonspauz, H. W., ‘‘ Apparatus for attaching 
to gas-brackets for heating purposes.” Dec. 27. 

17,789.—Beuu, J. B., ‘* Preventing the escape of fumes from gas- 


stoves.”” Dec. 27. 
17,799.—Hvutcurn:on, H., “ Improvements in apparatus for generat- 
ing gas.” Dec. 27. 
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Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





GAS COMPANIES AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

Sin,—As an old “ gas man” and a firm believer in the value and useful- 
ness of gas as an Institution, I offer you sincere thanks for your editorial 
remarks upon the new departure of the Imperial Continental Gas Asso- 
ciation, in setting up electric lighting at the Vienna Opera House. 

I think some disappointment must have been felt by a good many of 
us, that no allusion was made from week to week in the Journat to the 
observations of Mr. George Livesey at the general meeting; and one 
almost feared that the courtesy with which the conversation was con- 
ducted and closed, almost prohibited a prolongation of the discussion 
upon the issues then raised, as being superfluous, if not unseemly. It 
struck me at the time that this was a narrow view to take of the matter ; 
and I am glad you have developed, in the article of yesterday, the valuable 
theory which runs distinctly through Mr. Livesey’s speech, and which I 
trust is not now likely to be lost sight of. The logic of the incident is, as 
you state, “ writ large,” and ought to be well thought out by all upon whom 
rests the responsibility of gas management. 

I remember, when the electric scare was at its height, a strong inclina- 
tion manifesting itself in certain influential gas quarters to take up and 
run the new lighting conjointly, and how I had to urge (persuasively, of 
course), the trite but telling axiom, ne sutor ultra crepidam, upon the 
would-be adventurers. It told, and my gas interest escaped ; and a big 
escape it was. I can only hope that your powerful reasoning will bear 
its legitimate fruit, and that, letting electricians supply electric light, we 
may follow the advice of the above dictum and develop ours. 

And here comes the point of my letter. I do not think we gas men 
have yet met the electric light wisely. It has been the habit for years, 
at meeting after meeting, to allude to our would-be competitor in respect 
to its cost, its flickering, its uncertainty, and so on—usually winding up 
with a little pooh-poohing, and that “‘ we have nothing to fear.” Now it 
has always struck me that this “ just-keeping-your-head-above-water ” 
policy is a wretchedly weak and deplorable one; and unworthy of the 
men who have brought the gas interest to the position it holds to-day. 
A more active development of its maximum usefulness, effect, and 
economy, is what is now needed. Let us drop the electric light altogether. 
What can gas be made todo? Have either of the Railway Companies 
or the Bridge Authorities for instance, been asked by the Company sup- 
plying them with gas, to permit their perfect lighting with the latest, most 
economical, and effective burners, and at the minimum cost? Could not 
The Gaslight and Coke Company light the Cannon Street station much 
better than that ghastly glare now adopted—at one moment oppressive by 
a blinding glitter and the next by a dimness almost dark? Similiarly as 
to the bridges, and certain spots where roads and traflic centre. There 
seems to be nobody to intelligently take up and develop this usefulness 
of gaslight. The manufacture has had a good deal of thought bestowed 
upon it—has almost reached, one would suppose, its maximum excel- 
lence; application is the field, almost untrodden, that we should now 
most vigorously enter. 


Dec. 28, 1887. I. A. CrookEeNDEN. 


THE DESULPHURIZATION OF COKE—A REMINISCENCE. 

Str,—In your issue of the 13th inst. I notice there was a discussion 
at the meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers, 
on Dec. 3, on a paper read at a previous meeting by Mr. Duxbury on the 
Cooper Coal-Liming Process; and that Mr. Hunter is reported to have 
said that “27 years ago the late Mr. Jabez Church, who was connected 
with the Vauxhall Gas-Works, took out a patent for the process of mix- 
ing lime with coal.” I rather think the statement should have run thus: 
In 1845 the father of the late Jabez Church took out a patent for free- 
ing oven coke (or coke otherwise made) from sulphur, by passing a current 
of electricity through the mass while hot in the oven or retort, In proof 
of this I would just mention that in 1846, Messrs. Greener and Staite 
(who were great in those days as improvers of what we now know as the 
arc lamp), in order to get away from the employment of retort carbon for 
their electrodes, patented a method for making them of a composition. 
They claimed the use of lamp-black, charcoal, or coke already purified 
from sulphur, by the application of electricity, ‘in accordance with the 
process patented by Jabez Church in 1845.” I saw the arrangement 
about that time at some coke-ovens near Greenwich. I believe the 
process was also tried at the Vauxhall Gas-Works, while Mr. Church was 
Manager; and this might have been the ‘ 27 years ago” mentioned 
by Mr. Hunter. In this case the electric current was passed through the 
coke while it was in the retorts. 

This correction (if it be one) of Mr. Hunter’s statement brings to my 
mind an incident which, with your permission, I will relate. We all 
know that the very first volume of the Journan opens with an electric 
light scare, brought about by the exhibition of Staite’s lamp ; but it did 
not last long, because the cost of the battery power became known to be 
so great. In 1852, however, Mr. Roberts invented—or supposed he had 
done so—a battery, similar to those we hear much about just now, which 
would do all that was required, and leave a residue that would pay all 
expenses, and leave something to the good. Well, this invention, while 
yet a secret and unsecured, was by some means or other, laid before the 
Directors of the then City of London Gas Company so strongly as to 
give them an idea that the affair was worth taking up. Here was a 
scheme to light all London without gas, by a simple and profitable means. 
There would be no gasholders to keep in repair ; no retorts to reinstate. I 
forget what was to be done with the mains; but the site of the works 
would be utilized for generating the necessary power and the working up 
of the residue. The Directors having made up their minds to go into 
the affair, and be first in the impending scramble, in order to learn all 
about the scheme before a patent should make it known to the public, 
entered into a bond of £25,000 on behalf of Mr. S. Church, a brother of 
Jabez, and an old and tried officer, with the understanding that he 
ty be let into the secret of the scheme, especially that part of it re- 
er to the battery. This being settled, and Mr. Church initiated, a 

panes was securely stowed away under lock and key at the works, with 
elements so arranged as to leave as a residue pure white lead. This 


material being used as an ingredient in the glaze for porcelain, Alderman 





Copeland, after a certain quantity had been formed by the new pro- 
cess, was induced to try some of it at his works. Whether or not 
there were any preliminary experiments I never heard ; but one thing I 
know, it was tried on a dinner service, which, when ready, was sent to 
London for inspection, and was soon pronounced to be a failure. Here 
my knowledge of the details of the affair ends. For fear of the bond, 
which was not cancelled for some time after the failure, the mysterious 
affair was allowed to die out in silence. 

Since thinking of this matter, I have seen Roberts's specification, and 
find that it has gone through three editions ; one being as late as 1885. 
This shows us how the thought has been running on this class of 
primary battery during the thirty odd years which have gone by. 

Dec. 26, 1887. W. Many. 


THE COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF VARIOUS MODES OF 
TREATING LIQUIDS WITH GASES. 

Srr,—With reference to the experiments of Dr. Hurter, alluded to in 
the last number of the JournaL, it may be worth mentioning that, in 
some experiments of my own with the same object, I found the 
most efficient method was to use an atomizer formed by two converging 
jets similar to an ordinary union-jet gas-burner, with a sufficient head 
on the liquid to completely ‘* pulverize” the liquid, and divide it into a 
floating mist. The jets require to be very small, to obtain this fine divi- 
sion; and the largest size I have used, on a comparatively small scale, is 
the same as an ordinary No. 7 union-jet. Five of these, set in such a 
manner that the sprays do not interfere with each other, are sufficient 
for a chamber of 2 cubic feet capacity; and this is capable of dealing 
with about 1000 cubic feet of gas per hour. If three of these chambers 
are employed in succession, using the nearly saturated liquor for the 
first and fresh liquor for the last, the washing would probably be as 
complete as p ssible. 

It is, of course, a small matter to speak of dealing with 1000 cubic 
feet of gas per hour, to a gas engineer who has to deal with the ordinary 
output of a large plant. But the fact remains that it is possible to treat 
a comparatively large quantity with a very small apparatus; and the 
idea may be worth working out on a large scale. 


Warrington, Dec. 31, 1887. Tuos. FLETCHER. 





STAND-PIPES V. DEFECTIVE WATER-BUTTS. 

Sim,—The article by “ Inspector” published in the Journau for the 
20th ult. (p. 1090) states that the stand-pipes erected in the borough of 
Leeds are to be removed on sanitary grounds. I am at a loss to under- 
stand on what “‘ sanitary grounds ’’ a stand-pipe is defective. Perhaps 
some of your readers will kindly explain the reasons for discontinuing 
that which is considered by most water-works managers to be a perfect 
system, as compared with the rough-and-ready method of supply to the 
poor so ably described by “Inspector.” In my experience stand-pipes 
have been a great boon to the public, as well as to the water companies, 
when fixed in the crowded alleys and courts of large towns. As to the 
supply of water being shut off for repairs, of course this will happen. 
But it will be so very seldom that it need not be taken into consideration ; 
and where the distributing-pipes are fixed (as they are in modern practice) 
with a main cock at the corner of every street or block of houses, it is 
only a short distance that the poor people have to go to the nearest 
stand-pipe, which must be erected as in times of frost. Such a mishap as 
a burst pipe is rare now-a-days. The mains are laid so much stronger 
than formerly that such accidents seldom occur; and if a small main 
does burst, two hours’ work will put everything in order again. 

There is no scarcity of cases of the disgraceful system described by 
‘“‘ Inspector.”” We have only to turn to page 1099 of the number of the 
JouRNaAL in which his article appears, and we find the “ defective butt ’— 
I suppose it was decayed, and useless for the storeage of the first com- 
modity of life. Why the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company 
should put on a new supply to a “ defective butt ’’ without directing the 
attention of the Medical Officer of Health or the Sanitary Inspector to 
the defects, is beyond my comprehension, seeing that Regulation 13 of 
the Metropolis Water Acts would compel the responsible person to fix a 
new cistern. 

While referring to this matter, I may add that your reports of legal 
proceedings in relation to water consumers and their supplies are highly 
oe ee agyeeenE ty SUPERINTENDENT. 


Famture or THE Gas Supply aT THE ALEXANDRA Docks, Newrortr.— 
About three o'clock on the morning of the 22nd ult., the Alexandra Docks 
at Newport (Mon.) were suddenly plunged in darkness, to the great con- 
sternation of those engaged in loading vessels and in other works. It 
appears that in March last the Dock Company commenced to light their 
premises from private gas-works constructed by themselves. From some 
cause or another—as yet unexplained—the gas went out on the morning 
in question, and during Thursday night the same state of hopeless dark- 
ness continued ; the work of berthing vessels, &c., being carried on by 
means of fog-horn signalling. Late on Friday night the Engineer of the 
Newport Gas Company (Mr. T. Canning), was communicated with, and 
he at once undertook the supply of light to the docks, so that on the night 
of the 24th the gloom of the two preceding nights was happily dissipated, 
and a serious obstruction to the trade of the port removed. The Gas 
Company are now supplying the docks, and will continue doing so until 
the Dock Company’s gas-works are rehabilitated. 

Brston Gas Company.—In the report presented by the Directors of 
this Company at the forty-second annual ae meeting of shareholders 
yesterday, they stated that the profit and loss account showed a balance 
of £4287 1ls. 2d. From this sum they proposed to pay on dividends of 5s. 
and 3s. 6d. per share on the “A” and “B” shares respectively—making, 
with the interim dividends, 10s. and 7s. for the year; the balance of 
£1872 11s. 2d. to be carried to the next year’s accounts. The accounts 
accompanying the report showed that the profits of the year’s trading fell 
short of paying the usual dividends by about £800—a deficiency which 
would have been greater but for the advance of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet 
which was made in the price of gas in July last. This advance would 
not have been necessary but for the falling off in the consumption, which 
in the nine months ending June 30 was equal to 4 million cubic feet. 
With a view to obtain the best possible return for the residuals, plant for 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia has been erected, and will be 
put into operation in June next, when the present contract expires. The 
works, under the supervision of Mr. J. S. Reeves, the Secretary and 
Manager, have been maintained in good working order. 
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ENNISKILLEN PETTY SESSIONS.—Monpay, Dec. 19. 
(Before the Rev. Mr. Fritu, Chairman, and a Bench of Magistrates.) 
ENNISKILLEN GAS COMPANY UV. TRIMBLE—ILLEGAL CONSUMPTION OF GAS. 

In this case, which caused considerable local excitement, the defendant 
appeared in answer to four summouses charging him (1) with using, on 
certain days in November and December, by means of a burner other than 
one provided or approved by the Company, the gas supplied by them with- 
out it being duly registered ~ 4 the meter ; (2) with fixing a communication- 
pipe to their service-pipe without their consent; (3) with consuming gas 
contrary to the statute; and (4) with unlawfully disconnecting his meter 
without giving 24 hours’ notice in writing to the Company. Three of the 
summonses were taken out under the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and 
one under the Act of 1871. 

Mr. J. W. Dane appeared for the Company; Mr. Truee conducted his 
own defence. 

Mr. Dayz, in opening the case, said the defendant was one of the largest 
consumers of gas in the town, as he had for some years used gas for driving 
his engine. He had two or three meters in connection with his supply. 
Previous to the 2lst of November, defendant made a request that the Gas 
conay Sear supply him with a service-pipe for his private dwelling- 
house. The Manager (Mr. A. Dimbleby), in compliance with this request, 
laid on a pipe, which he caused to be plugged up in the usual way, so that 
there was noconnection between the pipe and the house. Without making 
any communication with the Company or with Mr. Dimbleby, Mr. Trimble 
sent for a man and requested him to connect the service-pipe with the 
meter. This was done; and afterwards a man named Shaw was called in, 
and asked to disconnect the meter from the service-pipe, and connect the 
latter with the house supply-pipe. Shaw declined; saying that this would 
be using gas not registered, and would be unlawful. Then another man 
named Jennings was sent for; and he, by Mr. Trimble’s instructions, dis- 
connected the meter on the 2lst of November, and defendant continued 
to use the gas from that date until the matter was discovered. If these 
facts could be proved, it was clear defendant had contravened the Acts 
of Parliament, and was liable to the penalties therein mentioned. 

Mr. Dimbleby was then called, and deposed to the facts as above stated. 
He asserted that Mr. Trimble never asked him, or anyone representing 
him, to take out the plug, or communicated with him when he did so. He 
first became acquainted with the matter on the 2nd of December. He went 
to the house on that evening, and found that the service-pipe communi- 
cated with the supply-pipe to the house, and that the meter had been 
disconnected and was not registering. It was not with his knowledge that 
the pipe was attached, or that defendant burned the gas or disconnected the 
meter. Even if he had simply connected the meter with the service-pipe, 
the Company could have interfered. 

Witness was cross-examined at great length by the defendant. He ad- 
mitted that the meter was open to view—there was no attempt at conceal- 
ment; and that defendant had stated, in reply to witness’s remark that 
the Company’s gas was being improperly burned, that he had not had time 
to communicate with them. 

By the Bencu: Mr. Trimble, by disconnecting the meter, consumed more 
gas than he would otherwise have done ; and witness believed the Company 
lost gas as the result of his action. 

Cross-examination resumed: He did not know what kind of burners, or 
how many of them, were consuming gas from the disconnected pipe. He 
disapproved of all burners that were using gas of the Company that was 
not registered. In cases where the meter was disconnected, it was usual 
to take the average corresponding quarter. Mr. Trimble had paid for the 
shop by an average quarter. 

Mr. Trimpte : What did you report to the Company about this matter ? 

Witness: That I found gas passing through a pipe, which I had laid into 
your house, without going through a meter; and that it was very painful 
and astonishing to me. And I gave them to understand—and the Company 
do understand it—that I would rather have given you £50 than have 
seen it. 

Did you say to me in the hall that I was stealing the gas ?—I may have 
said that you were taking it surreptitiously or stealing it. 

Was I stealing it ?—I will not answer a question so technical as that. 
You took gas which was not yours, and which was not registered. 

There are two elements—concealment and fraud —in stealing. Was 
this meter concealed ?—No; but your action in severing the pipe from the 
instrument which measured the gas—that was concealed. 

Mr. Dane remarked that it was not alleged that the meter was concealed. 
No charge of fraud was made. 

Mr. TRIMBLE said he was defending a case in which there was a charge 
of dishonesty on his part ; and he hoped he would get fair play. 

In further cross-examination, witness admitted that the omission to 
give notice might have been simply an error on the part of defendant. 

Herbert Dimbleby, son of the previous witness, said he remembered the 
service-pipe being put into Mr. Trimble’s house. It was plugged up so 
that the gas could not be used. He next saw it on the 2nd of December, 
when he found it connected with the supply-pipe to the house. There 
was no way of registering the gas; and he told his father. 

Samuel Shaw Taneeed that on the 2lst of November he was asked by 
Mr. Trimble to disconnect the pipes from the meter, so as to give him a 
better supply of gas ; and he refused, because he had to go to another job. 
There was no attempt at concealment. 

Adam Jennings said he recollected going to Mr. Trimble’s, and under 
his direction connecting the supply-pipe with the outlet from the meter, 
on account of the gas supply being very bad. There was plenty of gas 
in the pipes when he cut off the meter; and it was understood between 
Mr. Trimble and himself that there was to be a new meter put in. 

Mr. Trice then proceeded to address the Bench in his own defence. He 
characterized the case as frivolous and vexatious, and said before convicting 
him they should satisfy themselves that what he did was with the intention 
to wrong and defraud the Company. He held that from the cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses for the prosecution alone there was no case, and that 
the charge of fraud had been shattered to pieces. 

Mr. J. Wray, Borough Surveyor, was called, and said that although he 
had seen the meter after it was disconnected, he had not the remotest 
idea that this had been done for an improper purpose. 

Mr. Dane : Do you consider that it was a proper thing to do? 

Witness : It wasa very foolish thing to do, without giving notice to the 
Company. 

Mr. Harvey, a builder, endorsed Mr. Wray’s evidence. 

Mr. TrimsBLe admitted the technical irregularity through which he was 
defendant. He said that he had tendered, as permitted by the law to do, 
payment for whatever gas he had taken ; and argued that he had not done 
anything dishonourable, for which he should be punished. 

Mr. Dane contended that no evidence of tender had been given ; and that 
even if there had been, the 39th section of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, quoted by Mr. Trimble, only applied to a civil action for damages. 





Mr. Trimble had tried to make it appear that there was something 
personal in the prosecution. He (Mr. Dane) appeared there on behalf of 
the Gas pene oe L who knew no distinction between one man and another; 
and Mr. Dimbleby, their Manager, had simply discharged his duty when 
he, with the authority of the Company, appeared to prosecute. Mr, 
Trimble had tried to make it appear that it was a mistake that caused him 
to forget to give the notice. It was absurd to think that Mr. Trimble had 
forgotten, as the fact must have remained in his mind as he saw the gas 
burning, that it was not being registered. He asked their Worships to 
give convictions in all four cases. The Company, he added, might have 
brought a charge of larceny against the defendant, and cut off his gas the 
very night the matter was discovered. 

The Magistrates then retired; and, after a short interval, returned into 
Court, when 

The CuarrMaN said the Bench had come to the conclusion to inflict a 
penalty of 5s., as they considered it was an error on defendant’s part, and 
that he should have given notice to the Company. 

The other three summonses were marked “ no rule.” 

Mr. Dane applied for costs; but the Bench would only grant the costs 
of the Court—Is. 6d. 


DUBLIN POLICE COURT.—WeEnpneEspay, Dec. 28. 
(Before Mr. Byrne.) : 
THE ALLIANCE GAS COMPANY AND THEIR ELECTRIC LIGHTING POWERS. 

To-day, Mr. Hely, of Dame Street, Dublin, was summoned by the 
Dublin Corporation for having, on the 15th and 16th of November last, 
“ without their consent and without lawful authority,” wilfully displaced 
and made alterations in the pavement of Dame Street. 

Mr. BEwLey, Q.C., appeared for the complainants; Mr. Martin, Q.C., 
for the defendant. 7 

The complaint against the defendant was that he had put up, in the 
street in question, two poles for electric lighting purposes. Before he 
could do this he had, of course, to break up the pavement; and this, it was 
alleged, he had done without the consent of the Corporation. 

For the defence it was proved (among other witnesses by Mr. W. F. 
Cotton, Secretary of the Alliance Gas Company) that the defendant 
oe to the Gas Company to erect two electric lights outside his place 
of business. The work was to be done for £8; the fixtures and wires 
to remain the property of the Company. Before commencing the work, 
the Company had served the usual notice on the Corporation, notifying 
their intention of breaking up the street. 

Mr. Cotton, in cross-examination by Mr. Bew ey, denied that this was 
an assertion of the Company’s right to set up and supply the electric light 
in the city. 

Mr. Bewtey: Have you any authority from the Board of Trade to 
supply electric light in Dublin, or to open any of the streets or public 
thoroughfares for putting down wires ? 

Witness: No; we have not. 

Mr. Byrne said he understood that the case for the Corporation was 
that the Vompany had no lawful authority to erect the poles; and that 
by so doing their action might be regarded as a trespass on the property 
of the Corporation, and render the Company liable to a penalty. 

Mr. Martin submitted that Mr. Hely having contracted with the 
Company, and they, in carrying out the work, having committed the 
alleged offence, they should be proceeded against, and not the defendant, 

After considerable discussion his Worship decided in favour of the Cor- 
poration, and fined Mr. Hely 10s. 

It was announced that an appeal will be made from this decision, as the 
Company intend to contest the right claimed by the Corporation. 






GREENWICH POLICE COURT.—Tuurspay, Dec. 29, 
(Before Mr. Marsuam.) 
CONVICTION FOR OBTAINING A SUPPLY OF WATER FROM A NEIGHBOUR. 

Mr. J. Albany, of 39, Cranfield Road, Brockley, was to-day summoned 
by the Kent Water Company, for supplying the occupiers of adjoining 
premises with the Company’s water from his cistern, in contravention of 
the statute; and Mr. G. F. Wakefield (residing at No. 37 in the same road), 
the person supplied, was summoned for using the water without the con- 
sent of the Company. 

Mr. A. Dickson, Secretary of the Company, appeared for the prosecution. 
The defendants were not present; but they sent letters in which it was 
stated that Mr. Wakefield’s supply had been cut off, and that all that was 
done was to exchange a canful of rain water for a similar quantity of the 
Company’s water. 

Thomas Hubble, in the employ of the Company, said that in April last 
he cut off the supply at Mr. Wakefield’s, and the Company had not since 
supplied the house with water. 

Samuel Payne, one of the Company’s- Inspectors, said that on Nov. 25 
he went to No. 35, Cranfield Road, and saw Mr. Wakefield’s servant go to 
the fence which separated Nos. 37 and 39. A signal having been given, a 
servant from No. 39 received a can from the other servant, and took it 
into the house. She afterwards handed it full of water to the servant 
from No. 37. Witness then made his presence known. Mr. Wakefield’s 
servant took the water, which he had no doubt was the Company’s, into 
the house. 

Mr. Dickson said he had received a letter from Mr. Wakefield, who had 
also called upon him, asking that the supply of water to his house might 
be restored. 

Thomas Hubble stated that water was supplied by the Company to Mr. 
Albany’s house, and he had cautioned that gentleman's wife against giving 
any of it away; telling her that if this was done, they were liable to have 
the supply cut off. 

Mr. Marsuam suggested that this should be made known to Mr. Albany. 

Mr. Dickson said that in another case it had been decided that the occu- 
pier was liable ; and the husband should, he thought, be responsible for the 
act of bis wife. 

Mr. Marsuam said he did not know that. The case against Mr. Wake- 
field had been made ont, and he should fine him 20s. and 2s. costs. The 
other summons would be adjourned. 


GivtnG their review of the trade of the city and district during the past 
year, the Glasgow Herald, of this 27th ult., remarked that “ those firms 
whose special departments are in gas apparatus have had a good year of it. 
Messrs. Laidlaw, Sons, & Caine, Limited, have been wellemployed with such 
apparatus, both for home and abroad; large contr-cts being executed for 
Italy, Spain, Canada, New Zealand, and the Australian Colonies. The 
admission of these goods into Spain at the same customs’ rates as those 
other countries paid, had enabled our manufacturers to secure contracts 
for that country which otherwise might have passed them. The new tariff 
in Italy adds considerably to the duties payable on iron goods ; but it is too 
soon to say definitely what the effect of this increase will be on our trade 
with that country. So faras can be judged at present, it will not be so pre- 
judicial as it seemed to be at first sight. In fact the firm referred to has 
already fixed fairly large orders on the basis of the new tariff.” 
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riments carried outat the suggestion of the Royal Agricultural Society, 


: > ex 
ta iliscellaneons Hevos 3 and noticed in the Journat for the 24th of May last year (p. 942). As 


regards the results of experiments from foreign sources, nothing has come 
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her; 
hen oy them worthy of . ee, Most of them are oa a a 
Mr. . EO MMONIA DURIN of previous returns, with immaterial variations ; and, of course; the advo- 
him THE MARKET FOR suLzus> YE - ha om 6 THs cates of nitrate still harp upon the superiority of this commodity, although 
had We have received from Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch, of Mason’s Build- they have, in not a few cases, to admit the equality of sulphate—if not its 
gas ings, Liverpool, a copy of their “* Annual Review of the Market for Sulphate | S™Periority as well—in by no means single or exceptional instances. They 
§ to of Ammonia during 1887,” for notice in our columns, as in former years. It | °.¥ they will no doubt have a larger and perhaps more decisive number 
pe consists of two sections—one being @ General Review, and the other a of results to dissect next year, as very elaborate instructions have been issued 
the Review of the Markets (the latter comprising & usual account, of | the by one flalle) plait et ae in — 
h)— to ta’ le 1 . rcke: in v 
into — the markets month by month)—and the customary ° of determining more definitely the relations between sulphate and nitrate, 
In their General Review, Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch give first con- and the returns from each, under co-equal conditions of climate, soil, &c. 
ot i sideration to the influence of nitrate of soda upon the mare, They do ee ee Beeis = » cone’ ee B.. 
an i i i Iphate will i | . irsch observe @ oO at the 
this, they explain, not becasse they telat eee ees att yen rom | figures for the past twelve months do not reveal anything of a startling 


our shores by its Transatlantic brother, but on account of the influence of J 
nitrate poleg. brought to bear upon sulphate values at almost every stage | Mature. There was, they say, “ neither an abrupt fall nor yet a meteoric 
osts of the market. They have never held that, under present circumstances, rise.’ The market pursued the even tenour of its way ; and the fluctuations 
there is any cause for alarm, and they still share the same view; and | Were very gradual—almost unprecedentedly so. They ascribe this condi- 
rhaps never more than during the past year has it been 60 satisfactorily | tion to the half-hearted action of the few speculators, who, resting their 
Frown that nitrate will not dethrone sulphate, and will not even affect its | ®nticipations on a broken reed, once or twice attempted to steal a march 
value, except under some new, but as yet far-off conditions. The tables | UPOm the manufacturers by doing a forward business at below the exist- 
accompanying the “ Review » show the relationship which is said to exist ing values—transactions which must have eventually left them poorer in 
pocket. ‘These speculators,” they go on to remark, “ must have been 


the § : : 

: between nitrate and sulphate to be, to say the least, a very curious one. L 8 r | 
last, Referring to these tables, the authors say: “ We find in corresponding especially —_ during the past three months, when they took it for 
ced weeks nitrate at 9s. per cwt., sulphate at £11 10s., nitrate at 8s. 9d. per cwt., granted that sulphate must, by rule-of-thumb, be subject to the decline 

; previously experienced durin these slack months—slack usually as far as 


and sulphate at £12 15s. Then again nitrate at 12s. per cwt. and sulphate . } 
Lc. FF at £11 10s. only ; an anomalous state of things, which has not existed since the demand is concerned, and also oppressed by the ponderous weight of 
! the earthquake in 1879, and which, in the present instance, was equally due an increasing and heavy production. To a spectator outside the arena, it 

must have been curious to observe how blind these speculators were deter- 


the 15 : * ° * * r 
y to some exceptional circumstances—i.e., the scarcity of nitrate, owing to U > r 
phe @ the passer of cargoes through adverse winds. With this one Scie Rong mined to be—how they closed their eyes to the clearly established facts of 
was || it must be clear to our minds, and has re-eminently been shown by the the total clearance of almost every ounce of sulphate during the summer, 
— figures for the past two years or more, that in spite of all the theories pro- and that the bright weather we experienced precluded an anticipation of a 
-¥. & mulgated by German and other chemists, notwithstanding the glowing very marked increase of supplies in the autumn. A peculiar feature of 
lant |) results shown by their field experiments, and contrary to their claiming | the year was the great scarcity of supplies. It was not only felt durirg 
lace @ for nitrate an equal manurial value, ton for ton, to that for sulphate, the | the summer months, when in the natural course of events the pro- 
— distance in price between the two is stubbornly maintained in favour of | duction always declines considerably, but equally so during the 
ork, | sulphate. And what makes this fact still more plain is that the difference | SP™!P8 and autumn, and during the months when the make is heaviest. 
ing in value represents very closely the intrinsic higher nitrogen basis of sul- he explanation of this the authors find it difficult to give. 
phate upon the present unit value. What we mean is that not alone the | There was a very dry spring and summer—encouraging to the use of nitrate 
— 2 excess of nitrogen in sulphate over that in nitrate is fully paid for, but that | in preference to sulphate. But, they ask, has the latter “ gone a-begging ¢ 
ight sulphate actually commands a higher figure per unit; or, to make it still | It has not—in fact, it has rarely been 80 scarce ; and in spite of everything 
, clearer, while taking December values of each commodity—viz., nitrate at | being apparently in favour of nitrate, values, even through the most 
@ to a 8s. 9d. per cwt., sulphate at £11 15s. per ton—and remembering that nitrate trying months, were maintained higher than those of nitrate. To say, 
blic : contains about 154 per cent. of nitrogen, and sulphate about 20 per cent. however, that the demand is really outstripping the production, involves 
vA ’ | the answering of two momentous problems—one, What has become of all 


we at once perceive that not alone do consumers accord the value for the 1 . } 
44 per cont, mous nitrogen in sulphate, but also 6d. per unit above nitrate ; the sulphate? the other, Will not means be devised to increase the out- 
11s. 9d. for sulphate, and 11s. 3d. put? These questions the authors deal with as follows :— 


was > the actual figures per unit of nitrogen being . : Nera ; : 
that Se for nitrate.” With regard to the consumption of these respective manures, “ Dissecting the first, we may point in first line to our tables, showing 
erty | the authors remark, in reference to nitrate, that the imposing figures of the | that the general consumption has not suffered ; and, if the shipments in 
~~ shipments lose in effect, when contrasted With the marvellous increase in | Some instances show a slight decrease, it is due to the fact that consumers, 
the | 99% the consumption, quite out of proportion—and, of course, naturally so—to | defeated in their hopes of low autumnal values, determinedly deferred 
the s sulphate. At the same time, rodacers of sulphate may, they think, take their purchases, angen J to pay dear eventually for their ill-advised 
int, «= courage from the fact that this very increase in the consumption of nitrate | policy. New markets continually open out; and the recent additions to 
Cor- 3 proves the capabilities of absorption of the world for manures which will | the consuming communities deve ? ey . But need we seek in Trans- 
a continually go on increasing, and that there can be no danger of sulphate atlantic countries, or the colonies, for these increased absorptive powers ? 
3s the as ever being displaced by other fertilizers. The world’s consumption of There is endless scope at home—foremost, among our farmers, who, with 
all the sulphate produced— | ® splendid fertilizer almost at their own door, need not go far afield to find 


nitrate is now upwards of 500,000 tons; and 


say, about 150,000 tons—has been used up as well. the wherewithal to sustain their lands and make them productive. This 


Respecting the nitrate shipments, Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch say | brings to our minds an important factor—i.e., the short supply and loss 
there were on the 30th of November last about 150,000 tons more afloat | occasioned to the country in ammonia supplies, by the reduction in the 
than during the two previous years; but with the prospect of larger beet- | imports, | and the low percentage of Peruvian guano cargoes. The 
rts into Europe during the twelve months ending June last amoun- 





oned R: sowings, and an expected generally larger consumption, these figures do | 1™ ‘ : - 
ning 4 not call for any fs are of distressing symptoms of the market later, ted to only about 60,000 tons, or about half the quantity shipped from 
nof | especially as the stocks are small, And the excess over last year (taking | Peruvian ports in 1884; taking the average of the cargoes even as 
vad), in the estimated December shipments, and on the basis of last year’s | low as 5 per cent. of ammonia (equal to about 20 per cent. of sulphate), 
con- consumption) will probably not Be more than about 40,000 tons in the | ® deficiency equal to 12,000 tons of —— arises, which has to be 
a spring ; and this will all be held in strong hands. It may be of interest to supplemented chiefly in the form of sulphate for ammoniacal fertilizers. 
tion. add here that the consumption in the United Kingdom and on the Conti- | It cannot be denied that since the attention of the farmers has been drawn 
was & nent from January to June last year was about 40,000 tons in excess of to it by the gas companies, the former have availed themselves largely of 
was P that of 1886. the opportunity of buying sulphate ; and the direct intercourse between 
tthe Alluding to some references which have been made in certain French | the two has remarkably increased. The farmer, in buying the material 

, and German papers to the loss of nitrogen occasioned when nitrate direct, avoids the risk of having inferior manures almed on him ; and he 

last 4 remains ror ol for any length of time with superphosphates, Messrs. | 18 32 pocket when he gets value for value. But in ependent of its uses for 
since Bradbury and Hirsch say the remarks show once again that sulphate of | #8° icultural purposes, in other directions the ammonia production is more 

4 ammonia is the ingredient par excellence for mixing in compound manures. largely drawn upon. The alkali-works under the Solvay and other pro- 
v. 25 z The German authority stated that within a very brief space oftime theacids | cesses absorb every year larger quantities. Many Lancashire towns, 
0 to a of the supers begin to decompose the nitrate ; and there is, especially at high where sulphate an other ammonia used to be manufactured, now sell the 
en, & i, temperatures, a rapid loss of nitrogen—to the extent of as much as half | gas-water either in its original form, or in a kind of concentrated liquor, 
yk it "© within from four to,six weeks. M. Andouard, in the Comptes Rendus, pub- | coutaining about 15 per cent. of ammonia ; and these requirements cause 
vant a lished a statement to a similar effect. He found that with a mixture of | ® considerable drain upon the counties and neighbourhoods of their manu- 
eld’s ~ nitrate, the manure containing on June 6, 1886, 6°17 per cent. of nitrogen, the facture. For carbonate and muriate manufacture there has also been 

into D latter was reduced to 3°78 per cent. on the 12th of the following month. | @ considerable increase of demand ; and the lower values of these products 

: Other experiments have proved pretty clearly that unless a su hosphate will, no doubt, continue to stimulate consumption. Besides these, there 
had : is entirely free from free acid, the nitrate is decomposed by the latter, and | is requisitioned liquor ammonio for the dyers, &c., and nitrate of ammonia, 
ight 3 loss of nitrogen occurs. And besides loss of nitrogen, a positive dangerarises | for the manufacture of explosives, &c. ’ 

; from leaving the mixture in warehouses, through risk of fire ; combustion “As regards the chances of increased pore they must palpably 
| Mr. being due tothe development of nitrous gases. Some years ago & conflagra- | remain poor, as long as the present level of prices is maintained. It may 
ving % tion in a Saxon refinery was distinctly traceable to this cause. The German | be recorded as a fact that the out-turn from coke-ovens has but slightly, 
have Government, too, are evidently inclined to advance the use of sulphate | if at all increased; and if we may expect a larger production next year 

: because it could be recovered in very large quantities from the blast-fur- from carbonizing works, the — will hardly be sufficient to affect 
any. ; naceg and coke-ovens in Westphalia, Silesia, &c., and would in this manner the market to any extent. It is, in fact, difficult to see how these works 
ecu- h reserve a large share of the money now paid for a foreign fertilizer to the | can be made to pay, unless the revenue from the tar products turns the 
r the home industries; for they have authorized a levy of 0°5 of a farthing on | scale in the balance of profit and loss. The condensing of the gases from 

every ton of coal carbonized for experiments to 4 conducted during the | blast-furnaces, to secure the ammonia, does not make such strides as we 
Take- next three years upon sulphate of ammonia versus nitrate of soda, as | were led to believe at one time. The German Government, as already 
The regards their manurial values. This fact somewhat gains in importance, explained, are working in this direction; and a paternal Government like 
when it is taken into account that Germany owns about 14,000 furnaces theirs may find means to encourage and develop this production of their 
and ovens, and that it is expected that on an average 10 tons of sulphate | own ammonia, to the benefit of the resources of the country. We may 
could be collected from each. The main question, the authors remark, conclude, however, that the production is not likely to be materially 
past seems to be that of cost. It would require 140 million marks (about increased in the immediate future. But in these scientific go-ahead times 
irms £7,000,000 sterling) for the’necessary alterations; and if their judgment | some new development will take place, should the strain from an increasing 
of it. does not err, it cannot easily be made to pay. demand be still more severely felt.” rue 
such In recounting the experience of the past year in regard to the agricultural As to the possibility or the robability of any reduction in the output, 
d for value of sulphate and nitrate, Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch say that the which is apparently threaten in the shape of the supplanting of coal gas 
The results of former years have in most cases been confirmed. Some reports | by gas pr uced from oil and oil residues, and even by oil itself, the 
‘hose no doubt came to hand where complaints were lodged against the results authors remark that “the gas industry must, of course, expect, and we 
racts from sulphate ; but really this was not due to any fault as regards its pro- | must be poet for, increased competition from other illuminants as 
tariff perties. Some allowance must be made for the most exce tional season; | years roll on. The tremendous finds of petroleum in the neighbourhood 
istoo ° and very little doubt exists now that in very dry weather the nitrification | of the Caspian Sea and elsewhere point toa further considerable cheapen- 
trade of ammoniacal salts is too slow to benefit the growing crop to any material | ing of this commodity ; and as it has already seriously affected the revenue 
) pre- extent, but the benefit will probably be derived by the succeeding harvest. of the Scotch, &c., oil-producing companies, 80 it may ultimately affect the 
o has In a wet season these conditions are reversed, and sulphate will show itself | gas, and consequeaiy the ammonia supply from this source. Consider- 
distinctly superior to nitrate. In this connection the authors refer to the | able attention has again been called to the problem of producing gas from 
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mineral oils ; and although differences of opinion still exist as to the posi- 
tion this source will ultimately take in the gas world, the subject is one of 
vital importance, and requires to be closely followed. We dealt last year 
with what can be done with it, in the shape of the quantity, the high illu- 
minating power, and the purity of the gas produced from oils, and there- 
fore confine ourselves in the present issue to merely stating that gas oil 
works exist in more than one town in Scotland. The shale miners’ strike 
may have tended to check a greater impetus; but there is, in all proba- 
bility, a great future before this new industry, although it may neither 
affect gas interests nor the ammonia production seriously within a visible 
riod. The competition from electric light we may ignore. It is not 
ikely to usurp the position held by coal gas; and although new installa- 
tions may constantly take place, it cannot, commercially considered, be 
accepted as a serious competitor, while its conditions of cost and instability 
remain unchanged. It is evident, therefore, that as the increase, so is a 
material decrease not to be feared, as an immediate contingency.” 

With regard to prices of sulphate, the fluctuations of the year ranged 
within 30s. and 35s. per ton. The lowest prices were taken in January 
and April (£11 and £11 2s. 6d.) ; the highest were obtained in March and 
July (£12 10s. and £12 15s). The corresponding average of nitrate was 
9s. 6d. per cwt.; and excepting for a short time in the spring (when the 
non-arrival of the cargoes drove into a corner those who had taken the 
orders for a certain period of delivery, and could not fulfil them, and 
created a kind of scare), the market hardly fluctuated at all. The margin 
between the two averages is £2 7s. 8d. per ton in favour of sulphate—cor- 
roborating the authors’ already expressed idea that the difference between 
nitrate and sulphate will, under ordinary circumstances, be preserved. 

The total production of sulphate in the United Kingdom last year was 
107,000 tons. Of this England contributed about 78,000 tons, Scotland 
about 27,000 tons, and Ireland about 2000 tons. Separating the different 
industries, we find— 


Gas-works supplied about 85,000 tons 


Ghale cil Works 4» «© 6 3 0 ee »  16,000* ,, 
Iron-works ee ae ee ee ee » 4,000 ,, 
Coke-ovens and carbonizing workssupplied ,, 2,000 ,, 


* A deficiency of rather over 2000 tons as compared with 1886. 


There have been exported: Of the English production, about 60,000 tons; 
of Scotch makes, about 20,500 tons; and from Ireland, about 1500 tons. 

In concluding this portion of their ‘“ Review,’ Messrs. Bradbury and 
Hirsch say that the almost general revival in business fosters the hope of 
returning prosperity; and gradually doubts are being removed that we 
are entering upon a period of renewed activity in all branches of trade, 
in which movement the special commodity in which they are interested 
will participate. 

The authors next give the course of the market during 1887, as 
follows :— 

January.—It did not take long to discover, as soon as January was fairly 
ushered in, that Continental consumers could no longer hide tieir neces- 
sities; and the smallness of stocks created some nervousness amongst them. 
A steady advance was, therefore, to all intents and purposes, unavoidable. 
A natural slow advance did not, however, satisfy some of the speculators 
for a rise who then appeared on the scene, and who had apparently 
secured a good portion of the production. Prices were rushed up, with the 
usual result—i.e., great stagnation as soon as consumers had filled their 
most urgent requirements. Consumers became very defiant when they 
discovered the “ bull ” movement on this side, and certainly checked their 
purchases as much as possible. It seems strange they do not profit by oft- 
repeated lessons, and decide to buy in a weak instead of in an advancing 
market. They still prefer to lend a willing ear to the insinuating tongues 
of those who always predict a fall; and for them the well-worn maxim 
‘“* Experientia docet” need never to have been written. Will the lesson be 
repeated in the present month of January? Prices rose from about £11 at 
the beginning to about £12 15s., when the market fell quickly again quite 
10s. per ton; closing steady at £11 15s. The deliveries at Hamburg were 
about 1500 tons in excess of those of 1886. 

February.—The market during February cannot be considered satis- 
factory, from either a manufacturer’s, a consumer’s, or even a speculator’s 
—although an outside factor—point of view. Fora producer is notin a 
happy position during the prevalence of stagnation; a consumer takes 
misanthropic views, and cannot be tempted at hardly any price; and a 
speculator finds his occupation gone, when margins, either for a fall or 
for a rise, are gloriously uncertain. We think we are right in blaming in 
the first instance the gloomy and unsettled aspect of the political horizon 
for the dulness which existed during nearly the whole of this month. 
For nothing seems to destroy confidence more than a threatening war- 
cloud; and the peasantry generally, who give the primary impulse to a 
market such as ours, are generally the first to lose heart, even be they at 
too great a distance from a probable seat of campaign. Consumers (we 
mean the wholesale manure manufacturers) in their turn, when orders 
remain cut, especially during the legitimate period, do not care to accu- 
mulate stocks; and thus the producer sooner or later finds himself in a 
dilemma as regards the disposal of his output—struggling in his mind to 
find a solution to the question whether it would be best to accept the first 
offer, or to wait for another day on the chance of doing better. In spite of 
a dull trade, prices were, however, well maintained. The reason was that 
speculators, after vainly trying to keep prices down, had to cover previous 
sales ; and their forced purchases from week to week imparted a stability 
to the market which it would have lacked had it depended entirely upon 
the home or foreign demand, for both were absurdly small. The continu- 
ance of the cold weather was making the season a somewhat late one. 
However, copious sunshine eventually heralded the approach of spring, 
and with it greater activity was noticed on the part of consumers, although 
barely sufficient to alter the state of the market. Values declined early in 
the month to about £11 7s. 6d., but recovered about the middle, when the 
price was called £11 17s. 6d. A dull feeling again prevailed during the 
remainder of the month. 

March —Manufacturers must have been greatly disappointed with the 
state of affairs in March. Instead of the rush and excitement of 1886, 
which some fondly hoped would recur again, a more tame month was 
rarely ever experienced—all the more remarkable because it was the height 
of the seasou. The market during a fortnight was strangely quiet; and 
the absence of both home and Continental orders was largely commented 
upon. All raw (manure) material seemed to be under the same ban; and 
the bad state of trade was generally attributed to the inability of the 
farmers to buy the usual quota of fertilizers. The lack of Continental 
orders was ascribed to the greater consumption of nitrate—at least, this 
was the reason given by German manure manufacturers for not sending 
orders; and it was no doubt, in a measure, true. And verily, when nitrate 
advanced sharply, and rose on a par with the value of sulphate, the sale of 
the latter was not in the slightest stimulated. Prices at the close of the 
month were on about a level with those at the end of February. The 
firmer tendency during the first half of the month, and the advance in 
prices (£12 10s. was touched then), were due to a good I'rench and Belgian 
demand and the necessities of the speculators. 





April.—Our monthly report, issued at the end of April, was the only 
one which took a hopeful view as regards the future, and spoke in favour 
of a satisfactory course of values in May—quite contrary to what is 
usually and generally expected. We cannot do better, therefore, than 
reprint a portion here: “This month proved itself even less satisfactory, 
if possible, than March, for we stood at a lower level than we did at the 
end of the previous month ; and the reasons to account for this deprecia. 
tion are difficult to find. By rule-of-thumb, we ought to have experienced 
a considerable advance instead of a decline; for nitrate of soda, in conse- 
quence of a failure of supplies—the cargoes being kept out by a long pre- 
valence of easterly winds—advanced considerably in price, and some very 
extreme rates were paid at Continental ports, where the holders of the 
small stocks commanded the markets. Nitrate became at one time so 
scarce that consumers were obliged to resort to sulphate; and, though it 
may be unpleasant to relate, it nevertheless is true that the demand thus 
springing up saved the market from a more serious fall. In the position 
itself, there is at the present moment really no danger, and no practical 
reason can be adduced why values should suffer any further reduction. 
Stocks generally have reached a very small compass—they are probably 
smaller than they have been for years; and at the same time consumers, 
both here and abroad, are entirely denuded of supplies. Thus all the 
requirements for manufacturing (manure) during the summer must have 
an effect ultimately upon a market which cannot, owing to the advent of 
the season of short production, possibly become overstocked ; and the 
only source of danger can therefore lie in the hands of speculative 
operators. The latter, seeing how sulphate was unaffected by the rise in 
nitrate, and basing their opinions upon the low quotations of the latter 
commodity for summer and autumn delivery (8s. 3d. and 8s. 6d. per cwt.), 
begin to appear on the scene, and seem bold enough to ‘ bear’ sulphate, 
even at present low values, anticipating that prices will fall to the level of 
nitrate values during the summer. At the present moment he who would 
express decided opinions as regards the future must be considered a bold 
man. But we may leave, we think, the probabilities of the future to past 
experience, and simply call attention to the fact that from about May last 
year, when the prospect was more clouded even than now, a difference of 
about £2 per ton in favour of sulphate was maintained between the values of 
the two commodities, and we do not see why it should not be the case again 
this year. It may be true that the Continent has consumed a much 
larger quantity of nitrate this spring; but even such a fact has not reacted 
upon our stocks, which, as we have already said, are very small.” The 
quotations at the close were £11. 

May.—A complete metamorphosis took place, much to the discomfiture 
of dealers and others who stood committed to a lower range of values, 
Sight had been lost of the low ebb of stocks; and the protracted demand 
from farmers in England and Scotland was unexpected. The advance 
was in a great measure due to the competition among dealers for spot 
parcels, indicating that they had been filling consumers at low prices; 
and they probably then philanthropically advised intending buyers not 
to hasten their purchases for summer requirements, as the market must 
inevitably reach a lower shelf, for similar reasons. We ourselves urged 
strongly that there was no reason for anticipating lower prices during 
the summer, and gave the advice to those who would take it, not to mind 
what was said about nitrate and its replacing sulphate for autumn 
manuring. We prognosticated that every ounce of sulphate then he'd, 
and likely to be produced during the summer, would be wanted. Prices 
actually rose from £11 to £12; but some irregularity occurred towards 
the end of the month, as buyers did not at all relish these higher rates, and 
speculators did their best to push values down. Hence, only £11 10s. was 
quoted at the end of the month. 

June.—The position again asserted itself; and although nitrate had 
fallen £1 per ton, — advanced in the same ratio, and a difference 
of £3 10s. per ton in favour of sulphate was discernible. After all such 
experiences one feels almost inclined to exclaim, ‘‘ Never mind nitrate!” 
when estimating the future course of sulphate; for when sulphate is 
really wanted, nitrate does not keep prices in check, and all theories fall 
flat. The small, not to say absence of stocks, and the good inquiry from 
the Continent, were indications of a further advance. At the same time, 
makers were warned not to hold out for extreme rates, which would check 
consumption. Quotations at the close stood at £12 10s, to £12 12s. 6d. 
f.o.b. Hall; £12 10s. f.o.b. Leith and Liverpool; £12 15s. f.o.b. London 
(“* Beckton” terms). 

July.—Very little change occurred, and the fluctuations were of the most 
trifling kind; in fact, the latter could be summed up in the brief statement 
that country values were about 2s. 6d. per ton higher. We say “ country,” 
because the London quotations were, for some unexplained reasons, 
reduced about 5s. per ton, and which seemed all the more strange because 
we were really then depending upon the London supply for near require- 
ments. The country was hardly ever before so bare of stocks, and the 
visible supply was most insignificant, as not alone was the liquor supply 
then, as usual, at a low ebb, but numerous works were standing for repairs 
in the English counties ; while in Scotland, in view of the danger of serious 
strikes, great uncertainty prevailed about the production. Continental re- 
ports were of an unsatisfactory nature; but these were simply a reflection 
of the statements published by speculators and large dealers, who made a 
point of mutilating the position. Still it could be argued that the Conti- 
nental production was inadequate for the requirements, and that tlie 
English market would have to be drawn upon for supplies. Consequently, 
any material reduction in values seemed out of the question. Prices at the 
end of the month were: £12 15s. f.o.b. Hull; £12 10s. to £12 12s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Leith and Liverpool; £12 10s. f.0.b. London (“ Beckton” terms), Some 


activity was noticeable in contracts for ‘‘futures;” but while makers ~ 


quoted £12, speculators took orders at about £11 10s. g 
August.—The market appeared to lose some of its firmness at the be- 


ginning of August, and consumers at once concluded that this was the ~~ 


remonitory symptom of the drop predicted by the dealers; and the 
urther lowering of the London prices seemed to shake the cunfidence of 
buyers altogether, while it frustrated the efforts of country producers to 
realize fair values. ‘ 
ments of the speculators, who had come down to £11 5s. for delivery | 


beyond October ; and the feeling pervading the market can be easily under- |) 
mdency; 
The state of the market © 


stood. Still the actual position afforded no clue to any des 
and even nitrate had not gone down in value. 
altogether was curious and conflicting; and a scarcity of stocks does not 
usually vindicate a lowering of values. In spite of all, country values did © 
not suffer from any serious impact, which speaks in favour of our arguing © 
that prices ought to have been maintained. But the mischief was done. © 
The fall in the London market quickened into activity; inert, but ever- © 
existing “‘ bear” germs and symptoms of disease became painfully apparent © 
in the market towards its close. Orders were taken for autumn and spring 
delivery at values which had an absurd ring to those who do not compete ~ 
in this wild race for trade, and which would even to-day be phe $mcee§ un- | 
safe ventures. Closing spot quotations were: £12 10s. f.o.b. Hull; £12 5s. 7 
to £12 7s. 6d. f.o.b. Leith and Liverpool ; £12 London (“ Beckton ” terms). 
September.—An unsettled state of mind breeds inactivity, and inactivity © 
is frequently the first symptom of a declining market; therefore the 





A further disturbing element were the ardent move- “ 
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tendency during the month ought not to have been a great surprise. The 
germs of disease had been sown ; and, however correct the diagnosis, a 
radical cure was more than a question of treatment. Speculation always 
turns a market from its natural grooves, and mischief is produced sooner 
or later. This comment applies perhaps more than usually to the course 
of the market during the month. The low quotations made by the specu- 
lators—who certainly showed plenty of pluck when they came down to £11 
for October to March delivery—seriously affected prices early in the month ; 
and it was this movement principally which has to answer for the decline 
in spot values of quite £1 per ton from the highest point in August. A 
still more serious fall was at one time imminent; but a brisk spot demand 
setting in, the downward turn was checked, and the market remained 
steady. For this prompt demand the speculators were largely responsible. 
They evidently were short of fair quantities, but delayed their buying too 
long, in the hope of getting in at the lowest point, eventually by their own 
competition raising prices against themselves. This latter circumstance 
accounted for the rally during the last days of the month. The month 
closed remarkably quiet; and the further reduction quoted for October, 
and even for the early part of that month, seemed to augur ill for a main- 
tenance of values. Still, when the pernicious tactics of “ bear” speculators 
were ignored, there was hardly anything in the position provocative of 
shallow prices. Stocks were low, and consumers appeared equally short 
of supplies. Both for spot parcels and for future delivery (principally the 
latter), there was a very fair inquiry during the month; and German, 
French, and Belgium consumers were on the look-out for cheap contracts. 
That their ideas were extremely low, they were perhaps not so much to 
blame for as the speculators, who studiously disseminated information 
modelled to support buyers in their views. The quotations at the end of 
the month were £11 12s. 6d.; early October, £11 7s. 6d. t> £11 10s.; all 
October, £11 7s. 6d. to £11 5s.—all f.0.b. Hull. Corresponding rates were 
quoted f.o.b. Leith and Liverpool. 

October.—The tendency during September left a general impression that 
troubled times were in store ; and it was thought that the reduction of the 
rates of freight from Leith and Glasgow to French and Belgian ports 
would have an ill-effect upon the Hull market especially. There was the 
increasing production to be faced as well; in fact, things looked pretty 
black for October, according to the general reasoning. These fears were, 
however, soon dispelled ; and prices gave way remarkably little, considering 
that we passed through the proverbially dullest month of the year. 
Indeed, it could be asserted that, in comparisou with former years, the 
strong position of the market was especially noticeable, both as regarded 
the smallness of stocks on this side and the unfilled requirements of Con- 
tinental and home consumers and speculators alike. The non-existence of 
stocks to any extent was a feature totally contrary to former experience, 
and which even the passing cloud of heavy nitrate shipments could not 
obscure. This fact must have been appreciated by consumers, for they 
relinquished their anticipations of a low ebb of prices. The position 
explains itself best by the small decline in values, all manceuvres notwith- 
standing. Makers’ prices at the close remained at £11 5s. f.o.b. Hull, 
and £11 2s. 6d. f.o.b. Leith and Liverpool; speculators quoting 2s. 6d. to 
5s. less. 

November.—All attempts on the part of speculators to influence the 
market proved abortive; it was on too sound a basis to answer to their 
coquetting. A simple fact will explain why the market showed such firm- 
ness. Never before could it be asserted that not only were there uo stocks 
in existence at such a period of the year, but that there were equally so 
little offering or available ; and that the market should advance during 
November, instead of being subject to the regular decline, must have been 


as agreeable a surprise to the makers as it was adire disappointment to the 
pan pe a who were relying upon something like £10 10s. to cover their 
short sales. The London production being out of the market no doubt 
contributed largely to the strong tone of the country market; and 
naturally speculation was rife as to what had become of this large make. 
Rumours were afloat that a syndicate had been formed to hold it; but no 
credence was given to it. Most probably local consumers and the 
colonies absorbed the bulk of it. The advance from the closing value at 
the end of October to the highest point this month was about 10s. per ton ; 
but when the top value was reached, the extreme demands of some makers 
—quoting £12—created a check to the demand, and practically caused a 
turn in the market. Producers seem to make the unfortunate mistake of 
being too sanguine, and rarely take all the circumstances into considera- 
tion. They apparently forgot that prices were already £1 per ton above 
the November value of 1886, and 30s. per ton beyond those in 1885; and 
they overlooked also that when they endeavour to increase the margin be- 
tween nitrate and sulphate to more than £3 per ton, they simply aim at 
checking the consumption of sulphate. At the close quotations stood at 
£11 10s. to £11 12s. 6d. f.o.b. Hull, and £11 7s. 6d. to £11 10s. f.0.b Leith 
and Liverpool, which showed the market somewhat easier, without, how- 
ever, any indication of a serious change. 

December.—Some uncertainty pron at the beginning of the month 
as to the turn the market would take; and the opinion began to take 
ground that, as there was more offering and buyers held back, easier rates 
would prevail. Doubt was, however, soon dispelled by a strong amount of 
favourable symptoms. Orders, gradually increasing in volume, came on the 
market; producing, as a natural consequence, aconsiderable hardening of 
values. Speculation for a fall veniahed like a fleeting shadow ; and even- 
tually ‘‘ bears” became metamorphosed into “ bulls.” A few of the more can- 
tious consumers, too, began to fill their prospective requirements ; and in this 
way the market was speedily cleared. The simultaneous advance in the Lon- 
don — greatly assisted the upward movement; and thus by the end of 
the first fortnight quotations had reached £12allround. A further advan- 
tage was scored by producers during the third week—a rise of 5s. per ton 
having taken place ; and, judging from the eagerness of buyers, the festive 
feeling usually preceding the greatest holiday of the year seemed to have 
entirely forsaken them. Finally quotations were raised to £12 7s. 6d. and 
£12 10s.; bat the holidays generally crippled business. 


The remainder of the “ Review ” consists of the usual tables, from which 
we select the following :— 
Production, Deliveries, and Exports of Sulphate of Ammonia during 
the Past Three Years. 











1885. 1886. 1887. 
| Production— ‘Tons. Tons. ons. 
} England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
fromallsources . .. 97,000 103,000 107,000 
Deliveries and Exports— ” a 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Xc. 39,000 34,000 $3,000 
France, Spain, and Italy . 12,000 16,000 21,000 
Belgium and Holland . 14,000 19.000 16,000 
America and the Colonies 5,000 10,000 11,500 
Home consumption, for agricul- 
tural and chemical purposes . 21,000 22,000 23,200 
Stocks . ° ° 6,000 2,000 1,800 
97,000 103,000 107,000 


Comparative Weekly Prices of Sulphate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda during the Year 1887. 
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Week ending Ammonia, Soda. Week ending | Ammonia. Soda. Week ending | Ammonia. a. Week ending Ammonia. a. 
Per Cwt. Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. Per Cwt. Per Cwt. 
s. 4d. s. 4d. s &@ se 4d, s 4 a, 8s. d. s 4, 
Jan. 8, ny 9 3 April9 . ll 6 11 0 | July 9. 12 6 810 Oct. 8. Mt 6% 9 0 
i ee. 9 8 — 2 ll 0 ll 6 » 16. 12 73 9 » 1. ll 6 8 103 
” 2. 12 0 9 3 s = ll 0 ll 9 ~ wen 12 9 9 ». ll 44 8 104 
ve 99. ll 9 9 3 » 930 lL 14 ll 6 ~ wes 12 73 74 os wae ll 3 8 9 
Veb, a4 lL 44 9 3 May 7. ll 44 12 0 Aug. 6. 12 734 9 Nov. 5. lL 14 8 6 
a ll 9 9 43 ~ MM. 12 0 12 0 ga * 12 74 9 rn ll 4} 8 9 
” 19. IL 104 9 6 aS ll 9 ll 3 - was 12 6 74 ~ wee 11 9 8 9 
* 26. 1L 104 9 6 aes ll 6 10 0 <a 12 74 9 - wes Jl 74 8 7s 
March 5. 1 9 9 9 June 4. iuw’ii°9 8 Sept. 3. 12 1h 8 103 Dec. 3. ll 6 8 4 
” 12. 12 14 10 0 — - 12 14 9 3 ss 12 0 0 ao IL 74 8 103 
” 19. 12 6 ll O = as 12 6 9 0 -» wa. Il 7% 0 o wt 12 0 9 0 
” 26. 12 43 ll 3 —. ae 12 6 9 0 = wes 11 74 0 » we 12 43 9 0 
April 2 ll 9 10 9 July 2. 12 7h 8 10} Oct. 1. ll 6 13 , 31 12 44 9 0 
Average Prices per Ton of Good Grey (24 per Cent.) Sulphate of Ammonia, f.o.b, Hull. — 
Yrar. JAN. | Fes. Marcu. | APRIL. | May. | JUNE. Jcry. | AvG, Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. AVERAGE. 
i | | Se 
£s. 4. 2s. a. Sink] wa & ae & 1] 2 ed 2s. 4, £s. a. £s. a, £s. a £s. a £s. a. 2a. 4. 
1878 | 2010 0 200); 2 50) 0200/)976! 200 2015 0 | 2010 0 | 210 0 | 19 2 6) 1810 0 | 1812 6 | M50 
1879 1717 6 18 26/1876 1715 0 1715 0 17 5 0 1s 0 0 | 1815 0 1810 0 19 0 0 1915 0 2 0 0 is 8 9 
1880 1915 0 | 19 5 O 18 12 6 1810 0 | 1713 0 1815 0 19 5 0; 199 5 O 1815 0 19 0 0 19 5 0 1910 0 19 «0 0 
1881 | 1917 0 | 20 5 0 2 0 0 | 1915 0 1911 8 | 2 5 0 20 68 | 910 0 | 0 7 6 210 0 | 211 8 | 2015 0 | 9 46 
ssa | 9176 | 226/268) 9100) 943) M06!) 90) Ms) MG) MIs WEY 19 76 | 9 86 
1883 | 1815 0 | 18 8 9 3980) 1739) 6188 | 1756 1650) 670 | 6100/15 5 8 | 1317 0 | 1813 0 | WMO 
1884 4 0 6 | 4650 1411 6 | 1410 6 1476 /|) M418 9 1419 6 18 6 | 15 6 8 1412 6 812 0 18 3 14) 4 9 8 
1885 1212 9 | 121 8 1118 8 1115 4 | ll 38 6 1118 8 1114 8 11146 G6 |] ll 2 6 1012 6 10 8 9 oo 59/19 
188 | 1014 6 | 11 5 7] 121111 | 12 5 O | 1017 0 | 11 O 7%] 1 8 6 11 5 %| 1018 5 1013 9 | 101111 | 1015 7| 11 8 4% 
1887 | 1112 0 | 1114 6 12 3 9 ll 5 8 | 1113 3 12 3 9 1212 6 12212 0; Hu 17 0 ll 9 O ll 9 9 1119 6 | 1117 8 
ee, ee) aie | } i 
Average Prices, 18$8-1877. ' 
1 1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 874 1875 1876 1877 
£14 10s » £15 lds. £16 £21 £18 3s. 9d. £17 2s. 6d. ..6 £18 10s. £18 12s. 6d. £19 16s. 31. 
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Tue NorrHern Coat Trape.—In the gas coal trade of the North the 
demand continues unabated, most of the pits having shortened the holidays. 
In one or two cases, where contracts do not take up the whole of the output, 
there is some talk of raising the price; but as it must be expected that 
there is some ene the consumption to be expected every week, as 
thedayslengthen, this is scarcely likely to be carried out. For best gas coals 
the price from 6s. to7s. perton. Steam and household qualities are 
firmer; but the work for the steam coal pits is still inadequate. There is 
a better demand for coke, both gas coke and furnace ; and the price of the 
former is stiffer. 








| Tae Punic Licntine mn St. Martin’s-IN-THE-Finips.—At the last 
| meeting of the Vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the Lighting Com- 
mittee reported that they had had under consideration the question of the 
general system of lighting at present in operation in the parish. — 
recommended that the 3940 hours’ scale of lighting should be adopted, 
resent 4300 hours’ scale; that the Surveyor should be 


instead of the 


authorized to give instractions for the lighting of the parish lamps in 


exceptionally 
lamps where t 


he'Ba 


| pose of testing the quantity of gas supplied to them. 


weather ; and that meters should be attached to the 
rveyor might deem this to be desirable, for the pur- 
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THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH 
GAS-WORKS BY THE CORPORATIONS. 
Furtuer Discussion in THE Epinsurcu Town Covuncin. 

Last Tuesday the Edinburgh Town Council had the question of the gas 
transfer before them in two different forms. In the first, the Lord 
Provost’s Committee reported on the ae by the ratepayers for a 
plébiscite upon the question of whether the agreement with the Edinburgh 
Gas Company is or is not a profitable one for the community. The Com- 
mittee, in their report, pointed out that there had not been any external 
expression of opinion hostile to the agreement; that the constituency had 
an opportunity of expressing their approval or disapproval of it at the 
elections ; and that from both its positive and its negative side, the Com- 
mittee regarded the result of the elections as an emphatic approval by 
the constituency of what they had done. They believed that it would be 
trifling with public business to have recourse to the costly, and, in a com- 
plicated question of this kind, unreliable process of a pélbiscite. 

Mr. PoLtarp moved the approval of the recommendation. He said he 
thought the facts set forth were ample enough to convince any person, 
disposed to be reasonable, that the course of taking a plébiscite was not 
desirable in this particular case. It had been admitted that the question 
was one for experts. How, then, could they expect to get from the general 
body of the people any expression of opinion that could really guide them 
onthe subject ? He thought the Council had done wisely in taking the 
responsibility in this matter upon themselves. He laid great stress upon 
the fact that, since the negotiations began, and down to the present time, 
no person, professing special skill, either in gas finance or in gas adminis- 
tration, and no one professing any special knowledge of other illuminants 
or of electric lighting, had been found to come forward and say, upon his 
own responsibility and knowledge, that what the Council was doing was 
wrong. If it had been possible to produce any such evidence against the 
course which the Council was inclined to take, it was upon those who had 
been opposing the Council to bring forward such evidence if they could; 
and the absence of that evidence proved to him that it could not be 
adduced. All possible means had been taken by the Council in order to 
prevent a mistake being made; and although they were paying a good 
price for the undertaking, they were not giving too much, and they were 
on the right lines. 

Mr. M‘InrTosu, in seconding the motion, said if anyone remained un- 
convinced after reading the admirable report of Mr. Lass, which was 
before them at their last meeting, he was afraid that even a visitor from 
the other world would have no effect upon their minds. If the Council were 
now to pause in the course they had been pursuing with regard to this 
business—if they were to take any step except that of continuing and 
completing what they had entered upon—they might bid good-bye to any 
confidence on the part of the people who might be dealing with the Council, 
as to the manner they discharged business on behalf of the community 
whom they represented. If it were admitted that the Corporation should 
have the gas supply in their own hands, then the case for a plébiscite 
entirely fell to the ground. 

Mr. SmirH CxiaRk said he rose to move, as an amendment, that the 
matter be recommitted to the Lord Provost's Committee. It might save 
the time of the Council if, with his amendment he combined a motion of 
which he had given notice for that meeting. His motion, therefore, 
would be to recommit the matter to the Lord Provost’s Committee, with 
instructions to take the necessary steps for giving effect to the petition 
of the ratepayers for a plébiscite, and to report. He said the real question 
before the Council was not whether the gas undertaking ought to be in the 
hands of the Corporation—this was a proposition which, from the outset, 
he had never disputed. The real subject of controversy between them 
was whether they were not paying for the concern about £200,000 more 
than it was worth. Upon this question the ratepayers had had before 
them an amount of material far in excess of that which was before the 
Committee who negotiated the purchase in London. The ratepayers had 
had the whole of the discussions which had taken place in the Town 
Council; they had had the elaborate report of Mr. Auldjo Jamieson, 
saying that, in his view, there was an excess of £214,000 in the price; and 
they had the report of Mr. Lass, as to which he (Mr. Smith Clark) would 
only say that Mr. Lass sought to compare the purchase of the Edinburgh 
Gas-Works with three Companies with which he (Mr. Smith Clark) was 
in a position to say there was no essential point of fit comparison. As an 
instance, he would take The Gaslight and Coke Company, where the net 
cost of the production of gas was 19d. per 1000 cubic feet, while in Edin- 
burgh it was 35d., or a difference of 16d. Yet the point of Mr. Lass’s com- 

rison was that the price they were paying in Edinburgh worked out at 
Pa. per 1000 cubic feet, while the other Company had to pay ls. or Is. 2d. 
Before measuring the indications of public opinion, he thought it neces- 
sary to state that the opponents of the purchase scheme in the Town 
Council were labouring under several disadvantages. Yet, with these 
disadvantages, seven out of twelve ward meetings held in the city had 
emphatically condemned the transaction; and at the other five meetings 
there was no approval of the terms of the purchase. To say that the elec- 
tions were in favour of the agreement was a positive trifling with public 
business. The ratepayers had been taken by surprise; and had had no 
time before the elections to organize anything like an opposition over the 
whole thirteen wards of the city. But the ratepayers had secured that 
three members of Council who had voted in support of the agreement 
were also in favour of an appeal to the ratepayers by plébiscite or other- 
wise; and at the elections, the minority had received an accession by 
the return of Mr. Miller Dunlop. But they had also a petition before 
them signed by 8042 ratepayers, or one-third of the active electorate of the 
city. What had they on the other side? But for the bare fact that two 
supporters of the scheme had held their seats, there had been no indica- 
tion in their favour. He thought the reputation of the Council would 
suffer irreparably if they did anything that would demonstrate in parlia- 
mentary and other circles twice in one year that a large majority of the 
Council was absolutely and completely out of harmony with the large 
majority of the ratepayers of the city; and he foresaw with alarm what the 

sition of the majority of the Council might be if they persisted in going 
orward with an agreement of this kind, which might be finally rejected 
by the ratepayers. He asked them not to allow the question of the cost of a 
plébiscite to enter into their consideration. It was but a trifling question 
of £300, which was to decide a question of upwards of a million. Butif the 
expense should weigh with any one, he would undertake that the cost, if 
the result should be against the minority, would be borne by himself and 
those who supported him, if the majority would give a similar under- 
taking, so that the plébiscite might be taken without any expense whatever 
to the ratepayers. That might save them the very serious expense of a 
pew ypene ge opposition. A transaction of the kind in question did not 
all within anything which the members had authority for from the 
ratepayers ; and he appealed earnestly to the Council not to take another 
and a mistaken step in this matter, but to frankly lay the transaction 
before the ratepayers and take the public with them. 

Mr. Brown seconded the amendment. 

Mr. STeeEt said they had now arrived at a crisis, and they should there- 
fore go to the ratepayers and take their opinion on the question, especially 





when 8000 of the ratepayers had asked for a plébiscite. If the Coungil 
refused the request, they would, in his opinion, do a grievous wrong. 

Bailie ANDERSON said that to go at the present moment before the rate. 
payers would be to submit a question which had not been fully settled, 
and which could not be fully determined and judged upon until the 
Council had the terms of the agreement with the Edinburgh and Leith 
Company before them. 

Mr. Situ Cxuark said that if matters were in that state, the Lord 
Provost’s Committee must have been a little premature in dealing with 
this petition ; and therefore it might be recommitted simpliciter until the 
particulars desired were before them. . 

Mr. Macrpuerson contended that there was nothing new to submit to | 
the ratepayers. The question raised by the petition was “ gas or not gas,” " 
He was for gas on the best terms possible. It would be time enough to — 
have a plébiscite taken when full information was obtained. — 

Mr. Suirn Cxuark: Not at all. a refer to the petition, you will find 
that the question of price is attacked. 3! 

Mr. Macpuerson said the time might come when it would be necessary 
to take a plébiscite ; meantime he could not support the proposal. , , 

Mr. Cotston argued that the Council were buying a good paying 
business, of which the past was an earnest of thefuture ; and he therefore 
trusted they would go on. 

Mr. Potuarp having replied, : 

The Council divided, with the result that 30 voted for the adoption of 
the report, and 6 against it; 2 members declining to vote. wae 

Mr. KixLocu ANDERSON then moved—“ That the Lord Provost's Com- 
mittee be instructed, before completing any agreement with the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Gaslight Company, to report as to the following :—(1) 
Generally as to the financial affairs; (2) the condition and productive 
power of the working plant; (3) as to the value of the plant and all other 
property, including stores ; (4) as to the ground available for extension of 
works ; (5) as to the approximated capital expenditure in the near future 
necessary to meet the ae gery increased consumption of gas in the 
districts to be supplied.’ e said he would not like the impression to 

revail that he had attempted to prejudge this matter. On the contrary, 

e had rather a leaning towards the gas purchase. He made the motion 
so that the Council might have information to guide them upon the sub- 
ject. The only business way to deal with the matter was to acquire such 
information ; and he thought it was a weak point in the action of the pro- 
moters of the scheme in respect to the Edinburgh Company that they had 
not had such information before them. 

Mr. Coston said the Lord Provost's Committee had no power to do 
what was asked. ’ ’ 

Mr. ANDERSON said what was wanted was simply more information. 

Mr. Macpuerson seconded the motion. 

Mr. Potiarp said he would support the motion if the mover and se- 
conder would allow the words “ if they consider it in the public interest 
to do so” to be added after the words “ to report.” 

Mr. Anverson said he could not accept the amendment. : 

Mr. Potiarp then moved an amendment embodying the alteration he 
had suggested. 

Mr. DrysrovuGu seconded it. ' 

Mr. STEEL thought the proper course was to allow the Gas Committee 
to first bring up their report. 

Mr. GULLAND moved the previous question. . 

Bailie Cranston thought the report of the Edinburgh and Leith Com- 
pany had to some extent anticipated the motion of Mr. Anderson. ‘ 

Mr. CotsTon said it was necessary to put a certain amount of trust in 
those who were negotiating on behalf of the public, more especially when 
the Company opposed to them were not bound to publish reports of their 
proceedings. ; 

Mr. GuLLAND suggested that Mr. Kinloch Anderson should withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. STEEL also made a similar suggestion. 

Lord Provost Crark said he would put it to Mr. Kinloch Anderson 
whether, after what had been said, it would not be advisable to delay the 
motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON said he was sorry to press for a division; but, after 
what he had heard, he was more convinced than ever that the motion 
should be put to the Council. 

The motion was rejected by 17 votes to 6. 

A ProposaL FRoM THE LeirH Company REJECTED. 

Some additional correspondence on the purchase question has taken 
place between Mr. W. Duncan, Secretary of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Gas Company, and Mr. W. Skinner, Town Clerk of Edinburgh. On the 
24th ult., Mr. Duncan forwarded to Mr. Skinner a copy of the resolution 
passed by the proprietors of the Company at their meeting on the previous 
day, and reported in the Journat last week, refusing as inadequate the 
offer made to them for their works, but leaving the whole matter in the 
hands of the Directors, to be dealt with as they might think best. This 
communication was followed on the 26th alt. by one in which Mr. Duncan 
stated that his Directors were under the impression that, in consequence 
of not possessing prints of the correspondence, the members of the Joint 
Committee of the Corporations had experienced some disadvantage in 
considering the statements made therein with respect to the undertaking 
of the Company; and, therefore, the Directors had instructed him to send 
six copies of the prints for the use of the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee. Referring to his letter of the 19th of November, the principal 
portions of which were given in the Journat for the 20th ult. (p. 1101), 
Mr. Duncan said: ‘You will recollect that I stated that the Directors 
had no desire for a parliamentary contest, and would much prefer to have 
the terms of the agreement arranged in Edinburgh. The whole corres- 
pondence was under the consideration of the proprietors at their meeting 
on Friday (the 23rd ult.); and the proprietors, while they considered it 
proper to adopt the resolution of which I sent you a copy, refusing the 
present offer of the Joint Committee as inadequate, were of opinion that 
the Directors should make a further effort to have terms arranged in 
Edinburgh if possible. The Committee of Directors, acting on the opinion 
so expressed, which is in accordance with their own, have instructed me 
to make a suggestion which they think will relieve the Joint Committee 
and the Directors from the position in which they are at present 

laced. The suggestion is this: That there should be a joint application 
the parties to an engineer of eminence, in whose impartiality and judg- 
ment both parties have confidence, for his opinion on the two questions 
upon which the Joint Committee and the Directors are at issue—viz., 
whether the annuities should be at the rate of 8 per cent. or at any other 
rate, and whether any sum corresponding to the £27,000 to be paid to the 
Edinburgh Company should be paid to the Edinburgh and Leith Com- 

any; the other terms upon which an understanding has been come to 
tween the Joint Committee and the Directors remaining as set forth in 
correspondence. I am instructed to state that the Committee of Directors 
are willing that Mr. George Livesey, on whose professional experience the 
Corporations appear to have been relying in some measure in their recent 
discussions, and with whom the Directors have had no manner of 
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communication whatever on the subject, should be the Engineer whose 
opinion should be asked. In carrying out the suggestion, it is not con- 
templated that either party should lead proof, but simply that the Engineer 
should personally exainine the works and books of the Company, and 
satisfy himself in regard to the undertaking, so as to be able to give his 
opinion on the two questions.” The suggestion was in due course laid 
before the Joint Committee, who instructed Mr. Skinner to inform Mr, 
Duncan that they were unanimously of opinion that it could not be enter- 
tained. He was also requested to call attention to the fact that, during 
the long period since negotiations were begun, the Directors had never 
submitted to the Joint Committee any terms upon which they would 
consent to sell their undertaking. This was the position of affairs last 
Thursday, when the foregoing correspondence was issued. 


GAS TESTING AT LEEDS. 

Further correspondence has taken place between the Clerk to the Leeds 
Borough Magistrates (Mr. J. Thornton) and the Town Clerk (Sir George 
Morrison) on the subject of the gas-testing arrangements of the borough, 
to which reference was made in the Journat last week. ; 

Replying to Sir G. Morrison’s last communication, Mr. Thornton said 
it might be inferred, from his statement that a large number of tests of 
the gas were made both in and out of the works, that those conducted by 
the TTagistrates’ Examiner (Mr. C. Buckley) were nearly, if not quite un- 
necessary. Unfortunately, however, with all these tests—Mr. Buckley’s 
included—gas was found to be sent out considerably below the parlia- 
mentary standard. He continued: “Mr. Buckley, you contend, ought 
only to test the gas in the holder in the Dewsbury Road when it is being 
supplied to the public. In six of the instances given, the tests were 
actually made under that condition. The Chairman of the Committee, 
you state, said he would have the connection cut off if the test were 
applied to the gas in that holder when no supply was being made from it. 

‘0 this objection the reply was that at that very time the official tests in 
the works were being made from a holder under precisely similar circum- 
stances—viz., during the time no public supply was being taken from it. 
But in the latter case the gas was maintained at a high standard of illumi- 
nating power. It is to be regretted that a misunderstanding has arisen 
with regard to tests from the Dewsbury Road holder. Mr. Buckley says 
he did not give any undertaking only to test when gas was being supplied, 
and did not consider he had any apd to do so without referring the 
question to the Justices. Evidently there has been a misunderstanding 
— unintentional, no doubt, and without any want of good faith. 
The Justices regard it as unfortunate that the Gas Committee should 
seek to disturb existing arrangements. Hitherto and for many years the 
Justices and the Gas Committee have worked together in age and 
to the public advantage. Now, however, the validity of Mr. Buckley's 
appointment is questioned. The tests are said to be made contrary to the 
Act of Parliament; it is sought to exclude Mr. Buckley from testing 
during 21 hours out of the 24 for five months in the year, and for 19 hours 
out of the 24 in the remaining months; the Justices are told they are 
acting without legal authority, and have only been allowed to assume the 
jurisdiction upon which they have acted by the courtesy of the Corpora- 
tion. All this israthersurprising. The wonder is such things have been 
allowed to go on, and sosmoothly, until the Justices, on the 14th of July 
last, ventured respectfully to ask if the testing apparatus at the Meadow 
Lane works tested all the gas supplied there; and, in case it did, how it 
could be accounted for that gas was being sent out below the legal stan- 
dard. The answer to all these objections is a short one. There are 
statutory powers conferred on the Justices, capable of being called into 
exercise within an hour, authorizing them to do what has hitherto been 
done with the full knowledge and consent of the Gas Committee, and 
more beside. Nor have the tests been made contrary to the Actsof Par- 
liament, as alleged. The tests atthe works have been made in accord- 
ance with the Acts, with this exception—that sometimes when made out 
of the prescribed hours the officer of the Corporation has not been pre- 
sent. Those made in Dewsbury Road are also in accordance with the 
Acts; but taking place in Mr. Buckley’s office, and not in the works, the 
provision as to hours and the attendance of the officer do not apply to 
them. Why are certain hours prescribed in the Acts? And why is the 
officer to be present ? For a very proper and sufficient reason—viz., that 
when those and other formalities have been complied with, there is a 

nalty of £20 if the tests show the gas to be below the legal standard. 

But any object of that sort, it is needless to say, is quite out of the ques- 
tion; and it might therefore be expected that the Gas Committee would 
welcome impartial tests made at any time by a responsible public officer, 
when there is nothing in the Acts to prevent such tests being made. 
Your letter, indeed, states this, but mentions reasonable hours, and insists 
upon the presence of the officer of the Corporation; thereby meaning to 
exclude the tests except during certain limited hours. The only reason 
assigned by you for insisting upon the officer’s presence is that otherwise 
it is impossible to make adequate inquiries if unfortunately any such dis- 
crepancy should arise as that pointed out on the 14th of July—a reason 
which fails to convince the Justices that official tests at any hour are not 
desirable. If such discrepancies do occur, the Gas Committee will surely 
wish to have them discovered by any means, whether or not it is in their 
power to make adequate inquiries respecting them.” Mr Thornton con- 
cluded his letter by expressing the willingness of the Justices to concur 
in any conference likely to promote a g understanding. At the same 
time they suggested that the present system of testing the gas, which was 
not contrary to any Act of Parliament, and against which they thought 
no substantial objection had been urged, should be left undisturbed. 

In answer to this letter, Sir G. Morrison merely said that the questions 
of policy and principle raised by it were essentially matters for the repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers ; and that the communication should be laid 
before the Gas Committee. Here, for the present, the matter rests. 








Repvctions in Price.—The Crays (Kent) Gas Company have decided 
to reduce the price of their gas 4d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the 25th 
ult.——The Directors of the Cranbrook Gas Company have reduced the 

rice of gas to 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet.——At their meeting last Wednes- 

ay, the Directors of the Slough Gas Company decided to reduce the price 
of gas 3d. per 1000 cubic feet from the 25th of March next. 

Sates or SHarEs.—On Tuesday, the 20th ult., Messrs. Wisbey, Son, and 
Moyes sold by auction, at Cambridge, £902 of original stock, and £1010 
of new stock of the Cambridge Gas Company—the former at an average 
of £114, and the latter at about £82 for each £50 of stock. On the same 
occasion, £171 10s. of original stock in the Cambridge Water Company 
was sold at the rate of £140 per £50 of stock; and a parcel of seven new 
£3 shares on which £2 had been paid fetched £47.—-On Thursday, the 
22nd ult., Messrs. Winch and Sons sold by auction, at Maidstone, two 
£100 shares in the Maidstone Gas Company for £185 each, cum div., which 
was at the rate of £10 10s. = cent. last year.——Last Wednesday, Mr. F. 
Homan offered for sale, at Chatham, a number of shares in the Rochester, 
Chatham, and Strood Gas Company. Seven fully paid £50 shares realized 
£116 10s. each, and one sold for £117. Six £12 10s, shares in the same 
Company fetche1 £20 5s, each. 





CHRISTMAS TIME AT THE YORK GAS-WORKS. 

On Saturday, the 24th ult., Mr. C. Sellers, the Secretary and Manager 
of the York United Gaslight Company, delivered his usual Christmas 
address to the workmen, in the course of which he said: With ourselves 
there has been nothing in the past year of special importance ; but lookin 
at the gas industry generally, the year has been marked with unusua 
activity. Abroad, on the Continent, in North and South America, Aus- 
tralia, and other places, the use of gas has made great progress; and at 
home, perhaps, no year can show more scientific developments in the uses 
of gas for lighting and fuel purposes. New burners for lighting, and new 
inventions for cooking, warming, and trade purposes, have followed 
each other in rapid succession. Indeed, in the latter field of useful- 
ness, gas and gas coke are steadily realizing the prediction of many 
scientists, that they are destined to become the fuel of the 
future in displacing the wasteful use of coal in its raw state. I am quite 
aware that here and there we still have the electric light, and other 
methods of lighting, as competitors. But if abroad the electric light 
cannot compete with coal gas at from 6s. to 12s. per 1000 cubic feet, there 
is not much to fear at home with gas at (say) from 2s. to 4s., and witha 
tendency even to go lower. I do not say that the electric light will—to 
use an Americanism—“ go spark out.” The light has a field of its own ; 
and it may still, as a novelty, be used for advertising purposes. But even 
at that, it is in England very much like giving half-a-crown for a shilling 
—a financial operation which may safely be left to cure itself. In my 
Christmas address last year you will remember that I referred to the great 
need for better education amongst workmen; and you will excuse my 
going back to the subject. I do so because af its immense importance, 
and especially to the rising generation. To workmen saddled with age 
and family responsibilities my remarks do not apply; but I hold them 
largely responsible for indifference to education in their sons. In former 
times, when men worked far longer hours than they do now, such a thing 
as overwork was hardly ever heard of. But now, when schools have 
nearly one-fourth of the year holiday, and workmen have more leisure 
than ever they had before, there is a maudlin sentimentality growing up 
amongst us, which would have us believe that if the young men of the 
present day are not checked in their great anxiety to work, they will be 
in danger of killing themselves. And hence, through soft-heartedness—or 
soft-headedness—the rising generation are encouraged togive all theirleisure 
time to mere amusements, instead of giving even a portion to the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge. In Germany, where workmen excel. in 
scientific education, as may be seen from the large number employed in 
this country to do high-class work, this is not so; and in America it is 
not so. In both countries it is more a custom for young men to continue 
their school education by attending evening classes; while in York the 
small attendance at the evening classes of the York Institute is a reflec- 
tion — the city. 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Sellers distributed little presents, 
in the shape of ks, toys, and useful articles, amongst all the men who 
had children; and we need scarcely add that the men went home in a 
thoroughly Christmas humour. 

THE PROPOSED CONTINUANCE OF THE LONDON COAL 
AND WINE DUES. 

As stated in our editorial columns last week, the proposed continuance 
of the London coal and wine dues formed a prominent topic at the recent 
wardmotes in the City. A correspondent, writing to The Times last Wed- 
nesday, gave the following summarized account of what transpired :—Mr. 
Edward Hart, a leading member of the Court of Common Council, ad- 
dressing the electors of Coleman Street Ward, said although the coal dues 
collected amounted to 1s. 1d. per ton, yet they were the outcome of two 
distinct taxes, the 9d. and the 4d., which latter had belonged to the Cor- 
poration by chartered right. Although the dues, unless renewed, would 
run out after 1888, yet he believed they were more likely to be renewed in 
their present form than to be abolished. In 1885 the 9d. duty, which 
was administered solely by the Metropolitan Board of Works, realized 
£319,571 and the 4d. duty £138,224, or £457,975 in all, the whole of 
which was spent on improvements throughout the City and the Metro- 
politan area. In 1886 the dues realized £461,896. During the time the coal 
dues had been levied, they had been devoted to vast improvements. 
In freeing London and Blackfriars Bridges from toll and forming the 
approaches, no less than £1,050,000 had been expended. They had also 
freed all the other bridges on the Thames, and such outlying bridges 
as the Tottenham and Chingford Bridges, which latter cost as much as 
£350,000. The removal of Fleet Market and the forming of Farringdon 
Street cost £250,000 ; the enlargement of the Royal Exchange and 
making the approaches, £257,000; making new streets between South- 
wark and Westminster, £665,000; the new street between King Wil- 
liam Street and Cannon Street, £545,000; the Holborn Viaduct, 
£1,715,000 ; Queen Victoria Street, £1,000,000; Victoria, Albert, and 
Chelsea Embankments, £2,500,000; and other improvements amounting 
in the whole to £10,000,000 sterling. This money had been raised by 
this indirect mode of taxation; and the Corporation of London had not 
inflicted on the citizens cne penny of taxation for any one of these great 
improvements. There were many objections to the tax by those who 
opposed its renewal. The first was that it was indirect taxation ; secondly, 
that it was an impost upon the necessitous poor and the necessaries of 
life. Then it was said that if they were to abolish the coal dues they 
would lower the price of coal to the poor consumer. But supposing a 
poor man consumed small quantities of coal, amounting to (say) four tons 
a year (which was a high estimate), the tax was but 4s. 4d. a year. In the 
event of the tax being abolished, there would be an increase in the rating 
of 4d. in the pound. It was clear that the imposition of a direct tax such 
as he had mentioned would do a great deal of evil to all the inhabitants 
of London, who would have to bear it. The Gas Companies of the Met- 
ropolis were the great consumers; and they paid the largest contribu- 
tions towards the £400,000 a year realized from the coal dues. They 
contributed something like £125,000 a year; this amount being rather 
more than one-fourth of the entire amount of the dues. If the dues were 
abandoned, the reduction to the gas consumers would be about 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet gross. The same computation, looked at statistically, 
showed that the net result might be a saving of £92,000 a year to the 
Gas Companies. But they must not fail to recollect that the Companies’ 
property, even including their pipes and works, were subject to taxation ; 
and the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Company, in a speech de- 
livered at a meeting of the shareholders, came to the conclusion that it 
would be far better, in their position, not to have this duty discon- 
tinued and a direct tax placed in its stead. With such a testimony as 
this, he had little doubt, from the efforts made by the Corporatior, 
that they would be able to induce Parliament to oupert the action 
of the City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works in connec- 
tion with this question. There were upwards of 200 towns round London 
and in seaside places and other parts where they had the coal duty pre- 
vailing. The duty raised was from 2s. to 3s. per ton. The people sub- 
mitted to it because, from experience, they knew that if it were with- 
drawn from them they would have to levy a heavier rate, which would 
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cost much more money; and it was wiser, better, and less expensive to the 
ratepayers to continue theduty. In the event of the dues being renewed, 
the Corporation would apply every penny raised, as they had done for the 
last 120 years, to the improvement of London and the suburbs. At the 
Aldgate wardmote it was resolved that, considering the present difficulties 
which attended the raising of money by means of rates, and the necessity, 
as time goes on, of great improvements in the Metropolis still being made, 
the wardmote was of opinion that the coal and wine dues should be 
continued for a further period; and they requested the Lord Mayor to 
call a public meeting in the Guildhall to urge upon the Government the 
continuance of the dues. At Candlewick the wardmote was of opinion 
that the discontinuance of the dues would add largely to the burdens of the 
ratepayers, and be the cause of preventing many useful improvements 
being effected, and therefore that the Bill for the renewal of the dues 
should be stcongly supported. In Portsoken Ward the inhabitants resolved 
that the continuance of the dues wus necessary to enable the City and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to carry out those Metropolitan improve- 
ments which are absolutely indispensable to the requirements of the 
population of the City of London. Atvther wardmotes similar resolutions 
were carried. 

The following letter from Mr. G. Livesey, bearing upon Mr. Hart’s state- 
ments, as reported above, appeared in The Times last Satarday :—“ Mr. 
Hart truly says that, if the coal dues were abandoned, the reduction to the 
gas consumers would be about 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. He is also correct in 
saying that the property of gas companies is subject to taxation, for there 
is no necessary of life, or article in extensive use, that pays anything like 
so much as gas in rates (including the coal dues) for local purposes, which 
amount to nearly 10 per cent. of the selling price of the gas. Mr. Hart, how- 
ever, is in error in stating that ‘the Chairman of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, in a speech delivered at a meeting of the shareholders, came 
to the conclusion that it would be far better in their position not to have 
this duty discontinued and a direct tax placed in its stead.’ The coal tax 
is equal to a rate of over 4s. in the pound to that Company. While the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Metropolitan Board said that 
if the dues were abolished the rates would be increased 24d. in the pound, 
I doubt whether the increase would be more than 14d. But, taking it at 
24d., the gas companies wonld effect such a saving as would enable them 
to make an appreciable reduction in both the price of gas and of coke, 
which, in addition to their other advantages, are valuable smokeless fuels, 
and should be supplied to the inhabitants of London at the lowest pos- 
sible rates.” 


THE PRICE OF GAS AT SALFORD. 

On the occasion of a dinner given to the canvassers and others who had 
assisted Mr. Frankenburg in his candidature for the Trinity Ward of Salford, 
Mr. G. E. Davis, whose name is familiar to our readers as the Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Association of Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacturers, alluded 
tothe gas supply of the borough. In the course of his remarks, he said he did 
not see why Salford, which had one of the oldest, if not the oldest gas-works, 
in the United Kingdom, should not, after such a long “apprenticeship,” 
make gas as good and as cheaply as was done in any other place. The new 
Gas Committee had advertised for an Engineer and Manager of the works ; 
and the members (who were desirous of going thoroughly into all matters con- 
nected with the subject of the supply of gas) had already shown a willingness 
to do something to meet the demands of the ratepayers. He had a special 
knowledge of gas supply ; and in the early part of the year had published a 
pamphlet, a copy of which was sent to each member of the Council. He 
told them therein that he had sold gas at 14d. per 1000 cubic feet, at which 

rice, however, it was not possible to make both ends meet. If he could 
| ae obtained 6d. per 1000 feet, he would have made a handsome profit out 
of the transaction. This being so he wished to know why it could not be done 
at Salford. He believed that the recent Investigation Committee of the 
Corporation in their report to the Council said the price might be at once 
reduced to 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet. He did not think this was satisfactory, for 
if the people of Sheffield could make gas and sell it at 1s. 10d., why could 
not Salford do the same ? No doubt, in the course of the next two or three 
months, something would be done by the Salford Committee that would 
redound to its credit; and in the meanwhile people should be content to 
pay the present price for the gas. With regard to the question of the residual 
products, speaking for himself, he did not see why they should be allowed 
to go outside the borough, and a profit be made out of them by other people, 
when they could be satisfactorily dealt with by the Corporation. Alderman 
Husband, replying to Mr. Davis’s observations, said this gentleman had, 
from his own point of view, made out a strong case for a reduction in price ; 
but the reasoning had only been from the consumer's side. Those who were 
members of the borough Council looked at the question from more sides 
than that. It should not be forgotten that the Sulford Gas-Works were 
the property of all the ratepayers of the borough ; and this being the case, 
he thought he was not wrong in claiming that the first consideration of 
those who managed the undertaking was tosee that a handsome profit was 
realized to the proprietors. He pointed out that whereas gas consumers 
formed one part of the inhabitants of the borough, a far greater portion 
were ratepayers as well as consumers. Therefore, by the old rule, the 
rights of the majority ought first to be taken into account, and the next 
thing to do was tosee that no injustice was done tothe minority. The Gas 
Committee, of which he was a member, were not —_ of the disposition 
that Mr. Davis must have been in when he offered to sell gas at 7 
1000 feet. How did Mr. Davis propose to deliver the gas after it was made? 


. Was it by means of paper bags? As was well known, the delivery of gas 


after its manufacture was a very important matter. A large amount of 
capital—something like £500,000—was invested in the Salford Gas-Works ; 
and when all the deductions that beseiged the works were met from the 
gross profits, little more than 10 per cent. remained for the ratepayers. 
‘This was only a fair amount of profit. The question of the price of gas had 
often been brought before the Council; and it was pointed out that if the 
charge was reduced, there must also follow a reduction in the amount of 
profit received from the works, which was employed in keeping down the 
rates of the borough. In other words, if the price was lowered, the rates 
must of necessity be increased. He had always held that it was better 
for the inhabitants to have low rates than to be supplied with remarkably 
cheap gas. The Committee had done all they could to produce gas at the 
lowest possible figure ; and when they saw their way clearly to reduce the 
price to the consumers, they would be happy to make the reduction. He 
could assure the ple that the members of the present Gas Committee, 
whatever might have been the merits or demerits of their predecessors, 
were exercising the greatest diligence and vigil:nce in the conduct of 
their affairs. He was not only satisfied that the Council had elected a 
most efficient Committee, but that the members were determined to do all 
that was possible under the circumstances. A new Manager of the works 
had been advertised for; and the successful candidate would be expected 
to have a good knowledge, among other things, of the best mode of dealing 
with the residual products, so that the Committee could make a profit 
out of them instead of this being done (as had hitherto been the case) by 
outside persons. 





EXPLOSIONS OF GAS. 

The Christmas season has, unfortunately, been marred by several explo. 
sions of gas. On the morning of Saturday, the 24th ult., an explosion 
took place at St. Joseph’s Home, Howard Hill, Walkley, owing to an 
escape of gas from a chandelier. Considerable damage was done to the 
building, but none of the inmates were seriously injured. On the following 
day aserious explosion occurred at the Salvation Army “ barracks” at 
New Basford. In this case a man named Hamilton was incautiously 
searching for an escape with a lighted candle, with the result that he 
caused an explosion, the effect of which was to break both hislegs. Shortly 
after ten o’clock on the morning of the 27th ult. an explosion of gas occurred 
in the front office of the basement of No. 2, Temple Gardens. A gasfitter 
was endeavouring to find the source of an escape of gas, and was entering the 
room with a light, when an explosion took place, bringing down the plas. 
ter ceiling. A charwoman, who was there at the time, sustained slight 
injuries. On the following day, about the same time, an explosion of gas 
occurred in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It appears that there is an old com- 
mon sewer which crosses the carriage way in Percy Street, and it is sup- 
posed that there had been an escape of gas, which exploded through some. 
one dropping or throwing a lighted match through the grating. The force 
of the explosion was such as to blow up about two yards of the road, and 
disturb the carriage-way for about ten yards. The tops of several man- 
holes in the neighbourhood were also blown off; but res) no one was 
injured. Last Friday a serious explosion occurred at the Lisburn Gas- 
Works, Old Belfast, by which the roof of the purifying-house was blown 
off and other buildings injured. Four men employed on the works were 
hurt. They were engaged in the Se and at the time of the 
explosion they were searching for a leak. Although they are badly burned 
about the face and body, they are all expected to recover. 





THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF HANWELL. 
ProposED ADOPTION OF PETROLEUM. 

At the Meeting of the Hanwell Local Board on Tuesday, the 13th ult.— 
Mr. Marwoop presiding—a resolution proposed by Mr. Williams at the 
previous meeting, as to the substitution of petroleum for gas in the public 
lamps, was under discussion. 

Mr. WILL1aMs, in support of his proposition, quoted articles from various 
journals, and read letters from members and Clerks of Local Boards, upon 


the success which had attended the substitution of petroleum for gas at |7 


Saltburn, Wimbledon, Wokingham, East Molesey, Winchester, and Bark- 
ing; and went on to say that he had had an interview with a gentleman 
who said he felt convinced, from the experiment made at East Molesey, 
that a light could be obtained, properly attended to, by petroleum to super- 
sede gas, at a saving of at least 40 per cent. To convert the 100 existing 
lamps in the streets of Hanwell into a condition to burn oil would cost £50— 
this meant that they would be made impervious to rough and wet weather, 
and would not flicker. In the event of the Board deciding to adopt the 
petroleum system of lighting, the gentleman in question could supply oil 
and wicks, and do the cleaning, repairs, &c., for £2 10s. per lamp, but would 
require to be furnished by the Board with a suitable place for the store- 
age of materials. After the outlay of £50 in the first instance, the lamps 
would cost, roughly speaking, £250 per annum ; and, of course, there would 
be an outlay of £300 for the first year. He found that they were at the 
— time paying the Brentford Gas Company £2 13s. per lamp for 98 
amps, which amounted to £259 14s.a year. This was for small lamps. 
Then for a large lamp in the Broadway they paid £20 3s., and for another 
in the Boston Road, £11 10s. 3d. Further, there was an expenditure for 
wages, cleaning, lighting, &c., of £117 17s. 4d. a quarter, which made a 
total of £409 4s. 7d.; and for repairs there was a cost of about £12 10s.— 
giving a total expenditure of £421 14s. 7d. In contrast to this the cost of 
100 oil-lamps at £2 10s. per annum, providing for the two large lamps in 
proportion, would be about £260 a year; and deducting this from the 
£421 14s, 7d., there would be a difference of £161 14s. 7d. per annum. And 
then, in proportion as the new lamps were erected, there would bea saving. 
Mr. Williams related to the Board the particulars of a public experiment he 
had made with two of the lamps proposed to be employed, and said they 
were considered to be generally satisfactory by those who had seen them. 
In conclusion, he said he considered it was the duty of the Board, in view 
of the high charge maintained by the Gas Company, to ascertain if petro- 
leum could not be used with greater advantage than gas; and if, on trial, 
it was found suitable, then, in the interests of the ratepayers, they should 
adopt it. He alluded to the fact that in neighbouring districts The Gas- 
light and Coke Company would soon be charging 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; and he asked why, in the face of this, they should be compelled to 
pay the Brentford Company 3s. 2d. He proposed that the Clerk be in- 
structed to write to the Company, asking them if they are prepared to 
supply the public lamps in the = with gas at 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, as The Gaslight and Coke Company were about to do in a neighbour- 
ing parish; and if their reply were in the negative, that the parish be 
lighted by petroleum. 

After some conversation, it was decided to adjourn the discussion till 
the next meeting, with the view to a Committee being then appointed to 
go into the matter, and obtain some lamps by way of experiment. 


At the Meeting of the Local Board last Tuesday, under the presidency 
of Mr. W. Assort, the matter was further discussed. 

The Crerx (Mr. W. S. James) read a letter from Mr. W. Croxford, 
Secretary to the Brentford Gas Company, to the effect that the Directors 
had instructed him to inform the Board that, in order to meet their 
wishes, the Company would, after Jan. 1, supply gas to the public lamps 
at 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, instead of 3s. 2d. as at present, and continue 
the supply according to the existing terms; but the meter accounts would 
be still charged at the rate of 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. He also read a 
communication from the Clerk to the Acton Local Board, from which it 
appeared that a similar letter had been received by them, and in which 
the Hanwell Local Board were asked to co-operate with them in en- 
deavouring to induce the Company to make the same concession to private 
consumers. A letter addressed to the Surveyor (Mr. Herbert) by Mr. F. 
Morris, Engineer of the Company, was also read, which stated that the 
price of the public lamps in the district of the Hanwell Local Board would, 
under the new terms, be reduced as follows :—Ordinary lamps from £2 13s. 
to £2 7s. 5d.; 120-candle power lamps from £20 3s. to £18 Os. 8d.; and 
60-candle power lamps from £11 10s. 3d. to £10 6s. 

Mr. WIL.1ams, resuming the discussion adjourned from the previous 
meeting, said, notwithstanding the reduction the Company had made, he 
did not think they had gone far enough. In Middlesbrough the gas was 
2s, 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—a difference of 1s.; and as the Brentford Com- 
pany had a larger number of consumers, they ought to be able to supply 

sata lower price. He suggested that they should unite with the Acton 

ocal Board in endeavouring to secure a reduction of the charge to private 
consumers. 

Mr. Curtis remarked that the 2s. 10d. did not include the cost of light- 
ing and cleansing the lamps; it represented an actual reduction of 
£30 13s. 43d. per annum. 
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Mr Wess could not see that the reduction afforded the Board any 
ial advantage. 
mT he | CHAIRMAN Sid not advocate co-operating with Acton, but thought 
the Board should take independent action. If co-operation were necessary, 
he suggested that they might ask the neighbouring Boards to unite with 
them in experimenting with petroleum lamps. d ; 

Mr. W1i1ams said the cost of six lamps for experimenting would not be 
more than £3 3s.; and he moved that a Committee be appointed to take 
steps to obtain six lamps, and have them fixed at places to be decided upon 
by the Committee. , : 

This was seconded by Mr. Curtis, and carried; the Committee to con- 
sist of the whole Board. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE “GAS UNDERTAKINGS” RETURNS. 

Commenting on the recently published returns relating to authorized 
gas undertakings throughout the United Kingdom (and which were 
noticed in our pages at the time of their issue), the St. James’s Gazette is 
justly severe on the shortcomings they exhibit, and points out what has 
often been dwelt upon by us—the uselessness of snch masses of figures 
without any intelligent arrangement or easy means by which they may be 
made comparable. : : x 

Our contemporary says: The gas industry of the United Kingdom now 
consumes annually as much coal as was raised from beneath the soil for 
all purposes a century ago. Nearly 9 million tons were carbonized in the 
year for which the last returns are complete. There are over 400,000 
public lamps ; and more than 2 million consumers of gas are entered on 
the books of the various undertakings. So that it cannot be thought that 
less than a third of the population of the United Kingdom are now sup- 
plied, in their own homes, with this source of light and heat. With the 
usual economy of any statistical information not specifically asked for, the 
compilers of the returns ordered by the House of Commons have not taken 
the trouble to “tot up” the number of gas-works; but the list of those 
belonging to local authorities occupies 34 pages, and that of the like under- 
takings “other than those of local authorities” occupies 78 pages Blue 
Book folio size. Of these two classes of undertakings, those now belong- 
ing to the local authorities have cost very nearly 20 millions sterling, on 
which, after defraying an expenditure of over 3 millions, 7 per cent. was 
divided in the year 1886 in the shape of profit, including interest. The 

rivate companies have expended a capital of 36 millions sterling ; but— 
ike the railway companies, the water companies, and other industrial 
associations—have contrived to keep secret those details of their working 
which are of public interest. The presentation, side by side, of two sets of 
annual returns differing in so important a respect is a wonderful out- 
come of the wisdom of Parliament. There are, indeed, columns in the 
companies’ returns stating the maximum dividends authorized, or 
standard rates for sliding scale, and the rates of dividend paid. But 
we look in vain for any statement of receipts and on such as we 
have cited in the case of the local authorities; and the task of wading 
through 78 pages of figures with the object of calculating the amount of 
dividend paid on each different amount of stock of each individual com- 
pany, and thus arriving at an idea of the prosperity of the average of these 
undertakings, is more laborious than inviting. It shows a strange want 
of consideration for statistical inquiries, that Parliament, manew f ‘ot sO 
much information by way of returns, should not have prescri just 
that small amount of additional trouble which would have made the 
returns comprehensible at a glance. Rather more than four tons of coal 
have been carbonized for every consumer—which may probably represent 
about half a ton for each individual supplied with gas, including a share 
of the street lights. But there is the curious difference between the two 
classes of undertakings, that, while the companies have carbonized a little 
over five tons per consumer, the local authorities have carbonized less than 
three tons. Such differences render it more to be regretted that the two 
parliamentary papers are not drawn up on the same lines. As far as the 
information goes, it would seem that the c mpanies are far more liberal 
in the supplies which they give to their customers than are the local autho- 
rities. But just where the comparison would tell which set of undertakings 
was most economically and most lucratively managed, the usual Blue Book 
hiatus comes in. The London gas undertakings, of which full accounts 
are accessible, are entered in these returns in the same muffled manner as 
those of the other companies, and have to be looked for under the head 
‘‘ Middlesex.” The clear and excellent analysis of Mr. John Field, pub- 
lished nearly six months before the House of Commons returns under 
notice, shows that the aggregate capital expended by the Metropolitan 
Companies, now fused into three, at the close of the year 1886 was a little 
over £14,000,000. On this the net income for gas was £3,268,630, outof, which 
£2,030,363 was paid for coal and working expenses; leaving a profit on gas 
of £1,238,267, or very nearly 9 per cent. per annum on the capital. It is 
thus easy to calculate that, while the three great Metropolitan Companies 
out of an earning of 23°3 per cent. on their capital have made a profit 
of 9 per cent., the local authorities out of an earning of 22°3 per cent. have 
realized a profit of only 7 per cent. The difference is a notable one; and 
it 18 not to the credit of the compilers of the returns to the House of 
Commons that they are presented in such a shape as to render it practi- 
cally impossible to ascertain from them how far the transactions of the 
many private companies throughout the kingdom more resemble those of 
the Metropolitan Companies or those of the local authorities. As far as the 
figures we have cited go, it would appear that the Metropolitan Companies 
manage their business better than the local authorities. 





Sunpay Lazovr at THE MancuestTer Gas-Worxs.—Alderman Lamb, the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation, recently 
wrote toa local newspapers defending his action on the Sunday labour 
question, particularly in reference to the employment of workmen at the 
gas-works on Sundays. The controversy has arisen out of a discussion in 
the City Council as to the Sunday delivery of letters, and Alderman Lamb 
says: In my few words to the Council I said there were cases when 
Sunday labour was, to some extent, a necessity, though letter delivering 
was not one of these. Unfortunately gas making is. If it were not for 
the gas made on Sundays, the city and districts supplied from our works 
would be in darkness on some Monday mornings. With allour appliances, 
including the new works at Bradford Road, we cannot make in 24 hours, 
neither have we holder room, for a quantity equal to what is often con- 
sumed during one foggy day in winter. I think, however, “Gas Boy” 
— correspondent who raised the question] must be mistaken in saying 
that the men employed do not even get one Sunday at home during the 
i th Since, in winter, the Sunday make is only half that of a week day. 
- the men could get off by asking, and do not ask, surely the responsibility 

oes not rest on my shoulders. It does not in any case, for I am only one 
amongst many ; and, though Chairman, my vote only counts as one, and 
s of no greater numerical value than that of any other member of the 
‘_ommittes. I can, however, assure “Gas Boy” that I shall be only 
— glad to do whatever lies in my power for the diminution of Sunday 
abour, and for its abolition wherever this is practicable. 








THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE NEWPORT (MON.) WATER- 
WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 

On Thursday, the 22nd ult., a Public Meeting was held at the Town 
Hall, Newport (Mon.}), to give the necessary sanction to the Corporation to 
promotea Bill to purchase the Water Company's works, and to authorize 
the expenditure to be paid out of the general district rate. The Mayor 
(Mr. T. Pagsley), who presided, gave a history of the negotiations between 
the Corporation and the Company; mentioning that the Corporation 
had not shown any great anxiety to purchase, but were prepared to 
entertain the my a upon such conditions as were fair, equitable, and 
reasonable. The terms on which the purchase was proposed to be made 
were to capitalize the maximum dividends paid on the £140,000 of capital 
invested in the concern, and to convert the sum thus obtained into annui- 
ties redeemable at the expiration of 20 years. A bonus of £10,000 was 
also to be paid; but the Corporation were to have returned to them the 
£24,000 of uncalled-up capital. The Town Clerk then read the heads of 
the Bill; and the Mayor, in proposing the formal resolution usual in such 
cases, spoke of the value to the life, health, and commercial progress of 
a community of having an abundant supply of water in the hands of the 
Corporation. Mr. H. J. Parnall, in seconding the motion, explained the 
reasons why the Corporation opposed the Company’s Bill last session, 
and said the agreement which had been entered into between the two 
parties was a fair one on both sides. Mr. J. Williams moved an amend- 
ment that the rates should not be used or made responsible for any out- 
lay in this matter; and he pointed out that the water undertaking was 
& paying concern, and, as such, there was no necessity for calling upon 
the ratepayers forany money. The placing of-a monopoly in the hands 
of the Corporation was an injustice to the ratepayers and the community 
at large. Mr. Williams also se a number of questions as to whether, in 
the event of the Corporation obtaining the Act,they would introduce certain 
specified reforms. Mr. J. Sanders seconded the amendment. The Mayor 
pointed out that the amendment could not be put; but those who ob- 
jected to the motion could vote against it. Mr. G. Batchelor asked 
whether it was proposed to include in the Corporation Bill the points 
which were so successfully maintained against the Water Company when 
they applied for their recent Bill, and which led tothe abandonment of 
the scheme. These points included uniformity of water-rate irrespective 
of elevation, a free water supply to one closet in each house, and a com- 
pulsory supply for trading purposes. Mr. Jones remarked that the 
negotiations for the purchase of the water-works had not been entered 
into without careful weighing of the conseqences. He denied that the 
water-works in the hands of the ratepayers could be construed as a mono- 
poly in any sense whatever. It would, he said, be exceedingly unwise at 
the present time to make any promise to reduce the water-rate. The 
only question worth considering was whether the progress of Newport 
would continue in the future as it had done in the past. If the creation 
of the sinking fund could be deferred forfour or five years, all difficulty 
would, he believed, be at an end; and he was sure if, after payment of 
the interest, a profit could be made out of the concern, the Corporation 
would be only too glad to reduce the rate. The Mayor reassured the 
meeting on the points raised by the mover and seconder of the informal 
amendment, and eventually the motion was carried with five dissentients. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsuren, Saturday. 

The sham fight—for it is really nothing more—between the Edinburgh 
and Leith Corporations and the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company, which 
is to be fought in the ensuing parliamentary session, opened this week. 
The proposal by the Company to abide by the opinion of Mr. George 
Livesey (ante, p. 23), though not accepted by the Joint Committee, may 
be expected to have some weight with a Parliamentary Committee. lf it 
does nothing else, it testifies to the honesty with which the Company hold 
the ve that their undertaking is worth more than has yet been 
offered for it. The Joint Committee, in their reply, state that the Company 
have never yet submitted any terms upon which they would consent to 
sell their undertaking. Nor are they likely to, I might say) when it is 
remembered how sharply the Committee dealt with them last summer, 
and when it is considered that they have never yet offered their under- 
taking for sale, but have only expressed their willingness to consider any 
proposal for its purchase which may be made to them. The Committee 
know as well as anybody the consequences which might follow an offer by 
the Company; and I am afraid they will require to use other bait before 
they catch the fish they are casting for. If they could afford to make 
their offer on all fours with that which they made to the Edinburgh Com- 
pany, they might feel no surprise at the alacrity with which it would be 
accep They have never yet done so; and they seem to know it. It is 
noticeable that, although they hold in their hands a statement by engineers 
as to the condition of the Leith Gas- Works, they never found upon it, nor 
do they ever say they are making an offer which is recommended by the 
engineers. Seeing that the Leith works would be worth at least £60,000 
to the Corporations over and above the usual tests, because it would save 
them this amount of expenditure on the Edinburgh works, if this sum 
were borrowed at 34 per cent., it would work out at about £2000 per annum. 
Let them, then, raise their offer to the Company to 9 per cent., which 
would leave £500 over—a sum sufficient to provide a gross sum of about 
£15,000. Roughly stated, some such scheme as the above would come 
pretty near placing both Companies on a par; and it might solve the 
difficulty without the parties requiring to go into a parliamentary contest, 
which can only end in one way—a compromise. 

Another long discussion—the eleventh since last March—took place in 
the Edinburgh Town Council last Tuesday, over the transfer of the 
Edinburgh Gas Company. In thesedays of revived pugilism, it may not 
be an improper expression to say that two “rounds” were fought—the 
first over a recommendation by the Lord Provost's Committee that no 
plébiscite of the ratepayers should be taken on the question of whether 
the agreement with the Edinburgh Gas Company is a reasonable one 
or not; and the second over a proposal by Mr. Kinloch Auderson that, 
before coming to an agreement with tlie Edinburgh and Leith Company, 
the Council (which virtually means the public) should know all about 
the Company’s financial affairs, working capabilities, value of plant, &c. 
In the first round, Mr. Smith Clark, as became the leader of the move- 
ment for a plebiscite, championed his cause with all his old pertinacity, 
and wound up his speech with an offer to bear the costs connected with 
the taking of a plébiscite, in the event of its going against him. Had he 
wished to insult his fellow-councillors, he could scarcely have chosen a 
more likely method. After the customary thrashing out of the question, 
the vote was taken; and the result was little different from all the others 
which preceded it. Clearly, opposition within the Council is hopeless ; 
and therefore, until Mr. Smith Clark obtains a following outside, he 
cannot hope to have any success. In the second round the fighting man 
was Mr. Kinloch Anderson. His motion was virtually to make the entire 
Council a Committee to negotiate with the Edinburgh and Leith Com- 
pany ; and this would practically have resulted in the whole community 
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being made privy to all that transpired, for it is notorious that 41 gentle- 
men would never have kept the negotiations secret so well as the small 
Joint Committee can do, and have already done. The motion was not 
adopted, but it received too much support. 

Ot all the extraordinary things which have been said or written with 
reference to the Edinburgh Gas- Works transfer, I regard a circular which 
was issued by Mr. Smith Clark at the end of last week as bearing the palm. 
Complaining that the Scotsman had “now taken up the remarkable 
position of inserting in its columns all communications in support of the 
proposed purchase, and rejecting or suppressing all letters on the other 
side,’ he sent out men to distribute his views among the inhabitants in 
the form of a circular addressed “to the ratepayers of the city of Edin- 
burgh.” ‘The inhabitants of Leith were left out of account, although they 
have relatively as much interest in the purchase as have the ratepayers of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Smith Clark was not, as the author of the circular, a 
Councillor of the City of Edinburgh, but a citizen addressing his fellows ; 
and his neglect of Leith is another proof of his inaptitude for piloting a 

ublic scheme. In the circular he says he has “ consistently” refrained 

rom saying anything which would affect the negotiations with the Leith 
Company. He means “ constantly,” and in that he is right; but to speak 
of himself as a thing “consistently” with reference to this question, is 
almost provocative of a smile, because it is notorious that he has shifted 
the grounds of his opposition with nearly every public appearance he has 
made. Had he raised an intelligible cry and stuck to it, he might have 
obtained a following among the ratepayers; but his constant changes of 
i¢gument made the question more than the uninitiated were able to com- 
prehend, and thereby Mr. Smith Clark did his cause much harm. In the 
circular he calculates interest at 34 per cent. on the £300,000 for which 
borrowing powers are taken in the Corporations’ Bill; and, adding 1 per 
cent. on the same sum for a sinking fund, brings out, with annuities and 
pensions, a yearly expenditure of £38,100. This isa reductioad absurdum 
with a vengeance. If more than £100,000 is borrowed for the works, there 
will be something very far wrong indeed ; and if the Leith works be taken 
over, the sum to be borrowed should be very small, for the first five years 
at least. Mr. Smith Clark, who for long has reasoned that the income of 
the Edinburgh Gas Company for the past year or two was under £12,000, 
has evidently taken another thought on the subject, because in the circular 
he states the income at £20,000; and having quoted Mr. UG. Auldjo 
Jamieson to the effect that this income may be regarded as permanent but 
not progressive, he brings out an annual deficit of £18,000, which would 
require, he says, a special assessment to be imposed of about 3d. in the 
und. It has to be borne in mind that the circular is addressed to the 
ae. and that, consequently, statements perhaps ought not to be too 
closely scrutinized, else they might not in every case hold water. A rate 
of 23d. per pound would in Edinburgh produce almost £18,000; so that, 
even on this trivial matter, Mr. Smith Clark’s calculation is at fault. The 
above are samples of the species of “ enlightenment ”’ which the opposition 
would immediately flood the community with were a plébiscite ordered ; 
and consequently the wisdom of the Council in refusing one becomes the 
more apparent. 

The meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company, reported in 
last week’s JOURNAL, appears to have been not altogether so unanimous as 
was at first unders ; there being at least one person who thought that 
8 per cent. annuities were sufficient. Mr. T. Thomson, a small share- 
holder, read a — to that effect, which was communicated to the press 
on Monday, with the preface that it was received by the meeting with 
applause, and that if he had concluded with a motion it was believed that 
he would have carried it. It is difficult to say definitely whut did or did 
not take place at a ne meeting, and so the applause may be granted, 
though the extent of it is not given. When, however, it is premised that 
a motion by Mr. Thomson had a chance of passing, it is easy to check- 
mate him, because if he had thought so, he would undoubtedly have made 
it. Not having the courage, or the encouragement, to move in terms of 
his remarks, Mr. Thomson has only made himself a laughingstock by pub- 
lishing his speech. The public are not interested in the “ views” of such 
persons as Mr. Thomson ; and his expression of them, without a motion, 
does not practically detract from the unanimity of the meeting, for he must 

held to have himself acquiesced in the resolution which was adopted. 

The Portobello Town Council held a special sitting on Tuesday to con- 
sider the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ Gas Bill, the 59th clause of 
which includes Portobello within the area of supply over which the Cor- 
porations would have jurisdiction. Bailie Thomson said that if the 
clause were passed, the inhabitants of the burgh could compel the Cor- 
porations to serve them with gas. The right to supply Portobello, which 
the Edinburgh yore yn at present possess, had always been an obstacle 
to the adoption of the Gas Act by the town. He moved that the Cor- 
porations be asked to exclude Portobello from the scope of the Bill, and 
stated that from all that had occurred he had a strong hope and expecta- 
tion that this would be agreed to. The motion was carried. 

The consumption of gas in Arbroath is increasing at a rapid rate. This 
year it is 7 million cubic feet in excess of last year, when it was 43 
million feet. This heavy rate of advance, if maintained, will soon make 
it necessary to provide additional storeage accommodation ; and, taking 
time by the forelock, the Committee of Management this week remitted 
to a small Committee of their number to consider the whole matter, with 
power to visit other gas-works for information, and to report the result of 
their inquiries. Since Mr. Carlow’s appointment to the post of Manager 
in 1831, the Committee have spent £3800 in renewals and extensions 
of the works, which are now in first-class order; and, apart from store- 
age,are able to meet a considerable increase in the demand for gas. 

There was another burst of the Lintrathen water-pipe of the Dundee 
water-supply system on Monday. This is the third accident within a 
short period ; and the result, as stated by Mr. Watson to the Works Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, is a decrease of upwards of 8,500,000 gallons of water 
in the reservoirs. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

Throughout the area of the Glasgow gas supply the atmosphere during 
the month now closing has been exceptionally free from thick dense fogs 
such as have been experienced in December in many former years, and 
consequently the demand for gas during the day has been no abnormal 
deviatiou from the rule; or rather, it should be said, the demand has 
scarcely been up to the normal level, if we take also into consideration 
the natural growth of the consumption. There have certainly been 
some dark December days; but the fogs which have occurred have not 
been of the “ pea-soup ” character, nor have they been persistent and con- 
tinuous over many hours in succession, and it has been interesting to 
observe that in many cases they have been peculiarly local, and not spread 
over extensive areas. But notwithstanding these facts of observation, 
there has been some large consumptions of gas in the 24 hours; and on 
one occasion all previous records in this connection were beaten. The 
highest consumption ever recorded in 24 hours up till the present winter 
was 16,266,000 cubic feet, on December 29 last year; whereas on the same 
day in the present month, it was less than 16 million feet—the exact 





quantity being 15,999,000 feet. On Dec. 23, the consumption went up to 
16,287,000 cubic feet; and on the corresponding day of 1886 it did not 
reach any higher than 14,822,000 feet—this day, however, it should be men. 
tioned, was specially clear to be so near to the winter solstice. The next 
largest consumption during any 24-hour period of the present month was 
on Monday, the 26th inst., when it mounted up to 16,169,000 cubic feet, 
as compared with 16,051,000 feet on the same day in December, 1886. It 
is satisfactory to know that the Managers of the various works belonging 
to the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners have been abundantly pre- 
pared for any emergency that might arise, as they have at command 
both a manufacturing power and holder capacity sufficient to meet the 
wants of a much larger population than that resident in the area of supply. 
Nearly ail the gasholders have been kept well filled. 

The correspondence about the quality of the Glasgow gas has been re- 
sumed this week in the Glasgow Herald ; the first letter having come from 
Dr. George Buchanan, one of the medical professors in the University, 
He protests against the quality of the gas supplied to the consumers; and 
he asserts that the dulness of the lights in the streets at night is a disgrace 
to a city like Glasgow. His next assertion is that gas made from soft, 
smoky coal is cheaper than that made from clean cannel coal. With him 
this is a truism. Then he says that every householder must be aware that 
it is necessary to use a greater number of burners and consume a larger 
quantity of gas than he formerly did to obtain the same amount of light, 
or else he must be content to damage his eyesight by straining his eyes in 
endeavouring to read with the aid of the gas at present supplied. Of 
course, there is, he remarks, the alternative of using a good paraffin lamp; 
but he does not see why a community which possesses: a gigantic system 
of gas producing and distributing apparatus should not supply itself 
with gas suitable for its purposes. He closes his letter by suggest- 
ing that at the next election of town councillors each candidate should 
be asked the test question, “‘ Will you or will you not support a 
proposal that the community should be supplied with clear gas oi 
good illuminating power?” Dr. Buchanan seems not to have “ read, 
learned, and inwardly digested ” the two articles which I recently spoke of 
as having been published in the same newspaper on the “gas question,” 
or else he surely would not have run the risk of making such bold state- 
ments regarding the quality of the gas and the relative value of the different 
kinds of coal that he speaks of. He is well known as an excellent anato- 
mist and physiologist, and as a most skilful operative surgeon; but no 
person who has known him for the last 20 or 30 years or more would give 
him credit for being an expert in testing the gas-yielding power of different 
kinds of coal, or determining the light-giving or smoke-producing capacity 
of the gas which results in each case. I would remind the learned Pro- 
fessor, when he speaks upon the question of the eyesight and the straining 
of the eyes, that he is not so young as he was when some of us first knew 
him, away in the “ fifties,” and that the eyes which served him so well 
then are not equally powerful now. His letter has since been followed by 
one which is signed “ Sore Eyes ;” but this correspondent also seems to 
have ignored the newspaper articles formerly referred to. By the time 
that he and Dr. Buchanan have given as much close attention to the 
matter in dispute as the professional advisers of the Gas Trust have devoted 
to it, as also the leading members of the Gas Committee, they will be en- 
titled to speak as being persons of authority; but in the meantime they 
must be content to occupy a “ back seat.” This is said out of no disrespect 
to either of the correspondents. . 

It is said that there are some persons who “rush in where angels fear 
to tread;” and the Glasgow “gas question” seems to produce many 
samples of the truth underlying this philosophy. I have just learned of 
another case of a person who is not an expert proposing to overturn the 
recent policy of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee and of the 
Gas Trust generally. There is talk of one of the youngest members of 
the Town Council, who is not on the Gas Committee, moving to get the 
standard of illumination of the gas brought back to 27 candles. He might 
almost as well try to mop up the water of the Atlantic Ocean, or set the 
Clyde on fire. 

What would be a fair price for gas coke, such as is produced at the 
Glasgow Gas-Works ? Messrs. Merry and Cuninghame, the well-known 
ironmasters of Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, have recently offered to renew 
their contract for the article, but at the price of 1s. 9d. per ton. The 
offer has been declined. The firm in question make a variety of pig 
iron specially suitable for the production of basic steel at their Glen- 
garnock works; and I understand that the gas coke is well adapted for 
use in the blast-furnaces where the phosphoretic pig iron is made. 

For the post of Gas Manager at Rothesay, 75 applications were received 
by the Town Clerk. Nine of the applicants have been personally seen by 
the Sub-Committee to whom the matter of considering the applications 
was remitted ; and four of them have been agreed upon as a short leet 
from which the Town Council will, at their next meeting, elect a succes- 
sor to Mr. Sinclair. They are: Mr. J. Ballantyne, of Greenock; Mr. J. 
Donaldson, of Lochwinnoch; Mr. J. Macdonald, of Dumbarton; and 
Mr. W. M‘Kirdy, of Glasgow. 

During the past week there has been less inclination shown by operators 
to open fresh transactions on account of the holiday season; and the 
general demand for shipment and for the home trade is affected by the 
same cause. Scotch iron at the close yesterday was quoted at £2 3s. 44d. 
cash, or 1s. 14d. per ton less than on the same day in 1836. 

The coal trade is now showing some signs of improvement; and it is 
not unlikely that both prices and miners’ wages will by-and-by experience 
an advance. 


Tue ACTION AGAINST THE THURSO New Gas Company.—Last Saturday 
week, in the Court of Session, their Lordships of the First Division (the 
Lord President and Lords Mure and Adam), granted arule on the pursuer 
in the action of Young and others v. The Thurso New Gas Company, 
Limited, to show cause why a new trial should not be granted. It may be 
remembered that someshort time sincea jury, before Lord Kinnear, awarded 
£850 damages to Mrs. Young, in the action at her instance against the Com- 
pany for £2000, in respect of the loss of her husband, who was killed by an 
explosion of the sulphate plant at the works on Feb. 28 last year. 


ConvicTION FoR STEALING Gas.—At the Middlesex Sessions last week, 
Frank Love surrendered to his bail to answer an indictment charging him 
with stealing a quantity of gas, The prisoner was a builder carrying on 
business at King Street, Golden Square, and until recently also rented 
premises at No. 34, Beak Street, which, however, he let off with the excep- 
tion of a workshop. Among the tenants was a Mr. Jacob van Vassum 
(the prosecutor), who had a meter to register the gas he consumed in ‘his 
part of the premises. It wasalleged against the prisoner that, after he had 
ceased to be the landlord cr chief tenant of the place, he caused a connec- 
tion to be made with the gas-pipes which supplied Mr. Vassum ; and thus 
was enabled to consume in his workshop gas for which the prosecutor had [| 
to pay the Company. The amount consumed was said to be worth £4. 
After a long inquiry, the jury found the prisoner guilty, but recommended 
him to mercy. Mr. Fletcher, the Chairman of the Bench, said he could 
not pass such a case over without a sentence of three months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. 
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J ; OF GAS PRODUCTS. 

———— LiverPooL, Dec. 31. 
Ammonia.—Contrary to their usual practice at the “ festive 
fore contrary to expectations, large Continental orders 
and French oman meg be come in nena oo am 
sult of further raising values. To-day’s price shows, therefore, 
pre jp of £1 10s. per ton above the figures at the end of 1886, 
and fully £2 per ton over those at the close of 1885—a circumstance which 
must be a matter of congratulation to roducers. The emerging of Conti- 
nental buyers from old habits woul demonstrate the urgency of their 
requirements; and these necessities will rapidly increase as January 
advances, especially should the weather remain as open as hitherto. And 
it is needless to repeat here, or call attention again to the insufficiency of 
the available quantities, which seem to be unequal to the coming demand. 
The course of the market may, therefore, shape in a measure beyond the 
most sanguine anticipations of producers; and as long as there is no arti- 
ficiality about it, there need be no element of danger in these high-strung 
quotations. The rates to-day are £12 10s. f.0.b. Hull, £12 7s. 6d. f.0.b. Leith 
and Liverpool. The nitrate market, in spite of the formidable shipments, 
is improving in tone, and a somewhat large business has been done in float- 
ing cargoes. Sulphate is nevertheless £3 10s. per ton dearer to day than 
nitrate, without the consumption of the former being affected in the slightest. 


Sulphate of 
season,” and there 
from both German 


Lonpon, Dec. 31. 

Tar Products.—Benzols still continue to rise; business having been 
reported at an advance over last quotations. | Anthracene is easy, although 
there is no marked change in price. Pitch is still atadiscount. Prices: 
Tar, 10s. to 12s. 6d. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 5d. per gallon; 50 per 
cent., 2s. 9d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 6d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 3d. 
per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 1s. 1d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. 
per gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 11s. per ton. Carbolic 
acid, 4s. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Par salts, 128. 6d. per 
ton. Anthracene, “ A” quality, 1s. 3d. per unit; “ B” quality, 1s. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia has improved considerably 
during the week ; sellers asking to-day £12 10s. per ton. Other prices: Gas 
liquor (5° Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. 
Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ummonia, brown, £19 per ton ; 
white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, 
£30 per ton. Vee 

[From the Chemical Trade Journal, Dec. 31.) 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—There are appearing very sure indications of a 
good market in the spring; and if makers will only be careful how they 
deal with their production, they need fear but little for the future. German 
buyers had been led to believe that they had only to hold off, and sulphate 
would fall to their level. But to their chagrin this has not turned out to 
be the case, as other markets have been found for it—notably amongst the 
sugar-growers in the West Indies, who are now using more than ever, to 
their manifest advantage; and now that the German buyers wish to come 
in, there is none for them. Stocks are very low indeed throughout the 
country ; and makers are not anxious to sell forward. Why should they 
when everything is telling in their favour? Hull sulphate is Selling 
freely at £12 5s. to £12 7s. 6d.; and is soon expected to reach £12 10s. 
Beckton price was fixed at £12 10s. some time ago, when it was seen 
how matters were tending; and both Liverpool and Leith are firm at 
£12 5s, to £12 7s. 6d. . 

Tar Products.—Benzol is reported firmer; and 3s. 3d. and Qs. 9d. ia 
being asked for 90's and 50/90's respectively. We wish we were able to re- 
port this being a healthy rise; but the indications are that the purchases 
are all in one direction, which is already full to overflowing. The position 
is a very ticklish one, and grows more serious day by day, as the present 
prices, taken by themselves, do not in the least dispel the dark cloud that 
hangs behind. Solvent naphtha is very firm at old prices; and creosote is 
in good demand for the “Lucigen,” “ Luminator,” and other lights. 
Carbolic acid (crude) still keeps in good demand, and firm in value; and 
several good contracts have been entered into covering the whole of next 
year. Anthracene remains at its former price—Is. for “B” and 1s. 3d. for 
“A” quality. Grease oils are becoming a drug in several districts, and 
are being mixed off with creosote. Pitch remains in statu quo; and 
whether the new year will do anything for it, it is hard to say. 





City or Norwich Water Company.—At the half-yearly general meeting 
of this Company last Wednesday, the Directors reported that there was a 
sufficient sum to pay a dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 
£5 15s. per cent.per annum, deducting income-tax, and leave £1515 18s. 6d. 
to be carried forward to the credit of the nextaccount. Thisdividend, which 
is an increase of 5s. per cent. upon those which the Directors have been 
able to declare for several years past, was declared. 


Tue Price or Gas aT Rastrick.—Dissatisfaction has manifested itself 
among the consumers of gas at Rastrick, at the price charged by the Gas 
Company. Their district adjoins that of the Brighouse Local Board, 
whose price is 11d. per 1000 cubic feet less than the Company’s; and this 
has induced several consumers residing on the boundary to ay ly to the 
Board for a supply. This was agreed to, and the mains were laid, when 
the Company made a further concession to the consumers, by lowering 
their charge to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for the district within 3uU yards 
limit of Brighouse, and to 2s. 11d. for the remainder of Rastrick and 
Clifton—both reductions to take effect as from the Ist of October last. 
This fact was communicated to the Rastrick Local Board at their last 
meeting, and was received with satisfaction. There has been a talk of 
having the Company’s books overhauled; but probably this project will 
now be abandoned. 


OpposiTIon To THE SHREWSBURY CoRPORATION’s WATER ScHEME.—Ac- 
cording to a Shrewsbury paper, sufficient funds have been subsc.ibed to 
engage the services of an eminent engineer to report on the water supply 
of the borough, and to lay scientific evidence before the Commissioner of 
the Local Government Board when he holds his inquiry into the subject 
of the Corporation Water-Works loan. The opponents of the proposal of 
the Water Committee will, it is said, be prepared with two alternative 
schemes, which will commend themselves on the ground both of efficiency 
and economy. A very attractive scheme proposed is to obtain a constant 
supply of soft water from some springs near Chirk; and it is thought that 
if a joint arrangement could be arranged between the Shrewsbury and 
Oswestry Corporations (these bodies being desirous of improving their 
water supply), the result would be aaa to the ratepayers of both 
boroughs. This water is said to be of good quality, pure and soft, and the 
supply copious. It is at a sufficient elevation to serve both towns by 
fravitation ; and the cost of constructing a service reservoir would be very 
small. The great outlay would be the laying of a pipe-line from Shrews- 
bury; but considering the saving effected by the abolition of a heavy 
annual charge for pumping, there would be a great saving. Particulars of 
the second alternative scheme have not been made public; but probably 
both will be laid before the Commissioner, 





CLamonp (ConTINENTAL) IncaNDEScENT GasLiGut Company, Liwirep.— 
This Company was registered on the 22nd ult., with a capital of £200,000, 
in £1 shares, with the object of carrying on the business of a gas, electric 
lighting, and power company, and particularly to acquire certain patent 
rights in connection with the Clamond incandescent burner. 

SouTHamMPpToN WaTER SupPLy.—At the request of the Local Government 
Board, the Southampton Corporation furnished tothem a few months ago, 
for the use of the Government of Victoria, a report on the water supply of 
the bcrough, drawn up by Mr. W. Matthews, Assoc. M. Inst. U.E., their 
Water Engineer. In view of the approaching opening of the new 
works at Otterbourne, a few particulars from the report may be 
of interest. The Corporation supply water to a population of about 
63,500 persons, exclusively within the limits of the municipal borough. 
The average quantity pumped during the past three years has been 
2,890,000 gallons per day; the total cost being 0°978d. per 1000 gallons 
pumped. The two open reservoirs on Southampton Common, to which 
the water will flow from the Otterbourne reservoir by gravitation, are at a 
mean level of 150 feet above the town, and have a joint storeage capacity of 
5 million gallons. The ag ng we possess and maintain about 70 miles of 
main pipes and branches. They have recently taken up a length of 10-inch 
main which was laid in 1831 ; and although the inside diameter was reduced 
to about 4 or 5 inches by incrustation, the condition of the iron was good, 
the pipes having been laid in dry compact gravelandsand. A length pre- 
viously taken up, although it had not been more than 20 years in the 
ground, was completely perished. ‘his wasting of the metal is entirely due 
to external influences, the pipes being laid in the clayey foreshore of the 
Itchen, and partially subjected to the tidal influence of sea water. The 
cost of adopting Mr. Deacon’s waste-meter system has been £1350, in 
return for which the daily consumption per head has already been reduced 
from 60 to 354 gallons. 

THe PoLiution oF THE River Arre.—Mr. Arnold Lupton has given 
notice that at the meeting of the Leeds Town Council called for next 
Thursday he will propose—‘That, in view of the filthy condition of the 
River Aire, and the consequent pollution of the atmosphere along part 
of its course, it is necessary that immediate steps be taken to purify the 
river, and that it be an instruction to the Sanitary Committee to enter 
at once into negotiations with every other Sanitary Authority within the 
watershed of the River Aire and its tributaries having authority above 
the junction with the River Calder near Castleford, in order that the 
Sanitary Authorities, or as many of them as will agree to do so, shall join 
with the Corporation in depositing next autumn, and in promoting (or, 
failing the agreement of any other Sanitary Authority, then the Corpora- 
tion alone shall promote) a Bill in the ensuing session of Parliament to 
establish a River Aire Conservancy Board, which Board shall consist of 21 
members appointed by each Sanitary Authority (or, in the case of the less 
populous areas, an aggregation of authorities) electing such a number of 
members as are in proportion to the rateable valuation of so much of the area 
of the’Sanitary Authority as is in the watershed of the River Aire, the mem- 
bers of the Board holding office for three years ; and that the Board have 
power to employ engineers, chemists, and agriculturists to advise and assist 
them.” The notice further sets forth the duty of the Board, including 
that of diligently and without delay completely purifying the river and 
its tributaries ; and specifies that it shall have power to put into operation 
the Rivers Pollution Act of 1876, or any amended Act of Parliament. 
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Tue Water Suppiy oF STAINLAND.—A number of Stainland gentlemen, 
who have been constituted a Water Supply Committee, have decided to 
memorialize the Local Government Antes § to hold an inquiry, with a view 
to the making of an order upon the district Local Board to provide a proper 
water supply within a given time; the Local Board having declined to 
move in the matter on the ground of the expense. 


OpposiTion TO THE PRoposeED WatTerR-Works aT BaRRow-on-Soar.—At 
a special meeting of the Loughborough District Highway Board held last 
Thursday to consider the proposed scheme for furnishing a supply of 
water to the villages in the Soar Valley, it was unanimously resolved to 
oppose it; and the Clerk was instructed to represent the Board at any 
inquiry to take place in regard to the matter. 


Opposition TO THE Bristo. WaTeR Bityt.—A meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of all the hamlets in the thickly populated Wrington Vale was held 
last Friday to protest against the Bristol Water Company’s Bill. Mr. 
Llewellyn, M.P., presided, and was supported by the neighbouring local 
bodies, the representative of the Duke of Cleveland, and all the landed 
proprietors of the locality. It was stated that the Company propose to 
compulsorily take springs and erect water-works, the effect of which would 
be, it was alleged, to deprive the inhabitants of Wrington Vale of their 
present supply, and make them pay for what they now obtain free. The 
meeting decided to offer the most strenuous opposition to the Bill. 


THE PRoposED EXTENSION oF THE Kent Water Company's District, 
—The Sevenoaks Rural Sanitary Authority have petitioned the Corpora. 
tion of London not to oppose the Bill, of which notice has been given by 
the Kent Water Company for an extension of the Sevenoaks district. 


Lawrence Automatic Gas Company, Limtrep.—This Company was in. 
corporated on the 21st ult., with a capital of £310,000, in £10 shares, of 
which 1000 are preference “shares. It is proposed to acquire and work 
letters patent relating to the manufacture of gas, and for such purpose to 
adopt an agreement made between R. S. Lawrence and J. H. Lukach. 


Warwick Water Suppty.—Last Wednesday, a special meeting of the 
Warwick TownCouncil was held forthe further consideration of the water sup 
py question, to which reference was made in last week’s issue. The Water. 

Works Committee presented another report, recommending that, in con. 
tinuance of the original scheme, the existing No.1 adit at the "Haseley 
works should be extended for not less than 150 yards; that application 
should be made to the Local Government Board for their sanction to a loan 
of £1500 for the purpose of carrying out the works ; and that the undertak. 
ing should be entrusted tothe Borough Surveyor (Mr. E. Melville Richards, 
C.E.), at a remuneration of 5 per cent. on the amount expended, to include 
everything. The Committee also advised that, if found necessary, the Coun. 
cil should call in a Consulting Engineer to assist the Surveyor in the work, 
The Committee’s recommendations were carried, with two dissentients. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULI~-. HAT QZ TAT IAT ES ch CSO., 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 








\ it 

Only Medal at the Liver- # a 
pool International Exhibi oa s 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines. { i l ag 


They have never sought 
to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 


duce Machinery of the 











very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. __ 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 

24,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 


are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 











Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 


No OT OTHER MAKER CAN 
DO THIS. 


GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 























&e., &c. 
Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 


application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the —— oscillation), at the FrrincHaM STREET Gas-WorkKs, SHEFFIELD. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their | 
only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr. Andrew | 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited | 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than ,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and | 
there are no intermediate profits between them and | 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


} District. 


ALE* 


(Telegraphic Address : 


Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PURIFICATION AND Cusmecas, Company, | . 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


NNEL COA | 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved | Sulphate of Ammonia. 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRH-CLAY GOODS, | 
CAST-IRON PIPES “4 and other APPARATUS for GAS | 
AND WATER WO 
Prices, &c., will me ieioattell on application to 
No. 80, St, Al ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, ScoTLAND. 


e year 


Lonpon, E. 


WANTED, a Re-engagement as Clerk of 
WORKS or INSPECTOR. Accustomed to Gas | | Compo. 
and Water Works construction. First-class references | testimoni1ls. 
and testimonials. | 

Address No. if rid care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt om) 
FLEET STREET, E.C 


ADVERTISER is open for an Engage- | 


ment as WORKING MANAGER of Gas-Works. | 


MINGHAM, — 





Used to Iron or Clay Retorts. Well up 
Service Laying. 
last situation. | of a Gas- 

For further information apply to J. BrixspeN, High desired. Total abstainer. 


Street, Red! Redbourn, St. t. Albans, Herts. | good references, 


WORKING Foreman required at a ‘Gas- 


Works, within 20 miles of London, making 40 
millions per annum. Must be steady, active, sober, and 
intelligent. Age not toexceed 35. Wages 35s. per week, 
with House, Gas, and Coal. 


| FLEET ‘LEET STREET, 


Court Fuiget Strrest, E.C. | LONDON. 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE | | 
Make only the best quality of 

| FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. | 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. | 

All descriptions kept in Stock. | 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old | Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 

Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and | 
Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon.” 


WRIGHT: & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, | 
MILBANK STREET, Lounon, 8.W. 

“PRECISION LONDON. y' 
| Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters. Station Meters and | making SULPH ATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
| Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, | and colour. 

| Test Gasholders and Meters, nenay and other | 

Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical ' e SULPEUEIC ACID, from Brimstone, for Sulphate 
Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply | 2 

OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH, the above, which is specially adapted for making W Whi 

The latter purchased 

— at highest market prices, or contracts for | 


For price ine terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, | 


ANTED,a Situation as Gas-Fitter and | 


SERVICE LAYER. 
Could do Smith’s Work, if required. Good 


“WANTED, a Situation as s Working 

MANAGER. Has had nine years’ experience in 

works making about 30 millions per annum. Well used | Apply 
in Main and| to Main and Service Laying, Inside Fitting, Meter 

Can give 20 years’ contemental from | Index Taking, Stoves and Fires, and the usual Fitting | 

Works. Now — 1 — works. oreo 

arrie 


| Address No. cor care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt iia’ OR SALE—A Station Meter, in orna- 


PIPES (Cast-Iron) for Sale, never been | 
used ; 750 tons; 3, 5, 6, and 8 inches, 

Apply, stating where delivery required, to FRep.| 
Apply by letter to No. 1568, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt | Pirrs & Co., Iron Merchants, 23, Great St. Helens, LatpLaw anp Son, EpinsurGa; or G. 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 





120 and 121, Neweats Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 


| Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 





Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
application. 





‘me OHN RILEY & Si SONS, Chemical Manu- 


facturers, Hapton, near Aostingten, are MAKERS 


Ammonia making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
ire | Of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitrio!. 
in any | | References given to Gas Companies. 


TUBES 
Fo Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 


White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coils. 
JOHN SPENCER, Globe Tube W orks, WEDNESBURY, 
Well up in both Iron and | and i, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 





| LLANDUDNO Se ee COMMISSIONERS’ 


Address W. D. Asuuzy, Sewage Farm, Oldbury, Br-| GAS-WORKS. 





| 2 ee SALE, a Gasholder_—35 feet in dia- 


meter, 8000 cubic feet capacity—in fair working 
The Purchaser to dismantle and remove the 
whole at his own expense. 

by letter to Mr. T. T. Marks, C.E., Engineer 
and Clerk, Llandudno Improvement Commissioners, 
LLANDUDNO. 


Fourteen years’ 





mental square case, 40,000 cubic feet per hour, 
fitted with Clock, Tell-tale Pressure-Gauges, &c., in very 
good condition. "Made by Messrs.W.and B. Cowan. To 
| be removed to make room for a larger one. 
For price and furtber particulars, apply to Messrs. R. 
Histop, Esq, 
| Gas-Works, Palster. 





ee 


ie 
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TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


THE Keighley Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee invite TENDERS for a DOUBLE-LIFT 
GASHOLDER, 120 feet diameter. 





STRICT, § AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, | ANDOVER GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 
lorpora. at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cored | THE Directors of the above Company 
iven by poling = - ooo diet yn Be a | invite TENDERS for their surplus TAR and | 
- ed w ° z : i 
~ ey Saco WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 5 a LIQUOR produced at their Works for | Plans can be seen, and Specifications and Bills of 
was in. RNWALL, | "The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the | Quantities obtained, on application to the undersigned, 
ares, of 1 —— | highest or any tender }at the Gas Offices, Low Bridge, Keighley, to whom 
+ poe MITED ighest or any . . = tenders must be sent not later than Monday, the 9th of 
work s THURSO NEW GAS COMPANY, LIMI , Full particulars can be obtained on applic ition to = J 
% N LIQUIDATION pwp. CLARKE, Secretar January next, endorsed “Tend ¢ for Gasholder. 

Pose to é 1 “ - ‘ | 2 ° y The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
h. “MM0 BE SOLD by Private Treaty, as a )—#@——————_-- at a 
of the “® coing concern, subject to a mortgage of £4000, | THE Woolton Gas Company are prepared ; — ee a. 
jater sup ie Gas- Works, situate at Thurso, Caithiee. » Tharso; | to receive TENDERS for TELESCOPING a Gas- SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
Wat 4 or particularsapply to Peter Keith, citor, * | holder, 60 feet by 20 feet. HE Di f th Ki 
. ats id and Guild, Solicitors, ?, Thistle Court, Edinbargh ; | Specification and particulars muy be obtained on I irectors 0 e ngston-upon- 
-pdlee Ridgway and Ridgway, Solicitors, Dewsbury. he 14th | application at the Gas-Works, Woolton, near Liverpool. Thames Gas Company invite TENDERS for the 
ealed Tenders to be sent in not later than v. ks,| ‘Lenders must be sent in not later than Jan. 18, | Purchase of 60 tons of SULPHATE of AMMONIA. 
of January, 1888, endorsed “ Tender for Gas-Works, | | 14, ..64 tothe Chairman, and endorsed “ Tender for |. The price to be quoted at per ton on Rails or Barge 
essed to the said ? tons | Telescoping Gasholder.” here. Contractor to find his own Bags. The Sulphate 

. Rrveway axp Rid a The Company do not bind themselves to accept the | Must be removed in quantities of n vt less than 10 tons; 
aye Righest ot ny Center Bet-mecceneeny lowest or any tender. and the whole to be cleared away by the end of January. 

pred. | 


Henry Harcu, & . | Terms of payment, net cash before removal. 
| Woolton, near Savesges! 4 ms SOseneny 208 ae Tenders may be sent in any time during Wednesday, 

























































LE OF VALUABLE GAS-METER WORKS AT 
OLDHAM. 


Dec. 16, 1887. | Jan. 4, 1888, addressed to the Chairman, and endorsed 
| “Tender for Sulphate of Ammonia.” 





ients aaonen ‘it sae whiny The Sulphate can be seen and Soupies taken, and any 

=? THE LANCASHIRE GAS-METER COMPANY, HAWORTH LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. further information may be obtained, on application to 
aa LIMITED, IN LIQUIDATION. —_—— ~ SCompens’s a he  phnee . 

s * to t t to tt 
E 0 BE SOLD, by Private Treaty, the TAR AND LIQUOR. T=. .. ° 
S. above Works, commonly known as the “ Falcon THE above Board invite Tenders for their | By order, 

MS orks,” _ anes | used bang pone 0s ee surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, to | J.A. Fricker, Secretary. 
; ompany, Limited, as makers of every description of | ir Gas-W, ‘ —_———— 
DON.” et ana’ Dry Meters, Brass Founders, &c., &c. ‘The | De Produced at their Gas-Works from Dec. 81, 1887, t0/"_) aRWEN CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


- 5 - : c. 31, 1888. J 
d belonging to the Company contains 4460 superficial |“ Tenders to be addressed to the undersigned, endorsed HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
mare yards, and is subject to a yearly Chief Rent of | « Tar and Liquor,” and to be sent in not later than 


5» 15s. The present buildinzs of the Company do not | Tuesday, the 10th of January, 1988. | CouTRACT i = ee chee F eeneeragy ~ 4 sa 
ite occupy one-half of the land above-mentioned, so | JoHN MACKENZIE, i Saten aenctier ~ vA deen am Ng 7 ’ 
at there is room for considerable extensions; or the | Engineer and Manager. The Specification may be seen at the Gas-Works on 





are land could be let for building purposes, and made| Gas.Works, Haworth, Dec. 22, 1887. application to Mr. Thos. Duxbury, Manager, and at the 































defray the greater part of the present Chief Rent. | K . vv ry, 8 
when he Main Building is two ete 7 contains | — ceca ain a T. Newbigging, C.E., 5, Norfolk Street, 
‘ ff Board-Room, &c., together with the Steam- Manche! ° . J . ad 
_their ins, Boiler, Shafting, Steams; Gas, and Water Pipes. CIRPORATION OF LEICESTER. Copies of Specification, Bill of Quantities, and Form 
zs e Machines, Tools, &c., are of the most Modern omeainae of Tender may be obtained from the latter on deposit 
prin- mstruction, and are in _—- - condition. The RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS. | of — ee ty ay will be returned on a bond fide 
ae Onter Buildings consist of Machine Shop, Pattern : | tende . = 
3 Gas om, men Room, Test Room, Sunes” Foundry, HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- | “Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Gas-Wo:ks Contract 
—___ mith’s Shop, Boiler House, &c. poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for | No. 6,” to be delivere4 or sent to me so that I may 
light- 7 May be viewed by orders only, to be obtained of the | the supply of RETORTS and FIRE-BRICKS. | receive the same not later than 12 o'clock noon, on 
figquidator, Mr. Joun S. Hunton, Lancashire Gas-| Specification, quantities and Form of Tender can be | Thursday, the 12th of January, 1888. 
‘Meter Works, O1pHamM. obtained from the Engineer. | ‘ Caas. CosTEKER, Town Clerk. 
mn or - ——_________— - - | Tenders, qtirensed to Alderman Wood, Chairmen, | Darwen, Dec. 29, 1887. 
” ‘ ‘ | and endorsed “ Tender for Retorts, &c.,” must be deli- | 
pres- = HE Direct GAS the shew sdieenmieas veces * Chose thoes not later than 11 o’clock a.m. on | BOROUGH OF BIRMINGHAM. 
— Ss | ursday, Jan. 5, 4 | — 
: T shack ap ain vag | The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the GAS DEPARTMENT. P 
Rand AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their | We8# OF Any tender. THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
iR CAN Works during 1888. ; Engineer and Manage | of Birminghamare prepared to receive TENDER® 
Information thereon can be obtained of the Secretary, Gas Offices, Leicester, Dec. 16, 1887 | for the TAR to be produced at their various Works from 
Harwich. . y tis. ‘ the 80th of June next, for a period of one or two years, 
a Rah ae ea et: i IOS | ; or ¢ 
5 ' Tenders to be sent, under seal, to the Secretary by | | or for one year and then subject to termination of the 
* _ uesday, the 10th day of January, 1888. CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. | Contract on three months’ notice on either side. 
'NORS, eons Dicostors will not be bound to accept the highest | The quantities to be dealt with in the year ending 
any tender. } 1889, are estimated as follows :— 
UMPS, Harwich, Dee. 2 , 1897.2?" ORAPMA®: Secretary. | CAST-IRON PIPE CONTRACT. eee, . . . ae 
: arwich, Dec. 2 , . . s | Windsor Street Works . 7300 ,, 
HE Gos Gommmithos of the shove Ger- eee! wenn | — - 2400 ,, 
7 poration are prepar receive or Swan Village Works. . 2550 ,, 
and ROCHDALE CORPORATION. ; the supply of the necessary CAST-IRON PIPES and The Committee will receive Tenders either at a fixed 
on HE Gas Committee of the Corporation | CONNECTIONS, from 8 inches to 24 inches in diameter, | price per ton, or at a varying price to be calculated on 
t th inv te TENDERS for the supply of such quanti- | required during the Twelve months ending the 8lst of | the actual returns obtained from time to time on the 
e s of FIRE-CLAY GOODS (Retorts, Bricks, &c.) as December, 1888. ‘ sale of the products derived trom the Tar, provided 
3. ey may require during a period of Twelve months | Specification and Form of Tender to be obtained from | that in such case the Contractor is dealing only with 
‘om the Ist of January, 1888. ’ | the Engineer. x | the Corporation Tar. 
Forms of Tender and any information may be had| Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, | The Corporation will be willing to Let on Lease Land 
r hour . application to Mr. T. Banbury Ball, Manager, Gas- | ®®4 endorsed “ Tender for Cast-Iron Pipes, &c.,” to be | on which Tar-Works could be erected, or they would 
orks, Rochdale. | delivered at these offices not later than 11 o’clock a.m. | erect Works on their own Land and Rent them to the 
— ~ Tenders, endorsed “ Retorts, &c.,”" must be sent to me | 02 Thursday, Jan. 5, 1888. | Contractor. 
“Hot later than noon, on Wednesday, the 4th day of |, The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the | Forms and Conditions of tender may be obtained on 
nuary, 1888, | lowest or any tender. | application to me. 
e By order, | ALFRED Coxson. C.E., Epwin Smrru, Secretary. 
, - Zach. Mextor, Town Clerk. | Engineer and Manager. Borough Gas Offices, Council House, 
ters _ Town Hall, Rochdale, Dec. 23, 1888. Gas Offices, Leicester, Dec. 16, 1887. Birmingham, Dec. 31, 1887. 
tion, = 
i. e 
malty . MADE WITH FOUR OR THREE . 
ial 3 /n use at, or on order for, over 120 Works, equal to 4,320,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 
Oldest Makers of Beale Exhausters for over 300 Works and 25,6co,000 cubic feet per hour. 
nol 1,000 to 250,000 CUBIC FEET PER HOUR WITH OR WITHOUT ENGINE COMBINED. 
hate ‘ 
hata a 
trio!. F EBEEP IN sTOCE NEW AND SECOND HAND: 
< eat RRR LT in a > o 
NE W PATENT and BEALE EXHAUSTERS, with and without Engine combined, 
ed ¢ in sizes varying from 2,000 to 80,000 feet per hour. 


ils 4 GAS-VALVES, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE RACKS, from 2 to 24 in., from 5s. 6d. per Inch. 
PATENT COMPENSATING GOVERNORS FOR STEAM THROTTLE VALVES IN THREE SIZES. 















RS’ 3 TAR and LIQUOR PUMPS, 3in. to 6in., with ECCENTRICS and RODS. 

a. PHENIX STHAM, TAR, AND LIQUOR PUMPS. 

the Hydraulic Governors in three Sizes, and Throttle Valves 2in. to Gin. 

eer IMPROVED ACTING BYE-PASS VALVES, 4in. to 18in. HYDRAULIC MAIN VALVES, 3in. to r2ins 

% Thomas and Somerville’s Coke-Breakers in Four Sizes. 

na- P 

= Pheenix Engineering Works, Park Street, Southwark, London, S.E,, 
NEAR SOUTHWARK BRIDGE (FOUR MINUTES FROM HOLLAND STREET’, AND AT 


STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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URIFIERS, &c., for Sale (cheap), erected PuRs UANT to an Order of Mr. Justice | THE Gas Committee of the Leeds ¢ 

complete, in perfect working order, nearly equal Chitty, made in an action of Somervail v. St. poration solicit TENDERS for the sy 

to new, as under— |S ichael’s Gas Company. Limited. 1885, 8. $704, TENDERS | FIRE-CLAY RETORTS,FIRE-BRICKS, LUMpt IEDITORIA 

Ting * Ls supere by B ft. Coapy seit are iavited for the PURCHASE of the GAS-WORKS | FIRE-CLAY. ; a on S Qr 

-Iron 8, ng Gear, an rab | of tne defendant Company as a going concern, together| Particul = 
complete. Makers, C.and W. Walker. w th the Engines, Plant, Appli » &e., ted Senden may. ce-dnidiesd of Pr Rita Bah The 
Also our Purifiers, 14 ft. square by 4 ft. deep, therewith. ment, Municipal Offices, Leeds. : *? Win 
with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and The Company have a Concession from the town| Tenders, addressed to the Chairman Gas Depart AN 
eT as: Ssabewe,; o pak “yu yny ougipeities of ag Gas-Works of Ponta re acon — Municipal Offices, Calverley Street, will be received Lago 
D ‘ . by 9 ft. bv 8 ft.6 in. deep, | of St. chael’s, A for a term of 3) ‘ ‘ .- 
with 10-inch Centre-Valve and Connections, ona April, 1984. serindiname ue ‘ eee es —e ew ‘= _ — eT a The 
Lifting Gear complete. Tenders are to be sent, under a sealed cover marked THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. the 





One of Mann and Walker's Scrubbers, 40 ft. high | « Private,” and addressed Mr. F. B. Smart, the Receiver N 0 


























by 6 ft. diameter, Washer in base, Spiral Stair- | and Manager of the St. Michael’s Gas Company, at his TICE is hereby g iven that the Tran . 

case, and all Connections complete. : office, situate at 22, Queen Street, in the City of Loudon, fer Books of this Company, so far as they re| Elec 

One Condenser, Annular type, with Cross Pipes to | not later than the 18th day of February, 1888. to the Company’s Capital Stocks, will be closed ,, Gas 
pass from 4 to ? million cubic feet per diem, with Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Form of! Tuesday, the 10th day of January next, and be Pre 

all necessary Connections. | Tender may be had gratis of Messrs. Thomas & Hick, | opened immediately after the Half-Yearly Meeting of ti, The 

*«* For Further List of Sundry Cheap Gas Plant | Solicitors, 120, Cannon Street, E.C.; of Messrs. Arnold, | Company, to be held in the Month of February next. ar 
see first issue of Journal each month up to and in- Williams. & Co., Sotigitors, Vestry House, Laurence | By order, ; 2 
cluding Aug. last. | peg Beat E.C,; and of Mr. F. B, Smart, 24, Cannon | JoHN ORWELL me ice 
Apply to Sami. Waite (late Ash hi treet, E.C. Secretary and General Manage; N 
60, oy Victoria Street, icin and Wale), Dated this 23rd day of December, 1887. | Chief Office: Horseferry Road, es: A 5 
Geo. A. Crowper, Chief Clerk. | Westminster, S.W., Dec. 31, 1887. he 

—— An 

SIZES: 3 to 100 HORSE POWER. 6 9 wart 
sa THE “BECK” GAS-ENGINE) 

Great Economy and Steadiness in ‘ Ine 
Running. No Back Ign tions. No _ 
Explosions in Exhaust. ai 
SINGLE CYLINDER ENGINES a 

Gat 

Re 

FOR Pa 

Corre! 

DRIVING PUMPS, FANS, SCRUBBERS Th 

iow 

And for GENERAL WORK. Ww 

( 

% MIScE 

St 

DOUBLE CYLINDER ENGINES . 

Py 

SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR T 

G 

en 

3 DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, OR OTHER MACHINERY rE: 





= = 


——S- ——= 


S—— Where EXTREME STEADINESS in running is requirei| | 


GAS-ENGINE COMPANY, Linirzo. NEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE,, 


And 53, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. BECK & Co., Ltd., AGENTS. 





THE 





JOSEPH CLIFF AND SONS, : 
aman WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 


NEAR LEEDS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our Patent Machine-Made Retorts huve now been thoroughly tested, and have proved themselves 
\ 9 SS sss infinitely superior to those made by hand. At several large works it has been | 
Bh settled, beyond question, that, owing to the compactness and general excel- 
aaiiamensiiauememias lence, more gas is sent to the gasholder from each ton of coal carbonized 
than is the case with hand-made Retorts. 


AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 
THREE MEDALS AND HONOURABLE MENTION 


WERE AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH CLIFF GQ SONS, 


For their Various Exhibits, amongst which is a 


SILVER MEDAL FOR THEIR PATENT MACHINE-MADE RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS, 3 


Being the Highest Honour given for this Class. 
London Wharf: No. 4, inside Great Northern Goods Station, King’s Cross, N. Liverpool: Leeds Street 
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THE PERFECTION OF 
GAS EXHAUSTING MACHINERY. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. ! Hh 

1, Its great durability with the least amount of Mi “a wall 
friction. ni! alii 

2. Steadiness of gauge under all conditions of l 


GREENAWAY gg AND oat 
+ FOUR-SLIDE @Rammmpzem GAS-EXHAUSTER. | * 


REDUCTION OF 
WEAR AND TEAR. 


These Exhausters are working at The Gaslight and 
Coke Company’s Works at Westminster and Pimlico, 
at the South Metropolitan Gaslight and Coke Com- 
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F P acoy ad iat eel pany’s Works at Vauxhall and Deptford, at the hh 
4. Will pass more gas than any other Exhauster. Crystal Palace District Gas Gompany’s Works. st m 

5. Its simplicity, as it can be taken to pieces by any TICE EAL EEA EEA — Si Sydenham, also at the Tottenham and Edmonton 
ordinary mechanic, and put together again tor N N Md) Works at Tottenham, and at various other works. g 
working. N N aw 

SS 

Pp 
This Exhauster obtained the Highest > PG hn Hp Award at the Inventions Exhibition of 1888. tc 
FOR PARTICULAKS APPLY ‘LO C 
re 


THOS, HORN & SONS, Gas Engineers, Atlas Works, Gray St., Waterloo Rd , or to the Patentees, Gas-Works, Lupus St., Pimlico, S.W. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1888. 
A QUESTION OF FAIR TRADE. 
Ixpications are not lacking that the most pressing parlia- 
mentary question of the coming session for the Metropolitan 
gas interest will be that of the renewal of the London Coal 
and Wine Dues. The Corporation of the City and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works know full well that they have come 
to the end of their scope, and that unless they can force their 
Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Bill through its second 
reading before Whitsuntide, they may bid good-bye for ever 








to this source of revenue. They are not repeating the tactics 
of last year ; and there is consequently a striking absence from 
the daily newspapers of reports of meetings of free and inde- 
pendent ratepayers clamouring for the renewal of the dues. 
It is not to be expected, moreover, that there will be many 
monster petitions to Parliament in support of the action of the 
Corporation and Metropolitan Board. Last session’s inquiry, 
and the consequent exposure of the way in which these meet- 
ings and petitions were got up, have put an end to this par- 
ticular method of manufacturing public opinion ; but it would 
be wrong to assume that either the Corporation or the 
Metropolitan Board are likely to be shamed into abandon- 
ment of their claims. They know they represent a failing 
cause ; but they yet have great faith in the power of mis- 
representation and in underhand influence, whereby they hope 
to snatch a vote at the eleventh hour from a lax Government 
and a tired House of Commons. We believe that these 
tactics will fail, and that the dues will expire next year; but 
it would be foolish to underrate the power of those who desire 
their continuance, and therefore it 1s as necessary as ever it 
was to remind the enemies of the impost that their work is 
not yet done. The power of possession is great. The Corpo- 
ration and the Metropolitan Board will fight tooth and nail 
for this money ; and they will not let it slip from their grasp 
until they have been reduced to utter helplessness. 

This being the case, we are pleased to notice that the 
Honorary Secretary of the Anti-Coal-Tax Committee (Mr. J. 
Lloyd), who worked so well for his cause last year, is already 
up and doing, and has approached Mr. Howard Vincent, M.P., 
with a statement of the case against the dues, and a request 
for this light but lively politician’s support. Some portions 
of the correspondence which has resulted appear elsewhere. 
It is not at first sight apparent why Mr. Lloyd should have 
taken the trouble to argue the matter with Mr. Vincent, of 
all people. Perhaps, however, being already assured of the 
views of the leading statesmen and politicians of the day, Mr. 
Lloyd wished to ascertain how the question stood in the esti- 
mation of minor lights like Mr. Vincent, who is the head of 
the nebulous party of self-styled Fair Traders in the House 
of Commons. Of course, Mr. Vincent is a vote, and he may 
represent two or three other votes in the Lower House ; but 
it is difficult to see whence Mr. Lloyd could have derived the 
notion which led him to say that if Mr. Vincent would only 
lend his powerful assistance in killing the oppressive coal tax 
once for all, he did not think the Continuance Bill would be 
proceeded with when once the honourable gentleman's views 
were declared. We believe that the Bill would be pushed on, 
even though the stars in their courses fought against it; but 
in any case the idea that Mr. Vincent could kill the Bill with 
a frown is quite funny. Whatever opinion Mr. Lloyd may 
have previously held respecting Mr. Vincent’s calibre as a 
statesman, he must now see that the honourable gentleman 
is of very little account indeed. He did not state the question 
in its strongest form, and he quite unnecessarily mixed up the 
idea of taxing coal imported into London with that of export- 
ing the same commodity across the Channel. This was 
perhaps done deliberately, in order to show Mr. Vincent that 
his opinion was desired less as an individual member of 
Parliament than as a Fair Trader and an apostle of Fair 
Trade. We can hardly bring ourselves to think that Mr. 
Lloyd's Committee knew anything about this movement on 
the part of their Secretary. They are, for the most part, 
thoroughly sane men of business, with a healthy contempt 
of the modern tribe of dilettante Protectionists. However, 
although they might not have cared to sanction the present- 
ment of their cause to a professor of a cause which they 
despise, they may have felt curious to see how the question 
would appear to a Fair Trader. It is, in fact, a test question 
of the Fair Trade movement. If Fair Traders advise the 
placing of import duties upon foreign products competing 
with British and Irish produce, should they not counsel the 
removal of all internal restrictions upon the manufacturing 
industry of the capital? Mr. Vincent’s answer is significant 
of the mental muddle of his sect. He would like to see the 
coal freed from duty; but, on the other hand, the dues are 
a convenient indirect way of finding money for all sorts 
of things. Then the cloven foot appears: ‘‘ Join us, and 
‘‘ make the foreigner pay for all. Then taxes shall drop, and 
‘‘industry increase. I will take you under my protection ; 
‘and you will be happy for evermore.” This is Mr. Vincent's 
recommendation. 

The plain fact is that anybody who can believe for a moment 
in the fundamental delusion of the Fair Trade or Protectionist 
movement cannot appreciate the true reasons why it will be 
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good to remove the London municipal octroi on coal. It is the 
besetting error of Protectionists that they regard import duties 
on foreign produce as being paid by the producers instead of by 
the consumers. Thus, according to their idea, it is the coal- 
owners of the North who pay the thirteenpence upon every 
ton of coal consumed in London, and not the London manu- 
facturers or the householders. Consequently, the London 
municipal authorities are quite justified in getting as much as 
they can out of the ‘“ foreigner’’ who supplies the town with 
coal. Logically, after this method of reasoning, every town 
and county in the kingdom ought to set up octroi barriers 
against produce coming from outside, and so save its own in- 
ternal taxes. We should be sorry to misrepresent the opinions 
of Protectionists, or of any other people ; but we must repeat 
that their whole body of doctrine is vitiated by the delusion 
already mentioned—that duties on imports are paid by the 
foreign producer instead of by the home consumer. If any of 
them denies this, then it follows that he is willing to make his 
fellow-countrymen who are consumers pay more for certain 
commodities than they are worth, in order that the native pro- 
ducers of these commodities may get more in payment than 
they deserve. When the commodity is not produced locally 
at all—as in the case of the London duty on coal—it follows 
that everybody pays more for it (by the amount of the import 
duty) than it is naturally worth. They consequently stint 
themselves in the use of it, to the disadvantage of the pro- 
ducer, who in this instance is their own countryman; and 
what is the object of it all? Simply that certain elective 

governing authorities, supposed to represent the ratepayers, 

may have the use of a source of revenue for which they are 

not directly responsible to anybody. Everyone knows what 
becomes of money so easily obtained. There was never any 
public governing authority yet that was really the better for 
having the command of money which it was nobody’s business 

to look after. Towns with public estates are just as highly rated 

as though they had none. It is difficult enough in any case to 

keep within due bounds the expenditure of money by public 

bodies, and only tolerably practicable when the public spend- 
ing organizations have to appeal to their constituents for every 
penny of money required. 

It is unnecessary to offer any remarks now upon the per- 
sonal question, if it may be so expressed, of the fitness of 
the Corporation of London and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the discharge of such a trust as the expenditure 
in perpetuity of the revenues of an impost like the London 
Coal Dues. Neither of these bodies has advanced in public 
estimation of late; but it would be putting the general 
question upon too low a basis to argue it with reference to 
any such consideration. If the character and performances 
of the London municipal authorities were beyond reproach, 
the objection to their receiving a subsidy from a tax upon a 
necessary of life consumed within their limits would be as 
grave as it is now. The London Coal Dues area relic of 
the fiscal arrangements of a bygone age; and the sooner 
they are relegated to the same place as the window tax, 
the corn laws, and the newspaper stamp, the better for 
everybody concerned. That this will be their fate, nobody 
can seriously entertain a doubt. It would be better for Mr. 
Howard Vincent and his Fair 'I'raders to espouse the right 
side for once, and to join Mr. Lloyd and his friends ; but 
fortunately the success of the movement against the dues 
does not depend in the slightest degree upon the support of 
these weakly copies of the old Protectionist champions. 


MR. CROOKENDEN ON THE VINDICATION OF GAS LIGHTING. 


Tue sensible letter of Mr. I. A. Crookenden, published in the 
Journat last week, contained several observations that are 
well worth consideration ; among them being the suggestion 
that Gas Companies should advertise their business a little 
more energetically by displays of the capabilities of gas when 
properly applied for the lighting of interiors and spaces now 
claimed by electricians for their own. Of course, Mr. Crook- 
enden does not forget that this has been done time and 
again by the London Gas Companies, and always with one 
result, so far as the lighting of the streets is concerned—the 
experimental lighting has been removed when the time came, 
without any acknowledgment of its advantage on the part of 
the Local Authorities. At the present moment the lighting 
of the streets of London, except in one or two special 
localities, is a disgrace to the highway authorities, who, while 
willing enough to encourage electricians, will not pay a few 
pounds a year more to the Gas Companies to make the streets 
decent and safe after nightfall. The state of the lighting of 
the district extending from Blackfriars Bridge to Cheapside, 












formerly lit—in spots—by the Brush Company, is deplorable, or 
Nobody would discover Ludgate Hill Station after dar; 

unless he knew where to look for it; and to cross the streg 

in this neighbourhood is a hazardous venture. Mr. Crook. 

enden’s idea, however, is that railway stations might be q 

field for exhibiting the capabilities of gas lighting; ani 

there is no room to doubt that an energetic gas engineer, | 
properly supported, might do a great deal to discredit the} 
popular idea that electricity is the only way of lighting such 7 
places. It is certain that there is not a railway station in Wh: 
London at present lighted by electricity that could not be 
better illuminated by gas at less cost. Nobody, however, cares 7 
to vindicate gas; while there are plenty of voices to clamow | 
in favour of its rival. And this recalls another circumstance, 
that has been recorded in the American Gaslight Journal. The 
Engineer of a Gas Company supplying a considerable city of 
the United States remarked that the chief patronage of the © 
loval electric light company came from advertising tradesmen, 
w .orented are lamps in front of their establishments. He 
fu ind out what was charged for these lamps, and then ascer- 7 
tained that the same effect could be produced by large gas. § 
lamps, which could be maintained at a much lower charge for | 
gas. Accordingly, he imported a number of these lamps, and § 
offered to rent them out to the shopkeepers for a certain 
1imber of hours in the evening, at less than half the cost of 7 
t'.c electric lamps. The offer was largely accepted ; and soon © 
there were some hundreds of high-power gas-lanterns in the 7 
town, while the electricians had to retire into the background. § 
It is, perhaps, a small matter ; but keen business men do not || 
neglect trifles. All these considerations form part of a great 
question—that of the extent to which the gas industry should 
conform to the fashion of this advertising age. This is a/ 
question which nearly everybody will answer differently, and ” 
according to his own views. 


THE SUNDAY LABOUR QUESTION AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Ir appears that we have unintentionally done the Gas Com. © 
mittee of the Birmingham Corporation an injustice in charg- 
ing them with indifference to the rights of their workmen in 7 
respect of Sundays off and yearly holidays. We have been 7 
informed that in reality the members of the Committee are 7 
sound upon this question; but that they are hampered, by © 
some of their colleagues in the Town Council, in doing what | 
they see to be right. We regret the error, and can only 
hope that if our strictures upon the supposed policy of the } 
Committee have rendered the worthy members of this body 
uncomfortable, they will have the same effect upon those to 
whom local opinion would apply them. It is difficult for © 
outsiders to appreciate from the newspaper reports (which — 
are, in general, the only source of information) the true in- 7 
wardness of the actions of local governing authorities.: The © 
best provincial newspapers are infinitely better mirrors of 7 
local affairs than any London journals; but, after all, their 7 
necessarily condensed reports do not always indicate who are 7 
the prime movers in local politics. Although no mention of 7 
the fact was made at the recent Council meeting—and, in 7 
truth, it would be difficult to say when it was referred to by “¥ 
the Birmingham Town Councillors—the present Chairman ~ 
of the Gas Committee was instrumental ten years ago in 
causing the general cessation of gas making at the Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works from six a.m. to six p.m. on Sundays. A 
proportionate reduction in the men’s wages was made at the ~ 
time ; and ever since, when it has been occasionally neces- 
sary to employ any men on Sundays, they have been paid ~ 
at the ordinary rate for their time. Last spring, how- © 
ever, a “labour member” of the Council moved in favour 7 
of the men being paid at the rate of time and a half | 
for this occasional work; but the Gas Committee saw 7 
in this proposal merely a move to obtain higher wages, © 
which had no justification. They therefore suggested that, © 
instead of the higher rate of pay, the men should have a week's © 
holiday in the year. The suggestion was not favoured by the © 
Council, who were induced to support the proposed ‘‘ sop ” of f 
time and a half instead. The workmen at two of the smaller | 
stations have expressed a preference for the offer of the Com- | 
mittee ; while the majority have chosen the increased money. § 
As it was undesirable to have two different systems of pay 
and holidays, the majority have carried it. From the fuss 
made in the Council over this Sunday labour question, any- 
body would have thought it a very much bigger affair than the | 
simple matter of payment for occasional work. It wouldnaturally 

appear that what the Gas Committee have to do now is to 
reduce to the minimum the occasional Sunday labour. It 
must be undesirable for large employers, such as the Gas 
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‘ommittee of Birmingham, to have their methods of treating 
heir workmen prescribed by others, even though these may 
1e the Town Council. The best policy for the Committee to 
vdopt would therefore be to cut the ground from under the 
« labour members ” and others, who interfere between them 
and their workmen, by, in the first place, rendering the Sun- 
ay labour resolution nugatory in the way indicated, and then 
-oming forward with the original proposal for a weekly holiday 
in the year. This will have to be done; and it is far better 
hat it should come from the Committee themselves than be 
forced upon them by a Council vote. 


WINTER TROUBLES OF GAS MAKERS. 



















































lamouw 7 : : cai , 

shall Wrux Stalybridge Corporation have been experiencing, in a 
c j . . . 

al The small way, some of the difficulties and troubles which are wont 


to attend gas-making at this busy season. Once or twice 
since they took over the works, the Corporation have come 
very near to the point of plunging the town in darkness, 

ecause of the deficiency of storeage room, and the impossi- 
bility of meeting all the demands which dark days and long 
nights make upon the producing plant. They have, to some 


e city of 
e Of the F 
Jesmen, 
ts. He 
nN ascer- | 


ge gas- : a 
ah fo Hextent at least, supplied the want of holder accommodation ; 
ps, and Gag but even now they are not at the end of all their troubles. 
hartais PS Christmas has again brought complaints of bad gas ; and, in 


the language of the locality—where everyone talks of ‘ twist ’’ 


pet and ‘“ weft”—the Committee are said to be attempting to 


1d soon MH i- ; : 
‘in the >) «« spin with bad cotton.”” Translated into the common English 
, ~ e . . 
round, Hametougue, this means that they have been using a poor quality 
do nat Sof coal, or, as another local humorist put it, they have been 


rying to make gas out of engine slack. This imputation is 
strongly resented by the Gas Committee ; and the Chairman 
of that body has been offering an explanation of the deteriora- 
ion in the quality of the gas, which, if it does not satisfy the 
ocal gas consumers, at least affords an illustration of the 
rials of a gas manager in a place circumstanced as are many 


a great 
should 
is isa 
ly, and : 


M. of the northern manufacturing towns. Stalybridge, it may 
5 Com- “Fe be explained, has an annual consumption of 100 million, and 
chare. ® Maximum day's consumption of 800,000 cubic feet of gas. 
nen in | mt is situated in a district peculiarly liable to fogs of great 
» been | density and staying power; and, as has been proved in the 
SB past, the Manager may be put to great straits in order to 
bee are || e ; Ms 
ed, by comply with the demands suddenly made upon him. This 
> what fae Winter there has been an absence of fogs ; and when the con- 
: only | sumption suddenly fell, on the stoppage of the local factories 
of the for the recent holidays, all the holders were full of gas, and 
; body fim Some of the retorts had to be let down. This operation was 
hes attended by a series of mishaps, the result of which was to 
It for my Pring the Gas Committee into unenviable prominence. The 
which | 220 in charge of the exhausters forgot to make allowance for 
ino ia. the lessened production ; and at the same time the seals of 
The a the dip-pipes became so very light as practically not to exist. 
rs of A The result was that furnace gases were drawn into the holders, 
“their & and there was a tremendous uproar in the town. The inci- 
10 are |g Cent was of no value except as an illustration of the necessity 
aon te for exercising constant -watchfulness and care, even when 
nd. in & things seem to be at their very best. Tn this instance, full 
to’ by >} holders and a merely normal demand did not together make 
rman | om 2 Condition of absolute safety. 


go in a A NEW GAS-PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
Ix another column will be found a full abstract of an interest- 


‘pora- 
4 A ing paper presented at the last meeting of the London Section 
t the of the Society of Chemical Industry, by Dr. J. J. Hood and 
veces- Mr. A. Gordon Salamon, upon a new method for the sulphur 
paid purification of gas. This method depends upon the use of a 
how- — new purifying material which is known to chemical manufac- 
svour =) turers as “ Weldon mud,” and is practically a bye-product of a 
_ half | process of choride of lime manufacture. It occurs in the first 
saw | Place as a solution of chloride of calcium, in which peroxide 
ages, =— Of manganese is held in suspension along with a few impuri- 
that, "4% ties. The name—which is more expressive than elegant— 
eek's | comes from the inventor, the late Mr. Weldon. The sugges- 
y the © tion is that this material, after the calcic chloride has been 
>" of § washed out and the residue dried, may be used in place of the 
aller § ordinary iron oxide, in the same purifiers, for which purpose 
Jom- | it can be obtained at a very cheap rate. Manganese is the 
ney. | active agent in this operation; and experiment is stated to 
pay have demonstrated that manganese oxide has a strong 
fuss affinity for carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
any- while manganese sulphide has likewise an affinity for 
the carbon bisulphide. The paper gives full particulars of the 
rally | composition of the material, and also describes it action with 
3 to gas. It is claimed, however, that the process is something 
It more than the mere substitution of manganese for iron oxide, 

Gas since not only does the new material take up a very much | 





larger proportion of sulphur than the bog oxide is capable of 
absorbing, but it also takes up the sulphur compounds. As 
to this latter point, of course, practical experiment upon a 
working scale can alone decide ; for, as the authors of the 
paper fully understand, laboratory experiments on the re- 
moval of sulphur compounds from coal gas are very mis- 
leading. The material is said to be capable of continuous 
revivification in situ, like oxide of iron, with the difference 
that it will run much longer ; and when fully charged it can 
be treated in a variety of ways for the recovery of the sulphur 
and also of the material itself, which is afterwards as 
fresh and good as ever, and is not left as useless refuse, like 
roasted oxide of iron. The idea is that in cases where gas- 
works are too small for it to be worth while to treat the 
charged Weldon mud for the recovery of sulphur, the material 
should be obtained from bleach makers in a suitable state to 
go right into the purifiers, where it would lie until fully 
charged, and would then be returned to the bleach maker. 
Two points remain to be settled by practical trial—the cost 
of the process, and its capabilities for sulphur purification. 
If these are settled satisfactorily, the metliod will naturally 
be a valuable one. Even now there should be sufficient 
promise in it to induce the Secretary of The Gas Institute to 
book Mr. Salamon for a paper upon the subject in June. 


Ar the last meeting of the Neath Town Council, the salary of 
the Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. Robert A. Browning) was 
increased by £50 per annum, as from the 25th ult. 


THE Council of the Balloon Society have resolved to present the 
Society’s gold medal to Mr. Charles Marvin, in recognition of his 
valuable writings on petroleum, and his unwearied efforts to estab- 
lish the industry in Burmah and other parts of the Empire. 


By an Order in Council published in the London Gazette last 
Tuesday, picric acid, when in process of manufacture or storeage is 
(for whatever purpose used or manufactured) to be deemed to be an 
explosive within the meaning of the Explosives Act, subject to cer- 
tain exceptions. 


Last Tuesday, Mr. Norton H. Humphrys, F’.C.S., of Salisbury, 
gave a lecture at the Young Men’s Christian Association in that city 
on ‘The Practical Aspect of Water as a Cosmic Agent.” It was 
illustrated by means of a large diagram; and the principal points 
were demonstrated by chemical experiments. 

THE prize of 25,000 frs. (£1000) instituted by the King of the 
Belgians, will be awarded in 1893—that year open to all the world 
—for the best paper on means for abundantly and cheaply providing 
large towns, especially Brussels, with the best quality of potable 
water, taking into consideration the probable increase of the popu- 
lation. The regulations may be obtained by applying to the Minister 
of the Interior, Brussels. 

WE are pleased to learn that Mr. William Valon Watson—son 
of the late Mr. David Watson, who preceded Mr. Robert Morton 
as Engineer of the London Gas Company, and constructed their 
Nine Elms Works—has been appointed First Assistant Engineer in 
charge of the Nieuwer-Amstel works of the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association at Amsterdam, in place of Mr. Louis Drory, 
who has been removed to Berlin. Mr. Watson is a nephew of Mr. 
W. A. Valon, of Ramsgate, whose pupil he was; and for some con- 
siderable time he had charge of the Westgate Gas-Works. He 
next served under Mr. John West, of Manchester, as one of his 
assistants ; earning considerable distinction while with him. For 
the past four years he has been with Mr. Jules Pazzani as Second 
Assistant at the Haarlemmerweg works; and it is through the 
influence of this gentleman that Mr. Watson has received his 
new appointment. We have reason to know that, as a young man, 
he showed himself to be considerably above the average in point 
of intelligence ; and it is mainly by his ability and patient indus- 
try that he has attained his present position. The works which 
Mr. Watson has left as well as those to which he has removed 
were described in the Journat for July 6, 1886 (p. 20). 

Ir was recently remarked by Electrical Plant that “in every 
properly equipped installation there is now as much reliability as 
in any arrangement comprising a high-class steam-engine; and 
when it is remembered that nearly the entire manufacturing world 
depends upon the regular driving of the steam-engine, the public 
will be quite content to have the electric light upon the same con- 
dition.”” Commenting upon this statement, the Electrical Review 
(a contemporary often quoted in our pages as being fearlessly out- 
spoken as to both the merits and demerits of the electric light) 
says: ‘* With all due respect to the opinion of our contemporary, 
we think it has misjudged both the public and the matter of arti- 
ficial illuminants. What would be thought of a gas company 
which employed machinery only sufficient to produce, at the time 
when wanted, the maximum amount of gas? No; electrical 
energy must be stored like gas, before the public as a body will be 
content with electric lighting. Any accident to the generating 
plant—and some hitch or other must necessarily occur in due 
course—must be compensated for by a sufficient storeage to bridge 
over the time required for repairs. In this way only can electric 
lighting be made as reliable as gas; and anything less trustworthy 
will not be tolerated for any lengthy period.” 
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Water and Sanitary Sffairs. 


A new application of the electric force is proposed by Mr. 
William Webster, F.C.S. It is according to the fitness of 
things that the son of the well-known contractor, who has 
executed so large a portion of the main drainage works of the 
Metropolis, should now come forward with a project for puri- 
fying the sewage and rescuing the Thames from pollution. 
In addition, Mr. W. Webster proposes to purify the drinking 
supply ; substituting an electrical apparatus for the existing 
filter-beds. An account of the new electrolysis has just ap- 
peared in the Standard, and will be found quoted in another 
part of our columns. The description given is interesting, 
and it appears to be proved beyond dispute that the electric 
current can be so applied as to effect a very perfect and 
speedy separation of the solid and liquid constituents of 
sewage. Not only the organic matter in suspension, but 
more than half the matter in solution, is thus removed; and 
the short space of twenty minutes is found sufficient for the 
purpose. No offensive smell is said to be perceptible during 
the operation, although gases are evolved in sufficient quan- 
tity to make the organic matter float in a black mass at the 
top of the sewage, instead of sinking to the bottom after the 
manner of a precipitate in a chemical process. Supposing 
this method applied to the entire volume of the London 
sewage, it is reckoned that the annual working expenses 
would be about £25,000; whereas the estimated cost of the 
chemicals according to the plan devised by Mr. W. J. Dibdin 
would be £30,000. One great merit in the electric method 
consists in the fact that it only introduces one grain per 
gallon of foreign matter into the sewage. This reduces the 
bulk of the sludge to a minimum, rendering its transport 
less costly, while at the same time its agricultural value 
will be increased, especially as it will receive some of 
the ammonia previously held in solution. As a precise 
description of the apparatus employed is withheld in the 
published account, it is the less easy to arrive at a positive 
conclusion concerning the process. The results are declared 
to be eminently satisfactory ; the effluent produced being un- 
exceptionable in its freedom from any noxious properties, and 
entirely exempt from any risk of secondary decomposition. 
As applied to drinking water, the electric plan is so effective 
that the inventor expects thereby to confer great sanitary 
benefits on the community. The question now, as intimated 
by our contemporary, hinges mainly on the capital account. 
What will Mr. W. Webster have to expend for engines and 
dynamos? Perhaps the Metropolitan Board will allow him 
to make an experiment on a working scale with a portion of 
the London sewage, so as to test in some degree the financial 
aspect of this novel enterprise. If success attends it, an 
entirely new point of departure will have been gained iu the 
history of the sewage problem. 

The Sheffield Corporation have now taken over the local 
water-works—so long coveted, and for many years right 
zealously protected from attack. In connection with this 
event, the sketch of the rise and progress of the undertaking 
given elsewhere will possess special interest. All’s well that 
ends well; and shareholders who now see their shares at 90, 
whereas they stood below 70 a twelvemonth ago, may not 
perhaps feel any individual objection to the decision of the 
House of Lords Committee, the general principle of which— 
if it involved a general principle at all-—-we did not scruple 
to condemn at the time it was pronounced. The story in 
all its stages is a memorable one in the annals of water un- 
dertakings ; and the reports of the parliamentary proceedings 
last session, which were fully given in the Journat, will 
become as valuable for purposes of reference hereafter, as are 
those relating to the famous case of the Stocktun and Middles- 
brough Water-Works. Partly by necessity, and perhaps in 
some measure, by inclination, the Sheffield Company culti- 
vated to a high degree the art of fighting. Again and again 
they gave battle in the Law Courts upon questions of water 
supply which were of importance not only locally but also to 
Water Companies throughout the country. Of course, law, 
whether regarded as a necessity or as a luxury, is expensive. 
But one man’s loss may directly or indirectly become another’s 
gain; and it is the same with public companies. An adverse 
decision, though vexatious to the shareholders in the under- 
taking, who have to ‘‘ pay the piper,” may, and often does, 
furnish to other companies a useful sign-post to guide them 
on their way. 

The lame conclusion—or, rather, the collapse—of the pro- 
ceedings in the Worship Street Police Court against the Kast 








London Water-Works Company (a report of which appears; 
another column) cannot be regarded as entirely satisfacto, 
The blame does not rest with the Company, because 4, 
complainant, having set the law in motion, failed to appey 
upon the adjourned hearing of the case, and Mr. Hannay 
therefore, was constrained to dismiss the summons. 4) 
parently it would have caused the learned Magistrate greaty 
pleasure to inflict a penalty upon the Company ; and, in oy 
sense, it would have been better if he had been in a positiq! 
to do so, inasmuch as the legal point involved in the dispuy 
might then have been submitted to the decision of a high! 
tribunal. As it was, Mr. Hannay refused to grant} costs 4) 
the Company, although they were represented before hiy| 
for the express purpose of justifying their legal position in! 
gard to the consumer’s complaint. It is, perhaps, permissibj 
to doubt whether costs would have been refused to the coy. 
plainant, if he had been in attendance to go on with his case anj 
the Company's representative had been absent; and we hol 
that what is ‘‘ sauce for the goose” should be “ sauce for th 
“‘ gander.”” The homely saying impliesa principle which ough; 
not to be disregarded. In saying this, we do not doubt for on 
moment that Mr. Hannay considered that the complainan; 
had a substantial grievance, and that he gave a conscientious 
decision in dismissing the case without costs; but there ix 
undeniably a disposition, here and there, to jump to the 
conclusion that the Water Companies are greedy and aggres. 
sive, whilst too many of our public journals are always eage 
to rush to the support of the consumer without takingy 
pains to ascertain whether or not his indignant complaints? 
are well founded. The position of the East London Wate” 
Company in connection with the case referred to, was one of = 
undue hardship; because, without prejudice to the proceed.” 
ings, they had laid on the water supply. and, notwithstand.7 
ing this considerate action towards the complainant, he hai 
not given any notice or intimation that he intended to” 
abandon his prosecution for penalties. The defendants ani © 
the Magistrate alike were treated with contempt; but,” 
nevertheless, all Mr. Hannay’s severity of tone was reserved ~ 
for the Company. He intimated his opinion that they wer” 
in the wrong, and that he based this view on the ruling of 7 
the Judges in the Sheffield case. Mr. Kebbell, however, who 
appeared for the defence, submitted that the ¢ase referred” 
to certainly was not on all-fours with the one before the] 
Court. The decision in the Sheffield case—or, rather, in the 
particular case alluded to—could have no possible application 
where there is an actual agreement on the part of an incoming 
tenant to pay water-rates which the outgoing occupier has failed 
to satisfy. In the instance referred to, the Sheffield Company 
severed a consumer’s service-pipe from their main, and a sub- 7 
sequent tenant demanded the restoration of the supply, 7 
tendering only the current quarter’s rate and the estimated © 
expense of re-establishing the connection. The Company, 
however, refused to restore the supply except upon payment | 
of arrears due from the previous tenant; and the Sheffield J 
Magistrate imposed a penalty for such refusal. The case was 
carried to a Superior Court and, after a full argument, the 7 
Judges held that, although the Company were not warranted 7 
in refusing to supply water to the incoming tenant unless the 7 
rates in arrear were paid, they could not be made liable to 7 
the penalties imposed by section 43 of the Water-Works 7 
Clauses Act, until the tenant himself had restored the com- 7 
munication with the main. It would have been hard indeed 7 
if the Court had compelled the Company to restore such com- 7 
munication although they had acted lawfully in severing the © 
connection in the first place. But whatever bearing this © 
decision might have in the absence of an agreement between ~ 
the Company and a new tenant as to the payment of arrears 7 
incurred by a previous occupant, it is obvious that it in nowise 
touches a case in which such an agreement has been expressly 
or constructively entered into. Agreement or no agreement | 
must be a question of fact in each particular dispute. 



































M. Bremonp on NaPHTHALENE.—Recent numbers of the Journal 
du Gaz et de VElectricité contained the text of a long paper by 
M. Lucien Brémond on “ Naphthalene.”’ In order to prevent mis- 
apprehension, it should be pointed out that it is nothing more than 
a resuscitation by the Editors of that periodical of the paper pre- 
sented by M. Brémond to the Société Technique de l’Industrie du 
Gaz en France ten years ago, of which a full illustrated translation 
appeared in the Journat for Sept. 25, 1877 (pp. 491-4), and conse- 
quently it does not advance, beyond the point at which it was then 
left, our knowledge on the difficult question so ably dealt with by 
the author, who was awarded for his work a prize of 250 frs., 
offered by a member of the Committee of the Society for the best 
paper on any subject connected with the gas industry. 
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ssaps, Commentaries, and Aedietvs. 


AS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET 
(For Srock anp SHare List, see p. 78.) 

nx gloomy forebodings as to the imminence of war on the Conti- 
ent, with which the old year closed, being pronounced, upon calmer 
stlection, to have been evidently exaggerated by a bellicose section 
the Continental press, the new year has had a brighter dawn. 
early every department has had a rally. The Funds have made 
considerable move ; Consols being up 3, under the special influence 
¢ the new Local Government Loan. Home Rails have been quite 
1oyant; favourable expectations obtaining generally as to im- 
roved trade and traffic. Americans, however, have been an 
xception to the general advance, owing to strikes and local depres- 
ion, but the Foreign has, of course, felt largely the relief from 


































the com. rehension. The Money Market has been so easy that a reduction 
S case and Fthe bank rate was regarded as possible, if not probable. The 


Directors, however, resolved not to make any change on Thursday. 
he Gas department has been very fairly active—especially the 
ocks of the Metropolitan Companies, Gaslight ‘ A” was largely 
ealt in ; and by Wednesday it stood very firm at 255. But, later on, 
was apparently not in quite so good demand. The quotation, 
however, shows a rise of 2in the week. South Metropolitans too 
have been in request; and the “A” and “ B” stocks have risen 
each. Commercial is very firm; but quiet andunchanged. Im- 
erial Continental has been only moderately dealt in, and showsno 
variation either way. ‘Transactions in other issues are not remark- 
ble. Monte Video is } better ; and Continental Union new, 4} worse. 
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YS eager Business in Water stocks has been of the average quiet order, 
t taking ut general firmness is the rule throughout the list. Southwark and 
mplaints Vauxhall enjoyed most attention ; and the ordinary stock shows a 
n Wate se of 2}. ‘Lhe only other movement is an advance of 1 in Grand 


netion. At the opening of the Stock Exchange on Tuesday 
Monday having been a holiday), the general tendency was good, 
nd prices advanced, though business was somewhat quiet, not 


S one of @ 
proceed. ~ 


thstand. Wetting into full swing all at once. Business in Gas was mostly in 
he hai® jaslight ‘“‘ A,” which soon began to strengthen, and rose 1. Very 
nded to 4 ttle else was dealt in. No transactions were marked in Water. 
ints and “iBverything was fair again on Wednesday, except American Rails. 
tt; but, 9iBas was scarcely so active, but fully as strong. Gaslight “A” and 
eserved  pouth Metropoliten “A” and “*B” rose leach. A little business 
ey wer as done at good figures in Water. Thursd2y was somewhat 


egular, owing to special circumstances. Dealings in Gas were 


ling off hiefly in the Metropolitan Companies’ stocks, which were very 
er, who 73§rm, but unchanged. Continental Union new fell }. The only 
referred feature in Water was a rise of 1} in Southwark ordinary. Friday 
‘ore they as quieter, but the markets were steady. Gas was only mode- 


A few transactions were recorded in 
Jater, showing firmness. Grand Junction and Southwark ordi- 
pary rose leach. Saturday was quiet. Gaslight ‘‘H” rose 1; 
nd Monte Video, }. Water was unchanged. 
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umnpany 5 ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

@ Sub: prices vor ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT HERNE BAY—ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROS- 
supply, 7 PECTS AT BRADFORD—PROPOSED RECONSTRUCTION OF THE GULCBER 
imated a COMPANY—THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING CLAIMS OF THE ALLIANCE AND 


DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 


npany, | SeWire a great flourish of trumpets for such a small affair, the 
vyment | speculators who have started an electric lighting concern at Herne 
1effield = Bay have challenged the Gas Company to mortal competition. 
se was | ‘hey have declared their readiness to undertake lighting contracts 


for any length of time upon terms of payment based on the 
previous year’s gas-rental. They promise to provide an equivalent 
light, by incandescent lamps, to the gaslight previously in use at 
a discount of 10 per cent. upon the gas-rental if £5 and under, of 
12} per cent. on rentals between £5 and £10, of 15 per cent. on 
rentals between £10 and £15, of 17} per cent. on rentals between 
£15 and £20, and of 20 per cent. for all above this last figure. 
‘The services to the houses will be run free of charge; but internal 
wires and fittings are to be paid for at the rate of 10s. per lamp and 
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the upwards, according to style. The lamps supplied are guaranteed 
is a to have a 700 hours’ life, and are stated to be good generally for 
g this "Wi eighteen months’ constant use. Alllamps burnt out are, however, 
tween 99% to be replaced by the users, at a charge of 4s. per lamp, or 45s. per 


dozen. Consumers are desired to give six months written notice of 


rrears ae . 
intention to discontinue the light. The question is, how much 


LOWise : 
ressly notice the Company will be willing to give when they do not feel 
mel inclined to continue the lighting ? Gas at Herne Bay is 4s. 9d. per 
F F 1000 cubic feet ; and it will be interesting to see how the electri- 
cians will get on at their published rates. They ask their pro- 
Spective customers to go to considerable expense in internal fittings 
7 for a very uncertain return. Who can say how long the Electric 
urna Light Company will remain in existence? It would not appear 
er by that Herne Bay is the most likely place in the kingdom for a per- 
i mis- manent electric lighting venture, as it is nothing but a holiday 
> than resort, and not blessed with a long season. If it were Ramsgate, 
3 a the case might be different; but the fate of the electric lighting 
rie au speculations at Brighton and Hastings does not encourage others 
lation in the larger seaside towns where gas is comparatively cheap. 
roe With reference to the published determination of the Bradford 
. . Corporation to embark in a small electric lighting venture, as to 
ye which there is, of course, much local debate, it is in contemplation 
) sal to supply incandescent lighting at 5d. per Board of Trade unit, 


which 1s supposed to equal 100 cubic feet of gas. Thus the Brad- 
ford charge for electric lighting will be equivalent to gas at 4s. 2d. 








per 1000 cubic feet, or not quite double the present price of gas in 
the borough, at which rate, it is believed, a fair amount of custom 
will be secured. The local newspaper reporters naturally expect 
great things of the new municipal undertaking, concerning which 
their ideas are of the haziest. It is to be hoped they will not be 
disappointed when they see finally how much, or rather how little, 
the Corporation will be able to do with the money they propose to 
spend. Dr. Bowman, the Chairman of a small local electric lighting 
Company who have not managed to sell their plant to the Corpo- 
ration, offers a few sensible remarks upon electrical supply as a 
business. While sanguine as to the future of electric lighting, 
Dr. Bowman points out that the greatest caution is required in 
starting any speculation of this kind. He protests against the idea 
that electricity can be distributed as easily as gas or water; 
and shows that, owing to the absence of anything like a satis- 
factory electric meter, anybody engaging in the supply of this 
means of lighting must be prepared to undertake the super- 
vision and even to furnish all the lamps and fittings, because 
if these are not properly made and duly arranged in circuit, 
serious loss must accrue to those who provide the electricity. Dr. 
Bowman admits that there are many meters in the market for 
which their makers claim great things ; but he declares, ‘‘as a 
scientific man and the Chairman of an electric Company,” that, 
while there are many meters he would buy thsough, there is not 
one through which he dare sell, if he is to consider the interest of 
the shareholders. The site for the generating plant also is a 
serious consideration; for electricityjis not like gas and water, 
capable of being supplied by gravity, which is a force that costs 
nothing and is always active. Electricity, on the contrary, is a 
dynamical light, requiring a ceaseless expenditure of energy to 
maintain it; and the greater the distance through which it must 
be maintained, the greater the loss. Moreover, when once a plant 
is put down in the wrong place, the expenditure of useless energy, 
like waste of coal in an uneconomical engine, will go on for ever, 
and far more than compensate for the cost of any proper site, 
however expensive. Altogether, this Dr. Bowman seems to be a 
man who is not afraid of talking about those little shortcomings 
of electric lighting which so materially affect the progress of the 
system, and which are yet so irritatingly ignored by the majority 
of professors and lecturers. 

The Giilecher Company has been reconstructed—at least, so far 
as the consent of the shareholders, debenture holders, and cre- 
ditors is necessary to any arrangement of the kind. Whether 
the Company will ever receive sufficient fresh financial support to 
stand alone again, is as yet uncertain. It is at present in the 
hands of the liquidator; but a scheme has been propounded 
whereby if £20,000 can be obtained from the debenture holders, 
shareholders, and others, it is thought that the concern may go 
on and the money already sunk be partly recovered. The 
£20,000 is to be preference capital, entitled to a dividend of 10 
per cent., after which any profits will be divisible between the old 

reference and ordinary shareholders. It is a desperate scheme ; 
“ tthe case of the Company is desperate. The liquidator says 
that the business, even in his hands, is fairly good, and may 
largely increased if conducted in the ordinary way. Certainly, 
the Giilcher lamp is as good as any other are lamp in the market, 
and better than most. Whether there is sufficient demand for 
any particular patented description of electric lamp to pay for 
manufacturing it in face of the crowd of cheap competitors is another 
matter, which the Gulcher Company if they make their fresh 
start will not be long in finding out. 

After having been for some time in abeyance, the claim of the 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company for power to supply 
electric lighting in their district has come under public notice 
again, in connection with proceedings in the Dublin Police Court, 
as reported in our last week’sissue. It appears that a customer of 
the Gas Company required a couple of electric lamps for the front 
of his business premises, and the Company were prepared to pro- 
vide them, breaking up the pavement for the purpose in the same 
way as though for gas-pipes. The Corporation disputed the right 
of the Company to do this work; and this view has been upheld 
by the Magistrate. It is understood that the Company mean to 
appeal from the Magistrate’s decision, as they rest their claim 
upon the wording of their Act of Parliament, which, they contend, 
authorizes them to supply “artificial light” of any kind. We 
cannot comment upon a point that is still swb judice, but may as 
well confess that our sympathies are not with the Company in this 
particular matter. 


Proressor BonnEY ON THE LonDoN Water Suppiy.—In the 
JournaL for the 27th ult., (page 1128) we referred to the remarks 
made by Mr. Frederic Harrison, the well-known Positivist, in the 
course of his lecture at the Toynbee Hall on ‘“‘ The Future of Great 
Cities,” on the London Water Supply. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Harrison stated that he often thought that but for the 
conservative powers of medicatrix natura we should all be dead 
men, in consequence of the impurity of our water supply. Last 
Saturday another Professor—the Rev. T. G. Bonney—expressed, 
in the same place, his opinion on the subject. He remarked that 
he did not intend to thrill his audience with horrors, for his 
experience showed that the water supply of London was about as 
good asit could be. Great pains were taken to procure purity ; and 
the water, as a rule, wasexcellent. It was true that contamination 
sometimes existed; but he maintained that this was rarely the fault 
of the supplying company, and frequently the fault of the consumer. 
He suggested that London would, have to go to North Wales for 
its water supply, at a cost of from £5,000,000 to £12,000,000. 
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GAS BILLS FOR 1888. 
THE programme of Private Bill Legislation for the coming session 
with respect to gas supply having been completed by the deposit of 
the prints of the Bills, we are now enabled to give our usual 
summary of these proposed measures. 

By the Chingford and Sewardstone Lighting Bill it is proposed 
to incorporate a new Company with a nominal capital of £10,000 
and power to borrow £2500, for the supply of 14-candle gas in 
the district named, in Essex, at a maximum price of 5s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet. The Frodsham Gas and Water Bill is to dissolve and 
reincorporate a joint-stock Company formed in 1856 for the supply 
of gas in the town and parish named, in Chester. The present 
capital of the Company is £5000 in £1 shares, all subscribed, and 
£4250 paid up. There is a mortgage debt of £1200. The Company 
now wish to increase their undertaking, and also to add, water- 
works to their business. The gas capital is to consist of £5000 
of original stock and £15,000 of additional capital raised under the 
auction clauses, with power to borrow £1250 in respect of the old 
capital and one-fourth of the umount of new capital paid up. The 
sliding scale is asked for, with 4s. 7d. as the initial price for 15- 
candle gas. ‘The Keswick Gas Bill is to dissolve and reincorporate 
a Company formed in 1845 for the supply of gas in the locality 
named, in Cumberland. The Company came under the Joint- 
Stock Companies’ Act in 1872, and their capital now consists of 
£9250 in £5 shares, all paid up, with no mortgage debt. The 
capital of the incorporated Company is to be £20,000, whereof 
£9250 is to be original, and the remainder additional capital under 
the auction clauses. Power is sought to borrow £2309 upon the old, 
and one-fourth of the amount of new capital as paid up. The sliding 
scale is asked for, with 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet as the initial 
price for 15-candle gas sold within the township of Keswick, and 
6s. beyond. Power is asked to allow discounts not exceeding 10 
per cent. for prompt payment, provided there is no discrimination 
in this allowance. The Company also desire power to require pre- 
payment for gas in certain cases. The Riddings District Gas Bill 
is to incorporate a Company formed to take over and extend the 
gas undertaking belonging to the firm of James Oakes and Co. now 
supplying certain of the parishes of Alfreton in Derbyshire and Sel- 
stonin Nottinghamshire. The capital of the Company is to be £30,000, 
with borrowing power to the extent of £7500; and they are to pur- 
chase the gas-works within three months after the passing of the 
Act, upon terms to be settled between the parties or by arbitration. 
The capital may be divided into preferred and deferred half-shares. 
The maximum price of 14-candle gas is to be 4s. per 1000 cubic 
feet ; and the Company desire power to supply light by electricity 
or any other means, and to sell heating gas by agreement. A 
clause is inserted providing that in case of any consumer’s meter 
being tested and found defective, the error shall be considered to 
have arisen only during the current quarter of the year in which 
the meter is so tested, unless the testing inspector shall be of a 
different opinion. 

The Draycott Gas Bill is to incorporate with statutory powers a 
Company formed in 1887 for the purchase of certain gas-works and 
the supply of gas in the township of Draycott, in Derbyshire. The 
capital of the limited Company consists of £20,000, half of which 
is paid up, and there is no mortgage debt. It is intended to fix 
the capital of the Company at £20,000, whereof half is to be 
original, and the remainder additional capital to be raised under 
the auction clauses. Power is sought to borrow £2500 in respect 
of the original, and to the extent of one-fourth of the additional 
capital. The sliding scale is asked for, with 4s. 6d. as the initial 
price within a radius of 1250 yards from the centre of the 
existing gas-works, and 5s. beyond. Gas of 15-candle power is to 
be supplied, and is not to contain, except from unavoidable cause, 
more than 25 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet, as determined 
by the apparatus and method of the Metropolitan Gas Referees. 
The Henley-on-Thames Gus Bill is to incorporate a Company 
formed in 1834 and registered in 1858. The present share capital 
consists of £7500, and there is no debt. Money has been paid out 
of revenue for the improvement of the works, which are now 
valued at £13,600. The capital of the incorporated Company is 
to be £33,600, divided as follows :—Stock amounting to £7500 is 
to represent the original capital of the Company, and stock 
amounting to £6100 is to be created in respect of moneys expended 
by the limited Company upon extensions and improvements. All 
this is to be called ** A’’ stock. The remainder is to be “‘B”’ stock, 
raised under the auction clauses. The original share capital is to 
bear a 10 per cent. dividend; but the improvement stock is only 
to carry 5 per cent. Borrowing powers to the amount of £3400 are 
asked for in respect of the ‘‘ A’ stock, and of £5000 in respect of the 
‘““B” stock. The initial price of the Company’s 14-candle gas is 
to be 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Company's Bill sets forth 
that the Company were incorporated with statutory powers by an 
Act of 1840, which defined their district, and empowered them to 
raise a capital of £150,000 in shares, and to borrow to the extent of 
one-third of the subscribed stock. This Act limited to 12 acres the 
land to be owned by the Company, but did not state any limit of 
dividend, or of interest upon borrowed money. The preamble also 
recites that the Edinburgh Gaslight Company are authorized to 
supply gas within a district co-extensive and identical with that of 
the Company, whereby the usual detrimental consequences of com- 
petition have ensued. It is therefore declared to be expedient that 
suitable districting arrangements should be made between the re- 
spective Companies. The Company have raised the whole of their 
authorized capital of £150,000, together with £31,700 by loan, and 





desire to have the dividends and interest limited. It is therefore 
contemplated that from the beginning of next year the areas of the 
two Edinburgh gas undertakings shall be divided according to plang 
to be signed by the Chairman of the Select Committee upon the 
Bill, and the distributing plants of the respective Companies shall 
be properly divided between the contemplated exclusive owners, 
The limit of 10 per cent. for dividend upon the Company’s present 
capital, and 5 per cent. upon the borrowed money are suggested, 
The initial price of 3s. 3d. per 1009 cubic feet is proposed for the 
Company’s 24-candle gas. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ Gas Bill is for the — 


creation of a body of Commissioners composed of the Lord Provost 
of the city of Edinburgh and the Provost of the Burgh of Leith, 
with fifteen elective Edinburgh members and six elective Leith 
members, for the administration of the gas undertaking to be 
acquired from the Edinburgh Gas Company, according to the 
terms of the agreement entered into between the Company and 
the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith. On Aug. 1 next the 
Commissioners are to pay to the Company the sum of £27,000, 
and are thereupon to enter into possession of the undertaking, 
paying also for all stores, and returning any agreed sums expended 
by the Company upon capital account since April 1, 1887. The 
Company are to pay all bills for materials, costs for repairs, wages, 
and other debts and liabilities on revenue account. The Commis. 
sioners are to pay to the shareholders of the Company, whose 
holding amounts altogether to £200,000, perpetual annuities 
amounting to £20,000; being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
on the capital. Any or all of these annuities may be redeemed by 
the Commissioners at any time after Nov. 11, 1888, at the price of 
283 years’ purchase. If part only of the annuities are to be paid 
off, the numbers are to be publicly selected by lot on May 15, or 
Nov. 11, after three months’ notice to the holders. Pensions and 
retiring allowances amounting to £1750 are to be payable by the 
Commissioners to the Gas Company’s officers and servants. The 
illuminating power of gas supplied by the Commissioners is to be 20 
candles, and the price is to be fixed from time to time, * provided 
that such price shall as nearly as possible return sufficient revenue 
to pay the working and capital charges of the undertaking; any 
balance to be carried forward.” In case of deficiency, a rate-in- 
aid may be levied. The Commissioners are to be empowered to 
raise £300,000, to be repaid by a1 per cent. sinking fund. The 
Bill contains a clause authorizing the Commissioners to acquire 
the undertaking of the Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Company. 
The agreement to purchase the undertaking of the old Edinburgh 
Company forms a schedule to the Bill. 

The Llanelly Local Board Bill is one of the omnibus local ad- 
ministration measures that yearly occupy the attention of Parlia- 
ment. It contains a clause providing that the Local Board may 
purchase the undertaking of the Llanelly Gaslight Company on 
giving twelve months’ notice at any time within 21 years’ from the 
passing of the Act. The Glasgow Corporation Bill contains a sec- 
tion relating to the Corporation gas undertaking. The Corporation 
desire to take certain lands for extensions of their gas-works, and to 
construct sidings in connection with the Caledonian Railway and 
the Tradeston gas manufacturing station. The borrowing powers 
of the Corporation for their gas undertaking are to be extended to 
£560,000, and the provisions already enacted with regard to the 
sinking fund are to be modified. The. Lancaster Corporation Bill 
contains a clause to authorize the extension of the Corporation gas- 
works upon lands scheduled in the measure. It is also in contem- 
plation to borrow £2000 for gas purposes. The Nelson Local 
Board Bill contemplates the raising of £50,000 for gas purposes 
by the Board, to be repaid in sixty years. The Perth Water and 
Gas Kill provides for an extension of the storeage and distillating 
plant of the Perth Gas Commissioners, who also desire to borrow 
not exceeding £20,000. 





Tue Exectric Licut at Taunton.—It is only natural to support 
that, when an independent thinker has the audacity to give utter- 
ance to his thoughts on the subject of the inefliciency of the electric 
light for public illumination, he should be immediately abused by 
those who are enamoured of this system of lighting, or whose 
business it is to uphold it. This fate appears to have befallen 
Alderman Bruford, of Taunton, who has actually had the temerity 
to say that he does not believe all the ‘‘ puffing twaddle ” he hears 
and reads as to the great advantages of the electric light and its 
trifling extra expense to the ratepayers, and that he does believe 
what he sees with his own eyes in the streets of Taunton, ard 
what, as 3, member of the Corporation, he knows as to the addi- 
tional cost of the light. According to this gentleman, the rate- 
payers are paying an extra sum more than equal to a 2d. rate over 
the entire borough for the advantage (!) of the electric light in 
about one-fourth of the entire district—a state of things which he 
does not consider to be either fair or honest. His outspoken utter- 
ances have called down upon his head the wrath of the electrician 
in charge of the undertaking (Mr. G. S. Hooker), who, in a letter 
to a local paper, asserts that the Alderman’s remarks were based 
upon imperfect knowledge obtained from some servant or ofticial. 
This Alderman Bruford emphatically denies; at the same time 
intimating to the worthy electrician that if he will devote his time 
and ability to the duty of seeing that the public electric lamps aré 
always as brilliant and steady as they are when deputations from 
other towns visit Taunton, instead of trying to prove him untrutk- 
ful, he will find that it will be quite as conducive to the interests 
of the company for which he is acting as to his own comfort 
and reputation. 
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-refore 

of the PRESENTATION TO MR. PERCY BLAKELOCK, 

) plang On the afternoon of Saturday, the 31st ult., the members of the staff 
mn the of the Sheffield Water Company assembled at the Company’s offices 
3 shall to collectively testify their personal regard for Mr. Percy Blakelock, 


the Chairman and Managing Director of the Company, on the oe- 
casion of his relinquishing his position, on the undertaking passing 
into the hands of the Corporation, by presenting him with a gold 
snufi-box bearing a suitable inscription. The presentation was 
made by Mr. E. M. Eaton, the Resident Engineer under the Com- 


vers, 
resent 
ested, 
x” the 


or the 


-pany, and now the Manager of the works under the Corporation, 

‘Ovost who said that the staff, one and all, felt that in losing Mr. Blake- 
Leith, "lock they were parting with one who had always been a friend 
Leith to them. In saying good-bye to him, however, their feelings of 
to be regret at the separation were mingled with their best wishes for his 
o the prosperity and success in future undertakings, and with the hope 
y and that he and Mrs. Blakelock would be spared to each other for many 
<t the years to come. Mr. Blakelock, in returning thanks, assured the 
7,000, donors of the gift that it would be treasured by him and by the 
king, members of his family, not merely on account of its beauty and 
ended © Worth, but still more as a memento of his long and exceedingly 
The »> pleasant intercourse with the staff of the water-works—those great 
ages, |) Works which in a few hours would pass into the possession of the 
omis. people of Sheffield, as represented by the Town Council. He could 
vhose | not sever his connection with an undertaking with which his family 
aities | had been associated for 150 years in unbroken succession, which 
inum | Was bound up with all the recollections of his life, and to which he 
edby |» had devoted some of the best years of his manhood, without feelings 
ce of | With which it was very difficult for anybody else to sympathize, or, 
paid at all events, difficult for them to appreciate. But he did not in- 
5, or Sa tend to expatiate on his own feelings. He wanted to thank all the 
: and > staff, on behalf of the Directors and of the shareholders generally, for 


the able and zealous work they had done in the service of the Com- 
pany. He had a still more difficult task—one which he was sure 
~~ he could not perform—and that was to thank them all for the very 
> great kindness they had shown to him personally. He never re- 
"> membered an instance in which a hasty expression of his was re- 
© sented by any member of the staff. He never issued an order, to 
' the best of his knowledge, which was not dutifully obeyed; and he 

' certainly never made a request which was not complied with 
' cheerfully and, very often, with a self-devotion for which he should 

Juire _ always feel grateful. Under their new masters he was sure they 
~ would perform their duties vigorously and conscientiously. He con- 
















































a . aes cluded by wishing them all a happy and prosperous new year. 
1 ad- ' PROGRESS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN GERMANY. 
lie. ' Ar the last meeting of the German Association of Gas and Water 
may Engineers, Dr. Schilling read a long report prepared by him on 
y on _ the position of electric lighting in Germany. A translation of the 
> the report has recently appeared in the Journal des Usines a Gaz; 
mei ee and from it we extract a few of the statistics referring to the most 
tien important towns comprised in the area covered by the author’s 
ad to investigations. 
par Dr. Schilling commenced by remarking that, in dealing with the 
teen subject of the commercial development of electric lighting and its 
a a bearing upon the question of gas supply, attention should be called to 
the the fact that the notable progress which the former system of illumi- 
Bill nation has made of late years, has been in great part due to establish- 
gas- ments situated in districts outside the area served by gas-works ; 
“a although, at the same time, considerable advance has been witnessed 
“a in several German towns lighted by gas. He then proceeded to give 
san statistics in support of these statements. It appears therefrom 
oan that in thirteen German towns, the number of electric lighting 
seal establishrnents has risen, during the past two years, from 188 to 
fon 604}; the number of arc lamps in use, from 591 to 3280; and of in- 
candescent lamps, from 10,408 to 50,469. It is in these thirteen 
large towns that electric lighting has made the greatest progress 
port since its adoption. But there are still many small towns entirely 
my without this kind of illumination. The number of gas-burners 
mee used in the above-mentioned towns is about 1,221,882. Electric 
~ lighting, therefore, is in the proportion of about 4 per cent. to the 
de latter figure. Taking all the towns in Germany, the proportion of 
“a electric appliances to gas-burners is nearly 2 per cent. Two years 
rity ago it had not reached 0°5 per cent.; so that electric lighting, 
ot however noteworthy may have been its progress, is not yet in a 
ia position to compete prejudicially with gas. 
a Berlin has the largest number of electric lamps. Some are 
nd served from two central stations belonging to the “Society of 
‘di. Shareholders of the Electric Supply Works of Berlin;” others 
rnd from establishments started for the supply of blocks or groups of 
a houses; others, again, from private establishments producing elec- 
ho tricity by means of steam or gas engines. According to reports 
he made up to April last, there were then altogether about 333 esta- 
hrs blishments, supplying 1554 arc lamps of various types, and 22,363 
an incandescent lamps. Of these 333 establishments, 163 are carried 
os on by the above-named Society, and supply 116 are and 9306 
ed incandescent lamps. At the time of writing Dr. Schilling’s report, 
“l there were four large establishments for the supply of blocks of 
me houses—viz : (1) The Shadowstrasse station, consisting of a steam- 
. nae of about 75-horse power, supplying 4 are and 612 incan- 
. ¢ ee lamps; (2) the Friedrichstrasse station, consisting of a 
e -~ n-ooae of 200-horse power, supplying about 5 are and from 
fe ; = 800 incandescent lamps ; (3) the Passage station, consisting 
wf = ree steam-engines of 60-horse power, supplying 52 arc and 
4 about 1500 incandescent lamps—ail set up by Messrs. Siemens and 
or Halske. There is to be a fourth station—the Beuthstrasse—to 


consist of two engines of 80, two of 28, and one of 48 horse power. 








This establishment is not yet in full working order; only 36 are 
lamps, of 11 ampéres intensity, set up in the Leipsigerstrasse, 
being supplied with the electric current. 

Next after Berlin, Munich has the largest number of electric 
lamps ; and, in proportion to its importance, has made the greatest 
progress in electric lighting. According to the latest reports, this 
city possesses 43 establishments, supplying 167 arc and 7936 incan- 
descent lamps. ‘This represents a proportion of 8 per cent. to 
the number of gas-burners employed in the public lighting. In 
Munich there are also important electric establishments at the 
Imperial Theatre, which is lighted by 2300 incandescent lamps ; 
the Imperial Ministry of War, lighted by 800 lamps; the States 
Chamber, which has almost as many; several large breweries, 
which utilize their surplus steam for electric lighting purposes ; 
and the markets on the quays of the Imperial Central Station. 
Eighteen of the above-mentioned establishments employ gas- 
engines; and it should be pointed out that there is no central 
electric lighting station in Munich. 

Hamburg has at present 70 electric lighting establishments, sup- 
plying nearly 300 are and 4500 incandescent lamps, of which 
about one-fifth are operated by means of gas-engines. The most 
important establishment is a central station started in 1885 by a 
limited liability company, and able to supply nominally about 
1000 lamps; but as yet it is only in partial working order. 
Another establishment of nearly equal importance, and intended 
almost entirely for the supply of electricity to be used on the spot, 
is in an immense café: and another station, capable of supplying 
about 500 incandescent lamps, is in course of construction near 
the Bourse. Since 1882, the Municipal Council have established a 
station for supplying the Senate Chamber and its annexes ; also 
one for lighting the Place de |’Hotel de Ville, which supplies 16 
arc lamps; and another for lighting three covered wharves by 
means of 9 arc lamps. Within the Free Port, the warehouses are 
lighted by an establishment supplying about 50 are and 4000 in- 
candescent lamps. This establishment was founded by the Free 
Port Warehouse Company, with the financial help of the Caisse 
Publique of Hamburg. Other establishments for the supply of the 
Free Port are projected. The Municipal Authorities also propose 
to set up a central establishment to serve 10,000 incandescent 
lamps, but capable of supplying twice this number. 

In Vienna the most important electric lighting establishment, 
when Dr. Schilling prepared his report, was at the new Hotel de Ville, 
supplying 577 incandescent lamps ; but it was to be enlarged so as to 
be adequate to supply 947 lamps. The two Imperial Theatres are, 
as our readers are aware, lighted by the establishment of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association. The city has besides 59 
private establishments, comprising 90 dynamo-electric machines, 
which supply 248 are and 5846 incandescent lamps. Of these 
establishments 24 employ gas-engines. 

Coming to places of less importance, we find that Leipzig pos- 
sesses 23 establishments, of which 13 employ gas, and 10 steam 
engines. Of the total number, there are 21 private and 2 central 
establishments, supplying 256 arc and 3459 incandescent lamps. 
Of the entire number of lamps, 1410 are served by gas-engines 
and 2395 by steam-engines. Crefeld has 44 establishments in all, 
supplying 175 arc and 8209 incandescent lamps; being in the pro- 
portion of 6} per cent. to the number of gas-burners used. These 
lamps are distributed among 18 silk and velvet, 6 glass-painting, 
and 8 dyeing works, and 12 other factories of various kinds. One 
special station supplies an arc lamp and 445 incandescent lamps. 
Five establishments, supplying together 9 arc and 441 incandescent 
lamps, employ gas-engines ; the others use steam-engines. The 
exceptional conditions under which business is carried on at 
Crefeld, and more particularly the supersession of handwork by 
mechanical labour, which has become preponderant during recent 
years, constantly affords manufacturers facilities for installing the 
electric light. Cologne has 83 establishments, which supply 101 
arc and 2727 incandescent lamps. Sixteen of these cstabiichanente 
employ gas-engines, and the remainder steam-engines. Some 
central stations are in contemplation. Dresden has 30 establish- 
ments in all. They supply 157 arc and 2379 incandescent lamps. 
In 14 of these establishments, supplying together 78 are and 470 
incandescent lamps, gas-engines are employed; but in the others 
existing steam-engines are almost exclusively utilized. At Barmen, 
electric lighting is almost in the same condition as at Crefeld. 
There are 28 establishments, supplying 226 arc and 2251 incan- 
descent lamps, nearly all in manufactories, and all employing 
steam-engines. Chemnitz has 39 establishments, fitted up for the 
most part in manufactories, and supplying 503 arc and 1646 incan- 
descent lamps. The electric lamps are in the proportion of about 
4} per cent. to the number of gas-burners. But it must be taken 
into account that, among these electric lamps, there are a large 
number of the arc type. Breslau contains 27 establishments, 
supplying 123 are and 1982 incandescent lamps. Eleven of these 
establishments employ gas-engines. The Municipal Authorities are 
desirous of setting up a central station; but the matter is awuait- 
ing the decision of a Commission. 

An important example of the competition of electric lighting with 
gas in Germany is furnished by the statistics relating to the group 
of towns yer 5 owe by the German Continental Gas Company of 
Dessau, of which Herr Oechelhaeuser is Chief Engineer. In eleven 
of these towns, there are altogether 280 arc and 3540 incandescent 
lamps in use, of which 13 of the former and 1297 of the latter are 
supplied by machines actuated by means of gas-engines. But 51 
arc and 596 incandescent lamps were fitted up by non-consumers 
of gas. At Dessau there is a central electric station, The towns of 
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Mulheim-on-the-Ruhr, Krakau, Lemberg, Essen, and Herbesthal 
had not any electric light at the time Dr. Schilling’s report was 
prepared. 

In the next two towns dealt with—Halle and Stuttgart—the 
theatres stand out conspicuously as favouring electric lighting. In 
the case of the former town, it was at the theatre that the new 
system of illumination was first adopted; the installation com- 
prising 16 arc and 1402 incandescent lamps. But beyond this 
there are within the lighting area at present only three manufac- 
tories illuminated by electricity ; and they employ altogether 17 are 
and 109 incandescent lamps. Outside the town, a paper-mill and 
a brewery are lighted by electricity—the former by 10, and the 
latter by 18 arc lamps. The Royal Theatre at Stuttgart has nearly 
1000 incandescent lamps employed in its illumination; but tho 
railway waiting-rooms and platforms are lighted by arc lamps. 
Besides these there are six establishments which serve together 37 
arc and 220 incandescent lamps. Coming north again, we find 
that in Brunswick, out of 15 private electric lighting establish- 
ments, 12 supply (together) 109 are and 1014 incandescent lamps. 
Not long since a project was started to light by electricity a block 
of houses very favourably situated for the purpose. Going west- 
ward towards the Rhine, we learn that in Elberfeld there are ten 
private establishments in operation; and that in the course of 
the winter of 1886 a company was successful in obtaining per- 
mission to light a block of houses with about 250 lamps. An 
attempt to secure a second concession for another part of the town 
failed. At the time Dr. Schilling was preparing his report, the 
Municipal Authorities were taking steps to establish a central light- 
ing station on their own account. 

In a group of towns (thirteen in number) lighted by the General 
Gas Company of Magdeburg, there are six which have not yet 
adopted the electric light. In the remaining seven there are 51 
arc and 581 incandescent lamps in use. Of the 22 towns supplied 
by the Gas Company of Thuringia, five are as yet without the 
electric light; while in the rest, 359 are and 5762 incandescent 
lamps are employed. But the greater number of these installa- 
tions are in connection with manufactories situated, for the most 
part, beyond the Company’s lighting area in the several towns. 

The whole of the other towns included in Dr. Schilling’s report 
may be dealt with in a single paragraph. Carlsruhe has eight 
establishments, supplying 134 are and 321 incandescent lamps. 
Three of these establishments are outside the area lighted by gas ; 
and in two others gas-engines are employed. Szegedin has four 
establishments, supplying 2 arc and 878 incandescent lamps. 
Offenbach has five establishments, supplying 69 are and 219 in- 
candescent lamps. In Heidelberg there are four manufactories 
lighted by 13 are and 255 incandescent lamps. In three cases the 
dynamos are driven by steam-engines, and in the fourth case by 
turbines. In Ratibor the manufactories include five installations, 
supplying a total of 24 arc and 312 incandescent lamps. Dantzig 
has seven establishments, supplying 11 arc and 300 incandescent 
ny In two of these cases gas-engines are employed ; and three 
are beyond the gas-supply radius. In Deutz and Kalk there are 
six large manufactories, some lighted by both gas and electricity, 
and others by electricity only. A proposal was submitted to 
the authorities by. an electric lighting company to set up a 
central station, and supply the public lamps gratuitously, on condi- 
tion that a,twelve years’ concession was granted to them; but the 
offer was declined. In Charlottenburg, the villa of Mr. Siemens 
is lighted by 2 arc and 320 incandescent lamps; and the works 
of Messrs. Siemens and Halske, by 22 arc and 50 incandescent 
lamps. Three private houses and a timber yard are also electri- 
cally lighted. Two manufactories at Hof are lighted by 292:incan- 
descent lamps. At Mayence the platforms and some other portions 
of the central station of the Louis of Hesse Railway are lighted by 
24 arc lamps; and there are three other establishments, having 
together 10 arc and 199 incandescent lamps. Salzburg has four 
establishments, supplying a single arc and 80 incandescent lamps, 
all by means of hydraulic power. A central station is contem- 
plated. Traunstein has two establishments, using 5 are and 75 in- 
candescent lamps. Pforzheim has only two establishments, having 
about 50 incandescent lamps in all. In an ironfoundry in this 
town the use of arc lamps has been given up, after two years’ trial. 
Kiel, as far as the town itself is concerned, has only one house lighted 
by electricity ; but a freighter in the port uses some are lamps for 
loading and unloading. On the other side of the port (which is not 
a part of the town) the works and storehouses at the Imperial 
Dockyard are lighted by arc and incandescent lamps; but they are 
only used to expedite the building of war-ships. The electric light 
isemployed at a large flour-mill at Neumiihlen ; also at a dockyard, 
a manufactory, and an ironfoundry at Diedrichsdorf. All the 
war-ships are lighted by electricity. Altona has at present only 
two places—pleasure gardens—electrically lighted; and in these 
case arc lamps are employed. 

The foregoing are the statistics, concisely put, furnished by Dr. 
Schilling’s report. It will be seen therefrom that in most cases 
the supply of electricity is furnished by private establishments. 
These the author considered at some length, and compared them 
with central stations, both in regard to their first cost and subse- 
quent expense in working, in order to show which of these systems 
it would be preferable to adopt. This question, however, does not 
come within the scope of the present article. 





Tue “ Official Journal of the Patent Office” for last Saturday 
contains a notice of the prolongation, for a term of three years, of 
Mr. G. F. Deacon’s patent for his waste-water meter. 








THE SHEFFIELD WATER-WORKS: 


THEIR ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, AND ACQUISITION BY THE 
CORPORATION. 

Tue second day of the present year witnessed an important 
event in the history of the water supply of this country—an event 
which, although unattended by either official ceremony or popular 
demonstration, marked the realization of a long-cherished desire 
on the part of the inhabitants of the town affected. We refer to 
the transfer of the Sheffield Water-Works to the Corporation, by 
which the ratepayers, on Monday last week, came into possession 


of an undertaking valued at upwards of £2,000,000 sterling; and ~ 


on the proper management of which (by their representatives in 
the Town Council) the future health, comfort, and prosperity of the 
town will in a very large measure depend. In view of the 1aagni- 
tude of the transaction, it may not be uninteresting to reproduce 


in-our columns, from an article contained in a recent number of © 


the Sheffield Independent, some particulars in regard to the origin 
and development of the water-works, and briefly recapitulate some 
of the circumstances which led to their acquisition by the municipal 
authority. 

In the early days—say, at the close of the fourteenth century— 
the inhabitants of Sheflield were dependent for water entirely 


pe natural springs, of which there appear to have been an © 
abu & 


ndance. The two principal sources were in the Ponds and in 
Bower Spring ; and the first attempt to meet the increased demand 
for water, caused by additions to the population, was by the con- 
struction of a small reservoir in Barker Pool. This was probably 
in the early part of the fifteenth century. 
supply seem to have been thought of till 1697, when Mr. Peter 
Whalley, an Engineer of Nottingham, took up the matter, and 
applied to the Duke of Norfolk for land near to Lady’s Bridge, and 
for that part of the River Don lying between that bridge and 
Cawton’s Weir. These he obtained, together with the lease of a 
piece of waste land near Barker Pool, with a licence to break up 
the streets for the purpose of laying down water-pipes. His inten- 
tion was to erect an engine near the river, and to force the water 
from it up to the reservoir in Barker Pool, whence it was to be 
distributed over the town. Before the undertaking had made 
much progress, Mr. Whalley died ; and the scheme was taken up by 
Messrs. Chapel, Lee, Drake, Turie, and Waterhouse—the leaders 
of public spirit in the town in their day. What difficulties they en- 
countered is not known ; but they must have been serious, for the 
project was abandoned. In 1713, Messrs. Goodwin and Littlewood 
sought to revive it, and obtained permission to lay pipes for the 
urpose of conveying water from the springs and dams near the 
hite House. Their efforts, however, were only crowned with 
partial success. 

The first works, at all deserving of the name, for the supply of 
the town with water, were founded in 1787 by Mr. Joshua Mat- 
thewman, who had associated with him for a short time a Mr. 
Battie. They took over what had been commenced by Messrs. 
Goodwin and Littlewood, and constructed works at White House, 
and also made a number of small reservoirs in Crookes Moor 
Valley, some of which exist at the present time as service reser- 
voirs. Mr. Joseph Matthewman, son of the above-named gentle- 
man, inherited his father’s interest in the works; and in conjunc- 
tion with three partners—Messrs. Wheat, Eyre, and Gunning—in 
1785 finished and filled the dam at Crookes Moor, which is still 
known as the ‘Old Great Dam.’’ It is computed to cover four 
acres of ground. The family tradition is that the principal pro- 
prietor was very sanguine as to the adequacy of his new dam for 
the future supply of the town; and he exclaimed, when walking 
on its bank immediately after it was filled, ‘‘ There, let Sheffield 
grow as large as it will, it will never want water!” As a matter 
of fact, the dam contained about 20 million gallons of water, or 
just about sufficient for three days’ supply for the town in its 
present magnitude. Mr. Matthewman's interest in the works 
passed to the Rev. G. Smith, father of the late Mr. Albert Smith. 
The representatives of these four families—Smith, Wheat, Eyre, 
and Gunning—carried on the works until 1830; holding the pro- 
perty as tenants in common, and conducting the undertaking, 
without any special parliamentary powers, under grants and pri- 
vileges conferred on them by the Duke of Norfolk, as Lord of the 
Manor, and by other property owners and local bodies. By 
common consent they exercised the right of laying their pipes in 
the streets, as their so doing was for the general good ; but there 
is no evidence that the undertaking was a source of great profit to 
the proprietors. 

Nothing was done, after extending the chain of dams at Crookes 
Moor, towards providing for the increasing necessities of the popu- 
lation until the year 1829, when the number of inhabitants was ex- 
actly double what it was at the beginning of the century. There 
appears to have been a good deal of popular turmoil, and some ill- 
feeling against the proprietors because they would not extend their 
works as fast as the inhabitants deemed desirable, having regard to 
the increase in their numbers and the progress of trade. As the 
result of all the agitation, an arrangement was come to under which 
application was made to Parliament for the incorporation of the 
Company, in which the old proprietors took shares representing the 
value of their interest in the undertaking. The total sum paid was 
£41,800; the revenue derived from water-rents being at that time 
about £3600 a year. The new Company was established in 1830 ; 
and there were thirty original proprietors. The Act of Parliament 
which incorporated the Company received the Royal Assent on 
May 29, 1880. The capital was £100,000, in shares of £100 each, 
with borrowing powers to the extent of £30,000. The Company 
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ere empowered to make additions to the works at Crookes Moor 
and the White House, to construct a new reservoir at Crookes and 
one at Redmires, and to levy rates, varying from 5 per cent. upon 
he rental of houses of the best class to 74 per cent. upon cottage 
entals. It was estimated that there were then in Sheffield about 
12,000 houses ; and it was computed that the new works would, 
when completed, enable the Company to furnish a more than suffi- 
ient supply of water to each house. Immediately after the passing 
of the Act, the Company energetically set themselves to carry its 
provisions into effect, and to meet the growing demand for water. 
hey first undertook the construction of a large reservoir on the 
Wyming Brook at Redmires, which reservoir is now called the 
‘ Redmires Middle Reservoir ;’’ but they were empowered to take 
he whole of the waters only when the waters of the River Rivelin, 
of which it was a tributary, filled a certain gauge fixed in the 
stream on the site of the present Rivelin millowners’ gauge. By 
1838 the annual revenue of the Company had increased from £3600 
to £10,000; and the shareholders had received dividends varying 
from 8 to 74 per cent.—a point which they attained in 1841. 

In 1845, the demand for water having again greatly increased, 
the Company obtained an Act of Parliament empowering them 
to take the whole of the waters of the Wyming Brook, and to com- 
pensate the riparian proprietors—generally called collectively the 
*‘ millowners "’—on the River Rivelin by the construction for their 
use of two dams, which are still in existence, and often called the 
‘Compensation dams.” Under this Act the Company had power 
to construct, and did construct, the Upper and Lower Redmires 
reservoirs. These gave them a total storeage capacity of close 
4 upon 700 million gallons. In 1853, the Company obtained an 
a” Act which empowered them to take the whole of the water of 

; the Rivelin above a certain level, to abstract a certain quantity 
‘3 of water from the Loxley, and to construct works on this river. 
3 They had to give compensation to the millowners by allowing 
water to flow through gauges placed on the two streams respec- 
tively. From that time the two compensation dams previously 
alluded to became part of the Company’s ordinary system. The 
reservoirs authorized on the Loxley were the Ogden, the Dale 

The first of the three to be completed 
was that at Dale Dyke, and it was soon filled with water. 


A Everything was ready for the full development of this magnificent 


a scheme for a new and abundant supply of water to Sheffield, when 


~) early in 1864 the Dale Dyke reservoir gave way, and with it was 


a swept away the hopes and toils of years. Of that terrible catas- 
 trophe it is unnecessary here to say more than that it caused the 
loss of about 250 lives, and of property estimated in value at nearly 
~» half a million. An enormous number—something like 3500—of 
~» claims for compensation were sent in; and a Commission was 
_ appointed to investigate them. In the result, the Commissioners 
>. awarded £276,821 out of a total of £455,164 claimed. In 1867 


9) the Company obtained power to reconstruct Dale Dyke, and to 
+ make in addition a large reservoir at Damflask, covering an area 


of about 115 acres, and containing 1150 million gallons of water. 
The Company completed their scheme ; and they then had storeage 
reservoirs for about 3600 million gallons of water, obtained from a 
total drainage area of 15,000 acres. They were able to store and 
distribute 19} million gallons of water per day, one-half of which 
(speaking roundly) was available for the supply of the district, and 
the other half was sent down the streams for the benefit of riparian 
proprietors and the River Don Navigation Company. It should 
be also mentioned that by the Act of 1867 the Company obtained 
power to construct large additional reservoirs in the Ewden 
Valley, the time for the completion of which has been extended to 
the end of the present century. These works, when finished, will 
have a drainage area of 6496 acres; and, after giving the stipu- 
lated millowners’ compensation, will leave an additional 54 million 
gallons per day for the use of the district. 

The foregoing is, briefly stated, the history of this important 
Company. The question may be asked : How have the Company 
served the town? For some years they allowed the water to be 
turned on very much according to their stores; but by their Act of 


& 1864 they were placed under obligation to give a supply under 
Z constant pressure, on July 30, 1869, on the requisition of the Cor- 


poration. The requisition was made, and the constant supply was 
furnished. The Company found that the consumption increased 
enormously; and in a short time it averaged 40 gallons per day 
per head of the population supplied—nearly double the quantity 
consumed when the water was on the intermittent system, and 
double that which Parliamentary Committees usually consider a 
sufficient supply for all purposes. That the excessive consumption 
was attributable to waste (caused mainly by defective fittings) was 
clearly shown by the fact that the water which ran away during 
the twelve hours of the night amounted to three-fourths of the 
quantity lost during the twelve hours of the day. The rainfall in 
the summer of 1869 being scant, and the store of water, at the 
then rate of consumption, seeming likely to be exhausted, the Di- 
rectors—not knowing how long the drought might last, and fear- 
ing the horrors of a water famine—on Sept. 1, 1869, ordered the 
constant supply to be discontinued. The Town Council thereupon 
threatened penalties ; but their threats were never acted on. On 


Oct. 28, 1869, the hours of supply were increased from twelve to 
fourteen; and in the December following the constant supply was 
resumed. The year 1880 was remarkably hot and dry—there being 
absolute drought for water-works purposes from the 19th of March 
to the 8th of October—and the consumption and waste of water con- 
tinuing excessive, the Company, on the 1st of August in that year, 
reduced the supply to twelve hours per day and on the 27th of 





the same month it was further reduced to six hours per day. The 
copious rainfall in the early part of October rapidly filled the 
reservoirs; and the constant supply was resumed on the 17th 
of October, 1870, and has not since been suspended for a single 
hour—proper regulations for the prevention of waste having in 
the meantime been drawn up and put in force. These regulations, 
although decided upon early in 1870, did not come into operation 
at once, and little benefit was derived from them in that year. In 
the following year, however, their effect began to be manifest ; the 
consumption being reduced to 24} gallons per head per day for all 
purposes on the average throughout the year. In 1872 the con- 
sumption was further reduced to 223 gallons; in 1873, to 213 
gallons ; and in 1874, to 20 gallons. Since then the average daily 
consumption per head per day in each year has varied from 17} to 
21} gallons; the average being 19} gallons. Thus, the operation 
of the regulations, while they left unrestricted the legitimate use 
of water, by the prevention of waste and misuse, reduced the con- 
sumption by more than one-half. 

Another important question is this: What have the people of 
Sheffield had to pay for the advantage of a practically unlimited 
supply of pure wholesome water ? The scale of charges authorized 
by the Company’s Acts of 1830 and 1845 was very liberal to them. 
But, as a matter of fact, the rates sanctioned were never imposed ; 
and, by an agreement with the Corporation in 1853, the rates then 
actually levied were incorporated in a Bill as the future maximum 
charges. When, in 1864, after the inundation, the Company were 
authorized by Parliament to add 25 per cent. to the water-rates for 
25 years, their contention was that it was merely a partial restora- 
tion of old authorized rates. The argument of the Corporation 
and other opposers of the Company, however, was that it was an 
absolute increase applied for to recoup the Company for the loss 
they had sustained by the bursting of their reservoir. 

From the incorporation of the Company down to 1864, the Direc- 
tors acted without remuneration, except a payment of £100 a year 
made to the Chairman (the late Mr. W. Smith), as some compen- 
sation for his labour in signing cheques and discharging other 
routine duties. After the disaster at Bradfield, however, it was 
found necessary to adopt a more vigorous system of management ; 
and Mr. W. Waterfall, then one of the Directors, became Managing 
Director of the Company. A vote of £1000 a year to the Directors 
was passed by the shareholders on the understanding that the 
whole amount should be given to Mr. Waterfall. He proved him- 
self a most able and efficient Manager; and it was mainly owing 
to his exertions, and to the great ability, zeal, and perseverance 
of their then Law Clerk (Mr. R. Blakelock Smith) that the Com- 

any were rescued from the difficulties in which they were placed 
- the calamity at Dale Dyke—difficulties which at one time 
appeared to be almost insurmountable. In 1874 Mr. Waterfall 
died ; and the Directors thought it would be better to appoint a paid 
Manager than to elect another Managing Director. Acting on this 
decision, Mr. Walter Ashton was appointed General Manager, and 
held the office for the subsequent eight years. Mr. R. Blakelock 
Smith (who had been the Law Clerk and main adviser of the Com- 

any) having died in 1880, his brother, Mr. Percy Blakelock, who 
had been for some years a Director, was elected Chairman of the 
Company, and gratuitously devoted a large part of his time to its 
service. In the year following the Directors deemed it desirable 
that Mr. Blakelock should be appointed Managing Director; and, 
at their request, the shareholders voted £1200 a year to enable them 
to recompense him in the same way that Mr. Waterfall had been 
remunerated. In the following year Mr. Ashton resigned ; and Mr. 
Blakelock practically took upon himself the duties of Manager as 
well as Managing Director. The wisdom of the step taken by the 
Directors in this appointment was justified by the results; for no 
more faithful, energetic officer could the Company have found. On 
the death of Mr. R. Blakelock Smith, Mr. B. P. Broomhead was 
appointed to succeed him. The Company always commanded the 
best engineering assistance obtainable. In its earlier history Mr. 
J. T. Leather was their Consulting Engineer, with Mr. Gunson as 
their Resident Engineer. Since 1864 Mr. T. Hawksley has been 
their Consulting Engineer and constant adviser; and the largest 
and finest parts of their works have been constructed under his 
supervision. Mr. J. Ayris, of Norwich, was specially called in to 
superintend the introduction of the regulations already referred to, 
and for several years he continued in their employ for this pur- 
pose. Mr. E. M. Eaton came to the Company asa young man. He 
enjoyed the confidence of the Chairman and Directors, and had the 
benefit of the experience of the Consulting Engineers; and, by his 
ability and courtesy, he won the esteem and goodwill of all. As 
already stated in the Journat, he has been appointed Manager of 
the works under the Corporation. 

Regarded from a sentimental point of view, it might seem 
rather hard that—when the Company had established works which 
have been pronounced as amongst the finest possessed by the large 
towns in the kingdom; when they had not only supplied the town 
well in the past, but had made the most ample provision for the 
future; when, by the expansion of the town itself, and by carrying 
their works to the surrounding districts, they hoped to increase 
their income, and to secure some adequate remuneration ufon 
their capital—that the Corporation should then step in and dis- 
possess them, even though the dispossession was effected on liberal 
terms. However, the mind of the Corporation on this matter had 
been long known. When the Company went to Parliament in 
1864, the Corporation sought to introduce a clause in their Bill for 
a compulsory purchase by the town of the water undertaking, but 
without success. In 1869 the Company, not confident that the 
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Justices would confirm their regulations as to the prevention of 
waste, deposited a Bill in Parliament for accomplishing the same 
object. The Corporation responded with three Bills—one for the 
compulsory purchase of the water-works, another for the com- 
pulsory purchase of the gas-works, and the other for the establish- 
ment of competitive gas-works. The Water Company, having 
obtained their regulations, withdrew their Bill, and subsequently 
obtained an injunction against the Corporation, prohibiting them 
under a penalty of £10,000 from paying out of the rates the costs 
of promoting their Bills. Notwithstanding the injunction, the 
Corporation proceeded with their three Bills; and the Water and Gas 
Companies were put to great expense in preparing to oppose them. 
The Gas Bills were thrown out by the Commons Committee; and 
in April, 1870, the Water Bill was withdrawn. In November of 
the same year the Corporation gave notice of another Bill for the 
purchase of the water-works, and a month later this was aban- 
doned. In November, 1872, the Corporation renewed their efforts 
to obtain possession of the water-works ; but by dropping from the 
Bill which came before the Examiner on Standing Orders a clause 
which was in the Bill deposited, non-compliance was reported. 
The expenses incurred by the Corporation in their fruitless parlia- 
mentary efforts amounted, it is variously estimated, from £10,000 
to £12,000. The angry discussions to which this debt gave rise 
in the Council Chamber, and the shifts that were resorted to—by 
means of calls upon the guarantors, subscriptions, and voluntary 
rates—to meet it, form one of the least satisfactory chapters in 
the history of the Corporation. The debt was eventually paid. 
From 187% to the present year, the Corporation did not move in 
the direction of the purchase of the water-works. There was a 
reason for this apparent inactivity. They fully expected that the 
Company would, before the 25 years expired for which the 25 
per cent. had been granted, go to Parliament for its renewal, or 
for some other purpose; and then, they believed, would be the 
most favourable opportunity for pressing forward their claim for 
the possession of the works. The anticipated opportunity came 
earlier than was expected. In November, 1886, the Company gave 
notice of their intention to apply to Parliament for power to con- 
tinue to levy the 25 per cent., to construct filter-beds, and for other 
purposes. ‘he Corporation responded by giving notice of a Bill 
for the compulsory purchase of the water undertaking. The Bills 
came before a Committee of the House of Lords in February last ; 
and, although their Lordships declared that no misconduct or 
failure of duty on the part of the Company had been proved, they, 
** on grounds of public policy,’’ decided in favour of the Corpora- 
tion. The rest of the story is well known to our readers. Before 
the Bill reached the House of Commons, negotiations had been 
entered into which resulted in a peaceful settlement of the question. 
The amount paid for the water undertaking in 1830 was £41,800; 
the amount of capital which the Company subscribed was about 
£1,800,000 ; and the sum that the Corporation are paying for the 
undertaking is upwards of £2,000,000. Now that the transfer has 
been made, the wish of all will be that the works may be as econo- 
mically, energetically, and successfully managed by the Corpora- 
tion as they were by the Company. 

In connection with the foregoing, it may not be out of place to 
quote the following passages from an article on the subject of the 
transfer which appeared in the Financial News last Thursday :— 
‘* From the investor’s point of view, the Sheftield shareholders have 
no reason to feel dissatisfied. Under the terms of compensation 
agreed to between the contracting parties, the owners of shares 
became entitled either to convert such shares into annuities or to 
receive & payment in cash at the rate of £82 per cent. at the 
commencement of the present year. A twelvemonth ago Sheffield 
shares stood at 66; six months later, under the influence of the 
approaching transfer, they had risen to 72; and now they are 
quoted at 90 to 91. But for the acquisition of the works by the 
Corporation, the quotation certainly would have been very much 
lower. Whether the ratepayers have cause to be pleased with their 
bargain is quite another matter. Theoretically, it may be said the 
local authority should control the local water-works ; but practical 
experience of the methods of water—and gas—committees some- 
times points the other way.” 





Mr. Hammonp’s Process or Gas Pur:rication.— Mr. Charles 
Estcourt, F'.C.S., F.1.C., the City Analyst for Manchester, writes to 
point out that in Mr. Hammond’s specification, as given in the 
JouRNAL for Nov. 1 last, the patentee has—possibly through in- 
advertence—appropriated, in the third paragraph on p. 800, the 
subject-matter and —— of a patent for the purification of coal 
gas taken out by him (Mr. Estcourt) as long ago as November, 
1882—No. 5230—and still valid. 


Tue Price oF Benzou.—A correspondent writes to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, contrary to the gloomy prognostications of 
the Editor of the Chemical Trade Journal (whose reports on 
the markets for sulphate of ammonia and tar products are 
reproduced week by week in our “Current Sales of Gas Pro- 
ducts ’’), the price of benzol, which he prophesied would now be 
selling at 1s. per gallon f.o.b. Goole, has steadily risen from 1s. 5d. 
to 3s. 5d. per gallon. Besides this, the production of one large 
manufacturer, the placing of which upon the market would, it was 
predicted, send down prices, was, we learn, sold for a considerable 
time forward; and although consumers had covered themselves 
to this extent, the market continues to rise, as shown by the 
ee quotation for benzol—3s. 9d. per gallon—given in another 
column. 





THE FULURE WORK OF THE SALFORD CORPORATION 
GAS COMMITTEE. 


Tue question of the gas supply of Salford, more especially in con. § 
nection with the prospective work of the new Gas Committee, 7 
formed the subject of an article in the Manchester Guardian last | 
Tuesday, a few extracts from which may at the present time prove | 


interesting to our readers. 

The writer begins with a short historical introduction, in which 
he shows that, in relation to gas lighting, Salford has more than 
once occupied a position of prominence. He pvints out that it was 
in Salford that Murdoch, some eighty years ago, first showed con. 
clusively that the “ spirit of coals,” as the phrase went, could be 
utilized for the purposes of illumination. The scene of this event 
was the cotton-mills of Messrs. Phillips and Lee, situated in what 
was then, and is to this day, the central thoroughfare of the borough, 
Murdoch’s experiments, and the revolution in the system of arti- 
ficial lighting of which they were the forerunner, form a chief fea- 


ture of the history of gas-making ; and Salford is regarded as, ina 
sense, the birthplace of an industry in which over £30,000,000 is 
The manufacture of gas, begun 7 


now invested in England alone. 
under circumstances so auspicious, has since been continuously car- 
ried on in the borough; and the Salford Gas- Works have hitherto 
been regarded as occupying a fair position in comparison with 
other undertakings of a similar character. But recent events have 
severely shaken the repute in which the works and their manage. 


ment have been held. However, a disposition to introduce re- 77 


forms has, the writer poiats out, been manifested; and the Gas 
Committee appointed by the Council last November having settled 
down to work in a business-like fashion, the gas consumers in 
general and the ratepayers in particular are looking forward witu 
much interest to the results of their labours. 

What have the Committee todo? This is the question dis- 
cussed by the writer. There is, to begin with, the quality of the 
gas, as to which great complaint has been made. 
reports show the illuminating power of the gas to be from 18 to 
20 candles—the former being the standard specified in the Corpo- 
ration’s Act; but the accuracy of the tests so reported has been 
more than once called in question by Alderman King and others. 


The published |_| 


—— 
Cast 
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This gentleman has mills in Salford, and he has had repeated e 


tests made of the gas supplied to him, with the result that he de- 
clares its illuminating power to be much below 18 candles. The 
Committee have now, the writer says, requested Mr, J. Paterson, 
Gas Engineer to the Warrington Corporation, to investigate the 
matter ; and it is rumoured that his investigations, so far as they 
have gone, are not unfavourable to the Corporation. If it should 
turn out that the official tests are trustworthy, it will be interesting 
to have an explanation of the cause of the discrepancy between 
the official figures and those of Alderman King. In another re- 
spect there has been complaint with regard to the quality of the 
gas. It has been frequently asserted that it is not sufficiently 
purified before being sent out to the public. The justice of this 
allegation was practically admitted in the report of the Investiga- 
tion Committee; and the Gas Committee will, no doubt, see to it 
that a remedy is immediately provided. But the one complaint 
which overshadows all others is that the gas, whatever its quality, 
is at any rate too high in price. In Salford the grievance of 
heavy gas bills is one of long standing, and perhaps it is, as outsiders 
are inclined to think, well founded. Twenty years ago the price 
of gas supplied within the borough boundary was 3s. 4d. per 1000 
cubic feet,-while outside the boundary the prices were 4s. 8d. and 
4s. Now the prices are 3s. 1d. within the borough, and 4s. and 
8s. 7d. in the outside districts. In other words, an undertaking in 
which something like £500,000 of capital is sunk has not during 
twenty years made sufficient progress to warrant a reduction in 
price to the extent of more than 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The writer next compares the price charged for gas in Salford 
with that paid by the consumers in Manchester—viz., 2s. 8d. within, 
and 3s. 2d. outside the municipal boundary. ‘“ It is often asked,” 
he says, ‘‘ why there should be so much difference in price between 
Manchester and Salford; and the reply invariably is that it is 
because, in proportion to the quantity of gas made and sold, the 
capital charges of Salford are very much heavier than those of Man- 
chester. That it is so there can be no doubt ; andit is only matter 
for regret that Salford’s capital account should have been swollen 
in some measure by means of expenditure such as the circum- 
stances did not warrant. Taking things as they are, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that something will have to be done; and in 
considering what that something shall be, it is probable that the 
Gas Committee and the Town Council will have to face the ques- 
tion of the extent to which it is desirable to relieve the rates out of 
so-called profits earned by charging a high price for the gas. In 
Salford, as in nearly every other town in the country in which the 
gas-works are owned by the Corporation, the practice followed is 
to fix a price which will enable the Gas Committee to hand over to 
the ratepayers an annual sum equivalent to about 10 per cent. on 
the capital invested in the works. The Salford supporters of the 
existing system say that, in view of the risk incurred by them in 
connection with the works, they have a right to expect a reason- 
able return for the money they have invested in them. Last year 
the return so given to them amounted to £20,000, which was 
divided proportionately amongst the three districts of the borough 
—Salford, Broughton, and Pendleton. The application of £20,000 
in this way had the effect of lowering the rates to the extent of 7d. 
in the pound— a reduction which is of considerable importance to 
a community rated so highly as that of Salford.” That the Legis- 
lature contemplated the carrying on of the works at a profit is, the 
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vriter considers, apparent from the words of the Act of Parlia- 
ment; but a question arises as to the extent of the profits it is 
esirable to make. There are, he remarks, those who hold—and 
here is much to be said in favour of this view—that, in the interests 
pf all parties, it is important that gas should be sold as near cost 
price as possible, after due allowance is made for sinking fund, 
lepreciation, and capital charges. In this way a much-needed 
mpetus would, it is thought, be given to the consumption of gas. 

After alluding to the competition of petroleum with gas, as shown 
N by the paper recently read by Mr. J. Dalgliesh, of Glossop, at the 
Meeting of the Manchester Institution of Gas Engineers, and given 
n the Journat for the 20th ult. (p. 1091), the writer refers to the 
system inaugurated by Mr. James Veevers at Denton, of receiving 
payment for gas by small instalments, and to the other means 

such as the introduction of automatic prepayment meters—now 
eing tried with the object of popularizing the use of gas; and he 
remarks that hitherto Salford has not made any move in this direc- 
tion, but will shortly be called upon to do so. A first step, he says, 
will be to reduce the price. In consequence of the fall in the value 
of residual products, the Manchester Corporation find that they 
are unable to continue to pay £52,000 a year to the Improvement 
Committee out of the surplus gas profits; and in like manner the 
Salford Corporation will no doubt find it expedient to reduce the 
amount of so-called profit from its gas undertaking. One good 
result of the adoption of such a course is that it will compel the 
Committee to exercise a wise economy. Unable to “lull the rate- 
payers to sleep by dangling before their eyes a fictitious profit of 
£20,000,” they will set to work with diligence to popularize the use 
of gas, and in this way to make the works more valuable. Another 
matter which has received, or will shortly receive, the attention 
of the Committee is the question of bad debts. The vacancy 
created in the management of the works will shortly be filled up ; 
and when this has been done, some progress will doubtless be made 
in dealing with the various questions above alluded to. These 
having been disposed of, two other matters will have to occupy the 
attention of the Gas Committee—the extension of the use of gas- 
stoves, and the utilization of the residual products. An impetus 
should, the writer thinks, be given to the former by the holding, at 
an early date, of an extensive exhibition of gas appliances; while, 
in regard to the latter, it is expected that when the existing con- 
tracts have expired, the Gas Committee will take into consideration 
the advisability of increasing their revenue by themselves working 
up their residuals, which could be done without any risk of further 
polluting an already over-polluted atmosphere. 


a Tue Exvectric Licut 1n Lonpon THeatres.—On the occasion 
of the opening of Mr. Terry’s new theatre in the Strand, we men- 
tioned that the electric light had been fitted up, in conjunction 
with gas, all over the house. At the present time, in addition to this 
theatre, only the Criterion, the Savoy, and the Prince of Wales's 
are lighted by electricity, so far as the stage is concerned. At the 
Haymarket, the electric light is employed in the auditorium. 


Tur Gas-TestING ARRANGEMENTS OF THE METROPOLITAN BoarpD 
or Worxs.—The Metropolitan Board have issued their annual 
statement, in which is contained the establishment charges incurred 
3 by the Board in the performance of their various duties. In the 
4 gas-testing department 16 officials are engaged, at an annual cost 
of £1800 ; while for the testing of gas-meters there are 21 officers, 
whose salaries amount to £2060. In the estimates for the current 
year, the item for gas testing is increased by £50, and that of gas- 
> meter testing by £350. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. DELATOUCHE.—In view of the approaching 
retirement of Mr. H. G. Delatouche, Superintendent of the East 
and West Woolwich stations of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, the officers and workmen met on Saturday, the 24th ult., 
"9% and presented him with an address and a silver salver, which bore 
* the following inscription :—Presented to H. G. Delatouche, Esq., 
_» Superintendent of the Woolwich stations, South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, by the officers and workmen, as a small token of their 
regard and esteem.” Mr. Delatouche briefly responded; saying 
9 he should always value their present very much, as showing the 
kindly feeling entertained by them towards him. 


4 THe Work oF THE PaTENT OFFICE IN THE Past YEAR.—The 
~» number of applications for patents in the year just ended has reached 
Bs. the high total of 18,029—a higher number than has been attained in 
a any previous year. In 1884, the first year after the passing of the 
new Patent Act, by which the preliminary fees were largely reduced, 
the number was 17,110. In 1885 and 1886 the numbers were 
16,101 and 17,162 respectively. In the period from 1852 to 1883, 
from the first reform in the law to the Act at present in force, the 
applications rose almost steadily from 8000 to 6000. The consider- 
able diminution in fees (from £5 and £25 to £1 and £3) naturally 
sent the numbers up four years ago. 


Tae Wicuam Licat ror Licnruouses.—Dr. Tyndall last week 
forwarded to The Times a letter addressed to Mr. A. Allan by 
Captain J. Park, one of the most experienced commanders of the 
Allan line of steamers, as to the performance of the Wigham gas- 
light on Tory Island—* the latest beacon-light,” to use Dr. Tyn- 
dall’s words, “ established for the benefit of the mariner on the 
Irish coast.” Captain Park says : “I have been in all parts of the 
world, and I am quite certain that I have seen no light at all 
approaching in brilliancy the new light on Tory. The reflection 
of the light was seen several miles before the flame in the lantern 
was visible above the horizon on the evening of the Dec. 9.” 
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A New Form or Arktnson’s GAs-ENGINE. 


The British Gas-Engine and Engineering Company, who are 
makers of Atkinson’s patent gas-engines, have constructed an im- 
proved type of Atkinson’s ‘‘ Cycle ” engine. Up to 6 indicated horse 
power, these motors continue to be made according to the pattern 
shown at various exhibitions, and explained to The Gas Institute 
in 1885 by Mr. Denny Lane. It is stated that these engines are 
highly satisfactory in regular work; being very compact, and re- 
quiring little room. With the larger sizes of these gas-engines now 
in use by manufacturers in towns, a different disposition is required ; 
the cylinder being placed at an angle of 45° looking upward, and 
the crank-shaft and fly-wheel being placed belowit. The same 
peculiar arrangement of link-work is retained, whereby a single- 
acting piston is enabled to make four strokes for every revolution of 
the main crank-shaft. These strokes are of different lengths. Start- 
ing from the bottom of the cylinder, the piston first makes a suction 
stroke, drawing in a uniform mixture of gas and air. The piston 
then returns, but not quite to the end of the cylinder; thus leaving 
space for the charge, which is compressed by this movement to 
46 lbs. per square inch above the atmosphere. At this point 
ignition takes place, and the pressure instantly rises to 185 lbs. 
per square inch. Then the working stroke begins, and con- 
tinues until the expansive force of the mixture has been spent, when 
the piston returns to its first position, sweeping out before it the 
burnt gases of the charge. Then the cycle recommences. The 
Atkinson engine has a greater range of expansion than other com- 
pression gas-engine, and should have an efficiency of 31°6 per cent. 
more for an equal quantity of gas. This computed duty is fairly 
borne out in practice; and itis stated in the Engineer that a per- 
fectly new engine of this class has recently given a brake horse- 
power for a consumption of 20°5 cubic feet of ordinary London gas. 
Mr. Atkinson now means to direct his attention to the production 
of large gas-engines. 

A CALoRIMETRIC EXPERIMENT. 


MM. Scheurer-Kestner and Meunier-Dolfus have communicated 
to the Académie des Sciences the results of a test of Nixon’s 
Navigation coal recently completed by them in response to a request 
by Mr. Bryan Donkin, who wished for a standard for reference in 
practical experiments upon fuel. The coal in question was admir- 
ably suited for this purpose, as it was remarkably pure (containing 
only 8 or 4 per cent. of ash), and yielded 88 per cent. of hard and 
brilliant coke. Analysis of the coal gave 87°44 per cent. of fixed 
earbon, 2°83 per cent. of carbon in the hydrocarbons, 4°39 per 
cent. of hydrogen, 0°69 per cent. of sulphur, 0°49 per cent. of 
nitrogen, and 4°16 per cent. of oxygen by difference. The calculated 
heat of combustion varied from 8586 to 9268 calories, according to 
the methods of computation employed ; but the mean experimental 
effect was 8864 calories. Upon this the experimenters remark that, 
although one computation was not far from the mark, they perceive 
once more that it is impossible, in the existing state of knowledge, 
to ascertain the fuel value of a coal by calculating from its com- 
position. The error may sometimes be as much as 10 per cent. 
In the present case, the experimenters burnt the fuel in the fur- 
nace of the boiler that served for their earlier experiments, except 
with regard to the reheater, which has been replaced by a Green's 
economizer. During the experiment, a constant extraction of the 
gaseous products of combustion was made by means of a gasholder 
working in oil. The average composition of these gases was: Car- 
bonic acid, 10°83 per cent.; oxygen, 8°3 per cent.; nitrogen, 81°4 
per cent.; with traces only of combustible gas. During combus- 
tion this coal scarcely gave any perceptible traces of combustible 
gases in the flues when the air supply was sufficient, as in this 
instance. According to the calculation made upon the author's 
formule, 15,509 litres of air were consumed per kilogramme of fuel, 
which was 39°5 per cent. in excess of the theoretical requirement. 
One unit of weight of the coal evaporated 10°440 units of water. 
The gaseous products of combustion contained 4°420 units more. 
Observations were made to ascertain the amount of radiation from 
the boiler; and, as a final result, the following distribution of heat 
was arrived at :— 


In the steam 





In the combustion gases. 481 * » OB wa 
In the aqueous vapour of the 
combustion gases . 257 ™ ao PR « 
Loss by external radiation . 895 in » 8. 
7736 calories, or 87°27 p. ct. 
Unaccounted for. . 1128 - a WR a 
Total - « « 8864calories. 100°00 


This, the authors remark, is the most complete result they have 
yet attained. They think the loss by radiation should be higher, 
which would still further reduce the unknown percentage of loss. 


Tue Emission oF Licut sy Sorip IncanpEscENT Bopies. 


Referring to the above subject in a recent number, the Revue 
Scientifique pointed out that, although it is generally admitted that 
when a solid body is heated, it begins, at about 525° C., to emit 
red rays, to which are successively added radiations more and 
more refrangible as the temperature increases, the investigations 
of M. Weber have led to different results. By observing, in an 
absolutely dark room, either an incandescent lamp, excited by a 
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current of gradually increasing intensity, or plates of different 
metals heated by a properly adjusted Bunsen burner, he found that 
the emission of light begins at a temperature much below that above 
mentioned, with the production of very pale grey rays, the refran- 
gibility of which is equal to that of the yellow and greenish-yellow 
rays of the central spectrum. As the temperature rises, the light 
emitted grows yellow, and gives in the spectroscope a wide grey 
band, whose centre is tinged with greyish yellow. At low red, a 
narrow red line appears at one side of this band; and almost at 
the same time a green band, large and of slight intensity, appears 
at the other side. The temperature still rising, the spectrum spreads 
both towards the red and green ends; and M. Weber further ascer- 
tained, by means of a thermometric element soldered to the plates, 
that the first traces of grey light are emitted at a temperature 
varying with the nature of the plate—about 396°C. for platinum and 
about 377° C. for iron. 


An APPARATUS FOR THE COMPARISON OF CoLouR TINTS IN WATER 


obtained, the process is somewhat expensive. Taking the cost at 30s, 
per ton in London, and admitting that after twelve revivificationg 
it will not, on a working scale, take up more than 50 per cent. of 
sulphur, it follows that 2 tons of ore are required to absorb 1 ton 
of sulphur. In the subsequent treatment of the ore by roasting, 
the sulphur recovered must be considered as equivalent to pyritic 
sulphur, except only that it is free from arsenical impurities; and 7 
therefore a white instead of a coloured sulphate of ammonia is 7 
produced from it. For this reason it fetches about 1d. per unit a 
more than pyritic sulphur. After the ore has been roasted, it can 
never again be used in gas purification; and it has to be thrown © 
away. The saturated material, therefore, can only be credited 
with the value of the sulphur in it, which may be put at 46s. per ton; 
so that there is a loss of 14s. on the 2 tons of ore, besides the cost 
of labour in manipulation—probably amounting to 12s. more. ) 
The carbon bisulphide and other sulphur compounds are much 
more troublesome to remove from gas, owing to the difficulty of © 


effecting a union between them and any known and available com. © 


ANALYSIS, a. The method in general use is theoretically interesting; | th 

In operations such as Nesslerizing in water analysis, when it is | but practically it is unsatisfactory. Carbonic acid and carbon bi. ™ = 
necessary to compare a number of depths of tint with one another, | S¥!phide present a great analogy in their chemical affinities ; and ( a 
it is very inconvenient to have to make up a large series of standard | 1 might be expected that if carbonic acid showed an affinity for the 7) P 
tints. Mr. A. W. Stokes has devised an apparatus which obviates | ©Xide of a metal, carbon bisulphide would exhibit an analagous ti 





this necessity. It consists of a base-board on which lies a sheet of 
white opal glass. Placed obliquely a little way above this is a sheet 
of glass, on which rest the Nessler tubes containing the solutions of 
which the tints are to be compared. The mouth ends of these tubes 
recline in grooves hollowed in a horizontal bar. This bar is sup- 
ported by two pillars, on one of which slides a ring clasping a 
calibrated glass tube. This tube has a side tubulure at the base; 
and is thus, and by means of a short india-rubber tube, connected 
with a similar but uncalibrated tube resting on the glass plate. A 
known quantity of the standard colour being placed in the tube 
carried by the ring, and diluted with water up to the top mark, if 
the moveable tube be raised, this standard solution will flow into 
the tube resting on the glass plate. The moveable tube is calibrated 
to show how much is present in the other tube. Hence, if a Ness- 
ler tube containing liquid of unknown depth of tint be placed beside 
the tube on the glass plate, and the tube in the sliding ring be raised 
or lowered till the tints agree in the tubes resting on the glass plate, 
& simple inspection of the level of the liquid in the calibrated tube 
will give the quantity of standard colour to which the unknown 
solution is equal. The apparatus is especially useful in determina- 
tions of the quantity of lead present in waters, and in other cases 
where a comparison of tint depths is necessary. 





Gechnical Hecord. 


A NEW METHOD OF REMOVING SULPHUR COMPOUNDS 
FROM COAL GAS. 


At the Meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry on Monday last week, a paper on the above subject, pre- 
pared by Dr. J. J. Hood and Mr. A. Gordon Salamon, was read by 
the last-named gentleman. It was explained that the publication 
of the paper was somewhat premature, inasmuch as the authors 
have not yet completed their process upon the large scale. They 
had, however, given a promise to read a paper that evening, in 
anticipation that the whole of the work would be finished. But 
they had been delayed ; and, sooner than disappoint the Society, 
they presented a preliminary paper upon the subject. 

After dealing with the general question of the purification of gas 
from sulphur compounds, and pointing out that the Legislature had 
never ventured to prescribe their entire removal, the paper pro- 
ceeded somewhat as follows:—Apart from the condensed tarry 
products, the chief impurities in coal gas are carbonic acid, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, carbon bisulphide, and a series of complicated 
sulphur compounds the composition of which has not been accu- 
rately determined. Carbonic acid is troublesome in two ways—it 
diminishes the illuminating power of the gas, and, on account of 
its strong affinity for lime, displaces the sulphur compound which 
the lime salts may have taken up in the purifiers, and, unless re- 
moved, it may sweep the sulphur back again into the purified coal 
gas. Its extraction, therefore, is generally the first stage in gas 
purification ; and it is effected by means of calcic hydrate. The 
sulphuretted hydrogen is next dealt with. This can be wholly 
abstracted; and the only process received with favour by the 
general body of gas managers is that which involves the use of 
oxide of iron in dry purifiers—the material almost universally em- 
ployed being a natural ingen known as bog iron ore, obtained 
for the most part from the North of Ireland. The expense of its 
conveyance to the various gas-works is considerable; and it only 
contains, on an average, 35 per cent. of peroxide of iron. After 
being used, the oxide, saturated with sulphur, is exposed to the 
air, whereby the sulphur is precipitated, and the revivified ore again 
rendered available for use in purifiers. This can be repeated again 
and again until the ore refuses to take up any more sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which in practice generally happens after about twelve 
revivifications, by which time the ore has absorbed about 50 per 
cent. of its weight of sulphur. In laboratory experiments it is found 
that there is a small loss in weight of the ore during this process. 
It involves attention and some skill; otherwise complications may 
arise, particularly in small works. Though good results have been 





affinity for the sulphide of the same metal, as was found to be the 
case with soda, potash, ammonia, and lime. Advantage is taken 
of this fact in gas purification ; sulphured lime being selected as the 


compound for forming a combination with carbon bisulphide, and ~ 


probably some other sulphur compounds which are present in the ~ 
gas. The lime sulphide has the advantage of being easily and ~ 
cheaply made; sulphuretted hydrogen being abundant in gas- © 
works. The affinity between carbon bisulphide and lime sulphide, 
though it exists, is not strong; hence the gas has to be passed 
through large quantities of the lime. Even then it is never found 
possible to extract the whole of the sulphur compounds ; and as 
the quantity taken out is greater in summer than in winter, it 
would seem that temperature plays an important part in the re- 
action. There are other serious drawbacks to the use of the calcic 
sulphide in gas-works. The sulphur extracted cannot be recovered 
so as to be commercially profitable; and therefore no serious 
attempt is made to recover it. The whole is regarded as refuse, 
and constitutes the well-known “ blue billy” of the gas-works. 
Moreover, the calcic sulphide once charged cannot be again used ; 
and so the “blue billy” accumulates. When exposed to the 
air, the lime is affected by the carbonic acid, carbonate of lime 
is formed, and foul-smelling sulphur compounds evolved; making 
the stuff a nuisance, which it is difficult to get rid of. It is some- 
times used for manure; but the price realized is only nominal. 
The net result is that gas purification leaves much to be desired ; 
and the arrangements for it are somewhat complex. Three distinct 
sets of purifiers are generally employed, and two bye-products are 
obtained—one useless, and the other both useless and objection- 
able; while, after all, the purification of the gas is only partial. 

If, continued the authors, a substance could be obtained which 
had in it the ingredients necessary to the elimination of the car- 
bonic acid, the sulphuretted hydrogen, and the carbon bisulphide 
at one operation, a step in the right direction would be secured. 
Its value would be enhanced if it were in an initial state of fine 
subdivision, aud if it possessed a far greater affinity for some or all 
of the sulphur compounds than bog oxide or calcic sulphide. If, 
in addition to this, it did not involve the erection of new plant, but 
allowed of the utilization of existing oxide purifiers, did not affect 
the illuminating power of the gas, could be used in the dry state, 
did not involve the production of useless and obnoxious waste, and 
was obtainable at a price which allowed of considerable economy 
over the present system, it is evident that such a substance 
would merit the most careful consideration of those concerned 
in the manufacture of gas. We believe that the compound we 
now bring under your notice is possessed of all these proper- 
ties ; but we do not yet make the positive assertion that ee is 
the case, because laboratory experiments are often doomed to'failure 
when translated into manufacturing processes. We have, how- 
ever, already tried it on the scale of some tons at a time, and are 
at present engaged in a series of practical experiments which will 
determine its commercial value. After repeated trials, we have 
selected ‘* Weldon mud ” as the most suitable compound available ; 
but we do not use it in tha ordinary state in which it leaves the 
bleach-makers, because the amount of calcic chloride it contains 
would render it impracticable on account of its deliquescence. 
But the removal of this compound by washing is not difficult, and 
is already effected on a large scale in the process for the purifica- 
tion of sulphate of alumina from iron. In the ordinary method of 
washing by decantation, we have been able, in three operations, to 
reduce the calcic chloride to 2 per cent. of the air-dried mud, which 
is practically sufficient. The mud may then be dried on kilns or 
by exposure to the air, until it forms a porous mass which will 
crumble between the fingers, and may remain exposed to the air 
without material detriment; and it can be packed in a purifier 
as easily as the bog oxide. It consists essentially of a mixture of 
hydrated oxides of lime and manganese of the general formula— 
CaO MnO (Mn0O,). 

Now, the composition of this mud may vary within very wide 
limits. A practicable mud would be one having the composition 
0°38 equivalent of CaO, 0°7 equivalent of MnO, and 1 equivalent 
of MnO,; but one having the composition CaO MnO, only (which 
we have reason to believe can be produced) would be much better 
for many purposes. Having taken some Weldon mud and washed 
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put the calcic chloride to 3 per cent., it made a good working com- 
round, and had the following composition :— 


MnO — ar eer ae a ee Oe re a ee ee 9 


MnO . ° 
CaO ° il 
CaCl 3 
U20 See aie a ety MP ce 46 
i a a a ae Te 
100 


his mud was practically a bye-product derived from another pro- 
ess; and, from quotations furnished us, it can be obtained at a 
very cheap rate. This was an alkaline mud; but the latter pro- 
nerty was not absolutely necessary, and probably the further deve- 
opment of the process may demand the employment at one stage 
of an acid mud. . : : 

Manganese oxide ‘has a strong affinity for carbonic acid; and 
therefore, by a parity of reasoning to that applied in the case of 
lime, soda, potash, and ammonia, manganese sulphide should 
possess an affinity for carbon bisulphide. This was found by ex- 
periment to be the case. If the vapour of carbon bisulphide is 
conducted over manganese sulphide, it is absorbed ; and for a long 
time its odour is not recognizable—not until a change, which is 
perceptible from the commencement, has extended throughout the 
manganese sulphide. But though manganese is like calcium, inas- 
much as its oxides possesse a strong affinity for carbonic acid, it 
differs in this respect, that it has a still stronger affinity for sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Hence, if manganese sulphide is exposed to 
the action of the air, sulphuretted hydrogen will not be expelled 
in favour of carbonic acid; and it is perfectly stable under 
normal conditions. In this respect it has a great advantage over 
calcic sulphide ; and if the process proves successful, the nuisance 
arising from ‘blue billy ’’ will be removed. The energy of the 
action which hydrated oxide of manganese is capable of exerting 
on sulphuretted hydrogen may be strikingly shown by two experi- 
ments. [The first was the passing of sulphuretted hydrogen into 
a tube containing water in which Weldon mud was held in sus- 
pension, when the mud was dissolved ; the liquid becoming quite 
clear. This was effected in the presence of an acid, which might 
be either hydrochloric or sulphuric. In the second experiment 
sulphuretted hydrogen was passed upwards through a tube packed 
with dry Weldon mud. A change was seen to take place in the 
colour of the mud at the bottom of the tube; and it gradually 
extended upwards—heat being evolved during the process, much 
greater, according to Mr. Salamon’s statement, than that observed 
when the same gas is passed through bog oxide of iron. No odour 
of sulphuretted hydrogen was perceptible at the outlet of the tube.] 
It might be supposed, the authors continued, that such a reaction 
would cause the Weldon mud, when charged with sulphur, to fire 
in the purifier, whereby the sulphur would be melted and the 
process spoiled ; but we have worked with some tons of material, 
and gas containing from 70 to 80 per cent. of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and have not found any such effect. We attribute this, to some 
extent, to the fact that the other 25 per cent. of gas contained car- 
bonic acid. But in the case of coal gas, such a contingency could 
never happen, because of the high specific heat of the components 
of the gas, which would always exert a sufficient cooling influence 
on the charged mud. 

It might be argued that the hydrated calcic oxide is the efficient 
agent in this process, or that it plays an important part in taking 
up the suphuretted hydrogen ; but we have proved that this is not 
the case. We passed carbonic acid through the Weldon mud until 
thoroughly saturated ; and it still possessed just as great an energy 
of action as it did before. This further shows the advantage of 
having, if possible, a mud of the composition CaO MnO,, because 
whereas the manganous acid picks up the carbonic acid, the 
manganese dioxide does not ; <8 therefore it may answer the pur- 
pose to get mud of this description, because then we shall take up 
all the carbonic acid from the gas, leaving the manganese dioxide 
to act on the sulphuretted hydrogen when it wil! exert its maximum 
action. It might further be argued that the action is merely 
analagous to that of bog oxide of iron, and that the process consists 
in the substitution of manganese for iron; but if the heat developed 
be any criterion, the energy of action in the case of the ~ 
oxide is not to be compared to that of the Weldon mud. Again, if 
like weights of bog ore and Weldon mud are exposed in similar 
vessels to equal streams of sulphuretted hydrogen, the mud requires 
& much longer time than the ore to become saturated. The mud 
- be revivified in the same manner as the bog oxide, until it is 
t porte A charged with sulphur ; and in this way we have 
: tained 80 or 90 per cent. of its weight of sulphur in the mud after 

Ve, 81X, or seven revivifications, varying with the manner in which 
=~ process was conducted. It must be borne in mind that, while 
og ore loses a little in weight when sulphuretted hydrogen is 
passed into it, the Weldon mud increases in weight, ‘and to an 
a extent. In one operation it gained 16 per cent.; and in 
sl “yy revivification, 52 per cent. in weight. This must be 
' te or in comparing the one material with the other. The 
oowing is the result of an analysis :—100 parts of bog ore, 34 per 
cent. of Fe.0,, took up 27 parts of sulphur ; and 100 parts of Weldon 


mand, 28 per cent. of MnO., took up 61 parts of sulphur—this with 
ree revivifications in each case of one hour each. The experiments 
“ ~ contnates under exactly similar circumstances ; and the re- 
= 8 have been confirmed in the laboratory of the gas-works where 
> egy 1s now being tried on a largescale. In case it should be 
ought that the 28 per cent. of manganese dioxide was assisted by 





the 9 per cent. of manganese monoxide, it is as well to state that 
carbonic acid was run through the mud first, so as to remove any 
idea of the calcic oxide being the efficient agent in the desulphuri- 
zation. 

Up to this point there is a considerable balance in favour of the 
Weldon mud; but it is in the later stages that its advantages be- 
come more apparent. It is well known that bog oxide diminishes 
in its power of absorbing sulphur after revivification ; and prac- 
tically, after twelve operations will not take up more than 50 per 
cent. of its own weight of sulphur. The following table shows the 
percentage of sulphur absor by prepared Weldon mud; the 
sulphur being estimated in two ways—by carbon bisulphide and by 
acid—after six revivifications :— 


By Bisulphide. By Acid. 
First revivification oe ae oe 25 
Second a 87 a 43 
Third = 42 os 53 
Fourth - (st «too ee 58 
Fifth - ; i eae ee os 66 
Sixth va i 6 seh Se e% 70 


In order to get the true maximum desulphurizing action with 
respect. to sulphuretted hydrogen, it is necessary to estimate it by 
acid as well as by carbon bisulphide. By paying more attention to 
the revivification, we believe it will be possible to effect much 
greater charges; but these figures show a great gain over anything 
that can be done by bog oxide. With respect to the elimination of 
the carbon bisulphide and other sulphur compounds, it is difficult 
to quote figures unless derived from experiments made on a large 
scale; and these we are not yet able to give. But we have madea 
number of comparisons of gas passed through this apparatus and 
that sent out for consumption after being purified in the ordinary 
way with oxide and lime; and we have never found a difference of 
less than 25 per cent. in favour of the Weldon mud, with regard to 
carbon bisulphide and other sulphur compounds. ‘The precaution 
was also taken of previously saturating the material with carbonic 
acid, so as to eliminate any effect which might be due to calcic 
oxide. In practice, the material may be — in such a way that 
the gas is first passed through a purifier filled with mud which has 
been already exposed to the action of gas having sulphuretted 
hydrogen in it, and so made to contain the maximum of manganese 
sulphide. This is in order to eliminate the carbon bisulphide and 
other compounds; and the mud thus sulphuretted may be mixed with 
non-sulphuretted air-dried mud, placed in the same purifier. The 
revivification may be effected by passing air through the material, 
as is sometimes done with oxide. There is no necessity to take it 
out and afterwards put it back again. The process admits of a 
number of variations to suit various establishments ; and if it proves 
successful on a large scale, it will effect a much better purification 
of the gas than is possible by the method generally adopted. The 
materials will be found far more energetic in their action than 
those now employed; no new plant is required ; and there are no 
resulting bye-products which give off a foul smell when exposed to 
the atmosphere. 

When the mud is fully charged, it may be treated in a variety of 
ways, With a view to the recovery of the sulphur and the transfor- 
mation of the residue into fresh, active mud. The sulphurized 
material will roast far more easily than pyritic sulphur. It may, 
therefore, be burned to acid if desired; and the residue is not 
useless refuse, as in the case of bog oxide. ‘The analysis after 
sulphurization and burning, is as follows :— 


MnO. . . o « « © MB pare 
il hg ako? tet ak ea 
am «os «+ © » ©  @& 
SOs. . 2 « Be 


Insoluble matter. . . . 14 ” 


Thus there is a decrease in the manganese dioxide, and an in- 
crease in the manganese monoxide and in the insoluble matter, 
mostly calcic sulphate not swiftly dissolved. Its chlorine value is 
practically about one-half that of the original mud. The acid re- 
quired in the treatment of the manganese monoxide is practically the 
same ; but whereas in the ordinary way the chlorine maker has 
lime to convert into calcic chloride, thereby using his hydrochloric 
acid, in this case it is already saturated with sulphuric acid, and he 
need not expend hydrochloric acid upon it. In one respect this is 
a disadvantage to the chlorine maker, who does not look with 
favour upon calcic sulphate in his Weldon mud. At the same time 
Weldon mud containing about 30 per cent. of calcic sulphate is 
at present blown back upon the larger scale; and this is the mud 
employed in the elimination of iron from sulphate of alumina. 
Therefore, though the calcic sulphate is an element of weakness, 
it is effectually overcome at the present time on a large scale. 

But supposing this plan did not commend itself (and there are not 
many gas-works where it is desired to recover the sulphur and roast 
it to acid), and supposing they obtained from the bleach maker 
Weldon mud prepared for use in the purifiers, returned it to him, and 
he treated it with hydrochloric acid and recovered the sulphur as 
pure roll oy name en the gain would be very eo indeed ; be- 
cause, apart from the chlorine value of the mud, what the bleach 
maker gained was this: He did not use any more hydrochloric acid 
in converting the manganese oxide into manganese chloride than 
under any ordinary circumstances, and he gained the pure sulphur 
precipitated, which was worth about £7 a ton. Then he took the 
manganese chloride and blew it back again to Weldon mud, which he 
sent back to the gas maker; and so the whole question became 
one of the hire of Weldon mud. The quotations we have had 
given for the delivery of this mud in any quantity at a time show 
that the operation is not only-a feasible, but, we hope, a practicable 
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one also. Small gas makers need simply get their mud in asuit- 
able state to throw into the purifiers, charge it with sulphur to the 
maximum, and send it back to the bleach maker, who will get 
the benefit of the sulphur, which he will credit to the gas com- 
panies, and send it back to the gas-works, charging a certain 
amount for the hire. 

It might be supposed that treating the returned mud with hydro- 
chloric acid would cause the evolution of chlorine and sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; but this isnot the case. You can so manage the revivi- 
fication as not to evolve either. Some of the reactions herein con- 
cerned are too intricate to be as yet fully explained. But we believe 
that as we get a compound of MnO and MnOk,, so we may get a 
compound of MnS and MnO,; and supposing we get such a com- 
pound, and the hydrochloric acid were to act on the sulphide, it 
would produce sulphuretted hydrogen. But then, as you first ob- 
tained chlorine, you would get sulphur precipitated ; and with the 
increase in the amount of sulphur no noxious fumes would be 
evolved. It was a little risky, perhaps, to formulate a proposition 
of this kind, which required further working out; but there was 
no doubt that the revivification could be regulated until no sul- 
— hydrogen was evolved when the mud was treated with 

ydrochloric acid, because this had already been accomplished. 


[At the close of the paper Mr. Salamon performed an experiment 
showing the precipitation of the sulphur from the charged mud by 
the employment of heat.) 


In the course of the subsequent discussion, 


The Cuarrman (Mr. D. Howard) said undoubtedly the removal 
of sulphur compounds was the most difficult problem which gas 
engineers had yet met with ; and the bog iron ore system, though 
a great advance on the older method, was confessedly an imperfect 
one. If the new process now brought before them was found to 
fulfil the promise it showed, it would have many advantages, and 
would be another example of the triumph of chemistry in making 
the most unpromising and disagreeable products into sources of 
revenue. If the whole of the sulphur, which was at present more 
or less wasted or imperfectly dealt with by gas companies, could be 
restored to commerce as roll sulphur, it would be a triumph in the 
utilization of waste equal to anything which had gone before. 

Mr. F. MEap said the members must all agree in thanking the 
authors of the paper for the trouble they had taken in investigating 
this matter; but he ventured to think that perhaps they had not 
quite that practical experience with the method of oxide purifica- 
tion which some present had, for Mr. Salamon seemed to have an 
idea that it was a more costly process than it really was. He did 
not appear to be quite acquainted with the fact that sulphuretted 
hydrogen, when in a pure state, sent through a column of bog ore, 
would create as much heat as was apparently shown in the experi- 
ment, andeven more. Mr. Claus could tell them that in his process 
for the recovery of sulphur in the manufacture of sulphate of ammo- 
nia from gas liquor, he made use of the fact that moderately pure 
sulphuretted hydrogen enormously heated the oxide of iron through 
which it was passed ; and by this simple means he was able to preci- 
pitate the sulphur. It was unfortunate that they had not yet any 
detailed figures as to the cost of this process; for, after all, they 
had to regard the matter from the £ s. d. point of view. They 
had to deal with science in a practical way; and the important 
question with respect to any method was whether it would pay. He 
had not gathered any idea of what the cost of the mud would be 
when washed and prepared in a suitable manner for the purifying 
process; but he might say that there were manufacturing chemists 
who would lend their oxide of iron, for doing the work in the man- 
ner suggested, in some instances at 2d. per ton of coal carbonized. 
Now, this was a very small outlay; and if a gas company could 
get its purification done at anything like this rate, there was not 
much to save. It would be only about 0°2d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas. He had hoped to hear that this new process would have the 
effect of entirely eliminating the sulphur compounds; for this was 
something they were all anxiously looking for. From what he 
understood, however, the process was capable of reducing the 
ordinary amount of sulphur compounds in London gas by some- 
thing like 25 per cent., which meant that if 8 grains were left in, it 
would take out 2 more. This was not a very big thing to do; it 
was nothing like perfect purification. With regard to the existing 
process for reducing the sulphur compounds and the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, it was not a very extravagant system as carried on. The 
cost of lime purification in some instances did not exceed 5d. per ton 
of coal carbonized. In the case of coal containing nearly 50 grains 
of sulphur compounds, they could get them down to 10 or 8 grains 
with ease; but this would be at a cost slightly above 5d. per ton. 
In practice, they were reduced to less than 15 grains, at a cost of 
5d. per ton. These figures would enable the reader of the paper to 
compare his results with those already obtained. By the addition 
of a certain small amount of air, it was said that the revivification 
of the new material might go on within the purifier itself. But this 
again was something that pretty nearly all gas managers had been 
doing for some time ; and that it should occur in the present case 
was exactly what they would expect. He could call to mind a case 
where a purifier about 18 feet square had been running for two 
years, and passed 25 million cubic feet of gas (so that the labour of 
changing the oxide purifiers was exceedingly small) ; and they not 
only got the sulphur up to 50 per cent., but a little beyond, with the 
addition of but 2} per cent. of air, and the cost was extremely 
small, Gas managers, therefore, would require a great deal to in- 
duce them to change the present process, which was so cheap. If 
they could eliminate the whole of the sulphur compounds, they 





would be prepared to pay something more for it. But the British 
— were looking for cheap gas; and he feared they would rather 

ave it ‘‘ cheap and nasty ” than dear and perfectly pure. 

Professor Heaton said the process was a most interesting one, | 
It was perfectly plain that the material referred to was chemically, 7 
and probably financially, a great improvement on oxide of iron, 7 
As to the after part of the process, he would not profess to give © 
an opinion without having more details; but the subsequent treat. 
ment of the material was the critical point in the whole thing, and 
for this they must wait for further knowledge. 


Mr. C. E. Groves, F.C.S., asked what was the condition of the 7 


mud after revivification, before being returned to the works. If it 7% 
was sent back containing sulphide of manganese, it would not be © 
worth the while of the manufacturer to work it up. 

Mr, A. CAMPBELL said that he had had a good deal of experience 7 
with Weldon mud; and he thought there was none manufactured © 
at the present time of the composition stated. The averaze 7 
equivalent of the base was about 0°6 tol of MnO,. He asked what © 
the insoluble matter in the mud after treatment consisted of. 

Mr. Satamon: Sulphate of lime. 

Mr. CaMpBELL remarked that, in addition to this, there were 23 
parts of sulphuric acid. 4 

Mr. Sauamon observed that this was represented partly bysulphide 7 
of manganese, and partly by sulphide of lime. # 

Mr. CaMPBELL said the sulphuric acid must be combined with @& 
something. If uncombined, and treated in the manner proposed 7 
with the hydrochloric acid, there would be sulphuric acid in solu. 7 
tion. By treating this solution with lime, in the ordinary way of 7 


revivifying Weldon mud, they would get sulphate of lime in the "7 
mud, in addition to which there was a large quantity already in. 

He knew the detrimental character of sulphate of lime (7 
in blowing Weldon mud. One of the points most strongly insisted | 7 


soluble. 


upon was to keep out sulphate of lime and other insoluble 
matter, so as to have a perfectly clear solution of sulphate of man- 
ganese when blowing ; otherwise the base went up very high, and, 
instead of 0°6 to 0°7 of the base, they might have 1 to 1°5 equiva- 
lents. Another objection to the excessive quantity of base, which 
Mr. Salamon thought would be so desirable for the manufacturer, 
was that if they produced a compound of manganese dioxide and 
oxide of calcium in equivalent quantities, this would be the most 
suitable form for gas purification; and so it might be. He was 
afraid, however, that such a compound, when burnt after revivifi- 
cation, would produce a very large quantity of sulphate of lime; 
and by this means there would be a great loss of sulphur. With 
regard to the comparison of the two substances in question, pro- 
bably a great deal depended on the state of the mechanical divi- 
sion; and if the bog ore were levigated, and brought into the 
same form, it would probably be as active as the mud. Another 
important point was the cost of the mud. He did not think any 
chlorine manufacturers would part with it for even three times the 
price of bog ore; and the expense of carriage and distribution 
would add very much to the cost. He believed that by the new 
process of revivification, by introducing a small quantity of air 
into the gas, the amount of sulphur could be very much increased 
beyond 60 per cent. . 

Mr. Newtanps asked what the 14 per cent. of residue was in- 
soluble in—whether it was in hydrochloric acid. 

Mr. SaLamon said it was. He did not boil it sufficiently to get 
it all in solution. 

Dr. Squire inquired if Mr. Salamon could explain the extremely 
irregular way in which the sulphur seemed to increase at different 
stages. After the first revivification it was almost doubled ; then 
from the second to the third it did not get on so well; and from 
the third to the fourth it seemed to be in a state of torpidity, but 
afterwards appeared to get as lively as ever. , 

Mr. Sa.amon, replying to the various speakers, said he and his 
colleague had at any rate derived one great advantage from mak- 
ing a somewhat premature publication of the paper—that they had 
had the criticism of practical gentlemen, of which they would 
endeavour to make use. He could not help thinking, when he 
heard Mr. Mead’s remarks, that there was not the slightest need 
for any new process in connection with gas purification; and yet 
he had a vivid recollection of an action which was brought by the 
inhabitants of the Crystal Palace district to compel the Gas Com- 
pany to take more sulphur out of their gas than they were doing. 
He had also read of gas companies having to remove their “ blue 
billy ” covered barges in the dead of the night; and had some 
recollection of an Act of Parliament which had fixed at 22 grains 
of sulphur per 100 cubic feet of gas in winter, and 17 grains in 
summer, the limit to which gas makers might go. If what they 
had brought forward had no novelty about it—if all this had been 
done before—and if Mr. Mead found no difficulty in getting the 
sulphur compounds down to 8 grains, why did the Legislature fix 
it at 22 grains, when it was known to be neither more nor less 
than a nuisance to the neighbourhood ? He had heard of a process 
where revivification was effected by passing air through the puri- 
fiers, and where it was claimed that the boxes had not been opened 
for two years; and, in fact, he did not believe they were opened 
yet—they were still at work. Of course, both he and Dr. Hood 
were strangers in the gas world ; but the process had been adopted 
at an important gas-works, and they did not keep their purifiers 
for a year without opening them. He had not spent day after day 
for several months in a large gas-works, without having acquired 
some experience, on a practical scale, of the oxide process. He 
might say, on the authority of one of the leading gas makers of 
this country, that they could not, on a working average, get more 
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hid rather han 50 per cent. of sulphur into the bog oxide, and could not do 


. without twelve revivifications. He admitted what Mr. New- 
ote tad stated, that upwards of 50 per cent. could be obtained, 
but not without more than twelve revivifications ; and inasmuch 
as it acted very sluggishly towards the later stage, it must follow 
hat it did not pay to revivify to more than 50 per cent., and he had 
ried to give the figures which represented what was actually realized 
n practice. Mr. Mead rather pressed him on the question of the 
economy of the bog oxide of iron. But if the new process should 
eventually prove to be a practical one, Mr. Mead would grant, 
unless his experience in gas making had made it a necessity that 
he should inhale the odours of “ blue billy,” that the removal of 

his was at least some advantage; and if the process succeeded, 
this would be secured. He was aware that most of the oxide was 
revivified with the admixture of 1 per cent. of air; and he merely 
pointed out that the same thing was applicable in this process, and 
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| Bverage & that it would not be necessary to throw out the Weldon mud. He 
sked what would ask Mr. Mead if he had ever made the yey with bog 
| of. oxide, of passing sulphuretted hydrogen through it for the same 
period as he (Mr. Salamon) had that evening, without getting sul- 
> were 23 § phuretted hydrogen out at the top. It was evident from the chemical 
in properties of the substances, quite apart from the question of sub- 
ysulphide | division (which was, of course, important), that it should be more 
‘ energetic, because there was one atom more oxygen left in the 
ned with mud to effect the reaction than in the case of the peroxide of iron. 
proposed } With respect to Mr. Grove’s question, as far as experiments had 
| in solu. | gone on the large scale, the manganese dioxide was returned in the 
‘y way of § same state as when it was sent out. If it was not treated with 
16 in the F acid, the result would be different; but when so treated, the re- 
ready in. | action he had suggested probably came into play, and ensured the 
2 of lime | precipitation of the whole of the sulphur, and with the addition of 
insisted — 7 lime it was blown back into the ordinary mud. With respect to the 
insoluble | ~ cost, he could only say that the quotations obtained for the hire 
of man- of the mud showed that, if their anticipations proved correct, they 
gh, and, would effect a very large saving indeed. It must be borne in mind 
equiva. that, when the oxide was done with, it could only be thrown on the 
6, Which 7% road. The “blue billy’ could not be disposed of in this way, 
facturer, because people would not have it there; and it constituted moun- 
‘ide and tains in front of gas-works. With this process there was no waste 
1€@ most ~ of raw material whatever. It went through a cycle of changes ; 
He was — and, in addition, the sulphur was recovered in a pure form. Mr. 
revivifi- "| Mead did not seem to think it cost very much to purify gas at 
of lime ; _» present. He (Mr. Salamon) did not believe gas companies in 
With ——* general quite shared these sanguine views, He had been looking 
on, pro- | over some of their items of cost, as published, and found that the 
al divi- expense of purification was about 4d. per 1000 feet of gas made; 
nto the ; and in the case of the Crystal Palace Company, after the litigation 
Another — to which he had referred, it went up to more than 1d., and was at 
nk any || this figure now, which was not altogether insignificant. If what 
nes the | they had done with a few tons could be accomplished with a few 
‘ibution © thousand tons, the saving would be very considerable. With 
he new respect to taking out the whole of the sulphur compounds, he 
of air would not say that they were, or that they were not, going to do 
creased this. But the limit which they had yet gone to was 25 per cent. 
‘ beyond what was done with the calcic sulphide ; and what he said 
vas in- | was that if they could take out 25 per cent. more than the process 
a which gave rise to waste and caused a great nuisance, he thought 
to get © it would recommend itself even to men of commercial experience. 
z He did not wish to go into the question of the free sulphuric acid 
remely || in the mud; but he could assure Mr. Campbell that there was no 
fferent — free sulphuric acid there. He did not think that there was any 
; then analysis; and, so far as the insoluble sulphur was concerned, it 
l from 7 was all recovered by the acid treatment. With regard to the tor- 
ty, but = pidity shown in the middle of the diagram which had been re- 
s ferred to, he could only say that it was variable with the conditions 
od his =| of revivification, of which they did not pretend to have mastered all 
}mak- © the details. They had found some very curious results; and had 
xy had they gone on beyond the sixth stage, they could have obtained a 
would great deal more sulphur than they had shown. 
en he The CHarrman said in the elementary stage all new processes 
; need x were liable to criticism; and the question of £ s. d. had a great 
1d yet ; deal to do with it. He confessed he had a prejudice in favour of 
»y the 4 gas which was safe to burn in a library (which all gas was not) ; 
Com- and he had also a great prejudice against ‘‘ blue billy,” because it was 
loing. largely used by farmers in his neighbourhood, and he was in the 
* blue habit of riding a horse which invariably shied at it. They all 
some knew that the most beautiful chemical processes might prove too 
rrains costly for commercial purposes; and therefore it was not until 
ns in carried out on a large scale that they were able to form a decided 
they opinion about it. The indications certainly seemed promising. 
een 
Sora American Socrety or MecuanicaL EnoIneers.—The eighth 
a annual session of this Society was held in Philadelphia from 
te Nov. 28 to the 1st ult., under the presidency of Mr. G. H. Babcock, 
oad. who selected “The Engineer: His Commission and His Achieve- 
te ed ments,” as the subject of his address. 
ened THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BripGNorTH Gas-Works.—At the 
Tood meeting of the Bridgnorth Town Council last Thursday, a recom- 
»pted mendation from the Gas Committee that Mr. James Bennett, 
ifiers who has been engaged as a fitter at the works, should be appointed 
- day Manager, in succession to Mr. J. P. Braithwaite (whose mysterious 
sired disappearance has already been mentioned in the JouRNAL), was 


He agreed to, Mr. W. Belton, Engineer and Secretary of the Shrews- 
rs of bury Gas Company, has been retained as Consulting Engineer ; 
more and he will make periodical visits to the works. 
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Buryers ror Gexeratinc Gas rrom Ors, &c.—Wallwork, R., of Mar 
chester. No. 15,328; Nov. 24,1886. [8d.] 

This invention (relating to self-generating gas-burners, for producing 
light and heat from oil or other combustible liquids) consists in arranging 
the pipes through which the oil is passed to be heated and converted 
into gas, so as to be enveloped as fully as possible in the flame produced 
from the gas generated by the apparatus. The pipes are arranged ina 
variety of ways, of which four modifications are illustrated in the speci- 
fication. The oil is supplied under such pressure, at least, as will resist 
the pressure generated and produced in the gas-generating pipes; and, 
arrangements are made for regulating and directing the air which is to 
mix with the gases to be burned. The invention also relates to arrange- 
ments to be combined with the self-generating gas-burners to supply the 
same with the oil or combustible liquid at any desired pressure. 


IncanpEscent Gas-Licuts.—Sellon, J. 8., of Hatton Garden, London. 
No. 1150; Jan. 25, 1887. [8d.) 
Several forms of incandescent platinum gauze burners constructed 
according to this invention are shown in the illustrations. 




















In fig. 1 (the simplest form) the burner consists of a glass tube (or of 
two glasses placed together, G and I; the lower portion G constituting 
a transparent mixing chamber, and the upper portion I the chimney. 
The gauze is slotted between them. A is the air and gas inlet. The 
gauze is shown fixed in a ring or frame F, of metal, asbestos, tale, or 
other incombustible material. 

Fig. 2 represents a table lamp. G is the transparent mixing chamber, 
to which gas under ordinary pressure is supplied by a pipe B, passing 
through the column C of the lamp, and being provided with a cock D for 
regulating the e of the gas to the burner. In the column C, and 
below the top of the gas-pipe B, are openings E, through which air is 
admitted to the interior of the column, to mix with the gas on its way 
to the burner; the amount of air entering being governed by regulating 
the size of the openings by a ring. G is a transparent chamber con- 
stituted by a globe or glass over the gas and air inlet. This chamber 
may be continuous, as a globe, with the exception of the opening for the 
gauze ; but it is shown as a bowl or basin provided with a cover in which 
the hole for the gauze is formed. Above the cover, and surrounding 
the opening in which the gauze is placed, is a chimney I, of any suitable 
transparent or opaque material. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a lamp in which the gas and air are led in from the 
side. The gas and air pipe A enters the side of an annular mixing 
chamber G2, with two flanges, one of which serves for the bearing of 
the flange of the globe constituting the transparent chamber G; a 
washer of asbestos intervening. There is a space between this flange 
and the inner wall of the chamber G:, through which the gas and air 
pass (as indicated by the arrows) into the transparent chamber G on 
their way to the gauze to be there consumed. The ganze is supported 
between asbestos, talc, or other suitable rings, secured to the flanges by 
aring and screws. The top closure of the chamber G? serves to sup- 
port the chimney I. The chamber G? is formed with two lugs—one 
for the screws which secure the chimney, and the other for the screws 
which secure the transparent chamber G. 

The gauze employed, says the patentee, may be of any material, 
metal, or alloy which will stand the heat; and it may be perforated or 
reticulated, and, if so desired, be strengthened as described in patent 
No. 15,287 of 1886; or if of metal may have superposed or in any way 
attached to, enclosed in or between, or interwoven with a material 
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or prepared pieces of any of the earths oxides or preparations of metals 

—such, for instance, as zirconium, lanthanum, cerium, yttrium, stron- 

tium, barium, thorinum, or the like—which can be rendered incandescent 

and emit light. tia SS 

Marnrarntnc A Proportionat Firow or Fiuips rHrovcH Pires.—Barion, 
C. C., of Edinburgh. No. 1336; Jan. 27, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention (more particularly intended for use in connection 
with water-meters, but also applicable for other purposes) relates to 
apparatus for maintaining a proportional flow through a main pipe by 
means of a flow through some smaller or supplemental pipe connected 
therewith, and which automatically operates a regulating valve con- 
trolling the flow through the main pipe. 
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In the accompanying cross section of the apparatus, at right angles to 
each other, A is the main pipe discharging through valves L into the 
chamber B, and from thence to C, through the lower chamber B!. The 
supplemental pipe D is connected to A, and discharges through a meter 
into the chamber F F'; and from thence to the lower chamber B! and to 
C. The main pipe opens only into the chamber G ; so that the liquid must 
escape through the valves L, which are closed or opened by the move- 
ment of a flexible diaphragm I, to which they are attached by rigid arms 
and levers. 

With this construction and arrangement of parts, it will be obvious 
that the valve will be operated by any movement of the flexible dia- 
phragm I ; and this is, in turn, secured in the casing, and forms a flexible 
division between the chambers B and F', so that any excess of pressure 
in either chamber will cause the diaphragm to rise or descend and so 
open or close the valves L L! until an equilibrium of pressure is secured 
in B BiandF F'. The weight of the valves and connected parts should 
be sufficient to hold the diaphragm in its normal position when the 
pressure upon both sides is equal. Any excess pressure in the chamber 
F! would depress the diaphragm, and so open the valves to a greater 
or less extent ; while excess pressure in B would raise the diaphragm 
and thereby close the valves to such a point as would produce an abso- 
lutely even pressure in all the chambers. The chamber G opens at both 
ends into B, and any pressure in it exerts as much pressure to keep the 
valve L! closed as it does to open the valve L; whileany pressure in B 
would tend to keep the valve L closed and open L!. Hence the valve is 
balanced. 

The operation of the parts will be understood from the foregoing des- 
cription; but it may be noted that, should the pressure through the pipe 
D cease for any reason, the excess pressure immediately found in B 
would be transmitted to the diaphragm I, which would be raised thereby, 
while the valves L, L', would be closed and stop the flow. This auto- 
matic closing of the discharge, says the patentee, renders the regulator 
extremely useful as an adjunct to large water-mains, as by means of a 
small and readily-operated stop-valve or cock placed in the supple- 
mental pipe D, the valves which control the flow through the main 
pipe A may be closed or opened consonantly with the closing or opening 
of the cock or valve in the supplemental pipe. 
Cuarcine Gas-Retorts.—Atterton, J., of Haverhill. 

1887. [8d.} 

The patentee proposes to turn the nose-end of the scoop upwards, not 
only to prevent the coal falling out at the end when charging, but also 
so that it may act as a guard to, and leave room for a roller to’ support 
the front end of the scoop without raising it much off the bottom of the 
retort. He further proposes to adapt to the ears of the retort mouthpiece 
a removeable bracket roller, upon which the scoop can be placed when 
charged for filling a retort. The bearings for the spindle of the roller 
are made adjustable, so that the position of the roller upon it with res- 
pect to the mouthpiece and with respect to the level of the retort bottom 
may be varied. The scoop is formed so that, when it is run into the 
retort, the bottom is at a slightly higher level than the bottom of the 
retort; but when it is turned over and emptied of coal, its edges are 
sufficiently above the bottom of the retort to allow the inverted scoop to 
be withdrawn without disturbing the coal. The ears of the mouthpiece 
are so formed that the door can be closed and secured before the roller 
bracket is removed ; and the bracket itself can be lifted on to or off the 
ears. A general arrangement is also specified (of a carrying bar, runner, 
and gear) to lift and sustain the scoop ina suitable position near the 
retort while the retort is being emptied ; so that the charged scoop can 
be immediately run into the retort, emptied, withdrawn, and replaced on 
the sustaining gear, and the retort-door refixed in position. The carry- 
ing bar is of T-iron supported from the walls, roof, or floor of the build- 
ing, or by brackets from the retort setting. It carries a wheel with a 
guide frame and hook, from which a set of quick-motion differential 
pulley blocks is hung; while the lifting and sustaining gear carries a 
cradle formed to receive the scoop. 


No. 1490 ; Jan, 31’ 


A Licur Intenstr1er.—Fouseca, J. H. da, of Heaton Moor, near Stock- 
port. No. 14,410; Oct. 24, 1887. [6d.] 

This “‘ light intensifier’ consists of a platinum wire or asbestos, or 
other indestructible material (in the form of a wire) fixed so as to pass 
through the gas flame at the same angle, line, or curve as the flame; 
the size and shape of the “ intensifier” being regulated according to 
the size-and shape of the flame. 

It is claimed that the application of the invention “ intensifies the 
flame by the wire or other indestructible material forming it becoming 


pumps.” 




































heated, and it also increases the size of the flame; the result bej 
more complete combustion and a consequently greatly increased bri). 
liancy of flame.” Various forms of the appliance are shown, by which 
the invention can be applied to burners giving any shape of flame. 





Gas-Eno1nes.—Schmid, A., and Beckfeld, J. C., 
No. 14,952; Nov. 2, 1887. [11d.] . ' $ 
This invention, relating to improvements in gas-engines in which the © 
explosions of gas and air occur at each forward stroke of the piston, © 
consists (1) in uniting the power and compression cylinders and pistons 
in integral structures in line with each other; (2) in regulating the ad. 
mission of the explosive mixture to the compression cylinder, and 
thence to the explosion chamber, by alternately operating valves; and war 
(3) in regulating the flow of the explosive mixture to, and the exhaust 
from the explosion chamber in accordance with the speed of the engine, ~ 
a : exp 
Retort-Lipvs.—Hawkins, J. G., and Barton, J., of Peterborough. No, 
15,003; Nov. 3, 1887. [6d.] z 
This invention consists in making the retort-lid A with a strengthening 
rib or ribs B. The part of the lid near the circumference is made as 
shown; and in it is formed a dovetailed groove. The lid is supported ~ 
by the cross-bar through the intervention of brackets C. The cross-bar 
is hinged on one side (at E) to the ear F of the mouthpiece ; andon the © 
other side it rests on the opposite ear G of the mouthpiece H. The ~ 
lower part of the ear G is a lead and rest for the cross-bar; while the ~ 
upper part (which is pivotted at M) rises when the cross-bar is pushed 
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towards the mouthpiece, and falls immediately on the lid being closed— 
the catch N preventing the cross-bar from moving outwards until inten- 
tionally released by lifting the catch. The brackets C are either screwed, 
rivetted, or otherwise fixed at one end to the lid; the other end being 
forked so as to receive the cross-bar, to which they are fastened by pins 
L, one of which passes through a slot hole in each bracket. The ears 
G and F are fixed to the ear boxes of the mouthpieces by cotters in the 
usual way, or by set-screws as shown. ; me 

The dovetailed groove J is filled with an elastic composition made of 
iron borings, fire-clay, lime, and some fibrous matter—such as chopped 
hay, spun yarn, refuse flax, waste cocoa-nut fibre, or other similar 
suitable material—formed into a plastic compound by the addition of 
water. A convenient way of applying the composition is found to be by 
twisting the fibrous material into a sort of loose rope, and drawing it 
through or covering it with the paste or plastic compound. Thecovered 
rope is then rammed into the groove; care being taken that the groove 
is completely and tightly filled, and its surface slightly projects beyond 
that of the lid. When the groove has been filled, the lid is swung so as to 
bring the composition into contact with the edge of the mouthpiece, 
and, upon pressure being applied by turning the handle I of the screw 
K, or by the action of a cam, a true impression of the edge of the 
mouthpiece will be taken by the composition, and this (on being dried) 
will remain an exact counterpart of the edge. The result will be a 
perfect fit between the lid and the mouthpiece whenever the two surfaces 
are again brought together, so that a sound gas-tight joint may be 
maintained. . 

APPLICATION FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

17,804. Wicken, W. B., ‘“‘ Improvements in or connected with incan. 
descent gas lighting.” ‘Dec. 27, . 

17,877.—Tuomrson, W. P., ‘‘ Improvements in or relating to gas- 
lamps.” ‘A communication from F. Deimel. Dec.29. |. 

17,896.—AnEL, C. D., ‘* Apparatus for heating the igniting-tubes of 
gas motor engines.” A communication from the Gas Motoren Fabrik 
Deutz. Dec. 29. 

17,937.—Autmann, A., “Improvements in 
Dec. 30. 

17,985.—MippteTon, C., ‘‘ An improved method of, and arrangements 
for regulating the supply of gas to stoves, burners, lamps, or the like, 
from which an intermittent supply of heat or light is required.” 
Dec. 31. 

17,987.—Bow1, M'N. C., “« A new or improved method of lighting and 
extinguishing gas-lamps, and apparatus therefor.’ Dec, 31. 

109.—Anzu, C. D., *‘ Improvements in regenerative gas-furnaces with 
gas-producers.”’ A communication from F.C. Glaser. Jan. 3. 

126.—Cotz, H. W. and A.F., ‘“‘ Improvements in gas-governors.”’ Jan. 4. 

135.—Harereaves, R., and Barpstey, J., ‘* Improvements in gas- 
regulators.” Jan. 4. 

158.—Tuomrson, W. P., ‘‘ Improvements in regenerative gas-lamps.”’ 
A communication from C. Schmidt, J. Goulson, J. Kretschmann, and 
F. Schoenberner. Jan. 4. 

186.—LewruwalrE, S., “A new or improved self-lighting gas-heating 
apparatus,” Jan. 5. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ] 
4498.—Happan, H. J. (Maltby and another), ‘Liquid and gas 








regenerative lamps.” 


4550.—Scuwas, M. (Overhoff), ‘‘ Illuminating gas.” 
4649.—Bu.u, H, C., “* Gas.” 

[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. ] 
3865.—Weston, F., “ Increasing the illuminating power of coal gas.’ 
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int Correspondence, 
- We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


y, U.S.A THE USE OF OIL FOR STREET LIGHTING. _ 
3 Srn,—As the article in a recent issue of the JournaL, respecting the 
hich the © treet lighting of Wimbledon,* is inaccurate in several particulars, will 








ou kindly allow me to place the following facts before you :— 

The town lamps have been lighted by means of oil for 53 years. The 
existing street lanterns were used for the oil-lamps, and answered per- 
ectly, when a small tin cone was suspended over the lamp inside. Up- 
wards of 300 of the gas-lanterns are even now in use. As lanterns 
pecome worn out, improved lanterns are substituted, so as to admit of 
‘ Mitrailleuse ” or other burners being adopted. What “ difficulties were 
experienced for the first year or so in maintaining the light with any 


P piston, 












gh. No, pretension to success,” were due to the fact that the lighting was per- 
formed by contract. With good lamp men, and efficient supervision, 

gthening neither ‘ incessant care or attention is necessary ” to ensure success. If 
made as the light is “‘ uncertain and unsatisfactory,” and “ great complaint is 
ipported made,” I hear nothing about it; and I do not find residents are at all 
Toss-bar squeamish in ‘ complaining,” and exercising to the full the privileges of 
don the the “ grumbling Briton.”’ The “ printed report ” alluded to was made 
- The when the lighting was done by contract. The total annual cost, inclu- 

hile the sive of every expense in connection with the “lighting,” is now only 


£2 6s, 8d. per lamp, as against the £2 13s. 6d. stated in the article re- 
ferred to. In London districts, where gas is charged for at the rate of 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, I find the average cost of the street lamps is 
£3 3s. per annum, as against the £2 10s. mentioned in the article. In 
this district, if gas were substituted for oil, the lamps would cost £4 13s, 
per annum each—an additional charge on the rates of £1026 per annum. 
The cost of substituting ordinary oil-lamps for gas is 7g. only ; this sum 
including the outlay for the lamp and cone—new lanterns (as before 
stated) not being necessary. 

From my personal observation of the lighting of this district, I can 
affirm that, as a whole, it is much more satisfactory in every respect 
than when gas was consumed. If such splendid results as the Eddystone 
and other lighthouses yield, when employing oil as the illuminant, can 
be achieved, surely there is nothing derogatory in using oil for stree, 


oy lighting. W. Santo Crimp, 


pushed i : 


nary 





Pea Jan, 2, 1888. Surveyor to the Wimbledon Local Board. 
Fo —— 
osed— Te Extension oF Constant WaTeR Suppiy In THE METROPOLIS._The New 
inten- = River Company have intimated that a constant water supply will be 
rewed, a afforded to a considerable portion of Clerkenwell about the end of the 
being ~ present month. 
y pins Tue Braprorp Corporation Exvectric Licutinc Scueme.—An _ inter- 
@ ears view has, we believe, been arranged between Alderman F. Priestman, 
n the Chairman of the Bradford Corporation Gas Committee, and Dr. J. Hop- 
kinson, with regard to the electric lighting scheme of the Corporation. 
ide of >» Dr. Hopkinson will shortly visit Bradford ; and the plans and specifica- 
»pped tions which are being prepared will be laid before him in order to obtuin 
milar F his opinion respecting them. 
onof iam Tue Cuarce rok Merer-Rents at RoTHERHAM.—At the meeting of the 
be by = Rotherham Town Council last Wednesday, a recommendation from the 
ngit Gas Committee to reduce the charge for the hire of meters to the extent 
8 d . of 20 to 334 - cent., according to the size of the meter, was submitted 
bogioe SS for approval. The Chairman (Mr. Jenkins), in moving the approval of 
cove im the recommendation, said it would make a difference of about £173 
yond . per annum in the income of the Corporation. The amount hitherto 
aS to 3 received for the rent of meters was about £693, and the reductions 
lece, a would lower the receipts to £520. The cost of repairs to the meters was 
crew £235, the interest on the outlay for them £190 ; and the depreciation £119; 
the [a making £544, or a loss of £24. But they hoped a reduction in the rents 
ied) 7 would lead to an increase in the use of meters; and he had also put the 
es depreciation at the maximum. Alderman Neill opposed the reduction ; 
on an saying the Committee had a thrown away £130 to £140 a year out of 
ie ee, theirincome. The recommendation, however, was passed. 
“s Tue APPROPRIATION oF Gas Prorits at NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LyME.—At 
> ‘ the meeting of the Newcastle-under-Lyme Town Council last Tuesday, 
As Mr. Ratcliffe, in accordance with notice, made a proposition to the effect 
4 that the Town Clerk should be instructed to inquire of the Local Govern- 
can. i ment Board as to the legality of the Newcastle Corporation paying £1000 
& from the gas profits to the account of the Free Library and Public Build- 
vas. a ings scheme, which work is now being proceeded with, when the general 
= district rate is pledasd for the undertaking. It was urged, in defence of 
: of the payment, that Newcastle had acted in an exactly similar way to many 
rik other towns ; and at Birmingham the gas-works a were devoted to 
the improvement fund. Mr. W. E. Cartwright, the Deputy Town Clerk, 


. g stated that the Town Clerk (Mr. T. Harding) was not at present able to 
Ss. a advise the Council as to the legality of their action. Mr. Briggs said that 
since the Corporation acquired the gas-works the profits up to the 25th of 


nts March last were £13,916 6s. 8d. Of this {sum 46700 had been paid in 
ke, the relief of the district rates, £1000 had been voted to the Free Library 
1” ve account, and the balance in hand was £6166 6s. 8d. It was agreed that the 
ve resolution should stand over until the opinion of the Town Clerk could be 

nd s given as to the legality of the Council’s action. 
a Bitston Gas Company.—The annual general meeting of the Com any 
th & was held on Monday last week—Mr. T. Holcroft presiding. The Chair- 
man read the report of the Directors (see ante, p. 23), which, he said, fully 
4 set forth the position of the Company, and moved its adoption. Mr. G.H. 
. Morgan, in seconding the motion, said he should have been glad if the 
S- Directors could have obtained a dividend without increasing the price of 


gas. The report was adopted. Mr. 8S. Wilkes proposed the payment forth- 

” . with of 5s. and 3s. 3d. upon the “A” and “B ” shares of the eT 
id I< respectively. Mr. J. W. Hall seconded the motion, and it was carried. 
Messrs. H. Holeroft and J. Annan were re-elected Directors, and Messrs. 

g y T. S. Hallon and R. Miller, Auditors. In acknowledging his re-election, 
Mr. Annan spoke of the hesitancy with which the Directors had taken the 

step of increasing the price of gas, and expressed the hope that the trade 

of the district would soon so improve as to allow of a reduction being 

made. He also alluded to the steps which the Company had taken for the 

qittisation of residual products. Mr. Hall pro a vote of thanks to 

Ss 5 : e Chairman, who, in responding, said the Directors had ye to the 
in that they might carry on without advancing the price of gas. He 
—— forward to an improvement in trade, and a consequent 





* See Journat for Dec. 13 last, p. 1050. 








egal Intelligence. 


WEST RIDING QUARTER SESSIONS.—Tvespay, Jan. 3. 
(Before Mr. Basu T. Woopp, Chairman, and a Bench of Magistrates.) 
THE AFFAIRS OF THE RASTRICK GAS COMPANY. 

Mr. Kersuaw, on behalf of Mr. W. Roberts, brewer, and Mr. J. Jagger, 
mineral water manufacturer, two gas-rate payers of Rastrick, near brig- 
house, presented a petition, under section 35 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, praying that Mr. J. Duff, Chartered Accountant, of Halifax, might 
be appointed to examine into the condition of the Rastrick Gas Com- 
pany, at the expense of the undertakers, The works were carried on by a 
Company formed under an Act obtained in 1865, whereby, after making 10 
per ap PF nape they had to form a sinking fund to the amount of one- 
tenth of the capital, and afterwards to devote the remainder of the profits 
to the lowering of the price of gas. If the petitioners in the matter 
failed, of course the Court had power to mulct them in the costs. 

Mr. West opposed the application on the part of the Company. He 
contended that the investigation must be limited to the accounts of the 
preceding year. The accounts were open to investigation ; but before any- 
thing was done, it would be better that the petitioners should see the pre- 
scribed balance-sheet of the Company. If they were not satisfied, then 
they could proceed at the next Quarter Sessions. The learned Counsel 
also raised an objection that Mr. Roberts was not a gas-rate payer. 

Mr. KersuHaw argued that it was not necessary on an ex parte petition to 
prove the fact by evidence. 

The Bench decided that the petition must be so supported, and therefore 
they refused to grant the application ; the Chairman remarking that they 
could not consider evidence on this point at a later stage of that sessions, 
and that a fresh petition at another sessions would be necessary. 





WORSHIP STREET POLICE COURT.—Tvespay, Jan, 3. 
(Before Mr. Hannay.) 
THE CHARGE AGAINST THE EAST LONDON WATER COMPANY OF NEGLECTING 
TO SUPPLY WATER. 

To-day the East London Water Company appeared by their Solicitor, 
Mr. G. Kebbell, to answer an adjourned summons taken out by Mr. 
W. C. Green, for neglecting to supply water at the premises occupied 
by him at No. 46, Sceptre Street, Mile End. The case was reported in 
the Journat for the 27th ult. (p. 1137); and it may be remembered 
that, according to the complainant's statement, he had occupied the 
premises—a baker’s shop—since Oct. 12 last,and had been without water 
all that time. He had, he said, requested the Company to lay on the 
water; but they declined unless he paid six quarters’ rates due by the 
previous occupier, whose business he had taken. The defence was that 
the Company claimed the arrears under section 48 of the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1871; they alleging that Green, on taking the business. 
had arranged to pay the previous occupier’s debts. ‘the matter was 
then adjourned for further evidence; and on the case now being called 
on the complainant did not yet 

Mr. Hannay inquired if the difficulty bad been settled. 

Mr. Keppeu replied that the Company had not settled the matter; 
they being convinced, whatever the Magistrate thought, that they were 
in the right. 

Mr. Hannay said his opinion of the case was derived from the Com- 
gy own notice demanding the six quarters’ rates. Such a demand, 
ne thought, could not be justified; and for this opinion he relied on 
the ruling of the Judges in the Sheffield case.* 

Mr. Kesse.t argued that the Sheffield case was not on all fours with 
the present one. 

Mr. Hannay thought the circumstances were similar. 

Mr. Kesse.i: But your Worship has only heard one side. 
might set the matter right. 

Mr. Hannay thought it would be useless to argue the matter further as 
the case was not actually before him. Personally he was always pleased 
to listen to Mr. Kebbell; but nevertheless he was sorry to see the Com- 
a J that gentleman represented so frequently before the Court. 

r, KeBBELL replied that his Worship had a very pleasing way of say- 
ing hard things against the Company, which, moreover, he would venture 
to say were scarcely correct. He asked the Magistrate to show his 
sense of the contempt with which the Court had been treated by the 
non-appearance of the complainant, and the expense to which the Com- 
pany Mad been put, by granting substantial costs. He might further 
mention that, without prejudice to these proceedings, the water had 
been laid on. 

Mr. Hannay said he certainly should not grant costs. The Company 
were practically masters of the situation; and if he had imposed a fine 
of £60 or £70, it still would have been at their discretion whether they 
supplied the water or not. 

r. Kespett said he wished the Magistrate would have imposed 
such a penalty, for then he should have been able to have the matter 
set right elsewhere. 

The summons was then formally dismissed. 


In reference to the above case, Mr. Kebbell has furnished the following 
as the Company’s answer to the allegations of the complainant whose non- 
appearance at the adjourned hearing deprived them of the opportunity 
of stating their version of the matter in Court :—Ball, the previous 
occupier, went away leaving his water-rates in arrear and unpaid. The 
complainant succeeded Ball as tenant; and, on taking possession, attended 
at the Company’s offices and applied for a supply of water, The Caen 
elicited from him that he had paid Ball a sum of mane | for the goodwi 
and pointed out to him that if in fixing this sum any allowance had been 
made by Ball for the unpaid rates, he (complainant) would under section 
48 of the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, be liable to pay the Company such 
arrears before entitled toa supply. This was all that took os and the 
complainant went away, saying he would ascertain from Ball whether any 
such allowance had been made. From that time until he applied for the 
summons, the Company never heard any more of or from him. Mr. Keb- 
bell adds: “‘The complainant’s statement that they ‘demanded’ the 
arrears before giving a supply is therefore absolutely untrue ; and the fact 
that he did not appear to sad the Company’s refutation of such statement 
justifies the conclusion that he knew it to be untrue. It issuch inaccurate 
and untruthful statements, made practically ex parte, which foster, and 
are, no doubt, intended to foster, the present fashionable and fatuous 
opposition to all water companies.” 


My defence 








REDUCTION IN THE Price or Gas aT Wexrorp.—The Directors of the 
Wexford Gas Company have reduced the price of gas 6d. per 1000 cubio 
feet—from 3s. 6d. to 8s.—free of meter-rent, as from the Ist inst. 





* The case referred to is that of The Sheffield Water-Works Company v. Wilkinson, 
the proceedings in {which will be found reported in the JournaL, Vol. XXXIL., 
p.p. 852, 688, and Vol, XXXIIL., p, 435. 
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STALYBRIDGE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Cost or THE New Hoiper.—TuHe Quatity or THE Gas. 

At the Meeting of the Stalybridge Town Council ou Monday last week 
—the Mayor (Alderman Fentem) in the chair—several matters connected 
with the gas undertaking were under consideration. 

Alderman Arxrnson, Chairman of the Gas Committee, made a long 
statement as to the cost of the new gasholder, and also as to the causes of 
recent defects in the illuminating power of the gas, He said they had paid 
for the holder £103 8s. less than the amount they anticipated it would cost. 
They set out to spend £3000, and had paid £1980 to Messrs. S. Cutler and 
Sons for the holder, £894 5s. to Mr. M‘Cullough, the contractor for the tank, 
and £22 7s. to Messrs. Stott and Sons, the architects who were called in to 
advise the Committee as to the method to be pursued in altering the old 
tank and making it water-tight. These items made a total of £2896 12s. 
There were no extras on Messrs. Cutler’s account—a most extraordinary 
thing in a large piece of ironwork like that; but they had made the firm 
an allowance for having carried them into the dark weather. On Mr. 
M‘Cullough’s contract the further contracts and extras amounted to 
£369 5s. When they let the work they knew that they would have to 
incur some additional expense. It was arranged, however, that the extra 
work was to be done at the same price as the original contract; 
but it had amounted to considerably more than they had expected. 
The whole work was now satisfactorily done, and was a thoroughly good 
job. As to the quality of the gas, they had recently had many com- 
plaints, some of which were reasonable, and some very unreasonable. In 
anticipation of any question which might be asked, he thought it advis- 
able to make a short explanation. On Christmas-eve the Manager (Mr. 
R. Hunter) allowed fora very much larger consumption than actually 
took place ; and he found himself with all the holders quite full, and not a 
cubic foot of storeage room anywhere. He was compelled to lay off 20 
retorts; and therefore the engineman or the foreman who had charge 
of the yard ought to have been careful to see that the exhauster was 
not allowed to “ pull” so heavily on the empty retorts. He (Alderman 
Atkinson) was rather inclined to believe that this was not done, or only 





imperfectly done; and the consequence was that the exhauster drew. 


furnace gases through the crevices of the empty retorts. This became 
mixed with the ordinary gas, and, of course, spoiled it; and, to make 
matters worse, it was turned into the holder supplying the town. A 
great deal had been said about the quality of the coal which the Commit- 
tee had been employing. He believed it had been generally reported that 
they had been using poor coal—engine coal—and were trying to make gas 
withit. He wanted to protest as strongly as possible against insinuations 
of this sort. They were entirely false. In considering the tenders for 
coal and cannel before they let the contracts, they were very careful to 
get thorough analyses of the various kinds submitted ; and they did not 
rely upon the analysis of their own Manager. They took those of per- 
haps the best authority in the country— Mr. James Paterson, of Warrington 
whose book contained analyses, he believed, of every seam of coal of every 
colliery in the kingdom. They had this before them in settling the contracts. 
It would be the height of stupidity for them to attempt to save money by 
reducing the quality of gas. They would deserve the ridicule of the whole 
of the gas consumers of the borough if they attempted to do such a thing. 
In fact, since he had been more intimately connected with the gas-works, 
he had impressed upon everybody concerned that the gas must be kept up 
to its quality as in former years, irrespective of the question of price. Since 
this occurrence, he had requested Mr. Hunter to give him a statement of 
the illuminating power of the gas during the past five years. In the first 
three of these years the gas-works were Sune by the Company, and in the 
last two they belonged to the Corporation. The figures were: In 1883, 
19°3 candles; in 1884, 19°1 candles; in 1885, 19°2 candles; in 1886, 19°5 
candles; and in 1887, 20 candles. The Act of Parliament provided that the 
—— supplied should be 16 candles. When the gas was at its worst in 

e previous week it was 144 candles, or 14 candles below the requirement 
of the Act. Two readings taken each day during that week gave these 
results: 17°5, 17°25, 19°25, 19°25, 15°5, 17°0, 18°5, 19°25, 18°0, 18°0, 19°0, 16°5, 
18°5,and 19. The average was nearly 18 candles. They did not mind fair 
criticism ; but they objected to having it spread abroad that the bad gas 
was through the cheeseparing of the Committee. It was nothing of the 
kind. He might further say that they were fortunate in having a very 
competent Gas Engineer. The more he knew of Mr. Hunter, the more he 
was convinced that he understood thoroughly the theory and practice of 
gas making, and how to utilize the works to the fullest advantage; and so 
far as the Committee were concerned, they would take care that he had 
good material to work with. 

Alderman Ripyarp said most men who had lived in Stalybridge for a 
number of years would know that complaints about the gas had been 
periodic ; and it was natural that they should arise at the time of the year 
when the gas-works were taxed to their utmost capacity. The slightest 
mistake caused the greatest difficulty. Mr. Hunter acted in just the same 
way at the gas-works now as he did under the Company; and if anything, 
the gas now made was a little better than that produced by the Company. 
The Committee could not gain any advantage by making poor gas; they 
would only create perpetual complaints. Something had been said about 
coal, All he could say was that they had, to some extent, adopted a dif- 
ferent policy from that which they had pursued before. Instead of using 
screened coal, they had employed unscreened coal from the same colliery. 
They were using nuts of the finest gas coal in England, and were having 
it delivered at a low price ; and it was producing most excellent results. 
They were also using cannel nuts—he believed from Dukinfield—as if 
they were coal, and they paid a less price for them than for coal. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it would be manifest that they were 
not attempting to reduce the cost at the expense of quality. 

Mr. TuorPe remarked that the contract for the repair of the gasholder 
tank was let for £525. An architect was engaged, and he saw that they 
had paid him £22. It seemed very strange to him that they should have 
an architect on a job of this sort; and if he had gone through the quanti- 
ties, it was surprising that the extras should be £369. 

Alderman Atkrnson said he could only repeat that the £369 5s. was not 
all extras ; it was simply further contracts. They knew they would have 
to go deeper than was estimated when they took out the quantities; and 
they stipulated that whatever was done should be at the same price as the 
original contract. He should like to add, as to the quality of the gas, that 
not only were the coal and cannel up to the standard, but, if anything, 
the Committee were employing more cannel—perhaps 1 per cent.—than 
they had been in the habit of using. This was not much, certainly; but 
it was sufficient to show that the gas was fully up to the standard. 


It may be added, as supplementing the statement of the Chairman of the 
Committee, that the Manager’s monthly report, submitted at the same 
meeting, showed that in December the make of gas per ton of coal was 
9737 cubic feet, against 9735 cubic feet per ton in December last year; and 
that the illuminating power averaged 19°9 candles, against 19°6 candles a 


. Manager, and recently succeeded Mr. F. J. North, who resigned the ap- 













year ago. The coal and cannel used cost 10s. 0°7d. per ton carbonize 
against lls. 3°9d. in December, 1886 ; or, as worked out per 1000 cubic fee; 
of gas made, the cost was 1'04d., against 1s. 1‘9d. a year ago. The folloy. 
ing shows the percentage of coal and cannel used :— 


Dec., 1887. Dec., 1885, 
Coal, common screened. . 48°90 54°39 
Do., unscreened and nuts . 28°03 23°60 
Cannel, hand picked . 8°12 22°10 
Do., washednuts. .. . 14°95 3 — 


THE GENERAL GAS LIGHTING AND HEATING COMPANY of § 
BRUSSELS. S 

The report of the Directors of this Company for the year ending Aug. 3] 7 
last, which was presented at the annual meeting of the shareholders held 
in Brussels on the 19th ult., showed that the position of the undertaking | 
had not materially changed as compared with the preceding twelve ~ 
months. There was a slight increase in the quantity of gas, coke, and tar 
produced, as well as in the bulk of gas sold; but, on the other hand, there | 
was a falling off in the amount of ammoniacal liquor, attributed to the | 
kind of coal carbonized. There was an improvement to the extent of 7 
1°15 per cent. in the sales of gas; but the profits realized decreased by | 
166 per cent. A combination of causes—the general depression in trade 7 
and the competition which affects all commercial undertakings alike 
being prominent among them—tended to bring this about. The Company 
had last year to make several important reductions in price, and to sub. 
mit to still greater sacrifices in regard to residuals. While the receipts © 
for gas diminished by 39,000 frs., those for the bye-products dropped 
about 70,000 frs.; at the same time, however, the expenditure was cur. | 
tailed by upwards of 77,500 frs. Ifthe lowering of the charge for gas had 
for its immediate effect a diminution of the profits, it nevertheless helped 
to extend consumption and develop the use of the residuals, and in this © 
way to render the net result of the year’s operations less costly, and open | 
a way for important and lasting compensations. In the course of the © 
twelve months covered by the report, the Company obtained a prolonga- 
tion of the concession for the town of Fourmies; they renewed, in con- 
junction with another Company, the concession at Carcassonne, which 
from the first has always yielded satisfactory results; and they share in 
the concession recently granted for the lighting of Lisbon, which the 
Directors regard as a promising enterprise. Altogether, therefore, they 
consider the position of the a to be good. It is extending 
its operations upon a broader basis, and is thereby acquiring greater 


stability. The working last year resulted in a profit of 1,851,853 frs, fc 
(£74,074), against 1,883,275 frs. (£75,331) in the preceding twelve months, a 
The profit was, of course, subject to the usual charges for interest, the Qn 
payment to the sinking fund, &c. These having been deducted, there b 
was sufficient to make up, with an interim payment of 25 frs., a total Y 
dividend of 32 frs. per share (500 frs.), or at the rate of 64 per cent., I 
against 6°5 per cent. in the previous year; leaving 10,957 frs. to be carried § 
forward. The following statement shows the results of the past as f 
compared with the preceding twelve months’ working :— ‘ 
885-6 1886-7 oe 
Coalcarbonized. . . tons 73,682 74,510 .% 
Gasmade. .... + + « G. ft, 787,824,000 800,959,000 

Pree ta & «sc © oo © & 672,490,000 684,560,000 

Coke produced tons 49,680 50,994 

Tar do. . 3,774 8,890 

Am. liq. do. . galls. 1,688,148 ee 1,664,014 

Mains extended . yards 741,094 ee 768,905 


The Company possess 18 stations in their own right, and have shares 
in two other undertakings ; the total amount invested iu which on Aug. 31 
last stood at 26,973,074 frs. At the meeting of proprietors the above-named 
dividend was declared. 





PARA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

In their report to be submitted at the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of this Company next Thursday, the Directors say that the re- 
sult of the working, so far as the net earnings are concerned, compares 
favourably with that of the previous year, notwithstanding the decrease 
in the revenue from private lighting ; and this is chiefly due to economical 
working and the benefit derived from the large capital expenditure of the 
last 24 years. This result would have been more favourable but for 
causes still militating against the interests of the shareholders—viz., (1) 
The continued’grossly unjust imposition of fines in connection with the 
public lighting, notwithstanding that the quality of the gas is always con- 
siderably above the standard and the service of lighting efficiently main- 
tained. (2) The failure on the part of the Provincial Government to ob- 
tain the repayment of duties in accordance with the concession. (3) The 
want of punctuality in the payment of Government accounts, both Im- 
perial and Provincial ; the arrears amounting to about £9000, entailing heavy 
expenditure for interest on floating capital which has to be otherwise pro- 
vided. On these points, constant protest to the Provincial Government 
having failed, a special appeal is now being made to the Imperial Govern- 
ment at Rio, which the Directors propose to forward forthwith through 
His Exellency the Baron de Penedo, His Imperial Majesty’s Minister and 
Envoy to the Court of St. James’s. Mr. R. Hall (who was formerly Assistant 


pointment of Manager after two years’ service) reports that the manufac- 
turing and distributing plant isin good condition. Statements of accounts 
accompany the report showing the financial outcome of the working for 
the half years ending March 31 and Sept. 30 last. For the former six 
months the revenue was £15,471, and the expenditure £11,423 ; and for the 
latter half year the receipts amounted to £14,695, and the outlay to 
£10,298. The balance of the profit and loss account on Sept. 30 was £10,450. 
The Directors recommend the payment of the full year’s interest on the 
preference shares, and a dividend of 2 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
the latter free of income-tax. This will absorb £3613 12s. 7d. 





Tue Price or Gas IN GLOUCESTER.—The question of the price charged 
by the Gloucester Gas Company was the subject of a discussion in the 
Gloucester Town Council last Tuesday. It arose on a motion, submitted 
by Mr. Arkell, to appoint a Committee to confer with the Directors of 
the Company, with the object of obtaining a reduction in their 
charge. He said it was a long time since the public had any concession, 
although, with the new gas-works and improvements in manufacture and 
other advantages, he understood that the cost of producing gas had been 
greatly lowered, while its consumption had largely increased. There was 
a very strong feeling prevalent among the consumers that they should 
have some relief, and that the lead of many other towns should be 
followed. Mr. Powell, in seconding the motion, said he was sure it was 
not the desire of the Corporation to drive too hard a bargain with the 
Company ; but he had been urged by many large consumers to bring 
this subject forward. He hoped that before long the price of gas would 
be reduced by 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Alderman Blinkhorn, as a Director 
of the Company, said his colleagues would be pleased to discuss the ques- 
tion dispassionately in the Board-room. The motion was agreed to. 
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THE TESTING OF BIRMINGHAM GAS. | 

At the Annual Meeting of the Birmingham Borough Magistrates last 
ednesday—the Mayor (Mr. Pollack) presiding—the Gas-Meter Inspec- 
sn Committee reported that the illuminating power of the gas supplied 
the Corporation had been quite equal to that of former years. Mr. 
fred Cresswell, one of the teachers of science at the Midland Institute, 
d consented to perform the duties of the late Mr. Jackson as Gas- 
eter Inspector ; and the Committee, in recommending his appointment, 
d in view the scientific supervision of the apparatus and testing. Mr. 
asswell had filled the office temporarily for some time; and the Com- 
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i commended that he be permanently appointed at a salary 

; gots Mr. T. Spinks, Assistant Inspector, said that during the 
+) Aug. 3] J sar ended the Sist ult., 10,088 meters had been received and tested; the 
ders held os paid amounting to £372 14s. 6d. The number of meters tested in 
dertaking - Anore 9098; and the fees received amounted to £342 19s. He had 
4 twelve ade 196 examinations of the gas during the past year at the three gas- 
©, and tar naking stations in the borough and at Swan Village. The highest illumi- 
and, there | ating power was 17°83 sperm candles; and the lowest, 16°77 sperm 
ted to the 7 andles. The purity of the gas had been satisfactory. In accordance 
extent of vith instructions, the gas had been tested for illuminating power, with 
reased by | portable apparatus, at various places and times, which were specified. 
n in trade Ir. Cresswell appended a report, in which he said that, upon his recom- 
DES alike § endation,’ newer apparatus had been provided at some of the stations. 
Company | As far as the quality of the gas was concerned, he was firmly convinced 
a 0 sub. nat the many complaints which had been made were quite unfounded. 
® receipts & e believed that any deficiency of illuminating power which occasionally 
dropped F might be found to exist was due, when not occasioned by faulty fittings 

was cur. |] 9nd burners, to want of pressure. Tests as to pressure in several parts 
P Gas had | of the town, and at different times of the day, would lead to some inter- 
88 helped | esting information, The present system of testing the gas at the works, 
d in this Ithough the only one acknowledged under the Act, was unsatisfactory. 
‘nd open F Tt would be a great advantage to have test stations in various parts of 
© of the | he town; possibly some of the police stations might be utilized. Alder- 
rolonga- an Manton moved the adoption of the report, and explained that the 
err < proposed payment for Mr. Cresswell’s services was not in respect of his 
» Which full time. Alderman Lloyd, in seconding the motion, commended the 
snare in roposal to test gas at the police stations. Alderman Manton said the 
hich the putside tests were useful for the purpose o. satisfying the doubts of par- 
re, they ‘ticular consumers. Mr. Timmins said that in appointing Mr. Cresswell 
‘tending he Committee would have what very few towns in England possessed— 
greater a competent scientific man, responsible to the Justices and the ratepayers 

853 fre, for a thorough examination of the illuminating power of the gas, and for 
months, doing all else that the Act allowed him todo. No arrangement had been 
est, the made as to the amount of time he would devote to his duties. He would 
1, there be continually superintending the work, and probably give to the Com- 


& total mittee two or three days a week. Mr. A. Chamberlain thought the Com- 


© cent., mittee ought to consider the advisability of pressure tests. The Mayor 
carried said the Gas Department were satisfied with Mr. Cresswell’s appointment, 
past as for he was a scientific and a conscientious man; and it would go far to 
_ dispel some of the misapprehensions which had existed as to the quality 
. : of the gas. They were gratified to find that as far away as King's 
” _ > Heath the illuminating power of the gas had only varied by a few deci- 
00 ~~ mals from that of the gas at the works. The report was approved, and 
Fi "Mr. Cresswell was appointed, with Mr. Spinks as his assistant. 
0 
l4 * 
5 a GAS AND COKE FOR HOUSE WARMING. 
shares Mr. A. E. Fletcher, the Chief Inspector under the Alkali, &c., Works Regu- 
Lug. 31 lation Act, has communicated to The Times the following description 
named of an arrangement he employs for economically warming his house :— 
g A large stove, constructed on a model I will immediately describe, was 
9 placed in the basement of my house, in a small brick chamber which 
¥ was erected for it. A supply of air from outside was brought to this 
chamber, and allowed to circulate round the warm, but not over-heated 
share stove, then conveyed through branch pipes to the entrance hall and the 
26 re rooms on the ground floor. The fresh air, on its passage to the stove, 
pares was made to pass through a thin woollen cloth of considerable area, to be 
rease ¥ thus filtered and cleansed from the smuts and the fog with which it might 
mical at times be laden. As the stove was placed low, the warmed air rose 
f the naturally in the house, pushing itself up through the gratings provided, 
it for and so filling the house with warm filtered air, which, if in excess, might 
iny (1) flow out at the cracks and crannies which before had been inlets for cold 
1 the : and possibly dusty air. The plan answered well. The whole house was 
con- warm ; the tempered air ascended by the staircase, and found its way 
aain- 3 intoevery bedroom—passing up thechimneys, and keeping all the apart- 
) ob- “f ments aired. It was no longer necessary to put on a coat or shawl 
The on entering these formerly arctic regions. The stove I employed 
In- was one contrived partly on the model common in the United States. 
Savy The coke is fed in at the top, but the combustion is limited to a layer 
pro- of about 6 inches at the bottom; the rest of the coke being merely in 
nent reserve. The rate of combustion is determined by the amount of air 
ern- F admitted, and not by the quantity of coke supplied. Yet the combustion 
ugh a that does take place is not necessarily slow, but fairly active. It is like 
and = that of a candle, which burns only at the end. Whether it is 1 inch or 
tant 10 inches in length, the combustion is the same. Thus my stove con- 
ap- ‘ tains as much coke as will last for more than 24 hours; and it requires 
fac- attention only once a day for refilling and the removal of ashes. By 
ints t this system of house warming, a considerable economy is effected. All, 
for or very nearly all, the heat developed by the coke in the stove is thrown 
six “a into the house and utilized; so that fuel to the value of about £3 will 
the Fy warm a large house during the whole winter, in place of five times this 


to 4 value of coals burnt in open fires which do not warm the house. It 


150. is said that the open fire assists well the free ventilation of the house. 
the True, but it does this by drawing in cold air from all cracks 
es, and unexpected places; while the system here advocated sends in a 
, liberal supply of fresh air drawn through a proper channel, and this 

uir is filtered and warmed before it enters the rooms. Three years 

~ ago I moved up _to London, and have successfully introduced this 
8 system of warming my house there; making also another ~~ in 
‘ed advance, in that asbestos fires take the place of all re coal fires, 
of The old kitchen range, calculated to burn unlimited coal, whether the 
Sr same was needed in cooking operations or not, has been replaced by a gas 
> Fs cooking-stove, where a clean and smokeless heat is ever available—one that 
rd gs can be regulated at will, and dispensed with when no longer needed. In 
<a the old house we had the usual cooking-range and a gas-stove in addition ; 
— : but, to my grief, I found continually that, although all cooking operations, 
"” even to boiling the kettle, were in preference conducted on the gas-stove, 
yet the large coal fire was never allowed to relax. One excuse was that it 
. was needed to _ the water hot in the boiler. On starting the arrange- 
ns ment in London, the problem of keeping a supply of hot water without a coal 
| fire resented itself ; but, with the aid of some of the clever appliances now 
: § easily obtained, this has been overcome. There is hot water over the scullery 
om and pantry sinks, hot water on chief bed-room floor, and hot water in bath- 
room, yet no hot-water pipes. The mechanical difficulty thus overcome, 


‘ & greater now presented itself, I was definitely told that we should never 








keep a cook if there was to be no kitchen fire. This metaphysical obstacle 
was a serious one; but, having gone so far, I determined to surmount it. 
The time was early summer. Here was my chance. I pointed out to our 
cook the advantage of a cool kitchen ; and suggested that, having perfect 
cooking apparatus, the means of obtaining unlimited hot water, and a gas- 
heated chamber for airing linen, the usual large open fire might be dis- 

nsed with. Should it be necessary in winter, some arrangement would 
B made. Things went on well. The summer heat was my great ally ; 
and before the cold of winter was felt the coke-fired house-stove was in 
action, and no demand for the kitchen fire was made. In the sitting- 
rooms are gas-fires, which can be lighted when needed ; but this occurs 
only in very cold weather. Often they are lighted only for the sake of ap- 
pearance. Friends say that our gas-fires warm the rooms better than is the 
case with them. They forget the milder air of our whole house. The 
stove in the basement does the work; the glowing asbestos adds a little 
brightness, and supplies the demand of our fire-worshipping instincts. 
The general result is that we burn nothing but coke and gas. We do not 
send out any smoke to contaminate the atmosphere, and we have much 
less dust in our rooms than is usual. The work of cleaning grates, lighting 
fires, and carrying coal is saved; the comfort of the house is much en- 
hanced ; we live in a warmer climate than formerly, and suffer much less 
from colds and passing ailments. 





THE USE OF OIL FOR PUBLIC LIGHTING AT WOKINGHAM. 
At the Meeting of the Wokingham Town Council last Thursday, Alder- 
man Wescott introduced the subject of the public lighting of the town, 
which, as our readers are aware, is by means of oil. e said he had been 
asked to explain the item of £268 8s. 24d. appearing in the balance-sheet 
for lighting the town for the 10 months to Sept. 29, 1887. He disputed a 
statement of Mr. Hall that there had been 1089 hours more light in the 
104 months than they had under the Gas Company. He said that from 
May 9 to Sept. 29 the lamps were lighted from dusk till daylight; and 
taking an average lighting of 104 hours per night during the 144 nights, 
this would give only 1512 hours, reckoning the whole time. The item of 
£268 8s. 24d. was made up as follows :—Oil from Nov, 20, 1886, to Sept. 29, 
1887, £49 15s. 2d.; labour £48 5s. 2d.; sundries, wicks, glasses, &c., 
£3 15s. 4d.; lamp-post, lanterns, and experiments, £100 17s. 2d.; balance 
due to Gas Company to Nov. 9, 1886, £65 15s. 44d. He (Alderman Wescott) 
had to report that from Nov. 3 to Dec. 30 there had been expended for 
oil £18 19s. 9d.; and for wages £11 16s. 10d.—total, £30 16s. 7d. for two 
months, or £92 9s. 9d. for six months for oil and labour only, exclusive 
of wicks, glasses and other items. As to the future lighting, Mr. Hall 
had promised, owing to complaints of the bad lighting, to put in larger 
burners, and three larger ones had been put in. That gentleman had 
reported that the cost of oil would be 1s. 2d. per week, and for 80 
lamps for 12 months this would amount to £232 13s. 4d. Labour, 
wicks, glasses, &c., would cost at least £110 a year more. Half the lamps 
were cleaned and filled with oil only every alternate day; and he did not 
wonder at the bad light, as half the town was in semi-darkness every 
alternate night. If the new burners were not kept cleaned and trimmed 
every day, they would be as bad as the old ones. He moved a resolu- 
tion that the lighting of the town by oil was most expensive aud unsatis- 
factory, detrimental to the business and the general welfare of the 
town, and a disgrace to the Council. Mr. Hall questioned the accuracy 
of Alderman Wescott’s figures, and said the cost of 1s. 2d. per lamp per 
week for oil was during only one half of the year. He (Mr. Hall) had 
been taunted with stating that he could light the town with oil for 
£90 a year; and so he could if the original hours had been adhered to. 
Alderman Wescott had not given hima chance of meeting his report. 
The Treasurer’s book showed £101 for oil last year; he himself put it at 
£102. He maintained that the best system was to let the lighting. 
Mr. Sale and Alderman Moorcock, as members of the Lighting Committee, 
protested against the way the Committee had been treated, and asked for 
a vote of confidence. After a heated discussion, Alderman Martin pro- 
sed, and Mr. Heelas seconded a motion expressing confidence in the 
ighting Committee, and requesting them to continue their duties till the 
end of the year. This was carried unanimously. The proceedings during 
the discussion of the question were very stormy ; several members at times 
speaking loudly together, and personal remarks being freely interchanged. 








THE PROPOSED CONTINUANCE OF THE LONDON 
COAL DUES. 

Some correspondence on the above subject which has lately passed 
between Mr. Howard Vincent, M.P., and the Honorary Secretary of the 
Anti-Coal-Tax Committee (Mr. J. Lloyd) was published in The Times last 
week; and it may be epitomized in our columns, as forming another 
chapter in the history of a movement in which our readers are specially 
inlerested. It began by Mr. Lloyd writing to Mr. Vincent to request his 
support in preventing the aes pny of the coal dues; the writer 
adding that if Mr. Vincent would only lend his powerful assistance in 
killing the “ oppressive tax” once for all, he did not think the Continu- 
ance Bill would be proceeded with when once the honourable gentleman’s 
views were declared. Mr. Lloyd put his case against the dues in the 
following terms :—‘‘ Not only do they press hardly on the poor as a tax on 
a necessary of life, but upon the employers of the working classes—the 
manufacturers of London. This City is the greatest manufacturing city 
in the world, taking it all in all, with all its varied products and with a 
vast poor popu'ation—men and women—needing daily employment, and, 
further, from its contiguity, it is subject to fiercer competition with the 
foreigner than any part of England besides. And yet we are stupid 
enough—I cannot yal it anything less—-to handicap our manufacturers 
with a special duty of 1s. 1d. on every ton of coal they use, and 1d. on 
every 1000 cubic feet of gas they burn. At the same time we are allowing 
millions of tons to be transported across the narrow channel from South 
Wales to Havre and other ports, there to be used in helping the French 
manufacturer to compete with us and undersell us.” 

Replying to Mr. Lloyd’s letter, Mr. Vincent said: “I feel that the 
burden of parochial rates, added to Imperial taxation, is becoming a very 
serious matter for large masses of the inhabitants of London in the face 
of a precipitous decline in trade. Anything that can be done in these 
times to give cheap fuel and cheap light in the dark tenements into which 
daylight penetrates but fitfully from November to February is not only 
worthy of consideration, but deserving of all encouragement, if not 
attended by any evil. Besides this, nothing is more essential, in the exist- 
ing dearth of employment, than the encouragement of factory labour. 
You think that the abolition of the coal dues would secure this end. It 
might also increase the output of coal ; and thus prove advantageous to 
the mining population, in which, as a Yorkshire Conservative member, I 
am deeply interested. But have you considered if those Metropolitan 
improvements, which have given air and health to dingy slums and 
crowded courts in this monster city, are fully completed, and, if not, how 
they are in future to be paid for? ‘The coal dues have hitherto provided 
the means from a widely distributed source, fairly proportionate to wealth 
and numbers. Do you propose toreplace them by increased rates? That 
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would be cruel to the tradesman, the clerk, the artizan, the small house- 
holder, already groaning under taxation, and rating, and many charges.” 
Mr. Vincent makes this suggestion to the Committee: ‘‘ Let them join 
the movement now in ——— to Y gens import duties upon foreign pro- 
ducts competing with British and Irish produce. Then not only will 
reduced taxes be attained and employment become abundant, but a revenue 
will be obtained in which the Metropolitan inhabitants will share, sufficient 
to replace and abolish the internal tax levied on a British product—afford- 
ing profit to the landowner, wages to the miner, freight to the carriers, 
employment in the factory, and comfort to the poor, as well as other 
public claims. You have but to signify your assent to this to be almost 
sure of the repeal of the dues, or rather their non-reimposition. But, fail- 
ing your doing so, I should like to know how you propose to preserve even 
a modicum of financial equilibrium if you cut off a leg—Seaunend, it may 
be, but still affording a fair prop.” 

Mr. Lloyd offe the following remarks on Mr. Vincent’s letter :— 
“ The taxation of imports is a national question, and does not affect 
Londoners alone; but the taxation of coal affects only the Londoners 
and the mining industry. If you seek to tax foreign imports in order 
either to lessen Imperial taxation or to benefit manufacturers and their 
workmen, you should be the strongest advocate for taking off a local 
heavy tax on the motive power of the manufacturing industry of London, 
on the light necessary to that industry, and on the fuel used by the 
working classes. By this alleviation of burden the manufacturers of 
London will, beyond doubt, be better able to beat the foreigner in com- 
petition. We contend that there should be no increase of local rates 
whatever on the cessation of the coal tax, and yet that permanent im- 

rovements of London should be continued. Just as we country land- 
ords erect the necessary farm buildings, lay on water, and effect other 
permanent improvements at the present time, without charging the 
tenant, so should the ground landlords of London be required to pay 
for the permanent ao eae here, which will be durable for hun- 
dreds of years, and enhance materially the value of their property. If 
this is not enough to preserve the financial equilibrium alinded to by 
you, economy in the administration of London will more than supply 
the deficiency—such economy resulting from the direct control of the 
ratepayers over their representatives at the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
If you have any doubt as to the injury done to the manufacturing in- 
dustries of London by the tax, ask Sir Henry Doulton, Mr. David Mar- 
tineau, and other large consumers of coal for manufacturing purposes. 
Lord Randolph Churchill has strongly declared against the tax; and I 
am sure your judgment must be to the same effect.” 

In reply to the foregoing communication, Mr. Vincent said : “‘ The taxa- 
tion of coal imported into London affects about 8 millions of people. Iam 
for its abolition, but want assurance first that the necessary funds it pro- 
duces will not be levied in a still more injurious way. You say that this 
might be done by a road rate on landed property in London. Bring this 
about, or help me to transfer the fiscal burden from British products to 
foreign imports and to remove the barriers to free traffic, and then I will 
do all I can to second the efforts of the Anti-Coal-Tax Committee.” 

On the receipt of this letter, Mr. Lloyd wrote to Mr. Vincent tosay he 
should send the correspondence to the press, on the chance that it would 
be thought of sufficient interest to justify its publication. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ROTHERHAM CORPORATION 
GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

About two months ago, a Special Committee of the Rotherham Town 
Council was appointed to inquire into the management of the various 
undertakings of the Corporation. The following is their report in regard 
to the gas and water works :—“‘ The Committee are of opinion that the 
time has now arrived when it is necessary, in order to obtain the best re- 
sults from the gas undertaking, that a younger, more highly trained and 
scientific man should be appointed as Engineer, and they recommend that 
@ gas engineer be advertised for, at a salary of £250 per annum, to have 
entire management of the gas undertaking, and also undertake the super- 
vision and control of all machinery, gearing, and millwright’s work be- 
longing to the other departments of the Corporation, and superviseall altera- 
tions or repairs to existing machinery, and devote the whole of his time 
to the service of the Corporation. The following changes are also recom- 
mended :—The present Gas Manager to be appointed sub-Manager, at a 
salary of £150 per annum, without house, coal, or gas, and to be under the 
control and direction of the Engineer. The present Water-Works Manager 
to be appointed sub-Manager, to take the personal supervision of all out- 
side work, such as repairs and extensions to mains, &c., and cease to be 
held responsible for the engines and machinery in his department, and 
to be under the control and direction of the Gas-Works Engineer in all 
matters and things appertaining to the water-works management, his 
salary to be as heretofore. The Committee are strongly of opinion that 
the question of salary should not be considered of primary importance ; 
but rather that by adopting this scheme more efficient working of these 
two important undertakings may be attained, and better results shown by 
introducing modern ideas and fresh energy, such as a scientific engineer 
ought to bring to bear on his work. The difference in the salaries will not 
be great, as the alterations made in the Gas Department will save £ 0 
house rent, coal, and gas from the present Manager. One day foreman’s 
services are recommended to be dispensed with—a saving of £2 2s. per 
week. In the Water-Works Department the Committee recommend the 
services of one of the turncocks to be dispensed with, at a saving of £80 
per annum.” 





ROCHDALE CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue PRrocRess IN THE Past YEAR. 

In the course of an annual review of local affairs, a Rochdale paper says 
that nothing unusual occurred in connection with the Gas Department 
last year. The demand was not such as to necessitate extensions of plant, 
thongh a tolerably steady consumption was maintained. The week ending 
on Friday, Dec. 23, witnessed the largest make of gas ever recorded—viz., 
12,014,000 cubic feet. This exceeds the record by 172,000 cubic feet; the 
largest week’s production in any previous year being 11,842,000 cubic feet 
in the seven days ending Dec. 2, 1886. The last quarter, though not 
wanting in dull and even dark weather, was not marked in Rochdale by 
any of those phenominally dark days which empty the gasholders with 
such startling rapidity; and consequently the heaviest consumption in 
any 24 hours did not reach the previous year’s figures. The heaviest day's 
consumption last year was 1,982,000 cubic feet on Nov. 29, as against 
2,142, cubic feet on the 10th of January, and 2,069,000 and 2,091,000 
cubic feet on Dec. 24 and 31 in the previous year. The total make of gas up 
to date is about 219,600,000 cubic feet, which is an increase of 74 millions 
over the corresponding period of 1886. Whether this has all been ac- 
counted for at the consumers’ meters has yet to be seen; but the figures 
point to a satisfactory increase in the demand, and presumably a better 
state of trade to cause it. Whether the demand would not be further 
stimulated by an early reduction in price is a question which is well worth 
the attention of the Gas Committee. In reference to the competition of 








mineral oil with gas, it is remarked that Rochdale is not so much affects 
as some places, as nearly every house in the borough is provided with,@ 
gas supply. The total number of service-pipes is about 20,000. But 
would not be difficult to find places making the same quantity of gas wit, 
only one-third the number of consumers ; showing that in many instancg 
the small consumers are not reached at all. We learn also that ti, 
Welsbach burner has been adopted in the Free Library, and that gas-tirg 
and cooking-ranges continue to grow in favour with the public. 

As to the water-works, the most important event recorded is thy 
drought of last summer. Thanks to its magnificent system of reservojy, | 
Rochdale not only did not suffer, but was able tu go to the rescue ¢ 
Heywood. ‘This was done, however, only by having recourse to thy” 
Spring Mill reservoir, which it was not expected to tap for some time ty” 
come. It was on Aug. 5 that water from Spring Mill was first sey 7 
through the mains. The supply to Heywood had then commenced aboy 7 
ten days; and it continued altogether for ten weeks. The stock in thy” 
reservoirs reached its lowest point on Aug. 31, when there was 45 dayy ~ 
supply in the reservoirs. For some time after this date the improvement” 
was slow; but during the past month or two, a very satisfactory advang ~ 
has been made, and the maximum supply of 504 million gallons has beey 
all but reached. Such a record as this is gratifying. The past year wa; ) 
an exceptional one for new connections, both with new buildings anj/ 
with houses and business places, the occupants of which were incon. > 
venienced by the drought. The aim of the administration of the Wate ” 
Department now is to extend the supplies, and by economical and prudent 
management to reduce the adverse balance as much and as soon as pos. 7 
sible. For the year ended Lady-day last the deficiency was £14,500. It © 
was then estimated that this sum would be reduced by £500 in the 7 
forthcoming nd but considering the exceptional receipts of the past 7 
summer, a reduction of £1000 would not be surprising. The only alters. 7 
tions worthy of note carried out at the reservoirs during the year consist 
in the making of two catch-pits, one at Cowm and the other at Spring 77 
Mill, to intercept the large quantity of gravel and sand washed down from ~ 
the hill sides atter a storm. The accumulation of this material was ma. 
terially decreasing the capacity of the reservoirs. The only special work 
of any importance required in the immediate future is the construction 
of filters and service reservoir at Spring Mill. The water was certified 
to be quite pure; but the supply had to be stopped three times because ~~ 
the action of a storm had discoloured the water. The Committee are — 
agreed that the filters should be constructed at once; and the work is t ~~ 
be done next summer. The cost is not expected to exceed £2009. ay 





BOLTON CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
PROGRESS IN THE Past YEAR. 


Reviewing the work of the various Committees of the Bolton Corpora- 
tion in the re year, the Bolton Chronicle gives the following statistics of 
the Gas and Water Departments. In the twelve months ending the 31st ~ 
ult., 8119 yards of gas-mains of different sizes were put down, as compared 
with 8648 yards laid in 1886 ; 800 new services have also been put in, as 
against 856 in the previous year. The above length of main includes a 
quarter of a mile of cast-iron socket-pipes, 3 feet inside diameter, and 130 
yards 2ft. 6in. inside diameter. This work constitutes an enlargement of 
the trunk main to supply the town and district; a 24-inch pipe being 
removed at the same time. Although there was a steady increase in the 
amount of gas sold last year, as compared with 1886 (through the absence 
of very foggy days in the last-mentioned period), there was no individual 
consumption of gas so great as on Dec. 31, 1886, when the quantity sent 


out was 4,129,000 cubic feet—the greatest consumption ever known in 
Bolton ; the next largest having been 4,085,000 cubic feet on the 16th of the ~~ 


same month. The main-laying operations, as well as the alterations 
on the works, were carried out by Mr. W. Smith, the Corporation Gas 
Engineer. Upon the elevation of Alderman Moscrop, J.P., to the position 
of Chief Magistrate of the borough last November, he was succeeded in the 


chairmanship of the Gas Committee by Alderman Miles. In regard tothe ~~ 


Water Department, everything was done by the Committee (of which 
Alderman Musgrave is Chairman) and the Corporation Water Engineer 
(Mr. R. A. Swindlehurst) to keep the works in an efficient condition to 
meet the requirements of the borough. Operations are in progress for 
enlarging the Entwistle reservoir; and mains have been extended in 
various parts of the district around the town, including a new 10-inch main 
up the centre of Farnworth. The Heaton Tunnel has been formed to a 
length of about 800 yards; this tunnel (which, when completed, will have 
a total length of about 1000 yards) being constructed to enable the Com- ~ 
mittee to utilize effectively an abundant supply of excellent water from the 
hills abutting upon Horwich Moor, and forming part of the Corporation’s 
gathering-ground in that locality. For a considerable time some of this 
water has been made available—the supply having increased gradually, 
until now it yields 224,000 gallons a day ; and during the dry season last year 
the flow proved exceedingly serviceable. Trial holes are being made upon 
land in the vicinity of Fall Birch, with a view to the construction of a new 
reservoir at Heaton with a capacity of from 90 to 100 -million gallons. 
Three new filter-beds to be formed behind the present reservoir at Heaton, 
with an area of about 3500 yards, and capable of filtering about 2,600,000 
gallons per day when all are going, are in contemplation. 





Proposep Exectric Licutinec or CHELTENHAM.—The Cheltenham Cor- 
poration have discussed the advisability of introducing the electric light 
for public purposes inthe town. The members of the Town Council are 
unanimous in their approbation of the proposal ; but its further considera- 
tion is postponed until it is decided at the next meeting whether it shall 
be dealt with by the Streets and Highways Committee or by a Special 
Committee of the whole Council, with power to call in skilled assistance. 


Tue Water Suppiy or MANSFIELD AND THE District.—At a meeting of 
the Mansfield Union Rural Sanitary Authority, held last bipreng > it was 
unanimously decided to oppose the proposed application of the Mansfield 
Water Company to the Board of Trade for a Provisional Order to enable 
them to extend their limits of supply beyond Mansfield to several parishes 
under the jurisdiction of the ‘Authority. It was also resolvéd to appoint a 
deputation to wait upon the Sutton-in-Ashfield Local Board to ascertain 
upon what terms they will supply the parish of Skegby with water. 


Haxirax Corporation Water Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Halifax 
Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Longbottom moved the confir- 
mation of the additional water-works scheme which was passed at 4 
special meeting of the Council held on the 15th ult. Mr. Oddie urged 
that ten years should be the time allowed for the completion of the 
works, and not seven years, as stated in the scheme. He moved, as an 
amendment, that the words “ten years” be substituted for “seven 
years.” Alderman Pollard seconded this. The Mayor said the question 
had been very carefully gone into; and the reasons for putting the time 
at seven years were perfectly satisfactory. He would remind the Council 
that it could be extended to ten years afterwards if necessary. Mr. Oddie 
thereupon withdrew his amendment, and the motion was agreed to. 
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HE CONSTITUTION OF THE GAS AND WATER COMMITTEES 
OF THE BURY CORPORATION. : 

At a recent Meeting of the Bury Town Council, it was decided that no 
pmmittee should consist of less than ten members—a greater number 
an is named in the Bury Gas Act and the Bury Improvement Act, 1872, 
r the Gas and Water Committees. Someone has sent up to the Justice 
the Peace an inquiry on the subject, which recites the provisions of the 

al Act, and puts these questions :—(1) Is the Town Clerk right in 
vising that the number of persons to be appointed is unlimited, bearing 
mind that the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, would appear merely 





































P rescue of! wer the Council to appoint Committees where no previous pro- 
se to ‘in g son" bad already been made by any Local Act? (2) When a member of 
© time ty” e Council is appointed a member of the Water Committee, does he hold 

} first sent) is office for twelve months, or so long as he remains a member of the 

need abon ouncil in accordance with the before-recited Act ? 

Ock in the | The answers are: (1) We do not agree with the Town Clerk. The 

1s 45 dayy necial Act is still in force as to the appointment of the Water Com- 

provement ittee, and it is not affected by the subsequent General Act. “ Generalia 


pecialibus non derogant” is a well-established maxim in the construction 

statutes. (2) For the same reason we are of opinion that a member 
lected to serve on the Water Committee remains a member while he 
smains a commissioner {or councillor]. We should add that by section 
51 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, it is provided that nothing in 
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re incon. . 
he Water 7 hat Act shall alter the effect of any Local Act. The decision also affects 
d prudent © he Gas Committee. 
on as Pos. 9 
4,500. It THE PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE BRADFORD WATER- 
bo In the § WORKS. 
the past 7 According to the Bradford Observer, Mr. A. R. Binnie, the Water Engi- 
ily alters. eer of the Bradford Corporation, has lately been actively engaged in inves- 
ar Consist § igating the merits of Nidderdale, for the purpose of carrying out a scheme 
ut Spring "pf water supply for the borough, in accordance with the understanding come 
own from © o between the Corporation and the Corporation of Leeds, as already re- 
| Was ms. orded. He had spent some time in the upper part of the valley, and has 
cial work | ad the advantage of the advice of Professor A. H. Green of the Yorkshire 
struction | “WiGollege) whose geological knowledge uponfsuch a subject is of great value. 
Certified he surveys already made shows that there could be no difficulty in finding 
| because S everal excellent reservoir sites in the Upper Nidd quite removed from any 
‘ittee are isadvantage arising from the limestone formation. But it is also evident 
ork is to Re hat a largeadditional supply of water can be obtained without the construc- 


jion of a single stcreage reservoir, merely by tapping the stream, and convey- 
ng the water by'conductto Barden. The line of conduct which offers itself as 
he most feasible is only about three miles longer than that which was pro- 





LY. ected in connection with the Burn scheme, but it will be much easier of 
onstruction, It only contains one serious piece o work viz.— the piercing 
Corpora: of the hill under Bewerley Moor, between Nidderdale and Wharfedale. 
tistics of ‘his, however, will involve a tunnel about four miles in length ; but it will 
the 3lst pf oourse, save a very considerable détour, It will also be nocessary to con- 
om pared . truct an entirely new conduit from Barden as far as the filter-beds at 
ut in, as ilstead. At present Mr. Binnie’s idea is to make this conduit, with a 
cludes 3 mall servicejreservoir at Morton, and a compensation reservoir between 
and 139 | Pateley Bridge and Ramsgill, at a point where a very short and low em- 
ment of »bankment will dam back the water fora considerable distance, and provide 
e being ufficient compensation storeage for all possible future demands which 
2 in the Bradford may make upon the Nidd watershed. The quantity of water 
absence yhich Mr, Binnie eatimates can be obtained from this source so s90n as 
lividual e conduit and compensation reservoir would be completed would be at 
ity sent least 3 million gallons per day. Mr. Symonds, the great authority on rain- 
own in all has also been making investigations on behalf of the Corporation, and 
h of the his report so far is most favourable; the rainfall proving to be even better 
rations am han was anticipated. It is expected that this scheme will prove, in respect 
on Gas of initial outlay, to be more economical than the Burn scheme; while it 
0Sition offers a much wider field for future extension. 
in the 
to 
pot THE WINDSOR CORPORATION AND THE WINDSOR AND 
igineer ETON WATER-WORKS. 
tion to Our readers may remember that early last year negotiations were re- 
ess for opened, under circumstances which were recorded in our columns at the 
led in time, between the Windsor Corporation and the Windsor and Eton Water 
hmain § Company, for the purchase by the former of the Company’s works; and a 
d to a a 58um of £85,000 was offered for the undertaking.* This was declined by 
| have the Company; and thereupon the Town Council decided to refer the 
. Com- matter to arbitration. After a delay of about nine months, the proceed- 
m the a ings were commenced last Tuesday, at the Surveyors’ Institute, West- 
stion’s am minster, before Sir F. Bramwell and Mr. J. Mansergh, C.E., as Arbitrators, 
f this & and Dr. W. Pole, as Umpire. The Corporation were represented by Mr. 
ually, | w. H. Michael, Q.C.; Mr. Bidder, Q.C., and Mr. Bray being Counsel for 
tyear the Company. The sum which the Corporation have expressed their 
2 Upon willingness to give for the works is that specified in the Company’s Bill of 
nee a 1882 as the price to be paid; but the Company ask £173,000—just about 
ions, double. In his opening statement, Mr. Bidder said there were three ele- 
eaton, jam ments to be taken into account in fixing the price of the undertaking— 
_ @ viz., the present value of the works, their prospective value, and the addi- 
, re tion of a percentage for their compulsory sale. He explained that there 
= was a present paid-up capital of £75,000 entitled to a maximum dividend 
7 of £3720, and there was an additional authorized capital of £20,000, of 
1 Cor- | which one-fifth had been called up and partly expended, entitled to a maxi- 
light | mum dividend of 7 per cent., and the Company were also authorized to 
il are © raise £10,000 by debenture at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent. The water- 
idera- © rental is stated to have increased from £1293 in 1856, to £2641 in 1969, 
shall 7 and £5576. in 1886. In 1887 there had been a falling off, owing, it 
yecial was explained, to the statements which had been circulated with 
nce, regard to the unsanitary condition of the town; but there had been 
ng ot i a revival since the publication of the favourable report of the Government 


ips Inspector. Comment was made upon the fact that the Corporation, taking 
field Un advantage of a clause in the Act of Parliament, had refused to give their 
- >: consent to the Company expending additional capital. As another element 





— in fixing the value of the works, the a was referred to of the 
inte Company supplying bodies outside the district ; and it was said that, but for 
tain i the Corporation standing in the way, offers might have come from other 
a Companies which would have been too good to refuse. At the close of 

as the learned Counsel's address, witnesses were called on behalf of the 
lifax 9% Company. Mr. B. Buckland, a land agent and surveyor, spoke of the 
nfir- probable increase that was likely to take place in the number of houses in 
at a the district. Mr. W. H. Cutler, the original proprietor of the works, gave 
rged | particulars as to their early history, an eddeesd figures in support of the 
the | Company’s claim. He was followed hy Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A., who had 
3 an Prepared a voluminous report, containing full statistical details, as to the 
ven ee of the undertaking, and compared them with similar figures taken 
tion + mg the accounts of the Metropolitan Water Companies. He was followed 
‘ime Mr. R. W. Peregrine Birch, M. Inst., C.E., who also submitted and ex- 
nel plained a number of tables in regard to the works, the value of which he 

ie 


* See Journat, Vol. XLIX, p. 124, 








ut at £171,000. Mr. G. W. Stevenson, M. Inst., C.E., who acted for the 

ompany in the previous arbitration, adopted Mr. Birch’s valuation of the 
undertaking. Mr. W. B. Bryan, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the Kast London 
Water Company, also.gave evidence, in which he put the value of the 
works at £167,131. Mr. T. Fenwick, M. Inst. C.E., of Leeds, agreed with 
this valuation. The case for the Company closed on Saturday, when the 
proceedings were adjourned for a fortnight. In the meantime the Arbi- 
trator and Umpire will visit the works. 


THE NEW WATER-SUPPLY WORKS OF THE CARDIFF 
CORPORATION. 

The work of laying the 31 miles of mains to connect Llanishen and 
Cwmtaff, which has now been in hand some two years, is now, practically 
speaking, completed ; so that, should occasion arise, a supply of water could 
promptly be sent to Llanishen for use at Cardiff. This water would be 
taken from the river after poe allowances are made for Cyfarthfa Steel- 
Works and other establishments. The covered balancing reservoir at 
Rhubina, the nearest of its kind to Llanishen, is practically finished. It 
is at high Jevel, and is intended for the future high-level service of Cardiff, 
Penarth, Llandaff, and Whitchurch. Blackbrook balancing reservoir is 
nearly finished, and that at Cefn (both covered) will be ready in about a 
month. The pay | for these reservoirs will be at once apparent when 
itis mentioned that the upper sections of the pipes where the No. 2 (or 
Cantreff) reservoir is being constructed is 1000 feet above the level of 
Cardiff; Llanishen is 150 Geet above Cardiff; and Rhubinais about 100 
feet above Llanishen. The Cantreff reservoir will be completed in about 
two years ; and its capacity will be 300 million gallons. Two other reser- 
voirs are contemplated—Nos. 1 and 3—one located above and the other 
below the No. 2 works, which are being constructed at the root of the 
upper portion of a drainage area of 4000 acres. The pipes just laid have 
been obtained of Messrs. Eddington and Sons, and Messrs. Stewart and Co., 
of Glasgow, at an aggregate expense of about £120,000; and the laying of 
the pipes in three sections has been carried out at a cost of above £30,000. 
The pipes are 2 feet in diameter, and weigh about 14 tons each length of 
about 12 feet. The contract for laying down the pipes between the town 
and Llanishen has been let, and the work is rapidly progressing. The 
whole of the operations are under the control of the Senmendiion Engi- 
neer, Mr. J. A. B. Williams, M. Inst. C.E. 





THE TRANSFER OF THE SHEFFIELD WATER-WORKS 
TO THE CORPORATION. 

On Monday last week, with the least possible ceremony, the undertaking 
of the Sheffield Water Company was handed over to the Corporation. At 
twelve o’clock the Town Clerk (Mr. J. W. Pye-Smith), accompanied by the 
Borough Accountant (Mr. B. Jones), attended at the Company's Offices, 
where they were received by Mr. Percy Blakelock (the Managing Director 
of the Company), all the members of the Board but one, and Mr. B. P. 
Broomhead, the Law Clerk. Mr. Blakelock handed over the deed of trans- 
fer which was originally prepared by the Town Clerk, and had been duly 
sealed with the seal of the Company. The Town Clerk replied with a 
cheque for £8000—£4800 for Mr. Blakelock, £2800 for Mr. Broomhead, 
and £400 for Mr. Edey, the Auditor of the Company. The Town Clerk 
was also prepared with acheque with which to settle with the shareholders 
of the Company who have preferred to take 82 per cent. for their ordinary 
shares; and he produced a number of annuity certificates as a sample of 
those which will be given in exchange for share certificates. 

In the afternoon a meeting of the Water Committee of the Corporation, 
in whose hands is vested the future working of the undertaking, was held 
in the Board-room at the Water Company’s offices. There was a full 
muster of the Committee, of which Alderman Gainsford is the Chairman ; 
and the Town Clerk, the Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. H. Sayer), the Borough 
Accountant (Mr. B. Jones), and the new General Manager and Assistant 
Manager of the works (Mr. E. M. Eaton and Mr. W. Terry) were also in 
attendance. The Town Clerk laid before the meeting the deed of transfer, 
which he had received from the Chairman of the Company earlier in the 
day ; and the Committee, before proceeding with the business before them, 
passed the following resolution with respect to the new relations which 
were that day commenced between them and the greater portion of the 
Company's staff :— That this Committee, having, on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, now taken over the undertaking of the Sheffield Water-Works 
Company, take the opportunity of assuring the Managers, clerks, and other 
employés that they have learnt with pleasure the excellent relations which 
have hitherto prevailed between the entire staff and their late employers, 
and to express their hope that the same relations of mutual confidence and 
support will be maintained under the new management.” This reso- 
lution having been passed, it was agreed that the Mayor (Alderman 
Clegg), on behalf of the Committee, should communicate it to the staff, ané 
for this purpose the whole of the officials from every department of the 
undertaking were assembled in the general offices, and the Mayor, accom- 

nied by the rest of the Committee, met them. The Mayor, in a few 

indly remarks, expressed the gratification which it afforded him to have 
that opportunity of meeting them all. He read over the above resolution, 
and observed that there was no ponies © tryed him to add anything to it, ex- 
cept to say that he did not think any of the officials need entertain any fear 
that they would not receive from the Corporation and from the Water Com- 
mittee as fair, as kindly, and as generous treatment as from their former 
employers; and he hoped and believed that the same amicable relations 
which had existed between the Company and their offcials and workmen 
would continue between the Corporation and those whom they employed. 
He trusted the business of the undertaking would be carried on in equally 
as efficient a manner as in the past. Mr. Eaton, replying on behalf of 
the staff, said they were all very much obliged to the Mayor for his kind 
remarks, and to the Committee for their resolution. They would, he was 
sure, do everything that lay in their power to serve the Corporation as 
faithfully and efficiently as they had served the eee. The Com- 
mittee then returned to the Board-room, and proceeded with the trans- 
action of their business, 


At the close of business on the previous Saturday, the members of 
the Company’s staff dined together at the Prince of Wales Hotel—Mr, 
Eaton presiding. After the loyal and patriotic toasts had been honoured, 
Mr. Flather (who is leaving to e an appointment in connection with 
the Chesterfield Water-Works), pro “The Sheffield Corporation 
Water Staff,” which was suitably acknowledged by the Chairman. Oppor- 
tunity was taken to present Mr. E. J. Stembridge with an electro tea 
and coffee service, suitably inscribed, and a travelling dressing-case, as a 
token ofesteem. Mr. Stembridge, who had been 144 years in the Com- 
pany’s service, and held the post of Accountant, is, we understand, to ac- 
company Mr. Percy Blakelock to Dundee. 





On the night of Saturday, the 31st ult., an explosion occurred at the 
works of the Equitable Gas Company in New York, destroying the engine 
house and b ing a vast quantity of window glass in the vicinity. The 
officials of the Company were of opinion that the explosion was the result 
of a dynamite bomb thrown with the object of destroying the works, 
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WATER PURIFICATION AND SEWAGE PRECIPITATION BY 
ELECTRICITY. 
(From the Standard.) 

Electricity, which has served so many purposes in science and in the 
arts, now promises to rescue civilization from one of the most pressing 
difficulties which beset it. The Metropolitan Board are about to expend a 
sum of nearly or quite a million sterling in purifying the London sewage, 
so that the ''hames shall be delivered from its present state of pollution. 
The process to be employed is of a chemical nature, and enormous works 
for the purpose of carrying out the project are in course of construction at 
Barking, to be followed by others of a similar nature at Crossness. At this 
juncture a plan of an entirely novel character is being perfected, which 

as the appearance of dealing successfully, not only with the whole sewage 
problem, but also to a large extent with the question of the water supply 
of towns. The plan has been devised by Mr. William Webster, F'.C.S., son 
of the well-known contractor who has had so large a share in executing 
the drainage works of the Metropolis. For certain reasons connected with 
the Patent Office, it would not be fair to the inventor to enter at present 
into all the details of his process; but certain results can be stated which 
will establish the importance of the undertaking. A current of electricity, 
produced either from cells or from a dynamo, is sent into the sewage; the 
transmission being effected through metallic electrodes. Instead of casting 
chemical ingredients into the sewage, the inventor adopts the plan of 
creating his chemicals in the sewage itself, by the action of the electric 
current on the electrodes and on the sewage. The effect is curious, and is 
well seen when the liquid is exposed to view in a glass vessel. An inky 
fluid, obtained from the Deptford pumping station of the Metropolitan 
Board, has all its particles set in a circulatory motion by the electric 
current—a kind of procession taking place from the top downwards and 
from the bottom upwards. The sum total of the movements consists in 
landing the suspended particles at the top of the liquid, thus exactly revers- 
ing the usual chemical process, which sends everything down in the form 
of a precipitate. The upward action is due to the presence of certain 
gases, at first extricated by the electric current, and afterwards mingling 
with the organic matter, so as to give buoyancy to the latter. By 
agitating the liquid, the gases can be sent off into the air; and the solid par- 
ticles will then descend to form a precipitate—showing no tendency to 
permeate the fluid as before. But, as willbe shown presently, there is no 
need to effect this precipitation. So prompt is the effect of the electric 
current that, in the space of 20 minutes, a volume of opaque sewage be- 
comes perfectly transparent, except at the top, where the organic matter 
collects in a semi-solid form. A sample which we saw thus treated pre- 
sented at the close a somewhat milky aspect, apparently due in a large 
measure to the presence of chalk; the Deptford sewage being impregnated 
with the water supply of the Kent Company, derived from deep wells in 
the chalk formation. Some portion of the cloud might also be occasioned 
by suspended clay. But the tint was slight, and the contrast exhibited 
before and after treatment was of a most striking character. It should 
be added that no offensive odour was perceptible. 

It is claimed for this process that it effects the removal of all the 
solids in suspension in the sewage, and also the greater part of the matters 
in solution. In actual practice on a working scale, the separated portion 
floating at the top of the sewage can be run off by one channel, and the 
clear water beneath by another. Mr. Webster has carried his experi- 
ments beyond the mere bounds of the laboratory, but is anxious fora 
more extended test, so as to establish the character of his process beyond 
doubt. Of course, the element of finance comes in. For this purpose 
certain data are already available; and these are, so far, of an encourag- 
ing nature. From the results already obtained, it is calculated that the 
cost of the electric current for treating the entire volume of the London 
sewage, north and south, would be about £25,000 perannum. This sum 
represents the working expenses, and compares with the cost of the 
chemicals employed by the Metropolitan Board in their treatment of the 
sewage. The annual —- for chemicals when the plant comes into full 
operation is expected to be £18,000 for lime and iron, and £12,000 
for permanganic acid; thus making a total of £30,000 per annum. 
Accordingly, so far as estimates go, there is a balance in favour of 
the electric method. But in the latter instance there is the advantage of 
a purer effluent, as also of a quicker process. It may be asked: What is to 
become of all the expensive works now in course of construction at the 
Barking outfall, if the chemical method is at the last moment to be super- 
seded by another of an entirely new character? Is the contract sum of 
£406,000 to be absolutely thrown away ? Happily, the contingency is not 
quite so badas this. Mr. Webster’s plan, after all, is partly chemical in its 
action, only it happens that the chemical process is set up by the electric 
current. Tanks will be required for the reception of the sewage ; and much of 
the Barking plant will be of service in connection with the new process. The 
most urgent question is that which has reference to Crossness, The ten- 
ders for the works at that spot have not yet been invited; but the plans are 
understood to be complete. If the electric method is discovered to be prefer- 
able to the chemical, the Crossness works ought to be constructed instrict 
conformity with the requirements of the former. A peculiar feature to be 
contemplated is the very small addition which the electric method makes to 
the solid residuum. Nochemicals are introduced into the sewage, except the 
small quantity thrown off from the electrodes. This may be reckoned at a 
grain per gallon, amounting, in the immense volume of the London sewage, 
to 10 tons perday. Butthechemical method requires rather more than 34 
grains of lime, and 1 grain of protosulphate of iron, besides the perman- 
ganic acid. The lime thus represents 37 tons per day; and as the solids 
in the precipitated matter are always accompanied by an enormous 
quantity of water, every ton added to the former is multiplied in the 
quantity which has to be dealt with in the form of sludge. There will, 
therefore, be much less to remove in the semi-solid form by the electric 
method than by ordinary chemical treatment, although the former extri- 
cates all the solids in suspension. To remove the sludge produced by the 
chemical plan hitherto approved, the Metropolitan Board contemplate 
building five steamships, costing £16,000 each (one being already afloat), 
unless in the meantime the farmers show # disposition to receive the 
sludge for the purpose of fructifying their crops. The sludge produced by 
the electric process will have the advantage of possessing some of the 
ammonia previously held in solution, and thus be the more valuable. 

Mr. Webster’s electric plan for the treatment of sewage has already been 
exhibited in an experimental form to Sir Joseph Bazalgette, and to 
Mr. W. J. Dibdin, the Chemist to the Metropolitan Board. Other 
scientific authorities have also seen the experiments, and enough has been 
demonstrated to gain for the new process a respectful consideration, if not 
something more. In all probability the Metropolitan Board will proceed 
at once to inquire intothe merits of this remarkable process. All may be 
said to depend on its financial aspect. It may be considered a proved 
Pog that electricity can be made to effect perfect purification of sewage. 

f Mr. Webster fails anywhere, it will be in the question of cost. The 
working expenses may have been correctly calculated ; but interest and 
redemption of capital must also be taken into account. Steam-engines 
will cost a large sum; and dynamos are expensive, although doubtless 
capable of being cheapened. With respect to the question of the water 





supply, Mr. Webster has applied his plan with great success to the purificg. 

tion of water intended for drinking purposes. The filtration of the Metro. 
politan supply costs the London Water Companies at the present tiny’ Li 
nearly £16,000 per annum. It will be a singular transformation if their | y } 
filter-beds should be superseded by an array of electrodes. a r 
THE ASSESSMENT OF THE TUNBRIDGE AND TUNBRIDGE © 
WELLS WATER-WORKS. 
At the last Meeting of the Assessment Committee for the Tunbridg, ~~ 
Wells District, the Clerk stated that the water-works of the Tunbridge. 77 

Wells Improvement Commissioners had been valued by Mr. W. Marshall,” 
who placed the amount at £1378 for the works in Pembury, and at £773 7 
for the part in Tunbridge. Mr. Hedley, who had acted for the Commis. 
sioners, agreed with the total figures, but suggested that Pembury ought 
to be decreased to £1225, and the Tunbridge portion of the works increasej — 
to £926. Mr. Dinwiddy, who valued for the Parochial Offices of Pembury, * 
estimated Pembury at £2127. The Committee received a deputation on the 











matter. Mr. W.C. Cripps, representing the Improvement Commissioners, 

said his Board were prepared to accept the figures of Mr. Marshall. Mr, ‘ 
Dinwiddy, pointed out that they had to keep in mind the fact that the ui 
works in question were not a private undertaking, but the property of the ~ 

town, and were therefore not conducted on the usual commercial lines, 7 0] 
What they had to consider on the part of the parish of Pembury, as apart pla 
from the other district, was that, as they did not derive any benefit from ~ 

the cheap water, they were entitled to the usual rating. The ordinary 7 al 


plan was to ascertain the structural value of the works, and then put 5 
per cent. on it. This rule had always been applied to gas, water, rail- 
way, and other undertakings. The Tunbridge Wells Water-Works stood 
on 9 acres 18 perches of ground; and this he put down at £164. The ~ pi 
engines, boilers, c., he valued at £8160, which at 5 per cent. would be | 
£408 ; and now he was dealing with the rateable vaiue. The valve-house ~~ 
he assessed at £500, which would give a rateable value of £25. The ~ 30) 
covered storeage reservoir and cooling-tank he estimated at £65 rateable ! 
value; and the new storeage reservoir, which covered 7 acres of ground, he 
reckoned at £1000. He put the rateable value of the springs at £130,and > 
of the collecting-pipes at £227. Mr. Cripps said Mr. Dinwiddy’s valuation ~~ 
was a vicious one, for the reason that both Mr. Marshall and Mr. Hedley 7 
had valued the whole of the undertaking, whereas Mr.Dinwiddy had only — 7th 
dealt with the portion of the works at Pembury. He maintained thatin ith 
the Mile End Old Town case, before any accurate valuation could be sus- | 
tained at law, the whole of the undertaking must be taken and nota 
portion by itself. Mr. Dinwiddy contended that he was not bound to put 
his clients to the expense of valuing the whole of the undertaking; and 
as the parish did not receive any special benefit from the cheap water, 
they were entitled to a fair and reasonable valuation. After the Com. 
mittee had deliberated, the Chairman (Mr. Manwaring) announced that 
they had decided to abide by Mr. Marshall’s valuation. 

On the same occasion, Mr. G. D. Warner, Solicitor, and Mr. F. T. 
Bridger, Engineer and Secretary of the Tunbridge Water Company, 
attended before the Committee. Mr. Marshall, having valued the Com- 
pany’s works, increased the rateable value from £396 to £515 in the urban 
district, and from £22 to £40 in the rural district. Mr. Warner said that 
in 1882 Mr. Marshall put the rateable value of the works at £418,and 
now he had raised it to £515. As the valuation in 1882 was too high, 77 
he argued that it was certainly quite out of the question now. No doubt 
the increase was based on the construction of the new reservoir; but he 
wished to point out that this had not improved the position of the Com- 
pany. It was rendered compulsory by the action of the Local Board, who 
complained that the water was not properly maintained in the old reser- 
voir, which was now disused. It was true that since 1882 they had spent 
about £5000, which had been raised partly by mortgage and partly by the 
issue of additional shares. As a matter of fact, the income of the Com- 
pany had only increased about £90. The Chairman said it seemed clear 
to him that, if the Company had extended their works, the assessment 
must be increased. Mr. Warner contended that it was not an extension 
of business. The new reservoir was simply a substitution for the old one, 
which was worn out. He should like to point out that they were assessed 
at 60 per cent. on the income; whereas the Tunbridge Gas Company, 
who had a considerably larger income, were only assessed at the rate of 
about 30 per cent. The Clerk remarked that Mr. Marshall had also valued 
the gas-works. The Chairman said the Committee would abide by Mr. 
Marshall’s decision. 
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Tue WorcesTER CoRPORATION AND THE Gas Company.—At the meeting 
of the Worcester Watch Committee last Friday, Mr. Downes said the 
Gas Sub-Committee had had under consideration a letter in which it 
was stated that the Gas Company could not give way upon two points of 
the controversy which had arisen with the Committee in connection with ~ 
the Corporation gas contract. The first point was with reference to the | 
gas tests. The Committee admitted that for purposes of enforcing penal- 
ties under the contract, it was only fair and reasonable that the testings 
should be verified by an officer of the Company; but beyond this they said 
they were not bound to give notice to the Company of any tests they 
were about to make. The other point was us to the proposed delegation 
of the powers of the Corporation to the Watch Committee. As a matter 
of fact, the Watch Committee had long exercised the powers of the Cor- 
poration in this respect ; and it was simply intended to bring the theory 
of the agreement into harmony with the practice. The proposal the Sub- 
Committee had to make was that the Gas Company should be informed 
that the Watch Committee were willing to assent to the two points of | 
difficulty being referred to a gentleman of position and repute, to decide ~ 
whether the clauses proposed by the Watch Committee be retained in the 
contract or not. He moved a resolution to this effect, which was carried.! | 


Gas For AsyLumM Licutinc.—At the Essex Quarter Sessions last Tues- 
day, the report of the Committee of Visitors to the County Lunatic 
Asylum showed that application would be made for the Court to sanction 
an expenditure of £4000 for erecting gas-works at the Asylum, to enable 
the Committee to manufacture their own gas. Sir T. Barrett-Lennard, in 
moving the adoption of the report, said the Committee had very carefully 
considered the subject of lighting the Asylum—whether they should do it 
by electricity or gas; and, having taken the best advice possible, they had 
decided that it would be best to put up gas-works and supply the whole of 
the building. At present they paid 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet for their gas. 
A gas engineer had undertaken to construct the works and to enter into a 
contract to supply the gas for three years at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
quantity required would be about 6 million cubic feet ; and they thought 
there would be a saving of more than £400 a year by making instead of 
buying the gas. The expense of electricity would 4 a great deal more 
than that of gas; and, besides, the Committee were not sure that electri- 
city could be quite depended upon. Mr. Usborne moved, as an amendment— 
“ That gas be continued to be purchased for the Asylum for the present ;” 
but he afterwards withdrew it, and the report was agreed to, excepting 
the clause relating to the gas-works, which was referred back to the 
Committee. 
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NORTHALLERTON WATER SUPPLY. 
L cau GovERNMENT. Boarp Inquiry. 

Last Thursday, at the Northallerton Court House, an inquiry was held 
y Mr. J. I. Harrison, into an application of the Northallerton Local Board 
r sanction to borrow £15,000, for the purpose of supplying Northallerton 
ith water from Cotcliffe drift and springs adjoining. The Clerk (Mr. W. 
owle) explained the steps which led up to the drifting into Cotcliffe Hill for 
50 yards, and said the Board would have to provide a supply of water for 
500 persons at 15 gallons per head. It was calculated that the drift was 
50 yards under Mr. Consett’s land and about 130 yards under land belong- 
g to the Dean and Chapterof York. It yielded an average flow of water 





— 42,000 gallons per day. Besides this there were also springs. Mr. Fowler 
aos a he Engineer of the Board) said it was proposed to carry the water by a 
~~ oa inch pipe from the drift to a reservoir at Thornton-ley-Beans, and from 
ol neal t hence by 6-inch pipes to the town. The pressure would be sufficient to cast 
Pome jet of water over the highest building in the town. The reservoir would 
ope uy, ontain 14 days’ supply, and would be constructed to hold 1,158,000 gallons 
ree nthe water. The assessable value of the area in which the general district 
sal! iat “3 ate was levied was £12,120. The total cost of the works was estimated at 
+ th ” te 12,270, the repayment of which, spread over a term of 30 years, would re- 
t 5 f the uire £815 11s, 3d. to be paid annually, and would make the price of the 
ie) li the 4 yater 63d. per 1000 gallons. Mr. W. Stead maintained that it was proposed 
rial lines, | o place the reservoir at 3} miles distant from the town, while there was a 
fit yo a place near which would suit better. In case of leakage, the town would 
di Tom 5 be deprived of its water supply until repairs were effected, while the friction 
ordinary — aused by the water passing through such a great length of pipes would 
= put 5 a materially lessen the pressure available for extinguishing fires. By placing 
} ra rail. | t, as he had planned, { mile from the town, he said they could get more 
64. = By pressure, and the supply would be delivered at a higher level, as smaller 
: la he pipes from the drift to the reservoir would suffice, and the supply would 
os be not be so liable to interruptions. There would also be a more regular 
5. = and easy supervision of the reservoir and its adjuncts. The comparative 
a - ost of the two schemes was: Mr. Fowler’s £9126; Mr. Stead’s 45284. 
ra at e Mr. Fowler said the objection to the site proposed by Mr. Stead was the 
190. »he very heavy claims for compensation, as the land was much more valuable. 
a , and » (r. C. Waistell (a member of the Board) said that they should have to 
in z apply for £20,000, as no arrangement had been come to with any of the 
. - ey im nill or land owners. The Inspector expressed surprise at this; and said 
‘ “d only © that if the Board could not come to an arrangement with the landowners, 
1b at in hey would have to apply to Parliament for an Act, as the Local Govern- 
A e Bus- ent Board had not the power to give the sanction they desired. 
‘4 nota Later in the day the Clerk reported to the Local Board Mr. Harrison’s 
to put opinion, and it was resolved to hold a special meeting to consider what 
= steps should be taken in the circumstances. 
’ 
e Com. 
ed that MARKET HARBOROUGH WATER SUPPLY. 
j Locat GovERNMENT Boarp Inqutwy. 
, w.. F, Major Tulloch, one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
mpany, ecently held an inquiry at Market Harborough relative to the application 
e Com- of the Market Harborongh Local Board to borrow £22,000 for the purpose 
> Bw of carrying out anew scheme of water supply for the district. The scheme 
2 = was opposed by the Grand Union Canal Company and by the Rugby Local 
ae Board, who, it was alleged, would be prejudicially affected thereby. At 
- igh, the — of the inquiry, Major Tulloch elicited from Mr. P. L. Rawlins 
' — «Clerk to the Market —— Local Board) that the population of the 
- e district was between 5000 and 6000, the rateable value £21,000, and the 
“ oe present debt £16,300. Mr. Rawlins, in support of the application, stated 
" who that the present scheme was practically identical with the one the Board 
reser- a the Local Government Board to sanction in 1895, and upon which 
Aa pee pa ond Tulloch conducted an inquiry in May of that year. The only 
y the difference between the scheme now proposed and the former one was that 
a whereas the mains were then to pass through private property, now they 
clear _ pass along the main roads of the district. The Sadie: (Mr. J. B. 
sment tng in explaining the scheme, eaid it was proposed to sink wells in 
= ro a t os rift gravel—one in the parish of Husbands Bosworth, and the other 
one, - the parish of North Kilworth—and that headings would be driven from 
sessed : ese Wells to collect water in them. After this the water would be taken 
pany, ; —— purifying reservoir near the site of the works; and thence it 
ate of = per be conveyed in 10-inch cast-iron mains through private property, 
valued ~ 2nd along the highway roads into the Local Board’s district, to a service 
y Mr, ey near the town. The total length of the proposed piping was 8 
pete chains; and the difference in the levels from the start to the 
a servoir was 35 feet. He had been in communication with owners of 
eting ee land through which the mains would pass,and had made a satis- 
1 the 50D ro arrangement with them. The service reservoir was to hold 
ich it a gallons; and the main pipe would be capable of discharging 250 
its of , ons per minute. He proposed to supply the town with auxiliary mains 
with 5 sp the 10-inch main. The present scheme was more expensive than 
o the pr tte first suggested, owing to the difliculty they had experienced in 
enal- | In pn with private owners of land through which the piping was to pass. 
tings 3 a Per yrs of the greater distance the water would have to travel, 
r gaid ; pn neh instead of a 9-inch main was found necessary. The extra 
they ~ st poate works he calculated at about £800. Mr. Simpson, on the part 
ation po see a Company, reminded the Engineer and the Board that the 
atter water ee eeeey s Act of 1810, Canal Company were entitled to all 
Cor- @ pe her aee 1000 yards of their canal. Mr. Everard said he did not 
eory The the water the Board proposed to take could affect the canal. 
Sub- re wie one taking an underground supply; and only one well would 
‘med pan a 1000 yards of the canal. Mr. Simpson said the Canal Com- 
tof a the supply in question; but Mr. Everard contended that 
cide at the ti the Company might have a right to all water within 1000 yards 
| the sprin by ot the canal was constructed, they ought not to be entitled to 
ied.} shalt 1 within 100 years afterwards. Mr. Stewart said he urged, on 
ioe pt ena he Rugby Local Board, the objections raised in 1885 to the 
ie was obtai = it would interfere with the water supply of Rugby, which 
wo teen on from the River Avon, into which, they contended, the water 
able Lees Boone beds proposed to be utilized by the Market Harborough 
i, in very clea ard flowed 7 a natural process. Mr. Simpson said it was 
ully with th t to him that the proposed scheme would considerably interfere 
0 it of the © supply to the canal; and the Company claimed the whole 
had seemed bare whether they used it or not. The Inspector said it 
— Canal ¢ © him that the contention was beyond the powers given to the 
yas. Company ee. by their Act. Mr. Simpson held that the Act gave the 
ine of the ¢ y : exclusive right to all the waters and springs within 1000 yards 
The path ay - The Company had been selling water to the Leicester Cor- 
ght Rawlins ect right which he claimed they were entitled to exercise. Mr. 
roe their ow said this showed that the apes pet had quite enough water for 
sm contentin purposes. The Inspector said that, according to Mr. Simpson’s 
tri- the stre on, the Company reserved the right to sell surplus water, even if 
= to the “ from which they obtained the supply was as large as the Thames, 
bs” “the hen usion of everybody else. According to his view of the Act, the 
ing the pend only had the right to supply their own canal, and did not possess 
the " nopoly to do what they liked with any surplus water. Mr. Holt 






(Surveyor to the Canal Company) spoke of the scarcity of water in the 








canal; but it was elicited from other representatives of the Company that 
a supply of water equal toa third of the total supply required by Market 
Harborough was sold to the Leicester Corporation in a fortnight during the 
summer, The L[uspector said it was for the Company to prove their case ; 
but as no figuresor professional evidence had been brought forward, he 
could not advise the Local Government Board to refuse the loan on the 
objections raised. The representatives of the Rugby Local Board having 
stated their objections, Mr. Rawlins replied generally to the questions 
raised, and contended that nothing substantial had been advanced against 
the scheme. The Inspector said he would draw the attention of the Local 
Government Board to the points raised by the representatives of the Canal 
Company and the Rugby coud Board, which he would lay before the legal 
adviser of the Local Government Board. The inquiry then closed. 


THE WATER QUESTION AT MANSFIELD. 

A Special Meeting of the Mansfield Improvement Commissioners was 
held last Wednesday week to consider the following notice of motioa that 
had been given by Mr. Watt:—“ That, in view of the application of the 
Mausfield Water Company for extended powers to supply the outlying dis- 
trict with water, and remembering that only last summer the town suffered 
very considerably in consequence of the inadequate supply of water, the 
Commissioners feel it to be their duty to oppose the said application.” 
The motion having been seconded and Prats 4 Mr. James said he thought 
the water-works undertaking should come directly under the purview and 
control of the Local Authority; and that, on the grounds of health and 
economy, it was desirable the town should have the water-works in its 
own possession. The resolution he was about to propose, however, did not 
pledge the Board absolutely to anything beyond inquiry. If the Water 
Company were willing to sell at a fair and reasonable price, he thought he 
was justified in saying that the town was willingto purchase. The motion 
was as follows :—“ That, in the opinion of this meeting of Commissioners, 
it is desirable that the water undertaking should be in the hands of the 
Local Authority, and not in the hands of a private Company ; and this 
meeting instructs its Clerk to confer with the Water-Works Company with 
a view to eliciting from them whether they are prepared to sell their con- 
cern to the town, and if so, upon what terms.” This motion was also 
carried unanimously; and a Committee was thereafter appointed (in con- 
junction with the Clerk) to confer with the Water Company, and to draw 
up reasons for carrying out the purposes of the first resolution. 





THE SEWAGE PRECIPITATION WORKS AT BARKING. 
On the invitation of the Contractors, Messrs. Mowlem, Burt, and Co., 
a party of the students of the Institution of Civil Engineers recently paid 
a visit to the new precipitation works for the Metropolitan sewage now 
in course of erection at Barking Creek. On reaching the site of the 
works, the party were met by a member of the firm, who, by means of 
drawings, explained the plan of the works and the arrangements to be 
adopted in treating the sewage, which, as our reeders are aware, drains 
to this point from the whole of the Metropolis north of the Thames. On 
entering the works, the sewage is to be led into a liming station, where 
w.ll be added to it a quantity of lime water; and on leaving here it will 
receive further treatment with a solution of sulphate of iron; 
these solutions being the precipitants considered most suitable by 
the Chemist of the Metropolitan Board (Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.LC., 
F.C.S.). After mixture with these reagents, the sewage will pass th 
three 9-feet main sewers of circular section and a number of covered 
settling-tanks built of brickwork, and extending over an area of 7 acres. 
Each of these tanks is provided with penstocks and moveable weirs, by 
which the flow of the sewage either into or out of it can be regulated 
quite independently of every other tank. In these chambers the se 
will be allowed to rise to a height of about 17 feet, and will then remain 
at rest for a period of 20 to 30 minutes. At the end of this time the 
moveable weir will be lowered, and the upper layer of the liquid (which by 
this time will be pon bape from suspended matter) allowed to flow 
off over its crest toa circular culvert, about 4 feet in diameter, commu- 
nicating with the existing reservoirs, which cover an area of 10 acres, and 
in these this supernatant liquid will be stored, for discharge into the 
river at suitable states of the tide. As the level of the sewage falls in 
the settling-tanks, the weir will also be lowered till the whole chamber is 
finally emptied. This plan of allowing the sewage to fall over weirs has 
been very extensively adopted throughout the new works, as it causes the 
sewage to be thoroughly aérated, and so hastens its deodorization and 
the destruction of noxions matter. Whilst the lighter layers of the 
liquid are being drawn off in this way from the upper portion of 
the tank, the heavier strata, having in suspension the precipitated 
sludge, collect at the bottom of the chamber, which is shaped so 
as to drain into a rectangular channel running the whole length 
of the tank; and along these channels these denser layers of the 
sewage will tlow by gravitation into another set of tanks, built in two 
tiers one above the other. Under ordinary conditions, the upper set of 
these only are to be used; the lower set being called into requisition 
whenever stress of weather prevents the vessels to be employed in 
removing the sludge from proceeding to sea. ‘These lower tanks are 
calculated to hold from four to five days supply. On filling the upper set 
of tanks the sewage will rise still further into another chamber above, 
which, like the settling tanks just mentioned, is also provided with moveable 
weirs ; and here a further separation of the denser and lighter portions of 
the sewage is to be effected. The former will be pumped back to the 
liming station, and used as a solvent for the recipitants, whilst the 
heavier portions will be drawn away by pumps and delivered, through two 
16-inch and two 14-inch pipes, directly into the holds of vessels specially 
adapted for this service, which will convey it out beyond the Nore. The 
pumping machinery required has not yet been designed; but it is probable 
that centrifugal pumps will finally be adopted, as the conditions of the 
work to be performed render this type of pump peculiarly suitable. The 
contract for the works was let for £400,000. 





Lucicen Licur Company, Lomirep.—A Company under this title has 
been registered with a capital of £250,000, in 50,000 shares of £5 each, to 
adopt and carry into effect (with or without modification) an ment 
dated Dec. 7, 1887, between Edward James Pape and Robert Carlyle Child, 
for the acquisition of the patents and other rights and privileges and other 

roperty in connection with tle above-named light, and to carry on the 
Poslases in respect thereof. 


A Puenactovs Gas Stoxer.—At the Hove Petty Sessions last Wed- 
nesday, Mark Hardy, a stoker employed at the Aldrington works of the 
Brighton and Hove Gas Company, was summoned by two other stokers, 
named Elderton and Tewkesbury, for assaulting them on the 24th ult. 
It was proved that three distinct assaults were committed on Tewkesbury, 
and several blows were inflicted on Elderton, without any provocation 
whatever. Defendant did not appear; and he was fined 20s, and costs, 
or in default 21 days’ hard labour in each case. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD AND THE PURIFICATION OF 
THE RIVER LEA. 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on the 23rd ult., the 
Works and General Purposes Committee reported upon a letter received 
from the Hackney District Board of Works, enclosing copy of a report of 
the Sanitary Committee with reference to the condition of the River Lea, 
and asking the Board to insert, in the next Various Powers Bill, a clause 
authorizing an extension of the time during which the Tottenham efflu- 
ent should be carried through the Hackney sewer from four to six months. 
The Committee ae that they had had before them the letter from 
Sir Lewis Pelly, M.P., referred to them by the Board, expressing his con- 
currence with the recommendation of the District Board, and a hope that 
the Metropolitan Board would carry it into effect. The Lea Purification 
Act, 1886, clause 16, empowers and requires the Hackney District Board 
and the Metropolitan Board respectively for a limited period, to receive 
into their sewers, during a period of four months in each year, beginning 
not earlier than the Ist of May, and ending not later than the 30th of Sep- 
tember, as shall be agreed upon, the effluent water that may flow from the 
Tottenham sewers into the sewers of the Hackney Board. Clause 17 pro- 
vides that the Tottenham Board shall pay £450 a year to the Metropolitan 
Board in respect of the use of their sewers and works ; and to meet the 
expenses incurred by the latter in consequence of the discharge into the 
Metropolitan sewers of the effluent water from the sewer connecting the 
outfall works of the Tottenham Board with the sewers of the Hackney 
Board a sum of £550 a year, with penalties varying from £3 to £6 per day. 
The Engineer advised that the proposal of the Hackney District Board 
would seriously interfere with the foregoing arrangements, which were 
inserted in the Act of 1886 after very careful deliberation, and that no 
facts had been given which would appear to justify so hasty a departure 
from the terms and conditions then arrived at. Having fully considered 
the subject, the Committee recommended that the District Board and Sir 
Lewis Pelly be informed that their proposal would seriously interfere with 
the arrangements provided by clause 16 of the Lea Purification Act, 1836, 
and that if in the present year they had grounds to complain of the insuffi- 
ciency of the existing arrangements, and would draw the attention of the 
Board to the particular complaint at the period when it might be investi- 
gated by the Board’s officers, it should receive careful attention. The 
report was adopted. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epiveureu, Saturday. 

This week I have little to say in respect to the question of the transfer 
of the Edinburgh Gas-Works, and would have had nothing but for ‘‘ a cock 
and bull story ” which is published this morning in the shape of an inspired 
paragraph in one of the Edinburgh newspapers. In this it is correctly 
stated that Mr. Pember, Q.C., Mr. Bidder, ).C., Mr. C. A. Cripps, and Mr. 
Macrae, have been retained as Counsel for the Corporations in the expected 
proceedings before the Parliamentary Committees. These gentlemen con- 
ducted the Corporation’s case before the Lords’ Committee last March. It 
is also true that Mr. G. Livesey, Mr. G.W.Stevenson, and Mr. A. Lass have 
been retained as expert witnesses. But then follows an extraordivary 
statement, which I reproduce: “It is understood that the position to be 
taken up on behalf of the Corporations before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee is that the Corporations having purchased by agreement the under- 
taking of the larger and more important Company, and having offered 
what they believe and are advised are fair and reasonable terms to the 
Leith Company, which the latter have refused, they (the Corporations) are 
willing to have the agreement with the Edinburgh Company confirmed 
with the continuation of powers to sell gas over tue same district as is at 
present supplied by the Edinburgh Company, allowing the Leith Company 
to carry on their business as they now do. With this object the Parlia- 
mentary Committee will be asked to reject the Bill of the Leith Company, 
and to pass that of the Corporations. Should the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee decide in accordance with this application, there will be free and 
full competition throughout Edinburgh and Leith between the Corpora- 
tions as makers and vendors of gas and the Leith Gas Company.” Whoever 
is the author of the above knows as well as anybody that it is an incom- 
petent policy. Parliament is not likely to withdraw any of the rights 
which the Edinburgh and Leith Company at present possess ; and onecan 
scarcely see how anything like a fair competition could be maintained 
between a Corporation and one of its ratepayers. I am afraid the task of 
discovering and imposing conditions which would make such a competi- 
tion have the semblance of fairness is greater than Parliament would care 
to undertake, and that the other course is more likely to be adopted—of 
putting pressure upon the parties to come to an agreement. But the 
puzzling thing to me is that the author, knowing the nonsense he was 
writing, should have put it forward. The only conclusion I can come to is 
that there is a purpose in its appearance, though perhaps it would be going 
a little too far wereI tosay what my belief is upon the question of whether 
this purpose is a public or a personal one. I may observe, however, that 
there appears to me to be a manifest reluctance on the part of the Joint 
Committee to have the matter settled. It is evidently their object to gain 
time; and I cannot satisfy myself that a better bargain in any way will be 
possible six weeks hence than what could have been made to-day. To me 
it seems to be pre-eminently advisable, in the public interest, that an agree- 
ment should be come to at once, so as to avoid needless expenditure. 

At the meeting of the Dundee Gas Commission on Wednesday, it was 
reported that the gas-rental collected since the Ist of June last was £28,755 ; 
being £702 less than at the corresponding date last year. Trade depres- 
sion seems to have affected the Commission a good deal. A deficit of over 
£7000 resulted from their trading in the year ending April 30, 1886. In 
the course of that year the price of gas was raised from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. 
per 1000 cubic feet; and the result was a surplus of £4365 at April 30 
last. This was satisfactory; but along with it has to be considered the 
circumstance (which doubtless was the result of increasing the price) that 
the number of consumers decreased in the year ending April 30 last from 
31,494 to 30,763. It is expected that the deficit will be wiped out this year, 
when a reduction will be effected in the price of gas; and taking this and 
revived trade together, there is a probability that the Commission may again 
enter upon a period of prosperity. When one considers that tie trade of 
Dundee is calculated at about £500,000 less than its normal during the 
year which has closed, and that about a similar sum was lost to Dundee 
investors through the failure of public companies or depreciation of their 
stocks, it need be no matter for surprise that the gas revenue should suffer. 
That it has suffered so little is the best possible indication that the business 
is a thoroughly sound and healthy one. 

The Water and Gas Committee of the Inverness Town Council had 
before them at their meeting on Thursday the question of the proposed 
new sulphate works. The Provost (Sir H. Macandrew) moved that the 
Gas Manager be authorized to proceed with the erection of the works, A 
short discussion followed, in which some of the members expressed a dis- 
inclination to expend the necessary money; but in the end the wotion was 
adopted by 11 votes to 3. 





The water supply of Edinburgh has not yet altogether recovered its 
normal pusition after the severe drought of last summer. On Tuesday 
when the measurement of the reservoirs was taken, it was found that 
there was still a decrease of 13,683,000 gallons, as compared with th 
quantity in store at the same date last year. Meteorologists looked 
forward to the present being a very wet winter; but in this they hay 
been mistaken—the rainfall having been a good deal less than the ave 
down to the end ofthe year. Figures given for a wide area in the centp, 


of Scotland show an average rainfall during 1887 of 26°58 inches, as com. | 


pared with 37°65 inches in 1886, or nearly one-third less, 
The Dundee Water Commission met on Thursday, and received the 


very welcome information that the recent rains had re-filled the loch of | 
Lintrathen, which the drought of last sammer had reduced to wha 7 
Bailie M‘Culloch statei 


might safely he called an alarmingly low level. 
that on November 2 the water in store amounted to only 528,482 


gallons; but that morning the quantity was 1,372,308,420 gallons. Theijr © 
fears, he said, that the loch would not be filled before the spring had thus / 
The Engineer (Mr. J. Watson) said that but for the recent 
bursts in the Lintrathen pipe, they might have been able to give a full! 7 
supply, instead of, as they had been doing for some time, shutting of 
If they had nct had 100 million gallons 9 


been set at rest. 


the water during the night. 
collected at Monikie, Clath reservoir would have been run down, and the 
higher parts of the town would have been unsupplied. By the restric. 


tion they had brought the consumption down from 9 million to between 7 
7 and 8 million gallons per day, or, on the average, they were saving at | 


least a million gallons daily. 


From the municipal accounts of the city of Aberdeen for the year ending © 


Sept. 30 which have just been issued, it appears that the income from water 


rose from £15,162 to £15,883, and that the expenditure fell from £11,154to © 


£10,750. During the year, £4187 was paid into the sinking fund; making 
since it was instituted in 1876-7, a total of £26,661. The net debt on the 
water-works is £198,375, as against £186,886 the previous year. Loans 
have been received on mortgage to the amount of £196,938, as compared 
with £184,588 in the preceding year. The total borrowing powers amount 
to £280,000; and the total sum expended down to Sept. 30 was £225,037. 
The year’s expenditure on capital account amounted to £11,489, which 
included the following :—On additions, £1679; on the engine-house at 
Cults, £960, bringing its cost up to £6121; on the new reservoir at Mauns- 
field, £4285; and on the new reservoir at Slopefield, £1626, bringing the 
total expenditure upon it up to £4482. Special charges for water realized 
£7012. 

On Monday a new water supply for Cellardyke, one of the most thriving 
of Fifeshire fishing towns, was turned on by Provost Martin. The cost 
of the works has been about £5000; and the assessment to meet it will be 
at the rate of 1s. in the pound. The proposal to get a new water supply 
was stoutly resisted by the inhabitants three years ago; but the Board of 
Supervision urged the Local Authority to go on with it. In connection 
with the opening ceremony, the Provost took occasion to say that although 
they were overwhelmingly against the scheme when it was proposed, he 
thought that, after last summer’s experience, they would be very glad it 
had been brought in. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
GuascGow, Saturday. 

There is ample reason for believing that many of the complaints that 
find their way into the newspapers regarding the quality of the gas which 
is — to consumers are based on incorrect observation and data, and 
that the alleged low illuminating power and impurities of the gas do not 
exist nearly so frequently as defects in the internal fittings in the houses 
or places of business of the consumers. I have in my mind’s eye at 
present the case of such a complainer, which may be quoted as a good 
example; but in giving it I refrain from mentioning any name. The case 
occurred in this city; and the Corporation Gas Committee felt that it 
would not do to let the complaint pass by without instituting some in- 
quiry as to the real condition of things existing in the house from which 
it came. Permission was given to one of the Gas Trust officials to make 
a minute inspection cf the fittings, and to see how far the internal supply- 
pipe was capable of meeting the demands of the burners generally in use. 
The complainer in this case was a genuine believer in the benefits result- 
ing from the use of gas-fires; and it was found that in his house he had 
fitted up no fewer than three such aids to comfort; and it was also found 
that the main supply-pipe was quite unsuitable for the drain which the 
fires and other gas-jets throughout the house made upon it. A complete 
overhaul of the piping was in due course made; and the complainer was 
ultimately so highly satisfied with the result as to the light-giving power 
of the gas, that he sent to the Gas Office a letter in which he admitted 
that the fault or faults, of which he had complained in somewhat forcible 
language, regarding the quality of the gas, had been entirely removed by 
the overhauling which the fittings had received, for the gas he was 
using was still of the same quality as when he penned his “letter to the 
papers.” This case points a moral, which is that if consumers will put 
on more burners for light-giving purposes than were originally contem- 
plated when the supply-pipes were determined upon, and especially if they 
will also add three gas-fires, they should not rush into print with com- 
plaints right away, but rather, in the first place, give the Gas Trust 
officials an opportunity of striving to find out where the fault lies. I can 
certify that the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee are anxious to give 
the most scrupulous attention to all cases of well-founded complaint as 
to the quality of the commodity they supply to their customers, as well 
as to the conditions under which it is furnished to them. 

Notwithstanding the extent and character of the recent correspondence 
in the Glasgow Herald about the illuminating power of the Corporation 
gas, it seems to have produced very little effect upon the members of the 
Gas Trust generally. An ordinary meeting of that body, convened as the 
Town Council, was held last Thursday, and instead of a “ big row” arising 
when the Gas Committee’s minutes were up for consideration, there was 
not a single word uttered regarding the complaints embodied in the corres- 
pondence; and the minutes were passed in silence. Ex-Bailie Neil, refer- 
ring to the minutes of the Magistrate’s Committee, noticed that on a par- 
ticular day in December the illuminating power of the gas sent out from 
the Dalmarnock works was below 22 candles, while that supplied from the 
Tradestou works was, on more than oue occasion, of fully 24-candle power. 
He considered that the Gas Committee were not doing justice to the 
East End in supplying gas of that low illuminating power. Mr. W. 
Ure, Convener of the Gas Committee, replied that it was very difficult, 
in such changeable weather as there had been, to keep the gas at & 
uniform standard. The Committee had given instructions at all the 
stations that the illuminating power was to be maintained as nearly 
as possible at 23 candles; and the Managers tried to do so, but 
sometimes it was alittle more or less. There was certainly no favouritism 
to one district over another. I have been at the trouble of making a little 
inquiry in reference to this matter ; and I find that the extremes mentioned 
by ex-Bailie Neil did occur, but they were purely exceptional. The proper 
thing to do in such a matter is to adopt the system of averages. Going on 
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I find that the averages over the three stations belonging 
the Gas Trust ranged between 22°93 candles and 23°76 candles during 
nth of December ; and that the average over the whole town, with 
= a to a population of well-nigh three quarters of a million, was 23°37 
and No person in his right mind, and having any actual knowledge 
oe as supplied in Glasgow and in other parts of the kingdom, can 
y that the gas having this illuminating — is of inferior quality. I 
{11 not consent to speak of “ impure” and “ dirty ” gas—terms which are 
mite inconsiderately thrown in when the “ gas question ” is being spoken 
- the fact being that the Glasgow Gas Managers are scrupulous in 
smoving from the gas everything that even the most fastidious can regard 
an impurity. Ample purifying materials and apparatus are provided 
or them at their respective works; and, in addition, their professional 
putation and status are at stake. Therefore, to begin with, all the existing 
onditions are in favour of the gas being thoroughly purified before it is 
dmi into the street mains. ; 
eos ay referred to the fact of the dark, foggy days which fre- 
uently occur in Glasgow and the suburbs during the month of December 
aving been fewer last month than is usually the case. Still there was 
n increase in the quantity of the gas consumed during the last 31 days 
>f 1887. Over the month the consumption of gas was 420,316,000 cubic 
whereas in the corresponding period of 1886 it was 408,539,000 cubic 
eet; so that there was an increase of 11,777,000 cubic feet, or about 2°88 
ner cent. Considering the depressed state of some important branches of 
rade, together with the keen competition which gas is experiencing at the 
ands of the mineral oil and the electric light people, the fact that there 
as any increase at all is highly satisfactory; and that it should have 
amounted to nearly 3 per cent. says much in favour both of the quality 
nd the cheapness of Glasgow gas as an illuminant. oe. . 

There is at present a movement in progress in this city and in other 
parts of Scotland aiming at the registration of plumbers who possess a 
ertain standard of theoretical and practical acquaintance with the busi- 
mess of their art; but it would be well, I think, if gas-fitters were also 
taken into consideration in this connection. Judging by the nature of a 
gas explosion which occurred this week in Greenock, it is evident that 
theoretical and practical knowledge is a limited commodity with some 
orkmen who have to deal with gas-tittings and escapes of gas. 

Thomas Bingham, 21 years of age, a plumber, was charged at the 
entral Police Court, Glasgow, to-day with having, on the 5th inst., stolen 
2 cubic foot of gas, in his house at 31, M‘Aslin Street. There was no meter 
in the house when the accused went into it; and in order to be supplied 
vith gas without paying for it, he connected the main-pipe with that of 
he house. Bingham pleaded guilty, and was fined 20s., with the alterna- 
ive of 10 days’ imprisonment. : 

The course of the Glasgow pig-iron market this week has been rather 
irregular. Opening at 43s. 6d. on Wednesday morning, Scotch warrants 
soon receded to 42s. 10d. per ton cash ; recovering slightly in the afternoon. 

n Thursday the downward movement continued ; but there was some im- 
provement yesterday—the close being 42s. 84d. cash. 

Owing to the New Year holidays, business in the local coal trade has 
been somewhat in acondition of “ suspended animation ;” but it is certain 
that prices have become firmer during the past week or ten days. 


bis principle, 


eet, 


We have received from “ D. M. N.” the following letter in reference to 
the remarks made by our Glasgow Correspondent last week on the subject of 
the recent correspondence in the Glasgow papers on the quality of the 
gas supplied by the Corporation :— 7 ; 

“Tt requires no marvellous power of insight to ascertain who wrote 
the specially pleading articles for the Glasgow Herald, and_who in- 
spired them, or who inspired the ‘dressing’ served out to Professor 
George Buchanan and ‘Sore Eyes’ in your own issue of last Tuesday. 
My only fear is that all three effusions, appearing as they have done 
under the auspices of such powerful organs, will go far to stifle 
criticism, and throw dust in the eyes of the ordinary reader, who 
cannot ‘read between the lines.’ Now let me say, before going further, 
that a considerable experience of gas manufacture and its distribution 
impels me to say, on behalf of the Glasgow gas-consuming public, and con- 
trary to the specially spiced articles which have been written, that as re- 
gards the city of Glasgow they are misleading, and have no really sound 
base to rest on; indeed, I feel that nothing short of prejudice or interested 
motives could have prompted the concoction of such articles—certainly 
not a fair and square knowledge of the circumstances attending the gas 
supply of Glasgow. 

“ As the article in your issue of last Tuesday gave the correspondents of 
the Herald above referred to a regular ‘slogging,’ may I, in a few words, 
denounce it as grossly insulting, and, in doing so, protest against such 
treatment of them, and of asubject involving the well-being of the citizens 
of Glasgow, and the expenditure of many thousands of pounds of the rate- 
payers’ money. I shall not imitate the writer of the article in question by 
indulging in personal abuse of physical eyesight. What concerns me most 
is his mental vision ; and I will ask him to give better proof of the state- 
ment he makes, when, in such grandiloquent terms, he says: ‘ Almost as 
well try to mop up the water of the Atlantic Ocean or set the Clyde on 
fire,’ as‘ get the standard of illumination of the gas brought back to 27 
candles.’ »ow, it need not surprise your littérateur to be informed that 
sailors crossing to and from America do ‘mop up the water of the Atlantic 
Ocean’ every day they wash and dry the decks of their ships, and as 
regards ‘setting the Clyde on fire,’ having been born on its banks, I have 
seen that too during the icy season, and this may be seen literally some day 
if our noble river is allowed toshare the fate of oar gas supply, and be left 
to become increasingly dense. 

_“The air of pedantry adopted by your correspondent toward our 
distinguished townsman, Dr. Buchanan, and ‘Sore Eyes’ tempts me to 
challenge the writer of your article to prove that the public of Glasgow 
desire a return to 27-candle power gas at the point of combustion 
(which means 29 or 30 candles at the works). As it is about 20 years 
since they had anything near this quality, they cannot have any keen 
recollection of it. But I ask him to demonstrate why we should not 
have 25-candle power gas, such as the public really need, seeing that 90 
per cent. of the gas coal in the district yields this quality of gas more 
economically than any other, and that 80 per cent. of our gas-fittings are 
too small in bore to pass the volume of 2U-candle power gas to afford 
effective illumination.” 


_ [While giving insertion to the foregoing letter, we must confess to our 
inability to see the “ ly insulting ” nature of our Glasgow Corre- 
—— remarks, or the “ personal abuse of physical eyesight” com- 
plained of. —Ep. J. G.L.] 





Tue Brywso Water Company's Bru.—At a special meeting of the 
Brymbo Water Company held last Friday, the formal sanction of the 
shareholders was given to the Bill promoted by the Directors for the 
raising of fresh capital to the extent of £15,000, and the construction of 
new works. No outside opposition is anticipated; all the landowners 


affected having consented to the scheme. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoot, Jan. 7. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Notwithstanding the reticence of foreign (espe- 
cially German) consumers, the improvement in values continues ; and the 
advance is quite 5s. per ton. Now while the make throughout the country 
is disposed of as soon as the parcels come on the market, some doubts exist 
in consumers’ minds as to what becomes of the London production, and 
which seems despite its present bulk almost unaccountably to disappear in 
the current of the market. The safety of the market would be more assured 
were reliable facts forthcoming respecting its outlet ; and while no doubt 
a large portion of it is at present being used locally, still it cannot be 
stated without reservation, that the local consumption and the shipments 
represent the production. There is no doubt too that a certain amount of 
speculative buying has been going on; and that some fair quantities must 
now be held by speculators fora rise. So, as may readily be concluded, it 
is absolutely the actual demand during the spring months which must 
rule the values. Nitrate is dearer; thus reducing a little the extreme 
difference in value between these two salts. But itis not generally expected 
that nitrate will rule high during the spring, owing to the superabundance 
of supplies. Forward business is reported, both at Hulland Leith, at £12 15s. 


Reactant Lonpon, Jan. 7. 

Tar Products.—The holidays have somewhat seriously interfered with 
business ; but the advance in prices noted last week has been fully main- 
tained. ‘here is a large demand for carbolic acid in all forms ; crystals 
being in excellent demand at higher prices. The use of this article for 
smokeless powder is likely to cause it to rise to a much higher figure than 
has ever been’ seen before. Prices: Tar, 12s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 
90 per cent., 3s. 9d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 9d. Toluol, 2s. per gallon. 
Solvent naphtha, 1s. 3d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., ls. 2d. 
per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. Pitch, 
10s. to lis. per ton. Carbolic acid, 4s. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per 
gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene,“ A” quality, ls. 3d. per 
unit; “ B” quality, 1s. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate continues to rise in value; and reflect- 
ing the important advance going on in nitrate, this product will un- 
doubtedly still continue to rise in price. Important transactions have 
taken place at £12 15s. to £13 per ton. Other prices: Gas liquor (5° 
Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor 
ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, 
£30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac £30 per 
ton. 





Newquay WaTeR Supr.y.—An unusual condition of things is at present 
to be witnessed at Newquay. Owing to the additional expenditure neces- 
sitated by the drought last summer, the Newquay Water Company have 
considerably increased their charges for water—in some cases as much as 
100 per cent. The result is that great dissatisfaction is being expressed 
by the consumers, about two-thirds of whom it is expected will cease to 
have dealings with the Company. As the entire number at Christmas 
last was only 200, and as 50 have already seceded, the Company's pros- 
pects for the opening year are not particularly bright. It appears that 
the original charges were fixed low on the supposition that most of the 
inhabitants would take a supply of water; and if this had been the case, 
the advance complained of would probably have been unnecessary. 


Tue Proceepincs oF THE Wican Gas InvesTiGaTIon CoMMITTEE.— 
When the minutes of the various Committees were > woe at the 
meeting of the Wigan Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Ackerley 
pressed for the record of the proceedings of the Gas Investigation Com- 
mittee. He said he thought they ought to be printed with the minutes 
of the other Committees, in order that the members of the Council and 
the inhabitants generally might know what was being done. The Mayor 
(Mr. Stuart) replied that the investigation was not complete ; and it would 
be bad policy to publish the details asked for. Mr. Worthington added 
that to adopt the suggestion of Alderman Ackerley would defeat the very 
end the Committee had in view, which was to clear up the contracts and 
everything in connection with the gas-works. Alderman Mayhew sug- 
gested, as a compromise, that the number and nature of the Committee's 
meetings should be recorded every month, and the minutes submitted 
in detail at the close of the investigation. This was agreed to. 


OpposITION TO THE WINCHESTER Gas AND WaTER ORpER.—At the 
meeting of the Winchester Town Council last Friday, the Water and Gas 
Committee reported that, having fully considered the terms of the Pro- 
visional Order for which application has been made to the Board of Trade 
by the Winchester Water and Gas Company, they were of opinion that it 
is the duty of the Council to urge upon the Board certain representations 
and objections to the Order, more particularly with regard to the necessity 
for a continuous water supply under constant pressure. The Committee 
had framed a memorial to be sent to the Board, and recommended that the 
seal of the Council should be affixed thereto. Captain Budden, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said its essence was to obtain a continuous 
supply of water in the city—the only solution, the Committee felt, that 
could be arrived at. All applications to the Water Company had been of 
no avail; and the result of inquiries made by the Committee in various 
towns, showed that, out of 75 replies received, 63 stated there was a con- 
tinuous supply, of which 24 were furnished by private companies. 
Captain Budden went at length into the subject of the supply of gas, after 
which the report was unanimously agreed to. 

DartmoutH Water SuprLy.—At the meeting of the Dartmouth Town 
Council last Wednesday, the Town Clerk (Mr, O. S. Bartlett) read a report 
from Messrs. Newton and Son, Water Engineers, of Manchester, with 
regard to the water supply, in which, after detailing the sources and 

uantity of the present supply, and estimating that 100,000 gallons per 
Ser were ceeuleel in addition, they suggested two new sources—one from 
the Old Mili Valley and the other from the Strawberry Valley—coupled 
with a watershed above Venn ; the quality of the water in each case being 
believed to be satisfactory. They estimated that to carry out the Straw- 
berry Valley scheme would cost £4600, and would entail an annual expen- 
diture of about £275. The Old Mill Valley scheme they reckoned would 
cost about £3600; and it would include a screening and settling tank 
containing about 60,000 gallons, a sand-filtered covered reservoir capable 
of holding a 14-hours’ supply, engines, boilers, pumping gear, &c. The 
advantages of the latter scheme were that it would enable water to be 
pumped into each of the three existing reservoirs, and so afford a satis- 
factory distribution to all parts of the town; whereas the Strawbe 
Valley source would only reach to a height of 263 feet above the sea-level. 
Messrs. Newton and Son favoured the Old Mill Valley scheme. The Water 
Committee recommended the adcption of this scheme, and that applica- 
tion be made to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow the 
money necessary to carry out the works, but that the application be de- 
ferred until the next meeting, in order that the ratepayers might be con- 
sulted on the subject. After some discussion, this recommendation was 
unanimously adopted. 
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SaNDBACH WaTeER Suppty.—At the meeting of the Sandbach Local 
Board on Monday evening last week, the Vicar (the Rev. J. RK. Armitstead) 
presiding, it was resolved, after considerable discussion, that a scheme for 
the supply of water from a place called Tatmere, about two miles from 
Sandbach, should be agreed upon, and that water-works, &c., should be 
erected at a cost of £6400. 

ANOTHER ExpLosion IN A SEWER IN Newcastie.—In the Journat last 
week we recorded the occurrence of an explosion of gas in a sewer in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. On the 2nd inst., another explosion took place 
near the scene of the previous accident. A portion of the carriage way 
was lifted, and some of the stonework in the street displaced ; but no one 
was injured. 

Tue SHEFFIELD SEWERAGE Works.—Mr. C. Gott, C.E., the Consulting 
Engineer to the Sheffield Corporation for carrying out their new system 
of sewerage, has just given his award in a claim made by Messrs. 8. 
Pearson and Son, of Westminster. It appears that the principal contract 
for making new sewers through the streets of the town was let to Messrs. 
Pearson ; the price being £95,980. It was entered into in August, 1884; 
and the works were finished in September, 1886. Mr. Gott, in the 
October of that year, reported to the Sewerage Committee of the Council 
that the works were completed. Subsequently Messrs. Pearson made a 
claim of £34,000 for extras; and,.as provided by the contract, it was sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The proceedings extended over five days; and, as 
the result, Mr. Gott has awarded the claimants £18,700 in addition to the 
payments already made to them, which exceeded by several thousands the 
amount of their original contract. 

NortHerN Coat TrapE.—There has been so far this year more activity 
in the coal business of the North. The gas and house coal trades are very 
active; and there is a demand so large that it is difficult to cope with it, 
though the largest consumption of the winter must now be looked upon as 
having been met. The chief gas collieries of Durham and on Tyneside 
are still full of orders, and are likely to work at high pressure till the end 
of the month, when it may be expected that the consumption will fall off 
more sharply. For steam coal the demand is very much better than it 
has been—the stocks having been reduced during the cessation of work 
at the pits; and similar remarks apply to house coal. But the supply is 
still abundant of these classes of coal ; and there is little effect on prices. 
Some users of coal who contract ahead, however, have had to pay slightly 
more for their fuel. The activity of the cement makers gives a fuller 
demand for gas coke, which they use largely. 

Tue ALLEGED NUISANCE FROM THE DawtisH Gas-Works.—At the meet- 
ing of the Dawlish Local Board last Thursday, Mr. Manning, as Chairman 
of the Lighting Committee, read the report of a meeting held on the 2nd 
inst., at which the Clerk read the opinion of Mr. Bardswell on the case 
submitted with respect to the alleged nuisance caused by the manufacture 
of gas by the Dawlish Gas Company. The Committee recommended that 
the Board inform the Gas Company that they had been advised by Counsel 
that the Company were not justified in causing a nuisance, and that the 
Court of Chancery would restrain them from so doing if it were proved 
to be serious and substantial ; that the Board did not propose to take action 
upon past complaints, but had instructed their Clerk to take cognizance 
of all those arising in the future, and to keep a record of the evidence, 
with a view to taking proceedings in the event of a primd facie case of 








| £,468,150 Stck. 31 Aug. | 
00,000 | 


Tue Quality or THE NEwcasTLE WaTeR Suprrty.—The high death, 
rate which has prevailed for some time in Newcastle has given rise t, 
some speculation as to the cause, and the question of the water sup) 
has been discussed. It is satisfactory to find that the supply stands th, 
test of examination. A “Special Commissioner” of the Newcastle Dajly 
Chronicle finishes an investigation he has been making into the causa 
of the high death-rate with the expression of opinion that the wate 
supply of Newcastle “ranks amongst the best and most wholesome jy 
the country.” It is, he says, infinitely more plentiful, and derived froy, 
more desirable sources, than is the water supply of London. And th, 
reports of the Cit 


altogether of the fine old prejudice about our water supply.” 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LISv, # 


(For Monry Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 57.) 





— Closing 
Fcc Prices. i 
vow [_ 
|p.c.| GAS COMPANIES, | 
14 Oct. | 104 |Alliance & Dublin 10 p.c.. .| 10 
89 Nov. | 10 Bahia, Limited. ... 
16 Nov.! 74 Bombay, Limited. . . 
. 31 Aug. | 114 Brentford Consolidated . . 
je 8: Do. New. . . ._ .| 100 |163—168| . 
15 Sept.| 104 Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 43—45 |. 
14 Oct, | 114 |British . . . . . . «| 20 | 45—47 
16 Nov.| 8 Buenos Ayres(New) Limited) 10 | 13—14 
d 20 |12Aug.! 7 (Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20 | 26—28)|.. 
5F0,000 Stck. 14 Oct. | 184 Commercial, Old Stock . . 100 |274—279 . 
130,000; ,, | 104 Do. New do.. . .| 100 |205—210 .. 
121,284 ,, |29Dec.| 4 ° 44 p. c. Deb. do. 100 |120-125" .. 
557,820; 20 15 Dec.| 12 Continental Union, Limited | 20 444—454 .. 
242,689 20 | ~~ Toe Do. New '69&°72 14 | 30—31 
200,000 20 aa wi Do. 7 p.c. Pref..) 20) 33-35 . 
75,000 Stck. 29 Sept. 10 Crystal Palace District . 100 200—210 .. 
125,000, ,, <1 Do Tp.c. . .| 100 |188—143 .. 
50,000 ,, ot > 6 p. c. Pref..| 100 |124—1z9 .. 
234,060, 10 20 July | European, Limited . . .| 10| 24—25 
90,000 10, » | Do. 


New. » . 74| 17—18 
177,030 10 ~— 
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nuisance being established. The report was agreed to. 

Tue Gas Question aT Rastrick.—At a meeting of the Rastrick Rate- 
payers’ Association and gas consumers held last Thursday, the Chairman 
(Mr. H. Sugden), referring to the appeal recently made by two gas consumers 
tothe Court of Quarter Sessions, as reported in our “ Legal Intelligence,” 
said they would only be within their rights if they had an examination of 
the Gas Company’s accounts every year, and that whenever the accountant 
examined the accounts he should state whether the Company were able to 
make 10 per cent. and sapply gas at the same price to both large and small 
———- ; and if no, hegre tan | — kong to do with less profit 
than 10 per cent. In the Company’s balance-sheet for 1886 it was shown = 
that a considerable amount had been used for depreciation which did not | 1 pomp ns —- ‘bo — 74 Lambeth 0p.c. max. | 
belong to the shareholders, but to the gas consumers. Mr. Holmes sub- 406,200 100. | 7$| Do. 7 z c.max. . .)1 
mitted that if the Company had no reason to fear the examination of 200,000 Stck./29 Sept.) 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. . 
their accounts, they should have afforded the Ratepayers’ Association every 500,000, 100 |12 Aug. | 12 New River, New Shares . 
facility. He moved—“ ‘Lhat this meeting approves the action taken by the | 1,000,000Stck./28 July; 4 == Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. . 
Rastrick Property-Owners and Gas Consumers’ Association relative to the bon Tr Deo. : ¢ —- ~ . ew 
gas question, and we pledge ourselves to support the Association by every | 1 155'066 Stck Is Dec.| 10 |West Middlesex “4B. gers 
means possible.” iat ‘| | a 
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THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
Durine THE Foun WEEKS ENDED Jay, 3, 
[From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Drspry, F.I1.C., F.C.S.] 


AMMONIA. 
(Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 





| ILLUMINATING PowER. | SULPHUR. | | 
| (In Standard Sperm Candles.) | (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) || 
Pee , ei Means. si | 
Mexi-|aini-|__°*™* Hares | aint | 


mum, |mum. Dee. | Dec.| Dec. | Jan. | mum. |mum.| Dec. 
| 183 20 27 | 8 13 
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| | 
16°1| 16°6 | 16-8 | 16-6 | 16°6 
16°1| 16-5 | 16°5 | 16-2) 16-3 
16°2' 16°4/ 16°6 16°4 | 16°4 
16°2 | 16°7 | 16°6 | 16°4 | 16°7 
16-0) 16°6 | 16°5 | 16°1| 16°1 
16°2 | 16°6 | 16°7 |16°4 | 16°6 
16°1| 17°0) 16°5 |16°3 | 16°6 
* Station closed. + Apparatus under repair. 
SuLPHURETTED HypRoGEN.—None on any occasion. PRESSURE.—In excess on all occasions. 


Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 
not to exceed 22 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. Pressure between sunset 
and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch, 
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Thirty-three Medals at 
! the Great International 
Xhibitions have been 
varded to GWYNNE & 
b.forGas Exhausters,&c. 











Only Medal at the Liver- 
ool International Exhibi 
on, 1886, for Centrifugal 
nmping Engines. 


They have never sought 
» make price the chief 


onsideration, hut to pro- 
uce_ Machinery of tke 
ery highest quality. 
The result is that in 
very instance their work 
s giving the fullest satis- 
action. 
They have completed 
xhausters to the extent 
24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
atisfaction in work, and 
an be referred to. 
























The above Engraving shows Two 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


tl 


fe 


it 





Onty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 


WYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 


primase appeess IN Ful CH CAT SZ INTINTES zo CO., 
DRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 























sure. 
NO OTHER MAKER CAN 
DO THIS. 


GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 





&e., &c. 
Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 


application at the 
above address. 


Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’"S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the Frrincuam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 





OXIDE OF IRON. | 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical | 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 

only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 

Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited | 
from the Head Office. They further state thatthe royal- | 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more, 
than 350,000 acres, andare held for a longterm of years. | 


there are no intermediate profits between them and | 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 

Street, Lonpon,E.C, 

Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 

ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PuriFIcaTION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, | 

Lonpon, E.C. | 


CANNEL COAL, &c. 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH, | 
Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved | 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRH-CLAY GOODS, | 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. | 
Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


No. 30, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 





WASTED, a Re-engagement as Clerk of 
: WORKS or INSPECTOR. Accustomed to Gas 
and Water Works construction. First-class references 
and testimonials, 
Address No. 3/67, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
WANTED, a Situation as Working 
Manager. Has had nine yesrs’ experience in 
works making about 20 millions per annum. Good 
Carbonizer ; practical in Main and Service Laying, 
inside Fittings, Meter Index Reading, Stoves, Fires, 
and the usual Fittings of Gas-Works. Now managing 
a small works. A change desired. Total abstainer. 
Married; 14 years good references. 
Address No. 1569, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 


WANTED, at once, by a medium-sized 
Provincial Gas Company, a thoroughly com- 
petent and experienced man as WORKS FOREMAN, 
who must have had practical experience in the control 
of men, and in the modern methods of Gas Manufacture. 

Salary to commence at 45s. per week, with gocd 
House, Coal, and Gas. 

Address No, 1570, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Firet Street, E.C. 


A Well-Known Firm, with established 
connection, wishes to meet with competent men 
to represent them solely in the following districts, re- 
spectively :—The Midlands, West of England, North of 
‘ngland, and the East Coast. A knowledge of the 
Gas fitting Trade indispensable. 
uQbPly, in the first instance, stating experience, &c., to 
“Gas, 9, Clipstone Street, Portland Place, Lonpon, W. 


(745-WoRKs to be Leased—A small 
wanes in N. Wales. Gross annual receipts £420. 
ti D, a steady man as WORKING MANAGER 
or works making 1} millions, 
Address F. J, CoLiinGwoopn, Ruyt. 


FoR SALE—A Station Meter, in orna- 
men Square case, 40,000 cubic feet per hour, 
—y with Clock, Tell-tale Pressure-Gauges, a, in very 
good condition. Made by Messrs.W. and B. Cowan. To 
Porpues pe i od . larger one. 

urtber particulars, apply to Messrs. R. 

Larptaw anp Son, Ep1n ; 
Gas-Works Pasege BURGH ; or G. R. Histor, Esq., 





They employ their own overseers and labourers, and | - 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best quality of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawniez anv Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: * Errwat, Lonpon.” 
ALEX. WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, 

MILBANK StreET, Lonpon, 8S.W. 

(Telegraphic Address: “‘ PRECISION LONDON.” 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 

Gauges, &c., &c. 
*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
last week’s issue. 


| ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate | 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full | 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. | 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. | 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., | 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. | 





AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, | 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 


| 
} 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. | 


| Address GrorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, | 
| CornNWALL. 





|SALE OF VALUABLE GAS-METER WORKS AT 
OLDHAM. 


|RE THE LANCASHIRE GAS-METER COMPANY, 
LIMITED, IN LIQUIDATION. 


T° BE SOLD, by Private Treaty, the 
| above Works, commonly known as the “ Falcon 
Works,” and lately used by the Lancashire Gas-Meter 
Company, Limited, as makers of every description of 
Wet and Dry Meters, Brass Founders, &c., &c. The 
land belonging to the Company contains 4460 superficial 
| square yards, and is subject to a yearly Chief Rent of 
| £5) 15s. The present buildings of the Company do not 
, quite occupy one half of the land above-mentioned, so 
| that there is room for considerable extensions; or the 
| spare land could be let for building purposes, and made 
to defray the greater part of the present Chief Rent. 
The Main Building is two storeys high, and contains 
Offices, Board-Room, &c., together with the Steam- 
| Engine, Boiler, Shafting, Steam, Gas, and Water Pipes. 
The Machines, Tools, &c., are of the most Modern 
Construction, and are in excellent condition. The 
Outer Buildings consist of Machine Shop, Pattern 
Room, Leather Room, Test Room, Brass Foundry, 
Smith’s Shop, Boiler House, &c. 
May be viewed by orders only, to be obtained of the 
Liquidator, Mr. Joun S. Hvuxton, Lancashire Gas- 
Meter Works, Oi pHamM. 





GAS SHARES IN THE ROMFORDGASC MPANY, 
AND SHARES IN THE LONDON AND COUNTY 
LAND AND BUILDING COMPANY. 


BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES OF J. J. BIDMEAD, ESQ., 
DECEASED. 
ME. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell by 


Auction, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 
on Tuesday, Jan. 24, 1888, at Two o'clock precisely, 
227 FULLY-PAID £5 “A” and “*B” SHARES in the 
Romford Gas Company, paying 10 and 7 per cent., and 
250 £6 ee] SHARES in the London and County 
Land and Building Company. 

Particulars may be obtained at the White Hart 
Hotel, Romford, and of the Auctioneer, Tottenham, 
Middlesex, and 8, New Broad Street, E.C. 








IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, Neweate Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


TUBES _— 
Fok Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 


White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coils. 
Joun Spencer, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY, 
and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 


~ SULPHURIC ACID. 


JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 


and colour. ; : 
Highest References and all particulars supplied on 


application. Abbi: ie ee TE Os 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 


facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 








| of SULPHURIC ACID, from Brimstone, for Sulphate 
| of Ammonia making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 


of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitrio). 
References given to Gas Companies. 


GAS SHARES AND STOCK. 
RE J. WINDER, DECEASED. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell by 

Auction, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 

on Tuesday, Jan. 24, at Two precisely, in lots, 50 

FULLY-PAID £10 SHARES in the Harrow Gas Com- 

pany, last dividend being 74 per cent., and £378 STOCK 

(10, 6, and 44 per cent.), in The Gaslight and Coke 
Company. 

Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Taylor and 
Taylor, Solicitors, 10, New Broad Street, E.C., and of 
the auctioneer, Tottenham, and 8, New Broad 
Street, E.C. . as 


RAMSGATE CORPORATION. 
GAS AND WATER DEPARTMENT. 
HE Committee desire Tenders for about 


€3) feet of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 22 in. by 16in., 
and also about 26,000 FIRE-BRICKS, and 35 tons of 
CLAY. 





Tenders to be sent in, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas and Water Committee, not later than 10 a.m. 
on Tuesday, Jan. 17, 1888, endorsed “ Tender for Fire 
Goods.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 





lowest or any tender. 
Further particulars on application to 
Wit A, Vaton, Engineer. 


~ CORPORATION OF BURY GAS DEPARTMENT. 

TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 

(THE Gas Department of the above Cor- 
poration invite TENDERS for the supply of such 


quantities of SULPHURIC ACID as they may require 
from the Ist of February, 1888, to the 31st of January 


— 


889, 
The Acid may be made from Brimstone, Spent Oxide, 

or Iron — 

Probable quantity required, about 200 Tons. 

Conditions of the Contract will be forwarded on 
application to the undersigned, to whom tenders, 
endorsed “Tender for Sulphuric Acid,” are to be sent 
on or before the 24th of January inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, Wa. Woopwarp, 

General Manager and Engineer. 








Gas-Works, Bury, Jan. 5, 1888. 
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COAL TAR. 
pg Swansea Gaslight Company are 


to receive TENDERS for the purchase 
and Fin hee removal of 100,000 gallons of COAL 
TAR from their Works at Swansea. 
Tenders to be sent in to the Secretary on or before 
the 20th inst. 
Swansea, Jan. 9, 1888. 


THE Woolton Gas Company are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for TELESCOPING a Gas- 
holder, 60 feet by 20 feet. 
ap eneation and particulars may be obtained on 
ication at the Gas-Works, Woolton, near Liverpool. 
oo must be sent in not later than Jan. 18, 
tothe Chairman, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for 
Telescoping Gasholder.’ 
The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Henry Hates, Secretary and Manager. 
Woolton, near Liverpool. 
Dec. 16 








MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 

of Manchester are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Purchase and Removal of GAS TAR to be pro- 
duced at their several stations during a period of one, 
two, or three years, commencing as follows, viz. 
mownag Ay Road Station, from noon on the SIst of 
March, 1 


Rochdale te Road Station, from noon on the 24th of 


June, 1888. 
Gaythorn Station, from noon on the Ist of August, 





The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, and reserve the right to divide 
the tenders as they may consider advisable. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar,’ must 
be delivered at the Offices of the Gas Department on or 
before Tuesday, the 14th day of February next. 

Forms of tender and other particulars may be ob- 
tained on application in writing to Mr. Charles Nickson, 
Superintendent of the Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
Josera Heron, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, Jan. 6, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF BIRMINGHAM. 


GAS DEPARTMENT. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Birminghamare prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the TAR to be produced at their various Works from | 
the 30th of June next, for a period of one or two years, | 
or for one year and then subject to termination of the | 
Contract on three months’ notice on either side. 

The quantities to be dealt with in the year ending 
June 30, 1889, are estimated as follows :-— 

Saltley Works. . ° 
Windsor Street Works ° 
Adderley Street Works . 2400 
Swan Village Works. 2550 .. 

The Committee will receive Tenders either ata fixed | 
price per ton, or at a varying price to be calculated on | } 
the actual returns obtained from time to time on the 
sale of the products derived trom the Tar, — 
that in such case the Contractor is dealing only with | 
the Corporation Tar. 

The Corporation will be willing to Let on Lease Land | | 
on which Tar-Works could be erected, or they would | 
erect Works on their own Land and Rent them to the j 
Contractor. | 

Forms and Conditions of tender may be obtained on 
application to me. 








” 


EpwIn SMITH, Secretary. 
Borough Gis Offices, Council House, 
Birmingham, Dec. 31, 1887. 


ITROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELLS’ ESTATE 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICE, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE OLAYS, 
Sarpments Prompriy anp CAREFULLY ExEcurTED. 





AMES NEWTON & SONS 
(Established 1820,) 

FIRE-BRIGK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 ann 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 8.E. 

Derét for STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY’ 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 
JAMES OAKES & CO.,, 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 

WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 

Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 

PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 

in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 

TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 

without t planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 

SPECI CASTINGS, &ec., required by Gas, 

Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 

and other Companies. 

Nore. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


| Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


| Which are now largely in demand, and made in oun 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas-Works. 











For particulars, dc., apply to 


J. BARTLE & CoO.,, 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP’ 


LIMITED. 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 


Boks granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 
anies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 

made when several Officials in one Company are 

Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, éc., &c. 

Quotations invited. 


Apply to Ricuarp J. Pavtt, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. | 


D. HULETT & C0., 
55 & 56, High Holborn, London, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FITTineGes. 


CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS, 
GAS GLOBES, éc.; 
STREET LAMPS & POSTS; 
IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS; 
PRESSURE GAUGES; 

GAS COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 




















PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


COKE BREAKERS, 


From £16 §Eacu. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT.) 





New Design, with two Cutting Rollers, making 
less Breeze than their old pattern. 


GEORGE WALLER & CoO., 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 








UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY-. 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 


F, D. SANDELL, 
Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria St., 


LONDON, H.C... 

















CASES FOR BINDING 
VOLUMES OF THE JOURNA, 


(Green Crota, Git LETTERED) 
May be had of the Publisher, 


Price 2s. each.: 





ee 


TAR AND LIQUOR PURCHASED, 
JOHN CLARKSON MAJOR 


(Established 1851,) 


Tar Distiller and Manufacturing Chemis, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Brancu Works :— 


SCULCOATES, HULL. 


ror FIRE-BRICKS, # =» 
durable for GAS-FURNACES, 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF AND SPRING WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALIT) 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNER‘, 
RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 
AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
LONDON OFFICE : 
90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 

















Agent for Middlesex and Counties South 
of London. 


LYOW’S 
COMBINATION SYPHON 


AND 


TEST BOXES 


Testing of Street Gas-Mains. 


MR. LYON has been favoured with orders from the 
following Companies :— 

The Royal Engineers, for the Cambridge Barracks, J 

Portsmouth. 

Portsea Island Gas Company. Cowes Gas Company. 

High Wycombe Gas Company. 
Fareham Gas Company. Dorking Gas Company. 
Tiverton Gas Company. Rhyl Gas Company, «c., &c- 














TESTIMONIAL. 
High Wycombe Gaslight and Coke Coy., Ld., 
Sept. 17, 1887 7; 
Mr. J. H. Lyon, Cosham, Hants. 

Dear S1r,—In reply to yours received this morn- 
ing, I have much pleasure in stating that, in my esti- 
mation, your improved Syphon -Baxes are of great 
assistance in main-testing, I have fixed them in 
positions that I should have used ordinary syphons- 
‘Yhey answer most satisfactorily either as syphons 
for the purpose of testing mains. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) E. E. PHILLIPS. 





Price List and full particulars on application to 
JOHN HENRY LYON, 
GAS-WORKS MANAGER & LESSEE 

Or to the COSHAM,. 
THAMES BANK IRON CO, 
UPPER GROUND STREET, 

LONDON- 


Hessrs. OXMAN & Co., Gas Engineers, 
Lancaster Avenue, Fennel Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


TeLEGRaPHic AppRess: “ LYON COSHAM.” 
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drawn to the order of WALTER Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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, A QUESTION OF REFORM. 
Iv a Series of articles, headed ‘‘ Commercial Corruption,” now 
appearing at irregular intervals in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
Whence they are copied into many country newspapers, gas 










managers, gas directors, and members of gas committees of 
municipal corporations are accused of receiving bribes, under 
the name of commissions, to the value of £800,000 a year, 
from suppliers of gas-works materials. It is only fair to say 
that the impeachment of thus levying blackmail is not con- 
fined to the gas industry, but extends also to the railway, 
shipping, and municipal trading organizations. Our only 
concern is, however, with the first named. We have received 
private communications from different parts of the country, 
besides the letter which we publish to-day, discussing this 
unpleasant subject from various standpoints. Naturally, the 
firms who give bribes, and the gas-works officials who receive 
them, keep very quiet. The last thing they desire is for this 
matter to be talked about. Our communications, therefore, 
are from the innocent firms and members of the profession, 
who protest against the idea that they should be “ tarred with 
‘the same brush” that blackens their venal colleagues. Pro- 
tests of a similar nature have been forwarded to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and have elicited the admission that there may be 
exceptions ; but in the same sentence it is repeated that, 
notwithstanding the purity of individuals, ‘‘ there is a wide- 
“‘ spread system of corruption.” It is obviously impossible for 
us to publish the names of firms and individual gas managers 
who wish to be excepted from the wholesale condemnation 
that the system of blackmailing, pursued with little conceal- 
ment by some of their fellows, brings down upon the pro- 
fession to which they belong. The very protests against all 
being included in disgrace, imply, even when the statement 
is not otherwise emphasized, that the reproach is merited in 
some cases. The only help we can offer to these protestants 
is to advise them to concert measures for placing themselves 
outside the pale of the blackmailers and blackmailed. 

Whether or not the extent or amount of the bribery 
of gas officials, directors, and committeemen, that goes on 
throughout the United Kingdom, is over-stated by the Pall 
Mall Gazette, is after all a minor detail. The great thing 
to be borne in mind in relation to the matter is that if honest 
men wish to escape unmerited suspicion, which is often the 
same as condemnation, they must unite and overcome the 
evil, or the evil will overcome them. They must come out 
from among the unclean, or they will be defiled. Do not let 
us be misunderstood in regard to this matter. It is idle for 
gas officials to complain to us, or to anyone else, that they 
are unjustly suspected ; nothing can purify the reputation of 
a class of men but the spontaneous efforts of the men them- 
selves. No amount or fervency of friendly excuses can do 
this work ; and, indeed, any such attempts do much more 
harm than good. There is reason to believe that matters 
have come to a climax in respect of the movement for the 
suppression of the so-called ‘‘commission system,” which 
originated in the Salford affair of last year. After that dis- 
closure, a few commercial firms dealing in gas-works materials 
formed a mutual league, bound by the engagement not to give 
commissions to gas officials. Unfortunately, other firms almost 
ostentatiously abstained from committing themselves to any 
such promise. For a time, while nobody knew what might 
be the outcome of the Salford inquiry, it was comparatively 
easy for the non-bribing firms to keep to their programme. 
Officials were generally afraid to ask for money; and when 
they did, the demand could be quashed by a significant 
reference to Salford. Time has gone on, however, and the 
Salford scandal has had but a “lame and impotent conclu- 
‘« sion "—if it may be said to have come to any conclusion at 
all—which has robbed it of all moral weight. Venality laughs 
at the feebleness of authority, as displayed in this case. 
Consequently, the non-bribing firms now find themselves 
confronted by something very like a conspiracy between the 
venal agents of some of their best customers, and their less 
scrupulous trade rivals ; and are threatened with the loss of. 
much business unless they immediately recant their profession 
of pure dealing and pay the ‘‘ usual” commissions. 

This, as we are assured, is precisely how the matter stands 
at present ; and the latter state of the gas industry will be 
worse than the first, unless the honest men among gas 
directors, committeemen, and managers quit their present 
attitude of mild protest, and take active measures against the 
common enemy. The manufacturers cannot do anything 
without the assistance of the best men of the gas interest ; 
but, with a little help of the active kind, they are yet hopeful 
of withstanding the force of corrupt competition which will 
otherwise sweep them away. Hitherto the manufacturers 
have complained, and with justice, that the honest gas offi- 
cials have been content to reject bribes for themselves ; and, 
while preserving their own personal rectitude, have been 
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unwilling to stir a finger to render dishonesty less easy for 
others. A movement, complementary to the union of fair- 
dealing manufacturers, for securing the confederacy of the 
largest Gas Companies and Corporations in a system of re- 
quiring from their suppliers of materials a written declaration 
that it is not their habit to pay commissions to officials, 
failed through the reluctance of some few managers—well 
known for their abhorrence of the ‘‘ commission system’’—to 
admit the necessity of such a bridling measure. The time 
and opportunity have, however, now come for the recon- 
sideration of this project. It is the opinion of men well 
qualified to judge respecting this point, that if a dozen 
of the leading Gas Companies and Corporations owning 
gas-works would agree to insist in all cases upon such a 
declaration as that just mentioned, the back of the ‘‘ com- 
‘mission system” would be broken. We are actually in 


possession (privately) of the names of two large Gas Companies 
and two important Corporation Gas Committees who have 
taken the necessary resolution, under the advice of their 
principal officials, for carrying out this policy ; and they are 
only waiting for the adherence of two or three others, in 
order to give the movement a more general character, before 
putting it in operation. 


Who will join them? This is not 
a vague address in condemnation of wrong in the abstract, 
which, as the poet remarks, “ is always unpopular and never 
‘* gets pitied; because ‘tis what nobody ever committed.” It 
is a personal appeal addressed to every individual wielder 
of power connected with gas-works—whether as manager, 
secretary, director, or committeeman—who is conscious 
of his own clean-handedness. Will you who read 
these lines strike a blow to remove the scandal 
from the gas industry, by resolving that, so far as your 
influence reaches, the givers of bribes shall not browbeat 
their more honest rivals, and spread corruption further and 
deeper even than it extends at present? This is a personal 
question, if ever there was one; and must be settled by full 
recognition of that personal responsibility which the system 
of company and corporation trading so often obscures. 

We do not address these remarks to confirmed bribers 
and takers of bribes, who may sneer at them. For these, 
there must be another kind of treatment; and we are glad 
to think there is every probability of the introduction into 
Parliament, during the coming session, of a Bill to visit 
with fine+and imprisonment the paying and receiving of 
commissions. ‘ Respectable” firms and officials will be 
chary of putting themselves in the power of men who may 
at any time be their enemies, when they recognize the fact 
that exposure may mean criminal proceedings as well as loss 
of position, For the present, however, we desire to arouse the 
personal sensibilities of good men who have been hitherto 
content to keep their rectitude too much to themselves. 
Will these do anything to help their weaker brethren, who 
cannot withstand the subtle temptation conveyed in the term 
‘the usual commission?” It is the commonness of the fault 
that deprives it of its naturally ugly appearance. We would 
suggest that the representatives of the gas undertakings 
already mentioned as being ready to shut out bribing firms 
from their books should invite accredited representatives of 
other undertakings to a conference, where the question of con- 
stituting an informal union with this view could be discussed 
and settled. If any definite action of this kind is taken, we 
will gladly accord it all possible publicity and support ; and, 
meanwhile, we invite suggestions and correspondence upon 
the subject. In default of some internal reforming process, 
however, we cannot engage to occupy space in vague defences 
of the honour of members of the gas engineering profession, 
or in general denunciations of bribing and corruption. This 
is a matter that must be dealt with by the men directly im- 
plicated, and not be left to be talked about by their friends. 


A FOGGY WEEK. 
Tue atmospheric conditions contemplated in a recent article 
upon the winter work of gas managers—an extensive area of 
high barometrical readings, with the usual accompaniment of 
fog—were actually realized during the past week. Day after 
day there was no perceptible movement of the air; and, as a 
natural consequence, the fog grew blacker and more dismal, 


until at last the distinction between night and day became 
purely imaginary. An enormous amount of gas must have 
been consumed last week ; for the fog was very general over 
the United Kingdom. Fortunate were the gas managers who 
were able to begin the week with full stocks, and were pre- 
pared day after day to letthe public have as much gas as they 
wanted. Miserable indeed must have been the condition of 





—e 
those unfortunates who for any reason were caught unpre. 
pared for the strain, and whose days and nights were ogc, 
pied in watching pressures and counting rivets in the one 
two sheets of the last holders kept afloat. Most gas mam. 
gers have passed through such times at some period of they 
existence, and can recall foggy nights spent in small or badj 
equipped works, when remarkable devices have been adoptej 
for keeping the only holder off the ground until the witching 
hour when the shops closed. Bags of resin, sacks of col 
saturated with petroleum, cans of oil—anything and every. 
thing calculated to make gas quickly is pressed into tly 
service at such times. The furnaces are feverishly stoked, anj 
three-hour charges, or even less, are resorted to; while th, 
manager attends to the governor himself, just as the captaiy 
of a vessel goes to the wheel when his ship is in danger, 
This is what a long spell of fog means in some places, whey 
a struggling company have to make the best they can 
unfavourable working conditions. Of course, large unde. 
takings are never subject to any such trials. It is capital 
training, however, for young men brought up in large works, 
where there is plenty of everything at hand, and a pinch in 
keeping up the supply is unknown, to pass a winter in charg 
of a shambling gas-works such as we have imagined, wher 
the manager has personally to see to everything, and someting 
make gas, like the schoolboy carved his boat, “ all out of his 
‘‘own head.” A little of this kind of work goes a long way; 
and no man need wish his enemy a more wretched fate thay 
to be compelled to remain year after year in such miserable 
conditions. All the same, it is not altogether with uncomfort. 
able feelings that a man looks back upon such an experienc 
after the worst of its wretchedness has disappeared amid the 
mist of years. 

All the newspapers have been occupied in discussing the 
fog, and in recording its effects. The latter duty is much 
more profitable to the community of newspaper readers 
than the former exercise. To read of fleets of vessels kepi 
outside harbours, of trains running into each other, of men 
walking into canals, mail carts going astray, and the othe 
results of a dense and universal fog, is far more impressive 
than anything that newspaper writers can remark upon the 
subject. The worst of it is that the world which suffer 
from fog, reads of the mischief brought about thereby, ani 
would do anything to be delivered from fog, forgets all about 
the matter as soon as a breath of wind drives the unpleasant 
visitor away. It is more than probable that if a kind o 
respirator and eye-protector for use in foggy weather were 
to be offered for sale in shops, it would remain dead stock 
all the year round, even although its merits were so con 
spicuous as to ensure a great sale during the actual preva- 
lence of fog. The climate of the British Isles is so notoriously 
inconstant in all its moods, that we who have to endure its 
fickleness do so without any more thought than that a change 
will be sure to come speedily over whatever meteorological 
conditions may prevail at the moment. Thus it is that we 
suffer more from cold than Russians or Canadians, and from 
heat more than West Indians, simply because we cannot 
depend upon any such continuance of frost or sunshine as 
would warrant our adapting our way of living to either con 
dition. So itis with fogs. We know perfectly well that there 
will be a dozen or more foggy days every winter; but this 
knowledge does not make the slightest difference in ou 
domestic arrangements, even though we may know that 
there is a clear connection between the two, No English- 
man will think it worth while to seriously modify his fire 
grates and cooking-stoves solely on account of fog. His fire 
in winter is a permanent institution; while fog, which the 
smoke of the fire makes more objectionable than woull 
otherwise be the case, is a passing infliction. Consequently, 
the fire blazes, glows, and smokes indoors, winter afte 
winter, while the fog crawls over the land fitfully ; and its 
nauseousness to him while out of doors only makes thi 
Briton stir his fire more briskly when he gets home. 

Some of the newspapers have published the usual flood of 
nonsense, to the effect that smoky household fires, which are 
almittedly the cause of the most irritating characteristics 
town fogs in England, are wilful productions of the callous 
or ignorant householder and his yet more reactionary builder; 
and one writer whom we have noticed goes so far as to declat? 
that nothing but a severe law, rendering it penal in anybody 
to purchase or usea smoky fire-grate, will ever awaken Englisl 
men to a proper sense of their duties in this respect. Reading 
such rubbish as this, one is led to wonder what the wnite 
would say on the other side, if such a law as he professes 1 
regard as desirable, when there is not the remotest probability 
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of its enactment, were really passed by the Legislature, and 
rigorously enforced. Over and over again have we contended 
in these columns that smoke abatement enthusiasts, with 
whose motives we have the fullest possible sympathy, will 
never arrive at a proper understanding of the question while 
they cling to the fundamental error that the smokeless com- 
bustion of bituminous coal in open grates or closed stoves 
is either easy or profitable. It is very far from being a fact 
that there is any grate in existence which can be depended 
upon for burning bituminous coal without smoke; and there- 
fore to call people wilful and ignorant for doing what they 
could not well avoid, were they never so willing and intelligent, 
is ridiculous. Before we can pass an Act for the suppression, 
under penalty, of smoke from house chimneys, we must be in 
possession of the material means for carrying out the reform ; 
and of this there is no prospect. There are, of course, degrees 
of excellence, in the smoke-prevention sense, in fire-grates ; 
but calling a grate smokeless is like calling a building fireproof. 
In both cases the point really depends upon the quality of the 
contents. No grate is smokeless until the fire is out; just as 
no building is fireproof if it contains combustible materials. 

If the virulence of English town fogs is ever to be abated, 
it will be by dint of steady, quiet, unobtrusive alterations of 
domestic arrangements which it would be beneath the dignity 
of a newspaper writer to notice. It is not too much to hope 
that in time the production of smoke from house chimneys 
will be stopped for at least the summer half of the year, owing 
toa general use of gas cooking-stoves, and kitcheners burning 
small coke. Already there is a very sensible difference in this 
respect ; for in entire rows of houses in many towns nota 
single fire is lighted for months together. The more that gas 
is popularized among the poor, by weekly collections of rental, 
automatic prepayment meters, and similar devices, the more 
smokeless will our towns become ; for the humblest workman’s 
wife is the most likely to appreciate the labour and time- 
saving capabilities of the simple boiling-stove for preparing 
the early cup of tea, and it is the small fires otherwise required 
for such a purpose that make the most smoke. Smokeless- 
ness in summer is a very good object for immediate endeavour ; 
winter smokelessness is a more serious problem. Abuse it 
as we may, the cheerful open fire of coals is most suitable for 
combating the chills and damps which make up an English 
winter. If the climate gave us prolonged periods of really 
sharp frosts, such as prevailed for some weeks about this time 
last year, the open grate would quietly disappear in favour of 
more powerful and economical stoves. Merely to recall for a 
moment the cold of last January, and contrast it with the 
damp mildness of the past week, is sufficient to explain why 
the systematic warming of English houses is so rarely 
attempted. It is certain, when one thinks of it, that the 
British fog is a symptom of the existence of a complexity 
of meteorological, economic, and social considerations, and 
therefore cannot be removed by summary process, legal or 
otherwise, while its causes remain operative. 








Tue ManaGeMent or THE BrrutncHam Corporation Gas- 
Works.—Some grossly misleading statements in regard to the 
management of the Birmingham Corporation Gas-Works having 
found publicity in the Birmingham papers, the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee (Alderman Hart) has written to the Birmingham 
Gazette and Birmingham Mail to contradict them. The special 
matters dealt with will be apparent from Alderman Hart’s replies. 
He says the author of the statements in question must be clever at 
invention, as not one of them is consistent with the facts. The re- 
lation of the Committee to the promoters of the Claus process of 
gas purification was, he says, reported to the Council on July 3, 
1883 ; and no part of the expense incurred by them was borne by 
the Committee. ‘With reference to the other matters named, Al- 
derman Hart replies to them categorically, as follows :—It is not 
true that there is a long list of experimental failures at the works. 
It is not true that the Committee spent £4000, or any similar sum 
in trying to manufacture a gas for heating purposes. It is not 
true that the various systems of regenerative furnaces as applied 
by Mr. Hunt have proved worse than failures. It is not true that 
— is a breakdown of retort-settings, It is not true that the 

ngineer has had to fall back on the old retorts because of the 
failure of the retorts in the new house; this house having been 
steadily worked during the winter. It is not true that the gas was 
worse last winter than now; the official records both of the Com- 
mittee and the Magistrates showing the illuminating power to be 
ae the same.” Alderman Hart closes his letter by saying 

at if the author of the statements “has any purposes of malice 
to serve, he will no doubt continue his inventions ; but if he is a 
reap ty honest mind, open to conviction, and will come forth from 
me iding-place, I offer my services to him to be his guide on a 
rer aners visit to the works, where he will be able to learn how false 
statements are.” 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue occurrence, a year and a half ago, of lead poisoning in 
connection with a portion of the water supply of Sheffield, 
was the subject of remark in these columns. The topic is 
now made prominent by a still more serious outbreak of this 
malady—affecting not only Sheffield, but also several locali- 
ties in the neighbourhood of Chesterfield, including Dronfield. 
Instances of lead poisoning have occurred at intervals in 
Sheffield for many years past; but it is stated that there 
has been a marked increase in the number of cases within 
the past two years, and especially within the past few 
months. Although there is some dispute as to the exact 
source of the mischief affecting Sheffield, the balance of 
proof favours the conclusion that the water collected in the 
Redmires reservoir is mainly in fault. The visitation not 
only occasions a large amount of sickness, but imperils human 
life; death being accelerated in one instance where an 
affection of the heart existed, and other fatalities being more 
or less implicated. The water from the Redmires reservoir 
contains an amount of free acid which readily acts on lead, 
whether in the form of pipes or cisterns, so as to make the 
supply poisonous. In the vicinity of Chesterfield the water 
is supplied by the Rural Sanitary Authority, who have works 
of their own. In this instance the poisoning occurs in con- 
nection with a reservoir situated at Ramsley. Of late, owing 
to certain legal proceedings, a change has been made in the 
area drawn upon for the supply of this reservoir; and a large 
tract of moorland has been drained as a feeder. This part of 
the supply, known as the Leashfield water, is derived from 
land of a boggy nature ; and it was soon after a change thus 
effected that lead poisoning made its appearance at Dronfield, 
followed by a similar outbreak in other parts dependent on 
the same supply. Some time ago, as many as 107 cases of 
lead poisoning were reported. In the Journan of June 1, 
1886, will be found an able report by Dr. Sinclair White, 
the Medical Officer of Health for Sheffield, relative to the 
occurrence of lead poisoning in that borough. It was then 
shown that the Redmires water was perfectly wholesome in 
itself, but contained a proportion of free acid apparently 
derived from the decomposition of peat. As a remedy, it was 
suggested that this particular water, before distribution in 
the town, should be brought into contact for a short time with 
limestone broken into small fragments. Shortly before the 
discussion of this subject by Dr. White, the District Registrars 
in the space of a month reported two deaths from lead poison- 
ing in Sheffield. During the recent parliamentary inquiry rela- 
tive to the Sheffield Water Bills, Dr. White gave evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords, in which he 
reiterated the views contained in the report already referred 
to. Dr. Odling gave evidence showing that the most effective 
plan was to silicate the water. As a complete filter, Dr. 
Odling proposed putting sand on the top of limestone and 
flint. On the whole, it is sufficiently clear that lead poison- 
ing in connection with the water supply of Sheffield and the 
Chesterfield district, is perfectly preventible. The Sheffield 
Water Company, in their Bill (which suffered rejection in 
the House of Lords), provided for the construction of filter- 
beds, such as would have rendered the Redmires water harm- 
less. Where limestone only is employed, it is requisite to 
cleanse the surface of the material at intervals, or to change 
the stone altogether. The Rural Sanitary Authority in the 
Chesterfield Union applied limestone to their reservoirs some 
time ago; but the effect—excellent at first—has since ceased, 
and the mischief seems worse than ever. Pending the con- 
struction of the requisite filter-beds, whether at Sheffield or 
in the other locality, the erection of stand-pipes on the mains 
would be a valuable aid. In other cases the inhabitants 
might make use of properly constructed filters, or they could 
take care to ruu off the water which has been standing in 
lead pipes before drawing what they require for drinking 
purposes. But the state of affairs is one which specially calls 
for the utmost energy and alacrity on the part of the autho- 
rities who have charge of the water supply, and to whom the 
public have a right to look for protection. 








Tur MANAGEMENT OF THE SALForD Gas-Works.—At their meet- 
ing last Thursday, the Gas Committee of the Salford Corporation 
considered the applications, numbering 88, for the position of Engi- 
neer and Manager of the gas-works, which were invited by adver- 
tisement in our columns some weeks ago. The list was reduced to 
eight ; and these gentlemen will be requested to appear before the 
Committee at a meeting to be held next Thursday. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietvs. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET 
(For Srockx anp SHare List, see p. 120.) 
Tue Bank of England rate was reduced on Thursday from 4 per 
cent. (at which it had been standing since the 1st of September) to 
34 per cent. A change had been regarded as almost a certainty— 
indeed, a 3 per cent. rate would not have come as a surprise; and, 
therefore, its actual advent produced no momentous influence. This 
time last year the rate was 5 per cent. On the Stock Exchange, 
business has, on the whole, been rather quiet during the week, and 
somewhat fluctuating. It being settlement week, fresh business 
has been lighter. At the outset there was a good demand for first- 
class securities for investment; money being in little demand, and 
the Funds standing very high. The latter receded during the week ; 
Consols showing a fall of about §. Local loans and certain miscel- 
laneous securities (notably mines) have enjoyed most attention. 
The Foreign Market has been rather uneasy, owing to the German 
Emperor's ill-health, and to no progress towards any assurance of 
the maintenance of peace in Eastern Europe being apparent. Rails, 
on the whole, have been quiet, notwithstanding slight ephemeral 
activity on dividend announcements. Gas has been decidedly 
more active; and all changes continue to be in the upward direc- 
tion. The most noticeable feature has been the demand for Monte 
Video, the shares of which (for the first time in our record, we be- 
lieve) have advanced to a premium. The slight show of weakness 
noted at the close of the preceding week in Gaslight ‘‘ A,” became 
more marked on Monday; but the stock rallied on Thursday (per- 
haps under the influence of the foggy weather), and marked its best 
price on Friday. South Metropolitan show an advance in nearly 
all issues; and Metropolitan of Melbourne keepssteadily creeping up. 
The demand for high-class securities has favourably ‘affected the 
debenture stocks of the London Companies. This influence is also 
apparent among the Water Companies; nearly all exhibiting ad- 
vances in quotations ranging from 1 to 8 per cent. Lambeth 10 
per cents. have made the rise we noted as being feasible; and they 
now stand level with Chelsea. New River has not moved, but shows 
a disposition to get stronger. The daily course through the week 
was: A fair tendency to firmness generally on Monday ; but busi- 
ness was only moderate. Gas presented no remarkable feature. 
South Metropolitan ‘“‘B” rose 1; but Gaslight ‘A’ fell1. Water 
was brisk; but quotations did not move. Tuesday was, on the 
whole, firm but quiet. Gas was quieter and unchanged. Water 
was pretty active again; and Chelsea, East London, and Lambeth 
10 per cents. rose 1 each. Wednesday was rather inclined to be 
dull and weak. Gas was about the same as the previous day, and 
Water was quieter ; but Kent and Southwark ordinary rose 1 each. 
The general dulness in the chief departments continued on Thurs- 
day ; but Gas was more active and stronger. Gaslight ‘ A” re- 
covered 1; and in South Metropolitan, the “‘ A” rose 1; the ** B,” 2; 
and debenture, 14. Hardly any business was done in Water ; but 
advances in price were extensive. Chelsea, Kent, West Middlesex, 
and Lambeth 10 per cents.'improved 1 each ; Lambeth 73 per cents., 
2; and ditto debenture, 1}. Friday was quiet and without much 
variation either way. Gas was fairly active, and prices were good ; 
but the only change was an advance of 4 in Monte Video. Water 
was quiet, and did not move. Saturday was dull and, as usual, 
very quiet. Business in Gas was mostly in Buenos Ayres, which 
was done repeatedly at a little better than middle price. Gaslight 
6 per cent. debentures and Metropolitan of Melbourne advanced 1 
each. In Water, business was mostly in Lambeth 10 per cents., 
which rose 1. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

PROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR THE CITY OF LONDON—ADDRESS BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS AND ELEC- 
TRICIANS—THE ‘“‘ HOUSE-TO-HOUSE” ELECTRIC LIGHTING COMPANY— 
ANOTHER DEATH IN THE DYNAMO ROOM. 

THE most noteworthy item of news for the week, in regard to mat- 

ters electrical, is the discussion by the Commissioners of Sewers of 

& proposed agreement with the Brush Company for lighting an 


important line of streets in the City, extending from the Poultry 


westward to Fleet Street and to the Embankment. It has been 
known that negotiations with this view have been going on for a 
long time ; and on Tuesday last the report of the Streets Com- 
mittee of the Commission was published, and its adoption moved 
by Mr. J. C. Bell. It was proposed by the agreement that had 
been provisionally entered into between the Streets Committee and 
the Brush Company—the heads of which will be found elsewhere 
—to have 169 are lamps ‘‘ of 2000-candle power”’ at £26 per lamp 
per annum, or £43894 in all, to replace 616 gas lamps, costing 
£2246; ‘ the total illuminating power of the arc lamps to be about 
82 times that of the present gas lighting.” This statement has 
been published in the newspapers upon the authority of the Streets 
Committee of the Sewers Commission. It is, as our readers very 
well know, a fraud. Is there no electrician in the City of London 
bold or honest enough to make a protest against this illu- 
sory valuation of ar: lamps at about four times their 
real luminous effect? It is apparently useless for any- 
body interested in gas lighting to claim the equal right of 
expressing gas-lamps by ‘French measurement;” but it is 
astonishing that electricians should be permitted to impose upon 
the public in this way. The promises of the Brush Company in 
this matter are easily reduced toa basis of fact. Their so-called 


reality ; and thus, instead of giving a light 32 times that of ty 
existing gas-lamps—which, by the way, are scandalously insyg, 
cient—they would give nominally eight times the light of the gay 
As, however, two electric lamps would have to take the place 
seven gas-lamps, the lighting would be of the “ spottiest ” deser; 

tion, and the brillianoy of the sparsely sprinkled lamps would } 

one of their greatest disadvantages in the eyes of drivers of velj 
cles. The true meaning of the agreement came out, however 
when the Commissioners were told that the lamps which th 

were to pay for at the rate of £26 each would cost £49 to th 
Brush people, who were nevertheless willing to give this bribe 
order to obtain the privilege of private lighting along the route ¢ 
their cables. There was no caution money provided in the agree 
ment, nor penalty for discontinuing the street lighting. It wy 
evident, therefore, that the electricians might make a cat’s-paw ¢ 
the Commission if the agreement was signed. This was too much, 
even for the Commissioners of Sewers. They are willing enoug 
to favour electricians, and they do their best to give their frien 
occasion to refer to the gloomy state of the streets as evidence thy 
electric lighting is badly wanted; but the line must be dram 
somewhere. Consequently they referred the agreement back to the 
Committee for the insertion of stringent forfeiture clauses, whic) 
will probably kill it at once. 

Mr. Edward Graves, Chief Engineer of the Postal Telegrapl 
Department, delivered on Thursday last his Inaugural Address x» 
President of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electrician 
for the ensuing year. '‘lhis is the Association that was thought 
scarcely big enough to hold the electric lighting interest, who 
thereupon attempted, and failed, to get up a small society of their 
own. As might be expected, Mr. Graves had very little to say upon 
the subject of electric lighting ; and what he did say was merely 
as a part of some general remarks relating the benefits conferrel 
upon the world by the use of electricity in its various develop. 
ments, and was characterized by strict moderation. He estimated 
that about 5000 persons gain their livelihood in connection with 
the electric lighting industry in this country. This seems rather 
a sanguine estimate ; but it may be allowed to pass. Although as 
a telegraph engineer it was plain to which branch of electrical work 
Mr. Graves specially inclined, he candidly confessed that telegraphy 
has not now so many attractions for electricians as it had before it 
was so thoroughly worked out. The other applications of electricity 
are more fascinating both for students and the public—the latter 
being also influenced, it may be suggested, by the consideration 
that there is no money to be made now out of telegraph specula- 
tions. Mr. Graves did not conceal his opinion that the lighting 
and power-distributing electricians have a good deal to do before 
they can claim the proficiency in the art which he assumed 
for telegraphists. On the whole, it cannot be said that the address 
was particularly interesting. 

Last week an advertisement appeared in the London newspapers 
of the House-to-House Electric Light Supply Company, Limited— 
these electrical speculations always have awkwardly long names 
—which is apparently the outcome of the Brighton and Eastbourne 
experiments. The Company profess to be willing to set up an in- 
stallation wherever 50 householders, willing to contract for 2000 
lights, can be got to unite in an application fora supply. They 
promise that in this case the charge will be at the rate of 1s. per 
Board of Trade unit, which they state to be equivalent to gas at 6s. 
per 1000 cubic feet. This admission does the Company credit, so 
far as it goes. It scarcely goes far enough, however ; for the Board 
of Trade unit is nearer as an equivalent to 100 cubic feet of gas than 
to any other valuation. This would make the Company’s price for 
incandescent electric lighting equal to gas at 10s. per 1000 cubic feet 
—and this would not be out of the way for small installations of 50 
houses. The Company offer to supply by ‘‘a simple but perfectly 
efficient meter,” of which they appear to have the monopoly, for 
nobody else ever heard of an electricity meter to which such 4 
description could be held to apply. Altogether, the promises of the 
Company are very fair; and nobody will begrudge them all the 
financial success they can earn. 

There was, we learn, another death in a dynamo-room shortly 
before Christmas; this time at the works of Pontymister Tin Plate 
Company, South Wales. This Company have adopted electric 
lighting for part of their premises, retaining gas for the remainder; 
and the mysterious death of one of their fitters in the dynamo-room 
was one of the earliest proofs of the comparative safety of electric 
lighting as compared with gas. How the unfortunate man came 
by his death, nobody knew, as the inquest was never reported in 
the local papers. The fact remains, however, that the dynamo has 
claimed another victim. If this goes on, it will be necessary to 
place all electric lighting plant under proper inspection. Up to the 
present time the fatalities in connection with electric lighting in 
England have been few, because there has been so little opportunity 
for the display of the deadly power of strong electrical currents, But 
if electric lighting installations are to be popularized, this matter 
will require looking into, 





Tue Sream-Rotier Case.—It may be remembered that at the 
conclusion of the application for a new trial last November, in the 
Divisional Court, of the action brought by The Gaslight and Coke 
Company against the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, it 
was understood that there would be an appeal by the defendants 
from the decision of the learned Judges (Justices Stephen and 
Charles). b 
doned this idea, and have resolved to leave undisturbed the judg- 





2000-candle power lamps are only about 500-candle power in 


ment of the Court. 


We learn, however, that the Vestry have now aban- | 
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A COMPETITION OF COKE-HEATING APPLIANCES 
IN BRUSSELS. 

In the spring of last year the Belgian Association of Gas Managers 
decided to organize a competition of coke-heating appliances, with 
the twofold object of making the public better acquainted with the 
s specially suited for the utilization of this residual, and 
of stimulating the makers to further improve their manufacture by 
indicating the lines on which this improvement should proceed. 
The utility of a competition of this kind was recognized by all ; and 
as far as the members of the Association were concerned, as gas 
managers, it was incumbent upon them to find fresh outlets for the 
growing accumulations of coke resulting from its increased produe- 
tion. Owing to the low — of coal in Belgium, this may be said 
to be the only combustible employed, except in industrial opera- 
tions ; and therefore the Association considered that it would only 
be by demonstrating unmistakeably the superiority of coke for 
culinary purposes and for the heating of apartments, that they would 
succeed in convincing the public of its practical and economical ad- 
vantages. ‘They were impressed with the fact that, as a general rule, 
heating appliances, whether coke or coal is to be employed as the 
fuel, are for the most part the productions of inexperienced makers, 
and are more remarkable for their elaborate display of useless orna- 
ment than for the possession of qualities enabling them to utilize 
to the best purpose the material consumed therein. It was the 
consciousness of the existence of these defects that led the Associa- 
tion to institute the competition ; and, in order to induce manufac- 
turers to take part in it, they announced that prizes to the extent 
of 6000 frs. (£240) would be awarded. Pecuniary assistance to 
carry out the scheme was requested from the various gas companies 
and municipal authorities whose officers are connected with the 
Association, with the result that more than the above-named 
amount was subscribed. The Municipality of Brussels headed the 
list with 8000 frs., and the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
followed with 1000 frs.; smaller sums, down to 100 frs., being 
forwarded from minor undertakings. The Company supplying 
St.-Josse-ten-Noode (a district of Brussels), in addition to a'subscrip- 
tion of 500 frs., undertook to bear the entire expense of testing the 
appliances. Upon the initiative of M. Aerts, the Chief Carbonizing 
Engineer at the Brussels Municipal Gas-Works, a provisional 
Committee—consisting of himself and four colleagues, all holding 
positions in gas undertakings—was formed to organize the competi- 
tion. Subsequently the members of the Committee of the Society 
were associated with them, to constitute a jury to examine the 
appliances submitted and award the prizes; and in this work the 
Deputy-Manager of the St.-Josse-ten- Noode Gas- Works (M. Pavoux) 
and the Chemist of the Brussels Gas- Works (M. Richard) lent most 
valuable assistance, 

The preceding particulars (some of which were given in the 
Journal for July 5 last year, in a preliminary notice of the project) 
are furnished by the report presented by the Committee at the 
general meeting of the Association held last Wednesday, a copy of 
which document has been kindly forwarded to us. It contains 
the report of the Jurors, setting forth the principles upon which 
they conducted their tests ; a table giving the results of the trials ; 
the names and addresses of the prize-winners; and a series of 
plates showing the premiated appliances. The stoves were grouped 
into four classes, comprising: (A) Slow-combustion stoves, of which 
there were three kinds; (B) carriage and tramear stoves ; (C) open 
stoves, three kinds ; (D) various types of stoves and kitcheners. In 
testing these appliances, the Jurors rejected all those which, on first 
trial, were found to be liable to give off deleterious gases, or which 
would present red-hot surfaces to the air to be heated. In order to 
arrive at the useful effect of the apparatus, they ascertained the 
ratio between the quantity of heat produced and that utilized in 
the locality to be warmed ; the length of time the stove was capable 
of working without requiring an additional supply of fuel was noted ; 
and, finally, its price was taken into account. It is scarcely necessary 
to reproduce the details of the method adopted by the Jurors to 
determine the working capacity of the appliances; the results of 
their labours being of more general interest. In Class A, they 
awarded a gold medal to M. Charles Bourdon, of Paris, who sub- 
mitted two stoves, identical in construction, but differing in size. The 
action of these stoves is said to have been irreproachable. A charge 
of 40 litres of coke was introduced into the larger stove at starting ; 
and no further supply of fuel was required for 24 hours. Of the 
total amount of heat produced, 97 per cent. was utilized. In the 
case of the small stove, the charge was 25 litres, and it lasted 20 
hours; the available heat being 95-4 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion. In the second series in this class—stoves suitable for warming 
halls and spacious apartments—M. Peyre-Gough, also of Paris, 
secured a gold medal for his ‘* Phoenix ”’ stoves, which yielded from 
85 to 94 per cent. of the heat produced. In the same series, MM. 
Godin et Cie., of Laeken, obtained a gold medal for a stove having 
the same general arrangements as the ‘ Phoenix,’ and showing a 
very high duty. In the third series—stoves for ordinary apartments 
—ten appliances were submitted ; five being on wheels, and so con- 
structed as to allow of their being shifted from place to place 
without liability to produce smoke. For stoves of this kind gold 
medals were awarded to M. Louis Courtot, of Déle, and to MM. 
Godin et Cie.; and silver ones to MM. Boucher et Cie., of 
Fumay, in the Ardennes, and to M. Reveilhac, of Paris. In 

lass _B—carriage and tramcar stoves—only two appliances were 
submitted. _ The one which yielded the best results was sent 
by M. Mallieux, of Liége; and he received for it a bronze medal. 
In Class C—ventilating stoves—silver medals were awarded to 


apparatu 


M. Bourdon, of Paris, and MM. Geneste-Herscher et Cie., of | 


Brussels, By the aid of these stoves, with a very small consump- 
tion of fuel, a continuous renewal of the air of an apartment can be 
ensured. From a hygienic point of view, therefore, they fulfil all 
the most favourable conditions. Inthe second series of stoves in 
this class—open stoves with circulation of air—bronze medals were 
given to MM. Godin et Cie. and M. Reveilhac; while in the third 
series, for a stove furnished with a fire-clay back, the Société 
Anonyme des Poéleries Belges, of Haine-Saint-Pierre, obtained a 
bronze medal. In reference to these simple stoves, the Jurors 
remark that the results yielded by them showed that when it is spe- 
cially desired to have energetic ventilation, without regard to strict 
economy, they answer perfectly. In Class D—kitcheners—no appli- 
ance was sent which, in the view of the Jurors, satisfied all require- 
ments. Some, however, possessed qualities which distinguished 
them. MM. Godin et Cie., who were successful in other classes, 
secured a gold medal for a stove which allowed of the combustion 
products being carried away direct, or caused to pass beneath the 
oven or the boiler. M. Hosseley-Pauwels, of Brussels, obtained 
a silver medal; while bronze medals were awarded to M. Bau- 
duin, of Nivelles, and to MM. Ronvaux et Fils, of Namur. Of 
the various stoves of other kinds in this class, none were deemed 
worthy of reward. Some of them were fed indiscriminately with 
coal or coke, and consequently did not answer the special purpose 
contemplated by the projectors of the competition; others re- 
quired frequent renewal of the charge, and, as a necessary result, 
needed considerable attention ; while most of them gave inferior 
results in respect of their yield of heat. 

At the conclusion of the Jurors’ labours, the competing appliances 
were exhibited at the stove depot of the Brussels Municipality in 
the Rue Grétry. Numerous orders have since been received for the 
premiated stoves; and this may be taken as evidence of the appre- 
ciation by the public of their special qualities, which the experi- 
ments instituted by the Association had brought into prominence. 
As far as the heating of apartments is concerned, something very 
near perfection seems to have been attained with the slow-combus- 
tion stoves ; and the efforts of the Committee will now be directed to 
inducing manufacturers to put upon the market kitcheners specially 
constructed for the use of coke. They have already had a stove of 
this kind made upon the principles which they consider should be 
embodied in such appliances ; and this it is intended to use in public 
demonstrations of cooking by means of coke. For this purpose, 
the services of a person who has had practical experience with 
these stoves have been secured; and, if necessary, special instruc- 
tion in their use will be given to purchasers at their own houses. 

The foregoing is a sketch of the work of the Committee of the 
Association so far as it has gone. The remarkable results brought 
out by the trials have, they admit, been a revelation to them ; for 
although several of the members had employed coke-heating appa- 
ratus, and had recognized their regular and economical action, 
their heat-giving power had never, as far as they knew, been accu- 
rately determined until the experiments above referred to were 
carried out. The Committee are not unmindful of the fact that 
this is their first step in the direction of giving an impetus to the 
use of an important residual of coal carbonization, in the profitable 
disposal of which they and all their confréres engaged in the 
manufacture and supply of gas have an interest; and with this 
feeling they consider it t> be their duty to steadily continue the 
work they have commenced, the first results of which have been so 
satisfactory. 





Ir is announced that Mr. John Miles, a Director of the West 
Middlesex Water-Works Company, has just joined the:Board of the 
New River Company. 

We have received a copy of the “ Electricians’ Directory and 
Handbook for 1888.’’ It consists of a number of useful tables re- 
lating to dynamos, are and incandescent lamps, batteries, &c. ; 
with a list of home and foreign electricians and electrical apparatus 
makers. An interesting section of the work is that devoted to 
biographical notices of eminent men connected with electricity, 
some of whose portraits are given. The contents of the book (which 
has reaclsed its sixth year of publication) have been corrected up to 
December last; and as the work is issued from the office of the 
Electrician, the information afforded by its pages should be reliable. 
It is clearly printed, but bound in what must be regarded as a too 
gaudy cover. 

Mr. A. Cotson, the Gas Engineer of the Leicester Corporation, is 
the President of the Gas Department Ambulance Corps; and in 
this capacity he last Tuesday invited the members and their friends 
to a social gathering at the Co-operative Hall. Somett:ing like 300 
persons, including several members of the Gas Committee, accepted 
the invitation; and the Chairman of the Committee (Alderman 
Wood) presided. Mr. Colson read an exhaustive account of the 
formation of the Order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
tracing its history down to the time of the establishment of the 
branch at the Aylestone Gas- Works, in whose interest the gathering 
was being held. A practical demonstration was then given ef 
ambulance work by members of the corps, one feature being the 
rescuing of a man who was supposed to be in danger of suffocation 
by an escape of gas, and after the experiments had concluded, 
much enthusiasm was evoked at the announcement that Alderman 
Wood and Mr. C. Wright had generously promised to provide an 
ambulance waggon for each of the gas-works. Mr. Colson, at his 
own expense, had provided a good programme of music and an 
ample supply of refreshment; and the remainder of the evening 





was spent ina social manner, 
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WELDON MUD: A SUBSTITUTE FOR OXIDE OF IRON. 
THE laboratory experiments conducted by Dr. Hood and Mr. A. G. 
Salamon, and referred to in the course of their paper read before 
the London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry on the 
znd inst. (see ante, pp. 64-7), have naturally attracted much attention 
amongst gas engineers, who are always ready to welcome any new 
process that promises some improvement on existing methods. In 
view of the fact that the publication of the paper was premature— 
some experiments on a working scale not having been completed 
as soon as was expected—it will be well to reserve for the present 
any decided expression of opinion as to the advisability of adopting 
this material in gas-works; but, meanwhile, there are a few points 
in the paper to which some consideration may be directed. 

The authors are scarcely on all-fours with modern gas engineering 
processes. They quote as a practical difficulty the behaviour of 
carbonic acid in displacing sulphuretted hydrogen. So it was, so 
long as it was not clearly understood; but now no trouble is ex- 
perienced in using the lime purifiers before the oxide or afterwards, 
as may be most convenient. Then with regard to oxide of iron, 
if this material is of fair quality, and is treated with proper pre- 
cautions (which are very simple in character, and well known to 
all who have had any actual experience in gas-works), and if the 
purifiers.are of ample area, there is no difficulty in charging it with 
as much as 60 per cent. of sulphur. This limit was frequently 
exceeded, even before the air process for revivifying in situ came 
into use; and with the aid of this modern improvement, it is 
possible to obtain much higher results. But there is an inaccuracy 
in the authors’ reasoning, which, even if their estimate is accepted, 
changes their result of a loss of 26s. per ton into a small profit. 
They say that two tons of ore are required to absorb a ton of 
sulphur; but, as a matter of fact, two tons of ore would take up 
two tonsof sulphur, The proportion of sulphur is always quoted 
in terms of the foul and not of the fresh material ; and by an oxide 
containing 50 per cent. of sulphur, gas engineers would understand 
a compound comprising two tons of oxide and two tons of sulphur. 
The authors value a ton of used oxide at 23s.; half of this would 
consist of sulphur from the gas, and the remainder of 10 cwt. of 
the original oxide bought, which would have cost 15s. 

Three distinct sets of purifiers are certainly a complication; and 
it would be a great advantage if the carbonic acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and sulphur compounds could be all removed at one 
stroke. But there is an objection to such a proceeding, which 
appears to us insuperable. If these three classes of compounds 
always existed in regular and unvarying proportions, it might 
be possible to so arrange the constituents of a purifying mixture 
that it would practically become saturated in respect to each 
at the same time. But, as a matter of fact, they are subject 
to independent variations. So that, just as the strength of a 
fort is measured by its weakest point, the efficacy of such a 
mixture would be gauged by its power to take up all three classes. 
The moment it became incapable of absorbing more of any one 
class, it would be useless. If saturated, say, in respect to carbonic 
acid, it would have to be taken out, although possibly capable 
of a great deal more work in respect to sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphur compounds. 

The Weldon mud possesses some points of similarity to Irish 
bog ore. If we imagine the oxide of iron in the latter to be re- 
placed by manganese oxide, and the organic matter by lime, 
we arrive at a fair idea of Weldon mud, which, according to 
the authors, comprises 37 per cent. of manganese oxides, and 
11 per cent. of lime; the remainder consisting chiefly of moisture. 
Manganese resembles iron in many respects, both in a physical 
and chemical sense; therefore the Weldon mud may be regarded 
as a relation, and not entirely different from the oxide of iron which 
it is claimed to be capable of replacing. So far as the removal of 
carbonic acid is concerned, the manganese oxide is inert in the 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen ; indeed, it appears that sulphu- 
retted hydrogen would displace carbonic acid from it by a reaction 
the reverse of that which obtains with lime. So the only active 
agent in the mixture for the removal of carbonic acid is the 11 per 
cent. of lime, which would continue to absorb this gas until 
saturated, after which it would be an inert carbonate of lime un- 
affected by subsequent revivifications. The crude gas at the inlet 
to the purifiers usually contains quite as much carbonic acid as sul- 
phuretted hydrogen; so it appears that the first exposure would 
be more than sufficient to saturate the mixture with the first-named 
impurity, and that subsequently it would be as inert in this respect 
as oxide of iron. 

But if the claims advanced for Weldon mud in respect to sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and bisulphide of carbon can be sustained in 
practice, they will be amply sufficient to secure its acceptation as a 
substitute for Irish bog ore. The prospect of a material that will 
take up much more sulphur at each exposure, and revivify more 
rapidly, is certainly attractive, as it mean decreased labour and 
less nuisance. And, of course, there is no reason why the plan of 
revivification in sitw should not be applied to it as well as to oxide 
ofiron. We therefore await with interest the result of trials on a 
practical scale. 

One of the experiments described by the authors was particularly 
interesting, as showing that the Weldon mud could be used in a 
liquid form. When sulphuretted hydrogen was passed through 
water containing the mud in suspension, the liquid gradually be- 
came lear—the resulting sulphide presumably passing into solu- 
tion._If this could be applied in practice, the progress of the 
magma towards complete saturation would be readily ascertain- 
able, and the operations might be conducted in closed vessels. 





Another advantage claimed for the Weldon mud is that it ey 
be more readily treated for utilization of the sulphur, which is, 
course, important as affecting the cost of the material. If th 
spent ‘‘mud” can be sold for a price that will cover—or betty 
still, more than cover—the cost of a fresh supply, an addition, 
inducement to use it will be furnished. So that altogether th, 
properties of the material are such as to warrant careful trials, o 
a working scale not too small, as to its behaviour in the purifie, 
and in the revivifying-shed. 





THE ANALYSIS OF MINERAL OIL GASES. 

At a recent meeting of the Glasgow and Scottish Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Mr. James B. Macarthur read , 
paper setting forth the results of some experiments he had mad 
on this subject. After remarking that the various forms of appa. 
ratus used for the production of illuminating gas from burning oil of 
‘80 to ‘81 sp. gr., or from the cheaper intermediate oil of *84 to +87 
sp. gr., give substantially the same results, and are usually worked 
at such a heat as will yield 85 to 100 cubic feet per gallon, or 
22,000 to 28,000 cubic feet per ton of 50 to 60 candle gas, he re. 
ferred to the constitution of these oils, and also to the gases pro. 
duced from them. The former area complex mixture of hydro. 
carbons, principally comprising members of the olefine and of the 
normal paraffin series; and in passing through a retort at a tem. 
perature of from 1400° to 1800° Fahr., the oil readily breaks up 
into gas, which has been shown by Armstrong and Miller to con. 
sist principally of members of the olefine, benzene, and pseudo: 
acetylene series, with mere traces of true paraffins or other 
saturated hydrocarbons. This almost complete absence of the 
higher paraffins from ordinary oil gas led the author to inquire 
whether an oil gas produced at a lower temperature would also be 
destitute of them, and especially whether paraffins would be found 
in the gas produced during the distillation of mineral oil with open 
steam in the ordinary course of refining, and which is always present 
to a considerable extent—frequently as much as 1 eubic foot per 
gallon of crude oil distilled. 

The gas begins to be evolved when about two-thirds of the 
charge has distilled over; and as the process continues, the gas 
is found to vary considerably in illuminating power and com- 
position. The first portion is produced at the lowest tempera- 
ture at which permanent gas can be formed under the con- 
ditions, and is very rich in heavy hydrocarbons; but as the 
distillation progresses, and the temperature of the still rises, it 
becomes poorer, less luminous, and contains hydrocarbons of a 
lower carbon density. At the end of the distillation, when only 
spongy coke remains in the still, the gas which continues to come 
off is only equal in illuminating power to 10 or 15 candles, and 
the total carbon density of the gas is a trifle over unity. The gas 
for the experiments was sampled from the end of the condensing 
still; and in all cases it was allowed to stand for some time at a 
temperature of 50° to 55° Fahr., to deposit the vapours of naphtha 
and decomposition products with which it was saturated. To 
afford a means of comparison, some ordinary oil gas was prepared 
in a small iron retort from intermediate oil of 86 sp. gr. at various 
temperatures. The experiments embraced the approximate deter- 
mination of the illuminating power and specific gravity, the 
measurement of the carbonic acid obtained on combustion, the 
absorption by bromine, and the carbon density of the olefines so 
absorbed, and amount of absorption obtained by treatment with a 
uniform quantity of 5 volumes of mineral oil of ‘87 sp. gr. to 100 
volumes of the gas to absorb parafiin, the carbon density of the 
absorbed parafiins, and the quantity of carbonic acid furnished by 
the combustion of the residue. It will be seen from the table on 
the opposite page that the samples advance progressively from the 
lowest to the highest possible temperature at which an iron retort 
can be worked. 

The low carbon densities of the high-temperature gases show 
the presence of free hydrogen, which is due to the decomposition 
of the hydrocarbons into the less highly hydrogenated olefines, 
and to the formation of coke. At lower temperatures the paraftiin 
breaks up into lower olefines and paraffins, the latter of which 
may be largely represented by marsh gas; indeed, the author 
found reason to believe that sample No. 7, after the removal of 
the olefines, consisted of about two parts of hydrogen and one 
part of marsh gas by volume. He also quoted experiments show- 
ing that sample No. 2 contained about 9 per cent. of free hydrogen ; 
so it appeared that this gas was always present. Considering the 
great richness in heavy hydrocarbons shown by the low-tempera- 
ture gases, their illuminating value was disappointing ; and it was 
remarkable that Nos. 5 and 6, though possessing hydrocarbons yield- 
ing a much less carbon density than Nos. 1, 2, and 3, should possess 
so much more illuminating power. Similar differences, however, 
have repeatedly been previously observed. The author considers 
that the heavy hydrocarbons present in the still gas consist of 
olefines and paraffins in about equal proportions; and thus this 
gas differs altogether from ordinary oil gas, which contains very 
little heavy hydrocarbon that is not removable by bromine. 
Messrs. Young and Thorp have found that solid paraffin wax, 
repeatedly distilled under low temperatures, breaks up into about 
equal proportions of liquid paraffins and olefines. It will be seen 
from sample No. 8, which consisted of air saturated with ordinary 
gasoline—the most volatile part of the naphtha recovered by 
scrubbing the still gas with oil—that about equal parts of the hydro- 
carbons were respectively absorbed by bromine and heavy oil. | 

Before leaving the subject of Mr. Macarthur’s experiments, it 
will be interesting to glance at them from a gas engineering point 
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vas actually better in quality than the low-temperature gases. It 
therefore appears that the conditions prevailing in the stills are not 
favourable to the production of illuminating gases of high quality. 
The carbon density of the olefines bears some sort of proportion, 
but by no means a definite one, to the illuminating power. In the 
samples of high-temperature oil gas there is a marked agreement 
—all three being about 2°5; and in the low-temperature gases, al- 
though there is a slight falling off, it is not proportionate to the 
illuminating power. Samples Nos. 1 and 2, although of the same 
illuminating value, show some difference in respect to carbon den- 
sity. So it is evident that the hopes that have been attached to 
the carbon density of the olefines, as affording some means of 
arriving at the commercial value of ordinary illuminating coal 
gas, are not likely to be realized. It is remarkable that the 
paraffins removable by heavy oil have so little effect on illuminat- 
ing value; and this throws some light on the fact that oil gas al- 
ways contains a larger proportion of olefines absorbable by bromine 
than a coal gas of similar illuminating value. 

Another point brought out by the paper is that the illuminating 
value of the product does not necessarily vary with the tempera- 
ture. In connection with the distillation of coal, it has usually 
been assumed that the lower temperatures produce the highest 
illuminating power of gas; and this is undoubtedly true to some 
extent, but not invariably so. This is of great practical importance, 
because if the lowering of the temperature does not proportionately 
raise the quality of the gas, itleads to the question of whether, on 
the other hand, the temperature of distillation may not be raised, 
so as to increase the quantity of gas obtained, without reducing to 
an objectionable extent the quality of the product. Sample No. 8 
is interesting, as showing what a bad diluent air is. If it is com- 
pared with No. 3, which is rather better in illuminating value, it will 
be seen that the latter contains only 8 per cent. of matters absorb- 
able by bromine, and 9 per cent. of paraffins, as compared with 
18:7 per cent. and 17:1 per cent. in the formercase. In No.8 we 
have the highest carbon density of olefines—viz., 5-5—and yet the 
illuminating value is less than half that of No. 5, the carbon density 
of which is only 2°66. This shows very decisively the extravagance 
of using air as a diluent for rich oil gases. 





Tae Action oF WatTER on Leap.—At the third meeting of the 
Glasgow and Scottish Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
held in the hall of the Philosophical Society, Bath Street, last 
Tuesday, a paper on ‘The Action of Water on Lead,’ prepared 
by Professor Carnelley and Mr. W. Frew, was read by the latter 
gentleman. The results of various experiments in connection with 
the laying of lead pipes for the water supply of towns were des- 
cribed, and the action of different chemicals on the metal explained. 
Loch Katrine water was found to be unusually corrosive; and its 
introduction into Glasgow had, it is stated, led to a series of useful 
experiments. In almost all cases it was found that corrosion was 
much greater when the pipes were exposed to the air than when 
the air was excluded. A short discussion followed. 


Tue Particreation oF ConsuMERS IN Gas CompantEs’ Prorirs. 
—As an instance of the desire of a gas company to share with the 
consumers the benefits resulting from increased business, attention 
may be called to an announcement just made by the Directors of the 
Harrogate Company of their intention to reduce the price of gas to 
the extent of 84. per 1000 cubic feet as from the 1st inst. From 
the circular they have lately issued intimating this decision, we 
learn that the effect of the repeated reductions made by the Com- 
pany does not appear to be generally appreciated or understood ; 
arising, no doubt, from the inability of the consumers to obtain the 
facts that would give reliable data on which to form a correct judg- 
ment. They therefore point out that since 1880 the reductions 
have benefited their customers to the extent of upwards of £16,000 ; 
the present reduction making a total of 16d., or 30 per cent. in 
Seven years. The Directors express their determination to lower 
the price as often as it is practicable to do so, and to give all 
reasonable facilities for the increased consumption{which they trust 
will follow such-concessions. It may be mentioned that the extra 
dividends which have been paid in consequence of the reductions 
referred to come to £7520 only, or less than half the amount by 
which the consumers have profited. 


| @ Gas Company, formed in 1856, to add a water undertaking to 
their present business. The water capital is to be £25,000, with 
power to borrow to one-fourth of the amount of capital called up. 
The works contemplated are a well and borehole and pumping 
station near the town of Frodsham, and sundry pipe-lines and 
| high and low service reservoirs. The works are to be completed 
in ten years; and the supply is to be constant. The rate for 
| domestic supply is to be 10 per cent. on rental, with extras. The 
n and Porthleyen Water Bill is to incorporate a Company 
for the supply of water to the district named, in Cornwall. The 
capital is to be £3000, with power to borrow £2000. The works 
are to consist of an impounding reservoir, a service reservoir, and 
the necessary pipe-lines. The works are to be completed within 
five years. Constant supply is not intended ; but the Local Govern- 
ment Board may order this to be done at any time. Rates for 
domestic supply are to be 7} per cent. on rental, with extras. For 
water supplied by meter, the charge is to be 1s. 6d. per 1009 gallons 
for 50,000 gallons, and 1s. per 1000 gallons for any further quantity. 
The Limpsfield and Oxted Water Bill is to incorporate a limited 
Company formed in 1886. "The present capital of the Company is 
£4500, whereof £3305 is paid up; and the debts amount to £1500, 
of which £1000 is secured by mortgage, and the remainder is on note 
of hand or personal memorandum. ‘The capital of the Company is 
to be £14,500, of which £4500 is to be regarded as original capital, 
and the remainder is additional capital, bearing 7 per cent. ordi- 
nary or 5 per cent. preference dividend. Borrowing powers are 
| desired to the extent of £1500 in respect of the old and £2500 on 
the new capital. The works consist of two reservoirs and the sub- 
| sidiary pipe-lines in the parishes of Limpsfield, Oxted, and Wester- 
ham. Power-is sought to purchase land at present held on grant 


by the limited Company. Rates for domestic supply are to range 
from 11 to 8 per cent. on rental, with extras. No preference is to 
be shown to any consumer by the Company. An agreement be- 
tween Mr. Granville Leveson Gower, respecting a grant of land to 
the Company, is scheduled in the Bill. The North Staffordshire _ 
Water Bill is to incorporate a Company for supplying water in the 
parish and district of the Local Board of Stone. A portion of 
the district of the Stafford Corporation water undertaking, as 
specified in an Act of 1880, is to be taken; and so much of the 
said Act repealed. The capital is to be £60,000, with power to 
borrow an additional £15,000. The works are to consist of a well, 
covered service reservoir, and pipe-lines, to be completed 
within seven years. The service is to be constant. Rates for 
domestic supply are to range from 8 to 6 per cent. on rental, with 
extras. The South Lincolnshire Fen Water Bill is to incorporate 
a Company, with a eapital of £60, and power to borrow 
£15,000, for supplying water in a district comprising Market 
Deeping, Crowland, Holbeach, Spalding, and other localities in the 
Parts of Holland, in the county of Lincoln. Certain portions of the 
Spalding Water-Works Acts 1860 and 1869 are to be repealed; and 
the undertaking of the Spalding Company is to be purchased, as 
also is a piece of land in which is a borehole made by the present 
' owner. The consideration for the latter is to be a payment of 
| £600, and a rental of $d. per 1000 gallons per day for any quantity 
of water taken from the borehole up to 100,000 gallons per day ; 
for any further daily quantity up to the second 100,000 gallons, the 
sum of }d. per 1000 gallons; for a further quantity up to 500,000 
gallons daily, the sum of 0°2d. per 1000 gallons ; and of 0 1d. per 1000 
gallons for any quantity in excess of the last-named bulk. The 
minimum rental is to be £50 a year. The authorized works are to 
consist of this well and the necessary connections, and are to be 
completed in five years. Rates for domestic supply are to range 
from 7} to 5 per cent., with extras. The tn Water Bill is to 
incorporate a Company, with a capital of . , and power to 
borrow £1250, for supplying water in the district named, in Susser. 
The works comprise a well and — station, with a service 
reservoir in the parish of Buxted, and the necessary pipe-lines. 
The supply is to be constant, at rates for domestic purposes ranging 
from 84 to 6 per cent. on the rental, with extras. 

The Airdrie and Coatbridge Water-Works Bill is to enable the 
Company to construct new works, and to raise additional capital 
for this purpose. The Company was incorporated in 1846; and 
the present authorized share capital is £70,080, and ‘TTO000 of 
loan capital, all of which has been raised and expended, or used as 
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loan capital, with the exception of £1100 of share capital and 
£4000 of loan capital. It is now desired to construct an impound- 
ing reservoir, two catchwater reservoirs, and the subsidiary pipe- 
lines. The additional lands are to be acquired within five years, 
and the works finished within seven years from the passing of the 
Act. For these purposes it is desired to raise £28,000 of new 
capital, with power to borrow £7000. The Company reserve the 
power of approving all water-fittings in their district. The - 
giapls Water Bill is to enable the Company to raise £18, of 
ther share capital under the auction clauses, and to borrow 
one-fourth of the same amount. The limits of supply are to be 
extended, and the works enlarged by the construction of a pumping 
station, two service reservoirs, and other works, taking new land for 
the purpose, and completing the works within ten years. In case a 
supply of water is wanted at a higher level than gravitation from 
the reservoirs can yield, the Company seek to be empowered to 
charge an extra rate of 25 per cent. The Bristol Water Bill is to 
extend the powers of the Bristol Water-Works Company ; enabling 
them to construct two pumping stations and other works, to be 
completed in ten years. The capital powers are to be enlarged, to 
permit of the issue of £400,000 of new capital under the auction 
clauses, with power to borrow £80,000 upon share capital autho- 
rized in 1882, and £100,000 upon the new shares. The Br mbo. 
Water Bill is to enable the Company to raise £15,000 of néw 
capital, under the auction clauses, and to borrow £3750. New 
impounding works are to be constructed within seven years upon 
the Llyncyfywy lake. A clause is inserted whereby the Company 
are not to be compelled to supply water for any bath containing 
more than 36 gallons, or for any bath not in a private house. The 
Water-Works Bill is to extend the Company’s limits 
of supply, and to enable them to raise £20,500 under the auction 
clauses, with power to borrow £19,875 in respect of their existing 
capital, and also to borrow to the extent of one-fourth of their new 
capital as raised. The Spat Staffordshire Water-Works Bill is to 
consolidate, with an.endments, the various South Staffordshire 
Water-Works Acts passed between 1857 and 1878. The authorized 
capital of the Company is £750,000, of which £689,250 has been 
raised ; and the authorized loan capital is £200,000, of which £158,363 
has been borrowed. With the consent of three-fourths in value of the 
holders of each class respectively of the existing preference stocks 
of the Company, it is desired to convert the existing preference 
stock into a uniform preference stock having a 4 per cent. prefer- 
ential dividend. Borrowing powers to the extent of £200,000 are 
desired. The limits of the Company are defined. The rates for 
domestic supply are expressed in detail in a schedule; but it is 
provided that owners and occupiers of any premises may demand 
a supply by measure, but conformity to such request is optional 
on the part of the Company. Special provisions are made for 
supplies to boilers and factories; and it is proposed to alter the 
quarter days for payment of rates to the last days of the months 
of March, June, September, and December. The Bill contains 
sundry other provisions of local interest. The Stat hts 
Potteries Water Bill is to enable the Company to raise £180,000 of 
new capital under the auction clauses, with power to borrow one- 
third of this amount, as raised. The new works, to be completed 
within ten years, are to comprise a pumping-station at: Hatton, 
with a service reservoir at Hanchurch, and another pumping 
station at Cresswell, with a service reservoir at Golden Hill, Old- 
cott. The limits of supply of the Company are to be extended. 
The West Surrey Water Bill is to enable the Company to raise 
£40,000 of additional share capital, under the auction clauses, and 
to borrow one-fourth of this amount. The new works, to be com- 
pleted within six years, comprise an intake from the Thames, an 
engine-house, and a storeage reservoir. The Company are not to 
be entitled to take from the Thames more than three million gallons 
aday. For water supplied by meter for trade purposes, the charge 
is to be 11d. per 1000 gallons when the quarterly consumption is 
under 200,000 gallons; 9d. per 1000 gallons for quantities under 
400,000 gallons; and 7d. per 1000 gallons beyond. 

The Fylde Water Bill is to repeal portions of existing Acts of the 
Company FeMmting to compensation water; and to enable the Com- 
pany to acquire ten acres of land. The Grand Junction Water Bill 
is to enable the Company to construct additional works, compris- 
ing a pipe-line from the Thames to a pumping station and well to be 
situated in the Parish of Burnham, Buckinghamshire ; and to take 
easements for laying mains across certain commons. The Bill is 
not to authorize the Company to pump any more water from the 
Thames than is permitted under existing Acts. The Frank Water, 
Bill is to extend the Kent Company’s limits of supply, 0 
authorize the construction of a pumping station at Chelsfield and 
a reservoir at Knockholt, to be completed within seven years. De- 
benture stock, amounting to £100,000, is to be created for the 
purposes of the Act and the general purposes ofthe Company. The 
new stock is to be sold under the auction clauses, and is not to 
carry a higher rate of interest than 4} per cent. The Company will 
bind themselves to supply water in all parts of the extended limits 
when so required by owners and occupiers representing an annual 
rental of one-tenth of the estimated cost of the distributing plant. 
The rates are to be the same as those already charged, with an 
extra 25 per cent. when the service is 400 feet above sea-level. 





Tue first water-works in Japan, constructed on the Western 
system, have been opened at Yokohama; and the Mikado, in 
recognition of his services, bestowed the Second Class of the Order 
of the Rising Sun on the Engineer in charge—Colonel Palmer, of 
the Royal Engineers. 





PROPOSED NEW WATER SCHEME FOR TYNEMOUTH, 
Tue Corporation of Tynemouth have instructed the Town Cle} 
(Mr. H. A. Adamson) to inquire of the Local Government Boayj 
as to the period for which they would grant borrowing powers fy 
the purchase of the works of the North Shields Water Company 
and the carrying out of a scheme of water supply from the Tosgq, 
Springs, at an estimated cost of £104,000, or from the River Font, 
at a suggested outlay of £92,000. This action of the Corporatig, 
is based on reports obtained from the Borough Surveyor, the Me. 
cal Officer of Health, and the Public Analyst. 

From the first document it appears that the position of the Nort 
Shields Water Company has altered materially since the year 187), 
when the Corporation offered to purchase their works for £66,254 
At that time the Company had an independent supply of wate, 
drawn from sources within the limits of their district; whereas y 
present more than half the quantity consumed is purchased by the 
Company from an outside source. The value of the works mug, 
it is considered, have deteriorated since 1875 to the extent of tl 
amounts paid by the Company for water procured from other 
sources (deducting a saving in pumping expenses), and without 
reference to increased local liabilities. Under these circumstances, 
the purchase of the undertaking, at a price that would satisfy the 
demands of the Directors and meet with the approval of the Cor. 
poration, is a proposal beset with difficulties. The water obtainel 
by the Company within their district has been condemned 4; 
unfit for domestic use ; and the Corporation have frequently urged 
them to discontinue taking it. It cannot, therefore, be considered 
unreasonable to suppose that the Company must, in time, cease to 
supply the town with this water. Moreover, the quality is not the 
only ground of complaint—the insufficiency of the supply has als 
to be taken into account; and the question whether the tow 
is to be provided with 15 or 25 gallons of water per head per 
day is one that should hold a prominent place. It appears that 
the North Shields Company are receiving at the present time 
from the Newcastle Company 440,000 gallons of water daily out 
of a total estimated consumption of less than 750,000 gallons per 
day, and that a clause in the agreement between the two Com. 
panies gives the latter Company power to cease supplying Tyne- 
mouth in case of drought or other adequate cause. It is contended, 
in the report, that 750,000 gallons of water per day for Tynemouth 
and Whitley is a very small quantity; being not more than 1i 
gallons per head per day. It is said that any new scheme should 


provide for a more plentiful supply, in order to admit of, and | 


encourage an extended use of water in the borough for domestic, 
town, trade, and manufacturing purposes. Allowance must also 
be made to meet the demands of an increasing population, extend. 
ing over a period of (say) 380 years. The present population of 
the entire district to be provided with water may be estimated at 
about 50,000. The immediate requirements would necessitate a 
supply of about 1} million gallons per day. The growth of the 
population of the borough in the 20 years from 1861 to 1881 was 
about 10,000. Assuming a proportionate advance during the next 


80 years, there would be a population augmented to the extent of | 
15,000 to provide for, and an increase in demand on the water | 


supply of about 375,000 gallons daily; the total quantity required 
being 1,625,000 gallons per diem. This represents the estimated 
consumption of water in the district for the next 30 years. The 
total annual consumption would be about 600 million gallons. 
The report next proceeds to deal with the two sources of supply 
named above—viz., the Tosson Springs and the River Font. As 
a source of water supply for town purposes, the former may be 
classified among the best. Fourteen springs occur within the space 
of a little more than 500 yards. The yield of the springs has been 
estimated at a minimum of 1} million gallons aday in the summer; 
but the probabilities are that this computation is below the mark, 
and that a greater quantity of water could be secured. According to 
figures given in the report, the minimum supply is equal to the 
present requirements of the borough, and the deficiency could be 
made up by storeage of the difference between this and the maxt- 
mum yield. The water would be conveyed from the reservoir at 


Tosson to the North Shields Company’s reservoir at Billy Mill by | 


cast-iron pipes, the total length of which would be something like 
304 miles, and the fall about 113 feet per mile. The following is 
an approximate estimate of the cost of the works :—Preliminary 
expenses, £5500; purchase of land, £1500; purchase of wills, 


£2000 ; fencing, &c., £700; construction of reservoir, £3000; cast- | 


iron pipes, £81,000; compensation to landowners and tenants, 
£7800 ; contingencies, £4500; valves, &c., £3000—total, £109,000. 
As to the River Font, the report states that it is the nearest 
source of water supply suitable for town purposes. It is proposed 
to impound the river at a point below the junction of the Fallow- 
lees and Newbiggin Burns; forming a catchment basin having an 
area of about 6000 acres. The gathering-ground is for the most 
part moorland, situated on the southern slope of the Rothbury 
Hills. The water has at times a peaty discoloration, which would, 
in a great measure, disappear in the reservoir. It is suggested to 
urchase and enclose a piece of land at the point where the water 
is impounded ; and there a reservoir and filter-beds could be con- 
structed. The water would be conveyed from the reservoir by 
cast-iron pipes. The fall from the sill of the proposed reservoir at 
the Font to the North Shields Water Company’s reservoir at Billy 
Mill would be something like 425 feet, or 15} feet per mile. The 
length of the conduit between these two points would be about 
26} miles. The following is an approximate estimate of the cost 
of the undertaking:—Preliminary expenses, £5000; purchase of 
land, £1500; fencing, £540; draining, £20; construction of 
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reservoir and filter-beds, £3000; cast-iron pipes, £69,000 ; com- 
pensation to landowners and tenants, £6000; contingencies, 
£4060; erection of house, £200; valves, &c., £2500—total, 
£92,000. The works could be completed within two years after 
signature of contract. . ° 

The report of the Medical Officer of Health—an exhaustive 
document—is strongly in favour of the Tosson Springs, which, he 
says, fulfil, and more than fulfil, all the conditions which justify us 
in placing it in the first class, and calling it a good water. In the 
words of Mr. Pattinson, the Analyst, ‘‘ This is the purest sample of 
natural water that I have ever examined.’’ The Font water is of 
the second class, termed “ usable,”’ and just escapes being put into 
the third class, which, in Dr. Parkes’s work on ‘“ Practical 
Hygiene,” is called “* suspicious.”’ 

Tt may be added that the River Aluin was reported upon as a 
source of supply; but it was considered beyond the reach of the 
borough, unless arrangements were made to supply the districts 
along the route of the conduit. The distance is 40} miles; the 
total estimated cost of the works being £141,000. In 1875 it was 
proposed to form a Company to supply the East Northumberland 
district from this source; but the scheme failed. 


Hotes. 


StrRucTURAL STEEL. 


The following requirements were specified by Mr. M. Moulton, 
the Engineer, for the structural steel for a railway and road bridge 
over the Ohio, at Louisville. The steel was to be manufactured by 
the open-hearth process; Bessemer steel not being acceptable. 
A sample bar } inch diameter was rolled from every melt; and if 
this bar failed in testing, the whole charge was rejected. The steel 
used in compression members, bearing plates, and rollers was to 
contain not less than 0°34 or more than 0°42 of 1 per cent. of car- 
bon, and less than 0°1 per cent. of phosphorus. A sample test- 
bar 3 inch diameter was to bend 180° round its own diameter 
without sign of crack or flaw. The same bar, tested in a lever 
machine, was to show an elastic limit of not less than 50,000 lbs., 
and an ultimate strength of not less than 80,000 lbs. per square 
inch. It was to elongate at least 15 per cent. in a length of 
8 inches before breaking; and to have a reduced area of 35 per 
cent. at the point of fracture. It was to be incapable of tempering. 
For pins, the limit of carbon was fixed at 0°28 per cent. For rivet 
steel the carbon was not specified ; but the ultimate strength varied 
between 58,000 lbs. and 65,000 lbs. per square inch with severe 
bending and quenching tests. Rivet-holes were required to be 
punched 1-16th inch smaller than the nominal diameter of the 
rivets, and then rhymered to the proper size; any burrs thus 
made being filed off. Tension steel, as used for eye-bars, &c., had 
a carbon limit of between 0°18 and 0°28 per cent., with less than 
0:1 per cent. of phosphorus. A sample bar } inch diameter was 
required to bend 180°, and be set back upon itself without showing 
crack or flaw. When tested in a lever machine, it was to have an 
elastic limit not below 40,000 lbs., and an ultimate strength of not 
less than 70,000 Ibs. per square inch. It was to stretch at least 
18 per cent. in a length of 8 inches, and to show a reduction of at 
least 42 per cent. at the point of fracture. 

























































METHOD oF BRICKLAYING IN Frosty WEATHER. 


Bricklayers’ work is carried on extensively in winter in Norway, 
and the system under which this is done is mentioned in a recently 
issued Foreign OUflice report by Mr. Mitchell, the Consul-General 
at Christiania. Mr. Mitchell was informed by Mr. Due, an emi- 
nent architect of Christiania, that for twelve years past winter has 
not entailed any cessation of stone and brick work, although the 
frosts are very severe and prolonged. The principal railway 
station, several schools, a number of large mansions, clubs, and 
business premises, have been wholly or partially built during the 
winter season, with thorough success. Walls built in winter, Mr. 
Due says, dry more quickly than those raised in summer, since 
the difference between the temperature of the air and of the mor- 
tar cools the latter by evaporation and compels it to surrender a 
great part of its moisture, Norwegian bricklayers say “ the wall 
freezes itself dry.” The secret of building in frosty weather lies 
in the use of freshly slaked lime, mixed into mortar and set before 
it has time to cool. Hence the mortar is only mixed in small 
quantities as immediately required, like cement, and the bricks are 
always kept under cover. Bricks that have been exposed to wet 
and frost are never used in this work; and all unfinished brick- 
work is carefully covered at night, and swept clear of snow and ice 
in the morning before the work with warm lime is resumed. It 
has hitherto been considered in Christiania that bricklayers’ work 
does not pay when the temperature is down to about 10° Fahr., 
because then the mortar cools very rapidly. For any less intense 
frosts, however, there is never any question of suspending work. 


Tue Use or Dynamire ror Dryinc Grounp. 

A remarkable use of dynamite in engineering and building con- 
struction has been introduced by M. Bonnetond, a French military 
engineer. He uses the expansive force of exploding dynamite, and 
the fact of the incompressibility of water, to drive away the latter from 
wet ground in which excavations are to be made and foundations 
laid. The method is actually in practice in the construction of 
Some new fortifications at Lyons. A hole is first bored 10 or 12 





Into this hole (which, of course, stands full of water) a string of 
cartridges of dynamite is passed, and exploded. The effect is not 
merely to pulverize the ground and render it easy to excavate if 
required, but the water is driven away on all sides to a considerable 
distance beyond the crater or cavity, about a yard wide, which is 
thus formed in the earth, and does not return for at least half an 
hour. There is thus time for the workmen to clear the ground and 
lay quick-setting concrete in a comparatively dry site. 


A New Frictionat Drivine Gear. 


A new method of transmitting power between swiftly-moving 
machinery and stationary members has been suggested by M. 
Raymond Suyers, Civil Engineer, of the Louvain University, and 
is described in the Journal of the Society of Arts. The inventor 
calls his device ‘‘ division of the mass; ” but it may be more simply 
and just as sensibly called “ brush gearing.’”” The idea is to com- 
municate motion from a body moving at.a high velocity to another 
in a state of rest, or to brake the moving body, without shock. 
This is effected by causing one of the contact surfaces to take the 
form ofa brush composed of metal fibres which are longer and finer 
as the motion to be communicated is swifter. In applying the 
principle to the transmission of motion for driving machinery, a 
disc fitted with segmental brushes is slid laterally along a shaft, so 
that the fibres come into contact with radial projections on a second 
disc. Here, although the contact is made instantaneously, the 
action is exerted gradually, owing to the flexibility of the fibres. 
Brush brakes are fitted to the cages of lifts, so as to arrest the 
motion gradually in case of breakage of the hoisting chain. The 
brush-clutch arrangement has transmitted 6-horse power from a 
petroleum motor making 200 revolutions a minute, to a dynamo 
making 2000 revolutions. 


PortTLaND CEMENT IN FRESH AND Sat WATER. 


Mr. Henry Faija, M. Inst. C.E., the well-known authority on 
Portland cement, has written to the Engineer with reference to a 
suspicion that arose in connection with the mysterious failure of cer- 
tain marine cement structures, that this universal building material 
might be liable to be acted upon by foul fresh and salt water. Mr. 
Faija asserts that, according to recent experiments of his own, sea 
water has no deleterious effect upon Portland cement properly 
used. He cites certain results already published in the Minutes 
of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, from which 
it appeared, as the conclusions from 800 separate tests, that, while 
cement gauged with fresh water and immersed in fresh water had, 
in twelve months, a tensile strength of 840 lbs. per square inch, 
and cement gauged with sea water and immersed in sea water had 
a strength of 835 Ibs. per square inch, cement gauged with fresh 
water and immersed in sea water had a strength of 1064 lbs. per 
square inch. Mr. Faija’s later experiments were directed to ascer- 
taining whether cement is capable of extracting magnesia from sea 
water, and consequently losing its strength. He found that, by 
constantly agitating cement in sea water for several days and not 
allowing it to set, a certain proportion of the lime of the cement 
was dissolved out by the water, and the magnesia of the sea water 
was precipitated. When the cement was allowed to set, however, 
the sea water could not exert any chemical action upon it. From 
these experiments, supported and corroborated by analyses and 
long experience, Mr. Faija deduces that “‘ cement sets and hardens 
as well, though not so quickly, in sea water as in fresh, and that 
the sea water has no deleterious action on a good cement.” 


Tne death is announced of Mr. W. Hodges Cameron, Treasurer 
of the Edinburgh and District Water Trust, which took place at 
his residence, Howard Place, Edinburgh, early last Wednesday 
morning. He had been ailing for some time past, and three 
months ago was granted leave of absence from his duties, to which 
he was never able to return. Mr. Cameron, who was about 69 
years of age, entered the employment of the Water Company 48 
years ago, when his father was also engaged in the office. In 1869, 
when the Company’s undertaking passed into the hands of the 
city and a corporate Trust, Mr. Ramsay, who was at that time 
Manager, retired, and Mr. Cameron, who was then Secretary, be- 
came Treasurer of the Trust, which position he occupied at the 
time of his death. He was much respected by all the members of 
the Trust. The death of Mr. Cameron causes a vacancy in one of 
the most important offices under the Corporation. 


Tue Bath Town Council lately appointed a Committee to consider 
the subject of electric lighting, with the view of 1ts adoption in the 
city. Atthe meeting of the Council last week, the Chairman of 
the Committee reported that he had applied to the Editors of several 
scientific and technical publications for information as to the towns 
in the United Kingdom where the electric light has been adopted, 
and as to its success or otherwise. The matter was discussed at 
some length, with the result that Taunton was pronounced to have 
the most successful installation of the electric light; and the Town 
Clerk was instructed to write to his confrére in that town, and 
obtain particulars respecting the system adopted there. In view of 
the statements recently made on this subject by Alderman Bruford, 
a member of the Taunton Corporation, and referred to in the 
JourRNAL last week (p. 58), it would be well, we shouid think, to 
consult him also. Another Somersetshire town—Weston-super- 
Mare—is about to experiment with the electric light. Tenders 
have just been submitted to the Local Board for the supply of 60 
lainps, of 1200-candle power each, on a seven years’ contract; and 
they are now under consideration 
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Communicated Article. 


A NEW GAS PRESSURE-GAUGE, 
AND AN IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR TESTING SERVICE- 
PIPES AND FITTINGS. 
By Joun T. SuHearp, F.C.S. 
Chemist to the Salford Gas Department. 
The accompanying illustrations, figs. 1 and 2, represent a gas 
Ser tg wt of novel construction, the invention of Mr. Samuel 
arrison, foreman of the meter-fitting department at the Salford 
Gas-Works, which has recently been protected by letters patent. 
It was originally designed for facilitating the testing in sitw of the 
soundness of service-pipes, and gas-fittings. It is equally applic- 
able, however, to all the purposes at present fulfilled by the 
ordinary water gauge, so familiar in gas-works; and, indeed, it 
seems calculated to supersede the latter, with considerable advan- 
tage, in many of its applications. 














Fia. 1.—Pressure-Gavae. 
One-third full size. 


As in so many instances—from the rude sartorial attempts of 
our first parents downwards—“ necessity ” has, in this case, been 
‘the mother of invention;”’ and seeing that the story may be 
fruitful in suggestion, or useful for guidance to others placed in 
like circumstances, a brief narration of the events that have called 
forth, and the experiments that have led up to the invention, 
may not inaptly precede a description of the apparatus. In Decem- 
ber, 1886, an explosion of gas took place at a house in Salford ; 
resulting, unhappily, in the death of a woman (one of the occupants 
of the house), besides doing considerable damage to property.” 
It transpired, at the Coroner's inquiry, that a fitter from the gas- 
works had been connecting a meter in a room on the ground-floor 
of the house in question. The service-pipe which had existed for 
some time in the house, but unused, was carried through a cavity 
beneath the floor of the room (there being no cellar), then up 
through a hole in the boards, and into the cupboard which con- 
tained the meter. After connecting the meter to the service-pipe 
(which did not occupy more than five minutes), the joints were 
being tried for soundness, when, as the man stated in the course of 
his evidence, ‘it seemed as though the light was carried down the 
pipe through the floor,” and the explosion resulted. No smell of 
gas had been perceived in the house before the occurrence; but on 
taking out the service-pipe afterwards, it was found that, while 
the upright piece was perfectly sound, the bend near the ground 
was much decayed, allowing a quantity of gas to escape and accu- 
mulate in the cavity. As one result of the lamentable event above 
related, a set of rules was laid down at Salford for the future 
guidance of meter-fixers and service-pipe layers. One of these 
was as follows :—In premises where there is no cellar, the service- 
pipe must be carried up outside; but in cases where this is imprac- 
ticable, and it has to be laid under the floor, a tap must be fixed 
outside, and the service-pipe tested, under a pressure of 10 inches 
of water, before the gas is turned on. 

It was in the endeavour to carry out the demand imposed by 
the above regulation, of testing, under a comparatively heavy pres- 
sure, the soundness of the service-pipe and connections, that the 
want of some such apparatus as is hereafter described was seriously 
felt. Nothing sufficiently adapted to the purpose was to be found 
described in such trade catalogues as were consulted; and more 
than one pump maker was applied to without the apparatus being 
forthcoming. There was, of course, no difficulty in having a pump 





made capable of easy attachment to the service-pipe, and with q 
ordinary 12-inch pressure-gauge as part of its equipment. But, 
water gauge of the ordinary double-tube form, and 12 inches long 
was objectionable, both from its size and the liability to lose jt, 
water in being carried about, or the trouble involved, on the othe 
hand, of filling and emptying the gauge each time of its employ. 
ment. The idea which most found favour was to have a smal 
hand pump—say, 1 or 2 inches diameter of barrel—having , 
6-inch lift, and attached to it a gauge with a circular dial anj 
—, after the fashion of an ordinary Bourdon steam-gaug, 
ut graduated in inches and tenths of an inch of water instead of 
pounds pressure. Several makers of steam-gauges were applied to, 
in the endeavour to procure such a gauge ; but, after experimenting 
in the direction named, they concurred in asserting that it was im. 
practicable—the extreme range of pressure required being equiva. 
lent to less than half a pound upon the ordinary steam-gauge. 
Foiled in his attempts to obtain in this way a solution of the 
difficulty, Mr. Harrison set his wits to work, with the result that, 
after much experimenting, and experiencing some failures, he pro. 
duced the ingenious apparatus which is the subject of this notice, 
In its construction, the principle of the Bourdon gauge, whicl 
was the cause of the previous failures, has been abandoned, ani 
that of King’s pressure-gauge adopted; but instead of water, 
as in that instrument, mercury is empioyed as the moving 
fluid. The pressure-gauge consists of two parts—viz., the 
body of the instrument, containing the mercury, and tlhe dial 
with its pointer; a rack-and-pinion adjustment conveying motion 
from the mercury to the pointer. The interior of the body of the 
gauge is divided into two chambers by an annular partition. This 
does not extend quite to the bottom of the gauge ; and therefore the 
chambers communicate with each other. The communication, 
however, is sealed by the mercury which occupies the lower part 
of the gauge, and is common to both chambers. The area of the 
outer chamber, which is connected with the gas supply or other 
source of pressure, is three times that of the inner chamber, which 
communicates with the atmosphere ; consequently, as the depres. 
sion and elevation of liquid in the two limbs of a pressure gauge 
are in the inverse ratio of their sectional areas, a pressure upon tlie 
gauge equal to 1 inch of mercury is represented by a rise of } inch 
in the level of the fluid in the inner, and a fall of } inch in the 
outer chamber. Inthe inner chamber, a float, to which is attachied 
a rack, with a pitch of 24 teeth to an inch, transmits motion from 
the mercury to a pinion on the shaft carrying the pointer. The 
pinion having 18 teeth on its periphery, gearing into those of the 
rack, an elevation of the float of } inch causes the pointer to make 
one complete circuit of the dial; and as the specific gravity of mercury 
is to water as 13°58:1, by a pressure equal to 1 inch of mercury 
we have indicated on the dial 13°58 inches of water. The dial 
is graduated accordingly (see fig. 1). It will, however, be obvious 
that by varying the gearing of the rack-and-pinion arrangement, 
any range of pressure may be indicated on the dial; while, on the 
other hand, the delicacy of the indications may be inereased or 
diminished by a corresponding alteration in the size of the dial. 
For the general purposes of a gas-works, the pressure-gauge may 
with advantage take the place of the ordinary double-legged water 
gauge, especially where heavy pressures are to be shown. Its 
superiority consists in the much greater ease and accuracy with 
which the indications are read, in the lessened liability to accident, 
and in the saving of time and attention through there being no 
evaporation of liquid. 
By reversing the order of the graduations marked upon the dial, 
the gauge may be employed to show the state of exhaust instead of 
pressure ; or, if necessary, two sets of figures may appear on the 
dial (as in fig. 2), when the apparatus may be used indiscriminately 
as an exhaust or pressure-gauge. 
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Fic. 2.--Vacuum GavuGe. 
One-sixth full size. 


To an outside observer, the method of reading off the extent of 
pressure recorded upon a gauge, from the relative levels of two 
unequal columns of liquid, must seem a clumsy as well as trouble- 
some procedure. The difficulty is the greatest when high pres- 
cures are to be read, and, through evaporation or careless adjust- 
ment, the water-line has been suffered to depart from the true 
zero. But, even with the comparatively slight amount of exhaust 
that has to be employed in drawing the gas .rom the retorts, it is 





* See Journar, Vol. XLVIIL. p. 1122, 


not always found easy to read at a glance the indications of the 
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ordinary water gauge; and especially is this the case when, as 
often happens, some amount of oscillation takes place. To 
obviate this difficulty, instruments have been constructed upon a 
somewhat similar principle to the one adopted in the gauge under 
notice, but employing water, as in a King’s pressure-gauge. In 
some of the gas-works in America, where gas is produced from 
both coal and petroleum—the former being relied upon to produce 
quantity of gas, and the latter to give it illuminating power—the 
mixing of the two gases, and thereby the determination of the 
quality of the mixture, is done through the exhauster ; consequently 
much greater refinement of exhaustion has to be observed than is 
common in this country. To this end an enlarged King’s pressure- 
gauge is employed as the guide in the engine-room, and the exhauster 
worked according to its indications. A similar purpose may be 
served by the mercurial gauge under notice, with the obvious and 
notable advantage that there is no liquid lost through evaporation, 
and therefore very much less attention is required. The gauge has 
actually been applied, on a lengthened trial, to show the state of 
exhaust in the engine-house at one of the stations of the Salford 
Gas-Works. In this capacity it has surpassed the expectations of 
success that were formed of it. Its sensitiveness to the slightest 
variations of exhaust are remarkable, when the density of the liquid 
medium through which they are transmitted is considered—every 
oscillation being recorded with equal accuracy to an ordinary water 
gange ; while for facility of reading the latter is not to be compared 
with it. 





Fic. 3.—Apparatus ror Testinc Gas-Firrincs. 


For testing the soundness of gas-fittings, the gauge is used (as 
shown in fig. 3.) in conjunction with a small force-pump, such as 
has been already described. By means of the latter, air is forced 
into the pipes until the requisite pressure is attained, as indicated by 
the gauge ; when, other connections being shut off, it is observed 
whether the pressure remains constant or falls away. In its appli- 
cation to this purpose, the apparatus is calculated to be of service 
not only to gas-works employes, but to gas-fitters in general ; for 
it is a well-known fact that nine-tenths of the complaints that are 
made by consumers of gas—as to escapes, excessive gas bills, and 
the like—are the result of defective internal fittings. The com- 
pactness of the apparatus (the whole may be packed into a box about 
12inches long by 8 inches square) is greatly in its favour ; while the 
gauge is far less liable to injury than one of the ordinary kind, and 
may be carried in any position, or turned upside down, without 
the mercury being lost. 

Mention may also be made of another purpose to which the 
apparatus may be usefully applied. In large works and buildings, 
where much gas is consumed, the fittings constitute a perfect 
labyrinth of pipes, among which slight leakages of gas are not so 
easily discovered. By means of the improved pressure-gauge and 
a tap to control each room or division separately, the localization 
and subsequent detection of leakage will be greatly facilitated. 

The apparatus described in this article is being manufactured 
by Messrs. W. and B. Cowan. 


.On Tuesday last, Mr. T. Williams completed the fortieth year o 
his connection with the Bideford Gas Company ; and, in commemo- 
ration of the event, he entertained the remainder of the employés 
at supper. During the long period of Mr. Williams’s association 
with the undertaking, its prosperity has steadily increased. The 
works are now of more than double their original capacity ; having 
at first only one holder, whereas now there are three. The whole 
town has also been twice relaid with larger mains—put down in a 
Very satisfactory manner by the Company’s own workmen. 


In the course of the Inaugural Address delivered by the President 
of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians (Mr. E. 
egal at the opening of the session of the Society last Thursday, 
1e referred to the number of persons employed by the five largest 
concerns engaged in the business of providing apparatus and me- 
chanism for the production of the electric light, or of utilizing such 
means for the actual installation of this illuminant. It amounted 
: — He remarked that these five concerns, although among 
1@ largest, by no means represented the greatest part of the entire 
peep ad of firms occupied in like pursuits. He put this down at 
. for our own country; and he thought that 20 times this num- 
er, or 100,000 would not be too great a figure to represent the 
entire strength of the workers in the field. 


echnical Record. 


THE NEW WATER-WORKS OF THE BURNLEY 
CORPORATION. 

The water famine of the past summer was felt very much by 
many of the towns throughout the kingdom, amongst others by 
Burnley. The computed population of the borough is 75,000; and the 
water supply consists of the following works :—The Swinden reser- 
voir No. 1,116 million gallons ; Swinden reservoir No. 2, 32 million 
gallons; the Lee Green (compensation) reservoir, 22 million gallons; 
the Hecknest reservoir, 20 million gallons. The daily consumption 
is 1,900,000 gallons, or equal to 100 days’ supply. ‘The average 
annual rainfall up to last year was 40°94 inches; but during the 
year 1887 it was only 28°46 inches. The average daily supply is 
17 gallons per head. In 1882, it may be remembered, the Corpora- 
tion decided to go to Parliament for powers to construct additional 
works, including a reservoir at Cant Clough, situated about 34 miles 
from Burnley in a south-easterly direction, the reservoir to hold 
264 million gallons. Power was obtained for carrying out these 
works in 1883; the estimated cost being between £60,000 and 
£70,000. The necessary contracts were entered into between the 
landowners and the Corporation; and the works, as designed by 
Messrs. Filliter and Rofe, of Leeds, were commenced. The follow- 
ing account of their progress is taken from the Engineer. 

During last summer the resources of the Corporation were solely 
taxed to furnish a sufficient supply of water ; and although a small 
temporary receiving-tank had been made inside the site of the new 
reservoir, and a large quantity of water thus conveyed in part perma- 
nent and part temporary iron pipes to the town, still the supply was 
diminishing so quickly that the Corporation found it necessary to 
lay a length of 1141 lineal yards of 8-inch diameter pipes from the 
nearest service-pipe in the town to a stream called the Thursden 
stream, from which an additional daily supply of 300,000 gallons 
was obtained. The inhabitants were provided with an intermittent 
supply for two hours a day ; and although the Corporation managed 
to tide over a very anxious time, great inconvenience was experi- 
enced by the residents generally, on account of the very limited 
supply of one of the chief necessaries of life. The works at Cant 
Clough consist of a reservoir covering an area of about 38 acres, 
with an embankment 80 feet high at the deepest point and 400 
yards long, with a width of 500 feet at the bottom. The puddle 
trench is about 190 feet deep at the north end, and varies from 
150 to 70 feet at the south end; the bottom of the trench being 
stepped up for about two-thirds of its length from the north to 
the end of the trench at the south. The bottom of the trench is 
hard shale, and is 15 feet wide in the centre, and tapers to 7 feet 
wide at each end. Up to the present time about 37,000 cubic yards 
of puddle have been put in, and to complete the trench about 
25,000 cubic yards are required, with a further quantity of 16,000 
cubic yards for the puddle wall; making a total of 78,000 cubic 
yards—the width of the puddle wall being 5 feet at the top bank 
level. An extensive stone toe is being formed to the inside slope 
of the embankment—15,700 cubic yards of stone already having 
been placed in position ; and to complete this a further quantity of 
6000 cubic yards of stone are required. About 100,000 cubic 
yards of earth have been tipped to bank; 200,000 cubic yards 
more being required to complete it. Two tunnels have been com- 
pleted, one being 6 feet internally and the other 7 feet of horseshoe 
shape; the length of the former being 370 feet and the latter 
243 feet. About 2210 superficial yards of 9-inch brickwork have 
been used in the construction of these tunnels. The bays forming 
the inlet and outlet to the tunnels are composed of massive ashlar 
work. The water-ladder, gauge-basins, and outlet channels are 
completed ; the bye-wash is not yet commenced. The valve-shaft 
has been carried down to a depth of 158 feet below the invert of 
the tunnels, and is 22 feet by 16 feet, rectangular for the bottom 
length of 128 feet, where there is a set-off, and the shaft is then 
carried up to the top bank level, 75 feet by 35 feet, also rectangular ; 
the total depth of the shaft, when completed, being 220 feet. 

On Sept. 16, 1887, the puddle trench, at a point between the 
centre of the trench and the south end, collapsed for about 100 
feet in length; the depth at this point being 126 feet ; the puddle 
having been put in within 56 feet of the surface level. This col- 
lapse was not unexpected, as a general settlement of the adjacent 
ground on the easterly side was observed several days before. 
This settlement is attributed to a bed of quicksand which existed 
on the east side of the trench at the level of the puddle, or 56 feet 
from the surface; and this quicksand gradually drained itself into 
the open puddle trench, and was pumped out along with the water 
in the trench. Above this quicksand was a bed of puddle, when, 
on the trench being re-excavated and the east side examined, it 
was found to have bodily settled to a depth of 15 feet. The re- 
opening of this portion of the trench occupied about five weeks ; 
and it was found necessary to slope the sides of the top 20 feet to 
a slore of 1 to 1—the width at the top thus being about 50 feet. The 
puddle will be carried up its original thickness—about 10 feet— 
and the triangles formed between the slopes and the sides of the 
puddle will be filled in with earth specially selected. The water in 
the trench has been overcome; only one pulsometer now being 
employed. The works are progressing very favourably, and it is 
expected that the reservoir will be completed in about 18 months ; 
having been now three years in hand. The level of the top bank 
is 929 feet ; of the top water, 924 feet ; bottom of invert of tunnels, 
864 feet; bottom of reservoir, 854 feet; and the centre of the 





town, 376 feet. 
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THE LIGHT-GIVING PROPERTIES OF COAL GAS. 

Mr. Alex. Smith, the Engineer and Manager of the Aberdeen 
Corporation Gas- Works, recently submitted to the Gas Committee a 
report on the best method of developing the light-giving properties 
of coal gas. The Committee considered the report at their meeting 
last week, and directed Mr. Smith to circulate copies of it among 
the architects and plumbers in the city for their information. As 
it will be of interest to our readers, we give it in its entirety, as 
follows :— 

One Large Flame more Economical than a Number of Small 
Flames.—lIn order to use gas in the most economical manner for 
lighting purposes, it is imperative that large flames be used, and not 
a number of small jets, as is the common practice ; the reason being 
that, when the volume of gas employed is below 5 cubic feet per hour 
at each jet, the loss in illuminating power increases as the quantity 
of gas used become less. Thus, 5 cubic feet of gas per hour from 
one jet gives a light equal to 28 candles; but if the 5 feet is divided 
between two flames, each consuming 2} feet per hour, the light 
produced from each jet is 10°58 candles, or taken together 21°16 
candles—being a loss of light of 24°43 per cent. Again, if five jets 
be substituted, each consuming 1 cubic foot per hour, the light pro- 
duced from each jet is only 3 candles. Thus when 28-candle gas 
is so used, only 15-candle power is obtained for every 5 cubic feet 
consumed—being a loss of 46°43 per cent. 








the manner in which gas is wasted, and its illuminating powe 
destroyed, could be given. The results obtained with the Wenhay 
and Fourness lamps are considerably in advance of those of any 
other gas-burner. 

Destructive Effect of Over-Pressure on Illuminating Power ~ 
As regards the etfect of pressure on the illuminating power, I hay, 
experimented with a flame burning 2 cubic feet per hour, at two 
different pressures, with the following results :—2 cubic feet of gas 
at 15-10ths of an inch pressure, No. 0 union-jet burner gave q 
light equal to 2°9 candles; while at 6-10ths of an inch pressure, 
No. 2 union-jet burner, the light was equal to 7°9 candles. Froy 
these results no one can fail to see that an excess of pressure has, 
destructive influence on the illuminating power of gas. 

Description of Burner Recommended.—As it is impossible ty 
regulate the gas over the whole area of supply, so that each 
consumer shall have a uniform pzessure of about 7-10ths of an 
inch at the burner, and as an increase of pressure means decreasg 
of light, the need arises for a controlling apparatus, such as a 
governor, to prevent undue pressure. Governors in the construe. 
tion and use of which leather and liquid are used, have been found 
troublesome and expensive, and in many cases useless. I have 
made a few experiments with burners, with the view of taking 
the place of the governor on the house supply, and found the 
adjustable burner (which consists of two separate jets screwed to. 
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Patent Lamps for Halls, Shops, and Large Rooms.—I have | gether) to give most satisfactory results. A No. § or $ adjustable 
made experiments with the Wenham and Fourness patent gas- | burner for cannel gas of 26-candle power, consuming about 5 their 
lamps, and find them specially adapted for lighting halls, shops, | cubic feet per hour, would light sufficiently well a room 16 feet edges 
and large rooms. By consuming 10 cubic fect of gas per hour in | square; while a No. | or § would suit for smaller apartments. At not b 
one of these lamps, a light equal to 155°2 candles was obtained, or | the gas-stove depot in Bridge Street, consumers can be shown the move 
15°52 candles for each cubic foot of gas consumed per hour. This | patent lamps and sample burners, and see them tested by the ex. less 1 
result was obtained with gas which, when tested according to the | perimental apparatus. place 
method prescribed in the Gas-Works Clauses Act, gives a light By the kind permission of Dr. W. Wallace, Gas Examiner for diaph 
equal to 5°6 candles for each cubic foot; thus showing a gain of | the City of Glasgow, I annex the following interesting table, which a 
9°92 candles for every fuot of gas per hour when used by these | he has recently prepared, showing the loss arising from the use of eh 
lamps, or a gain of over 177 per cent. No more striking proof of | small jets and the want of a proper regulation of the pressure :— move 
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1 | 1°45 3°77 13°00 | 50 1 215 | 5°28 12°28 52? 1 2°85 | 5°47 | 9°60 | 638 
0 1°15 1°96 8°52 | 70 0 1°55 | 2°35 7°60 72 . | 1°80 | 2°45 6°80 | 74 
j ae See ae nd Se a oe a Ba 7 : iste | Se es. ea i | | ME RS ee H 
. | 
Register of p nt ents, | ferrous sulphide to ferrocyanide of potassium in as 88 to 845°6, or nearly 
; 881to10. Since also two molecules of ferrocyanogen salt contain 
is wee ae ‘ ‘ bs | material for twelve molecules of prussic acid, 12 HCN, the proportion 
ECOVERY OF CyaNoceN Compounns From Coat Gas.—Knublauch, O., of | of prussic acid to hydric sulphide is as— 
Ehrenfeld, Germany. No. 15,164; Nov. 7,1887. [6d.) | : = 
Referring to his invention, the patentee (in his specification) says: It | 12 HCN to H2S8 = 8 x a = oa4 = about 9 to 1. 
is known that in manufacturing gas, cyanogen or compounds thereof is | 34 34 
present, but generally the amount is too small to render it capable of | Since the amount of cyanogen in the gas mixture is generally very slight, 
being recovered with profit. Where it is essential to remove the cyano- a small proportion of iron is required in the liquid ; the amount being 
gen (as in the manufacture of illuminating gas from coal), the gases | dependent on the amount of cyanogen present. If the proportions of 
have been passed over mixtures of oxides of iron and certain alcaline | iron to alkaline earths or carbonate salts is varied, the products will differ 
earths; such substances being always, however, in solid form. Since accordingly. 
the gas mixtures proposed to be treated according to the present inven- The gases containing the cyanogen or prussic acid are brought. into 
tion contain large quantities of carbonic acid gas and of sulphide of hy- | intimate contact with liquid containing in a dissolved or suspended state 
drogen, on passing the gases over the substances in the solid state, the | one or more of the fol owing :—Alkalis or alkaline earths in the form of 
carbonic acid combines with the lime to form carbonate; and the iron oxides, hydrates, carbonates, or su!phides, together with iron, manganese, 
combines with the sulphur of the sulphide of hydrogen to form sulphide | zinc, or other metal or metals of this group in the form of oxides, tw 
of iron. Only in positions where the iron, lime, and cyanogen meet | hydrates, or carbonates—either brought into the liquid or else formed is 
together in correct proportions—that is to say, only at the contact of | therein by chemical decomposition or synthesis. The intimate contact Ww 
the pieces of lime and iron compounds—can ferrocyanogen be formed. | of the gases and liquid may be performed in apparatus of any suitable lo 
The corroded particles protect the remainder of the mass; and, after | construction—as, for instance, a gas washer in compartments, scrubber, 8c 
lixiviation, only a minute quantity of ferrocyanid: is obtained. or the like. The proportions of ingredients in the liquid depends upon fr 
The improved process consists in passing the gas mixtures through a | the materials employed, and differs according to the atomic relations of as 
liquid containing alkaline earths and iron, in the shape of oxides or | the elements and the molecular constitution of the compounds. But C: 
hydrates dissolved or suspended in such liquid; the advantages gained they should be such that for one molecule of prussic acid or of cyanogen, tl 
being that the cyanogen is everywhere and immediately brought into less than one molecule of iron is employed. The proportions of iron em- tc 
contact with the requisite proportions of iron and lime. ‘The ferro- | ployed in this process to those used in the solid process is, therefore, ce 
cyanogen salt is thus immediately dissolved ; so that it does not form | exceedingly small. The liquid should be used in quantity sufficient tu bi 
any obstruction or impediment to the further combination of cyanogen, | give proper washing to the gas; but the amount of liquid does not ma- tl 
iron, and lime. If sulphide of hydrogen is present in the gas mixture, | terially alter the reaction, and therefore does not constitute any part of tl 
a correct proportion of iron and alkali in the liquid renders it possible | the invention. le 
to separate only a very small amount of sulphide of iron. The affinity ee - 
of prussic acid for hydric sulphide is also very great. Thus a large Gas-Merers.—Bell, I. J., of Lancaster, U. 8. A. No. 15,247; Nov. 8, d 
proportion of ‘cyanogen compounds and a small amount of ferrous sul- 1887. [1ld.] § 
= yo ae amar : : bs A perspective view and two vertical sections (almost at right angles t 
e following is an example of the process :—If the required quantity | t each other) of a meter constructed according to this invention are t 
of gas is led through a liquid containing the necessary proportions of | chown in the engravings. t 
oe hy eg and ny — of potash, previous to the dry purification, A is the casing of the meter made preferably of circular form; the . 
almost exactly two-thirds of the iron is converted into ferrocyanide of | bottom being slightly above the lower end of the side portions of the ‘ 
potassium ; and for two molecules of this salt— casing so as to accommodate the inlet and exhaust passages coll- 
2 [Fe (CN), + 4 KCN + 3 H20] = 4223 x 2= 845°6 municating with the various diaphragm c'ambers and with the valve I 
almost exactly one molecule of ferrous sulphide (Fe S = 88) is produced; | ports of the valves. On opposite sides of the chamber B, within this 
the whole ferrous hydrate being consumed. So that the proportion of casing, are diaphragms B!, B2, B*, B', preferably of leather secured at 
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their edges in frames C, secured to the sides of the casing A, at their 
edges. The edges of the frames are rounded, so that the leather will 
not be bent over a sharp corner of metal when the diaphragms are 
moved backwards and forwards. The four diaphragms being slightly 
less in length than the diameter of the casing, when they are secured in 
place there will be formed four chambers, C! C2 Cs Cs, between each 
diaphragm and the casing behind it, closed at the top by a projecting 
flange to which frames are secured as shown, and at the lower side by 
the bottom A? of the main casing. Each of these chambers is deeper 
at the centre than near the edges; thus permitting of the maximum 
movements of the diaphragm in and out without having. any waste 
space to be filled with *‘ dead ” gas, and providing for the riearly com- 
plete exhaustion of the gas in the chambers when the diaphragms are 
moved therein. On either side of the centre of each diaphragm are 
secured metal plates C5, C5; and to the outer one of each pair of these 
plates is secured one end of a piston rod or plate D, the other end of 
which is connected to the plate on the opposite diaphragm, as shown. 
Thus, when one is moved inwards, the opposite one moves outwards ; 
and near the centre both rods are provided with longitudinal slots for 
the passage of a central standard—carrying the main operating shaft F. 
This standard E is constructed preferably of cast metal, secured to the 
bottom as shown; while its upward extension is hollowed, and forms 
the bearing for the shaft F, which passes up through it, and is provided 
on its upper end with a small casting, having an extension in which are 















































two perforations at right angles to the shaft F. The upper perforation 
1s smooth ; and in it is adapted to slide a guide-rod H, the outer end of 
which is secured to a casting J, having thereon a stud or pin; while the 
lower perforation is screw-threaded, and adapted to receive the end of the 
screw J', passing through a perforation in the casting J,and prevented 
from longitudinal movement therein by means of collars secured thereon 
as shown. The serew is iurther provided near its outer end (beyond the 
casting) with a cross pin, serving as a means for turning the screw. By 
turning the screw to the right or left, the casting J can be moved nearer 
to or farther from the casting G; the rod H serving as a guide, and the 
ee causing the movement. Upon the inner end of the rod H, 
ee the shaft F', is secured a loop K, of sheet metal; and between 
= arms of this loop is placed a weighted pawl or catch K!, pivoted upon 
08 rod Hy Its upper engaging end projects above the same; while its 
ower end is weighted, causing it to assume the position shown normally 
Pe connecting portion of the loop preventing its turning save in one 
Irection. The «wo rods or plates D (connecting diaphragms on opposite 
me are, as stated, provided with slots at their centres, through which 
tl e shaft F, or rather the tubular portion of the support E, passes ; and 
pee J are further provided on one side of these slots with the upward ex- 
€nsion or pins L, to the upper ends of which are loosely pivoted con- 
aaa ot rods L: ; their other ends being pivoted to a stud on the casting, 

. secured thereon by a small pin passing through it, as shown. 
ow if the diaphragms beginning with (say) B', then B2, &c., are 
— outward in succession, the connecting rods L will, acting through 
the crank pin, cause the shaft F to be rotated to the left, as indicated by 
© arrow ; and the trip K' isso positioned relative to the connecting rods 








L: that its upper end will pass beneath them and be moved backward, 
thus permitting their passage. But as soon as it has passed, the lower 
heavier end causes it to resume its normal position; and should the 
motion of the diaphragms and shaft F be reversed, this upper end 
would come in contact with the connecting rod L' and a portion of the 
loop K. This would arrest the backward movement of the trip, and the 
mechanism would be stopped. Mounted upon the shaft F is a worm M, 
with which a worm gear M', secured on a horizontal shaft N, engages ; 
the shaft passing through a stuffing-box in the casing A at one side 
between two of the diaphragms B* B‘. Its outer end is provided with 
gear engaging the first gear in the train of the registering mechanism O, 
preferably located in a casing O', secured to the outside of the casing A, 
as shown. 

The valves are, of course, arranged so that there will be a continuous 
motion; and one chamber will be open to the supply of gas until the 
diaphragm of the next is fairly started on its outward movements. 
There will be no movement of the diaphragm, due to sudden impulse; 
but the rotation of the shaft will be uniform and continuous as long as 
gas is supplied. It will be noted that between two of the diaphragms 
B*, B4 there is more space than between any other two. This is for 
the purpose of permitting the passage of the shaft N, connected to the 
registering mechanism. 

Oftentimes, says the patentee, meters, either from variations in the 
density of the gas or some other reason, get out of order, and fail to 
register the quantity of gas passed through them properly ; and in order 
to correct this, it is necessary to adjust the throw of the crank-pin to 
which the diaphragms are connected. This is ordinarily done by dis- 
mantling the meter, and moving nuts on the crank on either side of 
the pin inward or outward, so as to carry the pin nearer to or farther 
from the operating centre. But all this is obviated by the employment 
of the adjusting screw J', carrying the casting J, co-operating with the 
casting on the end of the shaft F, and provided in the side of the 
casing A, above the register, with an opening—closed by a plate—that 
can be removed when desired, so that a key, having a split end for en- 
gaging the cross pin, may be inserted into the casing and the screw J' 
turned in or out adjusting the pin in relation to the shaft F. 

It will be noted that all the operating parts of the meter are located 
within the chamber into which the gas is admitted preliminarily; and 
consequently no packing is required for any of the operating parts 
except the shaft communicating motion to the register that is located 
at one side, and between the register casing and the main casing. So 
that, even should any leakage take place in this packing, the gas would 
only enter the register-casing and not escape into the air. Even this 
packing might be dispensed with, and the register-casing be open to the 
chamber B; but this is objectionable in that the impurities in the gas 
would be liable to discolour the gla s and obscure a view of the dial 
faces. Another, and quite an important advantage, is gained by em- 
ploying horizontal valve seats, and locating them above the bottom of 
the main casing, in that they will be self-clearing of any deposit; and 
any water condensed in the main chamber will not tend to clog them, 
but will be below their upper sides in the bottom, and may thus be 
drawn off from the chamber through a perforation in the bottom, closed 
by a suitable plug or cap, as shown by dotted lines. 


Serr-Licutixe Gas-Burnens.—Tallmadge, H. H., of New York City. 
No. 4118; March 18, 1887. (8d. 
These self-lighting gas-burners are provided with a rol] of fulminating 
tape and suitable mechanism to explode one of the fuminating pellets on 
the tape, and ignite the gas, in the act of turning it on at the burner. 


Ig. 7. fig. 3. Fig. é. 











Fig. 1 is a perspective view of a gas-burner embodying the invention. 
Fig. 2 is a side elevation, with the cover of the fulminating chamber 
removed. Fig. 3 is a view of the extension handle. 

A is the burner proper. 1t is provided with the usual tip, and a taper- 
plug cock. E is the cock-screw ; its smaller end entering the smaller end 
of the cock when in place. This screw is replaced and removed by means 
of an ordinary two-pronged wrench ; holes being provided for this pur- 
pose. F is a standard on the cock-screwE. It is provided with two 
longitudinal slots, which allow the taper end to spring in and out, and 
expand or contract a circular recess, so that if the cap or cover G is placed 
on the fulminating chamber H, the central hole will fit over the taper 
end and compress it until it gets to the recess, when it expands and 
securely holds the cap or cover in place. This operation is such that the 
cover may be instantly removed or replaced with the greatest facility, 
when replenishing the fulminating chamber. The standard F also 
serves as an axle for the roll of fulminating tape to revolve on, and 
en-ure its proper delivery to the feed mechanism. The fulminating 
chamber is secured to the smaller end of the cock by the screw E and its 
washer, so as to revolve with it. A spring hammer encircles the smaller 
end of the cock, and is provided with a projection which fits into a slot 
in the cock, but which does not completely fill the slot, thereby allowing 
a lost motion between the cock and the hammer, the object of which will 
be described later on, The spring hammer is also provided with two 
circumferential projections, which alternately come in contact with a 
pin on the body of the cock; the projections serving to limit the play of 
the hammer. As the hammer is attached to the plug-cock, the projec- 
tions also serve to limit the motion of the cock itself—allowing it to be 
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turned far enough one way to admit gas to the burner, and reversely, to 
shut it off. The plate M which encircles the smaller end of the cock is 
located between the spring hammer and the side of the cock ; and it has 
a slot which engages with a pin, securing it rigidly in place, and 
preventing it from having any motion whatever. The plate M is formed 
with an extensivn bent at right angles to it,so as to extend partially 
around the periphery of thechamber H. The lower end of the extension 
piece is turned radially outwards, as shown; and its upper end is forked 
to hold the fulminating pellets in place and prevent the tape buckling 
or puckering while the hammer explodes the pellets. Immediately at the 
back of the forked end, the extension is raised as shown, so as to hold the 
next pellet in place while the preceding one is being exploded ; the space 
between the raised portion and the forked end being just equal to the 
space between the pellets on the tape. The plate is also provided with 
an inclined or angular projection or trigger which comes in contact with 
an arm on the spring hammer, causing the hammer to ride over it ; 
thereby raising the hammer-head N, by the operation of turning on the 
gas, and allowing it to fall and explode the pellet. As the gas is turned off, 
the operation is reversed ; the hammer-arm passing under the trigger and 
causing it to impinge on the tape (shown in dotted lines in fig. 2) between 
it and the periphery of the tape chamber, and drawn out enough to place 
another pellet between the forked end in position to repeat the operation 
of exploding the pellet and lighting the gas. The rear end of the spring 
hammer is provided with teeth, which carry the used tape around and 
against a radial arm, which operation serves the purpose of giving the 
tape a downward inclination, so as to prevent it from continuing around 
the chamber, and interfering and becoming entangled with the exploding 
mechanism. At the same time, the teeth press the tape against the 
projection which partially perforates it, making it easy to sever it when 
it becomes too long. 

The cock is provided with an enlarged head having a reduced square 
shank or neck. C is the operating lever having an enlarged opening and 
a narrow slot, so that the head of the cock will pass through the opening, 
and then draw the lever down, so that the slot will engage the shank. The 
lever thus forms a handle for the cock ; and if the lever be pushed to the 
right, the cock will be closed, and if to the left opened. D is an exten- 
sion handle to the lever C ; it has a slot through which passes a set screw 
for securing it to the lever at any desirable point. Guards or flanges are 
provided on the lever C; and they form a groove in which the handle D 
slides, so as to prevent any side-motion of the handle with reference to 
the lever. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows :—The cap being removed, 
a roll of tape is placed in the chamber ; the cap replaced ; and the cock, 
being at its limit to the right, the gas is off. On moving the cock (by 
means of the lever or the thumb-piece) to the left, the gas is allowed to 
pass through to the burner tip; and at the same time the hammer is 
carried forward. The arm then strikes the rigid trigger; rides upon 
and over it; and the hammer-head N falls upon and explodes the pellet 
upon the tape, and ignites the gas. 





Retort-Heatine Furnace.—Nugent, H. W. P., of Vienna. 
Noy, 3, 1887. [6d.] 

This invention comprises the construction and heating of a recu- 
perative retort setting and furnace, in conjunction with a self-sealing 
evaporating pan, whereby increase of heat combined with economy in 
fuel is said to be effected. 

The air required for the combustion of the fuel in the furnace is pre- 
heated by the recuperation of heat from the exit-flues of the chimney 
gases; the air being forced to enter (through openings regulated by 
slides) into short channels running under the exit flues and back again 
under the fire-bars, where, mixed with steam from the evaporating pan, 
it passes to the fire. The evaporating pan placed under the fire-bars 
extends to the front of the setting; and is so constructed that no cold 
air can enter tothe fire-bars. This is obtained bya self-sealing dividing 
apron or diaphragm fixed in an air-tight manner to the pan and to the 
furnace-door. The diaphragm dips below the constant water-line, and 
s0 forms a perfect seal ; forcing the air to enter only by the hot flues, 
where it becomes immediately heated and flows through openings to the 
fire-bars. The part of the pan which reaches out in front of the setting 
is provided with a tight-fitting cover. The secondary air required for 
the combustion of the carbonic oxide formed in the furnace is not heated 
before entering the latter, but is admitted over the coke fire by means of 
an adjustable'contrivance. The fire-door is made adjustable (by a screw 
or otherwise) so that the secondary air may be regulated according to the 
quantity of carbonic oxide present. 


No. 15,009 ; 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

176.—Brat, W., ‘‘ Improved means of supplying gas from existing 
gaseliers, brackets, and the like, for hanging and other gas-lamps, gas- 
stoves, and for other purposes.” Jan. 5. 

217.—Trort, H., “‘ Improvements in apparatus for regulating or con- 
trolling the flow of water or other fluid in pipes or tubes.” Jan. 5. 

239.—Rew, F. T., Seace, E., and Sxrace, F.‘‘ A safety gas-burner and 
apparatus.” Jan. 6. 

282.—Ennicut, J., “An improved method of gas lighting and appa- 
ratus therefor.” Jan. 7. 

332.—Kry, J. T., “‘ The making of corrugated steel scoops used for 
charging retorts in gas and other works.” Jan. 9. 

419.—Epwarps, E., and Surru, T., ‘‘ Improvements in motive-power 
engines actuated by the combustion of a mixture of gas and air.” 
Jan. 10. 

454.—CutteEr, S., ‘Improvements in apparatus for supplying steam 
or other fluid to the cups of telescopic gasholders.”’ Jan. 11. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. | 

560.—Srecn, R., and another, ‘‘ Gas-engines.” 
809.—Fetcuer, T., ‘‘ Heating water by gas.” 
1193.—Jounson, J. H. (Hembert and another), ‘‘ Gas for lighting, &c.” 
1195.—ABeEL, C. D. (Niermeyer), ‘‘ Gas-retorts.” 
3236.—Hack, H., and another, ‘* Conveying coke from gas-retorts.”’ 

[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. ] 
84.—Dovetass, J. N., ‘* Burners.”’ 




























































(Jan. 17, 1888, Jan. 
ell naan 
Correspondence. the i 
[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Corresponden; of = 
a os sible 
THE PAYMENT OF COMMISSIONS TO GAS MANAGERS, Net cen 
Sir,—The “‘ Retrospect’ of the year 1887, in the Journan for 4 cent. © 
8rd inst., states, as one of the results of Mr. Samuel Hunter’. proce ordinal 
ings at Salford, that “painful suspicions of the honour of many», suppos 
managers and other corporation officials spread widely as the result scale * 
what was dencminated the ‘ Salford scandal ;’ but happily the mise), Of e 
went no further.’ It has been proved over and over again that “ may, new pt 
gas managers ’’ not only take commissions, but make themselves sp. in the 
cially responsible f r the system by refusing to give their orders withoy actual 
these payments, in some form or other. In such cases, the “ painfj by pro 
suspicions ” are cbviously just, and can excite no sympathy towan mater! 
those who are the objects of them. It is certainly important, in { that e 
opinion of these men, that the “suspicions” should lead to no actip Salf 
so far as they are concerned; and doubtless they rejoiced when th 
excitement at Salford ‘went no further” than it did. But there ag 
some managers who do not take commissions; and it is surprising , Sir, 
find how willing they are, apparently, to rest under suspicions for whid cheste 
they give no other cause than that they take no efficient steps to abolis pears 
a system which brings such discredit on the profession to which thy patent 
belong. It is lamentable to think that, with two or three exception patent 
gas managers have shown that no help is to be obtained from them j It i 
putting down the commission system. thing 
Better remuneration to managers is very desirable; but this woul in the 
not, of itself, have any material effect in lessening the demand for con, the s] 
missions. This is not a mere opinion, because it has been often prove paten' 
that men in good positions are as eoger for these illegitimate pay men and 1 
as those who would appear to have more need of them. The Salford cay publi: 
was a conspicuous illustration of this. The only remedy will be an A¢ tion ¢ 
of Parliament ; and however difficult it may be to obtain this, there j groun 
good reason for believing that such an Act will be passed before long not h 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government had a measure drafted in 1877; anj Mr 
but for the view expressed by Lord Cairns that the matter was one {a right 
‘‘public opinion” to settle without legislation, the desired Act woull dition 
have been passed, and commission paying or receiving been made, bility 
criminal offence. Another precedent for such an Act is the Indian Legs! Ea 
Practitioners’ Act, passed in 1879 by the Governor-General in Council 
Under this Act, such offences are punishable with six months’ imprison. 
ment ora fine of 500 rupees, or with both. Suchan Act would soon py 6) 
down the ‘‘ commission system.” . ri t 
Jan. 13, 1888. y LEGISLATION. “er 
[The subject referred to in the foregoing letter is dealt with in ow the 
editorial columns to-day.—Ep. J. G. L.} a0 
w 
OXIDE OF IRON V. WELDON MUD FOR GAS PURIFICATIO\, on 
Sir,— Had the authors of the paper which appears in this weeks Win 
JOURNAL, ON @ new purifying material, been more practically and inti. the 
mately conversant with the commercial aspects of gas purification by one 


oxide of iron, the views thereon to which they give expression would,| 
think, have been materially modified. This much may be said without 
detracting from the interest of the communication, or depreciating the 
value of the investigation on which its authors are engaged. But ap. 
proaching the question without, as I take it, a sufficiently practical pre. 
vious acquaintance with its commercial details, they have raised for 
themselves obstacles which do not in fact exist, with the result of pre- 
judicing the case for oxide to an altogether unwarrantable extent. 

Thus, in setting forth the cost of employing bog iron ore for gas puri- 
fication, they fall into serious error, simply through inappreciation of the 
real purport of facts and figures which are verifi d in all well-conducted 
gas-works where the process is employed. They state that such ore will 
absorb about 50 per cent. of its weight of sulphur; whereas, reckoning 
even upon the ore as received with its 50 per cent. of moisture, it is a poor 
material which will not absorb over 60 per cent. of sulphur, equal to 
120 per cent. upon the dry ore. Again, they say that 2 tons of ore are 
required to take up 1 ton of sulphur; but it can be shown—and the 
figures will be confirmed by every gas manager who employs bog ore— 
that 2 tons of ore absorb at least 30 cwt. of sulphur. An analysis of 
spent oxide, calculated on dry material, shows in every 100 parts 60 of 
sulphur, leaving only 40 of oxide; or, in other words, every 40 parts of 
dry ore take up and retain 60 parts of sulphur. Taking into considera- 
tion the 50 per cent. of moisture contained in the ore as received, these 
60 parts of :ulphur are the result of using 80 parts of the moist ore, 
which is equivalent to saying that 2 tons of ore absorb 1 tons of sulphur. 
At the rates given in the paper—viz., 30s. per ton for bog iron ore and 
46s, per ton for sulphur—the calculations work out to a gain of 9s. on the 
2 tons of ore, instead of a loss of 14s. as stated by the authors. 

Another matter as to which the authors seem scarcely to have grasped 
the practical requirements of gas purification, concerns the pbysical 
condition of Weldon mud. Premising the characteristics which should 
distinguish a material promising to compete successfully for gas purifi- 
cation, they state: “Its value would be enhanced if it were in an 
initial state of fine subdivision.” Now this statement is at once correct 
and incorrect. A precipitated oxide is in an initial state of fine subdivision; 
but, directly owing to this condition, it is of little value for gas purifica- 
tion until it has been lightened by means of some porous ineit substance. 
On the other hand, a good iron bog ore is distinguished by its active 
ingredient being at once in a state of fine subdivision and dispersed 
throughout a mass of light and porous inert material. And I have never 
been able, with specially prepared and chemically perfect oxide, to obtain 
as good results in the absorption of sulphuretted hydrogen as with native 
bog ore; simply, as I explain it, because of the difficulty of obtaining, 
by mechanical means, that perfect subdivision and dispersion of the 
chemically-active substance which distinguishes bog iron ore. 

Thirdly, and lastly, I contend that the comparison in the paper, of 
the absorptive capacities for sulphuretted hydrogen of Weldon mud and 
bog iron ore, is most unjust to the latter. After stating that bog oxide 
after twelve operations will not take up more than 50 per cent. of its 
own weight of sulphur—a statement wh.ch I have shown is much below 
the truth—a table is given showing that prepared Weldon mud gains 
from €0 to 70 per cent. of sulphur after only six revivifications. Now 
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as to bog ore are derived, it must be borne in mind, from 
rastical working, while those for Weldon mud are admittedly the result 
of laboratory experiments—s very different matter. I have found it 
ossible, in laboratory experiments, for ordinary bog ore to acquire 30 
or cent, or more of sulphur (calculated on material containing 50 per 
at. of moisture) in three absorptions, which is much more than is 
ordinarily obtained in practice ; and therefore it is only reasonable to 
suppose that with Weldon mud the results of experiments on a small 
seale will not be fully borne out in practice. ae 

Of course, in what I have said no disparagement is intended of the 
new process, which may be all that is claimed for it. But, as was admitted 
in the paper, and further emphasized in the subsequent discussion, the 
actual value of the material for gs purification can only be determined 
by prolonged experience on a working scale in competition with the 
lit is designed to displace; and therefore the actual facts as to 


the figures 





materia s 
that competitor must not be disregarded. ican Wk Midleoeen 
NO actiqn Salford, Jan. 13, 1888. 
When the Ss 


MR. HAMMOND’S PROCESS OF GAS PURIFICATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Charles Estcourt, F.C.S., F.I.C., the City Analyst for Man- 

chester, seems to have been very ill-advised in stating as he did, as ap- 
pears from the last issue of the JournaL, that in my gas purification 
patent of 1886 (No. 8348) I have appropriated the subject-matter of a 
patent taken out by him in November, 1882 (No. 5230). 
It is only right, in the first place, to remind Mr. Estcourt that Thad no- 
thing to do with the publishing of the notice of my specification as given 
in the Journat for Nov. 1last year. Mr. Estcourt could scarcely have read 
the specification itself, or he wou'd have soon found out that my 1886 
patent is but a further development of patents taken out by me in 1877 
and 1878 respectively—say, four years before Mr. Estcourt’s patent was 
published. Having taken some trouble to obtain a copy of the specifica- 
tion of Mr. Estcourt’s patent of 1882, I am surprised to find how little 
ground he has for the statement he has thought fit to make; and I can- 
not help thinking his apology is due to me for it. 

Mr. Estcourt may need reminding that he has no exclusive patent 
right to chemical terms or chemical reactions, except under given con- 
ditions, which are specified in his patent, and which I doubt the proba- 
bility of any gas engineer operating with. 


there gy 





Joun Hamonp. 


n Legal Eastbourne, Jan. 13, 1888. 
Jouncil, — — -——_—__— 
_— THE USE OF OIL FOR STREET LIGHTING. 
pul Sin,—In the current number of the Journan, I notice that your 
TION. sensible and reasonable comments on the above subject, in the issue for 
Dec. 13 last, have called forth a mild remonstrance from the Surveyor to 
in ow the Wimbledon Local Board, who attempts to refute the substance of 
your statement upon the disadvantage of street lighting by oil. As one 
who has visited Wimbledon on several occasions, with a view of having 
TION occular demonstration of these much-vaunted street lamps, I can con- 
week's firm the views put forth in your article. Upon each of my visits to 
1 inti. Wimbledon, I must confess I have experienced great disappointment ; 
on te the district presenting a gloomy, miserable appearance. I failed to see 
yuld. | one lamp equal in intensity to that of an ordinary street lam»; and 
ithout certainly the majority of the lights—if you could so call them—gave 
a the just sufficient illumination to make known that there existed in close 
at ap. proximity an iron column. To say that this apology for lighting a parish 
1 pre. is generally disapproved would be using mild phraseology compared with 
od for the strong expression of opinions I have heard from some of the rate- 
yen payers. Unquestionably, it gives great dissatisfaction ; but there is no 
P choice left save absolute darkness, since the Local Board are unable to 
puri coerce the Gas Company into accepting the terms dictated to them. I 
of the venture to opine that the ratepayers will long remain in a state of semi- 
i darkness, before the representatives of the Company will submit to an 
> will obscure suburban authority. The wiser plan to adopt for the welfare of 
or the district would be for the Local Board to meet the Company in a 
poor proper spirit, upon the terms that have more than once been offered, 
be even if there is a difference in price, which, I understand, is only a few 
an shillings, when all the charges are taken into consideration. In this 
the instance, is efficiency sacrificed for the sake of economy, or does the 
eas state of things at present existing really emanate from a mixture of pre- 
s of judice and folly ? H. W. Sara 
0 of Caterham, Jan. 13, 1888. as P 
ts of ee ee eee eee 
era- THE USE OF GAS FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 
hese _ Sm,—The systematic use of gas for general house service, referred to 
ore, in Mr. A. E. Fletcher’s letter to The Times, which was reproduced in your 
hur. last issue (p. 71), is, with oneessential difference, identical with the arrange- 
and ment in my own house ; the difference being that the warm-air arrange- 
the ment prepared ten years ago has never been completed or required, and 
we have depended on the use of gas, to the practical exclusion of all 
ned other fuel. It will, no doubt, be useful to your readers to know what the 
cal apparatus really is which fills all the requirements of a modern house ; 
ald and a description of my own arrangements, which were seen and followed 
ifi- by the writer of the letter, will not be out of place. 
an _ The absence of warmed air necessitates with us the use of an occa- 
oct sional coal fire in the kitchen, for warming only, and increases our gas 
n; consumption in the fires. We prefer this to the use of warmed air from 
‘A a coke-stove in the cellar, although the expense is somewhat greater. 
ne. The house contains 12 rooms, varying from 13 to 20 feet square. ‘Two 
ve sitting-rooms have gas-fires constantly in cold weather; and five bed- 
ed rooms have gas-fires used nigut and morning through the winter. The 
er hot-water service is fully supplied upstairs by a radial bath heater in the 
in bath-room, and downstairs by a small automatic cylinder in the scullery. 
ve The cooking for ten persons is done entirely by gas; and the laundry 
g, a by a gas washer of small size, a clothes’ dryer and airer, and a self- 
e rage smoothing-iron. The total average cost for the past two years 
as been £8 9s. per quarter for gas, including lighting, and 7s. per 
if quarter for coal. The cost quarterly may be approximately apportioned 
d he follows :—Light, 50s.; cooking, 20s.; two sitting-room fires, 65s. ; 
e bed-room fires, 12s. 6d. ; bath, 7s. 6d.; scullery water, 7s. 6d.; laundry, 
8 rr, 6d. If we had in use the warm-air arrangement referred to by The 
’ ‘mes Correspondent, the cost of fires would be greatly reduced. ‘This is 
; & question of individual choice. Some prefer cool air and radiant heat ; 
} others choose rather the use of warm air and the reduced expense. 








There is no doubt that we show a very good return for the money ex- 
pended ; and that at a very low cost we get conveniences and comforts 
which are almost unattainable by any other system. Our low cost is the 
result of good general supervision—certainly not of excessive careful- 
ness—and may be taken as an average sample of what can be done in 
practice. The total expenditure is about the same as under the old 
system with coal fires; while the advantages are these: The saving 
of the work of our servant—about one-fifth the dusting, cleaning, and 
wear and tear; bed-room fires night and morning; a variety and style 
of cooking practically unattainable with a fire; and a general simplifica- 
tion of the domestic work and service. 

The writer of the letter to The Times is only one of many who have 
carrie.l out the system fully, after examination of our own arrangements, 
and there ig no possible reason why this should not become universal, 
to the mutual advantage of both gas makers and users. The apparatus 
we have is by no means costly, and, with the exception of fires, does not 
require any special service of gas. It is certainly complete in every 
respect ; and I shall be pleased to show the whole arrangements to any- 
one interested in the matter. 

It may be well for me to add that the writer of the letter in The Times, 
although of the same name, is no connection or relative of my own. 


Warrington, Jan. 12, 1888, Tuos. Fietcuer. 


THE SUPPLY OF WATER-METERS TO THE MANCHESTER 
CORPORATION. 

Sir,—Some few weeks since a specification was prepared and tenders 
were invited for water-meters to be supplied to the Manchester Corpo- 
ration, I have been anxiously looking, in each subsequent issue of the 
JouRNAL, for a note of the tenders received; showing the cost, capacity, 
size, and weight, and giving the name of the successful manufacturer. 
The specification contained all that was necessary for testing and 
selecting a good meter ; and the whole matter being in such able hands, 
the replies to the specification would be of great service to many of your 
subscribers who are interested in water-works. Manchester is recog- 
nized as being well to the front in all its organizations connected with 
water distribution, with its excellent rules and regulations, inspection, 
and testing of fittings and appliances; producing, to my mind, a 
superior result to those towns in which automatic registering devices are 
employed. I trust, therefore, that you will soon be furnished with the 
requisite information, which will be valuable at this time, when the 
question of the supply of water by meter is being discussed. Unfortu- 
nately, in England we do not disseminate information for the benefit of 
each other in the water world, as our friends do in America, where inter- 
change of opinion is freely sought and as freely given. 


Jan. 10, 1888. INQUIRER. 


Tue Price or Gas at Repcar.—At the last monthly meeting of the 
Redcar Local Board, the result of an application to the Redcar Gas Com- 
pany for a further reduction in the price of gas used for public lighting 
was made known. A communication was read from the Company, saying 
the Directors did not see their way clear to make any concession further 
than that already given; but as regarded service-pipes, they were willing 
in future to lay these to lamps 3U feet from the main. This charge has 
previously been borne by the Board. It was decided not to press the 
matter further. 


Tue Quatity or Gas at Beprorp.—At the last meeting of the Bedford 
Town Council, Mr. Blaydes proposed that a Committee be appointed to 
consider the state of the gas supply, and to report upon the question of 
appointing a Gas Examiner, in pursuance of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1871, and upon the best steps to be taken to ensure a regular supply 
of gas of standard quality and purity. He remarked that the gas sup- 
plied failed inevery respect. It was an important question, and he thought 
the Corporation should take steps in the matter. The price was 3s. aed 
1000 cubic feet, which was more than was being paid in any other 
borough; and they ought to take every step to see that their gas was of 
proper quality. He had heard complaints on all sides. Mr. Payne seconded 
the proposition. Mr. Wells said he should like to support it if it would 
include lighting the town by electricity. Mr. Taylor said he had been 
collecting some statistics on the subject,and found that Bedford had gas 
of only 13-candle power, while other towns had 16 to 20 candle gas. The 
motion was carried, and the Committee appointed. 


A New Water Company at Batu.—At the meeting of the Water Com- 
mittee of the Bath Corporation last Thursday, a letter was read from 
Mr. E. B. Titley, Solicitor to the Bath and District High-Level Water- 
Works Company, Limited, applying for permission to lay a water-main 
in those parts of Bathwick and Widcombe Hills which could not be 
supplied by the Cold Water Committee at Bath on account of their levels. 
He added that the application was in no way hostile to; or competitive with 
the Committee. The Dire tors had no wish to alienate any existing water 
tenant of the Commitiee, but only to supply those high levels they were 
unable to serve. In every way the new Company were anxious to consult 
the best interests of the city ; and they hoped they would be regarded as 
friendly allies and not as competitors by the authorities. The Chairman 
(Alderman Bartrum) expressed the opinion that this was a matter in which 
they should communicate in a friendly spirit with the Committee, who 
now had under consideration the question of the supply of the district 
referred to; and eventually it was agreed to submit Mr. Titley’s letter to 
the Sub-Committee, for them to consult with the Cold Water Committee. 


CHELTENHAM Water Surrity.—The Medical Officer of Health for 
Cheltenham (Dr. S. Roch) has just presented to the Town Council his 
annual report on the health ofthe borough. Referring to the water supply, 
he observed that every house, from the poorest to the richest, should be 
supplied with the Corporation water, the purity of which was established 
and permanently secured. This could not be said of any private wells in 
the heart of the town, where the water supply was taken from a low level, 
and where the sand bed was subject to pollution. The prolonged drought 
of the past summer aggravated existing pollution by lowering the water in 
the wells, and thus giving a concentrated dose of the poison to those 
drinking it. The remedy was an obvious one. The owners of all houses 
within the borough who were dependent upon pumps and wells for their 
drinking water should be compelled, under penalty, to supply Corpora- 
tion water to their tenants. The sooner this was done, the sooner would 
they be restored to the condition shown by the indicated statistics of 1880, 
which showed only one case of zymotic disease, as occurring in that year. 
The laying on of the Corporation supply at once to cottage property was 
the moral of the report. 
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COURT OF SESSION—FIRST DIVISION.—Fripay, Jan. 13. 

(Before the Lornp Preswwent and Lords Mure, Apam, and KINNEAR). 

HALL (OR YOUNG) Uv. THE THURSO NEW GAS COMPANY. 
THE FATAL ACCIDENT IN THE SULPHATE-HOUSE. 

To-day their Lordships heard Counsel on the question of whether a new 
trial should be granted in the action of Mrs. Mary Ann Hall (or Young) 
against the Thurso New Gas Company, in which damages to the amount 
of £2000 were claimed for the death of John Young, pursuer’s husband, who 
was for many years Manager of defenders’ works. The case, which was 
heard in November last before Lord Kinnear and a jury, and was reported 
in the Journax for Nov. 29 (p. 974), resulted in a verdict for the pursuer ; 
the jury awarding her £850 as damages. The Company now applied for a 
new trial on the ground that the verdict was contrary to the evidence; 
special stress ey laid on the fact that the sulphate plant was the 
property not of the defenders, but of Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Newton 
Heath, Manchester, and which, it was contended, ought to have relieved 
the defenders of all liability. At the conclusion of the arguments; 

The Lorp PresivEnT said that at the time of the accident the deceased 
was in the employment of the defenders as Manager of their gas-works. 
lt was also not a matter of dispute that he was killed by the burst- 
ing of a boiler, and that the cause of the bursting of this boiler was 
the failure of the safety-valve; but the peculiarity of the case was 
this—that the apparatus, including the boiler and safety-valve, was 
not the property of the Company. It had been introduced into 
their premises by Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, for the purposes of 
a contract which had been entered into between the defenders and the 
firm for the disposal of the ammoniacal liquor which was produced at the 
works, Mr. Young was appointed Gas Manager in 1884, on certain con- 
ditions, for a period of three years, at a salary of £100 a year; but when 
this employment was undertaken, the defenders were under a contract 
with Messrs. Dempster for the ammoniacal liquor. Under the agreement, 
the Company undertook to find the labour and fuel for the proper working 
up of the ammoniacal liquor, both from their own works and from other 
sources; and then, on the other hand, the contractors agreed to pay to the 
Company 9s. per ton for ammoniacal liquor produced at the Thurso 
Works, and 3s. per ton for any other ammoniacal liquor which 
the contractors might bring to the premises. Now, it was in pur- 
suance of this contract that the apparatus for the conversion of the 
liquor into sulphate of ammonia was introduced into defenders’ works ; 
and Mr. Young, the deceased Manager, was at once required, upon his 
appointment, to work the apparatus. It was not provided in his written 
agreement ; but it appeared that the existence of the contract was known 

to him—at all events, he immediately accepted the orders of the defen- 
ders to superintend the working of the apparatus. The Company were 
bound to find both fuel and labour; and the labour which they did find 
was that of the deceased. Now, it was while he was so employed that he 
met with his death; and the first question was, in these circumstances, 
whether, in the terms of the issue, he was in the employment of the defen- 
ders when superintending the operation of the plant, and, in the second 

lace, whether the cause of death was imputable to the fault of the defen- 

ers. That he was in their employment, he!(the Lord President) thought 
it was impossible to doubt. Probably the particular kind of work which 
he was doing was not mentioned in the written agreement of his appoint- 
ment as Manager; but the Company had contracted to furnish labour neces- 
sary for carrying on the operations. The labour furnished was Mr. Young's; 
and he was therefore acting as their servant when carrying on this work. 
But then the question still remained whether the explosion which occurred, 
and which caused the death of Mr. Young, was attributable to the fault of 
the defenders. It appeared to him that when the apparatus was placed in 
the Company’s premises, it became part of their plant. It was not matter 
of dispute that it was in consequence of the defect of the plant that the 
accident happened which occasioned Mr. Young’s death. It seemed to 
him the Company were really carrying on the manufacture for the benefit 
of the Messrs. Dempster under the contract to which he had referred, and 
that, therefore, if anything occurred from any deficiency in the plant which 
they were so working for Messrs. Dempster which caused the death of any- 
one, they must be answerable for it. On these grounds, he was in favour 
of discharging the rule which had been granted upon the pursuer to show 
cause why there should not be a new trial. 

Lord Mure said he did not think that the mere fact that the apparatus 
happened to be the property of Messrs Dempster entitled the defenders to 
hold that they were not liable. 

Lord Avam said he had no doubt that Mr. Young was in the Company’s 
employment, and was acting as their servant at the time of the accident. 
But then was his death the fault of the defenders? It was said that there 
was no fault. The Company did not dispute that the employer was bound 
to furnish sufficient plant in good and proper order; but it was said that 
the plant was not their property, and that Mr. Young knewit. He did not 
see, in the first place, that his knowledge of this was at all material. The 
question was this—if the Company hired, fora rent, a particular plant, 
and it was defective, were they not responsible? He seal thought they 
were. The Company were bound, just as every other employer was, to 
furnish proper and sufficient machinery. It was admitted that this was 
not the condition of the machinery; and therefore in his opinion they 
were liable. 

Lord Kriyvnear observed that he did not think there could be any 
doubt that the accident was due to the failure of the safety-valve, which 
was accustomed to get rusted in its seat. They had therefore to consider 
whether it was the fault of the defenders that the safety-valve became 
rusted. This was a question fora jury. There was evidence before the 
jury on which to proceed; and he was not disposed to say anything 
against their verdict. 

Their Lordships accordingly discharged the rule. 

Mr. C. THomson (for the pursuer) said he understood the Company had 
gone into liquidation, and possibly it might be advisable that their Lord- 
ships should send the case back to Lord Kinnear, in order that he might 
deal with any questions arising in connection with the liquidation. 

This was agreed to. 





WIGAN COUNTY PETTY SESSIONS.—Frmay, Jay. 13. 
(Before the Rev. H. St. Georee and a Bench of Magistrates.) 
PEMBERTON LOCAL BOARD UV. THE WIGAN CORPORATION. 

THE QUALITY OF THE WIGAN GAS. 

To-day the Wigan Corporation were summoned by the Pemberton Local 
Board for supplying gas of less than the standard illuminating power. 

Mr. Exwis appeared for the Local Board; Mr. MuLHOLLAND for the 
Corporation. 

Mr. Exuis said the Corporation had under their Act to supply gas of not 
less than 18 sperm candle illuminating power. The Board were entitled to 
make tests; and they appointed Mr. John Collins, of Bolton, as their exa- 
miner, On Nov, 30 last he visited the gas-works, and found the gas was 


~ — 
equal to only 17°42 candles. The Board had taken out the summons in the 
interest of the public. 

Mr. P. Partington, Clerk to the Pemberton Board, pootunes the resoly, 
tion authorizing the proceedings. The Board had sent frequent deputatioy 
to the Wigan Corporation Gas Committee with regard to the quality of th, 
gas; and the Chairman had promised to give them 20-candle gas, 
result of their complaints, the proceedings were taken. The Board haj 
at present 220 lamps in the Pemberton district ; and they paid the Corpor, 
tion about £300 a year. The Corporation collected the private consumer 
accounts. 

Mr. J. Collins, Analytical Chemist, of Bolton, said he tested the gas with 
the apparatus provided for the purpose in pursuance of the Act of Parlis. 
ment. The apparatus was not satisfactory to him; and he had coy, 
plained of its defective condition. On the day in question he made te 
observations in ten successive minutes with one pairof candles, and he took 
the average, which showed the results stated in his certificate. It wa 
quite possible, owing to the fact of Mr. Hawkins’s ae being in use, that 
a test made the same day of gas out of the same holder might give different 
results. He sent in his report to the Corporation, and received a reply 
from the Gas Manager (Mr. J. Timmins) that he had made a test at 5.45 
the same evening, and had found the illuminating power 18°75 candles, 
His test was made at 7 o’clock. 

In cross-examination, witness said the condition of the apparatus wa; 
such that he would not be surprised at anyone making a test before 
after himself coming to a different conclusion. He only used one set of 
candles; and a person using another set might get a different result. (y 
the 19th of February last year he found the gas above the standard. Ths 
method of testing he employed was, in his opinion, entirely satisfactory; 
and he did not see that it was necessary to use different sets of candles, 
although this was recommended by both Mr. Hartley and Mr. Sugg. The 
Act of Parliament provided that before the tests were made the candle 
should be kept burning; and to take a second set of candles was only 
taking another precaution, which he did not adopt, because it was not 
necessary. He took the mean between the two. 

Mr. MuLHo.Luanp said that the Pemberton Local Board only represented 
8 per cent. of the gas consumers supplied by the Wigan Corporation; and 
this was an isolated complaint. According to Mr. Collins’s own statement, 
the gas was only half a candle below the standard; and he asked the 
Magistrates whether they were going to convict a Corporation on such 
evidence as had been adduced. If the Pemberton Local Board had desired 
to have a fair test of the gas, they ought to have given notice to the Cor. 
poration that Mr. Collins was coming, and then Mr. Betley, the Borough 
Analyst, could have made a test at the same time. It so happened, hov. 
ever, that Mr. Timmins had taken a testan hour and a quarter previously, 
and he was certain the illuminating power of the gas was 18°75 candles, 

Mr. Timmins said he tested the gas almost every day. On Nov. 30 last 
his test showed 18°75 candles. If he had to send in a report, he made two 
or three tests, and used different candles. He had founda variation of }} 
to 14candles with different candles. He had never seen the gas lower at 
the works than 18 candles; while it had been as high as 19°40 candles, 
Putting air into the purifier did not affect the illuminating power of the 
gas if the air was carburetted. 

Mr. R. Betley, Public Analyst, said separate tests might produce diver. 
gent results with different candles. To be accurate they should make 
several tests, especially when they were going to sue for penalties. In his 
own practice he invariably, when he obtained a low result, used a second 
pair of candles; and, if necessary, three pairs. He did not think they 
would find any two pairs of candles giving the same results. 

After a short adjournment, the Bench dismissed the summons. 


WRonGFULLY SuppLyinc Watzr.—The adjourned hearing of the case 
against Mr. J. Albany, of No. 39, Cranfield Road, Brockley—who was sum- 
moned by the Kent Water Company, at the Greenwich Police Court on the 
29th ult. (see ante, p. 24), for having wrongfully furnished water to persons 
in the adjoining house, who were not supplied with water by the Com. 

any, and who, it was alleged, had been obtaining the Company’s water 

or two or three years without payment—came on last Thursday, when 
Mr. A. Dickson, the Secretary of the Company, stated that he had been in 
communication with the parties ; and as the defendant’s wife had tendered 
an explanation and apology, and had subsequently given a written promise 
that the things complained of should not be repeated, the Company, under 
the circumstances, would not take any further proceedings in the matter. 
We understand, however, that, on the question of liability, an application 
had been made to the Court for a summons against Mrs. Albany, and one 
was about to be issued. 


ConVICTION FOR PERMITTING WasTE oF WaTER.—At the Lambeth Police 
Court last Thursday, Mr. Oakley, the owner of house property in Glass- 
house Street, Lambeth, appeared to answer six summonses taken out by 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. Three of them charged 
him with having at his houses allowed water to be wasted, and the other 
summonses were for the defendant failing to comply with the regulations of 
the Company, made under the Metropolis Water Act. Mr. Tanner appeared 
on behalf of the Company ; and called evidence to show that the defendant 
had on several occasions been summoned and fined for similar offences. 
The Company wished, he said, to continue their system of constant service, 
and, despite the great waste of water, had refrained from cutting off the 
supply ; and he hoped the Court would convict the defendant, who well 
knew the law. Mr. Bilton, in defence, urged that it was not the fault of 
the defendant, but of the inhabitants of the houses, who were a low class 
of persons who damaged the property. In the end the defendant was 
ordered to pay penalties, amounting to £21, with 12s. costs. 


Tue PurRcHASE OF THE SHEFFIELD WATER-WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 
—In a report to the Sheffield Town Council, the Water Committee set out 
the deed of transfer of the water undertaking. The transfer is made in 
consideration of the issue of the annuities and of the cash payments 
specified in the schedules, and is subject to the debenture debt of £489,800. 
The schedules show the amount of share capital of the several classes for 
which annuities are substituted, and the sums which will be payable upon 
them yearly. In respect of £11,200 of 4 per cent. preference shares, the 5 pet 
cent. annuities will amount to £448 each year ; in respect of £863,150 of 5 per 
cent. preference shares, the annuities at 5 per cent. will be £43,157 10s. per 
annum ; and to the holders of £726,710 ordinary shares who have elec 

to take 3 per cent. annuities, the annual payment will be £218 0s. 6d. 
These three sums make together £43,823 10s. 6d. fixed annuities. “Holders 
of £453,882 10s. of ordinary stock have, however, elected to take 2 per cent. 
annuities, rising } per cent. every two years until 1904, and from that time 
4 percent. The annual payments under this arrangement will be: 1888-%, 
£9077 13s.; 1890-91, £10,212 7s. 1d.; 1892-3, £11,347 1s. 3d.; 1894-3, 
£12,481 15s. 4d.; 1896-7, £13,616 95. 6d. ; 1898-9, £14,751 3s. 7d.; 1900-], 
£15,885, 17s. 9d.; 1902-3, £17,020 lls. 10d.; 1904 and thenceforward, 
£18,155 6s. The second part of the schedule sets forth the cash considera 
tion of £8000,and the payment of £574 to the holders of £700 ordinary 





stock who elected to take a payment of 82 per cent. 
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Hliscellaneous Hetos. 


THE GLASGOW BOUNDARIES COMMISSION AND THE LOCAL 
GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 

Our Glasgow Correspondent, writing on Saturday, said: The Glasgow 
Boundaries Commissioners, after having had a somewhat protracted 
holiday, will again resume their public sittings in Glasgow on Monday 
next [yesterday]. A very keen interest has been excited in regard to 
the position which the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company, 
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f Parl Limited, will eventually occupy in the recommendations which the Com- 
ad com. missioners will make to the Marquis of Lothian, the Secretary for Scotland, 
1ade tep by whom they were appointed. A supplementary statement of the case 
d he took for the Gas Company, has been drawn up for the consideration of the 
It wa Commissioners ; and, on the part of the Glasgow Corporation, the Town 
nse, that Clerk (Dr. J. D. Marwick) has prepared a reply, which is receiving great 
different raise from those members of the Corporation who are associated with him 
& reply in the matter. His statement (dated Friday) will be in the hands of the 
t at 5.45 Commissioners on Monday. The following are the two “State Papers” 
candles, referred to :— 
L.—Statement of Claim by the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas 
tus wa; Company. 
efore or The Company say that they would refer to the case presented to the 
e set of Boundary Commissioners as stating generally the effect which annexation 
lt. On to Glasgow of the district supplied by them would have on their opera- 
d. tions. In the event of annexation, the Glasgow Corporation would be at 
actory; once competing suppliers of gas and the Road Authority and the Lighting 
andles, Authority throughout the district. The injury which would be caused 
. The to the Company would be shortly as follows :—(1) The Company would 
candles be placed completely at the mercy of competing gas suppliers for obtaining 
aS Only the facilities necessary for the conduct and extension of their business 
yas not in opening up streets and lanes for laying and repairing their pipes, and 
would be forced to stop operations, (2) By the loss of the public lighting 
sented of the district, the Company would suffer diminution of its net revenue 
n; and by more than one-fifth; while its expenses would not be materially re- 
ement, duced. (3) By the loss of the lighting of common stairs and closes, the 
ed the Company would suffer a further diminution of its net revenue to the 
1 such extent of one-seventh ; while its expenses would not be materially reduced. 
lesired (4) The exclusive right of supplying gas to common stairs, which annexa- 
e Cor. tion would confer on the Glasgow Corporation, might be exercised in such 
rough a way as to deprive the Company not only of the lighting of the common 
, how. stairs, but of the houses opening from such stairs. The proprietors of such 
iously, tenements would naturally object to two sets of pipes being inserted in the 
les, common stairs; and, being obliged by statute to take the Glasgow gas 
30 last for the stairs, they would practically be compelled to take it for the 
le two housesalso. The result of being deprived of the lighting of flatted houses, 
1 of 1} would be to take from the Company three-fourths of its gross revenue. 
ver at The loss of these items of revenue would render the prosecution of the 
ndles, business impossible; and the loss of any would seriously affect the profits. 
of the In addition to the above specific objections, the Directors would point 
: out that the annexation to Glasgow of the burghs and districts supplied 
diver. by them would alter entirely the relative position of the Company and 
make its customers. At present the Company compete on fairly equal terms 
n his with the Corporation of Glasgow. The gas consumers, having no interest 
cond in the Glasgow Corporation, or in the success or non-success of its gas 
they scheme, take their gas from the source that they find most satisfactory 
to themselves; or, if inclined to favour either of the suppliers, they 
naturally take it from the local Company. If, however, the area is added 
to Glasgow, and the gas consumers are made ratepayers of the city, and 
partuers in the Corporation Gas-Works, their position towards the Com- 
ai pany will be entirely altered; and their interest will, to a considerable 
benny extent, become adveise to that of the Company. In other words, while 
+ an independent Company can, and always will, compete successfully with 
tn a municipal corporation, in a neutral district, where they are put on the 
— same terms, they cannot do so in a district under the general municipal 
4 poterueeens of that Corporation, where the consumers and ratepayers 
rwad ave a distinct interest adverse to the Company. 
“~ oon Company was formed among the gas consumers of the burghs of 
me ] a, Hillhead, and Maryhill, on the footing of these burghs being 
oo independent, self-governing communities under, and in reliance upon, the 
mo general law of the country, and as a measure of protection against the 
ter. aggression of the Glasgow Corporation. If for any reason it now appears 
se proper that these burghs should be annexed to Glasgow, the Directors of 
pon the Company consider that the interests of the shareholders could not 
otherwise protected than by its being made a condition of annexation 
that the Company’s undertaking should be acquired by the Corporation 
lice of Glasgow on terms satisfactory to the Directors. 
by ; II.—Reply for the Glasgow Corporation. 
ved This Company is simply a joint-stock undertaking, established for pur- 
ep poses of public gain. It is not subject to the obligations, and does not 
3 of possess the powers, of an undertaking authorized by Act of Parliament; 
red and yet it appears to claim, in connection with the present inquiry, statu- 
nt 1, recognition and parliamentary powers which were refused to it by the 
08, ptislatare, after special investigation, first in 1873, and afterwards by the 
ce, ouse of Commons in 1886. The Corporation must oppose such a demand, 
rm on the grounds set forth in the following statement :— 
ell Previous to 1869, Glasgow and the surrounding districts were supplied 
of ~h ome by two Companies, The area of supply, as defined by statute, is 
188 Shown on the plan [which accompanies the statement] ; Partick, Hillhead, 
as a Maryhill being within the area. The older of these Companies—the 
alasgow Gaslight Company—was originally established by an Act passed 
. = 1817 (57 Geo. III., cap. 41); and the younger—the City and Suburban 
it Carve of Glasgow—was established by an Act passed in 1843 
a of A, Mesa cap. 58). In 1869 both of these Companies made application 
. oan jament for power to raise additional capital to extend their 
) a hin and in the same year the Corporation promoted two Bills—one 
a4 oth ing power to erect new gas-works for the supply of the city, and the 
: _ ner to purchase the works then existing. The Bills of the two Companies 
; ae ce and the Purchase Bill of the Corporation was passed. In 
4 the airman of the Committee (Mr. F. North) expressed the following 
4 - € course of the inquiry, and after evidence had been led by the two 
ompanies in support of their respective Bills and by the Corporation 
; —— :—“T am very strongly of opinion that it would be much better to 
: ave only one set of gas-works for the whole city of Glasgow. Certainly I 


have a very strong opinion that there is more harm arising from different 
eo companies than there is good got from the competition that is created 

y them.” And afterwards the decision of the Committee was announced 
as follows :—“ The Committee, on the evidence as it is now before them, 
are prepared to pass the preamble of the Purchase Bill, on the understand- 
ing that the Corporation do not take power to purchase the one Company 
without the other.” As a condition of the Corporation getting the gas 
supply into their own hands, they were taken bound, not only to provide 
gas for every person within the area of supply of both Companies who 













chose to demand it, but also to pay to the shareholders of these Companies 
perpetual annuities amounting to £34,762 10s. per annum—this sum 
representing the amount of the dividends previously paid to the share- 
holders, less 1 per cent., on account of the greater security of annuities. 

As soon as the Corporation took over the undertakings of the Com- 
panies, they found that their works were, to a considerable extent, in a 
worn-out condition, and incapable of efficiently supplying the extensive 
areas over which the Corporation were bound to supply gas. The Corpo- 
ration were therefore compelled to expend large sums of money in erecting 
new works, and adding to, repairing, and altering the works of the Com- 
panies. Besides this, they were also obliged to incur a large expenditare 
in extending mains and pipes so as to enable them to fulfil their statutory 
obligations. Notwithstanding the expenditure which was necessarily in- 
curred by the Corporation immediately upon the gas-works coming into 
their possession in 1869, the price of gas was in 1870 reduced over the 
whole area of supply ; but on this occasion, having regard to the facts (1) 
that a large additional outlay would be requisite for the purpose of 
enlarging the existing gas-works and erecting new works, so as to provide 
an eflicient supply to the outlying districts, and (2) that the whole risks con- 
nected with the undertaking lay with the consumers within the munici- 
pality, the reduction was made to the extent of 24d. per 1000 cubic feet to 
consumers outside the municipality, while consumers inside the munici- 
pality received a reduction to the extent of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. This 
differentiated reduction, however, was continued for one year only. In 
1871, when the gas-rate was still further reduced to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
the reduction was applied both to inside and outside consumers ; and the 
gas-rate has since then been uniform over the whole area of supply. The 
Corporation have also erected large new works in the neighbourhood of 
Maryhill capable of supplying 7 million cubic feet per day; they have 
doubled the producing power of the Dalmarnock Gas-Works ; and they are 
at _— promoting a Bill in Parliament to obtain power to reconstruct 
and greatly enlarge their gas-works at Tradeston, in the south of the city, 
which will provide an additional supply of 6 million cubic feet per day. 

Two years after the Corporation had thus, in consideration of the heavy 
financial and other obligations imposed upon the city, obtained from Par- 
liament the exclusive right to supply Glasgow and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, the Partick, |Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company was formed to 
compete with the Corporation within some of those districts. It did 
not, however, seek a parliamentary constitution. Had it done so, the 
Corporation would have resisted the attempt thus to encroach upon 
the districts for the supply of which it had been subjected to such 
heavy permanent obligations; and it cannot be doubted that it would 
have received just and fair protection. But the Company determined 
to postpone such an application till it had obtained a footing in 
the district; and so it was established as a simple joint-stock Com- 
pany, without any statutory powers, and free from the onerous 
obligations imposed on the Corporation. Shortly after commencing 
operations on this footing, the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas 
Company purchased two small works; one supplying gas to a portion of 
Maryhill, and the other to New Kilpatrick—a small village about 
three miles distant. Both of these works belonged to private Companies, 
having no statutory powers; and the acquisition of them by the Partick, 
Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company gave this Company no higher or 
other rights than appertained to the Companies themselves, as in a ques- 
tion with the two Glasgow Companies or with the Corporation as Parlia- 
mentary transferees of their statutory rights. 

By the establishment of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company 
in the manner thus described, the Corporation has been exposed to unfair 
competition within the districts supplied by the Company—unfair, inas- 
much as it must be carried on by the Corporation under all the conditions 
and restrictions imposed both by the Local and General Acts relating to 
gas supply, while the Company are subject to no corresponding condi- 
tions, and are free from the financial obligations to the shareholders of 
old Companies which Parliament imposed on the Corporation. As a con- 
sequence, the Corporation have been obliged to provide gas-works, and to 
lay mains and pipes in districts which are now being largely supplied by 
the Company. It is to be observed, however, that the eng, wand have not 
secured this advantage without incurring great risk; they have no statu- 
tory right to lay mains and pipes through a single road or street. Any 
proprietor may interdict them from conducting operations within his pro- 

rty. But this fact stared them in the face when the Company was 

‘ormed; and they certainly are not entitled to plead it now as a ground 

for seeking relief from the consequences of their own deliberate action. In 
the full knowledge of the risk they were incurring, the Partick, Hillhead, 
and Maryhill Gas Company deliberately expended their capital in dupli- 
cating the plant which the Corporation had previously been taken bound 
by statute to provide and maintain in the districts of Partick, Hillhead, 
Kelvinside, and Maryhill. The necessary result of this uncalled-for ex- 
penditure is that the interest on the capital, as well as the loss by depre- 
ciation of works has to come out of the pockets of the gas consumers; 
and a gas-rental of about £30,000 has been withdrawn from the Corpora- 
tion. This result, moreover, has not even benefited the shareholders of 
the Company, which, for the last five years, have only paid dividends at 
the following rates :—In 1883, 5 per cent. ; in 1884, 54 per cent. ; and in 1885, 
24 per cent. In 1836 the Company showed a heavy loss, and paid nothing 
even to their preference shareholders; and in 1887, they reduced their 
previous loss, but paid no dividend even to preference shareholders. 

The existence of two Gas Companies, moreover, has always been a 
source of great inconvenience to the public generally, and of great ex- 
pense to the public authorities—to the public, in respect of the constant 
interference with streets and pavements, in repairing numerous mains 
and pipes; and to the authorities, in maintaining the surface of the 
streets in good order. Since the Corporation became the proprietors of 
the two gas-works, under the powers of their Act of 1869, they have en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to do away with the duplicate system of 
piping necessitated by the existence of two Gas Companies in the same 
area of supply. But the existence of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill 
Company perpetuated and extended—so far as the districts in which 
it has been established are concerned—the very evils which the acquisi- 
tion by the Corporation of the rights of the old Gas Companies was fitted 
and intended to remove. In 1873, the Company, having established a 
footing, attempted to obtain parliamentary recognition and powers, and 
with this view promoted a Bill in Parliament. But it was opposed by 
the Corporation on the grounds above indicated, and was rejected on the 
equitable principle which has, it is believed, been invariably acted upon 
for the last 40 years—viz., that after Parliament has once sanctioned a 
corporation or company supplying any district with gas, and has placed 
the corporation or company under stringent obligations and restrictions, 
it would be wrong to give powers for a similar purpose to any other per- 
son or body within the jurisdiction of such corporation or company. 
Again, in 1876, the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act was promoted ; and, 
as originally framed, would have enabled any one of the police burghs 
around the city to adopt its provisions, and to establish gas-works. but 
the Corporation put their case before the Government, with the result that, 





as the Act received the sanction of the Legislature, the interests of the 
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Corporation were fully protected by the insertion of clause 2, enacting 
as follows :—‘“ The provisions of this Act shall not empower the town 
council or commissioners of police of any burgh in which this Act shall be 
adopted, as commissioners under this Act to supply gas within anyfpart of 
the area of supply over which the town council or commissioners of police 


of any other burgh, or any gas company incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
or any comp:ny, partnership, or person authorized by any Provisional 
order confirmed by Act of Parliament, shall have statutory powers to s1p- 
ply gas at the date of the adoption of this Act in such burgh.” What 

arliament has thus refused to grant, however, the Company apparently 
now seek to accomplish in another way. 

Having thus shortly stated the position of the gas-works of the Corpora- 
tion and of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company, it may be 
proper to refer to the position which the Corporation occupies in regard 
to the supply of the city and the surrounding districts, as compared with 
that occupied by the Company in relation to the area of its gas supply. 
Under their Gas Act of 1869, the Corporation are bound to supply every 
person with gas—within the limits of the Act, and the Acts of the old Gas 
Companies—whose building is within 50 feet of any gas-main belonging to 
the Corporation, subject only to the condition that the consumer shall, 
if required, give security forthe gas to be consumed, and pay the cost of 
laying the necessary pipes beyond the line of the street where the Cor- 
pe mains are laid. The Corporation are bound to supply all public 
amps within the limits of their Acts with gas, on the terms mentioned 
in section 65 of their Act of 1869, as amended by section 9 of their Act of 
1882. Besides this, if the Corporation ever had power to charge a differen- 
tial rate for gas supplied within and beyond their municipal boundaries, 
all dubiety has been removed by section 9 of the Corporation Gas Act of 
1982, under which the Corporation are bound to charge a uniform price to 
all consumers, whether within or beyond the municipal boundaries. This 
section is in the following terms :—‘ The price to be charged by the Cor- 
poration for gas consumed by meter shall at all times be charged equally 
to all consumers within the limits within which the Corporation are em- 
powered to supply gas; and the price to be charged for public lamps shall 
at all times be charged equally (regard being had to the consumption of 
such lamps respectively) to the police commissioners, and to all local 
authorities of police burghs and other districts within which the Corpora- 
tion are empowered tosupply gas.” This price, by the Act of 1869, sec. 67, 
can never exceed the sum of 4s, 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. The price at 
present being charged is 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Further, the Corporation are subjected to various other onerous obliga- 
tions, to two of which reference may be made: (1) They are bound to manu- 
facture and supply gas of a standard illuminating power of not less than 
20 candles, and also to provide apparatus for the testing of the gas by any 
five consumers.* (2) If at any time there should bea deficiency of funds 
in the gas undertaking for payment of the annuities to the shareholders of 
the old Gas Companies, section 42 of the Act of 1869 provides that a 
guarantee rate, not exceeding 6d. per pound, on the rental of the city shall 
be leviable from the occupiers of all lands and heritages situated within 
the municipal boundaries. No consumer beyond these boundaries is 
liable, or can be assessed for, this guarantee rate, although he has equal 
rights and privileges with consumers within those boundaries as regards 
gas supply. 

What, on the other hand, is the position of the Partick, Hillhead, and 
Maryhill Gas Company? As has already been stated, it is a private 
Company carrying on business for the sole pecuniary benefit of its share- 
holders, within districts over which the Corporation have exclusive statu- 
tory power to supply gas. This power the Corporation obtained, as has 
been shown, in consideration of their undertaking serious responsibilities. 
The Company are under no obligation to supply gas to any one; while, 
subject to the condition before mentioned, the Corporation must supply 
every one who chooses to ask for it, whether such supply can be given 
with a profit or ataloss. Thereis, besides, no restriction on the Company 
as to the price or other terms upon which they may supply their customers ; 
while the Corporation are restricted as regards price and other conditions 
of supply. The Company are not bound to any fixed standard of illumi- 
nating power, and can therefore supply gas of such power as suits their 
purpose. In consequence of this freedom, the Company may purchase 
coals, not only at a cheaper rate, but capable of producing coke of a more 
remunerative kind than a higher quality of coal produces. The Corpora- 
tion, on the other hand, are bound to supply gas of at least 20-candle 
power, necessitating the use of a more expensive coal, which, while 
supplying better gas, is less valuable for the production of coke. The 
consumers of the Company have no means of testing the quality of the 
gas supplied to them; while the Corporation are bound to maintain such 
means for the benefit of their consumers. The Company, again, may pay, 
and actually do pay, the cost of all connecting-pipes between their mains 


and the premises to be — ; while the Corporation are precluded by the 


stringent provisions of their own Acts, as well as of the General Gas Acts, 
Soom lain connecting- pipes, except at the costof the consumers. Sec. 11 
of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, and section 64 of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Gas Act, 1869, explain this. The unfair effect of the freedom which 
the Partick, Hillhead,and Maryhill Gas Company thus enjoys from statutory 
obligations is manifest. The — of the houses in the districts sup- 
plied by the Company have been built since 1869, and are of such a 
character as to require a length of pipe to be laid beyond the line of 
the street. Being under no obligation to observe any statutory pro- 
visions, the Company have laid these supply-pipes at their own expense. 
They have thus, in many cases, secured the gas supply by affording 
such facilities to the consumers as gas undertakings established under 
statute are prohibited from giving. In view of these facts, the Corpora- 
tion submit that no private company should obtain, or be entitled to 
receive, powers or privileges other than those they had at common law. 
Why should the extension of the boundaries of Glasgow so as to in- 
clude Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill, afford a Company so established 
parliamentary rights and powers which it does not at present possess, and 
which Parliament has refused when specially sought ? The answer of the 
es gy J is understood to be that the Corporation would then be the 
Road Authority as well as the Lighting Authority of the extended city, 
and might exercise its powers so as to prevent the Company from lay- 
ing or repairing its mains and pipes, or duplicating mains in new streets 
or roads to be hereafter jermel. The Corporation cannot help feeling 
that this contingency might and should have been considered before the 
Company sought to invade the rights of the Corporation as the Light- 
ing Authority of the city and the surrounding districts. But as the Com- 
any does exist, the Corporation are willing to insert in a Bill which may 
= necessary to carry into effect the recommendations of the Boundaries 
Commissioners a clause identical with that which satisfied the Committee 
of the Commons in 1886. That clause is as follows :—‘t The Corporation, in 
their capacity as Road Authority, shall grant to any company or person, 
at present supplying gas within the added district all reasonable facili- 
ties for laying down, repairing, altering, renewing, or removing gas 


* Previous to 1882 the standard was 25 candles; and the quality of the gas 
actually being supplied is still about 28 candles, 





a 
mains or pipes now existing within the added district, or whig 
any such company or person may hereafter require to lay down for 
purpose of their present supply, or any extension thereof. Provided thy 
in case of difference between the Corporation and any such company 
person, the same shall be determined by the Sheriff, on the application y 
either party.” Such a clause will give every company or person who 
present supplies gas in any district that may be incorporated in the cip 
protection against the exercise by the Corporation of arbitrary powers ¢ 
refusing to allow the streets to be opened for laying or repairing pipes. By 
it will also leave the rights of all others asat present. It is understood thy 
the pipes which have been laid by the Company in the districts of Partig, 
Maryhill, and Kelvinside have toa large extent been laid by sufferane: 
and it ‘rye pond was and is in the power of any private individual, havin, 
the right of property in, or the user of those roads and streets, to interdig 
the Company from creating a nuisance by opening them up. This, hoy. 
ever, is a risk which was as apparent when the Company was formed ast 
is now; and there is nothing in the proposed extension of the boundarig 
of the city to make the risk more imminent. There is, however, abunday 
reason why it should not be made less so. Parliament refused in 1873 ty 
give the Company the protection and privileges which it then sought, anj 
the position of the Company is certainly not improved by the action of thy 
Legislature with reference to the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 187, 
When the Company laid their pipes, they might and ought to have had in 
view the possibility of these districts being sooner or later annexed ty 
Glasgow. 

If any company or person is to be permitted to compete with the Cop. 
poration as suppliers of gas in the districts assigned to them by the Ag 
of 1869, common fairness demands, and the Corporation must insist, that 
such company or person shall be required to do so under conditions simila 
to those which rest upon the Corporation, and specially under the obliga. 
tions (1) to supply gas of a standard not inferior to that which the Corpon. 
tion are bound to give, and (2) not to lay pipes connecting houses with the 
mains otherwise than subject to the provisions of the General Gas-Works 
Clauses Acts. 

In the circumstances thus explained, the Corporation submit that the 
Boundaries Commissioners should not in any way recognize the Partick, 
Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company in connection with the present 
inquiry. 








METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 

The Chief Gas Examiner for the Metropolis (Dr. Williamson, F.R.S) 
has presented his report on the quality of the gas supplied by The Gas. 
light and Coke, the Commercial, and the South Metropolitan Companies, 
during the quarter ending Dec. 31. The following is an abstract :— 


I. With respect to Illuminating Power.—The average illuminating 
ower, in standard sperm candles, at each of the testing-places, was as 
ollows :— 

The Gaslight and Coke Company— 
STEEL Ece ¢ « «6 « s+ © « © wo 0 ove 
TS | a a ee. 
eee a a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
luadbeoke Grove,W.. «© « «© 6 © © © © © © © © oo MF 
Devon’s Road,E.. .... » 
Carlyle Square, Chelsea (Fulham) 

0. (Nine Elms) 
Camden Street, N.W.. . . . . + 
Graham Road,E.. .. . 
Kingsland Road, FE. . ... . . 
Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Grove Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Lambeth Road,8.E...... . 
Millbank Street, 8.W.(cannel gas) . 
Commercial Gas Company— 
Wellclose Square, E.. . 
DUEL’: 6 «6 « « <« 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— 
Hill Street, S.E. . . ° 
Foster Place, 8.W. 
Stoney Lane... 
Lewisham Road, S.E. eee wee Wow 
Blacsfriars Road . . . « «© +» © © © «© «© « «© « « 16°3 
It will be seen from these results that the average illuminating power at 
all the testing stations has been higher than the Dae oper | standard, 
especially at the Ladbroke Grove station of The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. Slight deficiencies in illuminating power were reported during the 
quarter at the Jewry Street, Kinghorn Street, Millbank Street, Camden 
Street, Spring Gardens, and Lambeth Road stations of The Gaslight and 
Coke Company ; the Wellclose Square station of the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany; and the Blackfriars Road station of the Scuth Metropolitan Gas 
Company. 4 

Il. As regards Purity.—Sulphuretted hydrogen has not been present in 
the gas at any of the testing stations. The average amount of sulphur 
present in other forms was less than the quantity permitted at all the test- 
ing stations, especially at the Ladbroke Grove, Devon’s Road, Spring 
Gardens, Parnell Road, Hill Street, and Foster Place testing stations. 
Ammonia was generally present in the gas in slight quantities more or less 
frequently during the quarter. With the exception of an excess of am- 
monia at the Lewisham Road station (on the 5th, 6th,and 7th of October), 
the amount of the South Metropolitan Gas Company has been less than 
the limit allowed at all the testing stations. 
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Private Bitt LecisLaTion.—Last Wednesday afternoon the Marquis of 
Lothian, Secretary for Scotland, received a deputation in the Upper Hall 
of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, on the subject of Private Bill Legisla- 
tion. There was a large attendance of representatives of public bodies 
from all parts of Scotland. The deputation was introduced by the Earl of 
Stair. Mr. R. Vary Campbell, Chairman of the Committee, spoke in support 
of a resolution urging that the inquiry into Private Bills now held before 
successive Committees of both Houses at Westminster should be conducted 
before a Commission in Scotland. They wished to supersede the Private 
Bill Committees by a Parliamentary Commission; and they desired that 
the procedure should bea single inquiry followed by a report, and that the 
inquiry in all cases should be neither at Westminster nor in Edinburgh 
exclusively, but in the locality distinctly affected. The Marquis of Lothian, 
in reply, said he would take the earliest opportunity of laying before Her 
Majesty’s Government the views which had been expressed on this ques- 
tion. He hoped the deputation would not ask him to givea very definite 
expression of opinion. The matter was now under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and the Prime Minister had told him that 
he considered some alteration in the procedure of Private Bills was neces- 
sary. He thought he might promise that if the state of public business 
allowed, and if, on a full consideration of the diflicult subject, with refer- 
ence not only to Scottish but to a ag interests, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could see their way to intruduce legislation on the question, they 
would doso. A vote of thanks was accorded to the Marquis of Lothian, 
and the deputation withdrew. 
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{HE RECENT FOG AND THE GAS SUPPLY OF THE 
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in tn MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 
ided thy (FROM OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT.) 


nusually heavy demand for gas was, of course, one of the consequences 
tinued fog of the past week. It is gratifying to learn that, with 
ptions, the demand was met without difficulty, though the 
was probably unprecedented in its thickness and persistent duration 
this advanced period of the season. In the business centres gas was 
erally burnt day and night during a portion of the foggy season ; and in 
any cases the quantity of gas sent out during the 24 hours of the fog's 
eatest density was the highest on record. 

In Manchester the greatest consumption was on Wednesday. On that 
sy about 20 million cubic feet of gas was supplied ; this quantity being 
million cubic feet more than on the corresponding day of last year, anda 
hillion cubic feet in excess of any previous day’s supply. The stock was 
in rather close on several of the days; but there was no danger of a 
arcity, for the productive powers of the works were never taxed to their 
i On Thursday night, at ten o’clock, the holders contained 
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abur t capacity. 

in os sy about & million cubic feet; and on Friday night, at the same hour, 
ught, anj nere was only half this quantity. By that time, however, the fog had 
Lion of the fted, and the danger was passed. ; 

Act, 187% At Rochdale the experience of the officials of the gas-works was rather 
ve had jn ifferent. The consumption for the whole period embraced by the fog 


as unusually heavy; but on no single day did it rise quite to the height 
f that of one of the days of the corresponding week of last year. The 
as sent out from Monday until Friday morning was 7,776,000 cubic feet ; 
hilst that distributed during the same period of the previous week was 
rst over 6,000,000 cubic feet—showing an increase of about 1,700,000 
ubic feet. The quantity of gas sent from the works during Jan. 10, 11, 


inexed to 


the Cor. 
y the Act 
sist, that 


1S simil } ; 

e obligy, 9, and 13 last year was 7,218,000 cubic feet ; being 558,009 cubic feet less 
Corpor. Shan was consumed last week. Monday (Jan. 10) in the corresponding 
with the veek of last year was an exceedingly foggy day; and the consumption of 


as—2,140,000 cubic feet—was the heaviest in one day that Mr. Ball can 
emember since his connection with the town. The largest issue last 
veek was on Thursday, when 2,116,000 cubic feet were consumed. 

Stalybridge suffered the inconvenience of a reduction of the pressure 
bf gas to such a point that the local mills and works had to suspend 
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that the 
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or 
— >perations on Thursday afternoon, when the fog was most dense. The 
Hifficulty seems to have arisen solely from a want of sufficient storeage 
oom. In the previous week the daily consumption averaged only 637,000 
FR ubic feet; but on Wednesday last it rose to as much as 910,000 cubic 
+ 8.8) eet, and on Thursday 857,000 feet more gas were sent out. The consump- 
e Gas ion on Wednesday was 47 per cent. more than the average of the pre- 
1 panies, reding week, and was the greatest ever recorded at the works; but 
. t would probably have been surpassed by that of Thursday had 
inating here been gas sufficient to meet all the demands of the consumers. 
Was a3 ‘he holder accommodation is only about 760,000 cubic feet; and by 


hursday morning the quantity in store had been reduced to only 290,000 
Meet Every effort was made by the Manager (Mr. R. Hunter) to meet the 
demands of the consumers on that day, and gas of 22-candle power was 
produced. By nine o'clock in the morning the ho’ders were nearly empty, 
and the pressure had to be reduced ; and shortly after noon the holders 
were quite empty, and the mills could not be supplied. There wasa 
gradual improvement after eight o’clock in the evening, and before mid- 
night the ordinary pressures were restored. On Friday morning 157,600 
cubic feet of gas were in stock. But this had all gone by breakfast time; 
and if the fog had not cleared off, there must have been further difficulty. 
The Stalybridge Reporter, commenting on the matter, says that it 
demands the earnest and immediate consideration of the Corporation, who 
owe acertain duty to the consumers of gas and the general public. “It 
is intolerable,” it says, “‘that every now and then the mills should be 
stopped because the Corporation cannot supply them with gas. Employ- 
ers are being deprived of their profits, and workpeople of their wages, 
because the Corporation will not make the necessary provision for the 
proper supply of gas. There must be an alteration. The storeage accom- 
modation will have to be further increased. It is still less than one day’s 
maximum consumption. In a paper which he read some time ago before 
the Manchester Institution of Gas Engineers, Mr. Hunter contended that 
the provision should not be less than two days’ maximum consumption. 
If this idea should be carried out, a very large expenditure on capital 





Pr at 
lard, account would be necessary, and the prospect of a reduction in the price of 
‘om- gas would be relegated to a future as dim as the light was at Christmas 
x the and again on Thursday last. The difficulty is, however, one which must 
aden be faced.” 
and In the neighbouring borough of Ashton-under-Lyne, the supply of gas 
‘om- during the week showed an increase of 20 per cent. as compared with the 
Gas previous week ; but there have been particular days in the past when the 
consumption has reached as high a figureas on any of those of last week. 
t in There is storeage capacity at the works for 1,250,000 cubic feet of gas; and 
bur more than this amount was sent out during Wednesday and Thursday, 
est: taking the entire days. On the latter day 1,500,000 cubic feet were de- 
ring livered ; andon Wednesday, 1,350,000 cubic feet. On Monday and Tuesday 
ans, the fog made little difference to the average consumption of 1,000,000 feet. 
less Considering the circumstances, there were very few complaints. In the 
m- low-lying parts of the districts some inconvenience was experienced ; but 
er), wonderfully little, considering all things. At one time there was only 
a0 50,000 cubic feet of gas on hand; and the greatest exertions had to be 
made to maintain the supply. 
Halifax was another town where the reccrded consumption was abnor- 
mal. On Wednesday, the quantity of gas made at the Corporation works 
of was 3,127,000 cubic feet; and on Thursday, 3,170,000 cubic feet. The 
all average daily manufacture is about 2,500,000 cubic feet. The high figure 
la- of 8 millions has never been reached before. Thursday’s consumption 
ies ee -_ by 299,000 cubic feet than on any day since the works were 
of rted. 
rt I need scarcely add that the various managers had an anxious time last 
re week ; and at its close they doubtless congratulated themselves on having 
d passed through it without disaster. 
fe 
“ European Gas Company, Lrirep.—The report of the Directors sub 


mitted at the half-yearly meeting of this Company yesterday stated that, 
although the aggregate increase of gas-rental, since the close of the last 
finincial year did not quite attain 4 per cent., the general results, so 
far as they could be estimated at this period, appeared to be more satis- 
factory than the moderate increase of business would seem to indicate. 
The Chairman (Mr. W. White), in moving the adoption of the report, 
stated that the residual products were yielding better returns, The 
Board had taken great pains to secure the outposts of their principal 
concession. At Nantesthey had now a concession for the whole city and 
Surrounding districts, extending over a period of 39 years. The motion 
having been carried, Mr. R. H. Jones congratulated the Directors on the 
flourishing condition of the Company’s affairs. A vote of thanks to the 
Irectors concluded the business of the meeting, a full report of which will 
&ppear in the JounNaL next week. 





PARA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, 
at the London Offices, 16, St. Helen’s Plave, K.C.—Mr. Ronert Morton in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr, T. S. Borradaile) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the 
year ending Sept. 30—epitomized in the JounnaL last week, p. 70—were 
taken as read. 

The Cuarmman said that, in rising to move that the report and accounts 
be received and adopted, he might be allowed to make a few remarks 
regarding them and on the general position of the Company. Indeed, he 
supposed that something of the kind was expected of him. He need 
scarcely say it afforded the Directors no little pleasure to be able, after so 
long a time of anxiety and hard work, to recommend the payment of a 
dividend—small, it was true ; but let them hope that it was the beginning 
of better things to come. The Board were careful not to be over-sanguine 
as to this; but they believed they had succeeded in getting things put on 
better lines than pen had been for some years. Should this prove to be 
correct, and the Directors could manage to keep all concerned up to the 
mark, then doubtless continued improvement might be looked for. The 
first thing to be noted in the report was the decrease in the private 
lighting. ‘This was a serious question, and caused the Board some anxiety. 
The high price of the gas—8 milreis per 1000 cubic feet, which, taken at 
2s. 3d. per milreis, made 18s. per 1000 cubic feet, which was very high as 
compared with gas at home, though not so high as in some places abroad 
—the low price of kerosene, and the great improvement in the lamps used 
for burning it, were the chief causes of thisdecrease. Their Manager (Mr. 
R. Hall), however, stated that the falling off in the number of consumers 
had been very small lately. In 1886 the number was 618; and last year 
555, which was a decrease of 10 per cent. The number of public lamps 
was considerably larger—1639, as against 1395 two years ago; but the 
rental had not increased in proportion ; the contract providing that when 
the number reached 1500 the price should be lowered from 230 to 200 reis per 
lamp per night. The cost of the gas supplied to the public lamps worked 
out to 3 milreis 338 reis per 1000 cubic feet, which was only 7s. 6d. per 1000 
feet; or, in other words, the public lamps were supplied at considerably 
less than half the price charged to the private consumers. This reduction 
from 230 to 209 reis meant a diminution to the extent of 13 per cent. on 
the charge for the public lamps. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
total result compared favourabiy with previous years ; and this was mainly 
owing to the decrease of the unaccounted-for gas since the new gasholder 
had been brought into use; but it was due also, in no small measure, to 
the economy effected in working—particularly towards the end of the last 
half year. This brought him to speak of the change in the management. 
Mr. F. J. North, their former Manager—of whom the Board entertained a 
high opinion, and perhaps expected too much—had disappointed them. 
As the shareholders would well understand, it was essential to the safety, not 
to speak of the good management of a concern like theirs—at such a dis- 
tance, in a foreign country, with a somewhat trying climate—that the pro- 
prietors’ interests should not depend upon one man. This was very strongly 
ener upon Mr. North by him (the Chairman) before he went to Pard ; 
and the absolute necessity of keeping his Assistant completely informed on 
all matters concerning the Company was insisted upon, and subsequently, 
by letters, he was from time to time reminded of it, and urged to con- 
sult with Mr. Hall on different things. ‘The Directors found out that 
their instructions with regard to this matter were being systematically 
disregarded, very much (as they then feared, and as it had since proved) to 
the detriment of the Company ; and when positive and specific injunctions 
were laid upon him, he positively refused to obey them. This, of course, 
the Board could not submit to ; and, to make a long story short, wishing 
to deal as leniently as possible with him, he was, as the report stated, 
“ allowed to resign.” Mr. Hall at once took his place; and he (the Chair- 
man) was pleased to say he had so far shown himself to bea capable 
Manager, handicapped as he was by the treatment just referred to, and 
left as it cane at the time, with only one European in the office (who 
had only been in Para for afew weeks, and knew nothing of the language). 
He tackled the work, and had certainly displayed a vigour and deter- 
mination in dealing with the question of the treatment of the Company 
by the Government and Police in the matter of lamp inspection 
and fines, which had not hitherto been conspicuous, to say the least of it, 
This would be best shown by the last petition which he had addressed 
to the President of the Province. It was a long document (dated Dec. 14), 
and he would read a portion of the translation of it. It was as follows :— 
“ Many times we petitioned against the extortion ; but with no avail—in 
fact, petitions sent invariably resulted in an increase of fines. There ap- 
peared to be no remedy but to bear what we considered unjust, and pay 
the fine, until, through your Excellency’s consideration, we were allowed 
to accompany the Official Rondas and fiscalize their inspection. This has 
been done since the 18th of November, and only proves what we have all 
along held—that the number of lamps found out and lamps with-small 
lights, as reported daily by the Official Police Rondas, could not be found. 
The Rondas, as a whole, appear to be well tutored that their duty is more to 
fine the Company than fiscalize the illumination, which in the past they 
have succeeded in doing. The facts are that in the months of September and 
October, the fines amounted, on an average, to over 30 milreis per night, 
and that since the 18th of November they have decreased to an average of 
about 9 milreis; some inspections being as low as 1 milrei 500 reis. For 
instance; on the 9th and 12th of December, after a thorough inspection 
of practically the whole district; the following results were found :—On 
the 9th, one lamp out and four small lights—fine, 14 milreis. On the 
12th, three lamps out and two small lights—fine, 2 milreis. These 
results—facts though they be—are difficult to understand by one not 
versed in the secrets of the system ; but when we find a man sent out 
on the 25th of November to inspect the illumination who is actually 
incapable of discovering the difference between a light of 5 candles and 
one of 15, and who begins, without the slightest formality, taking note of 
one lamp after the other in rotation, until informed by his attendant 
they were not small lights. Of course, had the Company’s official not 
been present, the fines would have been 50 milreis, in place of 2 milreis 
5 reis, as found, and the Company would have been that much the 
poorer. We also found the Police Rondas inspecting the illumination 
of certain streets from corners thereof; considering, when one lamp 
happens to be a little farther apart than its neighbours; that between 
these there must be a lamp out, which is duly noted—‘Tab Street, 
three lamps out,’ and the Company is fined. On these occasions, I have 
insisted on seeing the lamp without the light, and found that not even 
a lamp-post existed. On other occasions we have had the greatest 
ditfculty in convincing the Police Rondas that the lamp in front of the 
Café Chic, Largo de Polvora, could not be considered a public lamp out, 
nor those of the Company’s station in Estrada Independencia as public 
lamps with small lights, seeing that in both instances they belong to 

rivate parties and consume kerosene. I could mention no end of such 
irregularities, but fear I have already tired your Excellency’s patience. 
I am sorry I should cause you so much trouble; but this question of 
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fines had for years, and continues to have, such a deteriorating effect 
not only on our financial interests (although truly it removes any little 
dividend our shareholders might have from their pockets to those of the 
Government), but on all concerned, resulting in the very reverse of what 
is intended. Thus I pray your Excellency to provide for our protection, 
and relieve us from all fines, as I consider that with such a climate, and 
under such disadvantages, we are entitled to at least a little consideration.” 
The Chairman (continuing) said that, as this brought before the +hare- 
holders very forcibly the causes still militating against the interests of the 
Company, he did not think it was necessary to dwell further on these, 
except to refer to the action the Board had taken in memorializing the 
Imperial Government at Rio. They had endeavoured to set forth as 
courteously as possible, but in language which ought to be unmistakeable, 
their complaints and requirements. As the petition could not be laid 
before the Government for some time, he felt that he ought not to say 
more about it now than that the Board were prepared to follow it up in a 
practical way at the proper time. He would merely add that a copy of 
the petition just read was sent to the Imperial Government along with 
this memorial. The only other item in the report to which he need refer 
was the recommendation for the payment of a dividend. This was the 
first occasion on which from the chair he had had such an opportunity ; 
and he hoped it would not be the last. One other matter not mentioned 
in the report was the new concession. This still stood in abeyance. The 
Company’s agents had it in hand, and were watching their opportunity. 
= —" by moving—‘ That the report and accounts be received and 
adopted.” 

Mr. A. H. Henry seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ennis remarked that, in perusing thereport and accounts, it struck 
him atonce that the main point for explanation by the Directors was the 
item of decrease in the private lighting. He was very glad to hear the 
Chairman’s explanation, which he thought cleared up the whole matter. 
He presumed, in the memorial the Board had presented to the Imperial 
Government at Rio, that they had made a specific request for the remis- 
sion of this £3400, more or less, of fines in suspense, which at present 
stood at the debit of the accounts. If this were remitted, it appeared to 
him that it would then open up this field to the Company—that the gas 
used for private consumption, which stood at 18s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
might be very materially reduced, and a large increase of private lightin 
would accrue. He congratulated the Board on their ability to recommen 
a dividend, though small, and inquired whether this would be paid 
immediately. 

Mr. Curr asked whether the Chairman could give the shareholders any 
information as to the reduction of the percentage of leakage by the new 
gasholder and the relaying of mains. Then the question of private light 
ing was a most important one. It appeared to him that it was upon this 
that the Kee no | must finally rely as its great source of income; and 
every effort should be made to retain the private consumption. If the 
Directors could reduce the price of gas, it seemed to him that this would 
be the way by which to recover what they had already lost. He further 
inquired whether the Board considered, supposing they obtained all the 
revenue for the public lamps, without any fines, the price they were 
charging for the gas supplied to them was a remunerative one to the 
Company. 

The CHarrman said in regard to fines, he might state that they had made 
a specific charge. With respect to the return of fines imposed—not only 
of the £3300 which appeared in the accounts, but of a considerably larger 
sum—they would do their best to get the whole of this remitted ; but 
looking at the impecunious position of the Provincial Government, they 
were likely to have some difficulty. Their Manager had instructions to 
negotiate on certain lines—if he could not obtain cash immediately, to get 
payment of some kind. As to the question of leakage, he was pleased to 
say that it had been largely decreased since the new gasholder came into 
operation on Oct. 30, 1886. Taking the leakage for four half years, begin- 
ning with March 31, 1886, it was 223 per cent. In the following half year, 
during part of which they worked with one old gasholder (the other having 
given out entirely), the unaccounted-for gas was 27 percent. Their next 
half year (March 31, 1887) it was 10 per cent.; and for the half year ending 
Sept. 30 last it was a little more than 6 per cent. With respect to Mr. 
Cuff’s question as to the public lighting, it would pay; but it would not 
pay anything like the return they ought to have for the outlay and the 
trouble they were put to—in fact, it would barely pay. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman moved that a dividend be declared at the rate of 7 per 
cent. perannum on the £5 per share paid on the preference shares, to be 
paid on Wednesday, the Ist of February next. 

Mr. Ennis seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMan next proposed the payment of a dividend of 2 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, free of income-tax, to be payable when a sufficient 
amount of the arrears due bythe Government in Pard was to hand. This 
answered the question as to the probability of the payment of the dividend 
being deferred. 

Mr. Guyart seconded ; and it was also unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Henry moved the re-election of the Chairman, who was one of the 
Directors retiring by rotation; and he remarked that he did not think 
they would ever have had 2 per cent. dividend if they had not had in the 
Chairman, Mr. Morton, one who was unceasing in his efforts to promote 
the interests of the Company. 

Mr. Coxzz seconded the motion, which was carried nem. con. 

The Cuarrman, in thanking the shareholders for his re-election, acknow- 
ledged that the result they had attained was due quite as much to the 
energy displayed by their new Manager as to the Board; andif his policy 
was pursued—and it was a very vigorous one, as indicated by the petition 
to the President—there would be better things in store for the Company. 

Mr. T. RumpBatt proposed, and Mr. P. CreLin seconded, that Mr. Ulick 
J. Burke be re-elected a Director of the Company. 

The resolution having been carried, 

On the motion of Mr. Ennis, seconded by Mr. Gvyarr, Mr. P. Crellin was 
re-elected Auditor of the Company. 

Mr. CRreEL.LIN, in acknowledging his re-election, alluded to the many 
difficulties which the Board had had to contend with during recent years. 
He added that one source of loss to the Company was the duties, which 
ought to be remitted. 

The Cuarrman: Imight just say that at the end of the petition to the 
Imperial Government reference is made to the duties in these words: 
“ Duties have not been remitted, as specially promised in the contract ; 
and continue to be exacted in direct contravention of the agreement.” 
I mention this to show that the matter has not been overlooked. 

On the motion of Mr. Docker, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chair- 
man and Directors and the staff. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





Tae Tone Loca Boarp anp THE DRIGHLINGTON Gas Brun.—At a public 
meeting of the ratepayers of Tong, held last Tuesday, sanction was given 
to the opposition by the Board to the Drighlington and Gildersome Gas 
Company’s Bill for the regulation of the supply of gas in the district. 
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THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS OF THE CITY OF LONpg 
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D ELECTRIC LIGHTING. : 
At the Meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of Lop 


last Tuesday—Mr. Grauam Kine in the chair—the Streets Commiy ae 
presented the following report on the subject of electric lighting :—«p D a 
nearly four years we have been in negotiation with the Anglo-Ameri, non A be 
Brush Electric Light Corporation, in reference to various proposals youl a 
lighting a portion of the City by means of electricity, on the principl. ory 
their being afforded facilities for lighting the private premises on thy eg ee 
line of route; and we now submit a draft contract for lighting the qi hey § - 
trict commencing from the front of the Royal Exchange, and compris pot aa 
so much of the City as lies between the Poultry, Cheapside, St. Pay nar ' 
Churchyard, Ludgate Hill, and Fleet Street, on the north, and Que oreo) 
Victoria Street and the Embankment on the south. It is proposed pbtai 


vere the’ 
possessor 
greemen 
io 

power to 
sufficienc 


have 169 arc lamps of 2000-candle power, at £26 each per annum, jj 
place of 616 gas-lamps ; or, in the narrow parts and courts, glow lam 
or arc lamps of less capacity and in greater number, may be substitutg 
at an additional cost of 50 per cent. and 25 per cent. respectively. 1, 
contract is for seven years, with power to the Commissioners to contin 
the same for further periods ofseven years, so long as they do not gral 
to other companies powers in regard to private lighting within the distrig 
An epitome of the clauses was added as follows; the Brush Corporatiq) 
being referred to as the “ Corporation ” :—1. Defines the district propo 
to be lighted, the number of arc lamps, and the power of the supply, j 
Provides that the district is to be lighted from sunset to sunrise, and qj 
such times as the Engineer to the Commissioners may consider requisiy 
8. Provides for the situation of the lamps referred to in clause 1, and { 


- ; Jorporal 
furnishing additional light. 4. Defines the situation of the mains, aj Cor i 
provides conditions under which the Corporation may interfere with th are light 
pavements. 5. Provides for the non-interference by the Corporation wit, People u 


telegraph and telephone wires. 6. Works either upon, above, or belowtl 
public way to be done to suit public convenience, and as the Engineer my 
direct. 7. Provides for the alteration of the method of lighting at thee 
pense of Commissioners ; any dispute as to price to be settled by arbity 
tion. 8. Defines the time when t ml pe pe lighting of the district is tok 
in full working order. 9. The period of contract for public lighting to 
seven years, with power to the Commissioners to determine, after notiy 
in writing of leosiiclones of lighting, and non-remedy by the Corporatia 
fora month. The clause provides arbitration in case of dispute as to i 
sufficiency of lighting, aa posse for the Commissioners to determine tly 
contract after three failures on the part of the Corporation to suppl 
sufficient lighting. 10. The cost of the generation, distribution, and co. 
sumption of electricity to be borne by the Corporation ; the plant to be thei 
property, and the connections and fittings to be removed at the expirationd 
the contract, and pavements to be restored at their cost. 11. Presentani 
future gas-lamps and lighting system not to be interfered with ; and ifdi. 
turbed accidentally, temporary lighting to be provided by the Corporation, 
at their own expense. 12. The contractors of the Commissioners to bk 
employed, at the cost of the Corporation, at current schedule prices, tor 
instate disturbed pavements ; and the Corporation to be responsible for 
any accident or damage that may arise from carrying out of contract. 1), 
On temporary failure in the electric lighting, the Commissioners to hav 

ower to light the streets by gas at the expense of the Corporation. li 

rice for each arc lamp of 2000-candle power to be £26 per annum, wit) 
25 per cent. additional for arc lamps of less power, and 50 per cent. addi. 
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tional for glow lamps, and extra lamps at the same rate; and increased or Mr. 
temporary lighting to be paid for at the rate of 1d. per 100 watts. li. thoug 
Payment to be made every three months on the Engineer’s certificate. lf, shoulc 
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Power to the Commissioners to continue the contract for further periods 
of seven years, on giving three months’ notice, so long as they do not grant 
to other companies powers similar to those contained in clause 17. 17. S 
far as they are able, the Commissioners grant to the Corporation for seven 
ears exclusive right to supply private lighting, together with free way: 
eave for mains, &c.; and if the Commissioners terminate this contracts 
to public lighting, the Corporation are to be at liberty to continue the 
private supply. 18. The license given for private lighting to be subject 
to immediate termination if it is decided by any Court of Law that the 
Commissioners cannot legally grant such powers in respect of private 
lighting ; and upon the termination of the contract as regards private 
lighting, the Corporation to be at liberty to determine the contract ast 
public fighting, on giving a month’s written notice. 19. In the event of 
the Corporation wishing to obtain statutory powers with reference to 
carrying out this contract, the Commissioners will give all the necessary 
aasents and assistance that may be in their power. y 
Mr. J. C. Bett (Chairman of the Committee), in moving the adoption of 
the report, said he could not have had a better day for illustrating his 
subject—a black fog, the heat of the gas, and an imperfect light. The 
electric lighting contract had been before the Commission four years, 
during two of which the Streets Committee had been trying to arrive a 
an agreement which would be satisfactory and beneficial to the ratepayers. 
Cannon Street now cost £140 a year to light, and to enlarge the burners 
would cost £257 ; while in the case of Queen Victoria Street the difference 
would be between £206 and £508. It was quite evident that the owners 
of property en route were very desirous to obtain the electric light. They 
were many years behind some of the principal cities of Europe, where 
entire streets were now lighted by electricity. A great deal of the stagna- 
tion on this matter in the City had been caused by an Act of Parliament; 
and unless they gave a stimulus to some company, the whole thing would 
be set aside for years. It would be urged that they were granting a mone 
poly for seven years; but did they expect any company would undertake 
a work of this kind without deriving some advantage? ‘The cost of the 
lighting would be doubled ; but they would get 32 times as much light. 
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The Committee had considered the possibility of lighting all the main nec 
thoroughfares; but they did not dare face the expense. The cost of the wa! 
contract would be something like 20 per cent. less than the last one. The cus 
Siemens system came to £3700—viz., six times the cost of gas, witl nec 


about 134 times more illuminating power. The Brush Corporation was hel 


the only company who carried out their contract. If the Court adop 

the report, they would place all the ratepayers on the same terms as they ant 

received in every Continental city. Large ey ver | owners had written t0 the 
e light. The Commissioners ms 


know when they might expect to obtain t ¢ 
were going to pay £36 per light, and it would cost the Brush Corporation 
£40; the equivalent being found in the supply of electric light to large 


establishments along the line of route. There would also be a decreased ac 

liability to fires. They were asked to charge the rates with 3d. in the By 

pound extra in order to give an impetus to the greatest commerciil M 

undertaking of the age. . an 
Mr. Scorr said, with regard to monopolies, the Post Office, the railway 

and telephone! companies, and the water and gas companies were & ya 


monopolies. It was high time they had the electric light, which would be 
an auxiliary to the police. , 

Mr. Heatu asked whether the Committee proposed to do away with the 
gas-lighting appliances altogether. 

Mr. BELL said it was arranged that the present system should not be 
interfered with. 
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Mr, Pannevt said they all knew the advantages of electric lighting; it 
s only a question of terms. All the other electric - companies 
Jed to make it pay because they had not the right of private lighting. 
n 1885 there was a discussion on entering intc a contract with the Ham- 
ond Company. That Company deposited £5000 as an earnest that they 
sould be in a position to go on if they obtained the contract. The present 
ontract oval mean a very considerable expenditure; and how were the 
Brush Corporation going to re if at the end of seven years 
ney should be asked to take up all their plant again. Perhaps they were 
not prepared to go on with the contract. If they were prepared, let the 
ommissioners have a forfeit of some kind—say, of £1000. In the last 
ase the contract was used merely as a market operation. The Company 
»btained the contract, but the work was not carried out. For how long 
vere they going to give the Brush Corporation power to be the sole 
ow la nossessors of the field? He called attention to the following clauses in the 
fn bstitut oreement :—(9) “ Period of contract for public lighting seven years, with 
ely 7 rower to the Commissioners to determine, after notice in writing of in- 
D conti sufliciency of lighting, and non-remedy by the Corporation for a month ; ” 
not a 17) “ And if the Commissioners terminate this contract as to public light- 
le dig “a fing, the Corporation are to be at liberty to continue the private supply.” 
peu Ht would be the policy of the Corporation to make public lighting impos- 
; pro ay sible, so that they might be able to discontinue the more costly supply 

ee and yet go on with the private lighting. He did not object to the mono- 


























sy : poly, but let them have a pledge. He moved, as an amendment, that the 
re er Py rt be referred back, with a view to the insertion of a penal clause. 
l = r. Bowrinc thought a direct temptation was held out to the Brush 


Corporation to get rid of the public supply. 


with tad Mr. Harris seconded the amendment. If, he said, they established the 
tion be arc light, they would interfere with the spread of the incandescent system 
below ii People must then have it on the suppliers’ terms. In New York the cost 


of gas was something like three times that of London ; therefore the com- 


the parison was not @ just one. In different parts of England, where the com- 
3 arbi S parison would hold good, the electric light had been a failure. They knew 
is ou the disastrous experience of the Metropolitan Board of Works on the 


Thames Embankment. As to the electric light being 32 times more 
powerful than gas, they never could get at the illuminating power. The 
arc light might be 2000 candles one second, and 20 candles the next—it 
was always changing. Directly they put an opaque globe over it, con- 
siderably more than 50 per cent. of the light was lost. What was wanted 
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_ th was a number of small lights of moderate intensity. The arc light was 
od oe only valuable in such open spaces as were found at Eastbourne and 


Hastings. London, as a gas-lighted city, was not one of the best, but one 
of the worst, and would not even compare with some of the suburbs. The 
supply of gas was a regulated monopoly; and the commodity must be 


be their 
‘ations 


a ita supplied at a certain price. In electric lighting there was no regulation 
oa whatever. To serve them with an article for £26 that would cost the 


supplier £40 would, he maintained, be an immoral bargain which would be 
made at the expense of the private consumers. It was a sprat to catch a 
herring; and the Commission were to trail it before the public. 

Mr. Sty suggested that if they waited a little longer they might geta 
further reduction. The ratepayers were already too heavily burdened. 

Mr. Beprorp said they no a chance of ae the street lighting at 
an infinitesimal cost—at an expense of half a farthing in the pound. They 
were years behind the West-end ; yet they were asked to continue the pre- 
sent miserable gas-lamps. 


S to by 


ej Mr. TrELOAR quite agreed that they wanted a little more light; but he 
~ k thought Mr. Pannell had given some very good reasons why the report 
oni i should be referred back. 


_ Mr. Bewu asked whether the Commission had not a sufficient guarantee 
grant in the enormous cost of arranging for the supply. 
Mr. PanneELL: Bat we have not got it. 


Mr. Beuu said there was no question of the bona fides of the Brush Cor- 
Bes. poration. What company would submit to a penal clause such as was 
ee proposed. As to pre oan suggestion, if the Brush Corporation cut off the 
ts e public lighting after having laid down the wires, they would be sacrificing 
, £4500 a year. Was it likely they would do this? The arc light was for 
che the streets, but he had no doubt the Company would have incandescent 


- lamps for private lighting ; and if they made an extravagant charge, they 
vate would immediately shut out their customers. The monopoly was only 
given as far as they were able to confer it; and forty other companies 





nt of might come to the City under an Act of Parliament. The Engineer and 
2 to Solicitor would not allow a contract of this kind to be signed without fixing 
sary atime for the work to be done. In his (Mr. Bell's) opinion, it would be 
' impossible to get the penal clause suggested. 
nhs On the amendment being put, it was carried by 20 to 8. 
The 
ae, Deposits sy Gas Consumers aT Darwen.—At the meeting of the Dar™ 
@ at wen Town Council on Monday last week, Mr. T. Lightbown, in proposing 
jens, the adoption of the minutes of the Gas and Water Committee, called the 
ners attention of the members of the Council to the following recommenda- 
nee tion:—“ That the amounts paid as deposits by gas consumers be repaid 
ers 80 far as is possible, and that in future no deposit be required from consu- 
hey mers, except from the following: (1) All who are defaulters; (2) strangers 
ere requiring a temporary supply of gas.” He said the Committee wished that 
ard each ratepayer should take an interest in the gas-works, feeling that they 
ut; were his own. Persons who had paid deposits could have them returned 
on application. 
ke EXTENsIons AT THE Drorrwicn Gas-Works.—At a@ special meeting of 
he the Droitwich Town Council held last Wednesday, the Lighting Com- 
ht. mittee reported that the extensions and alterations at the gas-works and 
in the erection of the new gasholder were now nearly completed, and it was 
he necessary to incur £350 additional expenditure for boundary and retaining 
* walls, valves, and connections, guard round holder, &c. Alter some dis- 
th cussion the report was adopted. Mr. Langford mentioned that the inquiry 
“ necessary in connection with the loan for the gasholder tank had not been 
held. Already a trifle more than the £2000 asked for had been spent ; and 
7 he asked whether it was true that the sam had been borrowed of the City 
and County Bank. The Town Clerk said it was. Mr. Langford expressed 
¥ the opinion that this was nota legal act. It was decided to refer the 
. matter to the Gas Committee for consideration. 
i Sewace Disposan Worxs.—The Watford Local Board have lately 
‘ acquired about 100 acres of land for the disposal of their sewage upon the 


system of broad irrigation. An arrangement of outfall works, designed by 
Mr. Urbay Smith, C.E., of Westminster, has been adopted by the Board, 
and the works are shortly to be carried out. The Bacup Town Council, 
at their last monthly meeting, arranged for the purchase of 12,460 square 
yards of land, upon witich to construct tanks and other necessary build- 
ings for dea'ing more efficiently with the sewage of the higher part of the 
| borough, They are also in treaty with the owners of land situate at 
Stacksteads for the disposal of the sewage of that part of the borough. 
It is Proposed to pump the sewage of the latter portion of the district 
through a rising main a little over a mile long to a height of 45 feet. The 
“ngineer for the schemes is Mr. J. Wilson, C.E., the Borough Engineer. 











THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING EXPERIMENT AT LEAMINGTON. 
At the Meeting of the Leamington Town Council on Monday last week, 
the electric lighting experiment now being carried out in the town by the 
Midland Electric Light and Power Company was the subject of a discus- 
sion ; a hitch having occurred in the previous week, by which about three- 
fourths of the system was disarranged and the Parade plunged in dark- 
ness fora night. The matter having been introduced by Dr. Thursfield, 
who —— that he and others had had very narrow escapes, when 
driving about the town, in consequence of the failure of the electric light. 
Alderman Flavel asked when the Electric Lighting Company would be in 
a position to supply the light. Alderman Gilbert said he was sure the 
could not allow things to goon as they were at present. He would as 
the Clerk if the contract with the Electric Lighting Company had com- 
menced, The Clerk was understood to say that it had not yet been com- 
menced, as the works had not yet been certified. Alderman Gilbert asked 
if he might take it that they were not paying for the electric light at 
present. The Clerk replied that they were not. Alderman Gilbert re- 
commended that the Council should forthwith communicate with the 
Company respecting the defective lighting, and requesting them not to 
alter any more gas-standards until the electric system proved a greater 
success. The Borough Surveyor intimated that he bad given the Com- 
pany notice not to convert any more gas-standards to electric lighting 
purposes. Alderman Wackrill, as Chairman of the Lighting Committee, 
read a letter he had received that morning from Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
representing the Company, in which he said he was very much annoyed 
at any stoppage, however short, in the supply of the current, but nothing 
had occurred which showed any serious defect in the plans on which they 
had proceeded, or the plant they had put down, and nothing which need 
cause anxiety as to their success. Since the beginning of November there 
had been only three stoppages—two very short ones that affected the 
whole system, and one in the previous week, on about one-third of the 
system. The first two were due to the newness of the staff and the ma- 
chinery ; and the other was an intermittent electrical short circuit, which 
they had not yet located. He added that it only occurred, perhaps, once 
in a night ; and when the conductors were tested in the morning everything 
was found to be right. In conclusion, he said: “ I must ask to have some 
consideration shown us during the first twelve months. We have put 
down work that will be good for fifty years. The benefit of the electric 
light will remain long after these little troubles of an hour have been 
forgotten ; and if some temporary inconvenience is caused, I would ask 
our friends to remember that they have had the light for two months at 
our expense, so that we have set them the example of generosity. What- 
ever fresh precautions experience shows to be necessary, you may rely upon 
it we shall take. Ionly wish the Leamington people were as ready to 
back me up, by each of them introducing a few lights into their 
places, as 1am ready to back them up, by curing such defects as may 
make themselves apparent in my system.” Mr. Crowther Davies made 
some severe remarks on the results of the Company's experiments. The 
Mayor (Mr. Fell) strongly deprecated delivering an adverse judgment on 
the installation simply because of the occurrence of a short supply of cur- 
rent, and urged that it was very unfair to Mr. Chamberlain to pass upon 
him a sweeping condemnation on account of a trifling defect in his plan ; 
and if every little stoppage was thus to be censured, the promoters might 
wish that they had never visited Leamington. Mr. Bright vindicated the 
Company ; and, after some further remarks, the subject dropped. 





ROCHDALE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
THE QUALITY OF THE COAL AND Gas. 

At the last Meeting of the Rochdale Town Council, after the reading of 
the Inspector's report as to the illuminating power of the gas, Alderman 
Hudson inquired if the Gas Committee had decided to reduce it, as he was 
sorry to find that for the month of December it was below 18 candles. Mr. 
Morgan asked whether there had been any change in the class of coals used. 
Alderman Baron replied that the coal was the same as had been employed 
fora longtime. By some means a quantity of coal had been sent which 
was inferior to the general supply; and this was the reason that the illu- 
minating power of the gas had decreased to a trifle below 18 candles. The 
Committee and the Manager (Mr. T. B. Ball) had endeavoured to keep the 
gas as near 18 candles as possible. Mr. Robinson asked whether the con- 
tractors for the supply of the coal could not be charged something on 
account of its inferior quality. Alderman Baron replied that he did not 
think the Committee would attempt to make aclaim against the firm which 
supplied the coal. He thought it would be exacting too much to make a 
claim for such a small matter as a deficiency of 0°3 of a candle in the illu- 
minating power of the gas. Alderman Simpson did not consider Alderman 
Baron’s answer quite er The coal was apparently not equal to 
the quality contracted for, and did not produce gas of the standard illu- 
minating power. Under these circumstances, he did not think it was a 
slight matter; and, to his mind, the contractors should make some reduc- 
tion in their charge. There was, however, another possibility which might 
explain the inferior quality of the gas. Coal capable of producing 19-candle 
gas might be carbonized in such a manner that it would not yield more 
than 16-candle gas. By increasing the production, the illuminating power 
might be decreased. Alderman Tweedale explained that some of the coals 
sent in were very wet ; and the result was that in using them the retorts 
were cooled down, and gas of the proper illuminating quality could not be 

roduced. Mr. Kershaw said the coal which had been forwarded had been 
es in stock for some time, as the contractors could not enpply the Cor- 
oration with coal direct from the mine. They, however, had done their 
st ; and he thought there could be no complaint as to the present 
delivery of coal. Mr. Robinson said it appeared to him that the gentle- 
men on the Committee who had tried to explain matters had made them 
worse. If a contractor agreed to supply a certain article at a specified 
price, he should do so. Alderman Littlewood said the explanation given 
was to him quite satisfactory. It was evident that the coal agreed upon 
had been sent ; but it had been in stock some time, and had therefore been 
exposed to the air. If the contract was not for newly worked coals, he did 
not see that the Committee had any ground for making a claim. Alder- 
man Baron explained that on Oct. 26 the illuminating power of the gas was 
18 candles, and on Nov. 9 it was 17°78 candles, or about 1-90th inferior—a 
great deal tocomplain about. On Dec. 21 it was 17°77 candles, or a trifle 
over 1-90th below 18 candles. With reference to the contract for the coal, 
the Corporation bargained that it should be from a certain seam in the 
Arley mine; and coal from this seam had been supplied. When the Com- 
mittee complained of the quality of the coal, the contractors immediately 
stopped sending it. Would it be reasonable, under these circumstances, to 
ome aclaim? He did not think there had been any attempt to produce 


a larger quantity of gas than usual. The matter then dropped. 





ENTERTAINMENT TO Gas-Works EmpLoyes.—Mr. W. Wood, Chairman of 
the Gas Committee of the Sowerby Bridge Local Board, made substantial 

rovision for the entertainment of the employés at the gas-works last 

uesday and Wednesday. He supplied a quantity of beef, &c., for supper 
each evening; and, as the men could not be spared away from the pre- 
mises, the meals were served in the mess-room at the works, 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
‘ In the Journat last week reference was made to a lecture on the above 
es t recently delivered at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, by Professor 
T. E. Bonney; F.R.S., in the course of which he defended the quality of 
the water supplied to the consumers by the London Water Companies. 
Some extracts from the lecture may be interesting. 

Professor Bonney commenced by stating that he was not going to touch 
upon the question of the cost of the water. He was afraid that if we 
required any increased water supply in London, all the available money 
would have to go in the payment of expenses; at any rate, there would 
not be much profit left after doing that. He was not going to thrill his 
hearers with any horrors of what London water contained: He could 
not honestly do so; for he believed that the water supplied in London 
was about as pure as it could possibly be. But he was going to brin 
before them a sort of sketch of what they meant when they spoke of g 
water, and to say a few words upon the sources of water supply in 
London and elsewhere, and something about what it was probable our 
future wants would be; and the ultimate result, if London continued to 
increase at the same rate as that at which it was doing now. He then 
went on to remark that good drinking water must not contain more 
than 50 grains of solid matter in solution to a gallon, and this solid must not 
be deleterious salts. In addition to this it should have a certain amount of 
air in it, and of carbonic acid in solution—not less than 3 per cent. of the 
whole in bulk. It should be free from colour, taste, and smell. It was a 
curious fact that it was not a good thing to have water too pure; the fact 
being that absolutely pure water seemed to be not sufficiently nourishing, 
and was also liable to corrode the pipes through which it passed. The or- 
dinary water supplied to London contained 24% grains of solid matter per 
gallon—not half the amount that water might contain and still be good. 
The most common mineral matter found in solution in water was the salt 
called carbonate of lime; but sometimes they had sulphate of lime, and 
sometimes sulphate or carbonate of potash. When these latter salts were 
found in water in any quantity, they were called mineral waters ; and some 
of them were wholesome enough when taken rarely, and some of them 
were not wholesome at all. They often heard of water contaminated by 
sewage ; and perhaps some of his audience were personally acquainted 
with it. The danger arising from the sewage contamination of water 
was of a particular and peculiar nature. It was always dangerous; but 
there was one danger which was not always ome imminent. If they 
drank water when contaminated by sewage, probably they would not be 
any the better for it; but a whole district might go on drinking it for a 
long time without any injury resulting therefrom. But atime might come 
—and it generally did come in a case of this kind—when particular germs 
in the sewage which contaminated the water would be present, and cause 
nergy diseases, and then they had an outbreak of cholera or typhoid 
ever. There were two ways in which water became contaminated. The 
first was in the course of delivery, for which sometimes the British workman 
was responsible, and sometimes the ingenious architect; and this danger 
was one which was distinctly avoidable. But there was another and more 
serious source of contamination—viz., when water became contaminated 
before it was collected, or on its way to delivery; and this was a very 
difficult matter to combat. 

The lecturer then proceeded to describe the principle of the artesian 
well, and dealt with the available sources of the water supply of the 
country. Primarily, he said, we must depend upon the rainfall for the 
water we drink, for it must all come in the first instance from the sky. 
In the London district there was a rainfall of about 24 inches per annum ; 
and at Borrowdaile, near Keswick, it was from 140 inches to 150 inches. 
The important question which they had to consider was what 
became of the rainfall. It was apparent that if they wanted a good 
water supply they must go to an elevated part of the country. The 
greater the number of hills, the more abundant therainfall. The average 
rainfall in the district which supplied London with water was about 26 
inches, while at Staines the reservoirs only collected 7:3; so that about 
two-thirds were lost by evaporation and percolation. With regard to the 
amount of water needed by London, 30 gallons per head of the population 
was a very liberal supply ; and, of course, this included the quantity re- 
quired in factories, which in a city like London was very considerable. 

Professor Bonney then enumerated the present sources of the water 
supply of London. The New River Company was, he remarked, the 
earliest of these; being started by Sir Hugh Myddelton between 1609 and 
1613. It was supplied, first, by avery large spring between Hertford 
and Ware; er from wells ; and, thirdly, from the River Lea, near 
Ware. The East London Company, founded in 1806, and the Chelsea 
Company, founded in 1863, drew their water from the Thames. The Kent 
Water Company obtained their water entirely from deep wells. This was 
the only one of the Companies, except the New River Company, which 
derived its water from wells. The question was whether the wells would 
continue to yield or become worked out. With regard to other sources of 
supply, the country around was becoming more and more occupied; and 
the time might come when the water of the Thames and the water of the 
Lea would not be safe to use. Of course, the difficulty could be overcome 
by having two services—one for flushing the streets and closets, and the 
other for domestic purposes; but this would be a terribly costly system, 
and, if it could possibly be helped, it should not be resorted to. Then 
there was another danger that the water supply might run short in case 
of drought. 

Coming to the question of how to increase our water supply, and 
especially how to increase it free from the danger of pollution, two 
methods, the lecturer remarked, had been brought forward, but one only 
had been tried. It had been proposed to intercept the springs at the base 
of the chalk hills in Hertfordshire, from which a supply of 202 million 
gallons of water could be obtained. But by doing this a whole district 
would be ruined ; and a number of paper-mills and other industries which 
depended upon these springs for their very existence would be destroyed. 
It would be necessary to deprive 440 square miles of country of its water 
supply. This could not be done without heavy compensation; and the 
cost would therefore be enormous. The experiment would be far too 
costly, and therefore it had not been carried out. Another plan 
had been proposed and tried. Supposing they were to bore down 
below their feet, they would probably find a very considerable thickness 
of London clay. If they wanted water, they would have to bore down to 
the chalk ; and if they required more, they would have to go still deeper, 
to the greensand. This, then, was a source of water supply which could 
be utilized, and he might say, in passing, that it was not impossible that 
if they went deep enough they would find coal. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said that when the population of London 
proper exceeded 4 millions, we should always be in danger of having our 
water supply contaminated, and we should also run the risk of insufficient 
supply in time of drought. If this big town was going on increasing as it 
had been for years—and there was a reason to suppose that it would 
do so—he did not know what they would do fora sufficient water supply, 
unless they went along way off. Some 1 pa had said that we had better 
go to the hills of Derbyshire ; others said to Cumberland; others, to North 
Wales, But what did this mean? It meant an outlay of from 5 to 12 





—_ee 
millions sterling in works ; and it would be necessary to pay the Lop 
Water Companies heavy compensation. This was what he meant 
he said, at the beginning, that he thought the oe would be so 
that it was not necessary to discuss what would be done with them, 










































NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 

Eprineuree, Satur 

An attempt was made on Tuesday to drag the Leith Town Coungil j 

a discussion on the question of the gas-works transfer. Whether jt; 
that they manage things better in Leith than in Edinburgh, or that 
do not so well understand the advantages of delay, I cannot say; but \j 
Fisher, who brought the subject up, was adroitly talked over by Bj 
Archibald, and almost before the discussion was on its legs, he meekly q 
sented to withdraw his motion. His proposition was to the effect that} 
Joint Committee should make full inquiry regarding the electric light, iy 
suitability for public or private lighting, and its cost as compared wig 
gas, with a view to promoting a Provisional Order for its adoption. Sug) 
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a motion, if honestly intended to be listened to, ought to have been sup At et 
ported by a groundwork of facts; but this was sadly wanting. Baily three of 
Archibald reminded the Council of the terms of the a to which for the iY 
was committed with the Edinburgh Gas Company. They were bound, choice © 
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said, to do all in their Leow to effect an agreement with the Leith Cog. 
pany, and if they failed they could drop the whole affair; but at the pr 
sent stage they would not be acting legally to withdraw their offer. ] 
assured them that the Corporation were alive to the whole matter. 

The Portobello Town Council also had a discussion upon the “ gas que. 
tion” this week. The most outstanding feature of the debate was th 
statement by Provost Christian that the Joint Committee of the Edi, 
burgh and Leith Corporations had promised to delete Portobello from thy 
Corporations’ Gas Bill. But the Provost went on to point out that th 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company had not done so; and the effect of this 
would most likely be that the Corporations would not keep their promis, 
He then proceeded to conjure up the competition which he ——_ 
would take place in Portobello between the Corporations and the Leith 
Gas mages Aer ; and much in the spirit of the woman who is credited wih 


asking what would become of the “ puir whales” when gas came int a ge 
existence, he bewailed that the competitors would so lower their prica he hicl 
that the local Gas Company would be starved out of existence. Th at wok 
Provost had one consolation, however; he thought that no Parliamen oe. 
Committee would ever allow such a thing. It was subsequently resol oe 
to oppose the Edinburgh and Leith Company’s Bill. Portobello certainly Ma tla 
occupies an anomalous position, but not quite so alarming as the Provost ha a 
seems toconsider it. If anyone is likely to suffer, it will be the Portobello anc Ae 
Gas Company, and not the community. that th 
In submitting the annual accounts of the city of Aberdeen to the Tom a ton 
Council on Monday, Treasurer Walker pointed out that they had, in- - a 
cluding the value of annuities at 34 per cent., borrowed £218,355 in 4 is 
connection with the Corporation gas undertaking. The accounts showed = _ 
that the city’s bill for public lighting was £4407 during the year—a decrease . hich 
of £1133. The gas and repairs to services cost £2757—a decrease of £951 ; and pone 
the wages amounted to £1399. f poms 
The. Dalkeith Police Commission, which last year was infected with ° This 
the craze of taking over the local gas-works that was started by the pro neve d 
posed transfer of the Edinburgh undertaking, were then frightened that ser to 
the electric light might make the adventure an unprofitable one. The pe 
Commissioners seem to be still in a doubtful frame of mind; and on ” The 
Monday night, when the report of the Committee which conducted the In'sot 
investigation was submitted, it was found to recommend that nothing day t 
further should be done inthe meantime. This was agreed to ; the Chair. y 
man remarking that he hoped they would go into the matter with vigour, 
The present Gas Company, he said, were altogether unrestricted as to . 
the dividend they paid, as tothe quality of the gas they made, and as to TH 
the price they charged; and the ratepayers were thus in an unfortunate escap 
position. If the Chairman was convinced of all that he said, surely it the ¢ 
wasa very good reason for the Commission resolving to do something at (Mr. 
once, pace A of putting off till another time their efforts to help the com- Wed 
munity out of this extraordina osition. : not ¢ 
At the meeting of the Perth Water Company on Monday night, it was rend 
reported that during 1887 the water pumped from the Tay for the supply othe 


of the city was 448 million gallons—an increase of 28 million gallons over Ty 








the quantity in 1886. At | 
Sn ag We fron 
FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) and 
Guascow, Saturday. ace’ 
The letter of my old friend “D. M. N.” which formed a “ tail-piece” to faci 
my last week’s budget of ‘‘ Notes,” has somewhat amused me during the tor 
week ; and I dare say it has also amused some other persons, who, along vie" 
with myself, have some acquaintance with the facts to which he makes as | 
more or less distant and intelligible reference. He has imported into the 
correspondence a term which seems to me to belong to the prize-ring; Shi 
but the “slogging” which he believes he has given me has not in any aU] 
way ruffled my temper or lessened my respect for him. I can scarcely Pr 
treat his letter seriously, partly because it is difficult to find out what my scl 
castigator wants to be at. His references to the authorship of the two thi 
articles on “ The Truth about the Gas Question,” in the Glasgow Herali, Le 
and to the source of inspiration of the same, as also to the person or w: 
persons who inspired the “dressing” served out to Professor George sc 
Buchanan and the correspondent who signed himself “Sore Eyes,’ pe 
abundantly prove to me that the “marvellous power of insight co 
possessed by our friend “‘D. M. N.” is in this case so far from being correct fo 
as to be most decidedly a negative quantity. My “slogging ” critic and in 
castigator is amongst the ordinary readers in this correspondence; for pH 
even he cannot “ read between the lines.” He is exceedingly wide of the ti 


mark. Of course, he knows right well, in common with many other 
ordinary readers, who — the Glasgow correspondence for the , 
JOURNAL ; but that is about the extent of his knowledge, so far as the matter F 
in hand is concerned, Then, again, as to anything which I have written . 
regarding Dr. George Buchanan being “ grossly insulting ” to that gentle- 1 
man, “D, P. N.” would not even hint at such a thing if he knew inti- 
mately the relationships which have subsisted between the learned | 
Professor and myself in the past. Nor have I written anything that can 
in any way be regarded as ‘ en abuse of physical eyesight, as I 
constantly feel the marvellous benefit of good eyesight, both by day and by 
night, whether I have to depend on the so-called bad gas dispensed to us 
in this city or not. In connection with this matter, I ought to mention 
that ‘ D. M.N.” also took part in the correspondence in the Glasgow Herald, 
and that I intended to have referred to his letter when I spoke of Dr. 
Buchanan’s and that by “Sore Eyes.” Unfortunately, however, at the 
time of making up my budget a fortnight ago, I could not lay 
my hands upon it. did not wilfully overlook it; and “ D. M. N.” will 

rhaps permit me to s st that if [had taken notice of it, I should not 

ave received at his hands such a “ dressing ” and “ slogging” as he thinks 
he has administered to me. Returning to his letter in last week’s JoURNAT, 
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t there are two salient points to which “D. M. N.” refers—viz., 
d desire of the Glasgow gas consumers to return to the use of 27- 

dle power gas at the point of combustion, and the existence of great 

antities of rich gas coal in the district. The challenge which he throws 
at on both points I shall not attempt to take up, as neither of us can sub- 
bantiate or negative the truth of the propositions which he wishes to 
stablish; and in respect of both of them my dictum is quite as good as 
his. 1 feel assured, however, that those consumers who have economically 
barned Glasgow gas of 23-candle power, sold to them at 2s. 10d. per 1000 
ubic feet, without having to pay any meter-rent, would not willingly 
eturn to 27-candle gas at the price which it would be necessary to charge 
or it. But, as I have said, I will not — to take up “D. M.N.’s” 
hallenge, even on this matter. Iam certain that I am getting both good 
nd cheap gas; and I am equally certain that the Gas Committee and 
he experts whom they employ are doing their best to provide us with 
he cheapest gas—all things considered—that is obtainable in Scotland, or 
even throughout the Uni Kingdom. , 

At the monthly meeting of the Rothesay Town Council last Monday, 
three of the candidates whom I mentioned a fortnight ago were proposed 
for the gas managerstiip, in succession to Mr. Sinclair, and ultimately the 
choice of the Council fell upon Mr. J. Ballantyne, of Greenock. 

In view of the fog which has so very generally prevailed over the 
southern part of the island this week, and led to an extraordinary con- 
sumption of gas in many places, I may be allowed to refer again to Glasgow 
while under the influence of the same atmospheric phenomenon. The fog 
has occasionally shown itself in many parts of Scotland during the week ; 
and yesterday it was very dense in the Glasgow district for some hours, 
and led to a consumption of gas unusually large for a day in the middle of 
January. Over the 24 hours the consumption mounted up to 14,820,000 
cubic feet, as compared with 13,813,000 feet on the corresponding day last 
year—showing an increase of upwards of a million feet; while on the 
corresponding day in 1886 the consumption was 12,211,000 feet, or 2,609,000 
feet under yesterday’s figures. On other two days this month the consump- 
tion exceeded 14 million cubic feet—14,194,000 feet on Thursday, the 
5th inst., and 14,306,000 feet on Thursday of this week. 

Business was done yesterday in the ordinary shares of the Partick, Hill- 
head, and Maryhill Gas Company, Limited, at 75s. per share ; the price 
at which the last preceding transaction took place having been 81s. per 
share. 

Yesterday, before Lord Lee, in the Court of Session, the case of John 
Magee v. The Glasgow Gas-Engine Company was settled. The pursuer 
had claimed payment of the sum of £57 8s.; being the balance of an allow- 
ance due to him in respect of improvements in gas-engines and services 
rendered to the defenders. On the part of the defenders, it was urged 
that the pursuer had failed in his duties, and that, in consequence, they 
had incurred losses which they estimated at £500. They also alleged that 
the pursuer’s negligence had caused them to expend a further sum of 
£91 10s. on alterations. These sums, they held, they were entitled to set 
off against the amount claimed by the pursuer. After proof was taken, 
which extended over two days, the parties compromised the case—the 
pursuer accepting payment of £76 in full of his claims and expenses ; 
otherwise both parties to pay their own expenses. 

This week’s Glasgow pig-iron market has been very flat; and prices 
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of have declined 1s. 2d. per ton for Scotch iron, 94d. for Cleveland, and 1s. 4d. 

The per ton for hematite iron. It is considered that the fall in the price of 

1 on copper has materially affected the price of pig iron. 

| the The Glasgow coal trade has not shown any marked features this week. 

ring In some districts the miners are agitating for the return of the last 6d. per 

air. day taken off their wages; and prices are in most cases firm. 

our, 

3 to 

8 to THREATENED STRIKE OF Gas SrokerRs aT Botton.—Bolton narrowly 

ate escaped being put in total darkness last week. The stokers employed at 

rit the Corporation Gas-Works had a wages grievance; and the Manager 

at (Mr. W. Smith) refusing any concession, about 150 resolved to strike on 

im Wednesday night. However, it was discovered that a large number would 
not come out, and that these would be sufficient to keep up the supply, 

yas rendered all the more necessary by the prevailing fog. Consequently, the 

ly other men were compelled to submit. 

Tae Wiwstepon Locat Boarp AnD THE Gas Company’s ACcouNTS.— 

At the last meeting of the Wimbledon Local Board, a recommendation 
from the Road and Drainage Committee that the accounts of the Mitcham 
and Wimbledon Gas Company should be submitted to a professional 
accountant, with a view to ascertaining whether they disclosed a primd 

0 facie case for the increase of the Company’s reserve fund, or for a reduc- 

J tion in the price of gas, was adopted. This step is the result of an inter- 
ee the Board and a deputation from the ratepayers as long ago 
as 1885. 


Surewssury Water Suprty.—A meeting of ratepayers was held at 
Shrewsbury on Monday last week to consider the Corporation scheme for 
supplying the town with water from the River Severn. Sir R. Green 
Price, Bart., presided. Resolutions were passed condemning the proposed 
scheme as utterly inadequate and unsatisfactory; and the organizers of 
the meeting were authorized to oppose it, on behalf of the town, before the 
Local Government Board Inspector. During the proceedings, a report 
was read by Mr. J. Mansergh, M. Inst. C.E., utterly disapproving of the 
scheme, and also stating that it was condemned by an eminent Liver- 
poolengineer, It was asserted that the Severn above the point where the 
Corporation intend to take their supply is the natural drainage ground 
for 70,000 inhabitants, and that it was impossible to free the water from 
impurities by any known system of filtration. The meeting was unani- 
mous in the opinion that the Corporation project was not worthy of the 
town, and should not receive the sanction of the Local Government Board. 


Barnet Gas anpD WATER Works BeNnevoLent Socrety.—The annual 
meeting of this Society was held at the Lecture Hall, New Barnet, on Satur- 
day, the 7th inst.—Mr. T. H. Martin, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., the Engineer and 
Manager of the Barnet District Gas and Water Company, presiding. The 
proceedings commenced with a meat tea, of which about 60 workmen, with 
their wives and friends, partook. After the tables were cleared, the Secre- 

. tary (Mr, F', J. Bancroft) read the balance-sheet and report for the year, 
from which it So that the payments had been heavy in comparison 
with last year; the total amounting to £39 10s., which only aliowed £5 16s 3d. 
to be divided among the members. This, however, enabled a balance of 
£20 4s, 6d. to be carried forward. A programme of music was then gone 
through. In the course of the proceedings, Mr. Martin announced, amid 
hearty cheering, that, in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, the 
Directors of the Company had voted the sum of £53 2s. for distribution 
among all the workmen on the books on the 3lst of December last. The 
amount would be divided according to the number of years’ service— 
dating in some cases as far back as the formation of the Company; and 
even those who had only been in their employ a few weeks had not been 


_ eo ae 


forgotten. He then read the names of the 48 workmen, with the amounts 
each was to receive, which ranged from £3 4s, to 2s, each, 








CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiveRPOooL, Jan. 14. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Although Continental consumers are now 
hardly following the advance in prices, and their orders have meantime 
dwindled to a small compass, the market continues to pursue its upward 
course, so that £13 has mn reached. This tendency may, in a certain 
measure, be due to the necessities of some of the operators, or even to the 
manipulation of speculative buyers for a further rise; but to its greatest 
extent it must be ascribed to the still comparatively poor supply, which 
even the spell of fogs during the ro week cannot sufficiently alter. 
There is no doubt the home demand is telling upon the quantity available 
for export. It may, therefore, be assumed that even a further prolonged 
abstinence of Continental consumers will not bring prices back, as it is 
hoped by these buyers; and as the present open weather indicates an 
early season, they may have to come in perhaps at what will be for them 
a most inopportune time. Of course, when such figures as £14 are already 
spoken of, it is only “‘ Hope’s flattering tale ;” as, from present “ coigns of 
vantage,” a rise to this extent is barely probable—in fact, an advance 
beyond the present level would be productive of more evil than good, and 
would almost force consumers to turn to nitrate, the improvement in 
which is again checked. Manufacturers, as a rule, seem content with the 
prices at sagas realizable; and if they continue to act wisely, present 
rates will be maintained throughout the spring. 


Lonpon, Jan. 14. 

Tar Products.—Great activity characterizes this market; and large 
business is being done. Benzols continue strong; and carbolic acid is 
much sought after, at better prices. There appears to be very little to 
be obtained ; and the consumption of this article seems to be larger than 
it has ever been before. Pitch is moving more freely, but at low prices; 
whilst the commoner tar oils are easier. Prices: Tar, 12s, to 15s. per ton. 
Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 9d. per gallon ; 50 per cent., 2s. 9d. Toluol, 2s. per 
gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 3d. ~ gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 
ls. 2d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. 
Pitch, 10s. to lls. per ton. Carbolic acid; 4s. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 
ls. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton, Anthracene, “A” quality, 
1s. 3d. per unit; “ B” quality, 1s. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—There is a keen demand for sulphate; and this 
article is irm, notwithstanding the large transactions which have occurred 
during the week. Stocks are low; and the requirements seem to be in 
excess of last year. Prices: Sulphate of Ammonia, £12 15s. to £13. Gas 
liquor (5° Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. 
Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; 
white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, 


£30 per ton. 
[From the Chemical Trade Journal, Jan. 14.) 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The sulphate market is very firm; and 
£12 18s. 9d. to £13 must be considered as being the Hull price. Every 


down Hull values; and the ruse of going into 
the Leith market instead, has served for once to raise the Leith prices to 
a level with those at Hull. A large quantity has been sold at Leith at 
£12 18s. 9d., less 34 per cent., and some quantity. forward at £13. For 
Beckton make, £13 has been paid ; and the same price is also asked for out- 
side London makes. Continental consumers have now, perhaps, found out 
that the London advice they have acted upon during the past two years 
has not been of a very reliable kind; the question is, will they follow it 
again ? 

TarProducts.—The nominal prices of 90’s benzol remains the same as 
last week. We say the “nominal price,” as it is quite evident that 
holders of stock are preaching the doctrine of high prices in order to 
induce foreign consumers to cover their forward requirements. Some 
time ago certain people paraded the country declaiming against the car- 
bonizers, and raising the standard o: “ over-production.” There is to-day 
more carbonizing benzol being produced than ever; for all the car- 
bonizing works are in full swing, as we predicted three months ago they 
would be. Other tar products seem inclined to remain firm, even if they 
do not rise in value. 50/90’s benzol, solvent naphtha, creosote, carbolic 
acid, and anthracene all look healthy; and with the exception of 90's 
benzol and pitch, the tar trade may & considered in a very fair position. 
But it is doubtful whether circumstances are as prosperous as some of 
the “rings” would have us believe. A great part of the London make 
of anthracene has been sold for all this year; so that there remains but 
little of “‘A” quality unsold. Carbolic acid (crude) remains much the 
same as last week. If aniline makers really believe that the present 
price of 90’s benzol is a sound one, why do they not immediately advance 
the price of aniline oil and salt to its legitimate figure. Surely if aniline 
oil was worth 8d. when benzol was selling at 1s. 6d. per gallon, it is worth 
1s. 6d. now that benzol is quoted at 3s. 9d. 


effort is being made to kee 





Tue DursteEY Gas OrpER.—At an adjourned public meeting held on 
Saturday, the 7th inst., in the Town Hall, Dursley, it was decided to — 
the application now being made by the Dursley Gas Company for a Pro- 
visional Order to authorize an extension of their supply into adjoining 

arishes. The principal ground of objection was that the Order asked 
or would give the Company power to charge 2d. per 1000 cubic feet more 
for gas than at present. ; 

Repuctions 1n Prict.—The Skibbereen Gas Company have determined 
on reducing, as from the Ist inst., the price of gas to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
This is the second reduction within the last two years; and a total reduc- 
tion equal to 33 per cent. since the Company was started. With the view 
of stimulating the consumption of gas for heating and cooking, the Com- 
pany will supply gas at a lower rate for these purposes, and let out gas 
appliances at a nominal sum.—The Directors of the Rhymney Gas Com- 
pany, at their meeting last Wednesday, decided to reduce the price of gas 
3d. per 1000 cubic feet, as from the Ist inst. This concession to the con- 
sumers is the result of the able management of Mr. T. Acland, who was 
formerly at the Saltley works of the Birmingham Corporation. 


ProposEp AMENDMENT OF THE TREDEGAR WATER AND Gas Act.—At the 
meeting of the Tredegar Local Board last Thursday, Mr. D. W. Phillips 
moved that application be made to the Local Government Board for a Pro- 
visional Order to amend the Tredegar Water and Gas Act, 1882, so as to 
readjust the amount awarded by the Arbitrator for the purchase of the 
water undertaking, and that clause 1 in the agreement scheduled to the 
Act be amended accordingly. He said the resolution, if carried, would 
mean the transference of £8705 from the capital of the water-works to the 
gas concern. It was pointed out that the proposal of Mr. Phillips would be 
a serious injustice to the 310 gas consumers who were paying 4s. 6d. per 
1000 feet for gas—a rate which was —— than that paid in any neighbour- 
ing district. Then the proposal would add to the responsibility of the 
undertaking £12 per week. In answer to this, Mr. Phillips said that the 
special water-rate inflicted an injustice upon 1200 small ratepayers. After 
some discussion, the proposition was carried. 
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Tue Tuomas Lamp Company, Lintrrep.—This Company has recently been 
registered to enter into and carry into effect an agreement intended to be 
made between Ridsdale’s Railway Lamp and Lighting Company, Limited, 
of the one part, Mr. T. C. J. Thomas, of the second part, and the Thomas 
Lamp Company, Limited, of the third part, to work the lamp business and 
patents taken out by the Company under the agreement. ‘The capital of 
the Company is £50,000 in 50,000 shares of £1 each. 


Tue Henvey Town Councit anp THE Gas Company’s Birtt.—The Town 
Council of Henley have decided to oppose the Bill of the Henley Gas Com- 
pany, unless certain alterations are made therein to meet the views of the 
Council; amorg them being a lower maximum price than 5s. per 1000 
cubic feet, a greater illuminating power than 14 candles, and the insertion 
of some discretionary power to the Council as the Sanitary Authority, in 
regard to breaking up the roads. 


OPpposiTION To THE BaRRow WarTeR Company’s PRovIsIONAL ORDER ApP- 
PLICATION.—At a specially convened meeting of the Loughborough High- 
way Board, held on the 5th inst., to consider the application of the Barrow 
and District Water Company for a Provisional Order authorizing the con- 
struction of water-works and the supply of water to several parishes 
included in the district of the Board, it was resolved not to assent to the 
eo, on the ground that the services the promoters proposed to render 
to the public were not adequate to justify the Board in allowing them to 
break up the roads and incur expense. 


MANSFIELD WaTER Supp_y.—At the meeting of the Mansfield Improve- 
ment Commissioners last Friday, a report presented by a Committee, 
setting forth reasons for the Commissioners opposing the Provisional 
Order application of the Mansfield Water Company, was considered, and 
opposition decided upon. One reason assigned is that if the proposed ex- 
tension of the Company’s limits is permitted, unremunerative works will 
for some time have the effect of diminishing the power of the Company to 
pay the maximum dividend, and will postpone for an indefinite period the 
time when the consumers in Mansfiel will become entitled to a reduction 
in charge. 

Sates or SHarEs.—On the 7th inst., Messrs. Bruton, Knowles, and Co., 
sold by auction some original shares in the Gloucester Gas Company ; 
the prices realized ranging from £51 10s. to £51 17s. 6d. each. Some “C” 
shares, first issue, fetched £38 15s. each.——At the Royal Hotel, West 
Hartlepool, last Thursday, Mr. J. Crosby sold by auction 250 shares of £10 
each in the West Hartlepool Gas and Water Company limited to a 
maximum dividend of 7 per cent.) ; being part of the gas capital authorized 
by the Company’s Act of 1878. The lots were in 10 shares each; and the 
maximum price realized was £14 7s. per share. From this figure they 
dropped to £14 5s. as the minimum. The shares were sold with the 
February dividend. 

Tue NortTHERN Coat TrapeE.—Whilst the fogs which so generally pre- 
vailed last week, have conferred a benefit on the gas coal trade by largely 
increasing its consumption, they have very seriously interfered with the 
sending out of cargoes of coal. The steamers which regalarly run with 
coal have been detained considerably ; and there have been few in port to 
take their place, though high freights have been offered. At the end of the 
week, with clearer weather, there was an arrival of tonnage, and heavy 
shipments were made. The gas coal trade continues steady, with a full 
demand, and some inclination to ask higher prices. Steam coal has felt 
more the want of tonnage ; and many collieries have had inadequate work. 
The best steam coal of Northumberland is now quoted at little above 7s.— 
a very low price. House coal is still in good demand, though there is a 
tendency towards a diminution in consumption just now. 


Leab-PoIsonInG aT SHEFFIELD,—Sheffield is at present suffering from 
a serious epidemic of small-pox, and in a large portion of the borough 
there exists the additional evil of lead poisoning, which has caused the 
illness of a number of householders. The water from the Redmires reser- 
voir contains acid which acts upon the lead pipes and cisterns in the 
houses, and affects the consumers. One doctor has 15 patients; and other 
medical gentlemen report quite as many. Several families have the 
whole household ill; children being most liable to attack. When the 
Corporation applied last year for parliamentary powers to acquire the 
water-works they = that the Redmires water possessed the peculiar 
i sa above alluded to; and it will be remembered that the Water 
ne in their unsuccessful Bill, asked for powers to construct filter- 

8. 


Tue Pusiic Licutinc or Hanweii.—At the meeting of the Hanwell 
Local Board last Tuesday, the Clerk reported that he had written to the 
Clerks of the Ealing, Acton, and Heston Local Boards onthe subject ofthe | 
public lighting, and had received replies only from Ealing and Heston, to 
the effect that they also were in correspondence with the Brentford Gas 
Company. He had also written to Mr. W. Croxford, Secretary to the 
Brentford Gas Company, informing him of the step the Board had taken, 
and asking whether the Directors were not prepared to make a further 
reduction in the price of the gas, which even at the reduced rate of 2s. 10d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, they considered far too high; andalso thatany allowance 
made should be extended to the meter accounts of private consumers. Mr. 
Croxford had written in reply that he would lay the letter before the 
Directors at their next meeting. The Local Board, in the meantime, are 
about to put up a few oil-lamps as an experiment. 

An Exvectric Licutinc Exrerment at Nortu Saretps.—On Thursday 
next a new covered market will be opened in North Shields, at the instance 
of the Tynemouth Corporation ; and an attractive feature will, it is ex- 
pected, be the application of the electric light, to be supplied by the 
Giilcher Company. After considerable discussion, the new light was pre- 
ferred by a majority of the Town Council to gas, on the score of cheapness ; 
but from what has already transpired, and from the delays which have 
occurred in opening the market, many far-seeing public men are loud in 
their expressions in favour of the old illuminant, on economical as well as 
on other grounds. It may be mentioned, as an interesting and suggestive 
sign of the times, that the Corporation recently resolved “ that an adver- 
tisement be issued for an engine-man, with a thorough knowledge of elec- 
tric plant, who will also be required to act as market master; wages 30s. 
oa week, with dwelling-rooms adjoining the market to be provided for 

im.” For this appointment there was a large number of applicants from 
various |g of the kingdom; and a man from Gateshead has been 
selected for this remunerative (?) post. 
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Tuornron Water SuprLy.—Last Thursday, Major-General C, Phipps 
Carey, one of the Local Government Board Inspectors, held an ing 
at Thornton into an application by the Thornton Local Board to bor, 
£1800 for works of water supply. The Board are anxious to provide the, 
own water, as the arrangement with the Bradford Corporation for Supply. 
ing the town does not give satisfaction. 

Tue Price or Gas at CLevetanp.—The Loftus Tradesmen’s Vigilany 
Association held their annual meeting in the Temperance Hall, Loftus, lag 
Tuesday night, when a letter was read from Mr. W. Collier, Manager ¢ 
the Cleveland Gas- Works, Skinningrove, refusing to make a reduction jy 
the price ofjgas. The people of Loftus, who are supplied with gas by th, 
Cleveland Gas Company, are at present paying 5s. per 1000 feet, subject ty 
a discount of 6d. if paid within 14 days of the amount becoming due. They 
is a strong feeling on the question in the district ; and the inhabitants ¢;. 
press their determination to continue agitating until a reduction is made, 


Tue Pusiic LicuTinc or SHEERNESS.—At the meeting of the Sheerneg 
Local Board last Tuesday, the Surveyor presented a report embodyj 
certain particulars he had obtained in regard to the cost of public lighting 
by oil in various provincial towns in which this system is employed. Fron 
the prices there charged, he estimated that the cost of oil-lamps oj 
15-candle power for lighting Sheerness would be £2 6s. 8d. each, which 
would be a saving of £181 per annum as compared with gas. It was 
resolved to anol the particulars to the Sheppy Gas Company, with thy 
view of obtaining a reduction in their charge. 


A Temporary FaiLvure or Gas Suppiy at Netson.—On Monday morning 
last week, the mill hands in Nelson, on resuming their labours, were sur. 
prised to find that they could not obtain any gas. On the Gas Manager 
(Mr. W. Foster) being communicated with, he at once took steps to restore 
the interrupted supply 5 and this was effected after a very short interval, 
It appears that early in the morning, there being a good stock of gas in 
the holders, carbonization was suspended, the retort-lids being left open; 
but, by an oversight, the exhauster was not stopped, and consequently, 
large quantity of air was forced into the mains. The temporary incon. 
venience which resulted was remedied by simply changing the holder 
supplying the town. The occurrence gave rise to a number of absurd 
statements in the newspapers ; one being that it had been caused by “ the 
engine used for pumping air into the meters at the gas-works”’ being 
allowed to run, with the result that “all the gas became exhausted, and 
nothing but air was in the meters.” It was reported that “ owing to the 
want of gas, all the mills and workshops were stopped, and about 10,00) 
people were idle for nearly three hours.” This, however, was altogether 
untrue. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Monry Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 100.) 
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278,750, 10 \16 Nov.; 8 Buenos Ayres(New) Limited! 10 | 13-14" .. 514 3 
147,740 20 (12 Aug.| 7 Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20 | 26—28 5 00 
5£0,000 Stck..14 Oct. | 134 Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |274—279| .. 416 9 
130,006, ,, ” 104 | Do. New do.. . .| 100 |205—210| .. 5 0 0 
121,284) ,, |29Dec.| 4% | Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |120--125) .. |g 12 0 
557,820, 20 15 Dec.| 12 (Continental Union, Limited | 20 445—453) « (5 5 6 
242,680 90 | » | 12 O. New 69472) 14| 80-81 |.. 5 81 
200,000 20) » | 9 Do. 7p.c. Pref..) 20 | 88-835 | -- 5 210 
75,000 Stck./29 Sept.! 10 (Crystal Palace District . | 100 |200—210| .. 415 3 
125,000, , | » | 7 Do. Tp.c. «| 100 |138—143) .. |4 1710 
50,000 , | » | 6 Do. 6 p.c. Post..t 100 |124—129) .. |4 18 0 
234,060 10 20July| 12 (European, Limited « «| 10} 24-25 .. 416 0 
90,000, 10 » | 12 Do. New. . .| 74 17—18|.- |5 0 0 
177,030 10 » | 12 Do. do.. . . 5 |11g—124, .. 41711 
£,468,150 Stck. 31 Aug. | 124 Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary, 100 |253—256| .. |415 8 
100,000, ,, | » | 4 Do. B, 4p. c. max.) 100 | 95-98 |.. 417 
665,000 ,, a te Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 | 257—262 .. 316 4 
30,000 ,, » | 8 Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. .| 100 |121—126) .. |3 19 4 
60, ” ” 74 Do. G, 74 p. c. do. .| 100 | 180—185| .. |4 1 1 
1,300,000 ,, ei 7 Do. .H,7 p.c. max.) 100 |165—169 .. 4 210 
463,000 ,, ” 10 Do. J, 10 p. c. Prt 100 | 255—260 8 16 Il 
1,061,150 ,, 15 Dec.) 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. Stk.) 100 |112—114| .. |8 10 2 nov 
294,850) ,, és 44 Do. 44p.c. do. 100 | 120—125) .. 312 0 Sut 
650,000, ,, ai tS Do. 6p.c. .« « «| 100 |163—166 +1 /3 12 3 
8,600,000 Stck. 16 Nov.| 10 Imperial Continental. . . | 100 |206— + |415 8 r 
75,000 5 (|15Dec.| 6 Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd) 5 | 44—54 .. 5 91 Ma: 
560,000 100 | 1 Oct. 5 |\Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb.| 100 |118—115/+1 4 6 1! 
541,920 20 16Nov.| 6 Monte Video, Limited +| 20 |194—203)+2 5 17 1 
150,000' 5 |80Nov.| 10 Oriental, Limited. . . 5 93) .. 15 27 
,000' 5 (29Sept.| 8 |Ottoman, Limited . . 5 7h |. 5 6 8 
000 10 '14O0ct. | 10 San Paulo, Limited - +| 10 |154—164) .- (6 1 2 
500,000 Stck.'31 Aug. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 |819—824/+1 415 8 
1,350,000, ,, | 12 | Do. B do..| 100 |248—258/+3 (4 14 10 ] 
125,750) 5 | » | 18 Do. C do. .| 100 |260—270' .. |416 3 
500,000, ,, |29Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |188—138 +14'3 12 6 mu 
60,000) 5 (31 Aug.| 11 |Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.| 5 | 11-13, .. 4 4 0 ins 
} | y 
| } Pre 
WATER COMPANIES. mu 
717,382 Stck. 29 Dec. 9 Chelsea, Ordinary . - +, 100 237—242 +2 4 4 Ad 
1,720,560 Stck.|29 Dec.| 7 Kast London, Ordinar -, 100 |189—194 +143 12 2 
700,000 50 [15 Dec.' 9 (Grand Junction. . . . .| 50 |120—125 . 2 ; 
708,000 Stck.|16 Nov.; 10 Kent . ..... - 100 ;255—260 +2 3 16 | — 
1,043,800 100 |29Dec.| 9 Lambeth, 10 p. c. max. + 100 \287—242 +3 4 { = 
406,200 100 “si Do. Tkp.c.max. . .« 100 |1s4—189'+2 3 9 
200,000 Stck./29 Sept.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. . 100 113—116) +414 81 T 
500,000 100 |12 Aug. | 124 New River, New Shares. «| 100 |820—83(| .. [3 18 6 
1,000,000 Stck.|28 July} 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 /115—120) .. |8 6 : 
742,300 Stck./15 Dec.| 6 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max.| 100 |161—16€/ +1 |3 12 5 
126,500 100 a Do. 74 p.c. do. | 100 |150—15t4 .. [3 17 : ~~ 
1,155,066 sick, Dec. | 10 |West Middlesex - 100 |254—256 +1 ig 17 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1888. 

; THE REFORM IN PROGRESS. 
Ir will be seen by our “‘ Correspondence ” columns this week 
that the note of preparation for a renewed campaign against 
commercial corruption, which was sounded in the last issue of 
the Journat, has aroused sympathetic echoes far and wide. 
his is extremely gratifying to all honest buyers and sellers ; 
and now that there is sufficient promise that the movement 











for putting an end to the degrading ‘‘ commission” system 
has been fairly started within the gas industry, by action on 
the part of gas directors, engineers, and managers, we gladly 
engage to give it all possible support. It will be the fault of 
gas men themselves if the progress of reform, once impelled 
upon its way by a strong expression of public opinion, is 
arrested, by friction or wilfully-placed obstacles, before it 
has run its full course. They must not be content to rest 
until the reproach of venality, now so publicly levelled against 
all the members of the gas supply industry—and with ad- 
mitted justice as regards some individuals—shall as publicly 
appear too ridiculous to be breathed by anybody but ward 
politicians and anonymous correspondents of scurrilous news- 
papers. It is to be done; and it is worth doing. We donot 
pretend to say what proportion of the whole number of 
British gas officials, high and low, would represent the cor- 
rupt element; it may be large or small. But we are fully 
aware that, in any case, its existence constitutes a serious 
problem. The commercial morality of gas-works officials 
regarded in bulk, may perhaps be likened to the condition of 
their own manufactured product with respect to chemical 
purity. Downright knavery and sulphuretted hydrogen are 
alike forbidden ; but, after this line has been drawn, there are 
varying degrees of moral obliquity in men, and chemical 
impurity in gas, which seem to be endured in different locali- 
ties very much as a matter of course. Perhaps absolute 
rectitude and chemical purity are vain dreams. There will 
be black sheep in every flock; and the residual sulphur im- 
purity in gas appears at present irremovable. Let us get 
down to this practical perfection, however, and there will 
not be much reason to complain. Meanwhile, we do not 
desire to conceal the fact that to attain even to this not very 
severe standard will be a work of time, and will be difficult. 
The reformers have to face a dead lift which may tax their 
strength to the uttermost, and their enemies (who will work 
in silence and darkness) will make use of every means to cause 
failure. The most powerful of motives—self-interest—is the 
mainspring of the opposition ; and it will operate in ways 
that will be difficult to counteract. At the same time, if the 
cause of rectitude is vigorously embraced, it will necessarily 
in the end prevail. 

History is full of examples of whole classes of men who 
have reformed themselves, sometimes from much greater 
error than anything of which the gas industry is accused, 
and have rehabilitated themselves in the estimation of the 
community. We should despair of civilization if we could 
not hold the faith that the forces of good must always pre- 
vail against those of evil, whenever the two meet in declared 
strife. Evil prevails and extends generally because it is not 
recognized as evil. Error is clever at aping the appearance 
of right, and never lacks excuses. It is the first hope of 
those who would abolish the so-called ‘‘ commission ’’ system 
that they may check its extension among men who have 
succumbed to the insidious temptation of regarding the 
acceptance of bribes as ‘‘usual,” and a ‘trade custom.” 
Human nature is full of inconsistencies; and of these none 
is more conspicuous than the trick men have of blinding 
their moral vision to the wrong of any profitable fraud which 
they can persuade themselves is customary. Half the sin 
and crime of the world is made easy to frail humanity by 
the reflection that it is ‘‘ only what the others do.” Trade 
customs, again, have covered an infinity of fraud which the 
thinnest sophistry has made palatable to men who professed 
honesty in a general way. Strip fraud and wickedness bare, 
and they appal. Cover them up with a taking phrase, and 
let others be seen making use of them, and they lose very 
much of their native hideousness. Then consider, in addi- 
tion, that they offer present profit, and their popularity will 
be easily understood. 

We fully admit the insidiousness of the ‘ commission ” 
system as it appears in connection with the trade in gas- 
works requirements. In the matter of any particular com- 
modity, such as meters or stoves, competition between makers 
has cut the trade down to such a footing that there is, to an 
individual gas manager, little or nothing to choose between 
half-a-dozen firms whose agents pester him regularly for 
orders. According to the ‘‘ custom of the trade,” he can 
depend upon getting a ‘‘ commission” for himself from any 
of these rival claimants for his patronage, if he chooses to 
demand it. This ‘‘commission” would very likely be the 
same from all, with the exception, possibly, of one or two who 
might have special reasons for desiring to open an account, 
and who might offer a deliberate bribe with this view. No- 
body, however, but a man who determinedly meant to sell 
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himself to the highest bidder would be caught this way; and 
him we do not propose to discuss. The other case is, we are 
assured, the more general—the case of u regular percentage 
upon invoices, which can be claimed equally from any sup- 
pliers, and therefore ceases to be a patent bribe for preference. 
If the official declines to take this percentage, it does not im- 
mediately benefit his employers, because the amount is not 
taken off the account. It is a personal affair between him- 
self and the merchant; the matter not ostensibly affecting 
the other principals in the transaction. Thus he is led to 
think that he does not rob his employers; and so he takes 
his “‘ pickings,” and remains, by a convenient delusion, still 
an honest man. We have never, in all discussions of this 
subject, shirked this aspect of it, by which an essentially 
wrong profit derived by an agent is made to appear like a 
perfectly right variety of the great ‘‘ commission” system 
which so deeply permeates the legitimate trade of the country. 
There are commissions and commissions ; and it is not always 
easy to draw the line between right and wrong, amid the 
extraordinary developments of the principle, especially when 
self-interest obscures the judgment. At the same time, how- 
ever, there is a simple test which is always applied by the 
Courts of Law when any puzzles of this class come before 
them ; and it never fails to discover the rights of the matier. 
It is merely to ask for whom a man is acting in carrying out 
and transaction from which a commission arises. ‘This person 
—the principal—is the owner of any benefit that his agent 
may obtain in the operation ; and for the latter to appropriate 
it to his own use is a breach of trust, whatever it may be 
called by trade custom. 

It would be a decided addition to the interest of the pre- 
sent discussion of this subject if someone would enter the 
lists on the other side, and publicly defend by word the taking 
of ‘commissions, as well as practise it in private. We do 
not expect that this will be done; but there is no reason 
against it, if the system can be defended at all. If nothing 
of the kind appears, it will naturally be concluded that 
judgment must go by default. There will be a conspiracy 
of silence on the part of givers and takers of commissions, 
who will thereby unite in tacit admission that what they profess 
to regard as only a harmless custom of trade, is in reality 
a system of secret fraud, but little, if at all, removed from 
the level of embezzlement. We have no desire to call 
hard names, or to condemn a blunder as though it were 
a premeditated crime. We wish also to make every allowance 
for tempted men, and to sympathize with, rather than to 
denounce men who have succumbed to temptation under 
stress of circumstances. From this time forth, however, 
there must be no dallying with this question. Those who 
erred blindly have had the screen removed from their eyes ; 
and they must now see that, if they continue in their present 
course, they will be deliberately classing themselves with 
criminals. A brand will be upon them, and their moral 
consciousness will suffer damage which the paltry sovereigns 
gained underhand will never repair. As a phrase has be- 
guiled men, so it is hoped that a phrase may prevent them 
from committing wrong in future. Many a man will shrink 
from becoming party to a denounced and proscribed practice, 
when his own moral sense would be far too blunt to enable 
him to discover its true character for himself so long as it 
appeared to be condoned by society. There is no hope of 
safety for such a man, except instant and permanent aban- 
donment of the ways which he has learnt to see in their true 
aspect. If he continues to profit by wrong-doing, against his 
own convictions, he is in danger of going from bad to worse, 
until he finishes as a common felon. There is no means of 
stopping the descent of a man who wilfully follows evil. 

Unpleasant as it is to discuss this subject, there is no help 
for it. We desire, first of all, to strip the last shred of excuse 
from a bad practice, so that those who follow it heedlessly 
may be recalled to a right sense of their error. Secondly, we 
want to secure the active aid of men who personally condemn 
the evil system, but have not hitherto done anything to check 
it in others, in the pressing work of uniting for the encourage- 
ment of honest-dealing merchants and manufacturers, by 
declining to do business with unscrupulous traders. Thirdly, 
we intend to incite all who may be interested in this matter 
to support, by petitions to Parliament, and by exerting in this 
sense such influence as they may possess over members of Par- 
liament, any hopeful measure that may be introduced next ses- 
sion for penalizing corrupt trading practices. Lastly, we mean 
to draw the attention of gas directors and members of corpora- 
tion gas committees to their personal responsibilities in connec- 
tion with this matter. If they do not join in the movement, 











they must expect to have their own motives and doings gy 
pected. Now, however, they have an opportunity for agtj 

Their great and immediate responsibility is with regard 
the character and payment of their officers and seryany 
They sadly need reminding that “the labourer is worthy ¢ 
“his hire;” and that great business concerns cannot y 
‘run on the cheap.” There is in some districts a benightg 
prejudice against the employment of gentlemen in responsi}; 
positions in gas-works, town surveyorships, and similar yp 
pointments. Some directors and committeemen seem 
glory in belittling the responsibilities of the leading officig) 
of industrial undertakings with which they may unfory. 
nately be connected. ‘‘ Any man at £2 a week will do fy 
‘that job,” is the general tenour of their thoughts when; 
new appointment has to be made toa superior post. Thy 
consequences of this policy are plain. Bribery and corryp. 
tion must be rampant where men of low standing are pite),. 
forked into positions for which they are unfitted by character, 
conduct, and training, and which they occupy simply anj 
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solely because they are apparently cheap. Apart from this, orot 
we have reason to believe that in some places—particularly Duy S 
in the class of small works in which young men are likely ty i nal 
glean their first experience of independent command-—salari enna 
are kept low because the directors understand that the th is 
manager has an opportunity of making perquisites by way of 3 pala 
commissions. If this is so, it behoves the principal men in mee 
such concerns to reconsider the matter, in accordance wit) wo 

civilized views of commercial morality. = ie 








All these projects constitute a programme that will occupy 
some time in getting through. With the support of the tru 
friends of the gas industry, however, we shall persevere in 
the cause now marked out, until the crusade is crowned with 
victory. 
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SADDLING THE RIGHT HORSE. a og 
One of the consequences of the radical change which Pazrlia. a ‘ 
ment has effected in the relations between the Corporation of dike 
Oldham and their gas consumers is making itself apparent. Hobhe 
It is fully eighteen months since a Committee of the House oe 
of Lords laid it down as a cardinal principle that the Cor- nh 
poration must no longer, under the pretence of charging a This : 
‘‘ fair price,’ make out of their gas undertaking large profits with 
for the relief of the local taxpayer and the furtherance of rena 


their own extravagant schemes. The Corporation had been 


A ‘ : : cians ‘ 
accustomed to charge a differential rate in the outlying 








districts taking gas from them ; and, by ingenious financing, _ 
they made these districts contribute to the municipal eo 
exchequer large profits, the benefit of which accrued w Sensis 
those who dwelt and carried on business within the borough cipal 
limits. They went to Parliament for sanction to the con- a 
struction of new works, and the accomplishment of other to hes 
necessary things ; and they returned shorn of all their glory. Until 
In face of an opposition which was aroused on every side, ron 
they modified their proposals to a certain extent; but when sotiak 
they appeared before the Committee of the House of Lords, adios 
they were still seeking to charge a gross profit of 10 per cent. shee 





upon a capital of nearly £350,000. Parliament ruthlessly 
cut down this amount to £200,000 or thereabouts ; and, more- 
over, reduced the rate of profit upon this sum, as well as 
upon the new capital authorized to be raised, to 6 per cent. ; 
abolished the differential rate; and provided that the 
nominal capital shall be decreased as the sinking fund 
operates to its actual reduction. The intention of the 
House of Lords Committee was, in the words of the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, ‘to put the Corporation on 
‘* the same footing as Gas Companies.” ‘The Act took effect 
with the commencement of the present financial year ; and 
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to-day we see the result in the announcement that the rates oe 
are to be increased from 2s. to 2s. 94d. in the pound in the wpor 
year to begin with the 25th of March next. The burden Eng 
is now to be borne by the right shoulders. As Alderman pie 
Radcliffe remarked at the meeting at which the matter was tent 
discussed last week, the Corporation are ‘‘ now under 4 Blo 
“different régime at the gas-works.” In other words, the the 
consumer is to pay for the gas he consumes, with, in addi- bool 
tion, such a reasonable return upon the capital employed in mis 
producing it as, under modern conditions, a Company w ould ant] 
be entitled to realize. The Corporation’s profit is thus, at @ on 
stroke, reduced by more than one-half. The amount paid to Pe 
the borough fund as the profit of last year was £13,809 ; while = 
the estimate for the current year is that, under the new condi- rep 
tions, not more than £7600 will be realized. The sum of hea 
£7600 represents a rate of from 84d. to 4d. in the pound on oth 
the assessment of property in the borough. In putting “ the ys 





‘‘ saddle on the right horse,” Parliament has relieved the gas 
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wusumers from a burden as heavy as it was unjust; but it 








a be really wonderful if the ratepayers take this philo- 
egard ty pphical view of it. 
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Nightel 


THE GOVERNMENT .OF LONDON. 
orp Hosnovse has been lecturing upon the Government of 
ondon; and the same subject has been airily treated in the 
oonsil rst number of Mr. T. P. O'Connor's Radical evening news- 
ay . aper. The Editor, of course, goes into hysterics respecting 
ee “) HB, evils under which inhabitants of the Metropolis groan for 
8 better local government; declaring, amongst other 































vant of 


rn, ,ings, that the people must “‘ win back” their gas and water 
ea upply from the ‘‘ monopolists who now grow rich through 
a, ‘their helplessness.” From this specimen of its style, it 


‘ill appear that, whatever novel features the new Home Rule 


ie The hewspaper possesses, it will not be likely to prove an excep- 
‘it iontothe ordinary rule that journalists know nothing whatever 
a bout gas matters. It may be remarked, with reference to this 


esh piece of journalistic foolery, that people do not “ now 


= ‘ grow rich ” from investments in gas property. Anybody can 


ee buy London gas stock at auction for precisely what it is worth ; 
ely M mt not in any case can they get more than a small rate of 
alaries nterest on their investment. There was a time when men 

‘ vrew rich in connection with Metropolitan Gas Supply ; but 


i the 
vay of 
en in 
with, 


this is now an old story. At that period a few people made 
money out of gas shares, which the majority of capitalists 
would not touch ; and if it had not been for these bold specu- 
lators, what would London have done for gas? To talk about 
Londoners winning back their gas supply is utter nonsense, 
because people cannot recover what they never had. Lord 
Hobhouse was a little more reasonable. He said, of course, that 
the supply of gas and water ought to be in the hands of a power- 
ful Municipality. But his idea of a Municipality for London 
is simply that of a Corporation after the common English 
type, multiplied according to the abnormal dimensions of 
the constituency; and this is precisely what many other 
public men regard as an unworkable project. Both Lord 
Hobhouse and the newspaper writer, however, agree in think- 
ing it a great pity that Londoners themselves do not take any 


ccupy 
> true 
re in 

with 


wrilia- 
on of 
rent. 
ouse 


vas interest in the question of their own local government. 
ofits This is really the first truth to be recognized in connection 
a with the discussion of the subject. Londoners do not care 
ee about such beings as common councilmen ; and ward politi- 
ua cians simply do not exist in the Metropolis. We are not sure 
., that some of our provincial readers will not regard this fact 
ipal asa blessed advantage for residents in the chief city. Although 

a the ward politician is a great nuisance, however, where he 
ads flourishes, the other evil of utter apathy in regard to muni- 
me cipal matters is @ very serious consideration for London. It 
“ed is certain that if Londoners were to make up their minds 
ry. to have a united Municipality, they would very soon get it. 
4 Until they do arrive at this agreement, it will be impossible 


‘aa for anybody to force to an issue the question of the govern- 
- ment of the Metropolis. For the present, there is a distinct 
’ advantage in the Vestry system of local administration, for 
sly it breaks up the revenue and expenditure of the town into 
manageable fractions, and consequently limits the oppor- 


nt, 


a tunities of blundering and corruption which, if all the funds 
3 were put into the same till, might easily attain stupendous 
he proportions. It is not the least advantage of the Vestry 
1d system that the gas and water supply is beyond it. The 
he London Gas and Water Companies are far from perfect in 
vm regard to their principles and methods of administration ; 
i. but they are much better than any municipal successors are 
ot likely to be. 

d AN OLD IDEA REVIVED. 

4 Ix another column will be found a transcript, taken from an 
* American source, of some observations by Mr. Lorin Blodget 
. upon the carbonization of gas coal. It is possible that some 
7 English readers of Mr. Blodget’s remarks may smile faintly 
. over them, and pass on in search of something newer and 
: more definite. We have no means of knowing who Mr. 
: Blodget is, or, if he is a gas maker, how long he has been in 


the business, and when he first came across Mr. Bowditch’s 
book. Upon the face of it, there is much in the statement 
under notice to show that the writer’s acquaintance with his 
' authority is not of long standing; and he does not appear to 
have put his notions to any practical proof before rushing 
, into print to stigmatize the established system of gas making 
4s “clumsy and unscientific to almost the last degree.” This 
reproach will not incense the average gas maker. He has 


heard it too often before, from electricians, chemists, and 
others who possess the supreme advantage of knowing nothing 
He consoles himself, however, with the | 


about the subject. 








thought that the men who call him names cannot show him 
how to do his work in any better way; but, all the same, 
this assumption of superiority by self-styled scientific men 
does not tend to increase his respect for science. With regard, 
for example, to what Mr. Blodget has to say in support of his 
contempt for the ordinary processes of gas making, the only 
definite hint of anything better is an unproved suggestion that 
coal should first be distilled for oil, and theoil then made into 
gas. Did Mr. Blodget ever hear of Dr. Eveleigh and the New 
Gas Company ? If not, we advise him to hunt up a friend who 
happens to possess a file of the JournaL, or some other source 
of information respecting what has been done in gas production 
since Mr. Bowditch published his book, and correct his ideas 
thereby. We should not have thought it necessary to notice 
this matter, but that experience shows how easily delusions 
are revived from time to time, to the loss of sanguine and 
incurious people; and it is possible that in regions where 
the history of the Barnet experiment is unknown, the system 
of double distillation of coal may appear attractive. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 





Tue question of water supply by meter arose incidentally at 
the meeting of the Court of Common Council on Thursday. 
By the report of the debate which appears in another part of 
our columns, it will be seen that there is some difference of 
opinion in the Council on the subject of a meter supply. How 
this arises does not appear. Perhaps if the decision of 
Justice Kekewich, in the case of Cooke, Sons, and Co. v. The 
New River Company, can be maintained in the teeth of the 
appeal now going on against it, the Corporation will be satis- 
fied. If the big warehouses can demand exemption from the 
domestic rate, that may pacify the City authorities and their 
friends. If, on the other hand, the contention that a ware- 
house is not liable to be rated for water supply as an ordinary 
dwelling-house breaks down, the Corporation Water Bill of 
1884 may be revived, and a demand may be made for the 
whole supply of London to be charged by meter. But we 
doubt whether the Corporation will be acting wisely in 
espousing such a policy. A meter supply for London means, 
sooner or later, the same for all England; and what will 
the Local Authorities who possess the water supply of their 
towns say to this? One of the members of the Court of Com- 
mon Council speaks of ‘‘ the great hardship under which the 
‘“‘ citizens of London are suffering in respect to the water 
‘‘ supply.” We fancy there is something much more serious 
at Manchester, where the water-works are the property of the 
Corporation and the supply is running fearfully short. The 
‘‘ hardship” referred to in London is, of course, that which 
arises where a highly-rated property consumes but little 
water. There is nothing said as to the immense supply 
given by the New River and other Companies where the 
rates received amount to very little. Members of the great 
governing body of the City ought to act in a broader spirit 
than they are wont to do. The Corporation are bound tc 
pay respect to sanitary considerations; and they must know 
that if the water supply is paid for by the inhabitants accord 
ing to the quantity consumed, a direct premium will be given 
to habits of uncleanliness injurious to health. On the other 
hand, the Water Companies will be mulcted of a large 
portion of the revenue guaranteed by previous Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and of the sum thus lost to the Companies, a con- 
siderable amount will flow annually into the pockets of the 
wealthy merchants and others occupying warehouses and 
offices. It is as though the commercial class in the City 
were bent on appropriating to themselves a large portion 
of the profits rightfully belonging to the New River 
Company. So throughout London there is mischief in the 
whole discussion. The water undertakings are to be crippled ; 
and the public health is to be imperilled, in order that large 
warehouses may be exempt from paying their due share 
towards the cost of the water supply. Where wealth abounds, 
there the water-rates are to be cut down to a mere shred ; 
while the mass of the people are to be left under the greatest 
possible temptation to mininiize their use of water. The 
Corporation will do justice to themselves and to the public, 
if they let this meter project remain as a day dream for the 
theorists. But their attitude is suspicious, and we appre- 
hend much will depend on the fate of the strange dictum 
arrived at by Justice Kekewich. 

From various parts of the country, particularly those in 
which the water supply is on the gravitation system, and its 
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maintenance is dependent on the storeage of large quantities 
during the rainy season, there come renewed reports of 
empty reservoirs and threatened ‘‘famine.”, A dry summer 
has been followed by an autumn and winter in which the 
rainfall has been far below the average. Should there be a 
corresponding absence of rainfall in the months to come, the 
position of affairs in many of the northern manufacturing 
districts will be serious indeed. The Manchester Water 
Committee have deemed it important to inform their con- 
sumers that at no time for many years past has the stock of 
water at the beginning of the year fallen so low as it is now. 
The consumption also is upwards of 2 million gallons per 
day in excess of what it was in 1879, when the stock fell to a 
very low point ; but this year the water in store is even less 
than it was then. The Rivington reservoirs of the Liverpool 
Corporation are reported to be exceedingly low—lower, in fact, 
than at any period during the summer months. One is empty ; 
another “almost empty ;” anda larger one contains, in the 
words of a correspondent, ‘‘ a very limited supply.” Oldham 
is also looking upon its slowly increasing or almost stationary 
stock in apprehension. Last Wednesday it had 739,310,000 
gallons in store, as against 1,174,940,000 gallons at the same 
period last year. Owing to the frost, the flow into the 
reservoirs was checked on the day named; but there were 
4,510,000 gallons withdrawn for consumption, the serious- 
ness of which fact is intensified by the statement that 
on the corresponding date of last year an _ increase 
of 4,000,000 gallons was made in the stock. The 
Bolton Corporation have issued notices to their con- 
sumers counselling carefulness in the use of the water. 
There is no record in recent years of the supply being at so 
low an ebb at this period of the year. The stock does not 
exceed 60 days’ supply, which is only 14 days’ supply in excess 
of that in store at the most acute period of the summer's 
drought. At Halifax the condition of things is no better. 
The Corporation reservoirs hold 1847 million gallons. On 
the 20th of January last year the quantity in them was 1826 
million gallons ; so that they were practically full. On Friday 
last the quantity in store was only 685 millions ; or, in other 
words, the reservoirs were little more than half full. The 
Ashton-under-Lyne and District Joint Committee’s reservoirs 
are similarly affected. In the Swineshaw reservoirs last 
Thursday there were only 118,588,205 gallons, as against 
446,157,000 gallons a year ago; and all the other reservoirs 
are regarded as being considerably below ‘‘ high-water mark.” 
Other towns are similarly circumstanced ; and rain is just 
now the meteorological condition most ardently and most 
generally desired by those responsible for the water supply of 
these communities. 


WE regret to have to record the death, in his 82nd year, of Mr. 
Evans, who was well known to many gas engineers and managers 
throughout the kingdom as a retort-setter and oven-builder. 

Messrs. WooDHOUSE AND Rawson, LimiTep, of No. 11, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., have been awarded a gold medal at the 
Saltaire, and a bronze medal at the Newcastle exhibition. 


Tue capital of fhe Anglo-Romano Gas Company has been in- 
creased by the creation of new shares, which are being offered to 
the present shareholders in the proportion of two new for every 
five old shares now held. 


Tue Directors of The Gaslight and Coke Company state that the 
net revenue balance (subject to audit) enables them to recommend 
a dividend for the past half year at the rate of 12} per cent. per 
annum, carrying forward £230,294. 

Tue firm hitherto known under the style of Messrs. Vincent and 
Vokins, Chartered Accountants, has been dissolved; and the busi- 
— ag in future be conducted under the title of Messrs. Vincent 
and Co, 


Mrs. AttinG-MeEEs, whose successful gas-cooking lectures and 
demonstrations in Brussels and Liége have lately been noticed in 
our columns, is now engaged in opening and organizing a school 
of cookery at the Hague; and she was to commence yesterday, in 
Mastricht, a course of lectures on cooking by gas, to extend over 
the week. 

WE have received from the Progressive Age Publishing Company 
a copy of “ Brown’s Directory of American Gas Companies for 
1887.” It gives a full list of the companies, with the names of 
the Presidents and principal officials, the process of manufacture 
employed, and the population of the town supplied. The book 
also contains some carefully compiled tables showing the net price 
of gas in 351 cities of the United States from 1873 to 1887 inclusive; 
and a chart of the prices charged in the largest cities of the States 
and Canada. Some useful tabulated particulars relating to gas 
manufacture are included ; as well as a list of the various American 
Associations of Gas Managers, &c. The ‘ Directory ” is very neatly 
got up, as far as typography is concerned; and the book is weil 
bound in limp leather, gilt. 





Gssays, Commentaries, and Rebielns, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKey 
(For Stock AND SHARE List, see p. 163.) 


Tue 3} per cent. Bank rate lasted only a week; and on Thursdy 

the expected 3 per cent. rate became an accomplished fact, by 
caused no stir in the Money Market. In the Stock Exchang, 
the course of the chief markets has been steadily downward, wit) 
scarcely a check. The motor was apprehension of war, which po 
pacific utterances of the Czar could avail to remove in the face of 
the more eloquent fact of the continued massing of troops on the 
frontier. Consols recovered } in the course of the week, but {el 
back again by the close; and all the rest were dull. Mines anj 
the special miscellaneous still do most business. The strength of ths 
Gas and Water departments has presented a complete contrast to the 
general weakness, Business in the former has been brisk, especially in 
the issues of the Metropolitan Companies. The announcement tht 
the Directors of The Gaslight and Coke Company would recom. 
mend a dividend at the rate of 12} per cent. for the second half of 
1887, carrying forward £230,000, caused advances in all the de. 
benture, preference, and limited stocks of the Company. The 
advances, however, are so unequal that we are still confronted 
with the anomaly of a deferred stock commanding a higher prieg 
in the market than a preferred stock; the ‘‘ B”’ being dearer than 
the ‘‘F.”’ The amount to be carried forward is an increase of 
£73,000 upon that carried forward six months ago—a pleasurable 
feature. We sincerely hope the Company will show as good, and even 
better profits during the current half; as they will require £100,00 
(inround numbers) to compensate for the reduction just made of 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas. South Metropolitan have been 
quiet and unchanged. Commercials have been in demand, and have 
gone up. Continental Union and European also show improve. 
ment. Imperial Continental has been very steady and unchanged, 
Fair business has been done in water; and every Company has 
made greater or less advance. New River leads the way, as it pro- 
mised in the preceding week. At the opening of the Exchange 
on Monday, flatness was apparent; and all the principal depart. 
ments drooped throughout the day. Gas was moderately busy, 
and quotations were steady; only European advancing 4. Water 
was strong—West Middlesex improving 3; Kent, 2; East London 
and Southwark ordinary, 1 each ; and Southwark ‘‘ D,” 2. Prices 
rallied on Tuesday. Business in Gas was only moderate. All 
Gaslight issues (except the A”) made advances, the details of 
which are shown in the list on page 163. Continental Union new 
rose $; and the preference, 1. Water was very quiet and wu. 
changed. Wednesday was rather dull again, and business was 
quiet. Business in Gas was fair. Commercial old rose 1; and 
the new, 2. A few transactions at good figures were marked in 
Water. ‘Thursday began dull, but finished better. Gas was 
about the same as the preceding day, and without any varia- 
tion. In Water, the chief feature was an advance of 34 in New 
River. The markets on Friday were quiet generally, and some- 
what irregular. Gas was firm, especially Gaslight ‘‘ A,” which 
rose 1. Business in Water was unusually active; but the only 
change was a rise of 1 in West Middlesex. Good business was 
done on Saturday in Gaslight “A” and Imperial Continental, at 
existing quotations. In Water, a rise of 1 was marked in Chelsea 
East London, Grand Junction, and Kent. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 
THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC LIGHTING ORDER—ELECTRICIANS AND 
THEIR NEWSPAPER FRIENDS—SEMI-PRIVATE ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

THERE is not much electric lighting news to record this week. 
We mention to-day, in another column, the draft Provisional Order 
deposited by the South Metropolitan Electric Lighting Company, 
to whose pretensions we have already referred on one or two 
occasions. The most remarkable feature of this Order—the only 
one with which the Board of Trade are troubled this year—is Its 
vagueness. It comprises 74 sections and three schedules, occupies 
51 printed pages, and tells absolutely nothing that is worth know- 
ing respecting the proposed operations of the Company. The 
definition of their chosen district, which runs into three pages of 
print, is a striking flight of ambitious imagination. Briefly stated, 
it is proposed to take possession of all the best parts of London 
and Westminster, at the same time that there is no mention of the 
means whereby the work of supplying electricity within such 4 
district is to be done. There is, indeed, a part of the Order under 
the sub-head “ Capital;” but this consists merely of a couple 
of clauses—the first providing that within six months after 
the commencement of the Order, and before exercising any 
powers under it, the Company are to “ show to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Trade that they are in a position fully and efliciently 
to discharge the duties and obligations imposed upon them” by 
the Order throughout the whole of their chosen area, and to deposit 
such a sum as the Board of Trade shall think proper. The second 
capital clause stipulates that accounts are to be kept of the capita 
employed in the undertaking. Similar vagueness runs throug 

the whole of the draft Order, much of which is, of course, purely 
formal. But the Company were obliged to pin themselves to definite 
figures in the matter of price; and so they propose to chargé - 
electrical energy after the rate of 7d. per unit, which is equivalent 
to about 5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet for common coal gas, with 4 
minimum quarterly charge of £3 10s. It is proposed, however, © 
supply by no less than five different methods at the option of the 
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Company. It is evident, therefore, that the promoters have not 
much confidence in any system of charging by meter. What justi- 
fication there may have been for printing this voluminous draft 
Order will appear in the sequel. 

The remarkable freedom of newspaper writers from knowledge of 
the subjects upon which they compose their brilliant leading articles 
js at length beginning to irritate the electricians. An electrical 
journal falls foul of the Morning Post for publishing a mass of non- 
sense about the difficulty of adapting electric lighting to ordinary 
household use. In the course of it the wonderful idea was promul- 

ted that in years to come the prudent householder would “ store 
up against the winter his stock of electric accumulators, just as the 
Irish peasant builds his stack of turf.” Imagination fails to indi- 
cate to a reader possessed of the merest sprinkling of technical 
knowledge what manner of man must be that newspaper writer 
who, living sufficiently in the world to know electrical accumu- 
lators by name, yet finds it in him to mention these articles in the 
language cited above. It is rather hard upon the newspaper scribes, 
however, when the electricians whose pretensions their ignorance 
has so materially helped in the past, turn round and abuse them 
now that times are harder. If it had not been for the dense dark- 
ness, or the immense gullibility of newspaper reporters with regard 
to scientific matters, would the electricians have been able to im- 
pose upon the public as they did six or seven years ago? At that 
time the attempt to drive dynamos by a waterwheel or a windmill 
was hailed in the most popular London daily newspapers in rhap- 
sodic terms which inspired doubts as to whether the writers had 
ever seen either waterwheels or windmills before they were ‘‘ shown 
round” by amiable electrical hosts. There were no complaints 
then of the ignorance of newspaper men in regard to matters elec- 
trical. Unfortunately, the mutual admiration of reporters and 
electricians has vanished with the chicken and champagne over 
which they made each other’s acquaintance. 

There is an electric lighting installation at Kensington Court, 
which at the present time supplies about 1000 incandescent lamps 
in private-houses in the neighbourhood of Kensington and Chelsea. 
This venture is under the control of Messrs. Crompton and Co., who 
anticipate a large increase of business in the locality, and say they 
have room at the station for plant to supply 20,000 lamps. The 
charge is after the rate of 0'28d. per hour per lamp, or 8d. per Board 
of Trade unit, or 6s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet for equivalent gas light- 
ing, which does not appear to frighten the dwellers in this well-to-do 
neighbourhood. It seems probable that the year will witness a 
decided extension of these small lighting stations in the City of 
London and some of the richer suburbs. The idea in favour for the 
moment is for the owner of a large house or suite of oflices, to put 
down larger generating plant than he needs for his own premises 
(which does not greatly increase his capital outlay), and then to 
supply a select coterie of neighbours. This arrangement pleases 
both parties, presuming that they like electric lighting. It causes 
no more work to look after a 2000-light plant than after one of half 
the power ; and the rental to the outside consumers can be fixed at 
a price to return a little profit to the man who has the trouble of 
the machinery. The insurance offices are in possession of a number 
of proposals of this character, and have not quite settled what rate 
to charge for the extra risk. It is, of course, easy to exaggerate 
the significance of this movement. But there can be no doubt of 
its reality ; and it must be noted as one of the signs of the times. 





DeatH or Mr. S. Haynes, or Liverroot.—The death is an- 
nounced, in his 58th year, of Mr. Samuel Haynes, who was for 
40 years connected with the Liverpool United Gas Company, and 
was Manager of the Liverpool Gas-Fittings Company, Limited. 

Tae MANAGEMENT OF THE SALForD Gas-Works.—At a meeting 
of the Gas Committee of the Salford Corporation last Thursday, 
the question of the appointment of an Engineer and Manager for 
the gas-works Was again considered. There were originally 38 
applicants. This number, it will be remembered, was reduced to 
eight ata former meeting, and these have been further brought 
down to three; the selected candidates being Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, 
of the Stafford Corporation Gas-Works ; Mr. Sydney J. Shonbridge, 
ofthe Birmingham Corporation Gas-Works; and Mr. W. Wood- 
ward, of the Bury Corporation Gas-Works. The works where 
these gentlemen are engaged will be visited by the Committee, 
who will then hold another meeting. 


Tue Fooey Weex in Mancuester.—In the last number of the 
JourNaL, reference was made to the consumption of gas in the 
Manchester district in the week of foggy weather which terminated 
on the 14th inst. It may be interesting to give the actual quantity 
of gas burnt in the six days, as compared with the corresponding 
days of last year :— 


1888.—Cubic Feet 1887.—Cubic Feet. 


Jan. 9.—Monday 16,398,000 . . . 16,290,000 
» 10.—Tuesday . 15,208,000 . . . 14,962,000 
» 11.—Wednesday 19,974,000 . . . 14,378,000 
» 12.—Thursday . 18,523,000 . . . 14,127,000 
» 13—Friday .. 17,327,000 . 15,708,000 
» 14,—Saturday . 13,108,000 . 11,877,000 


As already stated, and as shown by the above figures, the gas con- 
sumption was heaviest on the darkest day—Wednesday—when it 
was 5,596,000 cubic feet more than on the corresponding day of 
1887, and 1,000,000 cubic feet more than the highest previous 
record. Although the stock of gas in the holders at times ran very 
low, especially on the night of the 13th inst., the resources of the 
Works were not taxed to their utmost capacity, as several benches 
of retorts were not in use. 





THE GAS UNDERTAKINGS RETURNS FOR 1886-87. 
Tue Board of Trade returns relating to the gas undertakings of the 
United Kingdom, issued in 1887, and showing the results of the 
working for the year 1886 (some of the principal figures of which 
appear elsewhere to-day), furnish the following particulars :— 


The total amount of the share and loan capital authorized was 
£73,069,670 ; and of this, the amount of share capital paid up and 
of loan capital borrowed was £56,362,902. The total length of 
gas-mains was 19,4434 miles ; the number of consumers, 2,180,377 ; 
and the number of public lamps lighted, 413,921. Further, the 
amount of coal carbonized, during the twelve months to which the 
returns respectively relate, was 8,657,731 tons ; the quantity of gas 
made was 87,981,587,054 cubic feet; and the total quantity of gas 
sold to private consumers and supplied to the public lamps (exclu- 
sive of the amount that was consumed at the respective gas-works) 
was 80,680,471,292 cubic feet. 

From the foregoing figures, the following computed results show 
the various relations of capital and working :—The total amount of 
the share capital paid up and of the loan capital borrowed—.e., of 
the working capital actually raised—was 77°14 per cent. of that 
authorized ; leaving 22°86 per cent. of authorized capital still to be 
raised. The total share and loan capital authorized represented 
£8 8s. 94d. per ton of coal carbonized, of which only £6 10s. 24d. 
had actually been called up; leaving £1 18s. 7d. per ton not yet 
raised. Comparing the working capital, authorized and raised, 
with the quantity of gas made and sold, the following relations are 
established :—The total share and loan capital authorized amounted 
to 16s. 74d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 18s. 14. per 1000 
cubic feet sold ; while the share and loan capital raised amounted 
to 12s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 13s. 114d. per 
1000 cubic feet sold. Differently expressed, the working capital 
was at the rate of £699 per million cubic feet of gas sold. 

Comparing the quantity of coal carbonized with the amount of 
gas made and sold, it appears that, on the average of all the under- 
takings for the year, the make of gas per ton of coal was 10,156 
cubic feet, and the sale of gas 9319 cubic feet; showing that the 
total quantity of gas sold was 91°76 per cent. of the entire make. 
The percentage of unaccounted-for gas—which in these returns 
includes the gas used at the works as well as leakage—was 8°24. 
The quantity of gas sold represented 4,149,483 cubic feet per mile 
of main, and 37,871 cubic feet per consumer. 

These particulars are taken from the general table showing the 
total of the local authorities’ and companies’ returns ; comprising 
in all 589 gas undertakings—viz., 377 companies and 162 local 
authorities. The details of finance and working are given for each 
of these two classes of gas undertakings separately. 

The gas companies are shown to have had an aggregate share 
and loan capital authorized amounting to £49,972,809—equivalent 
to £8 18s, per ton of coal carbonized, 16s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas made, or 18s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. Of this total, the 
share and loan capital actually raised (paid up and borrowed) by 
the companies was £36,639,856, or 73°32 per cent.—equal to 
£6 6s. 10d. per ton of coal carbonized, 12s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas made, or 18s. 6d. per 1000 (i.c., £675 per million) cubic feet 
sold. There was, however, an additional sum of £1,393,773 received 
as premiums on share capital sold under the auction clauses, by 
auction or by tender; equivalent to 4s. 10d. per ton of coal car- 
bonized, 54d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, or 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet sold. Thus the actual working capital employed by the com- 
panies represented £6 11s. 8d. per ton of coal, 12s. 10}d. per 1000 
cubic feet of gas made, or 14s. per 1000 cubic feet sold—i.e., £700 per 
million feet. As regards the working of the companies during the 
year, they carbonized 5,777,966 tons ofcoal which yielded 59,051,112 
thousand cubic feet of gas (or an average of 10,220 cubic feet per 
ton), of which 54,309,760 thousand cubic feet (or 9399 cubic feet 
per ton) were sold and distributed, through a little over 13,157 
miles of street-mains, to 1,183,897 consumers and for the supply of 
258,072 public lamps ; showing an average of 4,128,000 cubic feet 
of gas sold per mile of main, and 47,897 cubic feet per consumer. 
The proportion of gas sold to the total make was 91°97 per cent. ; 
leaving 8°08 per cent. used at the works and not accounted for. 

The local authorities return a total of £23,096,861 of loans and 
capitalized value of annuities authorized—the equivalent of 
£8 Os. 5d. per ton of coal carbonized, 16s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
made, or 17s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. Of the total authorized, 
however, 85°39 per cent. was actually raised—viz., £19,723,046 ; 
the amount borrowed including annuities (not deducting sums 
repaid on loans, annuities redeemed, and amounts placed to sink- 
ing funds), £3,583,355. The working capital therefore represented 
£6 17s. per ton of coal carbonized, 13s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas made, or 14s. 114d per 1000 cubic feet sold—z.c., £748 per 
million. The items relating to working details show that the 
local authorities carbonized during the year 2,879,765 tons of coal, 
which produced 28,880,425 thousand cubic feet of gas (an average 
of 10,029 cubic feet per ton), of which 26,370,711 thousand cubic 
feet—i.e., 91°31 per cent., or 9157 cubic feet per ton—were sold and 
distributed, through 6287 miles of mains, to 996,480 consumers 
and for the supply of 155,849 public lamps; being an average of 
4,194,000 cubic feet of gas sold per mile of main, and 26,464 cubic 
feet per consumer. The proportion of gas used at the works and 
not accounted for to the total make was 8°69 per cent. We may 
note here that the average number of consumers and of public 
lamps per mile of main was, respectively, 86 and 20 for the com- 
panies, as compared with 158 and 25 for the local authorities; 

showing a considerable advantage in favour of the latter. 
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There was, we willingly admit, some reason in this; wherefore w 

have taken advantage of the opportunity offered by the issue of We 
the last annual returns to examine more closely into the matey, 
with a view to the confirmation or modification of the conclusions 
referred to. We frankly say that we do not find that the statistics vt 
for 1886-7, treated in the same manner, give similar results to Tr 





As in all the preceding annual returns relating to gas under- 
takings issued by the Board of Trade, those obtained from local 
authorities contain information as to the financial results of the 
year’s working, which could fairly be obtained and published in 
relation to public bodies, but not from companies. We may briefly 
note, from this point of view, that the gross receipts for the year 


of the local authorities, in respect of their gas undertakings, 
amounted to a total of £4,403,262, earned at a cost of £3,127,047 
working expenditure, and £951,636 further defrayed as interest on 


loans, sinking-fund payments, and other charges in respect of 


annuities, redemption, &c.; showing a gross profit of £1,276,215, 
and a net profit of £359,532—the sum stated in the tables, not 
the arithmetical balance, be it observed. Compared with the 
quantity of gas sold, these figures work out, at per 1000 cubic feet, 
as follows :—Receipts, 3s. 4d.; expenditure, 2s. 4}d.; gross profits, 
114d. ; interest, &c., 84d.; net profit, 3}d.—the working expendi- 
ture being 71-02 per cent., and the net profit 8°17 per cent. of the 
gross receipts. 

The chief value of the mass of statistics contained in these 
returns lies in the comparison of working results when tested and 
reduced to the same standard. The figures thus collected and 
published by the Board of Trade practically supply, as we remarked 
in our comments on these papers last year, the only authoritative 
information available in reference to this great national industry 
as a whole; and—considering that the first of the series related 
to the working of the gas undertakings of the United Kingdom in 
1882, and was issued in the following year, and further also that 
since then a severe crisis has been passed through, not only in 
general trade depression, but in connection with this particular 
industry, by the fall in the price of residuals—it is obvious that each 
successive year’s issue must increase the value of the whole, by 
broadening the basis, and extending the area, from which con- 
clusions may be drawn; and thus, by minimizing the influence of 
exceptional circumstances, render these conclusions more accurate 
and trustworthy . 

The unfavourable influence of the depression in the gas in- 
dustry can only be shown from these returns by reference to the 
net annual profits of the local authorities for each of the five 
years during which they have been issued. Thus the aggregate 
net profits, which in 1882 were £510,268, increased to £524,010 
in 1883. This was followed by a great and rapid fall to £399,714 
in 1884-5; and a further decline to £355,469 in 1885-6. The last 
year (1886-7), however, shows a slight recovery—to £359,532. 

From a general review of the statistics of all the undertakings, 
it appears that there have been satisfactory increases—though in 
a somewhat smaller ratio—than in the preceding year (1885-6). 
Thus, the total authorized capital has increased by £1,206,403, or 
1'8 per cent., as against £933,423, or 1°3 per cent., in the previous 
year. The total capital raised has increased by £1,229,916, or 2°2 
per cent., compared with £1,449,077, or 2°7 per cent., in 1885-6. 
A comparison of these figures shows, as last year, that the actual 
extension of works requiring the expenditure of capital was more 
active than the parliamentary procedure for the increase of powers 
to raise capital; while, however, the inequality is not so great, 
owing to augmented activity in the latter respect and diminished 
activity in the former. The increase in the quantity of coals car- 
bonized, which had been 4°7 per cent. in 1885-6, was 3°3 per cent. 
in 1886-7 ; and the additional gas made and sold, during the year 
under review, was 3°9 and 4°2 per cent. respectively, as against 
50 per cent. in both in the preceding year. Lastly, the increase 
in the number of consumers, which was 1°8 per cent. in 1885-6, 
was 1°7 in 1886-7. 

The gradual diminution in the annual growth of capital 
expenditure, on which we particularly commented in our re- 
view of these returns for the last preceding year,* is main- 
tained by the figures of the present issue—for the capital expen- 
diture from 1882 to 1883 was £1,727,763; from 1883 to 1884, 
£1,695,028, from 1884 to 1885, £1,449,077 ; and from 1885 to 1886, 
£1,229,916. These statistics confirm the view that the develop- 
ment of gas supply has been retarded by some unfavourable in- 
fluence. It seems probable, from what we know of the working 
of the year just terminated, that the returns for 1887, when pub- 
lished, will show that such retarding influence had not passed 
away. Nevertheless, signs are not wanting of happier augury for 
the current year. On the other hand, it is fair to state that the com- 
parison of the capital with the work done continues to show that 
the augmented supply of gas has been effected at a proportionate 
outlay of capital continually decreasing, as well by the local authori- 
ties as by the companies. For example, the working capital of 
the companies per million cubic feet of gas sold—the ultimate 
measure of the work accomplished—was £745 in 1882, £736 in 
1883, £724 in 1884, £706 in 1885, and £700 in 1886; the annual 
average being £721. Moreover, the local authorities supplied gas 
at a cost of £820 per million cubic feet sold in 1882, £801 in 1883, 
£788 in 1884, £779 in 1885, and £748 in 1886; the general average 
being £785, or about 9 per cent. higher than the companies. 

In the article above referred to, we dwelt at some length upon 
the different character of the average business of the local authori- 
ties and gas companies, and the difference in the manner and cost 
of doing that business—somewhat to the disadvantage of the local 
authorities as our calculation, based on the returns of 1885-6, 
showed. Exception was taken to our conclusions, mainly on the 
ground that no accurate or trustworthy results could be obtained 
from a consideration of the working of any one year in particular. 





* See Journax, Vol. XLVIILI., p. 965. 





those of 1885-6. It is therefore clear that there was something 
unusual, either in the returns of one of those years, or in thosg 
of the other—possiliy in both—which gave rise to exceptional 
results. We have consequently extended our analysis, on the 
same basis of comparison—i.e., of increase of capital expenditure 
during twelve months with the additional work done—to the 
series of years now covered by the returns (brought up to five 
by these latest papers); being simply desirous of ascertaining 
what are the facts, and the fair inferences therefrom. Discard. 
ing, therefore, both the year 1886-7 and the year 1885-6, taken 
separately, and taking them as part of the series of five years, 
from which a fair average may presumably be deduced, we find 
that, in the main, our argument was well-founded, though not 
quite to the full extent then urged. 

Taking the annual average, it appears that the total working 
capital was divided in the proportions of 65°87 per cent. to the 
companies and 84°13 per cent. to the local authorities; so that 
the latter stood to the former in the ratio of 51°82 per cent., oras 
100: 193. Similarly as to coal carbonized, the companies had 67-17 
per cent., and the local authorities 32°83 per cent. ; the relation of 
the latter to the former being 48°88 per cent., or as 100: 205. Of 
gas made, the companies had 67°59 per cent., and the local autho. 
rities 32°41 per cent; the latter being to the former in the ratio of 
47°95 per cent., or as 100:209. In regard to gas sold, the com- 
panies had 67°76 per cent., and the local authorities 32°24 per 
cent. ; in the ratio of 47°59 per cent. of the former, or as 100: 210, 
As to length of mains, the companies stood at 67°39 per cent., 
and the local authorities 82°61 per cent.; being 48°40 per cent. of 
the former, or as 100: 207. Lastly, as to consumers, the companies 
had but 53°51 per cent., while the local authorities had 46°49 per 
per cent. of the whole; the local authorities standing, in this res- 
pect, to the companies in the relation of 86°89 per cent., or only 
as 100:115. These results approximate very closely, as will be 
seen, to our former calculations, to which exception was taken; 
and they fully confirm the view that, though the local authorities 
supply the more densely populated districts, having a much higher 
proportion of consumers per mile of main than the companies (in 
the proportion,as we have shown, of about 158 : 86 or 1°84: 1), yet 
they have a heavier burden of capital for the amount of work they 
accomplish. 

In developing this view, we contracted the relative increases i) 
one year of the working capital and of the coals carbonized, both 
for the companies and the local authorities; showing that the in. 
creased work done by the latter, as measured by the coals, cost 
£5 6s. 2d. per ton, as compared with £4 7s. 9d. per ton in the case 
of the companies—i.e., at a higher rate by 21 per cent. This rela- 
tion is partially reversed by the figures of the last returns, which 
give the corresponding cost per ton as £4 10s. 10d. for the local 
authorities, and £4 17s. 6d. for the companies. Taking, however, 
the general average, computed from the returns for five years, and 
going a step further towards the actual work done, by adopting the 
sale of gas as the ultimate standard, it appears that the average 
annual increase of gas supply cost, per million cubic feet sold, £506 
in the case of the local authorities, but only £476 in the case of the 
companies, The former, therefore, spent 6°3 per cent. more on the 
increase than the latter. The difference is consequently still in 
favour of the companies, though the disparity is not so great. With 
this difference, our reasoning holds good, though with diminished 
force ; and we need not repeat our hypothetical explanation of the 
facts. 

We have now only to notice briefly the satisfactory extension of 
the application, given by the auction clauses, of an economical 
mode of raising capital with full publicity, by auction or tender. 
The returns show that the companies were authorized to raise 
capital, under these clauses, to the extent of £8,598,290 in 1882, 
increasing by successive stages to £10,473,755 in 1886; and actually 
sold, by auction or tender, capital to the amount of £2,065,905 in 
1882, advancing gradually to £3,209,564 in 1886. The total pre- 
miums realized thereon amounted in 1886 to £1,393,733, or 43°48 
per cent. on the nominal amount of share capital sold. The pro- 
portion of additional capital thus put into the concerns as premium 
represents 4} per cent. on the total paid-up share and loan capital 
of the companies. 





Onto Gasticnt AssocraTion.—The fourth annual meeting of 
this Association is announced to be held at Sandusky (U.S.A.) on 
Monday, the 20th of March. 


Tue Use or EnGuisH Coat ror Gas Maxine In Beruiy.—Iron 
says : “If we are to trust reports received from Germany, there will 
be no further use for English gas coalin Berlin. Since 1888 extensive 
experiments have been made in the Municipal Gas- Works with coal 
from England. They are now said to have been definitely abar- 
doned, because the use of English gas coal has been found to be 
impracticable. The result of the trials has been that considerable 
changes in the gas-works would be necessary if that coal is to be 
used. The advantages which the use of English coal offer aré 
stated to be outweighed by certain disadvantages, which make the 
choice of such coal for Berlin Gas-Works undesirable. At present, 
therefore, only Silesian coal is to be used.” 
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WATER BILLS FOR 1888. 
We are enabled to complete to-day our notice (commenced last 
week) of the Water Bills which will come before Parliament in the 
approaching session. = 

The Falkirk and District Water Bill is to incorporate a public 
Trust for better supplying with water the burgh of Falkirk and the 
adjacent district. The Magistrates and Council of the burgh were 
constituted Water Commissioners by an Act of 1859, and have 
since acted as such within the borough limits. The composition 
of the Board of Commissioners is to be altered to take in represen- 
tatives from the extended district ; and the works are to be enlarged 
by the construction of three additional impounding reservoirs, with 
subsidiary filter-beds and pipe-lines. Compensation water, after 
the rate of 660,000 gallons per day, is to be discharged from one 
of the reservoirs. The Trustees desire power to borrow £80,000. 
The Bill contains full provisions for the constitution of the Board 
of Trustees and the levying of rates for domestic supplies. The 
Halifax Corporation Water-Works Bill is to authorize the Corpo- 
‘ition to enlarge their undertaking by the construction of three 
impounding reservoirs upon a stream known as Walshaw Dean 
Water; the lands to be acquired within three years, and the 
works constructed within seven years. Compensation water 
amounting to 6} cubic feet per working day of twelve hours 
is to be discharged down the impounded watercourse, which is 
a feeder of the River Calder. The sum of £180,000 is to be 
borrowed for the purposes of the Bill; the money to be raised by 
the issue of Corporation stock, and redeemed by a sinking fund in 
100 years. The Hamilton Water-Works Bill is to authorize the 
Water Commissioners of the town of Hamilton to construct addi- 
tions to their water-works, comprising an impounding reservoir on 
the Cadzow Burn ; the land to be acquired in five years, and the 
works to be completed within ten years. The sum of £15,000 is 
to be borrowed for the purpose. This money may be lent to the 
Commissioners by the Corporation of Hamilton out of the burgh 
funds or ‘‘ common good ” of the town. The Hexham Local Board 
Bill is to enable the Local Board to make water-works for collect- 
ing the water of certain springs known as the Ladle Wells, and 
bringing it into the township. The land is to be acquired within 
three years, and the works completed within ten years. Borrow- 
ing powers to the extent of £10,000 are desired. Charges for 
domestic supply are to range from 7} to 5 per cent. on the rental, 
with extras. The Hinckley Local Board Water Bill is to autho- 
rize the Local Board to make water-works for the supply of their dis- 
trict and the vicinity. The works are to consist of a well and 
pumping station in the parish of Snarestone, in Leicestershire, 
at or near a disused coal pit, with the necessary pipe-lines 
and service reservoirs. The works are to be completed in 
ten years. Rates for domestic supply range from 10 per 
cent. upon the rental, with extras. The sum of £60,000 is to be 
borrowed for the purposes of the Bill, to be repayable by a sinking 
fund in 60 years. The Hongton Corporation Water Bill is to vest 
in the Corporation of the borough the Longton portion of the under- 
taking of the Staffordshire Potteries Water-Works Company. The 
portion in question comprises a pumping station at the Meir, in 
the parish of Caverswell, the Weston Coneys and Normacot 
reservoirs, and the subsidiary plant. There does not appear to 
have been any agreement to sell between the Company and the 
Cozporation, who merely request power to require the Company to 
sell at any time within six months after the passing of the Bill ; 
the consideration to be determined by agreement or arbitration. 
The borrowing powers required are the unnamed amounts of the 
cost of the Act and the sum payable to the Company. 

The Newport (Mon.) Corporation Water Bill is to enable the 
Corporation to purchase the undertaking of the Newport Water- 
Works Company. The capital of the Company consists of £20,000 
of 8 per cent. “A” stock, £20,000 preference 6 per cent. 
stock, £40,000 of 8 per cent. “‘B” stock, and £60,000 in “C” 
shares entitled to a 7 per cent. dividend. There is £23,000 
of 4 per cent. debenture stock, but no other debt. The terms 
of transfer have already been agreed upon by the parties. The 
transfer is to take place on June 30 next, when the under- 
taking is to be handed over, excepting the reserve fund of £4204, 
the debts then due to the Company, and any cash balance. The 
consideration for the transfer is to be a payment of £10,000 in 
cash, for distribution pro ratd among the holders of “ A” stock. 
Corporation annuities, redeemable at 25 years’ purchase, corres- 
ponding in amount to the dividends, are also to be issued. Full 
conditions incidental to the transfer are stated in the Bill. Addi- 
tional water-works are to be constructed by the Corporation within 
five years. Borrowing powers are desired to the extent of the pro- 
posed cash payment of £10,000, also £255,000 for the redemption 
of annuities, as well as £4000 for the works contemplated, and 
S108,000 for executing any others authorized by the Company's 

cts. The Lancaster Corporation Bill contains clauses for the con- 
firmation of an agreement between the Corporation and the mill- 
aoe on the River Wyre relative to the maintenance and 
cleansing of the Abbeystead compensation reservoir and the flow of 
js therefrom, as set forth in a schedule. There are in the Bill 
th other short clauses relating to the Corporation water supply 

+ seedy Local Board Bill contains clauses to exempt the 

cal Board from the obligation to levy water-rates, and charging 
upon the general district-rates the money borrowed upon the 
Security of the water-rate. The Stockton and Middlesbro Cor- 
a Water Bill is to amend in several respects the Acts 

ting to the su ply of water by the Stockton and Middlesbrough 
Water Board. 


he statutory time for the completion of a variety 





of works is to be extended ; and the enactments as to the quantity of 
water to be taken from the River Tees are to be altered. It is also 
desired to pay interest out of capital borrowed before the comple- 
tion of the works; and to increase by £20,000 the borrowing powers 
of the Corporation of Stockton, and by £24,000 those of the Cor- 
poration of Middlesbrough. The Local Board of South Stockton 
wish to borrow £1080 for defraying expenses already incurred in 
connection with the raising of money under their Act of 1884; and 
they also require £4000 more for similar purposes under the exist- 
ing Water Acts and the Bill now proposed. 





PROVISIONAL ORDERS FOR 1888. 
Tue following draft Provisional Orders under the Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870, have been deposited at the oifices of 
the Board of Trade:— 


The Barrow-upon-Soar and District Water Order is to incor- 
porate a Company with a capital of £50,000, and power to borrow 
one-fourth of this amount, for supplying water in a district of 
Leicestershire. The contemplated works comprise a well and 
pumping station, two service reservoirs, and the necessary pipe- 
lines. Rates for domestic supply are to range from 7} to 6 per 
cent. on the rental, with extras. Rates for schools, &., may be 
double the ordinary charge. Power is desired to sell by meter, and 
also to dispose of the undertaking, or any part of it, to public 
authorities. The Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford Gas Order 
is to extend the limits of supply of the Company so as to include 
the parish of Chingford, and to enable the Company to raise addi- 
tional capital amounting to £20,000 under the auction clauses, with 
power to borrow £5000. The East Berks and West Oxford District 
Gas and Water Order is to empower the Company to construct and 
maintain gas and water works, and to make gas and supply water 
within parts of the parishes of Pangbourne, Tidmarsh, Moulsford, 
Goring, and other places on the borders of Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire. The gas capital is to be £30,000, with power to borrow 
£7500. The site for the works is in the parish of Goring. Gas of 
14-candle power is to be supplied at 6s. per 1000 cubic feet, under 
the sliding scale. Separate accounts are to be kept of the two 
undertakings. The water capital is to be £30,000, with power to 
borrow £7500. The works are to consist of a well and pumping 
station, with reservoir and the necessary pipe-lines. Rates for 
domestic supply are to range from 7} to 6 per cent. on the rental, 
with extras, and double rates for schools, &. Power is required 
to sell water in bulk, and also to dispose of the undertaking to 
public authorities. The rkhampstead Gas Order is to 
empower the Gas Company to maintain and continue gas-works. 
The capital of the Company is to be £15,000—comprising the 
original capital of £7000, and additional capital not exceeding 
£8000 to be authorized—with power to borrow to the extent of one- 
fourth of the paid-up capital. Gas of 14-candle power is to be sup- 
plied, at the standard price of 4s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet under the 
sliding scale clauses. The Hatfield Gas Order is to empower the 
Company to maintain and continue gas-works with a capital of 
£15,000, of which £3000 is original, and £12,000 additional, with 
power to borrow one-fourth of this amount. Gas of 14-candle 
power is to be supplied, at a standard price of 4s. 9d. per 1000 
cubic feet under the sliding scale. 

The atyard’s Heath and District Water Order is to enable 
two undertakers, with a capital of £25,000, and power to borrow 
one-fourth of this amount, to supply water in the district named, 
in Sussex. The works are to comprise a well and pumping station 
in the parish of Westmeston, a service reservoir, and the necessary 
pipe-lines. Rates for domestic supply are to range from 7 to 5 
per cent upon the rental, with extras. The Hewes Bey Water 
Order is to enable the Company to raise £8000 of additional capital 
and to borrow one-third of this amount. The Jujilebam ton Gas 
Order is to empower the Company to acquire additional lands for 
the extension of their gas-works, and to raise £13,000 of addi- 
tional capital, with borrowing powers to the extent of one-half of 
their paid-up capital. The Company also desire power to make 
and deal in stoves and fittings. The biid- Kens Water Order is to 
authorize a Company, with a capital of £25,000 and power 
to borrow £6250, to construct works of water supply for 
a district situated round East and West Malling, in Kent, 
The contemplated works comprise a well, pumping station, and 
service reservoirs in the parish of Halling. Rates for domestic 
supply are to range from 7 to 6 per cent. on the rental, with extras, 
The Mid-Sussex Water Order is to authorize the construction of 
Works ot Rar RUDY Ti and for the district of Balcombe, in 
Sussex, by a Company with a capital of £50,000, and power to 
borrow one-fourth of this amount. The works comprise a well 
and pumping station, and the necessary subsidiary plant. Rates 
for domestic supply are to range from 7 to 54 per cent. on the 
rental, with extras, and 10 per cent. for all inns. The Oakham 
Gas Order is to authorize the Company to maintain and continue 
gas-works, with an original capital of £12,500, and additional 
capital amounting to £7500. ‘The standard price of 14-candle gas 
is to be 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Poulton-le-Fylde Gas 
Order is to empower the Gas Company to maintain and continue 
their gas-works with a capital of £20,000, consisting of original 
capital amounting to £5000, and additional capital to the extent 
of £15,000, with no power to borrow. The standard price for 14- 
candle gas is to be 7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Snodland Gas 
Order is to empower “‘C. Townsend Hook and Co., Limited,” to 
maintain and continue gas-works for supplying the parishes of 
Snodland, Birling, and Halling, in Kent. The capital is to be 
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£15,000, with power to borrow one-fourth of this sum. The gas is 
to be of 14-candle power, at a standard price of 4s. per 1000 feet. 

The Swansea Gas Order is for the purpose of enabling the Com- 
pany to raise additional capital to the amount of £75,000, with power 
to borrow £18,750. A clause is inserted providing that the period of 
error in defective meters is to be considered as limited to the current 
quarter during which the meter is tested. The Wi i 
Water Order is to authorize the construction of water-works for 
the parish by a Company with a capital of £8000, and power to 
borrow £2000. The works comprise a well and pumping station, 
reservoir, and pipe-lines ; and the rates for domestic supply are to 
be from 1s. 6d. to 1s, 3d. in the pound on rental, with a uniform 
rate of 1s. 6d. for inns. The Wi ater and Gas Order is to 
authorize the Company to raise £80,000 of new capital, and to 
borrow £20,000 in respect thereof. The Company desire power to 
acquire additional, and to sell surplus land ; and also to make and 
deal in stoves and fittings. The ‘Worksop Gas Order is to enable 
the Company to raise £7000 of additional capital, and also to borrow 
£1750. The Workso er Order is to empower the Worksop 
Water-Works Company to raise £5000, and to borrow one-fourth 
of the amount. The Wetter Estate Water Supply Order is to 
enable the Duke of Buckingham an andos to provide water- 
~w6rks for the supply of a district comprising Ludgershall and other 
places. The capital of the undertaking is to be £7000, with power 
to borrow £1750. The works comprise a collecting reservoir and 
pipe-lines, and the rates for domestic supply range from 8 to 6 per 
cent. on the rental. There is to be no sale on assignment of the 
undertaking without the written assent of the Board of Trade. 

The Dursley Gas Order is to enable the Company to maintain 
and continue their undertaking, with a capital of £10,000, and 
power to borrow one-fourth of this amount. Gas of 14-candle 
power is to be supplied at the standard price of 4s. 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet. The Keliering Water Order is to enable the Company 
to make an additional well and pumping station, and appropriate 
for this purpose any part of the capital authorized by their Act of 
1886. The Binga Linn Gas Order is to empower the Company to 
raise £7500 of new capital, and to borrow £2500. Additional land 
is to be acquired. Gas of 15-candle power is to be supplied. The 

Water Order is to enable the Company to raise £8000 of 
new capital and to borrow £2000, as well as to extend the limits of 
supply. The i Gas and Water Order is to incorporate 
a Company with a gas capital of £6000 and power to borrow £1500, 
for the supply of 15-candle gas at the standard price of 5s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. The water capital is to be £9000, with power to 
borrow £2200. The source of supply is by pumping ; and the rates 
for domestic supply are to range from 7} to 52 per cent. on the 
rental, with 74 per cent. for all inns, with extras. Separate 
accounts are to be kept of the undertakings. 

The following are Local Government Board Orders :—The Cros- 
ton Local Boasd Order is to enable the Board to purchase the 
undertaking of the Croston Gaslight Company, as agreed. Gas of 
15-candle power is to be supplied by the Board, at a maximum 
price of 8s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Wi Corporation Gas 
Order is to authorize the transfer of the undertaking of the Wilton 
Gas Company to the Corporation. Gas of 14-candle gas is to be 
supplied, at a maximum price of 7s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The following is a draft Provisional Order under the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882:—The South Metropolitan Electric Lighting 
Order is to authorize the Company to supply electricity in a large 
district described in a schedule. No capital is stated in the Order. 
The undertakers desire permission to charge for electricity by five 
different systems. The scheduled price of electricity is 7d. per 
unit, with a minimum charge of £3 10s. per quarter. 





Tue CLamonD Patent.—Application has been made by M.Clamond 
for leave to amend the specification No. 2110, dated May 24, 1880, 
for his lamp, on the ground that his first and fourth claims may be 
held to cover subject-matter which was not new at the date of the 
patent, or to be open to objection on the ground of insufficient 
novelty of subject-matter. The amendment proposed is io strike 
out the claiming clauses referred to. 


Tue Brussets MunicipaL Gas UNDERTAKING.—We learn that 
an important change has lately been made in connection with the 
management of the Brussels municipal gas undertaking. M. Wy- 
bauw, who has hitherto had the control of the distribution, has 
relinquished his position, and has been appointed Engineer of the 
Electricity Department. M. Aerts, the Chief Carbonizing Engi- 
neer, is henceforth to be responsible for the entire service—both 
manufacture and supply. 


_ THe Contract ror Mancuester Tar.—A correspondent who 
signs himself ‘‘ J. L.,” writing to a Manchester paper in reference 
to the advertisements for tenders for the tar produced at the Cor- 
poration Gas- Works, suggests that this residual, like aunmoniacal 
liquor, should be sold on a sliding scale. Tar is now, he is told, 
about as low as it can be; so that in the event of a rise, the Cor- 
poration would have all to gain, while events have falsified a 
prediction of the Chemical Trade Jowrnal that tar products would 
fall in value. The present mode of selling tar is, the writer asserts, 
nothing more nor less than a big gambling speculation ; and he 
wants to see the gambling element eliminated, or the Corporation 
set up the business of tar distillers. ‘There must be,” he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ plenty of profit in it, seeing how very eager all parties are 
to get hold of our tar ’—an argument which surely cuts two ways, 
for amongst the eager competition of “ all parties’? the Corporation 
should be able to conclude a favourable bargain. 





ey 


A REVIVED IDEA AS TO COAL CARBONIZATION, 

In a recent number of our American contemporary Light, Heaj, 
and Power, Mr. Lorin Blodget discussed the question of the adyis. 
ability of carbonizing gas coal with the view of first obtaining gj 
therefrom, and subsequently converting this oil into gas. , 
begins by pointing out that, looking at the vast extent of the gas 
industry, and at its vital relation to the uses of social life, nothing 
is more remarkable than the present unscientific method of th 
preparation of this illuminant. Being obtained by distillation from 
the softer portions of bituminous coal, it should, Mr. Blodget says, 
represent all the carbon capable of volatilization at any degree of 
heat below that of actual combustion; and no part of this carbon 
should be again condensed as tar, or any form of dry carbon 
wholly or partially solidified. Having once been separated from 
the solid remaining as coke, it is all capable of the complete trans. 
formation represented in illuminating gas; but the conditions per. 
mitting such transformation do not appear to be understood. At 
least, very little effort is directed to this particular point. The 
waste is fully half the possible quantity of gas to be made (or such 
proportion of the carbon is wasted), although it would be neces. 
sary to bring into it a considerable quantity of hydrogen to com. 
plete the combination, and produce a fixed hydrocarbon gas of 
uniform constitution. The author thinks it is in consequence of 
the difficulty of obtaining the necessary volume of hydrogen that 
research has not been pressed in this direction, and that gas 
engineering has settled down toa system of efforts to find_a market 
for residuals, when, in his opinion, there should be no residuals 
to find a market for. While tar and ammonia are products of 
only moderate value, it is not primarily the duty of the managers 
of gas-works to make them. If it were possible to generate gas 
without making residual products, probably some engineers woull 
welcome the change; yet it is a fair presumption that others 
would look on such methods as being dangerous innovations. 

But apart from this general submission to practices which appear 
to be unavoidable, Mr. Blodget considers that there is just ground 
for impeaching the whole process of making illuminating gas 
from coal, as being clumsy and unscientific to almost the last 
degree. The primary act of volatilizing the solvent or distillable 
portions of the coal is not uniformly done. The vapours go off in 
a very crude condition, and the first third of the delivery almost 
wholly condenses on cooling; the next third is better; and the 
last third part is nearly all of it well-made gas. But why, he asks, 
are not methods devised to complete the gas which the vapours 
of the first half of the distillation deliver 2? Why permit so much 
of the carbon, which is in a condition nearly uniform as oil, and 
is not crystallized as the coke is, to be lost in the subsequent 
condensations? That it is so lost, he shows by quoting the 
Rev. W. R. Bowditch’s remarks on condensation, as contained in 
his well-known work on ‘‘Coal Gas ;’’ and ke says it is admitted 
by the highest authorities in England that there has in recent 
years been no very material improvement in the process of gas 
making. 

If, however, gas engineers generally are satisfied with existing 
arrangements, Mr. Blodget says that he, at least, is incredulous 
on the whole subject of gas making as elucidated in Mr. Bowditch’s 
work. He thinks that the obvious imperfections of the ordinary 
gas-retorts, and especially the crude method of charging and draw- 
ing them, are all very wasteful, to say the least. Still more impor- 
tant, he points out, is the disposition made of the distillate, which 
comes off at a temperature too low to make anything but a vapour, 
and a compound of vapours of oil, water, and whatever else may 
be volatilized from an impure mass of soft and oily coal. All 
this vapour passes to the condenser simply to be condensed, and 
not to form a gas; but if it were to be properly retorted with a 
proper accession of hydrogen, it would, the author maintains, 
make as good a gas as the vapours which come off later and ata 
higher heat. These condensable vapours are not impure in the 
chemical sense, since the nitrogen, sulphur, and perhaps one or 
two other constituents (not hydrocarbons), are not in chemical 
combination with the hydrocarbon series, or with any member of 
the series. They separate very easily; and when condensed as 
tarry liquids, they are still readily taken up by the lighter mem- 
bers of the series or by hydrogen. Mr. Bowditch’s analyses of 
the tar compounds shows more than half of them to be pure 
hydrocarbons, and all others have nitrogen only as.a further con- 
stituent. All these, he says, will *‘ boil and pass away as vapour,” 
at different temperatures ; some, however, resisting the return to 
vapour, when, if properly heated in the first instance and in the 
presence of hydrogen, they would never have condensed to tat. 
Mr. Blodget regards it as a singular feature of the whole subject, 
that Mr. Bowditch should not have seen that the oil and the gas 
are the precise analogues each of the other, and that the heavy 
oils differ from the light ones only in the degree to which they 
have undergone the necessary processes of volatilization. : 

In the author’s opinion, the distillation at a low heat, with 
immediate condensation, is the proper method for obtaining oil 
from coal or shale. Mr. Bowditch obtained more than 30 gal- 
lons of oil by so distilling the best gas coal; and it is obvious that 
if this oil can, by a proper method, be made wholly into gas, with- 
out waste or residuum, the original oil containing coal could make 
a better production of gas if rightly managed. In fact, the coal is 
not so well treated in the usual gas-retorts as it is when distilled 
for oil. The temperature in the last case is kept at a low stat- 
dard, and perfectly uniform; the vapour being most carefully 
handled in the subsequent condensation into oil. For this reaso? 
Mr. Blodget thinks it would be quite as well, with any rich coal, 
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to make the oil first, and then make the oil into gas. This would, 
he says, eliminate the sulphur and the nitrogen, and give the same 
roduct as that now used for oil gas. 

The author considers that the great want of coal-gas works is 
cheap’ hydrogen, with which to diffuse the oily vapours, as petro- 
Jeum is diffused in making pure oil gas. There would then be 
fewer impurities, and, of course, fewer purifications, with almost 
nothing to be put aside as a bye-product, or thrown away as waste. 
Mr. Blodget’s idea is that coal gas cannot be improved until 
auxiliary works producing hydrogen in large quantities, and 
offering this hydrogen to take up the condensing hydrocarbons 
of the first distillation, are provided. Oilj gas is an advancing 
product, half way from the standard of gas making coal to the 
natural gas of the recently-discovered source of heat. 

In conclusion, the author remarks that none of the points he has 
made in regard to the condensable products of coal gas are new. 
On the contrary, they are old, and they remain at the present 
time as they were fifty years ago. The point made clear by him 
is that it is better, even with gas coals, to first distil and purify 
the oil the coal will yield, and then make the oil into gas. 





WATER GAS. 

Tere has just been issued, by Mr. Alfred Wilson, C.E., of Staf- 
ford, a pamphlet setting forth the advantages of fuel gas, and de- 
scribing an apparatus designed by himself for its production, and 
also treating of the uses of water gas for incandescent lighting by 
the medium of Fahnehjelm’s magnesia combs, for heating, cooking, 
and for driving gas-engines. The incandescent water-gas light is, 
according to Mr. Wilson’s views, by far the best artificial light 
extant ; for the reader is informed, in prominent type, that “ the 
beautiful system . . . . possesses all the advantages of town’s 
gas, combined with the whiteness and brilliancy of the electric light 
—at less than half the cost of either.’’ This is further elaborated, in 
the section of the pamphlet devoted to this department, as follows : 
—“The flame heats a comb, composed of little magnesia rods, to 
whiteness ; producing a light superior to the incandescent electric 
light, but without having the bluish tinge of the arc lamp, and 
consequently resembling more nearly the splendour of sunshine 
than any existing system of lighting.” It is claimed to produce 
less heat, less carbonic acid, no bisulphide of carbon, and no 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Having explained that the high temperature 
of the generator is sufficient to convert the bisulphide of carbon, if 
present, into sulphuretted hydrogen, the author states (rather 
illogically) that the presence of the latter objectionable compound 
in the water gas need not be feared; and then he goes on to make 
the astounding assertion that ordinary lighting gas always con- 
tains sulphuretted hydrogen, and labours to make capital out of 
its supposed injurious effects on human beings, due to the presence 
of this substance. In his desire to prejudice ordinary coal gas, he 
has gone beyond the mark ; and, as a matter of fact, the water gas 
is of the two more likely to retain sulphuretted hydrogen in the 
course of manufacture, though this is of no importance in practice, 
since it can be completely and cheaply removed either from coal or 
water gas. In other parts of the book, reference is made to the 
purification of the water gas from sulphuretted hydrogen. It is sur- 
prising that Mr. Wilson should not aware of the fact that coal 
gas as ordinarily supplied is perfectly free from sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and that all Acts of Parliament enforce heavy penalties for the 
presence of even a trace of this substance. 

Just as there are spots on the sun, however, so there are defects 
peculiar to this approximation to the splendour of sunlight. Like 
other incandescent lights, the magnesia combs begin to fail from 
the hour they are started. With a consumption of 5°83 cubic feet 
of gas per hour, we are told, a new comb yields a photometrical 
value of about 21 candles (not a very large dose of sunlight). After 
50 hours use, this has fallen off to 15 candles; and after another 
50 hours, to only 10 candles. So that frequent attention is neces- 
sary in order to avoid a partial eclipse. The combs are cheap, 
costing about 13d. each, and can be put off and on in a moment; 
a a eg gerne = oo of replacing them every few 

urs WO considerable, as they cannot bu h i 
things to deal with. . ee ee 
- principal novel features about Mr. Wilson’s generator are 
ha € arrangements for the withdrawal of the ash and clinker at the 

a and an elegant mechanical device whereby the admission 
oF air, steam, fuel, &c., are all controlled by one handle ; thus greatly 
simplifying the working, and avoiding the liability to error in 
mad or closing the wrong valves, &c. Any kind of carbonaceous 
uel—such as coke, breeze, coal slack, &e.—can be used. Com- 
aa with a brief historical notice of the subject of water gas, 
. _ theory of its production, the author proceeds to describe 
Me orms of water gas plant as used in Europe, at the works of 
— Schultz, Knaudt, and Co., of Essen; and after glancing 

th © use of water gas for heating and lighting, gives an imagi- 
fon estimate showing the advantages of substituting water gas 
or the solid fuel used in heating, and also for the ordinary coal 
= used for lighting, in a large engineering works. Then follow 
= os extracts from American iodicals in favour of fuel gas; 
a a some theoretical considerations and figures. The total 
eubi “ the water gas is stated as varying from 6d. to 10d. per 1000 
a eet, according to the size of the plant and the cost of the 
ee Although it is said that the figures given are based on 
feos experience, the pamphlet is remarkable for the absence of 
se — statistics. There is no reference to the use of water 
in me in the way of examples from real every-day work- 
6: 1s 1s rather surprising, as we have been led to believe, 





from time to time, that the application of generator and water gas 
as sources of fuel was being made in this country; and the figures 
showing the results of (say) twelve months’ operations at a chemical 
or engineering works, would form a useful addition to our present 
knowledge on this interesting subject. 


THE CONTAMINATION OF THE SHEFFIELD WATER 
SUPPLY BY LEAD. 

In the Journat last week reference was made (in our article on 
‘‘ Water and Sanitary Affairs’) to the occurrence of numerous 
cases of lead poisoning in Sheffield and the neighbouring districts. 
As our readers are aware, this is by no means the first time the 
borough has been thus visited ; and therefore the matter is neces- 
sarily arousing serious attention, especially in view of the fact that 
there is at present raging in the midst of the inhabitants an alarm- 
ing epidemic of small-pox, with which the authorities seem power- 
less to cope. The lead-poisoning scare has, of course, given rise to 
much correspondence in the local papers; and, according to certain 
medical men, no amount of filtration will entirely purify the water 
after it has gee through the lead pipes. Others, however, 
believe that this process is efficacious in removing the toxic pro- 
perty in the water. Be this as it may, there seems to be no doubt 
whatever that the water from Redmires, which is distributed to 
the higher districts of the town by means of the Hadfield reservoir, 
contains a very notable quantity of lead. How to remove it 
or render it innocuous is the question for solution. Dr. Sinclair 
White, in the report we referred to last week, proposed a simple 
remedy—viz., filtration through lime; and the opinion of a number 
of the principal medical practitioners in the town, as ascertained 
by an inquiry-circular sent to them by the conductors of a local 
paper, which has taken up the question very warmly, is that Dr. 
Sinclair White's remedy should be at once applied ; and the Water 
Committee of the Corporation, into whose hands the control of the 
water supply of the borough has just passed, have instructed the 
General Manager (Mr. E. M. Eaton) to take the necessary steps 
to have this done. This gentleman is now preparing to subject the 
Redmires water to the special treatment recommended ; and it is 
to be hoped that:a diminution of the evil will speedily follow. 

In the present position of affairs the views of any expert on the 
question are of special value, particularly when they tend to allay 
panic and help to the solution of a difficulty. And therefore atten- 
tion may be directed to a letter recently addressed to the Sheffield 
Telegraph by Mr. Alfred H. Allen, F.1.C., F.C.8., President of the 
Society of Public Analysts, in which some suggestive remarks are 
made. After describing the effects of chronic lead poisoning, he 
points out that some of the symptoms are not only obscure, but 
are common to other diseases; and therefore the existence of 
the evil is liable to be overlooked. The proportion of lead which 
is generally considered to render water seriously objectionable is 
1-20th of a grain per gallon; but Mr. Allen says there is some 
reason to believe that in cases in which serious effects have been 
observed in Sheffield, the proportion has considerably exceeded this 
limit. It must not be supposed, however, that there is any danger 
in drinking a glass of water containing such a minute proportion of 
lead. It is not the single dose or a dozen doses which will produce 
any ill-effects, bus the constant use of such contaminated water. 
Lead is a cumulative poison, and each successive dose becomes 
stored up in certain organs of the body until the poisonous effects 
ensue. Further, it must not be supposed that everyone is equally 
susceptible to the effects of lead ; there being a great difference in 
this respect. If it were not so, the authentic cases of lead poisoning 
produced by the Redmires water would not be limited to a few 
score, but would number tens of thousands. This consideration, 
Mr. Allen points out, shows that there is no need for a public scare 
on the subject of lead poisoning ; at the same time it equally shows 
that those who pooh-pooh the whole subject because they are in 
the happy position of being unaffected, forget that what is ‘* sauce 
for the goose” is not of necessity ‘‘ sauce for the gander.” 

Mr. Allen adduces a striking instance, which came within his 
own experience, of the way in which lead poisoning may occur. A 
year or two since a member of his family suffered from symptoms 
which her medical adviser considered to be due to lead poisoning. 
The water drawn from the tap the first thing in the morning con- 
tained half a grain of lead per gallon, and about half this propor- 
tion after being allowed to run. By passing the water through a 
particular description of carbon filter, every trace of lead was re- 
moved; but tea made from such pure water was sometimes found 
to contain 0°75 grain of lead per gallon. Analysis showed that the 
tea as bought was free from lead; and for some time Mr. Allen 
puzzled to account for its presence. It was afterwards found that 
the fur, or deposit, inside the kettle contained a considerable pro- 

rtion of lead, some of which became dissolved in the water boiled 
in it. The kettle being replaced by a new one, the symptoms of 
lead poisoning disappeared under proper treatment. He attributed 
the lead in the deposit to a servant having habitually filled the 
kettle from the hot-water tap; for hot water, it appears, acts on a 
lead pipe much more vigorously than cold. 

Returning to the subject of the Redmires water, Mr. Allen states 
that many of the numerous samples he has lately had for analysis 
have contained more than 0°5 grain of lead per gallon; and in 
some cases 1 grain per gallon has been reached, and even exceeded. 
These amounts must, of course, be described as decidedly dangerous 
to those who habitually drink such water. The water which runs 
from the taps at his private residence contains 0°5 grain of lead 

r gallon; but his carbon filter removed every trace of it, after 

aving been in use for more than a year. He concludes his letter 
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by expressing the opinion that there is really no need for creating 
& scare on the subject of the tendency of the Redmires water 
to take up lead from the service-pipes; and those medical men 
who, because they failed to diagnose accurately the disease of their 
patients, and hastily pronounced it to be lead poisoning, are now 
inclined to shut their eyes to the facts, are no true friends either 
of the public or of themselves. There is, and has long been, 
abundant evidence of the existence of the evil; and the Water Com- 
mittee of the Corporation are cognizant of comparatively simple 
means by which a similar difficulty was surmounted elsewhere, 
with complete disappearance of lead poisoning. In the absence of 
experimental proof, however, it is impossible to assert positively 
that the same method would prove effectual with Sheffield water. 


Hotes. 
Aw INVERTED CLAMOoND Lamp. 


The accompanying illustration shows a new type of the Clamond 
lamp which has just been introduced, and which, while possessing 
all the excellent qualities of the latest form of this lamp, as shown 
in the Journat for Oct. 25 last (p. 752), has the additional advan- 
tage of embodying the principle of regeneration. ‘The types of the 
Clamond lamp hitherto introduced have been arranged for use with 

















ordinary fittings. The present form, however, is of the pendant 
kind, and therefore it will enter the field oceupied by the various 
regenerative burners, and will compete with them for some of the 
patronage now being bestowed by the public on high-power gas- 
burners. Judging from the performance of the vertical burners of 
the Clamond class, we think it may be predicted that the new 
comer will not fail to show satisfactory results in working. 


A Gas Tar Moror. 


An illustrated description of a thermo-motor engine of peculiar 
design, the invention of Mr. James Hargreaves, of Widnes, has 
recently appeared in Industries The principal working part of 
the machine is the combustion chamber, which is lined with fire- 
brick, and is placed immediately below the vertical cylinder. This 
cylinder is water-jacketed ; and the piston has a water lining. The 
engine is somewhat after the well-known ‘ grasshopper” type. 
Vertically above the working cylinder is an air-compressing 
cylinder, with piston directly coupled to the piston of the working 
cylinder. There is an injection pump for supplying the fuel— 
creosote or coal tar—to the combustion chamber. Affixed to the 
latter is a recuperator; and there are also receivers and separators. 
The action of the machine is as follows, assuming the engine to be 
in a condition for starting, with the sides of the combustion 
chamber red-hot, and the chamber itself full of compressed air. 
The spray of fuel is first admitted, and instantly takes fire. The 
expansion of the gases of combustion acts on the bottom of the 
piston, causing it to make one stroke. At the same time a charge 
of compressed air is forced into the reservoir. The cylinder being 
single acting, the down stroke of the piston forces out the products 
of combustion through the recuperator, which absorbs most of their 
heat ; and they then pass through the receiver, which is an ex- 
tension of the regenerator. The charge of compressed air passes 
in contact with the tubes containing the exhaust gases on its way 
through the recuperator to the combustion chamber; and in this 
way arrives at its destination in a highly-heated condition. Then 
the cycle recommences. A plentiful use of asbestos linings and 
water jackets is intended to protect the moving parts from the 
destructive action of the heat. An engine has been constructed 
according to this design by Messrs. Adair and Co., of Liverpool, 
and has been working satisfactorily for several weeks. The net 
indicated horse power of the engine is 40, with 100 revolutions per 
minute; the consumption of coal tar being 20°5 lbs. per hour, or 
after the rate of 0°512 lb. per indicated horse power per hour, 
Those are very remarkable results, and far exceed any previous 
performance. The temperature of the combustion chamber is 
calculated to be about 2500° Fahr.; while that of the waste gases at 
their exit does not exceed 180°, owing to the thoroughness of the 
regeneration. The initial pressure in the cylinder, according to 
the diagrams, is 66 lbs. per square inch. The whole arrangement 
is very compact. 


A New Process or ELectricaL WELDING. 


A new sytem of electric welding has been perfected by Dr. 
Bernardo, of St. Petersburg. The process of electric welding 
hitherto practised for joining bars, &c., is the device of Professor 
Elihu Thompson, of Boston, Mass., and depends upon causing the 


bar to be traversed by an alternating current of electricity powe, 
ful enough to fuse the metal at the point of resistance caused 
the break of continuity. In the new system, however, a eo, 
tinuous current from a charged accumulator is employed. Ti, 
metals to be joined are attached to the negative pole of the acy, 
mulator; and a carbon pencil, such as is used in ordinary ay 
lamps, is connected with the positive pole of the battery. The yp. 
sult of bringing the carbon pencil into contact with the metal, anj 
then slightly withdrawing it, is to start an electric arc, which fuse, 
the metals at the desired joint until they run together. Carboy 
blocks may be used to retain the molten metal in its place; anj 
sometimes a little sand is used as a flux. In this way boiler Plates 
can be welded in situ, blow-holes in castings filled up, and iroy 
rods joined. Thus it appears that the new welding process is very 
like lead-burning ; the carbon pencil in its portable holder playing 
the part of the gas blow-pipe in the latter process. It remains ty 
be proved by tests whether this system is good for working with; 
or whether it is destined for shop and foundry use in doctoring 
flawed ironwork. 


A Verticat Drawine-Boarp. 


Gas engineering draughtsmen and others having to work occa. 
sionally upon large diagrams will be interested in the details of 
a vertical drawing-board described in Engineering by Mr. Bryan 
Donkin, jun., as in use in the works of Herr Vorth, Heidenheim, 
The arrangement consists of a strong easel, constructed of light 
channel iron. The drawing-board is suspended upon this easel by 
two cords passing on pulleys on top of the uprights, and counter. 
poised sufticiently on the other side to sustain the weight of the 
board, straight edge, set squares, kc. The place of the ordinary 
T square is taken by a long straight edge, which is also hung by 
counterbalance weights carried by little pulleys on the corners of 
the drawing-board, and is kept parallel in its movements up ani 
down the face of the board by the following arrangements of the 
cords :—The cord attached at the left-hand end of the straight edge 
passes first downwards round a pulley at the lower left-hand corner, 
then goes diagonally up across the back of the board to a pulley on 
the upper right-hand corner, and thence downward to the other or 
right-hand end of the straight edge. The cord from the right-hand 
side of the straight edge pursues a directly opposite course. Means 
are provided at the point of connection with the straight edge for 
taking up the slack in these two cords. It is evident that this 
vertical arrangement of drawing-board presents certain advan 
tages over the ordinary horizontal board and T square, particularly 
when the work in hand is very large, as it avoids the necessity for 
stooping or leaning on the board, which is a trying and unhealthy 
posture. With these boards the draughtsman can either stand or 
sit at his work with body nearly erect, just as a painter is able to do 

at his easel. 





Tue gas-field of Murrysville, says the Salisberg Press, is one of 
the wonders of the world. About 125 wells within a radius of a 
mile are pouring forth a volume of gas that is marvellous. Each 
well, on an average, produces from 50 to 75 million cubic feet daily. 
Taking 60 millions as an average, and multiplying this by 125, the 
daily product of gas is 7500 million cubic feet. ‘There are now 15 
gas-pipe lines down, conveying the element to as many different 
points. From the fact that the flow is so immense, and the pres- 
sure so evenly maintained, the conclusion is reached that there 
must be a constant generation of gas beneath the earth’s crust. 


An instance of the foolish parsimony (falsely called economy) 
displayed by some directors of gas companies and gas committees 
of corporations in persistently disregarding the advice of their 
engineers as to the provision of adequate storeage accommodation 
has lately reached us from America. In the afternoon of the 21st 
ult., the principal holder on the works of the Pottsville (Pa.) Gas 
Company—72 feet in diameter and 22 feet high, and having 4 
capacity of about 100,000 cubic feet—tilted just at the moment 
when it was almost fully charged ; and before its equilibrium could 
be restored, the strain on the columns caused two of them to give 
way, and allow the whole mass of iron to come down with a rush. 
There were, it is estimated, about 80,000 cubic feet of gas in the 
holder at the time; and it,is fortunate that all this passed away 
without becoming ignited. As the ordinary daily consumption in 
the town in winter is about 73,000 cubic feet, the loss of the gas in 
store caused the greatest inconvenience ; but happily no one was 
injured, Asan example of the straits to which the large consumers 
were put by being suddenly deprived of their generally reliable 
illuminant on the shortest day of the year, when all gas companies’ 
resources are taxed to their utmost capacity, it may be mentioned 
that, in order to enable the performance to take place as usual at 
the Academy of Music, all kinds of candles and lamps were dis- 


were used as footlights on the stage. The loss to the Company 18 
put at between $10,000 and $15,000. ‘‘ This,’’ says the American 
Gaslight Journal, in noticing the accident, ‘‘ shows the folly, and 
worse, of attempting to save a penny at the possible loss of a dollar; 
and we think ‘the fraternity will agree with us in the expression 
of the opinion that the Directors of the Pottsville Company 
might better have acceded to Superintendent Trayer’s advice last 
summer, when he urged upon them the importance of then in- 
creasing the storeage facilities. The financiers thought they could 
worry along for another twelvemonth ; and they will—that is, 
respect to the ‘ worriment’ features attendant upon their extreme 





carefulness.”’ 


tributed about the body of the house, while locomotive headlights . 
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Communicated Article. 


THE TESTING OF WATER-METERS 
By J. T. R. 

Every water-works engineer is anxious to obtain the most per- 
fect and reliable meter, suitable for all purposes and capable of 
working under any conditions. To discover the merits and adap- 
tability of meters, it is desirable to know the best means of testing 
them, These are various; each maker claiming that his meter is 
as nearly perfect as possible, and his system of testing not incom- 

lete in any particular. Some methods are very elaborate, oceupy- 
ing considerabls time, and are not carried out without much labour 
and expense. 

Perhaps no instrument has received a greater amount of study 
than the meter for measuring the flow of liquids. Text-books and 
engineering epe3 are replete with information on the subject, 
and the number of patents applied for is innumerable ; yet, with all 
the capital embarked and the ingenuity displayed, we are stiil 
without a satisfactory and reliable instrument suitable for all pur- 

ses. Probably the most elaborate test carried out is that in use 
on the Continent, where meters are more commonly used than in 
this country. The apparatus there consists of large tanks fixed on 
weighing-machines, so that the water can be weighed as well as 
measured ; the temperature of the water and density of the atmos- 
phere are ascertained ; the specific gravity of the water is taken ; 
and the usual pressure gauges, &c., are attached to the pipes. 
Others rely solely on a durability test, and publish lengthy tables 
of the number of meters sent out, which have registered so many 
million gallons in a certain time, under the usual conditions in 
which meters are fixed and worked. The following is said to be a 
good test for durabilily :—Connect a meter with a drinking fountain, 
which is ‘a constant run day and night, and take a record of its 
registration monthly. When it ceases to measure accurately, it is 
taken out ; and the length of time it has been at work is said to be its 
life or durability, and the quantity registered its capacity. Again, 
meters have been attached to a house service-pipe, and daily re- 
cords taken ; showing the action of the meter under constant, also 
under intermittent supply. Two different types of meters are fixed 
to the same service-pipe, which indicate ithe percentage of error in 
the two classes of meters, and also exhibit the number of gallons 
per head consumed. These statistics will be useful when supply by 
meter becomes the rule. 

Asimple method of testing is recommended by some manufac- 
turers—viz., procure (say) a 109 gallon cistern, and place it on a 
suitable weighing-machine. Then let sufficient water pass through 
to register 25, 50, or 100 gallons; and the difference between the 
registration of the meter and the actual weight will give the varia- 
tion of meter. The meter, when put on the test tank, should 
register slightly in favour of the consumer. If it registers 
accurately within 2 per cent., it will be considered practically 
correct ; especially as after a few weeks’ work, it will pass more 
water, and therefore still more on the consumer's side, The best 
water-meter may not be that which will register every drop of 
water which passes through it. Many piston meters may be 
packed and so adjusted to do this on trial ; but when fixed in posi- 
tion, and worked for a short time intermittently, may be found to 
stick. Neither is the meter which will register the largest amount 
of water under a continuous stream without wearing out, always 
the best in practical use. Having a good standard meter, the 
capabilities of which have been tested under all existing circum- 
stances, place it with the new meter it is desired to examine on a 
service-pipe where there is a large intermittent supply. If the 
register is taken every month, or oftener, a sufficiently accurate 
idea may be formed of the merits of the new meter to satisfy most 
persons. Hydraulic tables and formule to ascertain the capacity 
of a meter to supply under different heads are misleading. This 
can only be arrived at by actual experiment on the test-tank. The 
meter that would be most useful, and best adapted for registering a 
high-service supply, would not be the one to be selected where a 
very low pressure was constant. The principle would vary under 
different pressures, and in various positions. 

The character of the water has much to do with the accurate 
working of the meter. When the water carries with it much 
sediment or dirt, or is strongly impregnated with iron, different 
types of meters would be used. For instance, meters having 
vuleanite pistons will soon “ hang up,” or stick, if the water carries 
With it a little grit. Most waters will form a coating on metals; 
and however slight this may be, it retards the working of the 
meter, and certain kinds are entirely stopped. It is well to test a 
meter under the same pressure, and as nearly as possible under the 
Same conditions, as it is to be used in. A different test would be 
needed in the case of a meter measuring the feed of a boiler to that 
required for a meter registering the supply to a hoist or lift, or to a 
“ge manufactory. Where the expense is too great, and it is 
iMconvenient to remove very large meters, they may be cleaned in 
situ and tested by attaching a small sensitive meter on the outlet 
side, when an approximate idea may be obtained of the state of 
the machine, 

The Boston meter test is now being carried out under rigid laws, 
a test is carried out as nearly as possible under the 
ys tions prevailing in actual working, with the same length and 
“we of Service-pipe as generally used under ordinary pressures ; 

when examinations are being made under different heads, the 
Meters are attached to pipes connected to large tanks fixed at 
rent altitudes throughout the building. A steam-pump is also 








provided to work a pressure of 200 lbs. per square inch; and any 
meter manufactured to stand it will be put under that pressure. The 
meter is first tested for accuracy of registration and measurement, 
before it is subject to any work ; and it is then put on a durability 
test—that is, it is allowed to work for aterm in which it will pass 
about as much water as, in ordinary circumstances, would flow 
through it ina year. Then it is subject to an intermittent test— 
that is, the meter stands idle for various lengths of time, and is 
restarted under circumstances arranged similarly to ordinary usage. 
Finally, after these tests have been made, and the meter has done 
its fair amount of work, it is tried for accuracy, after which it is 
taken to pieces, every detail carefully examined, and its defects 
fully noted. The arrangements are mostelaborate. The measure- 
ment of the water by weighing is adopted ; and to ensure perfect 
correctness, an electrical device stops the flow of water as the scale 
tips with the required weight. Gauges are fixed on the inlet and 
outlet of each meter; and careful tests are made with back 
pressures varying up to 50 feet, which are carried out by the use 
of tanks fixed on different floors in the building. An accurate test 
of the ——s of a meter cannot be obtained by the measurement 
of the inlet and outlet pipes, but by the quantity of water that can 
be passed through them per hour, under a given head of water. 
The cost of the meter should be judged according to its power of 
discharge—or, at any rate, this should be a factor in the selection 
of the best meter to suit general requirements—as there is at 
present a large difference in the cost of }-inch meters of different 
types—viz., from £1 10s. to £6. 

For ordinary purposes, perhaps a sufficient test for meters 
might be arranged as follows :—(1) Accuracy of measurement; (2) 
duration of such accuracy; (3) relative quantity delivered; (4) 
relative loss of pressure of water through the meter, this being 
arranged by fixing jets of different sizes, and measuring the height 
to which the water can be thrown; (5) cost of the meter; and (6) 
cost of maintenance and repairs. 

The trial of a water-meter may seem simple enough; and so it 
is, if all the numerous influences that will produce a considerable 
variation in the working of the instrument are omitted, and only 
the quantity of water passing through it registered, and afterwards 
measured or weighed. But the temperature of the water, its 
chemical impurity, and the power absorbed by the meter, are 
factors which will interfere considerably with its working. 

The test adopted in Glasgow is arranged as follows:—A tank is 
fixed directly on the outlet of the meter, and is provided with a 
glass gauge; and another tank on the inlet side is also fitted with 
a gauge. The delivery into the outlet tank is regulated by a cock 
till the water in the one gauge stands 16 feet (or any other 
required head) above that on the outlet; and whilst this is main- 
tained, the delivery of the meter is taken—the head given being 
the difference of water-level between the two tanks. 

An effectual test, embracing the general conditions to which 
meters are subject in actual work, may be stated thus: 


1, The pressure to be full on (free flow) without back pressure. 
(variable flow) without back pressure. 


2. ” ” 

3. ” ” (variable flow), but suddenly opening the 
cock, and no back pressure. 

4. ra = (free flow) and back pressure. 

5. = 9 (variable flow) and back pressure. 

6 (variable flow) and suddenly opening the 


7. All tests under different pressure. [cock. 

Although a meter may give a good result in testing, we must 
inquire what is its first charge ; what it will cost for maintenance 
and repair; and whilst working with bad water, or in the event of 
grit finding its way into the works, to what accidents is it liable. 
All these points must be taken into consideration when studying 
the merits of the various types of meters after tests have been 
made. It will thus be seen that water-meters should be of simple 
construction, easily repaired, ailjusted, and read, the price moderate, 
and kept in a state of efficiency at little cost. 

Although a large number of tables of tests have been published, 
which have been made apparently without prejudice as to 
nationality, &c., yet it is difficult to understand the great disparity 
that exists in experiments said to have been made under like con- 
ditions. If we take the meters tried at the famous Mulhouse test 
of 1882, and compare them with the recent trials in England, there 
is a divergence of 2 per cent. error in favour of some of the Con- 
tinental patents. Most of the above-mentioned experiments were 
made under 5 feet head of water. Such pressures, however, are 
seldom met with in practice; and if different types of meters were 
selected for testing, under similar conditions, with such a pressure, 
contrary results would certainly be shown. 








Tue Suppty or Water By Meter To WareHovsES.—The appeal 
by the New River Company from the decision of Justice Kekewich, 
in the action brought against them by Messrs. Cooke, Sons, and 
Co., in July last year, which raised the question whether or not 
persons occupying premises for business purposes solely can demand 
to pay for their water by meter, instead of on the basis of the annual 
value of the premises supplied, came before the Lord Chancellor 
and Lords Justices Cotton and Bowen, in the Court of Appeal, on 
Friday last. The Attorney-General (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P.) 
was proceeding to open the case for the appellants when it was 
ascertained that the Lord Chancellor had already given an opinion 
on the question of the Company's obligation to supply water for 
other than domestic purposes. Under these circumstances, his 
Lordship (who had himself called attention to the matter) thought 
it unadvisable for him to hear the appeal; and = the 
case stands over until the Court is differently constituted, 
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Cechnical Record. 


THE USE OF COAL GAS IN SEWER VENTILATION. 

At the Meeting of the Society of Medical Officers of Health 
last Friday, at the Scottish Hall, London—Dr. Atrrep HI11, of 
Birmingham, presiding—Dr. Rowland read a paper on Keeling’s 
method of ventilation. As in the operation of this system coal gas 
plays an important part, an abstract of the paper and the subse- 
quent discussion will prove of interest to our readers. 

Dr. Row anp prefaced his remarks by saying that, in bringing 
this matter before the members of the Society, he was actuated 
solely by the desire to make known and to submit to the judgment 
of so important and competent a tribunal a new method for the 
ventilation of sewers, which, he thought they would agree with 
him, was a great advance on the old systems, and which had the 
merit of having been tried by practical experience, and found 
adequate to the work for which it had been devised. Although it was 
claimed for this plan that it was novel, and efficient in practice, it 
was not intended to lay claim to its being new in principle, but only a 
clever adaptation of an ancient and well-known principle. Having 
referred to Adams’s and Reeves’s methods of disinfecting sewer 
gases, he made passing allusion, by way of comparison, to the old 
system of sewer ventilation, which, he thought, few would defend 
as being adequate to the requirements of the present day. It was 
generally agreed that the common mode of relieving the sewers, by 
means of a manhole and ground-level grating, was unsatisfactory. 
Tall iron pipes had been tried; but these had not “held the 
field.” Sewers had also been connected with factory chimneys, 
where the heat could be utilized for the purpose of extraction by 
means of rarefied air. Chimneys, being mere conduits for spent 
products of combustion, were not, he maintained, of sufficiently 
high temperature to destroy any noxious matter in the sewer gas. 
Moreover, the strong exhaust created by powerful chimneys, which 
were generally of larger area than the sewers connected to them, 
must affect the numerous drain-traps in the system of sewers, unless 
some governing arrangement—such, for instance, as that used in 
gas-works to prevent the exhauster from unsealing the dip-pipes 
in the hydraulic main—were employed. They had, therefore, to 
consider a better-adjusted plan for more perfectly extracting the sewer 
gases, and one which would also have the subsidiary effect of destroy- 
ing their organic constituents. In any efficient plan for sewer venti- 
lation it would be conceded that there must not only be free escape 
for the polluted air of the sewers, but also a plentiful admission of 
iresh air for the purpose of diluting and oxidizing the gases; and 
there must be a current created and conducted to some exit where 
it could be allowed to escape innocuously, or be more completely 
dealt with, so that it might be discharged safely. This he (the 
author) proposed to show could be done by submitting sewer air 
to destructive heat. To illustrate this, he went on to refer to his 
own experience at Richmond, where the system under notice was 
started about three months ago. Quite recently Mr. Brooke, the 
Town Surveyor, had his attention directed to this plan, the origi- 
nator of which was a Mr. Keeling, of Epsom. During the course 
of experiments at Richmond and at Ealing, however, it had been 
considerably improved by Mr. Stephen Holman, C.E. The method 
consisted, in its mechanical arrangement, of a hollow iron column, 
similar in appearance to a gas-pillar, having in the interior of the 
base a gas-furnace of peculiar and novel construction. It was 
called a ‘‘ sewer gas extractor and destructor.’’ The first column 
erected at Richmond was in a conspicuous place near the Hospital ; 
and like other simple inventions seen for the first time, it excited 
public surprise and comment. The medical staff of the Hospital 
were alarmed at the sewer gas being discharged in this way so near 
to them, and said it would poison the patients. Of course, this 
was mere conjecture; but it ended in their promoting a deputation 
to the Local Authority to endeavour to stop it. The outcome 
of it was that he (Dr. Rowland) was requested to go into the 
matter chemically; and this enabled him to obtain the facts de- 
tailed below. For the purpose of chemical examination, and to 
ensure that the accuracy of it should be beyond question, he pro- 
cured the assistance of Professor Wanklyn; and to the points of 
general interest in their report, the author here alluded. The 
sewer air was estimated to contain more or less of the following 
substances :—Marsh gas, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 
particles of organic matter, in addition to atmospheric air and 
watery vapour. The organic matter was the worst constituent. 
The sewers tested were in various conditions of pollution 
—some of them were foul with sulphuretted hydrogen and marsh 
gas. To show the rapid working of the Keeling apparatus, the 
ventilating column was placed near the head of the sewer, 
500 feet from the nearest manhole. At that time the air in the 
manhole was so foul that the men found it impossible to work in 
it. After a few days’ action of the Keeling extractor, they could 
enter the sewer and work in it comfortably. At first there was 
much combustible gas (marsh gas) in the sewer; so that as it 
passed through the gas-furnace in the Keeling destructor, it raised 
the heat in the column about 600°, which had the effect of melt- 
ing the solder in the cowl placed at the top, more than 6 feet above 
the furnace, which was then consuming only about 5 cubic feet 
of gas per hour. Since the sewer had been cleared of the marsh 
gas, the average heat at the top of the column had been about 
200°. Of course, it had been at least double, and probably treble 
that in the furnace through which all the sewer air had to pass. 
This heat, it was well-known, was sufficient to destroy the 
organic constituents of the sewer gas ; and that it had done so was 





conclusively proved by the chemical analysis, made by Profesgo, 
Wanklyn, of the air passing out of the column after combustion, 
This analysis showed that the air consisted merely of carbonic 
acid and watery vapour; the former being in the proportion of 0-2 
per cent. For comparison, to show the harmless nature of the 

roduct discharged into the open air, the author quoted from the 
inte Dr. Angus Smith’s figures the ascertained condition of the 
atmosphere, as regards carbonic acid, in some places of public 
resort :—Air in the Court of Chancery, 0°2 per cent.; pit ofa London 
theatre, 0°3 ; and Metropolitan Railway, 0°33. From this they might 
conclude that the combustion and purification of sewer air was, 
practically speaking, completed. With regard to the velocity of 
the current created by the Keeling apparatus, daily testings by the 
anemometer showed an average of some 250 lineal feet per 
minute through a column 6 inches in internal diameter (equal to 
50 cubic feet) ; and this rate of speed was nearly 3 miles per hou, 
This could be regulated according to the consumption of coal gas 
inthe furnace. It might be taken that the burning of 1 foot of coal gas 
would effect the extraction of 500 cubic feet of air from the sewer ; so 
that by the use of an ordinary burner, consuming6 cubic feet of gas per 
hour, 8000 cubic feet of sewer gas per hour would pass through the 
destructor. The author said, in conclusion, that when this system 
was applied, the saving in the use of ordinary ventilators would be 
enormous, with a corresponding diminution of the annoyance to the 
public. The common ventilating openings from the sewers simply 
discharged small quantities of the gases in an irregular manner; 
hence a large number of them were required, whereas only a few of 
Keeling’s extractors were needed to effect the same result more 
completely. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, 


Dr. Wynter Biyta maintained that no real experiment with 
the apparatus brought before them had been made, inasmuch as 
in all experiments the method under trial should be tested side by 
side with other systems, under precisely similar conditions. It 
had not been proved at all that the apparatus was better than the 
upright shaft. Dr. Rowland’s experience was valuable, so far as 
it went ; but it was not sufficient to say this was a good apparatus, 
He should like to reserve his judgment upon the system. 

Dr. Grsson did not agree with Dr. Wynter Blyth that an experi- 
ment had not been tried, though he thought comparative trials 
ought to be made. The principle of the apparatus was excellent. 
They obtained an enormous velocity of air passing through it, of 
more than 200 feet per minute out of a 6-inch pipe ; and they could 
conclude that the organic matter was perfectly destroyed, and the 
contagion that was in it. The idea of the burnt air going through 
a gas-lamp was an excellent arrangement ; and it might be utilized 
for increasing the illuminating power of the gas-light—a kind of 
regenerative lamp (laughter). 

Dr. Parkes thought they could not say much about the system 
at present, until it had been further tried. He thought the appa- 
ratus would have to be placed at very frequent intervals ; and the 
cost would be so considerable that local authorities would not care 
to face the expense. 

Other gentlemen having spoken, more particularly on the general 
question of sewer ventilation than on the apparatus brought under 
their notice, 

Professor WANKLYN said that he was much surprised to hear the 
remark from Dr. Wynter Blyth as to the trials. It was quite pos- 
sible to experiment without taking two things and operating upon 
them under exactly the same conditions. He thought that more 
signal results in sewer ventilation had not been obtained than in 
the present instance. It had been remarked that a machine of this 
kind would produce practically no effect upon a great extent of drain- 
age ; but his experiments proved otherwise. The result he arrived at 
in his testing was this—that if one of the extractors was set at work 
for a certain period and burnt up the air completely, there was hardly 
more carbonic acid due to the burning than there was in the air. 
One great merit of the apparatus was that, by a consump- 
tion of a minute quantity of gas, they obtained an enormous 
product. It was indeed true that 1 cubic foot of gas would extract 
500 cubic feet of foul air from the sewers. He believed the 
Keeling ventilator was by far the best that had been ever heard of. 

The Cuarrman thought the principle of the apparatus was good. 
If they could force the organic vapour through anything sufficiently 
hot to destroy it, they would, of course, obtain efficiency. But the 
great difficulty was to get this efficiency on a large scale. 

Mr. 8. Hotman wished to remark that the tests which had been 
referred to were not of recent date. The apparatus had been some 
six months under trial; and this he considered a fair test. They 
had also a number of the appliances operating in various towns. 
With regard to the comparative tests, readings had been taken 
at Richmond both on a Keeling’s column and with upcast shafts. 
At this time of the year the ventilation of the sewers was very 
stagnant ; and this was a matter of temperature. If they had the 
same temperature prevailing on the surface as in the sewers, 
how was it possible to get ventilation from the latter? With 
Keeling’s column, they could pass 3000 cubic feet of sewer gas 
per hour under all conditions of temperature ; while for nearly six 
days out of seven an upcast shaft was not acting. 


A vote of thanks to the reader of the paper was then passed 
unanimously. 





Mr. J. Watsn, of Halifax, has obtained the contract for the 
retort setting and repairs at the Sowerby Bridge Local Board Gas 
Works for the next twelve months. 
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THE BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS AS TO GAS 
UNDERTAKINGS FOR 1886-87. 

The Board of Trade returns relating to all authorized gas under- 
takings in the United Kingdom, printed in compliance with the 
orders of the House of Commons made on the Ist of April last— 
nearly four months earlier than in the preceding year—were issued 
at a later period than ever before. This is the fifth year of the 
ublication of these returns, which are now more complete than 
when they were first brought out in 1883. 
The Companies’ return, relating to all authorized gas under- 
takings in the United Kingdom other than those of local authori- 
ties, for the year 1886, comprises the names of 366 companies in 
England and Wales, 4 in Scotland, and 8 in Ireland; thus show- 
ingan addition, since the previous annual return, of 11 companies 
in England and Wales, and 1 company in Scotland. In the great 





majority of instances the figures are for the year ended Dee. 31, 
1886; in one case, to Sept. 30, 1886; in another, to June 30, 1886; 
and in a third, to May 15, 1886; while in seven instances the year 
terminates in 1887—variously, in March, April, and June. 
are no figures relating to Chapel-en-le-Frith, from which Company 
no return at all had been received; while two Gas Companies 
neglected this year to send in returns, and two others had omitted 
their returns for two years. 
relate to Dec. 31, 1885 (Milnrow and Queenstown), and Dee. 31, 
1884 (Risca and Sligo). 

The statistics are classified under 23 heads, as last year, 
| comprising the total share and loan capital authorized and 
raised ; the maximum dividends authorized, or the standard rates 
for the sliding scale, and the dividends declared; the interest 
paid on loans and debentures; the maximum authorized prices, 


Companies.—Statistics as to Capital. 
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So that in these cases the figures 























































Capital subject to Auction 
ese. Total Share Capital Total Share Capital Total Loan Capital Total Loan Capital Clauses. 
Authorized. Paid up. Authorized. Issued. 
Authorized. | Sold.* 
| 
£ £ £ £ 2 | £ 
1882 88,184,393 28,589,148 8,722,308 4,345,787 8,598,290 | 2,065,905 
1883 39,060,992 29,038,726 9,092,993 5,075,804 9,339,760 } 2,588,709 
1884 39,575,330 29,594,464 9,395,859 5,330,550 9,660,620 | 2,810,415 
1885 39,697,146 30,109,429 9,394,231 5,404,141 9,758,755 8,088,460 
1886 40,403,128 30,960,026 9,569,681 5,679,830 10,478,755 | 3,209,564 





The premiums realized by sales of shares under the auction clauses were as follows :—In 1882, £957,561 ; in 1883, £1,088,675 ; in 1884, £1,188,750; in 1885, £1,306,288 ; and 
in 1886, £1,393,773—representing respectively 46°35, 42°88, 42°30, 42°29, and 43°43 per cent. upon the amount sold, or an average of 43°28 per cent. 


Companies.—Statistics as to Working. 








Year. 


Total Quantity of Gas. 





Coals Carbonized. 





Total Length of | 








Number of Con- Number of Public 






































































| Mains. sumers. Lamps Lighted. 
Made. Sold. 
Tons. Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. | Miles, 
1882 4,928,695 49,360,289,059 45,484,910,194 } _ | 1,055,009 | 224,300 
1883 | 5,171,963 52,330,749,963 47,808,265,546 11,9143 1,091,388 235,338 
1884 5,361,576 §4,452,255,864 49,904,217,135 12,421 1,102,628 | 242,782 
1885 5,595,371 66,908 ,060,785 52,192,002,288 12,806 | 1,115,223 } 250,404 
1886 5,777,966 §9,051,111,814 54,309,760,430 13,1564 1,133,897 | 258,072 
* This information was not given in 46 cases in 1883, in 33 cases in 18814, in 28 cases in 1885, and in 23 cases in 1886, oS A cae 
Loca, AuTHoritiES.—Statistics as to Capital. 

A t Raised, Receipts in respect Expenditure forthe Interest and Payment | Net Profits, 
ae ‘nome Sage on usheiiien joe "Ges - Year (exclusive | homed | after Payment of 
: | of Anais y be ond a (not deducting Undertakings of Amount in the Loans, Annuities, and | Items in 

tes Authorized.) 4 mounts Prepaid).* during the Year. next Column). | Sinking Fund. preceding Column. 

} ! | 

| 

| £ F £ £ | £ z£ 
1882 | 20,911,154 17,326,183 4,098,828 2,759,804 845,936 510,268 
1883 } 21,163,139 17,874,851 4,252,296 2,877,732 | 873,921 524,010 
1884-5 | 21,958,655 | 18,758,895 4,334,059 3,066,386 | 894,836 $99,714 
1885-6 22,771,890 19,619,416 4,348,105 8,117,989 } 901,773 355,469 
1886-7 23,096,861 19,723,046 4,403,262 8,127,047 951,636 359,532 








1883, £2,529,691 ; 1884-5, £2,877,490 ; 1885-6, £3,172,755 ; and 1886-7, £5, 


Locat AuTHorities.—Statistics as to Working. 








Year. 


Total Quantity of Gas. 











Sold. 


Total Length 
of Mains.* 


* The aggregate of the amounts of loans repaid, annuities redeemed, and additions to the sinking funds, during the respective years, was as follows :—1882, £2,283,005 ; 









Number of Con- 
sumers, 





Number of Public 
Lamps Lighted. 
























Coals Carbonized. 
} Made. 
Tons. Cubic Feet. 
2,352,062 23,223,054,342 
2,459,341 | 24,507,217,850 
2,642,942 26,120,491,840 
2,783,533 | 27,734,666,850 
2,879,765 28,880,425,240 





Cubic Feet. 
21,129,083,704 


22,308,058,516 
23,813,678,379 
25,201 667,909 
26,370,710,862 











Miles. 


66533 
58404 
61613 





6287 


916,962 
928,458 
955,728 
979,802 
996,480 














187,011 
140,198 
144,506 
151,670 
155,849 












* This information was not given in 20 cases in 1883, in 14 cases in 1884-5, in 12 cases in 1885-6, and in 10 cases in 1886-7, 


Companies AND Locat AurHorities.—Statistics of Working. 
























































Total Quantity of Gas. — 
1886-7, Coals Carbonized. ———— es Sah tage nach a Public Lamps 
Made. Sold. Lighted. 
—_—. | = 
C : Tons. Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. Miles. 
ompanies. ‘a eS ee 6,777,966 59,051,111,814 54,309,760,430 13,1564 1,133,897 258,072 
Local Authorities See 2,879,765 28,880,425 ,240 26,370,710,862 6,287 | 996,480 155,849 
Total . e 8,657,731 87,931,537,054 | 80,680,471,292 19,4434 2,130,377 413,921 















* This information was not given in 33 cases. 
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and the prices charged; the quantities of coal carbonized and 
of gas made and sold; the length of mains; the number of con- 
sumers and of public lamps supplied; as well as particulars 
in regard to illuminating power, and the working of the sliding 
scale and auction clauses. The annexed table gives the aggregate 
totals of the chief items for the five years respectively during 
which the Board of Trade have issued the returns; and, for con- 
venience, they are subdivided under the two heads of capital and 
working. 

The figures relating to all gas undertakings belonging to Local 
Authorities are for twelve months terminating at very various 
dates, according to the close of the financial year; and the returns 
embrace the names of 132 authorities in England and Wales, 27 
in Scotland, and 5 in Ireland—showing an addition, since the 
previous annual return, of 2 authorities in Scotland. The 
statistics are classified under 21 different heads, and comprise the 
total amounts of loans and the capitalized value of annuities 
authorized and raised, with the interest paid on loans; also of 
loans repaid, annuities redeemed, and sinking fund appropriations; 
the maximum prices authorized, and those actually paid; charges 
for meter-rents; illuminating power of gas; total receipts and 
expenditure, interest and other payments in respect of loans and 
annuities ; tons of coal carbonized ; quantity of gas made and sold ; 
length of mains; and the number of consumers and of public 
lamps supplied. Subjoined are the totals of the chief items of 
the returns for the five years respectively during which the Board 
of Trade have published these statistics, which, for the sake of con- 
venience, are also subdivided under the two heads of capital and 
working, as in the case of the Companies’ returns. 

The table or summary showing the total of the two returns, of 
Local Authorities and Companies, gives the aggregate amount of the 
authorized capital for all the undertakings, at the close of the period 
to which the returns relate, as £73,069,670; and of the capital 
raised — up and borrowed), as £56,362,902. To this must be 
added the a received by the Companies on the amount of 
capital sold under the auction clauses, £1,393,773 ; making a total 
working capital of £57,756,675. The Gas Companies of the United 
Kingdom are shown to have had a total authorized share and loan 
capital amounting to £49,972,809, of which £36,639,856 had been 
paid up and borrowed, exclusive of the premiums above mentioned, 
£1,393,773. This sum, being added, makes their aggregate work- 
ing capital £38,033,629. The Local Authorities of the United 
Kingdom were authorized to raise, by way of loans and capitalized 
value of annuities, a total sum of £23,096,861, and had actually 
raised £19,723,046, the aggregate amount of their working capital 
(not deducting the amount repaid). 

The totals relating to the statistics of working of the two classes 
of gas undertakings comprised in the returns, for the year 1886-7, 
are shown in the last of the tables. 


(Reference is made to the returns here dealt with in our ‘‘ Essays ” 
column to-day; the original publication of them having been no- 
ticed in the JournaL for Nov. 29 last, p. 952.] 





* LARGERON’S ANTI-DIP ARRANGEMENT. 

Notwithstanding the existence of something like fifty different 
devices for suppressing the dip in the hydraulic main, our readers 
will see, by the accompanying engraving, that ingenuity in the 
production of others has not been exhausted. The appliance 
shown is the invention of Mons. F. Largeron, Manager of the gas- 
works at Firminy, in the department of the Loire; and for the 
illustration and the following particulars in reference to it we are 
indebted to the last number of Le Gaz. 
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In the application of M. Largeron’s system, the hydraulic main 
B is divided off in sections corresponding to the width of each 
setting of retorts. Above the hydraulic main proper is a second 
or auxiliary main C, of similar length, communicating with the 








i 
upper ends of the dip-pipes by means of a number of tubulurg 
equal in size to the dips. Consequently, when the lower ends g 
the latter are sealed to a suitable depth in the liquid in the hydraylj, 
main B, the gas coming from the retorts necessarily encounters ay 
obstacle to its passage in that direction, and therefore at once rigg 
freely into the auxiliary main. This goes on through the entip, 
period of distillation. During this time the gas passes from thy 
auxiliary main into the principal collector, by means of a pipe which 
is branched to the lower as well as to the upper main. Thy 
valve interposed upon the upper branch of this pipe is open, anj 
consequently allows the gas to have free passage. The lowe 
branch of the pipe maintains the liquid at an invariable level, } 
allowing any excess to flow into the well. At the end of the charg, 
the valve is shut, und consequently the passage of the gas is coy. 
pletely intercepted—by the closed valve on the one hand, and by the 
sealed ends of the dip-pipes on the other. In this way each retort 
is isolated, and may be opened without the least inconvenience, 
As the retorts are re-charged, the gas forces its way beneath the 
ends of the dip-pipes, and bubbles through the liquid in the 
hydraulic main in the ordinary way. As soon, however, as the 
last retort in the setting is charged, the valve is again opened, when 
the free passage of the gas by the branch-pipe from the auxiliary 
main will be restored, and the retorts relieved of pressure during 
the time the charge is being worked off. 

Our contemporary considers the arrangement thoroughly simple 
and practicable. The auxiliary hydraulic main (being placed above 
the ordinary main) has this advantage, that to a certain extent the 
process of hot condensation is initiated under conditions which are 
very favourable to the immediate separation of the gas and tar ; for 
the condensed liquid re-descends, through the dip-pipes, directly 
into the hydraulic main, with the result that the gas does not 
remain in contact with it. In this respect, therefore, the super. 
position of the auxiliary hydraulic main over the ordinary one 
appears to be calculated to produce satisfactory results. The opera. 
tion of interrupting and restoring the flow of the gas, as desired, is 
extremely simple. The valve shown in the illustration is of the 
hydraulic type, and is opened and closed by simply lowering and 
raising a cast-iron cup. It may be worked in various ways, and 
from any distance. The rod-and-lever arrangement shown in 
the illustration may be replaced by a chain and guide-pulley. It 
will be noticed that under the hydraulic main, and connected with 
it by a short piece of pipe, there is another pipe, by which, with 
the aid of a suitably-disposed syphon, the heavier parts of the tar 
are removed, so as to prevent any thickening of this substance in 
the bottom of the main. 

The arrangements above described constitute M. Largeron's 
system in its entirety. Reference may, however, be made to an 
accessory appliance, the object of which is to fractionate the gas 
produced, and to collect separately the portion coming off during 
the latter part of the charge, which, as is well-known, is generally 
of low illuminating power. This gas may be employed for motive 
power, or even for heating the furnaces. The arrangement to 
facilitate its latter application is shown by the figure represented 
by dotted linesin the illustration. This fractionation necessitates 
the attachment of a supplementary pipe and two valves, one of 
which is inserted in the first pipe and the other in the second, 
which enters the back of the furnace. It may be easily perceived 
that if, by means of a rocking motion, the valve on the first pipe 
is closed while the other is opened, the gas will immediately 
cease to pass into the collecting-main, and flow into the pipe 
entering the back of the furnace. The arrangement thus briefly 
described might be usefully employed in cases where managers 
have such a liberal production of gas as to allow of their utilizing 
for other than lighting purposes the less luminiferous portions 
coming off towards the end of the charge. 

The main feature of the Largeron arrangement, taking it as 4 
whole, is the adoption of the auxiliary hydraulic main, placed as 
shown, and the bifurcation of the outlet-pipe for the gas, whereby 
as already explained, the suppression of the dip may be effected 
during carbonization. In works where no exhausters are em- 
ployed, and where the manufacturing operations are not on a sufli- 
ciently large scale to necessitate their erection, the Largeron 
system could, it would seem, be usefully employed. Even where 
exhausters are in use, however, it might be advantageously adopted, 
since by its use the pressure of the dips is obviated, and the 
numerous inconveniences occasioned by this pressure during the 
progress of carbonization are effectually remedied. 





Tue Petroteum Suppty rrom Baxu.—According to a Reuter’s 
telegram sent from St. Petersburg last Friday, a system of pipes 
for the conveyance of petroleum is being laid between Baku and 
Batoum. The enterprise has been undertaken by a compaly 
which recently obtained from the Czar a concession to carry out 
the work. 

PRESENTATION To Mr. J. Ropertson, oF West Kripripe.—0n 
Monday, the 16th inst., a number of friends, out of respect for 
Mr. James Robertson, the former Manager of the West Kilbride Gas- 
Works, met at his house, and presented him with a cheque for £26, 
subscribed by gas managers and others connected with gas-works 
in Scotland and a few friends in the district. Mr. Robertson has 
been connected with gas-works in England and Scotland fot 
upwards of 50 years, during 17 of which he was Manager of the 
above-named works. About a twelvemonth since he was seizé 
with paralysis, which has rendered him wholly unable to contribute 
toward his support, 
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Register of Patents, 


Gas Heatinc-Stove.—Leeds, L. W., of Old Jewry, London. No. 668; 
Jan. 15,1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to improvements in the stoves described in 
patents No. 5841 and No. 11,930 of 1886—in which the gas-flame burns 
freely in the open or with a full supply of air, and the heat impinges on 
a superposed arch of asbestos or other refractory material before passing 
jntoa closed receptacle above. The patentee also proposed to form the 
stoves with mica or glass sides, in order that the reflection and light 
from the flame might illuminate the room in which the stove was placed, 
and impart a cheerful appearance to the stove. The present invention 
relates to the construction of a refractory arch which will deflect the heat 
in the desired direction without seriously impairing the transmission of 
light throu. h it, by forming it of asbestos, slag-wool, or other refractory 
material in a backing of glass formed in bell, arch, or other suitable 
shape, depending upon the purpose to which it is to be applied. 



















































































Fig. 1 shows the deflector and reflector A as consisting of fibrous 
refractory material secured to a perforated pipe, through which part of 
the products of combustion pass into the upper part of the stove. 
Secured to the pipe is a frame carrying coloured or other glass, which 
also serves to deflect the heat, and yet permits the light from the burners 
to pass through, as well as through the glass sides B of the stove. The 
light and heat will be further radiated and reflected if the inclined faces 
D are composed of mirrors or bright metal. 

In fig. 2 the deflector and reflector are of arched form. The frame A 
has a bottom of wire gauze, through the interstices of which the asbestos 
orrefractory material projects ; while the backing is formed of strips of 
glass held in place, and slightly apart, by wires. 





Sprayinc AND Burnine Liguip Furex.—Johnson, J. Y. ; communicated 
from H. J. Drory, of Vienna. No. 991; Jan. 21,1887. ([8d.} 
Apparatus constructed according to this invention has for its object 
the injection and regulation of the injection of tar or other liquid fuel 
into @ furnace in such a manner that ‘‘ complete combustion of the tar 
or liquid fuel is attained without the production of smoke.” 
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Fig. 1 shows (in section) the apparatus ; fig. 2 showing its application 
to a furnace ; while fig. 3 shows a tar filter suitable for use with the 
apparatus, 

, The apparatus consists of a hollow body A, preferably cast or wrought 
iron, having two inlets into two hollow chambers B and C. The inlet 
to B is for the admission of tar; whilst the inlet to C is for the admis- 
sion of dried steam or heated air or gas. Between the two chambers is 
&N opening, in which is fixed an inner-coned nozzle D, situated in the 
centre of the apparatus, and opening from the chamber B, passing 
through the chamber C, and entering a front and outer-coned nozzle E, 
Which opens from the chamber C. The tar entering the chamber B runs 
into the nozzle D; and on issuing from its outer end (where it comes in 
Contact with the steam, air, or gas passing out at E), it is driven forward 
&8 spray. In the axis of the nozzle D is situated a needle F, by the 
screwing of which backwards and forwards the flow of the tar can be 
Tegulated, and by which also any obstruction can be removed. The 
= between the exterior of the end of the nozzle D and the interior of 

nozzle E can be regulated (with the view of obtaining the greatest 
— intensity of combustion) by making the outer and front nozzle 
7 oo it can be moved longitudinally in and out from the body of the 

us. 

+e spray produced by the apparatus may be introduced into any 
Suitable form of furnace, for example such as is shown in fig. 2; but 
Ttelerably it is impinged upon a wedge-shaped piece G, with its acute 





angle presented to the incoming spray so as to divide it up. There isa 
passage at each side of the furnace, ‘ which air may be admitted and 
(passing therealong) return and enter into the furnace at the part where 
the spray ignites. 

Fig. 3 represents a strainer or filter to be used with the apparatus 
where the tar is thick. It consists of a body part H divided by a wire 
gauze division I into two separate chambers. Into the lower chamber 
crude tar is admitted at J, and impinges on the partition ; the finer part 
passing out by the exit K to the apparatus shown in fig. 1. The thicker 
portion of the fuel, which does not pass through the partition, leaves by 
the outlet M. Steam is admitted at L when it is desired to clean the 
partition. 


Gas-Hamuers.—Pinkney, C. W., of Smethwick, near Birmingham. 
No. 1986; Feb. 8, 1887. [11d.} 

This invention has reference to gas-hammers and machinery of the 
kind described in Robson’s patents No. 4050 of 1880 and No. 1886 of 
1885 ; and it has for its object principally to facilitate the alteration of 
the stroke of the hammer so that the workman may at will easily regu- 
late the blow the hammer shall give. 












Figs. 1 and 2 represent elevations (partly in vertical section and taken 
at right angles to one another) of a hammer in which the blow is varied 
by regulating by hand the position of the charging-piston in conjunc- 
tion with a relief valve and mechanism for working the same, together 
with minor parts constructed according to this invention. 

A is the charging-piston, working in the cylinder B; and C is the 
hammer-piston, also working in the same cylinder. The charge of 
gaseous mixture is taken into the cylinder B and between the two pistons 
Aand Cfrom the pipe shown. The gaseous charge is drawn into the 
cylinder B by the up-stroke of the charging-piston ; and by regulating 
the stroke of this piston in the manner described below, the amount of 
charge taken in, and consequently the blow of the hammer, may be 
varied. The explosion of the charge gives the down-stroke to the 
hammer piston C and hammer carried by it; the piston and hammer 
being raised after the hammer has made its blow by a double telescopic 
or conical ribbon or band spring around the piston rod of the hammer 
piston, which is compressed by the down-stroke of the hammer piston. 
The small end of each part of this spring takes an abutment against the 
collar at the middle of the piston rod; the large end of the upper part 
of the spring taking an abutment against the under-side of the piston C, 
and the large end of the lower part taking an abutment against the 
hammer frame, as seen in fig. 1. As the hammer descends, the spring 
is compressed by its convolutions sliding one within another. P is the 
exhaust port for taking away the spent gases; the port opening into 
the explosion space K (see fig. 2) at the top of the charging-piston. 

In order to regulate the stroke of the charging-piston, the following 
hand-worked mechanism is arranged for :—D is a long link jointed at 
the top to the lever F; the inner end being connected to the piston-rod 
guide E of the charging-piston. The lower end of the link is attached 
to the short arm of the cranked weighted lever G. The weight on the 
lever and link partly balances the charging-piston, so that the hand- 
lever G is easily worked by the charging piston; the stroke being 
altered at will by the extent to which the operator moves the hand- 
lever G through the ares or portions of the arcs indicated. When 
a blow of fall strength is required in the hammer, the short 
arm of the lever is depressed through its whole range, by raising 
the long arm of the lever; and the piston A then takes the position 
represented in fig. 1. When a light blow is required, the short arm 
of the lever is depressed only to a distance proportionate to the blow 
required. The position of the charging-piston in its cylinder B is 
thereby changed ; and a less charge of gaseous mixture is taken into 
the cylinder. 

The relief-valve H is used when a very light blow is required. This 
valve opens and closes the passage in communication with the explo- 
sion space K at the top of the charging-piston. The passage is in 
communication (by means of a vertical pipe M) with a closed or air- 
cushion chamber L in the upright of the hammer (see fig. 1). By 
opening the valve H, part of the spent gases from the explosion space 
passes to the chamber L, compressing the air in the chamber, and so 
diminishing the force of the blow. By the action of the relief-valve H, 
the pressure upon the hammer piston C may be reduced to any extent ; 
and the blow of the hammer reduced in force, but not in range. 

The pressure of the explosion may also be relieved by checking the 
charging-piston slightly on its arriving at the termination of its up-stroke ; 
thereby preventing the exhaust port from being completely covered. 
When the explosion occurs, part of it is relieved through the valves in the 
charging-piston and by the exhaust port. A stop can be applied by a 
lever, so that the exact point of termination of the travel of the upper 
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piston may be fixed. The force of the blow may also be relieved in the 
following manner :—The hammer piston on making its up-stroke, by the 
action of its spring, may be prevented from rising to its usual height by 
one or two inches, by allowing the check of the up-stroke to be made by 
striking the usual buffer on a moveable lever, which when in one position 
rests against the cylinder, but in another position may be moved down so 
as to meet the buffer plate earlier. To enable the workman to operate 
the hammer himself, and still have both hands free to manipulate the 
forging, foot gear may beconstructed. The lower balanced lever in this 
case is brought sufficiently low to be actuated by the foot, and is so 
arranged that it passes to the front of the hammer. A wide treadle, ex- 
tending across the whole front of the hammer, forms the end of the 
lever; and while the workman is standing on either side of the hammer, 
he can easily place his foot on the treadle and move the lever and 
charging-piston at will. By pressing the treadle through its full range, 
the maximum blow is obtained; and by limiting the range of movement 
of the treadle, blows of less force are secured, as with the hand-lever. 


InverteD Gas-Lamps.—Sugg, D. W., of Vincent Street, Westminster. 
No. 2440; Feb. 16,1887. [8d.] 
The object of this invention is to simplify the construction and 
improve the working of gas-lamps in which the body is above the flame, 
and the flame issues in a more or less horizontal direction. 











Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of the lamp, adapted to burn 6 cubic 
feet of gas per hour. Fig. 2 isa cross section of the body of the lamp. 
Fig. 3 is an elevation (partly in section) at right angles to fig. 1. 

The body of the lamp, cast in one piece, consists of an inverted 
annular trough A, having the inner wall s'ightly shorter than the outer 
one, and being provided with an external perforated rib or flange B at 
about half its depth. Extending from the bottom of, and open to the 
trough A, are two hollow arms or branches C, which centre in a common 
chimney. Cast with the body A, and concentric therewith, is a burner 
socket or tube D. Into the upper end of it is screwed the gas supply- 
pipe, which also carries or supports the lamp; the burner being screwed 
into the lower end of the tube. The inner wall of the trough supports a 
deflector E, of fire-clay and asbestos fibre. F is a ring, hinged to the 
flange B, and carrying studs to which a wire for supporting the glass globe 
G is attached. A catch is also provided to secure the ring. Outside the 
body of the lamp is a hood H, extending downwards below the edge of 
the trough, and of such diameter as to leave an annular space between it 
and the trough A. In this way the external air supply for the top of 
the flame can pass; the hood being intended to prevent draughts from 
affecting the steadiness of the flame, and also to ensure that the flame 
shall readily reverse when the gas is first lighted. The lamp has two 
separate and distinct air supplies—one entering by the central space to 
supply the top side of, and deflect the flame; the other entering by the 
perforated flange B to supply the under side of the flame, which is thus 
maintained in equilibrium. The central space is open for the ingress of 
air, which reaches the flame in the form of a solid cylinder of compara- 
tively cool air, and bears down upon it with an even pressure, so that a 
steady flame is the result. The second current of air (which also enters 
the lamp in a comparatively cool state, as it passes direct from the 
external air) is projected well down below the flame, by means of that 
portion of the outer wall of the trough below the flange B, which in 
combination with the globe forms a kind of injector or nozzle, to pro- 
ject the cool air entering by the holes in the flange B down to the bottom 
of the globe G and below the flame; thereby obtaining a due admixture 
of the a of the air with the carbon of the gas. 

By such a construction of lamp, says the patentee, clear passages are 
provided upwards to the chimney for the products of combustion, and 
of comparatively large area. The inlet passages for the air are also open 
and without obstruction ; consequently the resistance to the passage of 
the air is minimized, and a high speed of draught to overcome the resist- 
ance is rendered unnecessary. The length of the chimney can therefore 
be reduced from 14 or 18 inches to 6 or 8 inches without increasing the 
diameter. The clear passages also permit of the easy removal of any 
deposits of carbon formed therein. 

When the lamp is applied to a hollow ventilating bracket, the depth 
of the trough is considerably increased; and it is formed at its upper 
end with an external annular passage in connection with the bracket 
chimney, which is, by preference, placed laterally of the body. In the 
wall of the trough openings are made, by which the products of com- 
bustion can pass to the annular passage, and thence to the chimney. 
The object of this lengthening of the body is to ensure an even and 
steady draught all round the flame. 

In applying the invention to lamps adapted to burn%10 feet (and up- 
wards) of gas per hour, it has been found that the speed of the draught 
up the chimney becomes so great as to cause the air supplying the top 
of the flame to gyrate in the central space, and so produce unsteadiness 








in the flame. A portion of the supply of air to the under side of the | 
flame also, instead of passing well down below the flame, is immediate} 
drawn towards the chimney, with the result that it renders the flame 
unsteady, and sometimes gets on the top of the flame and beats it down 
into the glass. To prevent this, there is screwed into the centre spag 
a hollow truncated cone, reaching nearly to the top of the centraj 
space, and having a varying number of holes in the wall of it. The 
number of holes will, of course, depend upon the size of the lamp 
and the amount of air required to effest proper combustion; but for, 
10-feet lamp, 24 holes of 3-16ths inch diameter, and-arranged in two rows, 
are found sufficient for the purpose. In these large burners it has 
been found that the flame gives the best results if it is allowed 
to curl up slightly round the edge of the deflector; but in doing 
this, the illuminating power of the highly luminous tip of the flame jg 
lost, as it is hidden by the projecting lower part of the body. To obviate 
this in the most natural way (by increasing the distance between the 
outer wall of the body and the deflector) would leave a large space 
through which the outside current of air would rush to the chimney, 
and its effect on the flame be lost. To prevent this loss of air, and at the 
same time obtain the full advantage of the luminous tip, the patentee 
proposes to form the lower part of the body, separate from the main 
body. ‘This steatite “guide” has an enlarged section at its lower part; 
and its under side is bevelled upwards to a point level with the edge of 
the deflector. The relative distance between the edge of the guide ani 
and the edge of the deflector is the same as between the deflector anj 
the wall of the body under ordinary circumstances ; so that it, in fact, 
fills up the space that would otherwise have been left for the free pas. 
sage of the air, and acts so as to keep the air in contact with the flame, 
and also to ensure the tip receiving a proper quantity of air to support 
combustion. 


Gas-Sroves.—Boult, A. J.; communicated from J. Smith and H, J, 
Boyd, of London, Ontario. No. 15,905; Nov. 19, 1887. [6d.] 
This invention relates to gas cooking and heating stoves, so as to 
render the flame ‘“‘ pure and smokeless ” and deliver it in that condition 
to a ‘‘ bed of lava or pumice, which acts as a spreader to the flame, and 
attains a great heat.” 





The illustration shows a general view of the stove and vertical section 
(on a larger scale) of the burner employed. 

A metal tube is placed over the burner ; rising above it, and descend. 
ing below it so as to enclose the burner near the centre opening in the 
top plate of the stove. This tube is trumpet-shaped and open through- 
out its entire length. The broad lower end terminates in an expanding 
flange A, through which air enters from below, and is fed to the flame of 
the burner. The small upper end of the tube C also terminates in an 
expanding lip or flange; and from this the flame issues and is distributed 
in a broad circular form. D is a small ring, which fits over the burner 
and holds the tube in place; and E are rods which connect this ring to 
the inside of the tube. F is a larger ring, attached to the outside of the 
tube by rods G. This ring rests upon the bottom of a metal basin fitted 
below the centre opening, and forms a further support to the tube. The 
basin cuts off the cold air from the surface above it, and produces 4 
draught through the opening surrounding the burner and tube. Above 
the basin, and covering the opening in the top plate of the stove, is an 
iron box or basket, open at the top but closed at the sides, filled with 
bed of pumice or lava, which acts as a spreader to the flame issuing 
from the tube immediately beneath it, and so becomes inten ely heated. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
512.—Sineton, T., “Improvement in gas, petroleum, and similar 
engines.” Jan. 12. 
518.—Assury, C., ‘Improvements in the construction of lamps for 
burning mineral, vegetable, or other oils or gas.” Jan: 12. 
532.—Innay, H., “‘ Improvements in gas-lighting apparatus for rail- 
way trains.’”’ A commnication from E. Picard. Jan. 12. 
569.—Hepicx, W., “ A gas and dust recorder.”’ Jan. 13. 
618.—Fraser, W., “ An air-cushion water-tap, for preventing the back 
oy from bursting the pipe when the valve is suddenly closed.” 
an. 14, 
628.—WatkeEr, C. W., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-lamps.” Jan. 14. 
688.—AneEL, C. D., ‘Improvements in igniting apparatus for gas 
ig engines,”’ A communication from the Gas Motoren Fabrik Deutz. 
an. 16. 
723.—West, J., ‘‘ Improvements in machinery or apparatus for charg: 
ing and drawing gas-retorts.” Jan. 17. 
P 783.—Smitu, J., “ An improvement in the construction of gas-engines.” 
an. 18, 








Prosectep Exrension or THE LeEps Gas-Worxs.—At the meeting of 
the Gas Committee of the Leeds Corporation last Thursday, it was deter: 
mined to ask the Council to sanction the erection of a new gasholdet 
capable of storing 2} million cubic feet of gas. The holder will be 
placed in the Kirkstall Road, and will be used in connection with the 
supply of gas to Kirkstall and Burley. The tender of Messrs. Clayton, 
Son, and Co., Limited, of Hunslet, near Leeds, which amounted to £18,750, 
was accepted for the work. 
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Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


A QUESTION OF REFORM. 

§in,—I shall be glad if Ican give any assistance in the Midlands to 
the promotion of the conference suggested in your article on commis- 
sions; ag’eeing with you that a resolute and persistent effort should be 
made to remove the suspicion to which officials of gas undertakings are 
now undoubtedly exposed. 

While I am aware that the evil is in existence, and of its gravity so 
long as it continues even in a single instance, I do not believe that it is 
anything like so general as our detractors represent. If it is worth any- 
thing, my own experience in positions of public trust for nearly thirty 

ears—ten of them in my present oflice—points to a very different con- 
dusion. In that time I have made the acquaintance of many very 
eager sellers, especially in the ape of depression, which we all hope 
we have now passed through ; but only once in the whole of that period 
has the subject of a commission even been hinted at to me by a seller. 
Nor have I received so many as a dozen applications for commissions 
from buyers; and these have usually been of such a character that I 
have not found that 1-ss of trade has followed the prompt consignment 
of them to the waste-paper basket. 

It is therefore because I believe that these offenders are not nume- 
rous that it seems to me that union among some of the largest producers 
and buyers would be effective in bringing home to the knowledge of the 
evil-doers that they can no longer be allowed to taint our occupation. 

The free exchange which has been established between corporation gas 
committees (and I presume also among the larger gas companies) of 
detailed information as to methods of buying and selling, and of the 
causes of different working results, is a great step gained in the direction 
ofsuch a movement as that you suggest ; and a combined effort to exclude 
the tempters from any business with the larger undertakings could not, 
I think, fail to be another. 

I do not, however,’qnite share your views as to the efficacy, by itself, of 
the proposed method of accomplishing this object. It should, I think, 
go further. But I may perhaps be able to avoid further trespass on your 
space by finding an opportunity, either in conference or elsewhere, of 
stating what has occurred to me in this respect. 

Epwin Sarru, Secretary, 

Birmingham Corporation Gas Department, Jan. 20, 1888. 








Smr,—I dare say you are inundated with suggestions relating to the 
odious question of commissions ; but, after reading your able article on 
the subject in the last number of the Journat, it struck me that it might 
be a good thing for the Council of The Gas Institute to take the matter 
in hand, and convene a meeting of the representatives of gas companies 
and corporations, coal proprietors and merchants, meter makers, tube 
makers, and others, to confer together, and see if some concerted action 
could not be taken to root out this scandalous evil from our midst 
Circulars might be sent to the chairmen of all the companies and cor- 
porations whose managers are members of the Institute, and to the 
leading firms of traders, and the remainder could be invited by advertise- 
ment in the JournaL; the meeting to be held in London, or wherever 
was thought most suitable. I think we could, amongst us, devise some 
plan of putting an end to this demoralizing practice. 

I apologize for troubling you; my excuse for doing so is the seriousness 
and importance of the matter referred to. 7 

Wilmslow, Jan. 20, 1888. sm Stee. 


Sir,—The apathy of gas managers in the matter of taking action for 
the abolition of the commission system of bribery arises possibly in the 
greatest measure from their failure to recognize the necessity for such 
action. It is difficult to determine the extent of the evil, and possibly 
the only authoritative or reliable information rests with tho -e suppliers of 
gas-works material who adopt the practice of bribing or commission 
giving ; and it is improbable that such firms would furnish information 
upon the point. 

Throughout many years of active participation in the manag2ment of 
various gas companies, I have known instances where commission has 
been offered ; but I have not known a single instance where, in the case 
of those companies’ officers or servant3, the offer has been accepted. 
This is doubtless the experience of very many gas engineers and managers. 
Is itnot then reasonable to question the necessity for taking action when 
the extent of the evil is unknown to us? Will the Pall Mall Gazette 
publish the details upon which the estimate of £800,000 per annum paid 
as bribes, is estimated, so that we may have something better than mere 
random statements to go upon. 

Your article upon this subject published on the 17th inst. states 
that, since the Salford inquiry, some commercial firms formed a mutual 
league bound by the engagement not to give commission. Why do not 
these firms publicly state who they are, so that those having authority 
for ordering goods may be able to select such firms only as, by their 
voluntary act, declare ‘‘ that they will not, and do not, in any instance 
pay commission of any nature to gas companies’ officers or servants ?”’ 
The objection may be raised that honest firms would shrink from 
advertising their honesty, and so setting themselves upon a pedestal of 
Virtue as models; but is not this precisely the feeling of gas companies 
and gas companies’ officials ? 

The ban of public opinion is sought to be laid upon gas officials 
who are accused of receiving bribes; but those who offer the tempta- 
tion are surely the greatest offenders. The onus of clearing honest 
trade from participation in dishonest transactions should rest with the 
honest trader, who would rapidly accomplish that end by the simple 
Publication suggested. 

0 director or manager who is worthy of his trust would deal, or allow 
those acting under him to deal, with manufacturers or merchants who 
are known to give bribes. Hence the public announcement by firms that 
00 commissions are given would draw to them the support of all p operly 
managed companies ; and, instead of suffering from loss of business—as 
your article suggests there is, under existing conditions, a chance of their 

honest firms would secure to themselves the business of all 
earatly worked companies. 
t the gas engineering profession is more or is less free from 





bribery than any other profession, there is no evidence to show; but it 
is as unfair to brand the whole profession because of the dishonesty of some 
of its individual members, as it would be to discredit the whole journalistic 
profession because of the lying statements published in some unscrupu- 
lous periodical. 

It is humiliating to write upon -such a subject as this; and, as 
before stated, there is always that strong antipathy to advertising morality 
which will deter many honest men from expressing their views. But 
no good result will follow expression of opinion by unknown corres- 
pondents. It is to be regretted that your correspondent “ Legislation ”’ 
has not thought well to support his views with his name. I do not 
agree with “ Legislation” that men can ever be made honest by Act of 
Parliament ; but I do agree that “ it will be surprising if gas managers 
are content to rest under suspicion for which they give no other 
cause than that they take no efficient (if such are to be found) steps 
to abolish a system which brings discredit upon the profession to which 


they belong.” : 
Sutton, Jan. 21, 1888. Frank Mean. 





Sm,—The title of the first editorial article in the last number of the 
Journal is one that must be felt by every member of the profession to 
be very appropriate. After carefully reading that article, the question 
naturally arises: Where is the man who is so perfect in all his conduct 
that he cannot possibly, in any matter, reform? Your appeal is a most 
powerful one ; and when you ask : ‘‘ Will you who read these lines strike 
a blow to remove the scandal from the gas industry ?”’ I certainly do feel 
with you “that this is a personal question ;”’,and, although I may not 
think myself more worthy than another to bring forward any sugges- 
tions, seeing that I cannot claim to be one of the “‘ good men” mentioned 
in your article, yet, sympathizing with your expression that, ‘‘ unmerited 
suspicion . . . . is often the same as condemnation,” I venture to 
address you. 

Every man, at some time or other of his career, has to partake of a 
mythical Tree of Knowledge; and unless he has (whether innocently or 
guiltily) so partaken, he can be no judge of the immense advantage that 
knowledge is to him who has perceived the evil, in the fruit of that tree, 
and who has made up his mind that he will, with a stout heart, steadily 
refuse everything that might be construed into “ bribe ”’ or “‘ commis- 
sion,’’ and, rejoicing in the strength of his own knowledge, fearlessly 
and manfully do his duty to his employers. 

As your article suggests, there must be many hundreds of professional 
men in connection with our industry who would gladly join any move- 
ment to mark “ their abhorrence of the commission system,” if only the 
initiative were taken in the matter by some one else. My suggestion is 
that to the list of already numerous gas managers’ associations another 
should be added, styled (say) the “ British Gas Industry Association.” 
A Committee might be formed, who would draw up a few simple rules, 
receive applications for membership, and issue diplomas; and it should 
be imperative that these should be displayed in a conspicuous part of the 
office of each member. The diplomas to be formed of cardboard measuring 
12 in. by 8 in., or thereabouts, faced with leather, printed in gold, certify- 
ing membership, and stating the object and rules, and have an impres- 
sion of the seal of the Association. I would also suggest that each 
member should only pay a sum sufficient to cover the cost of the 
diploma; and that the payment of 1s. be asked for (by a form of letter 
to be agreed upon) annually. 

Managers and others who have at heart the best interests of this 
movement, which you so earnestly support, and who may be in a position 
to do so, should be allowed, without blame, to give a donation to the 
funds of the Association, so that the Committee may relieve of the 
whole or a part of the expense of their diploma, managers of smaller 
works who may apply—as a few shillings outlay, with the majority of 
working managers, cannot well be spared, although they may heartily 
desire to see some such movement succeed. All will admit that it is of 
great moment that each and every one connected with the management 
of gas-works should become members ; while it is also desirable that the 
diploma card should be one that, from an artistic point of view, would 
be creditable in any office. 

As your share of the work of the ‘‘ British Gas Industry Association,” 
I should think you would be very willing to supply them with any 
number of copies of your editorial article on ‘‘ A Question of Reform,” 
so that a copy may be addressed, under cover, to all whom the Com- 
mittee may consider eligible, and to whom they would be ever willing 
to extend the right hand of fellowship. W. Key 

Tradeston Gas-Works, Glasgow, Jan. 18, 1838. ; F 





Srr,—Your clear, unmistakeable, and outspoken article in the last 
number of the Jovurnan, under the heading of “ A Question of Reform,” 
deserves the best thanks of every man who would wish to walk erect, 
and be able to look every other man in the face. It is time, as you 
suggest, that common action should be taken in this matter, not only by 
commercial firms, but by every honest gas manager who values his self- 
respect, and who is not inclined to barter his honour in exchange for a 
few pieces of silver. Light, and more light, brought to bear upon public 
opinion will doubtless prepare the way, and help to clear away this 
moral gloom in our midst. But, with it all, I am inclined to think, with 
your correspondent ‘‘ Legislation,” that an Act of Parliament dealing 
with this “ open oft very urgently needed ; and the sooner such an 
Act becomes law the better. 

Glasgow, Jan. 19, 1888. Moaz Lior. 


WELDON MUD FOR GAS PURIFICATION. 

Srr,— On behalf of my colleague, Dr. Hood, and myself, I hasten to 
thank you for the very fair and temperate manner in which you have 
criticized the paper which we recently presented to the London Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry. We are also sensible of the 
courteous treatment we have received at the hands of Mr. John T. 
Sheard, in the letter which he has addressed upon the same subject to 
the Journat (ante, p. 110). : 

We trust we shall not be misunderstood if we ask permission to defer 
our reply to both until such time as we have completed the experiments 
which are now in course of progress. We have fully explained the 
reasons which compelled the premature publication of our results ; and 
we hope that they may be regarded as satisfactory to your readers, To 
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enter into a controversy at the present stage would clearly be to handi- 
cap ourselves, and would perhaps lead us into making statements with 
respect to other processes which would immediately give rise to further 
comment. We are most anxious to avoid both contingencies. We 
would, therefore, ask that for the present our paper may only be judged 
by the theoretical merits which may attach to it. 


1, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., Jan, 18, 1888. A. Gorpow Saramon. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PARA GAS-WORKS. 

Srr,—In the report of the annual meeting of the Para Gas Company, 
Limited, given in the Journat for the 17th inst., the Chairman makes 
several statements which call for some explanation. This I shall give 
without entering in any way on the privately personal side of the subject ; 
the pages of the Journat not being the place for that. 

In justice to myself, I wish to point out that I left the Company’s 
service on Aug. 2, 1887 ; and that therefore five-sixths of the year’s work- 
ing was under my management. Having stated this, and that I entered 
on my duties on June 1, 1885, finding the plant in a dilapidated condition, 
I give a few results accomplished in the 26 months :— 


Increased private consumption of gas, March half year 
of 1887, over March, 1885 . ..... . - 27 per cent. 

Dn na 5 se a a se EE 

Increased tar (average half-year’s increase, 21 per cent.) 12 Pe 

The three months ending June 30, 1887, show an increased sale of 10 
Fer cent. in coke, and 73 per cent. in tar, over the first three months of 
the previous half year ; proving that the development of the Company’s 
business was still progressing, even when compared with my own 
working. 

The above remarks also apply to the leakage; the 223 per cent., and 
the 27 per cent., being due chiefly to the ruinous state of the gasholder 
crowns, but partly to the wretched condition of the services in the 
district. The leakage of 9°8 per cent. in the March half year of 1887 
was due in part to the very large amount of main-laying done. I am 
glad to note that the September half year only shows a loss of about 
6 per cent., notwithstanding the difficulties I had to encounter in laying 
the mains during the wet season. Yet I cannot help remarking that I 
expected a greater decrease ; but, not being in possession of the quanti- 
ties given for the public lamps, I am unable to judge. 

The 2 per cent. dividend is no matterfor surprise to me. There we 
sufficient balance at the credit of the profit and loss account at Marcb, 
1887, to have paid a dividend at the same rate, and to have carried 
forward a balance of nearly £5000. No dividend had been paid for 
some years before I went out; so that the fact of there being a 
dividend at all (notwithstanding amounts written off for bad debts 
accrued before my time, aud the cost of heavy repairs) can only be 
attributed to my management. 

With regard to the fines, the state of affairs looked quite as rosy 
in my own experience; and it will be time enough to ‘“‘ shout’’ when 
the Company are “ out of the wood.” 

Lastly, the Chairman states that I “ was allowed to resign; ”’ add- 
ing an innuendo which conveys a wrong meaning. The only sense in 
which it can be said that I “ was allowed to resign”’ is that I had a 
three years’ agreement, and no provision was made for resignation 
except in case of sickness. The facts are as follows :—My resignation 
was sent in with my “ refusal’? on April 2, 1887. The Board met 
on April 21, and communicated to me that ‘they were unable to 
accept my resignation.” At a future meeting, on May 19, my resigna- 
tion was accepted; leaving the date of my departure from Parg in my 


own hands. . 
Stourbridge, Jan. 20, 1888. Frep. J. Nortu. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN BRAZING AND WELDING. 

Sim,—The cheapening of oxygen by Brin’s process of manufacture 
has put into the hands of metal workers a new power. I have re- 
cently made a few experiments with the compressed oxygen and coal 
gas, and found that, with a 4-inch gas supply, a joint could be 
brazed in a 2-inch wrought-iron pipe in about one minute; the heat 
being very short, the redness not extending over 1 inch on each side 
of the joint. 

The appearance of the surface after brazing led me to experiment 
further with welding—a process which is not possible with ordinary 
coal gas and air, owing to the formation of magnetic oxide on the 
surfaces. Contrary to my expectation, a good weld was obtained on 
an iron wire 4 inch diameter, with a very small blowpipe, having an 
air-jet about ,; inch diameter. This matter requires to be taken up 
and tried on a large scale for such work as welding boiler plates, 
which, it appears to me, can be done perfectly, with far less trouble 
than would be necessary to braze an ordinary joint. The great advan- 
tage of this would be that the boilers would need no handling; but 
could be welded with an ordinary large blowpipe in position, and with 
about one-tenth the labour at present required. 

The cost of the oxygen is trifling; and it is evident from the 
results obtained in brazing that the consumption of gas would be 
considerably less than one-fourth that necessary with an air blast, 
irrespective of the fact that welding is possible with an oxygen blast, 
whereas it is not possible if air is used. 

The surface of iron heated to welding heat by this means comes out 
singularly clean and free from scale; and a small bottle of compressed 
oxygen, with a blowpipe and a moderate gas supply, would make the re- 
pairs of machinery, boilers, brewing coppers, and other unwieldy ap- 
paratus a very simple matter. The trouble and difficulty of making 
good boiler crowns, which so frequently ‘‘come down,” would be very 
small ae oe workman has an unlimited source of heat at 
command under perfect and instant control. 2 

Wanstastin, dan. 34, 1606. Taos. FrercHes. 





Tae Mip-Kent Water Company’s ProvisionaL ORDER APPLICATION.—At 
the meeting of the Malling Rural Sanitary Authority on Monday last week, 
application was made by the Mid-Kent Water Company for permission to 
lay mains and supply water in the district, under the terms of a Provi- 
sional Order which they are seeking to obtain from the Board of Trade. 
It was pointed out that the district was much in need of water, and that 
the supply which the Company proposed to furnish was of the purest kind. 
The necessary consent was given. 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—EXAMINER’S ROOM.—Tuurspay, Jay, 19 
(Before Mr. Roztnson.) 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (No.1) BILL, 
THE SALE OF WATER FROM THE SEVERN TUNNEL, 

On the above-named Bill coming before the Examiner ;for prooj of 
compliance with Standing Orders, 

Mr. Coates (of Messrs. Dyson and Co., Parliamentary Agents for the 
Bristol Water Company) appeared, and raised the objection that one of 
the clauses of the Bill was not covered by the public notices which haj 
been given. He said that under this measure the Great Western Rgjj. 
way Company sought power to sell to local authorities spring wate 
they were pumping from the Severn Tunnel. Last session a Bill wa 
promoted by various gentlemen in Bristol to supply this water to the 
city; and power was sought to sell the undertaking to the Bristol Coy. 
poration. The Bill was brought before the Corporation and approved of 
by them. It was opposed, of course, by the Water Company, and wa 
thrown out. Now, under the present Bill, the Great Western Company 
and the Bristol Corporation might enter into an agreement for the gals 
and purchase of this water; and the clause proceeded to specify that the 
Corporation might supply the water so obtained “in such a manner anj 
for such purposes and within such limits as they think fit.” The words 
“ within such limits as they think fit” were not in the notices; and he 
submitted that the insertion of these words gave a totally different com. 
plexion to the clause. If the clause had been drawn in the form of the 
notices, there would have been no question as to whether or not it re. 
pealed the Act the protection of which the Bristol Company at present 
enjoyed. It would not doso. For the Public Health Act, under which 
local authorities might supply water, only permitted them to do so if ther 
was not already in the district a statutory company able and willing to 
supply it. But the insertion of the words, “ within such limits as they 
think fit,” would override that Act, and enable the Corporation to supply 
the water they bought from the Great Western Railway Company within 
the city of Bristol, if they thought fit, and, therefore, to the detriment of 
the Water Company. 

Mr. Pritt (of Messrs. Sherwood and Co., Parliamentary Agents for the 
Railway Company) said that at the Monmouthshire end of the Severn 
Tunnel, and not at the Bristol end, the Company were pumping a vast 
quantity of water, which it cost a great deal of money to get rid of. The 
clause to which attention had been drawn would enable them to dispose 
of this water—not necessarily for domestic purposes, but perhaps for irri- 
gation and other such purposes. It did not give the Bristol Corporation 
any power tosupply water in the district of the Water Company, which 
they were expressly prohibited from doing by the Public Health Act. The 

rohibitive clause in the Public Health Act would still remain in force, 
ristol was not mentioned at all in the Bill. 

Mr. Coates said the Bill gave the Railway Company power to sell their 
water to any local authority ; and, of course, to the Bristol Corporation 
among them. 

Mr. Pritt said the clause would be operative in such a case as this: 
There were, on the Monmouthshire side of the river, certain Commis- 
sioners of Sewers who required water, and the water might be sold to 
them. Many of them had power to construct works. For them this 
clause would be valid and valuable. It was stretching the clause beyond 
any possibility of meaning to say it would itself give power to local autho- 
rities to construct wo:ks. But the Examiner would remember that it 
was not the merits of the Bill that were before him, but solely whether 
the notices did not cover the provisions of the Bill. He could not de 
cide that the Standing Orders were not complied with unless he was 
convinced that the clause with the words objected to would enable some- 
thing to be done whichcould not be done without these words. 

Mr. Coates said there was nothing to prevent the Railway Company 
laying a main in the tunnel, and delivering water to the Bristol Corpora 
tion at their doors. 

The Examiner observed, however, that it would be necessary for the 
a to lay mains in the city before they could supply this water 
to the citizens ; and the Public Health Act would prevent them doing this, 
seeing that there was already a statutory Company supplying water. 

Mr. CoaTEs maintained that the Public Health Act would only prevent 
the Corporation constructing water-works; it would not prevent them 
from laying down distributing-pipes. 

The Examiner said he did not believe it would be possible for the Cor- 
sea to supply this water in Bristol without such works as the Public 

ealth Act would at present prevent them from constructing. He there- 
fore repelled the objection, and ruled that the Standing Orders had been 
complied with. 


MANCHESTER WATER Suppty.—The Water Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation at their meeting last Thursday had the question of the present 
condition of the reservoirs under their consideration ; and they felt it to 
be most important that the public should be informed that at no time for 
many years past has the stock of water at the commencement of the year 
fallen so lowas itis now. The consumption also is upwards of 2 million 
gallons per day in excess of what it was in 1879, when the stock fell toa 
very low point; but this year the water in store is even less than it was 
then. The position of affairs is regarded as very serious. The rainfall at 
Woodhead was only 30 inches during the past year; being 10 inches lower 
than in the driest years for 33 years past. 


ConTINENTAL Union WaTER-Works Company, Liwirep.—The formation 
of this Company, with a capital of £1,000,000, in £5 shares, was recently 
notified in the Journat. The object is to acquire and work certain con- 
ceissons for supplying water to the cities of Leghorn, Savona, Porto 
Maurizio, and Oneglia, and various towns and cities on the Continent and 
elsewhere at present without any regular or adequate means of supply. 
Leghorn and the district contains 109,000, Savona and Vado, 44,000, and 
Porto Maurizio and Oneglia 17,000 inhabitants. The present supply of 
water to Leghorn (one of the most important commercial cities in Italy) 
is reported to be totally inadequate. The concession for this city is for 
years. Savona is a prosperous commercial port; but there is no potable 
water, except such as is derived from wells, which is reported as unwhole- 
some. The concession includes Vado, and has been granted by the 
Municipality for 90 years. Porto Maurizio and Oneglia, in the vicinity of 
San Remo, are well-known pleasure resorts; but are entirely without 
water supply except from wells. The concessions are in perpetuity, with 
municipal guarantees of an annual subvention of 32,000 frs. until the 
rentals of the Company at these stations equal thisamount. The revenue 
to be derived from these works is based upon an estimated gross annual 
rental at Leghorn of £29,000, at Savona of £10,000, and at Porto Maurizio 
and Oneglia of £3200—a total of £42,200, or equivalent to a payment of & 
little more than 1d. per week per head of the population. 
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egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Saturpay Jan. 21. 
(Before Justice KEKEWICH.) 
MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF SALFORD UV. HUNTER. 

This matter again came before the Court this morning, by adjournment 
on asummons for farther particulars. It was originally before his Lord- 
ship on Nov. 19, when it was fully reported by us.* It then stood over for 
the defendant to file an affidavit of documents, and this had been done; 
but the plaintiffs considered it insufficient, and a summons had been taken 
out within the last few days for a further and better aflidavit—the plain- 
tifs alleging that it was impossible for them to give full particulars of 
some of the charges they intend —— against the defendant until they 
have had the discovery they are entitled to of the documents which are in 

ion of the defendant. 

Mr. WarnminaTon, Q.C., appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. Crare and 
Dr. Panxuurst for the defendant. 

After a sharp discussion between Counsel, it was arranged that the 
matter should again stand over; plaintiffs’ Counsel undertaking to give 
the defendant a statement of particulars, but not pledging himself that 
they should not be added to hereafter on fuller information. 

Mr. Cuare said he only wanted to have fair warning of the case which 
was to be alleged against him. He also asked for an extension of time for 
sending in the statement of defence, and suggested a fortnight after de- 
livery of the particulars. 

Justice Kekewicn thought a fortnight was long enough ; but if the par- 
ticulars showed that it was a very big case, an application might be made 
to extend the time. 


SOUTHAMPTON BOROUGH MAGISTRATES’ COURT. 
Tuurspay, Jan. 19 
(Before Messrs. A. PeGLER and J. Lemon.) 
SOUTHAMPTON GAS COMPANY UV. WATSON.—THE DEPOSIT QUESTION. 

To-day Mr. A. Watson, a china merchant of Salisbury, carrying on 
business in High Street, Southampton, was summoned by the Southamp- 
ton Gas Company for non-payment of the balance of a gas account 
amounting to £5. 

Mr. Lamport appeared for the Company; the defendant was not pro- 
fessionally represented. 

The case was not the pase pany | of a person who did not pay his gas 
account because he was unable to do so, but one in which the defendant 
claimed that £5 which he deposited with the Company as security when 
he first became their customer should go in liquidation of the account 
for gas afterwards supplied to him; and having met the balance beyond 
this, he maintained that there was nothing due from him, The Company. 
on the other hand, though they expressed regret, through their solicitor, 
at having to proceed against the defendant, maintained that they were 
bound to do so for the protection of their own interests as well as those of 
theircustomers generally, and to sustain parliamentary rights securing them 
against loss by the non-payment of gas accounts. Though the facts of the 
case were hardly in dispute, a vast deal of correspondence had passed 
between the parties ; and the hearing occupied several hours. 

Mr. Lamport, in opening the case, stated that the Company had sus- 
tained a loss through the previous tenant of the premises, and when Mr. 
Watson, as a complete stranger to them, took the shop, they required of 
him security, and he deposited £5. Doubtless had they known him asa 
gentleman of position and wealth in Salisbury, they would not have re- 
quired such an undertaking of him. Defendant paid one quarter’s rent ; 
but when the second was applied for, he wrote claiming to be allowed to 
liquidate the £5 in the current account, though he added that he should 
not object to the deposit remaining if the Company paid him interest for 
it. He further stated that the Wilts and Dorset Bank, or Mr. Pegler, J.P., 
of Southampton, would satisfy them as to his trustworthiness, To this 
the Company wrote that they would be quite willing to return the £6 if 
Mr. Watson obtained a guarantor to sign an undertaking on his behalf to 
be responsible. Mr. Watson wrote, in reply, that he objected to be gua- 
rantor for another, and certainly should not ask anyone to be a guarantor 
forhim. He named again the references he had given in Southampton ; 
and added that having been established in business in Salisbury, as well as 
at Reading, for many years, it was rather strange he should not be trusted 
for his gas from quarter to quarter. He also went on to question the right 
of the Company to act as they were doing; and it was this that deter- 
mined the Company to take proceedings to establish their right. Mr. 
Lamport referred to the fact that Mr. Pegler, J.P. (whose adjudication on 
the case, nevertheless, he was quite willing to accept), had offered to pay 
the £50n Mr. Watson’s behalf; but in the absence of any knowledge that 
Mr. Watson had authorized him to do so, and especially as he had inti- 
mated his desire to legally contest the point, he refused to accept it without 
communicating with the defendant, besides which he could not admit it to be 
a legal tender, as the money was not actually offered. There being £9 7s. 6d. 
cue for gas consumed, Mr. Watson sent a cheque for £4 7s. 6d. to the 
Company; making, as he said, with the £5 held y them, a complete set- 
tlement of the account. But they refused to accept it as such, and sent 
the cheque back. The defendant then sent the amount in cash; but the 
Company wrote telling him again it could not be received in that way, 
= he might have the money back, or they would put it to his account. 
f eonelusion, Mr. Lamport said if defendant would admit the legal rights 
. the Company, they would be content, now they knew who he was and 

about him, to accept the references given, and return his £5. 

Defendant said he did not dispute for a moment the right of the Com- 
pany to require security by way of deposit from strangers, and he gave it 
at once upon it being demanded of him. But he did not admit the legal 
ne of the Company to hold his money ad infinitum ; and the words of 

e Act being “ such security as the Company shall deem satisfactory,” he 
maintained that, independent of the £5, he had since given security which 
ought to be satisfactory ” to any man out of Bedlam. 
be taj uiuPoRs, intimating that, in certain eventualities, the case would 

br en elsewhere, proceeded to call witnesses. 

After the case ha gone on for some time, 
effc : Cuarrman submitted a written proposal to the defendant, to the 
with that the Company having consented tosupply him with gas in future 
nen a any deposit or guarantee, he did not contest their legal right to 

T ™ a deposit from persons who might be new consumers of gas. 

1s Mr. Watson assented to. 
th t. Lawport remarked that if an order was made in the case, the £5 
ould be returned the next day. 
CuarrMan thereupon tore up the paper and adjourned the Court. 


Teassembling later in the day, documentary evidence was put in; 
snd amongst other witnesses called was the Company’s Secretary, Mr. C. 
ry Smith, at the close of whose evidence an altercation took place 








* See Journat, Vol. L., p. 931, 





between him and the Chairman, which resulted in Mr. Smith leaving the 
Court before the proceedings had terminated. 

Defendant then addressed the Bench at some length on the treatment he 
had received at the hands of the Company. He urged that the Company’s 
Act was to be construed in a common-sense manner, and the deposit re- 
tained only as long as they required to satisfy themselves of the responsi- 
bility of the person with whom they were dealing. Had the Legislature 
contemplated a longer holding, they would certainly have provided for the 
payment of interest to the depositor. He urged that, having rebuilt the 
premises, and placed in them a stock valued at £3000 or £4000, and given 
a reference to his bankers and a Justice of the Peace for Southampton, he 
had amply fulfilled the requirements of the statute ; and after eight months 
his £5 ought no longer to bs retained by the Company. 

The CuarrMan intimated that, strictly construing the section of the Act, 
the Bench were bound to makean orderfor payment. He did not hesitate 
to say that they considered it a most arbitrary proceeding on the part of the 
Company ; and to mark their sense of this they disallowed costs. 

Defendant asked that execution might be stayed, so that he might not 
be debarred from taking the case elsewhere. 

Mr. Lamport said defendant had power to appeal within four months. 
He then asked that at least the costs of the Court might be allowed; the 
Company having according to the decision, acted within their rights. 

The Cuatrman said, though they only amounted to a few shillings, the 
only way by which they could mark their sense of the Company's procedure 
was by disallowing the costs. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





BLACKBURN COUNTY COURT.—Monpay, Jan. 16, 
(Before Mr. Coventry, Judge.) 
WATER ASSESSMENTS AT DARWEN. 

To-day an action brought by the Darwen Corporation against Mr. J. 
Holden, a property owner of the borough, to recover £4 10s. 3d. in respect 
of water-rent, was before his Honour. 

Mr. CosTEKER appeared for the Corporation; Mr. Wiruers represented 
the defendant. 

Mr. CosTEekeR said the account extended as far back as 1881. At that 
time the charge for water was regulated by the Over Darwen Improve- 
ment Act of 1879. By section 15 it was enacted that the water-rent for 
domestic purposes should be 64 per cent. per annum on the annual rack- 
rent of the premises supplied ; or if not on the rack-rent, upon the annual 
value. There was also a provision that the minimum charge should not 
be less than 10s. a year if paid in advance, or 12s. if paid inarrear. The 
main contention was whether this proviso applied to each house, or to 
the whole block which a man might own. 

Mr. Wiruers held that the charge applied to the whole block, and not 
to the separate houses. Defendant had, he said, been owner of eight 
houses and a shop since 1886. Prior to that time, from December 1883, 
he had only owned eight houses. This point had never been raised before, 
The charge had always been made on the percentage of the assessment, 
except when it did not come to the minimum ; and then it had been made 
on that amount. The defendant ha been charged 10s. per house—the 
minimum amount—except in respect of one house and shop, which was 
assessed at £11; and therefore he was charged 8 per cent. on that, which 
exceeded the minimum charge. 

Both Solicitors agreed that the account was correct up to 1584. 

Mr. J. H. Ellison, Borough Accountant, said the defendant compounded 
with his tenants for the rate, and an allowance of 3d. per house was made 
to him for his water-rate. 

In reply to Mr. WirHers, witness admitted that the notice produced 
had been sent to all property-owners in the district. He did not know 
that the defendant was assessed in the rs for the whole of his property, 
and that he was not separately assessed. He was certainly assessed sepa- 
rately in the rate-book. 

Mr. Wiruers said if the defendant’s contention was right—that he ought 
to be assessed on the gross value—he had paid all that was due. 

Witness said he had made out the amount on the basis of the gross value 
at 8 per cent., but he could not make it come to what Mr. Withers did. 

Mr. CosTexer said his contention was that each house should be charged 
separately. 

Mr. Wrruers asked if his friend was prepared to admit that the defen- 
dant was assessed on the gross amount of the a. 

Mr. CosTEKeR said he was not; but, even if this were so, he held that 
it would not make any difference. He contended that each house was, 
and must be, rated separately for election purposes; and the only reason 
the defendant received |but one rate-paper was to save the rate collector 
the inconvenience of making out as many papers as he had houses. 

His Honour said he believed the Corporation were entitled to a verdict 
for £3 14s. 3d. 

The Corporation did not ask for costs. 





Tue Exvectric Licut in THE Nortu Suretps New Marxet.—The new 
covered market for North Shields, referred to in our last issue, was duly 
opened on Thursday last by the Mayor of Tynemouth (Mr. G. Dodds), in 
the presence of a vast concourse of spectators. So large a display of the 
electric light seemed to be a source of wonderment to the inhabitants ; but 
the effect of the new illuminant was chilling as compared with gas—a 
condition of things that was not improved by the intenseness of the pre- 
vailing frosty atmosphere. The warming powers of the old light were, of 
course, conspicuous by their absence; and people perforce went shivering 
to their homes. 

Water ConsuMERS AND THE WaTER Companres’ (REGULATION OF 
Powers) Act.—In the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice yesterday, the case of The Chelsea Water-Works Company v. Paulett 
—an appeal froma decision given by Mr. Paget at the Hammersmith 
Police Court last October, and reported in the JournaL at the time—came 
on for hearing. The respondent was tenant, at 13s. per week, of a house in 
Burnthwaite Road, Walham Green; the landlord paying all rates and 
taxes, including the water-rate. The landlord had an agreement with 
the Company that he should pay for this and some other houses 
£9 16s. a year, whether the houses were occupied or not. In de- 
fault of payment, the Company were to be at liberty to collect the 
money from the tenants or to cut off the supply. The landlord had paid 
all money due under the agreement; and on ee 5, 1887, he gave the 
respondent notice to quit on the 12th. The tenant did not leave; and on the 
16th of Obtober the water supply was cut off—the landlord having required 
that this should be done. The Company were summoned for havin 
stopped the supply; and the Magistrate convicted them in the penalty o 
2s.a day for 21 days. It was this decision that was now appealed against. 
Justice Hawkins expressed the opinion that the Magistrate's decision was 
wrong, as this was a case that did not at all fall within the statute under 
which the complaint was made. The decision was reversed, with costs. 
A full report of the case will appear next week. 
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Pliscellaneons Helos. 


EUROPEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held on Mon- 
day last, at the London Offices, 11, Austin Friars, E.C.—Mr. W. Wuirs in 
the chair. 

The Szcretary (Mr. W. Williams) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and also the following report of the Directors :— 

Although the aggregate increase of gas-rental since the close of the last financial 
year, does not quite attain 4 per cent., the general results, so far as they can be 
estimated at this period, appear to be more satisfactory than this moderate in- 
crease of business would seem to indicate. 

The value of all residuals is no ope ; coke being in demand, owing to the cold 
weather which has prevailed, and tar and ammoniacal products being in course of 
recovery from the low — to which they had fallen. 

The supply of coals has been secured for three years, on reduced terms; and 
treights for their conveyance abroad, from Newcastle, are under contract for five 
years, at rates which will bear favourable comparison with any previously paid by 
this Company since its establishment. 

At the last half-yearly meeting, the Directors stated that the Nantes concession 

been extended to the end of the year 1926. They have now the satisfaction 
to report that all the suburban districts, including the important one Chantenay, 
have been d in like for the same term. 

The gasholders at Rouen and Sotteville required for the additional storeage of 
gs in those rapidly-increasing localities have been completed. 

The debentures which pao on the Ist inst. were duly met, to the full amount 
of £10,500; and the Board now renew the offer made last year, to pay off, by 
anticipation, any portion of the balance of £52,550 still outstanding, which the 
holders may desire to receive. 


Referring to the aoe adopted at the annual general meeting, held on the 18th 
of July, 1887, it must be borne in mind that the Board then declared their intention 
of adding 1 per cent. in future to the interim dividend (should the state of the 
Company's affairs appear to them to warrant such a payment), instead of a bonus 
4&4 the same rate, as declared in July last; so that the provisional dividend the 
shareholders will be entitled to receive on the 1st of February next will be 5 per 
cent. on the capital, free of income-tax, in lieu of 4 per cent. paid in February last 
year. 

The Cuatnman: Gentlemen,—I feel great pleasure in meeting you again 
with such a favourable report. It is not thatthe increase of business has 
been very large; but the attendant circumstances are to my mind very 
promising. There can be no doubt that trade is emerging from the state 
of depression which has so long afflicted it abroad as well as at home, 
This being the case, we shall, I have no doubt, feel a corresponding benefit 
by means of a large increase in the consumption of gas. Yon will have 
observed that the residuals are already yielding better results; and, by 
well-timed contracts, we have secured an ample supply of raw material 
for several years to come, on conditions which will bear comparison with 
those of any similar undertaking. Whilst thus providing for the next few 
years, you will see that we are not unmindful of the future. We have 
taken great pains to secure the outposts of our principal concessions. Thus 
at Nantes we have now concessions for the whole of the city and the 
surrounding districts, extending over 39 years. I may add that we are 
also in negotiation for similar advantages in other towns and their suburbs ; 
but as the proposed contracts have not yet been finally settled, it would not 
be prudent to say more at present. Itis very pleasing to call attention to the 
flourishing condition of the Company's financial position, which induces 
the Board to seek offers for the premature repayment of the debentures 
still outstanding. In any case, they will all be cleared off on the Ist of 
July, 1892. Ihave only one more matter to refer to,and that is the 
interim dividend we intend to pay on the Ist of February. It is an 
increase of 1 per cent. on that paid last year; but the bonus declared 
in July, was as explained at the time, only put in that shape to signify 
that it was exceptional, and therefore not likely to be continued. We 
hope, however, if the accounts to the 3lst of March next come out as 
well as I think they will, to recommend in August the final dividend, 
as usual. I will now move—‘ That the report of the Directors be received 
and adopted.” 

Mr. H. Sotomons seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. Hesketu Jones said he did not think the resolution should be 
passed without some remarks from the proprietors’ side of the table; and 
the only observations he wished to make were of a congratulatory cha- 
racter.- He was sure his fellow-shareholders must feel pleased indeed to 
hear the report that had been read to them, showing the very satisfactory 
state of the Company’s affairs, both as regards its finances and its general 
stability. He thought the position of the Company was “Al” in the 
market; and it was indeed highly gratifying to him that what he fore- 
shadowed at the last half-yearly meeting had taken place. With these 
few remarks he begged to subscribe to the passing of the resolution. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. R. Morton, seconded by Mr. Roay, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman and Directors for their careful management 
of the Company’s business during the half year. 

The Cuarrman, in returning thanks, said that the Directors were very 
— to receive this vote from the shareholders. As Chairman of the 
oard, he would only say they did all they could to secure the prosperit 
of the concern; and they seized every opportunity that occurred whic 
they thought would be beneficial tothe Company. As a result, they found 
that what they had done at Nantes and at their other stations had not only 
increased the tenure of their lease and concession, but had been for 

the mutual benefit both of the shareholders and the gas consumers. 

The proceedings then terminated. 








OLDHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
THE Gas PRoFITS AND THE AMOUNT OF THE BorovuaH Rate. 

At the Meeting of the Finance Committee of the Corporation of Oldham 
last Cee aay the Chairman (Alderman Radcliffe) made a statement re- 
specting the financial position of the borough and the estimate for the rate 
for the financial year 1888-9. Heexplained that a deficit of £4000 on the 
ap ear’s income had to be made up. Of this £1000 had been spent 

y the Watch Committee in renewing and replacing lamp-posts and pro- 
viding new lamp-heads, &c. Last year, by some mistake, nothing was put 
in for fittings. He was told to leave out the gas estimates, and he left 
them out, and the fittings as well. The Gas Committee, on the other hand, 
had handed them over £800 more than they took into account when 
they fixed the last rate. £4000 was 2d. in the pound. The present estimates, 
as —— by the Committees, showed that a 2s, 8d. rate would be required ; 
and this was saesting that new property to the value of £7000 was 
erected. He calculated that, if they would pay their way and provide 
for the requirements of the various Committees, they must have a rate 
of 2s. 10d. Mr. Whittaker said he noticed in the estimate that there 
was nothing about the increased revenue for the water-works, and he 
could not tell why the gas-works were paying so much. Alderman Rad- 
cliffe said respecting the gas-works the balance had been ascertained, and it 
was the amount of profit made; but the estimated profit to be devoted to 
the relief of the rates next year was £7600, £13,800 was the ascertained 
amount of profit for the present year. Mr. Whittaker observed that they 





were paying £2000 more for lighting. Alderman Radcliffe said he had ¢, 
plained that ; £1000 of it was for new lamp-pillars and lamp-heads ¢ 
and £1000 was to come in this year. This was entirely aD expendituy, 
on fittings, lamps, gas-mains, dc. Mr. Whittaker said he had asked {, 
question because he thought that if they were paying this amount jy 
extra lighting they ought to {have some credit for it at the gas-work, 
Alderman Radcliffe explained that the total estimates were £16,000 mo, 
than they were last year. ‘To this should be added £4000, which he ha 
explained to them. This made £20,000, which amount was made upto, 
large extent by the gas differences and the cost of the new Court of Quart 
Sessions. The amount to be paid to the borough fund from the Gas Depar,. 
ment for the year ending March, 1887, was £13,809 2s. 11d. The estimate 
profit for the year 1887-8 was £7600. This was the anticipated profit; 
was not made, and they could not take it into account; and, besides, thy 
members knew, as well as he did, that they were under a different régin, 
at the gas-works to what they were. Alderman Kelsall remarked that 
had suffered at both ends; there was less profit to come from the 
works, and the expenditure had increased. The Mayor (Alderman Pig: 
expressed the opinion that the Corporation was an economically manage 
concern. It had, he said, been a marvel how they had managed with » 
small a rate as they had done; but they had to increase it now that tl, 
amount they obtained from the gas-works was reduced and their expenjj. 
ture had increased. It was decided to recommend the Town Council» 
levy a rate of 2s. 94d. in the pound—an increase of 94d. 





THE WORCESTER CORPORATION AND THE GAS COMPANY, 
At the Meeting of the Watch and Lighting Committee of the Worcester 
Corporation last Friday, a report was read with regard to points of differ. 
ence between the Gas Company and the Committee, stating that the cop. 
tract for lighting the public lamps for the years 1887-8-9 had not yet been 
executed, and the delay was due to a number of questions which had bem 
raised both as to the price to be charged for lighting the lamps and aly 
as to the provisions to be inserted in the contract. At the last meeting of 
the Committee arbitration was suggested; and the Solicitor to the Gy 
Company had written stating that the Directors declined any reference ty 
arbitration. The Gas Sub-Committee, therefore, recommen ed the Watch 
Committee to abide by its decision to require the insertion of words, tle 
omission of which would extend the prohibition against using tests to al 
occasions and proceedings of every kind ; to insist upon the retention in 
the contract oe a clause as to the delegation of the Council’s powers to the 
Watch Committee; and to cause the whole of the circumstances co 
nected with the long delay in settling the draft to be reported to th 
Council, with a suggestion that the Council should inform the Company 
that they would not be prepared to make any further payments on account 
of public lighting until the contract was settled. The present difficulty 
with the Company would have been avoided if the Worcester Com- 
pany had been in the same {position as the large majority of gu 
companies. The Sub-Committee were of opinion that, independent) 
of the question as to the Council acquiring the Company’s undertaking, 
as to the expediency of which the Sub-Committee were of the same opiniou 
as before, the Council should consider the desirability of asking Parliament 
for powers to place the Company in just the same position as other com- 
anies with reference to their statutory obligations. The report was adopted, 
Mir. Downes then drew attention to the last published accounts of tli 
Company; and characterized the increase in the productior of gas # 
something stupendous. It had, hesaid, been somewhere about 70 per cent, 
without the slightest increase in the capital of the Company for producing 
it. The reserve fund in two years had been increased by £1500; and be 
contended that a large proportion of the sum on deposit at the bank (£250) 
would be better enabe ed in the pockets of business men—consumers 0! 
the gas. He coment that there was no justification whatever for thein 
crease in price which took place two years ago; anda further reduction wus 
fairly due to the citizens. He therefore moved that the Council be recon- 
mended to represent to the Company that their last published account 
justify the citizens in asking for a further reduction in the price of gas 
private consumers. The motion was carried. 





STOKE GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Stoke-upon-Trent Town Council last Thursday- 
the Mayor (Alderman Baddeley) in the chair—Alderman Leason movel 
that the Town Clerk be instructed to take steps to obtain the sanction 0 
the Local Government Board toa Provisional Order to enable the Corpor 
tion to pay off their debt on the gas-works by annual instalments of print 
pal and interest, giving the Corporation authority to deal with any debt 
or debts in order of priority ; such payments being of sufficient amoutt 
annually to clear off the whole of the debt within the time specified by the 
Local Gas Acts of 1875 and 1883. He explained that the Gas Committee 
were opposed to the principle of a sinking fund ; and by the scheme which 
they proposed to have sanctioned by a Provisional Order, they would le 
able to discharge the whole of the gas-works loan in four years less thi 
the time alowed by their Acts, without any additional cost to the borough. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Sant, who said that the Gas Committ 
having satisfied the Local Government Board that they were doing reilly 
more than they were called upon to get rid of the gas-works liabilities, the 
Board had suggested that they should obtain the Order so as to secure 
the members of the Committee from personal liability. The motion wis 
unanimously agreed to. A special meeting of the Council was subsequently 
held for the purpose of considering a Bill now being promoted in Parli« 
ment for vesting in the Corporation of Longton, a portion of the under 
taking of the Staffordshire Potteries Water-Works Company. Aldermal 
Leason explained that by their Bill the Longton Corporation proposed # 
acquire the Meir pumping station ; and as this was the principal source’ 
the Stoke water supply, if Longton succeeded, Stoke, instead of being # 


the happy condition it had hitherto occupied, would be left practically 
without a supply of water at all. It was in no spirit of hostility to Long: 


ton, but simply to protect the interests of Stoke, that he moved—“ Tut 
the Town Clerk be instructed to take the necessary proceedings for tlé 
purpose of opposing the Bill for vesting the Corporation of Longton W! 
the Longton portion of the undertaking of the Staffordshire Potters 
Water-Works Company, and for other purposes, so far as the Bill affects 
the rights and interests of the borough of Stoke-on-Trent; and make 
necessary orders thereon.” In the course of a brief discussion, he 
stated that Newcastle and Fenton were opposing the Bill; and that ie 
ley was not only opposing the Bill, but also one for additional powers whic 
was being promoted by the Water Company. The motion was cart 
unanimously. 





Tue Quauity of THE Leeps Gas.—Last Thursday a conference betweel 
a deputation of the Gas Committee of the Leeds Corporation and ory 
of the Magistrates took place in the Borough Court at the Town Ha - 
reference to the quality of the gas supplied by the Corporation, which # 
our readers are aware, has lately been the subject of considerable 0 
spondence. The result has not been made known; but the Tow2 C 
(Sir G. Morrison) is to communicate with the Magistrates. 
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THE BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY AND THE TUNSTALL 
LOCAL BOARD. 
Tue New Form or THE Company’s ACcouNTS. 

At the last Meeting of the Tunstall Local Board, the Clerk reported that 
he had written in the matter of an application by the British Gaslight 
Company, Limited, for sanction of a new form of account, to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Railway oe ae oe. of the Board of Trade, stating that 
he was directed, as Clerk to the Local Board, to bring before the Board of 
Trade several objections to the intended application. The proposed form 
of account did not, he said, comply with section 35 of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1871, as it did not include statements of the share and loan 
capital. There were no items for preference shares, debenture stock, or 
mortgage bonds, as provided in the schedule to the Act. Thecolumn for 
certified receipts was omitted. The item of collector’s salaries was placed 
under the head of management. The Local Board considered that as the 
Company had other stations besides the one in the Potteries, the item 
ould follow “salaries of inspectors, andclerks in rental office,” and should 
not form part of the general expenses of the Company in London. In 
Statement D—the reserve fund account—provision was made to show 
what sums had been received by them as premiums upon shares issued or 
debenture capital created. Since the year 1866, the Local Board were in- 
formed that upwards of £20,000 had been charged against the revenue 
account for depreciation ; and yet, according to the last accounts of the 
Company, the reserve fund was nil. The Local Board were strongly of 
opinion that with the proposed new form the amounts charged by the 
Company under this head should be brought into account; and that the 
statement should contain an item which would show the present balance 
in the hands of the Company as well as any future payments on account 
thereof. The Local Board also desired to call the attention of the Board 
of Trade to the practice adopted by the Company in the revenue account 
Bof bracketing together the charges for the proportions of Directors’ al- 
jowances, Auditors’ fees, salaries of Secretary and Accountants, Clerks, 
and office-keeper. The Local Board were of opinion that those items 
should be kept separate, and details under each head duly entered in the 
accounts. They therefore submitted that the proposed new form should 
not be sanctioned by the Board of Trade until these objections had been 
removed. The fact of the items referred to being omitted from the pre- 
vious accounts had led to much litigation and irritation between the Local 
Board and the Company; and the Board considered that the accounts 
ought to be in such a form as would enable them to obtain an insight into 
the actual state and working of the Company. 








































THE SWANSEA CORPORATION AND THE GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Company's APPLICATION FoR ADDITIONAL CAPITAL. 

At the Meeting of the Swansea Town Council last Wednesday, an im- 
portant document relating to the Swansea Gas Company was laid on the 
table. It was a copy of a communication addressed by the Town Clerk 
tothe Assistant Secretary of the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade, setting forth seriatim the objections of the Corporation to the 
Provisional Order applied for by the Company. They were as follows :— 
“The statement of capital deposited by the promoters at the Board of 
Trade states the authorized capital to be £125,000; but no explanation is 
afforded as to how the additional £25,000 became authorized capital. The 
Company are by their Act authorized to borrow £25,000; and it may be 
contended by them that the £25,000 additional capital was created under 
the provisions of the Companies’ Clauses Act, 1845, with respect to the 
conversion of borrowed money into capital (sections 56 to 60 inclusive). 
It is, however, submitted that such provisions do not apply in this case, 
where special provision is made in regard to the issue of new shares. The 
Corporation, therefore, submit that full investigation on this subject 
should be made. The maximum price of gas within the borough prescribed 
by the Swansea Gas Act, 1861, is 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. This, the Cor- 
poration are advised, is much too high. Provision should therefore be 
made for reducing the same, or for regulating the price according to a 
sliding scale, with a fair standard price, so as to conform with modern 
practice and to ensure economy. The illuminating power prescribed by 
the Company’s Act is 11 candles only. This, the Corporation submit, is 
much too low, and no sufficient means of testing the illuminating power 
isafforded. The provisions of the Company's Act are also defective in 
regard to the purity of the gas supplied by them. The Corporation also 
ask that a full inquiry may be made into the accounts and proceedings 
of the Company during the last 26 years, and respectfully submit that no 
farther powers should be granted to the Company unless proper pro- 
vision be made in regard to the matters hereinbefore referred to, and 
any other matters that may arise upon the investigation of the affairs of 
the Company.” 








































THE DUNGANNON TOWN COMMISSIONERS AND THE 
GAS-WORKS. 

A Special Meeting of the Dungannon Town Commissioners was held 
on Monday last week, when the suggested purchase of the works of the 
Dungannon Gas Company was discussed, in conjunction with a scheme for 
placing the town under the Towns Improvement Act. The Chairman 
(Lord Ranfurly) explained that, some time previously, Mr. T. A. Dickson, 
the Chairman of the Dungannon Gas Company, had asked him to go with 
the Solicitor of the Company and examine their books, with a view to 
arrange for the purchase of the gas-works by the Town Commissioners ; 
such examination to be of a private nature, as noone but himself and the 
Solicitor were to know anything about the matter. He did not think this 
Would be satisfactory ; and, in any case, he would not act without the 
special direction of the Commissioners. If, however, they decided on such 
course, he would rather they would appoint a person of some knowledge 
and authority. The accounts, if inquired into, should not be kept private 
from the Board, as he regarded this as altogether a matter for the 
members. He might say that 21 Town Commissioners should have more 
to do in connection with the town than simply disposing of the police-tax 
—& matter of £250. They should have the management of the gas, water, 
and sanitary, and other matters. It had been suggested that the ques- 
tion was @ very shaky one to deal with at a time when so many improve- 
ments were being made in lighting with oil and by electricity ; and he was 
inclined to think so himself. But they could, under the Towns Improve- 
ment Act, if they so desired, do without purchasing the gas-works. If they 
Would consider the advisability of placing themselves under the Towns 
= Provement Act, they should appoint a Committee to see how much 
— be gained to the ratepayers, and what would be the cost of making 
§ change, and all matters connected thereto. Mr. Hamilton stated that 
in e, Cookstown, Portadown, Banbridge, and other towns were work- 
‘ under that Act, and Armagh, Omagh, and Dungannon were under an 

Act of Geo. IV. In Strabane some time ago the rates were as low as 

- or 5d. in the pound. They now amounted to 1s. The Commissioners 
wned the gas-works and markets, and had full control over the sanitary 
— Under the Towns Improvement Act, the Town Commissioners of 
ee could purchase the markets and gas-works, and would have 
control of the sanitary and water-works. Their present variable rate of 









































5d., 74d., and 10d. in the pound would be done away with ; and a uniform rate 
would be adopted instead. Some discussion ensued as to the purchase of 
the gas-works. Some members thought it unreasonable that they should 
be asked to purchase without knowing how the books of the Company 
stood ; and it was urged that they would be buyinginthedark. The Chaiz- 
man explained that a Government arbitrator would put a value on the 
works. A member stated that if the town purchased the gas-works and 
charged a reasonable rate for the gas, the mills would continue to burn this 
illuminant. A vote was then taken, which was unanimous against the 
purchase scheme. Subsequently, a Committee was appointed to consider 
the advisability of placing the town under the Towns Improvement Act. 





METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

According to the returns furnished to the Registrar-General by 
the London Water Companies, the average quantity of water supplied 
daily in the Metropolis in the past month was 153,157,994 gallons, as 
against 155,203,618 gallons in the corresponding month of 1886. The 
number of houses served last month was 733,128, or at the rate of 26°8 
gallons per head of the population. In December, 1886, the number of 
houses was 720,383; and the quantity of water allowed for each person, 
27°6 gallons. Of the entire bulk of water supplied last month, 77,490,690 
gallons were drawn from the Thames, and 75,667,304 gallons from the Lea 
and other sources. 

Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, in their report on the composition 
and quality of daily samples of the water supplied to London last month, 
say: “The uniformly excellent character of the water supplied to the 
Metropolis for a long while past has been satisfactorily maintained durin 
the month of December. In respect to its degree of freedom from tint o' 
colour and excess of organic matter, the numerical results obtained were 
found to differ but little from those taken note of for some time back. The 
mean proportion of organic carbon in the Thames-derived supplies, or 
0°160 part,and the maximum proportion in any sample, or 0°188 part in 
100,000 parts of the water, although, indeed, slightly in excess of the 
respective means and maximums of previous months, are quite excep- 
tionally low for the period of the year, as are also the numbers expressing 
the degree of freedom of the water from colour tint. The mean propor- 
tion of organic carbon for the last six months of the year, or 0°143 part in 
100,000 parts of the water, corresponds, as nearly as may be, to one- 
quarter of a grain of organic matter per gallon.” 





THE PROPOSED SUPPLY OF WATER BY METER IN THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 

At the Meeting of the Court of Common Council of the City of London 
last Thursday—the Lorp Mayor (the Right Hon. P. De Keyser) in the 
chair—a motion for the reconstitution of the Gas and Water Committee 
was on the paper of business. When the matter came on, 

Mr. A. C. Morton complained that the Committee had not brought 
before the Court the question of supplying water to the citizens by meter, 
with a view to introducing in Parliament another Bill to secure this. 
Two years ago, he said, the question was referred to the Gas and Water 
Committee for consideration and report; but so far, he understood, they 
had not done anything. The question was a most important one; and he 
was of opinion that it ought to have had attention before now. In fact, 
he believed that had the Corporation proceeded in 1885 to reintroduce 
their Water Bill of 1884, which was only defeated in Parliament by a 
small majority, the Bill would have become law. The Corporation Water 
Bill was a great scheme ; and it was important that it should be carried 
through Parliament. There was not the slightest doubt that the citizens 
should be supplied with water by meter; and who was to assist them in 
obtaining this if the Corporation did not? The reason the Bill was not 
reintroduced in 1885 was, he believed, because of the opposition of Lord 
Randolph Churchill; but although this might have been a sufficient 
reason in 1835, it did not now apply. He urged that, the Corporation 
having “ put their hands to the plough” of one of the greatest improve- 
ments of the age, they would proceed with the work until they had suc- 
ceeded. He blamed the Gas and Water Committee because they had not 
done anything in the matter; and he thought it right to expose them, as 
he didin allsincerity. The Committee had not done their duty to London; 
and he therefore moved that they be not re-appointed. 

Mr. SHEPHERD seconded the motion. 

Mr. H. H. Bripeman (Past-Chairman of the Gas and Water Committee) 
said he hoped the Committee would be reappointed, as they had done 
most useful work in the past, and would do good work in the future. Mr, 
Morton might have one view of the water-meter question, but other mem- 
bers entertained different opinions. 

Mr. GREENWooD, as a member of the Committee, observed that it had 
not been thought advisable to proceed with the Corporation Water Bill 
last year or the year before ; but those who were on the Committee enter- 
tained hopes of going on with the matter immediately. They were 
anxious to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion, so as to do away with the 
great hardship under which the citizens of London were suffering in 
respect to the water supply. Power was certainly needed, and at once, to 
compel the Companies to supply water by meter. This being acknow- 
ledged, he was strongly of opinion that it would be unwise to dissolve the 
Committee, which should rather be reappointed in order that it might 
deal with the water question. 

Mr. Morton, in reply, said he had been a member of the Committee up 
to twelve months ago, when he resigued, because he found no work was 
being done ; and the Committee then absolutely refused to bring before 
the Court the proposition to supply water by meter. 

The Lorp Mayor then took a show of hands; the result being that Mr. 
Morton’s motion was negatived by a considerable majority. 

‘the Committee was then reappointed. 

Mr. Mattuovse called attention to the decision in the case of Cooke v. 
The New River Company, reported in the Journat for July 5 last year 
(p. 23), to the effect that a warehouse is not liable to be rated for water 
supply as an ordinary dwelling-house; and it was resolved that a copy of 
the case should be forwarded to each member of the Court. 





Tae SNopLAND Gas OrpDER.—At a meeting of the Malling Rural Sanitary 
Authority on Monday, the 16th inst., an application was received from the 
promoters of a Provisional Order for supplying gas to Snodland and other 
parishes, for sanction to break up the roads in the Authority’s district. 
Colonel Holland explained that about ten years ago permission was given 
by the Board to Messrs. Hook and Co. to lay mains at Snodland, and gas 
had been supplied by the firm to certain individuals. Last year the 
business of the firm was transferred to a Company, who were now seekin, 
parliamentary powers to supply gas in the parish of Birling, Halling, an 
Snodland. The Company would not be able to charge more than 4s. per 
1000 cubic feet for the gas ; and if their balance-sheet showed above 10 per 
cent. profit they would have to reduce the price of gas proportionately. 
The Chairman (Mr. E. Wood) pro’ that the support of the Authority 
should be given to the Order ; and the motion was carried. 
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THE WINDSOR CORPORATION AND THE WINDSOR AND 
ETON WATER-WORKS. 
ARBITRATION PRoceEDINGs.—Surveyors’ INSTITUTION, WESTMINSTER. 
} Tuespay, Jan. 3. 
(Before Sir F. J. BRamweEt1, F.R.S., and Mr, J. Manserau, M. Inst. C.E., 
Arbitrators ; and Dr. W. Po.e, Umpire.) 

To-day the arbitration proceedings to determine the price to.be paid by 
the Windsor Corporation for the works of the Windsor and Eton Water 
Company were commenced. The circumstances which led to the inquiry 
were explained in the JourNat for the 10th inst. (p. 73). 

Mr. Biwper, Q.C., and Mr. Bray appe.red for the Company ; Mr. W. H. 
MicuakL, Q.C., for the Corporation. 

Mr. Biwpe, in opening the case, said the Windsor Water-Works had 
been in existence nearly 200 years; and they were almost unique. For 
about 170 years the undertaking had been a private one; and during nearly 
the whole of that time it had belonged to the family and the predecessors 
of Mr. W. H. Cutler, who at the present time had an enormous prepon- 
derance in the capital of the Company. The history of the undertaking 
commenced with a lease dated Feb. 24, 1696, when the Mayor and Cor- 

oration of Windsor granted to a certain Mr. Yarnold, of Worcester, a 
ease for 500 years of a piece of ground on the Thames (an island called 
Cooper’s Eyot) and a certain stream of water for the purpose of erecting 
suitable machinery for supplying water to the towns of Windsor and 
Eton. Certain works were erected; and by a subsequent lease (in 1701), 
rights were given for breaking up the streets for the purpose of laying 
down pipes. Somewhere about the year 1747 the works passed into the 
possession of Mr. Cutler’s family ; and since then they had been greatly 
enlarged and extended. In 1843 the whole of the undertaking came to 
the present Mr. Cutler, at his father’s death. Further improvements and 
extensions afterwards became necessary ; and in the year 1868 Mr. Cutler, 
who was working without statutory authority, obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment by which the undertaking was placed in a legislative position, with 
power to supply the district. The learned Counsel then referred at length 
to various sections of the Act of 1868, one of which gave the Corporation 
of Windsor and the Local Board of Eton the right to acquire the under- 
taking, of which they did not then avail themselves. Under the Act addi- 
tional works were provided; and, amongst others, a new well was sunk. 
In 1882, Mr. Cutler found it necessary again to go to Parliament. He had 
expended all the capital he was authorized to lay out by the previous Act, 
and more besides ; and the further application to Parliament resulted in 
the Act of 1883—the Act under which the present proceedings were sanc- 
tioned. By this Act the undertaking was incorporated as the Windsor 
and Eton Water-Works Company; and its limits of supply were identical 
with the limits of the Act of 1868, except that ‘Windsor Castle and the 
precincts” were added. By clause 11 of this Act the capital of the Com- 
pany was placed at £95,000, in 9500 shares of £10 each; 7500 of such 
shares being vested in the Trustees of the marriage settlement of Mr. 
Cutler and his wife. Section 18 provided that, until otherwise determined, 
the maximum dividend to which the vested shares should be entitled in 
any year should be £3000 and no more. But it gave the Trustees the op- 
tion of having the amount of the maximum dividend on the vested shares 
determined by arbitration, if they gave notice of such desire to the Corpora- 
tion of Windsor within three months of the passing of the Act of 1883. 
The Trustees exercised this right ; and the arbitration took place in 1884— 
Sir Henry Hunt being the Umpire, Sir. F. J. Bramwell, Arbitrator for the 
Corporation, and Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., Arbitrator for the Trustees.* 
Sir H. Hunt ultimately awarded the Trustees an extra annual dividend of 
£720 (the additional income claimed having been £3647); making the 
maximum annual dividend in respect of the vested shares £3720. Sir H. 
Hunt’s decision was subsequently upheld by the Courts of Law. The 
learned Counsel cited provisions of the Act by which the Corporation of 
Windsor and the Local Board of Eton were empowered, within twelve 
months after the ary of it, to acquire the property, rights, powers, 
and privileges of the Company for such price (including a sum 
for compulsory sale and for the prospective value of the Company’s 
undertaking) as should be mutually agreed upon, or, failing agree- 
ment, as should be settled by arbitration. There was also a proviso 
that if the Eton Local Board should refuse to concur in the joint acqui- 
sition of the works, the Corporation might alone have the power to pur- 
chase. The Local Board declined to have anything to do with the purchase, 
and the Corporation proceeded alone. They gave the necessary notice to 
the Company; and now under the powers given by section 67 of the Act 
of 1883, arbitration had been resorted to. What the arbitrators had to 
settle was the price which the Windsor Corporation should pay to the 
Company. They bad done with Mr. Cutler as an individual—he being 
absorbed into the Company. They had to deal with three distinct ele- 
ments of price in fixing the value of the undertaking: There was its 
present value and its prospective value, and some proper addition to 
be made in respect of the undertaking being compulsorily taken from the 
Company. Taking first the value of the undertaking as it now existed, 
Mr. Bidder said they had a capital of £75,000 paid-up shares entitled 
to a maximum dividend of £3720, and they had an additional 
authorized capital of £20,000 (one-fifth of which had been called up 
and partly expended) entitled to a maximum dividend of 7 per cent.; 
and, in addition to this, the Company were empowered to raise £40,000 by 
debentures, at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent. Thus the necessary capital 
of the Company would have been provided for a certain number of ar 
if the Corporation had not come in to purchase; and there were dividends 
that were authorized if they were earned. He claimed that the Company 
were in a unique position for making profits. They provided the water 
supply more cheaply than perhaps any other water company in the king- 

dom, because water was easily obtainable, was almost inexhaustible in 
quantity, and was of excellent quality. The supply, too, was close to the 
centre of distribution. By statistics he showed that the income from the 
undertaking had been steadily growing year by year. The net water- 
rental in 1856 was £1293; in 1869, £2641; in 1884, £5404. In 1869 the net 
profit was £2143; and in 1884 it was £4108. By these figures it would be 
seen that the net water-rental doubled itself about every 14 years. In 1885 
the net receipts rose to £5568, and the net profit to £4159; in 1886 the net 
rental was £5576, and the profit £3978; in 1887 the net rental was £5540 
(a slight decline), and the profit £4000. Upon the falling off in 1887 Mr. 
Bidder spoke at some length. Referring to the necessity which subse- 
quently arose for further expenditure of capital, to the extent of £500, for 
additional mains, the learned Counsel said the Corporation opposed it, by 
virtue of the powers given to them by the Act of 1884. The effeot 
of this was to ~~ the Company and arrest their progress. He 
went on to remark that, after such a point-blank refusal from the Cor- 
ration, no further applications were made by the Company. But he 
ad no doubt that the Arbitrators would be satisfied that the growth of 
the Company in the future would have been as substantial as it had been 
in the past,and that its income, which had been amply sufficient to pay 
the maximum statutory dividends on the capital called up, would have 
always been more than sufficient, and would have left an ample margin for 
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working expenses. As a matter of fact there would have been no difficnlty 


in increasing the revenue in the past by {reducing expenditure, jf thers 
had been any inducement to do so. The learned Counsel then dealt With 
the question as to how many years’ purchase the authorized dividen 
(£4000 oP pet altogether) was worth ; and he pointed out that if the Coq, 
pany had continued they would very likely have availed themselves of th, 
power given by the Act of 1883 to supply water in bulk to bodies outsiq, 
the district. In support of this statement he mentioned that they hy 
actually had negotiations with outside companies for a supply of wate 
which would have been a source of additional income. Then with i 
to the prospective value of the undertaking, he submitted that the prin. 
ciple which the Legislature contemplated in this case was the gang 
as that followed in the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water-Works 
although, of course, the circumstances of the two were widely differen 
This principle was that what was meant by ay epee value was thy 
latent possible or probable future development of the undertaking, which 
might take place in time to come, by means of powers hereafter to hy 
obtained from the Legislature, which part was quite distinct from the el. 
ments of value already existing in the undertaking as authorized by Parlis. 
ment. The district was a very growing one; so much s0, that it ap 

the income was doubled every 14 years. For a number of years ahea 
this increase was provided for by capital already authorized, but ng 
called up. There had also been correspondence which pointed to the 
probability of the water-works being at some early period absorbed inty 
one of the great London systems, by purchase, under circumstances which 
would be very advantageous to the Company. As to the allowance for 
compulsory sale, this he had known to range from 10 per cent. up 
as high (in some north country cases) as 40 or 50 percent. Of course, he 
was not going to ask for anything like the latter figures; but he thought 
that this was an instance in which the Company were entitled to mor 
than 10 per cent. 

The following evidence was then called :— 

Mr. F. B. Buckland, a land agent and surveyor, of Windsor and London, 
said he had been Chairman of the Windsor and Eton Water Company 
since its incorporation in 1883. The present capital of the Company was 
£95,000, in 9500 shares of £10 each. Of this £75,000 were what were know 
as vested shares. Of the remaining £20,000, all the shares had been issued, 
but only £2 per share had been called up. The borrowing powers of the 
Company had not been exercised as yet. They could borrow up to £10, 
at interest not exceeding 5 per cent. The interest on the vested shares 
was at present limited to £3720; this being the maximum dividend on the 
£75,000 mentioned. On the other capital the Act allowed them 7 per cent, 
which amounted to £280 a year; so that the present maximum dividend 
of the Company was £4000 per annum for the whole of the paid-up capital, 
The maximum dividend had been paid on all the capital since the Com. 
pany was formed, after discharging all outgoings. The profit last year 
was £4004. The district prescribed by the Act included the parishes of 
Windsor, Eton, and Clewer, and Windsor Castle and the precincts. The 
Company did not supply the Castle, but they served some of the precincts 
The population of the district was constantly increasing. The gross 
estimated rental of the property at present supplied by the an 
was £98,985, including the Barracks. The gross estimated rental of the 
houses of the district to which the Company had power to supply was 
£122,073. The kind of property which was not at present supplied with 
the Company’s water consisted chiefly of cottages, obtaining their water 
from shallow wells. The Medical Officer of Health and the Borough Sur 
veyor had commented in their reports upon the impurity of these wells; 
and it was very probable, therefore, that before long these cottages would 
require the Company's water. Some of the owners and occupiers had felt 
the need of good water so strongly, that they had themselves gone to the 
expense of laying it on, where, owing to the action of the Corporation, the 
Company had not laid down mains. . . 

In cross-examination by Mr. Micuarn, witness said the Company's 
charges were based upon the rateable value of the premises supplied ; but 
where it was known that the rentals exceeded the gross rate, they increased 
their charges. Witness was also cross-examined as to the increase in the 
number of houses in the district. 

Mr. W. H. Carter, C.E., testified to the particulars cited by the learned 
Counsel as to the early history of the water undertaking ; and gave an 
account of money spent in the improvement of the works, and of his 
subsequent applications to Parliament. He said he was always opposed 
by the Corporation whenever he went to Parliament, although they had 
originally declared their intention to protect the works. He then briefly 
narrated the result of the arbitration before Sir H. Hunt, and passed on 
to the time when he received notice from the Corporation (in July, 1864) 
of their intention to purchase. There had, he said, been a previous notice 
given in October, 1883; but, owing to an informality, the notice was sub- 
sequently repeated. He also gave evidence as to the growth of the dis- 
trict, and the corresponding increase in the income of the Company. 
The falling off in 1887 referred to by Counsel he attributed in part to the 
reports as to the unsanitary condition of Windsor. In the last few years 
he had had a considerable number of applications to lay on water to new 
houses. These were the extensions for which application to expend the 
money was made to the Corporation, and refused. 1t so happened that 
these were cases where the water was wanted badly, and were places 
which the Borough Surveyor had himself previously indicated as requit 
ing the water to be supplied. There was every indication of an increasing 
future for the Company. In September last they were supplying 24 
separate premises, exclusive of meters. The increase in new services 
during the previous few months represented an annual income of 
£40 10s.6d.; new houses not yet occupied, but to which water was laid 
on represented another £40 19s. 4d. a year; and houses in course of erection 
to which water would be laid on in due course would bring in about 
£103 4s, 6d. annually. 


WepneEspay, Jan. 4. ‘ 

Mr. Cutler, further examined by Mr. BrpprRr, confirmed Mr. Buckland's 
evidence as to the increase of houses. He then gave ——— of appl 
cations which had been made to his Company by other companies 10? 
supply of water outside the district. He said he believed that during the 
time he had been connected with the Company, applications had been t 
ceived from nearly every place surrounding them. He mentioned amongst 
these one from the Norwood (Middiesex) Water Company, and one from 
the Grand Junction Water-Works Company. The latter were now pr 
moting a Bill in Parliament to obtain water from a place a little further 
up the river than the Windsor and Eton Water-Works. He had had som 
communication with the Company; but the notice of purchase from the 
Corporation having been given, he was not in a position to negotiate. 

Mr. MicnaxL objected that the possible contingency of another 
being obtained by that Company to enable them to purchase water of the 
claimant Company ought not to be brought into this case. 

Mr. Brper said that in the Stockton and Middlesbrough case, thé 
whole thing turned on what the Company would do if they were gral 
further parliamentary powers. 

Mr. MicHae1 argued that in the Stockton and Middlesbrough case the 
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yards. Witness pointed out on @ map the course of the mains ; and 
showed that, although the meter supply during recent years had fallen 
off considerably, the receipts had been kept up by new connections. 

Mr. R. W. Peregrine Birch, M. Inst. C.E., said he had spent a great deal 
of time in minutely examining the machinery, streams, water power, and 
wells of the Company. He submitted and explained a large number of 
statistical tables affording a great deal of information on the subject of 
the inquiry. He said he had made a statement of what he conside: 
would be the probable improvement in the revenue of the Company year 
by year up to 1904. This he explained at length, and then submitted a 
valuation of the undertaking. Its present value he put at £138,718 ; for 
prospective value he added £10,000—together, £148,718—and to this he 
added, for compulsory purchase, 15 per cent., £22,307; making a total of 
£171,025. He said he considered he had put the prospective value very 
low, and had fixed the amount for compulsory purchase at 15 per cent. on 
account of the Directors and other officials of the Company being deprived 
of the emoluments of their offices. 

In cross-examination by Mr. MicHaEL, witness said he was not prepared 
to give an opinion as to whether there should or should not be a reservoir 
in connection with the works; he had not bestowed upon the matter suffi- 
cient attention. Being asked whether it was not his duty, in considering 
the elements of the undertaking, to see whether it embraced all that such 
an undertaking should comprise, and if he did not think that in connec- 
tion with all water-works there should be a reservoir, he declined to ex- 

ress an opinion; pointing out that while such eminent men as Mr. 

awksley and others held that there should be a reservoir, Parliament 
had not enforced it. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., spoke to his personal knowledge of the 
works, having given evidence with regard to them before Parliament, and 
been Arbitrator for the Company in the last arbitration. He adopted Mr. 
Birch’s valuation of the works, and testified to the existence of a very 
large surplus water power and supply of water. He thonght Mr. Birch’s 
prospective valuation (put at £10,000) was too low. If the undertaking 
were absorbed by a large Metropolitan Company, which required water 
of exceptional purity, such Company would be glad to pay three or four 
times £10,000. He considered the investment was as good as Consols. 





Sarurpay, JAN. 7. 

On the resumption of the proceedings to-day, the cross-examination of 
Mr. Lass was taken first. 

Mr. Micwact stated that in the accounts there was an item £3111 5s. 3d. 
for parliamentary expenses—part for an Act obtained by Mr. Cutler in 
1882 in the House of Commons and not proceeded with, and part incurred 
by that gentleman in obtaining the Act of 1883. The learned Counsel 
asked whether, in witness’s opinion as an Accountant, it was right to 
charge against the Corporation the amount paid for obtaining the Act of 
1882, which was not gone on with entirely because Mr. Cutler was not 
satisfied with the Act. Would he charge against the Corporation £1000 
for an abortive attempt at legislation, which, so far as the Legislature 
was concerned, had been granted to the Company, and which was not 
proceeded with by the promoters ? 

Witness replied that he had made inquiry into the matter, and he was 
informed that the Company considered it a proper and legitimate charge. 
It was a question how far the parliamentary proceedings which took place 
| in 1882 had helped the promoters of the Bill in the session of 1883. 

Mr. Micuart asked whether it was not clear that it came directly out of 
the pockets of the purchasers, because it was a sum upon which 7 per 
cent. was impossible in the way of dividend. 

Witness replied this was the reason he had put it so clearly upon the 
face of his statement. 

Some argument upon the point having taken place between Counsel, 

Witness, in answer to a question as to what was the amount of the 
annual income derived from supplies outside the district of the Company, 
said the total was £13 5s. 

Mr. W. B. Bryan, M.Inst. C.E., Engineer of the East London Water- 
Works Company, and formerly Engineer of the Blackburn Corporation, 
said he had made inspections of the Company's works, and had been over 
their district. He had also examined the accounts, and had made himself 
acquainted with the results shown in Mr. Lass’s report. He thought the 
works were in such a position as to be able to supply the district most 
efficiently for a great number of years to come ; there being a considerable 
excess of water power. He thought the quantity of water consumed at 
the present time was ve excessive. It might be reduced very much— 
to as low as 25 or 27 gallons per head per day—and still leave a large 
surplus of water from the wells to be dealt with. The machinery was in 
an efficient state. The cost of obtaining the water was very small—in 
fact, it was the lowest he knew—for an undertaking supplying so many 
inhabitants. One element of cheapness in the concern was that no deep- 
well pumps were required. This was a very exceptional circumstance. 
The fact that filtration was not necessary was also an element of ears 
not only in the annual expenditure, but also in the capital account. e 
considered that the power to supply outside their district was a most 
valuable one in connection with the Company. It would be worth while 
for a London or Suburban Water Company to pay a substantial amount 
for the privilege of using their water. He agreed with previous witnesses 
as to the prospects of the district increasing in the future. | He thought 
the dividend of the Company was well secured, and that it was worth 
30 years’ purchase. The new capital he also considered to be very valu- 
able. He had made a valuation of the undertaking, as follows :— 

Annual income on the vested shares, £372), together with 
income of £282 per annum from paid-up capital of £2 per 
share on £2000, at 30 years’ purchase. - - + + * 3° 

Uncalled capital of £16,000 expended during 15 years, and on 
which a dividend of 7 per cent., amounting to £1120 per 
annum, would be paid, taken at 30 years’ purchase, £33,600, 
and deducting £16,000, leaves £17,600, the present value of 
which, discounted for 15 years, at 34 per cent. per annum, is 13,596 

Power to borrow £10,000 at 5 per cent. interest would produce 
a profit of £125 per annum, which at 25 years’ purchase 
would amount to £3125, and this deferred 15 years by the 


£120,000 





4 per cent. table has a present value Gs « ¢s 1,735 
£135,331 

Add for prospective value . 10,000 
£145,881 

Add for compulso.y purchase, 15 per cent. 21,800 
£167,181 
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panies within a short period for the utilization of the surplus water supply ; 
and therefore he considered £10,000 was a very moderate estimate for pro- 
spective value. With regard to compulsory sale, he thought, taking the 
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whole position of the Company into consideration, that 15 per cent. was a 
proper allowance to be made. 
In cross-examination, witness said he estimated that the £16,000 uncalled 
capital would be expended during a period of 15 years. At the end of this 
time, he suggested that the further £10,000 which the Company were em- 
powered to borrow might be expended upon a reservoir. 

Mr. Micuae.t: That would not bring in any increase of profit ? 

Witness : It would do so only in the event of the Company being 

ufficiently prosperous at that time to justify the expenditure ; and the 

mount to be obtained from this would be £125 per annum. I think the 
Company would be justified in spending this sum if their income was 
sufficiently large to enable them to pay a dividend upon it. 

You mean that on the capital expended they would get an income from 
constructing the service reservoir. The income would come from the 
supply ?—Yes; if this supply produced a surplus over their ordinary 
dividend, I should certainly exercise my powers of borrowing in order to 
make the reservoirs, so us to receive a profit of £125 per annum upon it. 

Witness was cross-examined as to the 15 per cent. he had estimated for 
compulsory sale. Hesaid he considered that about one-third of the amount 
—viz., about £7000—was allocable among the Directors. He was reminded 
that they had only been in office a short time ; but he said he did not care 
if they had only been in office a day. They were taking a prospective, and 
not a retrospective review of the value of their office. 

In re-examination, witness said he thought all the officers of the Com- 
pany were entitled to a handsome amount, for their prospects were 
exceptional. 

Mr. 7. Fenwick, M. Inst. C.E., was the last witness called for the Com- 
pany. He said he had examined the works of the Company; and from 
their records he found that the occasions on which it had been necessary 
to resort to the auxiliary steam power had been comparatively few. He con- 
sidered that with care and with certain improvements the expense of steam 
power might be brought to almost nothing. The waste of water at present 
was extremely large; be did not know any other place where it was so 

reat. The average quantity supplied was about 55 gallons per head per 
ay; whereas even in large manufacturing towns it was only 30 or 35 gallons 
= head. He thought Windsor should be supplied at about 25 gallons per 
ead. Putting it broadly, the present population of the district ought to 
be supplied with about half the quantity used. According to the accounts, 
the water had not cost the Company more than 14d. per 1000 gallons. 
Asked about a reservoir, witness said that one could not be constructed on 
the present available site; it would have to stand at a higher elevation, 
and this would necessitate an application to Parliament. He inferred, from 
what had come under his notice, that the district of the Company would 
increase in the future as rapidly as it had done in the past. He had made 
a valuation of the Company’s undertaking ; and it was the same as Mr. 
Bryan’s. He thought the stocks and debentures were well worth 30 years’ 
apace looking at the cheapness with which the concern was worked. 
he works were very substantial, though they were extremely plain. But 
no works were so well adapted to earn the income, or to earn it so easily, 
for there was no risk of reservoirs bursting, or damage of any kind. He 
considered the sum put down for prospective value was quite reasonable. 
Although 15 per cent. for compulsory purchase was 5 per cent. above the 
usual figure, he thought, taking all the circumstances of the case into 
account, there should be some addition to thecustomary 10 per cent. In 
answer to further questions, witness said that when he visited Windsor 
he saw few empty houses ; and if waste were prevented an additional num- 
ber of houses could be provided for without an increased water supply. 

In cross-examination, witness supported the statements he had given in 
his evidence-in-chief. 

The inquiry was then adjourned for a fortnight. It being arranged 
that the Arbitrators and Umpire should visit the works in the meantime. 





THE UTILIZATION OF SUB-SURFACE WATER SUPPLIES. 

A short time since the quarterly publication of the American School of 
Mines contained an article by Professor W. P. Trowbridge on the utilization 
of underground water supplies by means of tube-wells. Some extracts 
therefrom may be of interest to our readers. 

The author begins by referring to a paper prepared by him two or three 
years ago, describing the driven wells, and the method of connecting them 
with pumps, by which a large supply of pure water had been obtained for 
the city of Brooklyn from the gravel deposits on Long Island. The 
simplicity of the means adopted, and the large and constant volume of 
water obtained, were alluded to as constituting a new and successful 
experiment on a large scale in connection with the supply of water to 
towns. Since the publication of this paper, the contractors have estab- 
lished two additional plants along the line of the Brooklyn aqueduct, 
increasing the supply for the city to 18 million gallons daily from this 
source alone—a quantity equal to one-sixth of the present supply to the 
city of New York. This large volume of water is obtained from 460 2-inch 
tubes (equivalent in area of cross section to a single tube or pipe 44 inches 
in diameter), driven from 40 to 70 feet into the gravel deposits. On a trial 
test, these tubes have furnished 27 million gallons of water in 24 hours. 
Professor Trowbridge remarks that it is not contended that there is any- 
thing novel in the idea of obtaining water for any purpose from the un- 
consolidated or loose detritus of the earth’s surface; but the means and 
appliances by which large quantities are drawn continuously and perma- 
nently from a few tubes driven into the ground are so effective and simple, 
and so much has been done to encourage further operations of the same 
kind, and to throw light upon the characteristics of these underground 
water-bearing deposits, that it may be said that new resources in connec- 
tion with the water supply of the largest towns have been opened to the 
evgineer—resources not always available, it is true, but in many cases 
highly practicable and economical. He then goes on to say : 

The engineer who seeks a source from which may be obtained a proper 
supply of water for a town must take into consideration a great variety of 
circumstances. Among these, the meteorological and geological conditions 
which prevail in the district are most important, since these in- 
fluence the quantity as well as the quality of the water obtained. Of 
all meteorological agencies, there are none which have more controlling 
influence on the physical geography of the globe, and the adaptation of 
any part of its surface to the necessities of the human race, than those 
which relate to rainfall and the reflux of the condensed waters to the sea. 
The causes which determine the quantity of rain which falls in any region 
are various. Ocean currents, aérial currents, mountain ranges, extended 
valleys and plains, all produce their effects; andalthough the most varied 
extremes occur of regions where vegetation is luxuriant on the one hand 
and where deserts exist without rainfall on the other, yet such is the con- 
stancy of Nature in her great cycle of change, that each place receives its 
appointed share almost unchanged from year to year. e average rain- 
fall of a region is, therefore, in most civilized countries, one of the best 
established of all meteorological phenomena. 

It is not so, however, in regard to the return of the waters to the sea. 
The flow of surface streams may, it is true, be determined with approxi- 


Nature of that large part of the rain which does not appear in the riy, 

and brooks, as they accumulate in magnitude toward the sea, is involnd 

in much obscurity. A portion of the condensed vapours is known to by 

absorbed by plants and a portion is re-evaporated ; but a still greater 

apparently, disappears beneath the earth’s surface. By what pean 

channels this large volume of water ultimately reaches the ocean: hoy 
much of it enters the covered outcrops of porous strata, and, finding its 
way deep into the earth’s crust between underlying and overlying og, 
solidated beds, is ae oa | discharged under the waters of the ope. 
how much enters faults and fissures, and again issues in springs of pure 
or mineral waters; how much is concerned in excavating unde 
courses through or among the softer or more soluble rocks, or follow, 
channels already thus excavated—is not, and cannot be known, Bu 
that no inconsiderable portion of this subterranean flow follows moy 
shallow channels in the loose detritus upon the surface seems probabj, 
In most countries where the rainfall is copious, moderate excavations x 
the surface reveal the presence of water. The driven well goes dee 
and the tube is easily passed through soft ground to any desired depth: 
while the artesian boring proper pierces the solid strata still lower, i 
necessary, and draws its waters from sources more distant than those 
which supply the common or the driven well. 

The proportion of the rainfall which passes off by the surface streams jy 
so variable in different places, that actual gaugings are generally negg. 
sary to determine it. Over a large portion of the Northern States 
America, this proportion is from 30 to 90 per cent. of the rainfall; depen. 
ing upon the seasons, the surface topography, and the geological charg. 
teristics of a district. From 10 to70 rr cent. of the rainfall for the sam 
localities disappears—being absorbed by plants, re-evaporated from th. 
surface, or sinks beneath it; and of this latter — there is no doubj 
that, in many parts of the country, nearly all follows shallow sub-surfag 
channels slowly to the level of the sea. 

Artesian wells have become so common in every quarter of the globe a 
to no longer excite special interest, beyond that which may be attached tp 
the great depths of some and the large volume of flow from others. As, 
general rule, the hard or consolidated strata of the earth's crust have to be 
pierced, often at very great depths, to reach water-bearing strata which 
have been pointed out by precise geological knowledge, or which are sought 
for with much expense and uncertainty where such knowledge is wanting, 
While the mechanical processes of boring these wells have reached sucha 
degree of excellence and certainty that individuals or companies may now 
be found ready to undertake for a specified sum per foot the sinking of an 
artesian well to any reasonable depth, yet the great cost and the uncer. 
tainty of success of any one boring, as regards the volume of water which 
may be permanently obtained, causes this method of search for water to 
be adopted for cities and towns only as a last resort. 

If it is proper to classify the ao which have been referred to as the 

“ artesian ” and the “driven well” systems, it can be said of the latter that 
the methods of exploration and well-sinking which have been recently 
developed seem to offer incontestable advantages, and to promise results of 
the greatest value and importance. Facts have been established, in the 
explorations already made in different places, which seem to offer strong 
inducements for further and systematic researches, not only from an 
economic, but from a scientific point of view. Among the scientific 
questions presented, those which appear to be of special interest relate to 
the causes of some of the peculiar phenomena of deposition and arrange: 
ment presented in the interstratified beds of gravel, clay, and sand which 
are found to exist; and if these are connected in any way with ancient 
river beds, the possibility of tracing out these beds with greater certainty. 
A study of these surface deposits by the methods which have been intro- 
duced for the driven wells, and which is attended with comparatively little 
difficulty and expense, seems to offer, at least, an attractive field for 
economic and scientific explorations. 

Professor gay g then gives particulars of some boring operations 
carried out by Mr. H. E. Knox, a student of the School of Mines, from 
which the following facts are gathered :—Mr Knox found between Albany 
and Troy an extensive bed of gravel beneath a bed of fine clay, from 16 to 25 
feet thick near the surface. The gravel bed is from 17 to 35 feet thick, about 
700 feet wide, and of indefinite length—it having been traced about halfa 
mile longitudinally. The gravel from this bed is entirely different from 
that on Long Island. Mr. Knox found precisely the same gravel in his ex- 
—— near Utica; and under a bed of clay, 118 feet thick, near Albany, 

e discovered a bed of clean gravel, of nearly uniform size and material, 

but composed of angular, water-worn pebbles as large as pigeon’s eggs. One 
of the most important questions connected with the system adopted on 
Long Island, and which has been repeated elsewhere on a similar scale, 
was the permanence of a full supplying capacity of the wells. It was urged 
by some distinguished engineers that the tubes must tap sheets or reser- 
voirs of still water, and that a continued draught upon the system would 
speedily exhaust the reservoirs. Experience has not confirmed this view. 
Mr. Knox states that, of the 1500 or 2000 wells selected and driven by him- 
self, not more than two or three have ceased to act, and in nearly all the 
supply remains undiminished. Experiments were made on Long Island, 
to determine the line of depression of the water-level in the ground im- 
mediately adjacent to a plant of 100 wells, while the pumps were drawing 
to their full capacity. Test wells were sunk just outside the lant on four 
sides; and a line of test wells extended out to a distance of 4000 feet from 
the pump-house. Observations were made during three months. At the 
distance of 4300 feet, the water-level was reduced about 6 inches; at 4 
distance of 2300 feet, about 2ft. 2in.; and in the immediate proximity to 
the wells (within a distance of 300 feet), the depression was 4 ft. 8in. When 
the pumps were stopped all the levels were restored. 
The article then proceeds: The rate of flow to wells sunk in sand or 
gravel depends, of course, upon the compactness of the material of the 
water-bearing stratum; the resistance to the flow being proportional to 
the narrowness of the minute channels through which the water must 
flow, and to the number of windings and turnings which a particle is 
forced to take throughout its course to the pumps. The velocity of a 
particle of water running into an ordinary filtering-gallery along the 
margin of a stream is generally less than a foot an hour. The velocity of 
a particle flowing towards the pumps in the driven well plant on Long Is- 
land, taken a little outside the rectangle formed by the 1b0 wells, is about 
the same—a velocity too small to be directly perceptible to the eye. This 
small velocity shows what great relative resistances are encountered. 
The form of the water surface will, therefore, depend almost entirely upon 
the coarseness or compactness of the materials through which the water 
passes, and is not to be taken as a measure of the degree of exhaustion of 
the source of ey. 

In all the explorations thus far made, it has been found that the gravel 
beds available for water are not continuous over indefinite areas, nor of 
uniform thickness; but certain beds, and particular channels in certain 
beds, appear to constitute the underground water-ways, rendering syste- 
matic explorations necessary. The questions which naturally arise con- 
cerning these deposits are: What have been the causes of the peculiar 





mate accuracy, and their courses are well defined; but the disposal by 


arrangements of sand, gravel, and clay? Are the gravel deposits the beds 
of ancient watercourses, along which the finer —e © and clays have been 
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away by the streams? Can these old river beds, if they exist, be 

and identified throughout their courses? In the exploration between 
Albany and Troy, the appearance of the gravel found seems to indicate a 
common origin with that at Utica; and it is the opinion of Mr. Knox that 

e same beds extend along the valley of the Mohawk between these points, 
put by # route not identical with the present course of that river. 

The mode of exploration which has been described renders it more 
simple and less expensive than might be imagined to conduct such re- 
searches, although not probably within the resources of private explorers. 
An instance has recently come to my knowledge which adds new interest 
to this subject, inasmuch as in this case water was procured in abundance 
from @ sub-surface deposit in loose material in a region where the small 
rainfall and the absence of permanent surface streams has heretofore been 

























































— Mon gonsidered a serious obstacle to any permanent settlement of the region. 
. Probable Mr. Arthur Macy, a graduate of the School of Mines, having been ap- 
a a inted to take charge of the famous Silver King mine, in south-western 
an f Arizona, found that, for the extensive milling operations that would be 
1] depth; D in the treatment of the ore, an amount of water would be re- 
ower, i quired for which no adequate supply appeared available. A valley of several 
QD thos miles in extent lay above the mines; and, from the appearance of the 
t ; country, he concluded that this valley, from which flowed a small torrent 
i is intherainy season, must contain sub-surface water. He excavated two open 
S Deces. wells, one 15 feet and the other 25 feet deep, at the outlet of the valley, and 
— of about 300 feet above his mills in vertical elevation and three miles distant 
j ra fromthe mills. A3-inch pipe was carried from the mills up the valley to the 
the rae. wells, where it was connected to two syphons, one from each well. Through 
f © cam these syphons, without the use of pumps, he obtains a continuous supply of 
TOM the 900,000 gallons of water per day throughout the year. There is no Xoubt 
= © doub, that Mr. Macy has thus discovered a practicable method of obtaining water 
surface in Arizona which may be mapeated in many parts of that territory, and 
1 which will be found applicable in many other regions heretofore supposed 
B rw ag to be practically deprived of water. 
% ed to There is now at least abundant experience to encourage the search for 
As 4 and use of subterranean water for the most important uses of life in the 
Ve to be shallow and loosely compacted deposits which cover plains and valleys. 
: whieh Another significant a is found in the new water supply for the vil- 
ae lages on the ‘east shore of Staten Island. A large part of this island is 
ting, known to be covered with drift. That portion which is embraced between 
such a the principal ridge of serpentine rocks running through the middle of the 
ay now island from north to south and the dyke of basaltic rock which skirts the 
6 of an western shore of the island is especially to be noted as bearing water—a 
uncer. very large part of the rainfall, doubtless, because the whole area of eight 
* Which or ten square miles is peculiarly devoid of surface streams. Along the 
ater to south-western shore of the island there are unmistakeable indications that 
the underground flow reaches the surface only a few feet above high-water 
8 the mark, Here the Crystal Water Company have sunk large tubes about 40 
er that feet into the drift. From these tubes the water destined for the villages 
a! along the eastern shore of the island is pumped to a reservoir, 34 miles 
ults of distant, on the top of the dividing ridge referred to, whence it descends 
in the through pipes by gravity about 24 miles farther to the eastern shore, fur- 
strong nishing a head of about 250 feet. A few years ago Staten Island and Long 
=o Island were supposed to be almost destitute of water, when the prospec- 
ntific tive wants of their large and increasing population were considered. Now 
ate to it may be said that, though isolated from the mainland, they are better off 
reid in many respects than New York City. 
which An objection has been frequently urged against the use of water from 
osent shallow sub-surface deposits that there is danger from pollution or con- 
inty. tamination of the water by sewage and surface drainage, the drainage 
tite from cemeteries, &c, While it would obviously be undesirable to establish 
{ 7 adriven well plant within the limits of a populous city, it may be said that 
or the necessity for so doing is never likely to occur. Moreover, the purify- 
: ing influence of the soil by infiltration is known to be very effective. The 
wie well-known processes of sewage disposal by irrigation and downward filtra- 
rom tion are based upon this property of the ordinary porous soils. A micro- 
any scopic analysis of the effluent water from the irrigation fields of Paris 
025 showed that the number of microbes in the sewage was reduced from 
te 20,000 to 12 per cubic centimetre, and that the effluent water contained 
it & fewer microbes than the water supplied to Paris for domestic uses. The 
rom water being drawn from considerable depths, the purifying effect of the 
ex: slow downward filtration from the surface would probably be usually much 
may more complete than is produced by any artificial filtration, It should be 
mn a source of public congratulation that, while our rivers and streams must 
me become polluted by a growing population, Nature furnishes another source 
ie of water supply so abundant and sonegy te so pure and easily procur- 
od able. Explorations and investigations, having in view the more thorough 
se study of this underground water supply, deserve, and they should certainly 
id receive at the hands of the public, the most earnest appreciation and 
. encouragement. 














Tue Norwich Town Councit anp THE British GasLicnt ComPany.— 
At the meeting of the Norwich Town Council last Tuesday, the Town 
Clerk read a letter from the Secretary of the British Gaslight Company, 
stating thatthe Directors had recently had occasion to consider the items 
of depreciation and insurance appearing in their former accounts; and 
although they were advised that the insertion of these items had been 
strictly legal, they had decided, in deference to the wishes expressed from 
time to time by public bodies and other consumers within the limits of 
their apPly, to discontinue them for the future. With a view to this, 
application had been made to the Board of Trade for their sanction toa 
new form of account, from which the items were omitted. This the Board 
of Trade would do with the consent of the Council. The Town Clerk 
stated that the tendency of the alteration would be practically to take 
£800 for the half year off the capital account of the Company. The con- 
sent of the Council was given. A question of appointing an Auditor to 
ame the Company’s accounts under the Act of 1858 was referred to a 

mittee. 


CompLaint or DericreNT WaTER Supply 1N Prutico.—At the West- 
minster Police Court on Monday last week, the landlord of a house in 
Winchester Street, Pimlico, applied to Mr. D’Eyncourt for a summons 
against the Chelsea Water Company, on the ground that he had an in- 
sufficient supply of water on Mondays. He said the water was turned on 
upon week days at two in the afternoon, but on Sundays at six in the 
morning. The water was exhausted on Mondays before theafternoon. He 
contended that the Company were bound to turn on the water once in each 
4 hours; and if they did this it would be sufticient. A gentleman from 
the Company stated that the special arrangements on Sunday had been 
made to give the turncocks a rest. There had practically been no other 
complaints from the same locality. It sonened to bim that applicant’s 
cistern was quite inadequate. Applicant retorted that it was large enough 
if the Supply was renewed every 24 hours. The Company first met the 
ae of himself and others by turning on the water for seven minutes 
on Monday mornings; but this had been discontinued. Mr. D’Eyncourt 
said no doubt the Company would reconsider the matter; and if they did 
hot satisfy the applicant, he could apply for a summons. 



























NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EpinsureH, Saturday. 
This week the Examiner at Westminster has passed as having complied 


_ with the Standing Orders the two Gas Bills relating to Edinburgh and 


Leith. The discussion of these measures will now, therefore, be almost 
entirely transferred to London. There will possibly be one exception, 
however. This week the Lord Provost's Committee in Edinburgh ap- 
proved generally of the Corporation’s Gas Bill, and resolved to report it 
to the Town Council on Tuesday, with, of course, a recommendation to 
adopt it. This gives little—I might almost say no time to the members of 
the Council who are not on the Committee to discuss its provisions. 
Practically, I confess, this is a small matter, because no amount of discus- 
sion upon the clauses could, I presume, improve the measure. At the 
same time it is probable that it will be made a pretext for discussing the 
whole question ; and we may thus have a repetition of the dreary talking 
of which there has already been so much. It is likely also that, while the 
subject is before the Council, opportunity will be taken to ask for powers 
to oppose the Bill of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company. Counter 
petitions will, no doubt, be ae eee and from them may probably be 
gathered a foretaste of the pleadings which will follow later on before the 
Parliamentary Committee. I shall look with interest in these for the 
reasons that induced the Joint Committee of the Corporations to so 
brusquely push aside the request of the Leith Gas Company to have the 
questions in dispute between them referred to Mr. George Livesey. No 
attempt to justify the action of the Committee has yet been made; and I 
am anxious to get a notion of how they will explain away the rejection of 
so fair an offer. Possibly my wish may not be gratified till Counsel for 
the parties tell it to the Parliamentary Committee. 

The question of the transfer of the gas undertakings seems to drag a 
little just now; and I observe, without attaching any significance to it, 
that the stock of both Companies has receded on the Stock Exchange 
from the position which they held several weeks ago. The Edinburgh 
Company’s stock, which was £78, is now £74; and the Leith Company's, 
which was £56, is now £52 10s. The balf-yearly dividend is just about to 
be paid; and this may have the effect of again putting both stocks up a 
little. 

The action at the instance of Mrs. Young against the Thurso New Gas 
Company, which was reported in the Journat of last week, was discussed 
before Lord Kinnear in the Outer House of the Court of Session on two 
days of this week. It was sought, on behalf of pursuer, to make the 
liquidator of the Company personally liable in the expenses of the action ; 
Counsel founding their argument in support of the motion on the circum- 
stance that he was acting in a voluntary liquidation, and not under the 
authority or cognizance of any Court. Counsel for pursuer also asked his 
Lordship to direct that Mrs. Young’s claim should have priority over the 
claims of other creditors. To the first it was replied by defenders that the 
liquidator had not been made a party to the action; and then it was ex- 

lained, for pursuer, first, that the liquidator, though not formally called, 
had actually appeared in the case, and that, had he been formally brought 
into it, the pursuer’s case would thereby have been made liable to be 
harassed by questions arising under the laws relating to liquidations in 
England. By not formally calling the liquidator, these were avoided. 
Lord Kinnear, in disposing of the case, directed that the £850 which was 
awarded to Mrs. Young should be divided between her and the six children 
—she to have a fourth, and the children the balance in equal proportions. 
With reference to the question of expenses, he pointed out that the 
Company was still going on. In a case of bankruptcy, he said, the trustee 
would have been the owner of the bankrupt estate; but, in the present 
instance, the liquidator was only an officer of the Company. He did not 
think there was any reason for finding the liquidator personally liable in 
expenses; indeed, he doubted whether he could competently do so, seeing 
that the liquidator was not a party to the action. With respect to the 
question of priority, he thought the Court had no control whatever over 
the liquidation proceedings; and it would therefore be quite out of the 
question for him to say whether or not this claim was a preferable one 
over others. All he could do was to pronounce a judgment against the 
Company; and it would be for the liquidator, or the Court, if the liquida- 
tion were to be brought under the supervision of any Court, to say how it 
was to be met. He therefore simply found the Company liable in expenses. 

Mr. James Rutherford has resigned the position of Manager to the Doune 
Gaslight Company. 

The ceremony of laying the first pipe of the duplicate main which is to 
be put down for the supply of water from Lintrathen Loch to Dundee 
was performed on Wednesday, by Bailie M‘Culloch, Convener of the 
Works Committee. The jointing of the old pipes was on the turned-and- 
bored principle ; but Mr. J. Watson, the Engineer to the Trust, is of 
opinion that this system tends to make the line of pipe too rigid, and does 
not leave it free to yield to fluctuations in the temperature of the water. 
In the new pipes the sockets are to be dovetailed inside, and the spigots 
placed freely in and caulked with lead. Over each socket a steel hoop is 
then shrunk. In order to ascertain the value of the respective methods 
of jointing, Mr. Watson had a series of experiments carried out at the 
foundry in Glasgow where the pipes are produced. It was found, as the 
results of these experiments, that the unhooped pipe burst at a tensile 
strain of 18,885 lbs. to the square inch; while the hooped pipe did not 
burst till the pressure was 26,677 lbs. to the square inch—showing an advan- 
tage of 41°2 per cent. derived from the steel hoop. In the case of the un- 
hooped pipe, too, it was observed that the fractured part was forced 
altogether out; but that in the case of the hooped pipe the 
cast iron was only fractured, the hoop remaining intact, and 
preserving the pipe in a more serviceable condition than the other— 
thereby limiting very much the amount of water which would escape. The 
work of laying the pipe is to prosecuted with vigour. On account of 
the hilly and inaccessible nature of much of the ground, there will be a 
good deal of difficulty in the conveyance of the heavy pipes, which weigh, 
on an average, 2 tons 15 cwt. each. Several lines of railway have to be 
tunnelled on the route. The new pipes are from 10 to 20 per cent. stronger 
than those laid in the original line; being made from 1 to 1} inches 

thick, according to the pressure they will require to undergo when laid. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 


There seems to be a great degree of probability that the Glasgow Boun- 
daries Commissioners will report to the Government in favour of a very 
considerable extension of the city, so as to embrace practically the whole 
of the suburban burghs; and, in connection with the recommendations of 
the Commissioners, there will assuredly come up the question of compen- 
sation to the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company, or the pur- 
chase of the Company’s works by the Glasgow Corporation. The matter 
has cropped up at three of the sittings of the Commissioners this week, 
when considering the position of the western and north-western suburbs. 





On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Darling, Counsel for the Gas Company, raised a 
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question to the effect that he was prepared to read evidence which would 

show that, in the event of annexation, the Company would be entitled to 

pe ae peg The Lord Advocate, (Chairman of the Commissioners) re- 

marked that they might report against the Company if Mr. Darling did 

not reserve his evidence. Mr. Graham Murray, Counsel for the Corpora- 

tion, said that his view was that the Company ought not to get any com- 
pensation at all; and the Lord Advocate, in ruling that further discussion 
on the point should be postponed till the next day, said he regarded the 
matter as a question of private enterprise as against public enterprise. 
On Wednesday morning Mr. Darling said that, if the Commissioners were 
prepared to report that there should be compensation to certain persons, 
and that the amount should be left over to the future to be determined by 
different tribunals or authorities, he should consider it a waste of time to 
lead evidence. But he would not like the Company to be put in the 
position of seeing a Public Bill introduced into Parliament founded 
upon & mere recommendation of the Commissioners, and proposing 
that there should be no compensation, without defining in some way 
what the principle of that compensation was to be, because it seemed 
to him that, the Bill being a ne one, the Gas Company would have no 
opportunity afterwards of leading evidence on the principle of compensa- 
tion. He should prove, if he led evidence, that the origin of the Company 
was caused by the imposition by the city of a differential rate as between 
the city and the outside burghs; that they proposed not to proceed with 
the Company if the differential rate was withdrawn ; that this offer was 
refused at the time; and that the differential rate was only withdrawn 
after the formation of the Company. The Lord Advocate replied that it 
seemed to the Commissioners that really all they could report upon would 
be whether the Gas Company should be taken over by the Corporation, or, 
if not, under what conditions the works should be carried on. Some dis- 
cussion took place on this subject. Mr. Darling said that this was a case 
where the Corporation, which had powers to supply gas to a district, 
insisted upon the imposition of certain burdens; and, in order to resist 
the injustice, the private Company was started. This injustice was 
recognized by the Corporation by withdrawing the objectionable 
imposition after the Company had been originated. He further 
stated that they would be quite satisfied if the whole question as 
between the Corporation and the Company was left entirely untouched ; for 
if they were to state their case before an arbitrator, or before 
any other tribunal, then he had no wish to place it before the Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Murray again stated that the view of the Corporation was 
that they were not bound to give the Company any compensation; but Mr. 

Pelham reminded him that it had been admitted, by a clause in the Hill- 

head and Kelvinside Extension Bill of last year, that the existence of the 

Company was entitled to some consideration. Eventually the Lord Advo- 

cate stated that the Commissioners would reserve their decision on the 

point raised till the following morning. At the next sitting of the Com- 
missioners the Lord Advocate made the following statement :— With 
reference to the question about the Gas Company, we have put down what 
we think states pretty distinctly our present view about it. The main 
question, whether or not the city choaliee extended, could not be affected 
by the position of the Company. It is only a question of compensation. 
This Commission will report that the Corporation repeat what they stated 
in Parliament—that the extension will not in any way affect the position 
or interest of the Company ; a clause being inserted in the Bill similar to 
that in the Hillhead Extension Bill. The Company do not think this clause 
will be sufficient, inasmuch as, though it would give them a right to break 
up the streets, the Corporation would be at liberty not to take gas from 
them for the streets and common stairs. If this is the ground for adjust- 
ment of terms, either voluntarily or by compulsion, it is nota matter that 
would in any view affect the report of this Commission, nor could the re- 
port dealin any way with the terms of settlement. No evidence, therefore, 
seems necessary. The Commission, if in favour of annexation, will report, 
as regards the Company, that any claims they may have must be reserved, 
to be dealt with in the event of annexation.” Mr. Darling thought that 
the decision of the Commissioners would be quite satisfactory to his 
clients. He submitted one or two additional conditions, to which the Lord 

Advocate said there could be no objection. 

At the monthly meeting of the Greenock Police Board last Tuesday, the 
minutes of the Gas Committee stated that a Sub-Committee had been 
appointed “ to inquire into the present price of gas to the consumers, with 
a view to the reduction of the same, and to report toa future meeting.” 
A long discussion followed in connection with the motion for the adoption 
of this clause. Provost Shankland strongly objected to any such Com- 
mittee being appointed, as the fixing of the cost, he remarked, lay entirely 
with the Law and Finance Committee. Now that the estimates had been 
made up for the year, any changes would necessarily interfere with the 
existing arrangements. Mr. T. Mitchell (who had been named asa member 
of the Sub-Committee) said that no alteration was intended in the mean- 
time, but that the Committee wished information for their guidance; so 
that when the estimates were next before them they might reduce the 
price of gas to consumers if found desirable. Other members explained 
that the public were complaining of the high rate charged for gas in 
Greenock, while the gas-works returns annually showed such a large 
surplus. It was argued that this surplus went to keep down the imposing 
of an additional tax necessary for police administrative purposes. It was 
also pointed out that, owing to the high price charged for gas, many 
a aspen were now using paraffin lamps; and, by so doing, were escapin 
rom what was practically a tax on gas consumers. What was wante 
was to keep strictly to the principle of direct taxation. On the motion of 
the Provost, it was agreed to delete from the minutes the appointment of 
the Sub-Committee. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Whitburn Gaslight Company on 
Thursday, Mr. J. Richmond was appointed to succeed his late father as 
the Manager of the gas-works. 

The Glasgow Corporation 9 per cent. gas annuities have been sold this 
week at £270, which is £3 advance for the last prices. On Wednesday 
the ordinary shares of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company 
were disposed of at 74s, pershare; being a decline of 1s. per share. On 
the same day the preference stock was sold at £5 pe share; the last pre- 
ceding prices having been £5 6s. per share. On Tuesday the 4 per cent. 
Glasgow Corporation water annuities realized £122. 

Flatness has been the rule in the Glasgow pig-iron warrant market all 
this week. The price of Scotch warrants declined from 41s. 5d. per ton, 
which was paid on Monday, to 40s. 84d. oy ton yesterday morning; the 
closing price in the afternoon being 40s. 9d. cash buyers. Cleveland iron 
has fallen in price during the week 34d. per ton; and hematite iron 74d. 
per ton; Scotch special brands have declined in price, in sympathy with 
the drop in the price of warrants. At present very few pig-iron orders are 
being received from abroad ; and, on this account, values continue steadily 
to decline, in spite of the undoubted improvement lately manifested in the 
home trade. 

The coal trade is fairly active; but the low prices continue so persistent 
as to be a very great drawback. It is just possible that the movements 
now in +. sige amongst the miners may have the effect of running up 
prices a little. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIVERPOOL, Jan, 9} 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Reports generally speak of a weaker marku. 
but such weakness can only be identified in the very slight reductioy ;; 
values. A market can hardly be represented to be very dull when qj} the 
parcels offered meet readily with buyers at such a small decline, and which 
does not exceed 2s. 6d. per ton. The fact is that the circumstance of (oy, 
tinental consumers stubbornly withholding their orders—for no other 
reason than that they have missed their opportunity, and will not 
present values until obliged to—is being used by dealers and speculato, 
to depress the market; they shaping their own quotations as if a serio 
drop was imminent. While such tactics no doubt help to check the demanj 
in some quarters, they are without effect in others, as the disposal of th, 
parcels this week shows ; and, most strangely, the highest prices have bee, 
paid to makers by these operators themselves. Should the movement }, 
more successful next week than it has been this, it will not affect country 
makers much ; for they hold very little stock, and can afford to look q 
certainly for a while without adding their mite to the downward tendency, 
which buyers at the moment aim at. Nitrate, while still firm on spot, i; 
easier for cargoes to arrive. 


Lonvon, Jan, J, 

Tar Products.—The chief feature in this market is the scarcity of liquid 
and crystal carbolic acid. The demand is very strong; and manufacturer 
are much. behind with their contracts. Benzols are, if anything, a littl, 
easier. Taroils are in excellent request ; and the same remark applies to 
anthracene. But pitch continues as dead as ditch water, notwithstanding 
that important shipments are now taking place. Prices: Tar, 12s. to lig 
per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 9d. per gallon; 50 per cent., Qs, 64 
Toluol, 1s. 9d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 3d. per gallon. Crude 
naphtha, 30 per cent., 1s. 2d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon, 
Creosote, 2d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 11s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 4s, 
per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton, 
Anthracene, “ A” quality, 1s. 3d. per unit; “ B” quality, 1s. per unit, 

Ammonia Products.—There is a little lull in the demand for sulphate; 
but prices continue firm, and shipments during the week have been large, 
The requirements of home consumers for the ensuing season are likely to 
be much larger than usual; it being found that when sulphate is mixed 
with basic slag, a very valuable and cheap manure is secured. Prices: 
Sulphate of ammonia, £12 15s. to £13. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 7s. per 
ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per deg. per ton. Liquor - ammonia, 24, 
per lb, Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton, 
Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


{From the Chemical Trade Journal, Jan. 21.) 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is not s9 much doing in sulphate as 
there was at this time last week ; and several parcels have,jduring the past 
few days, been offered at £13, without finding buyers. To-day’s prices at 
Hull may be said to be £12 17s. 6d. to £12 18s. 9d.; but it is thought that 
the price will soon come round again to £13. The rumour which we have 
heard several times repeated that a clique is at work to establish a “ corner” 
for the spring delivery appears to be well founded ; so that makers should 
be on their guard. Leith market is not nowso firm; but still the values 
at that port are abnormal so far as Hull and London prices are concerned, 

Tar Products——The benzol is now ina very critical position. It has 
not felt yet the effect of any excessive production from the carbonizing 
works; but may do so in the course of a month. A new feature to-day is 
the quantity offering to the consumers by independent sellers. For the 
past few weeks there has been nothing offering ; so that the quantity some 
makers are now desirous to let loose seems to indicate that a buyer of con- 
siderable importance has now ceased to take in. What effect this will 
have on the market we cannot foresee at present; but the situation is 
critical. All other tar products are in good demand, and prices firm, with 
the single instance of pitch, which is still a drug. 





CLEVELAND WaTER Company.—The report of the Directors of this Com- 
pany for the half year ending Dec. 31 last states that after providing for 
interest, rents, and other preferential charges, there remains a balance 
of £2161, which enables them to recommend that a dividend at the rate 
of £6 10s. per cent. per annum on the originaland “ A” shares, and £4 Ils. 
er cent. per annum on the “B” shares (free of income-tax), be declared. 
his will absorb £2028, and leave a balance of £133 to be carried to the 
credit of the next account. 


Gas-Meter Testinc at OLpHAM.—Mr. J. Toulson, Gas-Meter Inspector 
for the Oldham Corporation, has just presented to the Finance Committee 
his annual report on the work of his department. It states that during 
last year 16,704 meters were inspected at the office, of which 16,483 
were found correct, and 216 were rejected. The total number was almost 
entirely contributed by the six local meter-making firms; only 85 meters 
being sent for inspection from outside districts. By far the largest pro- 
portion were meters of small size, ranging from 1 to 50 lights, but mostly 
2, 3, 5, and 10 light meters. Mr. Toulson states, however, that the return 
shows an increase in the number of large meters tested. The largest sent 
in for inspection was one for 1200 lights. There were also tested five for 
500 lights, nine for 400 lights, four for 300 lights, and six for 250 lights 
each. The fees for testing these meters, many of which had been made 
for exportation, amounted to £581 for the year, and to £12,635 4s. 6d. for 
the period since October, 1861. The receipts for the office for the year 
exceeded the expenditure by £176 16s. 11d. 


A Water Suppiy Question UNDER A WiLt.—In the a Court last 
Thursday, before Lords Cotton and Bowen, the matter of the will of the 
late Earl Lytton and the trusts of the Knebworth Estate was heard. It 
was an appeal by Lord Lytton, the tenant for life, from a refusal of Justice 
Stirling (in chambers) to allow the costs of some works at Knebworth, com- 
menced for the improvement of the estate, to be paid for out of the capital 
money subject to the trusts of the settlement. The difficulty felt by the 
learned Judge was that the scheme which had been approved by the trus- 
tees involved a larger expenditure than was contemplated when the scheme 
was sanctioned. The work related to the water supply of Knebworth, of 
which there was a deficiency both at the mansion and in the village; and 
Lord Lytton being of opinion that the estate would be benefited by an im- 
proved supply, plans were prepared and submitted to the trustees, who 
agreed to them—the estimated cost being £800. When the well was 
sunk to a depth of 66 feet, no water was reached ; and in order that the 
money authorized to be spent might not be thrown away, the sinking was 
continued for another 110 feet—the further cost being estimated at £950. 
Justice Stirling thought the additional works ought to have been the sub- 
ject of a new scheme ; and declined to allow the costs. It was stated that 
the result of the improvements had been to obtain a large additional 
supply of water to Knebworth House and the other houses on the estate, 
which brought in an annual water-rental of £35, and this would be greatly 
increased as building was developed. The Court allowed the appeal; 





holding that the works were for the benefit of the estate. 
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Address No. 1574, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Feet Street, E.C. 














consists of TEN COMPLETE SETS of ALPHABETS, 
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soutien and Casulelies of the business, laaaiioeneme Monday, Jan. 30, 1888, at six for seven o’clock precisely, x... Goneee & not bind themselves to accept the T 
retired. To be ready to devote a part or whole of his | in the evening, in suitable lots, 160 ORIGINAL £5 d By order B 
time according to circumstances. Capital desired, | SHARES (fully paid) in this prosperous; undertaking, WILLIAM Woopwarp C 
£500 to £6000. yielding dividend of 11 per cent. Cletucal Shanna ane Weel a 

Reply, as fully as possible, by letter only, to No. 555, Particulars may be obtained at the Auctioneer’s Gas-Works, Bury, Jan. 23, 1888 4 gineer, ; 
care of Messrs, R. F. WHITE AND Son, 33, FLEET | Offices, Tottenham, and 8, New Broad Street, E.C. 4 ys cennid . ; 
Street, E.C. —_-—______- —___—— | LETTS EEE —— 
ee Paes _ ham ee as STENCIL PLATES. CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. ] 
Fp AGINEER— well up in Gas, Water, | 7o enGINEERS AND ALL WHO DRAW PLANS. RETORT-HOUSE,. 

and Genera’ ork—requires a Situation in an $ N No. 4. r 
Asylura or Hospital ; resident or non-resident ; resident hg BE SOLD, a magnificently executed Coxrnact No. 4 7 
preferred. Set for LETTERING PLANS, &. The Set THE Gas Committee of the above 


WANTED, a competent Gas-Fitter who 


@ understands Service Laying, Meter Fixing, 
Smithing, Reading Meters, and the General Mechanical 
Work of a Gas-Works. 

Apply at once, stating wages required and particulars 
of experience, to No. 157;, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 


WANTED, a Situation as Working 


MANAGER. Has had nine years’ experience in 
works making about 30 millions per annum. Good 
Carbonizer ; practical in Main and Service Laying, 
inside Fittings, Meter Index Reading, Stoves, Fires, 
and the usual Fittings of Gas Works. Now managing 
a small works. A change desired. Total abstainer. 
Married ; 14 years’ good references. 

Address No. 1569, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C, 


WANTED, as Manager of Gas-Works, 


one who has been accustomed to and thoroughly 
understands the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas, 
and the general supervision of a Gas-Works. 
Applicants would be expected to reside on the pre- 
mises ; House, Gas, and Coals found. They must state 
age, previous experience, and salary required, and give 
not more than two testimonials of efficiency of recent 
date. Also state how soon could be disengaged. One 
—> of making plans and working drawings pre- 
erred. 
Address, not later than the 28th inst., the CHARMAN, 
North Bierley Gas-Works, Low Moor, vid Oakenshaw, 
near Bradford, YorKsHIRE, 


ty J. EVESON, Birmingham, has a 
© special lot of splendid NORTH WALES 
——- CANNEL for immediate Delivery. Inquiries 
invited, 


AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GrorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
Cornwall, 











“SIEMENS PATFNT REGENERATIVE GAS- 
BURNERS.” 


A LOT of these may be had at half list 


price. 
Apply to D, M. Netson anp Sons, Gas Engineers, 


GLasGow. 
HE Slaithwaite Gas Company have for 
Sale (: heap) the following Apparatus to be taken 
out for Extensions :— 
Gasholder, 45 feet by 14 feet. 
Two Cast-Iron Annular Condensers, 10 feet high. 
One Wrought-Iron - ” 
Thurston’s Combined Scrubbing Apparatus. 
Round Station Meter, 10,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with 8-inch Connections and Valves. 
One 10-inch Governor and one 8 inch Governor, 
with Valves, &c. 
Six 8-inch Four-Way-Valves, &c. 
For particulars apply to 
Jno. Furniss, Secretary and Manager. 


FIGURES in various Styles; and FIFTY PLATES of 
all the principal words used upon Engineering Drawings, 
including Scales, Points, Corners, &c.,in a mahogany 
case, with Brushes. Price for the whole, 30s. 

Apply to Mr. G. Baker, 22, Orpingley Road, Hornsey 
Road, Lonpon, N. 


SALE OF VALUABLE GAS.METER WORKS AT 
OLDHAM. 


RE THE LANCASHIRE GAS-METER COMPANY, 
LIMITED, IN LIQUIDATION, 
T° BE SOLD, by Private Treaty, the 
above Works, commonly known as the “ Falcon 
Works,” and lately used by the Lancashire Gas-Meter 
Company, Limited, as makers of every description of 
Wet and Dry Meters, Brass Founders, &c., &c. he 
land belonging to the Company contains 4460 superficial 
square yards, and is subject to a yearly Chief Rent of 
£5) 15s. The present buildings of the Company do not 
quite occupy one-half of the land above-mentioned, so 
that there is room for considerable extensions ; or the 
spare land could be let for building purposes, and made 
to defray the greater part of the present Chief Rent. 
The Main Building is two storeys high, and contains 
Offices, Board-Room, &c., together with the Steam- 
Engine, Boiler, Shafting, Steam, Gas, and Water Pipes. 
The Machines, Tools, &c., are of the most Modern 
Construction, and are in excellent condition. The 
Outer Buildings consist of Machine Shop, Pattern 
Room, Leather Room, Test Room, Brass Foundry, 
Smith’s Shop, Boiler House, &c. 
May be viewed by orders only, to be obtained of the 
Liquidator, Mr. Jonn 8S. Hutton, Lancashire Gas- 
Meter Works, O DHAM. 





TO RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS. 
HE Corporation of Birkenhead are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS, and FIRE-CLAY, required at their 
Gas-Works during the current year. 
Forms of tender may be obtained from Mr. T. 0. 
Paterson, C.E., Gas Engineer, Gas-Works, Thomas 
Street, Birkenhead. 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed “Tender for Retorts, 
&c.,” to be sent in to me not Jater than Five o’clock in 
the afternoon of Friday, the 2ith of January, 1£88. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 
By order, 
ALFRED GILL 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, Jan. 16, 1888. 


BRUSSELS GAS-WORKS. 


TENDERS FOR BUILDING A GASHOLDER. 
PHE Guild of Burgomaster and Sheriffs 


of the City of Brussels will proceed on Tuesday, 
the 28th of F\bruary, 1888, at One o’clock precisely, in 
one of the Cl\ambers of the Hotel de Ville, to open 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of the Metallic 
portion of a TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, of 37,000 
cubic metres capacity, to be built at the Gas-Works, 
Quai des Usines, Laeken. 

The plans may be seen at the Offices of the Gas- 
Works every day (holidays excepted), from 10 to 
4 o’clock, 

Copies of the plans and scale of charges may be 
obtained at 1 franc each plan and each scale of 
charges, or 50 francs for the complete set. Security 


, Town Clerk. 




























for the erection of a RETORT-HOUSE and COAL- 
STORES (Brickwork only) at their Aylestone Roal 
Works. 

Plans may be seen, and _ specification, bill of 
quantiiies, and form of tender obtained, upon appli- 
cation at the Engineer’s Office, Aylestone Road 
Gas-Works. 

Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
and endorsed, “Tender for Retort-House and Coal 
Stores,” to be delivered at the Gas Offices, Millstone 
Lane, Leicester, not later than .1 o’clock a.m., a 
Saturday, Feb. 11 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

ALFRED Co xson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas Offices, Millstone Lane, 

Leicester, Jan. 19, 1888. 





CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


GASHOLDER. 
Contract No. 5. 


HE Gas Committee of the above 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply and erection of a TELESCOPIC Gat 
HOLDER, 197 ft. 6 in. diameter, at their Aylestone 
Road Works. 
Plans may be seen, and specification and form of 
tender obtained, upon application at the Gas Offices, 
Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairmar, 
and endorsed “Tender for Gasholder,” to be delivered 
at these Offices not later than 11 o’clock a.m. 
Saturday, Feb. 11 prox. 
‘The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
ALFRED Coxson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas Offices, Millstone Lane, 

Leicester, Jan. 19, 1888. 


POROUGH OF BIRMINGHAM. 
GAS DEPARTMENT. 


THE Gas Committee of the Corporatio 
of Birmingham are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the TAR to be produced at their various Works from 
the 80th of June next, for a period of one or two years, 
or for one year and then subject to termination of the 
Contract on three months’ notice on either side. _ 
The quantities to be dealt with in the year ending 
June 30, 1889, are estimated as follows :— 
Saltley Works . « ~» 9000 tons 
Windsor Street Works . 7300 ,, 
Adderley Street Works . 2400 ,, 
Swan Village Works. . 2550 ,, 
The Committee will receive Tenders eivher at 
price per ton, or at a varying price to be calculated on 
the actual returns obtained from time to time on the 
sale of the products derived 1rcm the Tar, provided 
that in such case the Contractor is dealing only with 
the Corporation Tar. 
The Corporation will be willing to Let on Lease Land 
on which Tar-Works could be erected, or they woul 
erect Works on their own Land and Rent them to the 
Contractor. ? 
Forms and Conditions of tender may be obtained om 
application to me. 





aa fe SS oe oute ae 


a fixed 


Epwin Smitu, Secretary: 
Borough G:s Offices, Council House, 








Gas-Works, Slaithwaite, Jan, 18, 1888, 


15,000 francs, 


Birmingham, Dec. 31, 1887. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1888. 
THE REFORM IN PROGRESS. 

Tae movement against commercial corruption in connection 
= the internal working of the gas industry of the United 
ingdom has received enormous impetus during the past 
week ; and there is already good reason for hoping that, how- 
= deep-seated and far-reaching the evil, there will be 
- — enough in the remedial measures in contemplation, 
a * ually put in application, to eradicate it. Nothing short 

18 must be the aim of the new league of reformers, which 











is being swelled daily by recruiis from every branch of the 
profession and industry of gas supply. An uprising so 
general and earnest must not be permitted to expend itself in 
mere individual declarations which other individual propen- 
sities may disregard with impunity. The reforming move- 
ment will be an utter failure, notwithstanding its great promise, 
unless the most stubborn payers and receivers of illicit 
‘‘commissions” are made to realize, in the most practical 
fashion, that their opportunity is over. This can only be 
done by enabling business firms who are disposed to act 
honestly, to dispense with custom which is only to be 
bought by bribery. If a fair number of gas companies 
and gas departments of corporations unite in ,an informal 
league to exclude bribing traders, the majority of the latter 
will be forced to drop the practice; and officials who at 
present successfully insist upon being paid “the usual com- 
‘‘ mission,” will find themselves driven to deal with obscure 
tradesmen, at imminent risk of exposure, or will be com- 
pelled, in spite of themselves, to abandon their beloved 
perquisites. The enemy is being attacked on both ends of 
the line. As will be seen from the letter of Mr. George 
Livesey in another column, the Directors of the South Metro- 
politan Company, ‘‘ with the hearty concurrence and support 
‘“‘of their officers,’ have resolved that henceforth their 
business orders shall be confined to firms who are able to 
satisfy the Board that they ‘ neither directly, nor indirectly 
“ through travellers or agents, give ‘commissions’ to the 
« officials of gas undertakings.” This resolution, it will be 
seen, is extremely strong and sweeping, since it contemplates 
the instant withdrawal of the Company's custom from busi- 
ness firms who cannot prove not merely that they are not 
in the habit of bribing the Company’s own officials, but also 
that they never ‘directly or indirectly” bribe anybody. We 
have reason to believe that the same course has been decided 
upon by the highest authorities of several other great gas 
undertakings, some of which may be named at the proper 
time ; while others, it is thought, will confine the announce- 
ment of their intentions to the firms with whom they do 
business. This strikes a heavy blow for purity which will 
take effect far and wide. 

We desire to lay particular stress upon the statement in 
Mr. Livesey’s letter that the resolution in question was framed 
‘with the hearty concurrence and support of the officers ;” 
because this remark indicates a way of escape from a difficulty 
that has been foreseen in a few communications made to us 
upon this matter. It has been felt by some directors and 
committeemen that they could hardly bring such a resolution 
forward with relation to their own respected officials, without 
thereby lending countenance to the suggestion, which might 
be offered by one of those ill-tempered people who are to be 
found everywhere, that there might be some reason to sus- 
pect the honour of these officers. And, on the other hand, 
gas officials have represented to us the awkwardness with 
which any proposal to the same effect would come from them, 
particularly in some localities. We would now desire these 
confessed sufferers from a sense of what we are convinced is 
a false delicacy to read this observation of Mr. Livesey, in 
order that they may find in it a warranty for any similar action 
they may have desired, but have been half ashamed, to take. 
All those officers of gas companies and corporations who have 
written to us upon this subject, or are well known of old for 
their dislike of the “‘ commission” system, should now feel 
themselves at liberty to follow the example here cited, and 
thus help to destroy the evil influence that has darkened 
their own reputation in some degree, as it has blasted the 
characters of many of their fellows. 

Another thing to which we desire to draw special attention, 
as a practical evidence that the reforming movement is pro- 
gressing, is the advertised agreement of meter makers to ab- 
stain in future from offering bribes to gas officials. We are 
assured that the members of the meter trade would be only 
too glad to free themselves from this miserable system of 
trading, which they feel degrades them and corrupts their 
agents, as it degrades and corrupts the recipients of their 
customary blackmail. The signatures appended to this first 
published announcement have been procured in a few days by 
one of the firms, who took the initiative. All the meter 
makers were communicated with ; but it is easy to understand 
that an immediate response could not be expected in every 
case. The advertisement may be repeated shortly, however, 
when it will be seen who, in this particular trade, is desirous 
of returning to a healthy system of doing business. Up to 
the present this trade has had a bad name for the insidious 
way in which its agents have undermined the independence 
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of the agents of purchasers; but perhaps it has not been 
really worse than the general gas apparatus and stove trades. 
It has been reported that, owing to the long continuance 
of the custom of paying ‘‘ commissions”’ in the meter trade, 
and the trick by which these payments were made to appear 
as a gift from the seller to the buyer's agent, which did 
not affect his principal, more gas officials accept commissions 
upon meters than upon other commodities purchased for the 
use of gas-works. We trust that this view of the matter 
is the right one, for we have evidence to show that 
the average proportion of gas managers doing business with 
a particular firm of meter makers (who must, of course, 
remain nameless) who received ‘‘ commissions” in the year 
1886 was very nearly three-fourths of the whole. This is a 
grave statement ; and we should not make it but for the fact 
that some of our correspondents, like Mr. Edwin Smith and 
Mr. Frank Mead, are apparently inclined to under-estimate 
the extent of the evil to be coped with. We must confess to 
having entertained a tendency to take a more favourable view 
of the extent of the complicity of traders and gas-works 
officials in this secret corruption ; but when one deliberately 

sets to work to eradicate a plague-spot, it is mistaken kind- 

ness to minimize the trouble. Our information upon this 

point goes further, and gives the proportion of ‘ commis- 

*‘ sions” tosales, and distinguishes the averages of subsidized 

officials for different districts of the kingdom ; but there is no 

need for publishing these detailed particulars. Enough that 

they are in our possession. Our readers who may be impli- 

cated in the matter know best whether they have individually 

helped to swell these averages. If so, they are now called upon, 

with no uncertain sound, to come forth from the ranks of 

the slaves to corruption, and take up their independence once 

more. We ask them now, when the thin disguise of custom 

has been stripped from the evil courses into which they had 

fallen, to let bygones be bygones, and live henceforward like 
him whose best epitaph it is that, ‘‘ Whatever record leap to 

** light, He never shall be shamed.” 

The way to deal with the emergency, however, is not by 
invocations, but by practical and immediate preventive action. 
The meter makers have begun it; and there is plenty of room for 
others to follow them. Only in regard to this matter it is neces- 
sary to repeat the caution that has already been given in these 
columns. We have received appeals from correspondents to 
take the initiative in forming a union of non-bribing traders ; 
and others have looked to the Council of The Gas Institute 
to help them in this matter. Neither request can be granted. 
It is not for us to convene gas apparatus manufacturers for 
any purpose whatever; and as for The Gas Institute, the 
business in question must not be mixed up with the proper 
functions of this organization. It must be kept apart from 
every outside influence and association. The work of reform 
must be carried on from within. If manufacturers suffer 
from any underhand practices on the part of their trade 
rivals, they must cure the evil by their own action and in 
their own way. If gas managers feel aggrieved that disgrace 
is brought upon their profession by the venality of their 
fellows, they must themselves take the necessary steps for 
wiping out the reproach. It is idle for the sufferers to cry to 
The Gas Institute or to the Journat to administer the 
purgatives called for by the disease ; the patient must take his 
medicine himself. 

We own to a feeling of agreement, to a certain extent, 
with some correspondents who are disposed to question the 
utility of requiring a declaration of purity in trading from 
competitors for a gas company’s patronage, on the ground 
that the greatest sinners in this way will be the first to 
swallow any engagements of this nature ; and, while gladly 
saving the ‘‘commission ” where they are bound not to offer 
it, will go on paying it in secret just the same as ever to 
anybody else who asks for it. Of course, this is possible; 
but, on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the 
custom of half-a-dozen great companies and corporations is 
worth more to a manufacturer than that of fifty of the petty 
concerns whose ill-paid managers are constantly agape for 
plunder. The sacrifice of the patronage of the larger buyers 
will be a heavy price to pay for indulgence in the habit of 
bribing the less important customers ; and from the present 
time firms who continue in the proscribed practice will 
be at the mercy of all their agents, any of whom 
may desert and denounce them to the enemy. It is 
one thing to conform to a well-understood custom of 
trade, and another matter to commit a recognized crime. 
While human nature remains what it is, this fashion of 
pledges, solemn promises, and engagements will have a certain 


value. At least, this is a measure that offers a definite Oppor. 
tunity for reform to people who may never have felt the Necessity 
for doing so under other conditions ; and as such it is wor 
a trial. We do not profess implicit faith in the univer) 
efficacy of the remedy; but let it work for awhile. Beyon 
it there is nothing but a strengthening of the law of the lang. 
and even an Act of Parliament, visiting by punishment th, 
payment and reception of ‘ commissions” by purchase 
agents, might, and probably would be violated in son, 
instances. Nothing short of actual detection and punishmer; 
will deter hardened offenders of any sort from continuing jy 
their evil courses; but we are yet sufficiently optimistic tp 
hope and believe that a great deal of good may be done by 
measures that fall short of individual prosecution in a cout 
of justice. We shall probably have something further to say 
upon this subject next week. 


A LECTURE ON GAS MANUFACTURE. 

Tue attention of students of gas manufacture, with an ey 
to the City and Guilds of London Institute examinations, 
should be directed to the valuable lecture by Mr. Charles 
Hunt, M. Inst. C.E., to the members of the Birmingham 
Association of Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which will be found elsewhere in the present issue of the 
JournaL. It has been represented to us on several occasions, 
since the recent revival of interest in these examinations, that 
elementary articles upon gas manufacture, appearing regularly 
in our pages, would be highly valued by students who ar 
not sufticiently advanced to be able to derive full benefit 
from the usual quality of technical papers which we publish 
every week. Our friends who have offered this suggestion 
have overlooked the difficulty of imparting elementary instrue. 
tion by journalism, which lies in the fact that while fresh 
students are continually coming forward and requiring to be 
told similar truths to those that were explained to their pre- 
decessors, a technical journal cannot be always going back 
over the same ground. When once an educational lecture or 
paper has been printed in a weekly publication, it remains upon 
record; and while it cannot be repeated in any subsequent 
volume of the same periodical, it is not the less essential that 
its substance should be kept before the attention of students. 
Elementary information is the most difficult of all to impart, 
because of the necessity for dressing truths, which are old 
commonpleces to the teacher, in fresh and attractive lan- 
guage for the benefit of his pupils. To be able to give really 
good elementary instruction in the arts and sciences is the 
greatest triumph of a master. A very complete code of in- 
struction in gas making might be disinterred from the back 
volumes of the Jovrnat; but even this would not sutflice. 
What students want, and that which impresses them most 
forcibly, is the individual expression of the teacher. The 
same elementary truths must be repeated over and over again 
for the benefit of rising generations. But they must be told 
differently every time; and, to make any particular impres- 
sion, they must carry with them something of the individuality 
of the narrator. We have no hesitation in characterizing 
Mr. Hunt's elementary lecture as a very good specimen of its 
class. A great deal of it, indeed, is scarcely to be properly 
styled elementary, since it carries the thoughts of readers far 
beyond the simple elements of gas making. We are not 
disposed to complain of it on that score, however, because 1n 
this way a student is permitted to see that there is more art 
in gas making than is involved in shovelling coals into 4 
retort and drawing the coke out again. It is to be hoped 
that, until The Gas Institute scheme of lectures is put into 
operation, some properly qualified engineers will be found to 
carry on, at not too long intervals, the good work commenced 
last year by Mr. Lewis T. Wright at South Kensington, and 
now continued in Birmingham by Mr. Hunt. Even with 
these two authorities alone to study from, candidates at the 
ensuing examinations of the City and Guilds Institute ought 
to make a better show than they did last year. 


NATURAL GAS SUPPLY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Tere is trouble brooding for the natural gas companies of 
Pennsylvania, which are not all prospering, even though 
they have only to make a hole in the ground in order to get 
more gas than they know what to do with. In the course 
of an address recently delivered by the eloquent Mr. Frederi¢ 
Harrison, at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, something was 
said in a lofty style about the desirability of making gs 
supply of water in towns as free as air. The orator, ° 
course, forgot that the costly part of water supply is not the 
water itself, but the getting of it from wherever Nature 





placed it, and distributing it wherever man requires it. I 
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jiersends, 9.;man with a bucket to the nearest spring for 
’r to supply a country cottage, the man will expect to be 
id for his labour; and this, to the consumer, naturally 
appears like a price upon the supply instead of a remunera- 
‘jon for the labour. ‘The natural gas companies of the “ gas 
« pelt” of the United States are in the position of water supply 
companies. They ostensibly charge for gas; but, in reality, 
they charge for obtaining the gas from the earth, and deliver- 
ing it at the user’s house. The system of payment for 
natural gas exemplifies the peculiarity just mentioned. When 
natural gas was found in any locality, the owners of the 
well always offered to supply manufacturers and house- 
holders upon approximate rental terms, based generally 
upon the price of coal, and representing a sufficiently 
attractive reduction to induce people to change to the new 
gstem. So long as the competition was only between 
natural gas and coal, this method of charging for the 
new supply answered very fairly. Not long were the first 
gas-well sinkers permitted to indulge their good fortune, 
however ; for rivals of their own kind sprang up on every 
side, and then the weakness of the system of charging be- 
came apparent. In a recent American newspaper the his- 
‘tory of competition between natural gas companies is simply 
told. As soon as one company succeeded in earning a divi- 
dend, there arose others all round it ; and then ensued a mad 
struggle for consumers, who were in many instances supplied 
at an absolute loss. Examples are cited of gas being fur- 
nished to rolling-mills, whose methods of consumption were 
by no means economical, at $1, or even less, per ton of finished 
iron ; and to houses, for domestic consumption, at 50c. per fire 
per annum. These prices were plainly ridiculous; and a 
general movement is on foot for putting the question of rental 
upon a much more satisfactory basis. Competing undertakings 
are being amalgamated, and rates will rise all round. One 
deplorable result of the rule of unrestricted competition is the 
enormous waste of gas by reckless consumers. Economy in 
the application of this cheap but precious fuel was quite dis- 
regarded ; but when the supply is placed upon a more reason- 
able footing the waste will be checked. With regard to the 
financial prospects of natural gas companies, it is reported 
that investors expect all capital put into this class of under- 
taking to be returned to them in dividends in from six to 
eight years. The most stable concerns have to pay 12 per 
cent. to maintain their stock at par; which is a plain indica- 
tion that the investing public regard the natural gas business 
asa risky one. It is considered that the advance in the 
selling rates for natural gas will facilitate the creation of a 
business in manufactured fuel gas ; for, as matters stand, even 
now many engineers think that fuel gas can be made and 
sold, to manufacturers who will use it in a reasonable man- 
ner, at prices that will compare favourably with natural gas 
when rented at a profit to the well-owners. 



























LAST YEAR’S PETROLEUM TRADE. 


Pzopte interested in the petroleum trade agree that last year 
was a memorable one for their business. Messrs. Mordaunt 
Bros., in their “‘ Circular,” admit that among the noteworthy 
features of the year was the occurrence of that actual 
clashing of the Russian and American petroleum interests 
which had been long dreaded ; and, bad as the effect was upon 
the trade, it is considered fortunate that it was uo worse. 
At the end of February the lowest/price on record for 
petroleum was marked; the market value being then some. 
thing between 5d. and 53d. per gallon. Then came a slight 
recovery ; but the lowest deep became lower still, for oil was 
only worth 47d. per gallon in the middle of March, and the 
market was then in a state of ‘‘ depression, congestion, and 
“ demoralization.” Then came the movement on the part of 
American producers to restrict the output, which is believed 
to have partially succeeded. At. all events, the price of 
lighting oil at the close of the year was 64d. per 
gallon—a truly remarkable advance for this commodity. 
There appears to be a conviction in the minds of 
those interested in mineral oils that the market is in a 
thoroughly unsettled state; and this idea will be confirmed 
by the intelligence that there will soon be a further opening 
up of certain Russian sources that will flood the world with 
petroleum. The carrying trade has now passed almost 
entirely into the hands of the owners of tank steamers, which, 
by annulling the necessity for barrels, will still further reduce 
the cost to importers. We mention these considerations to 
show that the competition between gas and cheap petroleum, 
Which has only recently been duly regarded in the United 
Kingdom, may be expected to become more severe this year 





than it was twelve months ago. What our Continental col- 
leagues will do under the circumstances remains to be seen. 
They have for some time felt the pressure of cheap mineral 
oil; and the question is really alarming for them, now that 
the Russian oil-field is open to the world. What British Gas 
Companies will have to do is to resolutely face the emergency, 
and take up, in a more practical fashion than they have 
hitherto deemed necessary, the idea of selling gas by retail. 


THE post of Manager of the works of the Risca and Pontymister 
Gas Company has been filled by the appointment of Mr. W. H. 
Worsley, late of Hindley. 

THE death is announced, in his 66th year, of Mr. George Taylor, 
who for a period of 40 years occupied the position of Manager of 
Messrs, Gurneys and Alexander’s bank at Hadleigh, and was 
Secretary of the Hadleigh Gas Company. ; 


Tue chair of chemistry in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith, rendered vacant by the death of Dr. Humpidge, as 
noticed in the JouRNAL a few weeks ago, has been filled by the 
election of Dr. H. Lloyd Snape, who until recently held the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry at the Manchester Technical School. 


Mr. G. WELLER, lessee of the St. Ives and other gas-works, has 
just acquired the lease of the Newquay (Cornwall) Gas-Works for a 
term of 14 years from the Ist inst. At the Honiton works, of 
which Mr. Weller took possession last June, considerable exten- 
sions have lately been carried out by Messrs. Willey and Co., of 
Exeter, from plans prepared by Mr. Weller. 

At a meeting, last Thursday, of, the Council of the Association 
of Municipal Corporations, the annual report, which is to be dis- 
cussed at the genera] assembly of the members of the Association 
on the 8th of March, was brought forward. In reference to the 
proposed County Government Bill, which has been promised by 
the Government next session, the Council express the opinion that 
no scheme can be deemed just or satisfactory which will place 
municipal boroughs under the control or jurisdiction of County 
Boards. 

M. Leon Securn, Manager of the Gas-Works at Le Mans, has 
just been nominated a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. On the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war, M. Séguin undertook the 
control of the works when, in the panic which prevailed, they 
were suddenly left by the then Manager; and he has since con- 
ducted them successfully. He also, it may be remembered orga- 
nized at the works the ambulance station described in the JouRNAL 
for Feb. 8 last year (p. 244); and he has trained his men in the 
duties of a fire brigade. The honour now conferred upon him is a 
just reward for these and many other services. 


Tue Treasury have fixed the rate for the adjustment of accounts 
between the Imperial and Indian Governments for the year 1888-9 
at 1s. 5d. per rupee. The rate for the issue of the dollar at 
Hong Kong, in the Straits Settlements, and on the China 
station, for the first six months of the financial year 1888-9, 
has been fixed at 3s. 3d.; and for the issue of the rupee in 
the colonies of Ceylon and Mauritius, and on the East India 
station, at 1s. 54d. for the same period. These rates are determined 
for regulating the payments which would be made in England in 
sterling. The Treasury, being anxious to attain a closer approxi- 
mation of the fixed rates to the recent average value of silver in the 
London market, have decided that for the future fresh rates shall 
be assessed in each year, to come into force on Oct. 1, and to last 
to the end of the financial year; while the rates coming into force 
on April 1 will last until the end of September in each year. 


Our contemporary the Berliner Tageblatt says: ‘‘ The Cry ‘ More 
light ’ will soon become a cry of the past, inasmuch as in few things 
of late has so great progress been made, and so marked results at- 
tained as in that of the means of lighting. The electric light is 
daily coming more and more into use in our streets and squares ; 
and the once much admired gas-burners are every day becoming 
less thought of, and would soon be forgotten had it not been for 
the complete transformation now brought about in the province of 
gas lighting. By means of recent inventions, and more especially 
in the invention of the Wenham lamp, a real revolution has been 
achieved throughout the gas lighting world. The Englishmen Mr. 
Wenham (after whose name the lamp is called) has an arrange- 
ment with inverted burner, which will produce a very effective light 
over the space desired to be illuminated. This lamp, it is needless to 
point out, is very suitable for restaurants, offices, lecture-halls, &c. ; 
producing an extremely effective light, besides the great advantages 
of saving the gas, and preventing the air becoming vitiated. 
Further, the white brilliant light it diffuses, together with the sim- 
plicity of its management and its lasting construction, speak much 
in its favour. Therefore, it is not to be wondered at that the 
Wenham lamp has made such rapid progress in a large number of 
public buildings, theatres, restaurants, railway offices, law courts, 
banks, warehouses, as well as in dwelling-houses, sitting rooms, 
&e., where the lamp is to be found. All the lecture rooms in our 
Universities will be lighted by the system, as also the large manu- 
factories, such as foundries, arsenals ; and they may be seen in the 
workshops of Messrs. L. Lowe and Co. (where there is an installa- 
tion of 100 lamps), as well as in the post offices and the public 
works departments. Arrangements have now been made to manu- 
facture these lamps in Germany, on account of the great demand 


for them.” 
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Water and Sanitary Bffairs. 





Tue decision of the Divisional Court in the matter of a com- 
plaint against the Chelsea Water-Works Company cannot 
but have a wholesome effect. With an unaccountable wrong- 
headedness, the Press, and some of the Police Magistrates, 
have endeavoured to read into the Water Companies’ Act 
of last session provisions which are not, and never were 
intended to be there. The object of that measure was to 
prevent the cutting off of water where the landlord was bound 
to pay the water-rate and failed to do so. Of course, it is, or 
should be, common knowledge that, with respect to small 
tenements, the owner in a general way makes an agree- 
ment with the Water Company of the district that he, instead 
of the occupier, will pay the water-rates. As a matter of 
business he takes this into account in letting the property. 
Notwithstanding such an arrangement, it sometimes happened 
under the old law that, though the tenant paid his rent with 
due punctuality, the landlord was not equally regular in dis- 
charging the claims of the Water Company ; and this occa- 
sionally resulted in the supply being stopped. The grievance 
which thus arose led to the passing of Mr. Forrest Fulton’s 
Bill, on the merits and defects of which we have more than 
once commented in these columns. What happened in the 
case under discussion was this: The landlord, who had agreed 
to pay the rates during Mr. Paulet’s (the tenant’s) occupation, 
(and who did pay them), gave his tenant notice to quit. Dis- 
regarding this notice, Paulet retained possession of the premises, 
and thereby became, in the eyes of the law, a trespasser. 
In fact, he remained in occupation up to the very hear- 
ing of the case at the Hammersmith Police Court. His 
grievance was that the Company had stopped the water 
supply; but it was proved that this had been done at 
the express request of the landlord’s agent. The signifi- 
cance of this request must be judged by the consequences 
which might have followed from disregarding it. The con- 

tract was between the landlord and the Water Company ; 

and the former said, in effect, that the latter were not to 

supply him with any more water. Could the Company still 

insist on sending water into his pipes; thereby empowering 

the tenant, who was holding over, to use it gratis, or, if he 

pleased, let it run away, to the destruction of the premises ? 

Water Companies are already sufficiently burdened ; it would 

be a trifle too much to make them liable to investigate dis- 

putes between landlords and tenants. Yet Mr. Paget, the 

Police Magistrate, considered that the case came within the 

Act of 1887, and fined the Company. His decision has now 

been reversed, with costs against the respondent. The Chelsea 

Company will, doubtless, be glad to get the costs, if they 

can. But the explicit ruling of Justices Hawkins and Charles 

is well worth having, even at some expense to the proprietors. 

That which ought to have been regarded as plain at the out- 

set has now been made manifest—namely, that in this 

instance the water was not cut off for non-payment of the 

rate ; the rate had, in fact, been duly paid. The real reason 

for the discontinuance of the supply was that which has 

already been explained. ‘“‘ 1am clearly of opinion,” said Justice 

Hawkins, ‘‘ that the Act never contemplated a case of this 

‘« sort, and that the learned Magistrate’s decision was wrong, 

‘«* and ought to be reversed.” In this view, Justice Charles fully 

concurred ; and so ends a case which, as between the parties, 

never ought to have had a beginning. At the same time, it 

is a beneficial case as tending to remove public and—we must 

add—newspaper misconception. The decision affords a use- 

ful measure of the scope and limits of the Act of 1887. 

A fortnight ago, in describing the electrical method invented 
by Mr. W. Webster, jun., for the purification of sewage and 
the water supply, we expressed a hope that the Metropolitan : 
Board of Works would allow the inventor to make an experi- 
ment on a working scale with a portion of the London sewage, 
so as to test the financial merits of the process. It is satis- 
factory to find that at the last meeting of the Board, permis- 
sion was granted to Mr. Webster to carry out experiments on 
the sewage at Crossness, on condition that they were per- 
formed at his own expense, and under the supervision of the 
proper officers of the Board. To these conditions Mr. Webster 
makes no objection; and work will be commenced as soon as 
practicable. Some two or three months must necessarily 
elapse before the process is in actual operation. Steam power 
and dynamos must be provided, and suitable tanks con- 
structed. Itis Mr. Webster's desire to treat 250,000 gallons 
per day, at the rate of six days per week. As many weeks 





. . nn 
system can be carried on continuously, so as to deal with 
constant flow ofsewage. It may be mentioned that Mr, Wa. 
ster’s method succeeds best with sewage in motion. Econony 
is also promoted by an uninterrupted application of th 
electric current. The necessity for a ceaseless id 
ment of the sewage is therefore rather an advantage to Mi 
Webster than otherwise. It has been objected that the Proces 
will consume an enormous amount of copper, costing £10) 
per ton. or £1000 per day. Happily Mr. Webster makes y) 
use of copper in his process, but employs a vastly Cheaper 
material, being simply pig iron cast in plates. The electri 
current is produced mechanically—that is to say, by the rey, 
lutions of adynamo. The current being conveyed to a sqjj, 
able apparatus immersed in the sewage, an electric actig, 
takes place, accompanied by chemical changes of a very cop, 
plex and important character. A sample of the effluent ya; 
recently shown to us by a chemist who is quite independey; 
of Mr. Webster. The liquid was perfectly crystalline in iy 
clearness ; and its composition was such that we were assure 
multitudes were daily drinking water far less pure than this say. 
ple. Odour there was none ; and a chemical test simply showel 
that a minute quantity of organic matter remained in solution, 
Such water is obviously purer than what is necessary in order 
for it to enter the Thames so far down the stream as Crossnes 
and Barking. If such a result, or something sufficiently 
near to it for practical purposes, can be produced at a cos 
not exceeding that of Mr. Dibdin’s process, London may 
indeed be congratulated on the approach of the day whe 
the pollution of the Thames by the main-drainage outfall 
will for ever cease. At present the expense is the only thing 
to be feared; and on this point Mr. Webster is hopeful, 
though he abstains from any positive assertion. He js 
entering on an untrodden path, and has to find his data as 
he goes on. If he fails, the loss will be his own. If he 
succeeds, he will have added to the resources of civilization, 
in a quarter where help was specially wanted. 






























Water Suppty To Vittaces.—At the Surveyors’ Institute, 
Westminster, on Monday last week, Mr. R. F. Grantham read a 
paper on this subject. He showed, in tabular form, the relative 
absorbent powers of the strata from the tertiary rocks downwards. 
He said the Rivers Pollution Commissioners in 1874 reported that 
the water in very nearly all the shallow wells was highly polluted, 
and unfit for domestic purposes ; and this was due to their dangerous 
proximity to cesspools. On the other hand, springs from all sources 
were naturally good. The dangers of pollution were, however, 
many and various ; and leaving out of the question tho reservoir 
supply to large towns, wells were decidedly the best and purest 
sources. Speaking of the quality of water, the lecturer said the 
four essentials in water intended for household purposes were 
absence of a organic matter, absence of discolouration, 
softness, and coldness. The quantity of water required for towns 
had been variously estimated ; but, under a careful examination, 
20 gallons per head per day should be sufficient for all purposes. 
Mr. Grantham detailed at length the comparative cost and methods 
of water supply in various villages, and referred at considerable 
length to the chief clauses of the Reservoirs Act of 1877, and the 
Public Health (Water) Act of 1878, and concluded by observing 
that it was a matter for discussion whether any extension of these 
enactments is required, or whether the creation of Watershed 
Boards is needed to meet the exigencies of such a drought as that 
which prevailed last summer. 

CLAMOND INCANDESCENT Gas-Licgut Company, Luoirep.—In 
another part of to-day’s JourNaL will be found the prospectus of 
the above Company, which has been formed for the purpose of 
acquiring the patents, and patent rights granted to M. Clamond 
for the United Kingdom, together with a valuable contract entered 
into by the vendors for the sale, in the United Kingdom alone, of 
a minimum of 100,000 burners per annum; the due fulfilment of 
which contract is assured by a responsible guarantor under a heavy 
penalty. The Company will also acquire the right to take out 
atents for all British possessions for gas lighting by incandescence, 
invented and patented by M. Clamond, the well-known gas and 
electrical engineer of Paris. The invention, to which frequent 
reference has been made in our columns, has been favourably 
reported upon by Professor Foster, Mr. C. Heisch, and Mr. Lewis 
T. Wright, all of whom are well qualified to pronounce an opinion 
on its merits. The contract for the minimum sale of 100,000 
burners per annum in the United Kingdom alone for ten years 
will ensure the Company a dividend of about 12} per cent. per 
annum ; but it is confidently anticipated that the sale will be much 
larger, as this percentage is arrived at without taking into con- 
sideration orders for shipment or the disposal of any colonial 
patents or concessions. The Clamond lighting system has been 
supplied and fitted to a considerable number of large establish- 
ments in Paris; and the greatest satisfaction has been expressed 
at its working. The sum to be paid to the vendors is £75,000 ia 
eash and £55,000 in fully-paid shares, with the option to the 
Directors of paying an additional £20,000 in shares in lieu of cash. 
The capital of the Company is £200,000 in £1 shares, of which 





will be thus appropriated as will serve to show that the 


only 165,000 are to be issued. 
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Gssans, Commentaries, and Rebietos. 


gas AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
: (For Stock anp Suarez List, see p. 206.) 

Tue course of events influencing the Stock Exchange markets 
during the past week has been decidedly favourable ; though prices 
in the chief departments do not show any extensiverise. To begin 
with, there has been a more comfortable feeling with regard to 
foreign affairs ; and many cling to the idea that, though war may 
come some time or other, it will not break out just yet. Then 
the settlement (a by no means light one) has been quietly got 
through without any catastrophe—a thing which, in these days of 
rampant speculation, is coming to be regarded almost as a phe- 
nomenon. Money has been adundantly cheap; and it might be said 
that the nominal Bank rate is susceptible of still further reduction. 
The Funds are up,but not much ; and the Foreign Market has been 
fair. Home Rails are mostly firm; but Transatlantics have been 
afiected by the exceedingly heavy snows. While good securities 
generally are in demand, Gas and Water stocks naturally show 
advances. Business in the former has been very good, and many 
quotations have improved. _ The three Metropolitan Companies 
have made further advances. They now stand at buying prices 
which return only 43 per cent. for money; and in some instances 
not so much. Some of the South American undertakings are 
higher. Imperial Continental has made a slight improvement. 
The only exception is Continental Union, the original shares of 
which are fractionally lower. The preference shares, however, have 
improved. Water Companies are nearly all higher ; but Grand 
Junction lost the rise it made the preceding week. New Riveris ex 
div. one account earlier than usual ; the rate declared being the same 
as for many years past. When the markets opened on Monday 
the aspect was favourable, and prices were disposed to rise ; but no 
great advance was actually effected. Business in Gas was mostly 
in the Metropolitan Companies, which were marked at high figures ; 
but the quotations remain unchanged. Continental Union Prefer- 
ence rose 1. In Water, there were a few transactions in East 
London and Lambeth, without alteration. Tuesday was mostly 
firm and quiet; but rails fell off. Gas was much quieter; but 
prices were good. Gaslight ‘“‘A’’ rose 1. There was nothing 
remarkable in Water. Rails recovered on,Wednesday ; and the 
other markets were rather quiet. Gas was a little busier. Com- 
mercial Old rose 2; and Bahia, 1. Water was about the same as 
the preceding day, with an advance of lin East London. Thurs- 
day’s markets were somewhat irregular; but fresh business was 
slight. Gas was moderately active, and mostly strong. Gaslight 
“A” advanced 1; and all South Metropolitan issues rose—the 
“B,”’3; the “C,” 243; and the “A” and debenture, 1 each. Water 
was quiet and unchanged. There was a better feeling generally, 
and more activity, on Friday. The only feature in Gas was an 
improvement of 1 in- Imperial Continental. Water was more 
active—especially New River. Chelsea and Lambeth debenture 
rose 2 each; and Kent and New River debenture, 1 each. Satur- 
day was more than ordinarily quiet, and rather weak. Gas, 
however, was pretty active—especially Gaslight and Coke. San 
Paulo rose 3. Water showed increased firmness; New River 
advancing 2, and Southwark ordinary, 1. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

OPPOSITION TO THEPROVISIONAL ORDER OF THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC 

LIGHTING COMPANY—MR. GEORGE OFFOR RE-APPEARS—THE PROGRAMME 

OF THE HOUSE-TO-HOUSE ELECTRIC LIGHT SUPPLY COMPANY—MR. A. L, 

STEAVENSON ON POWER TRANSMISSION. 
As was to have been expected, the pretensions of the South 
Metropolitan Electric Light Company, as formulated in their draft 
Provisional Order, have attracted the unfavourable notice of the 
Metropolitan parochial authorities. The Vestry of St. James’s are 
the first to utter their protest; but they will be followed by most 
of the others who are included by name in the Company’s sche- 
duled district. The Vestry declare that the proposals of the Pro- 
visional Order are onerous wherein they touch the public, and 
loose where they apply to the promoters. This, of course, is but 
natural. The true objection to the project is that it emanates 
from a nebulous Company, with a nominal capital of only £250,000; 
Whereas ten times this sum would have to be sunk to do justice 
to the large section of the Metropolis proposed to be appropriated 
by the Company as their hunting ground. This, of course, is the 
centre of the whole matter. If the Company have enough money, 
and like to risk it, they can obtain their Provisional Order. If 
they have no money at all, they are deceiving themselves in 
thinking that they will get statutory facilities at the cost of a few 
pounds which may afterwards be employed for Stock Exchange 
purposes. The coat is likely to be cut strictly according to the 
cloth in the allocation of electric lighting districts, so long as the 
Electric Lighting Act continues in existence. 
_ Mr. George Offor’s was a name known in connection with electric 
lighting speculations at the time when the star of Robert Ham- 
mond wasin the zenith. Mr. Offor was himself a planet in the same 
system, although he never attained to equal radiancy with Mr. Ham- 
mond. At a comparatively early period, he was consigned to the 
South Eastern Brush district; and at Colchester he achieved the most 
brilliant failure in the annals of electric lighting in Great Britain. 
After Some years of obscurity, Mr. Offor has reappeared, this time 
im connection with the firm of Woodhouse and Rawson, Limited, 
and has deigned to irradiate the pages of the Pall Mall Gazette 
with his ripened ideas on the future of electric lighting. He was 





good enough to tell the reporter of our evening contemporary a 
good deal to the discredit of systems of direct supply, and some- 
thing in favour of the use of secondary batteries in connection with 
central station lighting. After all, what he said does not amount 
to much—certainly not to anything new. He told his interviewer 
that all methods of direct supply are liable to extinction of the 
light from failure of the machinery; but he did not say that the 
transformer system is half as cheap again as anything that can be 
done with secondary batteries. We give the gist of Mr. Offor’s re- 
marks in another column. Since they appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette this newspaper has received acommunication from Professor 
J. A. Fleming correcting some of Mr. Offor’s misrepresentations. 
The Professor admits that secondary batteries are very good things 
in their way; but declares that Edison’s experience in lighting the 
“down town ”’ district of New York City with 14,000 incandescent 
lamps, which have been maintained night and day for 5} years 
without a break, demonstrates that reliable lighting may be had 
without them. 

We have been furnished with a copy of the pamphlet circulated 
by the House-to-House Electric Light Supply Company in districts 
where they think it practicable to try for business. It is a well 
got-up little book, containing a fervent plea for electric lighting on 
the score of superiority in respect of purity, cleanliness, coolness, 
convenience, steadiness, beauty, and safety. The compilers admit 
that they have taken some of their matter from a book written by 
Mr. Robert Hammond ; and there are sundry indications that this 
remarkable genius is not very far behind the scenes in this new 
venture. The promises held out by the Company to their prospec- 
tive customers are not altogether disingenuous. In the first place, 
they declare that they have meters for consumers’ use which are 
scientifically accurate; and do not register in favour of the sup- 
pliers ‘* as many gas-meters do.” The unjustifiable imputation is 
worth noticing as quite in the old speculative electricians’ vein—the 
vein of Hammond and his fellows when in the height of their 
glory. As to price, the Company profess to charge at the rate of 
1s. per Board of Trade standard unit of 1000 watt-hours, “‘ which,” 
they remark, “is equivalent to a charge of 6s. per 1000 cubic feet 
for gas.” Now a nominal 16-candle power incandescent lamp 
takes a current of 50 watts per hour; and, therefore, at this rate 
would run 20 hours for a shilling. The same period of supply for 
a 16-candle gas-burner of the ordinary stamp would require 100 
cubic feet of gas; so that the equivalent cost of gas would be 10s. 
instead of 6s. per 1000 cubic feet, as stated by the Company. Who 
now is registering “‘ in favour of the suppliers?’’ It is admitted 
that if accumulators are employed, the charge for electricity will 
be 1s. 6d. instead of 1s. per unit, or an advance of 50 per cent. 
This does not look very promising for the future of accumulators. 
Seeing what Mr. Offor has to say about the absolute necessity for 
accumulators, it is rather strange that this Company, prepared, as 
they pretend, todo business on a grand scale, can find it possible 
to tell their patrons that “‘ it was once a matter of general opinion, 
though one from which the experience at Eastbourne and Brighton 
causes the Directors of this Company to dissent, that no electric 
light distribution scheme is perfect unless it embraces accumu- 
lators,”’ and to declare that these appliances ‘“ add a great item of 
expense in the production of light, as they only give back in actual 
working about 70 per cent. of the work put into them, and their 
first cost and cost of maintenance are both heavy.” 

Mr. A. L. Steavenson, of Durham, had a very instructive letter in 
Engineering of the 21st inst., on the economy of different methods 
of transmitting power. The writer believes that compressed air will 
give as good results as electricity, if the two systems are used with 
equal care. Mr. Steavenson has set himself to show that there is 
no advantage in transmitting power electrically when transmission 
by ropes, water, or even compressed air is practicable ; and in this 
he succeeds fairly well, although, of course, such a conclusion would 
never be admitted by professed electricians. It is the curse of 
these enthusiastic partizans that they must always be first—elec- 
tricity must be the best means of lighting, the cheapest means of 
transmitting power, the most convenient power for locomotion—the 
best thing for every purpose, in short. It would be better for elec- 
tricians if they would abate something of their extreme pretensions, 
and take their fortune as it comes. 


TriaL oF THE “ Avery’? Gas aT Becxton.—The Directors of 
The Gaslight and Coke Company have, we learn, given their sanc- 
tion to a trial of the “Avery” gas process, which has been for 
some time in use at Cleckheaton, being made at Beckton. 

THe MANAGEMENT OF THE SALForRD Gas-Works.—The Gas 
Committee of the Salford Corporation had a meeting last Thursday, 
when they appointed Mr. Sydney J. Shonbridge, of the Saltley 
works of the Birmingham Corporation, Engineer and Manager 
of their gas-works. On the same occasion Mr. H. Lord was elected 
Chairman of the Committee in place of Mr. T. Goodwin, who has 
resigned on account of ill-health; Mr. R. Holland being Deputy- 
Chairman. 

REsIGNATION oF Mr. C. Terprey, or Tavistock.—Mr. ©. Terdrey 
has just tendered to the Directors of the Tavistock Gas Company 
his resignation of the appointment of Manager of the gas-works, 
which he has held for the past 34 years. His valuable services in 
the conduct of the undertaking over so long a period have been 
recognized by his election as Consulting Engineer of the Company; 
his son, Mr. C. H. Terdrey, Manager of the Redruth Gas-Works, 
being appointed to succeed him in the management as from next 
Lady-day. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

Onz of the representatives of the Pall Mall Gazette has lately had 
an interview with Mr. G. Offor, of Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson, 
Limited, on the subject of the prospects of electric lighting. The 
above-named gentleman, it may be remembered, figured con- 
spicuously in the now historical experiment at Colchester, under 
the auspices of the South-Eastern Brush Company ; and therefore 
it may be of interest to our readers to hear his latest utterances on 
the general question. 

Dealing first with what our contemporary calls the ‘rival 
systems,” Mr. Offor expressed the opinion that electric lighting 
from a central station would be the plan of the future; and he 
quoted Sir W. Thomson to the effect that the new lighting, in 
order to be * perfect,”” should be on the general lines of gas supply 
—that is, that the light should be obtained from a store of elec- 
tricity, and not be dependent upon moving machinery. Since the 
commencement of the practical working of electric lighting, several 
methods have been tried; but we are now really reduced to two. 
‘** There is,’’ said Mr. Offor, ‘‘the system of the transformer or 
secondary generator, which is the one adopted by Sir Coutts Lindsay 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in Bond Street, and at Brighton and 
Eastbourne. That is a system of using a very high-tension, alter- 
nating current, and then, by induction, reducing that current in the 
premises of the users into a low-tension current suitable for the 
purpose required. The objection to that system is, first, that you 
cannot store an alternating current ; and, secondly, that having no 
storeage you must have machinery running, or you get no light. 
As you do not store it, you must depend upon the machinery, and 
the light may suddenly go out, as it once did in St. James’s Hall 
when young Hofmann was playing. It is obvious that no system 
can be perfect when there is a possibility of the light going out.” 

Dealing with the question of storeage, Mr. Offor gave an account 
of the difficulties he met with in endeavouring to introduce this 
system at Colchester; the result of the experiment being that, after 
two or three years’ working, the Company had to be wound up. 
However, he confessed that. he had gained experience, and was 
convinced that the storeage of electricity was thoroughly practicable. 
In fact, it had been brought to such a state of completion that 
electricians could now “‘ put down a perfect system of lighting from 
a central station.’”’ Having explained the technical details of this 
method of supply, Mr. Offor pointed out its advantages. He said: 
‘“* The lighting is not entirely dependent on the machinery, as, if 
the storeage batteries are kept charged, there is no possibility of 
failure of light. Another advantage is that the lighting goes on 
after the machinery which generates the current has stopped, so 
that a small number of lamps may be lighted at any time, day 
or night, without requiring any of the machinery to be at work. 
The central station may be closed during the night ; the generating 
and storing of current taking place during the day. For conve- 
nience and reliability, the system compares favourably with gas, 
because under no condition will it be possible to obtain a greater 
variation of pressure than 3 per cent. on either side of the predeter- 
mined electro-motive force at which the apparatus is originally set 
to work. The storeage batteries may be placed in stables, cellarage, 
or small sheds, where cheap rental is available. No batteries or 
machinery of any kind is placed within the houses of the consumers, 
but merely a wire to conduct a low-tension current to the lamps 
from the mains in the street, and which current is absolutely free 
from danger.” 

On the all-important question of cost, we cannot do better than 
reproduce Mr. Offor’s utterances in extenso: ‘* Assuming that the 
district to be lighted requires provision to be made for 4500 lamps 
of 16-candle power each, or double that number of 8-candle power 
lamps, the cost of steam-engines, dynamo machines, main supply 
cables, automatic apparatus, storeage batteries, with all accessories, 
would be about £25,000. The maintenance may be taken as not 
exceeding 9 per cent., including the renewal of storeage batteries. 
The working expenses—including labour, rent, management, fuel, 
collection of accounts, and maintenance—would not exceed £8000, 
With 4500 lamps of 16-candle power, burning on the average 1200 
hours per annum, at a charge of 3d. per lamp per hour, or 8d. per 
Board of Trade unit of 1000 watt hours (equal to gas, light forlight, 
at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet), the income would be £11,250, irrespec- 
tive of profit derived from the supply of lamps, fittings, &c. Thus, 
even witha small installation of 4500 lamps, we can see a revenue 
that would pay at least 10 per cent. dividend; and if you increase 
the number of lamps, either the dividend might be increased or 
the cost of the light to the consumer might be reduced. In short, 
we are able to supply the electric light on the lines of the gas supply 
at a cost not exceeding that of gas. A meter is put in the house 
of the consumer, just as in the case of gas; and the amount of elec- 
tricity consumed is recorded in the same way, by thousands.”’ 

A question from the “interviewer” as to whether any corpo- 
rations, besides that of the City of London, are showing an inclina- 
tion to move in the matter of adopting electric lighting, led Mr. 
Offor to refer to what is now being done at Bradford; and he 
explained that according to the provisions of the Electric Lighting 
Act, 1882, local authorities authorized to supply electricity by any 
Licence, Provisional Order, or Special Act, could borrow money, 
either under the above-named Act or the Local Loans Act of 1875, 
for the purposes of the undertaking. This brought forth the 
inquiry whether Mr. Offor attributed the comparative failure of 
electric lighting to ‘this piece of legislation.” He replied that 
he did not. There was no doubt, he said, that the clause under 
which local authorities had power to take over an undertaking at 
the then value of the materials was most unfair and prohibitory. 





Having made the thing pay, the local authorities were not to gir, 
the value of undertaking on the profits then being made, )y 
simply the ‘ breaking-up value.’’ The clause required amenj. 
ment; and no doubt it would be amended. ‘ But,” adie 
Mr. Offor, ‘‘ the Act should not be saddled with all the failures, ay 
it was really the systems which were deficient. If the Act haj 
been ever so perfect when passed in 1882, I doubt whether tl, 
capital sunk would have been saved.”’ 

Mr. Offor closed the interview by recounting the many uses ty 
which electricity is now adapted apart from lighting. 








THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS BY COAL GAS, 

In last week's JoURNAL we gave a report of a paper read by Dy, 

Rowland before the Society of Medical Officers of Health upon the 

use of coal gas in sewer ventilation. It was then stated that the 

system which formed the subject of Dr. Rowland’s paper was Keel. 

ing’s patent, as improved by Mr. Stephen Holman. We are now 

enabled to complete the information given in the paper in question 

by publishing an illustration of the ventilator in operation, whereby 

its action will be better understood, and its value appreciated. 

that is visible above the street level is an ordinary lamp column 
surmounted with alantern; bui close inspection reveals a ring of 
perforations, forming part of the ornament of the capital of the 
column, which are the outlets for the disinfected sewer air. The 
hollow base of the column contains an arrangement such as is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. At the bottom will be seen the 
end of a6-inch pipe communicating with the sewer, and discharging 
into the enclosed base of the lamp column. Above it is a gas 
service-pipe terminating in « radial atmospheric burner, the 
gas inlet to which is a common No. 6 union jet, delivering 
from about 5 to 8 cubic feet of gas per hour according to 
the pressure. The burner is enclosed in a cone of cast iron, into 
the top of which a cast ring, provided with radial webs, fits aceu- 
rately. The object of the cone is to draw the sewer air closely 
round the burner; and the webs on the superior ring break up 
the stream of air so completely that every atom of it must either 
pass through the flame or in close contact with iron at a red heat. 
The two double cones shown above the burner are also ribbed 
internally, and are so fitted together that, while the effluent mix- 
ture of air and gases is thoroughly roasted, its velocity is not checked 
by any transverse bafile plates, which might cause eddies in the 
flow, and so damage the ventilating effect. The object kept in 
view by Mr. Holman, in devising this arrangement of cones with 
internal webs, was to prolong the period of contact of the indrawn 
air with the hot metailic surfaces, in order that there might be 
no escape of organic particles, and at the same time to procure 
the greatest possible effect in the movement of air by means of 
the heat of the gas used. Thus the purpose of the apparatus 
is twofold—to create an upcast ventilating current from the 
sewers, and to prevent any of the air so drawn from the 
sewers escaping before it has been thoroughly roasted at 
a temperature sufficient to destroy the vitality of any germs 
contained in it. It is evident that either of these objects might, in 
an imperfect apparatus, be secured at the expense of the other. It 
is comparatively easy to induce powerful currents of air in pipes by 
the heat of gas ; as itis easy to pass air through roasting chambers 
heated by gas. To combine the two effects, however, in a practical 
form of apparatus, and to secure satisfactory results with a reason- 
ably moderate expenditure of gas, is a triumph of no mean order 
in its way; and this is what Mr. Holman claims to have done. 
It is of the essence of the plan that the action should be continuous. 
The heat of 5 or 6 cubic feet of gas per hour is not very great ; yet, in 
the course of an hour or so, the lower of Mr. Holman’s cones gets red 
hot, and the air flows through them in remarkable volume. When 
there is a noticeable quantity of marsh gas or of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the aspirated air—which sometimes happens with foul 
sewers—the gas flame lengthens, and its heat increases until 
the whole column above the cones is hot enough to melt 
solder. Ordinarily, however, this effect is but temporary; and 
the effluent air drops down to a normal condition, in which in 
flammable gases are only present as traces. Then the ventilator 
works quietly ; passing, according to Mr. Holman, about 500 cubic 
feet of air hourly for each cubic foot of gas consumed in the burner, 
where the latter is burning at about the normal rate of 6 cubic feet 
per hour. It is supposed that the whole of this air is fully exposed 
to a temperature of 600° Fahr. in the so-called “ destructor ’’ cones 
and furnace, and escapes at the top of the column into the outer 
air at a temperature of not more than 200°, at which it is speedily 
absorbed by the atmosphere; so that no nuisance could be expetl- 
enced in a house bordering a street in which one of these columns 
stood at the edge of a footpath of ordinary width. To avoid senti- 
mental objections, howevever, the columns would generally be 
placed in refuges or in other situations so that the fumes could not 
possibly reach an inhabited building. 

This is a very promising statement; and it is evident that an 
efficient destructor-ventilator for sewer gas, upon this plan, would 
offer great advantages with regard to the sanitation of towns. 
Justice requires a critic to point out, however, that the claims of 
the Keeling-Holman system are not yet fully established. Let us 
take, for instance, the statement of Dr. Rowland that 500 cubic 
feet of sewer air are moved every hour by the heat of 1 enbic foot 
of gas, and that every cubic foot of this air is perfectly roasted at 
a temperature sufticient to kill all germs and deodorize all organic 
matter—that is to say, that all the air is heated to something more 
than 400° Fahr. The paper implies that the air may be heated to 
a temperature of 600° Fahr.; but the lower temperature woul 
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answer every purpose, and is fairer to the apparatus. Now, the 
specific heat of air at the constant pressure of 30 inches of mercury, 
as in the case of air passing freely through a pipe open at one end 
to the atmosphere, is 0°238 unit per pound at any temperature, or 
001817 per cubic foot at 62° Fahr. The quantity of heat 
required to raise 500 cubic feet of air to a temperature of 
400° from 62°, or a total increase of 308°, would therefore 
be 500 x 838 x 001817 = 3070°73 units. The calorific 
power of common coal gas is not more than 627 units 
per cubic foot; and Professor Witz thinks that even this is too 
high a valuation. The burner employed by Mr. Holman 
is not a very economical type; and, taking into considera- 
tion the loss by radiation, it does not appear likely that 
the heat actually available for heating the air in this arrange- 
ment can be more than about 450 units per cubic foot of gas 
bunt. Taking it at 500 units, however, it follows that the 3970°73 
units required to raise 500 cubic feet of air to the temperature 
of 400° cannot be found in less than about 6 cubic feet of gas. So 
that instead of 6 cubic feet of gas per hour roasting 3000 cubic feet 
of sewer air, as Dr. Rowland would have us suppose, 36 cubic feet 
of gas per hour would be needed to do the work. This is a matter 
that Mr. Holman would do well to look into. Of course, it is not 
shown by this that the 6-inch air-supply pipe of the ventilating 
system does not pass the stated quantity of 3000 cubic feet per 
hour ; but merely that this air is not raised to 400°, from want of 
the requisite power in the gas consumed. If this bulk of air does 
in reality flow through the apparatus, its temperature as a whole 
cannot be raised above the boiling point of water. The results 
cited by Dr. Rowland are therefore so incomplete as to be decidedly 
misleading. Weare told in effect that so much air passed at a cer- 
tain time from a ventilating-pipe; but we are left entirely in the 
dark as to how much of this flow was due to the heat of the gas- 
flame, and what would have been the result if a plain 6-inch pipe 
of equal height had been put into communication with the same 
sewer under identical conditions as to temperature and baro- 
metrical pressure. 

_ The whole question in fact requires to be thoroughly inquired 
into. We are naturally desious of seeing gas utilized in every 
possible way; and have no doubt that, as a destructor of the 
germs present in sewer air, it would be capable of conferring 
benefit upon the community. Sewers must be ventilated; and it 
1s very desirable that this necessary service should be done with- 
out endangering the health of the people. It is not doing a good 
Service to gas, however, to ascribe to it impossible things. Doubt- 
less Dr. Rowland is a well-meaning gentleman; but when he so 
warmly recommended Keeling’s ventilator to his fellows, he clearly 
omitted the preliminary duty of verifying his figures. If Mr. 
Holman can satisfy us that the Keeling system has in it the 
possibilities of a completely successful sewer ventilator and germ 
destructor, we shall be pleased to welcome it as an addition to the 
already long list of sanitary appliances in which gas is capable of 
playing an important part. Supposing that the 3000 cubic feet of 
alr are passed through the pipe, the question that then arises is 
whether the temperature to which it may be raised by Mr. Holman’s 
ingenious arrangement of cones is sufficient to destroy the mischiev- 
ous properties of poisonoussewer gas. We understand that the matter 
18 to be investigated by independent authority ; and thisall-important 
question will then be answered. Two points are left uncertain 
im connection with the latest form of Keeling’s ventilator, which 


remain to be settled before we can extend congratulations without 
reserve to the present proprietors of the system. They are to be 
praised for restricting their consumption of gas to 6 cubic feet per 
hour or thereabouts, because this is a small matter—no more than 


| the consumption of a common street lamp; and therefore falls 





well within the limits observed by local authorities in patronizing 
gas. What we want to learn for certain, however, is: First, how 
much sewer air per hour will this small gas-flame draw through a 
6-inch pipe as compared with a 6-inch pipe not provided with such 
motive power? Secondly, is this air so perfectly roasted as to be 
free from all noxious principles ? Ifthese questions can be answered 
satisfactorily, there should be a great future for the apparatus. 


M. CHEVALET ON NAPHTHALENE. 

THE reproduction a few weeks since, in the pages of the Journal 
du Gaz et del’ Electricité, of M. Brémond’s well-known paper on 
‘* Naphthalene,” to which reference was made in a recent issue of 
the JourNaL, has led M. Chevalet to address to the Editors of the 
above-named publication a letter dealing with the subject. Our 
readers may probably remember that M. Brémond stated that 
naphthalene is not present in gas after it has passed the condensers 
and purifiers; that if any of this substance is deposited at a more 
remote point, it must be generated in the gas; and that the re- 
actions which lead to its formation are favoured by the presence of 
aqueous vapour. M. Chevalet asserts that this is a hypothesis 
which has never yet been proved to demonstration. The process 
employed by M. Brémond for arresting the naphthalene—viz., the 
desiccation of the gas by means of some agent (such as quicklime) 
very absorbent of water—has, he says, been tried and abandoned ; 
and naphthalene has still continued to obstruct the pipes to a greater 
or less extent. Reflecting on the properties of naphthalene, it 
seems to M. Chevalet that the deposits may be explained in a very 
simple manner, without resorting to hypotheses which, however 
admirable they may appear to savants, most assuredly do not ad- 
vance the question a single step from a practical point of view. 

M. Brémond, in his paper, stated that napthalene melts at 79°C., 
and boils at 216°C. ; and that although gas might be saturated with 
its vapour, no deposition ought to take place in winter after the 
purifiers, the station meters, and the gasholders had been passed, 
if the gas had undergone thorough cooling. M.Chevalet maintains 
that the conclusions arrived at do not represent the facts as to what 
takes place from the origin of the naphthalene to its deposition. 
M. Brémond, he says, appears to be so positive of the correctness of 
his assertion, that he states that analysis of illuminating gas fails 
to show the existence of naphthalene. But M. Chevalet asks 
whether there is actually known in chemistry any process that will 
indicate, in a certain and definite manner, minimum quantities— 
say, forinstance, 1000ths or 10,000ths—of this product. As long as 
this delicate appreciation of its presence in gas is unattainable, we 
must, he thinks, refrain from coming to the conclusion that it is ab- 
sent because it does not happen to be visible to the naked eye. 

M. Chevalet proceeds to quote, from a paper presented by M. 
Alavoine before the Société Technique de l'Industrie du Gaz en 
France, in 1885, figures to show that naphthalene exists in gas at 
all temperatures—from 110 grammes per cubic metre at 85° C., to 
0-2 gramme in a like quantity at 7° C.* In this respect the 
substance is like aqueous vapour; and if analysis has hitherto 
failed to detect it at very low temperatures, it is, as already re- 
marked, simply because there has not been available any test 
sufficiently sensitive to reveal its presence. If, therefore, naphtha- 
lene exists in gas at all temperatures, it clearly follows that it will 
be deposited in crystals at those points where the gas undergoes a 
sudden lowering of temperature. This is the reason of it being 
found in comparatively large quantities under the covers of the 
purifiers, at the inlets and outlets of the station meters and gas- 
holders, and at the outlets of the town mains where these emerge 
from the soil. 

It appears to be thought that gas always remains at the tem- 
perature of the condensing pipes, and that consequently all the 
excess of naphthalene ought to be deposited therein. M. Chevalet 
says it is nothing of the kind, because gas has so long a calorific 
capacity that it almost instantly acquires the temperature of the 
receptacles into which it passes. Take, for example, the puri- 
fiers. If a very sensitive thermometer is placed on the covers, 
it will probably be found that the gas is entering them at a tem- 
perature of +8° C., while the temperature outside is —2°C., and 
within the purifier +10° C. Any naphthalene in excess will there- 
fore be deposited under the covers. The reasoning is the same 
in the case of pipes which emerge from the soil. Wherever a 
current of air which is colder than the temperature of the soil 
strikes upon the pipe, there will be a deposit of naphthalene. 

Since naphthalene is volatile at all temperatures, it follows that 
the gas should sometimes be saturated with it, and at other times 
get rid of it entirely; and consequently it ought to travel along 
with the gas in the pipes. Supposing, then, that a deposit has 
taken place in one part of the canalization, owing to an accidental 
variation in temperature, and that over this deposit there passes at 
a given moment a stream of hotter gas, this gas will become 
saturated with naphthalene, and will carry it to a point farther 
away. M. Chevalet quite admits the correctness of M. Brémond’s 
remark that naphthalene is deposited at the same time as aqueous 
vapour, seeing that if the latter is in excess at a given temperature, 
it will be deposited on cooling taking place. He adds that it should 





* A translation of this paper appeared in the Jovrnat, Vol. XLVI, 
pp. 294, 337. 
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be borne in mind that the quantity of naphthalene deposited in the 
mains is very small in proportion to the bulk of gas that has 
passed through them. For example, supposing the gas from a 
works producing 10,000 cubic metres daily is sent out for distribu- 
tion at a temperature of +7° C., this amount of gas should contain, 
according to M. Alavoine’s figures referred to above, 2000 
grammes of naphthalene; whereas if the flakes of this substance 
obstructing a pipe through which the gas has passed are weighed, 
it will be found that they will not exceed 500 grammes. The fore- 
going considerations lead M. Chevalet to the conclusion that naph- 
thalene deposits arise from perfectly natural causes, and that the 
best way of preventing them is to cool the gas down to the lowest 
possible temperature before it is allowed to leave the works. 





THe TREATMENT oF SewaGE BY Execrriciry.—The Metro- 
politan Board of Works, at their meeting last Friday, resolved to 
permit Mr. W. Webster, jun., to carry out an experiment on the 
sewage of Crossness, with his electrical system, referred to in the 
JourRNAL for the 10th inst. For this purpose, he is to have the use 
of one of the tanks; the trials to be made at Mr. Webster’s own 
expense, and under the supervision of the officers of the Board. 

A New Departure 1n WeEtp1na.—Mr. W. L. Wildy, of the 
Leeds Forge, writing in reference to Mr. T. Fletcher’s letter on the 
above subject in the last number of the JouRNAL, says it may 
interest him to know that for years past they have, in the manu- 
facture of Fox’s patent corrugated boiler furnaces, been welding 
Siemens mild steel plates from } to } inch in thickness with 
ordinary gas and air, using a form of blowpipe jet. The aggregate 
of their welding during the past year would be represented by some 
20,000 lineal feet ; the tubes being from 2 feet to 5 feet in diameter, 
and made to work at pressures up to 200 lbs. persquare inch. Mr. 
Wildy states that the amount of oxide formed is dependent upon 
the relative quantities of gas and air employed; an oxidizing flame 
producing more, and a reducing flame less. The surfaces of the 
tubes are perfectly clean and free from scale; showing an entire 
absence of oxide. 

Tue Brussets Municrpat Gas UnDERTAKING.—Referring to the 
change in connection with the management of the Brussels muni- 
cipal gas undertaking to which we alluded in the last number of 
the JournaL, the Journal des Usines u Gaz says that the altera- 
tion in the personnel implies a change of policy on the part of the 
authorities, inasmuch as M. Aerts, who, under the new arrange- 
ment, has the supervision of the distribution department, does not 
hold the same opinions as his predecessor on the subject of day 
gas. Moreover, there is just now at the Brussels Gas-Works a 
very large stock of coke, which it is not desirable to increase by 
further extending the use of gas for cooking and heating purposes. 
The present object is to give an impulse to the consumption of the 
solid residual, rather than to push the use of gaseous fuel; 
especially in view of the fact that the recent rise in the price of 
petroleum at Antwerp will naturally tend to check the competition 
of this illuminant with gas. 


Tue Recent Gas Expiosion aT HamMERSMITH.—In reference to 
the paragraph which was published in the Journat last week on the 
subject of the recent gas explosion at Hammersmith, it appears 
that the escape of gas from the main was the result of a fracture 
caused by a steam-roller, which passed through Redmore Street 
about noon on the day of the occurrence, shortly after which one 
of the tenants sent notice to the Vestry Hall to the effect that gas 
was making its way into the houses. On the workmen of the 
Brentford Gas Company opening the ground, it was found that the 
3-inch main was broken opposite No. 36 in the street ; the fracture 
being quite bright. There is now no mystery as to how the 
gas found its way into the houses. The surface of the ground was 
frozen; and therefore the gas followed the line of the trench 
formed for connecting the house drains with the sewers. This is 
another instance of the danger constantly arising from the use of 
steam-rollers. 

NaturaL Gas In Enaianp.—Mr. R. S. Bluck writes as follows 
to the Peterborough Advertiser :—‘‘ Many of your readers are 
aware that on the Fletton and Woodstone side of Peterborough, 
there are a number of brick-works; but perhaps they may not 
know the lower the clay for making bricks is obtained, the less coal 
it takes to burn the bricks. After getting some few feet down, the 
clay contains natural fuel ; and the deeper the clay is dug the more 
natural fuel it contains. When the bricks made from the lower 
clay (which is really a shale) are being burnt, they throw out a gas 
which can be clearly seen burning in the kiln between the bricks ; 
and I wish to point out the great probability of there being, at no 
great distance below the shales now worked, stores of natural gas 
similar to that now used in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and lately 
discovered in North-Western Ohio, and which, if found, would 
make Peterborough into one of the most important manufacturing 
centres in the world. Builders in Peterborough are aware that 
bricks can now be bought cheaper at the Fletton and Woodstone 
yards than anywhere in England; the reason being that the coal 
bill is so much reduced since the lower shales have been made into 
bricks. I would most respectfully ask the Peterborough Town 
Council to consider the desirability of boring down to see if the gas 
is below the city of Peterborough. As a matter of course, it is 
needless for me to point out to so able a board of business men 
how natural gas, if found, would furnish employment for every 
man in the district who was willing to work, how it would increase 
the value of all property in the neighbourhood, and cause manu- 
factories and new industries to spring up on every side.” 





Aotes, 


A Hanp Coxke-BREAKER. 


The accompanying illustration represents a hand coke-breake 
intended for use by coke consumers. It is known as “ Portway’s 
Patent ;" and its dimensions are: Length, 14 inches; width, } 
inches ; handle, 24 inches long. This tool is stated to be capably 
of breaking 1 cwt. of common gas coke small in 20 minutes, whe, 
worked by a lad. It is highly recommended as a useful appliang 
for large households or for gardeners or other consumers of cok 
in slow-combustion stoves and kitchen ranges. It is essentially, 
cast-iron hopper adapted for hanging on a wall; the outer plat 
being hung on pivots in such a way that it can be forced towards 
the back plate, and so to break the contents between the two 








surfaces ; the power being applied by means of a handle which 
terminates in cams bearing against the hanging plate. The down- 
ward motion of the handle gives the pressure; and the upward 
motion allows the plate to open and permit the broken material to 
escape through the open slit into the receptacle provided for it. 
Although primarily intended for breaking coke, the apparatus may, 
of course, be used for crushing bones, ice, soda, or any other lumpy 
substances that can be put into the hopper. It would appear that 
a tool of this class could only meet with a ready sale in localities 
where coke broken by machinery cannot be obtained from the gas. 
works. 
THE IMPROVEMENT oF City THOROUGHFARES. 


A bold suggestion for the improvement ef city thoroughfares is 
offered by Professor Lewis Haupt in a lecture upon rapid transit in 
cities, delivered before the Franklin Institute. He proposes to 
excavate the whole width of main thoroughfares from curb to curb 
and to a depth sufficient to permit of a railway of full gauge witha 
covering of iron girders and brick arches to carry the roadway. 
There would be a double line of railway under the middle of the 
street; and on either side of it, behind a suitable parting wall, 
would be longitudinal chambers for sewers, steam-heating pipes, 
telegraph, telephone, and electric lighting wires, and above these the 
gas and water mains. All these would be accessible from the tunnel 
or covered railway, without interfering with the surface of the street, 
and would be closed in by the roof girders and arches, which would 
be carried on strong walls brought up from the bottom, so as to 
effectually cut off any possible leakage from the pipes into the base- 
ments of the houses in the street. With regard to the fitting time, 
in the development of a city, for the construction of such important 
works, Professor Haupt puts it at a population of half-a-million. 
He says that unless a municipality are prepared to introduce under- 
ground railways when the town arrives at this size, its further 
growth will be arrested; and the suggestion is, of course, that the 
owners of gas and water pipes and electric wires should be placed 
under an obligation to assist in making subways, and help to pay 
the cost of their construction. 


THe Erser-Oxycen Lime-Licar. 


A new kind of lime-light was recently described to the Franklin 
Institute by Mr. F. E. Ives, in which the vapour of sulphuric 
ether is used instead of coal gas. As first employed for this pur- 
pose, the ether was vapourized by heat; but this method was 
always regarded as troublesome and unsafe. Mr. S. Broughton 
tried to improve it by dividing the supply of oxygen, and passing 
a small portion of it through liquid ether, where it became charged 
with the vapour, and was then conducted to the hydrogen side 
of the jet. This process was objectionable and dangerous, a0 
gave a general impression that ether could not be used for this 
purpose with safety. Mr. Ivesintroduced an improved saturating 
arrangement, consisting of a chamber packed with porous material 
impregnated with the liquid ether, and so arranged that the oxyge2 
was charged with the ether vapour instead of bubbling through the 
liquid. With this method of saturating, the use of ether for the 
lime-light is fairly safe. The requisite apparatus for producing 
the ether-oxygen light is very compact and portable; and it 
has the advantage of being suitable for producing the lime-light 
where coal gas is not obtainable. Petroleum ether may be used for 
this purpose instead of sulphuric ether. 








Tue business of Messrs. R. and A. Main will henceforth be 





carried on at Argyle Works, Park Street, Kinning Park, Glasgow: 
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THE GUIDE-FRAMING OF GASHOLDERS. 
TuirD ARTICLE.” 

We have now to consider whether it be possible to comply with 
the second condition necessary for gasholders with reduced guide- 
framing—viz., that the guide framing must be perfectly stable, 
and at all times preserve the level working of the holder. 

The stability of the framing depends entirely upon its ability to 
resist the strains coming uponit. If it be strong enough to do 
this, there will be no doubt about its stability. 

Then, as regards the level working of the holder. There can be 
no trouble in this respect, providing the distance from tier to tier 
of rollers, or the depth of each lift, is sufficient—.e., not less than 
one-fifth the diameter of the holder. There will undoubtedly be a 
little “ play ” due to the elastic nature of the iron, and the multi- 
plicity of parts and joints in the structure, temperature effects, &c. 
(See Note I, on elasticity.) This ‘‘ play” will allow of the holder 
tilting slightly under heavy wind pressure ; but it can be but very 
little when the holder is constructed to resist the strains pointed 
out in the previous articles, 

We have, then, to determine the strains on the various parts of 
the guide-framing before we can answer for its stability. But 
before doing so, it will be well to distinguish between the different 
kinds of guide-framing in use, as the method of determining the 
strains necessarily varies somewhat according to the design. 

The most modern is what may be termed the cantilever type of 
guide-framing, because the whole guide-frame forms one vertical 
cantilever, and is, in fact, a hollow stiffened cylinder, lightened out 
in the shell (fig. 21). Itis stiffened by an internal cylinder, con- 
centric, and in contact with it—viz., the holder or bell. The outer 
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Fug. 21. Fig. 22. 

cylinder alone is attached at the base; the inner one fitting freely 
within it, and at liberty to rise and fall. The guide-framing has, 
of course, a tendency to buckle, owing to its huge dimensions ; but 
it is preserved in cylindrical form, partly by the stiffness of the 
rings of cups, curbs, and girders, and partly by the support 
rendered vertically by its attachment at the base, and the long 
deep stiffeners in the form of standards. That is, the cylin- 
drical form cannot be distorted to any considerable degree with- 
out breaking the standards transversely, or by rooting up 
the foundation bolts. This alone proves the great value of the 
external guide-framing. The lifts which project above the top of 
the guide-framing, when the latter is reduced in height, are subject 
to bending as a cantilever, and induce racking and bending strains 
on the framing below; but they do not save the guide-framing any 
strain—they only get what would otherwise be taken by the 
upper part of the guide-framing done away with. The standards 
are strained just as much in the lower part as they would be if 
carried to the full height as usual. As a cantilever the strain on 
half of the columns is crushing; the other half being tensile 
or lifting. The strains are transmitted from one column to the 
other by means of the diagonal bracing and girders, which take 
the strains like lattice bracing in a girder. (The girders are the 
struts ; and the diagonals the ties.) The magnitude of these strains 
is determined later on. 

We have said enough to distinguish this form of gasholder 
from the old-fashioned type (see fig. 22), whose guide-framing 
consisted practically of a series of independent posts, connected 
together by horizontal girders and perhaps light diagonal ties— 
quite inadequate, however, to form it into a cylinder capable of 
canting much strain as such. This latter type of holder is more 
like a ring of independent cantilevers than one huge one. It has 
its good points, however. Owing to the heavy, strong, and wide- 
spread based standards found necessary, it is better able to preserve 
tigid guiding for the free working of the holder, than the light 
springy framing which depends upon the holder to a much greater 
extent for its preservation of form and lateral stiffness. The 
mare cylinder type, it is true, possesses the advantage of 
ro less material to get equal strength, and is more scientifi- 
eet but it is more costly and difficult to erect, weight 
to > owing to the nice adjustment required of all the parts, 
ee them to take their proper share of strain and to fit properly. 
Pe i i are more separate pieces to deal with, and joints to 
— 9 the old form. It is for this reason probably, 
weether with that of appearance, that we often find engineers 
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striking a mean, as it were, between the two extremes—a fine 
example of which, designed by the President of The Gas Institute 
(Mr. Gandon) may be seen at the gas-works, Lower Sydenham. 
The best examples of the advanced cantilever type are Mr. Livesey’s 
gasholders at Old Kent Road and East Greenwich. Mr. Charles 
Hunt's new holders at Birmingham are also fine specimens of this 
class, but of slightly heavier construction. 

It is doubtful whether it is advisable to make the holder hel 
the guide-framing much, especially in the recently introduce 
shortened guide-framing type of holder, as it must jamb the rollers, 
and cause uneasy working. The holder requires extra strength 
over and above what is needed to meet the strains pointed out in 
the second article. The working part of the structure should per- 
form its functions of rising and falling to the command of the gas, 
without undue restrictions; for it is better that the strains should 
be absorbed by the guide-framing—which is at rest—than thrown 
too much upon the vital or moving part of the structure. 

All the examples of holders cited above have the guide-framing 
carried to the full height; but the type referred to in the last 
paragraph is the most recent construction, and only one instance 
can be mentioned—viz., Mr. Livesey’s holder at Rotherhithe, 
which has the guide-framing reaching to the height of the two 
outer lifts only; the inner lift being entirely above the framing 
when the holder is fully inflated. It is with this new type of 
holder we have been dealing exclusively in the previous articles, 
because experience has already determined the proper proportions 
and strength for the old style of gasholders. There is therefore 
little necessity to treat of them ; but as the reduced guide-framing 
type of gasholder is a serious departure from all previous construc- 
tion, it behoves us to be cautious and look at it from all points, 
both theoretically and practically, before recommending it for 
adoption as a general thing. 

It has been determined in previous articles to what extent it is 
admissible to diminish the height of the guide-framing from eon- 
siderations which affect the strength of the bell, &. It will not 
therefore be needful to refer to the suggested abolition of guide- 
framing altogether, or of shortening it to within a few feet of the 
ground ; both the suggestions being outside the province of practical 
engineering. (See Note I.) 


STRAINS IN GUIDE-FRAMING. 
The following is the course to be adopted in finding the strains :— 
I.—Determine the external forces acting upon the guide-frame, 
both in magnitude, direction, and distribution. 
II.—The two-fold effect these forces have on the structure. 

III.—The manner in which the structure resists them—defining 

the strain on each of the members composing it. 

I. As regards the external forces, they may be summed up as 
(1) wind, (2) snow, and (8) wedge-action of holder. All three forces 
are distributed over the holder; but they are transmitted to the 
guide-framing through the roller carriages; these being the only 
points of contact between the inner and outer cylinders —viz., the 
bell and the guide-frame. 

(1) The magnitude of wind pressure has been stated in previous 
articles. The total force of wind is equal to 16 Dd where D = the 
diameter and d = the total depth of holder (in feet). This force is 
given out at two or more circles up the guide-frame; but we may, 
for convenience, determine the resultant force, which must be 
applied at the top of the guide-frame to give the same strain as 
would be derived from the actual forces applied at intervals. 


mJ 





Fig. 23. 


Referring to fig. 23, the resultant force F (in pounds), as far as 
wind pressure affects the holder, is equal to— 


16 Dd x d - 8 Dd? 
3H H 
Nore.—The guide-frame itself is subject to wind pressure ; but this can 
be neglected, as 16 Dd covers it. 
(2) The pressure of snow (5S), as already explained, is equal to 
D*. This force induces an upsetting couple, whose effect can be 
measured by S xX p (fig. 23), and which, divided by H, will give the 


horizontal effect at F, or a which must be added to the fore- 


going wind effect to give the total resultant force F (in pounds). 

(3) Unless the lifts are less in depth than one-fifth of the diameter, 
there can be no trouble arise from wedge-action, in a properly 
designed holder ; and it can therefore be disregarded. 
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We have, then, a total capsizing force acting horizontally at the 


sumn it of the guide-framing equal tc~- 
8Dé , D 


(See Note J for thrust on bottom rollers, &c.) 

II.—We have now to define the two-fold effect which these 
forces have upon the huge cantilever. 

(1) They tend, in the first place, to break it off at the base; and 
to do so, half of the columns must be crushed vertically down- 
wards, and the other half must be lifted vertically upwards—i.e., if 
the framing be a true cantilever, as half of the columns supply the 
place of the compressed fibres in a beam, and the others the tensile 
fibres (see fig. 24). But in order to resist the stress in this way, 
the connecting bracing between the columns must be sufficiently 




















strong to transmit the strain from one column to the other all 
round thecircle. So that we not only Lave to provide for the dead 
compressive and tensile strains in the columns, but likewise for 
the strains in the struts and ties forming the bracing, and which 
bind it together to form one cylinder. We shall endeavour to 
show, in a simple manner, how to determine and provide for both 
of the above. 
(2) But in addition to this capsizing tendency, the cantilever, 
being of such huge dimensions, and of comparatively frail character, 
is subject—like all structures of the kind—to buckling ; and this 
brings us to the second effect of the forces. 
This buckling may be looked upon correctly as a tendency to 
distort out of the circle horizontally, and is due principally to the 
unequal distribution and unbalanced state of the forces as shown 
in figs. 9 and 10 (second article). As already stated, the gasholder 
bell, fitting within the cantilever frame, renders assistance in re- 
sisting this distortion by means of its strong rings in the form of 
cups, curbs, &c. It is more a matter of judgment and experience, 
than of calculation, as to the value of the assistance they render 
(see Note K). 
In the case of the top curb, when made extra strong and properly 
designed—being virtually a ring plate girder—it could be depended 
upon for preserving the guide-framing in its circular form at the 
top end. The standard then becomes a beam supported at each 
end and loaded opposite the cups. When, however, the top curb 
has only been designed of just sufficient strength to resist the dead 
compressive strains due to the pull of the top sheets only, it cannot 
be relied on for much support. The standard then becomes a canti- 
lever or beam fixed at one end—viz., the base; or it may receive 
partial support at the top end, and so be ina condition between the 
two. The same thing occurs when the guide-framing does not 
reach the full height, as in that we are dealing with more particu- 
larly in these articles. 
The bottom curb is unable to distort out of the circle, owing to 
the rigid wall of the tank; and this exercises an influence over 
the lower part of the holder in preventing distortion. The cups, 
however, owing to their being very narrow rings compared with 
their diameter, cannot be relied upon for any substantial support. 
What, therefore, they refuse to render must be taken by the guide- 
framing itself. The value of the resistance to distortion rendered 
by the cups necessarily varies according to the strength and number 
of them, and also as to whether they are required to resist racking 
strains from unsupported lifts. But as general, easily-applied 
rules, the following may be relied upon. 
IfI.—The bending moment (due to distorting forces) on one 
standard of the guide-framing—when the guide-frame is so 
thoroughly braced as to form it into a complete cylindrical canti- 
lever, and is of the full height of the gasholder, the top curb also 
being sufficiently strong to resist the distorting force at the top— 
may be found thus: 
B H? 
270 M, 

the distance, centre to centre, of the columns, 
or one bay (in feet), 

H = the total height of the holder (in feet), 

M = the bending moment required (in inch-tons). 


If this be divided by the breadth of the standard—i.e., the distance 
from front to back—it will give the total strain on either flange, 
B H? 
or 970 K = Strain on one flange in tons, where K = the width 
of standard in inches. 
B H? 


270 Ks = Strain per square inch on iron, where s equals the 
sectional area of one flange in square inches. 

Notr.—Working on the basis of a 40 lbs. wind pressure, Mr. B. Baker 
takes the effective distorting force on a gasholder (as here described) as 
equal to 14]bs. pressure per square foot, distributed over a surface 
equal to about three-fourths of the total depth of the holder, multiplied 
by the distance between two columns. In our case we are only pro- 
viding for a wind pressure of 30 lbs. The pressure would therefore be 


Where B 


or 





— —a 
about 10 lbs. per square foot, if reduced in proportion. This tota] pres, 
sure he considers as distributed over a length of standard equal 4 
11-16ths of its height, or (say) three-fourths of the total depth of the 
gasholder. We cannot do better than follow this rule, as it a¢ 
very closely with the best practice; and it is upon this therefore thay 
the above formule are founded. 

When, however, the top curb cannot be relied on for any exty. 
nal support, it is obvious the strains on the standards are conside. 
ably increased. The three formule will then be as follows :— 

BH: , BH? , BH? 
180 ’ 180 K ’ 180 Ks 

Note.—Although the top curb and cups cannot be relied upon for per. 
fect support, yet, before the gasholder guide-frame could be destroyaj 
they would offer considerable resistance. This has been considered j, 
fixing the above formule. 

But it is not so much with gasholders having the guid 
framing carried to the full height that we have to do, x 
with those of the reduced guide-framing type. Here it is cg. 
tain no support can be rendered to the framing by the top curb, a3 
it is out of reach. We have, then, to rely upon (1) such cups as ay 
below the summit of the guide-frame ; (2) the inherent stiffness of 
the guide-framing itself due to the system of cross-bracing; anj 
(3) the resistance offered by each standard (acting as 4 vertic,| 
stiffener) to bending backwards as an independent cantilever. Th 
top curb and those cups which tower above the top of the guide. 
framing, must be made sufficiently strong to resist the distorting 
force coming upon them, as they cannot receive any direct help 
from the framing. We know that the cups are incapable of stand. 
ing much strain in this way; so we may consider this as almos 
fatal to lowering the guide-framing very much below one lift. If 
the guide frame were reduced to a few feet from the ground, prac. 
tically the whole of the distortion would come upon the holder, 
which it could not resist, not even if we disregard the other severe 
strains that would come upon it (as pointed out in former articles) 
consequent on such construction. 

If the guide-framing be shortened by the depth of one lift, the 
strain on the standard may be found approximately by the follow. 
ing rule :— 


, respectively. 






. 
= bending movement at foot of standard. 


The other two formule will read . ae 
130 K 130 Ks 
If it be required to determine the moment of resistance ofa 
simple cast-iron column to bending— 
Ad, _ R, 
1°6 
Where A = sectional area of column in sq. inches. 
d, = diameter of column (mean) in inches. 
R = moment of resistance of cross section in inch: 
tons (safe). 
This is approximately true (see Note L) when the safe resistance of 
the material is taken at 24 tons per square inch, as a maximum 
strain. 

When we know the bending moment on a column, as deter- 
mined by the above rules, we can, of course, find either the thick 
ness or diameter, or sectional area of the column when we settle on 
one of them. 

Suppose we fix the diameter of column d,, then 

pr i¢ 1:6 BH? 
C ad, Cd, 
where C is the constant 270, 180, or 130 according as to which 
of the three forms of construction is adopted. 

We can determine the thickness when we know the sectional 
area required for the given diameter, because in a thin column we 
may, for all practical purposes, take the thickness as— 


130 


respectively, 


= A; orshortly = 4 


B14xdi ; 

BH? 

2 Ca? 

Which is as simple and handy a rulo as could be desired. 
If the thickness be given and the diameter is sought— 


1°6 BH? 


Hence, ¢ =s14x a0 * approximately = 


These rules would apply to the column at a point half-way 
the height of the gasholder, if the column were merely like a beat! 
resting freely on supports at each end; but as the column o 
standard resembles a beam jixred at one end—viz., the base—and 
freely or partly supported at the other, the greatest bending mo 
ment, due to the distributed distorting forces, is at the base. We 
may therefore apply the rules for determining the thickness of the 
shaft just above the base. But, in addition to the thickness thus 
found, the sectional area must be augmented, in order to provide 
for the direct vertical stress upon the column due to its own weight 
and that of the allied framing, and also to the overturning action 
of the forces on the whole structure. These are also at a maximum 
at the base, and will now be dealt with. 


RESISTANCE OF THE GUIDE-FRAMING TO THE BODILY OVERTURNING 
OF THE STRUCTURE AS A CYLINDER. ; 

As already explained, the standards are compressed on one side 

of the axis and lifted on the other. The moment of resistance ” 

the bending can be determined as follows :— j 
(1) Find the moment of inertia of one of the columns rou" 
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———— 
its own axis. Call it I,. 1, for round column = 7854 (r‘—r,‘), 
where r and r, = external and internal diameter of the column. 
2) Find the distances of each of the columns (on one-half) 
from the neutral axis of the whole system, which in this case 
corresponds with the diameter. Call Vas Ver ss 3 ee 
ctively. (See fig. 25.) These distances can be found by drawing 
the diagram to scale, or by calculation thus: Multiply the radius 
of the column circle by the cosine of the angle Q, Q,, or Qs, as the 


case may be. j 
(3) Find the sectional area of each of tha columns. Call it A, 












+ well-known expression for the moment of inertia of the 
whole system about the neutral axis, is as follows :— 
I=(1,+V°A) + (1.4+Vi2A,:) + .... 

But I, and A are the same for each of the columns (when the 
eolumns are symetrical). Therefore we may write the formula— 
I= nI1,+A (V*+Vz24+V2?. 3 

n being the number of columns on one side of axis. 
The moment of resistance on one side of the axis— 


= 10 = R, where R 
q C 









moment of resistance. 
== 10 for cast iron. 

15 for wrought iron. 

20 for steel. 

»  q = radius of column circle. 
Filling in the value of I, and multiplying by 2 for the two sides of 
the axis, we have the somewhat clumsy formula— 
2C (wx “7854 (vr! — rh) FA (E+ w+ 4+...) 
= = 

If we have the size of the columns given, as well as the other 
data, we can, of course, see how it compares with the bending 
moment on the whole structure. We have previously determined 
the force F, acting at the top of the standards to be (in pounds)— 

8Dd? | D* 
nH +3H 
which, reduced to tons, and multiplied by the height of the stan- 
dard (H), will give the bending moment M in foot-tons. 
sDa: +_D” 
8 
Hence M = — a0 

If we allow a factor of safety of 5, Ik must at least be equal to 
five times M. 

Nore.—All dimensions must be of the same denomination in working 
these rules—that is, either feet or inches. R and M will then be given in 
foot-tons or inch-tons, whichever is selected. 

The above general formula may be much simplified, as follows : 
—As the material forming the cylindrical cantilever is disposed 
regularly around the circle—i.e., all the columns are the same in 
strength, and spaced at equal distances apart—we may consider the 
columns as spread out into a thin cylinder, the formula for which is, 
according to Rankine and others : 






































1 
4 A, D, C; = R, where A; = the sectional area of the whole of | 





This may be proved correct, either by working examples both ways, or 
as follows:—The radius of gyration for a circle turning on its diameter 
is 0'7071 times its radius, or 0°7071¢. 

The moment of inertia (O°7071q)* x AL. 
The moment of resistance = (0'7071g)* x Ai x © 
q. 
= A,Cq x 0°70713. 


Sut 070712 = 0°5, therefore R = sag ° 















. ) 
But we can substitute > for 4, 





Hence R = FAiDiC, as above. 





This simple formula will enable us to determine all we want as 
regards the resistance to the overturning of the structure as a 
cantilever. Taking a factor of safety of 5, and the ultimate resis- 
tance of cast iron, wrought iron, and steel as 10, 15, and 20 tons 
per square inch respectively, we have for the moment of resistance 
in foot-tons (safe) : 











A, D 
1s +; steel, A, D. 
A, being the sectional area of all the columns; 
D, being the diameter of the column circle in feet. 
It will be seen at a glance, how handy and simple these formule 
are, when compared with the elaborate formula previously given. 
The simplest expression for the overturning moment of wind 


7 . A, D, 
For cast iron,- 93 wrought-iron, 









3 
and snow has been given as 8 Dd? + 4 = M in foot-pounds, which, 


divided by 2240, will give M in foot-tons. 
But BR should equal M. 















p* 
8 d* + 3 
Therefore 3 a —Foa9 «(east iron) 
2 + 2D? 
Hence Se 4, 


atts 2240 D, 
ve D is nearly equal to D, in all cases. So that, for all practical 
Purposes, we may substitute D for D,; and then, dividing by the 


the column. | 


| 
| 


number of columns », we have for the sectional area required to 
resist the dead load on a single column or standard— 


For cast iron MOTD A, 
3360 n 
9 2 2 
For wrought iron pekad aes =A, 
” 2 2 
For steel. . . ms ws A, 


This sectional area must be added to that already found necessary 
for resisting distortion; but it may be distributed over the entire 
section of the standard. To this also might be added something 
for the dead weight of the column itself, as well as for defects in 
casting, bolt holes, &c., uncertain contraction, and structural strains 
partly due to fixing, &c. If of wrought iron, allowance must be 
made for joints and rivetting, and initial strains due to drawing the 
work together in rivetting, &c. These, however, are allowed for by 
substituting D for D,in the formula above, as also by the assist- 
ance rendered to the framing by its dead weight. (See Note M.) 

_ When the gasholder acts as a perfect cantilever, there is very 
little strain on the standards. But it cannot do so perfectly, owing 
to the elastic nature of the iron, the unavoidable slackness of some 
of its parts, the effect of temperature (as well as elasticity) in 
altering the lengths of the parts, the imperfect contact of the bell 
with the guide-framing, due to the same and other causes, which 
enhance the strains on parts of the framing locally, however slight 
they maybe. Undoubtedly all these influences tend to modify the 
application of the exact formula. It seems highly probable that 
the columns against which the holder is pushing would yield, and 
bend over dangerously, before the hindmost column would be 
affected to anything like the same extent, although the whole of 
them are bound together in one circle by the bracing. 

In the formule now advanced, allowances are made for this, in- 
asmuch as the maximum stresses of both wind and snow are pro- 
vided for, as acting at one time; and considerable allowance has 
been made for buckling and the distorting effect of the forces. Any 
attempt to determine the strains on a holder which disregards the 
latter, would be, to say the least, extremely dangerous to follow. 

Again, it would seem advisable to throw metal into the standards 
to make them act somewhat as independent posts, so as to relieve 
the strain on the diagonal bracing, which is very great when 
required to transmit the strain as a perfect cylinder should do. 


STRAINS ON THE. BRACING. 

The girders and ties—or rather the struts and ties—which brace 
the whole system of standards into one cylindrical cantilever are 
eubject to very severe strains, especially when the standards are 
light. The girders or struts are, of course, in compression, and the 
ties in tension. The method of finding the strains on the bracing 
depends upon the following principles, relating to girders, and 
which are deduced from the ordinary formule to be found in most 
text-books on the subject (Sheild’s, D. K. Clark’s, and others) :— 

(1.) In a cantilever girder, the strain in the flanges at the 
abutment, equals the sum of the horizontal components of 
all the ties—or, in other words, the strain in the flange at 
abutment, represents the horizontal shear on all the ties ; 
and, if this total shear be divided by the number of ties 
(inclined the same way), it will give the horizontal shear on 
each, in the case of a cantilever loaded at the extremity 
only. 

(2.) If the cantilever be uniformly loaded over its entire length, 
the strain in the ties increases from the end towards the 
abutment, in the proportion 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., counting from 
the free end to the abutment. 

(3.) The strain on the vertical struts, in the case of the load 
applied at the extremity of the cantilever, is equal to the load 
throughout; but if the load be uniformly distributed, the 
strain on the struts increases in the same proportion as the 
strain on the ties increases—viz., as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., counting 
from the free end. 

(4.) Therefore, when we have the total horizontal shear given, 
we can determine the strain on the ties and struts, for either 
a load applied at one end of the cantilever, or for a uniformly 
distributed load. But to get the direct strain on the ties, 
the horizontal shear must, of course, be resolved in the same 
direction as the ties—i.e. increased in the same proportion 
as the inclined length exceeds the horizontal length of tie. 
A similar course must be applied to the struts. 

These principles can easily be proved to be true, so we will pass 
on to the application of them to the guide-framing; and, in doing 
so, it must be remembered that the guide-framing is a vertical 
cantilever, whereas the above refer (in the wording) to a horizontal 
cantilever. Butit makes no difference ; the principles are, of course, 
equally applicable to either a vertical or horizontal cantilever. 

The guide-framing, then, may be treated as a vertical canti- 
lever, subject to horizontal pressures uniformly distributed. The 
only difficulty that arises is the determination of the distance apart 
of the centres of thrust and lift on either side of the neutral axis. 
In an ordinary lattice girder, we have but two flanges; and the 
distance apart of these centres is therefore apparent. But, in the 
case of a gasholder guide-frame, we have several flanges as it were 
on both sides of the axis, corresponding with the number of columns; 
and the strain on them varying according to their distance from 
the axis. It is obvious, however, that there must be two points, 





one on each side of the axis, which we may term the centre of 
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thrust and lift respectively, and which, if found, will enable us to 
determine the strain on the bracing, because they correspond with 
the tension and compression flanges in an ordinary girder, and the 
distance between them corresponds with the depth of the girder. 

Mr. B. Baker considers these points as determined by the radius 
of gyration of the column circle (which is 0°7071 times the radius), 
and then allows a margin for inaccuracies in fixing, as well as for 
the dependence placed on the bracing for helping the standards 
to resist distortion, as before explained. But against this we must 
put the assistance rendered to the bracing by the dead weight of 
the structure itself, and which, as far as it affects the columns, is 
referred to in Note M. Bearing all these points in mind, we shall 
be quite safe in fixing the distance apart of the vertical shearing 
planes at three-fourths of the diameter of the holder, or 3D. 

The total thrust downwards on one side (S,) is, of course, P 5 a 
by the ordinary cantilever formula for strains in flanges at abut- 
ment; and, by principle (1), the shear on all the ties in the plane 





5 











%D 





Fig. 26. 
x yis equal to this shear (fig. 26). But the shearing plane cuts 
the framing through in two places—viz., at x and y. The shear on 





F .- 
the one side, therefore, is i} D’ 
8 Da? + > 
Bat Pd = — 3940 (foot-tons) 
Therefore ,f45 = approximately “TO which wo will ell §. 


This shearing force increases from top to bottom in accordance 
with Principle 2, because the load on the cantilever may be con- 
sidered as uniformly distributed. The stiffness of the standards 
converts the forces given out opposite the roller-carriages only, 
into a distributed load, so far as the bracing is concerned. 

For convenience, we will resolve this total shear into an in- 
clined force, and a horizontal one, as per Principle 4. 








B 
Fig. 27. 


In fig. 27, S, represents the shear (vertical); T, the inclination 
of the ties; and ,, the horizontal struts. Let T be the lengih of 
a tie, B the length of a strut, and B, the vertical distance between 
two struts; then— 





8, resolved into direction T = 7: :. call it X 
71 
» B= AE eallit Y. 
1 
Now by Principles 2 and 3 we have for the strains on the ties 
and struts, supposing there are four sets or panels in height, as 


Si 


” ” 


in fig. 25— 
14+2+3+44=10. 
Tension on the top tie, or No. 1 = 7, X. 
os next - + Sey Se 
” ” ” ” 8 = to X. 
” ” ” ” 4 = 2 ie 
Thrust on the top strut, No. 1 = + Y. 
pe next Po wo. eee 2 
” ” ” ” ; = ty Y. 
” ” ” ” = 2 X. 


Note.—There are two ties in each panel, crossing one another; but 
only one of them can be under strain at a time, so each must be made to 
stand the full strain as found above. 


In treating of the bracing, we have assumed that it receives no 


have treated as only of sufficient strength to resist the vertical } 
upon them, and the distorting effect. If the standards are ey 
sively rigid beyond what is demanded by the rules laid down, the 
bracing is relieved proportionally. 

The formule given in this article, relate particularly to the com. 
plete cylirder type of framing. If the gasholder belongs to the in. 
dependent post type, or the composite type, the formule do no 
apply. The formule then vary according to the number of tiers 
of girders, the strength of the ties, &c.—in fact, as to how nearly jt 
approaches the cylinder type. 


This completes the strains on the guide-framing, as far as it can 
be dealt with in the present article. The next article will co. 
tain further treatment of the subject, with examples, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from the results obtained. 


*.* The notes referred to in this article will appear, as already 
intimated, with the next instalment. : 


¢ 
GCechnical Record, 

MR. CHARLES HUNT ON “ GAS MANUFACTURE.” 

At the opening Meeting for the present Session of the Associa. 
tion of the Birmingham Students of the Institution of Civil Ep. 
gineers, which took place at the Colonnade Hotel, Birminghaw, 
last night, Mr. Cuartes Hunt, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the 
Windsor Street works of the Corporation, and one of the Vice. 
Presidents of the Association, delivered a lecture on “ Gas Mann. 
facture.” It was fully illustrated by diagrams and models, with 
most of which our readers are perfectly familiar from the various 
text-books, particularly ‘‘ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas.” By the 


courtesy of Mr. Hunt we are able to give the full text of the 
lecture, of which the following is the first portion :— 


When, in what I am afraid must be described as a weak moment, 
I gave heed to the suggestion of our energetic Honorary Secre. 
tary, that a lecture upon the subject of gas manufacture would 
not be unacceptable to the members of this Association, my first 
idea was to say something upon that branch of it which might 
be expected to be more immediately interesting to the student 
of engineering— viz., the construction of gas-works. Upon reflec. 
tion, however, it occurred to me that, as everything must have a 
beginning, so in gas manufacture an acquaintance with the process 
itself is the necessary prelude to a study of the various means 
by which, under the guidance of general or individual experience, 
that process is conducted. As, therefore, I am justified in as- 
suming that only a very few in this room have had their atten- 
tion directed in any special manner to this subject, I offer no 
apology for occupying our time to-night in following the chain of 
operations necessary for the production ina usable form of that 
repellant yet attractive compound known as coal gas, rather than 
in any lengthy consideration of details or examples of construe. 
tion which must necessarily derive much of their interest from the 
conditions under which they are applied. 

According to the most recent Board of Trade returns, the gas 
industry finds direct employment, within the United Kingdom 
alone, for a total capital of more than £59,000,000, represent- 
ing an actual investment of probably £80,000,000, the gross 
annual revenue from which may be roughly estimated at about 
£13,000,000. From the same source, we learn that the total 
yearly consumption of coal and cannel for gas making purposes 
has reached 8,657,731 tons, yielding 87,931,537,054 cubic feet of gas 
—a quantity equivalent, if all had been used for the purpose of illu- 
mination, to a consumption of about 4,900,000,000 Ibs. of sperm. 

The great development indicated by these figures, if less striking 
than that which has followed the introduction of railways or the 
electric telegraph, is yet, from its universality, its augmentation of 
the comfort and convenience of the population, and its influence 
upon trade and commerce, worthy of being regarded as one of the 
triumphs of the present century—of the present century, because, 
although the first discovery in connection with the distillation of 
coal by Murdoch (who, it is scarcely necessary to remind you, 
was associated with the historical firm of Boulton and Watt) 
was made in the year 1792, it was not till 1802, upon the 
proclamation of the Peace of Amiens, that the first public display 
of gas lighting was made in the illumination of the Soho Works. 
Our French neighbours claim for a countryman of their own— 
M. Lebon—priority to Murdoch in the invention of gas lighting; 
but this claim is disproved by the fact that Lebon’s éirst patent, 
taken out in the year 1799, shows him to have had at that time 
no definite idea as to the possible application of gas produced 
by the distillation of combustible matters; this being only ap- 
parent in his subsequent patent, dated 1801. It seems, in fact, 
to have been a case of two minds working, independently of each 
other, in the same direction. It must have been a matter of 
almost common knowledge that inflammable gas existed as 4 
natural production in some of the more remote countries of the 
globe—a phenomenon which has been so marvellously repeated in 
America in recent years. Both were probably also not unacquainted 
with the researches of the Rev. (afterwards Bishop) Watson, more 
than 30 years previously, which clearly pointed to the distillation of 
coal ; and there is less reason to question the originality of Lebon’s 
work since it seems unlikely that Murdoch’s discovery could have 
attracted particular attention till his public display of it in 1802. 
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deserving of more than a mere passing notice. He was a born 
+ ventor, if ever there was one. He had what, by a certain order 
vrintelligence, would probably be reproachfully termed a ‘‘ craze for 
- orient.” Whether amongst the mines of Cornwall, or in the 
on management of the Soho Works, he appears to have been 
constantly engaged in devising some improvement in machinery or 
method; and the general result of his labours may be judged of 
fom the opinion which has been placed upon record by Mr. 
Nasmyth, who visited the Soho Works many years after Murdoch 

had taken them in charge. “‘ The sight which I obtained,” says 

Mr. Nasmyth, ‘* of the vast series of workshops of that celebrated 

establishment, filled with evidences of the presence and results of 

such master-minds in design and execution, and the special machine- 

tools, which, I believe, were chiefly to be ascribed to the admirable 

inventive power and common-sense genius of William Murdoch, 

made me feel that I was indeed on classic ground in regard to 

everything connected with the construction of steam-engine 

machinery. The interest was in no small degree enhanced by 

coming every now and then upon some machine that had every 

historical claim to be regarded as the prototype of many of our 

modern machine-tools. All these had William Murdoch's genius 

stamped upon them, by reason of their common-sense arrange- 

ment, which showed that he was one of those original thinkers 

who had the courage to break away from the trammels of 
traditional methods, and take short cuts to accomplish his object by 

direct and simple means.’’ If you desire to know more of him who 

has been justly styled the ‘‘ Father of Gas Lighting,”’ I cannot do 
better than refer you to the record of his life in the admirable 
volume, by Dr. Samuel Smiles, entitled ‘‘ Invention and Industry,” 
to which I am indebted for the above extract. 

Both Murdoch and Lebon experimented, not merely with coal, 

but with other combustible substances—such as oil, wood, grease, 
«xe. Wood is, or was until not many years ago, still used for the 
production of illuminating gas in some parts of Germany and 
Russia; but oil, after figuring prominently for a time, practically 
disappeared from view as a gas producing material until its revival 
during recent years, in America, in connection with the water gas 
systems of Strong and others, and in this country in consequence 
of the depression of the shale oil industry. Some will probably 
have seen at the Manchester Exhibition last year an apparatus, 
which was in operation, producing a highly illuminating gas from 
the “ intermediate ’’ oil obtained in the distillation of shale at a low 
temperature. Coal, however, from its comparative cheapness and 
the variety of its bye-products, is and must remain, so long as our 
sources of supply continue practically inexhaustible, the staple 
material for the manufacture of illuminating gas. 

As to the geology of coal, it is scarcely necessary to say any- 
thing; but we are interested in its origin and formation, so far as 
to ascertain the precise stage of the latter at which it becomes of 
value for gas-making purposes. Assuming, then, the vegetable 
origin of coal, the composition of woody fibre is stated by chemists 
to be Cy, Hy. O.». The first change which this is said to have 
undergone by the combined influences of heat and moisture, was to 
that of hemus, represented by the formula Cy; Hx O.. The next 
stage is that of lignite, or brown coal, the composition of which is 
Cx Hy; O,. A further decomposition results in what is known as 
cannel coal; cannel being a corruption of ‘ candle,”’ which is so 
called from its having been formerly used by the poorer classes 
inhabiting the neighbourhood of the pits as a substitute for 
candies. The chemical formula of cannel coal is C., H,; O. Next, 
we get caking coal, C,, H,O; and, finally, anthracite, C, H O. 
Observe that, throughout these changes, the oxygen and hydrogen 
are constantly diminishing quantities, until in anthracite coal 
they almost entirely disappear; and when I tell you that cannel 
and caking coal are the only varieties in request for gas-making 
purposes—cannel being the most valuable—it will be readily per- 
ceived that experience has directed us to make choice of the variety 
which is richest in hydrogen with the least oxygen, the reasons for 
which will be hereafter apparent. Chemists tell us that in the 
decomposition resulting in these changes, carbonic acid and water 
are at first separated; and afterwards marsh gas with carbonic 
acid in smaller quantities. That this decomposition is still going 
on, there is evidence in the existence of the dangerous fire-damp of 
the mines, which consists principally of “‘ marsh gas.” Probably 
also the natural evolution of inflammable gas at the present time, 
80 extensively developed in America, is due to the same cause. 

Having selected our coal, we next proceed to consider the treat- 
ment it must undergo for the production of illuminating gas 
In the first place may be asked, How is that treatment to be dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary combustion which takes place in 
every fireplace or furnace? If we examine a fire which has been 
newly made up with coal, it will be observed that on the top of it 
gaseous products are being disengaged from the coal, the bulk of 
Which pass up the chimney, while the lighter and more readily 
inflammable portions burn with a bright flame imparting a cheerful 
appearance to the fire. The centre of the fire is entirely smoke- 
less, being composed of solid carbon, which has undergone this 
process of dissociation, and the combustion of which is completed 
by the continuous supply of oxygen derived from the air, fed 
through the bars of the grate. One can imagine that Murdoch 
must have often watched this process going on—the separation 
of the gaseous from the solid; and then the complete combustion 
of the latter—all the while speculating upon the means by which 


it might be turned to account. And when we find him using, in 


~ first experiment, a retort, as illustrated in the diagram (No. 1), 
vhich shows an iron pot placed over a fire, the naturalness and 





simplicity of this early effort is at once apparent. What Murdoch 
wanted to do was to control the combustion of the gaseous pro- 
ducts ; and so he put his coal into this iron vessel, covered it 
over with a lid, and provided an exit for the gas by means of a 
pipe which he could lead wherever he might wish. In much the 
same way as a saucepan is placed upon the fire, so it is seen did 
Murdoch apply heat to his still; thereby effecting that which is 
called by chemists “ destructive distillation” of the coal. Pro- 
bably none of us have forgotten the experiment of our boyish 
days, which consisted in filling the bowl of a clay pipe with pow- 
dered coal, covering it over with soft clay so as to exclude the 
air, applying heat to the bowl by placing it in a clear fire, and then 
igniting the gas which issued from the other end of the pipe. This isa 
perfect imitation of Murdoch’s experiment, and represents, although 
crudely, the process which is being carried on to-day in every gas- 
works throughout the land. Murdoch could hardly have foreseen 
the great development of which his invention has since proved 
capable. We are told that he distilled about 15 lbs. of coal at a time in 
his retorts—a quantity which is scarcely suggestive of a very extended 
application. He appears, in fact, to have confined his attention to 
detached lighting, or, as our electrical friends would say, sepa- 
rate installations; and although his lighting of the extensive pre- 
mises of Messrs. Phillips and Lee, of Manchester, involving 
several miles of piping, proved him to be aware of the practi- 
cability of conveying the gas to a considerable distance, its distri- 
bution through streets and roads, and from house to house, was 
left to other hands. 

The modern substitute for Murdoch's retort is represented by 
the models upon the table, and by the diagrams Nos, 2 and 3, in 
which the essential differences are the adoption of a horizontal 
instead of a vertical position, and of fire-clay in place of iron for the 
material employed. The retorts are also, as may be supposed, of 
greater capacity ; and as many as from six to ten, or even eleven, 
are now heated from one source. Each one is charged every five 
or six hours or oftener, according to the description of coal or cannel 
used, with from 4} to 7 cwt. of material; a setting of seven, such 
as is very commonly employed, being capable of distilling (or car- 
bonizing, as it is more commonly called) from 7 to 14 tons of coal 
or cannel every 24 hours. It is not to be imagined that such a 
revolution as this represents, in contrast with Murdoch's primitive 
retort, has been effected by a single stroke. It is, in reality, the 
result of many efforts and of much costly experiment, which has 
indeed, raised gas manufacture to the front rank of industrial 
enterprises, but at the same time has left much to be desired in 
the diminution of labour in working the retorts. Incidentally, of 
course, every improvement in heating these, or by which a greater 
yield is obtained from a given quantity of material, has told in this 
direction ; but in the actual substitution of machine for hand labour, 
the progress made has been comparatively slight ; while all attempts 
at gas making by any continuous process have hitherto proved un- 
successful. Retorts placed at an angle, or vertically, into which 
the coals could be fed with an absolute minimum of labour, have 
over and over again attracted the speculative engineer ; and to 
Clegg, one of the most prominent of the pioneers of the gas industry, 
we are indebted for a very ingenious arrangement known as the 
“web” retort, in which the coal, broken into small pieces, was fed 
from above on to an endless chain, which passed through a retort 
heated to the required temperature, delivering the coke at the other 
end. The process was thus made continuous; but was found to be 
more costly than the ordinary method. 

At first, and for a considerable period after the introduction of 
gas lighting, retorts made of cast iron were largely used ; and they 
are still used in very small works, where an exhauster is not 
employed. Fire-clay is, however, now the almost universal 
material of which retorts are made; it being so much cheaper than 
cast-iron, more durable, and more refractory. Much, in fact, of 
the economy of gas lighting is due to the introduction of fire-clay 
retorts, coupled with that of the exhauster, the use of which is, for 
reasons that will appear, essential to their successful working. 

Retorts vary much in size and shape, according to the predilec- 
tion or experience of the engineer—some preferring circulars or 
ovals, because they produce the Jargest coke; others the Q-shape ; 
and others again, what is known as the oval Q, from being some- 
what of a combination of the two shapes. Of these the strongest 
form is the circular; but, the object being to expose the coal in a 
thin and even layer, the Q and oval Q are largely preferred. 

Fire-clay occurs in considerable abundance in the neighbouring 
district of Stourbridge; and its excellence has earned for the 
locality a world-wide fame. It is also met with in the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds, and in the coal measures of Northumberland. It 
is necessary for the manufacture of retorts and fire-bricks that the 
clay should contain a large proportion of silica, with a minimum 
of oxide of iron—the former varying from 60 to 70 per cent. ; 
while the latter should not exceed from 3 to 4 per cent.; and 
it should also be as free as possible from alkali. When well 
weathered by exposure for some months, and carefully picked 
over so as to free it from impurities, the clay is, by being ground 
and tempered, made suitable for moulding. A template is then 
taken, of the size and thickness of the retort to be produced, to- 
gether with a core or “ plug.” Round this plug the clay is placed, 
and the retort built up a foot or so at a time; the operation being 
repeated until the required length is obtained. This is then left to 
dry, and is afterwards removed to the kiln to be burnt. Within 
the last few years machinery has been introduced for making 
retorts; and it is, with some reason, claimed for machine-made 
retorts that they are more solid than those built up by hand in the 
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manner described, and are, in consequence, more durable. Re- 
torts are usually made about 3 inches in thickness, increasing 
to 4 inches at the mouthpiece; and they are put together in 
lengths varying from 4 or 5 feet to 10 feet. In section they 
vary considerably; a fairly representative size being 22 inches 
wide by 15 or 16 inches in height. What is called a single retort— 
viz., having only one end open—is from 9 to 10 feet long; a 
*‘ through ”’ or “ double” retort, which is open at both ends, being 
from 18 to 22 feet in length. Instead of being moulded and built up 
to the required lengths, as described, some engineers prefer to con- 
struct them with a number of small pieces, or bricks, each 
separately moulded and burnt. These are put together, and jointed 
with great care, so as to secure the required size and shape; and 
although retorts constructed in this way cost a little more than 
moulded retorts, they are found to be more durable, and are not in 
other respects disadvantageous. From the model and diagrams, it 
will be seen that the retorts are placed in the brickwork arches or 
bench prepared to receive them, in a horizontal position, within a 
few inches of each other ; and what is technically called a “ bed” 
or setting may be composed of almost any number, from two to 
eleven, so arranged as to form a kind of cellular construction, 
which is held together by a series of cross walls alternated by flues. 
By means of these flues, the heat from the furnace is caused to 
circulate throughout the setting, so as to completely envelope each 
retort. It will be readily understood that the great object kept in 
view in the construction of a retort setting is the uniform distribu- 
tion of the heat, not only to each retort, but to every part of each 
retort. Efficiency and economy alike depend upon this equal dis- 
tribution ; and efficiency and jeconomy in the retort hou:e mean 
pretty nearly everything to the gas maker. 

The method of heating most usually employed is that of an 
ordinary furnace placed either wholly underneath the setting, or 
else centrally between the two outer retorts. One such furnace is 
generally placed at each end of a ‘‘ through” bcd; the fuel used 
being either coke or breeze drawn from the retorts, or rough slack, 
according to circumstances, Through the nostril holes of the 
furnace arch, which correspond to the spaces between the cross 
walls, the heat and products of combustion pass into the setting. 
On reaching the top retort, they are drawn over and down the 
other side by the chimney draught; and, entering a flue under- 
neath each bottom retort, are delivered into a central chamber— 
finally leaving the setting through an opening in the top of the arch, 
and are conveyed to the chimney by a flue running along the top 
of the retort-bench. Suitable dampers are provided for controlling 
the draught; this being very essential for the proper regulation of 
the heat and prevention of waste of fuel. Such is an outline of one 
of the most usual of several methods in general use for distributing 
the heat throughout a retort-setting. 

The expenditure of fuel required for producing and maintaining 
the necessary temperature is somewhat considerable. In small 
works, where the retorts are not continuously employed, it often 
amouutstoas much as 35 or 40 per cent. of the coke produced from the 
coal carbonized, which represents something like 5 or 5} ewt. per 
ton of coal carbonized ; but under more favourable conditions, and 
with larger settings such as are used in all the more important 
works, about 34 ewt. per ton of coal carbonized is generally 
found sufficient. But even this reduced quantity forms no incon- 
siderable item in the cost of production; and, as such, has stimu- 
lated enquiry into the best means to be employed for reducing it. 
It has long been recognized as desirable, in the interests of economy, 
to work with the smallest amount of chimney draught, with which 
object the furnace should be moderately large, and all contracted 
flues carefully avoided. Beyond this, however, a further saving 
has become possible by the introduction of gaseous firing, coupled 
with the recovery of waste heat by means of the secondary air 
supply—better known as the regenerative system. ‘This introduc- 
tion was originally due to the late Sir William Siemens, who fully 
twenty years ago applied his (at that time) new method of heating 
to gas-retorts. The first trials were made at the Brick Lane station 
of the then Chartered Gas Company, and the Windsor Street Gas- 
Works, Birmingham, where down to the year 1876 the system 
continued in operation. In that year, however, it was discontinued, 
for the reason that the plant proved to be too cumbrous for the 
work to be performed ; the greater regularity of heating and slight 
economy of fuel proving insufficient compensation for the liability 
to derangement in mid-winter. This arrangement comprised a 
set of four generators placed outside the retort-house, to which the 
gas was conveyed by wrought-iron syphon-pipes and an under- 
ground flue. Underneath each retort-bed were placed four regene- 
rators arranged in pairs in the usual way; each pair being used 
alternately as a passage for the outgoing products of combustion, 
and the incoming gas and air. About the same time this system 
was also introduced into the Paris Gas- Works, where, in a more or 
less modified form, it has since been extensively employed. 

It is, however, to the Germans that we owe our modern ideas 
of the application of the regenerative system to the heating of 
gas-retorts ; for in their hands it may be said to have first assumed 
practical form. About their early experiments there does not ap- 
pear to have been much of a pretentious or elaborate character. 
Impressed, probably, with the desirability of promoting combus- 
tion in the immediate locality in which the heat is required, they 
substituted a generator for the furnace—incomplete for complete 
combustion—and conveyed the gas from the generator to the 
setting, which thus became the furnace; a secondary air supply 
being provided by means of one or two longitudinal flues ex- 
tending from the front to the back of the setting. These flues 
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being in close proximity to others, by which were Convery] 

away the spent products of combustion, the air on its y, 

became raised in temperature. As the advantages of this 
became more obvious, the air travel, in contact with the 
waste-heat flues, was increased ; and the regenerative flues forma 
amore and more important feature of the arrangement. He, 
[exhibited] is a model of a very complete regenerative syste, 
devised by Dr. Schilling, of Munich, and which I had the pleasure af 
seeing in successful operation some years ago; and here are aly 
diagrams of some of the systems in use in Birmingham, Th, 
economy will be intelligible from the fact that with some of they, 
the results have shown an expenditure of fuel of not more tha 
10 Ibs. per 100 Ibs. of coal carbonized, in comparison with aboy 
19 lbs. required with the ordinary direct-acting furnace. Aggy. 
ing, however, a saving of not more than one-third, or (say) 6 }hs, 
of coke per 100 lbs. of coal carbonized, this represents a saving of 
21,000 tons of coke per annum upon the Birmingham gas prody. 
tion alone. It is, of course, possible to ‘* buy gold too dear;” anj 
the extra cost of these settings is a drawback to their adoption, when, 
as was the case until very recently, the demand for fuel does no 
keep pace with the supply. There are, however, at the present 
moment, indications of a “turn in the tide” in this respect; anj 
if it should, as some anticipate, set in at all sharply in the opposit 
direction, the advantages of these fuel-saving appliances will cne 
more become obvious. 

It has been urged by some that the fuel economy I have indicated 
is only in a small measure attributable to the recovery of waste 
heat; while others go the length of asserting that equal results 
ean be obtained by gaseous firing alone, without the aid of any 
regenerative system. In support of this latter view, it is probably 
unquestionable that a high degree of economy may be attained by 
any system which is capable of reducing to a minimum the neces. 
sity for chimney draught; and that the gaseous system fulfils this 
condition seems manifest from the fact that a supplementary, or, 
as it is usually called, secondary air supply, is an essential feature 
of the arrangement. Iam assuming that you know what takes 
place in a “ generator,” as compared with the action of an ordinary 
direct-acting furnace. In the latter the supply of air is, or should 
be, sufficient to secure complete combustion of the fuel, which 
thus, by combustion with the oxygen of the air, becomes wholly 
converted into carbonic acid (CO.). To obtain this complete com. 
bustion, the fire should not be very thick, but evenly spread overa 
tolerably wide surface, after the manner of a boiler furnace ; and 
the object to be heated must be in close proximity to it, 
On the other hand, the purpose of the generator is, 
not the complete combustion of the fuel, but the incomplete— 
that is to say its conversion into carbonic oxide (CO), which is a 
combustible gas. ‘To effect this, a certain depth of fuel is required 
—say, about 3 feet—in the lower portion of which, nearest the 
air supply, complete combustion takes place, with production of 
carbonic acid. This, as it is formed, passes upward through the 
mass of incandescent fuel, by contact with which it is decomposed, 
losing one volume of oxygen to the carbon, and becoming converted 
into carbonic oxide (CO). The oxygen thus liberated also forms, with 
the carbon, carbonic oxide. This combustible gas (carbonic oxide) 
may be conveyed to any distance; the only drawback being any 
possible leakage, and loss of heat by the way. For its combustion, 
or reconversion into carbonic acid, another equivalent of oxygen 1s 
needed ; and this is supplied by the secondary air fed through the 
flues I am pointing out. It will thus be seen that not only does 
the generator not require a forced draught (its needs being supplied 
by not much more than one-half the quantity of air necessary for 
complete combustion), but that the introduction of the remainder 
of the air at the point of combustion must tend still further to 
reduce the draught ; and therefore any considerable amount of the 
latter is either due to insufficiency of the area of the generator, or 
to the smallness or length of the flues through which the waste 
gases have to pass on their way to the chimney. 

This possible economy cannot be said to prove the case of the 
advocates of gaseous firing pure and simple, because it is not by 
any means certain that an equal saving cannot be effected with the 
ordinary type of furnace, when applied under similarly favourable 
conditions ; and because also it seems evident that, co long as 
chimney draught remains a necessity, so long also must there be 4 
certain amount of heat passing away up the chimney. This heat, 
which is for the most part waste, it is the aim of the regenerative 
or recuperative system to reduce to a minimum, by returning as 
much of it as possible to the furnace ; and the way this is done 1s 
by its conduction through the walls of the flues, which are arranged 
side by side as shown in the diagram—one being for the downward 
current of waste heat, and the other for the upward current of air. 
To what extent the heat is thus recoverable, and how much fuel 
it may represent, can be arrived at by ascertaining the quantity of 
air which passes through the recuperators in a given time, and 
noting its increase of temperature at the outlet of the recuperators, 
compared with that at the inlet. It is found possible to heat the air 
by such an arrangement up to from 90G° to 1200° Fahr. Observe, 
the first object is to reduce to a minimum the quantity of heat 
leaving the retort-setting; and the next, to restore as much as 
possible of this to the furnace. 

I should have liked to direct your attention to some other notable 
varieties of the regenerative and generator systems; but have been 
obliged to confine myself to the materials nearest to my hand, as 
serving sufficiently to illustrate the principles involved. We will 
now follow the coal in its treatment for the production of illumina 
ting gas. (To be continued.) 
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COQUILLION’S GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS. 

ce of apparatus for the analysis of either lighting, heating, 
ney gases, designed by Mons. J. Coquillion, is described and 
illustrated in the last number of the Journal des Usines a Gaz. 
\s will be seen by the engraving, it consists of a further improve- 
ment upon Lunge’s modification of Orsat’s apparatus, as described 
in * Winkler’s Gas Analysis,” p. 83. 
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M is the measuring burette, in a glass water-jacket, for the pur- 
jose of maintaining an even temperature throughout the experi- 
ment, and similar in shape to an ordinary Bunte’s burette. It is 
connected at the lower end, by means of a piece of india-rubber 
tube, to the levelling-bottle A, and at the upper end toa three- 
way tap, one limb of which is joined to the horizontal tube R; 
while the other consists of a short nozzle, to which the rubber 
tube conveying the sample of gas to be examined can be attached. 
The tube R has four branches, each closed by a glass tap, respec- 
tively connected to the absorbing vessels P!, C, P, andthe combus- 
tion vessel B ; and the end of it is continued through the case to 
join the vessel E. The vessel P! is charged with potassa solution 
for absorbing carbonic acid ; C, with euprous chloride, for carbonic 
oxide; and P, with potassa pyrogallate, for oxygen. Each of these 
vessels is connected, by means of flexible tubing, to a glass reser- 
voir of larger size, situated just below it. The vessel B is open at 
the bottom, and immersed in a cylinder charged with water. E is 
somewhat similar in construction, and is supplied with a reser- 
voir for containing bromine, nitric acid, or fuming sulphuric acid ; 
it also has a three-way tap. The whole is attached to a wooden 
frame furnished with a handle, so as to be readily conveyed to any 
part of the works. 

To set the apparatus in working order, it is necessary, having 
charged the vessels with their appropriate solutions, &c., to exhaust 
all the air from the gas-ways and absorbing vessels. The bottle A 
having been charged with water, the measuring burette is filled 
with the fluid by elevating A, and at the same time opening the 
three-way tap to the atmosphere. The water expels the air from 
the burette. Connection is then made to R, and one of the taps— 
say, that leading to P!—is opened. The water-bottle A being 
placed as shown in the drawing, the air in P* is drawn over into 
the measuring burette ; and the fluid rises in P' and up the tube 
till it reaches the tap. The lower reservoir is closed, but is sufti- 
ciently large to admit, by the expansion of the air contained in it, 
of the passage of the liquid into the upper vessel P'. The tap on 
P' is then shut off, and the burette can be emptied of air, 
as previously described. When the whole of the vessels have 
been successively exhausted of air, the apparatus is ready for use. 
The sample of gas, having been collected in the burette, is first 
carefully measured, then transferred into either of the vessels for 
treatment as required, by setting the three-way tap to communicate 
with I, opening the appropriate branch tap, and elevating A; and 
it is drawn back into the burette in the same way as when 
exhausting the air in the vessels. Thus carbonic acid can be 
estimated by means of P!; hydrocarbons, by E; oxygen, by P; 
carbonic oxide, by (; and hydrogen, marsh gas, &c., by B. It 
will be observed that the reagents are entirely preserved from con- 
tact with air, and also that the flexible connections admit of the 

absorbing vessels being agitated to a degree sufficient to ensure the 

reasonably rapid and complete absorption of the substance for 

Which they are intended. Once set in working order, the apparatus 

ri be used for a large number of experiments without any further 

ention. 
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AN IMPROVED LOWE INCANDESCENT BURNER. 


The accompanying illustration shows one of the latest forms of 
Professor Lowe’s incandescent gas-burners. These burners, to 
which reference has already been made in our columns, are formed 
of a composition in which magnesium predominates ; and hitherto 
the material has been attached, in a kind of zigzag pattern, to a 
wire bent into a horseshoe shape and fixed upon the burner tip. 
The present burner differs from the others in the fact that it is 
cylindrical in shape; and the illustration shows it as it will appear 


when in general use. 
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It will be noticed that the cylinder to be heated to incandescence 
is firmly held in place on a metal spindle, which is slowly revolved 
by means of clockwork located in the base of the fixture. The 
arrangement is such that by turning off the gas the clockwork is 
stopped, and by turning it on the apparatus is again set in motion. 
The movement of the spindle is so slow that a casual observer 
would not notice it; there being only one revolution in 24 hours. 
The object of this movement is to continually present a new surface 
to be heated, as that which is exposed to the high temperature 
wears away, similarly to the carbons used in electric lighting, 
though much more slowly. The burner here shown is said to give 
a light of 210 candles with a consumption of 3} cubic feet of water 
gas per hour; and the burners can be made of 2000 down to 50 
candle power with a proportionate consumption of gas. With 
regard to the light-giving property of the material employed, some 
time ago Drs. Wahl and Ward, of the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, made some tests of Professor Lowe’s burners, when it was 
shown that a lime cylinder gave the light of 121-72 candles, and 
that a magnesia cylinder produced a light equal to 210°63 candles; 
showing a difference of 86°3 per cent. in favour of the latter 
material. This effect was attained with a consumption of 2°52 
cubic feet of water gas, and 0°9 cubic foot of oxygen per hour. 
Pure oxygen can be obtained from the atmosphere at a cost in 
America of about 25c. per 1000 cubic feet ; and the small amount 
needed to supplement the fuel water gas in producing this light 
can be supplied under proper pressure from a very small pipe, 
which can be Jaid in the same trench with the fuel-gas pipe, at 
much less cost than is required to carry an electric wire to produce 
an equal amount of light. The oxygen-pipe necessary to carry 
the gas under pressure need not exceed 1} inches in diameter to 
supply 5000 lamps, each of 2000-candle power. According to the 
Progressive Age (from which the particulars here given, as well as 
the above illustration, are taken), the light-giving material of a 
burner of 1000-candle power would not cost more than lec. for ten 
hours’ lighting, and the cylinder would only require to be changed 
once a week; whereas the carbons of arc lights are changed daily. 
The cost of the gas required to maintain such a lamp ten hours 
would be 6c. ; allowing the same profit on the gas as when it is 
sold for other heating purposes. The lamps complete will be less 
expensive than the present electric lamps, and will not cost con- 
sumers more than one-fourth as much as arc lamps; while they 
will give a clearer and steadier light. In America, where the 
supply of cheap water gas is extending, the new burner affords a 
means of obtaining therewith a more powerful, and at the same 
time a softer, light than that given by an electric lamp, whether of 


the are or the incandescent kind. 


TynemoutH Water Suppty.—The Special Committee appointed 
by the Corporation of Tynemouth to deal with the question of the 
water supply have had a meeting to consider the two suggested 
schemes, to which reference was made in a recent issue of the 
JournaL. The discussion, animated and lengthy, was adjourned ; 
but this much, we understand, was arrived at—viz., that there 





_ At the meeting of the Water Committee of the Bolton Corpora- 

tion on Monday last week, it ‘was resolved to recommend the 
Council to approve an advance to the extent of £40 per annum in 
the salary of their Engineer (Mr. R. H. Swindlehurst). 


must be an independent supply; whether it is to come from the 
| Tosson Springs or from the River Font has yet to be determined. 
At present the Committee are divided on the matter. 


‘ 
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THE COOPER COAL-LIMING PROCESS. pe ees pan eee nose he ae A a fee bo ore tha a 

It has lately been the subject of remark by several gas managers, | +40DG@on—the reports resting - : lority, 

: : ae <i 2 In reference to the objections raised against the character of th, 
that the discussion on the Cooper coal-liming process which took coke made from limed coal, it has to be said that a fallacy ae se 
place at the meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas | |jec them all. ‘The assumption on all sides has been that as th, Waren 
Engineers on the 3rd ult. has not evoked a reply from Mr. R. P. sulphur is arrested in the retort, it must be in the coke, and cong, on ry 
Spice. We find, however, from the number of the American Gas- | quently be given off on combustion. But the fact is that th 118835 | 
light Journal for the 16th inst., which came to hand last Friday, a does not = y Pg sang Se ne pnd more 
i ; . teas. ' S a idote, and he pa 

that the matter has not escaped his attention. It is dealt with in | #™#gine eee ee wee ee eee ae : 

; . causes it to fall, and it is only to be found in the ash ; and as gy, Jinders, 
the course of a paper recently prepared by him, setting forth the venie Reieteetnanes eheantel im olf tuk pertains to their calling ¢ vai 
latest results obtained in the operation of the process, and a copy of | they will find that this coke is better adapted for all heating pur. the vario 
which he forwarded to the Editor of our contemporary, from which poses than that made from unlimed coal, and that the evil results valves, ¥ 
we reproduce it, as follows :— spoken of, such as destruction of furnace work, both as regards the supplems 

This process has entered on its fifth year of successful working at | brick linings and fire-bars, need not Md cee nnn hey Ren Dot vth the 
Tunbridge Wells, where the annual make of gas is now, in round | happen under proper management—all that is needed being to yalve be 
numbers, 130 million cubic feet ; it is well on in its second year’s wees the quantity 4 nt passing through the furnaces, so as not of the b 
stage of prosperous operation, and giving decided satisfaction, at | '© cause excessive combustion. , gdvisabl 
the Folkestone Gas-Works, where the annual production is about The Tunbridge Wells Gas Company do = ~~ pepo of jn a sep 
150 million cubic feet ; and it is also employed with success at nine the sale of coke in the district; supplies being imported from the several 
other works, using respectively from 5000 to less than 300tons of | London, Brighton, and other gas-works, through the usual trade cast Sep 
coal per annum, without the aid of machinery or any special | Channels. But the Company have derived substantial benefit from made § 
appliances. Its great value is felt most in those cases where the | the good repute of their coke, made as it all is from limed coal; fered, 
purifying plant was, previous to its introduction, too small for the | #04 in no respect is this felt more than where it is used for horticul. withou 
quantity of gas made, even where lime only was the material em- | tural purposes. A thousand tons per annum have been — at the Wires 
ployed ; the difference being practically illustrated by the extended water-works of the Local Authority for — np sam whic a work 8 
periodicity of the operation of opening the purifiers and changing | Was formerly done by coal; ordinary gas coke not having sufficient This 
their contents—from once or twice a week with lime, on the old | heating power. : , Itine ff a in pate 
method of earbonizing, to once only in twelve months. Concerning the chemical action resulting from using lime in the tion 8 

Four years’ working has established the record that the purifier | Tetort, the following is submitted by way ofrebutting the —— numbe 
receiving the gas as it comes from the scrubber has been opened but of those gentlemen who virtually — — air 1s the prime menta 
once yearly during the four years ended on the 31st of October last; | factor, and lime is a mere trifle in the ae ea sei ml hed single 
and that the small proportion of the oxide which has been removed 1.—Lime, at the ordinary temperature, = fi, i re sa ae - the . 
was found to contain 84 per cent. of sulphur, and the first lot sent | ®ttraction for water; in fact, it forms a definite hydrate—thus: = 
to market realized 24s. 6d. per ton, delivered into trucks on the | CaO + H,O = CaH,0,. ; sah ‘ are “ 
railway siding upon the gas-works, at the time that an offer could 2.—Cold water will dissolve a certain amount of hy drate of lime. pa | 
not be obtained for spent oxide, containing only 45 per cent. of | But if this solution be raised to the boiling point, it becomes po 
sulphur, which had been produced by working on the old method, | milky from the deposition = ree — rth : cee she pisto 
when it was found to be unprofitable to continue its use, owing to | if this milky solution is cooled, it again dissolves the hy ’ cover 
the cost of working it exceeding the small additional value of the | becomes clear as at first. ii : , ment 
possible further accretion of sulphur. 3.—Again, if hydrate of lime (which is a solid that feels quite pass 

As regards the quantity of oxide used, it is considerably reduced | dry to the touch) is strongly heated, aw up its water and 
by the application of the process. This has been conclusively becomes lime (i.e., oxide of calcium = CaO). li CaO) fi t Res! 
proved by the experience gained at Tunbridge Wells; for at the 4.—It thus appears that the attraction of lime é a0) Pang: - 
commencement of the use of the system there, the stock of oxide (HO,) is governed by the temperature ; and as far as these two T 
was not in excess of current requirements on the old method of | bodies alone are concerned, the attraction decreases as the tempera- tot 
carbonizing, and to maintain this stock in its integrity, fresh | ture increases, disappearing entirely at a bright red heat. imt 


material must have been imported from time to time to replace 
the quantity exhausted, and this, after crediting the account with 
the value of the spent and sold, would have cost not less than £70 
per annum, which in the four years would have amounted to £280. 
But quite an opposite financial result was effected by the adoption 
of this much-maligned process, none having been bought, but of 
new and old 326 tons have been sold, and enough remains to last 
for some seven years to come. Thus, by saving an outlay of £280, 
and by sales of oxide £390, a total gain has been effected of £670 
in four years. The total quantity of gas purified in the time was 
482 million cubic feet ; the purity being considerably in excess of 
the modern standard. 

Disparagement of the process has been over and over again 
attempted by placing nearly all its proper credit to the use of air 
for revivification in situ; and quite recently at Manchester, during 
a discussion of the subject, one speaker is reported to have said : 
‘* But dissociate the air process from the liming, and it will soon be 
found that, taken alone, the liming process will not effect a long 
continuance of the charge in the purifiers.” Now, it so happens 
that while 1 per cent. is passed into the gas by meter at Tunbridge 
Wells, air is not used with the liming process at Folkestone. And 
at the latter place, while formerly lime only was used in the 
purifiers, a change was required every two days in winter ; whereas, 
by the use of the lime process, and oxide only in the purifiers, a 
change was made once only in five months, and then the change 
was made solely on account of the induration of the oxide, for not 
a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen escaped the second vessel of the 
three in use. Thus we have, by means of the liming process 
solely, without the aid of air, five months’ work without a change, 
against two days on the old system; the quantity of gas purified 
in the five months being 48,885,800 feet. 

In the provinces it is not uncommon for coal gas purification to 
be effected by oxide only; and in modern times air has been use- 
fully employed for revivifying it in situ—thereby prolonging its 
life and saving labour. But the result in all such cases must be 
the presence in the gas of an objectionable excess of sulphur com- 
pounds. A notable example of this is afforded in the published 
report of the Gas Committee of the Corporation of Manchester for 
the year ending March 81, 1887. In this report the Medical 
Officer of Health says: ‘‘ The sulphur existing in the gaseous form 
of bisulphide of carbon was equal to 88°63 grains in 100 cubic feet 
of gas; ’’ and he further says : ‘* The difficulty of removing this with- 
out injury to the illuminating power of the gas, except by the per- 
sulphides, has not yet been surmounted, and the latter are very 
troublesome in their application.” Against this very primitive 
example, set offthat of London. The average ofall the gas supplied 
in the Metropolis in the year ending at Midsummer, 1887, was 
found to contain no more than 10°25 grains of sulphur compounds 


5.—Lime (CaO) and its hydrate (CaH,0,) at the ordinary tem- 
perature of air have a considerable attraction for carbonic acid 
(CO,.) forming calcium carbonate—thus, CaO + CO, = CaCO; ; but 
the working of lime-kilns makes it sufficiently evident that at high 
temperatures this calcium carbonate is split up into lime and car- 
bonic acid. Here, again, temperature governs attraction. , 

6.—Among the sulphur compounds produced and given off during 
the distillation of coal, there is one known as bisulphide of carbon 
(CS,), the arch enemy of the gas maker. Now, suppose lime to 
be present during the operation of carbonizing the coal, then the 
following reaction is an extremely probable one—CS8, + 2Ca0 = 
2CaS + CO,; calling to mind the fact that lime has no attraction 
for CO, at a bright red heat. All we have to consider is the prob- 
able deportment of the calcium and the sulphur towards each 
other. They must either combine with each other or they must 
not. As to calcium itself up to the present time the only means 
of obtaining it in the free state (metallic) are (a) by electrolysis, 
and (b) certain fused mixtures, which, among other things, must 
contain a more chemically active metal (as sodium or potassium). 
Neither of these conditions occurs in distilling coal ; hence we may 
safely conclude that the calcium does combine with the sulphur 
(in the manner indicated) when coal is carbonized in the presence 
of lime. 
7.—The evidence outside the retort being well defined and 
sufficient, the foregoing considerations simply account for the un- 
seen action inside the retort on well-established chemical facts. 
Finally, it may be remarked that examples of temperature regu- 
lating chemical attraction are numerous. Hydrogen and oxygen, 
for instance, do not combine at the ordinary temperature of air; 
but they do if the temperature is sufficiently raised. Gunpowder 
is also another well-known case. 
The practical results achieved in the last four years by the 
coal-liming process are thus shown to be in absolute accord with 
chemical principles ; and it is to be hoped, for the credit of the 
profession, that persistent opposition to so simple, efficient, and 
profitable a process as this will not be maintained. It is not denied 
that one effect is an increase of 30 per cent. in the production of 
ammonia ; and it cannot be gainsaid that the nuisance inseparable 
from the removal of foul lime from purifiers is now perfectly easy 
to abolish entirely without causing any sensible loss of illuminat- 
ing power. And as these two primary benefits are, by means of 
this simple and economic process, readily attainable, without any 
diminution of that high and desirable degree of purity which can- 
not otherwise be obtained without costly and complicated methods, 
it is the dictate of common sense that the system is vastly more 
entitled to the goodwill of all than the frown of any. 








Mr. Winter has resigned his position as Manager to the Crays 





in 100 cubic feet; and at Tunbridge Wells the quantity for the 


| (Kent) Gas Company, after many years’ service. 
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Hegister of Patents. 


Wirer-Merers.—Frost, Henry, of Manchester. No. 2578 ; Feb. 19, 1887. 
: 


mis isa modification of the water-meter described in patent No. 2720 
of 1883; its object being to simplify the construction, reduce the cost, 
andmore firmly secure the parts of the valvular arrangement together. 
The patentee proposes to cast in one piece the two supplementary 
cylinders, a8 well as their ingress, egress, and discharge ports, in place 
of making them in separate pieces as before. Then in the former pateat 
the various ports and passages for the main slide, and the supplementary 
valves, were described as ‘‘cast or contained in one block,” and each 
supplementary cylinder was a separate piece. As above mentioned, the 
ports and passages for the supplementary valve are cast in one piece 
with the supplementary cylinder; the ports and passages for the main 
valve being cast in one piece with the middle or other convenient portion 
of the body of the meter. In some cases, says the inventor, it may be 
advisable to make the main valves and the ports and passages therefor 
in a separate casting. In this way it is possible to cast in one casting 
several parts of the valvular arrangements which have hitherto been 
cast separately. This economizes space, and so allows the meter to be 
made smaller without diminishing its measuring capacity ; or, if pre- 
ferred, larger supplementary cylinders than at present can be employed 
without increasing the size of the meter. 


Warer-Merers.—Frost, Henry, of Manchester. No. 2579; Feb. 19, 1887. 


This invention consists of improvements in the water-meter described 
in patent No. 2720 of 1883 ; the object being to simplify the construc- 
tion and arrangement of the valvular apparatus, and to reduce the 
number of parts. To this end there is substituted, for the two supple- 
mentary cylinders and the two pistons described in the 1883 patent, a 
single supplementary cylinder with a piston for actuating the cover of 
the main valve through which water is admitted to the measuring 
chambers. The cover of the supplementary valve is actuated by the 
piston of the main cylinder in the manner described in the previous 
patent; and the water under pressure, instead of being admitted first to 
one supplementary cylinder and then to the other, is admittel first to 
oneend, and then to the other, of the single supplementary cylinder. The 
piston of the supplementary cylinder is thus moved to and fro, and un- 
covers first one port and then the other of the main valve. The supple- 
mentary cylinder and its valve ports, and the main valve ports and 
passages in connection therewith, are all cast in one piece. 


ReceyeraTivE Gas-Lamps.—Marsh, T. G., of Lytham, Lancs. No. 2708; 
Feb. 22,1887. [8d.} 

The feature of novelty in regenerative gas-lamps constructed according 
to this invention is the employment of an annular flange or ledge situated 
immediately beneath the horizontal gas efflux perforations, so as to 
sustain the flame against the downward current of heated air. 





_ A type of regenerative lamp to which the invention is applied is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, as well as a separate (enlarged) view 
of the burner itself. 

As is usual in such lamps, the gas descends in the direction of the 
arrows, and issues from a ring of horizontal perforations near the foot 
of the gas-pipe. Immediately below the perforations is the flange C, 
alluded to above. The products of combustion from the flame pass 
upward through the annular space D, and impart heat to the passages 
E and chambers F' and G, finally escaping by the chimney H. The air 
enters the regenerative upper portion of the lamp through the radial 
passages E,and thence into the chamber F; being heated during its 
passage. The heated air flows downward (as shown by the arrows), and 
impinges at about right angles upon the upper side of the flame near 
the root. A secondary supply of air enters the heating chamber G 
through perforations in the top of the lamp, and is discharged into the 
interior of the glass globe at a point about midway between the flame 
and the interior of it. This secondary supply of air feeds the lower side 
. the flame, as shown by the arrows. The current of heated air from 
the chamber F strikes perpendicularly (or nearly so) upon the root of 
the flame and above the flange C, which prevents the flame from yielding 
to the pressure of the air current, so that the heated air is forced into, 
= becomes thoroughly assimilated with, the gas immediately upon the 
atter leaving the efflux openings. The gas-flame is thus compressed 
(at or near the root) between the descending current of hot air and the 
“ange C, with the result that the brilliancy of the flame is said to be 
increased. 

Gas Motor Enorxes.—Williams, Hugh, of Stockport. No. 16,029; 
Nov. 22, 1887. [8d.] 


ducing to the power cylinder a fresh charge of explosive mixture at the 
instant the power piston has almost reached the limit of its outward or 


_effective stroke, and at the moment when the products of the combus- 


tion of the previous explosive charge are (by the inrush of the new explo- 
sive charge) being driven out through the exhaust ports in the power 
cylinder. The engine consists of a cylinder bored t» two diameters, 
and fitted with two pistons of corresponding diameters ; the cylinder of 
the larger diameter being that in which the charge of mixed gas and air 
is drawn in, and the smaller cylinder being the power cylinder, in which 
the charge is compressed and ignited to actuate the piston. 
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Fig. 1 is a transverse vertical section; and fig. 2 an elevation partly 
in section of a gas-engine constructed according to this invention. 

D is the larger cylinder of the engine ; E the smaller cylinder; F the 
connecting-rod pivoted to a hollow trunk, formed with or connecting the 
two pistons in the larger and smaller cylinder respectively. In the frame 
of the engine is a passage H, through which gas from the pipe J can be 
drawn through a passage in the slide-valve K into the cylinder, when the 
slide-valve is in the position shown. The slide-valve is operated by a 
connecting-rod L from an eccentric on the crank shaft ; and when in the 
reverse position to that indicated, the solid part of the slide-valve closes 
the mouth of the gas-pipe, and places the passage from the cylinder in 
communication with a passage leading to a reservoir M formed partly 
round the jacket of the smaller or power cylinder E. This reservoir, 
when open, is in communication, by a passage N, with the end of the 
power cylinder; the communication being controlled by a mushroom 
valve O. The passage is connected to a pipe closed at its extremity and 
kept constantly at a red heat by the flame of a burner S for the purpose 
of igniting the explosive charge when under pressure. 

The operation of the engine is as follows :—To start the engine the 
fly-wheel is turned by hand so as to draw a mixed charge of gas from the 
pipe J into the larger cylinder D on the outward stroke of its piston. As 
the fly-wheel is further turned, the position of the slide-valve K is re- 
versed, so as to close the gas-pipe and the air passage and place the 
passage H in communication with the reservoir M, and thereby (as the 
piston moves inward) the mixed charge is driven from the cylinder D and 
compressed into the reservoir M, wherein it is held between the valves O 
and K until the pistons have again nearly reached the respective limits of 
their outward stroke. At that moment the pressure on the contents of 
the power cylinder E will be reduced sufficiently to allow the mixture of 
gas and air under pressure in the reservoir M to raise the valve O and 
rush into the power cylinder. Following this the pistons return on their 
inward stroke; the power piston compressing the mixed charge into the 
combustion chamber—i.e., the space at the end of the cylinder E, into 
which the piston does not travel—and closing the valve O, while the 
charging piston compresses into the reservoir M the mixed charge drawn 
into the cylinder D on the previous outstroke to replace the charge intro- 
duced from the reservoir M into the power cylinder E, as before described. 
The instant the pistons reach the respective limits of their inward stroke, 
the charge within the combustion chamber is exploded ; the result of the 
explosion being to propel the power piston forward on its outward stroke, 
and by means of the connecting rod F to drive the crankshaft; and at 
the same time the piston G moving outwardly draws into the cylinder D 
a fresh charge of mixed gas and air. When the pistons have completed 
(or nearly completed) their outward stroke, the tension on the products of 
combustion resulting from the explosion in the power cylinder will, by the 
outward movement of the piston, have been sufficiently reduced to permit 
the new charge under tension to raise the valve O and to rush from the 
reservoir M into the cylinder E, thereby sweeping out before it the dele- 
terious gas through exhaust ports, which are at that moment uncovered 
by the traverse of the piston to the extremity of its outward stroke. At 
the next instroke the two pistons act as before described; one piston 
compressing the charge into the combustion chamber of the power 
cylinder prior to its explosion, while the other one compresses the new 
charge into the reservoir M. 








Gas Moror Eno1xes.— Williams, Hugh, of Stockport. No, 16,144; 


Nov. 24, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to a modification of the ‘“‘Stockport”’ gas- 
engine, as shown in the accompanying engraving. Fig. 1 is a sectional 
plan of the engine ; showing its two inlets for the explosive charge, but 
provided with the ordinary arrangement for the iguition of the gaseous 
charge within the power cylinder. Fig. 2 is a sectional plan (on a 
larger scale) of part of the power cylinder of an engine furnished with 
an improved arrangement for igniting the charge. 

In the engine shown, the charge of a mixed gas and air is drawn 
into, and compressed within a charging cylinder A, and exploded in 





2 be invention relates to gas-engines in which an impulse for every 
Volution of the crank may be obtained. This is accomplished by intro- 


the combustion chamber of the power cylinder B; the two cylinders 
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being preferably placed tandem, as shown. The piston CU of the power 
cylinder is connected by a rod D to the crank shaft E; and it is also 
connected by a rod F to the piston G of the charging cylinder, so that 
the two pistons work in unison—i.e., the power piston moving outward, 
moves the charging piston inward. The usual means are employed for 
regulating the admission of gas and air to the charging cylinder during 
the outward stroke of the piston G and the discharge of them therefrom 
(after compression by the instroke of the piston) into a passage, not 
shown, leading to a reservoir H, where the charge remains under tension 
until the proper moment arrives for its admission to the power cylinder. 
It then passes into the cylinder through two inlets; one situated at the 
inner end of the cylinder and controlled by the valves I, and the other 
inlet in such a position near the opposite end of the cylinder that it is 
only uncovered by the piston during the slight pause which takes place 
on the completion of the outstroke, and while the crank is passing over 
the dead-centre prior to sending the piston back on its instroke. On 
C isa shield which acts as a deflector to prevent the charge from rush- 
ing directly out of the cylinder through the exhaust port K, and also 
to cause an all-round flushing of the cylinder by meeting the portion of 
the charge entering from the opposite end under the deflector J. The 
charge in the power cylinder is ignited at the proper time by an ordinary 
slide ignition-valve M operated by a rod N, and an eccentric on the 
crank shaft; but any suitable device may be employed. 

In the arrangement shown in fig. 1 the slide-valve M, on reaching the 
port and space in communication with the inlet, ignites the portion of 
the charge contained in the space ; thereby exploding the charge at that 
moment compressed into the combustion chamber of the power cylinder 

In the arrangement for igniting illustrated in fig. 2, the ignition port 
shown in fig. 1 is dispensed with; and, instead, an ignition port P is 
made near the outward end of the combustion chamber, and in such 
p sition that when the piston C is at the limit of its inward stroke, the 
piston head will be close to the port, but will not cover it. The slide 
ignition-valve M is here arranged to fire the charge at the moment the 
parts are in the relative positions shown. 

The operation is as follows :—The charge drawn into the cylinder A 
by the outstroke of the piston G is, on the instroke of the piston, com- 
pressed into the reservoir H ; whencea portion enters the power cylinder 
B through the valves I and under the deflector J, and the remainder 
enters simultaneously through the other inlet. At the moment when 
the charge thus enters the power cylinder by the two inlets, the exhaust 
port K is already partially uncovered ; and the inrushing charge expels 
from the cylinder Lb, through the exhaust port, the products of the com- 
bustion of the previous charge—leaving only in the power cylinder a 
homogeneous charge of explosive mixture, which on the return or instroke 
of the piston C is compressed into the combustion chamber ready for 
ignition by the flame carried in the pocket of the slide-valve M at the 
moment when the piston has completed its instroke. While the power 
piston is moving inward, the charging piston G, actuated by the rod F, 
is moving outward, and drawing into the cylinder a fresh charge of gas 
and air; and, so on, as already described. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

879.—Buakeney, W. H., ‘‘ Improvements in gas and oil burners.” 
Jan. 20. 

896.—Kenyon, H., ** The recovery of sulphur, cyanogen, ammonia, 
utilizing waste products, the production of ammonia, cyanogen, and 
other matters.” Jan. 20. 

909.—SournaLL, J., ‘‘ Improvements in gas motor engines.” Jan. 20. 

911.—Gorvon, T., ‘‘ Improvements in gas lamps and burners.” Jan. 20, 

953.—O’Remty, G. J., ‘* Improvements in gas-burners.’”’ Jan, 21. 

964.—Craic, A. M., “‘ Improvements in Argand gas-burners.”’ Jan. 21. 

1018.—Herzoe, C., ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for carburetting air 
and enriching gas.’’ Jan. 23. 

1105.—Wexsster, W., jun., ‘‘ Improvements in the means or appliances 
for treating sewage by electrolytic action, and for disposing of the 
deposits thereof.” Jan. 24. 

1126.—Carrer, J. E., “‘ Improvements in automatic devices for regu- 
lating the temperature of gas-heating apparatus.’’ A communication 
from O. Bohm. Jan. 25. 

1129.—Canrrter, J. E., “Improvements in automatic devices for regu- 
lating the temperature of gas-heating apparatus.” A communication 
from W. Bohm. Jan, 25. 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR, ] 

4674.—Luont1, S., ‘* Gas cooking ovens.” 

4747._Surron, J. W., ‘‘Burning gas mixed with hydrocarbon 
vapour.” 

4816.—Wi.uamson, T. M., and others, ‘‘ Gas-motor engines.” 

4844.—Gepox, W. E. (Servel), ‘‘ Purifying lighting gas.” 

4856.—Reprern, G. F. (Giraudon), ‘‘ Gas.” 

4951.—Kernyon, H., “ Illuminating and heating gases.” 

4991.—SomeERvILLE, J., ‘‘ Gas.” 
*,* We wish to point out that the patents standing under the “ Void” 
heading in the Journau for the 17th inst. were, by accident, taken from 
the wrong list in the “Official Journal.” On all the patents there given 
the renewal fees have been paid; and, consequently, they are all in 


a 


Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondent; ) 
a] 


THE PAYMENT OF COMMISSIONS TO GAS MANAGERS, 

S1r,—The manner in which you and your correspondents are dea); 
with the subject of ‘‘ commissions” is extremely satisfactory, and to. 
mising of good results. Your suggestion that all those opposed to the 
system should take active measures to put it down, must not be alloy 
to pass unheeded. 

With this object in view, after full consideration, the Board of this 
Company, with the hearty concurrence and support of their Officers, hays 
resolved that their business orders shall be confined to those tradesma 
and firms who are able to satisfy us that they neither directly, nor jp, 
directly through travellers or agents, give “‘ commissions ”’ to the official; 
of any gas undertakings ; and steps are now being taken to give effect ty 
this resolution. 

Iam glad to say that, on mentioning it to the Engineer of an ip. 
portant Gas Company to-day, he at once said he would recommend his 
Board to adopt a similar course (it is right that the initiative shoulj 
come from an officer) ; and I am equally pleased to learn from anothe 
source that others have, quite independently, expressed a desire to join 
such amovement. This being so, will they allow me to ask them to log 
no time, but to start at once, and let traders see that we are in earnest, 
The movement will thus be rendered more rapid and effective. 

We may expect valuable support from traders, as it must be to their 
interest to be freed from the practice. If therefore they will agree 
amongst themselves not to give ‘‘ commissions,’’ the evil being attacked 
on both flanks, it must have more vitality than is generally supposed 
if it is not speedily stamped out. 

The time is ripe for action. To strike hard and to strike quickly js 
the need of the moment. If with your help and the valuable sugges. 
tions of your correspondents—which let us hope will be put into practice 
—-success cannot be attained, then, in addition to voluntary action, 
strenuous efforts must be, and will, I believe, be made to obtain a legisla. 
tive enactment making the receiving of commissions a penal offence. If, 

however, the gas industry (which is certainly no worse than other 
industries) can, by voluntary action, clear itself of this reproach—and | 
think the large leaven of men, both buyers and sellers, within its ranks 
opposed to the system may, by united action, easily accomplish it—a 
great boon will be conferred on the general trade of the kingdom. A 
conference has, I believe, been thought of, which would probably be pro. 
ductive of much good. If so, let us have it at an early date; but let us 
not, while waiting for the conference, fail to take such individual action 
as lies in our power, and let those who take action make it widely known, 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, Groner Livesey. 

Old Kent Road, Jan. 27, 1888. 





Sirn,—The article under the heading ‘‘ A Question of Reform,” in the 
Journal for the 17th inst., is calculated to give a sense of uneasiness to 
the innocent, and is, no doubt, intended to do so. But it seems to limit 
the necessity of action to ‘‘ leading gas companies and corporations.” The 
works of which I am in charge cannot claim to be included in the above 
designation ; nevertheless I am prepared to join any association which 
would secure the object aimed at. Cersias 
Jan, 23, 1888. sr 

Sir,—The first of your correspondents in the last number of the 
JournaL—Mr. Edwin Smith, Secretary to the Birmingham Corporation 
Gas Department—says that during his long experience he has only once 
been offered a commission ; and that (as might have been expected) he 
declined it. His limited knowledge of the system makes him oblivious 


fluence cannot be obtained without them; and that when a man is 
known not to require such payments, they are not tendered. Mr. Smith's 
experience, therefore, is merely his own, and unfortunately has little 
resemblance to facts lying beyond it. 

Your second correspondent—Mr. James Mackenzie, of Wilmslow— 
thinks ‘‘ that it might be a good thing for the Council of The Gas Insti- 
tute to take the matter in hand.’’ But, if he will refer to the report of 
the Council at last year’s meeting, he will find that the matter is there 
dealt with in a way which leaves everything to be desired, and from 
which nothing could possibly ‘be hoped. If, however, the Council will 
again ‘‘ take the matter in hand,’’ and deal with it in a really effective 
way, they may rely on very extensive support. 

Your third correspondent—Mr. Frank Mead, of Sutton—thinks that 
“the apathy of gas managers” arises ‘‘ from their failure to recognize 
the necessity for such action” as you recommend. He says, further, 
that ‘' it is difficult to determine the extent of the evil ;” and no doubt 
he finds it so. For his exp-rience, like Mr. Edwin Smith’s, must have 
been but limited when he can write as follows :—‘* Throughout many 
years of active participation in the management of various gas com- 
panies, I have known instances where commission has been offered ; but 
I have not known a single instance where, in the case of those gas com- 
panies’ officers or servants, the offer has been accepted.” ‘There is, of 
course, no question as to the perfect sincerity of Mr. Mead; but no one 
with more extended experience of the relations between gas managers 
generally and those with whom they deal can attach the slightest 
importance to this peculiar testimony. 

Mr. Mead finds fault with the firms who discontinued commissions last 
year for not publishing this resolution. The reply to this is that there 
are always ‘“‘ weaker brethren”’ in every association ; and that in this 
case they were not absent. These exerted their influence to prevent the 
publication which others desired and urgently pressed for. No doubt 
publicatior# would have had the result which Mr. Mead contemplates; 
and your powerful articles have done much to ensure that this course 
will now be adopted. 

Mr. Mead’s complaint that ‘‘ Legislation’ has not thought well to 
support his views with his name,” would be ungenerous in one who was 
better acquainted with the ‘‘ boycotting” system than Mr. Mead appears 








force.. Allusion to this matter is made in our ‘ Correspondence” 
columns to-day.—Ep. J. G. L. 


to be. But even he, perhaps, may be able to conceive reasons which are, 


| perfectly well known to yourself, and will be readily understoo1 by most 





to the fact that commissions are only given to those whose orders or in- 
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of your readers." However, that Mr. Mead may know that active opposi- 
ion to the commission system has not been with mea thing of yesterday, 
: ive the following letter, which was published in The Times in January, 
7 My views to-day are the same as they were when I wrote that 
letter eleven years ago. I have written much and often on the subject 
in the interval, but with little apparent effect till now :— 
To the Editor of “ The Times.” 

gir, If anything can be done to go bape system of illegitimate commis- 
sions, it will be by letting in the light upon it through your powerful 
‘oarnal. It is not for me to assume a tone of “ virtuous indignation” at 
the state of things so disclosed, for I am a member of a firm which, in its 
transactions with public companies (chiefly gas companies) and corpora- 
tious, has for more than 20 years paid large sums in this way, and whose 
business would not probably have grown to its present dimensions had 
these payments been refused. I have always exerted myself to prevent 
the extension of the system, but have only succeeded to the extent of 
limiting and reducing these payments. I am far from satisfied with this, 
however, as the bad principle at the root of the system remains untouched 
till the system itself is utterly abolished. 

lam able to state that in most gas-works (the exceptions being very few 
indeed) very little is purchased which does not pay a toll to one or more of 
the officials. Coals, pipes, fittings, meters, apparatus, and material of 
every kind are all subject toa “commission ;” and it is vain for the oflicers 
ofany company to pretend (as is often done) that these payments are no loss 
to their employers, but merely a deduction from the profits of the seller— 
a statement so evidently absurd that I will not waste your space in refuting 
it. But these commissions indirectly produce losses far greater than their 





to their ownamount. It is within my own knowledge that, with a view to their 
ill agree receipt, managers of gas-works are often induced to overstock with appara- 
attacked tus and material on leaving one situation for another; and that it is quite 
Upposed the rule for a new manager to find that his predecessor has provided him 
with everything likely to be required for months to come, and that some 
nickly j of the articles are not such as the newly-appointed manager would himself 
vis have purchased. But he can often make no complaint, for did he not do 
Sugges. the same thing in the situation he has just left? These commissions 
Practice also induce the purchase of new material and apparatus and the breaking 
action, up and disposal of old, merely to obtain for the manager the “ usual com- 
legisla. mission;” and for the same purpose extensions of works and alterations of 
ce, If plant are entered upon, either before they are called for or to a greater 
| Other extent than required, the fact being that the manager's interest is opposed 
~and[ to that of the company, as in most cases any increase of salary, as a reward 
: ranks for good management, would not nearly equal the amount to be received 
it~, on commission. — ; . } ; 
m, A When consulting ergineers are called in, they receive a commission on 
: ee the outlay they incur, from the gas company for whom it is incurred 
| pro. (which may or may not be a wise mode of payment, but is perfectly 
et us legitimate). But it is not so well known that they also get a commission 
action from the contractors who execute the work; and against this practice, the 
nown, system of tenders and contracts offer but a feeble protection, while “ the 


EY, lowest tender is not necessarily accepted.” 

It is often said that companies are to blame in paying small salaries, 
which have to be supplemented by the means referred to; and there may 
be some little truth in the remark. But I know of a few cases where 
poorly paid and thoroughly efficient men have resolutely declined com- 


_ missions; and many cases where well paid and less efficient men have not 
imit only accepted them, but could not be approached on any other footing. 
Th, Directors of public companies cannot raise their officials above temp- 
The tation by simply increasing their salaries; but they would be greater 
bove gainers were they to do so on the distinct understanding, constantly kept 
hich in view, as a condition of the appointment, that commissions, either in 
, money or gifts, were entirely to be declined, not only by the officials 
2 themselves, but also by members of their families, to whom these pay- 
ments are sometimes made when the official himself desires to deny that 
he has received them. 
the It is probably impossible for any one firm to stop the system, as in doing 
on so they would only stop their business and increase that of others, who 
ce would be willing to do what they declined. Such a proceeding, therefore, 
he however honourable, would be merely an ineffective protest ; and were 
us rsons who, like myself, feel strongly on the subject to withdraw from 
in- usiness where these payments are usual, they would not only lose 
is aay wl (which it might be a duty to do), but would probably do more 
'g arm than good by their withdrawal of an influence, always ready to be 


le exerted, for the limitation and abolition of this obnoxious system. 
(Signed) A CoMMISSION ABOLITIONIST. 


Mr. Mead says he does not agree with me that men can ever be made 
4 honest by Act of Parliament. But I never said they could. I hold, how- 
f ever, that by making dishonesty of the particular kind we are considering 
} criminal, the practice itself will cease; and even Mr. Mead knows that 
: improved practice often leads to better principle. 

Mr. W. Key, of Glasgow, writes in such full sympathy with your 
articles and the efforts we are making, that I need only express my satis- 
faction that he does so, and my hope that he will continue to help us. 

In conclusion, I would ask your correspondent, ‘‘ More Light,’’ to 
press for the Act of Parliament we are demanding, and which I am glad 
to ~ ye is “‘ very urgently needed. Cormeen 


THE BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS RELATING TO GAS 
UNDERTAKINGS. 

Sir,—In your issue of Dec. 7, 1886, you were good enough to publish 
8 letter from me, in which I ventured to take exception to your criticisms 
upon the comparative capital expenditure of gas companies and local 
authorities, on the ground that the figures relied on by you did not take 
into account the creation of capital unrepresented by works or plant, 
which occurs at every transfer from a company to a local authority. 
By eliminating this source of error, I was able to show that, for the 
period then under consideration, the capital expenditure of the local 
authorities had actually been less than that of the companies relatively 
to the additional coal carbonized. This statement was not disputed ; 
and I now ask your permission to point out that the objection I then 
taised applies equally to the comparisons instituted in your article on 
the latest of these returns, which appeared in the last number of the 
oURNAL. No attempt has been made to eliminate the transfers which 
occurred within the period embraced by the comparisons ; and these are 





* Anonymous correspondence is never encouraged in the JournaL; and, asa 
tule, would be rejected when dealing with such matters as that now under discussion. 
@ are, however, free to state that we fully endorse the reasons which induce our 
ng +. ae “ Legislation” to still withhold his name from publica- 
—Ep. J. G. L. 












consequently, for their intended purpose of illustrating the expenditure 
upon the two classes of undertakings, practically valueless. A fair com- 
parison, however, upon the lines I have indicated, shows that, so far 
from the capital expenditure of the local authorities included in the 1882 
returns having been greater, it has actually been less than that of the 
companies since that time, by as much as £1 3s. 3d. per additional ton 
of coal carbonized ; being £3 14s. 3d. per ton, as against £4 17s. 6d. in 
the case of the companies. 

Although agreeing—if I have rightly understood him—with the writer 
of the article, that on such a matter as capital expenditure the results of 
one or even of two years are not to be relied on, I cannot but think that 
the figures for a single year may be of some interest to your readers, 
because they have a very direct bearing upon the point in dispute. The 
year to which these latest returns relate was unmarked by any but one 
or two insignificant transfers ; and the figures may therefore be taken as 
they stand, They are as follows :— 


Additional Additional Additional Capital 

Capital soa. expended per addi- 

expended. carbonized. tional Ton of Coal, 
Companies £1,247,390 182,595 tons £616 7 
Local authorities 103,630 96,232 ,, l 5 


o° 1 
Birmingham, Jan. 28, 1888. Cuas, Hunt. 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 

Si1r,—Since the burning of the Grand Theatre, one writer has stated 
as a reason why no other light except electric should be allowed in places 
‘* where crowds of people are in the habit of congregating by artificial 
light,’’ and especially the stages of theatres, is because all the surround- 
ings of the latter are always in such a high-dried state that they are 
ready to catch fire from any burning particle astray amongst them, to 
say nothing about flame. Well, if this is really the case, how can we hope 
for such places to be made absolutely safe—and that is what is wanted, 
not the making of them safer—if the work of the stage cannot be done 
without firework accessories being used in combination with the com- 
bustible fittings just mentioned? 

Hear what Mr. Sheppard, the Surveyor to the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, says, or is reported to have said, and tell us 
how alJ danger from stage fires is to be averted by the use of electric 
lamps only. He is of opinion that ‘ the fire at the Grand Theatre may 
have been caused by aspark from the gas”’—the last danger to be 
attributed to gas—‘‘or scenic fires or explosions, represented in the 
pantomime, floating up and lodging on the gridiron " (ominous name!), 
or “that a spark might have been drawn through the ventilator from 
one of the chimneys of the model dwellings near, which were about the 
height of the stage ventilator.”’ After this statement, I would ask how 
abolishing gas from the stage can be made the means of putting away 
the scenic jires which are supposed—nay, known to spark ? 

W. Maxy. 


Jan, 28, 1888. 
PATENT 


DOUGLASS’S PATENT GAS-BURNER—FLETCHER’S 
WATER HEATER. 

S1r,—Our attention has been called to a line in your issue of Tuesday, 
the 17th inst., under the head of “‘ Patents which have Become Void ’’— 
‘* 84.—Douglass, J. N., Burners.’’ This is an error. The Douglass burner 
now belongs to the Patent Argand Gas and Oil Burners Company, Lim. ; 
and the necessary payments having been made, the patent is in full 
force. As the statement is calculated to do the Company considerable 
injury, we shall be obliged if you will correct the same in your next issue. 

14, Great Winchester Street, E.C., Kerry, Son, anp VERDEN. 

Jan, 28, 1888, 





Srr,—My attention has been called to the statement on p. 110 of 
your issue for Jan. 17, that my patent No. 809, of 1884, for ‘“‘ Heating 
water by gas,”’ has become void. As this statement is liable to do us a 
very considerable amount of injury commercially, I must request that 


| you will give the utmost possible publicity to the fact that it has not 


become void, that the fourth year’s payment was duly made, and was 


| advertised on p. 92 of the “ Official Journal,” dated Jan. 14, and we are 


prepared at once to take legal preceedings against any infringement. 


ee 3s. FLETCHER. 
Warrington, Jan. 26, 1888. THos. FLETCHER 


(We regret the error pointed out by our two correspondents, which 
arose from the patents appearing (with those above alluded to) under the 
“ Void’ heading in the Journat for the 17th inst. having, by inadvert- 
ence, been taken from the list of patents on which the fourth year’s 
payments had been made, in the “ Official Journal.’’—Ep. J. G. L. 


Coxe VALLEY WaTeR Compayy.—In their report on the working of this 
Company during the half year to Dec. 31 last, the Directors notify an 
additional capital outlay in the six months of £1676, the greater part of 
which they say has been expended on several new extensions, the revenue 
from which will in each case, as usual, amount to at least 10 per cent. 
per annum on the cost of the work. The profit on the revenue account 
was £2902; making, with the balance left after payment of the dividend in 
October last, £3504. ‘Ihe 4 per cent. interest on the debenture stock, pre- 
ference shares, and temporary loan, amounted to £1465; thus leaving 
(after transferring another £100 to the reserve account) £1939 6s. 1d. 
available for dividend. Out of this balance, it is proposed to pay a divi- 
dend at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, payable on the 
Ist of April. This will leave £588 to carry forward. 

Tue GasLicHt AND Coxe Company’s WorkKMEN’s Provipent Socrety.— 
The statement of the receipts and expenditure of this Society (of which 
Mr. J. Hatchwell is Secretary) for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1887, shows 
that the amount contributed to the funds during that period by the men 
employed at the various stations of the Company was £3484 19s. 1d. ; 
while they received during sickness £2123 10s. 3d. The payments on 
account of deaths reached £436 10s. The total receipts from all sources 
(including a grant of £1010 12s., and £85 for an assistant surgeon at 
Beckton and officers’ salaries, from the Company) amounted, with the 
balance in the hands of the Treasurer, Mr. J. W. Field, on June 30 last, to 
£4909 14s, 1d., and the expenditure to £3951 19s. 7d. Two sums, of £150 
and £250, were deposited at interest during the half year; and at its close 
there was a balance of £557 14s. 6d. in the hands of the Treasurer. The 
Society have £2250 on deposit with the Directors of the Company. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


GAS AND WATER BILLS, 1888. ' 

The Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills (Messrs. Robinson and 
Campion) commenced their sittings on the 18th inst.,and proceeded to 
hear the arguments of Parliamentary Agents in those cases in which 
memorials had been deposited complaining of non-compliance with Stand- 
ing Orders. As far as Gas and Water Bills are concerned, only four 
memorials were presented—viz., by Mr. A. Lowe and others, against the 
Hinckley Local Board Water Bill; by the Tong Local Board, against the 
Drighlington Gas Bill; and by the East Surrey Water Company and 
Rosabelle Mary Elizabeth St. Clair and others, against the Lingfield and 
District Gas and Water Bill. In the last two cases the memorialists failed 
to sustain their allegations of non-compliance; and in the others the con- 
sideration of the memorials was deferred till after the assembling of 
Parliament. As stated last week, the Bristol Water Company lodged a 
memorial against the Great Western Railway (No. 1.) Bill, in reference to 


the power sought by the Railway Company to oy of the water drawn ° 


from the Severn Tunnel; but, as already reported, the Examiners before 


whom the matter came decided against them. 


€ egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Monpay, Jan. 23. 
(Before Justices Hawkins and CHARLES.) 
THE CHELSEA WATER-WORKS COMPANY UV. PAULET. 
WATER COMPANIES AS LANDLORDS’ AGENTS. 

This-case, the facts of which were briefly given last week (p. 155), came 
before their Lordships to-day. 

Mr. Pouanp appeared for the appellants ; the respondent conducted his 
own case. 

Mr. Pouanp stated that the matter came before their Lordships in the 
form of a special case stated by Mr. Paget, the learned Magistrate at the 
Hammersmith Police Court, from which it appeared that on Oct. 8 last 
year a complaint was laid before him by Mr. Paulet that the Chelsea 
Water-Works Company had unlawfully cut off the water supply to a house 
at 16, Burnthwaite Road, Walham Green, of which he was the occupier, 
in contravention of the Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) Act, 1887, 
The summons came before Mr. Pageton Oct. 15 and 20, when it was proved 
in evidence that in March, 1887, the respondent became, by verbal agree- 
ment, the weekly tenant of the house in question, at a rent of 13s. a 
week ; and it was arranged that this rent should include a supply of water 
by the appellants, and that the landlord should pay all rates and taxes with 
regard to the house, including the water-rate. It was further proved that 
the owner of the house, Mr. G. W. Thornton, on July 22, 1884, entered 
into an agreement with the Company whereby he was to pay a sum of 
£29 15s. per annum as water-rates for this and other houses, the rates to 
be paid in advance quarterly whether or not the houses were occupied ; 
and, in default of the payment by him, the Company were to be at liberty 
to sell the water to the tenants direct, or to withdraw the supply. It was 
admitted that the payments under the agreement had been duly made. 
The landlord had given the tenant notice to quit, which notice expired in 
September, 1887; but the respondent disregarded it, and continued in 
occupation up to the time of the hearing of complaint before the Magistrate. 
On Sept. 15, the landlord’s agent required the Company to cut off the 
water to the house; and on the following day this was done. The appel- 
lants did not, prior to this, give notice to the respondent to pay any rate 
due. The supply was not stopped for non-payment of the water-rate, but 
because the landlord had asked that it should be done; and it would not 
have been cut off had not it been for this request. The Company contended 
that no offence had been committed under the Water Companies (Regula- 
tion of Powers) Act, 1887; that they did not cut off the water supply for 
non-payment of the water-rate; that they did not act or assume to act 
under section 4 of the Act ; and that, being requested to cut off the water by 
the owner with whom they had contracted, they had a right and were 
compelled to do so, such right not being bound by the Act in question. 
They further maintained that if the respondent had sustained any injury, 
his remedy was not under the Act of 1887, but by action against the owner 
or the appellants. Mr. Paget convicted tle Company, and adjudged them 
to pay a penalty of 2s. for each of the 21 days during which the water had 
been cut off. The question submitted was whether Mr. Paget’s determina- 
tion was right. If the Court should be of this opinion, then the conviction 
would be affirmed ; if not, it would be reversed. He (the learned Counsel) 
now submitted that the decision of the Magistrate was clearly wrong, 
inasmuch as the ninth paragraph of the case expressly stated that the 
supply was not cut off for the non-payment of the water-rate; but because 
the landlord had requested that it should be stopped. 

Justice Hawkins: The water was cut off after the tenancy had expired ? 

Mr. Poxanp replied that it was so; and when the tenant was continuing 
in occupation in spite of the notice to quit. But the case did not turn up- 
on this. Of course the tenant here was a trespasser; but the fact was that 
the whole thing was entirely outside the Act. The Act of last session, 
which he thought everybody would agree was a salutary Act, was passed 
to prevent the cutting off of water where the landlord was bound to pay 
the water-rate, and did not do so. Prior to this, if the owner did not pay 
the tenant would be put to the inconvenience of having his supply dis- 
continued ; and so the Legislature enacted that, in such a case as this, the 
Company could not cut off the water for the non-payment by the landlord 
of the rate, but that they should go to the occupier and get the money 
from him, and he must deduct it out of therent. This seemed to him per- 
fectly clear. By section 74 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, it was 
provided that if any person supplied by the undertakers—the Company— 
were liable under the Act, or the Special Act, to pay the water-rate, and 
neglected to do so, the Company might discontinue supplying the premises 
in respect of which such rate was payable, and recover the rate from such 
person if less than £20 before a magistrate. From this section their Lord- 
ships would see that upon non-payment of the rate by the person liable to 
pay, the Company had the right to cut off the water. In the case of small 
tenements, the landlord usually made an agreement that he would pay the 
water-rate, and not the occupier ; and then, when he agreed to do this, of 
course, as he paid the rate and the water was delivered into his premises he 
charged an extra rent. Then this state of things arose—that the tenant 
who paid his rent regularly to the landlord might have his water supply 
stopped, because the landlord neglected to pay the rate; and it was this 
which was intended to be remedied by the new statute. The learned 
Counsel was proceeding to read the clause of the new Act, when 

Justice Hawkins observed that the water was not cut off for the non- 
payment of the rate. ° 

Mr. Potanp said he should have thought that that was sufficient. 








i! 

Justice Hawk1ns said there was another thing. puapeting the supply wy 
stopped for non-payment of the rate by the landlord, what power woul 
the Company have had? How could they have obtained it from thy 
tenant, seeing that there was not one ? 

Mr. Potanp: No; he was a trespasser. 

Justice Hawkins said that if they obtained it from the person who wy 
a trespasser in the actual possession of the house, and he had paid it what 
rent was there for him to deduct it from ? He understood that the ten 
was at an end; that the tenant’s occupancy, after the expiration of 
notice to quit was never recognized at all; and that the landlord had 
treated the person in actual possession as being a trespasser having y 
right there whatever. 

Mr. Poxanp said the matter was an important one to Water (oq, 
panies for this reason—If a landlord said to an agent: “I require yoy 4, 
cut off the water from flowing into my premises,” he was bound to do » 
They were his premises ; and water was goods and chattels, and might}, 
stolen. The next matter was this: Supposing the Water Company haj 
not done so; and the landlord found that the water was stolen or & tay 
was left running, and his property was damaged. 

Justice Hawkins said that supposing the tenant had notice to quit 
and would not go, and turned spiteful and let the taps run, the lan. 
lord surely had the right to instruct the water to be cut off. 

Mr. Poxanp observed that this was part of his contention. As fary 
the Company was concerned, they could not tell whether it was doy 
with the sanction of the tenant. 

Justice Hawkins said that this was simply a case of cutting off th 
water from premises which were, in fact, in the possession of the pers 
who had no legal right there at all, who was under no obligation to pay 
anything by way of rent after the expiration of his notice to quit; and thy 
water was cut off at the request of the landlord. Supposing the Company 
had disobeyed the landlord’s notice, and in consequence of this the 
water had been allowed to flow into the house and caused damage, woul 
not the Company have been liable ? 

Justice CHARLES said the section under which the conviction to 
place, only — where the owner was liable by law instead of th 
occupier; or where the owner agreed to pay. No notice was given to put 
an end to the agreement. 

Mr. Potanp said that was so; and the Magistrate found that it was ay 
agreement binding between the parties, This case was entirely outside the 
Act passed last session. The penalty of 2s. a day would not trouble the 
Company much; but they came before their Lordships because it was a 
important matter for them, as they could not go into disputes between 
landlords and tenants. The house was the landlord’s property ; and he 
was the man who was paying for the water. It was supplied at his 
request; and it was he who required the supply to be discontinued. He 
would have had a right to complain if the Company had continued t 
supply the water after his desire to have it cut off. The landlord might 
cut it off himself; but he was liable to the Company for damages if he did 
not do the work skilfully. 

Justice Hawkins: The Water Company have a right to cut off the 
supply as the agents of the landlord. 

r. PoLAND said that was so, under the Act of 1847. 

Justice Hawkins: The landlord says to the Company; “ You have more 
experienced workmen than I can have at my command; and therefore, il 
I have a right to cut off the water you can do it as my agents.” 

Mr. Potanp said his argument was that this instance was outside the 
Act altogether; and the penalty was in the case of the supply being cut 
off in contravention of the Act. 

Mr. PavuLet said that the Company were bound to give him notice ol 
their intention to cut offthe water. Since the order had been made, the 
Company, without any notice, had renewed the supply. 

Justice Hawkins, in giving judgment, said: I am of opinion that the 
decision of the learned Magistrate is wrong. I think this case does not fall 
within the statute under which the complaint was made. According to 
the facts here, the landlord had entered into an agreement with the Com- 

any. He paid the Company a sum of money to supply water to the 
oe in question. The landlord had actually paid the amount of the 
water rate which was due from him; and therefore the Company had no 
power, if they had been so disposed, to cut off the water for non-payment 
of the rate. It appeared that they stopped the supply for this reason—that 
the landlord, having himself power to do so without certainly making the 
Company liable, asked them to cut the supply off for him; he being the 
person who paid the rates. Therefore the Company, acting as his agents, 
discontinue the supply; and I fail to see how it can possibly be said that 
they come within the provisions of the Act in question. I am clearly of 
opinion that the Act never contemplated a case of this sort, and that the 
learned Magistrate's decision was wrong and ought to be reversed. 

Justice CHaRLEs: Iam of the sameopinion. In this case I think the 
facts stated to us by the learned Magistrate show, beyond a doubt, that the 
Company did not cut off the supply in contravention of the Act of last 
session. They did not cut off the water for non-payment of the water 
rate; but after the expiration of the tenancy of the respondent, at the 
request of the Rone Tune 9 They merely, as it seems to me, acted as the 
agents of the landlord. They did what he asked them; he owing nothing 
for water-rate. That being so, it seems to me that there is no offence 
under the Act; and the decision of the Magistrate must be reversed, with 
costs against the respondent. 





THAMES POLICE COURT—Frinay, Jan. 27. 
(Before Mr. F. Lusutneton ) 
CONVICTION FOR DEFRAUDING THE COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 

To-day, Charles Hendy was summoned by the Commercial Gas Com 
pany for laying, or causing to be laid, a pipe to communicate with theit 
service-pipe, without their consent, and contrary to the statute. The 
defendant did not appear; and it was stated that he had absented himself 
from home since the summons had been granted, and had not been 
heard of. 

Mr. G. A. Younc, who represented the Company, said the summons 
was taken out under the 18th section of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 184. 
The defendant was the tenant of the “ Little Wonder” beer-house ; and be 
had been so since October of last year. On Jan. 6 last, the meter-indet 
was taken ; and it was then found that the registered consumption of g%# 
was small. The gas-fitter was sent round sixdays afterwards to ascertall 
the cause of it. The visit was unexpected; and the result was that the 
fitter discovered two'gas-lights burning and a gas-stove alight in the bar. 
He also found the main tap turned off at the meter. The defendant was 
not at home on this occasion. The fitter and his inspector went to the 
place at five o'clock; the defendant being still away. They returned a 
six o’clock, and went down into the cellar, where they found two lights 
burning, and also a number of gas-fitting tools, and a quantity of pipes 
similar to those which had been used to form the communication with the 
service-pipe. They then took up a loose floor-board in the bar, and s8¥ 
that a communication had been made with the service-pipe. The g85;° 
course, was in this way diverted, and did not pass through the meter 
The consumption for the quarter was one-third less than it had been 12 the 
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i riod of previous years. When the defendant was spoken 
eae knew elihiine whatever about the matter, and that the 
to, he were in the same condition as when he went into the house. He 
fii oung) maintained that the consumption of gas altogether negatived 
- assertion, as it required a certain amount of manipulation to turn 
“ main tap on and off to get the meter to register any consumption 


i 
— §, Shead, a gas-fitter in the employ of the Company, corroborated 
facts stated by Mr. Young as to his having visited Hendy’s house on the 
eh and 12th of January, and as to what he there saw. When he took the 
ter index on Jan. 6, it registered 24,900 cubic feet ; showing a consump- 
= of only 12,500 cubic feet from Oct. 13, when the index was previously 
a. This consumption was just one-third of the average for the cor- 
responding quarter during the -s five years. On his last visit on Jan. 12, 
he (witness) 8aW defendant, and inquired of him how long the gas-stove 
had been in use. Defendant replied about two or three weeks; and 
added that @ man named Smith, living in Commercial Road, Lambeth, 
had made the necessary connection. The junction with the service-pipe 
jooked as if it had been made quite recently ; the joints being new. 

Mr. Tyler, the Inspector who accompanied the previous witness to 
defendant’s house, said he had been making inquiries as to the man 
Smith, and could not find such a person. He agreed that the communi- 
cation had been made recently. / , : 

Mr. LusuincTon said it appeared to him absolutely impossible that 
causing the pipe to be made to communicate with the service of the 
Company conld have been done without the knowledge and connivance 
of the defendant; and it was clear that the defendant was the only person 
who benefited by the fraudulent use of the gas. He should put upon him 
the highest penalty—£5—and £1 3s. costs. 

































BRISTOL COUNTY COURT.—Monpay, Jan. 23. 
(Before Mr. Mercatre, Q.C., Judge.) 
ACTION AGAINST A GAS-RATE COLLECTOR. 

To-day Mr. S. A. Ford, a collector in the employment of the Bristol 
United Gas Company, appeared in answer to an action brought against 
him by Mr. G. Munckton, of 65, East Street, Bedminster, to recover the 
sum of 18s. 11d. under the following circumstances :—On Nov. 10 last the 
defendant called at the plaintiff's house for the amount due to the Com- 
pany—J8s. 11d.—and the plaintiff, being very busy at the moment, hur- 
riedly paid him, but forgot to get a receipt. On Nov. 19 the defendant 
called again for the money, and plaintiff said he had already paid him. 
Defendant asked to see the receipt; but the plaintiff was unable to find 
it, and therefore paid the 18s. 11d. again. Defendant handed him a 
receipt which was ated Nov. 10—the day on which the plaintiff had made 
the first payment. Plaintiff and his wife went a few days later to the 
collector’s office at Canon’s Marsh; and it was found that the defendant 
had entered the money as having been paid on the earlier date. 

For the defence it was maintained that the amount in question was 
paid on Nov. 10, and the receipt given on the same day ; and that no money 
was paid on the 19th. 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said he wished the case had been 
taken in another Court. The question was whether, the money having 
been paid on the 10th of November, the defendant went a second time and 
endeavoured to obtain a further payment. He could not see what object 
the plaintiff could have in concocting such a story as he had told. He had 
presented a strong case; and it had not been sufficiently answered by the 
defendant. If he (his Honour) was wrong, the defendant could rectify 
the matter by taking criminal proceedings; and this course was open to 
the other side also. His duty was merely to see which side prevailed in 
that Court; and he thought a strong case had been made out against the 
defendant 

Judgment was then given for the plaintiff for the amount claimed. 













































Tae Price or Gas aT HasLEMERE.—An agitation is now going on at 
Haslemere for a reduction in the price, and an improvementin the quality 
of the gas supplied tothe inhabitants. The figure is 6s. 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; and this is complained of, seeing that the Godalming Gas Company 
supply Witley at 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet, while the charge is even lower in 
neighbouring towns and villages. 

Tue Pustic LicgHTInG oF WESTON-SUPER-MarE.—Some correspondence 
has been going on between the Weston-super-Mare Local Board and the 
Gas Company relative to the lighting of the public lamps; the contract 
being about to expire. In a letter lately addressed by the Chairman of the 
Company to the Local Board, he — out that the Company had ex- 
pended £261 in providing for the lighting of the sea-front, of which sum 
the Board had only repaid them £84 to cover outlay and gas consumed in 
that part of the town during two years and four months. The Company, 
he added, were prepared to Jay a scheme before the Board for a three or five 
years’ contract, by which ten additional large lamps would be fixed on the 
sea-front, and the total cost per year of the entire front would be £210, or 
only £15 per annum more than is now paid ; and the charge for the town 
lamps would then be £2 18s. 6d. per annum for small and £8 16s. for large. 
The Company will require a clause inserted in any new contract to the 
effect that if the Board shall throw out of use any of the lamps, the Com- 
pany, if they think fit, may call upon the Board to purchase such lamps, 
standards, and fittings. 

Tae Quatity or CorPoraTion Gas rn Lancasnire.—A “ Gas Consumer,” 
writing in the Manchester Courier on the question of the quality of gas, 
attributes the low illuminating power to the anxiety of corporation gas 
committees to make too much profit; and he says gas managers are at 
their wits’ ends to satisfy both their committees and the public. He adds: 

It must be admitted these gas-works, purchased by municipalities, are 
hot supplying a first-rate article, and are on the high road to grief; 18- 
candle gas at the works in winter may mean 16 or 17 candle gas to the con- 
comes. The difficulty of tests is well known; but the gas manager knows 

y the material he is using what the quality is. I am able to say that, 
using coal, you cannot get a good gas if you take off more than 10,000 
cubic feet per ton, or ml, ak than 20 per cent. of Wigan cannel. The coal, 
rr must be gas coal, which in Lancashire means Wigan ya Wigan 

a If the gas manager uses these materials, there will no com- 
— from consumers ; and in the long run gas-works will hold their own. 
od pee gas managers do not use such materials, but save about 2d. per 

feet by inferior materials ; and hence all this outcry about gas. If gas 
Committees will have a profit, they should put up their prices 2d. per 1000 
rite but let the consumer have a good article. It would be a hundred 
a better for the consumer, as he would find out, to pay more for a 
i tter article. He would save in health, blackened ceilings, injured gild- 
how and in spectacles and comfort. Why do not gas committees say 
pr nestly, ‘You cannot have good gas and large profits’? The 
ea bad gas rests not with managers, but a gas committee craving for 
con to save the rates—‘ — wise and pound foolish’—and driving 

‘Sumers into the arms of electricity or petroleum.” 










































Miscellaneous Hetvs. 


THE PROPOSED GAS LEGISLATION FOR EDINBURGH. 

At the Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council last Tuesday, the Bill of 
the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company was laid on the table. Mr. Col- 
ston moved that a remit be made to the Lord Provost’s Committee to pre- 
pare a petition against the Bill. He described the measure as a “ fighting 
Bill,” and said it was quite clear they must preserve their ground against 
it. It seemed to him that there was no other course to be pursued than 
the one he suggested. Bailie Anderson seconded the motion. Mr. Smith 
Clark moved that the Bill be taken up and considered in conjunction with 
the Bill of the Corporations. He was inclined to think that the Council 
were drifting into a position in regard to which there was considerable un- 
reality. They were now proposing to launch into a perfect sea of parlia- 
mentary litigation and expense, without having the prospect of any 
conceivable advantage. The Bill of the Leith Company was, in reality, 
vitally necessary in the —— interest ; it was, in fact, more to the advan- 
tage of the ratepayers than that which the Corporations proposed to pro- 
mote. Under the Leith Company’s Bill the ratepayers coal be almost 
certain to obtain gas of the present quality at something like 3s. 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet. According to the Bill of the Corporations, the gas would cost 
about 4s. per 1000 feet ; and beyond this any deficiency would be guaranteed. 
Mr. Colston remarked that Mr. Smith Clark had told the Council that the 
Bill before them was a very good one. It would possibly be a good Bill if 
it had the consent of the other party—the Edinburgh Gas Company ; but 
the Company were not init. The Bill was simply brought forward asa 
fighting Bill ; and, in these circumstances, the only action the Council could 
take was to protect themselves. Mr. Smith Clark then said he did not pro- 
pose to press his motion toa division, and the subject dropped ; Mr. Colston’s 
motion being understood to be adopted. Upon the Lord Provost's Com- 
mittee subsequently submitting ‘“ the Gas Bill as deposited in Parliament,” 
Mr. Colston said the ordinary course was to fix a day for holding a special 
meeting to consider the Bill in Committee. He hoped they would on that 
occasion have the wisdom of their friends who were opposed to them in 
going over the Bill. He suggested that the Council should sit in Com- 
mittee on the Billthat day week. Mr. Smith Clark said he entirely agreed 
with the proposal to hold a special meeting ; and added that he would be 
prepared then to move that the time had arrived when they should abandon 
the Bill altogether. The proposal to hold a special meeting was agreed to. 





BUENOS AYRES (NEW) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting of the above-named Company has 
been called for to-day, to consider the advisability of raising further 
capital. In forwarding the notice of meeting to the shareholders, the 
Secretary (Mr. E. W. Layton) informs them, by instruction of the Direc- 
tors, that whilejthey are unable to submit a complete statement of the 
Company’s operations for the past year (as the final accounts have not 
yet reached London), the advices from Buenos Ayres give most satisfac- 
tory assurances, and show a great increase of business over preceding 
years. He gives figures showing the progress of the Company during 
the past 10 years. In 1878 the gross receipts amounted to £55,208; while 
in 18386 they were £146,810, and for 1837 they are estimated at £190,553. 
The carbonization during the same period has risen from 8535 tons in 
1878 to about 22,216 tons in 1887; and the make of gas from 90,967,600 to 
about 230,769,000 cubic feet. During the past year the contract with 
Messrs. John Aird and Co., for the revision and extension of mains was 
completed. They laid 614 miles, and took up or moved 32 miles of mains ; 
making a total of 934 miles. A two-lift telescopic gasholder, 125 feet in 
diameter, has been erected in the western part of the city, with high- 
pressure main, exhausters, and governors. Two 24 feet square purifiers 
have been provided ; and other important additions and alterations have 
also been carried out at the works. The satisfactory and rapid expansion 
of the business of the Company, and the increased demand upon it, both 
by the Municipality and the public, caused by the growth of the city (the 
population having more than doubled itself during the past ten years), 
necessitate further additions and extensions. It is mainly to provide for 
these that the additional capital is needed. The Directors propose to 
offer, pro rata amongst the shareholders, the remaining 17,125 shares of 
the authorized capital, in such amounts as may from time to time be re- 
quired. In the first instance it is intended to issue 9863 shares of £10 
each, at a premium of £1 per share. These shares will rank for dividend 
on the amount called up and paid, and will in all other respects have the 
same rights as those already issued by the Company. 


SALFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue ADMINISTRATION OF THE GaS UNDERTAKING, 

Mr. G. E. Davis has recently contributed toa Manchester weekly paper, 
which has opened its columns to a correspondence on the subject, a 
letter with reference to the working up of the residuals and other reforms 
which are being urged upon the Salford Gas Committee, as a means of 
improving the financial position of their undertaking. He states that 
hearing, a short timeago, that the Committee were divided in opinion as 
to whether it was advisable to appoint a Gas Manager or not, he resolved 
to test this feeling by sending in an offer of his services as Consulting 
Chemist, at a very small sum; and he further, in this letter of offer, put 
before the Committee the amounts of the various economies which could, 
and ought easily to be practised. He has since heard that the Com- 
mittee have considered the appointment of a Consulting Chemist as out- 
side the pale of practical politics; and as in this case it is very probable 
that his figures will never be shown outside the municipal offices, he pub- 
lishes them in order that the gas consumers and ratepayers may see the 
least they should expect. “I told the Gas Committee,” he says, “ that 
by working up their own tar it was quite possible to clear £3000 per 
annum over and above what they are now receiving. Again, with res- 
pect to the making of sulphate of ammonia, I indicated that it was quite 
possible to net another £3000 per annum by working up their own ammo- 
niacal liquor. Again,' by selecting a more suitable coal for carbonizing 
than is at present being used, I am convinced that a saving of at least 
£5000 per annum could be effected in this direction ; and this is not the 
only saving, as, by employing a coal I could indicate, the coke would be 
of such an improved quality that it would not have to be given away for 
an ‘old song,’ as some of the Corporation coke is now being disposed of. 
The improvement in the quality of the coke I estimate as being worth at 
least £2000 perannum. These savings and increased revenues are” he goes 
on to say, “the least any practical man would be able to make if he thoroughly 
understands his business ; and they are the least which should be expected 
from the new Manager. I had in my letter to the Gas Committee under- 
stated the amounts advisedly, as it was quite within the bounds of 
possibility that they might have called upon me to prove the feasibleness 
of my contentions. I do firmly believe, if any manager who thoroughly 
understands his business sets himself well to the task, that, in the manage- 
ment of the Salford Gas-Works, the expenses can be reduced and the 
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revenue increased by no less a sum than £25,000 annually.” Referring to 
the character of the gas supplied, Mr. Davis says: ‘“ To turn out gas of 
the quality which has lately been turned ont is a standing disgrace to any 
gas corporation ; and, from what I can see, some pressure will have to be 
put upon the Committee to do things in the proper way. London people, 
who are accustomed to burn gas with about 15 grains and less of sulphur 
per 100 cubic feet, ask with surprise why the ratepayers stand such a 
thing as a gas supply containing, according to my own tests, as high as 
45 grains. l’rom a gas consumer’s point of view, I say the position is a 
monstrous one, and points to the want of scientific knowledge, which could 
be easily obtained if sought for. I do not argue for myself. There are 
plenty of men to be obtained if the Committee will seek them out ; but asa 
ratepayer, and also as a gas consumer of the borough, I do not care to see 
the manufacture cost so much, when I know well that it can be done for 
so much less.” Mr. Davis concludes by proposing, as a practical measure, 
that a Committee or Association should formed by the Salford gas con- 
sumers, and that they should establish three stations in different parts of 
the borough for testing the gas. He offers to take charge of one appa- 
ratus, and to give his services; and he will also subscribe towards the 
cost of the apparatus—his objects being, he says, to sift the gas adminis- 
tration to the bottom (for the quality and supply of gas are a standing 
disgrace to the borough), and to get the price reduced to 2s. per 1000 feet. 


BORDEAUX GAS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company for the year ending the 30th 
of June, 1887, which was presented to the shareholders at their annual 
meeting on the 2lst ult., showed that the working in the twelve months 
had resulted in a profit of 881,940 frs, (£35,278). Of this sum 44,097 frs., 
being 5 per cent., were placed to the statutory reserve fund, 60,000 frs. to 
the sinking fund, and 150,000 frs. were required for interest; making a 
total of 254,097 frs., and leaving a balance of 627,843 frs. From this 
amount there had to be deducted 62,784 frs., being 10 per cent., for 
Directors’ fees; reducing it to 565,059 frs. This it was proposed to divide 
as follows:—Among the shareholders, 360,000 frs.; one-third of this 
amount to the holders of the founders’ shares, 120,000 frs.; balance to be 
carried forward, 85,059 frs. The addition to the reserve fund brought it 
up to 358,934 frs.; exceeding by 58,964 frs. the statutory one-tenth of the 
Company’s share capital. he dividend recommended was at the rate 
of 85 frs. per share (500 frs.); and to this the shareholders agreed. With 
regard to working, there were sent out for consumption in the twelve 
months ending in June last 22,286,098 cubic metres, or about 780 million 
cubic feet of gas, which produced 3,531,641 frs. As compared with the 
previous year, there was an additional output of 650,169 cubic metres, or 
3 per cent.; and an augmentation of 17,677 frs.in the amount of the re- 
ceipts. Seeing that a reduction of about 24d. per 1000 cubic feet in the 

rice was in operation over the year, the receipts may be taken to have 
increased to a similar extent as the consumption. The number of meters 
in the service on June 30, 1886, was 12,530, corresponding to 149,830 burners. 
At the close of the last financial year the number had risen to 13,008, cor- 
responding to 156,394 burners. There were 4778 jets in use in the public 
lamps on June 30 last, as against 4669 at the close of June, 1886 The 
manufacturing power of the works was not increased during the year. 
The greatest bulk of gas produced was that made on Dec. 24, 1886, when 
a total of 104,498 cubic metres, or about 3,689,000 cubic feet, was reached. 
The a was augmented by the laying of 6479 metres of 
new mains; in addition to which 5631 metres were taken up and replaced 
by pipes of greater diameter. Main-laying operations were also carried 
on in the suburban districts of the Company during the year. 


THE ABERGAVENNY IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS AND 
THEIR GAS PROFITS. 

The following is by the writer of ‘‘ Local Jottings” in the Abergavenny 
Chronicle for the 20th inst. :—The gas consumers of Abergavenny will be 
pleased to learn that the Improvement Commissioners are at last thinking 
of dealing justly and fairly with them. I believe that for the last 30 
years or thereabout (that is, ever since the gas-works came into the pos- 
session of the Commissioners) the consumers of gas—the Commissioners’ 
best and most profitable customers—have had the privilege not only of 
paying a good price for the commodity with which they have been sup- 
plied, but also of bearing the expense of lighting the streets. Twelve 
months ago, the Commissioners, finding they had realized a handsome 

rofit out of the pockets of the gas consumers, with a laudable desire to 
benefit the ratepayers applied a portion of such profits in payment of a 
quarter’s general district rates and a quarter’s water charges; thus re- 
lieving the ratepayers from the payment of those rates and charges. In 
other words, the gas consumers really paid a quarter’s rates and 
water charges which ought to have been borne by the ratepayers 
generally. The Commissioners are anxious to do the best for the 
town, we all know; but they ought not to be generous to one sec- 
tion of the ratepayers at the expense of another. The argument that 
the gas-works are the property of the ratepayers, simply because the money 
required to purchase the works is borrowed on the security of the rates, 
and that therefore the expense of lighting the streets ought to be borne ex- 
clusively by the gas consumers, is a mere fiction. The money borrowed for 
the purchase and subsequent extension of the works has been, and will be, 
repaid by the consumers of the gas, and the ratepayers will not be asked 
to contribute a penny for that purpose. The possibility that the income 
from the private consumption of gas may fail to meet the payments of the 
mortgage debt and interest, and provide for the maintenance of the works, 
is a contingency too remote to be thought of. Why, then, in the name of 
common sense, should the gas consumers be required to bear the expense 
of lighting the public streets, which is for everybody’s use and benefit ? 
The injustice of the thing is so palpable that the wonder is that the con- 
sumers have not made an effort to be relieved of the imposition before. 
Probably very few of them were aware of the unjust tax. However, 
there are some signs that the subject is at last to occupy the attention 
of the Commissioners; and I have no doubt that they will do what they 
consider to be just and equitable.” 


Tue PoLLuTiIon oF THE RivER AirE.—The Sanitary Committee of the 
Leeds Town Council have just issued a report with respect to the polluted 
condition of the River Aire and its tributaries. An inquiry into the 
matter had been instituted in pursuance of a resolution of the Council; 
a letter having been received from the Local Government Board, trans- 
mitting for consideration a copy of a petition from the Local Board of 
Castleford and others, alleging the seriously polluted condition of both 
the Aire and the Calder. The Committee submit that it is important 
that the geographical position of Leeds in its relation to other districts, 
above and below the town, sending foul discharges into the Aire and its 
tributaries, should be carefully borne in mind; and they maintain that 
until the Local Authorities of these districts take active measures to pre- 
vent such discharges into the river, it will be useless to hope for any 
satisfactory improvement in its condition, 





THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS OF THE CITy OF laa 
AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. NDOy 
At the Meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of Lg 
last Tuesday—Mr. Graham King in the chair—the Streets Commitne® 
on the paper of business a report submitting for adoption an am tat 
arrangement with the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Cor ra 
for lighting a district of the City by means of electricity. Mr. tou 
(the Chairman) said, seeing the lateness of the hour and the paucit tk 
attendance, it would perhaps be better to postpone the considersti, . 
the report. Mr. Bridgman thought as the Court had agreed to the ~ 7 
in substance, they might as well go on with it. Mr. Shaw urged the( - 
not to do so; and, on thesuggestion of Mr. Ashby, it was resolved thes te 
remainder of the clauses should be printed and their considerate 
adjourned. The Remembrancer (Mr. Goldney) subsequently made q me 
ment respecting an application of the South Metropolitan Electric gy rf 
Company fcr a Provisional Order to light a large part of the eastern" 
western ends of the City. He said that a part of the area would com . 
a portion of the district which he understood the Commissioners had bel 
them with reference to the Brush Company. The Provisional cde 7 
obtained, would give the supplying Company a monopoly of the grond 
specified ; and if the Commissioners determined to give the lighting tothe 
Brush Company, they must oppose it. It would be hardly possible for th 
two Companies to occupy the same area. Mr. Ashby thought they pk, 
to let the Companies do as they pleased. Mr. Bell expressed surprise ti, 
the last speaker should object to the Commissioners giving themsely, 
locus standi. While they were on the point of coming to a conclusio, 
another Company was seeking to obtain a monopoly and shut them oy 
The venoms referred to wanted to put innumerable wires overhesj 
He move 
agreed to. 


that instructions be given to oppose the Bill; and this ~ 


THE ST. JAMES'S VESTRY AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

The Lighting Committee of the Vestry of St. James's, Westmingt, 
have had under their consideration the draft South Metropolitan Electr. 
Lighting Order. While keeping in view the interests of the genen| 
body of probable consumers of electricity, and the rights of the publi 
as preserved by the Vestry, the Committee have paid particular atte. 
tion to certain undue restrictions which they consider would affect preju- 
dicially the interests of the consumers. The Committee have recently 
reported at considerable length on the subject; and they state that som 
of the conditions which the undertakers seek to attach to a right ton. 
quire a supply of electricity are so onerous as to be almost prohibitory iy 
character. For example, they propose that they shall not be compelledty 
supply electricity toany private consumer in a street where a main has not 
been laid, unless six or more persons agree to pay, for a period of thre 
years, such a sum as will represent 20 per cent. per annum upon the cost of 
furnishing thesupply. Another proposal is that a would-be consumer, after 
a main has been brought within 25 yards of his premises must agree to pay 
a similar sum, representing 20 per cent., for two years. The Committe 
say that if the Company attempt to enforce such conditions as these to 
any large extent, the general introduction of electricity, for the purpox 
either of light or power, will be “relegated to the very distant future.” 
Another matter is more serious, for it bears directly upon the gas supply. 
The Committee point out that if, through the introduction of electricity, 
the large consumers withdraw, the gas-mains will continue to be charged 
as at present; and it is evident that the area and cost of distribution 
would be proportionately increased as the length of unprofitable mains 
is extended. In this case, the price of gas would probably rise, and 
the increased cost fall upon the smaller and poorer consumer. 
Indeed, observe the Committee, it is possible for the poorer locality 
to be deprived both of gas and electricity, for, under the provisious 
of the Electric Lighting Act, the Board of ‘Trade may relieves 
gas company of their obligation to supply gas in an area sufliciently 
supplied with the electric light, if gas lighting has become unremunen- 
tive; yet at the same time the price of electric lighting might be too grest 
for small householders. The Committee also consider that the capital o! 
the undertakers—£250,000—is utterly inadequate to carry out the oblige. 
tions of the Order in so extended an area as that proposed ; and they view 
with great disfavour any attempt to obtain a concession for the supply o! 
electricity in a large district with insufficient capital, with the evident 
intention of subdividing it into sections each to be “ floated ” by the original 
undertakers, Many clauses are objected to by the Committee; amongst 
others, clause 43, by which the undertakers seek to impose a limit o! 
50 yards as the maximum distance of a public lamp from a main. The 
Committee point out that gas companies have to supply such lamps ati 
aorta distance; and the same distance should, they think, be fixed for 
— lighted by electricity. ~— of the report have been sent to the Board 
of Trade, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and to the Parliamentary 
Agents for the Order. 


FATAL GAS EXPLOSION AT THE DUBLIN LAW COURTS. 

Shortly after three o’clock, on Monday last week, the Four Courts, 
Dublin, were the scene of a serious gas explosion, which was unhappily 
attended with a fatal result. An escape of gas had been perceived daring 
the day in the messengers’ room of the Bankruptcy Court, which is situate 
on the storey of the building adjoining the coffee-room attached to the 
Courts. Intimation of the fact having been conveyed to Mr. Daniel, 
Mary Street, he sent a gas-fitter, David Orr, anda lad named William 
Mullally, tosearch for the leakage. On arriving at the Four Courts, they 
proceeded to the apartment in which the gas was escaping. The room wis 
rather dark ; and on alight being struck, an explosion took place. A rush 
was immediately made by those in the Four Courts and its vicinity to the 
part of the building whence the sound proceeded. The staircase leading 
to the room became blocked with people and falling timber and mortar. 
The gas-fitter was seen rushing wildly down the stairs; but the lad was 
missing. When the people reached the room it was found that the rod 
was blown off, and the apartment filled with slates, timber, and mortal. 
A search was instituted, and it was soon discovered that Mullally was 
buried beneath the rubbish. Efforts were made to remove the débris; 
and at length some men belonging to the Fire Brigade succeeded in getting 
the lad out. He was at once taken to the hospital, but died immediately 
after admission ; the cause of death being asphyxia. Orr, the gas-fitter, 
was also admitted to the hospital; his collar-bone being fractured. He 
stated that he had entered the space between the ceiling and the 100, 
leaving Mullally standing on the top of the ladder, while he walked along 
the rafters to ascertain where the escape of gas was. After going some 
distance with the light, and passing it between the rafters and the wall, 
it caught the escaping gas. He knew nothing further of the matter, 
being knocked down. On recovering consciousness he found himself 
lying on the floor in the same part of the building, covered with a lot 
of rubbish. He knew nothing further about the boy who was assisting 
him. There were several narrow escapes. , 

Last Thursday, an ny ef into the circumstances attending the death ot 
the lad Mullhally was held at the hospital to which he was removed W! 
Orr, the gas-fitter. During the course of the proceedings, the Coronet 
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msrked that as Orr was the man who had caused the explosion, he should 
pe called. His solicitor (Mr. Byrne) not raising any objection to this, Orr 
subsequently volunteered to give evidence, and was permitted to do so. 
He said that when he entered the room where the escape was, he found 
the odour of gas was not very strong. He was told, however, that it had 
been worse earlier in the day. The messenger of the Court (Mr. Burton), 
who was present, took the candle which witness had procured, and tested 
the side of the pendant, and found it to be sound. Witness, who had 
mounted a ladder, then passed the light along the pipes, until he came to 
a small hole in the ceiling, opening into the space between the ceiling and 
the slates. When he came to the hole, there was a rush of dust into his 
face that nearly blinded him. He remained on the ladder, when a ex- 
plosion took place, and witness was blown down; and he knew no more 
until he scrambled out and made for the door. His collar-bone was broken 
and he was bruised in several places. He had not had much to do with 
gas-fittings; but he ventured to say that the gas in the space between the 
ceiling and the roof came from piping in some other room. He was en- 
gaged as & plumber in the Four Courts; and he was sent by a carpenter in 
theemployment of the Board of Works to repair the leakage until a gas- 
fitter came. He did not know any other way of discovering the locality 
of a leakage than with a light. The Coroner remarked that Orr had given 
his evidence in a very straightforward and satisfactory way. After some 
farther evidence, the jury retired, and eventually returned a verdict of 
“Accidental death ;”’ the foreman stating that while they did not attach 
blame to anyone, they had agreed to recommend the parents of the un- 
fortunate lad Mullhally to the kind consideration of Messrs. Daniel and the 
Board of Works, and that a better system for the supervision of the gas 
in the Four Courts should be organized. 

The occurrence has attracted the attention of the Dublin Brassfounders’ 
Society ; who, at a special meeting held Jast Thursday, passed a resolution 
expressive of their regret at the deplorable accident, but at the same time 
protesting against what they regard as certain insinuations which have 
been made in the Dublin papers in reference to the conduct of gas-fitters. 
“ Gas-fitting,” they say, “is a branch of our trade; and no member would 
be so foolish as to act in a manner similar to that which caused the lament- 
able occurrence. The man who undertook the work has no connection 
whatever with our trade; and as long as some establishments find it con- 
venient to send incompetent, or cheap and inexperienced, men to under- 
take work of this description, the same result may be expected.” 





THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF PONTYPOOL. 
Proposep ADOPTION oF OIL. 


At last Wednesday’s meeting of the Pontypool Local Board, the Lighting 
Committee recommended that six oil lamps be procured for some of the 
streets for one month by way of experiment. The Chairman read a letter 
from a firm who had offered to contract for three years to light the street 
lamps as at oy until midnight at £2 12s. 6d. per lamp of 16-candle power, 
or £217s. 6d. per lamp of 20-candle power. They were prepared to light all 
night up to sunrise for £3 12s. 6d.,or £3 17s. 6d. per lamp of 16 and 20 
candle{power respectively. If a contract were entered into hoe seven years 
the lamps would become the property of the Board. The Chairman 
stated that the present cost of gas for lighting uutil midnight was a little 
more than £3. It was for the members to decide whether the difference 
in price justified achange. Mr. Eckersley suggested that the recommen- 
dation of the Committee be confirmed, so that a fair test could be made of 
the light offered them. It was moved and seconded that the best lamps 
be procured as recommended by the Committee. Mr. W. Williams re- 
marked that as the Committee were to have an interview with the Gas 
Company in order to ask for a reduction in price, he thought the best 
way was for the Board to allow the interview to jtake place. Mr. Eckers- 
ley said the Committee had failed to have an audience. But he had no 
objection to deferring the matter for a week. Mr. Greenway was sure that 
oil would not do for street lighting. Besides, they were going out of the 
district to get what could be supplied in the town. As Chairman of the 
Company, he could not refrain from stating that the terms mentioned 


BEYROUT WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual Meeting of this Company was held on Tuesday last, at the 
London Offices, 17, King’s Arms Yard, E.C.—Mr. J. Morris in the chair. 
The Secretary (Mr. E. E. Edwards) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the 
year ending Sept. 30 last were taken as read. These showed that the gross 
revenue for the year amounted to £11,069, as against £10,486 last year; 
being an increase of £583. After making allowances for a proportion of 
the cost of new machinery and the depreciated value of stores, a net balance 
of £5817 remained. 

The CuarrMan said he had in the first place to mention that their Chair- 
man (Mr. E. Easton) was obliged to go to Barbadoes, and so was unable to 
be present at the meeting. With regard to the affairs of the Company, 
Mr. Easton recently visited Beyrout, at the request of the Board; and he 
initiated various changes which, he believed, would ensure economy and 
efficiency, and which the Directors were agreed would prove beneficial to 
the Company. They had many difficulties to contend with at Beyrout, 
one of which was the low rates for water. Many of the inhabitants were 
poor, and could not afford to take the water; while others were penurious, 
and would not pay for a supply, but obtained from their neighbours what 
they required. The Board had now taken the “bull by the horns;” and 
the result of Mr. Easton’s visit was that they had determined to raise the 
rates. They hoped, by exercising judgment and tact, tocarry this through, 
though it was, he must say, a very delicate and important matter in a town 
like Beyrout. The charge up to the Ist of January last was, for ordinary 
purposes, from 20c. to 30c. per cubic metre. Now they were raising it, 
and hoped to be able to maintain it at 35c.; and there was no qnestion that 
the Company were quite within their rights in doing this. They had a 
comparatively small consumption of water for irrigation. When the Com- 
pany was formed they were led to believe, and the idea of the promoters 
was, that there was going to be an enormous use of water for irrigation ; 
but so narrow-minded were the people that for a long time they would 
not take a supply. The charge for water used for this purpose had been 
10c. to 12c.; and they now proposed to raise it to 20c. This had created 
quite a revolution in the town; and the burning question now was the 
water supply. 

Major-General Kaye observed that this was rather a large increase; 
and he thought it would have been better policy to have gradually advanced 
the rates. 

The Carman said that Mr. Easton had been out to Beyrout; and the 
Board had given the question their careful consideration. He did not 
bind himself to say they would get these rates. Apart from this matter 
however, they had a steady increase in their business—for instance, last 
year their gross revenue went up from £10,400 to £11,000. The Company 
were not by any means without hope; but the great disappointment to 
them was that they had taken over an enterprise which began by the 
Engineers and others who projected it promising to the shareholders a 
gross revenue of from £40,000 to £50,010 a year, while after 14 years’ 
working it only amounted to £11,000. The shareholders would see from 
this what great difficulties the Board had to contend with. Replying to 
questions, the Chairman remarked that the Company were not in a worse 
position than last year, as was shown by the increase in the revenue. 
With regard to the item of £444 in the accounts for “ Chairman’s travelling 
expenses to Beyrout, and sundries,” this included Mr. Easton’s fees, and 
he did not receive any remuneration for beinga Director. Their Chair- 
man’s visit to Beyrout would, he believed, ultimately prove of considerable 
advantage to the Company. 

Major-General Kaye remarked that there was a large amountof interest 
due on the preference bonds; and he inquired if there was any chance of 
the holders ever closing in any way and winding up the Company. 

The CuarrMan said he did not think so. This was a very delicate 

| question. They could not pay the full interest on the debentures. The 
interest was 6 per cent., of which they paid 3 per cent. 

Major-General Kaye observed that the interest went on accumulating 
year after year ; and he asked whether interest was paid on this too. 

The Cuarrman replied that the debenture holders had sufficient confi- 





would not be accepted by the Company. Ultimately, it was decided that 
the matter should be deferred until the Committee had had an interview 


with the Directors of the Gas Company. 





Tae SNoptanp Gas OrpER.—At the meeting of the Rochester District 
Highway Board last Tuesday, it was resolved not to oppose the Provisional 
Order for which application has been made to the Board of Trade by the 
Snodland Gas Company. 

Hatsreap Water Suppiy.—A special meeting of the Halstead Local 
Board was held on the 16th inst. to consider the plans of the proposed 
new water-works. Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. C.E., was present, and 


satisfactorily answered several questions upon which further information 


was required by the Board. The plans were accepted, subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. 

Tue Proposep EXTENSION OF THE Hatirax WaTER-Works.—Last Tues- 
day, the statutory meeting of property owners and ratepayers of Halifax, 
to give authority to the Town Council to apply to Parliament for a Bill to 
confer power to construct additional water-works, was held in the Town 
Hall. The Mayor (Alderman Booth) presided, and moved a resolution 
authorizing the Corporation to apply for the Bill, and to charge the neces- 
sary costs upon the borough rate In doing so, he said every one would 
be agreed that if the Corporation did not take action they would be very 
much to blame, as the present position was that they had just half the 
quantity of water in store they had twelve months ago; in other words, 
the reservoirs were only half full. He announced that there was no 
©ppesition to the preamble of the Bill; and expressed the belief that 
the measure would pass in its entirety. The ex-Mayor (Alderman Horsfall) 
seconded the motion, and it was agreed to unanimously. 


Tue Bristo. Water Company’s Extension Scueme.—At the meeting 
of the Abridge Board of Guardians last Tuesday, the Chairman (Mr. 
E. H, Llewellyn, M.P.), referring to the proposed scheme for extending the 
works of the Bristol Water Company, said in his opinion it would act 
most injuriously on the sanitary state of the villages in the Wrington 
Valley if put into operation ; and therefore the matter became worthy of 
the most diligent consideration the Authority could bestow on it. Ifa 
large quantity of water were pumped from the district, somebody must 
: deprived of it. Both in their own interests and on behalf of those whom 
they represented, it behoved the Authority to make it known to the greatest 
— extent how much the Company’s proposals would affect the 

strict, and to offer the utmost resistance to the carrying out of the Com- 
pany’s proposals. Mr. Wood, considering the Chairman’s suggestion a 
800d one, proposed—“ That the opinion of Counsel be obtained as to the 
position of the Rural Sanitary Authority in the matter of their incurring 
Woe in the procuration of evidence in respect of the Bristol Water- 
a 8 Company’s Bill to be promoted in Parliament next Session; and 

at a Committee be appointed to take all necessary steps.” The motion 
was carried unanimously, and a Committee was appointed. 





dence in the Board, and did not claim it. 

Mr. Davinson, referring to the sum paid to the Chairman for travelling 
| expenses, &c., said he thought that, considering the shareholders were not 
| receiving any dividend, it was an unprecedentedly large amount. He also 
| made inquiries as to other items in the accounts; and they were all 
| answered satisfactorily. 

Mr. W. T. WEsTERN seconded the motion for the adoption of the report, 
and it was carried. 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. G. N. Souratty and Mr. W. T. Western) 
and Auditors (Messrs. E. Moore and Son, of London, and Mr. C. Watkins, 
of Beyrout) having been re-elected, the proceedings terminated. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE HALIFAX OUT-TOWNSHIPS. 
A Special Meeting of the Elland Local Board was held last Wednesday 
week to consider the question of the water supply, particularly in reference 
to the proposed application of the Halifax Corporation to Parliament for 
a further extension of their powers in this respect. The history of the 
connection between Elland and the Halifax Corporation in relation to the 
supply of water was given by the Clerk. The district was first included 
within the Corporation's area of supply in the year 1858; but so long ago 
as 1862, when the Corporation were again seeking parliamentary powers, 
the Local Board were anxious for the connection to cease, and petitioned 
to be excluded from the limit. The petition was not successful; but a 
clause was obtained which placed the Board, in the matter of price, on 
the same footing as the largest consumer within the borough, plus 6 per 
cent. per annum on the cost of certain mains. Again, in 1865, the Board 
opposed the Corporation in Parliament, and obtained by agreement a 
practically unlimited supply, at a guaranteed pressure equal to that of the 
Victoria reservoirs ; the Board being simply required to fix once a year 
the maximum and minimum of their requirements for the ensuing twelve 
months. The year 1868 again found the Corporation in Parliament, and 
the Board still in opposition; the result of their action this time being 
to fix the maximum price to be charged for water supplied to the Board 
at 6d. per 1000 gallons. In 1876 the Corporation sought to have in- 
serted in a Bill which they were promoting in that year a clause 
lacing certain restrictions on the quantity to be supplied, and providing 
or arbitration as to the price; but the clause was struck out One was, 
however, inserted providing that on the completion of the works authorized 
by the Act of 1868 the price to be charged should be fixed by fresh agree- 
ment or by arbitration—the rate to be determined on the basis of the actual 
cost to the Corporation of supplying water in bulk to each of the Boards 
or Companies concerned. The Clerk gave it as his opinion that under 
this clause Elland would get water at less than 6d. per 1000 gallons; but 
as the time fixed for the completion of the works had expired, the question 
arose whether this Board and the other Local Boards of the district could 
now insist upon arbitration. It was at least worth while to inquire 
whether the clause was of sufficient value to be retained, and if it was, how 
far the Bill now being promoted affected their position in regard to the 
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clause. In the course of a discussion which followed ; it was stated that the 
Corporation had promised to give the district a better service, by supplying 
from different sources other places which had hitherto drawn upon the 
12-inch main which serves Elland. The opinion was expressed that the 
clause with reference to arbitration ought to be retained, aud any increase 
in the price opposed. The Clerk suggested that Parliament should be 
asked to make the arbitration clause effective now, or at least at the end of 
seven years, whether the new works were completed then or not. It was 
decided that the necessary steps should be taken to give the Board locus 
standi in opposition to the Bill. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsuroa, Saturday. 

The Edinburgh Town Council did little at their meeting on Tuesday, 
except give power to the Lord Provost’s Committee to petition against the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company's Bill. Their own Bill they wisely 
appointed a special day to consider ; and it was left out of account in the 
few remarks that were made.* 

The Edinburgh Water Trust held a meeting on Wednesday, to consider 
the question of filling up the vacancy in the Treasurership caused by the 
death of the late Mr. W. H. Cameron, for which Bailie Anderson has 
offered himself. In the matter of making appointments, the Corporation 
of Edinburgh has anything but a good name, on account of a tendency to 
bestow its patronage by favour; and the proposal which Lord Provost 
Clark made, to remit to the Finance Committee to consider and report 
what arrangements should be made in the Treasurer’s and other depart- 
ments, will doubtless be severely handled. Bailie Anderson, for whom it 
is proposed to wait till he qualifies by a year’s resignation, is admitted by 
everyone to be an excellent man; and those who know him might go 
further and tell of his doing much municipal work which the paid officials 
ought to have dealt with, but were unable to overtake. All the same, it 
is unfortunate for him that this should be the fourth in succession of the 
wealthy public appointments which have been taken by Edinburgh 
Bailies as they have arisen. In the meantime, Mr. Oliver, who has dis- 
charged the duties of Treasurer since Mr. Cameron’s death, is to continue 
to hold office. I wonder if a Bailie will be appointed Treasurer of the Gas 
Trust when it is constituted. 

During the present week the stock of the Edinburgh Gas Company fell 
from £74 to £72 15s.; and the stock of the Edinburgh and Leith Com- 
pany first dropped from £52 10s. to £51 10s., but afterwards rose to £53. 

The Sub-Committee of the Managing Committee of the Arbroath Gas 
Corporation, who a few weeks ago were appointed to look into the question 
of extending the capacity of the gas-works, began the practical portion of 
their duties last week, when they visited the Kirkcaldy Gas-Works. On 
Monday they inspected the Dundee Gas-Works ; and next week they pur- 
yore visiting the gas-works at Glasgow and Greenock. Their object hitherto 

as been to ascertain if it would be advantageous to introduce regenerative 
firing intothe works. The Sub-Committee have also been considering the 
question of providing additional storeage—the more pressing of the two 
questions before them. Their first intention was to erect a new holder 
on @ site immediately to the west of the dock; but it has been found to 
be too small, in view of the proposed entire removal of the works from 
their present situation. The Gas Manager (Mr. lt. 8. Carlow) has accor- 
dingly prepared plans showing how additional storeage could be obtained 
and new works built by utilizing a portion of the town common. For 
this, however, parliamentary sanction would be required. 

The Directors of the Doune Gas Company have appointed Mr. T. Neil, 
of Denny, to manage their works, in place of Mr. J. Rutherford, whose 
resignation I noticed last week. 

Mr. J. Watson, the Engineer of the Dundee Water Trust, has just 
presented to the Commission a statement in support of an application for 
additional remuneration in respect of services in connection with the new 
Lintrathen pipe-track. He says that, when he was appointed in 1871, his 
duties were “to manage and attend to all the works of the Commission, 
and ulso to do the whole duties heretofore performed by Mr. Mackison.” 
He has, he proceeds to say, for many years had responsible and onerous 
engineering duties to perform, in connection with the preparation of 
parliamentary plans and estimates, and in the designing, measuring, and 
carrying out of large and important new works, which were understood, 
in Dundee as elsewhere, to be excluded from the work and duty of the 
Resident Engineer and Manager, and were so excluded in the case of his 
predecessors. He points out that the new works on which he is engaged 
will cost £50,000. On their completion, he will have carried through 
parliamentary works, in connection with the water supply, costing nearly 
£130,000; and on similar works of corresponding extent the Trust were 
charged and paid £10,000. The Committee, after considering the state- 
ment, agreed to recommend that Mr. Watson be paid £500 for his services, 
—one half at Whitsunday next, and the other half on the completion of 
the works. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

Whatever may be the fate of the other proposals embraced in their 
boundaries extension scheme, the Glasgow municipal authorities have 
been worsted in their endeavour to annex that portion of Dumbartonshire 
within which the Dawsholm Gas-Works are situated. At the sitting of 
the Boundaries Commissioners on the 21st inst., the Lanarkshire Com- 
missioners of Supply concluded their evidence in reference to a proposal 
to extend the city so as to absorb some parts of the county. Then the 
time came for the Dumbartonshire county authorities leading the evidence 
which they had prepared regarding the Dawsholm extension scheme, but 
it was found to be unnecessary to support their objections by evidence. 
The Lord Advocate, Chairman of the Commissioners, intervened, and read 
a statement of the decision which he and his colleagues had arrived at on 
the subject, and which was as follows :—“ The Corporation in their evidence 
admitted that the gas-works were the chief, if not the only reason for the 
annexation of the part of Dumbarton included in the extended boundaries. 
The Commissioners are of opinion there is no case for extension on any other 
ground ; and with regard to the gas-works, they think that although it 
might be desirable for some reasons to include them in the city, they can- 
not recommend an extension of boundary altering the existing county 
boundary, except with the consent of parties.” 

The Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee are about to lose the services 
of Mr. J. Baynes, the Chief Surveyor in the inspecting and collecting 
department. Prior to becoming the servant of the Gas Trust in 1869, 
Mr. Baynes had been an employe of the City and Suburban Gas Company 
for a period of 25 years; so that he has been connected with the Glasgow 
gas supply undertaking over the long term of 44 years. It may therefore 
be concluded that he has well earned the retiring allowance of £150 per 
annum which is to be recommended for the approval of the Town Council 


* A brief report is given in another column.—Eb, J.G.L. 


when they hold their next meeting as the Corporation Gas Commisgj 

Iu reorganizing the departments in which Mr. Baynes has so lon, served 
it is intended, I believe, to appoint two Chief Surveyors, one for the hort}, 
side of the Clyde, and the other for all the districts in the area of supply 
on the south of the river. The proposal is that the salary of the forme 
shall begin at £200 per annum, with the chance of rising to £399. ool 
that of the latter commencing at £160, with the prospect of rising to $y 
per annum. There has lately been some talk of still further reorganizing 
the department in question. 

I understand that the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee will short, 
have to consider a formal proposal for erecting at least one additional gas. 
holder at one of the stations on the north side of the Clyde. On the Oceg. 
sion of one of the foggy days within the past few weeks, there was a seyer, 
strain put upon the supplying powers of the Dawsholm works; and | 
should not be surprised if it were eventually resolved to construct another 
large holder at that station, where there are at present in use three holder; 
whose collective capacity is scarcely 4 million cubic feet, whereas the 
making power is very much beyond this quantity. It is just possible thy 
the new holder will be much larger than any of the existing ones, (j 
course, it is intended by-and-by to erect one, in connection with the 
Tradeston works reconstruction and extension scheme, of some 5 million 
cubic feet; but this proposal will not be carried out for some time yet, 
The Act of Parliament authorizing the raising of the necessary capital has 
first to be obtained. I am told that two members of the Sub-Committe 
on Works and Mr. W. Foulis, the General Manager, are at present con. 
sidering the subject of increasing the gasholder capacity ; so that a report 
in regard to the matter may be expected in ordinary course. 

For some time past it has been decmed absolutely necessary to make 
important extensions of the Glasgow Gas Trust meter repairing work. 
shops at Walls Street. It has now been resolved to take down a range of 
dwelling-houses and shops continuous with the present buildings, and 
to erect upon the site an addition to the already extensive workshops; and 
the pipe-yard accommodation in connection with the same works is to be 
increased by an area of about 140 square yards, which is to be acquired 
from the Improvement Trust Committee. 

The Dumfries Water Commissioners held a special meeting last week, 
at which an elaborate report was submitted from a Sub-Committee of 
Works appointed towards the end of last year to inspect and report upon 
the best modes of water filtration in use in London and other places in 
England. The Committee reported that nowhere did they find such good 
water to begin with as at Dumfries, or so little attention paid to filtration; 
for whereas the usual rate of filtration, to be efficient, was 350 gallons a day 
per square yard of filter, at Dumfries the rate was over 1100 gallons. They 
recommended the doubling of the present filtering area, the employment 
of finer top sand, and the introduction of the water to the filters in an 
open chauuel over cascades. ‘The report was referred to the Committee of 

J orks. 

Feeling the need for very materially increasing the water supply of the 
town, the Ardrossan Police Commissioners held a special meeting last 
Monday, which was attended by Mr. A. Leslie, of Messrs. Leslie and Reid, 
Engineers, of Edinburgh. Having resolved upon increasing the supply by 
forming a new reservoir in the Mill Glen, as formerly recommended by 
the Engineers, a Committee of the Commissioners next day made an in- 
spection of the ground ; and the work is to be proceeded with as soon as 
the preliminaries have been arranged. 

Monday's pig-iron market opened flat at 40s. 9d. cash for Scotch 
warrants; but on the following day there was a sharp advance in prices, 
up to 41s. 8d. cash being reached. Subsequently there was a decline; and 
4ls. 1d. was accepted yesterday afternoon. Cleveland and hematite iron 
also fluctuated in price considerably during the week. There are now 83 
blast-furnaces in actual operation in Scotland, as compared with 75 at this 
time last year. 

Very little change is showing itself in .respect of the coal trade. The 
range of prices is still low—disappointingly low for some qualities. In 
nearly all cases the quotations remain unchanged. 





Tue Sewace or Paris.—In the French Chamber of Deputies yesterday 
week, urgency was voted, by 245 votes to 235, for the Bill authorizing 
the utilization of the sewage of Paris for fertilizing purposes, with a view 
to the sanitation of the Seine. The House subsequently adopted the first 
clause of the Bill for the utilization of the sewage in the Plain of Achiéres, 
near St. Germain. 


ProposeD EXTENSION oF THE LeIGH Gas-Works.—At the meeting of the 
Leigh Local Board last Wednesday, a resolution of the Gas Committee was 
confirmed, directing the Clerk to write to the Local Government Board 
stating that the Board are desirous of increasing their borrowing powers 
with a view to the extension of their gas-works, and requesting to know 
the steps to be taken to obtain a Provisional Order for the purpose. 


LeEeps CoRPoRATION WATER SuppLy.—Last Wednesday, at the meeting 
of the Water Committee of the Leeds Corporation, it was resolved to ask 
the Council to authorize the Committee to proceed with the construction 
of a new tunnel from Eccup to the Seven Arches, in accordance with plans 
and specifications prepared by Mr. T. Hewson, the Borough and Water 
Engineer. The new tunnel, which has been several times referred to in 
our columns, will run parallel to the existing Blackmoor Tunnel. The 
estimated cost is £30,000; but this sum includes charges for land, ease- 
ments, tenants’ compensation, costs, and other incidental expenses. 


Tue Tuir~Mere Water Scueme.—The straits in which Manchester is 
being placed with regard to its water supply are having the effect of 
pushing on the work of the Thirlmere scheme. Considerable dilatoriness 
has, says a local paper, hitherto been observed in the undertaking; but 
with the coming spring there is a prospect of the work proceeding in 
earnest. In the Lake district the large cast-iron pipes are being conveyed 
to near the localities where they will be wanted ; fields being hired along 
the route for storeage purposes. The work of tunnelling has hitherto 
proved the most serious and prolonged difficulty, and has had to be 
stopped during winter; but as soon as fine weather sets in and the days 
lengthen, the work will be resumed with activity. 


A Water Suppiy Dispute aT BakeEwELu.—At the meeting of the 
Bakewell Rural Sanitary Authority last week, the Sanitary Inspector re- 

orted that he had made several attempts to lay pipes from tle village of 

addington to Bakewell, so that the latter village might have a supply 
of water. The Taddington people on each occasion assembled in large 
numbers, obstructed his men, and tore up the pipes. The Taddington 
people maintain that the water is exclusively their own; and they say 
they are determined to resist by every means in their power any attempt 
made to take even a portion of it from them. Lord E. Cavendish said he 
believed the Bakewell people were entitled to a supply from this water. 
The Surveyor was ordered to make another attempt to lay the pipes; and 
it was agreed that proceedings should be taken against any person who 
interfered with the work. The Taddington people have held a meeting, 





and resolved to prevent the work being carried out. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpool, Jan. 28. 
of Ammonia.—The market is at present strangely following 


, se action’ at the beginning of last year—a rapid advance, a dead 
sor d then a drop. Now what must be very puzzling to those in- 


nie the market is this remarkable change without any adequate 
poor and it may be argued that there was either not suflicient 
remmentamn for prices to reach such a high level, or that the present drop 
unwarranted. May it be said that both circumstances are the offsprings 
a ulation? It does look very much like it; for in the position it- 
“if there js no material change, and it may further be pointed out that 
n rincipal season is close upon us. But to cease metaphor, and speak 
of facts simply—what has occurred actually? The market began to show 

mptoms of weakness when manufacturers were standing out for prices 
shore £13. Speculators then usurped their position. Consumers noting 
re weaker feeling immediately withdrew, and left the few buyers. re- 
maining masters of the field. Thus lower and lower prices were accepted, 
until £12 10s. has been reached. Shall we go lower? ‘That isa difficult 
uestion. Buyers, speculators, and consumers say “Yes ;” makers say 
No. ” because they are not in straits about selling. Therefore the actual 
and immediate demand must, and only can decide ; and so each one may 
form his opinion according to his lights. Nitrate is rather flat. 






pier, Lonpon, Jan. 28. 
Tar Products.—There has been no exceptional feature in the market 
during the week. Benzols are reported dull; but makers are firm—most 
ofthem being well sold to the end of the current year. The consumption 
of this article is growing rapidly, owing to the better general trade, and to 
its large use for other purposes than colour-making. Pitch continues 
weak; but large sales are being effected. Prices: Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. 


Ops ; and ol, 90 per cent., 3s. 9d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 8d. Toluol, 
3 18 to be i a pn Solvent a why 1s. 3d. “ gallon. Crude naphtha, 
Acquired 3) per cent., 1s. 2d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 
od, per gallon, Pitch, 10s. to 11s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 4s. per gallon. 
St week, Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 
nittee of “A” quality, 1s, 3d. per unit; “ B” quality, 1s. per unit. 
— Upon Ammonia Products.—After an animated week, owing to a turn in the 
laces in rations of speculators, the sulphate market may be said to-day to be 


ich good . But manufacturers are well contracted ; stocks are low; and there 


ration; isevery probability of the market being maintained, although sales have 
ns aday been reported as low as £12 7s. 6d. The price may be given as £12 10s. 
s. They to £1215s. Other prices are: Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with 
>yment arise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree per ton. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. 
he Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton ; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate 
ittee of of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 
of the ’ - 
ng last [From the Chemical Trade Journal, Jan. 28.) 
i Reid, Sulphate of Ammonia.—After reaching £13 at London, Hull, and Leith, 
Ply by sulphate of ammonia has experienced a reverse. We are afraid that the 
le by demand of £13 2s. 6d. at Leith, was “the straw which broke the camel's 
AD in- back.” Rather than pay this price, speculators who had transferred their 
On as business from Hull to Leith in order to weaken the Hu)! market, suddenly 
held aloof, with the result that the Leith sellers were anxious to let go at 
cotch any price. The situation is good, however—stocks are low, and there is 
rices, not any inordinate quantity offeriug; so that unless sales are now made 
; and for forward delivery at lower prices than are now ruling, the market will 
Iron soon come round again, as Continental consumers must shortly appear 
rw 83 with extensive orders. The Continental producers have done better than 
i this their English confréres. Most of them have sold forward till June, at a 
price equal to £13 1s. 3d. at Hull, or £13 5s. at their works. Prices to-day 
The may be said to be £12 12s. 6d. at Hull and Leith, and £12 16s. 3d. London. 


In Beckton is offering at £13; but parcels of outside makes may be had on 
Beckton terms at £12 16s. 3d. for prompt delivery. 

Tar Products.—The weakness which commenced last Tuesday amongst 

beuzols is now beginning to make itself felt; and it may safely be said to- 

Purchasers, or would-be purchasers 


day day that there is no price for benzol. r 
ring on the Manchester market would not name a price they would give, and 
iow several were anxious to sell. It is an awkward feature when sellers have 
irat to ask what prices the purchasers will offerthem. At present it seems a 
on struggle between the large German consumers on the one hand and the 
F English speculators on the other. The German consumers say naturally 
there has been no substantial change since just over a year ago, when 
the benzol was selling at 1s. 6d. It is true the distillers have had to pay a little 
yas more for their tar; but this has been more than compensated for by the 
rd advance in solvent naphtha, creosote, carbolic acid, and anthracene. So 
ors far, this is true; but pitch has stood at such an absurdly low figure that 
ow this must be reckoned in also. Carbolic acid (crude) is, if anything, a shade 
weaker; but the demand for creosote for burning purposes still continues 
14 good. Pyridine continues to move off slowly. We notice a shipment of 
sk two drums from Grimsby, and the s.s. Winsloe and Ophelia, on the 13th 
b inst., took seven drums, valued at £378, to Rotterdam and Hamburg from 
8 the port of London. Several tar contracts of some magnitude are soon to 
r belet; and, under the existing conditions and state of the market, we await 
" their settlement with more than the usual degree of interest. 





Proposep WaTER-WoRKS FoR TrppERARY.—At the meeting of the Tip- 
perary Board of Guardians last Tuesday, a deputation from the Town 
Commissioners and other influential inhabitants of the place attended in 
: connection with the question of providing the town with a systematic 
water supply. The Board decided to take the necessary steps towards 
moving the Local Government Board for Ireland in the matter. 


WEARDALE AND SHILDON District WATER-Works Company.—The report 
of the Directors of this Company for the year ending Dec. 31 last, which 
was issued last week, shows that the net revenue amounted to 
£18,393 188, 3d., including £161 12s. 5d. brought forward. Deducting the 
interim dividend of £7434, there remained an undivided profit of 
£10,421 14s. 9d., from which the Directors recommend to be paid a 
dividend of 2s. per share on 3511 shares of £5 paid, and of 10s. per share 
on 17,600 fully-paid shares ; making an average dividend of £3 12s. 6d. per 
cent. per annum. This will absorb £9151 2s., and leave to be carried 
forward an undivided profit of £1270 12s. 9d. 


Rotuernam Water Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Water Committee 
of the Rotherham Corporation on Monday last week, the subject of the 
leakage at the Boston reservoir, to which the water from Ulley is pumped 

fore it is “ene to the town, came up for discussion. The reservoir is 
at present under repair ; and during the course of the work it has been dis- 
covered that the bottom of the reservoir is practically gone, and that a 
concrete floor will have to be placed there—a work which will cost about 
£400. For some time the locality of the Boston reservoir has been credited 
— having a flowing spring of good water; but now that the repairs are 

ing made the spring has stopped, and it is believed to have been caused 
simply by the defective reservoir. 











Repwctions In Pricz.—The Directors of the Barnet District Gas and 
Water Company announce a reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price 
of gas, on and after the 5th of April ne xt.——The price of gas at Dover has 
been reduced to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, subject to a discount of 3d. per 1000 
feet for prompt payment.——The Durectors of the York United Gas Com- 
pany, in their recently-issued report, an abstract of which appears in 
another column, announce their intention of reducing the price of gas to 
large consumers at the close of the current half year. 


Tue CoNTAMINATION OF THE SHEFFIELD WATER By Leap.—The inhabi- 
tants of Sheffield, especially of those parts of the town which are supplied 
with the lead-contaminated water from Redmires, are taking steps to pro- 
tect themselves from its effects. The Borough Analyst (Mr. A. H. Allen) 
has in operation at his laboratory, a number of filters of various kinds, 
all of which are efficacious in removing every trace of lead from the 
water; and many of the consumers are purchasing these appliances. 
In the meantime, the work of bringing the Redmires water into contact 
with limestone is being pushed on with all possible speed. We learn 
that a sufficient length of conduit has already been treated to ensure 
considerable effect on the water. 


Tue NortHern Coat Trape.—With the colder weather there has been 
ncreased activity in the coal trade of the North. The demand for 
steam coals has been rather better, and there has been a very good inquir 
for household qualities; high prices being asked. In the gas coa 
trade there is very full activity at the chief collieries; and before there is 
much falling off, itis possible that the trade to the Baltic ports may be 
in preparation, so that there is the probability of a good season—the 
universal growth in the consumption of gas benefiting the coal trade of 
the North greatly. There is a fair demand for gas coke, especially for 
the cement trade ; but the supply is very large, and at some of the northern 
works stocks are rather heavy. 


Tue Water Suppty or Mm-Kent.—At the meeting of the Rochester 
District Highway Board last Tuesday, a letter was received from the 
ty sey of the Mid-Kent Water Company (which, it may be remembered, 
1as for its object the supply of water to Snodland, East Malling, West 
Malling, Halling, and other places in Kent), asking the Board to sanction 
the Provisional Order now being applied for to the Board of Trade, for 
carrying out their scheme ; the Rodeeter Board having jurisdiction over 
the highways at Halling. The Clerk explained the Act of Parliament on 
the matter, and said that when the Company obtained their Order they 
would have the power to open roads for laying down pipes, &c., but would 
be compelled, under a penalty, to reinstate them at once. Mr. Russ, the 
Engineer of the Company, in answer to questions, stated that the Order 
would embody the Water-Works Clauses Act, which stipulated that the 
price to be — pe to public bodies should be 6d. per 1000 gallons. The 
Company aimed at giving a constant supply day and night; and they 
would not charge for water used at fires. The sanction of the Board was 
given to the scheme. 


Tue Quatity or Marpstone Gas.—At the meeting of the Maidstone 
Local Board last Wednesday, Mr. M. A. Adams reported the quality of 
the gas to be as follows :—Illuminating power, 15°13 candles ; sulphuretted 
hydrogen, none; ammonia, 1°72 grains per 100 cubic feet; sulphur, 12°03 
grains per 100 cubic feet. Mr. Adams also presented a special report, in 
consequence of some complaints having been made at the last meeting of the 
Board with respect t» the quality of the gas. It appeared that although 
the gas had been occasionally below the standard (15 candles), on the 
average it was above. Alderman Doe remarked that as he was one of the 
members who complained, he was pleased to hear Mr. Adams's satisfac- 
tory report. It might be that the eyesight of those who complained was 
not quite so good as it might be, and they imagined something was wrong 
with the gas. Mr. Anscombe said they were obliged to accept Mr. Adams's 
report as to the illuminating power; but his complaint was about the 
colour of the gas. Heshould like to hear what Mr. Adams had to say on 
this point. It would be well to call the Gas Company's attention to the 
report, and also to the colour of the gas. Mr. Anscombe's suggestion is to 
be acted upon. 


York Unirep Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of this Com- 
pany, which has just been issued, states that the balance of revenue 
account carried to profit and loss amounts to £6823. Of this sum £364 
has been paid for the half-year’s interest on money borrowed on mortgage; 
leaving £6469 available for dividend. This latter amount falls short of the 
sum required (£6600) by about £131; but as this deficiency is chargeable 
upon the surplus — of previous years, the Directors recommend that 
the usual rate of dividend of 5s. per share upon the old, and 4s. per share, 
or 5 per cent. per annum, upon the new shares, should be declared, free of 
income-tax. The Directors point out that the small deficiency alluded to 
is more apparent than real; the profits of the December half year being 
invariably less than those of the June half—the surplus for last June 
having amounted to £1642 8s. 7d. This surplus, although somewhat excep- 
tionally large, coupled with the steady progress now being made in the 
Company’s business, enables the Directors to carry out a long-standing 
resolution to make a further reduction in the price of gas to large con- 
sumers. They therefore announce that after the close of the current half 
year the price of gas, where the annual consumption is 500,000 and under 
1,000,000 cubic feet, will be reduced from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; and where it is 1,000,000 cubic feet and upwards, the price will be re- 
duced to 2s. per 1000 feet. 


Tae Proposep Exectric Licutinc Expertment at Braprorp.—A 
meeting of the members of the Gas Committee of the Bradford Corpora- 
tion was held last Friday, at the Town Hall, to confer with Dr. J. S. Hop- 
kinson, F.R.S., of London, in reference to the electric lighting of portions 
of the borough by the Corporation. Mr. J. N. Shoolbred, M.Inst. C.E., 
having prepared a scheme upon a basis suggested by the Committee, it 
was thought desirable that an eminent authority on such matters should 
be called in, with a view of some feasible scheme being adopted. Dr. Hop- 
kinson, accompanied by the members of the Committee, examined various 
sites for the necessary plant required in carrying out the suggested 
scheme, and concurred in the view of the Committee that certain land 
belonging to the Corporation, in Bolton Road, was the most suitable. As 
to the area to be supplied with the electric light, it was thought desirable 
that an installation be laid down, on the site suggested, of sufficient power 
to supply the central portion of the town, lying in the vicinity of Kirkgate 
and Market Street, as already approved by the Council, to be on the low- 
pressure continuous-current principle. As a result of the interview, it 
was ordered that a specification of the proposed works should be prepared 
by Mr. Shoolbred, to be submitted to Dr. Hopkinson; and this being 
approved, the works will be let by tender. The specification will be 
framed to give an opportunity to the Council to secure the best electrical 
appliances possible, compatible with the cost being brought within the 
sum of £15,000 propo to be expended by the Corporation as a first 
outlay ; the works to be so arranged that, if deemed necessary, they may 
be extended in accordance with the wishes of the Council. 
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FEATHERSTONE Water SuppLy.—The Featherstone Local Board have 
unanimously appointed Mr. Malcolm Paterson, M. Inst. C.E., of Bradford, to 
design and carry out the water scheme reported on by him in October last, 
the estimated cost of which is £7300. ‘The water is to be purchased in 
bulk from Wakefield, and the works will consist of a line of conduit, covered 
reservoir, and distributing mains. 

SrrTincBouRNE Water SuppLty.—Doubts are entertained whether the 
present supply of water will be sufficient to meet the future wants of the 
residents in the Sittingbourne district. Within the past few years the 
water-works scheme, established by the Sittingbourne Local Board, has 
been singularly successful ; but, in order to be prepared for any emergency 
that might arise, they have determined to increase the supply. With this 
object in view, they have accepted a contract for the boring of another 
well at the works ; and it is estimated that when completed this will 
enable them to effectually cope with the demands in the driest season. 

CAMBRIDGE WATER Suppiy.—At the half-yearly meeting of the Cambridge 
Water Company last Thursday—the Rev. Dr. Perowne (Master of Corpus 
Christi) presiding—a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum was 
declared ; leaving a balance of £2192 to be carried forward. The Directors’ 
remuneration was increased by 100 guineas per annum. The Manager 
(Mr. W. W. Gray) reported that during the half year water from the 
Company’s works had been laid on to 294 premises, the increased rental 
derivable from which was £261 per annum. The total number of premises 
now supplied is 11,194. On Sept. 30 last, as reported in the JouRNAL at 
the time, the water from the original source of the Company’s works, at 
Cherryhinton, was turned on to the mains for the new works at Fulbourn, 
and also to the supply-main to the village ; and the works there have now 
been commenced. 

SaLes or SHares.—At the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last 
Tuesday, Mr. Alfred Richards sold a number of shares in the Harrow and 
Romford Gas Companies, and £378 of stock in The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. The latter comprised £268 of “J” stock, and £75 of 6 per cent. and 
£25 of 44 per cent. perpetual debenture stock, which sold respectively at 
the rates of £268, £166, and £124 per cent. Ten £10 fully-paid shares in 
the Harrow Gas Company (the last yearly dividend upon which was 74 per 
cent) sold at £16 123. 6d. each; and 40 similar shares realized an addi- 
tional 2s. 6d. each. The shares disposed of in the Romford Gas Company 
consisted of 187 of the “ A” class, and 40 of the “‘ B”’ class ; the first-named 
receiving 10 per cent. dividend, and the latter 7 percent. The“ A” shares 
sold as follows :—20 at £11 10s.; 50 at £11 23. 6d.; and 117 at £11. The 
“B” shares all realized £8 each.——An Adventurer’s share and a King’s 
share in the New River Company, have just been sold in their entirety, 
through Messrs. Fox and Bousfield, as also a fraction of a King’s share, 
at sums amounting to £171,000. 

THe CONVEYANCE OF THE VYRNWY WATER ACROSS THE MersEey.—At the 
meeting of the General Purposes Committee of the Manchester City 
Council last Thursday, the Deputy Town Clerk stated that he had re- 
ceived from the Board of Trade a communication in reference to the 
inquiry held in November last (as reported in the JouRNAL at the time) in 
regard to the proposal of the Liverpool Corporation to lay pipes in the 
bed of the Mersey, for the conveyance of the Vyrnwy water into the city. 
This arrangement, it may be remembered, was ener by the Local 
Authorities interested in the Manchester Ship Canal, as being detrimental 
tothe navigation. As the result of the inquiry, the Board of Trade have 
ordered that so much of the aqueduct as will be situate below the bed of 
the Mersey shall be laid throughout the whole breadth of the navigable 
channel at such a depth as to provide that the — portion of any con- 
tributing material connected with the aqueduct shall not be less than 17 
feet below Ordnance datum. The power to make this order was given to 
the Board by section 16 of the Liverpool Corporation Water Act, 1880. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST, 
(For Monty Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 185.) 
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| | When \ze | . . Paid jane Yield 
Issue, |Share) ex Bas NAME. | eg Fall.) "pon 
| Dividend. 73) shan | Peices |"fh"| inven. 
| RS | Wk.| ment, 
£ | p.c.| GAS COMPANIES, £aa 
590,000, 10 |14 Oct. | 104 |Alliance & Dublin 10 P. C.. 10 |{8}— — 194} 576 
100,000 20 |80 Nov.| 10 |Bahia, Limited . ; 20 | 25 | +1 |3 00 
200,000 5 |16 Nov.! 74 |Bombay, Limited . er 5 77h }++ 15 09 
380,000 Stck.'31 Aug. | 114 Brentford Consolidated 4 100 )224—229) .. |t1g 3 
310,000) 4 | 9 8t| Do. New. . 100 |163—168) .. |1 1g 9 
220,000, 20 15 Sept.! 104 Brighton & Hove, Original - 20 | 43— =| -4 8H 
820,000} 20 (14 Ocr. 114 {British 29 | 45—4 415 9 
278,750 10 |16Nov.| 8 Buenos Ayres (New) Limited 10 | |134— 143 +4 510 4 
147,740, 20 12Aug.| 7 (Cagliari, Limited ° 500 
5F0,000 Stck. 14 Oct. | 134 |Commercial, Old Stock : 415 9 
130,000 _,, 99 104 ed ae -- 419 9 
121,284 ,, |29 Dec. Do. 4p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |120--125| :: |g 12 0 
557,320, 20 15 Dec. 12 Continental Uibn, Limited 20 | 44—45 |-4 5 6 4 
242.680 4 » |13 Do. New 69&'72| 14 ‘804 —314' .. 15 6 8 
200,000 | 9 Do. 7 p.c. Pref..| 20 | 85—87 |+1 /417 g 
75,000 Sick. 29 Sept. 10 crystal Palace — + + 100 |200—210) .. /415 3 
125,000, ,, ” 7 | Do. p.¢ 100 |138—143 .. /4 1719 
50,000 6 Do. 6 p.c. ‘Pref... 100 |124—129 .. 418 9 
234,069 io 27 Jan. | 12 European, Limited . 10 | 24-25") .. 416 6 
90,000 10 » | 22 Do. New. . 74,164-174*| .. 5 210 
177,030 10 ” | 12 Do. do. 5 | 11—12*| .. |5 0 0 
€,468,150 Stck. 31 Aug. | 12} {Gaslight & Ons & Ordinary 100 |256—259 +2 414 7 
100,000, ,, . To “Do. B, 4 p. c. max.| 100 | 96—101! .. (3.19 9 
665,000, _,, ” 10 Do. C, D.& E, 10 p.c. Pf. 100 |258—2 2638 .. 316 1 
30,009 ,, » | & Do, F,5 p.c. Prf. .| 100 |124— 120 .. |8.17 6 
60,000 ,, - | 74 Do. G,74p.c. do. . 100 |182—187 402 
1,300,000 ,, » 1% Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |166—171 .. '4 119 
463,000 ,, o 10 | Do. J,10 p. c. Prf. .| 100 |257—262 .. 316 4 
1,061,150 ,, 15 Dec.! 4 Do. 4 p. c. Deb. Stk. 100 |118—115' .. 3 9 & 
294,850 ,, » | & Do. 44 p.c. do. 100 122—127 .. 310 
650,000 { 6 Do. 6 p.c. . 100 oe +» BIL O 
8,600,000 Steck. 16 Nov. | 10 Imperial Continental . 100 207-210 +1 415 & 
75,000 5 15 Dee. | 6 Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd) 5 44—54 oo 8 O13 
560,000 10) | 10Oct. | 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb. 100 |118—115 .. 4 61) 
541,920 20 16 Nov.| 6 (Monte Video, Limited 20 |1945—203 .. 517 1 
150,000, 5 (30 Nov.| 10 Oriental, Limited . 5 | 94—97 - 6 &§ 
60,000' 5 (29Sept.| 8 (Ottoman, Limited . 5 | 64-74 .. (5 6 8 
90,000 10 |14O0ct. | 10 (San Paulo, Limited 16—17 +4 517 8 
500,000 Stck. 31 Aug. | 153 | South pa iaaaaaaes A Stock $20-—825,+1 1415 4 
1,850,000 a ed B do 3-256 +3 413 o 
25,750) ,, a 4 iB C do.. 100} 270 +244 16 % 
500,000 » |\29Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.., 100 134-139. +1 3 11 1 
60,000 5 31 Aug. 11 Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig., 5 | 11—13 - 4409 
| | 
| | WATER COMPANIES. | 
717,382 Stck.|29 Dec.| 9 Chelsea, Ordinary. . . . 100 240—245 +2 318 5 
1,720,560 Stck.|29 Dec.| 7 East London, ~iagaed - «+ 100 /192—197 +1 3811 1 
700.000 50 |15 Dec.|; 9 Grand Junction. ° 50 |120—125 -—1 |3 12 0 
708,000 Stck.|16 Nov.' 10 Kent . 100 |259—264 +1 |3 15 % 
1,043,800 100 |29 Dec. 9 Lambeth, ‘Op. c. max. 100 237—242 .. 314 4 
406,200 100 | a Do. ibe. c. max. 100 |1s5—189 .. 319 4 
200,000 Steck. 29 Sept. | Do. . c. Deb. Stk, . 100 |114—119)+2 |38 7 2 
500,000 100 |27 Jan. | 135 New River, Rew Shares. . 100 |322-327*}+2 814 2 
1,000,000 Stck. } p. c. Deb. Stk. . 100 |114-119*'+1 |8 7.2 
742,300 Stck.|15 Dec. | é sthwk & V’xhall,10 p.c.max. 100 163—168,+1 |3 11 5 
126,500 100 Do. 74 p. c. a 100 |152—157, .. (816 5 
1,155,066 Stck.|15 Dec. 10 |West Middlesex . . 100 |258—262| 3 16 0 
*Rx div. 














~ COMMISSIONS.” 





WE the undersigned Gas-Meter Manufacturers have resolved to 


intimate our agreement to pay no “Commissions,” directly or indirectly, 


from this date. 


Jan. 31, 1888. 


J. & J. BRADDOCK, 
JAS. MILNE & SON. 
GEORGE NEWTON, 


(Signed) 
W. & B, COWAN, 


GEORGE ORME & CO. 


W. PARKINSON & CO, 





NOTE.—An opportunity has been gicen to every Meter 


Maker to endorse the above Resolution. 


MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
T Company, Limited, advise their friends that the 
tatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.An 

d such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 


only represen 


r 
drew 


nan 
Stephens? ad Office. They further state that the royal- 


FIRE-CLAY RETOR' 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 


For Prices apply to James 
Broad Street, E.C., 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 


Make only the best quality of 
Ps, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 


All descriptions kept in Stock. 
AWRIE AND Co, 68, Old 


Sole Agents for London and 








IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
nate of A ; woer 








Spent Oxide and Sul 


120 and 121, NEWGaTR STREET. Lonpon. Ec. 





from the He 

i them extend over an area of more |p... : _ 

Cet O0 acres, andare held fore longterm of geass. | Disteiet. Telegeaphte Address: “ Benwat, Louson.” SULPHURIC ACID. 

They employ their own overseers and labourers, = | evar ti a JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 

chere are 52 ENS Profits between them an | A LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 

- ‘iress 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad MILLBANK STREET, Lonvon, 8.W. making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 

(Telegraphic Address : “ PRECISION LONDON.”} _ | #nd colour, 2 : 

Highest References and all particulars supplied on 


Street, Lonpon, &.U, 


Joun Wm. O’Nerr1, 
Managing Director. 





‘ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 


the Gas PuriricaTion anp CHEMICAL CoMPANY, | 


Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, | _ 


Lonvon, E.C. 


AND WATER WORKS. 


Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpinsurcH, ScoTLanp. | Lonxpon, E.C. 


_ CANNEL COAL, 
OHN ROMANS & SON, 
Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved | the above, which is specially adapted for making White 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, | Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS | quantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 
| th 


| Makers of 


et and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and | 


Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus,|*®PPlication. 


Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 


| 


} 


en sf 
EDINBURGH, 


*,* Bee Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 


Gauges, &c., &. 


this week’s issue. 


J oun RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of SULPHURIC ACID, from Brimstone, for Sulphate 

of A ia making. Highest ae of Sulphate 
e 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 


e year. 


of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitrio). 
References given to Gas Companies. wy 


LPHERT’S Natural Oxide of Iron— 
SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from the 
finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 
and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification. 
The sole representative for selling this Oxide is A. C. 
FraskEr (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Biidgewater 





For price a terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 


Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL—- Qe QA QZ IAT IAT ES <Szo SO., 


“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 


Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines. 

They have never sought 


to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 


duce _Machinery of tke 
very highest quality. 
LL 
The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 
They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
24,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
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TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 


sure. 
NO OTHER MAKER CAN 
DO THIS. 























GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

Se., &c. 





Caialogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 


satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 





ONLY 79 REVOLUTIONS PER MIsuT#. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO."S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic fee per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the Errineguam StrREEt Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 


SPENT LIMES NO LONGER WASTE PRODUCTS! 


G. R. HISLOP’S PATENT REGENERATIVE PROCESS 


MOST EFFECTIVELY AND ECONOMICALLY RESTORES LIME WASTES CONTINUOUSLY. 


The Patentee having under his several Patents effected a complete solution of the Spent Lime difficulty, most confidently solicits the consideration of the fact by 
i s of Gas Companies, Gas Corporations, and other Spent Lime producers. The adoption of these Patents secures the following amongst otber 











the Eng sand Manag é 
advantages, viz.:—1st. Nuisance is avoided, and the utmost convenience and comfort in Gas purification are secured, 2nd. The Lime is recovered at from one-third to 
one-half the cost of new Lime, or from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per Ton (depending on extent of works and working charges). 8rd. The lime is either recovered for Building and 
ses, or specially and continuously for Gas purification—no limit being assigned to its durability. 4th. Nearly the whole of the valuable sulphur is 

The process has been worked for a considerable 


Agricultural pu 
collected and sold. 5th. By the Patentee’s Improved Furnace, breeze or inferior cannel coke only is required as a fuel. 
time by several important Gas Companies and Corporations throughout the Kingdom, and with the most satisfactory results The Patentee erects, proves, and grants 


working on very moderate terms. 
Further particulars may be had on application to A. F. Wiison, Esq., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 5, Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon Street, London, Agent for London; 
J E. Fisher, Esq., Stourbridge, Agent for the rest of England, Wales, and Ireland; or to the Patentee— 


GEO. R. HISLOP, Engineer, GAS-WORKS, PAISLEY, N.B. 


HANNA, DONALD, & WILSON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 
GAS ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE 


ERECTION OF GAS AND WATER WORKS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDERS, 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON GASHOLDER-TANKS, 


IMPROVED FIXED OR TRAVELLING HYDRAULIC PURIFIER-COVER LIFTERS, 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, EXHAUSTERS, AND PUMPING-ENGINES, 
TAR AND LIQUOR PUMPS, HYDRAULIC SLUICE AND SLIDE VALVES, LAMP-POSTS AND HYDRANTS COMBINED. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9, FENCHURCH STREET, E.c. 
ABERCORN FOUNDRY & ABBEY WORKS, PAISLEY, N.B. 
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SULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


WANTED, a Re-engagement as Clerk of 
WORKS or INSPECTOR. Accustomed to Gas 
and Water Works construction. First-class references 
and testimonials. ’ 
Address No. }. 67, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueer Street, E.C. 





A MANAGER Wanted for a Gas-Works 
in Italy ; make about 30 millions. A knowledge 
of Italian is necessary. Applicant must be able to 
produce unexceptionable references as to character and 
integrity. State age, experience, and salary required. 

Address No. 1576, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Srreert, E.C. 


G J. EVESON, Birmingham, has a 
e special lot of splendid NORTH WALES 
SMOOTH CANNEL for immediate Delivery. Inquiries 
invited. 


AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GrorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 


CorNWALL. 











“SIEMENS PATENT REGENERATIVE GAS- 
BURNERS.” 


FOR SALE. 
A LOT of these Burners may be had at 


half list price. 
Apply to D. M. Netson anp Sons, Gas Engineers, 
GLasGow. 
For SALE—A Station Meter, in orna- 
mental square case, 40,000 cubic feet per hour, 
fitted with Clock, Tell-tale Pressure-Gauges, &c., in very 
good condition. Made by Messrs.W. and B. Cowan. To 
be removed to make room for a larger one. 
For price and furtber particulars, apply to Messrs. R. 
Latptaw AND Son, EpixspurGuH; or G. R. Histor, Esq., 
Gas-Works, PaIsLEy. 


LEIGH LOCAL BOARD. | 
THE Gas Committee of the Leigh Local 
Board invite TENDERS for 40 RETORTS, and a 
quantity of BRICKS, CLAY, &c. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘“ Retorts,” and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Gas Department, to be sent in not 
later than Monday, the 20th of February next, 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

Further particulars on application to 

ALFRED T, FLETCHER, Manager, &c. 

Gas- Works, Leigh, Lancs., Jan. 24, 1888. 


TO CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS, Etc. 
THE Corporation of Birkenhead are 


prepared to receive TENDERS for the purchase 
of abou 350 tons of SPENT OXIDE, now lying at their 
Gas- Works. 

Forms of tender and samples may be obtained from 
the Gas Engineer, Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., at the Gas- 
Works, Thomas Street. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘Tender for Spent 
Oxide,” to be sent in to me not later than 5 p.m. on 
Friday, the 3rd of February, 1888. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any offer. 

. By order, 
ALFRED Git, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, Jan. 24, 1888. 


LEEDS CORPORATION. 


GAS DEPARTMENT. 
(PENDERS required as below :— 


For Turned and Bored and other Pipes, Bends, 
Tees, Syphon Wells, and other Irregular Pipes. 

For Brass Main Cocks. 

For 24, 3, and 4 inch Self-faced Bradford and Hali- 
fix Flags. 

For Craven or Derbyshire Lime. 

For Retort Mouthpieces, Stand-Pipes, Door-Frames, 
Special Bends, Tees, Flange-Pipes, &c. 

For Wrought-Iron Tubes. 

Sample bundles of ?-inch Tubes to be sent, addressed 
to the Stores Department, Gas-Works, Meadow Lane, 
not later than Saturday, the 11th of February next. 

Samples may be seen on application at the Stores 
Department, aforesaid ; and forms of Tender and Speci- 
fication may be bad of Mr. Lupton, at the Offices of the 
Gas Department, Municipal Buildings. 

Endorsed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, will 
be received not Jater than Wednesday, the 15th of 
February next, and no tender will be considered except 
on the form provided. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 


CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 
RETORT-HOUSE. 








‘THE Charlbury Gas-Works, with a 
+ Railway Station Coal Wharf,to LET on LEASE | 
from March 81, for three, five, or seven years. Inspec- | 
tion is invited. 

Tenders to J. M. Atsricut, Honorary Secretary, 
Charlbury Gas Company, Limited, on or before Friday, | 
March 9, | 888. 





STENCIL PLATES. 


TO ENGINEERS AND ALL WHO DRAW PLANS. 


yo BE SOLD, a magnificently executed 
Set for LETTERING PLANS, &c. The Set 
consists of TEN COMPLETE SETS of ALPHABETS, 
lain, shaded, and ornamental; FOUR SETS of 
IGURES in various Styles; and FIFTY PLATES of | 
all the principal words used upon Engineering Drawings, | 
including Scales, Points, Corners, &c.,in a mahogany 
case, with Brushes. Price for the whole, 30s. | 
Apply to Mr. G. BAKER, 22, Orpingley Road, Hornsey 
Road, Lonpon, N. 





BRUSSELS GA§-WORKS. 
TENDERS FOR BUILDING A GASHOLDER. 
THE Guild of Burgomaster and Sheriffs 


of the City of Brussels will proceed on Tuesday, 
the 28th of Fegruary, 1888, at One o’clock precisely, in 
one of the Chavabers of the Hétel de Ville, to open 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of the Metallic 
portion of a TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, of 37,000 
eubic metres capacity, to be built at the Gas-Works, 
Quai des Usines, Laeken. 

The plans may be seen at the Offices of the Gas- 
Works every day (holidays excepted), from 10 to 
4 o’clock. 

Copies of the plans and scale of charges may be 
obtained at 1 franc each plan and each scale of 
charges, or 50 francs for the complete set. Security 
15,000 francs. 


LANCASTER CORPORATION, 


THE Gas Committee of the Lancaster 

Corporation invite TENDERS for the supply of 
800 yards of 8-inch Cast-iron GAS-MAINS, turned and 
bored joints, cast vertically in dry sand, with socket 
end downwards, and spigot end cut off in lathe. Each 
pipe to weigh 3 cwt. 0 qrs. 24 lbs., coated, tested, and in 
9-feet lengths. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Mains,” to 
state price per ton on rails Lancaster, to be sent on or 
before the 13th prox., to THomas Swainson, Esq., Town 
Clerk, Lancaster. 

C. ArmITAGE, Manager, 





Gas-Works, Lancaster, Jan. 24, 1888. 


CORPORATION OF WIGAN. 
GAS DEPARTMENT. 


THE Committee invite Tenders for the 
supply of SULPHURIC ACID for one year, 
commencing on the 26th of March next. 

Particulars from the undersigned. 

The lowest tender not ily pted 
_ Tenders, sealed and endorsed “ Vitriol,” to be de- 
liv — to the Town Clerk, onor before Tuesday, Feb. 1‘, 
next. 





‘ Jos. Timmins, Engineer. 
Gas-Wcrks, Wigan, Jan. 24, 1888, a 





ConTRACT No. 4. 
HE Gas Commiitee of the above 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the erection of a RETORT-HOUSE and COAL- 


| STORES (Brickwork only) at their Aylestone Road 


Works. 

Plans may be seen, and specification, bill of 
quantities, and form of tender obtained, upon appli- 
cation at the Engineer’s Office, Aylestone Road 


| Gas-Works. 


Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
and endorsed, “Tender for Retort-House and Coal- 
Stores,” to be delivered at the Gas Offices, Millstone 
Lane, Leicester, not later than .1 o’clock a.m., on 
Saturday, Feb. 11 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

ALFRED Coxson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas Offices, Millstone Lane, 

Leicester, Jan. 19, 1888. 


CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


GASHOLDER. 
Contrict No. 


5. 
HE Gas Committee of the above 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply and erection of a TELESCOPIC GAS- 
HOLDER, 197 ft. 6 in. diameter, at their Aylestone 
Road Works. 

Plans may be seen, and specification and form of 
tender obtained, upon application at the Gas Offices, 
Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
and endorsed “Tender for Gasholder,” to be delivered 
at these Offices not later than 11 o’clock a.m., on 
Saturday, Feb. 11 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

ALFRED Corson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas Offices, Millstone Lane, 

Leicester, Jan. 19, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF BIRMINGHAM. 


GAS DEPARTMENT. 
tHE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Birminghamare prepared toreceive TENDERS 
for the TAR to be produced at their various Works from 
the 30th of June next, for a period of one or two years, 
or for one year and then subject to termination of the 
Contract on three months’ notice on either side. 

The quantities to be dealt with in the year ending 

June 30, 1889, are estimated as follows :— 
Saltley Works. . . . 9000 tons 
Windsor Street Works . 7800 ,, 
Adderley Street Works . 2400 ,, 
Swan Village Works. . 2550 ,, 

The Committee will receive Tenders either at a fixed 
price per ton, or at a varying price to be calculated on 
the actual returns obtained from timeto time on the 
sale of the products derived trom the Tar, provided 
that in such case the Contractor is dealing only with 
the Corporation Tar. 

The Corporation will be willing to Let on Lease Land 
| on which Tar-Works could be erected, or they would 
| erect Works on their own Land and Rent them to the 

Contractor. 
Forms and Conditions of tender may be obtained on 
application to me. 











Epwin Smita, Secretary. 
Borough G~s Offices, Council House, F 7 
Birmingham, Dec. 31, 1887. 

























a” 


BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT. 
TO IRONFOUNDERS, 
HE Corporation request Tenders {, goin 


9-inch, 10-inch, and 12-inch Socket and Spigo: 
MAIN PIPES, each 9 feet long, exclusive of socke, 
Also for IRREGULAR PIPES and BRANCHRy 
Weights to be marked with White Paint, and not 1, 
exceed the following weights per yard :—9-inch, 144 }he . 
10-inch, 170 Ibs. ; 12-inch, 212 Ibs. - 
Tenders, stating price per ton, delivered free at 
Heaton Norris, or Edgeley Station, to be addresseq 4, 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee, endorsed “Main 
Pipes,” not later than Wednesday, the 8th day og we 
February, 1888. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


= oe ww. ee 


JAMES JACQUES, Engineer, 
Millgate Works, Stockport, Jan. 26, 1888, 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, _ 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Half. ts 
YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors in this Company will be held at this 
Office on Friday, the 10th day of Februarynext, at Twelye 
o’clock (noon) precisely, to transact the usual busines. 
including the Declaration of a Dividend for the Hajj. 
Year ending on the 3lst day of December last, and ty 
elect Directors and Auditors in the place of those who 
will at such Meeting go out of Office, in compliance 
with the Company’s Acts or Schemes of Amalgamation, 
By order, 
Joun ORWELL PHILLIPs, 
Secretary and General Manager, 
Chief Office—Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, 8.W., Jan. 25, 1888. 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Ordi. 

NARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors of this Company will be held at the 
Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge, in the Borough of 
Southwark, on Wednesday, the 22nd day of February 
next, at Two o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, to receive 
the Directors’ Report and the Accounts of the Com- 
pany for the Year ended the 31st of December last, and 
to declare a Dividend; to elect two Directors and one 
Auditor in the place of those retiring by rotation; to 
increase the remuneration of the Secretary, and for 
other purposes. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the Sth day 
of February next until after the Meeting. 

By order of the Board, 
Frank Busu, Secretary. 
Offices—709a, Old Kent Road, 8.E., 
Jan. 26, 1888. 








WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY GASLIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 


THE Ordinary General Meeting of the 


Proprietors of the above Company will be held 
at the Company’s Offices, North Street, Wandsworth, on 
Thursday, the 23rd of February next, at Five o'clock 
in the Evening precisely, for the purpose of the 
Declaration of a Dividend, the Election of Directors 
and Auditors, and the transaction of the General 
Business of the Company. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 10th till 
the 23rd of February, both days inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
W. Cromarty, Secretary. 
Offices—North Street, Wandsworth, 
Jan. 27, 1888. 





PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS 
ACT, 1883. 


IN THE MATTER OF Letters Patent granted to Jony 
Imray, of 28, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, in the County of Middlesex, for *‘ Improved 
Means and Apparatus for Producing Intense White 
Light.” (A communication.) Dated the 24th of 
May, 1880; No. 2110. 


Notice is hereby given that Charles 
Clamond, of Paris, in the French Republic (the 
Assignee of the said Letters Patent), has applied for leave 
to AMEND the SPECIFICATION numbered as above. 
A Copy of the Specification as proposed to be amended 
can be inspected at the Patent Office ; and particulars 
of the proposed Amendment were set forth in the 
“Official Journal of the Patent Office,” issued on the 
14th of January, | 888. ’ 
Any person intending to oppose the said application 
must leave particulars of his objections thereto (on 
Form G) at the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Build- 
ings, London, W.C., within one calendar month from 
the date hereof. 
Dated this 14th day of January, 1888, 








(Signed) H, Reaper Lack, 
Comptroller-General. 
THE USE OF 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA and SPENT LIME 
AGRI CULT URE. 
(THE following Leaflets, for distribution 


by Gas Companies and Corporations among 
possible purchasers of Sulphate of Ammonia and Spent 
Lime, are still on sale :— 
“ON THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF AMMO- 
NIUM SALTS IN AGRICULTURE.” By Pro- 
fessor Foster, M.A., F.C.S., &c., Lecturer 12 
Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital. Price 10s. 
per 100, post free. 
“ON THE COMPOSITION AND USE OF GAS 
LIME IN AGRICULTURE.” By (the late) Dr. 
A. Vortcxer, Professor of Chemistry to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Price 
5s. per 100, post free. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of 
2d. in Stamps. 


Lonpon: 





WALTER KING, 11, Bour Court Freer St rEzT, B.C 
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THE REFORM IN PROGRESS. 
Tue continued progress of the reform movement is highly 
satisfactory ; and it is almost possible to declare even now 
that the worst of the conflict is over. A number of meter 
makers have, in the most public manner, “ burnt their boats ;”’ 
and the mechanical -engineers and makers of general appa- 
ratus are following suit. Negotiations are actually going on 


among the gasholder makers and general gas-works apparatus 
manufacturers for the conclusion and publication of a mutual 
engagement against paying commissions to gas officials. This 
declaration will probably appear in next week’s Jourat, as 
there was not time to procure the signatures of the leading 
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atta oT present issue. There may be a little difficulty in securing 
eee. _.... . PSE | the adhesion of some of the best engineering firms to any 


declaration of such a kind; since they have not been in the 
habit of doing business in this way, and may regard the offer 
of any such pledge for the future as superfluous, if not de- 
rogatory. We trust, however, that this consideration, reason- 
able as it is, and any other personal or trade objections that 
might prevent fair-dealing firms from publicly joining in this 
movement, will be waived in view of the pressing nature 
of the occasion. A little more of this, and corruption where 
it at present exists among gas-works officials, must die out for 
want of sustenance. We may say at once that the response 
to our appeal from the trading element in the gas industry 
has been highly gratifying, and proves thatif, as is frequently 
asserted, the manufacturers and their travellers began the 
mischief by tempting the agents of their customers, they have 
had enough of it, and are anxious now to place their business 
relations upon a proper footing. We have received an extra- 
ordinary number and variety of letters upon this subject from 
manufacturers as well as gas-works officials, whereof we are 
only able to publish a comparatively small and mild sample. 
The letters marked “ private,” or otherwise protected from 
publication, are usually of a much more startling character, 
like that communication alluded to last week, which gave the 
absolute statistics of corruption in the meter trade. It will 
be easily understood that the people who are best qualified by 
experience to treat of this subject are precisely those who, for 
business reasons, are compelled to remain in the background. 
The truly satisfactory part of these confidential communica- 
tions is that the authors, while freely confessing to the exist- 
ence and magnitude of the “‘ commission” system, and also to 
their own share in it, always conclude by protesting their abhor- 
rence of it, and declaring that, if they are only met half way by 
a sufficient number of Gas Companies and Corporations, they 
will abandon it for evermore. We think that, now the traders 
have testified as strongly as they possibly can to their desire 
to purify their methods of business, it is time for the gas 
officials to come forward, and take the necessary steps for 
holding that Pure Trade Conference already alluded to in the 
course of these articles, which will be the fitting response on 
the part of the purchasers to the advances of the suppliers. 
Nobody at present appears inclined to move first in this matter. 
We repeat—as the opportunity for expressing appreciation of 
the action may not offer again—that the bold initiative of the 
manufacturers does them the highest credit. They must have 
known that publishing their names in connection with any 
engagement of the kind meant exclusion, at least for the time 
being, from some of their oldest customers’ books ; but they 
were willing to put up with this penalty, such as it is, in the 
cause which experience of both sides has persuaded them is the 
best. Ifthey should ever be driven to abandon their present 
attitude, it will be the greatest disgrace that could possibly 
befall the gas industry. We look to the friends of fair dealing 
in the industry to preserve it from this last degradation. 
This is not at all a sentimental cause that we have taken 
up. We do not call upon traders and officials to forswear 
bribery in their mutual relations merely on account of the 
theoretical wrong of the practice; although, even if this were 
the only reason for condemning it, there would be ample 
justification for following our actual course. No; in this 
matter, as in all others, ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,” even 
for those who require matter-of-fact reasons for everything 
they do. The ‘“‘ commission ” system, like all other corrupt 
money transactions—like burglary, coining, betting, and 
gambling—is simply a system of waste. Men who take 
“ commissions ” upon meters and fittings flatter themselves 
that the seller pays the money, because the list price would 
remain the same whether they took blackmail or not. Those 
who have tried both ways, however, know full well that 
this apparent simplicity of the ‘‘ commission "’ system does 
not endure in practice, and that when a man is bought by 
a “commission ” by any manufacturer, his freedom of action 
is gone. The man who buys him makes a profit out of the 
transaction somehow. This is an aspect of the question that 
should be particularly studied by gas directors and committee- 
men who know that their officials accept ‘‘ commissions ” 
from traders in lieu of a suitable equivalent of salary. It is 
a wasteful way of paying an official who should be respon- 
sible for the quality of the goods bought by him. If a gas 
manager, receiving (say) £250 a year, is kept contented by 
being allowed to accept bribes to the extent of (say) another 
£200 a year, it does not require very keen perception to under- 
stand that the suppliers of goods who find this additional 
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sum would surely not do so unless it paid them. How much 
profit would the average dealer in gas-works supplies require 
upon this subsidy of £200 a year, which is, by the hollowest 
of fictions, supposed to be paid out of his own pocket? It is 
not too much to say, having regard to the illegality of the 
whole thing, and consequently to the impossibility of imposing 
any real check, that for every £1 received by gas-works 
officials by way of ‘‘commissions,” even of the customary 
order, the ratepayers and gas consumers eventually have to 
pay £5. If this is an exaggerated view of the case, we are 
open to conviction. 

When one leaves the consideration of bribery in connec- 
tion with the comparatively small matters of meters, stoves 
—by the way, are we to hear anything from the stove makers 
on this movement ?—tubes, and fittings, and locks into the 
question as it affects supplies of coal, it is like opening a 
fresh problem, the factors in which are entirely different 
from those already contemplated. In the first place, there 
is no self-delusion on the part of the men who take “‘ com- 
‘* missions” on coal. They know full well that every penny 
paid over to them was previously put on the invoice; and if 
they form any excuses to themselves for robbing their em- 
ployers to this extent, these cannot differ in kind from those 
with which a pilfering grocer’s assistant endeavours to soothe 
his conscience. It is not at all likely, however, that men of 
this stamp trouble themselves for any such matter. All they 
think of is the amount of cash they can squeeze for them- 
selves out of the coal bills, without attracting attention and 
entailing exposure. If they could get half-a-crown a ton, 
they would take it cheerfully; but lacking this, they pocket 
the more easily hidden sixpences. It is reported to us that 
some of the men who do this sort of thing despise the usual 
‘* pickings ” out of meters and small supplies; holding their 
heads high the while, in supreme confidence that their opera- 
tions are conducted too cleverly to be found out. We shall 
not waste time in appeals to men of this stamp. What 
appears to us to be more practical is to ask coal-owners who 
put allowances for ‘“‘commissions” on their coal, to make 
quite sure this is necessary, and further to ascertain 
that the money finds its way into the right hands. There 
is apparently a widespread conviction among coal-owners 
that business is to be influenced by foul means—that con- 
tracts for gas coal are at times, in plain language, to be 
obtained by ‘‘ squaring ” somebody. When a coal-owner enter- 
tains this idea, he readily falls a victim to the first impudent 
schemer who knows his weakness. Suppose, for example, 
that the coal contracts for a certain gas-works are open to 
free competition, and are awarded in accordance with some 
system of selection which may be either known or unknown 
to the tenderers. The contracts in such cases sometimes fall 
in apparently quite capricious fashion ; and nothing will con- 
vince some of the unsuccessful competitors that there is no 
‘* hocus-pocus ”’ in the process of selection. Then comes the 
opportunity of the astute Jeremy Diddlers of the coal trade. 
One of these gentry will go to a disappointed tenderer, and 
easily persuade him that, by arranging to pay him, J. D., a 
little bonus of sixpence a ton to divide among the right 
men,-a more satisfactory result will be secured next time. 
There is nothing to prevent this little game keing repeated 
with half-a-dozen different coal-owners, all, of course, under 
bond of secrecy. Then, if any one or more of these victims 
should happen to be successful, Mr. Jeremy Diddler quietly 
pockets his ‘‘ commission”’ on a few thousand tons of coal, 
and walks off with his tongue in his cheek. It is with him 
a case of everything to win and nothing to lose. He can 
explain to the disappointed competitors that some other man 
offered a bigger bribe, and cheer them up with hopes for the 
future. Meanwhile, of course, the reputation of the gas 
manager is prejudiced without cause. This little illustration 
is founded on absolute fact ; and there are men who will read 
these lines who could name all the characters in the farce. 
Hence we say to the coal-owners, ‘If you will pay blackmail, 
‘* take the trouble to make sure who gets it.” 

We have no desire to jest on so grave a subject; but the 
developments of iniquity are often ludicrous enough. Now 
and then rogues overreach themselves; and then everybody 
laughs at them without mercy. Seriously, however, it may 
be asked ofcoal-owners whether bribery is necessary for the 
success of their business. Could they not shake it off, like a 
nightmare, and conduct their affairs openly in the light of 
day? Itis never too late to mend ; and the opportunity now 
offers of breaking loose from an abominable system. Will 
it be embraced ? Unfortunately, we cannot appeal hopefully, 
in regard to this matter, to the few gas officials—and we 





a 
honestly believe that they are few—who habitually taky 


“commission” on coals. They are beyond correction, Jy 
the interest of the coal trade, however, now and for long past 
a depressed industry, it is to be hoped that coal-owners wij] 
emancipate themselves from the bondage into which the 

have been led, in some cases, by that very common failing 
—proneness to trace in our own disappointments the wicked. 
ness of others. We cannot deny that there is much that 
might be mended in regard to the award of coal contracts by 
some Gas Companies and Corporations. Irritating customs 
and traditions, to say nothing about the besetting evil of 
‘‘red-tapeism,” perplex coal-owners in their dealings with 
Gas Companies, and inspire in them a perfectly natural 
desire to get round their difficulties somehow. It is very 
exasperating to a coal-owner to find that some trade riya] 
has the custom of certain large purchasers of coal whom he 
for his part cannot get hold of. Business is conducted by 
some Gas Companies in a way that gives colour to the most 
unpleasant suspicions ; and the system of long contracts, to 
which many boards of directors cling with insane tenacity, 
offers scope for a variety of curious operations, the sound of 
which gets abroad and begets the suspicion that all is not 
quite fair and above-board. We always advocate the buying 
of coal at market prices, and shortening contracts until they 
are no special prizes for anybody. If suspicion is not wholly 
removed from transactions at current prices, the room for it 
is materially curtailed. Even the present agitation, un- 
pleasant as it is, will not be without its subsidiary benefit 
if it should result not merely in attaining its direct object, 
but also in further discrediting the wasteful and obsolete 
system of long contracts for gas-works supplies. 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY’S REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


Tue report of the Directors and the statement of accounts of 
the last half-year’s working of The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany have been issued. The report is rather longer than is 
usual; occupying a closely-printed page of the pamphlet con- 
taining the forms of account, &c. It begins by reciting that, 
after providing for all preferential and fixed charges, there 
remains on the six months’ working a profit of £408,268, out 
of which, as already announced, the Directors recommend a 
dividend on the ordinary stock after the rate of 12} per cent. 
per annum. This payment will absorb £334,936, and leave a 
balance to be carried forward of £73,332, which will be added 
to the sum of £156,961 brought from the previous account; 
making a total of £230,293 to be carried to the credit of the 
current half year, and to meet the diminution of revenue to 
be expected from the reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet now 
in force. All this is really very wonderful, considering that 
just a year ago the Company were paying 12 per cent., gave 
no sign of any intention to reduce their prices, and did not 
carry forward more than £55,850; the dividend being only 
provided for by taking more out of the undivided balance than 
was left in, To return, however, to the report. The Directors 
explain the improved condition of the Company by referring 
to a rise in the value of residuals, coupled with a steady and 
satisfactory increase in the gas-rental, which we shall have 
to notice when dealing with the details of the accounts. 

Then comes a small paragraph which may mean much or 
little. It is declared that ‘‘to stimulate an extended use of 
‘‘ gas among the labouring classes, the Directors have an- 
“‘ nounced their readiness to contract with the owners of 
‘“‘ workmen’s houses for supplying and fixing, for a small 
‘* weekly rental, the necessary services and internal fittings.” 
This is indeed a surprise; but anybody who knows Mr. J. 
Orwell Phillips, the Secretary and General Manager of the 
Company, will never permit himself to be greatly startled at 
any new departure announced from the Horseferry Road. As 
a matter of fact, we believe that the policy expressed in 
this movement has been cherished by Mr. Phillips for 
a good many years; and he is to be congratulated upon 
having at last found a favourable opportunity for developing 
it in action. It is to be hoped that the wisdom of this move- 
ment will not be baulked of its reward by stiffness and 
awkwardness on the part of the subordinate officials of the 
Company, who have been too generally credited with per- 
forming their duties in relation to the public with Russian 
rigidity. If his device does not speedily show the results 
to be naturally expected of it, however, Mr. Phillips may be 
trusted to lose no time in asking “the reason why;” and 
there have of late been sufficient clearances of inefficients and 
superfluities among the lower officers to inspire the whole 
service with a wholesome desire for the success of the 
General Manager's projects. 
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The report goes on to refer to the position of the Com- 
with regard to the celebrated steam-roller question ; 
stating that while the Courts have given the Company all 
they have claimed, the Metropolitan Board of Works have 
evinced a desire to “‘turn the flank” of the position by 
means of a Bill in the next session of Parliament. Then 
comes a really delicious piece of special pleading. The 
Directors, ‘‘ with much regret,” report ‘‘ a serious encroach- 
«ment upon their district by the South Metropolitan Gas 
“Company.” Seeing that the matter has been pending 
for more than a year, and has been discussed in general 
meeting, it is rather curious that the Directors should in- 
troduce it now as though it were something arising afresh 
out of the operations of the past six months. It is per- 
haps to be permitted to litigants to assert their own view 
of a case to be the right one, or else fault might be found 
with the Chartered Directors for attempting to prejudge 
the point at issue by thus roundly declaring that the 
South Metropolitan Company are encroachers. They are, 
however, compelled to admit in the very next sentence that 
their own view has not been supported by the “Court of 
« Law” to which they “referred the matter;” and that, 
in consequence of this reverse, an appeal is being proceeded 
with. It would be dramatic if the decision of the Appeal 
Court could be obtained in time for the Governor (Colonel 
Makins, M.P.) to announce it at the meeting on Friday 
next, as he did the result of the Chancery action. The 
amalgamation negotiations with the South Metropolitan 
Company are also briefly mentioned in the report, which may 
afford an opportunity for something to be said upon this 
topic at the meeting. The report concludes with an an- 
nouncement, with an expression of regret, of the loss sus- 
tained by the Directors in the death of their colleague 
Mr. Harry Chubb, who was Secretary of the late Imperial Gas 
Company, and of the appointment of Mr. John Aird, M.P., 
in his place. Superior practical knowledge in the impor- 
tant departments of coal supply and general contracts for 
engineering works should now be at the command of the 
Board, therefore, in the persons of Mr. Stephenson Clarke and 
Mr. John Aird. Though these gentlemen are personally pre- 
cluded from taking contracts under the Company, they will, of 
course, know where to place them to the best advantage. 

Turning next to the accounts, we observe that the gas- 
rental is £1,233,450, as compared with £1,203,059 for the 
corresponding period of last year, or an increase of £30,391. 
Residual products have brought in £297,508, as against 
£244,840, or a substantial rise of £52,663, which is fair reason 
indeed for the Directors’ jubilation. Altogether, with slight 
additional revenue from other sources, the receipts amount to 
£1,562,441, as against £1,478,638, or a gross increase of 
£83,808. This, however, would not carry the Board very 
far on their new course, if it were not supplemented by sub- 
stantial economies on the other side. Coals have cost 
£15,000 more; and there are slight increases under the 
heads of wages and salaries, although purification is rather 
cheaper. Under the head of repairs and maintenance, 
however, there has been another tremendous cut; bringing this 
item down from £160,112 to £108,211. The operation of the 
pruning-knife is visible also in the entries relating to repair 
and maintenance of mains and service-pipes, and repair and 
renewal of meters; the former having dropped from £40,940 
to £24,654, and the latter from £23,019 to £15,868. Thus 
In these three lines alone the Directors have saved £75,838 
towards the surplus of which they are so proud. It would 
perhaps have looked queer if they had admitted “‘ savings in 
“repairs and maintenance” to a place in the report next the 
“improvement in the value of residuals, coupled with the 
“‘ steady and satisfactory increase in the gas-rental,” to which 
they attribute their swollen balance. Law charges are rather 
high again this time, thanks to the brigade of eminent Counsel 
whom the Board think fit to employ upon their lawsuits. 
Altogether, the gross expenditure has fallen from £1,050,470 
to £991,681, or a decrease of £58,789. The balance carried 
forward has consequently risen from £428,163 to £570,760. 
It is with rather a hopeless feeling that a commentator con- 
templates the published accounts of a Company who can 
work such astonishing changes in their apparent position by 
4 simple order from head-quarters. The figures, of course, 
are reliable; but who can tell what they really mean ? 

There is little else to notice in these accounts. The 
Directors have managed to show a net increased capital ex- 
penditure for the six months of only £3206. The extra gas 
sold for the half year was 34 per cent. There is an improve- 
ment in the coal account—the quantity of cannel carbonized 








having dropped from 14,470 tons to 11,082 tons; while the 
weight of common coal rose from 802,510 tons to 838,527 
tons. None of the other statements appears to call for special 
comment. With an extra quarter per cent. of dividend to put 
the proprietors upon good terms with themselves and the 
Board, and with more money in hand, Colonel Makins 
should have an easy task on Friday. 


ANOTHER PHASE OF THE “SALFORD SCANDAL.” 


Since our first leading article, on the “‘ commission” system, 
for this week was written, a lurid light has been thrown upon 
the chief topic therein discussed—the shady side of the gas 
coal business—by the arrest of Mr. Samuel Hunter, late 
Manager of the Salford Corporation Gas-Works, upon a 
charge of forgery. It is alleged against the accused that he 
obtained payment of large sums of money from Messrs. Pope 
and Pearson, Limited, colliery proprietors of Normanton, by 
way of “‘ commission ” at the rate of 10d. per ton upon coal 
supplied by them for the Salford Gas-Works, by persuading 
them that the payment in question was authorized by the 
Salford Gas Committee. The evidence to this effect, which 
satisfied the colliery-owners at the time, was a letter purport- 
ing to be signed by Alderman Sharp, the then Chairman of 
the Committee ; and it is now charged against Mr. Hunter 
that he either forged this signature or uttered it knowing it 
to be a forgery. The accused has been brought before the 
Salford Magistrates, and remanded without bail. It is under- 
stood that the case will not be proceeded with for a fortnight, 
to allow time for the preparation of the defence; the matter 
being admittedly complicated, and the particular act, on 
information of which the warrant for Mr. Hunter's arrest was 
issued, having occurred so long ago as 1880. It was stated 
in Court that the defence will consist of denial that the signa- 
ture in question is a forgery. We are extremely loth to 
publish anything tending to intensify the feeling which this 
occurrence must awaken throughout the whole body of mem- 
bers of the gas industry of the country. The statement 
speaks for itself; and so we would leave it, with the remark 
that if the incident was to come at all, it could scarcely 
have fallen more opportunely for the public good than now, 
in the midst of a general movement that will, it is hoped, 
render impossible any repetition of such a charge. 








Tue AustraLasiaN Gas Association, Luwirep.—This Company 
has just been registered with a nominal capital of £250,000; and 
we understand that the first issue of shares has already been 

rivately subscribed by the Directors and their friends. Mr. H. L. 

ammack, Director of the Commercial Gas Company, is Chair- 
man; and Mr. J. Coates, C.E., who has had good colonial experi- 
ence, is the Managing Director and Engineer. The main object 
of the Company is to consolidate under one management gas 
undertakings in rising towns in the Australian colonies. 


SewaGeE PuriFicaTIon By ELectriciry.—Referring to the scheme 
for the treatment of sewage by electricity, of which some particulars 
were given in the JournaL for the 10th ult., Mr. G. W. Muir, in 
a letter to the Glasgow Herald, has called attention to the fact 
that this is not a novelty; various patents having been taken out 
for electric processes. He says: ‘‘ The first I am acquainted with 
is dated in 1858 (No. 1499), and the last 1874 (No. 265). We may 
conclude that since none of these patents have come into practical use 
they were not successful. This is to be regretted, as, if sewage can 
be purified by passing an electric current through it without adding 
to its bulk, the treatment will thereby be simplified and cheapened.” 
Mr. Muir adds that he has unsuccessfully tried to get further and 
reliable information about Mr. Webster's process; but even if it is 
as unsuccessful as others have been, there is, he points out, the con- 
solation of knowing that sewage purification by chemicals is in 
successful operation in many towns. 


PRESENTATION TO ALDERMAN AveRY.—Last Friday, a gathering 
of past and present members of the Water Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation took place, for the purpose of presenting an 
address to Alderman Avery, on the occasion of his retirement 
from the chairmanship of the Water Committee, after holding this 
position for a period of twelve years. The proceedings were con- 
sequent upon a resolution passed by the Committee on Dec. 2 last 
year, when it was thought that Alderman Avery should not be per- 
mitted to sever his connection with an undertaking with which he 
had so long been associated without some tangible token of his 
colleagues’ appreciation of his services, and their regard for himself 

ersonally. This took the form of a richly-illuminated address, 
ia in crimson morocco; and it was presented by Alderman 
Sir T. Martineau, who referred at length to the progress of the 
water undertaking. In acknowledging the gift, Alderman Avery 
said he parted from the Committee with profound regret, but with 
the pleasant recollection that he had been permitted to co-operate 
with them for so many years in carrying out what he believed to 
be a very great work. He expressed a hope that the friendships 
which had thus been formed would continue unbroken. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Redietos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

(For Stock anp SuHare List, see p. 249.) 
Tue past week has been unfavourable to prices on the Stock 
Exchange; being full of warlike alarm and uncertainty, and 
culminating with the incident of the publication of the Austro- 
German treaty. Nearly all the markets had been very sensitive 
during the week, and operators had been cautious; but Saturday 
was the flattest day of all. Hardly any descriptions have escaped 
the weakening influence ; not even high-class investments. Con- 
sols are about ? lower. Gas securities have not been exempt, 
and show a slight retrogression from the figures of the preced- 
ing week. Gaslight ‘‘A’’ has fluctuated. In the earlier part of 
the week it was quiet and firm; rising gradually till on Thurs- 
day it was done at 259—the top price. A reaction then set in; 
aud it fell away, and was marked on Saturday at 255}—the 
lowest of the week. The Directors’ report and the accounts for 
the last half year were then to hand; but there was nothing appa- 
rent in them to account for a fall, but rather the reverse. South 
Metropolitan ‘‘ B’’ has been more dealt in, and at somewhat lower 
figures; the buyers’ price having been put down 2. The‘ A” 
stock, however, shows no abatement. Imperial Continental looked 
like rising at the beginning of the week ; but eventually it closed un- 
changed. Other variations are few and unimportant. Transac- 
tions in Water have been remarkable for the activity in New River, 
which has been well supported at a slight advance. The value of 
this Company’s debenture stock is becoming better appreciated, 
and now ranks as a3} per cent. security. The Money Market 
continues very easy; and a further reduction of the Bank-rate last 
Thursday was quite within the range of possibility. The daily 
Operations on the Stock Exchange have been: Monday opened 
with some promise of firmness; but it was not fulfilled, and 
prices mostly closed weaker. Gas was fairly busy, and good prices 
were marked; but the only advance in quotation was 4 in Buenos 
Ayres. Water was unusually active. Lambeth 10 per cents. rose 
2; and New River, 1. General weakness prevailed on Tuesday ; 
but Gas stocks were firm and unchanged. Water had another busy 
day ; several stocks changing hands at existing prices. The chief 
markets were dull again on Wednesday; and Gas was much 
quieter. Continental Union new receded 3. Water was active 
again—especially New River, in which several transactions were 
marked—but prices remained as before. The general dulness 
continued through Thursday; in fact, all through the week only 
mining speculations had any life in them. Gaslight “*A” was 
much dealt in ; closing apparently on the down track. Transactions 
in other issues were not remarkable. Water was quieter. Every- 
thing was flaton Friday. Gaslight ‘‘ A ”’ fell 1; but there was not 
much doing in it. Water was fairly active and unchanged. 
Saturday was very heavy; but the closing prices were rather 
better than the worst of the day. Gas was mostly quiet; but 
Gaslight ‘A’? was 4 weaker. The only feature in Water was a 
rise of 3 in New River debentures. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

RENEWED PROPOSALS FOR THE AMENDMENT OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT— 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT LEAMINGTON AND ELSEWHERE—THE HOUSE-TO- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC LIGHT SUPPLY COMPANY AND MR. ROBERT HAMMOND. 

Tue electricians are looking forward with considerable interest to 

the opening of Parliament, to learn whether anything is likely to 

be done to modify the Electric Lighting Act. Major Flood Page, 

Secretary and Manager of the Edison and Swan Company, has 

written along letterto The Times to restate the claims of electricians 

‘*to be relieved from the hindrances which Parliament, legislating 

at a time of unfortunate electrical speculation and excitement, 

thought fit to place in the way of the development of public central 
electrical lighting.’’ It is remarkable how all electricians, when 
they have occasion (which is tolerably often), to load the Electric 

Lighting Act with their own failures, keep silence respecting 

the wonderful enthusiasm with which the electrical speculators 

of 1883 threatened to take advantage of the Act; frightening 
quiet Corporations and Local Boards all over the country with 
notices of Provisional Orders, which many of these respectable 
bodies took seriously. However, letting these bygones be bygones, 
Major Flood Page makes out a very plausible case, reciting all the 
recent parliamentary attempts to procure the amendment of the 
obnoxious Act; his chief point being that what has failed, 
several times over, to be done through pressure of other 
matters, has now a good claim to the early attention of 
our legislators. Major Flood Page’s appeal naturally drew a reply 
from Lord Thurlow, who declared that he intends to reintroduce 
his own Bill, which passed the House of Lords last year, in default 
of any satisfactory Government measure. We should be very 
pleased to see the Electric Lighting Act amended in respect of the 
principle wen which electric lighting undertakings are to be pur- 
chaseable by local authorities; for we hold the opinion that the 
fundamental idea upon which the Act was constructed—that 
public authorities have the right to the reversion of all property 
made by the skill and energy of public supply companies—is 
erroneous. At the same time electricians will deceive themselves 
if they imagine that Parliament will consent to allow them to 
claim any money payment for the “ goodwill” created by statute. 

Yor the rest, we cannot but think that electricians will make the 

way for amendments of the Act much easier, if they will address 

themselves to practical proofs that they can create a paying business 





in electric lighting in any English town where they can agres 
with the local authorities to go on without troubling the Board of 
Trade. At present there is grave and sound suspicion that the 
outcry against the Electric Lighting Act is factitious. 

Leamington is a town where success in electric lighting Upon 
a commercial basis should be easily obtained, upon the showing 
of electricians themselves. It is very certain, moreover, that the 
spectacle of a prosperous concern of the kind in Leamingtoy 
would inspire electricians everywhere to fresh onslaughts upon the 
Electric Lighting Act and upon the Money Market. According ty 
the Electrical Review, however, the working of the Leamington 
installation has hitherto left much to be desired. The Mayor and 
Corporation of the town are disposed to show every kindness to 
the struggling electricians. But light must be had somehow; anj 
this has been anything but regular of late. Mysterious faults jp 
the distributing cables have manifested themselves by their effects - 
and the partizans of electricity were just on the point of reluct. 
antly concluding that they must fall back upon gas again, when 
the source of trouble was detected, and matters began to improve, 
The really noteworthy part of this matter is the repetition, in this 
Leamington case, of the truism that ‘familiarity breeds cop. 
tempt ’’ in electric lighting matters. Our ears are filled day after 
day with glowing accounts of the successes of electricians in 
America and on the Continent. What we are not told in connection 
with these doings, however, is the vexatious interruptions of light. 
ing and the “‘accidents’’ incidental to this hasty multiplication 
of dynamos and lamps. We only discover these things when the 
matter of electric lighting is brought home in some familiar 
example. With every fresh attempt at lighting from a central 
station, hopes are expressed that the shortcomings of the earlier 
ventures in the same direction may cease to appear ; but, so far, 
the hope has not been realized to any noticeable extent. 

As we suspected, Mr. Robert Hammond is the guiding spirit of 
the House-to-House Electric Light Supply Company, Limited, 
although his connection with the venture has not been made very 
prominent. Ofcourse, we do not seek to imply that the enterprise 
in question is the worse in any respect for this connection. On the 
contrary, Mr. R. Hammond should be, from his large experience, 
one of the best living authorities upon the important question of 
how not to doit, as posed in regard to making an electric lighting 
company successful ina pecuniary sense. As the avenue to success 
often leads through failure, therefore, it is quite possible that the 
House-to-House Electric Lighting Company may be reserved to 
benefit to the full from Mr. Hammond's accumulated experience. 
We learn the fact of Mr. Hammond's connection with the Company 
from a letter which he wrote to the Electrical Review, in answer 
to some unkind remarks from a writer who seems to think that the 
House-to-House Company’s proposed plan of operations lacks foun- 
dation. Itis the idea of this Company, as explained in previous 
comments upon their projects, to form electrical supply centres 
wherever fifty initial subscribers can be found to guarantee a rental 
of 2000 lights. Mr. Hammond’s critic lms cruelly pointed out that 
in such circumstances the intervention of the Company will not 
be needed, as the fifty can form their own Company, and divide 
any profit among themselves, without needing to call in the House- 
to-House Company. Mr. Hammond triumphantly argues that 
although this is possible, it is never done; and hence the opening 
for his Company. He does not see, however, that the reply to his 
own argument is, let the House-to-House Company prove that 
people can be induced by the Company to do what they will not 
do for themselves. This can only be shown by that successful com- 
mercial career which may be in store for the Company, but which 
has not, as far as we have heard, yet been entered upon. 





Tue Arrest oF Mr. Samurt Hunter.—Our Manchester Cor- 
respondent writes: ‘‘To say that Mr. Hunter’s arrest has caused 
a sensation is to use language which most inadequately describes 
the amount of feeling which the event has excited. Nothing of 
the kind was anticipated, even’ by those who presume to be well 
informed of what is passing in the inner circles of the Salford Cor- 
poration ; and to those who are numbered amongst the friends 
and intimate acquaintances of Mr. Hunter, the news came as a 
bolt out of a clear sky. Ever since the famous trial and his dis- 
missal from his post under the Salford Corporation, Mr. Hunter 
has been accustomed to go about much as before those greatly 
talked-of events. He has been seen frequently at the theatres 
and other places of public resort. During the several months in 
which the Royal Jubilee Exhibition remained open last summer, 
he was to be often met there; and his visits were said to be of 
almost daily occurrence. Of late his name has been associated 
with a syndicate which was formed to ‘run’ Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West show during its stay in Manchester. Rumour has it that 
he is largely interested in this venture; and his name is popularly 
connected with various other financial operations of a more or less 
bold character. The public interest in him has been maintained 
by the discussion, so vigorously carried on, as to matters affecting 
the administration of the Salford Gas-Works, and by the various 
ee connected with the ‘ restitution’ suit which has been 

rought against him by the Corporation. Whatever interest has 
been taken in this matter—and further revelations were naturally 
expected—has, however, been overshadowed by the criminal pro- 
ceedings now commenced. Nor has this interest been diminished 
by the hint dropped by Counsel as to the line the defence will take. 
More than this it would not be wise or proper to say while the 
case is still pending.” 
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WORK FOR THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE 
GAS INSTITUTE. 

Ir is surprising that the unexceptional facilities possessed by The 
Gas Institute for collecting useful technical information, and pre- 
senting it to the members in a readily digestible form, have not 
been utilized to a greater extent than has been done. In 1881-2 
qa series of statistics relative to condensation, &c., were collected 
from the members, and published in the Transactions for 1882; 
and, though somewhat voluminous, they contain a great deal of 
aseful information, available to those who carefully study them. 
Then, again, in the following year, The Gas Institute was the 
medium for the carrying out and publication of an exhaustive series 
of tests upon gas-stoves; and the improvements which followed 
the issue of this report were so marked as almost to initiate a new 
era in gas cooking and heating. At the time a marked extension 
of the use of gas for such purposes became the general experience, 
wherever it was sold at anything like a moderate price ; and this 
still continues. For the last few years, however, anything in the 
way of work for the Research Committee has been in abeyance. 
Whatever the reasons for this may be, it certainly is not because 
there is any lack of fresh fields for exploration. Looking at the 
extent and magnitude of the gas industry, it is surprising to 
notice the paucity of information on such subjects as the follow- 
ing:—The proportion of impurities usually present in coal gas at 
different stages of the condensing and purifying processes, such as 
at the outlet of the hydraulic main, the outlet of the condenser, 
and after passing through scrubbers and washers; the behaviour 
of lime and oxide in the purifiers in regard to the actual quantity 
of impurities that they will take up; and of many important 
matters of detail in connection with the distillation of coal. 

Until within the last few years a great difficulty in the way has 
been the lack of processes and apparatus sufficiently accurate, and 
at the same time not involving any great expenditure of time or 
the special exercise of skill, for the quantitative determination of 
the impuritities, &c., in coal gas. But surely this objection no 
longer exists. To say nothing of the frequent contributions on 
this subject which have appeared in these columns, from the pens 
of practical investigators such as Messrs. Lewis T. Wright, Norton 
H. Humphrys, John T. Sheard, C. W. Folkard, and many others, 
there is the scheme originated by Professor Wanklyn, involving 
the use of his one-tenth of a cubic foot gas-bottle, and described 
at length in his book, ‘‘ The Gas Engineer’s Chemical Manual,” 
and a numerous variety of burettes, absorption vessels, &c., for the 
examination of gases, mostly originated in Germany, and described 
at meetings of the Chemical Society or the Society of Chemical 
Industry, and duly noticed from time to time in the JoURNAL. 
Special constituents in gases can now be calculated directly by 
passing a known volume of gas through tared absorption-tubes 
charged with appropriate reagents, as proposed by Mr. Lewis T. 
Wright; by causing a known volume to bubble through liquid 
reagents, and subsequenily titrating it, of which Mr. Sheard’s car- 
bonic acid test forms a type; by treatment with the Wanklyn 
bottle; and by the use of Bunte’s, Hempel’s, and other burettes 
and absorbing vessels, as described in ‘* Winkler’s Gas Analysis.” 
So that there is no lack of sufficient material to work upon in the 
selection of suitable processes. Indeed, if anything, a beginner is 
apt to be bewildered, and feel at a loss to know which will best 
suit his purpose. 

The first suggestion we have to offer for the consideration of the 
members of The Gas Institute is that a Committee should be 
formed to determine upon the following points: The best processes 
for quantitatively estimating the presence of carbonic acid, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, and ammonia in crude coal gas. To this could 
perhaps be added bisulphide of carbon and some other of what 
may be termed the lesser impurities; and the Committee might 
advantageously extend their labours to include the illuminants and 
other constituents of coal gas. For our present purpose, it will be 
advisable not to attempt to cover too much ground; and so we 
confine our attention to the three substances first mentioned. In 
determining the processes to be adopted, the Committee should 
have regard first to accuracy. By following the instructions (which 
might be issued in a form similar to those of the Metropolitan 
Gas Referees for determining ammonia and sulphur compounds in 
coal gas), an operator of ordinary skill and intelligence should be 
able to secure results within a unit per cent. of the truth. The next 
features to be considered would be rapidity, simplicity, and free- 
dom from risk of error. Gas engineers are busy men, having 
many calls upon their time and attention; and in some cases the 
tests would have to be carried out by subordinates. The chemicals 
used should be readily obtainable; and instructions for testing 
their purity might well be included. Of course, it is impossible to 
State exactly the results that would follow the labours of such a 
Committee ; nor do we pretend to define the method in which they 
would go to work. Perhaps it would be well for them to meet and 
conduct experiments at some centrally situated laboratory. Possi- 
bly, after consultation, a programme could be sketched out ; each 
member to carry out an allotted part at his own works, and to state 
his results at the next meeting, to be held (say) in six or twelve 
months’ time. These are matters of detail which need not now be 
entered upon. But it is not unreasonable to suppose that, after due 
consultation, the Committee would be able to decide upon and recom- 
mend “The Gas Institute Standard Carbonic Acid Test,” ‘‘ The 
Gas Institute Standard Sulphuretted Hydrogen Test,” and “ The 
Gas Institute Standard Ammonia 'I'est,” for the quantitative deter- 
mination of these substances respectively in coal gas; and to give 
an assurance that the standard tests would be accurate within 


1 per cent., and not occupy more than about 15 to 20 minutes at 
each operation. If these impurities were present in about similar 
proportion, and not subject to independent variations, it might be 
possible to devise a process that would indicate all three at a single 
opération. Looking at the fact, however, that sometimes the 
operator has to deal with three or four times as much carbonic acid 
as sulphuretted hydrogen, and perhaps ten times as much of these 
impurities as of ammonia, it seems rather questicnable whether 
a single process, conformable to the conditions above specified, 
would be practicable. But if the united genius of the Committee 
should prove equal to the production of such a process, so much 
the better. 

Our second suggestion isa natural outcome of the first. Assum- 
ing ** The Gas Institute Standard Tests ” to have been defined, the 
next thing would be to appoint a number of members to conduct 
experiments with the same at their respective works, extending 
over perhaps twelve months. They might undertake to examine 
the gas at several different points on the works; and the results 
would show what had been accomplished by each piece of appa- 
ratus. Others having less time at their disposal could undertake 
the carrying out of experiments directed to the determination of 
particular points—such, for example, as the work performed by 
oxide and lime purifiers after showing a foul test. It is known 
that the dry purifiers are capable of doing useful work after this 
limit has been reached; and a test of the gas daily at the inlet 
and outlet respectively would determine exactly the extent of this 
work, In some cases it might be possible to follow on until the 
purifier became absolutely useless; but usually the necessity for 
keeping the last purifier clean would necessitate turning off the 
vessel before this was the case. Those who have given some 
attention to these subjects usually state that the impurities in coal 
gas are liable to continual variation; and that it is only to a 
systematic series of experiments that we can look for information 
as to their cause and extent. It is needless to enlarge further 
upon the advantages that would follow the collection of data from 
various gas-works; these particulars being arrived at by exactly 
similar processes in each case, and therefore fairly comparable one 
with the other. 

In addition to the questions involving gas analysis, however, 
there are those concerned in the quality and value of purifying 
materials or products. It might be possible to decide upon some 
means of estimating the value of samples of lime and of oxide of 
iron as purifying agents. Spent oxide is usually tested according 
to the bisulphide test. But objections have been raised against 
this; and therefore some improvement upon it might be made. 
Standard conditions for the valuation of sulphate of ammonia, and 
for the analysis of ammoniacal liquor so far as the principal pro- 
ducts are concerned, might also be determined. By these means, 
and by the use of weighing and measuring apparatus, as usual at 
gas-works, the accuracy of the results arrived at in the fore- 
going processes could be checked. 

“The Gas Institute Standard Carbonic Acid Test” naturally 
reminds us of the important question of the effect of this substance 
on the illuminating power of coal gas. It is known that this 
varies according to the burner used ; being comparatively insignifi- 
cant with the standard 5-feet Argand, but assuming large propor- 
tions (as much as 10 per cent. depreciation for each unit percentage 
of carbonic acid present) when small batswing or fishtail burners 
are employed. As the matter now stands, there is good reason to 
believe that the standard photometrical process, as legalized by 
Parliament, is not necessarily a fair indication of the value of the 
gas to the consumer; for a gas containing about 2 per cent. of car- 
bonicacid may satisfactorily pass theordeal of the parliamentary test, 
and yet be very deficient in lighting value when used with No. 3 or 
No. 4 flat-flame burners—and these are the kind of burners through 
which it may be said the bulk of the gas is consumed. Having 
secured the standard carbonic acid test, it would be but a short 
step to conducting a series of photometrical tests with samples of 
the burners mostly in vogue among consumers. 

Obviously it would be easy to extend this list of suggestions to 
a considerable length. We might touch upon such questions as 
the need for an accurate pyrometer for taking the temperature of 
retorts and furnaces, and many other matters. But those subjects 
only have been suggested which involve considerations of chemical 
analysis, as being not only within reach, but ready to hand for 
settlement. They are not more difficult or complicated than others 
of a’similar nature which now form part of the daily routine in 
vitriol-works, soda-works, and other chemical manufactories. And 
the carrying of them out would not only prove a great practical 
benefit, but serve to redeem gas manufacture from the slur some- 
times cast upon it, of being an unscientific process. 








Messrs. JoHN RussELL anp Co., LimiTep, ask us to mention 
that the disastrous fire which occurred at their London establish- 
ment on Saturday last will not interfere with the prompt execution 
of orders, as they have secured the commodious premises just 
opposite (being No. 15, Upper} Thames Street), where all com- 
munications are to be addressed. 

At the meeting of the Blackburn Town Council last Thursday, 
the Gas Committee recommended that, in consideration of the Gas 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. S. R. Ogden) permitting the Corpora- 
tion at all times to apply his patent high-pressure spindle to their 
meters without payment of royalty, his salary be increased by the 
sum of £100 per annum. It was explained that the object of the 
patent was to prevent the water leaking from meters at high level. 





The recommendation was agreed to. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF FUEL GAS. 

A very interesting narrative of the origin and operations of the 
Chartiers Valley Natural Gas Company recently appeared in the 
Scientific American ; the details being fuller and more instructive 
than any that have yet been published with reference to this 
remarkable industry. The Chartiers Valley Company have just 
amalgamated with their greatest rival; thus putting a stop 
to a ruinous period of competition. The origin of the Company 
dates from the early part of 1883, when a number of Pittsburgh 
manufacturers combined for the purpose of supplying natural gas 
to their own mills and factories. On July 31, 1883, operations 
were commenced in the Washington County gas-field, near the 
little town of Hickory, by the purchase of 20,000 acres of gas- 
bearing land on which a number of wells had already been sunk. 
The Company have since been compelled to buy or lease nearly 
2000 acres of additional land in the Murrysville district, situated 
about 20 miles east of Pittsburgh ; 1500 acres more in a new region 
8 miles further east ; and two other territories, amounting to 5000 
acres, in other directions. Thus it will be seen that a natural gas 
company, desiring to doan extensive business, must invest largely in 
real property, for which probably in many cases exorbitant prices 
must be paid, and which will be comparatively worthless when 
the supply of gas is exhausted. Scattered over their land the 
Company have at present 48 wells, several of which are capped 
down and held in reserve, but ready to be put in communication 
with the supply mains at a moment’s notice. Some particulars as 
to the distribution of the gas to the consumers were given a short 
time since in the JourNAL; but they may be briefly recapitulated. 
The method of connecting the wells to the main is by a branch at 
an angle of 45° on the iron casing-pipe of the well, which is 
usually 6 inches in diameter. There is a valve on the branch, and 
another on the vertical lining-pipe beyond it, which is carried up 
to the top of the derrick in case it should be necessary to blow off 
the gas. There is a cast-iron catch-well, something like an ordi- 
nary street gas-main syphon, on the pipe near the well, for the 
purpose of catching any water or oil that may be carried up with 
the rush of gas. In the top of the casting is a loaded safety-valve, 
from which the gas may escape if the pressure should rise to a 
dangerous limit. All fittings about these gas-wells are specially 
heavy, so as to resist the pressure of the gas when shut down. 

The first main laid by the Chartiers Company was in the 
autumn of 1883, and consisted of an 8-inch wrought-iron pipe 
from the wells for about three miles, from which point the diameter 
was enlarged to 10 inches. This was the first trial of the ‘ tele- 
scope ’”? system of main laying now adopted by all the natural gas 
companies ; the principle being to commence at the well, where 
the pressure is highest, with a small pipe, increasing the diameter 
with the distance. By the winter of 1885-6 the Company were 
compelled to lay a 16-inch main from their Murrysville district 
to Pittsburgh, a distance of 20 miles. It was difficult to decide 
upon the best description of pipe for this purpose, as the pres- 
sure of gas was considered too great for cast iron. Wrought- 
iron pipe was finally chosen, joined with the Converse patent 
joint, which is made by locking the two ends of pipe together, and 
running it with lead. The next line laid by the Company was a 
12-inch wrought-iron pipe 6 miles long. With three supply-mains, 
the Company were delivering into Pittsburgh 90 million cubic feet 
of gas per day, when the still growing demand drove them to put 
down an additional main, which is said to be the largest in use for 
such a purpose. This line of main was finished in October last. 
For the first 8 miles it is 16 inches diameter, made of wrought iron 
# inch thick, tested (after laying) with gas to a pressure of 300 lbs. 
per square inch, At the end of this first section a 20-inch pipe begins, 
and is continued for 6 miles. It is of the same makeas the 16-inch 
main. After this a 24-inch cast-iron main begins, and is carried 
for 5 milesthrough the city. The whole work was completed in less 
than 100 days. The four main lines from the gas-fields that com- 
prise the high-pressure or country system of the Chartiers Com- 
pany can deliver into the cities of Pittsburgh and Allegheny nearly 
200 million cubic feet of gas every 24 hours, 

There are constructed on the main lines, before they enter the 
city limits, pressure-reducing stations which lower the pressure of 
gas to from 15 lbs. to 25 lbs. per square inch; and all the mains 
that carry this pressure through the city are called ‘ mill-supply 
lines,’ and run throughout the manufacturing districts to a total 
length of about 30 miles. This is exclusive of the private house- 
supply lines, which are entirely separate and distinct from the mill 
system. A plan for disposing harmlessly of leakage from the joints 
of the gas-mains is applied to all the mill-supply lines. The pipes 
are of cast iron, with socket and spigot joints of the ordinary 
kind. Over the spigot end of the pipe, however, before it is 
placed in the socket, is slipped a cast ring almost ogee in sec- 
tion, which after the joint 1s made and tested, is drawn over 
it and run tight with lead. Inside the ring there is room for an 
annular cavity that encircles the lead joint, and collects any 
leakage from it. A small wrought-iron pipe is screwed into the 
covering-ring at the top, and being led into a hollow guard-post 
fixed on the street kerb, any leakage of gas is harmlessly discharged 
into theair. Several of these satety-pipes are usually led into one 
ventilating post; but, as they are kept distinct and numbered, an 
inspector, whose duty it is to watch over these pipes can tell, if gas 
is detected from any of them, the exact position of the leaky joint 
in the street main. In addition to this precautionary system, the 
pipes are covered with a layer of stone broken large, which is in 
connection with the same stand-pipes, so that any escape of gas 
from a broken main would report itself at the nearest ventilator. 





There are two distinct systems of supplying the natural gas tp 
private houses. The first consists in laying a network of smajj 
pipes (generally 4-inch) in the streets, and connecting them at cer. 
tain points with the mill-supply lines through pressure-redugjn 
valves. A pressure of about 5 lbs. persquare inch is maintained in 
these house-supply mains; and this is further reduced to about 
4 oz., which is considered to be sufficient for domestic fuel sup. 
plies. There is risk lest the house pressure-regulators should not 
act, and so let the full pressure of the mains pass into the services, 
which would bedangerous. The system preferred by the Chartiers 
Company is to lay special domestic supply-pipes so large that only 
the pressure required by the consumers need be maintained in them, 
By this system the vast number of reducing valves for connecting 
consumers’ services with the mains is dispensed with, as the house. 
to-house distributing-mains are fed from the mill lines at com. 
paratively few points, where the pressure can be watched by 
special inspectors. On every house service the broken stone escape 
system is provided, although, owing to the low pressure, leaks are 
rare. A complete system of patrol and inspection is maintained by 
the Company; all country lines of main being patrolled during 
the day, and the city lines by day and night, and all reducing. 
valves examined at intervals of a few hours by day and night. 

It will thus be perceived that, although natural gas nominally 
costs nothing, it necessarily runs into many considerable expenses 
between the well and the consumers’ fires. The Companies supply- 
ing it must buy large tracts of land, as well for securing room for 
their wells as for keeping out possible rivals. The cost of well 
sinking and piping is very heavy; and the precautions required for 
dealing with natural gas at the high pressures at which it is 
evolved, and distributing it at the low pressures necessitated by 
considerations of public safety, add greatly to its cost. The miles 
of trunk main connecting the gas-supplying districts with the towns 
where it is consumed, must be paid for by means of a sinking fund 
of short period; because the wells must be exhausted sooner or 
later, and then the pipes will be useless. Under the conditions, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Westinghouse and others should look hope- 
fully to the time when artificial fuel gas will be able to supersede 
the natural product. Natural gas is doing splendid service now in 
drawing off the attention of manufacturers and their workmen 
from solid fuel. Consumers of fuel are being educated in ways of 
using gas; and even their experience in wasting it is not being 
thrown away. Waste almost necessarily precedes and paves the 
way for economy. If a particular description of fuel can only 
become popular upon the presumption that it is carefully used, 
experience shows that it is very difficult to induce people to 
make use of it. Manufacturers, for example, knowing the con- 
trol of their furnaces is in the hands of men who have no particular 
inducement to save fuel, will think twice before abandoning any 
system of firing to which their workmen have grown accustomed, 
and which they use with a conventional degree of care, for another 
system in which great waste may be expected to be caused by 
mere unfamiliarity, to say nothing of downright carelessness. With 
natural gas, however, waste has so far been of little consequence. 
The convenience of this class of fuel has now been established, and 
economy in its use will follow. At best, natural gas is only a local 
and provisional kind of fuel. Artificial fuel gas is, on the contrary, 
capable of universal application. The only question remaining to 
be settled is one of cost ; and this is governed by local considerations. 





Tue Commissioners of Patents have announced that the notices 
hitherto sent from the Patent Office to applicants for patents, re- 
minding them of the date for filing a complete specification, will 
not in future be issued. 


In order to suit the convenience of their Yorkshire customers, the 
Wenham Lamp Company, Limited, have arranged for a display of 
their lamps at the West Riding Chandelier and Lamp Works, Boar 
Lane, Leeds, where a dark room has been specially prepared to allow 
of the lamps being seen in operation at all hours. We have already 
described the show-room opened by the Company in Manchester ; 
and as similar rooms are to be found in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and other places, the Company are evidently doing their best to 
assist their customers. 

THE firm of Messrs. Sybry, Searls, and Co., of the Cannon Steel- 
Works, Sheffield, have just added to their already extensive steel 
trade the manufacture of retort and other rake-heads in cast steel. 
This is a great improvement on the old method hitherto adopted— 
viz., the use of forged steel or iron—as by casting the heads in 
steel they wear longer, and require less attention. When once 
keyed on they will wear down to the socket. They neither bend nor 
pull off (which often occurs with the wrought ones), nor have they 
to be removed from the shanks to be beaten out occasionally ; 
but, being cast all in one thickness, they wear firm and rigid, 
keeping their shape to the last. The bulling tool is a very handy 
appliance. It is made with a loose head, which unscrews, and 
is made to fit any sized rods or spindles. The head of the rake 
is made of best crucible cast steel to any required pattern with 
hollow socket. The hole through the socket is cast octagonal in 
shape, and tapers from the outside end, so that when in use the 
head cannot be pulled off the shank. Before they are sent out, 
they are fitted with a short piece of the handle projecting through 
the socket, about 12 inches long, to allow for welding to the old 
rake handles. Another matter worthy of attention is the firm’s 
new form of corrugated steel scoop. It is lighter than those now 
generally employed, and cannot be put out of shape in ordinary use 
like the old make. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE COST OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING IN AMERICA. 
Ar the last Meeting of the American Gaslight Association, Mr. 
E. J. King, of Jacksonville (Ill.), read a paper on ‘‘ The Advantages 
of Gas Companies Engaging in the Electric Light Business.” It 
was noticed in the abstract report of the proceedings at the meet- 
ing which appeared in the Journat for Dec. 6th, 1887 (p. 1010), and 
was given in full in the number for the 27th. In the course of the 
discussion thereon, Mr. Neal and Mr. Nettleton—the latter gentle- 
man representing one of the first gas companies who took up the 
supply of the electric light in America—expressed their satis- 
faction with the results they had achieved by engaging in the new 
business. The figures cited by them have called forth a letter on 
the subject from Mr. 8. Watts, which appears in the last number 
of the American Gaslight Journal. Mr. Watts calls attention to 
the fact that although all the above-named gentlemen are getting 
about the same price for gas, there is a wide difference in their 
respective charge for each arc light. For instance, Mr. King gets 
about $7 per month, or $84 each per year; Mr. Nettleton gets 
$6000 for 90 lights, or $66°66 each per year; and Mr. Neal gets 50 c. 
r night, or $15 per month, or $180 each per year. Mr. King says 
eis paying satisfactory dividends. Mr. Nettleton says he will 
not be contented until he makes 16 per cent. on his plant; and 
Mr. Neal says the business has been carried on financially and 
practically with great success. 

Mr. Watts then proceeds to discuss the matter. He remarks, 
first of all, that although Mr. Nettleton is using water power, he is 
paying for it about as much as coal would cost. It appears, from 
the working of the plant at the Central Depét, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
from statistics concerning other like plants, that 1]b. of coal or 
coke is required to run one 16-candle power glow lamp for one 
hour; and as one arc light is equal to 8 glow lamps of 16-candle 
power, it follows that 8 lbs. of coal per hour are required in the 
production of one are light. On the above basis, the cost of run- 
ning a street are lighting plant rated to a duty of 100 lights, 
estimating on a schedule of 3000 hours per year, would be as 
follows :—8000 hours x 800 lbs. of coal per hour = 2,400,000 Ibs., or 
1200 tons, at $2 per ton, $2400. Then it will require three carbons 
‘o lamp per twelve hours, or one carbon per lamp for each four 
hours, or 750 carbons for each lamp per year, or for the 100 lamps 

er year, 75,000 carbons, which at $15 per 1000 comes to $1125. 

abour, &c., will amount to $33; interest, at 6 per cent. on $20,000, 
to $1200 ; depreciation, at 8 per cent., to $1600; and taxes to $300. 
These items make up a total of $9925, or $99°25 per lamp per 
annum. If one arc lamp costs this amount per year—always 
remembering the ratio as agreed upon between the varieties— 
then the cost of one 16-candle glow lamp will be one-eighth, 
or $12°40, plus the difference between the cost of the renewal 
of glow lamps and the cost of the carbons for the arc lamps. 
Substituting 800 glow lamps for the 100 arcs, and running them 
8000 hours per year per lamp, would give 2,400,000 hours for 
one glow lamp. Hence, the life of one lamp being placed at 600 
hours (maximum or even average duty considered, Mr. Watts 
regards this as a high estimate), a total of 4000 glow lamps 
would have to be employed in the year. In other words, each of 
the 800 lights would require to be renewed five times within the 
twelvemonth. Therefore 4000 glow lamps (at 50 c. each) would 
mean an expenditure of $2000; and the cost of carbons for the 
100 arcs would be $1125. The excess of cost of glow lamps over 
carbons would then be $875—7.e, $875 on 800 lamps, or about 
$110 each. Add the cost of lamps to operating, and the amount 
would be $13°50 per year as the result of maintaining each 
16-candle power lamp. Mr. Watts says he has placed the cost to 
the consumer of glow lamps at 50 c. each; but the actual expense 
is much higher—ranging from the minimum (50 c.) to $1 apiece. 

Comparing the foregoing figures with the cost of gas, Mr. 

Watts says: “The quantity of coal gas required to produce an 

equal quantity of illumination, when burned through the common 

batswing burner, would be: 800 burners x 5 cubic feet of gas 

X 3000 hours = 12,000,000 cubic feet. The cost of the 12,000,000 

cubic feet of gas can, of course, be (with coal at $2°50 per ton of 

2000 Ibs.) easily figured out to precision, for then we are on 

familiar ground. First, we will figure on the residuals receipts 

from a net ton of the $2°50 coal: 20 bushels of coke, at 7c. per 
bushel, $1°40; 10 gallons of tar, at 5c. per gallon, $0°50 ; 25 gallons 
of 8-07. liquor, at 1c. per gallon, $0°25—total, $2°15; less cost of 

+ bushel of lime, $0°15; or, net, $2. Deducting $2 from the $2°50 

charge for the first cost of coal, leaves 50 c. as the net cost of the 

coal and lime materials to be charged against a production of 

10,000 cubic feet of gas, or at the rate of 5c. per 1000 cubic feet of 

a 16-candle power article. To the materials charge we can add, 

per 1000 cubic feet for labour and attendance, 12}c., or a total of 

17} c. per 1000 cubic feet, to cover the items of coal, lime, labour, 

and superintendence. Then: 12,000,000 cubic feet, at 17}c. per 

1000 feet, $2100; interest on plant investment, at 6 per cent. on 

$30,000, $1800; depreciation, at 4 per cent. on $30,000, $1200; 

water-rates, $0°100; and taxes, $0°450—total, $5650. Hence we 
have $5650 as the cost of the 12,000,000 cubic feet of gas, against 
$9925 for an equal amount of light produced by electricity ; show- 
ing a difference in favour of gas of $4275, or 48 per cent. The 
difference in favour of gas for street lighting would be still greater, 
because one arc lamp will not displace eight 5-feet gas-lights.”” 

Mr. Watts explains that thé cost of gas is estimated from the 
cost of the same as manufactured in large cities ; but, of course, in 
smaller centres the expense would be greater ; the difference de- 


On the other hand, the cost of electric lighting would also be 

larger than the estimate here made in places where fuel and 

labour were more expensive, and where a fewer number of lights 

were in use. Again, the expense of gas to the consumer will be 

very materially reduced by the use of high-power burners 

on the regenerative and incandescent types. He points out 

that those on the Siemens plan are now to be purchased 

at 50 per cent. less than formerly; while it is claimed that 
the Welsbach incandescent burner will, with a consumption of 
8 cubic feet of gas per hour, give as much light as 5 cubic feet of 
gas of similar quality burned through a batswing or Bray tip. 
Further, those who control the Welsbach burner guarantee that 
they can be made for 50 c. each; the ‘‘ mantle” to last 1000 hours. 
In its life of this duration the 3-feet Welsbach burner would con- 

sume 8000 cubic feet of gas; and, at 50 c. each, the charge for 
renewal of burners would be equal to 163¢. per 1000 cubic feet. 
If the price of gas to the consumer is $2 per 1000, the saving 
between 3 and 5 cubic feet per hour is equal to 40 per cent., or 
80c. per 1000 cubic feet consumed, less the cost of the burner 
(163 c. per 1000 feet used); or a net saving to the consumer of 634 c. 
r 1000 feet. If gas were sold at $1°50, the saving would be 60c., 
ess 163 c., or 434 c. per 1000 feet. According to these estimates, 
the cost of renewing the glow lamps is identical with that in the 
case of the Welsbach burner—that is, 163 c. per 1000 cubic feet, 
or the equivalent of 1000 cubic feet—but there is 40 per cent. 
saving of gas in favour of the latter. Mr. Watts adds that the 
pronounced disadvantages of incandescent electric lighting include 
the expense for the renewal of the lamps, which is equivalent to 
from 163 ¢c. to 33} ¢. per 1000 cubic feet on gas. He has, he says, 
estimated the cost of a Welsbach burner at 50c. ; but this is pro- 
bably too high, because the burner proper, like the bodies of the lava- 
tip burners, will last for years, while the mantle of the Welsbach 
burner, as with the lava tip, can be replaced at a small cost. 





Proposep TRIAL OF THE AveRY Process at CLayton.—We 
learn that the Clayton, Allerton, and Thornton Gas Company are 
about to make a trial of the Avery process of gas manufacture. 
Their Engineer (Mr. J. Niven) has for some time been experiment- 
ing with the process, and has devised a simple method of adapting 
it to the existing plant. His arrangement has been inspected by 
Mr. G. H. Niven, who, as our readers are aware, is working the 
process at Cleckheaton; and he has pronounced it to be simple, 
cheap, and effective. Mr. J. Niven proposes to connect the Avery 
plant to four of the existing retorts; and he hopes in this way to 
dispense with the use of cannel, and yet produce gas of higher 
illuminating power and greater purity than that resulting from the 
ordinary method of manufacture as carried on at his works. 
AnoTHER SMmoKkE-Consuminc AppLiance.— There is now in 
operation at the works of Messrs. Davy Bros., of Sheffield, an 
arrangement of fire-bars by the use of which a very considerable 
reduction is effected in the quantity of smoke emitted from the 
boiler furnaces. The principle of the appliance consists simply 
in allowing air to pass through hollow tubular grate-bars which in 
its passage to the back becomes hot. Behind the fire-bridge it 
comes in direct contact with the smoke, which causes its almost 
complete consumption. Not only is the emission of black smoke 
effectually prevented, but a saving of from 10 to 15 per cent. in 
fuel is stated to be secured. A further advantage of these bars 
is that, being cast with a chilled face, the adherence of clinker is 
prevented. The sets put in at Messrs. Davy’s have been in 
continuous use—day and night—for nine months; and they are 
said to show scarcely any signs of wear. Ordinary bars under 
similar treatment would by this time have béen worn out. 

M. Detaporte’s Oxy-Hyprocen Licut.—Several references 
have been made in the Journat to the oxy-hydrogen light pro- 
duced by the system of M. Delaporte, of Paris. An application of 
the light to general illumination purposes has lately been on view 
at Dashwood House, New Broad Street. The apparatus consists 
of a special burner used in conjunction with the ordinary gas- 
burner. In the case of the Argand burners, the special burner is 

laced in the centre of the ring of lights ; in the cases of fishtail or 
atswing burners, it is fixed close to the ordinary burner. The 
supply of gas to either of the burners is controlled by a three- 
way cock, the turning of which determines whether ordinary or 
oxygen gas is to be used, or the light extinguisher altogether. For 
the production of the light, oxygen and ordinary gas are burnt 
together in the special burner; the best results being obtained 
when the ordinary gas is carburetted, which is done by passing it 
through gasolene. Steel reservoirs 8 feet long by 5 inches in 
diameter, with hemispherical ends, are a and into these 
the oxygen is forced under a pressure of about 120 atmospheres. 
Each reservoir contains gas equal to 125 cubic feet of gas at 
atmospheric pressure ; the supply being stated to be sufficient 
for one burner for 125 hours. The light of one special burner 
is said to be equal to that given by seven Argand burners, each 
consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour; and the consumption 
of 28 cubic feet of carburetted gas with 16 cubic feet of oxygen 
is stated to be equal in illuminating power to 140 cubic feet of 
ordinary gas. The system requires two sets of pipes—one to 
carry oxygen from the reservoir to the burners, and the other 
to convey ordinary gas. When carburetted gas is used, a third 
pipe is necessary. In a ‘‘ Note” on this system, in the JouRNAL 
for Aug. 28 last, we alluded to the expense it would involve; and 
whether this is compensated for by the advantages said to be ob- 





pending largely on the price of coal and the value of residuals. 


tained by the use of the light remains to be proved. 
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Om-Heatep Rivet-FurNaces. 

In the course of a paper on ‘‘ The Erection of the Superstructure 
of the Forth Bridge,” read by Mr. A. 8. Briggart, C.E., at the last 
meeting of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scot- 
land, he described at some length the oil-heated rivet-furnaces which 
have become such a marked feature amongst the appliances for 
accelerating the completion of this great engineering work. Early 
in 1886 the first experiment was made in the use of oil in the heat- 
ing operation; but this was with the ordinary coal-heated furnace 
into which a spray of ordinary blast-furnace creosote was blown 
by means of a ‘‘ Lucigen ” lamp—a fire being kept burning so that 
the spray should always be alight. A special furnace was shortly 
afterwards designed, having a series of three heating-hearths, and 
a small fireplace underneath, for lighting the oil-spray in the event 
of it becoming extinguished. This form of furnace proved to be 
a great step in advance. The next move was to build a furnace 
having only two hearths, and embodying an application of the 
regenerative principle. In this case the furnace was longer than 
the three-hearth one, but had no fire provided. This form 
proved but the precursor of the single-hearth furnace having a 
regenerator flue, and a round end for a combustion chamber. 
Continued use proves this type of furnace to be the best. 
Following the improvement in the furnace came a modification of 
the oil disintegrator; the principal feature being that the air is 
made to pass through a centre brass spindle, with the oil outside 
of it. The full pressure of air (15 lbs. to 20 lbs. per square inch) 
is exerted on the oil. At the Forth Bridge, the labour in building 
the main piers has been reduced 50 per cent. by the placing of 
small furnaces of the kind described inside the vertical columns. 
On land they have been even more serviceable. In one case there 
is at present a single furnace doing the work of three coal-heated 
ones, and this at an expense in oil only equal to the outlay entailed 
with one of the coal-fired type. In this furnace the number of rivets 
heated in a single day varies from 3000 to 4000. The oil required 
for the purpose is about 3 gallons per hour. In other cases, where 
there is only one riveting-machine to each furnace, the quantity of 
oil used per hour is a little over two gallons; the number of 
rivets heated ranging from 600 to 1500. The oil-heating system 
has also been introduced into the smithy at the Forth Bridge works ; 
and the results obtained in the heating of angle and other bars are 
stated to have been very satisfactory. 


Bower-Barrr WATER-TUBES A PREVENTIVE oF LEAD 
PoIsONING. 


The recurrence of cases of lead poisoning in connection with the 
supply of soft water to houses through lead service-pipes directs 
attention once more to the practical value of wrought-iron pipes 
rendered inoxidizable by the Bower-Barff process. This system 
was referred to by Mr. J. P. Putnam in a series of articles on the 
water supply of buildings published in the American Architect 
and Building News. Mr. Putnam states that the problem of 
protecting the internal surface of water service-pipes with an un- 
alterable coating which will preserve the iron, and is at the same 
time incapable of communicating any hurtful properties to the 
water, appears to him to have been solved by this process. No 
foreign substance is added to the iron treated in this way, except 
oxygen ; and iron barrel so oxidized may be screwed together like 
ordinary tubing, except that only oil need be used at the joints 
instead of red or white lead. The oil soon becomes sufficiently 
hard to make a tight joint, and is free from all danger of poisoning 
the water. Bower-Barff iron is stated to be largely used in plumb- 
ing work in the best buildings in New York and other American 
cities ; being much favoured by American architects when there is 
any reason to dispense with lead. 


MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 


Mr. H. J. Snell recently read a paper before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers upon an economical method of 
heating and ventilating an oflice or warehouse building, which 
consisted in the use of an exhaust fan driven direct by a small 
vertical engine connected with an air-heating arrangement. An 
upright boiler in the basement supplies steam for the engine; the 
exhaust steam from which is conducted into the air-heating appa- 
ratus on one side, while the condensed water is drained off from 
the other side. The exhaust steam of the engine supplies all the 
heat necessary to warm the air for the building in the ordinary 
way; but for severe weather, or at any time when the engine is not 
working, a steam-pipe from the boiler supplies the heating appli- 
ance with live steam. The whole apparatus is supposed to be placed 
somewhere in the basement of the building, whence currents of 
warmed air can be directed into any part of it. The paper was 
discussed, when it was remarked by several members of the Society 
that fans are preferable to blowing machinery for ventilating 
purposes ; being more efficient and costing less for repairs. It was 
declared that ventilating blowers require, as a rule, a great deal of 
power to work successfully—much more, in fact, than makers are 
generally willing to admit. 


FurTHER EXPERIMENTS WITH SUGAR IN CEMENT. 

At the Philadelphia Meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Mr. Parsons, of New York, read a paper upon 
the influence of the admixture of sugar with natural and manu- 
factured cements. The Portland cement was passed through a 





sieve with 5476 meshes to the square inch ; and the briquettes were 
exposed to the air for 24 hours, and then placed in water. In the 
first series of tests, the sugar was added in the form of refuge 
molasses from a sugar refinery. This refuse contained 49 per cent, 
of cane sugar, 10 per cent. of carbonate of potash, and the rest 
was water and impurities. The effect of gauging the cement with 
water containing 1 per cent. of molasses was to reduce the 
tensile strength very considerably, until after the expiration of 
a period of two months, when there was a marked recovery, 
Another series of tests was made with pure crystallized sugar, 
with the result that after three months the briquettes containing 
from } to 2 per cent. of sugar were much stronger than those made 
of neat cement. The cement used was in all cases a German 
Portland. Examination of the broken briquettes showed that the 
sugar had not entered into any chemical combination with the 
cement; but had simply crystallized in the air holes and among 
the grains of the cement. The reason why the sugar, when 
added in small quantities, appeared to give increased strength to 
the cement was, in the opinion of the author, more mechanical 
than chemical. He believes that the sugar by its presence in 
the mixture retarded its setting, and thereby permitted the usual 
chemical changes in it to take place more slowly and perfectly. 


Tue CoNDITION OF SULPHUR IN VEGETATION. 


The conditions under which sulphur appears in coal are to some 
extent elucidated by recent experiments of MM. Berthelot and 
André upon the forms ia which sulphur may be found in plants, 
These experimentalists state, in a communication to the Comptes 
Rendus, that sulphur occurs in plants as sulphates ; in the form of 
ethereal compounds comparable to the ethyl-sulphates and glyceri- 
sulphates capable of being split up by hydration under the pro- 
longed action of dilute acids or alkalies or by oxidation; in the 
form of mineral compounds, such as sulphides, sulphites, hypo- 
sulphites, &c., convertible by the moist way into sulphates by the 
prolonged action of oxidizing agents; in the shape of organic com- 
pounds, such as taurine, cystine, the sulpho-conjugated acid and 
albumen compounds, the sulphur in which is not convertible into 
sulphuric acid in the moist way. The sulphur of plants has been 
determined by the authors, with absolute accuracy, by burning the 
sample (previously dried at 100° C.) in a column of oxygen, passing 
the resultant vapours through a long column of pure anhydrous 
sodium carbonate. The tube is of hard glass, and the temperature 
is near redness. When the organic product is entirely burnt, the 
current of oxygen is still maintained for some time, so as to com- 
plete the conversion of any sulphuretted salts into sulphates. After 
this is effected, the tube is allowed to cool, the contents are dissolved 
in water acidulated with hydrochloric acid ; then boiled ; and the sul- 
phuric acid precipitated in the ordinary manner. MM. Berthelot 
and André do not appear to have experimented on fossil plants. 








THE ORIGIN oF PETROLEUM.—Professor-Medeleef has advanced 
the theory that petroleum is of mineral origin, and that its pro- 
duction is going on and may continue almost indefinitely. He 
has succeeded in making it artificially by a similar process to that 
which he believes is going on in the earth; and experts find it 
impossible to distinguish between the natural and the manu- 
factured article. His hypothesis is that water finds its way below 
the crust of the earth, and then meets with carbides of metals 
(particularly of iron) in a glowing state. The water is decomposed 
into its constituent gases; the oxygen unites with the iron, while 
the hydrogen takes up the carbon and ascends to a higher region, 
where part of it is condensed into mineral oil, and part remains as 
natural gas, to escape where it can find an outlet, or to remain 
stored at great pressure until a borehole is put down to provide it 
a passage to the surface. Oil-bearing strata occur in the vicinity 
of mountain ranges; and it is supposed that the upheaval of the 
hills has sufficiently dislocated the strata below to give the water 
access to depths from which it is ordinarily shut out. 


Society oF EnGInEERS.—At the first ordinary meeting of this 
Society for the present session, held last night at the Westminster 
Town Hall, the President.(Mr. A. T. Walmisley) delivered his 
Inaugural Address, in the course of which the subjects of water 
supply and drainage were entered into at some length. Valuable 
facts and statistics with reference to the drought of the past summer 
were given; showing the importance of providing an adequate 
amount of storeage in places where the water supply is dependent 
upon recent rainfall. ‘The remarkable feature of the dry weather 
during the months of June and July last year, was shown by 
tabulated statistics to be the number of continuous days during 
which no rain fell. The President pointed out that, while many 
towns had to exist upon short supply, no difficulty had been 
experienced in the Metropolis; and the London Water Companies 
continued their usual amount of pumping uninterruptedly. The 
drainage works at Ealing and at Acton, which were visited by the 
Society last October, and also the new precipitation works in course 
of completion by the Metropolitan Board of Works at the northern 
outfall were described in detail. The effect of the transfer to 
municipal and local authorities of various undertakings which had 
some years ago been executed by private enterprise, was also dis- 
cussed. In conclusion, the President urged upon the younger 
members of the Society not to lose an opportunity of gaining 
experience. Among the premiums awarded on the occasion, for 
papers read last session, was one to Mr. E. C. Thrupp, for his 
paper on ‘‘A New Formula for the Flow of Water,” which was 
noticed in the JourNau for Dec. 13 last year (p. 1048). 
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Communicated Article. 


ON COAL ANALYSIS AND ANALYSES. 
By Joun T. SHearp, F.C.S. 
Chemist to the Salford Corporation Gas Department. 

The analysis or examination of coals, in order to determine 
their value for gas making purposes, has attracted attention from 
the time of Clegg down to the present day. Yet so far from 
having attained to finality in agreement upon some common mode 
of procedure, there seems to be an utter absence of any consensus 
of opinion as to what is the right manner of carrying out the 
operation. And after all our boasted progress in the industrial 
applications of chemistry, it is open to question whether the im- 
portance of this subject has even yet received due recognition. 
True it is that, before purchasing his coals, the careful gas manager 
endeavours to ascertain, with such approximation to accuracy as 
the means at his disposal or the information available may permit, 
their gas producing qualities; but much more is required to be 
determined. Upon the choice of coal depends not only the quantity 
and quality of gas that shall be obtained, but to a great extent the 
value of the accompanying residuals. In quite an equal degree is 
the amount of impurities to be removed, and their composition, 
dependent upon the character of the coal put into the retort. Nay, 
further, may it not be said that the same factor—the composition 
of the raw material—influences, to some extent, all the subsequent 
processes of manufacture and purification ? If this be so, and the 
general truth of the remark will scarcely be disputed, too much 
attention can hardly be given to the examination of coals intended 
for the manufacture of gas. 

Formerly it was considered sufficient if, in addition to ascertain- 
ing the quantity and illuminating power of the gas evolved on dis- 
tillation, the weight of the resulting coke were determined ; but as 
the importance and value of the tar and liquor have been more 
clearly recognized, greater attention has of late years been paid to 
determining the amount of these residuals capable of being obtained. 
There is room, however, for further improvement in this direction. 
For while it may be argued that the market value of tar and 
liquor is much lower than a few years ago, that is no reason 
why they should be overlooked or disregarded. On the contrary, 
carried to its logical conclusion, it is rather an argument for de- 
voting greater attention to the conditions which determine the 
yield of these products, in order that, if possible, an increased 
make or improved quality may compensate for a diminished 
price. But in regard to ascertaining the amount of the various 
impurities resulting from the distillation of different coals, little 
has been done. Here, at least, no qualifying statement is required. 
Yet it surely is unnecessary to tell the practical gas-maker that 
the value of a coal for gas-making purposes is influenced to a con- 
siderable extent by the impurities it is capable of yielding ; or that 
different coals yield different proportions and amounts of these im- 
purities. Two reasons may be adduced to explain why the impurity, 
yielding propensity (if it may be so called) of gas coals has no- 
received attention commensurate with that bestowed upon their 
gas-producing power. The one which is most obvious and most 
cogent is that the former quality is a matter of quite minor im- 
portance when compared with the latter. With regard to this it 
may, however, be pointed out that the progress of gas manufacturet 
entailing as it does increased and still increasing attention to the 
smaller details of the operation, and being burdened with restric- 
tions as to purity of product, of continually augmenting severity, 
tends to enhance the significance of minor matters; so that what 
might, in the early years of the industry, justly be looked upon as 
of little or no consequence, has now acquired very appreciable 
interest and importance. The other reason is that the quantitative 
determination of the impurities is a chemical operation lying some- 
what outside the beaten track of a gas manufacturer’s duties; and, 
moreover, is an operation beset with no slight difficulties. Indeed, 
a method of estimating the respective amounts of the various 
impurities, in as simple and comparatively easy a manner as the 
more valuable products are determined, and in the accuracy of 
which as much reliance may be placed, has yet to be brought 
forward. Such a method, I may say at once, I am not prepared 
to offer. But having given some considerable attention to this 
matter of coal analysis, I have thought that an account of the 
results (theoretical and practical) I have arrived at may not be 
without interest to readers of the JournaL, and—what is of more 
importance—may provoke discussion on the subject, which, if 
directed to the formulating and agreement upon some common 
mode of analysis more thoroughly efficient and satisfactory than 
at present, cannot fail to be profitable. I propose therefore, first, 
to examine the rival claims of the different methods employed for 
estimating the value of coals for gas-making purposes; and 
secondly, as a starting point, from which the question of establish- 
ing some standard method of analysis may be discussed, to describe 
an arrangement by which, without very great refinement of appa- 
ratus or unduly magnifying and complicating the operation, I have 
found it possible to obtain somewhat fuller information as to the 
distillation products of coals than is usually sought for. 

In strict literalness of meaning the term analysis, as applied to 
the estimation of the amount and quality of the distillation pro- 
ducts of coal and of the residual coke, is a misnomer. ‘ Valuation ” 
would perhaps be a more logical expression; but so long as we are 
agreed upon the meaning, what avails it to cavil about terms? In 

the present state of our knowledge on the subject, analysis pure 
and simple is not calculated to reveal more than a very general 








idea of the suitability or otherwise of a coal for gas-making pur- 
poses. As to supplying any specific and therefore really valuable 
information regarding the products to be expected on its distilla- 
tion, the purely chemical operation is silent. So long, therefore, 
as this remark holds true (and it is not likely soon to be refuted), 
the guidance required by the gas manager in selecting his raw 
material must be obtained through the medium of a process of 
distillation imitating—in nearer or more distant resemblance—the 
operation to be subsequently carried out in practice on a larger 
scale. From this point of view, there is but one process of coal 
analysis of especial interest to the gas manager ; though the methods 
may be said to be as numerous as there is diversity in construction 
and arrangement of the apparatus employed for the purpose, and in 
the greater or less fulness of resulting information aimed at. For 
a ap of comparison, however, these may be classed under three 
1eads, according to the magnitude of the scale on which the opera- 
tion is carried out—viz., (1) The laboratory test, in which from a 
few grains to a few pounds weight of coal are distilled ; (2) the semi- 
practical test, operating upon from } ewt. to 2 ewt. of coal; (3) the 
working test, in which one or more ovens of an ordinary bench of 
retort settings are set apart for the purpose. These three defini- 
tions cover a greater variety of apparatus and more diversity of 
practice than might have been thought possible in the endeavour to 
compass one common end; and seeing the wide difference of 
opinion that exists on the subject—each operator holding his own 
particular method to be the right one—it is perhaps both a hope- 
less and a thankless task to set forth the need for agreement upon 
one common mode of operation, and urge the attainment of, or at 
least an endeavour towards, so desirable a consummation. 

The laboratory test has received from coal analysts a far larger 
share of attention than has been bestowed upon the bulkier tests. 
It would doubtless be quite correct to say that the great majority 
of published analyses of gas coals have been obtained by means 
of this test. Close upon fifty years ago, the younger Clegg, in his 
famous “Treatise,” gave explicit directions for what he called 
“ proving ’’ a coal by distilling, in a small iron retort, a charge of 
exactly 3} lbs. weight—surely a very peculiar and arbitrary amount, 
having relation to no particular standard! The charge of coal is 
commonly one of 24 lbs., or the one-thousandth part of a ton ; but 
a much smaller quantity is sometimes employed. Thus, according 
to the statement of Mr. W. Sugg, speaking in a discussion on coal 
testing a few years ago, M. Audouin, of Paris, used only 300 grains 
of coal in a small apparatus heated by gas, ‘‘ and obtained surpris- 
ingly correct results.’”’ With so small a charge, however, the 
illuminating power of the gas obtained can hardly have been deter- 
mined in the Bunsen photometer ; and, if trustworthy results are 
to be secured, no other mode of determination must be employed. 
The admirable retort made by Mr. Fletcher for coal-testing pur- 
poses now enables the benefits of gas heating to be obtained, while 
admitting of a much heavier charge of coal. 

Owing in great part to the compactness and comparative minute- 
ness of the apparatus allowing of the operation being more com- 
pletely under control, the results given by the laboratory test, when 
properly carried out, are invariably higher than those procured 
from the same coal in practical working. Besides the cause 
mentioned—that, namely, of the greater care and skill which can 
be brought to bear upon the operation from its commencement to 
its close—there are several other reasons why superior results 
should be obtained, of which the following may be specified :—The 
ratio of heating surface exposed by the retort to the charge of coal 
contained is considerably higher on the small than on the working 
scale ; there being in the case of the former (Fletcher's retort being 
employed) 2 square feet of surface to 24|bs. of coal, and of the 
latter (say) 40 square feet to 224lbs.—or, in other words, the area 
of retort surface radiating heat to the coal being distilled is five 
times as extensive in the small retort as the large. Moreover, the 
small retort is of iron, and the large one of clay; and besides being 
a much better conductor of heat, it may be—knowing the influence, 
in certain chemical operations, of the material of the containing 
vessel—that the iron exerts some favourable chemical action upon 
the coal in process of distillation. The coal itself, being usually 
broken by hand into pieces of suitable size, is in much better con- 
dition for the heat to penetrate it. Further, in order that no 
excessive pressure may interfere with the full development of the 
gas-producing power of the coal being tested, the gas in the ex- 
perimental apparatus is not exposed to the scrubbing and washing 
with water which are necessary to properly purify the crude gas in 
the ordinary method of manufacture ; and it is well known that 
the exposure of gas to cold water causes a loss of illuminating 
power (through the absorption of hydrocarbons by the water), the 
extent of which has been estimated as equal to 3 per cent. of the 
whole. Nor are the conditions as to temperature to which the gas 
is exposed in the holder and mains usually so severe in the labora- 
tory test asin actual work. Lastly, the charge of coal is left in the 
retort till it ceases to yield gas, or is practically exhausted ; whereas, 
in ordinary working, a fixed duration (determined by experience) 
is allowed to the charge, at the end of which the retort is opened 
whether the coal is exhausted or not. 

The objections to the laboratory test are not few; the most 
weighty and valid of them being called forth—paradoxical as it 
may seem—by the very causes to which are due, in great part, its 
superior results. Thus commercial necessities forbid the employ- 
ment of iron retorts on the large scale, and at the same time compel 
the treatment of the gas with considerable quantities of ammo- 
niacal liquor and of pure water ; and to this extent it may, very 
reasonably, be urged that the results given by the laboratory test 
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are not a faithful index of the commercial value of the coal. A less 
serious objection relates to the smallness of the scale upon which 
the laboratory test is conducted. It is held that with so small a 
charge as (say) 2 lbs. of coal, a correct average is not obtained of 
the quality of the bulk of the material whose value is required. 
But in a modified degree may not the same be urged against any 
greater quantity, so long as it is merely a sample of the whole ? 
If the sampling be fairly and intelligently done, and a tolerable 
large quantity (from 4 to 1 ewt.) of coal broken and intermixed, and 
not less than three experiments made, as correct an average will 
be obtained as would result from operating upon a much larger 
amount of material. 

What I have termed the semi-practical test is, in effect, the 
laboratory test on a somewhat larger scale. It has the advantage 
— if such it be—of enabling a heavier charge of coal to be operated 
upon than is possible on the smaller scale. The apparatus, how- 
ever, remains experimental in its character; and thus, as in the labora- 
tory test, the operation of gas-making is conducted under conditions 
differing from and, through force of circumstances, impossible of 
being imitated in those which determine or affect the practical work- 
ing. With the increase in bulk, the apparatus loses that suscepti- 
bility to control, and facility of manipulation, which distinguish the 
laboratory test, and which doubtless have so much to do with 
bringing about its superior results. The chief advantage it seems 
to me, of the semi-practical over the laboratory test consists in its 
affording a larger quantity of gas and bye-products, which can 
therefore be examined more fully, and their respective qualities 
more satisfactorily determined ; but as the same end can be attained 
with the smaller apparatus, by collecting together the results of 
several distillations, it is difficult to see why the whole of the appa- 
ratus should be enlarged. 

The working test, as its name implies, professes to give a closer 
approximation to the results of actual work than is obtainable with 
the smaller tests. This is accomplished by approaching more 
nearly, in the details of its apparatus, to the usual plant of a gas- 
works. The gas produced in one or more sets of retorts in an 
ordinary working bench is isolated from the main stream—either 
by providing a separate hydraulic main, or inserting dividing 
partitions and valves at the required points in the main common to 
the whole bench—and condensed, exhausted, and purified in appa- 
ratus closely imitating, only on a small scale, every detail of the 
more extensive plant. The carbonizing portion of the apparatus 
being identical'with, ora part of the general plant of the gas-works, 
the value of the working test as an exponent of the behaviour of a 
coal under ordinary conditions of distillation, will be determined 
by the nearness of resemblance to the working plant existing in the 
remainder of the apparatus. (For an excellent example of the 
working test, I cannot do better than refer the reader to a 
description of the arrangement of apparatus in use at Nottingham, 
which will be found in a valuable and suggestive address on this 
subject of gas coal analysis, delivered in November 1885, before 
the Nottingham Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, by 
Mr. Lewis T. Wright, the General Manager of the Nottingham 
Gas Department.) Operating upon a comparatively large amount 
of coal, the gasholder required for the working test—if the gas is 
collected—must necessarily be of considerable size. It is there- 
fore generally dispensed with; and the gas, after heing measured, 
passed into the ordinary mains, or otherwise disposed of—its 
quality being determined by frequent or, it may be, continuous 
tests made upon samples of the gas as drawn from the main 
current. Where this mode of procedure is adopted, the retorts 
must be charged at different times and in regular succession ; so 
that the gas being manufactured may be tolerably uniform in 
composition, and not marked by the excessive variation in quality 
which must distinguish the product of a single charge. 

The working test, it will now be seen, occupies a unique position 
in the trial of methods of analyzing gas coals. It differs, indeed, 
from the other two, not merely in its apparatus, but in the purpose 
which it fulfils. Its aim, as I take it, is to show what results are 
produced from a coal in ordinary working, with such plant and by 
such modes of procedure as happen to be employed at the place 
of its location; in fact, to provide the means of selecting any 
portion of the perhaps very diverse mixture of raw material usually 
employed, and questioning it as to the extent and value of its con- 
tribution to the total, production, or of ascertaining whether such 
portion is performing all that is expected from it.+| Looked at in 
this light, it will be admitted that some arrangement for a working 
test is a sine qudéd non in every well-appointed gas-works of any 
magnitude. But the object of the smaller tests is a quite different 
one—viz., to ascertain what amount of valuable products may be 
obtained from a given coal, by any and every means available; in 
other words, to determine its ultimate value when submitted to 
the process of destructive distillation. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Ellesmere Local Board Gas-Works have just been placed 
under the management of Mr, E. Jones, late of Sligo. 


THE shares in the Clamond Incandescent Gas-Light Company 
were at the end of last week quoted at } prem. 





* See Journat, Vol. XLVL., p. 1059. 

t While this is its principal object, the working test admits, of course, 
of being employed for the purpose of experimenting upon the effects of 
different forms of apparatus or modes of procedure on the operation of 
gas making. 





Cechnical Record. 


MR. CHARLES HUNT ON “GAS MANUFACTURE.” 
LEcTURE AT BIRMINGHAM. 
(Continued from p. 194.) 


It will be seen from the models upon the table that the retort, 
made of fire-clay from end to end, is furnished at each end witha 
cast-iron mouthpiece and a wrought or cast iron lid; the mouth. 
piece having an ontlet at the top or side, to which is attached g 
rising or ascension pipe. This pipe, continued above by an arch. 
pipe and a dip-pipe, terminates in the hydraulic main, which js 
placed above the retort-bench, and supported either from the 
brickwork, or, preferably, upon girders extending across the bench, 
and having independent bearings. The hydraulic main is, at the 
commencement, filled with water to a height sufficient to seal the 
dip-pipe to the extent of from 1 to 2 inches; and while the water 
is quickly disylaced by tar or liquor, or both, deposited from the 
newly-made gas, an overflow is so arranged that the liquid shall 
remain at a constant level, and so keep the dip-pipes permanently 
sealed. A suitable outlet is provided for the continuous passage of 
the gas from the hydraulic main to the ‘‘ foul main.” 

When the retorts are heated to a suitable temperature, which is 
judged of by their colour—a bright red, corresponding to from 
1800° to 2000° Fahr. being mostly preferred—the lids are removed, 
and the operation of charging them with coal is commenced. As 
already stated, it is necessary to spread the coal in as even a layer as 
possible, which requires a certain amount of practice when the 
operation—as is generally the case—is performed by hand. In 
most of the largest works a scoop—a model of which is before you 
—is employed; this being filled, lifted, propelled into the retort, 
and turned over and withdrawn, by a gang of three men working 
together. In this way, the retorts are charged evenly, and with 
considerable rapidity; but the work is hard, and suited only to 
strong and active men. When, on the other hand, the shovel is 
used, the men work either singly, or in pairs. They are thus less 
dependent upon each other, and the work comes lighter to them; 
and, although the retorts are not charged so rapidly as with the 
scoop, there does not appear to be any real difference in the 
results obtained by the two methods. Both are, however, 
costly; and machinery has in many places been substituted, 
with more or less success. With West’s system, of which 
here are photographs, the coal is first passed through a breaker, 
which reduces it to the size of large walnuts. It is then filled by 
an elevator into an overhead hopper, from which a travelling- 
hopper is supplied. From this hopper is fed a scoop, which, when 
filled, is propelled into the retort, turned over to the right and left, 
and then withdrawn; this operation being performed either by 
hand power, compressed air, or steam. In Foulis and Woodward's 
system the coal, after passing through a breaker which only crushes 
the largest pieces, is fed into a series of scoops, fastened to an end- 
less chain traversing the entire length of the retort-bench. These 
scoops are made toempty themselves into a travelling hopper, from 
which the charging scoop is filled; the latter being then propelled 
into the retort, turned over, and withdrawn. Hydraulic power 
is employed for performing the necessary operations. Another 
ingenious method is that of Ross, by which the coal is propelled 
into the retort by the direct action of steam, without the interven- 
tion of a scoop. 

When the retort is fully charged, the lid is secured; and the 
retort thus becoming a closed vessel, distillation commences. As 
the gaseous products become disengaged from the solid carbon, they 
find their way up the ascension-pipe into the hydraulic main; 
forcing the seal at the bottom of the dip-pipe, and depositing at the 
same time a quantity of tar, together with a smaller quantity of 
water having some ammonia in solution. Entering the foul main, 
they are first conveyed to the condenser, in which their temperature 
becomes reduced to about that of the atmosphere ; causing conden- 
sation and consequent separation of nearly the whole of the 
remaining tar and aqueous vapour. Of the total weight of material 
placed within the retort, from about one-half to nearly three-fourths, 
according to the nature of the coal orcannel employed, remains 
behind as solid residue; the remainder passing off as gaseous pro- 
ducts, partly condensable at ordinary temperatures. The time 
occupied by this separation also varies with the nature of the 
material, and likewise with the temperature and size of the retort. 
With equal temperatures, distillation is more rapidly effected in a 
small retort than in a large one; and, speaking broadly, of coal 
which contains the greatest proportion of gaseous products, increased 
temperature, within certain limits, accelerates the process, besides 
promoting a higher yield of gas, although this is generally regarded 
as being at the expense of quality. The effect of a low temperature 
—say, a dull red heat, corresponding with from 1200° to 1400° 
Fahr.—is to produce tar in great abundance, with a more than cor- 
respondingly small yield of gas. But the belief is held that the 
converse does not obtain when higher temperatures are employed, 
if the duration of the charge be lessened accordingly ; and there 
appears to be some justification for the opinion that when this con- 
dition is observed, the tar, if it suffers at all in quantity—which is 
at least doubtful—is improved in quality by the formation, in 
greater proportion, of the lighter benzols, without any correspond- 
ing depreciation of the illuminating value of the resultant gas. 
However this may be, it is certainly most desirable that the 
intervals of charging should be regulated strictly in correspondence 
with the temperature of the retorts, because, the tendency of this 
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being to rise as the charge becomes exhausted, the retort becomes 
joo hot for the next charge if the intervals be unduly prolonged. 

With cannel, or the richer coals, the duration of the charge is 
generally either three or four hours; but with coals of a denser 
kind, six hours is the time usually occupied. During the first hour 
or so, the evolution is always greatest ; the gas being rich in illu- 
minating constituents, but containing also a large proportion of 
carbonic acid. Each succeeding hour the yield diminishes, accom- 

ied by a very appreciable falling off in illuminating value; 
until towards the close of the charge, the gas becomes scarcely 
worth collecting. At the end of the period, the lid of the retort is 
removed; and the red-hot solid residue or coke is withdrawn, 
quenched with water, and wheeled to the coke heap. This opera- 
tion of drawing the retorts, when performed by hand, is the most 
exhaustive of retort-house labour ; but, happily, it is at the same 
time the one part of such labour to which machinery can be most 
readily and advantageously applied. Each of the systems of stoking 
apparatus to which reference has been made comprises separate 
machines for this work; and the facility, comfort, and economy, 
when compared with hand labour, which they afford, combine to 
render them a valuable addition to gas-making appliances, whether 
employed separately, or as a part of any complete system of stoking 
machinery. A notable proof of this is afforded by the experience 
at the Birmingham works, where such machines have been em- 
ployed almost continuously for nearly five years, with highly satis- 
factory results, both as to economy of labour and diminution of 
physical discomfort as affecting the men employed. 

The temperature of the gas as it leaves the hydraulic main ranges 
from about 110° to about 150° Fahr.; but this becomes somewhat 
reduced on the way to the condensers, according to the length of 
conducting-main along which it has to pass. The condensers, to 
which we have already accompanied the gas, are constructed in a 
variety of ways; but they may be roughly divided into two classes 
—viz., one in which the cooling medium is the atmosphere; and 
the other in which water is employed in this capacity. Of the 
former, perhaps the simplest and least costly is one which is formed 
of a series of vertical pipes connected at the top with bends, and 
having the lower ends open to a shallow cast-iron tank, to which 
they are connected by flange or socket joints. Between each pair 
of pipes the tank is provided with division plates extending to 
within two or three inches of the bottom, so as to allow the products 
of condensation to flow freely from end to end. An overflow pipe 
at one end of the tank regulates the height of the liquid, so as to 
effectually seal the spaces underneath the division plates against 
the passage of the gas, which is thus made to traverse the whole 
length of the pipes, up one and down the other, from end to end of 
the condenser. Another form much in use is the annular con- 
denser ; consisting of a series of large pipes, connected by pipes of 
smaller diameter extending from the bottom of one to the top of the 
next. Within each of the large pipes is placed another pipe, open 
at the bottom to the atmosphere, and up which a current of air 
passes ; this being controlled by a throttle-valve. Each pair of 
pipes is provided with a separate overflow for the tar and liquor. 
This arrangement is considered very effective. The model upon 
the table is that of what is known as the battery condenser, which 
is a rectangular narrow tank, formed in divisions and pierced with 
pipes about 3 inches diameter, extending from side to side. Through 
these pipes the air circulates ; thus adding to the effective surface 
of the condenser. For air condensers an area of exposed surface is 
required per 1000 cubic feet maximum production, equal to from 6 
to 8 superficial feet, according to the length of the pipe leading from 
the hydraulic mains. Cast iron is most frequently employed in the 
construction of these condensers; the thickness being reduced as 
much as possible; but wrought iron of about } inch thick is now 
generally used for large sizes, more particularly for those of the 
annular type. 

With the object of keeping the gas as long as possible in contact 
with the tar from the hydraulic main, both tar and gas with the 
liquor are sometimes made to flow together through a long length 
of pipe placed horizontally, and forming a portion, or in some 
cases the whole, of the condensing apparatus. Condensers are 
also constructed on this principle, by placing a series of pipes 
horizontally one above another, through which the gas, entering at 
the top, is made to pass backwards and forwards until the bottom 
is reached, where the tar and liquor are finally separated from it. 
It has been thought that by thus prolonging this contact, the 
tendency is for the tar to enrich the gas by giving up to it the 
lighter and less’ condensable benzols. Experiment, however, has 
shown this to be doubtful; and it is indeed questionable whether 
the contrary effect is not produced, when the tar and gas are kept in 
contact at a lower temperature than 90° or 100° Fahr. 

The object of the cooling process is to separate from the gas the 
remaining products of the distillation—chiefly tarry and aqueous 
vapour, which are condensable at ordinary temperatures. Extremes 
of temperature are to be avoided as far as possible, because, on the 
one hand, at a comparatively high temperature the gas retains a 
portion of the condensable products which it is desirable to remove, 
and on the other, at alow temperature it is deprived of some of the 
more easily condensable hydrocarbons, upon which, in a great 
measure, depends its illuminating value, and which, therefore, it is 
the aim of the gas maker to retain with the gas. There is another 
reason why it is desirable that the temperature should always be 

under control, to which reference will presently be made. It is 
evident from the variableness of our climate—ordinarily amounting 
to from 50° to 60° Fahr.—that the atmosphere is not the best 
cooling medium for securing this control; and water has been 





resorted to with considerable success. Condensers formed of a 
series of large vertical cylinders filled with water, within which are 
placed small vertical pipes for the passage of the gas (the gas and 
water being caused to flow in opposite directions), have long been 
in use abroad; and in this country one of the most successful of 
this class is that of Morris and Cutler, in which a cast-iron rec- 
tangular tank is employed. Through this, water is conveyed in the 
opposite direction to the gas, by a system of small wrought-iron 
pipes, in such a manner as to secure complete contact of these 

ipes with the gas. By regulating the supply of water, which 
eaves the condenser hot, at the gas inlet end, any desired tempera- 
ture down to that of the water as it enters the condenser, can be 
uniformly maintained. 

Having arrived at the outlet of the condensers, it may be conve- 
nient to consider of what constituents the gas is composed. It has 
been seen that from the time of its leaving the retort, the effect of 
a gradually diminishing temperature is to separate from it, in the 
form of tar and water, its most easily condensable constituents ; 
and it thus becomes sensibly diminished in weight and volume. 
Usually from 10 to 18 gallons of tar are thus yielded for every ton 
of coal carbonized, with from 13 or 14 to as much as 19 and 20 
gallons of water more or less impregnated with ammonia. This 
has the effect of reducing the weight of the gaseous products of 
distillation by (speaking roughly) about one-half, which means that 
of the total weight which issues from the retort, only about one-half 
remains when the outlet of the condenser is reached, to form illu- 
minating gas; the other half having been deposited on the way as 
tar and ammoniacal liquor. There is still left in the gas a slight 
trace of tarry vapour, which is subsequently removed by washing, 
together with a little aqueous vapour ; but the chief constituents of 
the gas are as follows :— 


Hydrogen. Carbonic oxide. 

Light carburetted hydrogen. Carbonic acid. 
Condensable hydrocarbons— Sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Olefiant gas. Cyanogen. 

Propylene. Ammonia. 

Butylene, &c. Carbon bisulphide. 
Benzol, and its homologues. Oxygen. 

Acetylene. Nitrogen. 
Naphthalene. Aqueous vapour. 





Of these, the light-giving constituents are the condensable hy- 
drocarbons and the benzol series, for the vapours of which the 
hydrogen serves the important purpose of a carrier. Carbonic 
oxide is, as has already been seen, a heating gas; nitrogen and 
carbonic acid act as diluents, being powerless for good, and yet not 
very active for injury; while sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia and 
carbon bisulphide are impurities which it is necessary to remove— 
the first-named absolutely ; and the two last as far as possible. 

The next operation, then, is the purification of the gas ; but before 
describing this we will first glance at an apparatus which plays a 
very important part in the economy of a gas-works. Reference has 
already been made to the exhauster, which is most frequently 
placed between the condensers and the commencement of the 
purifying plant, and is employed for the purpose of withdrawing 
the gas from the retorts as fast as it is produced, and impelling it 
onward through the purifiers and station meters into the gas- 
holder. Without an exhauster, the whole of the resistance offered 
by the apparatus through which the gas has to pass—the friction 
of the condensers, the material in the purifiers and scrubbers, the 
seal of the washers, and the resistance of the station meter, together 
with the weight of the gasholders—would accumulate against the 
retorts, the pressure within which would thus be so great as to 
cause them to leak seriously. Much of the gas would, in fact, find 
its way, not into the hydraulic main and thence onward to the 
other apparatus, but into the furnace, through the cracks and joints 
of the retorts; thereby occasioning serious loss. What happens is 
shown by the two diagrams of a hydraulic main and dip-pipe—one 
representing the condition of the latter when the exhauster is 
properly at work; and the other that which takes place, when, 
by any accident, the exhauster is temporarily out of action. When 
all isright, the seal of the dip-pipe does not exceed a few tenths of 
an inch, which is the extent of the pressure thrown upon the 
retort; but with the exhauster out of action, the liquid in the 
hydraulic main rises up the dip-pipe to a considerable height ; and 
through this accumulated pressure, the gas has to force its way. 
Naturally, it takes an easier way, if such be open to it; and, more 
often than not, this is found in the joints of the clay retorts, 
together with the small cracks from which the retorts are seldom 
or never free. These are incapable of resisting so great a pressure, 
although impervious enough under a few tenths. With an iron re- 
tort, the case is different ; the metal, being more homogeneous than 
fire-clay, holds together until it is destroyed by the action of the 
fire. Hence it is not, as with clay retorts, necessary to employ an 





* Tar, as you probably know, forms the basis of a very important in- 
dustry—that of artificial colours. In the hands of the distiller it is 
made to yield: Ammoniacal liquor; light oils, creosote, carbolic acid, 
anthracene oil, and pitch ; the light oils and anthracene undergoing further 
treatment for the production of those interesting substances, a few speci- 
mens of which are upon the table, and the variety of which may be judged 
of by this illustration of a “Coal Tar Tree.” ‘The various branches of 
which this tree is formed record the brilliant discoveries by which chemists 
have raised a comparatively valueless product into the first rank of im- 
portance. It is true that tar has shared—and rather more than shared— 
the general fall in prices which has been characteristic of the last few 
years. Having risen to be worth upwards of 50s. per ton, it became 
gradually reduced in value until 7s. per ton was about the utmost that 
could be obtained. Recently, however, an improvement has taken place 
and its average value may now be stated as about 12s. per ton. 
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exhauster where iron retorts are used. But there is another reason 
why it is desirable to relieve the retorts as far as possible from 
pressure; and that is, to prevent the deposition of carbon within 
them. This peculiar substance, which is one of the purest forms 
of carbon, is, as you know, extensively used for electrical batteries, 
besides being in demand for steel making, and was formerly 
produced in gas-works in much greater abundance than at the 
present day ; the decline in quantity, as compared with increasing 
gas production, being chiefly owing to the more general recognition 
of the means by which its production may be lessened, and the 
yield of gas increased—viz., the reduction of pressure within the 
retort. 

Reverting for one moment to the diagram, the use of the 
dip-vipe and hydraulic main will now be better understood. The 
arrangement is for the purpose of permitting the gas to flow in 
one direction only—that is to say, from the retort; and the area of 
the hydraulic and depth of seal should be such that no displace- 
ment of the liquor which would follow a stoppage of the exhauster 
can unseal the dip-pipe. If this were possible, the gas would find 
its way back into the retorts and escape by the mouthpieces every 
time the lids were slackened ; thus entirely preventing the retorts 
from being freshly charged. Several mechanical substitutes for the 
dip-pipe have been devised—all of them with the object of relieving 
the retorts of the slight pressure which it necessitates. But these 
have not found general acceptance ; and the dip-pipe may still be 
said to “ hold the field.” 

Exhausters are of several kinds—some being made with a double- 
acting piston and cylinder, single or reciprocating; others with a 
pair of figure-of-eight cams working in a cast-iron case, after the 
manner of the more modern Roots blower. Others, again, are in 
reality rotary pumps, of which Beale’s is the original type; and 
this is perhaps the one most generally in use. 

The diagram illustrates a recent improvement of this form of 
exhauster, by which its efficiency has been greatly increased ; and 
the power required to drive it has been sensibly diminished. 
Instead of the slide working through the centre of the shaft, and 
being held to the periphery of the cylinder by segments working 
in a slot at each of the ends of the cylinder, as originally arranged, 
the segments, which cause considerable friction, are dispensed 
with, and the cylinder is made slightly oval in shape, so that the 
slide really fits close to it only when in a vertical position. The 
slide is made to rotate eccentrically upon the shaft by being pro- 
vided with a transverse sliding guide, through which works the 
square stud block ; this being held in position by a steel stud at 
the opposite end to the driving shaft, and upon which it revolves. 
Another recent improvement, for which equal advantages are 
claimed, is the substitution of three or four blades for the single slide. 
These improved Beale exhausters work also with a steadier gauge 
than does the old form—a matter of some importance for securing 
good results from the retorts; the same object being further 
attained by working them in pairs actuated by one engine. 

On leaving the exhauster, the gas is first deprived of its ammonia 
by being passed through a washer and scrubber, or scrubber- 
washer. Sometimes the washer is placed at the outlet of the 
condenser, and upon a lower level, so that it may be supplied by 
gravitation with condenser liquor, and thus avoid the necessity of 
pumping this up from the storeage-tank ; but its exact position is 
a matter to be determined in each case by consideration of general 
convenience. Ammonia (NH;)—formed by the union of one 
volume of nitrogen with three volumes of hydrogen—is, in chemi- 
cal language, an alkali; and therefore capable of combining with 
any acid. With sulphuric acid, for example, it forms a very im- 
portant article of commerce, known as sulphate of ammonia, 
which is largely used by agriculturists—more especially in Ger- 
many in the cultivation of beetroot—for replenishing the soil 
with nitrogen. The use of diluted acid, however, for removing 
ammonia from the gas, is out of the question, because the acid 
would at the same time absorb the light-giving hydrocarbons. 
Not many years ago sawdust, first soaked with sulphuric acid, 
and then thoroughly dried by heating, was employed in an ordi- 
nary purifier for this purpose. Used in this way, the acid has little or 
no effect upon the illuminating power of the gas; but is destructive 
to the metal of the purifier, costly for labour, and the sulphate of am- 
monia produced is less valuable, because less pure, than that which 
is yielded by the distillation of ammoniacal liquor. Fortunately, 
ammonia is readily dissolved by water at ordinary temperatures— 
say, 60° Fahr.—to the extent of about 700 to 1 by volume ; and ad- 
vantage is taken of this property to remove it from the gas by bring- 
ing the latter, when cooled down to about 60°, into contact with 
water by means of the apparatus known as washers and scrubbers. 
In a washer, the gas, in finely-divided particles, is made to 
pass one or more times through the water. This is done in 
® variety of ways, one of the most familiar of which is shown 
by the diagram of the Livesey washer. Here the gas is made to 
find its way into a series of perforated Y troughs, open at the bot- 
tom, and dipping into the liquor to the desired depth. Through 
this liquor the gas has to pass, entering the troughs by the per- 
forations, or underneath the bottom edges of the troughs. This 
method offers considerable resistance to the passage of the gas, 
which, however, is compensated for by the completeness with 
which all the remaining tarry matter is removed from the gas, and 
by the avoidance of any necessity for motive power, beyond a 
slight addition to that required for driving the exhauster. For the 
complete removal of the ammonia, however, the operation must 
be graduated, ending with the introduction of clean water at 
or near the outlet of the apparatus. Tracing this backwards, the 





water becomes more and more impregnated with ammonia unti 

where the foul gas enters, it leaves the apparatus as comparatively 
strong ammoniacal liquor. This, together with the condenseq 
liquor, may be very usefully employed in the washer, as a prelim). 
nary to the final operation ; but for the latter it is necessary to use 
perfectly clean water—that is to say, water containing no am. 
monia—otherwise, ammonia being, as you know, of such a volatile 
nature, would be given off from the water to the gas, which 
would thus show traces of it at the outlet of the apparatus. It is, 
of course, possible to construct washers, or to arrange them jn 
a series, so that they may effect the complete removal of am. 
monia; but generally a scrubber-washer, or scrubber, is used 
for this purpose. Perhaps the most familiar form of scrubber. 
washer is that known after the inventors, as the Kirkham, 
Hulett, and Chandler. This consists of an oblong cast-iron 
tank with semi-circular top, and having a number of divisions 
separately filled with water or liquor, through each of which in 
succession the water introduced at the outlet of the apparatus 
passes to the inlet. Extending from end to end is a wrought. 
iron shaft, carrying bundles of thin wrought-iron discs; each 
bundle corresponding to a division of the tank, and having a con. 
siderable portion of its lower half immersed in water. The discs 
are placed at distances of 4 to $ inch apart, and the gases made to 
pass between them, through each bundle in succession. The shaft 
being made to revolve slowly, each revolution brings up a freshly. 
wetted surface of the discs for contact with the gas; and the appa. 
ratus is thus a very effectual one for the purpose for which it is 
designed. . 

The scrubber is an older form of apparatus ; and still, for certain 
reasons, preferred by many. It is usually circular in form; and 
from 40 to 60 or 70 feet in height, according to the diameter. It 
is furnished ot intervals with trays formed of cast-iron grids, upon 
which coke is piled to a height of several feet, forming an aggre. 
gate thickness of coke of from 20 to 45 feet according to the height 
of the scrubber; and through this the gas has to pass from the 
bottom to the top of the apparatus. As a substitute for coke, thin 
boards (placed edgeways) are often used. At the top of the 
scrubber is a distributor forthe water. In the model placed before 
you this consists of three revolving jets, the water from which falls 
upon a revolving tray of brushwood, a few inches larger in diameter 
than the body of the scrubber; the top of this being enlarged for 
the purpose of receiving it. The whole apparatus is actuated from 
below by means of a gas or steam engine in connection with a 
vertical shaft. 

The scrubber liquor thus formed amounts to from 10 to 18 
gallons of 10-oz. strength ; and the total quantity produced per ton 
of coal varies from 26 to 36 gallons of 10-o0z. strength, according 
to the nature of the coals and other circumstances. By the term 
**10-oz.”’ is meant the quantity of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1°845 
required to neutralize, or form into sulphate of ammonia, the 
ammonia contained in one gallon of the liquor ; and its strength 
or value is usually determined by this test. About 2500 galions 
of 10-oz. liquor are necessary to form one ton of sulphate of 
ammonia, the production of which, from gas liquor alone, amounted 
last year to something like 85,000 tons. Its value has fluctuated 
considerably during the last few years. Less than 20 years ago 
not much attention was paid to the removal of ammonia from the 
gas; but although the general adoption of scrubbers and washers, 
together with the natural increase in its production, the estab- 
lishment of carbonizing works (where coal is distilled for the sake 
of the residuals), and the recovery of ammonia from the waste 
gases of blast furnaces, has led to a very large augmentation of the 
supply of sulphate, the demand for this fertilizing agent may be said 
to have very fairly kept pace with it. In 1868 the value of sulphate 
was from £14 to £15 per ton; to-day it is worth nearly £13, with 
a rising market; but in the interval considerable fluctuations have 
occurred. At one time it fetched as much as £21 and £22 per ton; 
while during the last few years the price sunk as low as from £10 
to £11. It will be readily understood how much the revenue of a 
gas undertaking must suffer from such fluctuations ; seeing that, 
while a small quantity of ammonia is required for the production 
of carbonates and chloride of ammonium, by far the greatest pro- 
portion is absorbed in the manufacture of sulphate, the cost for 
labour, fuel, and acid for which remains almost a constant quantity. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue “ Rapiant’”’ REGENERATIVE Gas Lamep.—Among the various 
regenerative gas-lamps now before the public, the ‘* Radiant” 
claims notice. Its special feature is that in the construction of the 
reflectors and deflectors a patent indestructible asbestos is employed, 
whereby the inconveniences of cracking and breaking off which 
frequently attend the use of enamelled iron, owing to the great 
heat, cre entirely obviated. In addition to this advantage, the 
lamp gives a steady flame of high illuminating power with a small 
consumption of gas, an absence of smoke, and no downward 
shadow. Dr. W. Wallace, of Glasgow, has reported upon the light- 
giving power of the lamp; his tests showing 4°42 candles per cubic 
foot of gas consumed. The trials were made at an angle of 45° and 
80°, or nearly vertical; and no reflectors of any kind were used. 
The average of all the tests at 45° was 8°89 candles per cubic foot, 
or 44°46 candles for 5 cubic feet per hour ; giving an increase of 101 
per cent. over the illuminating power as determined by the mode 
of testing. The average of all the tests at 80° was 9°6 candles per 
cubic foot, or 48 candles for 5 cubic feet per hour ; giving an increase 
of 117 per cent. over the standard test. 
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MR. LEWIS T. WRIGHT ON COAL DISTILLATION. 

Atthe Meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry at Burlington House last night, Mr. Lewis T. Wright, 
Assoc. M. Inst., C.E., F.C.S., General Manager of the Nottingham 
Corporation Gas Department, was to read a paper entitled 
“ Studies in Coal Distillation ;’’ dealing with the subject under the 
three heads of the influence of the temperature of distillation (1) on 
the quality of the tar produced, (2) on the sulphur compounds other 
than sulphuretted hydrogen in coal gas, and (8) on the yield of 
ammonia from coal. The author considered that the common 
practice in gas-works, of judging the temperature of distillation by 
the appearance of the retort at the end of the charge, had led to a 
general over-statement of the temperature actually employed for 
the expulsion of the volatile constituents. He therefore carried out 
a number of experiments with Yorkshire and Derbyshire coal, dis- 
tilled in a setting of seven through retorts at various temperatures 
requiring from five to eight hours to gasify the volatile constituents. 
During the distillation, observations were made with a Murrie pyro- 
meter; and the highest average temperature observed on the time 
basis was 800° C. (1472° F.), and the lowest 600°C. (1112°F.) The 
coal treated yielded quantities of gas ranging from 6600 to 12,000 
cubic feet per ton, at the rates of from 50 to 137 cubic feet per 
superficial foot of internal surface per 24 hours. The resulting 
tars were treated in an experimental tar-still capable of dealing 
with 20 gallons at atime. The results showed that the shorter the 
duration of the charge, the heavier was the specific gravity of the 
tar; and the denser the tar, the richer was it in pitch, and the 
poorer in the volatile constituents. With regard to the influence of 
the temperature of distillation on the sulphur compounds, the 
author has during the past five years, had frequent opportunities 
of confirming by observation the general opinion held by gas 
managers as to these compounds increasing with a rise in the 
temperature of distillation. The results of his experiments under 
this head show that the greater the yield of gas from the coal, the 
higher is the percentage of sulphur compounds found therein, As 
to the yield of ammonia, the author finds that the results obtained 
from individual experiments lasting 24 hours have never been very 
determinate; and he believes there is some cause, other than the 
temperature of the retorts, at present unknown, operating as a dis- 
turbing element. The average of large numbers of experiments, 
however, bring out the fact that at very low distillation tempera- 
tures the yield of ammonia is low; that a medium temperature 
brings out a maximum, and that higher temperatures result in a 
slightly diminished production. 

We shall give next week the text of the paper (which consists 
mainly of tabular matter), with a report of any discussion which 
may have taken place thereon. 








Our financial contemporary Money, referring, in last Wednesday’s 
issue, to the case of The Chelsea Water- Works Company v. Paulet, 
reported in our columns last week, said: ‘‘ The case was made 
short work of by the Divisional Court, as we anticipated. This, it 
will be remembered, was the case in which the Magistrate con- 
sidered the Company’s action ‘ monstrous,’ and upon which such 
an indignant outery was raised by the irresponsible cacklers who 
curry favours with the baser sort by abusing ‘ monopolists’ and 
‘tyrants.’ Paulet was a mere trespasser. His landlord had given 
him notice to quit, which expired in September last; but Paulet 
would not quit. The landlord was liable for water-rate; and, in 
the ordinary course, gave notice to the Company that, the house 
being vacant, the supply was to be disconnected. The Company 
disconnected it accordingly ; whereupon the trespassing Paulet 
had the impudence to summon the Company, and the Lambeth 
Magistrate convicted them on the summons! The ‘ monstrous’ 
conduct here was certainly that of the Magistrate, for the water- 
supply had never been cut off for non-payment of rates at all, as 
Justice Hawkins at once pointed out. The Company were bound 
to obey their customer’s directions, and did so; and so the case 
not falling within the Act at all, that Judge and Justice Charles 
reversed the conviction without the smallest hesitation.”’ 


Amone the great water-works of the world, those of Peru were in 
some respects the most difficult achievements of any. The Incas 
built aqueducts from the slopes of the Andes for a distance of more 
than 100 miles to the capital; carrying the water partly through 
tunnels cut in the rocks, and partly on arcades on supporting 
pillars of mason work to span valleys—the channels being com- 
posed of cut stone without cement. From these great aqueducts a 
number of branch conduits and furrows were laid laterally for 
urigation purposes. The ancient water-works at Jerusalem con- 
sisted first of wells in the limestone ridges on which the city was 
built ; but as the population increased, the Jews were obliged to 
gather the rainfall during the winter season, and store it in tanks 
and cisterns placed in secure enclosures and within the walls of the 
temple. An aqueduct, constructed of stone laid in cement, brings 
water from the pools of Bethlehem, about six miles, to a tank lying 
under the chief Turkish mosque. The population of Jerusalem 
seldom suffered from water famine. Strabo mentions as some- 
thing remarkable that there was always a plentiful supply of water 
within the city while a famine prevailed in the region around about. 
The water-works of Athens were begun about 560 B.c., and con- 
sisted of stone aqueducts lined with baked clay, and carried almost 
wholly on the surface of the ground. Carthage was supplied by 
water brought from the hill ranges on the south, upwards of 70 
miles distant; and the ruins of an aqueduct, built in the Roman 
style, may still be seen. 


Hegister of Patents. 


REGENERATIVE Gas-Lamps.—Thomas, T. C. J., of Hornsey, London. 
No. 579; Jan. 13, 1887. [11d.] 
In patent No, 883 of 1885 (by the same inventor) is described a con- 
struction of lamp in which the burner proper is a modification of a 
burner described in his earlier patent, No. 10,834 of 1884; being closed 
at its lower end, and formed with lateral openings for the issue of gas, and 
provided with a surrounding curtain or deflector. The lower part of the 
burner in one arrangement is made of a form resembling externally a 
trumpet mouth—that is, gradually increasing in diameter towards the 
lower end; and air to support combustion passes through an air-heating 
chamber provided (or not) with concentric pipes or annular divisions 
made with outwardly curved or trumpet-mouthed lower ends. The present 
invention has reference to similar lamps; and one object of it is to 
facilitate the manufacture and putting together in a true and concentric 
manner of the burner proper and the adjacent parts. Also to enable the 
burner to be removed and replaced without disturbing the other parts. 
! 


























In the lamp shown (partly in elevation and partly in section) in the 
accompanying engraving, A is an air-heating chamber, provided with a 
series of concentric pipes or annular divisions to aid in distributing and 
heating the air on its way to the burner. B is a casting (secured to the 
lower part of the gas-supply pipe) formed with channels or passages C 
for air, and with other channels or passages for the escape of heated 
gases and products of combustion to the chimney. Each passage has 
secured over its outer end a perforated cover or guard plate. Dis a pipe 
or tube placed between the casting B and the air-heating chamber A. It 
constitutes a preliminary air-heating chamber; and is held in place by 
screwing the chamber A to the gas-supply pipe. E is a cover secured 
within the casting B. The lamp casing is arranged with a perforated 
portion F, for admission of air, part of which passes through the channels 
or passages C to the air-heating chambers, and part through holes or 
openings in the cover E (one of which is shown at G) to the glass globe. 
H isa conical guide-tube arranged within the part of the cover E which 
forms the lower part of the lamp chimney. I is a reflector secured to the 
tube H by screws, but maintained a short distance apart by distance 
pieces, as shown, so that air may pass between, as indicated by the 
arrows. J is a conoidal tube that serves not only to guide the heated 
air and productsof combustion to the chimney, but to carry the chimney 
and casing. 

The air-heating chamber A is provided near its upper part with a plate 
or top K, formed with a series of perforations, through which air can 
descend into the annular spaces between the concentric pipes or annular 
divisions, and between the inner of these and the gas-supply pipe or 
burner. These pipes or annular divisions are contracted at their lower 
ends, or made of a gradually decreasing diameter; the object being to 
guide the heated air inward, towards the centre of the burner, and on to 
the inner or upper surface of the flame. 

The burner proper L is made solid at its lower part, with a central 
passage for gas, lateral holes (the number and arrangement of which may 
be varied within wide limits), a flange, anda nozzle that screws into a 
correspondingly tapped hole in the lamp casting. There is a surround- 
ing curtain enclosing an annular space, into which the gas passes after 
traversing the holes. At or near its closed lower end, the burner is formed 
with an enlargement extending outward and upward, or cupped, so as to 
form a curved annular channel to deflect the gas issuing from between 
the central portion of the burner and the curtain in an outward and 
upward direction. 





Manvracture or Gas ror Gas-Encine Usz.—Windham, F., of Chelsea. 
No. 1132; Jan. 25, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to gas generators in which an incandescent 
grate or filter together with a combustion chamber are employed, similar 
to that described in patent No. 3697 of 1886; and it differs entirely 
from those in which explosion or combustion is produced by a naked 
flame, electric spark, or incandescent surface heated by any supple- 
mentary means. The object of the invention is to introduce certain 
improvements in the apparatus or generator in which carbon, carbon 
compounds, or hydrocarbons (with or without the addition of water), 
are vaporized, by the heat of their own combustion, under pressure and 
mixed with air. The apparatus consists of a combustion chamber of 
wrought or cast iron, or other suitable material, lined with fire-brick, 
and a chamber surrounding the combustion chamber, in which carbon 
or hydrocarbon is vaporized. From this surrounding chamber the 
vaporized carbon or hydrocarbon is conveyed toa mixing chamber or 
nozzles, where it is incorporated with air or air and steam, and pro- 
jected on to an incandescent filter or grate under pressure. The action 





of the apparatus is commenced and maintained by simply producing 
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incandescence on or of the grate and filter; and the resultant gases due to 
combustion are conveyed under pressure to an engine for use as a 
motive power. The air may be heated by the exhaust gases from the 
engine or by radiant heat ; while the steam may be generated and super- 
heated in a coil, and the waste heat used in the heating of liquid 
hydrocarbons. eee. 4 
Reauiatine THE Suppiy or (tas TO Heatina-Sroves.—Davis, H. J., of 
Camberwell Road, and Turner, H. C., of Shenley Road, London. 
No. 3359; March 4, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to an appliance whereby the quantity of gas 
supplied to a gas-stove hot-plate may be increased when the plate is in 
active use, and reduced to a minimum when not so employed. 

The engraving is an elevation of a ring-burner, showing the position 
of the moving parts when no vessel is being heated. 














Attached to the lower part of the burner A is a bridge-piece B, to 
which is pivoted a weighted lever C. One end of this lever has 
attached to it an upright rod D, which projects slightly above the bars 
of the hot-plate, and has a mushroom-shaped top F ; while the other 
end is furnished with a counterpoise weight G. The lever is also pro- 
vided with a projecting arm H, the end of which enters a slot formed 
in a rod J that passes through a hole in the bridge-piece ; the other 
end of the rod passing through the burner, and extending to the gas- 
supply tap, where it terminates in a fine conical point K. The point of 
the rod enters the inlet-supply pipe to such an extent that, when the 
burner is not in use, the passage only allows sufficient gas to pass as 
will keep the burner alight. When any utensil to be heated is placed 
on the burner, the bottom of it comes in contact with the mushroom 
top F of the upright part attached to the lever, and causes the pointed 
end of the rod to be partially withdrawn from the inlet-pipe, whereupon 
a full supply of gas to the burner is afforded; but upon its removal, the 
counterpoise weight comes in action, and causes the rod to enter into 
the outlet of the supply-pipe to such an extent as to shut off the supply 
to the required quantity. 


Punriryina WatEr.—Bischof, G., of Hart Street, Bloomsbury. No. 3461; 
March 7, 1887. [4d.] 

In his specification (which is not illustrated) the patentee says that 
his invention relates to means of purifying water by intimately mixing 
with it iron in a state of fine subdivision—preferably pulverized spongy 
iron. After intimate mixture the larger portion of the iron is separated 
by subsidence ; and then, by aération of the treated water, separation of 
further portions of the iron is effected by peroxidation and consequent 
precipitation. 

For carrying out the process, various arrangements of apparatus]may 
be employed, says the inventor. According to one arrangement (con- 
venient in practice), two vessels are employed, provided with agitators. 
In the one which has a charge of the finely-divided iron, the water is 
agitated as it passes through ; and this water mixed with iron is run into 
the other, where subsidence takes place. When much iron has passed 
from the first vessel to the second, the flow of water is reversed ; using 
the second vessel for effecting the mixture and the first for subsidence. 


No. 5981; April 25, 1887. 


Gas-Morors.—Ko6rting, E., of Hanover. 
(8d.] 

This invention relates to gas-motors so arranged that, when the speed 
is too great, the governor operates to keep open the exhaust-port, so that 
the piston then pushes the combustion gases from the cylinder into the 
exhaust-pipe, and draws them back again without sucking in combus- 
tible gas mixture. The first improvement consists in means for estab- 
lishing a connection between the exhaust-valve and the induction-valve 
for the combustible mixture, whereby, when the exhaust-valve is open, 
the induction-valve is kept closed, in view of preventing an entrance of 
the gas mixture into the cylinder ; whereas, when the exhaust-valve is 
closed, the operation of the induction-valve is unimpeded. The second 
improvement consists in the means employed, in combination with the 
governor, for keeping open the exhaust-valye when the speed of the 
engine is above the normal. 

In the engraving is represented the frame of a gas-engine having this 
valve-operating mechanism attached to it. Q is a valve, by means of 
which gas and air are mixed in determinate proportion; and P is the 
valve for the admission of the gas mixture into the cylinder. This latter 
is provided with a spring for closing it ; but for the rest operating auto- 
matically. M is the exhaust-valve, which is opened by the tappet E and 
= parts, and closed by aspring; and RB is an electric igniting 

evice. 

» For establishing connection between the exhaust and induction valves, 
a double-armed lever N is inserted between the respective rods or stems 
Land 0 of the valves; so that the lever will press the valve P against its 
seat when the valve M is completely open, but will not impede the motion 
of the valve P when the valve M is closed. As shown, the lever is 
pivoted with one end to the rod L, so as to be positively oscillated 
thereby ; whereas with its other end (which is bifurcated) it projects 
under the collar of the rod O. There is so much play between this end 
of the lever and the collar that, when the valve M is closed, the lever 
allows the rod O to move; while, when the valve is fully open, the lever 
bears against the collar, and keeps the rod in its uppermost position. 

The means for keeping open the exhaust valve whenever, and as long 
as the engine runs too fast, consists in a pawl S connected by an arm 
and rod to the governor U ; the pawl forming a hook adapted to catch over 
an edge V at the end of the lever H, when the latter is in its lowest posi- 
tion. The pawl is so arranged relatively to the governor that, when the 
engine makes the normal or a lower number of revolutions, it is outside 




















the path of the edge V; whereas when the normal number of revolu- 
tions is exceeded, it will come into the path. In the first case the lever 
H, after having been depressed by means of the tappet E, is free to yield 
to the pressure of the spring acting thereon from below. The exhaust- 
valve is therefore opened and closed in uniform intervals; and the induc- 
tion-valve can play freely when the valve M is closed. A regular aspira- 
tion of full charges of combustible gas mixture by the piston consequently 
takes place, and the engine developsits maximum power. In the second 
case (when the pawl extends into the path of the edge V) the lever H, as 
soon as it is brought into its lowest position by the operation of the tap- 
pet E, is caught by the pawl, and maintained in this position ; the valve 
M being thereby kept open, while at the same time the valve P is kept 
closed by the lever N, so that the piston can then only push the combus- 
tion gases to and fro, without being capable of drawing in combustible 
gas mixture by the valve P. 

Considering that the spring presses the lever H with its edge V firmly 
against the hook of the pawl S during the time the tappet E does notact 
on the roller, and that the energy of the governor is insufficient to over- 
come the friction existing under these conditions between the edge and the 
pawl, a disengagement of the latter from the lever H only takes place at 
the time the tappet has depressed the lever. 





Rerort-Lm Fasrenrnes.—Browning, A. G., and Waddle, M. R., of 
Llanelly. No. 16,000; Dec. 2, 1887. [6d.] - 

This invention (relating to improvements in the method of securing the 
lids of gas-retorts and other similar lids or covers) has for its object to 
provide an arrangement by which sufficient pressure is applied to the lid 
by the action of bringing it to the closed position to hermetically seal the 
retort mouth without the aid of cams or screws. It consists in employ- 
ing a helical wedge or incline, preferably in combination with a spring, 
upon the pivot on which the lid turns, adapted to bear against a similar 
helical incline on the cover, and provided with shoulders or stops 
arranged to engage and hold the lid in the open position; and also in 
employing an inclined piece secured to the rim of the retort-lid, adapted 
to engage with a projection or handle on the opposite side of the lid the 
combined action of which tends to wedge the lid uniformly against the 
mouth opening. 


sth ements a eay 
























Fig. 1 is a front view of a lid so fitted; fig. 2 isa plan; and fig. 3, 
a view of the side of the lid provided with the projecting handle. Fig. 4 
is a view of the opposite side at which it is pivoted. ‘ 

The pivot A, on which the lid turns, is secured by a cotter in a square 
hole formed in the rim D of the retort mouth. The pivot is provided 
with a square portion upon which the helical wedge F is mounted, so as 
to be capable of ieuattatiant motion without being able to turn thereon. 
A spiral spring H mounted upon a continuation of the pivot, and secured 
by a nut, presses the wedge against a corresponding inclined face L on 
& projection M on the lid. The action of inclined faces is to compress 
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the spring H when the lid is closed; and therefore the lid is pressed in 
, corresponding degree against the rim of the retort mouth. But when 
the lid is open, the shoulders formed on the inclined faces engage with 
each other, and hold the lid in the position indicated by the dotted lines 
in fig. 1. The taper catch P having an inclined inner face,is fixed by the 
cotter S to the opposite side of the rim D ; and is adapted to engage with the 
shoulder T of the handle, and thereby wedge or press that side of the 
lid against the rim. A wrought-iron staple W is cast in the lid, for con- 
yenience in opening and closing it. 


Gas Governors.—Bray, G., of Leeds. No. 16,716. Dec. 5, 1887. 
(6d. } 

This invention relates to governors of the kind in which a valve is 
connected to a flexible diaphragm loaded more or less to determine the 
pressure of the issuing gas; the object being to permit of easy access 
being had to the diaphragm, in order to vary the load on it, or to treat 
it with oil or other substances so as to keep it pliable. 








The patentee proposes to apply over the diaphragm a cover, hinged 
to the casing of the governor, so that it cannot be detached from it ; and 
he secures this cover by a lock, if necessary, so that it cannot be 
opened up except by the person having a key, as shown in the en- 
gravings. G is the casing of the governor, with its flange arranged, as 
usual, to be screwed down on the edge of the diaphragm. To this 
flange at H is hinged the cover C; the hinge (preferably) being made, 
as shown, with a butt to prevent the cover from being thrown back 
beyond a certain distance, On the opposite side of the cover C is a 
hasp K engaging on a staple 8, through which a pin can be passed, or 
the hasp of a padlock when it is desired to lock the cover down. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
1134.—Kvunt, A., and Detsstzr, R., “‘ Improvements in gas-burners.”’ 
Jan. 25. 
1207.—Mits, G., ‘‘ Improvements in wet gas-meters.”” Jan. 26. 
10,1764. — Haun, E. J., “Improvements in carburetters for gas 
motors, and for other purposes.” July 20, 1887. (Originally included in 
No. 10,176, of July 20, 1887.) 
1274.—Serrie, T., ‘Improvements in apparatus for relieving gas- 
retorts from pressure.”’ Jan. 27. 
1336.—Imray, O., ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for starting gas 
motor engines, and the like.” A communication from P. Weilbach 
Jan. 28. 
, 1361.—ArveEN, G.§., “‘ Anew combined nursery lamp and gas bracket.” 
an. 30. 
1381.—Buxssinc, O., ‘‘ Improvements in gas and other hydrocarbon 
engines for tramcars and other purposes.” Jan. 30. 
‘ 1410.—Cowan, D., ‘“‘ Improvements in gas cooking stoves or ranges.” 
an. 31. 
1418.—Kretssic, C. H., Hartia, O., and Sem, O., ‘Improved arrange- 
ments for increasing the light from burners.” Jan. 31. 
1477.—Cuse, W., ‘‘ A novel arrangement of burner, using ordinary 
gas flame and atmospheric flame in combination.” Jan. 31. 
1478.—T ytor, J. J., “‘ Improvements in liquid-meters.” Jan. 31. 
1588.—Wuson, G., “Improvements connected with gas-engines for the 
purpose of utilizing heat therefrom for the production or preparation of 
explosive gases for use in the engines, or for other purposes.” A com- 
munication from L, F. M’Nett. Feb. 2. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 

[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ]} 

5085.—Butuocx, C. A., ‘* Gas motor engines.” 
5103.—Taxzor, T,, and another, ‘‘ Electric gas lighters.’’ 








Gas ExpLosion 1n Torrensam Court Roap.—At about half-past six 
o'clock on Monday evening last week, an explosion of gas took place at No. 
252, Tottenham Court Road, occupied by Auguste Buck, a hairdresser, 
whereby the shop was wrecked, and the occupant sustained severe injuries. 
Mr. Buck had ascended a short pair of steps to enable him to ~ pe the gas 
chandeliers in front of his shop, when, on applying alight, a loud explosion 
took place. Mr. Buck was thrown to the ground, and when picked up was 
found to be insensible. He was conveyed to the Middlesex Hospital; and 
it was found that he had sustained a compound fracture of the skull, as 
well as severe cuts on the head, arms, and hands. The front of the shop 
was wrecked, 


Newport (Mon.) Gas-Worxs Benerit Socrety.— The twelfth annual 
dinner in connection with this Society took place on Monday evening last 
week—Mr, T, Canning, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Manager of 
the Newport Gas Company, presiding, and Mr. Whitefield, Secretary of 
the Society, occupying the vice-chair. The Chairman, in eg | “Suc- 
cess to the Newport Gas-Works Benefit Society,” said it had been in 
existence between 13 or 14 years; andalthough many societies of a similar 
character had gone to the ground through being put upon a narrow basis, 
this one increased in vigour with age. fie believed this was brought about 
by it being allowed to control its own business. The Vice-Chairman, in 
responding, said the balance in hand last year was £22 10s. The contri- 
butions received amounted to £100 13s. 10d., and the donations to £18 8s. 

he income was £154 12s. 7d. In sick pay the total was £61 3s. 10d.; 
medical fees, £12 6s.; sundries, £9 15s. 3d.; dividend to 79 members, 
£40 lls.4d. The balance in hand was £51 4s. 1d.; and this he regarded 
88 satisfactory. On the whole, they were in avery gratifying position. 

he proceedings were enlivened with songs by several of the company. 





Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 


THE PAYMENT OF COMMISSIONS TO GAS MANAGERS. 

Str,—Deplorable indeed is the situation when you feel justified in 
writing such an article as yours of the 31st ult., on the subject of Com- 
missions, or rather Official Corruption. 

For, as I read it, you broadly assert that the system is so extensive as 
to comprehend the greater number of the responsible officers of gas 
undertakings throughout the kingdom; and the advertisement in your 
pages of certain firms of meter makers is remarkable for its implication, 
as they confine their manifesto to transactions in the future. Itisa 
terrible thing when the oldest and most important of the journals asso- 
ciated with our great industry—which plainly should, and, I trust, 
would maintain the character and repute of the large body of useful and 
honourable men discharging a public service of no little responsibility 
and anxiety—takes such a course as this. 

Whatever may be the facts in your possession, which, as you say, have 
impelled you to write as you have, I cannot disregard the experience of 
an active career of 25 years, in which, in various relations, I have been 
in contact with a large number of gas officials; and I must lodge my 
protest against the sweeping conclusion that any large proportion of the 
whole body is affected. I have not met with a single case of the kind ; 
and I venture to think that had it existed with respect to those with 
whom I have been officially and professionally connected, I must sooner 
or later have heard of it. On the other hand, Iam proud in the confident 
belief in the rectitude and honour of those I have been working with. 

The insinuations and calumnious generalities of outsiders may be dis- 
regarded. But, as I have pointed out, the admissions of an organ like 
the JournaL are indeed damaging ; and, in the interest of the larger 
number of innocent men, I am bound to say that I think you should 
not be content without going farther than the general condemnation of 
your leading articles, but should put in train the exposure of the most 
important among the black sheep. By no means make example of any 
but those whose position is a guarantee that they ought to know better, 
and that they have no neediness to increase the temptation. 

The matter is very simple. With a moment’s reflection, the acceptor 
of a commission, where his employer is the buyer, must see that he 
betrays his trust, and that he takes his employer’s money without his 
consent. 

This brings me to a very important consideration. Who pays the 
commission ultimately? Of course the buyer, whose agent or employé 
receives it; not the manufacturer, because he makes his due profit over 
and above the commission. What, therefore, is the natural conclusion of 
the statement, when backed by manufacturers, that these commissions are 
extensively given? Simply that every article supplied would be cheaper 
but for this system. In that case, the outcome of the present movement 
must be the tender of lower prices ; and it is obvious, further,that one very 
effective way of guarding against such impositions is by competition to 
see that—quality duly regarded—goods are obtained at the lowest 
possible prices, such as would be incompatible with a percentage 
commission. 

One other word. Would you not do well to point out the undesir- 
ability of those who have to advise companies and corporations holding 
themselves any interest or property in concerns which trade with the 
said companies and corporations? I am very far from believing that 
any harm has arisen in this way ; but it plainly might weaken the force 
of their counsel where it existed. 

Commercial Gas Company, Hy. E. Jonzs. 

Stepney, E., Feb. 4, 1888. 





Sr1r,—I write to express the pleasure which all lovers of honesty must 
feel at the courageous action of the group of gas-meter manufacturers 
who have united themselves against the ‘‘ commission” system. The 
public declaration of their purpose must be helpful to them, and gratify- 
ing to every gas manager who desires to see the demolition of a most 
pernicious practice. 

It is difficult to say how gas managers alone may stem the torrent of 
the iniquity (which pervades, more or less, the whole range of commerce) ; 
but they can join in helping forward legislation that will make such mis- 
demeanours punishable by law. Beyond this, they can help to purge 
their own particular sphere—by discouraging trade with those they know 
are guilty. 2 é P 

Frequently when tenders are invited, and every required particular is 
given in the form of tender, the would-be contractor waits upon the gas 
manager ostensibly to inquire about some meaningless trifle, but really 
to ‘feel the pulse,’”’ and to offer some consideration for the good offices 
of the manager. Frequently this is done in such gentlemanly half-talk, 
that the manager does not condescend to notice its realimport. But if 
that were done, and the tempter peremptorily excluded from tendering, 
with an exposure before the board of directors, then the despicable ones 
would begin to feel their unworthy innuendoes to be dangerous to their 
trade. 

I wish well to the cause of commercial purity; and congratulate you 
upon the healthy tone you are maintaining in the Jovrnat. 

Batley, Feb. 4, 1888. Taos. Houcare. 


Sim,—-I venture to think that many beside Messrs. Edwin Smith and 
Frank Mead will be painfully surprised by the statements in your last 
issue. While your object will have the support of almost the entire 
profession, there are statements made which the most enthusiastic 
reformer cannot charge with “ mistaken kindness,” or ‘‘ minimizing the 
trouble,” and which are calculated to do grevious injustice to many. 

It is scarcely fair to infer, and give it forth to the world, that because 
a firm of meter makers have customers ‘‘ nearly ’’ three-fourths of whom 
are in receipt of commission, therefore three-fourths of the entire pro- 
fession are in receipt of commission upon all ‘ coals, pipes, fittings, and 
material” used in gas-works. Almost everyone knows the unfortunate 
position occupied‘by the meter trade in relation to this question; and 
the plausible and insidious arguments made use of by its representatives, 
But I very much doubt that the “system” prevails to a tithe of this 
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extent in other branches of trade connected with gas-works ; certainly 
not in this district. 

With regard to the example of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
and your suggestion that all Boards and Committees should require 
similar pledges from traders and manufacturers, a powerful and 
independent Company like the above can do many things which in other, 
smaller concerns would be regarded as impertinence and insult. My 
Committee is composed of eighteen gentlemen, all engaged in business 
(one-third being colliery proprietors). We buy all by tender; and the 
lowest tender is generally accepted. To approach this Committee with 
a suggestion that they should refuse to do business with any firm who 
will not promise and vow that they did not give commissions would be 
out of the question. And yet your articles would assign me, and all in 
similar circumstances, as parties to a “ conspiracy of silence.” 

It is needless to say your object has my warmest sympathy ; all must 
feel more or less aggrieved by the disgrace brought upon the profession. 
Yet if united effort is to be made, some other method must be adopted 
than that of requiring a certificate of honesty from merchants and 
manufacturers. 


Maryport, Feb. 4, 1888. D. Invine. 


Srr,—Your correspondents on the above subject do not propose any 
immediate action ; and, to show ‘ Legisiation”’ that at least I am de- 
sirous of beginning to help him, and while he is waiting on legisla- 
tion, let us set about the ‘question of reform,” so that, so far as 
the gas industry is concerned, legislation will be as uncalled for as it 
will then be unnecessary in connection with this matter. Whilst the 
editorial article in your issue of the 17th ult. is fresh in the memories 
of your readers, I desire that you will allow me to ask them to pardon 
my coming forward to assist the efforts made so that immediate action 
may be taken by all to whom your remarks were addressed, 

In the editorial article in your issue of the 31st ult. you explain how 
it is neither your province nor that of The Gas InStitute to take 
‘« practical and immediate preventive action.” We all might say the 
same; but I may observe that it will be no task to devote an hour each 
evening to compiling a register and keeping an account on behalf of the 
suggested ‘‘Gas Industry Association,’ so that all who desire that 
direct or indirect commission giving or taking may be abolished can 
send in their names and addresses for entry in the meantime, until 
arrangements are perfected as to convening a meeting, when the register 
and accounts will be handed over to a properly constituted Committee. 
A meeting at the present stage could not be representative ; and it 
could be more easily so when, a few months hence, the annual gas 
industry meetings are held. 

My reason for proposing to drop the word “ British’ in connection 
with the title of the Association is chiefly that the initials may be 
shortened, with the view that all members shall be requested to print 
them somewhere on their account headings and note-paper, or add them 
after their signature (thus ‘‘ M. G. I. A.” would stand for Member Gas 
Industry Association), in order to testify the writer’s adhesion to the 
rules that may be agreed upon. 

A section of the suppliers of gas-works materials have combined to 
express, by advertisement, their resolution in this matter; and it now 
remains for those engaged in the manufacture of gas to do their part. 

Kindly consider it is not any erroneous idea of fitness which induces 
me to call upon your readers to allow me to record the names to form a 
nucleus of an Association—only as a medium, and until, by corres- 
pondence in your columns or otherwise, something more definite is 
arranged for. Applicants should not object toa list being inserted in 
the Journau from time to time, W. Kry 

Tradeston Gas-Works, Glasgow, Feb. 1, 1888. ere 


S1r,—Will you kindly permit us, through the medium of your columns, 
to explain to our friends, who know our antipathy to the system of com- 
missions, why our names were not appended to the advertisement which 
appeared in your issue of the 31st ult. ? 

Some time last year a similar movement was attempted; and the 
resolution which we then received (from an Edinburgh firm whose name 
appears in the present advertisement) was signed by us in common with 
not fewer than 12 other firms. This resolution, however, appears to 
have fallen through; and when we received intimation of the present 
movement, only as recently as the 26th ult., we naturally felt anxious 
for more information as to the number of signatures, before committing 
ourselves to what might have been a second abortive attempt. But we 
gave authority for the publication of our names, in the event of the 
assent of a majority of the trade having been obtained. 

We feel bound to express our disappointment at the small number of 
signatures attached to the advertisement ; although, judging from our 
own experience, we are unable to confirm the opinion you have expressed 
as to the prevalence of the custom under discussion. At the same time, 
perhaps you will permit us to add that we are, and always have been, 
ready to give the most satisfactory assurances on the subject to any of 
our customers (gas companies or corporations) who may require it. 


Birmingham, Feb. 3, 1888. Joun Brnr anp Son. 





RECORDING STATISTICS OF WATER CONSUMPTION. 

Str,—I often notice in your reports respecting water-works, state- 
ments to the effect that a certain quantity of water is consumed per 
head per 24 hours; and it always seems to convey the idea that this 
exorbitant amount is provided for the domestic supply, and is either 
used or wasted. These published reports are made use of by some of the 
numerous inventors of waste-prevention appliances, who are continually 
going round pushing inventions of more or less merit, according to the 
circumstances under which they are set to work. But the waste is often 
saved by simply making the calculation in a different manner to that 
which has hitherto been the practice. In some towns there is a con- 
sumption of 50 gallons per head; but it is not specified that this includes 
water supplied for manufacturing purposes. For other towns high rates 
are quoted ; but it is not stated that it does not cost anything to pump 
the water. No idea can be formed, by reading the reports, as to the 
economy of supply in the various towns. Supposing we take a town of 
30,000 inhabitants, residing in 5000 houses (perhaps a fair average 
would be seven persons to a house). Now, the deductions to be made 





must be, first (say), 1000 horses and cattle. How is this to be comparej» 
They are not supplied by meter; and it is difficult to find an average 
per horse or per stall. Then deductions must be made for water useq 
in flushing mains, and for that which rests in the dead ends of Pipes: 
water for fires; waste incurred in tapping mains, breakages, and altera, 
tions; and water used for trade purposes, churches, schools, public 
fountains, urinals, and in building operations. Waste, and numeroys 
other contingencies, must be brought into the calculation before a fair 
estimate can be arrived at as to the number of gallons of water per head 
that are consumed, as must be understood by reading General Seott’s 
reports and the many instances constantly recorded in the Jovrnat. 

If any of your readers will explain how this matter may be better 
defined, it will be highly esteemed by 


Jan. 24, 1888, Ixquinen, 


¥£ equi Antelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION, 
Fripay, Fes, 3. 
(Before Justice Kay.) 
THOMAS UV. MITCHELL AND THE THOMAS LAMP COMPANY, LIMITED. 

This was a motion on behalf of the plaintiff for an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from selling or advertising for sale any lamps under the 
name or trade mark of “ The Thomas Lamp,” or representiug that they 
were the owners of that trade mark. In 1877 the plaintiff was engineer 
to the Ridsdale Railway Lamp and Lighting Company, Limited; and 
he, being then the owner of certain lamp patents, granted a licence to the 
Company to make lamps under those patents and subject to his super. 
vision. In June, 1887, he registered the name “ The Thomas Lamp” asa 
trade mark applicable to lamps made under his patent. In December, 
1887, he left the Company’s service, and thereupon wrote requesting them 
to discontinue using the trade mark. On Jan. 5 of the present year the 
defendant Mr. Mitchell, the Solicitor to the Ridsdale Company, regis. 
tered the defendant Company—the Thomas Lamp Company, Limited; 
the Memorandum of Association stating as one of the objects of the latter 
Company the acquiring and working the patents under which the Rids. 
dale Company had manufactured the lamps, and for this purpose carrying 
out an agreement intended to be executed between the two Companies for 
the sale of the patents to the Thomas Company, The plaintiff was 
named as a party to the deed; but, as a matter of fact, his consent to 
the sale was never asked, and he said he had no knowledge of any such 
agreement. Part of the consideration to the plaintiff for the sale was 
stated in the agreement to be the tissue of certain fully paid shares in 
the new Company; but the agreement made no provision for his receiv- 
ing any payment in cash. The new Company were advertised as the 
proprietors of the Thomas lamp, and subscriptions were invited ; where- 
upon the plaintiff commenced an action, and now moved, as above stated, 
both against the Company and their Solicitor. 

Mr. Marten, Q.C., and Mr. W. P. Beate appeared for the plaintiff ; Mr. 
RensuHaw, Q.C., and Mr. A. B. Terre for the Company ; and Mr. Hypz 
for Mr. Mitchell. 

Justice Kay said Mr. Mitchell had put in an affidavit stating that he 
had no interest whatever, either directly or indirectly, in the Ridsdale 
Company or in the Thomas Company, except as Solicitor; and this afli- 
davit had not been answered. Accordingly, he ought not to have been 
made a respondent to the motion; and it must therefore be refused as 
against him, with costs. With regard to the case as against the defen- 
dant Company, it appeared that, without any communication with the 
plaintiff, and without his knowledge, the Solicitor to the Ridsdale Com- 
pany proceeded to form the Thomas Company ; its Memorandum of Asso- 
ciation stating one of its objects to be to acquire the Thomas patent 
rights under an agreement to be entered into between the Ridsdale Com- 
pany of the first part, the plaintiff of the second part, and the Thomas 
Company of the third part. The plaintiff, according to his affidavit, had 
never heard of this agreement, nor had he ever been consulted upon it. 
The case before his Lordship was this: The defendant Company were 
there, by their Counsel, admitting that they intended to make and sell 
the lamps according to Thomas's patents, before entering into any agree- 
ment with him in the matter. They said that it was not necessary to 
come to any agreement with Thomas, because, as they contended, they 
bad the right, in any way they pleased, to work his patents. 
But Thomas had never agreed to sell his patents to the Rid:dale 
Company ; and they had no more right to them than any one in that 
Court. All they had had was the sole and exclusive licence to make the 
lamps. The fact that Thomas himself had been made nominally a party 
to the agreement with the defendant Company was, in itself, an admission 
by the Ridsdale Company and the Thomas Company that no contract for 
the sale of the patents could be made without Thomas’s consent. It was 
clear that no one but Thomas himself, could sell the patents; and the 
agreement itself stated that Thomas “shall sell and the Thomas Com- 
pany purchase” all the patents, and that, as a consideration for the 
same, the Thomas Company should issue to the Ridsdale Company or 
their nominees certain fully paid shares in the Thomas Company, and 
to Thomas also fully paid shares. There was not a word in it about 
paying Thomas a single shilling in cash for his shares. The contract thus 
entered into by the Ridsdale Company showed they were perfectly 
aware that they themselves had no right to assign the patents to any one; 
they had, in fact, no right in them at all except as licensees. His Lordship 
had no hesitation in granting an injunction against the Thomas Company 
to restrain them from making or selling and from advertising the making 
or selling by them of any lamps according to any of Thomas’s patents, or in 
such a way as to indicate that the lamps made and sold by them were 
lamps manufactured by Thomas or by his authority, without the consent 
of Thomas, until the trial of the action or further order. 





Tue OpposiTiIoN To THE KiwBERLEY WaTEeR Company.—The Chairman 
of the Kimberley Water Company has issued a circular to the share- 
holders in reference to the opposition scheme known as the Beaconsfield 
Concession, in which he states: “ Past experience shows that though the 
Imperial Parliament has carefully avoided creating by legal enactment 
an absolute monopoly in favour of any water or railway company, in no 
case have concurrent rights been granted to a competing company in the 
same area as that occupied by an existing one, so long as those in pos- 
session of the field were competent to supply the wants of the district, 
and did not abuse the privileges bestowed on them by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and it is confidently believed that the Cape Legislature will not 
depart from the practice established at home, but will hesitate before 
risking a step that would undoubtedly have the effect of prejudicing 
colonial credit in the eyes of English investors, who, so far, have placed 
implicit reliance on the good fai th of the Colonial Legislature.” 
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SALFORD POLICE COURT.—Frimmay, Fes. 3. 
(Before Messrs. HerLis and Hankinson.) 
CHARGE OF FORGERY AGAINST MR. SAMUEL HUNTER. 

To-day Mr. Samuel Hunter, the former Gas Engineer of the Salford 
Corporation, was brought up on a warrant charging him with having, at 
Normanton, on June 12, 1880, feloniously uttered a forged authority for the 
payment of money with intent to defraud, knowing the same to be forged. 
He was also charged with having committed wilful and corrupt perjury at 
the trial of the case of Hunter v. Lever at the Manchester Assizes on 
feb. 1, 1887.* Mr. Hunter had been arrested by the Chief Constable (Mr 
Marshall) on the previous evening, and remained in his custody all night: 
The event necessarily caused considerable excitement in Salford; and 
there was a large attendance in the Court when the case came on for 


hearing. 

Mr. C. M‘Keanp (instructed by the Town Clerk) appeared to prosecute ; 
the prisoner was represented by Mr. C. J. FLEMING. 

Mr. M‘Keanp, in opening the case, said he appeared on behalf of the 
Corporation of Salford to prosecute Mr. Hunter, the former Gas Engineer 
to the Corporation, for having, upon a certain day, uttered a forged docu- 
ment, knowing it to have been forged, with intent to cheat and defraud. 
He would briefly go through the facts, as he desired a remand, and would 
offer evidence to justify such a course being taken. Mr. Hunter, in his 
capacity as Manager of the gas-works was authorized to make contracts for 
the supply of coal to the Corporation of Salford; and in the exercise of 
this duty he put himself in communication with colliery proprietors of 
the name of Pope and Pearson, who had their colliery at Normanton. 
He entered into negotiations with the Manager of the colliery for the 
supply of coal; and arranged that he should be paid 10d. per ton com- 
mission upon all jcoal delivered to the Corporation. This agreement 
was absolutely unknown to the proprietors of the colliery or to the 
Secretary, and was an arrangement made entirely between Mr. Hopkin- 
son, then Manager of the Colliery Company, who died in 1879, and Mr. 
Hunter. In 1880, when Mr. Hopkinson was dead, the matter going into 
other hands, inquiries were set afoot; and it came to the knowledge of 
the Directors that this pernicious system had been carried on. They 
wanted to know whether Mr. Hunter had the permission of the Cor- 
poration to receive what he (Mr. M‘Keand) would stigmatize as bribes, 
for bribes they were. They put themselves in direct communication 
with Mr. Hunter, and were assured by him that he had the authority 
of the Corporation to receive the commission ; and that if they would only 
prepare a draft, he (Mr. Hunter) would submit it to Alderman Sharp, 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, and they would have in the ordinary 
course of post a letter from that gentleman authorizing the acceptance 
of those sums of money. Accordingly, the letter which had been agreed 
upon by Mr. Hunter was sent to him at an hotelin London. It was as 
follows :— 

8. Hunter, Esq. June 9, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—Thanks for your esteemed favour of the 8th. The letter we require 
for San Francisco, and which you kindly consent to let us have, will do on your 
return home, so that we have it the early part of next week. Annexed is copy of 
the letter, as altered by our Chairman, and received from him last evening. I 
think it is an improvement on your side.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

JOHN JONES, 

On the other sheet appeared the foliowing :— 

{copy.] 
Salford, June 11, 1880. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Hunter has shown me the correspondence which has passed 
between himself and your Secretary, and explained the subject of his interview 
with your Mr, Jones and Mr. Garforth ; also that you have not until recently been 
aware of the arrangement made by the late Mr. Hopkinson with him. So far as 
the Salford Gas Committee is concerned, I beg to say you are quite at liberty to 
carry out such arrangement with Mr. Hunter.—Yours truly, 

W. Sxarp, Chairman, Salford Corporation 

Gas Committee. 
He would call Alderman Sharp and put in the letters; and he would show 
that the signature was not that of Alderman Sharp, that he never signed 
the letter, never authorized his signature to be placed to it, and was abso- 
lutely unaware, until inquiries had been set on foot, that the letter had 
been signed. This was the forgery which the prosecution alleged against 
the defendant ; and he (Mr. M‘Keand) would be able to prove that the 
defendant forged the signature himself, or that if he did not forge it he 
uttered it knowing that it was forged. If he could show this, he would 
ask the Bench, when the time came, to make the defendant take his trial 
in the ordinary way. As the result of the receipt of the forged letter from 
the Corporation, Mr. Hunter received a draft for £350 6s., commission due 
to him at that time; and upon the whole of the contract he had been paid 
£1215 5s. as commission. 

Mr. J. Jones, Secretary to Messrs. Pope and Pearson, was then called. 
He stated that previous to the year 1880 Mr. Hopkinson was Manager of 
the Company. The management was left to him entirely. In 1877 the 
Company entered into a contract, through Mr. Hopkinson, with the Sal- 
ford Corporation for the supply of certain coal. Mr. Hopkinson died in 1879; 
and the Company then ascertained the arrangement which had existed 
between Mr. Hunter and their late Manager. The Company entirely 
repudiated this arrangement; and the Chairman said that if anyone had 
the right to the commission it was the Corporation. Mr. Hunter was told 
that the Company would not pay him the commission unless they had the 
sanction of the Gas Committee. Mr. Hunter said he would obtain that 
sanction. A draft was drawn up to be submitted to the Gas Committee. A 
letter was sent by him to Mr. Hunter in London; and on the 11th of June 
he received the letter supposed to have been written by Alderman Sharp. 
In consequence of this letter he forwarded the cheque as stated. 

Mr. W. Sharp was the next witness. He said he was an Alderman, and 
atthe time of the occurrence alluded to was Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Salford Corporation, He was not aware at that time of the 
arrangement existing between Mr. Hunter and Mr. Hopkinson. No portion 
of the letter produced was in his handwriting. He did not give any 
authority for the letter purporting to have been signed by him to be sent 
to Messrs. Pope and Pearson; and until recently he was unaware of the 
existence of such a letter. 

Mr. W. Lance Marshall, Chief Constable of Salford, stated that he 
apprehended the prisoner on the previous night, and read the warrant 
over to him in relation to both offences. He did not make any reply. 

Mr. M‘Keanp said this was all the evidence that he would call on this 
Occasion, and would ask that a remand for a week should be granted. 

Mr. Fiemine desired that a fortnight’s remand should be given. He 
said he wanted the fullest time in order to investigate the charges, of 
which they had no notice until they had had the evidence just given ; and, 
4s the offences were alleged to have been committed some time back and 
in another town, he would naturally desire as much time as possible at 
his disposal. > 





* ee Journat Vol, XLIX., p. 251. 





Mr. M‘Keanp: We can remand Mr. Hunter for a week; and, should 
this not be sufficient, we can extend it to another. 

Mr. Fiemine: If we understand that we have not to produce our defence 
until this day fortnight, that will do. Of course, we shall have copies of 
the documents put in furnished to us ? 

Mr. M‘Keanp acquiesced. 

Mr. Fiemine : Then, so far as this remand is concerned, I now have to 
make an ———— which you will have anticipated, and that is that my 
client be admitted to bail. You are aware that satisfactory bail can be 
given to any reasonable amount; and I may tell you there are very cogent 
reasons indeed why this should bedone This isa matterthat has taken 
place so long ago, that it is only by Mr. Hunter’s personal endeavours 
amongst the men with whom he came into contact in the year 1880 that 
he can now discover the proper links and traces to clear up what has been 

ut forward to-day as something done by him wholly without the know- 
edge and consent of the witness Sharp, although in Sharp’s name. My 
defence is that not only was this transaction not done without that man’s 
consent, but by his express instructions and consent and full knowledge, 
and with his authority ; and not only was this so, but there was no utter- 
ing or forging by my client. That is the outline of my defence. Your 
Worships will see that this is a matter which requires a great deal of 
sifting for evidence; and it will be highly prejudicial to my client’s case 
if his liberty is restricted and this request is not granted. Ample security 
can be given for Mr. Hunter’s appearance; and, although these are not 
the first legal proceedings which have arisen out of this matter, he has 
not manifested any desire to shirk any responsibility that may await him. 
I therefore think your Worships will see that my request is a reasonable 
one, especially considering that there is now a civil action proceeding 
between the Corporation of Salford and Mr. Hunter, arising out of this 
very same class of transaction, and that his defence in that matter would 
be greatly hindered and injured by his not being at full liberty, so as to be 
able to communicate when he pleased, and how he pleased, with his 
Solicitors, and be surrounded by his necessary documents. It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to grant my application. 

Mr. M‘Kranp: I can only say that, on behalf of the Corporation of Sal- 
ford, I object most strongly to this gentleman being allowed out on bail. 
The Bench are not entitled to go into other matters, and all they have to 
do is to consider whether, having regard to this serious offence, it would 
be safe, in the interests of justice, and especially having regard to this 
gentleman’s means, to allow him out on bail. It places a great responsi- 
bility upon the Bench ; and if Mr. Hunter should think fit, although the bail 
should be a very large amount, to evade justice, it would be a responsibility 
that would give the Bench considerable anxiety. If they refuse to grant 
bail, there is a course open to Mr. Hunter, and that is to apply imme- 
diately to a Judge in chambers. That is the only tribunal—and I say it 
with all respect—that should consider the question of bail in a serious case 
of this kind. 

Mr. FLemrne said he was willing to have the whole matter referred toa 
Judge in chambers, as suggested. 

After some consideration, the Bench decided not to admit the prisoner 
to bail. They also refused an application made that he might be remanded 
in the custody of the police, on the ground that they had no power. 

The prisoner was accordingly remanded for a week, then to be further 
remanded for another week. 

(At the Manchester Assizes on Saturday, application was made to Jus- 
tice Cave to set aside the Magistrates’ decision in reference to the question 
of bail; but his Lordship refused to interfere in the matter. } 





Tue OLpHam CoRPORATION AND THE WATER Supply or FalLsworta.— 
The Failsworth Local Board and the inhabitants generally are so dissatis- 
fied with the manner in which they are supplied with water by the Oldham 
Corporation, that a Committee, consisting of several members of the Board 
and some of the ratepayers, have been endeavouring to obtain a supply 
elsewhere. It appears, however, that they are precluded from entering 
into an arrangement with any other body without the concurrence of the 
Oldham Corporation ; and as this is withheld, the Committee recommend 
that a strict watch should be kept by the Board for the first opportunity 
either of severing themselves from Oldham or of placing the water supply 
under more satisfactory conditions. 

Dartmouth Water Suppty.—The Dartmouth Town Council met last 
Thursday to consider the question of the water supply of the town. The 
Town Cierk (Mr. O. S. Bartlett) read a draft circular proposed to be sent 
out to the ratepayers, explanatory of the scheme for improving the supply. 
It stated that Messrs. Newton and Son, of Manchester, who had been 
consulted, had pointed out two sources from whence a satisfactory supply 
of water could be obtained—one from Strawberry Valley and the other 
from Old Mill Valley. The Council are of opinion that, for financial and 
other reasons, the latter scheme is preferable ; and, subject to the approval 
of the burgesses, they propose to carry it out. The works will adjoin the 
road leading up to Norton Dawney, and will comprise a screening and 
settling tank capable of containing about 69,000 gallons; an efficient sand 
filter, in duplicate, each 50 ft. by 30 ft.; acovered reservoir holding 60,000 
gallons; an engine and boiler house; and a pump to force the water up to 
Townstal reservoir. The Engineers estimate the cost of the necessary 
works at £3600; and assuming this can be borrowed at 34 per cent. for a 
period of 30 years, the annual charge to repay principal and interest would 
be £195. To this must be added working expenses, labour, &c., £215; 
making a total annual expenditure of £410—being about 7d. in the po und 
on the rateable value of the property in the borough. The circular was 
approved by the Council, and copies were ordered to be sent out. 

A Locan Aurnority Rervusine To Pay THerr Gas Bitu.—At the meeting 
of the Board of Works for the Poplar District last Tuesday, on a motion to 
sign certain trade accounts, Mr. Thompson moved, as an amendment, 
that the cheque for the Commercial Gas wepoy f be not signed for the 
present, on the ground that a reduction had not been made in the price 
of gas for the public lamps, corresponding to the reduction made to 

rivate consumers. He maintained that for the last ten years the Board 

ad been overcharged to the extent of £700 or £800 a year. The pro- 
position was seemed by Mr. Bussey. Mr. Booth contended that the 
Company had been the first to meet its customers in the price of gas ; 
and therefore a proceeding such as that proposed by Mr. Thompson 
should be deferred. He thought the Board should rely upon the Com- 
pany doing justice to them. Mr. Bellamy said the Board were bound 
to pay the present charge, although Mr. Thompson had perhaps made out 
a case for the future. Mr. Holland referred to the great cost of the 
lamps to the Company; and called attention to the terms and obliga- 
tions of the contract, which, he said, proved that the cheque should not 
be withheld. Several members having spoken on the question, Mr. W. 
Hunter, J.P., observed that there was more to be said on the side of the 
Company than had come out in the discussion. Mr. Edgcumbe having 
expressed a hope that the cheque would be paid, a division took place, 
when there were 22 votes for the amendment, and 17 against it. The 
cheque was therefore not signed. 
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Miscellaneous Hetos. 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

The following reports, with the accounts (referred to below), showing the 

working of this Company during the six months ending Dec. 31, 1887, will 

be submitted to the proprietors at the half-yearly general meeting to be 
held on Friday next :— 

Report of the Directors. 

The Directors herewith submit the audited accounts for the half year 

which ended on Dec. 31, 1887. After providing for all preferential and 

fixed charges, there remains a profit of £408,268 18s, 1d., out of which the 

Directors recommend a dividend on the ordinary stock of the Company at 

the statutory rate of 12} per cent. per annum. This will absorb the sum 

of £334,936 8s. 9d., leaving a balance of £73,332 9s. 4d. to be added to the 
sum of £156,961 7s. 4d. which was brought from the preceding half-year’s 
account; making a total of £230,293 16s. 8d. to be carried forward to the 
credit of the current half year. 

The Directors are happy to report an improvement in the value of resi- 
dual products, which, coupled with the steady and satisfactory increase in 
the gas rental, has enabled them to make a substantial reduction in the 
price of gas—viz., for common gas supplied to private consumers, from 3s. 
to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; and for cannel gas supplied to private con- 
sumers, from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet—from the first day of 
the current year. From the same date they have also reduced the prices 
of gas supplied to the street lamps—viz., for common gas, from 2s. 5d. to 
2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet; and for cannel gas from 3s. to 2s. 8d. per 1000 
cubic feet. 

To stimulate an extended use of gas among the labouring classes, the 
Directors have announced their readiness to contract with the owners of 
workmen’s houses for supplying and fixing, for a small weekly rental, 
the necessary services and internal fittings. 

It will be remembered that the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
made the Vestry of the Parish of St. George, Hanover Square, responsible 
for the damage caused through the fracture of the Company’s mains by 
the steam-rollers used by them for the repair of their roads ; and that pro- 
ceedings, taken by the Vestry to upset the decision of that Court, were 
pending at the date of the last report. These proceedings resulted in the 
dismissal, with costs, of the Vestry’s appeal; thus confirming the three 
previous judgments in favour of the Company on this question. The 
Vestry of St. George, notwithstanding these uniform decisions against 
their contention, gave notice of further appeal to a Higher Court; but, on 
the 9th inst., this notice was withdrawn, and the legal position of the Com- 
pany, therefore, remains undisturbed. It is, however, necessary to add 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works are now preparing to introduce into 
Parliament a Bill, one of the purposes of which appears to be to render 
nugatory the success which has thus far attended the efforts of the 
Directors. This Bill, with others for which notices have been given for 
objects affecting the interests of this Company, will demand careful 
watchfulness. 

It is with much regret that the Directors report a serious encroachment 
upon their district by the South Metropolitan Gas Company. With a 
view to assert and protect the rights and interests of the proprietors, the 
Directors referred the matter to a Court of Law. The judgment which was 
delivered, although adverse to this Company, seemed to point to the sub- 
mission of the case to another tribunal; and the Directors, acting upon 
the advice of eminent Counsel, have therefore appealed against it to a 
Superior Court, before whom the case will shortly be re-argued. 

Pending the re-hearing of the case, the Directors have received from the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company a proposal for amalgamation ; but the 
terms offered were not such as the shareholders in this Company could be 
advised to consider. 

The Directors regret to announce the death of their esteemed colleague, 
Mr. Harry Chubb, who had occupied a seat at the Court since the absorp- 
tion, in the year 1876, of the Imperial Gas Company, of which he had for 
many years previously been the Secretary. Mr. Chubb’s seat at the Court 
has been filled by the appointment of Mr. John Aird, M.P., who will hold 
office as a Director until the completion of the term for which Mr. Chubb 


had been re-elected. Witit1um THomas Maxrns, Governor, 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W., Jan. 27, 1888. 


Construction and Carbonizing Department. 

I beg to certify that the whole of the Company’s gas manufacturing and 
storeage stations have been maintained in a thorough state of efficiency 
and repair during the = six months, and have been fully equal to the 
demands made upon them up to the present time. 

G. C. Trewsy, 
Constructing and Carbonizing Engineer-in-Chief. 


, Distribution Department. 
I hereby certify that the whole of the distributing plant under my 
o—- has been —— in a thorough state of repair and efficiency 
uring the past halt year. Rosert Harris, Distributing Engineer, 





Products Department. 

I hereby certify that the whole of the plant, engines, boilers, stills, 
trucks, machinery, and tools in connection with the Company’s products 
works under my charge have, during the pust half year, been maintained 
in good working order and repair. 

Tuos. WiLTon, Superintendent of Products Works. 


Appended to the foregoing reports is the statement of accounts for the 
half year therein referred to. Following the plan adopted with the last 


a, 
those portions which are not subject to much variation ; giving the rest 
of the statements in full. 

Nos.1 and 2 are statements of the stock, share, and loan capital; the 
totals of which stand as in the previous accounts—viz.: Stock and share 
capital, £8,103,000; loan capital, £2,186,000. 

No. 3 is the capital account, which, as far as the receipts are concerned 
has not undergone any oy ; the total being £10,690,000 (comprising 
the amounts of share and loan capital above named, and £401,900 of 
premium capital). The expenditure is shown in the following items :— 








Expenditure to June 30,1887 . . . 1 « « « «© « «© « « £10,288,117 18 3 
Expenditure during the half year to Dec, 31, 1887, viz. :— 
Buildings and machinery in extension of works . £357 8 4 
New and additional mains and service-pipes . 6,185 15 8 
0. do. meters... + « « « « 98827 8 O 
Do. @. eves « « eo 2 2 « + 2,709 110 
£13,079 8 10 
Less—Sale of surplusland. . . £811 11 6 
Depreciation of meters. . . . 7,455 0 0 
Do. stoves. . . + 1606 0 0 
eS 9,872 11 6 
—_——_—_— 8,206 17 4 
£10,236,324 15 7 
Balance of capitalaccount . . » « 6 «© © © «© © © «© «© 464,575 4 5 


£10,690,900 0 0 
Nos. 4 and 5 are the revenue and net revenue accounts. These are given 
on the next page. 
No. 6 is a statement showing how the Directors propose to appropriate 
the balance applicable for dividend. It is as follows :— 
ec., e 
£119,462 ., Net balance brought from last account £156,961 7 4 
264,465 .. Net revenue forthe half year . . 408,268 18 1 














—_——- £565,230 5 5 
£383,927 .. 
(12 per cent.) A dividend on the ordinary stock— 
328,076 .. 12} per cent. on £5,468,350. . _- 334,936 8 9 
£55,851 .. Balance carried to next account £230,293 16 8 


Nos. 7 and 8 are the reserve and insurance funds accounts. The former 
shows that the balance of the reserve fund on June 30 last was 
£479,666 15s. 7d., which was increased at the close of the past half year 
to £486,788 14s., by the addition of £7121 18s. 5d., interest on the amount 
invested. The insurance fund stood at £76,915 12s. at June 30 last; and 
at the close of the year it amounted to £78,092 7s. 2d. 

No. 9 is the depreciation fund account. It stood at £30,007 Os. 4d., at 
the date of the preceding report. At the end of December last it had 
been raised to £31,203 12s. 7d. by the addition of £750 transferred from 
the revenue account, and £446 12s. 3d. received as interest. 

Nos. 10 and 11 accounts are as follows; and Nos. 12 and 13 are given on 
the next page. 

No. 10.—STATEMENT OF COALS USED, &c. 









































sas In Store. Received | Carbonized | Used | In Store, 
ee a of | June 30, during during during Dec. 31, 
| 1887. Half Year. | Half Year. | Half Year. 1887. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons, Tons. 
Common .. 65,280 965,498 838,527 736 191,515 
Cannel . 52,612 2,888 11,082 es 44,418 
Total . .| 117,892 | 968,386 819,609 | 736 =| © 285,088 
No. 11.—STATEMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 
| In Made | Used Sold In 
inti | Store, during oe during Store, 
Description. | June 80,| Half |. 47ns | Half | Dec. 31, 
| 1887. Year. . Year. 1887 
Coke—chaldrons . . .| 66,103 | 1,028,090 | 211,363 | 847,497 | 85,888 
Breeze—chaldrons. . | 801 115,168 | 49,247 | 58,981 12,741 
Tar—gallons. . . . .| 581,656 | 9,262,102 | 8,053,688 | 1,186,947 | 603,128 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts 10,425 249,237 | 231,646 12,859 15,157 








BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Directors’ HatF-YEARLY REPoRT AND ACCOUNTS. 

The report of the Directors of this Company for the half year ending 
Dec. 31, 1886, with the accounts for this period, has been issued, in view 
of the general meeting of shareholders next Friday. The accounts show 
a sum of £62,213 17s. 4d. available for division. The Directors recommend 
the declaration of the following dividends, subject to income-tax :—At the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the 5 per cent. preference stock, 11} per 
cent. per annum on the consolidated stock, and 8} per cent. per annum on 
the new stock, 1881. The Board have notified to the several Local Autho- 
rities in the Company’s area of supply a reduction from 3s. 2d, to 2s. 10d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas supplied to the public lamps, to date 
from Jan. 1, 1888; and they express the hope that the good feeling which 
has always existed in the district will be maintained and strengthened 
thereby. The plant is in complete order; but as the Directors have 
decided to manufacture sulphate of ammonia at their Southall works, it is 
being extended by the erection there of the necessary additional appliances 
for this purpose. Reference is made to the loss sustained by the Board by 
the death in October last of Mr. Harry Chubb, whose seat is now occupied 
by Mr. J. Sewell Neville. The amount received from the saleof gas in the 
s1x'months covered by the accounts was £74,999; from residuals, £14,878 ; 
stove and meter rentals produced £2808; and miscellaneous items made 
oe total of £92,736, against £89,715 in the corresponding period of 1886. 

The manufacturing expenses came to £48,702 (coals costing £32,273) ; those 

relating to distribution to £7388; rents, rates, and taxes to £3623; the 

lighting and repair of the public lamps to £1238 ; and management expenses 
to £3399; miscellaneous items making up a total of £64,914, against 
£59,845 in the second half of the previous year. The balance carried to 
the profit and loss account is £27,822, against £29,870. The quantity of 
coal and cannel carbonized was 47,626 tons—an increase of 3623 tons as 

compared with the corresponding period of 1886. The following are the 

working results:—Gas, 511,193,000 cubic feet (against 482,966,000 cubic 

feet) ; coke, 31,902 tons; breeze, 3775 tons; tar, 493,998 gallons; ammo- 

niacal liquor,'12,641 butts of 108 gallons. During the past year 150 addi- 

tional public lamps were put up. 





Lianpovery WaTER.SupPLy.—The Llandovery Corporation having made 
application to the Local Government Board for power to borrow £4500 for 
works of water supply, Mr. T. Codrington, C.E., held an inquiry into the 
matter on Saturday, the 28th ult. The water is to be drawn from a place 
called Cynnant, about eight miles from the town. Objection was raised 
to the scheme ; the figures adduced in reference thereto being characterized 
as unreliable. It was also pointed out that a drainage scheme must neces- 





previously issued accounts, jwe shall indicate the alterations, if any, in 





sarily follow, the cost of which had not been included in the estimate. 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1887. 
No. 4.—REVENUE ACCOUNT. 



























med, December | December 
ising Half Year, | To Manufacture of gas— | £ «6d, £ s, d. | Half Year, | By Sale of gas— £ 8. d. £ «84, 
00 of 1886. | Coals, including dues, carriage, | 886. Common gas, per meter, at 3s. and 
real | unloading and trimming (see £1,083,774 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet . 1,115,083 8 6 
, $508,833 | Account No. 10) . . 518,883 11 8 Cannel gas, per meter, at 3s. 
8 3 | Salaries of Engineers and other | 46,534 er 1000 cubic feet. . m 46,182 6 4 
9,651 Officers at works . . . | 9,918 15 0 Public lighting and under contracts— 
113,101 Wages (carbonizing) . 114,194 2 11 69,963 Commongas .. . . * 69,504 9 2 
Purification, including £14, 356 Qs. 2,788 Cannel gas . . 2,730 0 0 
97,789 | 6d. forlabour . . 26,449 2 6 (See Statement No. 12.) —_——_———_ 1,233 450 4 0 
| Repair and maintenance of works £1,208,059 | 
and plant, materials and labour, 24,850 Rentalof meters . . .. + + «| . | 25,310 0 0 
less received for old materials, 1,769 . Rental of stoves. . . « © © « « * 2,096 13 9 
100,112 | £1397 3 eee eo oe eo «© | 108,211 18 11 | Residual products— 
Distribution of gas— oe 777,657 10 7 170,340 Coke, less £28,402 4s. 8d. for - 
Salaries and wages of Officers | 2 labour, &e. nneee ’ 4 
"4 95,074 (including Rental Clerks) 23,461 9 3 | 4,00 Breeze, less "21432 Vs. 6a. for ditto 1 8 7 
Repair and maintenance of mains 22,200 Tar end tor products nme 6u 
b 7 40,940 and service-pipes . . 24,654 9 11 | 48,229 ——— wae and sulphate 70,978 1 6 
45 23,019 Repair and renewals of meters . | 15,368 18 3 | —-s ' vis, sacral 297,508 11 9 
eas 2,795 Repair and renewals of stoves. . 3,664 1 2 | 8,652 Rents receivable 4 3 8,598 5 11 
0 0 Public lamps— — 67,148 18 7 163 PN Ses oe wl ee ee oe 182 17 6 
Iven 16,101 | Lighting and repairing . . . . | 15,099 12 1 300 Canteenaccount . - iene: 300 0 0 
. | Rents, rates, and taxes— 
Plate 8,574 | Rentspayable. . ... . .| 850512 1 
71,155 Ratesandtaxes . . . . « «| 71,740 1811) 
| Management— | se @ 
2,750 Directors’ allowance . oo 2,750 0 0) 
55 200 | Company’s Auditors . . . 200 0 0} 
| Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, | 
6,993 | and Clerks . 7,004 14 8 | 
8 9 14,239 Collectors’ commission 14,490 19 7 | 
ies 2,817 Stationery and printing. . 8,216 5 10} 
6 8 2,234 | General charges . .. . 1,917 12 2 | 
| — 29,579 12 38 
ner 15 | Parliamentary change aa ee | 87 6 7 
vag O17 | Law charges. . . oe eee oe $8,421 18 9 
ear 7,649 | Bad debts .. ee 7,506 0 7 
int | Depreciation fund, for works on lease- | 
nd 750 | hold land ° } 750 0 0 
| Retiring allowances under amaigama- | 
at 12,365 tion schemes and annuities . ee | 13,143 9 10 
ad | Public Officers— | 
m 816 | Gas Referees and Official Auditor. | 1,510 11 6) 
960 | Public testing-stations . .. . | "529 16 6 2,040 8 0 
. £1,050,470 | | 991,681 8 8 
423,163 | Balance carried to net revenue account, No.5 .| 570,760 4 8 
: £1,478,633 | 1,562,441 12 11] £1,478,633 1,562,441 12 11 

















No. 5 








.—-NET REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


















































































































December a December | | a 
. Half Year, s. d. Ss af Halt Year, é a & £ «sd, 
1886. | To interest on debenture stocks and 886. ms 
£54,920 | bonds, accrued to Dec. 31,1887 . . oe 54,919 12 6 eu, 530 | By Balance from lastaccount . . . . 491,885 11 1 
59,827 | Dividend on the preference stocks . 59,816 5 0 | Less dividend on the ordinary capital : | 
| 828,068 for the half year to June 30, 1887 334,924 3 9 
47,5 ivi axi cks . 7,50 ‘ 
7,500 Dividend on the maximum stocks 47,500 0 0} was 5 8 156,961 7 4 
1,451 Interest on temporary loans and sundry funds . 255 1 £119,462 | = race 4 
883,927 | Balance applicable to dividend on the ordinary stock . 565,230 5 5 428,163 Revenue account(No.4). «+ «© «+ «© © «© «© # * | 870,760 ¥ al 
£547,625 727,721 12 Of £547,625 | [727,721 12 0 

















No. 12.—STATEMENT 
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| Qe eer x Sot agi on = Quantity Total Quantity Number 
: uantit PRE | used Quantity not of 
Description of Gas. Ooiad ~ , Public Lights and Private Lights Total =| on Works, accounted accounted Public 
| under Contracts (per Meter). Sol &e. for. | for. Lamps. 
| (estimated). | } 
Thousands. | Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands, Thousands. 
ean a 8,559,827 450,198 7,583,400 7,983,598 | 95,600 8,079,198 | 480,629 45,595 
Cannel, . vw; oe ae 287,750 } 14,921 247,682 | 262,603 | 2,267 | 264,870 | 22,880 2,2 
Total. . « « « « | 8,847,577 465,119 7,781,082 8,246,201 97,87 8,344,068 503,509 47,800 
Dec. half year, 1886 . 8,492,208 | 456,415 7,517,483 7,973,848 | 104,881 8,078,729 403,479 47,204 
Dr. No. 13.—GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET. Cr. 
December! December 
Half Year| £ 8 a, £ d.\Half Year £ 8. d. £ ad, 
1885. | 1883. | 
£ | To Capital— zo - 
462,854 | Saline atcreditthereof . .. .| ‘ie 454,575 4 5 86,042 | By Cashat Bankers. . ». + « + «+ + " 61,716 15 9 
Net Revenue— | Amount invested— oo Stock. 
883,927 . it thereof . . a 565,230 5 5 Reduced 38 per Ct. 
"| — | 479,678 | Consols . £496,082 12 0 | 486,788 14 0 
472,675 | Balance at creditthereof . . . . | 488,788 14 0 75,755 | 8 per Ct. Consols 83,108 18 2) 78,092 7 2 
Insurance Fund— | New 8 per Ct. Con- 5 «el eee 
75,755 | Balance at credit thereof . ° 78,092 7 2 28,829 | sols . ° . 81,810 5 7° 81,203 12 7 geaena te 9 
Depreciation Fund— | —— 596, 
28,829 Balance at credit thereof . . - | 81,203 12 7 | Stores on hand, viz.— = * 
——_-- 596,081 13 9 190,569 | Coals. . oe ee @ + | 167,406 8 i) 
Interest on a stocksand bonds, | 10,542 | Coke . 7,998 17 6 
54,920 due on Dec. 31, 1887 . Tar and ammoniacal liquor and 
Preference and caeeiemies dividends 41,017 | products “-_* 45,299 1 4 
107,327 due on Dec. 81, 1887 . | ee 107,316 5 0 130,301 | Sundry stores ...+ - 121,271 19 10 1988 ’ 
Unclaimed dividends due on Dec. 31, | * ee 84 976 7 5 
11,553 1887 | se 10,915 8 2 14,100 | Retiring allowances. . + + «+ « «+ 4,700 0 6 
Sundry “tradesmen and’ others, “for | j Accounts due to the Company, viz.— 
amount due for coals, stores, and Gas and meter rental— s 
218,939 ih 6 6& ¢ 6 8 e * 6 « os 198,932 10 1 845,581 Quarter ending Dec. 31,1887. 870,118 7 0 
1,667 Benevolent Fund . .-% » of ee 1,667 6 8 15,632 Arrears outstanding . . . . «| 13,981 411 cnoane ta 00 
80,000 a ° e« oe apr erane . 
ia ee eee 80,115 Coke and other residual are ts . —— " . 
6,2 Sundry accounts. . . 3, 

- | inate —————| 5614819 8 
ee: | | bce Dial 
1,898,456 1,934,721 8 6 hes 898,456 | 1,934,721 8 6 

| 
= OE _ —— = ———— a 
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NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD GAS COMPANY. 
The report of the Directors of this Company for the year ending Dee. 31, 
1887, together with the accounts for this period, which will be presented 
to the shareholders at their annual general meeting to-morrow week, has 
been issued by the Secretary (Mr. W. Hardie). It states that the revenue 
was £158,889; and the expenditure, £100,206—leaving a balance of £58,683 
as the net profit for the year. This the Directors recommend to be dis- 
posed of as follows :—Payment of interest on debentures and loans, £6105; 
intermediate dividend of 44 per cent., less income-tax, paid in August last, 
on £510,000 stock, £22,232; payment, on Feb. 22, 1888, of a second half- 
os dividend of 43 per ceut., less income-tax, on £530,000 stock, £23,154— 
eaving a balance of £7191. The last-named sum, added to the balance 
brought forward, makes a balance of £32,636 to be carried to the credit of 
the next account. The Directors remark that there was a large increase 
in the revenue in 1887, as compared with the previous year; the sale of gas 
having produced an increase of £6022; coke, of £2107; tar, of £243; and 
sulphate of ammonia, of £1466. The total increase was £9840; while the 
expenditure was only £1346 more than in 1886. In May last year £20,000 
of new stock of the Company was sold by auction, and realized £37,081. 
The Directors propose shortly to sell a further sum of £20,000 of such 
stock. A special general meeting is convened to be held immediately after 
the ordinary meeting, when resolutions will be submitted proposing to 
authorize the Directors to convert the debentures into debenture stock. 
During the past year, 174 miles of pipes were laid in extension and re- 
newals ; 1421 new branches were put down, and 1632 old ones renewed; 
1008 meters were repaired, tested, and re-fixed ; 239 ordinary street lamps 
were erected ; 14 30-feet per hour lamps were fitted up for private con- 
sumers ; and 259 cooking-stoves fixed on hire, making the total number 
now on hire 812. The remaining gasholder at Elswick has been altered 
from a double to a treble lift; and the holders thus altered are working 
quite satisfactorily, The quantity of coal carbonized last year was 140,493 
tons; the residuals produced having been: Coke, 87,746 tons; tar, 1,894,324 
gallons; sulphate of ammonia, 1186 tons. 





BUENOS AYRES (NEW) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday, at the London Offices, No. 1, East India Avenue, E.C.—Sir 
Witrorp Brett, K.C.M.G., in the chair—for the purpose of considering 
the issue of new capital. 


The Secretary (Mr. E, W. Layton) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 


The Cuarrman, in moving—‘ That this meeting approves of the pro- 
posal of the Directors for the issue of further inl contained in the 
circular of the 23rd inst.,” observed that the first reply they received to 
their ——. was from a shareholder asking for £13,000 worth. He 
proceeded to refer to the position of the undertaking; saying that the 
Company were doing very well indeed, and the shares were standing high. 
They were earning good dividends, and the business was being pushed 
with much activity. The Company were becoming highly'credited abroad ; 
and they were obtaining a most satisfactory increase in the number of the 
consumers in Buenos Ayres. With regard to the progress of the Company 
during the last ten years, he said that the gross receipts had risen from 
£58,208 in 1878 to £190,000 (odd) in 1887. The carbonization during the 
same period had increased from 8535 to 22,116 tons; and the make of gas 
from 90,967,000 to 230,769,000 cubic feet. With such results as these, and 
with the property becoming more valuable to the shareholders ‘every day, 
the duty of the Board was to be so prudent and careful that nothing 
should arise—and no cause should possibly arise that they could prevent 
—that would in any way affect or diminish the true value of the shares. 
It occurred to the Board that if further capital were issued without 
giving some explanation, it might, among certain shareholders, create a 
misapprehension ; and therefore it appeared to them better to ask the pro- 
prietors to meet together in order that they might explain the stata of 
affairs. So long as the Company was restricted to moderate limits, the 
Directors thought it was a prudent and proper policy not to raise too 
much money for the purposes of working capital; but now that they had 
risen to the great dimensions they had, this policy could no longer apply. 
They had also to lay out money in extensions; and they required a 
large capital for stock. It was absolutely necessary for the advantage 
of the shareholders and the efficiency of the undertaking, that they should 
have new capital. It would be clearly understood in respect to stocks 
alone, that with the increase of business and the additional consumers, 
a larger quantity of coal had to be shipped abroad; and, as a 
matter of fact, they had to i for their own safety, something 
like six months’ consumption of coal on the other side of the 
water. This additional capital that the Directors were asking 
the shareholders to invest would be remunerative, because as they 
invested it in extensions, they obtained a profitable return. The capital 
expended up to June 30 last was £428,210 16s. 9d., in addition to which they 
had to pay for reorganization of mains, &c., £86,823—or a total expenditure 
of £515,033. As against this, the capital issued was 4528,750—that was, 
£328,750 in shares and £200,000 debentures. To meet the expanding busi- 
ness, the Board estimated that they would require to spend at least 
£30,000 in extensions alone. The Chairman then read a report by the 
Company’s Engineer, in which he said that they must not refuse to lay 
out fresh capital, as it would be fatal to the progress of the undertaking. 
The a of Buenos Ayres, he stated, was so rapid at the present 
time that if the Company waited they would lose the opportunity. The 
cost for extensions was increasing every year ; wages were rising rapidly ; 
the workmen said (with truth) that the cost of living was 100 per 
cent. greater than it was a few years ago; and the municipal taxes and 
charges were increasing. The report concluded by urging the necessity of 
spending further capital, and asking that the extensions should be carried 
out promptly, in order that the Company might reap the benefit of the 
rapid development of the city. The Chairman said he should like to 
explain that they wished to extend their mains in the direction of the 
south-west of the city, which was at present unsupplied with gas; but 
there was a rumour—he could not say on what foundation—that it was 
very possible a new gas company might be started in the far-off corner of 
this new district. If it was established, he did not think it would affect 
their interests much. The point, however, that did affect them, was this: 
Their contract or agreement with the Municipality stipulated that 
wherever they made new streets, they could call upon the Company to 
extend the public lighting. The peoaress was so great that the Munici- 
pality had already ordered something like 1000 new lamps. The Com- 
pany would have to be very careful that, as the Municipality called 
upon them to carry forward their mains, they fulfilled their obligations, 
because, if they failed to do so, it was just possible that they might 
abrogate the contract. In laying these new mains, the Company had 
other advantages than that of the public lighting; for as they put 
down fresh pipes they also extended their rights, and they had the 
benefit of getting new customers. He could not place before the share- 


result of the first half was exceedingly satisfactory; and the estimate 
they made of the second half was equally so. He was satisfied that, 
had the proposed new capital been already raised, the profits for the 
ast year would have been ample to have paid to the shareholders the 
ull dividend of 8 per cent.; and they must recollect that this dig not 
take into account the advantages they would derive from the hew 
main laying. The result of this up to the present had been that 
whereas the leakage at one time had risen to 32 per cent., it had now 
been reduced to a simple 10 per cent. There had also been othe 
sources of expense. So long as they were taking their working capital 
out of revenue, they had occasionally to borrow money from their 
bankers, on which they had to pay interest; and with the new capital 
this would to a great extent be obviated. In conclusion, the Chairmay 
said that he looked forward to a very prosperous future for the Company, 

Mr. LanGpae asked what the term of the contract was. 

The Cuarrman replied that it was ten years; and there were eight 
years to run. 

Mr. LancpaLe said it seemed expedient that they should understang 
what certainty the shareholders had of recovering their capital at the 
end of the eight years; and he inquired whether there was any scheme 
for meeting the contingency of the termination of the contract. 

Mr. PEasEGoop (a shareholder) seconded the motion; and put a number 
of questions, the tenor of which is sufficiently indicated in the reply of 
the Chairman. 

The CHatrMaN, in answer to the questions alluded to, said there were in 
Buenos Ayres two other Gas Companies, with which they were in com. 

etition |to a certain fextent. As regards the leakage, they hoped to still 

urther reduce it. Although they had relaida very large proportion of the 
mains, there were still other portions they might have to deal with; and 
these probably were weak points. The character of the soil in which the 
mains were placed was very much against them. The eminent Engineer, 
Mr. John Aird, had carried out the work of relaying the mains. The 
quantity of gas produced per ton of coal carbonized was 11,131 cubic feet; 
the amount of the reserve fund was £29,250; contingency fund, £5000; 
and the renewal fund, £3066—making together £37,316. 

Mr. HEsELTINE, replying to Mr. Langdale, said the Company’s contract 
with the Municipality was for ten years. The latter provided the public 
lamps ; and the Company the services to them. Against these services they 
wrote off a certain amount per annum as depreciation, and placed it to 
the reserve fund ; so that at the expiration of the contract the money was 
in hand to wipe out the cost of the services for the public lighting. Their 
contract was generally for ten years; and there was no other Company 
which could compete with them successfully in respect to public lighting. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. STEPHENSON CLARKE drew attention to the Secretary’s remunera- 
tion, which he considered was very inadequate. In fact, he thought that 
Mr. Layton was paid worse than any other Secretary he knew of, fora 
Company of that size. In conversation with Mr. Layton, he learned that 
his salary was £500 a year, out of which he had to pay certain sums, 
which left him with a very small amount indeed. When the Secretary 
commenced his duties, there were comparatively few shareholders, 
whereas now there were between 700 and 800; and yet he was still paid 
a very paltry sum. 

The CuatrmMan reminded Mr. Clarke that, as the meeting was an extra- 
ordinary one, and not a general meeting of shareholders, no action could 
be taken in the matter on the present occasion. He assured him, how- 
ever, that the subject should have the best attention of the Board. Con- 
tinuing, he moved a resolution to the effect that in case the whole of the 
shares were not applied for, the Directors should be authorized to deal 
with the remainder on such terms and conditions ag they might think 
expedient in the interests of the shareholders. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 





SUNDAY LABOUR AT THE BELFAST GAS-WORKS. 

At the Meeting of the Belfast Town Council last Wednesday, the Mayor 
(Sir J. H. Haslett, J.P.) presiding—the presentation of the report of the 
Gas Committee evoked a question from Mr. Finnigan as to whether, since 
the previous meeting, they had considered the question of the reduction 
of Sunday labour. The Chairman (Mr. Hinde) replied that the matter 
had been fully discussed, and they found it was impossible at present to 
reduce work on Sundays. If a sum of £50,000 or £60,000 were expended, 
they might look forward to being able todo so. Mr. Finnigan thereupon 
moved as an amendment to the motion for the adoption of the report— 
“ That the report of the Gas Committee be amended by adding to it the 
following paragraph :—That Mr. Stelfox having suggested to the Gas Com- 
mittee, by his report on the 28th of December last, that from early in 
March until the end of October our plant will be sufficiently extensive, in 

roportion to the demand for gas, to permit of a portion of Sunday labour 
cane stopped, the Council be recommended to make the experiment.” 
Mr. Banks seconded the amendment. Alderman Armstrong assured Mr. 
Finnigan that every member of the Committee was as anxious as he to 
lessen Sunday labour, if it were possible to do so. It was not, therefore, 
necessary to bring forward the matter every month. Mr. Connor said the 
Committee had considered the subject very carefully; and, with all 
respect to Mr. Finnigan, they were just as capable of studying the 
interests of the ratepayers as he was. The Mayor called attention to the 
fact that by the amendment, if passed, the Committee would be dissolved, 
and the Council would then have to meet once a week and devote itself 
to this special object. The amendment was put, and declared lost. Mr. 
Finnigan demanded a poll, which resulted in five voting for the amend- 
ment. Mr. M‘Connell then moved— That the Gas Committee be in- 
structed to prepare plans and specifications for new works, so that Sunday 
labour may be entirely dispensed with.” Mr. Finnigan seconded the 
amendment. Mr. Mathews thought the matter might be left in the hands 
of the Committee, as they were quite capable of dealing with it. They 
were now spending a sum of £8000 so as to enable them to make gas in 
less space and at smaller expense, and therefore the proposition came 
upon them with peculiar awkwardness. Eventually the amendment was 
put and lost, and the report adopted. 





Proposed ApopTion or Orn Licutine at DartrorD.—At a meeting of 
the Dartford Local Board last Friday, a proposal to light the town with 
oil was brought forward by Mr. G. Hackman. The Chairman (Major 
Kidd) said the present contract with the Gas Company would expire on 
the 25th of March next, when the Board would have to advertise for 
tenders. Mr. Hackman said lighting by oil had been satisfactorily 
adopted at Wimbledon, East Molesey, and other places, at a considerable 
saving as compared with the cost of gas; while his own experience of oil 
lighting at his premises was that he saved 50 per cent. The 172 gas 
lamps at Dartford, at 70s. each, gave a total cost of £602 per annum. 

they had oil-lamps at 50s. each the cost would be £430—a saving of nearly 
80 per cent. If they could get oil lighting as good as gas, and yet effect 
an economy, it was their duty to do so. The matter was referred to & 





holders the full figures with regard to the working of 1887. But the 


Committee. 
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SCARBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company, with the accounts, for the 
half year ending Dec. 31, 1887, has been issued, in view of the general meet- 
ing of shareholders on Saturday next. It is gratifying to learn from the 
report that there was a satisfactory increase of the consumption of gas in 
the above-named period, and that the residual products yielded a better 
return than they had been doing. The balance of net revenue (including 
v7 lbs. 9d. brought forward), after deducting all interest charges, is 
19981 3s. 8d. Out of this sum, after providing for the payment of the divi- 
jend on the 5 per cent. preference stock,|the Directors recommend the decla- 
ration of the maximum dividend on all the other stocks of the Company. 
This will absorb £5036 11s. 5d., and leave a balance of £1244 12s. 3d., from 
which the Directors recommend that £779 8s. 2d. should be repaid to the 
reserve fund (being the amount withdrawn therefrom to meet the deficienc 
on the half year ending Dec. 31, 1885), and the remaining £465 4s. 1d. 
carried forward to the next half-year’s accounts. During the latter half of 
jast year there was a considerable increase of the public lighting ot the 
town, both in respect of high-power and ordinary lamps; and these addi- 
tions, coupled with an extension of the condensing plant at the works, 
caused an outlay on capital account. The total receipts on this account 
tothe end of the past year was £171,850, of which £171,115 4s. 11d. has 
been expended ; so that there is very little money in hand. The Company 
have, however, unexercised borrowing powers to the extent of £4983; and 
there isa sum of £9000 unpaid share capital. The sale of gas in the six months 
ending Dec. 31 last produced £11,987; for the public lighting, £1791 was 
received; residuals yielded £2602 ; and the total receipts were £16,941. The 
expenditure amounted to £10,017, of which amount £7626 was spent on 
the manufacture of gas (£5729 being for coal). The balance carried to the 
profit and loss account is £6924. The net cost of coal in the half year 
was 78. 5°'47d. per ton, or 8'53d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold; and the total 
expenditure (less the amount received for residuals), 17s. 819d. per ton, or 
1s, 822d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. The total revenue was 34s. 2-34d. 
and 8s. 8'1ld. per ton and per 1000 cubic feet respectively; the profit 
being 16s. 6"15d. and 1s. 689d. Deducting dividend and interest, the 
surplus works out to 2s. 10°82d. and 3:32d. per ton and per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas sold. The average illuminating power of the gas was 17°33 
candles. Under the supervision of the Secretary and Manager (Mr. W. J. 
Moon), the undertaking has passed through a very satisfactory half year. 
The progress made by the Company during the past decade has been 
remarkable. In the year ending Dec. 31, 1877, the make of gas, with 140, 
mouthpieces in operation, was 103 million cubic feet; in the past year, 
without any increase whatever in the carbonizing plant, the make was 
165 millions. So that rather over 50 per cent. more gas has been pro- 
duced without any additional working expenses. The quantity of gas sold 
last year as compared with 1877 showed an increase of about 60 million 
cubic feet. 





THE QUALITY OF THE LEEDS GAS. 

In moving the adoption of the Gas Committee’s minutes at the meeting 
of the Leeds Town Council last Wednesday, Mr. Gilston referred to an 
interview the Committee had with the Borough Justices as to the illumi- 
nating power of the Leeds gas. He said a letter had been prepared for the 
Magistrates, and would be forwarded on its adoption by the Council. It 
had been found that results of tests made by the same person had been 
sent to the Justices, and different returns of the same tests to the Com- 
mittee. Letters on the matter had appeared in the Press on the eve of the 
election, without the Magistrates being aware of it. The desirability of 
the appointment of a scientific man to make the tests was suggested to the 
Justices, and it wai thought that the tests should be made with a 24, and 
not with a 15 hole Argand burner; and the Committee had determined 
that their standard light should be 193 and not 17 candles. Mr. Dyson 
seconded the motion. Alderman Spark said these were simply “ red 
herrings ” drawn across the path. Nothing was said about improving the 
quality of the gas. They were proposing to supply gas of a less illumi- 
uating power than that given in 1833 and 1884. The Magistrates only 
acted when the gas was below 16 candles; and for the last two years it 
had hundreds of times been below the 17-candle standard. He had the 
greatest confidence in the person who made the tests. A good gas would 
be cheaper than a poor gas. He moved an amendment referring the 
letter to the Magistrates back to the Committee, with instructions to con- 
sider the desirability of raising the candle power of the gas to a minimum 
of 20 candles, as tested by the 24-hole Argand burner. Mr. Slater seconded 
the amendment; but no decision was arrived at—the time for closing 
the sitting having been reached. 








SALFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue New ENGINEER AND ManaGeR.—THE QUALITY or THE Gas. 

At the Meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman A. L. Dickins) in the chair—the following recommendation of 
the Gas Committee was submitted for adoption :—‘‘ That Mr. S. Y. Shou- 
bridge, of Birmingham, be appointed Engineer and Manager of the gas- 
works of the borough, at a salary of £500 per annum; that he do devote 
the whole of his time to the duties of his office (such duties to commence 

- on the 20th inst.); and that the engagement be determinable at any time 
upon three months’ notice in writing.” 

Mr. Lorp (Chairman of the Committee), in moving the adoption of the 
foregoing resolution, went over the steps taken by the Committee in the 
selection of candidates to fill the post. With regard to the three candi- 
dates finally selected, he said that the Committee had taken the trouble to 
visit the respective works at which they were engaged at Birmingham, 
Stafford, and Bury. All the candidates had excellent testimonials ; But it 
was thought desirable to make these visits. Mr. Lord read some testi- 
monials from the Mayor of Birmingham and others, referring to Mr. 
Shoubridge, in which, apart from his professional ability, it was stated 
that he was strictly conscientious, and that with him integrity of purpose 
Was prevalent in the highest degree. Besides seeing the Saltley works at 
Birmingham, they had made inquiries on the spot, and they had tried 
their best to get a competent and honourable man. The decision of the 
Committee in Mr. Shoubridge’s favour was unanimous; and he hoped the 
Council would similarly endorse their decision. He trusted this would be 
the beginning of a new era in regard to the gas-works. He thought there 
was room for improvement ; and he had no doubt the old Committee would 
have taken the course they intended to take if they had been possessed of 
the same information which the new Committee possessed. As Chairman 
of the Committee, he should expect very great improvement. He believed 
—* gas might be reduced ; and undoubtedly the quality would be 

oved, 

_ Mr. Hottanp (Deputy-Chairman of the Committee) expressed his inten- 
tion of supporting the Engineer in any measures for the extension of the 
works, their oe gery and the general carrying on of the business of 
the gas undertaking. At the same time he would sound a note of warning, 
not only to the Committee, but to the members of the Council ; and it was 
that the Engineer must be kept in his right place. He believed that this 
Would be better for the workmen they employed and the gentlemen engaged 











to look after the gas-works. If they were going to have any profit made 
from the works, it must be made in the retort-house ; and if they departed 
from this, they departed from that which made their money. 

Mr. ManDLEY, in supporting the resolution, said he felt perfect confidence 
that they were going to derive the advantage from the gas-works which 
they ought to obtain. 

Mr. Cook called attention to the claims of the Sub-Manager of their 
works—Mr. Halligan—and said he wished to bring forward a resolution as 
to the extraordinary labours which had devolved upon that gentleman of 
late ; but it was pointed out that he must mention the matter later on. 

Mr. Lorp, in reply to Mr. Middlehurst, said the price of gas in Birming- 
ham was 2s. 3d., and the illuminating power 18 candles. With regard to 
Mr. Halligan, he was one of the candidates for the appointment of Engi- 
neer ; and his application was considered along with the others. 

The Mayor said that after the storm through which the Council had 
passed, now that they had got into the paths of peace, retrenchment, and 
reform, he hoped they would do better than in the time gone by. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 


The subject of the quality of the gas supplied by the Corporation next 
came before the Council, on the following report thereon made to the Gas 
Committee by Mr. James Paterson, C.E., I*.G.S., Gas Engineer to the 
Warrington Corporation :— 


To the Chairman and Members of the Gas Committee. 

Gentlemen,—Agreeably to your instructions, conveyed to me through your 
Town Clerk, I visited the Salford Corporation Gas-Works on Dec. 13, 1887, 
and again on the 7th of January, for the purpose of ascertaining the qualit 
and illuminating power of the gas supplied rom your respective works. 
may here add that no previous knowledge was conveyed to any of the 
ofiicials of my intended visit. 

The instruments used in the various tests made were Letheby’s 
60-inch bar, and Evans’s enclosed 100-inch bar, both with the Bunsen 
photometer. The burners used were the London standard burners designed 
by Mr. Sugg for the London Referees, known as his No. 1, having 24 holes 
and a 6-inch chimney—being the only recognized legal standard for 
common gas. ‘T'wo sperm candles, of six to the pound, were used in each 
observation, and the consumption of sperm calculated to 120 grains, and 
the meter consumption to 5 cubic feet; the volume of gas being corrected 
to a temperature of 60°, and the barometer 30 inches. 

Besides the Bunsen photometer, there are others of a less reliable cha- 
racter, whose accuracy depends upon the height of the flame, and are use- 
ful in roughly indicating the rise or fall in the height of the flame during 
the process of manufacture. Though not recognised as instruments by 
which the illuminating power of the gas can be determined, they are 
useful secondary tests; and, with proper care in their adjustment, can be 
made to indicate with tolerable accuracy. 

My observations (assisted by my late pupil Mr. W. S. Haddock) were 
carried out in the manner set forth under Schedule B to the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1871. 

On the 13th of December the gas was being supplied to the town from 
No. 3 gasholder at your large works in the Regent Road, which gave an 
illuminating power of 20°4 candles; that from No. 4 gasholder, 20°44 
candles. It was suggested that the mixed gases from Nos.3 and 4 gas- 
— should be tested ; and this gave by the Methven screen, 20°52 
candles. 

The gas from No. 2 works, Regent Road, was submitted to the approxi- 
mate tests, with the following results :— 

By Kirkham and Lowe’s jet photometer. 19°50 candles. 
» Thorp and Tasker’s ” cose sve Ow - 
», Sugg’s illuminating power meter. . . . « + + 2095 ” 

At the office, Lamb Lane, the tests were made with the enclosed Evans 

photometer, which gave an average illuminating power of 19°81 candles. 
By Kirkham and Lowe's jet photometer 18°75 candles. 

» Thorp and Tasker’s * - « © « 1H yy 

» Sugg’s illuminating power meter. . . . « »« 1950 ” 

At the mill in Salford, belonging to Alderman King, is placed one of 
Kirkham and Sugg’s photometers, the results of which I found to be very 
unsatisfactory—varying from about 16 to 18°25 candles; and with a Thorp 
and Tasker’s jet photometer brought from Lamb Lane, the variation was 
from 17 to 18°5 candles. ; 

On the 7th of January I again visited the works; and from a series of 
careful observations, found the quality of the gas at No. 3 works, Regent 
Road, to be— 

By the candle tests . . . + + + + « « « «+ 1958 candles. 

» Methven’sscreen. . . . «+ + «© «© «© «+ « ISL * 

» Kirkham and Lowe’s jet photometer . . . . 2000 y 

» Thorpand Tasker’s ” o 0 ow WB 

» Sugg’s illuminating powermeter. . . . - » 2000 » 

The secondary tests at No. 2 works, Regent Road, were practically the 
same as the above. 

At the Lamb Lane works the observations were made with the enclosed 
photometer, which gave an average of 20°56 candles. 

By Sugg’s illuminating power meter. °° 20°50 candles. 

» Thorp and Tasker’s jet photometer. . . . . 250) » 

» Kirkham and Lowe's ” oc eo o o OS 
Subsequently the gas at these works were tested by Mr. Williams, the Gas 
Examiner for the Corporation of Manchester. The burner used was 
Sugg’s steatite batswing No. 7, S— and used for cannel gas, which 
gave an illuminating power of 185 candles; but as the Corporation of 
Salford do not supply cannel gas, such a test was inadmissible, as the 
difference between the standard Argand and the steatite cannel burner is 
equal to a difference of 2 candles on 5 cubic feet of the Salford gas. 

The illuminating power at Alderman King’s works was taken, as pre- 
viously, by the approximate photometers ; and I have to acknowledge the 
courtesy and kindness of that gentleman in affording every facility and 
assistance in the investigation. On this occasion I had Kirkham and 
Lowe's jet, and also Thorp and Tasker’s, from the office in Lamb Lane, 
fitted up in Alderman King’s works, with the following results :— 


Alderman King’s Kirkham and Lowe + 16 candles, 
Corporation’s ” eeoeveeddld ” 
Thorp and Tasker’s . «+ + s+ © © © © © © © DW 
This instrument is attached to the internal fittings, which is not improb- 
able to have some effect in influencing results; but as my observations 
were confined to existing arrangements, I had no power to alter these 
conditions, however far from being satisfactory. In no case could I re- 
commend an instrument to be placed in the position in which I found 
Alderman King’s. The proper course is to have it supplied with a separate 
service from the main through which the works are supplied, and relieved 
from the irregularities incident to the supply of gas through the range of 
internal fittings. ’ > 
The opinion which these examinations has forced upon me is also un- 
favourable to the accuracy of Alderman King’s instrument, and 1 would 
recommend that it be proved and corrected by the Bunsen photometer 
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with the Salford gas. Should these suggestions be correctly carried out 

under the superintendence of your able Chemist, Mr. Sheard, I can have 

no doubt the present perplexing discrepancies will at once disappear. 
(Signed) JAMES PATERSON. 


Mr. Lorp, in moving the adoption of the report, said the tests of the 
gas had been carried out, for the satisfaction of the ratepayers, in conse- 
quence of some statements which had been made by Alderman King, of 
Manchester. Mr. Paterson was a recognized authority on gas matters ; and 
his tests showed that the quality of the gas ranged from 19 to 20°56 candles, 
while according to Alderman King’s figures the lowest quality was 14, and 
the highest 18 candles. He (Mr. Lord) did not think the gas ever went 
down to so low a point as that. It was unfortunate for Alderman King 
that he had been badly advised. His testing apparatus was put in an un- 
favourable position, where the temperature was higher than it ought to be. 
He thought it was exceedingly satisfactory to the Council and the rate- 
payers that the illuminating power of the gas had been found so high. 

Mr. Hotuanp seconded the motion. 

Alderman Bowes asked how the tests by Mr. Paterson corresponded with 
those previously made by the Committee, and whether they bore out what 
had been shown by their own oflicials. 

Mr. Lorp replied that they were about the same. 

Mr. Snape expressed regret that the Committee had not taken up the 
matter earlier, as the publication of Alderman King’s statements had 
created dissatisfaction in the borough. He was very sorry that Alderman 
King had thought fit to attack the borough in the way he had done, more 
especially when it turned out that his attacks were unjustifiable. Alderman 
King would, in his opinion, have been better advised if he had communi- 
cated with the Chairman of the Committee or with the Chemist. He hoped 
that, in order that the ratepayers might be thoroughly satisfied, indepen- 
dent gas-testing stations would be established in the borough. 

Mr. Puiuirs pointed out that the ratepayers were already safeguarded, 
as the Act of Parliament not only specified what should be the illuminating 
power of the gas, but indicated how it should be ascertained. The appli- 
ance used by Alderman King was not one that was recognized by Parlia- 
ment as an adequate instrument. Mr. Paterson’s tests showed that the 
gas had the illuminating power it was supposed to have. 

The resolution was adopted. 





THE WORCESTER CORPORATION AND THE GAS COMPANY. 
The half-yearly general meeting of shareholders in this Company was 
held Jast Tuesday—Alderman J. Stallard presiding. The Directors’ report 
stated that they had had under consideration for a long time the question 
of the possibility of making a reduction in the price of gas; and the audit 
of the revenue account for the past half year having been completed, they 
felt justified in announcing a further reduction as from the commencement 
of the present pear. The price is now 3s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, subject 
to a discount of 10d. per 1000 feet; the discount for the past half year 
having been at the rate of 9d. per 1000 feet. The Directors further re- 
ported that the contract for the lighting of the public lamps had not been 
sealed, owing to the Watch Committee of the Corporation insisting upon 
certain clauses ; one being that tests of the gas might be taken without 
the presence of a representative from the Company, or without any notice 
being given to them, and another that the Committee should exercise the 
powers of the Town Council. The Directors were, however, unable to 
depart from their previous resolution not to allow the insertion of these 
clauses. They moreover did not think the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee would be adopted by the Council; and if they were, the result 
would be that the public lamps would not be lighted. The shareholders 
supported the Directors in their decision not to accept the two clauses. 

A meeting of the Watch Committee of the Corporation was held last 
Friday morning—Alderman Hill in the chair. The Gas Sub-Committee 
presented their report on the price of gas to private consumers. After 
detailing the facts elicited by the Sub-Committee in 1886, when an increase 
was made from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, the report concluded 
as follows :—‘ These facts, your Sub-Committee submit, prove beyond 
question that the Gas Company, by a change of policy in a Rnntion sug- 
gested by the Sub-Committee’s former report, have been enabled to obtain 
net profits, in spite of a sensible depreciation in the value of residuals, 
which they were unable to earn in previous years of prosperity; and that, 
owing partly to a large reduction of expenditure, and partly to the gratify- 
ing elasticity of their business, they have been able, while making a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas to public and private consumers, to add, to an un- 
exampled extent, to the amouut of their reserve fund, and this without 
affecting for the worse the interest of their shareholders. Your Sub-Com- 
mittee desire to add that the foregoing facts seem to justify a representa- 
tion to the Gas Company in favour of a further reduction in the price of 
gas to the point at which it stood at Michaelmas, 1885. The reserve fund, 
on the 30th of June, 1887, stood at £3667 3s. 4d.; and of this sum it would 
seem that £2541 4s. 6d. was in cash on deposit with the Company’s bankers 
—presumably accumulating at compound interest.” The price of gas at 
Michaelmas, 1885, stood at 2s. 9d. After being raised to 3s. 1d., it was re- 
duced last year to 2s. 10d. ;and the Gas Sub-Committee wish to have itfurther 
reduced. The Company, as above stated, have now lowered it to 2s. 9d. 
The report was ordered to be laid before the Council. A letter was read 
from Mr. J. Stallard, jun., acting on behalf of the Gas Company, in respect 
to the insertion of certain clauses in the gas contract; and this was also 
referred to the Council. 





THE PRICE OF GAS IN GLOUCESTER. 

Last Thursday, the Town Clerk of Gloucester, with Alderman Coren 
and Mr. T. Powell, waited by appointment on the Directors of the 
Gloucester Gas Company, with a view to obtaining a reduction in the 

rice of gas, in accordance with the terms of the resolution lately passed 
a the Town Council. Alderman Coren drew the attention of the Board 
to the circumstances under which, after a town’s meeting and deputa- 
tion from the Corporation, they had already made four reductions in the 
price of gas (from 4s. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet), extending over a 
period of three years; the last being in July, 1883. He referred to the 
intimation made by the Directors in December, 1884, that “ they antici- 
pated they might be able to announce a further reduction in the price 
of gas at no distant date.” But he was sorry to say nochange had since 
been made, although the Company had been able to pay the shareholders 
their maximum dividends, and the consumption of gas had generally in- 
creased. He mentioned the sum annually paid by the Corporation for 
street lighting, which, in itself, was a considerable amount—about £2300 
a year. He understood the Company had in hand a large sum in the 
the shape of undivided profits. He quoted from the last published Board 
of Trade returns a number of places where gas is cheaper than in 
Gloucester ; at the same time admitting that there were many places 
where it is dearer. The Chairman of the Company (Mr. Vassar Smith) 
informed the deputation that, as a matter of fact, the Company had not 
earned full dividends for the past four years, with the exception of two 
half years when the surplus profits were slight. Of course, the Directors 
naturally desired to pay the shareholders the full authorized dividends; 


but at the same time they would be glad to give the public the benog; 
any excess of profits. He pointed out to Mr. Powell that his statemen " 
a meeting of the Town Council, that the shareholders were getting th : 
10 per cent. dividends, was not strictly accurate, as there was only a na 
small proportion of the original shareholders left, and the bulk of te 
shares had been bought by persons who only really received about 5 . 
cent. for their money. The attention of the Directors had for some tts 
past been directed to the question of a reduction in the price of gas and 
they had only been prevented making it by the fall in the price of th 
residual products, which had occasioned the difficulty in making up their 
dividends. They had already made a considerable reduction to consumers 
of 14 million cubic feet, by allowing 10 per cent. off. He promised that 
the Board would carefully consider the facts laid before them and the 
whole subject; and if they could see their way to fairly lower the Price 
they would certainly do so. The deputation thanked the Directors fo, 
their courtesy, and withdrew. 


THE PROPOSED GAS LEGISLATION FOR EDINBURGH, 

A Special Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council was held last Tues. 
day—the Lorp Provost (Sir Thomas Clark) presiding—to consider the 
Bill which they are promoting in conjunction with the Leith Corporation 
for the purchase of the local gas-works. 

Mr. Cotston moved that the Council resolve itself into a Committee to 
consider the clauses of the Bill. They were not met, he said, to discuss 
the preamble of the Bill, as that had already been done; and it had been 
finally adopted by the agreement which had been signed by the Lord 
Provost as representing the Council, the Provost of Leith, and the Chair. 
man and Directors of the Edinburgh Gas Company, and any propositions 
inconsistent with the terms of the agreement could not be entertained, 

Bailie ANDERSON seconded the motion. 

Mr. Smita CuaRK moved the previous question. He said this was un. 
doubtedly the first occasion on which the somewhat daring proposal had 
been made to them that they should proceed with the agreement in the 
Bill as a separate proposal in itself. Hitherto the prospect held out to 
them had run in the direction that the agreement with the Edinburgh 
Company would at once be followed up by one with the Edinburgh 
and Leith Company; and that the two would then be put before 
the Council for final sanction and approval. They had been told 
without ceasing that any idea of the Corporation applying the burgh 
funds or rates to enable them to enter into competition with a private 
Company would be contrary to the fixed usage of Parliament, and 
would involve a proposal in itself utterly hopeless and desperate. Now 
the Bill would place them in competition with a private Company. The 
agreement itself evidently provided for the contingency which had arisen, 
because in its fifteenth clause it was stated that the Council should not be 
bound to the agreement if they failed to come to terms with the Leith 
Compauy. The position of the question was this: That, having attempted 
to agree with the Leith Company, and having failed, they should proceed 
in Parliament with a Bill, the passing of which in the present state of 
matters was utterly hopeless. The Council would involve itself, in the 
first place, in costly hopeless parliamentary proceedings in the promotion 
of a Bill which could not pass; and in the second place, they would do 
this in the teeth of a large body of the ratepayers, oa also in the face of 

opposition by the Leith Gas Company itself. Besides this they must 
oppose the Bill of the Leith Company. Having done all this what would 
be the result? They must anticipate a full year of parliamentary pro- 
cedure—a year which would cost the city no less than £15,000 or £20,000— 
and their highest hope was that they might be able to drive the Leith 
Company into arbitration. But the Leith Company were willing to arbi- 
trate now; and especially so long as the bargain with the Edinburgh 
Company stood, because their hope was that the Edinburgh Corporation, 
entering into arbitration with the wildly extravagant price which it was 
proposed to pay to the Edinburgh Company standing against them, the 
arbiter ete? take that agreement as the measure of the fair and reason- 
able price which should be paid to the Leith Company. Such an arbitra- 
tion as that was equivalent to the Corporation entering into the fight with 
their hands tied. Why should they tie their hands by an agreement which 
was entirely against them, and not one single point of which could be 
represented to be in their favour? He had already shown that for the 
hope of making £20,000 a year, they were to spend something like £35,000 
a year; and he had shown by Mr. Jamieson’s report that the capital was 
at least £214,000 too much. The only figures that had been adduced in 
response to these had been those supplied to them by Mr. Lass, who in his 
report was at pains to point out that the price which the Council were 
paying worked out at 7d. per 1000 cubic feet of the cost, and he was equally 
careful to tell them that three London Companies had to pay in dividends 
and interest upon borrowed money an amount varying from 1s, to 1s. 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. The coal of the London Companies cost 3s. per ton less 
than did that of the Edinburgh Company; while the manufacture of the 
gas, and the salaries connected with its manufacture cost 3d. per 1000 feet 
less than the Edinburgh Company. The gross cost of producing the gas of 
those London Companies was 19d, and the Edinburgh Company 35d. per 
1000 cubic feet; being a difference in favour of the London Companies of 


tion had proposed to pay had worked out to 1s. or 1s. 2d.—that was to say, 
not £700,000, but £1,400,000—he would have supported it. To put itin 
another way, the price the Corporation were to pay was equal to 35 years 
purchase (which he ventured to say was unprecedented for any com- 
mercial concern), while the figures of Mr. Lass would have justified a price 
equal to something like 70 years’ purchase. He could name many elements 
of difference between the London Companies and the Edinburgh Company 
which favoured his view of the case. ; 
Mr. Potxarp thought the Council should come to some understanding 
as to whether it was in order for Mr. Smith Clark to go into the whole of 
the merits of the case again. . 
Mr. SurrH CuaRK said the way in which he put the question was this: 
That this bargain had hitherto been presented to them as part of the pro- 
posed bargain with both of the Companies ; and it was now weet that 
they should take it by itself, and promote this Bill by itself. This pro- 
osal was a novelty to them, and he was quite entitled to show that the 
| senna was so utterly bad in itself that they ought to reject it now once 
and for all. In regard to the Edinburgh Company, the price per 1000 
cubic feet was taken upon the footing that the Company was fully able to 
maintain their output of 700 million feet of gas, while the works were 
utterly inadequate to maintain it. ‘The shares of the three London 
Companies sold on the Stock Exchange at 204 years’ purchase; and down 
to the date of this unfortunate agreement, the shares of the Edinburgh Gas 
Company fetched practically the same figure. What were the Edinburgh 
shares selling at that day? Something like 30 years’ purchase—a price 
which no other gas company in Great Britain could get. Why did they 
take this precedence over other companies? The manifest answer was 
that those who bought the shares knew that the Edinburgh Town Council 
were paying a third more than they ought to pay. In conclusion, he 





counselled them to take the last opportunity which apparently they 


16d. Mr. Lass practically said that if the price the Edinburgh Corpora-* 
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gould have of declaring themselves free of a transaction that would in- 
yolve them in lamentable consequences, : Lies . 

Mr. Brown, in seconding the amendment, said he saw no justification 
for the Council taking further steps in regard to the Bill. 

Mr. CotsTon rose amid cries of “ Vote.” He said they were in the 

ition that day that, even supposing Mr. Clark’s amendment were 
carried, it would not imperil the Bill. He asked Mr. Clark’s attention to 
the following sentence in the 15th clause of the Bill :—‘‘ The Corporations 
uodertake to do all in their power to effect the agreement.” ‘To do all 
in their power” meant that they should bring down the strong arm of 
Parliament to compel the Leith Company to agree. This had been done 
in Glasgow and in Aberdeen. 

On a division, the motion was carried by 21 votes to 5. 

The Council then went into Committee. 

Mr. SmrrH CuLaRk objected to clause 16, which is as follows :—‘ The 

ment, dated the eighth, sixteenth, and eighteenth days of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, entered into between the 
Corporations on the one part and the Company on the other part, set forth 
in Schedule A to this Act, is hereby ratified and confirmed,” &c. He 
moved the following as an amendment after the word “ Act” :—‘ With 
the exception of the provisions in the 13th section thereof, applicable to a 
deficiency of funds for payment of the annuities hereinafter mentioned.” 
He said his object in doing so was that the rates of the city should not 
be pledged in security of the purchase price of the gas- works. 

Mr. Cotston remarked that anything inconsistent with the agreement 
could not be entertained. 

Mr. SmrrH CLARK said that the clause really brought them to the ques- 
tion whether the agreement was actually binding on them at all. Clause 
15 of the agreement, Mr. Colston said, meant that they were to do all in 
their power to effect an agreement for the purchase of the works of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Company; that was, not to go to Parliament to 





Was un. compel the Edinburgh and Leith Company to sell or to arbitrate, but to 
Sal had effect an agreement. If they concluded such an agreement, and subject 
i in the to getting parliamentary sanction to it, they were to carry the agreement 
1 out to out with the Edinburgh Company into full force and effect; but; if they 
nburgh did not come to an agreement with the Leith Company, then it was 
nburgh optional for them to go on with the Edinburgh agreement or not. But 

fore let them observe that the date at which they were to declare whether 
D told they were to go on or not—viz., Aug. 1, 1888—was an impossible date. 
burgh They never could carry out all that was spoken of before that date. He 
private put it, however, that having done everything in their power to conclude 
> and an agreement with the Leith Company, they were not bound by the 

Now agreement with the Edinburgh Company. 

The Mr. Cotston did not think they had obtained any fresh light from 
risen, Mr. Smith Clark’s last speech. They were simply in this position—that 
10t be they were carrying through, in this clause, an agreement which compelled 
Leith them to give the security of the rates. The security of the rates being 
npted in the agreement, they could not get out of it. They were not, in that 
oceed clause, dealing with the Edinburgh and Leith Company at all. Mr. Smith 
te of Clark had been telling them what Parliament would do. His friend 
1 the ought to know that, in every instance as yet, Parliament had compelled 
otion the security of the rates to be given. 

d do Bailie ANDERSON (who at this stage occupied the chair) then ruled 
@ of Mr. Clark’s motion to be incompetent; and the clause was thereupon 
nust agreed to. 

uld With reference to clauses 17 and 21, which deal with the vesting of 
pro- the property in the Commissioners, and the granting of conveyances of 

: property, 
ith Mr. Surru Ciark suggested that the style which was adopted in the case 
‘bi- of the City of Glasgow Bank Act would be preferable. They might reserve 
gh consideration of these clauses till the report stage, by which time the 
on, matter could have been looked into. 
ras Mr. Cotston said this was perfectly right; and he was exceedingly 
he obliged to Mr. Smith Clark for having called attention to it. 
n= Mr. MiLLeR Dunwop suggested an alteration in clause 40, which pro- 
a vides for payment of annuities clear of all deductions whatsoever (except 
th income or property tax legally chargeable thereon), «c. 

h The matter was left to the consideration of the Parliamentary Agent ; 

e the printed clause remaining unaltered. 

e Mr. SurrH Ciark, speaking on clause 69, said he was startled to see that 
0 the illuminating power of the gas was to be only 20 candles. He thought 
8 it should “ not be less than 24 candles,” instead of “not more than 20.” 
1 The Bill of the Leith Company provided for 24 candles, for which they 
, were to charge 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the Council would require 


to fight that. 

Mr. Couston said that 20 candles was the highest that any Corporation 
Bill contained. The figure in the Bill was not what the quality was to be ; 
it was their lowest limit. They could understand that with a dividend- 
paying company it was very desirable that they should be tied down ; but 
when it was the community itself that was supplying the gas, it was a 
different matter. With regard to the competing Bill, he could assure his 
hee sy the Bill could never pass. He moved that the clause stand as 
in the Bill. 

This was agreed to. On clause 82, 

Mr. Smirx Cuarxk said the borrowing power named in the Bill was a 
very important matter. It was proposed to borrow £300,000. In the view 
he took, this was a sum which would actually be required; but he under- 
stood there was a very strong opinion that, althongh £300,000 was to be 
put in the Bill, it would not be required. Now, if this were so, he thought 
the amount should be restricted to such a sum as would be actually re- 
quired. He moved that they make the sum £200,000. 

Mr. Cotston urged that the sum should remain as it stood. Taking 
power to borrow was not borrowing. If they asked for authority to 
borrow £300,000, it was because many exigencies might arise, which they 
would not be able to meet unless they could raise money. 

The motion was not pressed, and the clause was agreed to. 

Mr. Macpnerson, speaking on clause 102, said he objected to the 
Council going to Parliament to ask power to purchase the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company’s undertaking. He was as ignorant that day 
as he was before he entered the Council of the actual state of the 
works of the Edinburgh Company; but he had private information 
that they were not in thorough order. This was what had led him to 
take the position he had done that day; and it did not leave him at 
liberty to countenance the matter at all. 

Bailie ANDERSON pointed out that they were not asking powers to ac- 
quire the Leith works compulsorily, but only by agreement. 

Mr. Bevertpce said the clause was tentative. It would not pass in its 
present form in the Bill; it would either not be there at all, or it would 
be in the form of a reference toa schedule, at the end of the Bill, pee | 
an agreement with the Edinburgh and Leith Company, if they agree 
with that Company. The clause was merely inserted to see whether the 
Edinburgh and Leith Company would come to terms. 

Mr. Smirx Cuark said that in this respect the clause resembled the 
whole Bill. He did not think either of them was intended to pass. 

The consideration of the Bill in Committee then closed. 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
REPORT BY THE WaTER COMMITTEE. 

At the Meeting of the Birmingham Town Council to-day, the Water 
Committee will present a very important report on the affairs of their 
department. In the course of it they say they have had under their 
consideration the unexhausted borrowing powers for the purposes of the 
department, and the additional capital outlay which will be n 
during the next few years. Under the Birmingham (Corporation) Water 
Act, 1875, the Corporation were authorized to borrow, for the purposes of 
permanent works, such sums as were requisite, not exceeding £150,000 ; 
and, with the approval of the Local Government Board, further sums not 
exceeding £100,000. By the Birmingham (Corporation) Water Act, 1879, 
the Corporation were authorized to borrow, in addition to the above- 
mentioned amounts, further sums not exceeding £300,000. The whole of 
the sums of £150,000 and £300,000, the loan of which was thus authorized, 
have been borrowed, with the exception of a sum of money which, after 
providing for the overdraft with the Birmingham and Midland Bank, will 
amount toa little morethan £3000. The Committee a short time ago instruc- 
ted the Engineer (Mr. J. W. Gray, M. Inst. C.E.) to report on the capital 
expenditure which would be required by the department during the next 
five years; and he has done so. Mr. Gray Y* that as regards the water 
required for distribution since 1882, when the average daily supply was 
10°88 millions, it was in 1886 12°95 millions per day ; being an increase of 
2°07 million gallons. During this last year the Health Committee have 
determined to recommend the provision of water-closets for new buildings 
in the borough, so that the demand on the water supply will be greatly 
increased; and by Christmas, 1892, the supply will amount, in the 
Engineer's opinion, to about 16 million gallons per day on the average, or 
about 20 million gallons per day as a usual maximum supply during an 
average drought, or the same, for the average, which for the past year the 
Committee had to contend against with great difficulty asa maximum. One 
additional well will therefore be necessary to keep up the average 
quality of the water and the supply, the cost of which is estimated at 
£10,000, if the sinking can be made within a reasonable distance of the 
main from Selly Oak, or any of the other principal mains, so that they 
would become available for the new sinking. If within two miles, the 
main will cost £5000; making together, £15,000. As regards distribut- 
ing mains and pipes, during the last five years, these mains have cost 
£21,355, or £4271 per annum. This may be taken as the average for 
the next five years, or £21,355 for the whole period. The outlay for 
improved supplies to Solihull and Acock’s Green, &c., new mains, &c., 
makes up a total of £92,855. The Committee have considered the En- 
gineer’s report, and are satisfied that the capital expenditure therein 
recommended will be necessary; and that the greater part, if not the 
whole of it, must be incurred during the next five years. They there- 
fore recommend that they be authorized to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for their sanction to borrow the further sum of £100,000, as 
authorized by the Act of 1875. Should this application be complied with, 
the money will be borrowed from time to time as it is required. It is not 
intended in the present year to undertake more of the contemplated 
works than the laying of some additional pipes and mains, which it is 
expected will be remunerative. It is also oy to make a slight 
outlay for investigations with reference to the new sources of supply. 
With their report the Committee will submit the profit and loss account 
and helensoelens of the department for the year ending Dec. 31, 1887. 
The account shows that a loss has been again sustained on the operations 
of the past year; the amount being £2019 lds. 4d. But the following 
figures will indicate the satisfactory progress that has taken place in the 
finances of the department since the large reduction of water-rents was 
made by the Council in the year 1883:—The loss in 1883 was £4173; in 
1884, £8940; in 1885, £7642; in 1886, £5468; and in 1887, £2019. The 
accounts now submitted are prepared in the same form as those for the 

year 1886; the profit and loss account being charged with the sum of 
£2000, interest on the reserve fund of £50,000, payable to the Borough 
Treasurer in aid of the borough fund account. The usual statistical tables 
appended to the report show the following totals :—Capital expenditure on 
extensions of works in 1887, £12,157, making since Jan. 1, 1876, a total of 
£471,904; new mains laid in 1887, five miles, at a cost of £3167, making 190 
miles since the beginning of 1876, at a cost of £185,429; water supplied 
during last year, 5116 million gallons—a daily average of 14°05 million 
gallons. The storeage capacity of the department is now about 645 million 
gallons. The water-rental and charges for fittings amounted in 1887 to 
£122,976; the loss on the year was £2019; the number of new supplies laid 
on were 3450; of new hydrants in place of fire-plugs, 18. 

THE WATER QUESTION AT YEADON. 

The proceedings in the arbitration which was a short time ago arranged 
between the Yeadon Local Board and the Water Company, with reference 
to the water supply of the town, have come toan abrupt termination. In 
July last the Local Board served a notice on the Company requiring them 
to supply water of a quality suitable and proper for drinking and ordinary 
domestic purposes to each house in their district, at the rate of not less 
than 20 gallons per day for each person ; and this led to the appointment 
of Arbitrators to decide the issues raised between the two bodies. The 
Local Board selected Mr. W. B. Woodhead, C.E., of Bradford, and the 
Water Company chose Mr. C. Gott, M. Inst. C.E., also of Bradford ; but in 
giving the other side notice of the appointment, they took some exception 
to the form which the Local Board had adopted, and to the inquiry as 
it was proposed to be held. The — however, went on—Mr. 8. 
Jackson, a surveyor of Bradford, being agreed upon as the Umpire; and 
last Wednesday was fixed for evidence to be taken. Accordingly, the 
Arbitrators and Umpire met at the Yeadon Town Hall, where represen- 
tatives of the parties were in attendance. Mr. Newstead, on behali of the 
Local Board, opened the proceedings by stating that the arbitration was 
under section 52 of the Public Health Act, and was to decide whether 
the Water Company were able and willing to supply water proper and 
sufficient for the purposes for which it was required. Mr. Watson, for the 
Company, said that before going into details it would be better to have the 
preliminaries of the case settled. He was not presenton an arbitration 
such as Mr. Newstead had described. An attempt was being made toopen 
up the whole question of water supply; and he declined to proceed with 
the arbitration on theterms set forth. Mr. Newstead said they were going 
to try the matter on the ground of the notice served on the Company in 
July last, requiring them to supply a sufficient quantity of water. Mr. 
Watson, after considerable discussion jon this point, said it was a hostile 
and strange proceeding ; and he intended to raise every objection he could 
for the Company. The only notice he had received was as to the Company 
being able and willing to supply water to the extent of 20 gallons per day 
to each person. The question was whether this was a reasonable require- 
ment on the part of the Local Board ; and he declined to go into that question 
before the Court as it was constituted. Mr. Newstead said his answer was 
that the Act required no other notice. Mr. Watson repeated that he was 
there to deal with the quantity of water as the only question in dispute ; 
and he was not going to be plunged into a sea of inquiries of which there 
was no notice. After some further discussion, Mr. Watson and Mr. Gott 
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left the room; whereupon a consultation took place between the other 
Arbitrator and the Umpire, who came to the conclusion that they could 
not proceed with the inquiry, which was then adjourned sine die. In the 
meantime, the Water peo are pushing forward the alterations in their 
gathering-ground suggested in their Engineer’s report, which was presented 
to the Directors some monthsago. These alterations include the formation 
of filter-beds, which have now been begun near the lower reservoir. All the 
gullies and dykes on Yeadon Moorwhich supply water to the reservoirs are 
also being wellcleaned out. The Directors have made a temporary arrange- 
ment for the supply of a large quantity of water from a private well to the 
Company's mains, for distribution in the lower parts of the town. 





FARNBOROUGH AND DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY. 

By invitation of the Frimley Parochial Committee, the Directors of the 
Woking Water and Gas:Company attended a conference on Saturday, the 
28th ult., at Frimley, to consider a proposal to extend the water supply 
to Farnborough, York Town, and the district. The deputation sonaienel of 
Col. Galt, J.P., Chairman of the Company ; and Messrs. C. Horsley, E. Fox, 
and R. Hesketh Jones, Directors, who were accompanied by Mr. J. Quick, 
jun., Engineer, and Mr. Gribbon, Secretary. Col. Galt informed the Com- 
mittee that the Woking Company had acquired the parliamentary powers 
specified in the Surrey and Hants Water Act, and proposed to construct 
works near the Itchell Springs, about seven miles from York Town; con- 
veying the water thence for supplying the North Camp at Aldershot, 
Farnborough, and, York Town, at an estimated outlay of £20,000 to £25,000. 
Before doing so, however, it was necessary to get some guarantee or 
promise that the water would be taken by the inhabitants. After several 
questions had been put and satisfactorily answered as to the quality of 
the- water, the rates to be charged, &c., the Committee passed the follow- 
ing resolution :—‘ That this Committee, having heard the explanation of 
the Directors of the Woking Water Company, who have purchased the 
Act of Parliament for supplying Frimley parish with water, as to the 
proposed source of supply, the quality of the water, and the rates to be 
charged, are of opinion that a constant supply of water would be a great 
advantage to the district, and strongly advise the householdersto consent 
to take the water, so as not to lose the opportunity now offered of obtain- 
ing an adequate supply so necessary to the health and convenience of the 
inhabitants.” The inhabitants will now be canvassed for promises to take 
the water as soon as the mains are laid in the district. 








THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE POTTERIES. 

The Bills promoted by the Staffordshire Potteries Water Company and 
the Corporation of Longton—the former to enable the Company to extend 
their limits of supply, construct additional works, &c., and the latter to 
authorize the Corporation to acquire the portion of the Company’s works 
within the borough—were discussed last week at meetings of the Local 
Authorities and ratepayers of the districts affected. On Tuesday, at the 
meeting of the Fenton Local Board, the Clerk (Mr. Adderley) reported on 
the two measures. He said he failed to see that the Company’s Bill 
would injuriously affect the locality; and therefore he thought it should 
be allowed to proceed unopposed. If, on the other hand, the Longton 
Corporation were able to carry out the scheme proposed in their Bill, the 
Water Company would have no means of continuing a supply of water to 
Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent, and the upper parts of Newcastle-under-Lyme; 
and although the Company were nth ret under the necessity of providing 
the district with water, the question involved was a serious one, not only 
for them, but for the whole area affected. After some discussion, it was 
decided not to oppose the Company’s Bill; but the Clerk was instructed to 
prepare a petition against that of the Corporation. On the following day, 
a public meeting of ratepayers was held at Stoke-upon-Trent, to consider 
the resolution recently come to by the Town Council to oppose the Long- 
ton Bill. The Mayor (Alderman Baddeley) presided ; and in proposing a 
resolution approving of the action of the Council, explained the object of 
the Bill, and said that if they fought the question out to the bitter end, it 
would no doubt prove an expensive affair; but no matter how costly the 
opposition might prove, the town could not afford to be deprived of its 
water supply. He hoped the other Pottery towns affected by the Bill 
would see their way to join in the opposition ; but whether they did so or 
not, he thought the Stoke Corporation would be wanting in their duty to 
the ratepayers if they did not seek to prevent the passing of the measure. 
The motion was carried unanimously. A special meeting of the HanleyTown 
Council was held on Thursday to consider the two Bills; and it was decided 
tooppose both. On the samedaya special meeting of the Longton Town 
Council was held to confirm a previous resolution to promote the Bill above 
referred to. Alderman Bakewell formally moved that the propriety of pro- 
moting the Bill be confirmed ; and the motion was cosondiel by Mr. Farmer. 
Mr. Williamson said that during the past summer in one part of the 
district there was only an intermittent supply of water, though in other 
parts he believed there had always been a good supply. One of the objects 
of the proposed Bill was to secure a constant omer of water throughout 
the borough ; and he suggested that, instead of promoting an independent 
Bill, it would be well for the Council to approach the Water Company 
with a view to getting a clause inserted in their Bill providing for a con- 
stant supply in all parts of the borough, and also olleg upon the Com- 
pany to supply water to manufacturers and millowners, which they were 
not at present bound to do. He thonght that if the Company were 
properly approached, they would concede what the Council asked; and 
the Council would thus be saved the expense of promoting a Bill of their 
own. Mr. Colclough moved, as an amendment, that the further con- 
sideration of the question be deferred to some future period; and he spoke 
at considerable length in opposition to Alderman Bakewell’s proposal, as 
being likely to saddle the town with a large burden of debt without any 
adequate advantage tothe ratepayers. The amendment was not seconded ; 
and eventually the motion was agreed to by 23 votes to 3. On Friday, 
at a special general meeting held for the purpose, the shareholders of the 
Water Company unanimously agreed to the promotion of the Bill of 
which notice has been given for the purposes above set forth. 





Tue NortHERN Coat Trape.—There has been more activity and larger 
shipments in the coal trade of the North during the past few days; and 
the opening out of some of the navigations that had sa closed during 
the winter will benefit the trade all round. Best steam coals are now 
generally quoted at 7s. 3d. per ton; and in a few instances a small dis- 
count is allowed, to obtain fuller work for the pits. Gas coals showa 
slight falling off in the home demand; but contracts are now being 
entered into for large quantities for export. One of these has just been 
given to two Tyne firms. It is for gas coal for Stockholm—the quantity 
being, it is believed, upwards of 30,000 tons; but the price has not yet 
transpired. One story regarding it is that the price is based on a higher 
range of sea freights than ruled a yearago; and this is quite a probability. 
Another version, however, is that the coal is to be delivered at a figure a 
few pence below the rate of last year; so that in this case either the coal- 
= or the ship-owner must suffer. There is a good demand for house 
coal. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, 

The sitting in Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council upon the 
Corporations’ Gas Bill was not the formidable business which some 
expected it would be. An hour and a half sufficed for the full considers. 
tion of the measure; and of this time the first hour was devoted to a dig. 
cussion on a motion by Mr. Smith Clark that the Bill be not proceedeg 
with. Curiously enough, Mr. Smith Clark found his best argument againgt 
the Bill in the position of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company, Hig 
reference to the Leith Company did not, however, give satisfaction to 
Mr. Colston. The latter gentleman does not yet admit the claims of that 
Company; but whenever an agreement is concluded with them, I expect 
him to be foremost in extolling the Company’s good qualities. On the 
day after the discussion, a leading article (I believe inspired) appeared jn 
an Edinburgh newspaper, in which this expression was used: “The 
bargaining between the Corporations and the Leith Company has been 
brought to a point. A comparatively narrow difference prevents a settle. 
meut. That difference can be removed either by agreement between the 
parties themselves, or by|the arbitrament of a Parliamentary Committee,” 
This is pretty much the view which I have taken of the matter all along— 
that the point in dispute was very much smaller than the Committee 
sought to make believe. But I have been in the habit of going a step 
further, and to this I adhere still—that a small difference ought rather to 
be conceded than a parliamentary contest entered upon, which would cost 
more than the difference. 

I observe that the representatives of St. Stephen’s Ward, Edinburgh— 
Messrs. Smith Clark, Brown, and M‘Dougald—who are all opposed to the 
gas transfer, have called a meeting of electors to consider the gas question, 
This looks like laying the foundation of parliamentary opposition, of which 
up till now there has been no indication. 

The prices of the Edinburgh and Edinburgh and Leith Gas Companies’ 
stock have advanced this week—in the case of the former from £72 lis. to 
£74, and in the latter from £53 to £54. 

Apparently the dark days of December were felt pretty heavily in 
Dundee; the quantity of gas manufactured during the month being 
63,917,500 cubic feet, and of coal carbonized 6174 tons—an increase over 
November of 10,825,000 cubic feet of gas, and of 1152 tons of coal. 

The Lauder Gas Company seems to have fallen on evil days. A few 
years ago it had about £400 on hand. Business has since been, and is 
still going down, with the result that, not only has the balance disappeared, 
but the Company has fallen into debt. The Directors have had an engineer 
inspecting the works, with a view to reporting upon them. Lauder is 
divided from railway communication by several miles of very hilly country, 
across which the coal for the works has to be carted; and it is a very 
small town. The price of gas has been 9s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet; and 
it is certain that a reduction would not bring sufficient business to recoup 
the Company the sacrifice it would make by the concession. 

According to a report by Mr. J. Watson, the Water Engineer of Dundee, 
never in the history of the water-works, old or new, was the storeage so 
far reduced as during the past year. The Loch of Lintrathen fell from 
being full (1,601,649,700 gallons) on May 11 last, to 9ft. 6 in. on Nov. 2, 
and 9ft. 8in. on Dec, 4. When the Loch works were designed, it was 
contemplated that they would provide storeage for 12 million gallons per 
day for town use; but last summer demonstrated that they were only 
equal to 9,215,160 gallons per day. Speaking of the gathering-ground at 
Lintrathen, Mr. Watson says it is highly favourable for giving off quickly 
a large proportion of the rainfall; and he instances Dec. 4 and 5, when, 
in 48 hours, 640 million gallons were impounded. During the month the 

addition to storeage was 1910 million gallons. At Monikie they had only 
gathered 150 million gallons. The Lintrathen gathering-ground is six 
times larger than that of Monikie ; but the proportionate average yield of 
water is 13 times greater. 

The Local Authority of New Elgin having resolved, in November last, 
to procure an independent water supply for the district under their charge 
a scheme has been adopted for bringing in water from a spring called 
Whitewreath, which will furnish more than 8000 gallons daily at an 
elevation of 108 feet above the highest point in the water district. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

Referring again to the contemplated retirement of Mr. J. Baynes from 
the service of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Trust, I have just learned that 
the Gas Committee have this week dealt afresh with the retiring allowance 
to be voted to that gentleman; and the amount now fixed is £200 per 
annum, instead of £150 as first proposed. It may be remembered that 
when the Town Council took over the gas-supply undertaking of the city 
in the year 1869, one of the conditions of purchase laid down by the two 
Gas Companies then existing was that a certain sum should be set aside 
for retiring allowances to officers who had been in the service of the Com- 
panies, and who might or might not continue as gas officials under the new 
régime. For the vacancy to be caused by the retirement of Mr. Baynes, a 
strenuous effort lias been made to get Mr. R. Hamilton, the Inspector of 
Lighting—a gentleman who was formerly a most zealous officer in the sut- 
veying and collecting department of the Gas Trust, and who still has an 
intimate knowledge of the working of the same. It is scarcely probable 
that he will give up his present post, as it is one to the discharge of the 
duties of which he has broughtto bear a vast amount of special knowledge, 
and for which he has a peculiar fondness. The efficiency of his depart- 
ment is one of the most creditable features of the municipal government 
of this great city at the present time. He has, I believe, somewhere about 
41,000 lights under his charge within the municipal boundaries. In this 
number there are included all the street lights; and, in addition, all the 
lights in the courts, common stairs, &c. When the boundaries of the city 
are so extended as to make it embrace the suburban burghs and other 
adjacent districts—which is among the moral certainties of the early 
future—Mr. Hamilton will have many thousands of additional lights 
placed under his control. With this augmented responsibility, he will 
doubtless have a considerable increase made to his salary; and he can well 
afford to await the “ chapter of events.” 

The annual meeting of the Coatbridge Gas Company was held last 
Monday. A very favourable report was submitted by the Directors for 
the half year ending Dec. 31 last. It showed that the total income was 
£5919, and the expenditure £3807; leaving a profit of £2112, in addition 
to the balance of £33 brought from the preceding accounts. Taking off 
the sum allowed for bad debts, discounts, «&c., there was left a sum of £2071 
available for division. The Directorsrecommend that the dividend should 
be at the maximum rates of 10 and 7 per cent. on the old and new stocks 
respectively. Throughout the half year the average illuminating power 
of the gas was 26°32 standard candles. In consequence of road repairs and 
draining operations, the unaccounted-for gas was unusually high; being 
at the rate of 18°63 per cent. Tne amount of gas sold during the half year 
was 24,707,200 cubic feet, which, at 3s. 9d. per 1000 feet, yielded a revenue 
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of £4632 12s. On account of the gas supplied to the public lamps, there 
was received £388 ; and for stove-rents the sum of £211. For gas coal and 
shale there was expended £1490. The report was unanimously adopted. 

Daring last month the amount of gas delivered from the three works 
pelonging to the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners was 376,435,000 
cubic feet, as compared with 367,156,000 feet during the corresponding 
month of last year ; the increase being 9,279,000 feet, or fully 24 per cent. 

The Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Company’s new Bill, now in Parlia- 
ment, seeking for extended powers, has been considered at conferences of 
Joint Committees of the Town Councils of the two burghs, with the result 
that it has been resolved that the whole Bill should be opposed in Parlia- 
ment unless the Coe concede the objections arrived at. 

It seems that the millowners on the Carron Water are likely to give 
opposition in Parliament to the Falkirk and District Water Bill; their 
grievance being that the promoters of the Bill will not consent to give them 
as large a daily supply of water as they wish. They were offered 600,000 
gallons every 24 hours, which they maintained was too little, and claimed 
1,360,000 gallons. Even more liberal terms were submitted to them; but 
still they were not satisfied, and for the present the negotiations have 
been dropped. : . 

The Glasgow pig-iron warrant market has been very flat during the 
week; and Scotch warrants, after opening at 41s. 2d. on Monday, 
continued steadily to decrease in price until yesterday afternoon, when 
there were no buyers above 39s. 114d. per ton cash. The fall in the price 
of Cleveland and hematite iron was also very pronounced. There is but 
slight business doing in the Scotch special brands. 

Comparatively little activity is presenting itself in the local coal trade ; 
and prices are very steady in most departments. Shipments, on the 
whole, are showing an increase, so far as the Clyde and Ayrshire ports are 


concerned. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiyerpPoo., Feb. 4. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is very little change in the market ; 
aniafter maturely considering all circumstances, one is forcibly brought 
fave to face with the fact that the present depression is in a great measure 
artificial. The weak tendency is not sufficiently warranted either by the 
actual position, or the immediate prospects. Naturally, the dealers— 
principally speculators for a fall—disclaim any share in forcing the lower 
prices on producers; but there are suflicient proofs to the contrary, and 
“qui s'excuse s'accuse” readily applies tothem. A rise of prices, at least 
not till after the so much talked-of buying “level” has been reached, is 
hardly looked upon favourably by anybody. There is, however, no deny- 
ing two important facts (both favourable), which lend a latent strength to 
the market, and which may at any moment assert themselves. There is 
in one case, the consumers putting off the day of purchasing until the very 
]1.st moment, and in the interim making shifts to carry out their plan as 
loig as they may. But meanwhile they do not seem to bear in mind the 
reverse side of the question, and are evidently oblivious to an important 
factor, militating against the realization of their desire for very low 
values. That is the remarkably small quantity on the market, and which 
condition may continue till the very heizht of the season! And then ? 
Why stocks will be found not to be so heavy as has been, or will be pre- 
dicted; and consumers and others will, in their eager haste to secure 
parcels, do more to drive prices to an extreme point than any action of 
producers would, were they so inclined. But very recently consumers 
bought on the basis of about £13; and as prices have fallen about 15s. per 
ton, they appear to display little wisdom in refusing to avail themselves of 
these lower values, rather than run what must be to them serious risks 
later. Nitrate arrivals are large; but the market is steady. 





Lonpon, Feb. 4. 

Tar Products.—The market is, generally speaking, inactive; and ex- 
cepting carbolic acid, which is in great request, and anthracene, which is 
quoted higher, very little is being done. The anomalous position of benzol, 
which is out of all relation to anilines, continues. How long this curious 
position will exist, it is difficult to say; but aniline makers must be losing 
heavily if they have to pay present prices for benzol. Pitch stocks are 
decreasing ; and, if anything, this product looks a little better. Prices: 
Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 8d. per gallon; 50 per 
cent., 2s. 8d. Toluol, 1s. 9d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 4d. per 
gallon, Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 1s. ld. per gallon. Light oil, 
did. per gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 1ls. 6d. per ton. 
Carbolic acid, 4s. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 
12s, 6d. per ton, Anthracene, “ A” quality, 1s. 3d. per unit; “ B” quality, 
1s, per unit. 

Ammonia Products—At the moment, “ bear” operators are trium- 
phant; but manufacturers are fairly well sold, and stocks are low. So 
that it is shortly to be hoped the market will assume a different aspect. 
Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton, less discount. 
Gas liquor (6° Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per 
degree per ton. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, 
brown, £19 per ton ; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. 
Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, Feb. 4. } 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market is very quiet to day, but little 
doing, though the tendency to lower prices does not seem so certain as it 
looked a week ago. Foreign buyers hold aloof, looking forward to lower 
values; but makers will have learnt by this time the effect of putting sul- 
phate on the market when it is not wanted. ‘To-day’s prices may be taken 
as £12 10s.¢Hull, and £12 7s. 6d. Leith and Liverpool. Beckton price is 
po on i London outside makes have been only fetching £12 10s. to 

219s, 6d. 

Lar Products.—Benzol drags itself wearily along; and time shows 
clearly enough that the prices are being kept talked up. There is really 
no business doing; and even crude naphtha is beginning to feel the reality 
of the existing state of things. Pitch is a little better, as many large 
stocks have been worked down ; but both carbolic acid (crude) and anthra- 
cene are weaker to-day. There are several parcels of B anthracene movin 
about without finding buyers at current rates. Creosote is in g 
demand for the “ Lucigen” and other lights; and from 134. to 14d. naked 
at the works, is the price obtainable to-day. Solvent naphtha is firm, and 
inquired for eagerly. 





Osx Monday last week, the hearing of the traverse by the Earl of Long- 
ford aud Viscount De Vesci against the award of Mr. G. Posnett, Arbi- 
trator, of £2790 against the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company, 
in respect of certain lands at Old Dunleary and Mountown, a | Dublin, 
was resumed in the Exchequer Division of the High Court of Justice, 
Dablin. The claim of their Lordships amounted to £4517 6s.2d. The 
Company’s offer, £2405, was traversed ; the arbitrator’s award being £2790. 

jury found that the award in all the lots was suflicient ; but they gave 
an additional £40 on one lot. 





PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE BURNLEY CoRPORATION Gas-Works —Alder- 
man Greenwood, in moving the adoption of the minutes of the Gas Com- 
mittee at the meeting of the Burnley Town Council last Wednesday, said 

two of the minutes had reference to a report presented by Mr. S. P. 
Leather, the Gas Engineer and Manager, respecting the proposed extension 

of the plant for making and purifying gas, which involved an expenditure 
of £4000 for purifying plant, £1500 for new meters, and £500 for lamps. 
The consideration of the report was deferred until next meeting, because 
they found that the consumption of gas was increasing at a very rapid rate, 
and the question arose what the Gas Committee should do. Should they 
extend the works in what some people might call a “ tinkering” way, to 
carry them on for another two years; or should they extend in a substan- 
tial way, to serve the town for ten or twelve years to come? During the 
last ten or eleven years the increase in the consumption had been at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum ; and the aggregate increase on the past year 
was about 7 percent. They could make 2 million cubic feet in 24 hours, 
and they now had a consumption of 2 million feet in this time; so that 
the consumption and the manufacturing capacity were about equal. Ina 
short time, if they meant to keep pace with the continued increase in the 
development of the town, they would have to spend a considerable amount 
of money on their gas-works. The matter had been carefully considered 
by the Committee ; but before any definite arrangement was come to with 
regard to any future expenditure, the Council would be cousulted. 


Harirax Corporation Gas anpD WaTER Suppty.—At last Wednesday's 
meeting of the Halifax Town Council, the estimates for the year 1888 
were submitted, together with a summary of the receipts and payments 
of the various departments in 1887. Last year’s accounts showed that ths 
gas undertaking had yielded a profit of £5485, and from the water-worke 
there was a profit of £1401. The revenue of the Water Department was 
£42,090, more than £40,000 of which was from water-rents ; while the gas- 
works yielded an income of £72,866, of which £51,808 was from gas-rents 
£6550 from sulphate of ammonia, and £10,625 from other residual pro- 
ducts. In the current year itis estimated that there will be a profit of 
£1739 on the water-works, and of £4024 on the gas-works. Alderman 
Midgley, Chairman of the Finance Committee, in presenting the esti- 
mates, announced that there would be a reduction of 6d. in the pound on 
the rates, and submitted a comparison of the actual expenditure and 
receipts of last year, with the estimates. This showed that the water- 
works were reckoned to yield a profit of only £2 16s. 5d., and the actual 
sum was, as already stated, £1401; while the profits of the gas under- 
taking, estimated at £3416 12s. 9d., really amounted to £5485—a very sub- 
stantial increase on the £948 realized for that department in 1886. Mr. 
Bairstow added that the present balance-sheet was one of the most cheer- 
ful that had been submitted to the Council for a long time, because, in 
addition to the reduction of 6d,on the rates, they were also allowing a 
reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet on the charge for gas. This would 
represent about £6000, or equal to a rate of about 44d. or 5d. in the pound, 
in addition to the 6d. So that practically they would be paying about 
3s. 7d. as compared with 4s. 6d. last year. He thought they ought to keep 
down the price of gas as far as was consistent with the good management 
of the department, and also reduce the capital from time to time. The 
estimates were adopted. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Monty Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 228.) 
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Issue, Share = <5 EI NAME. — | oo un8 | Fall.| {pon 
| Dividend. 273 shar Daas n | invest- 

| as | Wk,| ment. 
6 3 p.c. GAS COMPANIES. | d. 
590,000, 10 14 Oct. | 104 Alliance & Dublin 10 p.c.. 10 | 83—193 8 
100,000, 20 80 Nov., 10 Bahia, Limited. . . . .| 20 | 23—25 0 

5 (16 Nov.| 74 Bombay, Limited . |} 5&? F—T 


200, ee 
880,000 Stck.,31 Aug. | 11+ Brentford Consolidated . 
110,000; ,, 9 | & Do. New. . «+ « 
220,000) 20 (15 Sept.| 104 Brighton & Hove, Original . 
820,000; 20 (14Oct. | 11} British . ....-s-s 
278,750' 10 \16 Nov.| 8 Buenos Ayres (New) Limited) 
147,740, 20 12 Aug.| 7 Cagliari, Limited... . 
5F0,000 Stck.'14 Oct. | 184 Commercial, Old Stock . 
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20 
100 
103 Do. New do.. . 100 |207—212 .. 
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130,000) ,, a ; 19 0 
121,234; ,, |29Dec.| 44 Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do. 120--125 .. 1812 0 
557,820, 20 15 Dec.| 12 Continental Union, Limited 44—45 | .. 6 8 
242.680} 20 | , | 12 Do. New '69 & °72 30—31 |-4 

200,000 20) , | 9 | Do. 7 p. c. Pref.. 85—87 | .. 14.17 38 
75,000 Stck.,29 Sept.| 10 Crystal Palace District |200—210, .. 15 
25,0003 , | » | 7 Do. Tp. 138—143, . 17 10 


G0. « 
000) 4, 9 Do. 6 p. c. Pref.. 124—129) .. 
234,060, 10 27 Jan.' 12 European, Limited . | 24-—25*| .. 
90,000, 10 | ,, | 12 Do. New. . .|  74/163-174* 

177,030, 10 » | 12 | Do. do.. . «| 5&| 1l—12*.. 
5,468,350 Stck. 31 Aug. | 124 Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary 100 | 254--258 —14 
Do. . c. max. 100 | 96—101) . 
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100,000), ie B, 4p 
665,000) ,, ” | 10 Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 | 258—263 .. 16 1 
30,000/ ,, » |.6 Do. F,5p.c. Prf. .| 100 |124—129 .. |317 6 
60,000 ,, » | Do. G,74p.c. do. .| 100 |182—187.. |4 0 2 
1,300.000, ,, ” 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.) 100 |166—171) .. |4 1 10 
463,000, ,, ” 10 Do. J,10 p. c. Prf..| 100 |257—262 .. i316 4 
1,061,150, ,, 15 Dec.) 4 Do. 4p. c. Deb. Stk., 100 |118—115, .. |3 9 6 
294,850 ,, » | &@ Do. 4h p.c. do. 100 |122—127 .. |8 10 lw 
650,000, , | » | 6 Do. Gp.c. . . «| 100 |164—169 .. i3 ll 0 
8,600,000 Stck. 16 Nov.| 10 Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |207—210 .. 4 15 8 
75,000' 5 |15Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd) 5 | 44—54 | «. [5 9 1 
560,000 100 | 1 Oct. 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb. 100 |118—115 .. |4 611 
541,920' 20 [16 Nov.| 6 Monte Video, Limited . .| 20 |194—20) .- [517 1 
150,000 5 (80 Nov.| 10 Oriental, Limited. .. . 5 sta (5237 
60,000! 5 (29Sept.| 8 (Ottoman, Limited. . . . 5 | 64-7 5 68 
90,000! 10 |14 Oct. | 10 San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10/ 16-17 517 8 
500,000 Stck.'31 Aug. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock, 100 | 820-825 .. 415 4 
1,850,000} ,, | 12 Do. B do.. 100 251—256-1 14138 9 
125,750} ,, | » | 13 Do. C do. .| 100 |265—270 .. 416 3 
500,000} ,, 29 Dec.) 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk... 100 184-139 .. /8 11 11 
60,000' 5 |31Aug.| 11 Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig., 5 | 11—-183|.. 4 4 0 
j ' 
| | — | } 
| | 
| WATER COMPANIES. | | 
717,882 Stck.|29 Dec.| 9 (Chelsea, Ordinary. . . ., 100 240—245| .. 18 13 
1,720,560 Stck.|29 Dec.| 7 |East London, Ordinary . ., 100 /194—197 .. /8 11 1 
700.000 50 {15 Dec.| 9 (Grand Junction. . . . «| 50 |120—125 .. [812 0 
708,000 Stck.\16 Nov.; 10 ‘Kent . . . +» « «+ « « 100 /259-264 .. (815 9 
1,048,800! 100 [29 Dec.| 9 ‘Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . . 100 (239-244 +2 |8 13 10 
406,200 100 ms q Do. Thp.c.max. . . 100 |155-189 .. /819 4 
200,000 Stck.|/29 Sept.) 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. . 100 114—119 .. [8 7 2 
500,000 100 |27 Jan. | 12 New River, New Shares. . 100 323-328* +1 |3 18 11 
1,000,000 Stek.| | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. |, 100 117-122*|/48 |g 5 7 
742,300 Stck./15 Dee. | 6 S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max. 100 163—168 .. (811 5 
126,500 100} ,» | 6 | Do. 73 p- c. do, | 100 152-157, .. 8 16 5 
1,155,066 Stck.'15 Dee. | 10 |West Middlesex . . « «| 100 py +» 816 0 
x div. | 
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KIpDERMINSTER WaTER Suppiy.—At the quarterly meeting of the Kid- 
derminster Town Council last Wednesday, a report was brought up from 
the Drainage and Water-Works Committee to the effect that, in view of 
the necessity for increasing the public water supply at an early date, in 
case of the recurrence of seasons of drought, they recommended that 
they be empowered to obtain tenders for making a 6-inch trial boring in 
@ position at the upper pumping station, near the present well. Mr. 
Holdsworth, Chairman of the Committee, said the recommendation was 
made so that there should be no insufficiency in the supply of water, 
which might happen if they had a recurrence of such seasons as last 
year; and the other reason was practically because the Local Government 
Board wanted them to close the “lower well.” After some discussion, the 


recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Repvuctions in Price.—The Sutton-in-Ashfield Local Board have resolved 
to reduce to 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet gross the price charged for gas to 
consumers of quantities ranging between 75,000 and 100,000 cubic feet. 
——The Directors of the Bognor Gas Company have announced their 
intention of reducing the price of gas from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, as from April 1 next. During the past ten years the Company have 
made reductions to the extent of 1s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet.——The Worces- 

ter Gas Company have reduced the price of gas by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet as 
from the commencement of the year.——At a meeting of the Directors of 


the Londonderry Gas Company last Friday, it was resolved to reduce the 


charge for gas for the public lamps to the extent of is. per lamp per 
annum, and to private consumers by 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. The rate for 


the public lamps will now be £3 5s. per lamp, and for private consumers 
3s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. This reduction, which means a saving to the 
Corporation of nearly £140 per annum, will date from the commencement 
of the year. Roughly, this reduction will make a difference of about 
£1000 per annum to the Company. 





a 

RocupaLE WatTER SuppLty.—Rochdale ratepayers have found their wat, 
works undertaking an oppressive burden in recent years ; but they are now 
reaping the benefit of the large outlay upon it. While Manchester, Liver. 
pool, and other towns in the North, are looking with apprehension at thei 
more or less empty reservoirs, the Chairman of the Rochdale Water Com. 
mittee is able, as he did on Thursday last, to assure those immediate} 
concerned that there need be no misgivings as to the supply of Rochdale 
and its district. The reservoirs are stocked to within a sixth of their 
maximum storeage capacity, or, in other words, will yield a supply for 159 
days. Even if there should be another abnormally dry summer, it jg 
anticipated that the Corporation will be able to maintain the supply of 
both Rochdale and Heywood. 

SaLes or SHaRes.—At a recent sale in Salisbury, 50 shares in the Salis. 
bury Gas Company—comprising 10 and 8 per cent. ordinary, and new (6 per 
cent.) preference shares, all fully paid—were offered in small lots. The 
nominal value of the shares was £12 10s. each. The average price realized 
for the 10 per cents. was £27 10s. per share; the highest being £27 17s. 6d, 
The 8 per cents. fetched £21 12s. 6d. each ; and the preference shares an 
average of £18 per share. These high prices were exclusive of the six 
months’ dividend now due. Adding 10s. per share for transfer fees and 
stamp duty, it will be seen that the purchasers of the ordinary shares will 
realize 44 per cent., and the preference shareholders only 4 per cent. 
interest on their investments.——On Friday, the 27th ult,, Messrs. Jones 
and Son sold by auction, at Wrexham, 29 fully paid, and 9 partly paid 
shares in the Wrexham Gas Company. The fully paid (£10) shares 
fetched prices ranging from £16 2s. 6d. to £16 15s. each; the shares on 
which £4 had been paid being knocked down for £7 10s. each.—aAt 
Sevenoaks, last Thursday, Mr. W. H. Cronk disposed of 15 £10 “ A” shares 
in the Sevenoaks Gas Company, at £22 10s. and £23 each. A parcel of 
£10 “B” shares in the same Company realized £16 15s. each. 





THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
Durinc THE Four WEEKS ENDED Jan, 31. 


{From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Disprn, F.1.C., F.C.S.] 
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| ILLUMINATING PowER. | SULPHUR. MMONIA. 
| (In Standard Sperm Candles.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 
Means. Means. | Means. 
Conmanene—Dasaneses. | Maxi- |Mini- ES OS ee PO Nc 
| mum, mum.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Jan, | mum. |mum.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan.|| mum. mum, | Jan, | Jan. | Jan. | Jan, 
10 | 17 | 24°} 81 10 | 17 | 24 | BL 10°| 17 | % | 81 
The Gaslight and Coke Company— | | | | | 
Notting Hill. . ©. 1 +e + + «| 17°4 | 16°7) 16-9) 17-1/17-0, 17-1) t ee a ee t t Ti Qe ee 
Camden Town*. .... - |= —|o-i|/—-}]—]— _- —_|— ae eS _ — —|—j-|/- 
~ « ky 6's ie 4 | 17 3 15°8 | 16°3 16°1| 16°6| 16°4 | 19°83 |18°2 |L7°O |15°3 |15°1 |14°3 0°5 0-0 | 0-0 | 0-2 | 0°2 | 05 
Os ccs 20 0 8 ee 0 oo | Bee peel ae Tae el leo} 26°6 || 32°52) 72 | 80 1 60 | OS 1 78 0°2 | 0°0 | 0:0 | 0°0 | 071} 0°0 
Chelsea (Fulham) ..... . «| 16°7 | 16°3| 16°5| 16°5/| 16°5| 16°6 | 20°8 |14°7 |17°8 |16°6 |i8°3 |16°2 0°2 0°0 | 0-1 | 0°0 | 071 | 0°0 
Do. (Nine Elms) ; | 16-7 16°3| 16°5| 16°4| 16-4| 16-5 | 13°1 {10°1 |10°6 111 |11°0 |10°7 |} 0°5 | 0-2] 0-4] 0°83 | 0-4 | 0-4 
Kingsland Road ..... | 17°5 | 15°9 16°6| 16°4| 16°6|17°1 | 16°9 | 9°3 |11°8 |10°8 |14°2 |11°2 || 0-2! 0-0} 0-0] 0°0 | 0°0| 0°0 
Charing Cross (48-inch main) | 17°1 | 15°9 16°0| 16°3| 16-3) 16-6 | 14:0 |10°0 |11°O |11°6 |12°7 11-4 || 1°3| 0-7 | 0-9 | 0-9 | 1°1 | 0°8 
Do. (district main) | 16°8 | 16°0/ 16°1| 16-3) 16°3| 16°4 | 12°4 |10°O |11°3 |10°9 j11L°2 11-7 1°2|} 0°7/| 0°9|0°9 | 0°9 | 0°9 
St.John’s Wood . .... | 17°4 16-2| 17-0] 16°5| 17-0 16°83 | 14°9 | 9°8 |13°8 |12°2 |12°0 11-1 0°8 0°4| 0'7| 0°6 | 0°6 | 06 
Lambeth Road. Balkin 2 eh | 16-0) 16°6| 16°2| 16°3 16 12°2 | 8°5 |10°1 | 9°9 | i | 8°79 0°4| 0:0} 0-1 | 0°2 | Or1 | Or1 
Westminster (cannel gas). ... . | 21-4 | 20°4/ 20°9) 20 6 | 20°8 21°0 | 12°6 | 9°2 |10°4 |10°5 |11°5 (10°1 0-4] 0:2] 0°3 | 0-3 | 0°3 | 03 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— | | | 
Ps « « & ¢ se 6 »% | 17°1 | 16°0/ 16°3) 16°4| 16°5| 16-6 | 14-0 | 9-1 |10°7 |11°2 |11°4 (11°38 0-3} 0:0/ 0°2| 0-1 | 0-0} 0°0 
Toomy Geet. ttt ttt 16°8 | 15-9) 16°4| 16°2| 16°3| 16°4 | 11°0 | 5°5 | 8°2 | 8-3 | 8°7} 9°38 0°2| 0:°0/ 0°0| 0°0 | 0-1) 01 
hw «+ «<6 « «<< s « es] ee | 16°4 —. ae ae 12°6 | 9°3 |10°6 | * | * . 0-2; 0:0; 0°0 “ = . 
A at. + es me se ew Le | 16-0 | 16-5| 16-3 16-3) 1 18°9 |10°0 |12°3 |14°9 |15°9 15°7 || 0-2] 0-0 | 0:0 | 0-0 | 0°0 | 0°0 
Blackfriars Road. . .... . «| 16°4 |15°9| 16°2/16°1 | 16°2/ 1 16°0 | 9°& |10°8 {12-0 |12°9 (13-7 | 0°6| 0:2} 0°4| 0°83 | 074] 03 
Commercial Gas Company— | | | 
Ds 0 bts sn es eo 6 es 6 RES aS 16°6 | 16°6 16°5/1 9°9 | 8°1 | 8°7 | 8-7 | 9°3 | 87 || 0-0} 0-0} 0:0} 0-0 | 0-0; 0-0 
St. George’s-in-the-East . . . . . | 17:0 |15°7/16°4/ 16°6/ 16-9! 1 17°9 {| 7°1 '14°9 |12°2 |13°0 {11°1 |} 2°0 {| 0°01 1°83 | 0°9 | 0°9 | 0°6 
* Station closed. + Apparatus under repair. 
SULPHURETTED HypRoGEN.—None on any occasion. PRESSURE.—In excess on all occasions. 
Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphu™ 


not to exceed 22 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. 


Pressure between sunse 


and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


purse appress IN FULL~- €5p ‘CAT SZ IWIN ES: <2 CO., 


ApprEss ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 


Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines. 

They have never sought 


to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 


duce Machinery of the 
ery highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction, k. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 

24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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Onty 75 RevowuvTions PER MINUTE. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD, 





Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 


sure. 


NO OTHER MAKER CAN 
DO THIS. 
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GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &c. 


Caialogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited,advise their friends that their 

ly representatives for the SaleofOxideare Mr.Andrew 
giephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
nan 850,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 


the consumer. 
‘Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
street, LonDon, B.C, 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best quality of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 

All descriptions kept in Stock. 
For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old | 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and | 
District. Telegraphic Address: “*Ermwat, Lonpon.” | 


ALEX WRIGHT & Co.,, 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILiseaNnk STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”) 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and | 
" Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, | 
Managing Director. | Test Gasholders ont Meters, Registering and other | 
| auges, &c., &c. 

STEPHENSON, Agent for, *,* See Advertisement on Page III 


last week’s issue. 















Joun Wm. O’NEIt1, 
ANDREW | 


the Gas PuRIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, | — ——— - | 

Lonpon, B.C, a | SULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate | 

CANNEL COAL, &c. | of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full | 

OHN ROMANS & SON EDINBURGH | strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 

~ , th t 4 | Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. | 

Gas Engineers, supply a e most approved) For prices and terms address BaLE, BAKER, AND Co., 

scOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, | 120 & 121 Newgate Street, Lonpon. | 

CAST-IRON PIPES, sad other APPARATUS for GAS| "| oe Sy ie Te 26 

ND WATE \° J J 3 x 

" Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to LOUGHBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 

No, 90. St. ANDREW SQUARE. EpinrurGH, ScoTLaND. ANTED, immediately, a Clerk of 

Works to superintend (under the Engineer and | 

r) the Construction of a Gas-Tank, 112 feet 


Warren, a Re-engagement as Clerk of yyanace 
WORKS or INSPECTOR. Accustomed to Gas | diameter, now being made. 

and Water Works construction. First-class references; None need apply who have not been engaged on 
and testimonials. 


é Tank Work. 

Address No. }f67, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, State wages. 
Furet STREET, E.C. | 
aan 
Wanted. to purchase or rent, a Tar 
and AMMONIA WORKS. 

Apply, by letter only, stating full particulars, to No. 
1579, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLxer Street, 


. of the Wrapper of 





J. B. Batu, Engineer and Manager. 


| 


_Feb. 2, 1888. ; 
BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM. 
WANTED, by the Corporation of Rother- 


ham, a thoroughly competent Mechanical and 
EC. = — | Civil rr to ——- the entire supervision and | 
. ., | MANAGEMENT of the GAS AND WATER WORKS 

ANTED, for Gas-Works in Brazil, j}and all other Machinery and Engineering Works 
a YOUNG MAN accustomed to superintend | belonging to the Corporation. 
Retort-House, Repairs, &c. Must be steady and of|_ Itis absolutely necessary that applicants should have 
good character. | had considerable actual practical experience in the 
Apply, stating wages required, to No. 1578, care of Manufacture of Gas upon the most economical and 
Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET Street, E.C. | scientific principles. , 


— = — | The applicant will be required to devote the whole o 
ANTED, by a man, aged 28, desirous | his time to the business of the Corporation. 
of a change, an engagement as GAS MANAGER oun Salary for the first year will be £300; rising to 
or ASSISTANT in Jarge Provincial Works. Wel] versed 


by annual instalments of £25 each. 
in Engineering Construction, and general Routine of te 


Applications to be made by letter only, enclosing 
Management. First-class references. No objection to stimonials, stating age, and particulars of engage- 
go abroad. 


— extending over the last five years, and sent to me, 
. - endorsed “ Engineer,” not later than Tuesday, the 21st 
—— -_— care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, day of February inet. , 
ise tas ll x: Any personal canvass will disqualify an applicant. 
. aE By order, @ 
ANTED, for a Gas-Works in Brazil, | Sam. Mown, Town Clerk. 
a thoroughly competent GAS-FITTER. He} Council Hall, Rotherham, Feb. :, 1888. 

rg the Construction and Repair of Wet |; —————--—— —_—— — —| 
and ry Gas-Meters and Compo Gas-Pipe Fitting. | _ j j oe 
Engagement three years. Good can Age A | OR SALE A Station Meter, in orna | 
over 28. a mental a case, 40,000 cubic feet per hour, | 

Address, in own hundwriting, stating age, whether | fitted with Clock, Tell-tale Pressure-Gauges, &c., in very 
married or single, present = ne | ra nin ee | good condition. Made by Messrs.W.andB. Cowan. To 
No. 1577, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fieet | be removed to make room for a larger one. 

| Forprice and furtber particulars, apply to Messrs. R. 


StreEe7, E.C. 
. Bz, E.C ———__—_—__— LatpLaw AND Son, Epinsurcu; or G. R. Hisxop, Esq., 
(745 Manager wanted for an important | Gas-Works, Paistey. 

City in Brazil. Must be thoroughly qualified in ae 
every respect, and produce enemenptionable peleveneee “SIEMENS PATENT REGENERATIVE GAS- 
as to character, ability, and general qualifications. BURNERS.” 

Must have a good address, and be able to conduct ———— 
FOR SALE. 


a — A gg eo A knowledge of 

ortuguese very desirable. No one under 25 years/| | 

of age need apply. Salary commencing at about £800 LOT of these Burners may be had at 
half list price. 

Apply to D, M. Netson anp Sons, Gas Engineers, 


per annum, according to ability and experience. 
LASGOW. 





AS.) 


Jan, 
31 
t 


‘eS & @ & & 4 
SOSK SSG 





“ee 





| 


a 


Address, with references, ‘“*G. M. B.,’? Messrs. 
Deacon’s, Leadenhall Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


F 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. ae Price on application. 


Spent Oxide and Sulphat ur 
120 and 121, NewoaTE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 








TUBES 
R Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 
White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coils. 

Joun Spencer, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY, 

and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 

SULPHURIC ACID. . 

OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemica 

Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 

making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 

Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
application. _ apie Sota it ; 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of SULPHURIC ACID, from Brimstone, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol. 
References given to Gas Companies. EEE ined 

LPHERT’S Natural Oxide of Iron— 

SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from the 

finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 
and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification. 

The sole representative for selling this Oxide is A. C. 
Fraser (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Bridgewater 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 


AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
ddress GEoRGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CorNWALL. 


THE Charlbury Gas-Works, with a 
Railway Station Coal Wharf, to LET on LEASE 
from March 81, for three, five, or seven years. Inspec- 
tion is invited. 
Tenders to J. M. Atpricut, Honorary Secretary, 
Charlbury Gas Company, Limited, on or before Friday, 
March 9, | 888. 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF RETORTS AND 
: FIRE-BRICKS. 
THE Accrington Gas and Water Works 
Company is prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the RETORTS and FIRE-BRICKS which may be 
required during the year. 

Particulars can be obtained on application to the 
undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Retorts,” and 
addressed to the Chairman, Gas-Works, Accrington, to 
bands on or before Wednesday, the 22nd inst. 


By order, 
Cuas. HARRISON, Secretary. 





be in my 


CORPORATION OF LONGTON. 


TENDERS FOR RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS. 

HE Corporation of Longton invite 
TENDERS for the supply of RETORTS and 
FIRE-BRICKS. 

Particulars and forms of tender may be obtained 
on application to the Manager, Gas-Works, Longton, 
Staffordshire. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Retorts, &c.,” to be 
addressed to the Chairmen of the Gas Committee, and 
delivered not later than Wednesday morning, the 22nd 
inst. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to ac ept 
the lowest or any tender. 

W. W. Hotce, Secretary and Manager. 

Longton, Feb. 8, 1883. 





a 


NOTICE. 


From the mode of doing business hitherto adopted by 





Messrs, ALEXANDER WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


METER MANUFACTURERS, 


They beg to say they have no difficulty in stating that—neither by 
themselves nor their representatives—will they allow any Commission ; 
and they are prepared to offer the fullest guarantees of their 


bona fides. 





55, 55a, & 56, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


LONDON, Ss.w. 
Fes, 4, 1888. 
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BOROUGH OF BIRMINGHAM, 


GAS DEPARTMENT, 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Birmingham are prepared to receive TENDER 
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IMPRCYZD RETORT SETTINGS. CORPORATION OF WIGAN. 
G. WALLER & Co., Retort Setters HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


V V * and Contractors, having had much experience the following, to be supplied over a period of one 
in the Setting of Retorts, beg to call the attention of | year, commencing on the 26th prox. :— 
Gas Engineers and Managers t their Improved System | Wet and Dry Gas-Meters. 


piTor 
. Th 








of Setting Retorts and Tar Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 

Estimates on application. 

The Portars, Waddon, Croydon, SURREY, 


TAR. 
HE Directors of the Reading Gas 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of their TAR for One, Two, or Three 
years from the Ist of April next. 

Specifications for the contracts can be seen at my 
office, or will be sent on application. Rail and water 
communication direct to the works. 

Tenders to be sent not later than Monday, the 20th 
of February inst., to 








Ropert BRADLEY, Secretary. 
Office, 22, Market Place, Reading, Feb. 3, 1888. 


GASHOLDER FOR SALE. | 
THE Glasgow Corporation invite Offers 
for the Ironwork of a GASHOLDER, 100 feet 
by 40 feet, and Framing, to be taken down at the 
Tradeston Gas-Works. 

Forms of tender, and orders to examine the Holder, 
can be obtained at 42, Virginia Street. 

Sealed offers, addressed to the Committee of the 
Town Council on Gas Supply, to be sent in on or before 
Tuesday, the 21st inst. 

Glasgow Corporation Gas Trust, 
42, Virginia Street, Glasgow, Feb. 6, 1888. 





TO GASHOLDER AND GAS-TANK MAKERS. 
HE Skipton Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the erection of an Iron GAS- 
TANK, to receive a GASHOLDER 100 feet in diameter 
and 20 feet deep, single lift, and also sufficiently large 
for a double lift. 

The Company also invite TENDERS for a single- 
lift GASHOLDER, 100 feet in diameter, and 20 feet 
deep, and prepared for a double lift. 

Those tendering are to supply their own plans and 
specifications, and quote for same. 

Sealed tenders to be sent to the Secretary on or 
before the 15th inst. 

eb. 1, 1888. 


HE Gas Committee of the Lancaster 

Corporation invite TENDERS for the supply of 

800 yards of 8-inch Cast-iron GAS-MAINS, turned and 

bored joints, cast vertically in dry sand, with socket 

end downwards, and spigot end cut off in lathe. Each 

pipe to weigh 38 cwt. 0 qrs. 24 lbs., coated, tested, and in 
9-feet lengths. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Mains,” to 
state (price per ton on rails T.ancaster, to be sent on or 
before the 13th prox., to THomas Swainson, Esq., Town 
Clerk, Lancaster. 

C. ARMITAGE, Manager, 

Gas-Works, Lancaster, Jan. 24, 1888. 
CANTERBURY GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 

P GAS COAL, 
HE Directors invite Tenders for the 
Supply of 12,000 tons of best NEWCASTLE GAS 
COALS, to delivered during one year from the Ist 
of March next, and a like quantity for the following 
year, at the option of the Company. 

A form of tender, setting forth the particulars and 
conditions of the contract, may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices. 

All tenders must be made on these forms, sealed up, 
endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coals,” and delivered to me 
not later than 11 o’clock in the forenoon of Monday, the 
20th of February next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
JaMEs Burc3, Secretary. 

Castle Street, Canterbury, Jan. 3), 1838, 





Iron Tube and Fittings. 
Brass Tube and Fittings. 
Lead Pipe. 
Pig Lead. 
Retorts and Fire-Clay Goods generally. 
Oxide of Iron Paint. 
Particulars from the undersigned. 
The lowest or any tender not p 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed, to be delivered to 
R. Darlington, Esq., Town Clerk, on or before 
Wednesday, the 29th inst. 
Jos. Timmins, Engineer, &c. 
Wigan, Feb. 4, 1888. 


CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


RETORT-HOUSE.—Contract No. 4. 
HE Gas Committee of the above 
Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the erection of a RETORT-HOUSE and COAL- 
STORES (Brickwork only) at their Aylestone Road 
Works. 

Plans may be seen, and specification, bill of 
quantities, and form of tender obtained, upon appli- 
cation at the Engineer’s Office, Aylestone Road 
Gas-Works. 

Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
and endorsed, “Tender for Retort-House and Coal- 
Stores,” to be delivered at the Gas Offices, Millstone 
Lane, Leicester, not later than .1 o’clock a.m., on 
Saturday, Feb. 11 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

ALFRED Coxson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager, 

Gas Offices, Millstone Lane, 

Leicester, Jan. 19, 1888. 


slv a ted 
rr 














CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


GASHOLDER.—Contract No. 5. 
HE Gas Committee of the above 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply and erection of a TELESCOPIC GAS- 
HOLDER, 197 ft. 6 in. diameter, at their Aylestone 
Road Works. 

Plans may be seen, and specification and form of 
tender obtained, upon application at the Gas Offices, 
Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
and endorsed “Tender for Gasholder,” to be delivered 
at these Offices not later than 11 o’clock a.m., on 
Saturday, Feb. 11 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

A@rRED Corson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas Offices, Millstone Lane, 

Leicester, Jan. 19, 1888. 


~ MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. _ 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 

of Manchester are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Purchase and Removal of GAS TAR to be pro- 
duced at their several stations during a period of one, 
two, or three years, commencing as follows, viz. :— 

Bradford Road Station, from noon on March 31, 1888, 

Rochdale Road Station, from noon on June 24, 1888, 

Gaythorn Station, from noon on Aug. 1, 1888. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, and reserve the right to divide 
the tenders as they may consider advisable. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Ga- Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” must 
be delivered at the Offices of the Gas Department on or 
before Tuesday, the 14th day of February next. 

Forms of tender and other particulars may be ob- 
tained on application in writing to Mr. Charles Nickson, 
Superintendent of the Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
JoserH Heron, Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Manchester, Jan. 6, 1888. 











for the TAR to be produced at their various Work 

the 30th of June next, for a period of one or Asn from 
or for one year and then subject to termination tr . 
Contract on three months’ notice on either side OF the 

The quantities to be dealt with in the year en; 

June 30, 1889, are estimated as follows :— nding 
Saltley Works. . . . 9000 tons 
Windsor Street Works . 7300 ,, 
Adderley Street Works . 2400 ,, 
Swan Village Works . 2550 ,, 

The Committee will receive Tenders either at & fix 
price per ton, or at a varying price to be calculateg - 
the actual returns obtained from time to time on th 
sale of the products derived from the Tar, proyig ; 
that in such case the Contractor is dealing only vin 
the Corporation Tar. 

The Corporation will be willing to Let on Lease Land 
on which Tar-Works could be erected, or they would 
erect Works on their own Land and Rent them to th 
Contractor. 2 

Forms and Conditions of tender may be obtained oy 
application to me. 

Epwin Sara, Secretary, 

Borough G-s Offices, Council House, : 

Birmingham, Dec. 31, 1887. 


BRUSSELS GAS-WORKS. 


TENDERS FOR BUILDING A GASHOLDER, 

HE Guild of Burgomaster and Sherif; 

of the City of Brussels will proceed on Tuesday 
the 28th of February, 1888, at One o’clock precisely, in 
one of the Chambers of the Hétel de Ville, to Open 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of the Metallic 
portion of a TELESCOPIC GASHOLDRER, of 37,64 
cubic metres capacity, to be built at the Gas-Work; 
Quai des Usines, Laeken. 

The plans may be seen at the Offices of the Gas. 
Works every day (holidays excepted), from 10 to 
4 o’clock, 

Copies of the plans and scale of charges may be 
obtained at 1 franc each plan and each scale of 
charges, or 50 francs for the complete set. Security 
15,000 francs. 


CORPORATION OF CROYDON. 


, TO ENGINEERS. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the Town 
Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
supplying and fixing a GAS-ENGINE, PUMPS, and 
CONNECTIONS, for lifting sewage at their Irrigation 
Farm, South Norwood. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
Mr. T. Walker, C.E., Borough Engineer, No. 8, 
Katherine Street, Croydon. 

Tenders to be sent to me by 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon on Wednesday, the 22nd inst., endorsed “ Tender 
for Gas-Engine.” 

The Council will not be bound to accept the lowest or 
any tender. By order, 

C. M. Ex.soroven, Town Clerk, 

Town ' all, Croydon, Feb. 2, 1888. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP’ 
LIMITED. 
Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 

ONDS granted on behalf of Secretaries 
B re te Collectors to Gas and Water Com: 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 














Guaranteed. 


The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, éc., &c. 

Quotations invited. 


Apply to Ricnarp J. Pavutu, Secretary. 





Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. 





o7% SYBRY, SEARLS, & CO,, cannon srazt works, SHEFFIELD, 


ESTAB. 
1852. 


Specialities for Gas and Chemical Works, &c. Patent Steel Corrugated Gas-Retort Charging Scopes. 


S 


Trippett’s Improved Patent Solid Cast-Steel Retort-Rake made to any Pattern, with Hollow Socket. 


Improved Cast-Steel Bulling-Tools. Cast Steel Coke-Crusher Teeth. 


Also Manufacturers of every description of Crucible Cast-Steel Castings. 





f® 


CAST STEEL 





TRIPPETTS PATENT 
SHEFFIELD. 


IMPROVED PATENT _ 





STEEL SCOPE 


———- 
CAST STEEL 





SECTION 
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“CAST STEEL 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1888. 


ae THE REFORM IN PROGRESS. 
Ir is with no small sense of relief that we approach the end 
of our distasteful task in connection with the present phase 
of the movement for purging the gas industry of the iniqui- 
tous, degrading, and wasteful “commission” system. This 
task was undertaken upon the strength of certain communi- 
cations made to us privately about the middle of last month, 
and has been performed with hearty goodwill, and with the 








firm determination not to minimize the evil out of any con- 
sideration of false shame. At the time when the matter was 
broached, it was impossible to foresee that the question would 
be illuminated in such a startling fashion, as by a lightning- 
flash, by the dramatic incident of the arrest of Mr. Samuel 
Hunter. It was the apparent want of purpose of the Salford 
Corporation, in face of proved corruption, that called for an 
independent uprising of fair-dealing buyers and sellers against 
a system that, practised by their least scrupulous rivals and 
companions in trade, discredited all. After the movement had 
been started, however, the very definite action of the Salford 
Corporation came to give it a desirable air of actuality. It 
is needless to point out how much better it is that this 
incident should have come in the midst, rather than taken 
precedence of the independent outside agitation, which is 
thus free from what would have been a very unpleasant 
savour. Our object having been simply to arouse interest in 
the question of “‘ commissions,”’ to show that it is a pressing 
and important problem, and to bring home to the people 
implicated a sense of the necessity for taking action, we can 
now leave the leaven to work its own way. It is extremely 
undesirable to prolong the discussion of a subject of this kind 
until it becomes wearisome. We have said enough for the 
present ; and, being fairly satisfied with the initial effect 
produced, we do not intend to publish any more articles deal- 
ing with those general aspects of the evil and its remedies 
which have occupied our attention for the last month. We 
do not desire to check the stream of correspondence, private 
and for publication, which this series of articles has called 
forth. Many of these communications have been suggestive ; 
and all of them are valuable as indications of the set of 
public opinion, which has hitherto been injuriously mute 
on the subject. At the same time, protests avail little unless 
followed up by action. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
ardour of the honest men among gas officials will not stop 
short at letter-writing, but will take the very practical way of 
helping manufacturers to defy the venality of others with 
whom they may have to do business. 

Before leaving this subject, we must mention two points 
which demand more attention than they have yet received. 
The first relates to the reliability of our information respecting 
the extent to which ‘‘ customary commissions ’—say, in the 
matter of meters—has been received by gas-works officials. 
One of our correspondents observes that while he supposes 
that the information in our possession justifies what has 
been written, he has been greatly startled thereby, and does 
not quite accept the conclusion. He says: ‘‘It may have 
‘suited the purpose of representatives of firms to say so, and 
‘‘the money may have gone into their own pockets; but I 
‘am quite sceptical as to its ever having found its way to 
“the managers.” This is a perfectly natural view for an 
honest man to take, seeing that he has no experience of 
the system. We have instituted inquiries upon this point, 
however, and are able to assert that, while the system un- 
doubtedly in some instances corrupts the manufacturers’ 
agents as well as the agents of the buyers, the extent to 
which “‘ commission” money is embezzled by the travellers 
does not sensibly affect the stated proportions of corruption 
among gas-works officials. It is in the nature of the system 
that the illicit payments should be in cash, which cannot be 
traced ; so that there is nothing to prevent the most venal 
individual from denying at any time that he ever received 
bribes. The thing has been too regular, however, to be 
capable of much trickery as between the travellers and their 
principals. Travellers have become principals, and are thus 
able to check their agents out of their own knowledge. Be- 
sides, and above all, the great facts that the ‘‘ commission" 
system has been distinctly profitable to many firms, that 
large concerns have been built up and are even yet maintained 
by it against all the ordinary considerations of quality and 
price of their goods, proves the general case. The same 
correspondent also expresses fear lest the publication of these 
statements may “ serve only to reduce the prestige and status 
“of the gas engineer and manager, whoever he may be, and 
“furnish a weapon to nineteen town councillors out of twenty 
‘‘ which will be freely used in the future to abuse the unfortu- 
‘nate man who has charge of the works.”’ This is the second 
point to be explained. We desire to repeat, in the most 
emphatic manner, that the remarks we have had to make upon 
the “commission” system do not apply to gas managers only, 
but cover the whole order of men interested in gas supply, from 
the chairman of the board or the corporation committee down 
to the janitor of the engineer's office. Corruption, unfortu- 
nately, is not confined to one class; and town councillors are 
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just as open to suspicion as gas managers. We have heard 
of towns where men who have managed to get elected to 
influential positions have found their business marvellously 
increased, and have become rich notwithstanding the time 
taken up by their various committees. There is no law against 
a colliery proprietor transferring his orders for tarpaulins, 
waggons, or drysaltery to a merchant who happens to occupy 
the position of chairman ofa corporation gas committee ; and 
only the meanest caviller would see any connection between 
such a transaction and the disposal of a coal contract. A 
statement has been made to us that the commission on meters 
and sundry other commodities supplied to a large Corporation 
Gas Department has usually been paid, not to the officials, but 
to two or three members of the Committee. On the other 
hand, corruption may pass over the engineer and manager, 
and fasten on some nominally insignificant, but really influen- 
tial underling, who may have more to do with the handling 
of articles supplied for the works than the man who merely 
gives the order or passes the account for payment. Corrup- 
tion, in brief, is hydra-headed, and will be extirpated only with 
difficulty. It is remarkable that the letter of “Associate ” which 
appears in our “‘ Correspondence” columns to-day, and directly 
bears upon this aspect of the question, came to hand while 
this portion of our article was being written. We hope that 
it will be taken to heart by those whose squeamishness in 
declining to touch the subject, lest they should appear to be 
defiled, is working on behalf of corruption, and hindering the 
progress of reform. 

It is perhaps desirable to state that we fully share the dis- 
taste which has been expressed by many correspondents for 
the principle of public repudiations of bribery on the part of 
sellers, and for the requirement by gas directors of engage- 
ments to the same effect from suppliers of gas-works materials. 
It may be, and probably is true, as pointedly put by the 
Governor of The Gaslight and Coke Company on Friday last, 
that business firms who will bribe will also lie ; and the same 
remark applies, in the complementary sense, to their victims 
and accomplices among gas officials. Indeed, it is probable 
that many more or less serious objections might be taken to 
any possible preventive or curative course that could be devised 
in connection with this movement. We are quite prepared to 
admit to the fullest extent the truth of the oft-quoted remark 
about the folly of tryingto make men virtuous by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and to acknowledge the power of the perverted 
ingenuity of man to find a way through or out of any pledge 
the human brain can invent. We subscribe unreservedly 
to the dogma that the only real and lasting cure for evil 
practices is elevation of mind in those in whose power 
it lies to commit the evil. Rectitude of character trans- 
cends all forms and ties, and is the only good defence 
against temptation. Holding this to be true, however, it is 
not less possible to perceive that there may be some value in 
mere material preventives and safeguards. The honesty of 
the majority of peaceable citizens is the true source of the 
security of property in every community; but this fact does 
not lead wise men to suppress the police force, and to despise 
common precautions against riot and robbery. There is 
nothing to prevent anybody with enough money from spend- 
ing his time drinking in existing public-houses ; yet it is found 
that unrestricted increase in the number of licensed houses 
leads to increased drunkenness. In the present case, a 
number of matter-of-fact traders have agreed that a certain 
course of action is calculated to have a desirable effect upon 
an acknowledged evil of their business. We did not suggest 
anything of the kind to them; neither did we originate the 
notion that Gas Companies should decline to do business 
with firms that will not abjure bribery. These suggestions 
of practical, immediate preventive measures came from, and 
were favoured by the men most nearly concerned in the 
affair; and we have naturally been willing that they should 
be tried. They are at best, as their designers admit, of 
temporary and limited virtue; and as such may be likened 
to applications of chloride of lime in cholera outbreaks. 
They may check the spread of the malady until the time 
when thorough sanitation shall supersede them. 

The statements of the Journat upon the extent of the evil 
have been challenged by several correspondents, some of 
whom—notably Mr. H. E. Jones—suggest that it is our duty, 
having said so much, to proceed a step further and denounce 
individual offenders. It is to be feared that our esteemed 
advisers have not fully realized what would be the probable 
effect of following their counsels in this respect. If we were 
this week to cite by name twenty men in official positions as 
having been guilty of receiving, and ten manufacturing firms 
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as being in the habit of paying ‘‘ commissions,” would oy, 
friends be willing to undertake on our behalf the labour anj 
anxiety, and to sustain the expense of securing triumphan 
verdicts in the thirty actions that would be instituted againg 
the Journat within the next two or three days? What yp 
declared in the beginning of this agitation we repeat noy. 
Any hopeful movement that may be undertaken by the 
sufferers from the existence of this foul ‘ commission” 
system to free themselves from it, will receive all possibj, 
support in these columns; but if the members of the gas 
industry will not take their own physic, we shall not swalloy 
it in their stead. We do not presume to say what should oy 
should not be the next step in this crusade. Other mam. 
facturers may follow the initiative of the meter makers 
or may refrain. Gas officials may hold a conference upoy 
the subject, or they may rest content with the informal 
league that may be even now said to have been formed for 
the exclusion of bribing traders. It is their own affaiy, 
When they want any help that can be afforded by the 
JOURNAL, this assistance will not be withheld. When they 
do anything requiring publicity and comment or criticism, 
we shall not be backward. We decline, however, to act as 
guarantors of other people’s rectitude; to be guardians of 
their consciences ; to provide a programme for their moral 
elevation ; or to canvass or organize men who are perfectly 
well able to do all these things for themselves if they choose, 
The gas industry can be purged if the men engaged therein 
are willing ; if they are not prepared to act, any measure of 
reform will prove a ghastly and disreputable failure with 
which we must decline to be connected. 

We ask for the last time, however, before there is any practi- 
cal question of Acts of Parliament, or any other stringent way 
of castigating the incorrigible, shall this reform movement be 
deemed successful? Nobody expects that purity in dealing 
will be signalized immediately all over the country as an ac- 
complished fact. It will take time as well as a great deal of 
readjustment in places before the business that has been 
hitherto carried on in accordance with an underhand system 
of corruption can be cleared of all taint. This will come 
naturally enough, however, if the men who are responsible for 
the evil have made up their minds to wash their hands of itfor 
the future. It is a question for every man who reads these 
lines—whether he is a rich and cynical director of manv- 
facturing companies that are notoriously sustained by bribery, 
or a struggling official with a hard task to make both ends 
meet. We have nothing but sympathy for the latter; but 
our advice is the same to him as to all tempted men—to keep 
a bold front, and, if his labour is bought too cheaply, not 
make matters worse by selling his honour too. As for the 
former class of men and their agents, condemnation cannot 
be too strong. They are known where they sit, mounting 
on their money-bags, as on a pedestal, to get above expo- 
sure and disgrace. Their trade rivals know them; their 
victims know them; and by-and-by perhaps the Police Courts 
will know them also. We have done; and may the work 
now inaugurated grow and develop until it achieves results 
transcending the highest hopes of those who have begun it! 


THE MEETING OF THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


Tue Chartered meeting on Friday last was one of the most 
interesting within recent memory. It was pervaded, of 
course, by the subtle harmonizing influence of an exception- 
ally good dividend and brilliant accounts; but it would be 
unfair to ascribe the satisfactory character of the pro- 
ceedings to these causes alone. The Directors must now 
see that their new policy of .reducing the price of gas is 
thoroughly popular among the proprietors; and they may be 
trusted not to forget this fact. Colonel Makins also must 
be congratulated upon the very marked improvement in the 
spirit of his official utterances at the last, as compared with 
any previous general meeting. The Governor of the Char- 
tered Company occupies a unique position, and whatever he 
says is regarded in many quarters as the views of the gas 
industry at large. This being so, we have regretted to notice 
on previous occasions, in some of Colonel Makins’s speeches, 
a deplorably narrow presentment of gas politics. He has looked 
coldly upon suggestions aiming at reductions in price; and with 
regard to one particular matter—the question of the London 
Coal and Wine Dues—he has appeared to be almost ostenta- 
tiously unsympathetic. Allthis seemed to be changed on Friday. 
The Governor was quite sanguine and genial with regard to 
the effects to be expected from the reduction in the price of 
gas; and he almost chuckled over the prospect of failure 
which he disclosed with respect to the Coal and Wine Dues 
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Continuance Bill of the City Corporation and the Metro- 

litan Board of Works. — It was touching to see Colonel 
Makins and Mr. George Livesey embracing each other, so to 
speak, with honeyed words from their respective places in the 
assembly. Nothing could surpass the cordiality of these two 
magnates, whose mutual compliments constituted one of the 
most striking features of the meeting. Scarcely less interest- 
ing, however, was Mr. J. Orwell Phillips’s blushing disclaimer 
of all desire to take the office of Managing Director of the 
Company, the offer of which was forced upon him by an enthu- 
siastic shareholder. It was all very pretty. Nobody can 
entertain a higher opinion than we do of the ability of the 
Secretary and General Manager of the Company ; and if such 
an arrangement as that recommended on Friday by Mr. Jackson 
should ever be brought about, we should offer Mr. Phillips 
the warmest congratulations. It is a truly wonderful thing, 
moreover, that propositions of this kind should have emanated 
from such a quarter; and the fact is to be taken note of as 
a testimony to the prestige attaching to Mr. Phillips in 
public estimation. It is impossible, however, to discuss 
seriously a suggestion that cropped up in such an informal 
manner. We should not be surprised if the leading idea in 
Mr. Jackson’s mind, when he offered his startling piece of 
advice to the Board, was that power should be attended by 
due public recognition and responsibility. It is no disparage- 
ment of Colonel Makins to state, what is generally under- 
stood—that Mr. Phillips is as much the Chartered Company 
now as Mr. Livesey was the South Metropolitan Company 
ten years ago; and it is but natural that a desire should 
exist for the fullest expression of the fact. When, how, or 
even if this is to come about, are questions that cannot be 
answered, although they may be asked, by outsiders. All 
we can say is that the Company seem to have entered upon 
an era if renewed prosperity since Mr. Phillips became 
General Manager ; and in making this statement, we desire 
to preserve all due recognition of the services of the Directors 
and other officers and servants of the Company. We had no 
wish, when we began this brief notice of the Chartered 
meeting, to give it such an exclusively personal turn; but 
the proceedings were particularly personal throughout, and 
this perhaps explains why they were so interesting. 


THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT MEETING—MR. J. L. CHAPMAN ON 
DEPOSITS AND COMMISSIONS. 


Tue Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Man- 
agers held their first meeting for the year last Thursday, when 
Mr. J. L. Chapman, of Harrow, took the chair, and delivered an 
Inaugural Address which appears in another column. The 
new President was naturally well received; his long and 
worthy services to the Association while Honorary Secretary 
being borne in mind. The address was a creditable, plain, 
and straightforward production, well suited to the occasion. 
The only two subjects treated in it that seem to call 
for special comment are the question of the policy of 
demands for deposits by Gas Companies, and the inevitable 
“ commissions” question. We have no means of knowing 
what inspired Mr. Chapman with the idea of mentioning the 
former matter ; but it would not be surprising if it was the 
recent Southampton incident, recorded in the Journa for the 
24th ult. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the facts of this 
case. Suffice it to say it was typical of the most wooden, 
undiscriminating, and irritating application of Gas Companies’ 
statutory advantages. We always hold that gas manufac- 
turers, in their dealings with the public, should act as far as 
possible like other traders ; keeping their ‘‘ monopolist rights ” 
in the background for special occasions. So long as Gas 
Companies proceed in the manner of the Southampton 
example, so long will the public continue to treat them with 
that “ acidity ” remarked by Mr. Chapman, and turn a willing 
ear to plausible electricians and petroleum sellers. As to the 

commission ” system, we trust that, in our references to this 
matter, we have not forgotten to acknowledge the good effect 
of the example of men who have kept themselves above 
reproach. If so, we gladly take the opportunity for repairing 
the omission. Ever since Mr. Corbet Woodall made his 
memorable protest against the evil, in his presidential address 
=: the members of the British Association of Gas Managers in 

78, the system has fallen into increasing discredit in the 
neighbourhood of London. The higher tone of official senti- 
_— desired to put an end to the mischief in all its ramifica- 
tons, if it did not date from that address, at least received 
strength and development from that epoch. It is only fair to 
state this, as well as to give full credit to men like Mr. Chap- 
man for the personal influence which they undoubtedly exert 





on their fellows. If now these blameless men will do some- 
thing to abolish an evil in which they have no part, they will 
complete the service which they are qualified in other respects 
to render to the community. 


AN EXAMPLE WORTH IMITATING. 
Coneratutations may fairly be offered alike to the ratepayers 
and to the gas consumers of Halifax on the announcements 
maile at the recent meeting of the Town Council of that 
borough, as recorded in the Journat last week. In these 
days of municipal extravagance, it does not often happen that 
ratepayers are afforded the supreme satisfaction of a substan- 
tial reduction in municipal taxation simultaneously with a 
not less appreciable decrease in the price charged for gas. 
The general rule, as most of us know to our cost, is exactly 
the opposite. The rates have a constant and irrepressible 
tendency to increase; and gas-works owned by Corporations 
are, in sadly too many instances, only a means for extracting 
by easy process more and more money from the pockets of 
the people. A reduction of 114 per cent. in the ordinary 
price of gas concurrently with one of 124 per cent. in the 
general municipal rates, is, therefore, worthy of some recog- 
nition; and it is certainly a matter in which the Corporation 
of Halifax may take some pride. It has been known for some 
months that the commencement of the present year would 
witness a reduction in the price of gas in the Corporation's 
district of supply. The fact was, indeed, announced in the 
columns of the Journat so long ago as October last. It was 
not, however, anticipated that the amount of the reduction 
would exceed 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. But the profit 
realized on the year’s trade has surpassed the anticipations 
formed at that time ; and the Corporation, instead of devoting 
a larger sum to a delusive decrease of the rates which they 
levy, or using it in the promotion of some fanciful scheme of 
improvement, have wisely determined that the consumer 
shall have the benefit of it. The price of gas, therefore, is 
reduced 8d. per 1000 cubic feet all round. In the borough 
it will now be 1s. 11d., with discounts varying from 84 to 
124 per cent., which will bring Halifax into the list of towns 
where gas is sold at its very lowest rate. Outside consumers 
will also enjoy the benefit of the reduction, though they will 
still be charged the rather high differential rate of 1s. per 
1000 cubic feet more than municipal consumers pay. The 
Halifax Corporation are pursuing a right policy, and one 
which we should like to see more widely imitated by munici- 
palities charged with the duty of supplying gas. They have 
not yet arrived at the point of selling gas at cost price. But 
they are content with a moderate profit ; and, being so con- 
tent, they are developing their own business, and assisting 
materially in the promotion of the industries of their town, 
and thus adding to the general welfare of the community they 
govern. 





To remove a misapprehension that has arisen, and has formed 
the subject of several letters addressed to Mr. G. Livesey and also 
to the Editor of the Journal, we have to state that the circulars 
recently addressed to Chairmen of Directors of Gas Companies and 
of Corporation Gas Committees and to Engineers and Managers of 
Gas-Works throughout the United Kingdom, containing a reprint 
of certain leading articles, and a letter upon the ‘‘ Commission 
System,” taken from our columns, did not emanate either from 
the office of the Journat or from Mr. Livesey. 

At the Manchester Assizes, on Tuesday last week, the Editor 
(Mr. Charles William Hastings) and the printers and publishers of 
the Gas and Water Review (Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 
Limited) were sued for £1000 damages for an alleged libel upon 
Messrs. Kidson and Co., a Manchester firm of Accountants. As 
will beseen from the report which appears elsewhere, the claim 
arose in connection with the proceedings of the promoters of the 
Fourness Lamp Company; some comments having appeared in 
the publication in question upon the advertised statement that 
Messrs. Kidson and Co. had investigated Mr. Fourness’s books, 
and found that he was making certain rates of profit upon business 
in England and Belgium, at the same time that he was actually 
insolvent, as the report of the Official Receiver shortly afterwards 
showed. In the event, the jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs, 
with one farthing damages. It is an important case, illustrating 
the danger that besets a journalist when he desires to protect the 
public from being misled by what he believes to be the garbled 
statements of promoters of joint-stock speculations. Mr. Hastings 
is to be congratulated upon his moral victory, although the trouble 
and expense to which he and his publishers have been put in this 
matter do not offer much encouragement to anyone undertaking 
the defence of the public against interested projectors. 
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Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


An apprehended crisis in the Water Supply of England, con- 
sequent on the deficient rainfall of the winter months, has 
given rise to some interesting correspondence in the columns 
of the leading journal. The crisis is not only apprehended, 
but it is to some extent already upon us; as exemplified by 
the state of the reservoirs at Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Liverpool. The actual deficiency of the rainfall is shown by 
Sir John B. Lawes, according to data obtained on the farm 
at Rothamsted. The subject is ably reviewed in a letter of 
some length by Sir Robert Rawlinson, followed by one from 
Mr. G. J. Symons. These three authorities unite in showing 
that the water supply of the country is in a critical state so 
far as the present year is concerned. We have not merely 
to weigh the fact of a deficient rainfall during the last few 
months, but this event has been preceded by two seasons in 
which—as mentioned by Sir R. Rawlinson—several of the 
largest water-works of the kingdom “ have been brought to 
‘*the verge of a water famine;” while in many smaller 
places there has been actual and serious distress. The im- 
portant lesson which Sir Robert derives from these incidents 
is that the modern engineering works which are ‘now 
‘* failing ” were based on ‘‘ averages,” when they ought to have 
been devised to meet ‘‘ excesses.” The ‘‘ excesses” in this 
case should rather be named “‘ extremes;” the idea of an 
‘excess’ being scarcely consistent with an actual deficiency 
of rain. Sir R. Rawlinson mentions that in 1840 and 1850, 
Liverpool and Manchester began to feel uneasy as to the 
future of their water supply. His recommendations on the 
subject were then rejected, and other plans were preferred. 
These have since failed; and now—after a long lapse of 
years—his ideas are being carried out. Thus Liverpool is 
constructing works to bring in water from North Wales ; the 
conduit taking almost the exact line proposed by Sir Robert 
in 1846. Manchester, in like manner, endorses his views by 
proceeding to utilize one of the Cumberland lakes. It is 
especially interesting to observe what this advanced sani- 
tarian has to say concerning the Water Supply of the Metro- 
polis. So far from contending that London has fallen be- 
hind the science of the day in this particular, Sir Robert 
contents himself with saying, ‘‘ London takes the largest 
** portion of her supply of water from the open river courses 
*¢ of the Thames and the Lea, and will continue to do so.” In 
happy contrast to what we witness elsewhere, the rivers 
themselves must fail, before London can be placed in extremis 
for water. This, no doubt, is a circumstance affecting the wel- 
fare of five millions of people which the ex-Chief Engineering 
Inspector of the Local Government Board can appreciate. But 
he goes on to say something about the Metropolitan 
Water Supply which ought to excite a decidedly uncom- 
fortable feeling in certain quarters. He begs to express his 
opinion that ‘‘no Government ever made a greater mistake 
‘‘ than ours, when the offer of sale settled by Mr. Smith was 
‘* rudely repudiated.” Sir Robert pledges his reputation asa 
Water- Works Engineer, ‘‘ that the bargain would have been 
“‘ honest and fair all round, and the preliminary costs inci- 
‘“‘ dental to the purchase absurdly cheap.” Concerning the 
insinuation as to ‘“‘a job,” Sir R. Rawlinson insists that 
“the job was in the repudiation, not in the estimate and 
‘“‘ offer.” The convictions thus expressed deserve the more 
regard from the circumstance that they co-exist with a 
decided wish for the water supply to become the possession 
of a municipal authority. But Sir Robert refuses to compass 
this end by a process of spoliation—trampling on private 
rights in order to gain the vox populi. 


At the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers last Tues- 
day, the monthly ballot resulted in the election of 8 members, 
45 associate members, and 2 associates. Among the associate 
members were Messrs. J. B. Kent and 8. W. Ludbrook, of the 
Commercial Gas Company; and one of the associates was Major- 
General A. de Courcy Scott, the Official Water Examiner for the 
Metropolis. 


Ar the first meeting of the newly appointed Commissioners of 
Sewers, on Wednesday last, the Chairman (Mr. W. H. Pannell) re- 
marked that the first important question which would have to be 
dealt with would probably be the introduction of the electric light 
into the City ; and while, on the one hand, it was most desirable 
that they should take every step to prevent the City being behind- 
hand in the matter of street lighting, yet on the other they must 
see that the interests of the community and the ratepayers were 
adequately protected and safeguarded, and that no company or 
contractors obtained a preference or monopoly at the expense of 
the community. 


Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielys, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY Marker 

(For Stock AND SHareE List, see p. 300.) i 
TAKEN altogether, the course of business during the past week has 
been decidedly more favourable to prices, especially as compareg 
with the flatness of its predecessor. But even in this short periog 
there has been time enough for some considerable fluctuation 
Caution and quietude were the rule at the start, followed by a littl, 
spurt upwards when the report of the German Chancellor’s speech 
came to hand. Then there was a slight revulsion; and bad news 
respecting the condition of the Crown Prince once more precipitated 
things down again. But on Friday a revival set in, inspired py 
the Prime Minister’s speech, and the improvement lasted till the 
close; so that the final prices were good. Business, has, however, 
at no time been active. Consols show a rise of +; partly OWing to 
the above, and partly to the extreme ease of the Money Market, 
Again last Thursday there was a half-prospect of a reduction jp 
the nominal Bank-rate ; but the Directors decided to let the figure 
stand. The Gas department has, on the whole, been quiet and 
firm. Gaslight “A” has been only moderately active, and is per. 
haps scarcely so firm as it opened. The Company’s meeting was 
held on Friday; and on Saturday the stock was marked at 255~ 
the lowest price of the week. Nothing transpired at the meeting 
to depress the stock; if anything, rather the reverse. The Goyer. 
nor not only spoke confidently of being able six months hence to 
pay the increased dividend authorized by the reduction in the 
price of the gas, and invoked figures in his support; but he ex. 
pressed hopes of effecting further progress in a similar direction 
at no distant date. Time will show. South Metropolitan haye 
scarcely been touched all the week. Commercial keeps creeping 
up; and the old stock has advanced 1 more. It is sixteen 
months since it stood so high in the market. Brentfords 
are 1 higher, with the approach of the dividend which will 
be paid on the Ist prox. Continental Unions are a little 
easier; the buying price having been lowered. Imperial Con. 
tinental has been rather active, and stands steady. Of the 
minor Companies, Monte Video and San Paulo have been in 
some demand. Business in Water has been rather above the 
average; and prices generally are good. The only move is an 
advance of 2 in Kent, which pays a dividend this week at the rate 
of 10} per cent.—the extra } being on account of back dividends, 
Briefly to note the daily course of the markets: Monday opened 
very quiet, but improved as it went on. Transactions in Gas were 
only moderate; and prices, though good, did not advance. The 
buying prices of Continental Unions were 1 lower. Water was 
fairly busy; and quotations were unchanged. The general ten- 
dency on Tuesday was favourable. Business in Gas was about the 
same, at steady figures. Transactions marked in Water showed 


firmness. Everything ran flat and dull on Wednesday. The busi- 
ness marked in Gas displayed nothing remarkable. ‘Water was 
quieter ; and the only change was a rise of 2in Kent. The ten- 


dency on Thursday was still downward. There was more activity 
in Gas, especially in Imperial Continental and San Paulo. Quota- 
tions remained unchanged. Water was quiet and firm. All the 
markets revived on Friday; and. prices in general recovered. 
Business in Gas was only limited; but an improvement of 1 was 
made in Brentfords, and + in Malta. Water was as before. 
Saturday, though quiet, was generally favourable to prices. Gas 
was scarcely dealt in; but Continental old advanced 1. Water 
was rather more brisk; but quotations remained unchanged. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN SWITZERLAND—MR. W. EMDEN ON ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING FOR THEATRES—SMALL AND PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT— 
THE EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY. 

Ir is reported that electric lighting is becoming very popular in 

Switzerland, where coal is dear and water-power abundant and 

cheap. Most of the Swiss towns are situated near rapid streams, 

the force of which can be easily utilized by turbines driving 

dynamos. Thus at Lucerne there is an installation supplied by a 

300-horse power turbine, fed from a tributary of the River Reuss. 

The generating plant consists of three 1800-light Ganz dynamos; 

and there is a 100-horse power continuous dynamo for transmit- 

ting power to a mill at a distance. As a 200-horse power steam- 
engine is provided for a reserve to be used when the water runs 
short, it does not appear that the water power saves much capital, 
even if it spares coal. The system of distribution is by means of 
large transformers of 250 lights each, from which the consumers 
are supplied. The consumers buy their own lamps. There are no 
meters. The station cost £16,000, and there is no information as 
to its commercial results. Lausanne has an electrical installation, 
the power for which is taken from the ordinary high-pressure water 
supply of the town; but as it costs the Company nearly 1d. per 
lamp per hour for power alone, it may be doubted if they are doing 
very much. At Montreux and Geneva there are also electric light- 
ing ventures in course of development. This information is derived 
from Industries; and although it certainly shows that electric 
lighting is to be met with in Switzerland, it does not carry one 
very much farther. It is at least possible to remark that the 
introduction of supplementary steam machinery to provide against 
interruption in the working shows that, even in Switzerland, the 
general adaptation of water power to electric lighting plant has not 
tended to reduce the cost of the light to consumers. ? 
Mr. Walter Emden, in a paper on the fireproof const ruction 





of theatres, read before the Society of Arts, takes pains to correct 
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the notion, fostered by advertisement, that the introduction of 
electric lighting into theatres necessarily prevents risk of fires. Mr. 
Emden goes so far with the new fashion as to declare, somewhat 
oracularly, that electricity should be used as the lighting medium 
for theatres ; but he acknowledges that ‘‘ one theatre at least has 
been burnt down through the electricity with which it was lighted.” 
Unlike gas, he admits, electricity does not give any warning ; there 
js no smell, and it will create fire of itself without flame being 
applied. Mr. Emden gives a list of theatre fires due to electricity, 
compiled for the last two years, citing eight examples, in one of 
which—the Temple Theatre at Philadelphia—the building was 
entirely burnt out, and two lives were lost. The cause of this con- 
flagration is stated to be “the incandescent light,” but there are 
no particulars. Mr. Emden confesses that “‘ electricity requires the 
greatest care in its installation, and the most careful maintenance 
in its use; and only under such circumstances is it good.” It is 
also admitted that ‘the misfortune is that, with electric light, the 
public, believing it perfectly safe, are lulled into a false state of 
security ; and those who use the light aggravate its dangers by 
failing to take the necessary care.” It was high time for some 
independent authority who could not be regarded as prejudiced in 
favour of gas to come forward and show the theatrical world and 
the public that danger of fire cannot be abolished by banishing gas 
from theatres. As it is, a fillip has been given to electric lighting 
by recent occurrences in connection with theatre fires; and the 
worst of it is that in the same way attention has been diverted from 
more important aspects of the general question. 

Some firms of manufacturing electricians are doing a little busi- 
ness in small dynamos suitable for supplying current for a single 
arc lamp, for the use of dyers, paper makers, calico printers, and 
others who may require a white light for judging colours at night. 
A dynamo for the purpose weighs about 87 Ibs., and absorbs a little 
more than 1-horse power. The dynamo will supply either one arc 
lamp or 200 candle power in incandescent lamps. The price for 
dynamo, are lamp, switch, and 20 yards of main wire is about £20. 
It is not a very exorbitant price to pay for an appliance of this 
kind, which, in ingenious hands, might be capable of many uses. 
In connection with this topic, it may be mentioned that Messrs. 
Siemens and Halske, of Vienna, have constructed a portable form 
of electric lighting plant, consisting of an ordinary portable steam- 
engine, also carrying a dynamo, and a road van to accompany it, 
carrying all the accessories. The dynamo is capable of supplying 
8 arc lamps and 6 incandescent 16-candle power lamps simul- 
taneously. The van carries moveable electric lamp poles, wire, 
and everything required ; and the fittings are so arranged that the 
light can be started anywhere within five or six hours from the 
arrival of the engine and van. 

The Edison Electric Light Company of America seem to have 
done pretty well last year, according to the remarks of the Elec- 
trical Review, although no accounts are published. During the 
year thirteen subsidiary companies have been formed under the 
control of the central organization, with a total of 67,500 
lamps, Of the older companies of the same type, thirteen have 
increased their business; the total capacity of the whole being 
59,500 lamps. These local Edison Companies are stated to be 
paying dividends varying from 7 to 14 per cent. There are 121 
of them in all, now supplying 823,080 lamps. This probably 
represents the utmost that can be credited to the Edison Company 
since their formation. It is stated that the United States patent 
Office has looked favourably upon Mr. Edison’s claims, as set 
forth in his early specifications ; and that consequently all that 
18 good in converter systems, in systems for regulating, indicating, 
and measuring electric currents as supplied to the consumer, as 
well as many other rights, now belong absolutely to Mr. Ediscn. 
Probably some discount must be taken off these statements ; 
since, if they are justified in every part, there will not be room 
for any other electrician in all America. 





Art the meeting of the Scottish Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry last Tuesday, Mr, W. Ivison Macadam read a paper on the 
subject of manures, in the course of which he made reference to the 
sources of ammoniacal materials for manurial purposes. 

We have been favoured by Mr. A. Brown, M. Inst. C.E., the 
Borough Engineer, and Dr. B. A. Whitelegge, the Medical Officer 
of Health of Nottingham, with a copy of their summary of the 
meteorological observations made in that town during the past 
year, in continuation of those initiated and carried out for some- 
thing like twenty years by the late Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton, and 
noticed from time to time in our columns. The principal feature 
of the present returns is the record of the extreme dryness of the 
year to which they relate, when only 15°643 inches of rain fell, as 
compared with 26°205 inches, the average of the preceding 47 
years. The greatest annual rainfall recorded in that period was 
35°903 inches, in 1872. Last year was, therefore, 10°562 inches 
lower than the average, and 20°260 inches below the greatest 
annual rainfall recorded in the 47 years. In 1887 there were only 

7 days upon which 0°010 inch or more of rain fell, as compared 
a 196 days in 1872—the wettest year on record. On the 8th of 

ebruary last year, the barometer reached the very great height of 
30°75 inches ; this figure having been only once exceeded—viz., 
Th Jan. 18, 1882, when a height of 30-916 inches was attained. 
A e highest reading of the thermometer in the shade was 84°6°, on 
due, 7; the lowest, 17°, on Dec. 20. Westerly winds prevailed 
deine the greater part of the year ; but they were chiefly easterly 

uring the four months from February to May inclusive. 





MR. HUNT ON THE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE OF GAS 

COMPANIES AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
Tue letter from Mr. Charles Hunt which appeared in the JournaL 
for the 31st ult. (p. 199) raises a question which seems to merit— 
or rather to require—investigation ; and that not merely because 
of Mr. Hunt's objection, but mainly because it is of interest to 
determine whether that objection is well-founded (in which case 
our reasoning and conclusions on the matter in question must be 
held to be unsound), and to ascertain what are the facts. Mr. 
Hunt, in his letter, recalls the fact that a little more than twelve 
months ago we published in our columns a similar letter from him, 
on this subject, advancing similar views, and making the same 
protest against our original comments. Mr. Hunt, remarking that 
his “‘ statement was not disputed,” proceeds—not unnaturally, but, 
as it seems to us, somewhat rashly—to assume that he had pointed 
out a “source of error ’’ which ought to have been eliminated ; and 
to assert that ‘‘ consequently, for their intended purpose of illus- 
trating the expenditure upon the two classes of undertakings,” our 
comparisons are “‘ practically valueless.” 

Mr. Hunt is not quite justified in considering that his statement 
was absolutely correct and inexpugnable, because it did not receive 
any editorial notice, comment, or reply. His letter of Dec. 7, 
1886, was inserted as a matter of course; we passed it over with- 
out comment simply because it seemed that there was nothing 
in it—that, in fact, it only represented an opposite view of the 
question raised, which Mr. Hunt was entitled to take and to advo- 
cate if he pleased. This was the true and only error then 
committed—an error which, now Mr. Hunt has returned to the 
charge, we do not wish to repeat. Therefore the matter will now 
be examined more closely, with a view to point out why we cannot 
admit that Mr. Hunt, first or last, has brought to our notice any 
considerations, materially affecting the result, that had been 
entirely overlooked or purposely omitted. 

It will simplify matters to refer; by quotation, to Mr. Hunt’s 
two letters, in order to show, from his language, that by a change 
of expression he shifts his ground and obscures the true issue. In 
the concluding paragraph of the first letter (that of Dec. 7, 1886) he 
says at the commencement: ‘So far, therefore, from the local 
authorities being open to the charge of extravagance in their 
capital expenditure,” &c.; and at the close: “I think I have 
sufficiently shown that, so far, the local authorities included in the 
1882 return have nothing to fear from any fair comparison, and 
that they are not open to the charge of undue expenditure, as 
suggested by your article.’’ Moreover, in his recent letter (that of 
the 28th ult.) he speaks, and properly, of ‘ capital expenditure " 
throughout, with the exception of one passage, in the middle of the 
letter, wherein he says: ‘‘ No attempt has been made to eliminate 
the transfers which occurred within the period embraced by the 
comparisons; and these are consequently, for their intended 
purpose of illustrating the expenditure upon the two classes of 
undertakings, practically valueless.’’ The omission in those two 
passages of the word “capital,” in conjunction with ‘ expendi- 
ture ’’—elsewhere so carefully employed—is very important. 

In the original article, which called forth Mr. Hunt’s first letter, 
the question arose entirely out of an analysis of capital expen- 
diture; and the result of the comparison, as between the years 
1882 and 1885, was stated to be “‘ the conclusion that, according to 
these returns, local authorities do not manage their gas undertak- 
ings with such economy of capital as do gas companies working 
under the sliding seale.’”’ Capital expenditure is, therefore, of the 
very essence. It may suit a particular view to seek to ignore the 
additional burden thrown on the Jocal authorities by “ the nominal 
value giving place to its real value’’—we thank Mr. Hunt for the 
phrase and illustration—and, to that end, to ‘‘eliminate’’ the 
transfers from the comparisons ; but such a process of reasoning is 
neither correct nor legitimate, nor is it fair. If, by sodoing, the excess 
charges could ipso facto be eliminated from the capital account, well 
and good ; it might be admissible. But so longas the charges remain 
a burden upon the undertaking, the transfer must be taken into 
account. To adopt the contrary course, pace Mr, Hunt, is about 
as fair and reasonable as it would be for an advocate of the com- 
panies to institute a comparison of working expenses, and to claim 
the deduction of directors’ fees upon the ground that no such 
charge falls upon local authorities, but would come into existence 
in case of the transfer of a gas undertaking from a local authority 
to a company—to use such a hypothesis by way of illustration. 
Consequently, we affirm and maintain that, in comparisons relating 
to capital expenditure, the extra charges arising from transfers 
are essential, and cannot be omitted. 

So much for the main point at issue. At the same time it 
must be pointed out that in our recent article (see ante, p. 142) 
it was admitted that the returns for the latest year (1886) did 
not confirm, and, in fact, differed from the results of the pre- 
ceding year; and this induced us to extend the basis of our com- 
parison, and somewhat to modify our views as therein stated. But, 
setting this on one side, and assuming for the sake of argument, 
that Mr. Hunt is right (which we do not admit), and that the 
transfers are to be eliminated, we very greatly doubt whether Mr. 
Hunt has foreseen where it would land him. For instance, Mr. 
Hunt has quoted the figures (and they are correct) as between 1882 
and 1885, and 1882 and 1886, and at the end of his second letter 
he gives the comparison between 1885 and 1886—i.e., for a single 
year—as having “‘ a very direct bearing upon the point in dispute ; "” 
and he there professes to show that the increased work of the year 
cost the companies £5 15s. 2d. per ton of coal carbonized more 
than it cost the local authorities. 
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Now we took it for granted that a critic on figures should 
not be open to criticism on the score of accuracy. Nevertheless, 
being incurably sceptical as to calculations, we looked into the 
returns and worked out the figures, with the result that it was 
found that the additional capital expended by the companies, as 
stated in the returns, was £1,213,821 and not £1,247,390, which 
gives the cost as £6 12s, 113d. per ton, in lieu of £6 16s. 7d. The 
difference is not much; but it indicates an error. 

Again, “‘ what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander; ” 
and if the comparison for a single year has, according to Mr. Hunt, 
a “very direct bearing upon the point in dispute,” why not the 
eomparison for another single year—say, the previous one, 1884 
and 1885, which Mr. Hunt had the opportunity of making, but, 
somewhat singularly, omitted to make. Perhaps the result may 
show us-why. Proceeding, therefore, on the basis suggested by 
him, and eliminating all the transfers from the list of local autho- 
rities, so as to leave only local authorities appearing in both returns, 
we find that the following deductions have to be made :— 





= Coal Carbonized, 

SS ee 4,000 oe _ 
Mossley . . 84,000 6,408 
Stalybridge . 110,000 8,332 
et —. % -« . 185,796 13,297 
East Dereham. ... =. 6,300 ae 973 
ee ee ee ee 5,657 oe 262 

Totals . . . . 895,753 ee 28,272 





The computation, therefore, is as under :— 


Capital. Coal Carbonized. 

















Tons. 
Returns for local authorities, 1885 £19,619,416 2,783,533 
Deduct transfers .... . 895,753 28,272 
Corrected totals. . . . . ~. £19,223,663 ee 2,755,261 
Returns for local authorities, 1884 18,758,895 we 2,642,942 
Increase £464,768 112,319 
Capital and Premium. 
Returns for companies, 1885 £36,819,808 ~ 5,595,371 
” ” 1884 86,113,764 5,361,576 
Increase ari Nei £706,044 oe 233,795 
Additional capital per ton of coal increased— 
ocalauthorities . . . . .. -« £4 2 8% 
Compemies . . « « »'e ° 3.0 4% 
Difference in favour of the companies, per ton oa et 
«+. s 2 + i val as ce £1 2 43 


This, taken alone, would confirm our view. But in point of fact, 
the two results indicate such great discrepancies as to justify the con- 
clusion to which we were led—that comparisons from individual 
years are totally untrustworthy. 

It occurred to us, further, that it might be well to take an indi- 
vidual case—say, a gas undertaking belonging to a local authority 
—and work out the comparisons on Mr. Hunt’s assumption, both 
from year to year and over the series of years covered by the 
returns ; and as there happens to be a oeniae and well-managed 
gas undertaking at Birmingham, this was selected as an example, 
with the further idea of contrasting it with some others which are 
conducted by companies. The following are the results, which are 
instructive :— 





| Additional Capital per Additional Ton of Coal. 














Years Compared. | 

Birmingham South Metro- Sheffield 
Corporation Gas politan Gas United Gas 

Undertaking. Company. Company. 

2 s. 4. 2s. 4. £s. d. 

1885 with 1886 . . | 1 2113 5 0 6 000 
1884 , 1885 . .| 21113 311 7% 213 9% 
1883 ,, 1884 811 11 7 14 104 000 
1882 ,, 1883 9 8 8 5 3 652 8 8 34 
1882 , 1885 . . | 5613 4% 413 8% 2 5 8% 
1608 , 1806... | 419 48 414 9 118 084 





The only explanation which it seems desirable to make in regard 
to the above relates to the figures in the third column, first and 
third lines. During the year 1883-4 the capital of the Sheffield 
Company remained stationary ; and, in consequence, the increased 
quantity of coals carbonized (4807 tons) cost absolutely nothing in 
the shape of increased capital. Similarly, and for the same reason, 
in 1885-6, an extra 4073 tons of coal were carbonized without any 
cost for additional capital. In presence of such a fact, there is 
nothing to boast about if the local authorities in general, or the 
Birmingham one in particular, spent a matter of only some 22s. or 
23s. in additional capital per additional ton of coal carbonized. 
Upon the face of it, the record of Birmingham is clearly inferior to 
that of the London Company, to say nothing of the Provincial 
one. These examples were chosen at hazard; and there is no 
reason for supposing them to be exceptional. We do not doubt 
that there may be good records to be found among the local 
authorities ; only it would be too tedious and profitless to search 
them out. 

The most superficial consideration of all these statistical results 
suffices to establish the fact that the fluctuations from year to year 
are so great that “‘ sources of error ’’ can only be “ eliminated ’’ by 
avoiding single-year comparisons, and extending the basis of com- 
parison over as long a series of years as possible. It stands to 











































































reason that it must be so; inasmuch as, in the growth of eye 
undertaking, large outlays of capital are made at considerable 
intervals, and brought into account, before they can become pro: 
ductive ; while some years may elapse before further capital fo, 
extensions becomes necessary, by the growth of the work hay; 
obtained corresponding proportions. So far as this concession goes 
as made in our article a fortnight ago, we have already receded 
from, or, more correctly speaking, modified our original proposition, 
This, however, was the result of further investigation, and certainly 
not owing to anything contained in Mr. Hunt's letters; as y, 
remain of opinion that, in the matter of comparisons of Capital 
expenditure it is a gratuitous assumption that transfers can }, 
“eliminated.” 





MR. LEWIS T. WRIGHT’S EXPERIMENTS ON COAL 
DISTILLATION. 

As will have been gathered from the brief notice which appeared 
in the last number of the Journat of the contents of the paper 
entitled ‘Studies in Coal Distillation,’’ which was read at the 
meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
on Monday week, by Mr. Lewis T. Wright, it forms a valuable 
contribution to the literature both of gas engineers and tar 
distillers. Seeing that the gas industry has been thought worth 
of an “ Institute ’’ of its own, however, we cannot but think that 
the information relative to the quantity of gas produced per ton of 
coal at various temperatures, proportion of sulphur compounds 
present, and such like questions of a distinctly gas engineering 
kind, might have been more appropriately read and discussed at a 
meeting of practical gas engineers. We cheerfully recognize Mr, 
Wright’s great skill, care, and patience as an experimenter, which ig ec 
evinced in this as in all other of the numerous researches which e 
he has carried out from time to time; and had the reading of that 
portion of the paper relating to gas engineering been followed by 
a full discussion carried on by some of our foremost gas engineers, 
not only would its value have been greatly enhanced, but some 
erroneous impressions which it had evidently been the means of 
creating in the minds of some of the speakers in the subsequent 
discussion, would probably have been explained away. In another 
sense, too, Mr. Wright was at a disadvantage. The Committee of 
the Society appear to be rather overdone with communications, 
as is shown by the fact that they have found it advisable to call 
a special extra meeting this month ; and, on the present occasion, 
they seem to have attempted to compress two evenings’ work into 
one. The result showed that the endeavour was attended with but 
indifferent success, ‘The first event of the evening was the reading 
of a paper by Dr. Armstrong, entitled ‘‘ The Alkaloids: A Review 
of the Synthetic Methods of Preparing ‘ Closed-Chain ’ Azo-carbon 
Compounds,” which occupied an hour and a half in delivery, and 
was well worthy of a discussion extending over another hour, 
especially as at the close of the paper Dr. Armstrong added a sort 
of addendum expressing his views on scientific technical educa- 
tion. The discussion on these interesting and important subjects 
was obliged to be rushed through, in order to clear the way for 
Mr. Wright; and in spite of all endeavours in this direction, a 
very advanced period of the evening was reached before that 
gentleman stood up to read his paper, and several of the audience 
did not stay to hear it. The result was that the paper was some- 
what hurriedly gone through; and the discussion which followed 
it was altogethe: unworthy of the subject. Instead of keeping to 
the subject of the paper, some of the speakers wandered away to 
such extraneous matters as the scientific ability of gas engineers 
in general, and the demands of directors and shareholders on the 
subject of make of gas per ton of coal. 

As the experiments of Mr. Wright appeared to be accepted by 
the meeting as a fair indication of the actual series of events occur- 
ring every day in our retort-houses, it is desirable to point out, 
before proceeding to notice the substance of the paper, one or two 
respects in which they differ from general working. The most 
important of these is the fact that the charge of coal taken through- 
out the series of experiments—viz., 2 cwt.—was considerably lower 
than that usual in gas-works, as was mentioned by Mr. Norton H. 
Humphrys in the discussion. Mr. Wright himself is too much of 
a practical gas engineer to be satisfied with retorts of the size 
specified—18 in. by 16in. by 9ft.—that were not capable of car- 
bonizing a larger quantity of coal per diem than that attained even 
in the highest of his experiments, which afforded a yield of gas 
altogether beyond that obtainable under usual working conditions. 
Out of the five series of experiments, there is not one set that can 
be considered fairly comparable with, or representative of ordinary 
working. In the one which comes nearest in respect to make of 
gas—viz., 10,162 cubic feet—the retorts were charged once in six 
hours; and were, therefore, doing the very small practical duty of 
about 4000 cubic feet per routhpiece per 24 hours. 

Mr. Wright’s experiments show that the weight of the charge 
has a very important effect, both as regards quantity and quality 
of gas and tar. His observations with,a Murrie pyrometer do not 
appear to have been altogether satisfactory—at any rate, he is 
careful to avoid saying anything about them beyond the fact that 
the highest average temperature, as based on observations taken 
at regular intervals of time, during a charge was 800°; and the 
lowest 600° C. And this is further qualified by a foot-note stating 
that had the average temperatures been given on the basis of 
volume of gas evolved, the difference would not have been so great. 
The bulk of the gas leaves the coal at about 600° C.; and gasifi- 
cation proceeds just as fast as heat of that grade is poured into the 
coal. We have here the remarkable fact that the actual act of 
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ification takes place at a very much lower temperature than 
that hitherto supposed ; and in this respect there is a satisfactory 
agreement with the experiments tried by Mr. Foulis, and referred 
toin his presidential address to The Gas Institute last year. It 
js evidently quite a misnomer to talk about distilling coal at 2000° 
Fabr.; and we must take care to define clearly between the tem- 

rature of the retort and the temperature of distillation, as being 
totally different and distinct. But if the gas is evolved from the 
coal at about one regular temperature of a little over 1100° Fahr., 
and that faster or slower according to the rate at which the heat 
js supplied, what causes the difference in the quantity of gas 
yielded, which ranged from 6600 to 11,700 cubic feet per ton? If, 
as Mr. Wright asserts, the gas leaves the coal at about one limit of 
temperature, whether high heats or low heats are worked, it follows 
that, at the moment of generation, it will be of one regular 
quality. Here we may express a regret that no indication of the 
quality of the gas obtained in the different series of experiments 
was given? Dr. Tidy appeared to attach great importance to this 
omission ; and whilst there may be good reasons for following such 
a course, it is open to question whether Mr. Wright's disinclination 
to enter upon them may not have a worse effect than could possibly 
follow from their publication. 

After the generation of the gas, it has to pass along the space 
above the coal to the mouthpiece—an average distance of 44 feet— 
in the course of which it will either come in contact, or be exposed 
to the heat radiated from the interior surface of the upper part of 
the retort, and from coke which, having already parted with its gas, 
is gradually acquiring a similar temperature. A perfect gas is said 
to be transparent to radiated heat; but the nascent gas from the 
coal, being loaded with tarry vapours, does not conform to the 
conditions of a perfect gas. Indeed, a considerable quantity of the 
gas may be said to have to filter through a layer of coke; or, to put 
it another way, on an average the whole of the gas produced will 
have to filter through a layer of coke equal to one-half the thick- 
ness of the charge, The effect of exposure to heat in this manner 
must be mainly the cause of the very great variation in the quantity 
and quality of the gas and the tar. In the ‘‘ water gas” process, 
as generally applied in America, it is usual to add a superheater 
besides the generator; and it may be said that the gas-retort 
forms a generator and a superheater in one. Whilst it appears 
that the coal remains at a temperature of not more than 1120° 
Fahr. until it has evolved the bulk of its gas, it is probable that 
the upper part of the retort would recover from the momentary 
chilling due to the introduction of the cold charge of coal with 
comparative rapidity; so that after generation the gas would be 
subjected to a degree of heat not far short of that represented by 
the temperature of the interior of the retort at the close of the 
charge. And we find that this superheating action is mainly 
responsible for increasing the production of gas from 6600 up to 
11,700 cubic feet per ton of coal. 

Dr. Tidy appeared to consider that greater yield of gas must 
necessarily be attended with depreciation of quality. But this need 
not follow. The increased temperature drives the gas off more 
rapidly ; and therefore the rate of flow, and the period of exposure to 
the superheating influence, vary according to the make. The five 
experiments embrace a range of from 660 cubic feet produced in 
eight hours to 1170 cubic feet evolved in five hours, or a productiou 
of from 82 to 284 cubic feet per hour. Therefore, although when 
working at the highest temperature of distillation, the gas is 
exposed to a much higher temperature in the retort than when 
working at the low heat, it is only exposed for about one-third the 
period of time. We may further illustrate this point by assuming 
the difference in superheating effect between the low and the high 
heat is that in the first case the superheater is nearly three times 
as large as in the second. In addition to the effect that attains in 
the retort itself, we must also remember that the conditions of con- 
densation and purification are different. Probably the same set of 
plant was used in all the experiments ; and the efficiency of the 
whole throughout, whether in the condensation of tar or removal 
of impurities, would be different when dealing with a make of 82 
cubic feet per retort per hour, than when it is called upon to treat 
with nearly three times the quantity. Under ordinary working 
conditions, it would, for the reasons above stated, be expected to 
deal with something like the maximum quantity. 

It is generally known that, although the actual specific gravity 
of the tar obtained is greater as the temperature of distillation 
rises, yet the total production in weight of tar is less. Mr. Wright’s 
table, showing the constituents of the various tars, is very in- 
structive in this connection; for it shows that, although the 
Percentage of free carbon is augmented by increasing the tem- 
perature of distillation, a sufficient quantity of the lighter consti- 
uents of the tar is also decomposed into gas, to enable the increased 
Proportion of carbon to be accounted for without falling back on 
ao that it is produced by the decomposition of illu- 
aie me hydrocarbons in the gas. With a make of about 7000 
a th eet per ton, the tar contains some 9 per cent. of light 
ion ina, and rather a less proportion of light oil. When the make 
Sette te to about 10,000 cubic feet, the amouuat of these consti- 
the re . Is to about one-third, or 8 per cent. of each respectively. At 
is ao est temperature of all—which we have already remarked 
ats ainable in practice—not only is the quantity of light oil and 
a - reduced below 1 per cent., but a large proportion of the 
total . ty is also decomposed. Bearing in mind the decrease in 
pa ae of tar, it is evident that the gain in pitch is more than 

‘ erbalanced by loss of light oil, naphtha, and creosote. 
© further researches undertaken by Mr. Wright as to the 





quality of the various distillates obtained from the tars are 
interesting from a tar distiller’s view, and also afford some useful 
deductions in the general way. At the present price of tar, how- 
ever, neither its quality nor quantity is of much practical impor- 
tance to the gas engineer. It is bought and sold in the market as 
gas tar, irrespective of quality; and therefore there is no induce- 
ment whatever for gas engineers to give special attention to the 
quality of the tar they produce. After reading Mr. Wright’s paper, 
however, it is possible that astute tar distillers may have something 
to say about the temperature of retorts and other circumstances 
under which the tar is to be produced, before consenting to enter 
into contracts for the purchase of large quantities. A noticable 
feature in the course of these experiments is the evidence as to the 
presence of illuminating agents in coal gas other than those 
absorbable by bromine or fuming sulphuric acid. 

We pass on to the influence of distillation temperature on the 
sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen occurring in 
coal gas. Several experiments are quoted under this head, all of 
which go to show that the effect of increasing the yield is to raise 
the proportion of sulphur compounds remaining to be dealt with at 
the inlet of the purifiers. On this point Dr. Meymott Tidy seemed 
to think that a great advantage would follow if gas companies were 
to keep their make per ton down to 9500 cubic feet. He thought it 
would be a good thing if directors and members of committees gas 
could be “educated” up to this point. The education, however, 
would have to extend further than this. It would either have to 
embrace the education of the gas-consuming public toa willingness 
to pay an addition of 3d. or 4d. per 1000 cubic feet on the present 
price of gas, or the education of shareholders to accept a reduction 
of dividend commensurate with that increase, and this upon stock 
for which, in many cases (under the provisions of the auction clauses) 
a highly inflated price has been paid. We fail to see that Mr. 
Wright’s experiments warrant a deduction of this sort. It appears 
that the effect of increasing the production per ton from 9500 to 
10,800 cubic feet of gas, is to raise the quantity of sulphur from 27 
to 87 grains per 100 cubic feet. At the lower rate of make, there- 
fore, there are 27 grains of sulphur remaining to be dealt with ; and 
a reasonable addition to the plant required for reducing this pro- 
portion below the standard limit, would enable the 37 grains to be 
dealt with in a similar manner. 

The experiments as regards yield of ammonia show that, con- 
trary to the usual expectation, the heats may be increased to any 
practical degree without reducing it to any important extent. 
Indeed, the yield of ammonia, with a make of 11,600 cubic feet of 
gas per ton is about the same as that obtained with a make of 
9400 cubic feet : and an intermediate degree of working—as repre- 
sented by a make of 10,200 cubic feet—appears to yield rather 
better results. So that the circumstances obtaining at most gas- 
works are favourable to securing the maximum yield of ammonia. 





PRESENTATION TO Mr. SautTerR, oF Nine Etms.—On Thursday, 
the 2nd inst., Mr. F. O. Shutter, who has been connected with the 
Nine Elms station of The Gaslight and Coke Company for many 
years, was presented with a gold watch by the officers and work- 
men, on the occasion of his retirement from the service of the 
Company. 

A New Remepy ror Sxa Sickness.—Mr. Watson Smith has just 
called attention to a preventive of sea sickness, which is not largely 
known, and certainly is not generally used. It is an artificial alka- 
loid, called antipyrine, and was discovered in 1883 by Herr Knorr, 
of Erlangen. At the commencement of an ocean voyage, it was 
administered for three days at the rate of 3 grammes per day to 
each person, and during the whole voyage the passengers were free 
from sea sickness. In some cases 14 grammes 1s sufficient to arrest 
the sickness ; its effect being apparent in about ten minutes. This 
is really a most valuable and useful discovery. 

Tae Liapruitres oF WaTer Compantes.—In the Queen's Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice last Wednesday, a motion 
was made for a new trial in the case of Stiles v. The Hast London 
Water-Works Company, reported in the Journat for Dec. 27 last 
(p. 1187), on the ground that the verdict was against the weight of 
evidence, and that the Lord Chief Justice had not duly directed the 
jury. Mr. Kisch and Mr. W. H. Payne were heard at some length 

y their Lordships (Baron Huddleston and Justice Manisty), who 
without calling upon the Counsel for the Company, came to the 
conclusion that the case was rightly left to the jury, and that, 
though there was evidence on both sides, it abundantly justifi 
their verdict. > 

Tue Suprty or Warer sy Meter To Warenouses.—In the 
Court of Appeal last Friday, the case of Cooke, Sons, and Co, v. 
The New Rwer Company, which raised the question of the right 
of persons occupying premises for purely business purposes to de- 
mand to be supplied with water by meter, was argued before Lords 
Justices Cotton, Lindley, and Bowen. The facts of the case 
(which, it will be remembered, was decided adversely to the defen- 
dants by Justice Kekewich in July last, as reported in our columns 
at the time) were not in dispute ; and the Company appealed on a 
point of law. The Attorney-General (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., 
M.P.), Mr. Warmington, Q.C., and Mr. Vaughan Hawkins ap- 
peared for the appellants; Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., Mr. Finlay, 
Q.C., and Mr. R. C. Dobbs for the respondents. At the close of 
the arguments, their Lordships reserved judgment. This was 
given yesterday, when the appeal was allowed, and the action dis- 
missed with costs. A report of the case will appear in next week’s 
issue of the JouRNAL. 
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THE WORK OF THE LIBERTY AND PROPERTY 

DEFENCE LEAGUE IN THE PAST SESSION. 
Tue last circular of the Liberty and Property Defence League con- 
tains a valuable summary of the work done in opposing what is 
styled the socialistic legislation—or attempts at legislation—during 
the last session of Parliament. In connection with two Bills, in 
which the readers of the JouRNAL were more or less interested, we 
notice that yeoman service was done by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the League, which numbers among its members Lord 
Bramwell, Mr. Donisthorpe, Lord Fortescue, the Earl of Wemyss, 
and other noblemen anc gentlemen of high repute and undoubted 
ability. The Committee gave special attention to the objection- 
able Borough Funds Bill, upon which we commented at the time 
of its introduction ; and, with the aid of the Provincial Water 
Companies’ Association and other organized bodies, succeeded in 
getting the measure rejected. A member of the League in the 
House of Commons kept a watchful eye upon the promoters of the 
Bill ; and 8200 statements containing the objections to any such 
legislation as that proposed were sent to members of Parliament 
and others. In addition to this, 1000 copies of a petition “‘ against” 
were circulated amongst ratepayers and property-owners in impor- 
tant centres. The Bill, as we recorded at the time, was dropped 
before reaching the stage of second reading. 

Another Bill to which the League, as well as the JouRNAL, gave 

articular attention was that of the Sheffield Corporation. We 
earn that upwards of 2000 copies of objections against the mea- 
sure were distributed; and, not content with this, 100 telegraphic 
‘‘whips ” were, prior to the third reading, despatched to members of 
the League and others who were opposed to the so-called ‘ public 
policy ” which had received the sanction of the Earl of Derby. It 
will be remembered that Lord Bramwell and others offered some 
valuable criticism upon the newly developed doctrine. Although 
the motion to reject the Bill was not pressed to a division, it must 
be allowed that the debate was of an instructive and wholesome 
character. If it served no other purpose, it afforded due warning 
that the promoters of confiscatory schemes will not be allowed a 
‘“‘walk over” whenever it pleases them to take the field. The 
energy and zeal of the Executive of the League cannot but com- 
mand admiration; and it is to be hoped will induce continued and 
substantial support. 








Tue Proposed TriaL oF HyprocarBon Gas aT CLAYTON.— 
We learn that it is not the Avery system of gas manufacture with 
which Mr. J. Niven is experimenting at the works of the Clayton, 
Allerton, and Thornton Gas Company, as stated in the JouRNAL 
last week, but that of the Hydrocarbon Gaslight and Fuel Com- 
pany, with slight alterations and modifications to adapt it to the 
existing plant. 

A SynpicaTE oF ELEcTRIcIANS IN BELGIuM.— According to the 
Brussels correspondent of Industries, it is proposed to establish an 
electrical syndicate ; but there will be some difficulty in arriving at 
@ proper understanding as to the share each firm is to have of the 
business which comes in. One of the main objects for which the 
syndicate is being formed is to light the town by electricity ; and in 
order to do this, it is proposed to buy up the gas-works. Failing 
this, which would cost some millions of francs, a central station 
would be established to supply the electric light to the principal 
buildings in the business part of the town. The syndicate also 
intends to acquire the most important electrical patents, so as 
to put down outside competition. The project is very good on 
paper; but whether it can be realized, says our contemporary, is 
another matter. 


Natura Gas aT Cuicaco.—Some excitement has been caused 
at Chicago, says Iron, by the accidental discovery of natural gas 
beneath the city. When the tunnels under the lake through which 
the water-works of Chicago draw their supply were constructed, a 
certain amount of the gas was met with, but not much attention 
was paid to its occurrence. Now that the extent of the natural 
gas supply in the United States and its importance to national 
industry have become to be more fully understood, the new dis- 
covery will lead to an extensive search being made for the gas; and 
there is a possibility of test wells being bored in the city and its 
immediate neighbourhood. As already observed, the discovery 
was made quite by accident, A local brewery company, the 
buildings of which are near Lake Michigan, draws its water for 
steam purposes direct from the lake, through a 5-inch pipe. About 
the middle of December difficulty was experienced in making the 
pump work, as it seemed to be drawing air from some source. An 
investigation was made; and it was thea discovered that gas was 
being drawn with the lake water. A small pipe was then inserted 
perpendicularly in the main water-pipe in the engine-room. The 
gas rushed through it; and when a light was applied, a flame of 
from 8 to 10 inches in length made its appearance. The pressure 
at which the gas flows is light and variable ; but the flow has con- 
tinued. Some of the gas has been analyzed, and found identical in 
composition with the natural gas now so extensively utilized in 
various parts of the country. The question has been asked, Where 
does the gas come from? The end of the water-pipe in the lake rests 
in water from 16 to 20 feet deep, The bottom of the lake at that point 
consists of a stratum of heavy clay covered by a light sand. Various 
theories have been submitted ; but most of the investigators agree 
that the geological formation of the soil is such as to admit of large 
quantities of natural gas being formed and accumulated beneath the 

ttom of the lake, forcing its way in course of time through the 
-overing, 
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THE PROPERTIES OF STEEL. 

Mr. William Metcalf, in a paper on the properties of steel, regq 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers, states as his genera] 
conclusion, after discussing the subject, that iron and all metals ara 
liquids ; iron being regarded as solid at ordinary temperature 
Cold steel is congealed iron, containing in solution various jp, 
gredients which give to it certain marked properties. Heat is the 
power that gives to steel all its good and all its bad conditions 
Steel changes in volume and structure with every degree of hea 
that is applied to it, and the changes may be read in the fracturg 
as surely as the changes of volume in a mercury column. §low 
quiet cooling from a high temperature causes the formation of 
large irregular crystals, and renders the steel weak. Quick cooling 
and agitation form small uniform crystals and a strong condition, 
The application of heat alone will change the form and size of the 
crystals. The change of volume due to a unit of heat increases ag 
the content of carbon increases ; therefore high carbon steel mug} 
be handled with exceeding care. The temperature to which it was 
last subjected, although moderated by subsequent treatment, is 
always recorded in the structure of steel, and may be read thers 
if the piece be fractured. Annealing steel, making it soft, ductile, 
and uniform in texture, is the most important of all operations 
from an engineer’s point of view. Although annealing will relieve 
strains, and change a coarse structure into a fine uniform grain, it 
must not be supposed for a moment that it will heal a rupture, 
Mr. Metcalf does not believe that there is any cure for a rupture, 
because he is not of opinion that steel can be welded. Steel, being 
crystalline, has no fibre; therefore there should be no sharp angles, 
sharp edges, or unfilleted corners. The surface should be quite 
smooth, and free from tool marks or indentations caused by sledge. 
hammer blows and the like. With present knowledge, the best 
steel for structural purposes is that which is most nearly composed 
of iron and carbon, to the exclusion of other components. Finally, 
the author declares that good steel, properly worked, is the most 
useful of man’s productions, and may always be relied upon to do 
its full work to its utmost limit of capacity; but if the laws of its 
being are violated, it will as certainly respond, causing disappoint. 
ment and disaster. 





RENDERING Woop UNINFLAMMABLE. 

According to a statement recently published in the Journal of 
the Society of Arts, MM. Boudin and Douny, professors at the 
Ghent University, have reported to the Belgian Minister of Public 
Works respecting the practicability of rendering wood uninflam- 
mable. They find that, although it is not possible for wood to be 
rendered so fireproof that it cannot be destroyed by heat, yet it 
may be deprived to a considerable extent of its property of 
catching and communicating fire, and to this end it is suflicient 
merely to cover the surface with a suitable composition. It is not, 
however, sufficient that any particular substance or composition 
should possess the property of resisting fire ; other conditions have 
to be fulfilled. Thus the treatment ought not to involve any ex- 
pense disproportionate to the end to be attained, and must not en- 
tail delay in the execution of works in wood. The composition 
should not be capable of corroding metal work used in connec- 
tion with the wood. Easy application by means of a brush is an 
essential qualification for any fireproofing to be applied to existing 
structures. Injection methods are disapproved of, as tending to 
destroy the strength of the wood. Where the cost is not pro- 
hibitive, and for small pieces of wood, an injection of phosphate of 
ammonium is highly recommended. In the majority of cases, 
however, superficial coating with a brush is the only practical way 
of applying a fireproofing preparation ; but it must be remembered 
that, in this case, it is only possible to preserve woodwork from 
readily igniting from a limited and temporary fire. The best sub- 
stances for application in this way are cyanide of potassium and 
asbestos paint. 


A Frreproorine Process, 

The Martin fire-proofing process has been favourably reported 
on to the Franklin Institute by Professor Arthur Beardsley. It is 
admittedly difficult to render wood and textile fabrics permanently 
uninflammable ; the efficacy of most fire-proofing methods disap- 
pearing in time. It is claimed, on behalf of the Martin system, 
that it is cheap, easily applied, is not poisonous or corrosive, does 
not alter texture or colour, and is durable in its effects. The 
materials to be treated are dipped into a solution of the preserva- 
tive, and soaked for about 15 minutes ; or the preparation is ground 
as a paint with the usual pigments and oil, and applied with 
brush in the ordinary way. The composition is made up diffe- 
rently for different materials—one form of it being composed of 
glycerine (28° B.), 9°71 per cent.; carbonate of ammonia, 4°85 per 
cent.; chloride of ammonium, 38°84 per cent. ; cream tartar, 3°84 
per cent. ; oxalate of potash, 3°84 per cent.; and boracic acid, 88°84 
per cent. Professor Mott, of New York, who analyzed the prepa- 
ration, described tests made with the process by himself and 
Professor Doremus, which consisted in exposing woods, fabrics, 
and tissues treated by it to a temperature of 115° Fahr. in an oven 
for over seven months, during which time currents of dry and 
moist air were alternately passed through the chamber; the result 
being that the articles were as perfectly uninflammable after the 
test as before. It is said to be impossible to make articles properly 
treated by this preparation ignite even by the heat of 1 Bunsen 
burner. Stokers’ clothes and gloves, and woodwork near gas-flames 
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or steam-pipes, might be preserved by the use of this compound. 
It is acknowledged that the Martin preparation differs from several 
other fire-proofing compositions simply in the addition of glycerine ; 
bat it is to this admixture its permanence is said to be chiefly due. 


Tue CoMPOSITION OF AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 

Messrs. J. R. Appleyard and P. Kay have forwarded to the 
Chemical News the results of a duplicate analysis made by them of 
a sample of ammoniacal liquor rom the Bradford Corporation 
Gas- Works. Each constituent was estimated directly. The specific 

ravity was 1°035 at 16° C.=7° Twaddel. The ammonium sul- 
phide was supposed to exist as NH,HS, and the ammonium 
carbonate calculated to the formula (NH,)s; 2Cl, H,O (N,HyL,0,), 
although there was no proof as to its existing as such. The 
following results are in grammes per 100 c.c. :— 


Kay. Appleyard, 
Totalammonia. . »- - 2 + « e 2°91 “a 2°98 
Volatileammonia . . ... ss. 2°72 2°64 
Ammonium sulphocyanate . .. . 017 oe 0°16 
- carbonate. . . . « «+ 5°74 ee 5°722 
(CO, =3°22) (CO, =3'21) 
Totalsulphur. . . . -« «© «© «© « 0°638 on 0°63645 
Ammonium sulphide . ..... 0'936 eo 0'901 
(S = 0°585) (S= 0°563) 
a sulphite ° 0°156 ee 0152 
(S = 0°043) (S = 0°043) 
+ chloride . . .. s+ » 1°05 ee 1:03 
a sulphate . ...- - 00132 —.. 00133 
(S = 0°032. (S = 0:0032 
mv thiosulphate. . . . . trace ee trace 
- ferrocyanide. ... . 0°947 +s 0°998 








Private Birt LeGisLation.—Among the measures promised by 
the Government for the present session, as set forth in the Queen’s 
Speech at the opening of Parliament last Thursday, certain ‘ pro- 
posals” for diminishing the cost of Private Bill Legislation are 


included. 

Tue Gas-Licut on Tory Istanp.—In The Times on Monday last 
week appeared a letter from Dr. Tyndall setting forth the import- 
ance of the “ flash’? system in connection with lighthouse illu- 
mination; and he pointed out that this plan has been adopted 
with the new gas-light on] Tory Island, which, while being a re- 
volving light, is so arranged that, instead of allowing the beam to 
pass in the usual way over the eye of the mariner, it is chopped up, 
so to speak, into a group of sudden and powerful flashes. The 
value of this light is testified to by Captain Hetherington, who 
lately had an opportunity of testing its great power during a fog 
which was blowing across the island at intervals. Although he 
lost sight of the light itself, he distinctly saw the glare pierce 
through the fog a distance of 24 miles. When the fog-bank 
crossed the light itself, the glare showed fully 100 feet above it. He 
also states that on the 8rd of November last, in a south-west gale, 
thick and raining, he saw the Tory Light eight miles off; and he 
passed the Aranmore Light, with the same state of weather, three 
miles off, but did not see it, although it was considered a very good 
light. Dr. Tyndall adds: ‘‘I never wrote a word or used an 
effort to force it [the light] upon either England or Scotland; but, 
tomy own detriment, I pleaded that fair scope should be given 
to it in the land of its birth. To see the system I defended draw- 
ing from competent observers such testimony as that here placed 
— the readers of The Times is my sufficient reward and justi- 

cation.” 

Town Smoke anpD House Warminc.—Last Saturday evening, 
at the Society of Arts, Mr. A. E. Fletcher, F.C.S., Chief Inspector 
under the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Act, delivered an instruct 
tive lecture on the above subject. After dwelling at some length 
upon the different kinds of fogs prevailing in London, and other 
large towns, comparing their polluting qualities, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to describe the effects of the work done under the Smoke 
Abatement Acts, by the National Smoke Abatement Institution, the 
Manchester Steam-Users Association, &c.,in respect to minimizing 
the smoke nuisance. He maintained that before the pollution of 
the atmosphere can be got rid of, the community at large will 
have to take up the question with energy and perseverence. 
Before it is d perce to burn coal with economy and without smoke, 
three special conditions must be observed :—(1) There must be a 
sufficient supply of air; (2) this air must be mixed with the gases ; 
and (3) the temperature must be sufficiently raised. Any appa- 
Tatus conbining these three essentials must bring about the 
desired effect. At this point the lecturer, by means of a black- 
board and drawings, illustrated a stove constructed for this 
purpose, with an inlet for cold air, which had to pass through a 
woollen screen for purification, and an outlet-pipe for conducting 
the heated air to all parts of the building ; and from experiments 
which he had made at his own house this arrangement worked 
satisfactorily—causing economy of fuel, minimizing domestic 
labour, rendering the atmosphere purer, and affording an even 
temperature throughout the house. These gas-stoves are con- 
structed with an inlet for cold air, which has a curve on the top of 
it; then the air is brought into an air chamber, on its passage 
through which it is heated to a certain temperature ; thus, com- 
bined with the gas, producing perfect combustion with a great 
saving of gas. Briefly described, this stove with its inlet for cold 
alr, its outlet for heated air, and its arrangement for burning, 
esembles in most points the systems of regenerative gas-lamp, 
dapted for ventilation purposes ; and thus produces perfect com- 
ustion, economy of fuel, and a total exclusion of the atmospheric 
ollation at present experienced where gas is consumed. 





echnical Record. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 

The Annual Meeting of this Association was held last Thursday, 
at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street, E.C. The PREsIDENT 
(Mr. J. L. Chapman, of Harrow) occupied the chair. There was a 
good attendance of members and friends. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been taken as read, 

_ The following gentlemen were elected members of the Associa- 
tion:—Mr. H. Hamilton, Gas-Works, Chertsey; Mr. Raphael 
Herring, Gas-Works, Dover; Mr. Norton H. Humphrys, Gas- 
Works, Salisbury; and Mr. F. Mead, Gas-Works, Sutton. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. J. W. Helps, of Croydon) read 
the following report of the Committee for the past year :— 

In presenting the thirteenth annual report, the Committee beg to con 
gratulate the members upon the continued prosperity of the Association, 
which now numbers 78 members, five of whom were elected during the 
year just closed. 

Three meetings were held in the course of the past year, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. W. D. Child, of Romford, to whom the warmest thanks of 
the Association are due for his able presidency. 

The first meeting was held on the 10th of February, at the Guildhall 
Tavern, at which the President read his interesting Address. 

The second meeting took place on the 2nd of May, when the Association 
visited both Reading and Maidenhead. At Reading they were most kindly 
received, entertained, and shown over the works of the Reading Gas Com- 
pany, by the Chairman, Directors, and Engineer of the Company (Mr. E. 

aker, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.), who explained the difficulties he had had to 
encounter in constructing the new works, and the various methods em- 
ployed to overcome them. The Committee beg to recognize, in the most 

— manner, the courtesy and genial kindness displayed to the mem- 

rs of the Association by the Chairman, Directors, and Staff of the 

Reading Gas Company. The members of the Association were also much 
gratified by their visit to the Maidenhead Gas-Works, and were especially 
pleased with the novel manner in which the Engineer had overcome the 
difficult task of erecting so large a plant on so small a space. 

The third meeting was held at the Guildhall Tavern on the 10th of 
November, on which occasion a very useful paper was read by Mr. J. 
Somerville, giving a description of a regenerative tar-furnace. This paper 
was very fully and instructively discussed. Mr. C. W. Folkard also read 
a very valuable and thoughtful paper on “ Carbonization,” which, opening 
up as it did new lines for owed ry should be productive of benefit to the 
members by leading to investigations which may possibly serve as bases 
for future communications to the Association. 

The Committee are of opinion that the funds of the Association are in 
such a healthy state that they will be justified in again presenting each 
member with a copy of the printed report of the proceedings of the various 
District Associations for the year 1887. 

The Committee feel that much of the prosperity of the Association is 
due to the energy and ability displayed by the former Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. L. Chapman, who so ably conducted the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation from the date of its formation, on July 15, 1875, to the date of his 
election to the presidential chair in November last ; and from their know- 
ledge of the energy and ability of the present Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Helps, of Croydon, the Committee feel assured the Association will 
find in him an excellent successor to Mr. Chapman, and one who will con- 
tinue its career of usefulness, instruction, and sociability to its existing 
and future members. 

The balance-sheet shows the receipts for the year to be £32 0s. 6d. ; 
and the expenditure during the same period to be £34 7s, 4d. This with 
the sum of £43 4s. brought forward from 1886, leaves a balance in hand 
of £40 17s. 2d 

The PresipentT moved—‘“ That the Committee’s report be 
received and adopted and entered on the minutes.”’ 

Mr. C. Ganpon (Sydenham) seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously carried. 

The Presipent then read the following :— 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

GENTLEMEN,—It is now thirteen years since the Southern D s- 
trict Association of Gas Engineers and Managers was started. 
During the whole of this time I have had the privilege of serv- 
ing you as Secretary, and pleasant are the memories which to-day 
come to me as I recall the friendships that I have formed through 
my connection with the Association. 

I thank you for the position that you have placed me in to-day, 
and for the encouragement, ready and, I may say, substantial sym- 
pathy that you have extended to me in the days that have gone 
by. I have a clock in my dining-room which never allows me to 
forget the kindness of the members of this Association. The Com- 
mittee some short time ago asked me to take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of President ; but I was afraid the Association’s pres- 
tige might suffer at my hands, so I desired to remain in the place 
where brilliant talents were not so much needed, but where a little 
thoughtful industry might conduce to your benefit. I have now, 
however, emerged from the den of the Secretariat into the day- 
light of the Presidentship ; and trust by my earnest endeavours, 
and by the continuance of your kind generosity, to hand down the 
position undimmed to my successor. 

It is the habit of some societies to see everything that is 
beautiful in themselves, and everything that is the opposite 
in kindred associations. To me it is a genuine joy to recog- 
nize the harmonizing influence that all the District Associa- 
tions have had upon their members, bringing them together, and 
so breaking down the barriers that had separated,them in the days 
of yore. The unique position which the gas engineer fills, isolates 
him from his fellows. As a rule there is but himself of his pro- 
fession in the town in which he resides; and, being connected 
with a concern which is somewhat of a monopoly, he is looked 
upon suspiciously by the public. I do not know, nor can I explain 
why, complaints made to the manager of a gas-works should so 
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often contain about as much acidity as it is possible to put within 
the four sides of a sheet of note-paper. 

Our Association has for some time been somewhat stagnant in 
the increase of its members. But at the last meeting, there were 
five new members enrolled, and I am pleased to see that four more 
have been elected to-day ; so that our total membership is now 82. 
I do not think, however, that the usefulness of our society depends 
upon the number of its members (for it may easily become un- 
wieldy), but upon that personal interest which has been taken in it 
from its earliest days by those conducting its affairs, and especially 
by the sustained sympathy of the Past-Presidents. I should like 
to leave upon record at this time how much of our success has 
been due to the counsels of one who is no longer with us. I refer 
to Mr. James Eldridge, who made his office at Richmond the place 
for the transaction of our business, and his house the place for 
the reception of his hospitality. 

It has been wisely determined by the Association that only 
three meetings should be held in the year, instead of four as at 
the first. At the August meeting there was always a poor attend- 
ance; and it was unfair to ask any member to read a paper 
before such small gatherings. In the past year we had three 
well-attended meetings. At the first one, in February, we had a 
most interesting address from our President; and at the second, I 
think there were 50 members present. I refer to the morning, in 
May last, that we spent under the guidance of Mr. E. Baker and 
his Directors at the Reading New Gas-Works. The massive 
structure, the beautiful workmanship, and the many new depar- 
tures from traditional architecture and engineering impressed us ; 
and whatever our different ideas were as to whether we should or 
should not have carried out work in such a complete form, we all 
came away acknowledging that the works throughout had been 
conceived and constructed in a truly scientific spirit, and that they 
would be an ornament to that historic town, and, according to my 
views, & — benefit to the Company which has entrusted its 
destinies to the care of our member and their Engineer, Mr. Baker. 
We had the opportunity of seeing the designs of those works from 
foundation to chimney ; and throughout the careful attention to 
detail was as perfect as the tout ensemble was complete. Our 
President must have been delighted with the technical knowledge 
displayed ; for in no place is it of more consequence than in first 
construction. The adaptation of theory to the practical carrying 
out of works is one of the important branches that will be greatly 
benefited by improved technical education. The hospitality we 
received at Reading was of the generous order, and had something 
in common with the work we went to view. The visit to the 
Maidenhead Gas- Works, afterwards, was also very instructive; in- 
asmuch as the members had an opportunity of witnessing the very 
ingenious manner in which the Engineer had utilized the space at 
his disposal, and had succeeded in putting up a comparatively large 
plant on a very limited area. 

In these days when every question is so quickly ventilated either 
at Association meetings or in the columns of the professional 
journals, it often causes considerable anxiety to the Committee to 
obtain a paper that shall be worthy of your consideration. At 
our third meeting held in November last, we had read to us two 
papers, which were both instructive and interesting. I feel that 
we must do all we can to encourage members to lay their views 
before us upon any subject on which they have bestowed 
special attention; and no greater encouragement can they have 
than when they receive the hearty acknowledgments of this 
Association. Mr. Somerville, although somewhat driven in his 
time for preparation, laid before us a well-considered paper upon 
a ‘burning ”’ subject—the use of tar for heating retorts. The right 
moment was chosen by him for the purpose—a rising coke market 
in the Metropolis, with a stagnant, if not falling tar trade. The 
communication contained thoughtful theory put into careful prac- 
tice, with no imaginary or uncertain benefits, but certain and 
weighed results, giving the quantity of tar consumed and the 
increase in money-value as compared with coke burned under the 
same conditions. We were indebted to Mr. Folkard, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Heisch, jun., for an interesting paper upon carboni- 
zation. This was a lucid exposition of experimental work under- 
taken by these gentlemen. Some of their hypotheses were new 
and somewhat startling; but much time and trouble had been 
bestowed upon their experiments. I think the dearth of discussion, 
as was remarked by Mr. Goddard at the time, was due to no want 
of appreciation on the part of the members, but by the newness of 
the propositions, and the impossibility of debating a subject which 
required some consideration before it could be grasped. 

I have prepared some figures showing the increase in the gas 
undertakings with which the members of this Association are con- 
nected, which has taken place in the five years from 1881 to 1886. 
I have divided them into three classes—(1) The London and large 
Suburban Companies; (2) the smaller Suburban Companies; and 
(3) the Country Companies. According to the parliamentary re- 
ports from which I have obtained the information, I find that in 
1881 the total subscribed capital of all these Companies was, in- 
cluding borrowed moneys, £5,512,000; and in 1886 it had reached 
£6,600,000—being an increase in the six years of £1,088,000. The 
London and larger Suburban Companies have increased in this 
respect during that time by £728,000, or 21 per cent. on their sub- 
scribed capital; the ordinary Suburban Companies, by £79,000, or 
11 per cent.; and the Country Companies by £281,000, being 20 
percent. In 1881, the total quantity of coals consumed by these 
Companies was 892,000 tons; and in 1886, 1,153,000 tons—an 
increase of 261,000 tons. The London and larger Suburban Com- 





panies increased their consumption in this period by 197,000 tons, 
or 33 per cent., the smaller Suburban Companies, by 19,000 tons, 
or 27 per cent.; and the Country Companies by 44,000 tons, or 20 
per cent. The quantity of gas sold in 1881 by these Companies, 
independent of that used on the works, was 8172 million cubic feet; 
and in 1886, 10,978 million cubic feet—an increase of 2806 millions, 
The consumption in the case of the London and larger Suburban 
Companies advanced by 2109 million cubic feet, or 38 per cent, ; 
the smaller Suburban Companies, by 216 million feet, or 32 per 
cent.; and the Country Companies, by 481 million feet, or 24 per 
cent. In 1881 the total leakage and quantity of gas used on the 
works of these Companies was 731 million cubic feet, or 8°22 per 
cent. of the gas produced ; andin 1886, this had only increased to 
817 million cubic feet, and had reduced in percentage to 693, 
During these five years the reduction in the price of gas by the 
London and large Suburban Companies has been 7d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; and by both the smaller Suburban Companies, and the 
Country Companies, 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The unique position of London as the mart of the world is shown 
in the peculiar increase in the gas undertakings there—an average 
of one-third more than that of the Country Companies. Suburban 
London is treading closely upon its heels. 

In country places leakage is a serious item ; and the distributing 
plant must there be maintained in a high state of efficiency, 
Within the parliamentary limits of the gas undertaking at Harrow, 
there are sparsely populated districts through which the gas-pipes 
run for long distances ; in fact in one portion there are nine miles of 
mains to 70 consumers. It may be instructive if I refer to the 
improvement that was made by carefully overlooking our mains 
and service-pipes. In 1878—the unaccounted-for gas stood at 
2,122,000 cubic feet, or 9°47 per cent. of the gas produced. From 
this time steam-tube has been used for new service-pipes and for 
the replacement of old ones. My impression is that the use of this 
instead of the ordinary gas-tube is imperative. The expense of 
putting gas-tube into troughs and running with pitch cannot be 
borne by the smaller suburban or country undertakings ; whereas 
the steam-tube increases the original cost but slightly. By this 
means, and by attention to trivial escapes, by the year 1881, there 
was a reduction in the leakage of 660,000 cubic feet; and the 
unaccounted-for gas only represented 6°24 per cent. of the 
gas produced. This satisfactory progress was, however, soon 
impeded; for the Local Authorities just then proceeded with 
a system of main drainage through three miles of the country 
roads where our pipes were laid. The effect of this was 
to raise again the unaccounted-for gas to beyond 9 per cent. The 
former success, however, nerved me to again persevere with syste- 
matic testing of short lengths of pipe where the roads had been 
disturbed. Although the expense was large (part of which was 
paid by the sewer contractor), it was money wisely spent; for in 
1886 the unaccounted-for gas was reduced to 1,413,000 cubic feet— 
being 4°66 per cent. of the gas produced. In dealing with 
this matter, it is impossible to rest on your oars. We are again 
troubled with an increasing leakage, due to the exceedingly dry 
summer of the past year. The foundations of several houses that 
have been built for over 20 years have moved, so as to require 
underpinning. Six or seven gas-pipes were broken clean in half; 
and a considerable number of small leaks have been caused by the 
drawing of the joints. Although these were attended to as soon 
as discovered, the unaccounted-for gas in the past half year was 
2 per cent. more than in the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. Nothing can more clearly demonstrate, than the 
foregoing, the necessity for careful examination of mains and ser- 
vices. My experience tends to prove that the greater proportion of 
the leakage is to be found where the pipes are in the open country 
roads, rather than in roads where they are bounded by houses. 
Dividends are said to be made in the retort-house ; but they will be 
found a slippery store, unless careful provision be made to prevent 
them running away when they have passed from that domain. _ 

Within the last ten years considerable strides have been made in 
the improvement of the methods of consuming gas for illumination. 
We have just heard of a further advance in the new regenerative 
lamp invented by Mr. F. Siemens. Nothing, I venture to think, 
will contribute so much to extend the use of gas as this competition 
in the design and manufacture of properly-constructed burners. 
The lighting of the streets and of most of the railway stations 
was, not many years since, as medieval darkness when compared 
with the lighting of to-day. For comfort and brightness in an 
ordinary room, I consider the improved flat-flame burner, with 

en globe, to be the acme of perfection. With any lamp that 
} not allow the light to be thrown upon the ceiling, and thence 
reflected through the room, there is a peculiar dreariness, which is 
to me exceedingly unpleasant. ; 

The two systems of lighting, however, which are now receiving 
the special attention of inventors are the regenerative and the 
incandescent. The regenerative, of which there are a number of 
different makers, seems to be most adapted to the lighting of busi- 
ness premises and public places of resort, This method is cer- 
tainly ‘“‘ taking ” with the public, if one may judge from the number 
of the lamps that there are in use. One form in which it is almost 
perfect is in the reading-lamp, the light from which is strong, and 
some of the designs are very effective. The incandescent light 
came prominently before the world by an extraordinary prospectus, 
in which promises were made of alarming dividends, to be earned 
in an easy manner by investing £300,000, which did not seem 
altogether satisfactory. The Welsbach lamp has now been in 
public use for some time, but it does not seem to have 
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reached any great popularity. In the autumn of last year, I was 
in Vienna, which, I believe, was the birthplace of this light; but I 
observed but few of them in‘use there. The reason of the only 

tial success of the lamp is its fragility. A consumer of mine 

ught two to putin his shop. Hearing of his purchase, I called 
in one evening in order that I might have the pleasure of seeing 
them in operation ; but, before I arrived, they had collapsed. Being 
adetermined man, he went himself and bought some more of the 
cones; but although carefully packed, and carried in the hand, he 
arrived home with them completely shattered. This is the only 
trial I have known of in the Harrow district, although the place 
for their sale is within ten miles. I was present when some ex- 

riments were made with the Clamond burner a short time since ; 
and this light was exceedingly brilliant. I have not been able to 
examine it carefully; but, from its appearance and the report of 
its durability, for some particular places it may become a success. 
There cannot be a doubt that unless these burners can be strongly 
constructed, so as to be capable of carriage, they will in the end 
prove such a nuisance that they will have no claim upon the 
ordinary consumer. | 

Ventilation bears very closely upon the combustion of gas in 
the living rooms of a house. This necessity has often been re- 
ferred to as a drawback to the use of gas. Perhaps the objection 
may be right; but unventilated rooms must be unhealthy under 
any circumstances. I have found that if, as soon as the gas is 
lighted, a window be left slightly open at the top, adjusting it 
according to the condition of the atmosphere, the room may be 
maintained in a pleasant and comfortable state, without any of 
the oppressiveness of which complaint is so often made. If proper 
care is taken, it is but reasonable to suppose that gas should rather 
tend towards improved ventilation by causing a circulation of the 
air. It would be well if this prejudice with regard to the vitiation 
of air by the use of gas, which has certainly some hold upon the 
public mind, could be removed by experiments on this subject, 
showing where the excess of carbonic acid gas really is, whether it 
is not, in fact, to be found more in the places not lighted by gas 
rather than in those that are, and also whether it is not in much 
closer contact with the person where the gas-light is absent. 

It is somewhat peculiar that where low prices for gas are 
charged, there is often more dissatisfaction between the local 
authority and the gas company than where higher prices are main- 
tained. I certainly think that great care should be exercised to 
preserve a good understanding between gas companies and local 
authorities. Often some rather sharp letter or ill-advised clinging 
to an original price, which might be abated, or anyway discussed, 
creates a disagreeableness which is never overcome. ‘* The begin- 
ning of strife is as when one letteth out of water; therefore leave off 
contention before it be meddled with,’’ is the advice of the wisest 
man. Nothing will mar the prosperity of a gas company, or 
destroy the comfort of the engineer, more than a settled antagonism 
between these two powers. I take it to be the duty of every gas 
official to treat the local authority with due consideration, and to 
remember the benefits conferred upon the companies by their 
several Acts of Parliament, to some extent at the expense of these 
bodies. That portion of the Gas-Works Clauses Amendment Act 
of 1871 is quite on the lines of righteous law which compels 
the gas to be supplied to the public lamps at the lowest price 
in the district. I consider it is often to the gas company's interest 
to go beyond this, and charge even a lower price than that de- 
manded by the Act. In new roads where there are only few con- 
sumers, the public lamps are an advertisement. They show that 
the gas is there ready for whoever may desire it. The local 
authority is usually a large consumer ; although the gas is supplied 
at different points, the account is delivered in one amount, and 
causes no trouble in collection. Bad debts are an impossibility ; 
and therefore they can be left out of the calculation. 

A clause in the Act of 1871 to which I have just referred, enables 
& gas company to claim a deposit from every consumer according 
to the value of the gas he is likely to use—a reasonable safeguard ; 
but one which requires considerate handling. In the case of some 
companies almost every consumer, whatever his position or station 
in life may be, is compelled to place an amount of money in the 
company’s hands. This action I think to be unwise, and contrary 
to sound business principles, although, there is no doubt that many 
companies do prosper in spite of themselves. In my o inion, could 
the stringency of this claim be modified, although the: ven the bad 
debts would be slightly augmented, still the consumption of gas 
would increase in a much greater ratio. I look upon this clause 
as only a protective one, to be used when necessity compels—when 
either the person is known to be unstable or no satisfactory refer- 
ences are forthcoming. Ican quite understand the annoyance that 
18 so often felt at this demand, and at the determination of doing 
without gas rather than submit to it; while to many small trades- 
men beginning life, £2 or £3 taken out of their capital compels 

them to use other illuminants. 

The interesting article which appeared a short time since in the 
JournaL or Gas Ligutine by Mr. 8. Penny, upon the admission 
of air to the purifiers, deserves notice, although when it was pub- 
lished different correspondents desired to deny its originality and 
to consign it to ancient history. My experiments in this direction 

ave been satisfactory. The air at the Harrow Gas-Works is 
admitted in the hydraulic main at the furthest point from 
the exhauster, and then carried with the hot tar and gases 
as long as possible. In the summer season the purifiers remained 
unfouled for some months, and with but little deterioration in the 


irregular, although the heat of the retorts was high and regular. 
Sometimes 5 per cent. would not affect the luminosity, and at 
other times } per cent. was too much, according to the conditions of 


the purifying material. During the winter months the air admitted 


had to be greatly reduced, and often stopped altogether, on account 


of the reduction in the illuminating power. I do not know whether 

the cause of this was the oxide being fully charged with sulphur, 

or the passage of the gas being very rapid through small purifiers. 

A difficulty that first troubled me was the great increase in pres- 

sure; but this was overcome by placing the oxide in several tiers, 

and keeping the layers rather thin. Although only two-thirds of 
the material which had been used in the ordinary way was put 

into the boxes, they ran without the necessity of change as long as 
when they were filled with the larger quantity. During the hot 
weather, while this system was in use, there were very serious 
deposits of naphthalene in the inlet of the gasholder; and slight 

signs of it were also observed in the purifiers. After the pressure- 

gauges once showed a slight increase of pressure, it was but a day 

or so before the pipe was so blocked that it was necessary to steam 
it before a proper passage could be secured. One objection to taking 
in the air at the hydraulic is the increase in the amount of fixed 
ammonia in the liquor. At Harrow we make the liquor into sul- 
hate; and by using rather more lime, there has been no decrease 
in the quantity of the salt produced. 

Two systems are before the gas profession at the present time 
to facilitate still further the revival of oxide in situ—one is the 
process of Mr. Hawkins for carburetting the air; and the other 
the manufacture of oxygen gas to be used in place of the air. 
Complete experiments, I understand, are now proceeding at the 
Westgate works with this gas ; and I doubt not that before many 
months have passed we shall know from Mr. Valon, the value of 
this invention—whether or not there will be any gain by its adop- 
tion. If the whole purification of the gas from sulphuretted 
hydrogen can be made without any removal of the oxide until it 
is completely saturated with sulphur, it will be a great advance. 
There is not only the expense of removal and replacing on the 
change of purifiers that will be saved, but the larger one of opening 
up and turning the oxide for proper revivification. The space 
occupied for this is considerable; and the appearance and smell 
could comfortably be dispensed with. 

Experiments in the direction of the use of Weldon mud for 
purposes of purification have been lately occupying attention. About 
its real value, there is considerable difference of opinion. If, as is 
claimed for it, it reduces the sulphur compounds to an extra- 
ordinary degree, it will be a Koh-i-noor to all those engineers who 
are tied and bound by the sulphur clauses in their Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and beyond this will be beneficial to those smaller com- 
panies who, though not under these clauses, could, if it was 
unnecessary to enlarge their plant, remove these impurities at a 
minimum of expense. I question whether any material can be 
cheaper than bog ore or more convenient in its application for the 
removal of sulphuretted hydrogen. The composition of Weldon 
mud is as follows :— 





Oxide of manganese (MnOx). . . - . « « « 2478 
Chloride of calcium (CaClz). . . . - + « + 25°04 
Oxide ofcalcium (CaO) . . . . « «© «© « + 468 
Carbonate of calcium (CaCO,). . . . -. .- +. 260 
ES a ea ee 
Chlorides of magnesia, soda, and potash. . . . 1436 
Moisture at 212° Fahr. . . . . +--+. 1S 
Water lostonignition . . ..... + + 676 
Oxideclirom . «. - + + © © © © © te le RO 

99°66 


Theory and practice as to what temperature it is best that gas 
should leave the condenser, are still matters upon which there is 
a great divergence of opinion. If higher temperatures are more 
satisfactory than, or as satisfactory as lower ones, so much less 
capital will be needed upon this portion of the plant; and by so 
much the expenditure will be relieved. I am inclined to take sides 
with the advocates of the higher temperatures, where the scrub- 
bing and washing apparatus are complete. If it can be proved 
that the higher temperature is as good as, even if it is not better 
than the lower, it should be adopted, as it is never scientific to spend 
money or power on that which is unnecessary. In conversation 
with one of our members, I was very surprised to find that he 
was using in his finishing washers, water at a temperature of from 
70° to 90° Fahr., and was by this means removing considerably 
more of both carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen in this 
apparatus than he did when the water was at the ordinary tem- 
perature, and that water at 90° was the most effective. The 
reduction of the ammonia in the liquor seems almost a natural 
corollary ; but he assured me that he had tested it, and there was 
no decrease. 

The Sunday labour question has lately been a subject of discus- 
sion at the meetings of the Gas Committee of one of the large Corpo- 
rations. I cannot understand how the point at issue can be lost 
sight of. The one day of rest in seven is a divine appointment ; 
and for me that is a sufficient reason why, as far as possible, 
carbonizing should cease in my works. It also affects the social 
system of this country. Manufactories with but few exceptions are 
closed upon the Sunday. In small gas companies, pressed with 
heavy capital, it may not be possible to have sufficient storeage 
room for the cessation of work during the three darkest months ; 
yet if by any means they can then keep the supply without failure, 
surely it must be possible to discontinue work for twelve hours 





illuminating power. The quantity of air admitted was very 


out of every 168 during the other nine months of the year. With 
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large works it only needs the will to make the way. Every manu- 
facturer has to lay out his capital so as to do the work he 
needs in the six days of the week; and Gas Companies, 
and especially Corporations, should be called upon to do the 
same. I completely disagree with giving a higher rate of wages 
for Sunday labour, because it shows an intention to continue 
the full work instead of a desire to reduce it. If, when stokers are 
engaged, an arrangement is made with them that carbonizing shall 
not be carried on, unless through exceptional causes, they would 
be quite willing to undertake the work, when necessary, at an 
ordinary day’s pay. At my works when this is necessary, I 
employ the yard men. The stokers do not obtain more than two 
days’ rest a month at the best, as they are at work on the Sunday 
nights during their fortnightly turn of night work. Since the 
carbonizing has ceased on the Sunday, the men have improved in 
morale and steadiness ; and the returns obtained from the retort- 
house give every satisfaction. 

In the year 1885 I read, at a meeting of this Association, a paper 
upon the avoidance of stopped ascension-pipes. I then stated that 
the only perfect cure I had been able to find was an arrangement 
by which a continuously dripping stream of water was trickled 
down the ascension-pipe. This I have still in use with every bench 
of retorts. Whenever there is a cessation in the water supply, the 
pipes at once begin to clog; but since the day the arrangement 
was fixed, we have never been troubled with any of that hard 
pitchy stuff, the removal of which previously made retort-house 
life almost unbearable. It adds not only to the comfort but very 
much to the profit, as the keeping of these pipes clear enabies the 
gas to pass freely from the retort. The make per mouthpiece is 
even; and the heats are regular. The usual production from each 
retort (Q-shape, 9 feet long, 21 inches wide, and 15 inches high) is 
over 6600 cubic feet and often 7000 feet in the 24 hours. 

This year will be memorable as the last whole year in which 
the full City coal dues are payable under the old Metropolitan Act 
of Parliament. There will no doubt be 2 strong struggle on the 
part of the authorities to obtain a new Act to enable them to 
charge tolls somewhat on the same lines. The daily press is 
divided upon the question. The Standard in an article written 
early this year was in favour of maintaining them under somewhat 
altered conditions; whereas The Times on the same day had little 
to say in commendation of them, and in closing the article des- 
cribed them as ‘‘ doomed.’ In years gone by, when all coals came 
to London by sea, and the conveniences of the River Thames were 
necessary to discharge them, and to send them on to their different 
destinations, there was some reason for these tolls. But at the 
present time they are militating against all industries in the 
Metropolis where coal is a necessity, and driving them away from 
its locality. London has quite enough to pay for the carriage of 
its coal, which is often more than its prime cost, without having 
heavy duties placed upon it. In Suburban London, it would be 
utterly unfair to tax the places again with tolls from which they 
receive no benefit whatever, and have about as much to do with 
them as they have with the city rates of Timbuctoo. 

Sanitation is an ever-progressive science. One of its unsolved 
problems has been the disposal of the gases in the sewers. I am 
glad to see that coal gas is again coming to the front on this im- 
portant matter, and is going to solve the unsolved. For some time 
we have heard of Mr. Keeling’s system for ventilating sewers, 
whereby he proposes to eject the sewer gases by means of a coal- 
gas burner placed in the base of a column with a revolving cowl 
upon the top. The burning gas draws the gas from the sewers ; 
and in its passage through the chamber heated by the former, the 
deleterious qualities are completely destroyed, and, by means of the 
cowl, the burnt air is passed on into the atmosphere. I have seen 
the apparatus at work at Ealing; and from the report of a 
Local Board Engineer, it seems to be answering its purpose well. 
Ventilation of sewers in the past has been often worse than no 
ventilation— the evil being simply distributed in the atmosphere, 
instead of allowing it to remain where it would perhaps do less 
harm. I have noticed over and over again that when the common 
method of sewer ventilation is carried out, there is a constant 
correspondence in the local press as to the extraordinary compounds 
of smell that are to be found in the neighbourhood of the venti- 
lators. Mr. Keeling claims to destroy a very large quantity of 
gas with each of these burners; and according to theory, I believe 
he is right. He says that the rapid passage from the sewer of the 
gas intensifies the heat of the burner, so that it is able to con- 
sume however much may pass through it. The burner is 
constructed to consume about 5 to 8 cubic feet per hour; so that 
the cost of the gas will be but trifling. It will no doubt need, 
for it to work efficiently, that the sewers should be districted; 
but this is always necessary where any attempt at proper ventilation 
is made. I think that this invention has a great future. Itisa 
sightly object, having the same appearance as an ornamental lamp- 
post ; and its effect seems to be perfect. 

We stand to-day face to face with a state of things in the social 
management of gas undertakings which will have to be grasped 
by every engineer and manager. Whether there is truth in the 
statements made in the daily papers as to the amount of money 
received by our profession in the form of improper commission, 
or, speaking plainly, as bribes, there can be no doubt that a con- 
siderable amount of this illicit and illegal business is carried on. 
I can only express my thanks to the Editor of the JourRNAL oF 
Gas Licutine for his powerful articles on this subject. I felt 
after reading them, that I was compelled to say peccavi, in that 
I had taken no active part in condemning such unrighteousness, 





but had been simply content not to do so myself, and so passed by 
these acts of perfidy in others. Ido trust now that the public 
observation is stirring up our thoughts and considerations, the 
result shall be such as to cause the utter extinction of these 
malpractices. The matter will have to be sifted. Because in 
other commercial undertakings the same evil happens, and therefore 
it is not worse with us than with them, is reasoning that will not 
hold water. Many men from habit, and from following predecessors 
who have set the mischief going, have received and are now 
receiving that which they ought not to receive; and who upon 
consideration, the truth being clearly brought before them, will, I 
have no doubt, discontinue the practice at once. Others there are 
who will stick to all they can lay hold of until it is wrested from 
their grasp, or until they are tabooed by all honest men. This 
commission system must die. If it be a natural death, so much 
the better for all concerned ; but if not, means must be taken to 
crush it out. There can be no compromise. I observe that one 
large London Company has given notice that it intends to do busi- 
ness only with firms that will faithfully agree to have nothing to do 
with this system of commissions. I do trust that boards of directors 
and corporations, in this emergency, as they are supported by their 
officers, will not forget them, neither from a desire to increase the 
dividend nor to decrease the price of gas. The gas engineer’s or 
manager’s position is full of responsibility and anxiety, and should 
be recognized as such, and not paid for at the price of common 
labour. Rumours do fly abroad of directors, who were exceedingly 
liberal under the old conditions of things, becoming the veriest 
skinflints under the effect of the powers of the sliding scale. 

In conclusion, I would thank Mr. Helps for the great care and 
trouble he has bestowed to make this meeting a success; and to 
ask you, gentlemen, to sustain him in his position of secretary, in 
the same hearty manner that you supported me in days gone by. 


Mr. W. D. Curtp (Romford): I rise to propose a vote of thanks 
to our President for his address this evening. He has referred to 
topics of great interest to us; and I am sure they well deserve our 
hearty consideration. To the processes of manufacture he has 
touched upon, we must give our careful attention; and the manner 
in which he has treated them will open up questions of interest. 
He has alluded to one subject—the question of commissions— 
which at present is exciting a great deal of interest among the gas 
community. There is no doubt that we should all—and all are 
anxious, I hope—to live as honest men before the world. It has, 
however, appeared to me sometimes whether there is not more 
being made of this matter than should be made by the leading 
organ of the profession—whether we are not holding ourselves up 
too much before the public, and asking for too much criticism. I 
do not think any of us would desire to rest under the stigma of 
taking commissions for the wrong transaction of business. But 
it is almost questionable whether there may not be something of 
= crop up amongst us; and we may hold ourselves up as 

eing too righteous. Perhaps it is not proper to criticize the re- 
marks that have been made by our President in this way; but I 
will ask you to thank him heartily for the manner in which he has 
dealt with the various subjects he has brought before us in his 
interesting address. 


Mr. G. Livesry: I have been asked, Sir, to second this vote 
of thanks. I think that perhaps it would be better in future 
that some younger member should be asked to undertake this 
duty—not that I have any objection to it, nor that I have any 
desire to shirk it, because it is a duty that one can perform with 
the greatest heartiness. I am quite sure, Sir, that in your posi- 
t‘on of President you will do as much honour to the Association, 
as you have done to it in your position as Secretary ; and the ex- 
cellent address with which you have favoured us on the present 
occasion only gives us a promise of what you are going to do for 
us in the year to come. We can all join most heartily in the 
vote of thanks for that address. I am not going to criticize 
it in any way; but perhaps I may be granted a little latitude, 
and I may be allowed to say one or two words in reference to the 
subject which the worthy proposer of this vote has mentioned. I 
believe that the conductors of the Journau (which is an honour to 
the profession) are not going too far in what they say. I believe— 
I am sorry to be obliged to believe — that they have informa- 
tion which we do not possess. Honest men such as the pro- 
poser of this resolution would have very little experience, or very 
little knowledge of what is going on in the world; but if we 
can get behind the scenes a little, and if we can have as 
I did last week, an experienced traveller telling me how a large 
business has been built up by the modern principle, one ought to 
say—by these commissions—it makes us believe that what has 
been said has not been too strong. Perhaps Mr. Child and others 
have not had commissions offered to them ; but that is no measure 
of what is done. Therefore I feel that it is the bounden duty of 
every man in the profession not to attempt to underrate the gravity 
of the case, but to do all he can to stamp out such an iniquitous 
system—iniquitous to the traders, and highly detrimental to the 
great number of honest men that exist in the gas profession. I 
have heard of this in other professions; and I believe that the gas 
profession contains as many—I am inclined to think it contains a 
larger proportion of honest, fair-dealing men than any other busi- 
ness that you can meet with. I know that the gas business, as 
far as dealings with our consumers are concerned, will compare in 
honest trading with any other business in the kingdom; and 
therefore, if we set our faces against this system, I believe we shall 
be able to stamp it out. Pardon me for this digression; and let 
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me ask you now to join heartily in a unanimous vote of thanks to 
our President. 

The motion was carried with applause. 

The PresmpentT: I thank you very much. I shall hope to do 
my duty at the next two meetings ; and trust that we shall have a 
pleasant outing at the first one and a good paper at the second. 
Perhaps some gentleman whois experimenting just now will under- 
take to give us a paper in November, and continue his lines of 
thought until that time, when he will interest us as we always have 
been at our November meetings. 


This concluded the business portion of the meeting; and the 
members afterwards dined together. 





A NEW REGENERA'TIVE GAS-LAMP. 

The great progress which has been made in recent years in the 
construction of gas-lamps has made clear the principle that the 
light obtained from gas depends upon the 
heat imparted to the solid particles of 
carbon contained in it. In the gas bur- 
ners ordinarily employed, the great bulk 
of the heat is wasted. A new lamp, how- 
ever, has been introduced by the Marsh 
Light Company, Limited, of No. 120, 
Portland Street, Manchester (of which 
the Managing Director is Mr. J. Greenall), 
in which this loss is compensated for to a 
large extent by imparting heat to the air 
supplying the flame; this heat being ob- 
tained from the escaping products. This 
has, of course, been done by the makers 
of various other lamps; but it is claimed 
for this new light, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, that the heat- 
ing arrangements are so simple in con- 
struction that there is not the slightest 
fear of their becoming choked—a com- 
mon complaint with most lamps of this 
type. 
One of the principal features in this 
light is the insulation of the ring from 
the burner, and the prolongation of the burner to carry off the 
heat and prevent carbonaceous and sulphurous deposits on the 
ring, with a series of perforations above the flame for the ad- 
mission of hot air. To overcome another difficulty met with in 
some lamps in which the oxygen supplied to the flame is not 
brought into sufficiently intimate connection with the gas, the light 
has been designed so as to ensure the thorough oxygenation of the 
gas by compression of the hot air and the issuing gas. A further 
matter requiring careful attention is the quality of air supplied to 
the flame. Burners may frequently be seen from which are issuing 
smoky flames, depositing soot upon the ceilings, or others burning at 
so bigh a pressure that the carbon has not sufficient time to be con- 
sumed—the flame, as a consequence, giving very poor results. In 
other burners, the flame is supplied with an excess of air; the result 
being an impoverished light. The manufacturers of the Marsh 
Lamp have thoroughly investigated these causes of deficient light 
and imperfect combustion, and have therefore designed the lamp in 
such a way as to ensure the proportion of air being in a direct 
ratio with the quantity of gas consumed; and the resulting light 
is of the very greatest brilliancy, and of a pure white colour. With 
regard to economy in the consumption of gas, it is claimed that 
1000 cubic feet of gas burned in these lamps gives a lighting power 
equal to 4000 cubic feet consumed with an ordinary batswing 
burner. Special attention has also been paid to the arrangement 
of the lamp, so that it may be readily fixed as a ventilating light, 
by which means not only can the whole of the combustion pro- 
ducts be removed from the room, but the vitiated atmosphere can 
also be induced to follow the current, and be completely carried 
away. The lamp and fittings are tastefully and artistically de- 
signed ; and where they have already been adopted, they have given 
entire satisfaction. 








Coat Or anp Gas Deposits.—According to Professor Lesky, 
the buried bed of vegetation which has become what is now known 
and used as the Pittsburgh coal-bed, 12 feet thick, must have 
originally been as much as 150 feet in depth; it having been 
compressed to its present size, as the coal-bed, by the action of 
heat and the pressure of the strata of layers of sand which were 
deposited. 

Tue Water Suppiy or Bertin.—We learn that, owing to the 
yearly increasing consumption of water at Berlin, steps are being 
taken by the Water Committee of the Berlin Municipality for 
the erection of additional water-works, It is proposed to construct 
new works on the north shore of the Muggelsee, large enough to 
furnish, together with the existing works at Charlottenburg and 
Tegelu, a water supply for 2} millions of inhabitants, reckoning 
about 23 gallons per head per day all the year round. The ground 
needed for the new works at the lake shore will cover an area of 
11 acres; whilst 67 acres are wanted for the principal works. It 
is in contemplation to construct four independent filtering works, 
each with eleven filter-beds and a pure water reservoir. The 
Muggelsee station is to supply 882 million gallons of water in the 
24 hours. The Berlin Municipality will shortly be called upon to 









MR. LEWIS T. WRIGHT ON COAL DISTILLATION. 
At the Meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemi- 
eal Industry at Burlington House on Monday last week—Mr. D. 
Howanrp in the chair—Mr. Lewis T. Wricut, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
F.C.S., General Manager of the Nottingham Corporation Gas 
Department, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Studies in Coal Distillation.” 
A brief abstract of the paper appeared in the Journat last week ; 
and we now give the full text :— 


1.—Injluence of the Distillation Temperature on the Quality of 
the Tar. 

The coal used in the following experiments is a caking coal of 
very excellent quality, found on the borders of Yorkshire and 
Derbysh‘re, and much esteemed for its gas-making properties. 
This coal is distinguished by the letter W. An average sample, 
drawn from the bulk, was found to contain 2°26 per cent. of 
moisture at 100° C., and gave, on analysis, the following numbers 
(dried at 100°) :— 


CE 6 s+ 8 + Sw eee 
Hydrogen. So Vu, Xe. 
Nitrogen . 2 © 4, te (0 ete ee 
a ae a ee eee | 
Oxygen é ee ae ee 
Bes Fak ore GS 0 ee 

100°00 


The practice employed in gas-works of judging of the tempera- 
ture of distillation by the appearance of the retort at the end of 
the charge, when all the gas has been expelled from the coal, has 
led to a very general over-statement of the temperature actually 
employed for the expulsion of the volatile constituents. Pyro- 
metrical observations were made throughout the following experi- 
ments with a Murrie pyrometer, the bulb of which was immersed 
in the coal during the distillation ; but the results thus obtained 
without a complete knowledge of all the circumstances, it is thought 
might be misleading. It would be necessary, in order to give the 
observations (which were made at regular time intervals) their full 
meaning, to be able to state the quantity of gas being evolved from 
the coal during these intervals. It was not, however, convenient to 
make these latter observations. Briefly, the highest average tem- 
perature observed in time basis during a charge was 800° C., and 
the lowest was 600°C. Between these ranges the following experi- 
ments were made.* 

The coal was distilled in a setting of seven (double) through clay 
retorts (18 in. by 16in. by 18 ft.) at various temperatures, requiring 
from five to eight hours to completely gasify the volatile constitu- 
ents of the charge of 2 cwt. of coal per retort of 9 feet length. 
Under these circumstances, the coal yielded various amounts of gas 
ranging from 6600 to 12,000 cubic feet per ton ; and the retorts were 
gasifying the volatile constituents of the coal at the rates of from 
50 to 137 cubic feet per superficial foot of internal heating surface 
per 24 hours. 

The following table, giving the average results obtained, will 
serve to convey a far better idea of the conditions of distillation 
than would the pyrometrical observations :— 








; ’ 
| Gas made per : 
Duration of Superficial Foot of a... | Fixed Carbon 
Charge. Retort Heating ns 16° Cc in Tar. 
Surface. “4 2 
Hours. Cubic Feet. Per Cent. 
8 60 1°084 8°69 
7 62 1-103 11°92 
6 | 91 1°149 15°53 
5 133 1204 24°67 
| 








Five samples of tar were drawn off for examination. The specific 
gravities and yields of gas per ton of coal on the days when the 
tar samples were collected were as follows :— 

Specific Gravity of Tar Yield of Gas per Ton 
at 15°5° C, in Cubic Feet. 


6,600 
So ere | 
eee 
1154 . 10,162 
1206 . 11,700 


The tars were distilled in a cast-iron experimental tar-still, 
capable of dealing with 20 gallons at a charge. This still is fitted 
with all the conveniences of a large still, and is heated by a 
specially constructed arrangement of gas-burners, which affords a 
perfectly controllable means of heating. The anthracene oils are 
driven off with steam ; and the pitch is not softened, but is hard 
pitch, not twisting at temperatures below 100°C. The various 
fractions made are generally crude naphtha, light oil, creosote, and 
anthracene oil. 

There are certain inevitable losses on the distillation of tar, such 
as the loss of the very volatile constituents of the first oils, not 
condensable by the ordinary cold water condenser ; the coke that 
settles on the bottom of the still, and is not run off with the pitch ; 
and also the loss of tar by the constant use of the dipping-rod. 





* Had the average temperatures been stated on the basis of the volume 
of gas evolved, the difference would not have been so great. The bulk of 
the gas leaves the coal at about 600° C. ; and the gasification proceeds just 
so fast as the heat of that grade is poured into the coal. There is, of 
course, some superheating of the gas after it leaves the coal; and this is 





vote £200,000 for the construction of the Muggelsee station. 


the more as the rate of gasification is higher. 
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The various results obtained will be found summarized in the 
following table in weight percentages :— 


Specific gravity of tar. 1086 .. 1102 .. 1140 .. 1154 .. 1206 


Ammonia water .. 120 .. 108 «.. 104 ~=«.. +1105 ~ = =«.. 083838 
Crude naphtha. .. 917 .. 905 .. 378 .. 345 .. 0995 
Light oil. . . ee «TE. 284. .. SB . OO 
Creosote . ‘ - G4 =. BEB OL. B7T80 Cw. ATSB Cjww «14 
Anthracene oil. . . 2032 .. 1557 .. 1818 ..1377 .. 12280 
PO. Sc ere SE. -. OOO . «. OC .. 467 ... CHO 


The crude naphthas obtained were distilled in small glass retorts 
with thermometer bulb placed in the liquid } inch from the bottom 
of the retort, according to the usual method employed for the valua- 
tion of these oils. 

The proportions of the distillates (by volume) coming over at 
120°, 140°, and 170° were noted; and the oils volatile up t> 140° 
were redistilled, and the quantity by volume related to the original 
crude naphtha coming over up to 100° taken. In the following 
table the percentages obtained at 100° are from the 140° fraction :— 




















| Volatile at 
Specific Weight i... a. i. eee 
Gravity of Percentage of | of Crude 
Tar. Crude Naphtha.| Naphtha 15°5° C, 100° | 120° 140° | 170° 
! 
1-096 9170 | 0-909 72| 74 | 90%) 58% 
1°102 9°050 | 0929 103 9 273 | 53% 
1°140 3-730 | 0-925 213| 24] 434 653 
1°154 3°450 0°932 174 184 | 394 | 592 
1°206 0°995 0°915 29 41 614 | 794 
| } 
‘ 120° 140° 
By calculating the fractions j9G5 7955 j4oe, 79s 88 Volume per- 
’ , ’ 


centages on the tar, the following numbers are obéained :— 


























ities | Volume Pemooaingne of various 
Grainy of | Percentage 

ae Nophtha, ff 120° | 140° 

| 10° | Y2e “we 6} CT 

| | bests 
1-086 1096 =| 085 | 0-82 252 | 38-10 
1°102 10°73 | 115 | 097 201 | 274 
1140 459 | 100 | 110 089 =| «(1°02 
1154 4:27 | 075 | 079 090 | 0-86 
1-206 1°31 0°38 | 0°54 027 | O24 








* By doubling the results in this column the percentage of 50 per cent. benzo; 
yielded by the tar can be approximately obtained. 

The paraffins in the five samples of crude naphtha were deter- 
mined by dissolving them in nitro-sulphuric acid, and distilling out 
the paraffins from the nitro-compounds. The results obtained were 
as follows :— 

Percentage by Volume 


Specific Gravity of Crude Naphtha 


of Tar. as Paraffins. 
i ee oe eee ee 
ee 1°5 
A Se ae eee: 
i a ae er ee 


The five samples of light oil obtained were distilled, and frac- 
tions at 160° and 180° noted— 




















. Volume Weight Specifi Volatil 
Pe -y Percentage Desuetiane Gravity a 

Tar of Light of Light of Light | 

rl Oil. Oil. Oil. |  1eoe | 18 

— | | as Sane 

1086 | 11°70 | 10-500 0-975 | 865 | 18°60 
1102 8-41 7-460 0-978 | 25 | 16-00 
1140 | 628 | 4470 o-o74 | 65 | 82:50 
1154 | = 8-01 | 2-590 0:992 85 | 21°75 
1°206 | 0-69 |  0°567 0-992 29°5 | 42-50 





The volume percentages of the j;; and ons distillates of the 
light oils are— 











Volume percentage of 
Specific Gravity shells liad ‘Tua Sag - i 

of Tar. | 160° 

160° isu? 

i— 

1-086 0-41 1°76 
1°102 0-21 | l-i4 
1149 0°34 | 1°36 
1154 011 055 
1-206 014 015 








The specific gravities of the creosote and anthracene oils at 
43° C. were— 














Specific | Creosote, RAs | Anthracene, 
Gravity of : } Riis 
Tar Percentage Specific Percentage Specific 

° by Weight. Gravity. by Weight. Gravity, 
1-086 26°45 0-999 20°22 3 
1:02 | 25°83 1004 =| = 15°57 1068 
1140 | (27-29 1008 =| 18°03 | 1-098 
1°154 | = - 27°88 1012 | = 13°77, | 1-095 
1-206 «| 19°44 1:024 12°28 | — 1-085 

| 








The tar acids in the crude naphthas, light oils, and creosotes were 
by volume— 








Tar Acids. 
Specific Gravity ne ae ee denen = ws 
of Tar. Crude Naphtha. Light Oil. | Creosote, 
1°086 13 B4 35 
1'102 9 34 29 
1:140 8 29 28 
1'154 9 31 27 
1°206 6 22 20 








The anthracene oils were tested for anthracene by the Meister. 
Lucius test. The percentage of pure anthracene by weight of tar 
was as follows:— 


Specific Gravity of Tar. Percentage of Anthracene. 


ae ee ee 
ee, a i 
Sats bees we + so 
Pr i I i 
1206...» « sevens s CR 


The creosotes from the 1°206 and 1:154 sp. gr. tar were almost 
solid with naphthalene. All the other tars yielded perfectly fiuid 
creosotes. The oils coming over at 100° from the naphthas are at 
their maximum in the 1°102 sp. gr. tar. The naphthalene makes 
its appearance prominently in the 1°154 sp. gr. tar. The anthra- 
cence is at its maximum in the 1°14 sp. gr. tar. The diminution of 
the tar acids (phenolic bodies) and the middle oils with increase of 
temperature is very marked. 

The following instance is a further proof that the tendency of 
increased temperature in the distillation of coal is to destroy pre- 
ferably the light oils intermediate between the crude naphtha and 
creosote. A tar, having a specific gravity of 1°23, at 7° C., by 
weight, obtained from a mixture of Yorkshire and Derbyshire 
coals, distilled at high temperatures, showed the following per- 
centage composition :— 


Ammoniacal liquor. . . . . 439 _ 
Crude naphtha... . . . 411 sp. gr. 0°922 at 15°5° C. 
ey ee _ — 
Pe ae oo om cc SD » 1015 at 430°C. 
Anthraceneoil.... . 12°14 » 1°094 at 43°0° C. 
eee 59°14 - 
98°77 
The following are the results of tests of crude naphtha :— 
At100° . . . . . 85°50 per cent. 
eee 
wee sess « BO +n 
» 170°... . . 6600 ,, 


Here the ordinary light oils are practically absent; and as soon 
as the crude naphtha (rich as regards benzols) had come over, solid 
naphthalene made its appearance. 

The manner in which the gravity of the products in regard to 
boiling points increases with higher temperature of coal distillation 
is a very prominent feature, both in these experiments as well as 
in practice. 

There are present in notable quantity in the lighter oils certain 
indifferent hydrocarbons other than paraffins. These are not attacked 
by concentrated or fuming sulphuric acid in the cold, and very 
rarely by cold concentrated nitric acid, yet are nitrifiable with 
warm nitro-sulphuric acid. These, which may be hexahydroben- 
zenes, are now being investigated, together with the olefines and 
the tar alkaloids, &c., in the tars of various pyrogenic origin. 


II.—Injfluence of the Distillation Temperature on the Sulphur 
Compounds other than Sulphuretted Hydrogen occurring 
in Coal Gas. 

It has been commonly understood amongst gas manufacturers 
during the last 35 years that the compounds of sulphur, other than 
sulphuretted hydrogen, occurring in coal gas, are increased in 
amount as the distillation temperature of the coal rises. The 
sulphur existing in crude coal gas in these forms is known to be 
principally in the condition of carbon bisulphide. During the past 
five years, I have had frequent opportunities of observing the 





manner this sulphur is increased with a higher temperature 
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of the retorts used for distilling coal for the manufacture of 
illuminating gas. 

In all the cases quoted, the gas was made in clay retorts with the 
nsual form of gas plant; and the extent of the heat employed 
may be gathered from the quantity of gas made per ton of coal, 
which is alwavs stated in cubic feet, corrected to the standards of 
60° Fahr. and 30 in. bar. (saturated with water vapour). The sulphur 
other than sulphuretted hydrogen in the washed, but otherwise 
unpurified gas, is stated in terms of grains per 100 cubic feet of 
purified gas. 

First Case.-—Coal W—same as that previously mentioned. The 
loss of weight, at 100° C., 2°26 per cent. (moisture). The following 
was the result of the analysis of the sample, dried at 100° C. :— 
Carbon, 81°92; hydrogen, 5°39; sulphur, 1°97; nitrogen, 1°28; 
oxygen (by difference), 6°88; ash, 4°56—total, 100. 





Grains of | Sulphur other 





a —_ aa Sulphur other |than HS per 100 
Cubic Feet, |than H2S per 100} _—iparts by 
, Cubic Feet. |Weight of Coal. 
Average of 8 experiments 11,620 44°17 0°033 
_ 2 ys ; 10,772 36°93 0°025 
a ‘ ” 9,431 26°75 0-016 
5 ” | 8,370 19°16 0°010 
7 9 ; 6,896 13°91 0-006 








Second Case.—This was coal from the Silkstone seam (Coal A). 
The loss of weight, at 100° C., was 3°92 per cent. (moisture). The 
following was the result of the analysis of the sample, dried at 
100° C.:—Carbon, 78°81; hydrogen, 6°07; nitrogen, 1°78; sulphur, 
2:42; oxygen, 7°81; ash, 3°11—total 100. 


} a | 7 7 
| Grains of | Sulphur other 
ae "oe Sulphur other than H,S per 100 


|than H28 per 100) parts by 





| i. wont 
| Cubic Feet. |" Cubic Feet. |Wetens of Coal. 
Average of 5 experiments 11,190 40°52 0-029 
” 6 ” ‘ 7,562 27°00 0°018 








Third Case.—This was cannel coal (coal T). The loss of weight, 
at 100° C, was 6°54 per cent. (moisture). The following was the 
result of the analysis of the sample, dried at 100° C.:—Carbon, 
72°50; hydrogen, 6°02; nitrogen, 1°32; sulphur, 1:16; oxygen, 
11°92; ash, 7°08—total, 100. 





| : | Grains of | Sulphur other 
— | Yield of Coal Sulphur other than H2S per 100 





|  perTon. than Hi Sper 100 arts b 
| Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. ‘Weight of Goal. 
Average of 6 experiments . | 10,047 31°74 0°020 
‘< 10 ” , | 9,852 24-00 0°015 
. 7 ss 7,853 20°30 0-010 
s 6 ™ 7,125 20°75 | 0-009 








III.—Influence of the Distillation Temperature on the Yield of 
Ammonia from Coal. 

The results obtained from individual experiments lasting 24 
hours have never been very determinate ; and it appears that there 
is sone cause, other than the temperature of retorts, at present un- 
known, operating as a disturbing element. The averages of large 
numbers of experiments, however, always bring out the fact that at 
very low distillation temperatures the yield of ammonia is low ; 
that a medium temperature brings out a maximum; and that, 
beyond this, higher temperatures result in a slightly diminished 
production. 

_ The following case—where the coal W (the analysis of which has 
been given) was employed—is typical of a great many that have 
been obtained, and will serve as well as the recital of a large num- 
ber of experiments, to illustrate the tendency :— 











Percentage by 


Yield of Ammonia Weight of Coal as 


Yield of Coal per Ton. 





Cubic Feet, per Ton of Coal. Ammonia. 
11,620 7411 0°331 
10,162 7894 oe 

9,431 7504 0°335 
7,512 | 6391 0'285 





In this case the maximum yield of ammonia is with the make of 
19,162 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal. 


Discussion. 


The Cuarrman said the ‘meeting had to thank Mr. Wright for 
his paper, which was of the highest value. The whole problem 


of the distillation of coal was one of extreme perplexity; and to | 


get the greatest yield of gas of the highest quality was the aim of 


every gas maker. From the point of view of the residuals, one , 





never knew from day to day which of the various products of coal 
tar would be the principal one—the one of most value. It was 
only by having such experiments as those which Mr. Wright had 
been carrying out that the gas engineer could be prepared to pro- 
duce the most valuable result, as it might be required ; and there- 
fore a paper like the one that had just been submitted was not 
merely of present, but of future value. 

Dr. ARMsTRONG said he wished to express his appreciation of the 
paper, which was interesting and yery valuable. Mr. Wright was 
doing a great deal towards removing the stigma which had been 
put upon the gas profession, of not having taken any part in 
investigating their own industry; and there could be no doubt 
that these investigations of his would be of immense value. If he 
(Dr. Armstrong) understood the author of the paper correctly, he 
implied that the light naphthas he obtained at low temperatures 
were rich in benzene (‘* No, No.”) He seemed to infer that the 
benzene was destroyed as the temperature was raised ; but as to 
this, he (the speaker) was not quite clear. 

Dr. C. Meymorr Tipy wished to express the satisfaction he felt 
in having a paper from Mr. Wright, especially knowing, as he did, 
the extreme care with which he conducted his work. He would 
only refer to one matter, and that was the question of the amount 
of sulphur other than sulphuretted hydrogen which was produced 
in the manufacture of gas. Sulphur was produced in gas according 
to the quantity evolved from the coal distilled. He (Dr. Tidy) had 
always given advice to gas companies to this effect: If they kept 
down the quantity of gas to 9500 cubic feet per ton of coal car- 
bonized, they would only have 25 grains of sulphur other than 
sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas—that was taking the average of 
coals used in gas-works. If this quantity was exceeded—if they 
aimed at getting 10,000 cubic feet and more—they would have 
something like 40 grains. It was, however, very difficult to con- 
vince gas directors that it was to their interest—and he spoke very 
decidedly upon this subject—never to allow the production of gas to 
exceed 9500 cubic feet per ton of coal. (Laughter.) They could not 
persuade directors that it was cheaper to keep the sulphur out of 
the gas than to take it out when once it was in. Their idea of a 
good gas-maker was the man who obtained most gas out of the 
coal. This was nonsense. He must say that he felt very strongly 
indeed on this subject. He had had a great deal to do with it; 
and he was perfectly clear that it was absolutely wrong from any 
point of view that the gas should ever exceed 9500 cubic feet from 
aton of coal. They were told that directors were not satisfied, and 
shareholders did not like it; but, as he had said, this was nonsense. 
They would soon find it to their interest to keep down to this 
quantity. He was not, however, going into the reasons for this. 
He gave these figures as the result of his own observations in 
upwards of 100 experiments. He wished Mr. Wright had given 
the illuminating power of the gas in connection with the yields he 
obtained; but no doubt he would do so. There was a singular 
absence of information as to the illuminating power. Then he 
should also like to know something more about the tar acids in 
the oils. He (Dr. Tidy) never could understand why they could 
get this quantity of tar acids in the “ country oils,"’ but could not 
get them in “ town oils.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. N. H. Humpnrys (Salisbury) thought the effect of the tempera- 
ture obtaining in the retort had a great deal to do with the quantity 
of gas obtained, as well as with the quality of the tar. The weight 
of the charge of coal taken, and its mechanical condition—whether 
large or small—also had an important influence; and it seemed 
to him that Mr. Wright used a very small charge for his experi- 
ments. Under ordinary circumstances, retorts of the size 
mentioned in the paper would be charged with at least 2} cwt., and 
perhaps 2} cwt., of coal at a time; and the results obtained with this 
quantity of coal might be materially different from those before 
the meeting. With regard to the high quantity of sulphur com- 
pounds, these need not necessarily remain in the gas, but could be 
removed by purification in the ordinary way. Working on a com- 
paratively small scale, as in gas-works, making (say) 80 million 
cubic feet of gas per annum, there was no difficulty in removing 
the sulphur compounds; and they could always be kept under 14 
or 15 grains. 

Mr. T. S. Lacey, referring to the question of the sulphur com- 
pounds, observed that Dr. Tidy seemed to imagine that it would 
be a very much easier matter to deal with 27 than with 44 grains of 
sulphur per 100 cubic feet of gas. Well, he had had considerable 
experience in sulphur purification, and Mr. Wright had also had 
immense experience in this question ; and they found that if they 
could not purify out 44 grains, they certainly could not get rid of 
27 grains. That was to say, if they could reduce 27 grains of 
sulphur down to 8 or 9 grains (as they ought to do ina good 
sulphur vessel), they would be able to deal quite as easily with 44 
grains ; and if they could not deal with 44 grains, they could not 
deal with the smaller amount. It was not at all an uncommon 
thing to hear people say that they had no difficulty at all in 
purifying gas from sulphur compounds ; but those people who had 
the largest experience were those who had the greatest difficulty. 
The question of sulphur compounds still called for still further 
investigation. It was a subject that was not quite so simple as 
it seemed to appear to those who had no experience in sulphur 
purification ; it was really a verycomplex one. The sulphur vessel 
sometimes behaved in a most extraordinary manner, and gave off 
sulphur very largely indeed; and there were certain vccasions 
when the vessel would give off more sulphur than was going into 
it, and the reasons were not yet understood. It was not through 
carbonic acid, nor through air going in; but it might be owing to 
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a rise of temperature and other circumstances, which required to | 


be investigated. 

Professor Dewar (President of the Society) said it seemed to him 
that the law was approximately this: That if the quantity of gas 
were doubled, the amount of sulphur was squared ; and this showed 
an enormous increase of the sulphur in proportion to the greater 
quantity of gas produced. This additional yield of gas was due 
to rise of temperature; and if Mr. Wright could give them an 
indieation of the increase of temperature on a yield of 6000 cubic 
feet, as compared with one of 12,000 cubic feet, they would then 
have some idea of this double law. 

Mr. Wrieut, in reply, called Dr. Armstrong’s attention to a 
table in his paper, in which certain quantities expressed as a per- 
centage of the tar were given on what he (Mr. Wright) called the 
100 degrees distillate. If they doubled this, he believed they had, 
for all practical purposes, the amount of 50 per cent. benzol that 
they would get out of the tar. He did not say this would be quite 
true in regard to some of the lighter oils, because they could see by 
the figures given in the table how very much these crude naphthas 
from the lighter tars differed in character from those generally 
found in commerce ; and they would still further see the reason for 
this. With regard to the tar acids in the various oils, he thought 
if he were to tell Dr. Tidy that they were estimated by his own 
method, he would not require further explanation. Nor did he (Mr. 
Wright) feel much inclined to be drawn into the question of ‘* High 


Heats versus Low Heats,’’ because he thought he had given the | 


members an indication of his opinion on this subject some time 
ago. As soon as Dr. Tidy could turn gas directors and gas com- 
mittees into ‘‘low-heat ’’ men, he (Mr. Wright) would be a low- 
heat man; but under present circumstances he must confess to 
being a high-heat man. The question of sulphur compounds was 
really far less a bugbear than some would make believe. Given 
the proper plant, it was easy to deal with gas containing 60 or even 
more grains of sulphur; but this plant did not always exist. Mr. 
Humphrys asked him a question as to charges. Now, if they looked 
at his investigations, they would see that he was dealing with a 
great range of conditions, and—at least with his high temperatures 
—with perfectly usual conditions. He went from a yield of 50 
cubic feet of gas per superficial foot of retort, through a series of 
conditions reaching 133 cubic feet of gas per superficial foot of 
heating surface; and that was sufficient for his purposes. He 
might perhaps some day carry out further experiments on the 
effect of larger charges, with these retorts; but by that time he 
hoped they would be worn out, and not in existence. He was 
sorry he was not able to conduct the temperature observations that 
were made throughout the whole of these experiments on what he 
thought the proper basis, and that he could only give them an 
average temperature on the time basis—that was to say, taking a 
certain number of observations at intervals of a quarter of an hour, 
and getting the arithmetical average. The highest average tem- 
perature observed on the time basis during a charge was 800° C., 
and the lowest was 600° C. Had the average temperature been 
stated in relation to the volume of gas evolved, instead of on the 
time basis, it would not have been so great. The bulk of the gas 
left the coal at about 600° C. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Wright for his instructive 
communication. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Last Thursday, Mr. John R. Wigham, M.R.I.A., delivered a 
lecture on this subject to the Belfast Natural History and Philo- 
sophical Society. The great gas lighthouse lights with which Mr. 
Wigham’s name is identified—especially those which have been 
recently erected at Mew Island, in Belfast Lough, and at Tory 
Island—were exhibited in actual operation, and compared with the 
oil-lamps used in lighthouses, as well as with the electric light, 
which was likewise in operation. Mr. Wigham also explained 
several new inventions of his in connection with lighthouse illu- 
mination, which presented features of much interest, but which he 
stated it was useless to introduce until the Board of Trade and the 
Trinity House had come to aright state of mind. One of these 
was for a light of equal intensity to the electric light, but combining 
great volume with its intensity, and furthermore having in itself 
that predominance of red and yellow rays which renders it suitable 
for penetrating fog; the failure of the electric light to do so being 
now established beyond doubt, and admitted to be a fatal objection 
to its adoption as a lighthouse light. Mr. Wigham also called 
attention to the fact that his most improved gas-light had been 
excluded from the experiments made by the Trinity House at the 
South Foreland— experiments which were instituted for the express 
purpose of ascertaining the best illuminant for lighthouses. He 
explained the construction and great power of this new light, and 
pointed out that it possessed actually double the intensity of the 
most powerful light shown in the trials alluded to. The lecturer 
made several experiments with the electric light, which proved its 
unsuitability as a means of illuminating lighthouses; and, on the 
other hand, testimony from captains of the great ocean steamers 
which pass the new gas-light on Tory Island was adduced as to the 
power of that great light in penetrating fog, and to the effect that 
the glare of its beam has been seen when the light was obscured by 
fog, and in some cases when it was far below the horizon. Mr. 
Wigham also exhibited a perfectly new method of illuminating 
lighthouses, which he called a “ fourth illuminant.” This plan con- 
sists inguppl}ing air under pressure to lighthouse lamps, so as to 
surround the flame with a cylinder of air, and do away with any 
glass; thus avoiding a serious element of expense and danger. 








MR. CHARLES HUNT ON “GAS MANUFACTURE.” 
Lecture at BIRMINGHAM. 
(Concluded from p. 236.) 

On leaving the scrubbers, the gas has next to be passed through 
| the purifiers, for the purpose of removing the sulphuretted hydrogen 
| and carbonic acid, together with the sulphur compounds other than 

sulphuretted hydrogen, where this is regarded as essential. The 
removal of carbonic acid is desirable, less for sanitary reasons than 
because such removal is, as compared with the employment of 
cannel, a cheap means of improving the illuminating power of the 
gas ;* and it is absolutely necessary, if the sulphur compounds, other 
than sulphuretted hydrogen, are to be reduced. On the other 
hand, as to sulphuretted hydrogen there can be no choice, because 
the presence of only a very small quantity renders the gas unfit 
for use. Formerly lime was the only purifying material em. 

loyed, first in the form of ‘‘ wet” lime, which became converted 
“ use into an atrocious compound known by the name of “ blue 
billy,” and afterwards as ‘dry’ lime—that is to say, lime slaked 
in the ordinary way. Lime, being an alkali, has an affinity for 
both carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen—more strongly 
marked in the case of the former, because it is the stronger acid: 
and it is to the present day the most suitable purifying agent 
where it can be obtained at a cheap rate and readily disposed of 
when it has done its work. These conditions, however, very rarely 
accompany its use, especially in large centres of population; and 
hence the very general employment of oxide of iron, which, although 





| affecting sulphuretted hydrogen alone, possesses the great advantage 





over lime of reproducing the sulphur in a marketable form, 
Hydrated oxide of iron is obtained from various sources. It is 
artificially made from copperas—a waste product of the tin-plate 
works; it is dug out of the bogs of Ireland; and it is obtained 
from various ironstone mines. In quality, for the purpose of puri- 
fication, it varies considerably ; but a suitable oxide should be 
capable of taking up, from first to last, at least from 45 per cent. to 
50 per cent. of its weight of sulphur. When put into the purifiers 
for the first time, some oxides are very sluggish in their action ; but 
a tolerably active oxide ought to take up from 6 to 12 per cent. of 
sulphur before a test made at the outlet of the purifier, with a paper 
moistened with a solution of acetate of lead, indicates the presence 
of sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas. When this is the case, the 
purifier is shut off, the cover lifted, and the oxide removed, spread 
on the ground, watered, and turned over two or three times for the 
purpose of exposing it to the action of the air. This is called 
revivification, because the oxide becomes again fit for use in the 
purifiers. The explanation of this is that in the purifiers the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen unites with the oxide of iron to form sulphide 
of iron and water, plus, according to some chemists, a little free 
sulphur.} On exposure to the air, oxygen displaces the sulphur 
from its combination with the iron, again forming oxide of iron or 
ferric oxide—the sulphur remaining in its free state. In this way 
the material is used over and over again, until it contains so large 
a proportion of sulphur as to become practically inert, when it is 
disposed of for use in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. This in 
its turn is largely used to make sulphate of ammonia, which may 
thus be said to be entirely a product of the manufacture of illu- 
minating gas. 

The purifiers both for lime and oxide, are rectangular vessels, 


| varying in size according to the quantity of gas to be passed through 


them. They are open at the top; but furnished all round with a 
water lute; and each is provided with a wrought-iron cover, the 
sides of which correspond in height to the full depth of the water 
lute. When the purifier is duly charged with material (which is 
done by distributing this in two or more layers, 6 to 18 inches deep, 
upon wooden grids covering the entire area of the purifier), the 
cover is placed over it, so that the sides rest upon the bottom of the 
water lute. It is then securely fastened down to the sides of 
the lute, and is ready for the admission of gas. The water lute 
should be of such a depth as to offer a resistance to the passage of 
the gas fully equal to the combined resistance of the apparatus 
through which the gas has to pass. Consequently, the fastenings 
require to have sufficient strength to withstand a strain equal to 
the weight of a column of water of the same height spread over 
the whole area of the cover, minus the weight of the cover itself, 
the strain upon which is equivalent to the total weight of such 
column of water. : 
For the purpose of ensuring continuous purification, the gas 18 
passed through several purifiers following each other in regular 
order. Thus four purifiers are often used for the removal of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen by means of oxide of iron—one being off for 
changing, and three at work. The first of these shows a foul test, 
but the oxide contained in it still remains slightly active; the 
second really does the work of purification; while the third re- 
mains perfectly clean. When at the outlet of the second purifier 4 
foul test is shown, the first is shut off, and what was the second 
becomes the first purifier, and so on. For the purpose of 
changing the course of the gas from one purifier to another, 4 
centre-valve is often used; although ordinary slide or hydraulic 
valves are also employed—the latter possessing the great merit of 
remaining absolutely gas-tight. When lime is used for the removal 
of the carbonic acid, two (or at most three) purifiers are sufficient 





* One per cent. of carbonic acid present in the gas may be said, roughly, 
to reduce the illuminating power by about 4 per cent. 
t The precise chemical equations may be stated as follows :— 
Fe203, H20 + 3 Has = FeaSs + 4H,0. 
Fe,0,, H.O + 38 HS=2FeS+S+4H,0. 
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for this purpose ; lime water being used as a test for the presence 
of carbonic acid in the gas. These may be placed either before or 
after the oxide of iron purifiers. The latter is to be preferred, be- 
eause then the lime becomes converted into almost pure carbonate, 
which is without any offensive smell. Otherwise, especially with 
only two purifiers, it is next to impossible to drive the whole of the 
sulphur forward ; and this, when it remains in the lime, gives rise 
toserious complaints. For this system of purification, each purifier 
should have an area of not less than 4 superficial feet for every 
1000 cubic feet of gas to be passed through per 24 hours. 

When the gas has been completely freed from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, there still remains in it an almost infinitesimal quantity 
of sulphur, principally in the form of carbon bisulphide, but con- 
sisting also of other compounds of sulphur, which by no known 
process of purification can be eliminated, For a long time, indeed, 
the removal of carbon bisulphide baffled all the efforts of chemists ; 
and even now it cannot be wholly got rid of by the one recognized 
method. This is, to pass the gas through lime which has previously 
been converted into sulphide of calcium by combination with the 
sulphuretted hydrogen in the foul gas. It is not essential, although 
desirable, that the sulphide of calcium should be used in separate 
purifiers ; but it is absolutely necessary that the gas, before coming 
into contact with it, should be free from carbonic acid. The reason 
for this is, that carbonic acid (the stronger acid) drives the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen (the weaker) from its combination with the lime 
giving carbonate of lime. Generally, lime is first used for taking 
out the carbonic acid, then oxide of iron for removing the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and next sulphide of calcium for the remaining 
compounds of sulphur ; one or two catch purifiers, filled with oxide 
or lime, being provided for the purpose of arresting any sulphuretted 
hydrogen which would be liberated if, by accident, carbonic acid 
should be passed forward with the gas. Occasionally, however, 
lime is used as the sole purifying material, without any attempt at 
separation in the order described; four or more purifiers being 
worked in conjunction—the sole test being for sulphuretted hydrogen 
at the outlet of the clean purifier. 

It will have been noted that, of the three principal impurities (as 
they may all be called) to be removed, ammonia is an alkali; 
and the other two—viz., carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen— 
are, chemically considered, weak acids. It will consequently have 
occurred to some, that if those three substances were, or could be 
produced along with the gas in suitable proportions for combination 
with each other—that is to say, if sufficient ammonia were formed, 
or could be produced, to combine with the whole of the carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, the removal of all three would be 
easily and cheaply accomplished, without the aid of any foreign 
material, or elaborate purifying arrangements. This is a perfectly 
correct view, and points to a ‘‘ consummation devoutly io be wished.” 
It has long been the aim of gas makers to effect purification in 
clored vessels, and by the aid of the ammonia produced with the 
gas, The quantity, however, so produced is far too small for the 
purpose if only once used; although this, so far as it will go, is 
effectually employed. What we call scrubber liquor is, in reality, a 
solution, not of ammonia alone, but of salts of ammonia, of car- 
bonate and sulphide of ammonium, formed by the union of the 
ammonia with the carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen that 
exists with it in the gas, and with which it is brought into inti- 
mate contact in the washers and scrubbers. A very appreciable 
quantity of the impurities is thus removed; affording consider- 
able relief to the subsequent purifying operations: Beyond this, 
however, very marked progress indeed has heen made in recent 
times. What is known as Hills’s process has been in use for many 
years at the Old Kent Road and other works. In this, ammoniacal 
liquor is heated to a temperature a little below boiling point, which 
drives the acid gases from their combination with the ammonia; 
leaving the latter in solution in the water, so that it may be used 
again in the washers or scrubbers. In this way the same quantity 
of ammonia is made to do duty over and over again; removing 
each time its equivalent of acid gases. Starting with Hills’s pro- 
cess as a basis, the Claus process may justly claim to be the most com- 
plete effort of the kind yet proved upon a working scale. On the 
table is a model of the apparatus erected by permission of the Gas 
Committee of this town, at the Windsor Street works, by the pro- 
prietors of this process. With it they succeeded in demonstrating, 
upon a make of gas equal to the consumption of from 20 to 30tons 
of coal per diem, the practicability of continuous purification, by 
removing the whole of the carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
gare with about as large a proportion of the other compounds 
ad snipler as is removable by the ordinary dry process. In 
‘ tion, by the operation of the Claus kiln, a very large propor- 

lon of the sulphur was recovered in the solid form; and all this 
without the aid of lime, oxide, or other purifying material. This 
necessarily brief mention does less than justice to a very inte- 
resting process, which is on the point of being applied upon a much 
ger scale at the Belfast Gas- Works. 
val uring its passage through the purifiers, the gas is reduced in 
is we by about 3 per cent., of which three-fourths (or thereabouts) 
b pe by the carbonic acid, and the remaining one-fourth 

A. 1€ sulphuretted hydrogen removed. Before entering the gas- 
Thi er, its measurement is determined by means of a station meter. 
on is the same in principle as, and similar in construction to, the 
a through which the gas is supplied to the consumer. It 
ne ists of a cast-iron or other tank, partly filled with water, and 

osed at the top with a wrought-iron cover. The measuring 
Wheel is constructed of tinned sheet iron or steel upon a wrought- 


corresponding to a few inches above the centre opening. It has 
either three or four partitions, dividing it radially into as many 


separate chambers of equal capacity, enclosed at either end by what 

are termed hoods. At one end of the wheel the gas enters, and 

leaves it at the opposite end. But, the partitions being arranged on 

the principle of the archimedean screw, there is not a clear way 
through the wheel; the opening at one end of a chamber beiny 

above the water-line, at the same time that the corresponding 

opening at the other end is below it. Thus one chamber at a time 
is open to receive the gas; while simultaneously the next chamber 
is delivering its contents at the opposite end. The openings at each 
end of the chambers through which the gas passes are formed by 
placing the hoods diagonally, and causing them to overlap. The 
pressure of the inlet gas forces the wheel to rotate, so long as there 
is a free outlet for the gas; and thus each chamber is in turn first 
filled through one end, and immediately afterwards emptied through 
the other. The water-line is kept constant; so that the quantity 
of gas passed within a given time corresponds to the number of 
revolutions made by the wheel within that time, multiplied by the 
aggregate cubical capacity of the chambers above the water-level. 
The revolutions of the wheel are recorded on the index by means 
of small leading wheels geared to one end of the shaft. This 
system of measurement tells us that the quantity of purified gas 
yielded per ton of coal carbonized varies according to the quality of 
the material and illuminating power of the gas produced, from 
about 9500 to 11,000 cubic feet, and upwards. Stution meters are 
now made of very considerable dimensions ; some being from 18 to 
20 feet square ; and having a capacity of from 250,000 to 300,000 
cubic feet per hour. Two or more such meters are required for the 
largest works. 

Although not strictly belonging to this division of the subject, it 
is necessary to say something about the gasholder which is ready 
to receive the gas, and where we shall have to take our leave of it. 
The necessity for this apparatus arises from the want of correspon- 
dence between the rate at which the gas is produced, and its 
consumption—the former being, for economical reasons, almost 
uniform from hour to hour, during the day and night, and from day 
to day, varying only with the seasons; while the latter fluctuates 
very considerably during both the hours of daylight and those of 
darkness, in addition to being influenced by the seasons. This 
table,** which was constructed for another purpose, is a fair represen- 
tation of the average output from a large works in a manufacturing 
town, during each of the 24 hours of a midwinter’s day, undis- 
turbed by fogs or weather of exceptional severity; and it conveys 
a tolerably accurate idea of the excessive variations in the rate of 
consumption which have to be provided for. WhenI tell you that 
the stright line which is drawn across the table represents the pro- 
duction of an equal quantity of gas, at a uniform rate, it will be 
seen at once that provision must be made for storing this, when 
it is shown to be in excess of the consumption, in order that such 
excess may be available for making up the deficiency when the 
consumption in its turn becomes the greater quantity. Beyond 
this, however, the fluctuations due to changes of the weather and 
other causes are so considerable, that it is always necessary to 
provide storeage equal to at least three-fourths of the maximum 
daily production ; while for manufacturing towns a much higher 
proportion is generally allowed. 

The gasholder is an inverted cylindrical vessel working in water, 
being open at the bottom. It thus consists of two parts—the tank 
containing the water, which prevents the gas from escaping, and 
the holder itself, which is raised or lowered according to the quan- 
tity of gas to be stored, and the weight of which supplies the force 
necessary for the distribution of the gas, through the mains and 
services, to the premises of the consumer. 

Tanks are constructed of brick, stone, or concrete, according to 
circumstances; but when any considerable depth of excavation is 
impracticable, wrought or cast iron tanks are frequently employed. 
An increasing necessity for larger gasholders has led to the bes- 
towal of much attention upon tank construction, which has now 
become a very important branch of gas engineering. Tanks other 
than those made of wrought or cast iron are generally sunk 
level with! the ground, or to within a few feet of the surface; the 
portion of the walls which is above ground being strengthened by 
a suitable embankment. They are made water-tight by being en- 
cased with clay puddle, from 12 to 24 inches thick; or, wien 
this is too costly, cement rendering is resorted to—some of the 
largest tanks yet constructed being made water-tight in this way. 
At the Old Kent Road works there is a tank 220 feet in diameter and 
55 feet deep, constructed entirely of concrete made from retort- 
house débris, mixed with ballast procured from the excavation, and 
lined throughout with Portland cement rendering. The tanks at 
the Windsor Street works, which are 240 feet diameter and 51 feet 
deep, and constructed of brickwork, are also made water-tight in 
the same way ; the rendering being in two coats—the first about 
4 inch in thickness, composed of Portland cement and clean 
washed sand in equal proportions, over which } inch in thickness 
of neat cement was carefully floated. 

* The table here alluded to is one of those used to illustrate the pap«r 
the author read before the Midland Association of Gas Managers last Sep- 
tember. (See Journat, Vol. L., p. 622.) 

+ Ina brick and puddle tank, the pressure due to the water it contains 
is transmitted through the porous brickwork to the clay puddle and earth 
backing, which are slightly elastic. When, however, cement rendering is 
employed, the tank walls have to sustain the bursting pressure of the 
water; and their stability largely depends upon the selection of the mate- 

rial to form the earth backing, and the care with which this is filled in, 


rammed, and watered. 








iron frame, and is immersed in the water of the tank to a height 
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The pipes which convey the gas to and from the gasholders are 
generally carried down the outside of the tank in what is called a 
“dry” well, underneath the footings of the wall, and up through 
the water to a few inches above the level of the latter. In the 
case of large tanks it has, however, become usual to surround the 
lower portion of these pipes with clay puddle or concrete; the 
choice depending upon whether cement rendering be used or not; 
the dry well being carried down only as far as necessary to admit 
of a pump being used for clearing the inlet and outlet pipes from 
accumulations of water. 

When gas was first introduced into the Metropolis, a recommen- 
dation was made by the Royal Society that no gasholder should 
have a greater capacity than 6000 cubic feet, and the gasholders 
were to be enclosed in very strong buildings; so little being at that 
time known of the conditions under which coal gas becomes ex- 
piosive. At the present time the largest gasholders in use, which 
are those at the Windsor Street works, have each a capacity 
of about 6} million cubic feet ; and one is in course of erection at 
East Greenwich, which is intended to hold about 8 million cubic 
feet. This enormous stride is largely due to an increased recogni- 
tion of the advantages resulting from the system known as tele- 
scoping, by which, without any addition to the tank space, the 
capacity of the vessel is greatly enlarged. What is known as a 
** single-lift’’ holder comprises merely the upper portion of the 
holder shown upon the diagram; a strong curb, usually formed of 
channel iron, taking the place of the bent plate which is shown. 
This bent plate, or cup as it is called, is of itself a sufficiently strong 
curb; and, on rising with the holder, forms, with the water con- 
tained in it, a seal against the escape of the gas, as soon as it 
catches the “grip” of the outer lift—this being a similar bent 
plate, only turned downwards, in the opposite direction to the cup. 
In this way the lifts are attached, one after the other, as the holder 
rises to its full height. Gasholders with three lifts have been in 
use for a long period; but they have not been made of any con- 
siderable size until within the last few years. The first four-lift 
holder has already been mentioned as being in course of construc- 
tion at East Greenwich. 

In gasholders of moderate dimensions, the crown or roof is sup- 
ported by a trussed frame (as shown in the diagram) which rises 
and fulls with the holder; but those of the largest dimensions have 
no such support—the weight of the crown sheets, when the holder 
is out of action, being taken by a stationary timber framing rising 
from the floor of the tank. When this is the case the top curb is 
considerably strengthened to enable it to resist the additional strain 
to which it is subjected ; and with the object of reducing this strain 
as much as possible, a greater rise is given to the crown. 

The pressure exerted by a gasholder being due to its weight, 
this may be calculated, if the probable weight of a projected gas- 
holder be known, by the following formula :— 

When W = the weight of the holder in pounds. 
@ = its area in feet, and 
P = pressure in inches head of water. 


Then P = ax52> 21 lbs. being the weight of 1-12th of a cubic 
foot of water. If, therefore, the pressure given by a gasholder be 
known, its weight in pounds may be ascertained by the following 
formula :— 

W=Pxa xX 521. 

A single lift gasholder generally gives a pressure of 3 or 4 inches 
head of water, although this is liable to vary considerably accord- 
ing to the proportion which the depth bears to the diameter. Each 
outer lift, in the case of a telescopic gasholder, may be said roughly 
to add about 2 inches pressure. 

The guide framing, within which the gasholder is caused to 
work when rising and falling, is generally formed of cast-iron 
columns secured to each other by a continuous circle of wrought 
or cast iron girders ; wrought iron, however, being now extensively 
—and for the largest gasholders, exclusively—employed. Each 
column or standard is provided from top to bottom with a guide 
iron or trough, which is continued downwards to the bottom of 
ihe tank. Against these work the guide rollers, with which each 
lift of a holder is furnished, as shown by the diagram and model. 
The standards are thus made to sustain the full wind pressure 
«xerted on the side of the holder, or any uneven pressure upon 
the crown, which may be caused by a drift of snow. 

I must forbear entering further into the details of tank and 
gasholder construction, which afford considerable scope for the 
skill of an engineer, and to which I may hope, with your permis- 
sion, to return on some future occasion. For the present, however, 
I have said more than enough to indicate the almost endless variety 
of detail which surrounds each branch of our subject ; and it only 
remains for me to thank you for the patience and indulgence with 
which you have listened to what must have appeared to be a very 
long story. 





THe CHARGES AGAINST Mr. 8S. Hunter.—At the Salford Borough 
Police Court, on Friday last, Mr. Samuel Hunter was brought 
up on remand on the charges of forgery and perjury to which 
reference was made in the last number of the JouRNAL; and, as 
previously arranged, was again remanded for a week. Appli- 
cation that the accused might be admitted to bail was renewed by 
Mr. Hunter’s representative, and opposed by Mr. M‘Keand on 
behalf of the prosecutors, the Salford Corporation. The Bench 
(consisting of Messrs, Moss, Cooke, Armitage, and Bryant) de- 
clined to accept bail; and Mr. Hunter was accordingly removed 
in custody. 





THE WATER SUPPLY OF VILLAGES. 

At the Meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday, the 
28rd ult., Mr. R. F. Granruam, M. Inst. C.E., read a paper oy 
the subject of water supply, with special reference to villages anq 
country mansions. 

He commenced by remarking that as the syllabus of subjects on 
which examinations are held by the Institution sets forth the 
several points in connection with the supply of water on which 
knowledge is expected, his purpose in reading the paper was to 
offer a few observations on these matters; giving some illustrations 
from actual practice, and noting the progress made under the 
Reservoirs Act, 1877, and the Public Health (Water) Act, 1878, 
He then went on to say that rainfall supplies all water found in 
springs, rivers, or wells ; and that the source whence water for our 
use is drawn depends upon the configuration of the ground, the 
geological formation of the locality, and the requirements of popu- 
lations, The rain falling on the earth’s surface is partly absorbed, 
partly evaporated, and partly carried over the surface; and its 
presence in springs or wells is due to the more or less absorbent 
powers of the soils, or the geological formation on which it falls, 
The author then, by means of a tabular statement, showed that 
from the tertiary formation downwards there is, approximately, a 
uniform decrease in the absorbent powers of the various rocks, 
Commencing with this formation, he explained that the permeable 
Bagshot beds and the Thanet sands contain the softest kind of water ; 
but the water in the shallow wells in the gravel on the London 
clay and in the Bagshot beds is, for the most part, highly polluted. 
The chalk formation underneath is divided into the upper and lower 
chalk. The former contains large quantities of water, which 
travels, more or less rapidly, through its crevices and fissures. The 
lower chalk, where consolidated by the pressure of the superincun- 
bent strata, does not contain these fissures ; so that often no water 
is found in it. Where the upper chalk meets the tertiary beds, the 
water bursts out in springs. The upper greensand immediately 
under the chalk absorbs large quantities of water, which finds its 
way to the impermeable gault clay (or “ blue slipper,”’ as it is locally 
termed), and issues therefrom in springs. The lower greensand 
comprises many varieties of clays and sands (some of the latter, 
however, being of a ferruginous nature), through which water 
passes more or less freely ; and quantities sufficient for the supply 
of large towns have been drawn from wells and borings in it. 
Borings, however, at Kentish Town, Harwich, and the well-known 
one at Meux’s brewery in Oxford Street, have proved that this 
formation is altogether absent in those localities. Underlying these 
strata, the oolites—comprising the great and inferior oolites and 
the Oxford and Kimmeridge clays—contain an immense amount of 
the very best water. Lower downis the trias formation, consisting 
of the Keuper marl and sandstone of the new red sandstone series, 
described by the Rivers Pollution Commissioners as one of the best 
water-bearing strata in Great Britain. The rheotic beds and marls, 
where the upper gypsum bed has been penetrated, yield a good 
quantity ; but the great supply comes from the ‘ water-stones”’ at 
the base of the Keuper marl and from the sandstone, in which, 
however, brine is sometimes met with. In the Permian rocks the 
magnesium limestone underlying the new red sandstone is not often 
resorted to for a deep-well supply ; but the water from its springs 
is hard. The sandstone and conglomerate below it, however, 
yield a large supply. Beneath these are the coal measures and the 
millstone grit; the former containing a considerable quantity of 
hard water. In the old red sandstone, good water can be obtained 
from deep wells. The Rivers Pollution Commissioners, in 1874, 
found that the water in very nearly all the shallow wells in the 
various formations described was highly polluted, and entirely un- 
fit for domestic purposes. On the other hand, spring waters from 
all sources are naturally good, but the dangers from pollution are 
many and various ; so that the greatest care is required in tracing 
and ascertaining the source of springs. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the storeage of largé quantities of water derived from gather- 
ing-grounds for the supply of large towns, there is no source from 
which water can be derived with less chance of contamination than 
from deep wells in the water-bearing strata. 

The author passed on to consider next the quality and quantity 
of water. In regard to the former, he stated that, according to 
Professor Wanklyn, water, to be of a sufficient degree of purity, 
should not contain more than 0:08 parts of albuminoid ammonia 
in a million, or 0°0056 grain in a gallon. He showed that the 
hardness of water is due to the presence therein of salts of lime and 
magnesia ; and he pointed out that it might be reduced by boiling, 
by distillation, by carbonate of soda, and by the application of 
Dr. Clark’s process, or of the two adaptations of it—the Porter- 
Clark and the Atkins processes. Having briefly described these, 
Mr. Grantham remarked that sand filtration is one of the most 
efficacious and least costly methods of purifying water on a large 
scale. Other filtering media had been tried (for the most part on 
a small scale), such as charcoal, carferal, spongy iron, and mag- 
netic oxide of iron, with good effect. In regard to the quantity of 
water needed for towns, he said it had been variously estimated; 
but 20 gallons per head per day should be sufficient for all purposes. 
The quantity required for cottages had been put at from 2 to 24 
gallons per head per day; that for country mansions, after 
allowing for stables, washing carriages, and for fire service, 2 
gallons per head per day, with a miniraum of two months’ storeage. 
As to the quantity of water to be obtained from springs and streanis, 
numerous observations of the volume in rivers, and of the pro- 
portion of rainfall absorbed and returned to the surface, either 
naturally or by under-drainage, enable us to form an approximate 
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estimate “of the total amount. Thus the observations of Mr. 
Beardmore of the rainfall in the valleys of the Thames and the 
Lea, and the measurements of their respective discharges during 
19 years, Show an average proportion of the flow to the rainfall to 
be 0°30 in the Thames, and 0°25 inthe Lea. The experiments of 
Mr. C. Greaves and Sir J. B. Laws and Dr. Gilbert show 26 per 
cent. and 33 per cent. as the amount of percolation from drains at 
various depths in loamy clay soils ; and Mr.-Greaves gives 83°3 per 
cent. as the quantity percolating through sand. 

The various methods of raising water were then alluded to. 
These are hydraulic rams, pumps worked by water-wheels, by tur- 
bines, Steam-engines, gas-engines, hot-air engines, and by wind- 
mills. Where there is a sufficient quantity and fall of water, 
hydraulic rams and water-wheels are, of course, the Jeast expensive. 
Wind power, with ample storeage, has much to recommend it, and 
js largely used in America. The adoption of any one of these 
methods will, of course, depend upon the circumstances of the 
locality; but the use of gas, hot air, or steam will probably be 
limited to places where they can at the same time be utilized for 
other purposes, or where a large quantity of water is required. 

The author next referred to some works undertaken for the sup- 
ply of farms, villages, and country mansions. In 1881, Mr. Lucas 
quoted some cases of water supply to villages, showing that the 
cost per house per week amounted to less than the limits pre- 
scribed by the Public Health (Water) Act of 1878; the highest 
being 1}d., and the lowest 4d. per house per week. Mr. 8. H. 
Terry,* one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, has 
recently described several cases of rural water supply, in which 
water has been conducted to villages for the limit of 2d. and 3d. 
per house per week—viz., two by gravitation for 1}d., and two by 
pumping, one of which was to supply a population of 11,000, and 
another in which a windmill is used as the power. In one of the 
cases mentioned by Mr. Terry of a village of 114 houses, the 
works, which were executed by the sanitary authority, cost £700, 
to be repaid by the house-owners; the annual instalment of prin- 
cipal and interest, at 3} per cent. for a term of 30 years, amount- 
ing to £5 8s. 9d. per cent. A leading article in the Field for 
Sept. 24 last stated that the annual rate of repayment, for a term 
not exceeding 81 years, of the cost of works done under the Reser- 
voirs Act of 1877, through one of the drainage companies, would 
amount to £5 13s. 2d.—the rate of interest in this instance being 
4percent. The advantages in this case are that the land-owner 
can independently, and probably more promptly than the rural 
sanitary authority, initiate and construct his own works for the 
supply of dwellings on his estate. In a case of gravitation within 
the author’s own experience, the source of water was a spring on 
the side of a hill in the old red sandstone formation, in Hereford- 
shire, whence the water was collected in a small tank 6 ft. by 4 ft. 
by 8 ft. deep, and conducted a distance of 660 yards, through a 
2-inch cast-iron pipe, coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s composition, 
to a village containing about 20 cottages and two farms. ‘The ser- 
vice-pipes comprised 153 yards of 1-inch galvanized wrought-iron 
pipes, with serew-down stopcocks. The total cost was £136 9s. 11d., 
equal to a charge of very nearly 14d. per week per house. This 
work was done under « loan sanctioned by the Inclosure (now the 
Land) Commissioners. 

As an illustration of details, Mr. Grantham described a case 
involving pumping, so as to provide storeage in case of fire, for 
Claverton Manor, near Bath. Several springs were found issuing 
from high ground in the oolite formation behind the house. The 
water from these was collected and conducted by 3-inch pipes to a 
hydraulic ram which pumps it up through 14-inch pipes to a 
reservoir containing 31,250 gallons, built of rubble stone, and 
covered with flagstones, placed at such an elevation that the top 
water is 19 feet above the highest part of the roof of the house; 
the total lift being 100 feet. There were about 20 people in the 
house; so that, at the rate of 20 gallons per head per day, there 
was storeage for 78 days. Three-inch pipes were laid from the 
reservoir to the house and stables, with hydrants fixed outside at 
suitable points for attaching hose and fire-cocks inside on the 
upright mains. The cost of these works amounted to £672 in- 
clusive. The next illustration was one of a similar character. 
There the water, which was very soft and pure in quality, was 
derived from the Bagshot sands, and was supplied to Somerley Man- 
sion, near Ringwood, Hants, with special provision in case of fire. 
For the purpose of supplying the new hotel at Bembridge, in the 
Isle of Wight, the author’s firm bored an artesian well to a depth 
of 264 feet from the surface, through the Bembridge, Osborne, 
and Headon beds, consisting of clays, marls, and sands, to the 
upper Bagshot sands, from which a quantity of water equal to 
2200 gallons in twelve hours was pumped. The water rose to within 
24 ft. 6 in. of the surface of the ground, or the level of low-water 
neap tides. A well, 8 feet in internal diameter, was then sunk and 
made water-tight 70 feet deep ; and double-barrel pumps were fixed 
on iron girders in the well 15 feet below the surface of the ground, 
and worked at first by hand, but subsequently by a hot-air engine, 
by which the water is pumped up to large cisterns placed at the 
top of the hotel—the highest being 23 feet above the ground level 
at the well, and the total minimum lift being 47 ft. 6 in. 

Mr. Grantham next proceeded to record briefly the work done 
under the two Acts of Parliament which apply particularly to the 
supply of water in rural districts—viz., the Reservoir Act, 1877, 
and the Public Health (Water) Act, 1878. He pointed out that the 
former enables a land-owner to construct bowel on his estate, to 


*See paper read at the congress of the Sanitary Institute at Bolton 
last year, and given in the Journat for Nov. 22, 1887 (p. 936). 








purchase any water-rights, to enter into any contract with any 

authority, water company, manufacturer, or other person to 

supply water either on or outside his own estate, and to charge 

the cost for a term of years, subject to the approval of the Land 

Commissioners, provided he can show that the yearly revenue to 

be derived therefrom will exceed the annual amount to be charged 

on the estate. Under this Act a land-owner can obtain supplies of 
water from his estate for other purposes than those purely agri- 

cultural, to which, under the Land Improvement Act, 1864, he was 

limited. But there has been no case in which any land-owner has 

applied direct to the Land Commissioners for the exercise of its 

powers, though there have been several instances in which applica- 

tions for loans have been made through the land improvement 
and drainage companies, in which the powers of the Act have been 
resorted to in conjunction with applications for loans for other 
purposes. The largest of these is that of a loan of £8000, from 
one of the Companies sanctioned by the Land Commissioners for 
supplying water obtained from an estate to Bexhill, in Sussex. 
This case seemed to the author to be a very suggestive one to those 
owners on whose estates supplies of water can be found, and who 
contemplate disposing of any portion of their estates as building 
land. Since the passing of the Public Health (Water) Act, the 
Local Government Board has sanctioned an expenditure in rural 

sanitary districts, up to the end of last year, of £426,423—an 
average of £53,300 per annum; but the larger part of this sum has 
been applied to cases which ordinarily come under the provisions 
of the Public Health Act, 1875. Appeals to the number of 83 have 
been made to the Board under sections 3, 4, 8, and 11 of the Act of 
1878, and section 62 of the Act of 1875. It did not appear, there- 
fore, he said, that either Act had been very widely appreciated, if 
one might judge by the number of applications to the Land Com- 
missioners uader the former, and the number of appeals to the 
Local Government Board under the latter. The Medical Officers 
of Health and the Inspectors of Nuisances were, however, gene- 
rally active in inquiring into, and reporting upon, cases of nuisance 
and of insufficient and bad water supply; but their efforts were 
sometimes defeated by the authorities themselves. 

In conclusion, the author said it was a matter for discussion 
whether any extension of the powers in the above-named Acts was 
required, or whether the creation of Watershed Boards was needed 
to meet the exigencies of such a drought as that of last summer. 
Watershed or Rivers Conservancy Boards, formed for the purpose 
of dealing with the river-beds and watercourses might, perhaps, be 
entrusted with powers for the construction of storeage reservoirs 
and similar works as provision against long-continued droughts. 
Many difficulties, no doubt, sometimes arose from want of unani- 
mity amongst the rural sanitary authorities and their officers, and 
sometimes from an unwillingness to incur expense or to proceed 
against their neighbours. 

A discussion followed the paper. Time, however, did not permit 
of the full treatment of the various matters dealt with by the 
author ; and the Council of the Institution have decided to return 
to the subject. We shall then give a report of the whole of the 
discussion. At the close of the proceedings a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Grantham, 


Register of Patents. 


Gas-Enoines.—Adams, G., of Munich. No. 1266; Jan. 26, 1887. [8d.] 
This invention—relating principally to motors driven by the explosion 
of gas formed from coal or petroleum or other hydrocarbon—consists in 
arranging two working pistons to act together on a common crank, and 
in the means for controlling, feeding, and generating gas or an explosive 
mixture for use with the twin-cylinder or with one-cylinder engines. 

The two cylinders are alligned with the centre of the crank shaft ; and 
their pistons operate on acommon crank. The ignition is effected at 
the dead-point of each of these pistons; and will therefore not occur 
simultaneously in each cylinder. It is known, says the patentee, that 
with motors that work with powerful explosive mixtures and have a long 
feed channel, a shock is produced by the ignition, for the removal of 
which shock gradually widening conical induction channels are employed. 
In the present construction a peculiar shape is produced by the combina- 
tion of the inlet port with the outlet port, by which shape a powerful 
explosive mixture may be consumed without perceptible shock, although 
an over-pressure of 18 atmospheres is produced. In order to produce 
such a high pressure in a gas motor, a very intimate mixture of the 
gases is an essential condition; and this mixture is attained by the 
following arrangement :—The mixing-valve is automatic ; and is held on 
its seat by a weak spring. The air flows through a pipe into a chamber 
provided with perforations of desired size; the gas flowing through a 
cock first into a cylindrical chamber, and thence through pipes or bores 
to the valve (the pipes bearing a certain proportion to the perforations). 
This construction of mixing-valve, however, does not suffice for producing 
the above-described tension or over-pressure, which is effected by the in- 
terstice between the valve cone and valve box being so proportioned that, 
by the suction of the piston, the valve is kept open, and does not touch 
its seat, whereby a uniform mixture arrives in the cylinder. 








Manvracturtne Gas rrom Fiurp Hyprocarpons.—Meeze, A. G., of Red- 
hill. No. 1479; Jan. 31, 1887. (8d.} 

The object of this invention is to manufacture fixed illuminating gas 
from fluid hydrocarbons ; and it relates particularly to apparatus in 
which shale oil, petroleum, and hydrocarbons of a kindred nature are, 
together with highly heated water vapour or superheated steam, injected 
into suitable retorts and dissociated at high temperatures. 

The apparatus consists primarily of a steam and oil injecting or 
aspirating device, and a decomposing retort ; and to increase the thermo- 





lyzing efficiency of the retort, says the patentee, it may be fitted with 
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impact devices or with deflectors of known construction. Gas-making 
plant of this comparatively simple type has hitherto proved a practical 
failure in consequence of the difficulties experienced: (1) In obtaining 
from reasonably hot retorts a really fixed gas ; (2) in regulating and con- 
trolling the light-giving quality of the product; (3) in keeping the 
retorts and fittings free from obstructive deposit ; and (4) in maintain- 
ing a regular action of the injector, and consequently a continuous 
production of gas. The present improvements are intended to obviate 
these difficulties; and the inventor proposes to construct his generator 
substantially as described in patent No. 6938 of 1885. Instead, how- 
ever, of passing the gases direct from the generator to the condenser, 
gasholder, or distributing mains, as contemplated in this invention, he 
combines with the generator a suitable exhauster and motor, whereby 
he is enabled to dissociate the vaporous contents of the retorts under a 
partial vacuum “ with important economic results.’”’ Being aware tha 

the use of an exhauster for removing the gases from ordinary gas retorts 
is not a new device, the patentee makes the following statement as to the 
principal novel feature of his invention:—‘*I have discovered, as the 
result of considerable and costly experimenting, that I can dissociate 
mixed hydrocarbon and water vapours into a permanent fixed gas, much 
more efliciently than heretofore, by maintaining the pressure in the 
retorts very much below that of the atmosphere. Hitherto the purpose 
for which exhausters have been used has been to ‘ get away’ with the 
gas already made ; and thus to relieve the retorts of undue pressure. 
Consequently, the object has been principally to keep a level (or nearly 
level) gauge on the retorts. In my invention, however, I work and pro- 
duce gas under a partial vacuum varying slightly with the oils used, but 
always of considerable amount. By this means I am able to accomplish, 
in a degree never before attained, the fixing of so-called oil gas. At the 
same time I also overcome other difficulties incidental to the process of 
making gas from steam and fluid hydrocarbons—such as the removal 
of back-pressure, wnich, by a serious retarding action on the rate of dis- 
sociation, has hitherto prevented the economical working of plant 
similar to that described in the specification referred to above. More- 
over, by thus re¢ acing the pressure, I can fix the gas at a lower and less 
destructive temperature than heretofore; and thus effect a great saving 
in wear and tear of plant.” 

The gas generating apparatus with which the exhaust apparatus is 
comb‘ned, ard the device for regulating the supply of hydrogen or water 
gas or air (for diluting the rich hydrocarbon gas as, or after it is gene- 
rated), is by precerence either that described in patent No. 6938 of 1885, in 
patent No. 12,340 of 1886, or analogous apparatus in which provision is 
made, by the aid of deflectors, for thermolyzing the passing current of 
fixed gas and vapour. 


ManvracturE or Gas.—Howard, J., and Bousfield, E. T., of Bedford. 
No. 3291; March 3,1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to apparatus for vaporizing petroleum or other 
oil, and for mixing the vapour with definite proportions of atmospheric 
air or other gas so as to produce gas for illuminating, heatirg, or other 
purposes. 













































































The apparatus (as shown in the engravings—a plan and a side elevation 
respectively) comprises a retort or generator A, preferably circular in 
transverse section, and arranged in an inclined position within a heating 
chamber B, The pipe for the introduction of the oil into the retort is 
connected with it at ur near the top; and the retort is provided near 
its lower end with an outlet A' connected by a rising pipe C (which again 
descends below the floor-line) to the hydraulic main D. This main is 
connected by a pipe D' to a condenser L. The retort is filled with 
asbestos or other like substances, or is provided internally with perforated 
discs or other means for breaking up the vapour or gas, and ensuring 
intimate contact thereof with heated surfaces. The oil as introduced into 
the retort descends through it, and is vaporized during the earlier part of 
its descent. The vapour, as it travels downwards towards the outlet A', 
flows through the lower and hotter part of the retort, and so is super- 
heated, and converted into a fixed gas, which passes through the outlet 
A’ and the pipe C into the hydraulic main D,and thence through the 
pipe D: to the condenser E. 

The object of this arrangement of apparatus is to ensure that every 
portion of vaporized oil shall be acted upon in the hottest part of the 
generator, and so secure permanency of the gas without unduly exposing 
it to the heated surfaces in the retort. 

To render the gas thus produced more efficient for lighting orheating, for 
driving gas-engines, or for other purposes, it must be diluted by admixture 
with air or other gas less rich in carbon, so as to avoid or diminish the pro- 
duction of smoke during the combustion of the gas. This is effected by 
employing two or more revolving bucket-drums F F' (such as are used in 
gas-meters) mounted either on a common axle G, as shown, or on 
separate axles geared together. They are partly immersed in water in a 
tank H; while a bell I is placed over the larger drum F, so that its lower 
end is immersed in the water. The outlet pipe K is connected with the 
upper end of the bell ; and the pipe E' from the condenser E terminates 
in the drum F above the water-level. The outlet-pipe L from the drum 
F' extends from the interior of the drum above the water-level; and the 





pipes K L are connected with acommon pipe M. The larger drump; 
driven by the pressure of the gas coming from theretort, and carries vith 
it the smaller drum F', which, during its revolution, takes in air (or Other 
gas); the discharge from both drums mixing in the pipe M, which is go, 
nected with a holder not shown in the drawing. ; 

The patentees have found that, for illuminating purposes, the gas made 
from oil as above described, can advantageously be mixed with air jn the 
proportion of two toone. The drums must therefore either bear this Pro. 
poztion to each other or be so speeded that, as the pressure of the Bas 
fro n the retort revolves the drums, two volumes of gas and one volume of 
air will pass into the pipe M for each revolution of the larger drum. Whe, 
it is desired to dilute the oil-gas with another gas of less illuminating 
power—for example, when the gas is to be used for heating purposes 
for gas-engines—the employment of superheated steam is arranged fo, 
generated in the pipe N ; the water being introduced through the pipeX:, 
The steam thus superheated enters the oil-retort through the pipe N®, anj 
passes through the retort, in which it undergoes decomposition ; thy; 
forming water-gas, which mixes with the oil-gas and dilutes it. Tp 
mixture then passes to the hydraulic main, and is conducted thence to, 
suitable holder. 





Gas-Governors.—Cole, H. W. and A. F., of Stourport. 
Dec. 7, 1887. [8d.] 
This invention refers to apparatus for adjusting the supply of gas 
more especially to regenerative or other suspended lamps. 


No. 16,817; 








In fig. 1 the body of the governor (in which freely works a float or 
piston) is shown provided at its upper end with a guide-tube C, for 
the purpose of supplying gas to the underside of the float, and also serv- 
ing as a valve to open or close the passage of gas at the tube cover D, 
The quantity of gas passed through to the burner may be adjusted by 
the screw E. The gas-passage F gives free communication between the 
top side of the float and the outlet side of the regulating screw. When 
gas is turned on, and passes under the tube cover D, down the tube (, 
and underneath the float or piston, the regulating screw E is set for the 
amount of gas required to pass through for use. More gas flows through 
the tube C than can pass through the screw E; consequently the bulk 
of the gas remains under the float B, and the gas pressure is therefore 
greatly reduced at the outlet side of the screw E, from wuich there iss 
gas-passage F’, which gives free communication to the top side of the 
float. It follows that the pressure of gas will be less on the top 
side of the float than on the bottom; and the increase or decrease 
of pressure causes the float to rise or fall and regulate the supply of 
gas through the tube C at D. The tube C may be extended below the 
float to H ; but it would then be perforated at the underside of the float, 
as shown in fig. 3. ; 

In fig. 2 an extra gas-passage G is used to supply the underside of 
the float with gas, instead of through the tube ©. In this case the tube 
C is continued through the float into the hole H; and the regulated gas 
passes the whole length of the tube C to the regulating screw E. 

Fig. 3 re embles figs. 1 and 2, except that there is substituted for the 
metal float a cup B dipping into a mercury seal; while the tube C is 
brought through the cup to H, so as to serve as a guide to keep the cup 
in an upright position. The tube Cis perforated at the underside of the 
cup, to allow the bulk of the gas to collect under it. 

Fig. 4 resembles fig 3, except that a flexible diaphragm B is employed, 
instead of the cup dipping into the mercury seal. J 

The governor described in figs. 1, 2, and 3 being unaffected by heat, is 
suitable for use with regenerative lamps, or to be placed in other situa- 
tions exposed to heat. By not exposing the top side of the diaphragm 
or mercury seal to the action of the air, entirely prevents the possibility 
of anescape of gas should any part get out of order or leak, as the 
escaping gas would pass through the passage F and be consumed. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

1617.—Fewner, H. J., F., and G. H., ‘An improved process for treat- 
ing or refining hydrocarbon products, such as are obtained from the 
distillation of coal tar.”’ Feb. 3. 

1634,—Cox, H., jun., “‘ Improved atmospheric gas automatic regula- 
ting-tap.”’ Feb. 3. 

1704.—Rosertson, J. P., ‘Automatic stopper for gas, steam, and water 
pipes.”’ Feb. 4. 

1705.—Crosstey, W. J., ‘‘ Compound gas or oil motor engine.” Feb. 4. 

1706.—Cross.Ex, F. W., “‘ Compound gas or oil motor engine.” Feb. 4. 
- a H., “Improvements in or applicable to gas-taps. 

eb. 6. 

1899.—C.ovpstey, J. L., “‘ Improvements in dry gas-meters.”” Feb. 8. 

1959.—Tuomuinson, W., ‘‘ Improveme ats in or relating to the flues or 
passages of regenerative chambers.”’ . Feb. 9. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ] 
5113.—Butt, H. C., “‘ Gas-engines.”’ 
5232,.—Srurczon, J., and another (English), ‘‘ Pipe systems.”’ 
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Correspondence. 


‘We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 
L 


THE PAYMENT OF COMMISSIONS TO GAS MANAGERS. 

Sim,—It is to be hoped that your editorials may continue to bear the 
title, “The Reform in Progress,” until the too prevalent system of 
fees,” “ commissions,” ‘* bonus shares,” “ allowances,” and every relic 
of double-dealing, is stamped out. This title does not, however, find 
much justificat‘on in the columns of your last issue, though it may per- 
haps describe what is passing in men’s minds, and what may be doing 
behind the scenes or under the surface ; but there appear to be symptoms 
of a ‘ready to halt” attitude in one or two directions. 

It is to be feared that the powerful minority (represented in your 
columns by Messrs. Mead, Jones, and others) are not yet taken posses- 
sion of by the conviction that the corruption is widespread; and until 
the stigma is felt to be intolerable by those who are free from taint, the 
evil will continue to exist under new methods of indirect and insidious 
blackmailing on the one hand, and premiums on the other. It is by no 
means necessary to believe or to prove that any given percentage, either 
of sellers or of buyers, lend countenance to the obnoxious system. It 
should be enough that the evil exists, even if only in a limited degree. 
The resolution of @ minority of meter makers does not bear the sweep- 
ing interpretation which some over-sensitive and hypercritical friends 
put upon it. All that it does unmistakeably convey is that whatever of 
this system has been tolerated on the part of those makers or their repre- 
sentatives in the past—be it much or little, occasional or regular, direct 
or indirect—that fraction of the evil is at an end. Some of the tempted 
are undoubtedly thankful that the stumblingblock is being removed ; 
while others, who are superior to the temptation, may, no doubt, demur 
to the implication which they ‘‘ read between the lines ”’ of the somewhat 
bald resolution. But men conscious of their own integrity should take 
a larger view of the means employed to attain so desirable an end. No 
doubt those firms have counted the cost; and if they do not benefit in 
pocket, they have at least broken a lance in a good cause. 

One looks in vain in your columns for any assurance on the part of 
gas apparatus manufacturers (let the impeccable stove makers speak out) 
that never in the past have they directly or indirectly countenanced the 
“commission” system. Why this silence among those good men and 
t ue who never err ‘“* by giving or by taking of excess’’? Is it that they 
may have a free hand in the future ? or is it that they prefer to ‘“‘ do good 
by stealth and blush to find it fame’? It appears unfortunate that only 
gas officials seem to be under the ban in this crusade; and if a 
spur be wanted to convince them how their reputation may suffer 
unjustly, owing to the ramifications of the evil, the following instances 
may suffice, A certain manufacturer was led to doubt the accuracy of 
a traveller's cash returns. ‘‘ Commissions ” had been charged as paid to 
at least two men of stainless repute; and the following letter was the 
result of the inquiry :—‘‘ I acknowledge making false statements in my 
cash returns, as pointed out in two cases where I have charged ‘ commis- 
sions’ which have not been paid by me.’”’ Doubtless this is an exceptional 
case; but it does not stand alone, and proves how corrupting the system 
is. Here is another phase of it. Only this week the following letter 
(couched in true blackmailing terms) was received by a manufacturer :— 
“T beg to remind you that I was Chairman of Directors of the ——— 
Gaslight Company. It was often my privilege to direct the Secretary of 
the Company to order from your firm.”” Comment is needless, 

_ You have rightly spoken with no uncertain sound in this crusade ; and 
in emphasizing the line of duty, you have done all that a leader of 
opinion can do. If the gas community is to have clean hands, it must 
“work out its own salvation ;”’ and this cannot be done if strong men 
hp and feel wounded in their own feelings, when their erring 
= oa” the lash of public opinion. Deakin 


Sin,—On p. 226 of your issue for the 7th inst. you ask:—‘ Are we to 
hear anything from the stove makers on this movement?” So far as we 
are concerned, it is very well known that we do not pay commissions. 
We have not been asked to join any movement of the kind referred to, 
nor should we sign such a declaration as the meter makers have made, 
which may only mean that things will be kept more private ; and that 
the commission ledger will not be kept in the general clerks’ office ia 
future. Any such agreement as is put forward by the firms who have 
published the one advertised, is a farce; and the most noisily innocent 
firms may possibly be the worst. The commencement must come from 
the other side. Let some gas engineer open his hand in an innocently 
expectant manner ; and let it be known, with the private knowledge of his 
directors, that he is a commission man. Let him ask and receive; and 
then hand over the blackmail at his next directors’ meeting, with a list 
of the amounts and names of the donors, and at once close their accounts. 
A few cases like this would kill the commission business for ever. 

Warrington, Feb. 8, 1988. Txos, FLetcHer anv Co, 





MR. SHEARD’S METHOD OF COAL ANALYSIS. 
Sir,—On reading the interesting article, in the last number of the 
JourNaL, by Mr. J. I. Sheard, F.C.S., ‘* On Coal Analysis and Analyses,” 
I was struck by his description of a plan of testing coal by using one 
or more retorts of an ordinary setting separable from the rest of the 
works by some arrangement so as to isolate the quantity of gas made, 
and further dispensing with the use of a gasholder. At the meeting of 
The Gas Institute in 1880 I had the honour (for the first and last time) 
of reading to the members a paper, ‘‘ On Testing Cannel and Coal,”’ in 
which I advocated a similar plan to Mr. Sheard’s as being practically 
correct in its results, simple in its action, and inexpensive in its cost. 
Since then I have made scores of trials, and have found the results so 
trustworthy as to guide me in recommending coals for use in the works. 
ave also ascertained the quantities of tar and liquor produced. The 
uniformity of the tests made here with those from similar coal made at 
— has been 80 satisfactory, that my confidence in the plan is con- 
rmed. It is a further testimony to its value that Mr. Sheard has 
Saye the same idea; and I can more strongly recommend its adoption 
my fellow-managers now that it has the sanction of his greater 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Taurspay, Fes. 9. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 
Lord Tuurtow presented a Bill to amend the Electric Lighting Act, 
1882; and it was read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuurspay, Fern. 9. 
LOCAL GOVERNMEN'!. 
Mr. Ritcure gave notice that on Monday, Feb. 20, he will move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the law relating to local government in 
England and Wales. 
Mr. Isaacs gave notice of a Bill for the better local government of the 
Metropolis, and other matters connected therewith. 
LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES. 
Sir R. Fower gave notice of a Bill to further continue and appropriate 
the London Coal and Wine Duties. 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 
Mr. T. W. Russet gave notice of his intention to ask the Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, on Monday, Feb. 13, whether he will lay upon the 
table of the House the further correspondence that has taken place on the 
subject of lighthouse illuminant; since the issue of the last return, so 
as to complete the correspondence up to the present date. 


Frmay, Fes. 10. 
The Chairman of Ways and Means (Mr. Courtney) reported that, having 
conferred with the Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords (the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos) on the subject, it had been determined 
by them that the following Bills, in which our readers are interested, 
should originate in the Upper House:—Airdrie and Coatbridge Water 
Bill, Drighlington Gas Bill, Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Bill, 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Bill, Falkirk and District Water Bill, Fylde 
Water Bill, Glasgow Corporation Bill, Hamilton Water Bill, Henley-on- 
Thames Gas Bill, Hinckley Local Board Water Bill, London Sea Water 
Supply Bill, Longton Corporation Water Bill, North Staffordshire Water 
Bill, Perth Water and Gas Bill, Sonth Lincolnshire Fen Water Bill, South 
Staffordshire Water Bill, and the Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

A Bill for the better local government of the Metropolis, and other 
matters connected therewith, was ordered to be brought in by Mr. Isaacs, 
Mr. Kimber, Major-General Goldsworthy, Mr. Baumann, Sir A. Rollit, 
Mr. Hunt, Sir G. Hunter, and Colonel Duncan. This was subsequently 
done, and the Bill read a first time. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (LOCAL MANAGEMENT, &c.) BILL. 

A Bill to amend the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855, and the Acts amending the same respectively, was 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Hughes, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. 
Whitmore, and Sir Algernon Borthwick. This was subsequently done, and 


the Bill read a first time. 
BOROUGH FUNDS. 
Mr. Woopatt gave notice of a Bill toamend the Borough Funds Act, 


{In the “ Parliamentary Intelligence” in the Journat for -the 31st ult. 
p. 200), it was stated that the memorials complaining of non-compliance 
with Standing Orders in the case of the Lingfield and District Gas and 
Water Bill were not sustained before the Examiners. This was an error. 
There was no appearance before the Examiners ; the promoters of the Bill 
having intimated to the memorialists their intention not to proceed 


with it.] 





HOUSE OF COMMONS—EXAMINER’S ROOM. 
Frinay, Fes. 10. 
DRIGHLINGTON AND GIL:DERSOME GAS BILL. 

To-day the petition for this Bill came before one of the Examiners on 
Standing Order proofs. It will be remembered that the object of the 
Bill is to prevent the Bradford Corporation from supplying gas to be 
used within the Drighlington and Gildersome Gas Company’s area. The 
Biil was opposed at its initial stage by the Tong Local Board, on the 
ground that the notices did not include an alteration in the illumi- 
nating power of the gas to be supplied by the Company, and that there 
would be a reduction in the standard. In the end the Examiner held 
tiiat the Standing Orders had been complied with. 








SUNDERLAND AND SoutH SHreLps WaTEeR Company. — The revenue of 
this Company during the past year showed a slight increase as compared 
with that for 1886, and the Directors recommend that a dividend at the 
rate of 44 per cent. on the ordinary and preference stocks of the Company 
for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1887; making, with the interim dividend 
paid in September last, 9 per cent. for the year. 

Tue Gas aND WaTER Suprpiy or Evesuam.—At the last meeting of the 
Evesham Town Council, the Gas Committee reported that during the past 
quarter there had been a decrease of 330,000 cubic feet in the consumption 
of gas, as compared with the corresponding quarter of 1886. The Mayor 
(Mr. J. Morris) said this represented about £70; and he could only attri- 
bute the diminution to the fact that times were bad and people were 
economical. In regard to the water supply, the Manager (Mr. Mawson) 
reported that the outflow at the spring head was now 163,000 gallons per 
day, as against 300,000 gallons at this time last year. The consumption 
varied from 75,000 to 88,000 gallons a day. The sum of £150 was ordered 
to be transferred from the water-works account in aid of the district 
fund account. 

Tae Neato Gas ManaGer’s Satary.—A few weeks ago we announced 
that the Neath Town Council had increased the salary of their Gas Mana- 
ger (Mr. R. A. Browning) by £50 perannum. The ratepayers disapproved 
of this; and, at a public meeting, passed a motion calling upon the Council 
to rescind the resolution. The matter came before them at their meeting on 
Monday last week, when Mr. Charles moved in support of the action of 
the ratepayers. He said everybody agreed that Mr. Browning was an 
excellent Manager; but it was generally felt that the town was not at 

resent in a position to bear any additional burden. Alderman Rowland 
Ca Mager thought the interference of the burgesses should be continued 
to election times. He said the management of a gas-works required great 
experience, skill, and attention; and he believed that in Mr. Browning 
they had a gent’eman possessing all these qualities. He hoped the present 
management would not be disturbed. Mr. Howel Cuthbertson spoke in 
favour of the increase; and presented a petition signed by a number of 
the chief ratepayers approving of the action of the Council, and stating 
that the meeting recently held was largely composed of people who were 
not ratepayers, and resided outside the district. In the result the 





Scientific knowledge. 
Dukinfield, Feb. 8, 1888. Harrison VEEVERS. 


Council’s resolution was not disturbed. 
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egal Intelligence. 


MANCHESTER WINTER ASSIZES.—Tvespay, Fes. 7. 
(Before Justice GRanTHAM and a Special Jury.) 
KIDSON AND CO. UV. HAZELL AND OTHERS, 

THE FOURNESS LAMP COMPANY.—A LIBEL ACTION. 

This was an action brought by Messrs. Herbert Kidson and Co., a firm 
of accountants in Manchester, against Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 
Limited, and Charles William Hastings, the printers and publishers and 
the editor of the Gas and Water Review. The plaintiffs claimed £1000 
damages. 

Mr. Brycuam, Q.C., and Mr. J. W. Hamiiton appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
Mr. Appison, Q.C., M.P.,and Mr. Watton for the defendants. 

Mr, Brineuam, in opening the case, stated that the plaintiffs had been in 
business for something like 19 years, and their integrity and industry were 
unassailed. In the summer of 1887 a Manchester solicitor—Mr. Blair— 
retained the plaintiffs to examine the books of Mr. Fourness, the proprietor 
of certain patents for a lamp. It was alleged that the business in con- 
nection with the selling of this lamp was very remunerative ; and that if 
sufficient capital was introduced, it would be likely to be a very profitable 
undertaking. Mr. Fourness himself was in pecuniary difficulties. The 
solicitor desired that Messrs. Kidson should inquire into the working of 
this particular lamp business, to ascertain whether or not it had been 
carried on at a profit; the object being to convert the business into a 
public company. Messrs. Kidson examined the books of Mr. Fourness, 
who had two businesses—one in Manchester and the other in Belgium. 
They found the profit in the Manchester business amounted to 20 per cent. 
upon the turnover, and that in Belgium to 30 per cent. A prospectus was 
eventually issued to form a Company to take over the business; the 
capital being £50,000, in 10,000 shares of £5 each. The Company never 
started ; and nobody, except Messrs. Kidson and possibly Mr. Blair, suffered 
anything from the attempt to float it. In November, 1887, Mr. Fourness 
filed his petition ; the prospectus having been issued in October. The 
defendants, in the issue of their paper for Dec. 9, 1887, commented on the 
prospectus, and referred to the history of Mr. Fourness (who began busi- 
ness in 1871 with £10 capital, and was in liquidation six months afterwards) 
down to the filing of his petition. The learned Counsel called attention to 
the fact that most of the information given appeared to have been obtained 
from the report of the Official Receiver on Mr. Fourness’s case ; and he 
complained that several points favourable to Mr. Fourness were suppressed. 
The passage on which he laid special emphasis was one in which it was 
stated that the lamp might be a good one, but the business as such was 
worthless. He admitted that Fourness had contracted debts which com- 
pelled him to file a petition for liquidation ; but he left it to the jury to say 
whether the defendants were justified in commenting as they had done 
upon the action of the plaintiffs in a perfectly legitimate transaction. 

Mr. H. Kidson, one of the plaintiffs, gave evidence with reference to his 
examination of the books of Fourness and his report thereon. In cross- 
examination he stated that Fourness’s liabilities amounted to £3000, and 
they had been paid bya new Company. The cost of the patents to the 
Company was £8000, and the whole of this amount had been subscribed. 

Mr, C. J. Dibb, the Official Receiver of the Manchester Bankruptcy 
Court, said he had received not only enough to pay the debts of the 
present bankruptcy, but the whole of the debts of Fourness’s liquidation 
proceedings of 1871. 

Mr. T. J. Cowen was examined with reference to the Belgian business 
which had been investigated by him, and which was stated in the report 
to produce a profit of 30 per cent. on the turnover. 

Mr. Brncuam put in a letter dated Nov. 8, 1887, from the Gas and Water 
Review to the Fourness Gas-Lamp Company, Limited, soliciting an order 
to insert the Fourness Company’s advertisement. To this a reply was sent, 
stating that the Directors had placed all advertisements. 

Mr. Appison, addressing the jury on behalf of the defendants, submitted 
that the alleged libel in the article complained of amounted simply to a 
fair comment upon the Official Receiver’s report and the prospectus which 
had been issued with regard to the floating of the proposed Company. 
It had been suggested that the refusal of a request to insert the Fourness 
Company’s advertisement in the defendants’ paper afforded some motive 
for the alleged libel; but the plaintiffs would have been well advised if 
they had paid no attention whatever to this suggestion. The Editor of 
the paper (Mr. Hastings) had no idea, when the article was inserted, that 
any application of the kind had been made; and he would state in the 
witness-box that he had no desire whatever to attack the character and 
reputation of Messrs. Kidson. 

r. C. W. Hastings was then called, and stated that before the action 
was commenced he knew nothing of Messrs. Kidson, and therefore could 
not have entertained any personal feeling in regard to them. He knew 
nothing whatever about the application to insert the Fourness advertise- 
ment in the Gas and Water Review. He wrote the article from the im- 
pression made upon him after reading the report of the Official Receiver, 
which he could not reconcile with the prospectus. 

Mr. Brneuam having replied, 

Justice GRANTHAM, in summing up the case to the jury, said it 
seemed to him, reading the whole of the article, that there was no state- 
ment of fact, and the suggestion of unskilfulness on the part of the 
defendants was only to be derived from the comments. It was a matter 
for the jury’s consideration whether the defendant Hastings was justified 
in the comments he made on the facts of the case. Undoubtedly the 
insinuation was thata careful investigation ought to be made by the public 
of this alleged “ careful investigation ” of the books by the accountants. 
Mr. Kidson had, however, shown that the business was a Lg one, 
but that there was a great risk of the business being strangled for want of 
capital to carry it on; though he admitted that if he had had to depend on 
the books alone for his investigation they showed a loss. 

After an hour’s consultation, the jury returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiffs—damages one farthing. 

Mr. Watton asked that costs should not be allowed. 

His Lorpsuarp deferred his decision on this matter till the following 
morning, when he stated that, looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, he had come to the conclusion that he ought not to interfere 





Tue Nortuern Coat Trape.—There has been a continued improve- 
ment in the northern coal trade during the past few days, except in that 
for household use. The demand for gas coal for the Metropolis, however, 
has shown a slight decline—the time of the year for a decreased consump- 
tion having set in; but there are now contracts commencing for gas coal 
for export, so that the activity at the collieries is continued. The out- 
ward rate of freights is higher; the cost of gas coal abroad will therefore 
be dearer this year than last. A fair number of contracts have been booked 
for the Mediterranean as well as for the Baltic. Steam coal is increasing 
in demand, and the price is higher; best Northumbrian qualities being 
now quoted from 7s. 3d. to 7s. 6d per ton with a slight discount. There is 
also a fuller demand for manufacturing coal. 





Riliscellaneous Hetos, 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was helg 
last Friday, at the Offices, Horseferry Road, Westminster—Colone] W T 
Maxins, M.P., in the chair. we 

The Secretary and GENERAL Manacer (Mr. J. Orwell Phillips) read the 
notice convening the meeting ; and the report of the Directors, with those 
of the Chief Officials of the Company, and the accounts for the half year 
ending Dec. 31 last—the principal portions of which were given in’ the 
JouRNAL last week, pp. 242-3—were taken as read. 

The Governor: It is my duty to move—* That the report for the halt 
year ended December last, together with the statement of accounts, be 
received and adopted.” I have been in the habit at previous meetings of 
giving you some details with os to the figures of the working for the 
half year; and I presume it will be in accordance with the wish of the 
proprietors that I should adopt the same course on the present occasion, 
Comparing the past half year with the six months ended Dec., 1886, we 
have received increases on account of gas of £30,391; on meter and stoye 
rentals, £787; for coke, £11,751; breeze, £2657; tar and tar products 
£16,013; and ammoniacal liquor and sulphate, £22,000—making a total 
increase of £83,000 on our manufacturing, as compared with the De. 
cember half of 1886. This, of course, is exceedingly satisfactory ; but more 
remains to be said. We have not only had this excess of income, but we 
have saved considerably on the working. We have saved a small amount 
of £1300 on purification; but in wear and tear there is a decrease of 
£51,900. Salaries for distribution are slightly less—£1600; and distriby. 
tion wear and tear is £16,000 lower. Meter and stove repairs are £600 
less. There are a few small reductions ; making a total diminution of 
£79,000. These two amounts roughly come to £164,000 to the credit of 
this half year over and above that which we received in the corresponding 
six months of the preceding year. From this we have to deduct, on the 
other hand, as expended, £15,000 more for coal. Of course, more gas 
means more coal. There are a few small items in addition—an increase 
in wages of £1100 for the same reason; and a small addition in collectors 
charges, as well as an advance of £600 in rates and taxes. The only other 
important increase is that of law charges, which amount to £1905, on which 
I shall have to say a word or two later on. The total of the amounts 
coming against the past half year is £21,880, which deducted from 
the £164,000 I have already mentioned, leaves a balance in favour of 
this half year of £143,776. This I think is one of the best accounts we 
have ever had the pleasure of laying before the proprietors. You will re- 
member that last year was the Jubilee Year; and we tried to commemo- 
rate it by giving you a jubilee dividend of an extra } per cent. We shall 
be able to continue this 3 per cent., if you will vote it, for December. This 
report and statement of accounts, I think you will say, bring to a fitting 
end, as regards our working, the Jubilee Year of 1887. We even hada 
jubilee fog. On the 17th of November, we turned out 103 million cubic 
feet in the 24 hours, which beat our record by 7 or 8 millions. I will now 
say a few words in explanation of the various items. The principal one is 
the large saving in the manufacturing wear and tear. This might, at 
first sight, cause a little alarm to the shareholders. They might say one 
of two things—either “ You have overcharged in the past,” or else, “ You 
are letting your works and plant go below the condition they ought to bein.” 
I am happy to say that neither of these accusations could be supported 
against the policy of the Company. ‘The fact is that we have been 
obliged hitherto to put by out of revenue a considerable sum to meet 
the depreciation of our old works, which we had to give up when we 
went to Beckton. This has now come to an end; and if we have not 
touched bottom, we have nearly done so. In regard to the reduction 
of wear and tear, this amounts altogether to. td per ton on the coal 
carbonized for the last half year. With respect to distribution wear 
and tear, which is £16,000 less, this is mainly, as far as I can discover, 
attributable to the fact that in the corresponding half year there was a 
great deal of paving going on. The parishes took the opportunity—partly 
because of the existence of a large number of are workmen, and 
for other reasons probably—of laying a great deal of new paving, and 
wood paving especially. This threw upon the Company a considerable 
expenditure, which has not occurred in the half year we are now dealing 
with ; and it accounts for the difference. The £6700 saved in meter and 
stove repairs is partly attributable to the fact that we have extended the 

eriods between which we renew our meters. We found we were renew- 
ing them a little too frequently ; and that we could, with D yeceng safety, 
and without detriment to the meters, extend the period; and this has for 
the time enabled us to reduce the cost of their maintenance. I think thisis 
all I have tosay with respect to the comparisons of the two half years. The 
cost of coal has been 14d. per ton less, and tar and ammoniacal liquor bave 
realized 1s. per ton more ; so that the net cost of coal to us for the half 
year has been 1s, 14d. perton less. Distribution is lower by 8d. per ton. All 
this points to better working—more economical working ; and I think will 
be considered very satisfactory by the shareholders. The gas-rental for 1887 
amounted to £2,523,201 ; whereas for 1886 it was £2,457,547—or an increase 
of £65,654 for the past year; amounting to 2°67 per cent. on the rental. 
Against this there is a slight increase in leakage, 0°93 per cent. This 
is one of the things that is most difficult to account for. There are various 
theories in existence held by different people in regard to it; but I think 
that most of those who are conversant with the matter attribute it to the 
high position of the barometer in the past half year. It had been 
abnormally high ; and even now it igabnormally high, so that probably we 
may have the same phenomenon to notice when we come to speak of the 
accounts of the current half year. Tar products in 1886 produced 0'61d. 
per gallon, Last year they produced 0°99d. per gallon, or an increase of 0°38d. 
Our tar-works, I may mention in passing, are in thorough good order. 
They are fully maintained; and I believe I am not exaggerating when I 
say that they are as good to-day as when they were first put down, and 
they are standing in the books of the Company at 50 per cent. of their 
original cost. We have written off £10,000 this half year from the cost of 
our tar and liquor works. Another item that is satisfactory is the charge 
for dividend on the capital. In 1886 it amounted, with a 12 per cent. 
dividend, to £984,938 ; or 1s. 2°52d. per 1000 cubic feet. Though we paid for 
the second half of last year 3 per cent. more dividend, which brought up 
the amount payable to £988,246, the rate was only 1s. 2°27d.; so that, 
although there was an increased amount payable for dividend, the rate 
per 1000 cubic feet was decreased by 3d. The capital per ton—which is 
another item I have dwelt on on previous occasions as of the greatest 
importance to the Company—has also shown a very satisfactory 
decrease. In the year 1886 it was £6 7s. 5d.; in 1887, it went down 
to £6 3s. 3d., or a reduction of 4s. 2d. per ton. The reduction of 
the capital per ton of coal has gone on very satisfactorily. I have 
got the returns here from 1878 down to the last year. In 1878 
it was £7 14s.7d.; and this has been gradually decreasing by a few 
shillings a year, until now it is £6 3s. 3d. This, I need not point out, 
makes a wonderful difference when we come to calculate the dividend. 
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believe we compare in this respect very favourably with neighbouring 
companies. There was no capital raised in the year 1887; and I think I 
can assure the proprietors that there will be no capital raised in 1888—at 
avy rate for the next twelve months our capital account is closed. You 
will see in the accounts that we have spent £3000 on capital account ; but 
this is only a transfer from the working capital to capital invested in 
plant. The works all the same are eo ample for our wants at 
present. No doubt the time will come, if the increase of consumption 
oes on a8 it has done during the last three years, when it will be 
necessary to extend our plant. At present, however, we consider 
the plant adequate for our purposes; and this is evidenced by the fact 
that we were able to supply all the gas needed on Nov. 17, when 
the consumption rose to 103 million cubic feet in the 24 hours. 
The reserve fund, as you see, is £486,000; the insurance fund and depre- 
ciation fund, £109,000; and the undivided balance, £230,000. We have 
therefore in hand over and above our dividend £826,000, which is available 
for the purposes of the Company. With respect to the reserve fund, the 
insurance fund, and the depreciation fund, there is another pleasing fact to 
mention—that they stand tn the books of the Company at cost price; that 
js, the stocks in which these funds are invested stand at the prices at 
which they were purchased when the money was invested. But if we took 
the market value at the present day, it would give us 2°40 per cent. more, 
which is equivalent to £15,000—that is to the credit. Now I come to 
perhaps the most important announcement in the report; and that is the 
fact of our having reduced the price of gas by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet from 
the Ist of January. The reduction of price is, as you know, a policy 
that has been pressed on us very considerably by friends on the other 
side of the table on various occasions. I have always honourably 
stated that no one was more anxious, or could be more anxious, 
than your Board to reduce the price ; but we held, in the interests of the 
shareholders, that we had no right, and it was not good policy to lower 
it until we could maintain the reduction and maintain the dividends; 
because, if the sliding scale is to be a reality, it must be a reality for the 
shareholders as well as for the consumers ; and when a reduction is deter- 
mined upon by the Directors, it should not be till they can also fairly 
calculate on being able to uphold the increased dividends that the pro- 
prietors would then be entitled to. What is the position for the year 
1888? We have a balance at our credit of £230,000. We may estimate 
that if the price had been maintained, our natural increase would be 
£174,000. These two amounts together come to £404,000. Well, then, 
we may look, I think, having regard to our experience, to a small increase 
of (say) £30,000 in the present year. This would give a total of £434,000 
to deal with. Each penny that we reduce our price by is equal to about 
£70,000; so that the 3d. reduction will cost £202,000. The increase of 
3} per cent. in the dividend, which we hope to be able to pay during the 
year, will be £41,000 in addition; making £243,000. Therefore, if the 
working of the year turns out as we have every reasonable right to hope 
it may, we should have to dip into our balances at the end of the year for 
the maintenance of our dividend to the extent of £40,000 or £50,000. We 
should still have a very respectable balance left over for the following 
year. Then you may say: “ Knowing that you had this large amount of 
money at your disposal, why did you not make a greater reduction?” 
For the very good reason that we do not like to make a reduction without 
being pretty certain it will work well. We feel that the reduction we 
have made will work well; and we hope, at no distant day, we may repeat 
the operation. We must, however, wait and see how the thing will turn 
out. We have some good features in connection with 1889. For one 
thing our coal contract will come to an end; and we may hope to pur- 
chase our coal a little cheaper—no dearer, at any rate—than at the 
present time. We are inclined to think we may get it a little cheaper, 
though there are in the room some gentlemen interested in coal who may 
take a different view. There is also what I called last year the burning 
question of the coal dues. Notice was given in the House of Commons 
last night of a Bill to perpetuate this impost. But I learned, from the 
honourable Baronet who brought it forward, that it was a Private Bill, 
and that he had no particular expectation of getting facilities respecting 
it from the Government; so that I think we may regard it as a lame duck, 
and that we are not likely to find it an Act this session. My view is that 
there is a pretty general feeling in the House of Commons against trust- 
ing the Metropolitan Board of Works with any more money at present. 
There are also improvements in our working taking place every day. The 
proprietors and the Court of Directors owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
officers of the Company for the unwearying way in which they are 
making experiments with a view to reducing the expenses; and I per- 
soually, and I am sure my colleagues are very much obliged indeed 
to our Deputy-Governor (Mr. Howard C. Ward), who is also indefati- 
gable on this point. He has brought several matters before the 
Board, which have resulted in a great diminution in the cost of manufac- 
ture; and I believe, as I have said before, we owe a great deal to him on 
this account. Our residuals have steadily improved. As I think I said 
last year, we hoped we had reached the bottom in this matter; and I 
believe the result of the year has proved that this was so. I am glad to 
say that the increase in the value of the residuals has not been by leaps 
and bounds. I distrust that kind of increase; but it has been a slow, steady, 
and upward advance which has culminated in a difference of £2 per ton in 
two years in the value of sulphate of ammonia, and a difference in the value 
of anthracene of from 64d., at which we took our anthracene into stock last 
year, to 1s. 3d., at which we now sell it. New products are constantly being 
derived from tar ; and I daresay some of the proprietors will have noticed 
that humanity has been benefited by the discovery of an antidote against 
seasickness, which hasalso been produced from coal tar (laughter). This will 
g0 on the other side of the account, against what I daresay Mr. Livesey 
will object to—the champagne that has been made from it. With regard 
to the electric light, there has been another little flutter over it in the 
City ; but I cannot find that much capital has been raised. There isa 
beautiful pamphlet that has been sent out by the House-to-House Electric 
ight Company; and I think, from the way it is prepared, that it comes 
ant Mr. Hammond. There is a great deal in it respecting gas; and I 
ink I have never read a series of statements as to gas more utterly with- 
= foundation than those in this little book. When, however, persons 
Ve anything to sell, they are not particular as to the terms they employ 
liek cting the article of their rival. There is one thing about the electric 
ight in the City. In comparing the cost of gas and electricity, they take 
e former at 2s. 5d. instead of 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—at which it is now 
supplied 3 and 3d. represents a considerable difference in making 
eeerisons with the electric light. They say that the cost of elec- 
wi city is equal to 6s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas; but people 
te know & great deal about the matter say that 10s. would be nearer 
© mark, if it were thoroughly gone into. However, the electric light 
people have their sphere, and we have ours; and I do not think we need 
“0 of anything they do or say. You will have noticed in the report 
= “wiymeee to the fact that we are pushing the sale of gas by offering to 
anh y workmen’s dwellings. Working men and artizans are not men of 
ao ; and the great obstacle to their using gas is probably the cost of 
© ittings. Butif they can get the necessary fittings into their houses 





by paying a moderate rent for them, we believe they will use gas, which 
is more convenient and safer, if not quite as cheap asoil. Steps have 
already been taken for testing this; and at the next meeting I hope to be 
able to give you the result of the experiment. With respect to the im- 
peat in gas-burners, incandescent lights are making a decided stride. 

find them being more and more used every day. At first it might appear 
that this is rot a good thing for gas companies, because incandescent burners 
do not consume so much gas as the ordinary kind. On the other hand, 
however, incandescent burners will be placed where ordinary burners 
would not be used; so we shall have a set-off in that way. The steam- 
roller actions, as you are aware, have all terminated in favour of the Com- 
pany. The Vestries have at last hauled down their flag; but the battle 
we had to fight in your interest has been very expensive—the costs having 
been between £10,000 and £11,000. I think we have a right to complain 
very seriously of the action of the Vestries in this matter, especially in the 
second case. We are the largest contributors to the rates of the parishes ; 
and it is really like “ seething a kid in its mother’s milk” to take the rates 
and fight us when a decision had been already come to in a similar 
case. However, the ways of vestrymen are inscrutable; and we can only 
grin and bear it. The Metropolitan Board of Works, who appear to be 
very active this year, have a Bill to reverse the decisions of the Courts 
of Law, and to allow Vestries to use steam-rollers without any lia- 
bility whatever. I believe some companies have come to an agreement 
with them limiting the weight of steam-rollers; but we think it better 
not to adopt this principle. We would rather stand by the principle 
we have gone on at so much cost. Instead of settling shout the 
weight of the rollers, we have offered the Metropolitan Board the same 
terms which were agreed upon between us and the ChelseaVestry after the 
termination of the litigation with them, which arrangement was sanctioned 
by the Board of Trade. It bears the imprimatur of the Board of Trade; 
and it is found to work very well indeed. I hope we may come to asettle- 
ment on this ground. I do not fear the chances of the Bill in question 
passing into law, any more than I do the Coal Dues Bill. I now come to 
an announcement with respect to the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
I have nothing to add to what I said last year. I believe that exception 
hasbeen taken to the word “ encroachment” which I used; but I do not see 
theforce of that objection. If we had not thought it was an encroachment 
—and we had been advised that it was—we should not have gone to the ex- 
pense and trouble of bringing an action against the South Metropolitan 
Company. We need not quarrel about theterm. Rightly or wrongly, we con- 
sidered the action of the South Metropolitan Company was not in accord- 
ance with the law. It is a question to be settled by the Courts, because 
it is not one that can be referred to arbitration. It involves a —— 
and that principle being settled, we shall know how to act. I am still 
very sanguine as tothe result. I hadan interview yesterday with Counsel ; 
and they are very strong in their opinion that we should have been 
neglecting the rights of our shareholders if we had not taken action in 
this matter. It is a very painful thing. I am very sorry to be at logger- 
heads with the South Metropolitan Company; but we act from a sense of 
duty, and not from any personal feeling. Another matter mentioned 
in our report in regard to the South Metropolitan Company is the 
offer of amalgamation which came to us soon after our last half-yearly 
meeting. The terms were that this Company should be absorbed 
into the South Metropolitan Company; and receive for their “A” 
stock ‘‘B” stock of the South Metropolitan Company. Their “B” stock 
amounts to £1,350,000, and ours to £5,500,000. At the time this offer was 
made our stock was paying 124 per cent., and was earning 15°95—say, in 
round figures, 16 per cent. The “B” stock of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany was receiving 12 per cent. ; but was not quite earning it. Then % of the 
extra dividend we should be entitled to on any reduction, would have 
gone to swell the dividend of the “A” stock of the South Metropolitan 
Company, in which, of course, this Company would have no interest. 
The terms, on the face of them, were not such as we could listen to for 
a moment. Some of our large shareholders have used very strong terms 
as to this offer. I hardly like to use such an adjective as has been employed. 
Someone characterized it as “impertinent.” I hate strong language; and 
I hate strong adjectives. I would rather describe the offer in the words 
of Bret Harte to the heathen Chinee as “ affable, childlike, and bland ;” but 
I would not say impertinent. We declined the offer very courteously ; 
and suggested on our part, if amalgamation were desired, to renew the 
offer we made some time ago, which was to give the South Metropolitan 
for their stock a 12 per cent. preference charge, to be paid ina 10 per cent, 
preference of this Company, and a transfer of £40 of debenture stock to 
secure the other 2 per cent. This was formally declined; and was not 
accepted during the past half year. So, as regards amalgamation, things 
remain as they were. I do not know that there is anything further with 
respect to the Company to tell you, except that I notice something like a 
crusade has been started, and has been taken up by some of the Com- 
panies. We feel that it is not necessary for us to say that we will not have 
anything to do with firms who give, or who are prepared to give, com- 
missions. We think that any firm who would be prepared to give commis- 
sions would be prepared to lie. I firmly believe that under our principles 
nothing of the kind exists in this Company. We pay our officers thoroughly 
well; we do not give them the temptation to ask for commissions, because 
they have adequate salaries. In addition to this, everything we buy, except 
special goods, is offered to tender; and the tenders are opened and initialed 
by myself or one of my colleagues, and the lowest tender is in all cases 
accepted. If, however, there isan exception to this rule, we have a report 
from the officer in whose department the goods are to be used, setting forth 
clearly and distinctly the reason the lowest tender is not taken, and a 
higher one accepted. Every pains are taken to prevent anything in the way 
of commissions or of corruption in this Company ; and I believe we are free 
from it. It only remains now for me to express my own deep regret, and 
the regret of my colleagues, at the loss of our late co-Director Mr. Chubb. 
Mr. Chubb was for many years connected with the gas interest. He was 
secretary of the late Imperial Company ; and he became a Director of this 
Company on the amalgamation of that undertaking with ours. We were 
often indebted to his long experience and judgment for great assistance 
in questions affecting the past history of the Company, and also affect- 
ing the general action of the Court. We have filled up the vacancy by 
electing Mr. John Aird. I think the Company are singularly fortunate in 
being able to secure the services of Mr. Aird. His experience in respect 
to distribution is great and valuable, as well as in erecting gasholder 
tanks, and matters of that kind, which are very ticklish works, requiring 
almost a life’s experience to enable a man to deal with thoroughly. In Mr, 
Aird and Mr. Stephenson Clarke, who was elected some little time ago, we 
have practical men, who understand the questions that mainly come 
before us, and from whose advice and co-operation the Company derive 
very great benefit. I should be happy, as I am at all times, to answer an 
questions that may be put from the body of the hall ; but for the present 
will conclude by moving the resolution with which I began. 

The Deputy Governor, (Mr. Howard Ward) seconded the motion. 
Mr. Jackson desired to express his satisfaction with the report. It must, 

he said, be very gratifying to the shareholders to see such a report accom- 
panied with that initial progress of every gas company—a reduction in 
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the price of gas. He knew that many of the proprietors had often 
pressed upon the Directors a reduction in the charge; but he thought the 
report was a satisfactory answer to all the objections which had been 
raised on his (the —- side of the table. He would like to be in- 
formed whether the Board had taken steps to test the efficacy of the recent 
new inventions, claiming economy in the use of gas and re production 
of a much better light. He referred to the Welsbach and the Clamond 
incandescent systems. In respect to street lighting, the competition 
would he believed increase. He had been passing a few weeks in a Mid- 
land town, where an Electric Lighting Company, in order to get the intro- 
duction of their system into the shops, had supplied the light for nothing; 
and their efforts had been attended with immense success—the light sur- 
passing anything that gas could do in regard to showing up articles of 
refinement in the shops. He thought that such efforts were not to be dis- 
regarded by gas companies. The Electric Company he alluded to had 
laid out £35,000; and their enterprise and energy were shown in their 
expending this amount on an experiment. In addition to the lighting of 
the shops, they had put up the light in the main street at their own cost; 
and they determined to take no steps to obtain custom until the people of 
the town had satisfied themselves as to the advantages of the light. With 
all respect to the Board and the high standing and respectability of the 
new Director whom they had ar he thought that the proprietors 
pan ge to be thoroughly assured that this gentleman, who was a contractor, 
and who had carried out large works for the Company, had become a 
Director with perfectly clean hands. He meant that the proprietors 
should be assured that Mr. Aird would have nothing to do with contracts 
for the Company. With thisassurance, the appointment of this gentleman 
would be eminently satisfactory. He thought, as he had said before, that 
there were too many legal gentlemen on the Board; and in these days 
they ought to have more experts. He considered that the General 
Manager, who had done so much to build up the Company, onght to be a 
member of the Board; and he was surprised when a vacancy arose he 
was not appointed. 

The Governor: I generally wait until all the questions have been put 
before replying ; butas Mr. Jackson has raised a personal question, perhaps 
the meeting will allow me to deal with it at once. Asto what he has said 
about Mr. Aird, I may point out that Parliament has provided the security 
which Mr. Jackson wants. If any member of a Board—I do not care 
whether he is a contractor, a coal owner, a meter maker, or anything else— 
has any interest in the Company on the Board of which he serves, he ipso 
send vacates his seat on the Board, and ceasesto beaDirector. Mr. Aird, 

owever, was not content with this, nor was Mr. Stephenson Clarke. They 
not only rested on the Act of Parliament, but executed deeds severing 
their connection with their firms in reference to any business done by their 
firms with the Company. You may say as to such a question as this, 
that the Board, like Cesar’s wife, is above suspicion. With respect to 
the suggestion Mr. Jackson made, that we should elect Mr. Phillips a 
member of the Board, I am sure that no one would more heartily welcome 
that gentleman than I. But Mr. Phillips prefers to remain where he is; 
and, as he isthe person principally interested, we cannot make a proposal 
to him, not uncomplimentary in itself, but one which, from a business 
point of view, he would prefer not to accept. 

Mr. Braxton Baker regarded the explanation which had been given by 
the Governor a propos of Mr. Aird’s appointment as very satisfactory. But 
apart from this explanation, he thought that the proprietors ought to pro- 
test against such imputations as had been made. Similar imputations 
were made some three years ago respecting the connection of a member of 
the Buard with the electric light; and he protested against such imperti- 
om, which he regarded as unworthy of members of such a Company as 
theirs. 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired the name of the town which had been referred 
to by Mr. Jackson where the electric light was in use. 

The Governor: I ee he means Leamington. 

The SHaReHoLDER : Then I have seen the electric light at Leamington 
many times; and it is anything but a success. 

Mr. Carsutt said that the proprietors might depend upon it that no 
gentleman would be elected a member of the Board of their Company who 
was not of service tothem. Owing to the courtesy of the Directors, he 
had been enabled, with the members of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, to visit Beckton ; and they had been very favourably impressed 
with what they had seen, and with what the Company could carry out 
there. They had works at Beckton which would earn them increased 
dividends. The capital had been well laid out ; and they would be able to 
produce gas cheaper, or as cheap, as any other company. He did not think 
that the electric light was going to put down gas; but he thought it was 
well that the Directors should always keep in view the fact that the electric 
light was a severe competitor. He knew that the Board had taken every 
means in their power to make themselves acquainted with everything 
concerning the electric light. Mr. Aird, he believed, had had the electric 
light laid on in his house; so that he certainly would know what was 

oing on. A paper had recently been read at the Institution of Mechanical 
ngineers, in which it had been shown that, for the lighting of big works, 
the arc light could compete with gas lighting. They must therefore, he 
thought, look to their laurels, He considered that they ought to make 
experiments as often as was necessary, in order to see what was doing, and 
what could be done with respect to improving their gas. His impression 
was, having seen their works, that they need not be frightened about the 
electric light. They had full value, even with their shares at their present 
rice. 
* Mr. GeorceE Livesey: I am sorry to say that I am compelled to take up 
a little of the time of the meeting. I congratulate you first of all very 
heartily on the reduction of price that you have made, and in the 
prospect you have now before you. I will go, however, at once into two or 
three points which you have mentioned. In reference to the Bill of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works about steam-rollers,I think it contains the 
element of something which will be advantageous to the Companies. It 
contains a provision against the removal of subsoil from the roadways 
underneath mains; and that undoubtedly is of great advantage tous. I 
think, moreover, in their modified form—as modified by the alternative 
clause+they only seek to have protection against damages to mains laid 
after the passing of the Act. I must say that I think, as we acknowledge 
that steam-rollers are a necessity, we should lay our mains so that they 
should be safe from injury by steam-rollers of moderate weight. As to the 
remark about the South Metropolitan Company’s encroachment, I will 
not traverse what you have said ; but, if I did, I should say that it is not an 
encroachment, and that it is not serious; and I am only sorry that 
we have not been able to settle our difference. As a worthy member of 
our Board said to me: “ It tends to produce bad blood; and I should 
ave two | oaags erected, and I would hang the Chairman of The Gas- 
light and Coke Company on one, and the Chairman of the South Metro- 
politan Company on the other.” That gentleman has the reputation 
of being a good fellow; so I said: ‘‘ Will you be the executioner,” and he 
replied that he would not. It is, however, very much to be regretted if 
there is anything of that sort. Asfar as 1 am concerned, and I believe 
on your part too, we both disclaim any bed blood in the matter. The 








important subject I have to speak of is the question of amalgamation ; ang 

there I am very sorry to find that you are undera misconception. The terms 

were never put in writing. All that passed was between your Genera] 

Manager and myself; and I think he will agree with what I say. In regard 

to the first point—the impertinence of the thing—that gentleman himself 

some years ago made the remark to me (I do not say whether he said it jn 

earnest or in joke) : “If the amalgamation cannot come from one side, let it 
come from the other.” That remark being borne in mind, it was thought 

reasonable that such a small and insignificant Company as the South Metro. 

politan might approach such a large and important one as The Gaslight and 
Coke Company. Au attempt was made to bring about amalgamation 

from your side, and it failed; and it failed mainly because the Public 

Authorities would not agree to the swamping of the South Metropolitan 

Company. They said that our Company has always supplied gas at g 

lower rate than yours; and they were not satisfied if the South Metro. 

politan were swamped that the public would be |benefited. The ideg 
occurred to the Board of the South Metropolitan Company that an amal- 

gamation would be advantageous. There are many matters on which we 
could pull together with mutual advantage—particularly in the matter of 
the sale of products; and looking at this and other things, it was thought 
that an informal proposal might be made. I visited your General 
Manager, and made a statement something of this kind, that it was the 
opinion of the Board of the South Metropolitan Company that an amalga. 
mation would be of advantage. I said: ‘‘ The South Metropolitan Com. 
pany do not wish to obtain any special advantages for their capital. Ail 
they ask is that they should not be placed in a worse position than they now 
occupy.” Then we talked alittle further about it ; and I put forth an idea 
as to how that might be accomplished. The South Metropolitan capital 
is divided into “ A,” “ B,” and “C,” stocks; but you may leave “C” out 
altogether, for there are only “ A” and “B.” “A” represents the capital of 
the old South Metropolitan Company, “and B” represents the capital of 
the late Surrey Consumers and Phenix Companies. The old South Metro. 
politan Company was in a better position than the others at the date of 
the amalgamation ; it was therefore agreed that the “ A” and “ B” stocks 
should share equally in dividend up to 11 per cent.; but that afterwards if 
“B” should be entitled to any dividend beyond 11 per cent., then half of 
such additional dividend should go to the “ A” stock. Now “ B” at present 
is legally entitled to 13 per cent.; but under the agreement of amalgamation, 
of the extra 2 per cent. to which the “ B” is entitled, half goes to “ A.” So 
that the “ B” only receives 12 per cent. In fact, the “B” receive } per cent, 
additional dividend for each 1d. reduction, instead of } percent. for each 1d, 
reduction. The effect of this is that the “A,” being smaller in amount than 
the “B,” get a considerable addition; and the “ A” now get 154 per cent. 
The proposal was putin this form—not that The Gaslight Company’s “ A” 
stock should be converted into South Metropolitan “‘ B” stock, but that the 
Gaslight “A” and the South Metropolitan “‘B” should be put together 
in one lump, and that (instead of giving up half of the dividend beyond 
11 per cent. to the original “A” and “B”) it should only give up 1-10th 
per cent. of the dividend beyond 11 per cent. The effect of this would be, 
supposing the price were 2s. 6d., that the “A” stock of the South 
Metropolitan would get about the present dividend. It is now entitled 
to 153 per cent. nearly. The “ B” stock of the South Metropolitan and the 
“A” ofthe Gaslight would get £12 16s. percent., instead of 13 per cent., so 
it would be giving up 4s. per cent. on a half-crown price. It has been wrongly 
stated—not here, but by certain writers in the public press, and I believe 
wilfully misstated—that the South Metropolitan Board, being largely 
interested in South Metropolitan “A” stock, had the impudence—the 
stupidity, I would say—to put forward such a proposal as would result in 
giving their “A” stock a dividend of 20 or 25 per cent. The Board of the 
South Metropolitan Company never contemplated such athing. It was 
put in this way simply as a suggestion, and we are quite prepared 
to consider any other means whereby the interests of the respective classes 
of capital can be maintained. I may say further that our conviction is 
that the proposal for amalgamation did not go off on the question of 
the arrangement of the capital. Then came another question, which 
Company was to take precedence? Your suggestion was that one Director 
from the South Metropolitan Company should come on to your Board. 
The remark was made then that the unfortunate individual would be 
like a “ toad under a harrow.” I do not think you would be the harrow. 

The Governor: I am sure you would not be the toad. 

Mr. Livesey: The Directors of the South Metropolitan Company said, 
in reply to that, ‘‘We can only go to this extent, that the Board of the 
South Metropolitan Company should have an equal interest on the United 
Board with The Gaslight Company; but we donot consent to only one of 
our members going on to The Gaslight Company’s Board.” I still believe 
that an amalgamation between the two concerns would be an advantage. 
There is one other point, about commissions. I have heard a great deal 
respecting this matter. I have not heardjany charges brought against your 
officers; and, as far as your a. is concerned, your business has, I 
believe, been honestly conducted. But if those people whose business 
is conducted honestly will not give a hand to getting rid of the 
existing state of things in regard to this matter, who is todoso? All I 
ask is that you will consider in what way you will help the manufacturers 
and contractors to get rid of these hindrances. I have nothing further to 
say, but only to express my regret that the two Companies should be at 
loggerheads. We think we are right; and you think you are right. A 
decision has been given in our favour; you think you can upset it. I 
hope you will not be able to do so. : 

Mr C. E. Jonrs (Chesterfield) said that, as one who had had something 
to do with electricity and being conversant with gas-works all his life, he 
might observe that where electricity had endeavoured to compete with gas 
at 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet for public lighting, it had been a failure 
beneath contempt; and as far as he could see, it was likely to remain s0. 
The great competition that the gas interest had to face was not electricity 
but oil—oil that paid neither rates nor taxes; oil that was allowed to come 
into the country duty free; oil that was allowed to be taken from door to 
door, and respecting which even the machines for its consumption were 
allowed to come into the country without any duty whatever, whereas gas 
was taxed, and most iniquitously taxed. There was one thing which, as a gas 
man, he desired to thank the Court for, and that was the fight they had 
made for Provincial Companies in the great and important question of 
damaging the mains and services, because they were placed underground, 
and therefore not visible property. Although they were laid under- 

ound and invisible, they were as much entitled to the protection of the 

aw as buildings erected on the surface ; and what with the steam-roller 
nuisance and the traction engine nuisance, gas companies were suffering 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. He thought they were greatly 
indebted to the Court for fighting the question, not only on behalf of the 
Company, but on behalf of all gas companies in the kingdom. He hoped 
that the precedent set by Mr. mpm of poaching upon a neighbour's 

reserve, would not be imitated in the Metropolitan or any other district. 
Ee happened to come from a locality where a similar thing was being done 
by a railway company, who were poaching upon the district of a statutory 
company by offering gas which they made for their own purposes to 4 
colliery at half-price. 
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Mr. Livesey: That is different. 

Mr. Jones said he hoped the Court would proceed with the case ; and 
that, instead of Mr. Livesey’s wish being gratified, the desire of theDirectors 
of The Gaslight and Coke Company would be accomplished, and that they 
would “ win in a canter.” 

The GovERNOR: I dealt with the questions which Mr. Jackson brought 
pef»re us, I think, except with respect to the improvements in burners, I 
entirely agree with him that any improvements in burners, and especially 
those beautiful incandescent burners, are quite in favour of the interests of 

companies, and not antagonistic; and I hope to see the use of them 
yery much increased. In shops—particularly where goods are spoiled by 
the extra heat of Argand and naked burners—the Welsbach and Clamond 
purners will be of great advantage; and I see they are being more and more 
used every day. Weare quitealive to \he importance of the question raised 
by Mr. Jackson ; and as long as before the beginning of last year (at the 
end of 1886), I obtained from our Consulting Chemist (Mr. Greville 
Williams) a report on all the incandescent lights—the Clamond, the Wels- 
pach, and another one that wasjtojthe front at the time. You may be quite 
sure that these things do not escape our observation; and we always get 
the fullest information as soon as they are known to the public, and very 
often before that. Mr. Andrews dealt with the electric light at Leaming- 
ton, and Mr. Carbutt spoke about that matter also. I do not wish in 
any way to minimize the effect of the electric lighting on gas lighting. 
Ali I say is that it is not a direct competitor with us, any more 
than are wax candles or colza oil lamps. Some people will not burn 
gas if they can get anything else which does not produce the effects 
they dislike in the consumption of gas. In that case they will not 
take gas at any price. We have not a direct competitor in the electric 
light in that way. But, at the same time, the question of price must 
come into play; and our reduction of: price must tend to throw diffi- 
culties in the way of electric lighting companies. I dealt with this book 
of the ‘House-to-House Electric Lighting Company. The Company own 
to having to charge 6s. 6d.as compared with 2s. 9d. for gas: and that isa 
very considerable difference between us. I also said that I do not believe 
in the 6s. 6d.; but there is no doubt whatever about the 2s. 9d. There is 
another thing which consumers are beginning to find out. Invitations 
are being sent out to houses similar to the one I occupy; and Mr. Ward 
has also been asked to be one of 50 to guarantee the consumption of 
electricity for so many years. It would, however, be a very one-sided 
guarantee. They do not guarantee to supply the electric light 
for three years. They are not on the same lines as gas companies. 
The meter spoken of in this book is exceedingly intricate; and 
Iam not prepared to accept the statement that it is perfectly accurate. 
When the Board of Trade has testified to its being a perfect meter 
and have had time to consider it, and when the electric light companies 
are put under the same restrictions as the gas companies, they may fairly 
ask to compete with us. I notice that Lord Thurlow and Major Flood Page 
state that they are prepared to accept the restrictions put on gas companies. 
If that is the case, cadit questio. I do not suppose we should have any 
locus standi to oppose them. As to Mr. Livesey, we do not entirely agree 
with him about the steam-roller question. The clause in the Bill he referred 
tois in another part of it; and not the one we refer to. Itmay be that the 
subsoil question has been set as a bait for larger fish ; but we do not 
think it is a sufficient baitfor our case. The liability of a gas company in 
case of an explosion is so great, and the danger to life and limb is so appal- 
ling, that we are bound to take every possible precaution we can for the 
protection of the public and our consumers; and we think any legislation 
on the lines proposed by the Metropolitan Board of Works would reduce 
that security, and therefore we are not prepared to agree to it. As Mr. 
Ward reminds me, water companies are in a very different position. Ifa 
water-main breaks, and there is an escape of water, there is an end of it ; 
but in the case of a gas company it is very different. Should a break occur 
in @ gas-main, the gas gets into cellars, and so on, andinjures poor servant 
maids and others. I wish to reciprocate what Mr. Livesey said as to the 
pending action between usand the South Metropolitan Company, respecting 
the idea of bad blood. There is no bad blood; and it is entirely a question 
that must be settled by a competent tribunal. Whichever way the case 
goes, we shall act accordingly. If the decision is right, you will maintain 
your position ; and if it is wrong, we shall get back our £4000 rental which 

e at present enjoys. It is quite true that the remarks about amalgamation 
were not reduced to writing; but the explanation we hear now from Mr. 
Livesey—and Mr. Phillips says so too—we hear for the first time. Except 
a sort of vague explanation which appeared in a leader in the JouRNaL oF 
Gas Licutinu, nothing of the kind has ever come before us. Iam glad to 
find that the proposal was not so “bland” and “affable” as we thought at 
first. We are perfectly ready to amalgamate on reasonable and fair terms, 
whenever those terms can be arrived at, and whenever the public authori- 
ties will give their consent. No question of personal jealoasy—no person 
or their interests—will be allowed to stand in the way for a single moment, 
in the interest of the Companies, if amalgamation can be brought about. 
We are very glad to have the support of Mr. Jones, who says that the 
action we have taken has been beneficial to the other companies outside 
the Metropolis. Our interests are all one. Whatever affects us must in- 
directly affect other companies. As to the question of commission, it 
seems to me that the whole thing has arisen out of the unfortunate case 
at Salford; and because one man has committed a serious breach of 
morality, that is no reason why we should look to see if we are not all 
travelling in the same direction. I described it as a crusade. Mr. Livesey 
said that our officers are free from suspicion, and also that his own offidérs 
are; and therefore why should we take up the cudgels and make a crusade 
against immorality that may exist in another part of the country ? 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

The SzcretTary next read the resolution respecting the various divi- 
dends; and, on the motion of the Governor, seconded by the Depury- 
GovERNor, the motion was carried nem. con. 

Mr. R. G. Coopez roposed, and Mr. Braxton Baker seconded, the re- 
election of the retiring Directors (Col. W. T. Makins, M.P., Mr. H. C. 
Ward, and Sir Hugh Edward Adair, Bart.), which was also agreed to 
unanimously, 

The Governor: I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, that our warmest 
thanks are due to you for this renewal of your confidence. It was said 
by one of the speakers to-day that it was desirable to have experts on the 
Board. As far as that goes, it depends on what the definition of an 
expert may be. But I may say of Mr. Ward, Sir Hugh Adair, and myself, 
that I believe Mr. Ward has Bok a gas director from childhood-—at any 
rate from the termination of his infancy—I believe this is the 25th year 
= + service as a gas director; andI believe that Sir Hugh Adair has 

een longer a gas director than that. So that we are not altogether with- 
out experience in the management of gas matters. I think it is right, 
tie was said by one of the speakers, that where you have to take up ques- 
ons involving technical matters, it is better to take the written state- 


ments of experts than to take the oral statements of chairmen. We’ 


have always gone in for getting the very best advice we could. Whether 
it is & question of our rights or of a new system of carbonization, we make 
it a practice to get the best advice. I can only assure you that whatever 





we have been able to do, by devotion to your service in the past, will be con- 
tinued as long as we have the pleasure of retaining your confidence. 

The retiring Auditors (Mr. Henry Williams Chisholm and Mr. Francis 
Farnan) having been re-elected, 

Mr. Joun Armp, M.P., said: Ladies and gentlemen, the Governor has 
kindly given me the opportunity of saying a few words to you on this 
occasion; and I am very grateful to him for doing so, having regard to 
the remarks which have been made respecting myself. I am very 

roud to be in this position, having regard to my early associations ; 
or I may say that my life has gone on and progressed with gas 
companies. My father, and afterwards myself, had the great satis- 
faction of working for the various companies now for more than 35 years. 
I think it is pes well known that I was born in a gas-works myself in 
the City of London ; and therefore when some time ago kind wishes were 
expressed by the worthy General Manager of your Company that, if an 
opportunity unfortunately offered, I should become a member of the 
Board, I told him then that I felt it would be a great privilege, and 
that it would be to mea great source of pride; but having regard to 
the fact of business associations which I had to sever, I felt a difficulty 
which at the time it was impossible to overcome. Lately, on the death of 
Mr. Chubb, Mr. Phillips again spoke to me on the subject; and I told him 
then that if it was the unanimous wish of the Directors of the Company 
that I should be asked to take this seat, that, painful as it would be to 
sever myself from all business transactions with my firm, as regards any 
operations they might have directly or indirectly with this Company, 
nevertheless, having regard to the memory of my father and the feelings 
of pride in myself if the Board passed such a unanimous resolution, I should 
be proud to accept it. I had said not one word to any Director here, 
nor had any Director said a word to me; but I received a letter from 
the worthy Governor to say that it was the wish of the Directors that 
I should be one of them. I wrote immediately to him to express the 
feeling of prideand pleasure with which I had received his communication ; 
but at the same time intimated to him that I accepted the position. Of 
course in a business point of viewand as regards the question of profit 
and loss between my firm and this Company, as far as John Aird was con- 
cerned, it was totally and entirely at anend; and, ladies and gentlemen, I 
beg to assure you all that nothing in the world would induce me ever, 
while I am placed in this position, to do other than my duty to the Company. 
Iam extremely obliged to the Governor for giving me the opportunity to 
say these few words to those whose interests it is now my duty to protect; 
and also to give further evidence of the desire of your excellent Board to 
make The Gaslight and Coke Company take the position in the gas world 
which its power deserves. I beg to thank you all, 

On the motion of Mr. Baker, seconded by Mr. Jackson, a vote of thanks 
to the Governor and Directors was then passed. 

The ‘deme briefly acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings ter- 
minated. 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 
Directors’ Hatr-Yearty Report. 
The following is the report of the Directors of this Company which, 
with the accounts for the six months ending Dec. 31 last, will be pre- 
sented to the proprietors at the half-yearly meeting on the 22nd inst. :— 


This being the first complete half year in which gas has been sold at 
the low price of 2s. 5d. per 1000 feet, the Directors have pleasure in pre- 
senting a satisfactory report. The increase of business (though not of 
gas-rental) over the corresponding half year has been 5} per cent. Coke 
has been sold at a fair rate compared with the abnormally low price of the 
previous year. Ammonia and tar have improved slightly; but the latter 
is still far below its fuel value, therefore 46 per cent. of the total make 
has been used for fuel in the past half year. 

The new works at East Greenwich were successfully started in August 
last. They are situated on a tongue of land opposite Blackwall, known 
as Greenwich Marshes—a name which indicates the character of the 
ground. The level of the land was 8 to 10 feet below high-water mark, 
and a solid foundation. for heavy buildings and apparatus could only be 
found at a depth of 20 feet below the surface, which necessarily has added 
largely to the cost of construction, without adding in any way to the value 
of the buildings. The area of the land purchased is 130 acres; but the 
total cost was out of all proportion to its value, because Parlia- 
ment compelled the Company to purchase some very costly properties 
which were not wanted, and will not be used for gas manufacture. The 
portion reserved for that purpose is all open land, and is about 90 acres 
in extent, on which gas-works for the manufacture of an additional 60 
million cubic feet a day, or considerably more than double the present 
maximum make, have been planned, and can be erectedjin sections parallel 
to the river and to each other, as may be required. Each section is to bea 
complete plant with 450 retorts for the manufacture and purification of a 
maximum quantity of 5 million feeta day. The first section consists of a 
retort-house 490 feet long by 70 feet wide, flanked by two coal-stores running 
the entire length. The next retort-house, of similar dimensions, will be 
placed by the side of No. 2 coal-store, and so on. An engine-house to 
serve for four retort-houses has been erected and fitted with engines and 
exhausters for the first section. Next are the washers and scrubbers; 
then a set of six (to be increased, if necessary, to eight) large purifiers, 
each of 2000 feet area ; and, finally, the station meters for measuring the 
gas made before it enters the gasholder. This gasholder (not yet finished) 
will have a capacity of 83 million cubic feet, which will supply storeage 
for this and the next section of the works. The first section is not yet 
fitted with the full complement of retorts, &c., as it was known it would 
only be necessary to work it in the winter months to about one-third of 
its full capacity ; and the Directors are pleased to be able to report that 
from the starting in August to the present time the working has gone on 
satisfactorily. 

In addition to the gas-making plant, other extensive and expensive 
works have been carried out on this a ee ie pd the river wall (of 
which a length of 1000 feet has been completed, and 500 more are in course of 
construction) ; the jetty for unloading coals; and the elevated railway to 
convey them to the stores. This jetty will, with an addition to its length, 
be sufficient to discharge the coals for the entire twelve retort-houses, and 
is, of course, greatly in excess of present requirements. But, looking to the 
future, it was necessary to construct it at the outset, though fora single 
retort-house it would never have been required. These last-named works, 
and others of a costly character, are of little present advantage to the 
Company ; but, coupled with the outlay on land, represent a large amount 
of unproductive capital which will year by year, with the increase of busi- 
ness that may be expected, gradually come into profitable occupation. 

The whole of these extensive works have been satisfactorily carried out 
under the supervision of the Company’s Engineer, whose service the 
Directors fully appreciate and have suitably ackrowledged. 

With the starting of the new works, gas making ceased at the two old 
works at Woolwich. These works have been dismantled, and the sites 
sold by auction. 

The proprietors will be pleased to learn that the £50,000 of 5 per cent. 
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debenture stock sold by auction in December last realized an average price 
of £136 per cent., equal to a charge of only £3 13s. 6d. per cent, for interest, 
which is the lowest rate at which any gas company has raised capital. 

The interest on bonds and debenture stock, and a dividend of 13 per cent., 
will require £141,457 5s. 5d. The profit on revenue account amounts to 
£138,561 4s. 7d., to which the half-year’s interest on the reserve fund of 
£4031 4s. 8d., carried to the net revenue account, is added ; thus leaving a 
small surplus to be added to the undivided balance broughtforward. Your 
Directors recommend the payment of the above-named dividend, to be 
apportioned in accordance with the terms of the Scheme of Amalgamation, 
excepting a fraction of less than 3 per cent. on the “ A” stock. 

By the Company’s Act of Incorporation and the Scheme of Amalgama- 
tion, two Directors and one Auditor go out of office at this meeting. Cap- 
tain T. B. Heathorn, and Mr. Simpson Rostron, as Directors, and Mr. C. 
Mortimer, as Auditor, will therefore retire; but, being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

In concluding this report, the Directors think it only an act of justice to 
say that to the exertions of their officers much of the prosperity of the 
Company is due. With all, except the Secretary, the Directors can deal 
in the matter of salary; but the amount of emolument paid to that officer 
rests with the proprietors. Mr. Bush makes a most excellent Secretary, 
and the resolution to be proposed at the meeting marks the Directors’ 
sense of the value of his services. 





BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, 
at the Charing Cross Hotel—Mr. Howarp C. Warp in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Croxford) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing ; and the Director’s report and the statement of accounts for the half 
year ending Dec. 31—an abstract of which appeared in the Journat last 
week, p. 242—were taken as read. 

The CuarrMan said it became his province to move—“ That the Directors’ 
report and the accounts be received and adopted and entered on the 
minutes.” In doing so, he should detain the shareholders only a very 
short time. Dealing with the report first, they would notice that the 
Directors had decided to manufacture sulphate of ammonia, instead of 
selling the ammoniacal liquor as heretofore. As they would see from 
the accounts, the amount received for ammoniacal liquor in the past half 
see had been much less than it was in the corresponding period of 1886. In 
act, the receipts from this source were £1600 less—a very serious sum to be 
deducted from the £3705 realized in the December half of 1886. They re- 
ceived, perhaps, in the last-named half year rather more than most com- 
panies were obtaining for their liquor, by reason of a long contract which 
was entered into in the happy days of ammoniacal liquor, when sulphate of 
ammonia was selling high. But this contract had come to an end; and 
for the last half they were obliged to enter into a new one, and sell 
the ammoniacal liquor as best they could, and, of course, at a much lower 
rate than they had a few years previously. However, the result of the 
contract had not been satisfactory to the Board; and, in point of fact, he 
believed—or rather he knew—that The Gaslight and Coke Company had 
been receiving much more than the Brentford Company for their liquor. 
In their own case, they had obtained for the liquor during the half year 
10d. per ton of coal carbonized ; while The Gaslight and Coke Company 
had realized about 20d. The Board knew they were not getting anything 
like the return they might have done if they had had the matter more com- 
pletely in their own hands. This induced them to erect sulphate of am- 
monia plant at Southall; and though they could not get the benefit of the 
high contract for the liquor, they hoped to do a great deal better than they 
did under a low contract, as they would always obtain the market value 
for the sulphate. The Gaslight and Coke Company realized twice as 
much as they had done for ammoniacal liquor; and this was the reason 
why the Board had determined to enter upon the manufacture of sulphate, 
The Directors were at Southall the previous day ; and he (the Chairman) 
was happy to say the plant was nearly completed, and he expected it 
would be in operation certainly at the end of this month or the beginning 
of the next. With regard to the price of gas, the Board would, of course, 
have been very glad to have lowered it generally throughout the district. 
They did reduce it not very long ago to the private consumers; and it 
would have afforded them great pleasure to have done soagain. But they 
did not feel they could do so at present in the whole of the district, 
because they had two classes to consider—the consumers and the share- 
holders ; and their duty was not to sell the gas too cheaply, so that the 
shareholders might suffer. If there was anything at all in the sliding scale, 
it was this—that if carried out in its integrity, on a reduction of price 
being made the dividend ought to be increased. As the shareholders 
knew, they had not made any addition to the dividend in respect of the 
last reduction in the price of gas. They were, in fact, paying 4 per cent. 
less on their stock than they were entitled to do by Act of Parliament. 
They thought it better to do this in the interests of the consumers and 

ublic, and so show them that it was the Company’s desire to benefit them 
fore they considered themselves. With regard to public lighting, The 
Gaslight and Coke Company made a considerable reduction in the price 
charged for gas supplied to the street lamps; reducing it to 2s. 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet. This, of course, made the Vestries in their district some- 
what uneasy; and it became necessary for the Brentford Company to do 
something. The Board therefore determined to allow them a reduction 
of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. The price charged for the supply to the public 
lamps was now 2s. 10d.; and to private consumers 3s. 2d. The Directors 
hoped that the Vestries would receive this concession in the same spirit as 
that in which it had been made. It was very difficult to satisfy public 
bodies; they thought it was their duty to get everything at the lowest 
ssible price in order to keep down the rates. This was all very well; 
ut the Directors had the interests of the Company to consider. There 
was only one other matter to refer to in the report; and that was the 
death, after a vo | illness, of their late colleague, Mr. Harry Chubb—a 
gentleman who had had very great experience in gas matters. They had 
elected a gentleman to fill his place who had considerable interest in the 
Company (Mr. J. Sewell Neville). With regard to the accounts, they 
were not so good apparently as the Directors had been in the habit 
of presenting. But this had arisen partly through the small receipts 
on account of ammoniacal liquor, and partly through the great works 
which had been going on in the district during the half year. They had 
had charges—very heavy ones—which the Official Auditor quite approved of 
being placed to revenue account ; and these charges had made the amount 
that they had earned as profits for the half year less by £1686 6s. 6d. than 
the sum they required for dividend; but they had a large amount of un- 
divided profits—viz., £36,737. After paying the dividends mentioned in 
the report, they would carry forward a balance of £35,051 7s.4d. This the 
shareliolders would agree was a very handsome amount to the good, 
especially as the sum required for dividend was only £27,162 10s. They 
thus took over very nearly sufficient for a dividend and a quarter. 

Mr; J. ORWELL Puriuirs seconded the motion. 

Mr. A.G. HovunsHam remarked that there was a satisfactory increase in 
the sale of gas for private lighting ; but as to public lighting, he noticed 
that, whereas the revenue account showed an increase of £386 compared 





with December, 1886, in the statement of gas sold there was a decrease in 
the quantity of gas supplied to the public lamps of 54 million cubic feet 
Perhaps the Chairman would explain this discrepancy. ; 

The Cuarrman said it was not so in reality. It was the result of a wro 
estimate of the quantity of gas sold in the corresponding half year, ang 
which, in point of fact, was not sold. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. Puttuirs, the follow. 
ing dividends were declared :—At the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the 
5 per cent. preference stock, 11} per cent. on the consolidated stock, and 
8} Fn cent. on the new 1881 stock, to be payable on the Ist prox. 

he CHarman said it would be seen by the accounts that, although they 
had been very careful not to expend their money too fast, the capital 
account had now been overdrawn. There was, however, the undivided 
balance of profits of £35,000. Although they used this money as floating 
capital, it was necessary to raise new funds for thefuture. They therefore 
on to put up for tender £15,000 of new (1881) stock. They pre. 
erred selling it by tender to their own shareholders and the Stock 
Exchange. They had put down as £160 the minimum price at which it 
might be tendered for. The price on the Stock Exchange was £164 7g,; 
and therefore they decided to put the minimum at £160. Ofcourse, this stock 
was subject to the sliding sale; and it had an initial dividend of 7 per cent, 
when the Company were charging 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas. It 
would therefore be entitled now, supposing they were paying the maxi. 
mum dividend, to 83 per cent. per annum; but they were not declaring 
more than 8} per cent. at the present time. 

On the motion of the CHarrman, seconded by Mr. E. Watmistey, the 
retiring Directors (Sir Hugh Adair, Bart., and Mr J. Orwell Phillips) were 
re-elected ; and subsequently the retiring Auditors (Messrs. W. Bradfield 
and J. W. Field) were re-appointed. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman and Directors and to the Officers of 
the Company terminated the proceedings. 


GRAND JUNCTION WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

A Special General Meeting of this Company was held last Wednesday, 
at the Company’s Offices, 65, South Molton Street, W.—Mr. E. G. Fox in 
the chair—to consider the Bill promoted by the Company to enable them 
to extend their works. 

The Asststant-SecretTary (Mr. J. W. Fisher) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The CHarrman said: Gentlemen, this is a formal meeting; nevertheless 
we are quite prepared to answer any questions. I have great pleasure in 
reporting to you, with regard to this Bill, that nothing fresh has tran- 
spired as to any disagreement or objection made to it, with the exception 
of one or two little matters which, I think, can all be satisfied. There is 
one objection raised on the part of the Conservators ; but I dare say it will 
be met without any particular difficulty. I may mention that we have 
passed the Examiner on Standing Orders (we did not care to trouble you 
until we had done so); and I have only to repeat what I said at the last 
meeting, that the Directors have nothing to add beyond what they stated 
then. Nevertheless, if anything occurs to you to ask with respect to the 
Bill, we shall be glad to answer you. I now move—‘ That this meeting, 
having considered the Bill proposed to be introduced into Parliament in 
the ensuing session, intituled ‘a Bill to authorize the Grand Junction 
Water-Works Company to execute further works, to amend the Acts re- 
lating to that Company, and for other purposes,’ approves thereof, subject 
to such additions, alterations, and variations as Parliament may require, 
or permit, and as the Directors shall determine.” 

Mr. A. EnGuisH seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman; We have another meeting in half an hour with regard 
to our debenture stock. I need not say that we are only taking powers for 
realizing the debentures should anything occur. When we obtain the 
£20,0.0 which is now advertised, it will give us all we at present require. 

At the special general meeting subsequently held, 

The Cuarrman said: The resolution I now ask you to pass is—“ That the 
sum of £15,000, being a further portion of the sum of £75,000 authorized by 
the Grand Junction Water-Works Act, 1878, to be raised on mortgage, be, 
in exercise of the powers conferred by the said Act, raised by the Directors 
by the creation of debenture stock to this amount, to be called ‘ per- 
petual 4 per cent. debenture stock,’ on such terms and conditions, and at 
such times, and in such manner, consistent with the provisions of the said 
Act, as the Directors may from time to time deem expedient.” We ask 
you to give us the power merely of raising the money, although we are 
not in immediate want of it, because we desire to be prepared for every 
contingency in the event of the Bill being passed. We have the privilege 
of raising this £15,000 ; and all we need is your sanction to do so by passing 
this resolution. 

Mr. Tacart seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman and Directors for 
their able conduct of the Company’s affairs, and the proceedings closed. 








COLNE VALLEY WATER COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Thurs- 
day, at the Charing Cross Hotel—Mr. J. R. Hottonp in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Verini) read the notice convening the meeting ; 
and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the half year 
to Dec. 31 last, which have been already referred to in the JouRNAL (see 
ante, p. 199) were taken as read. 

‘Ghe Cuarrman said he had to congratulate the shareholders upon what 
appeared to him to be the steady progress of the Company. The total 
amount of the water-rates and rental received for the half year to Dec. 31 
last had been very satisfactory. They amounted to £5094 5s. 1d.; and 
the total for the year had been £9664 2s. 2d. The total for the previous 
year was £9022 9s. 8d.; so that there was an increase of £641 12s. 11d. 
during the twelve months. This was a larger increase than they had had 
in previous years. The allowances for empty houses were again large— 
amounting to £220; and making a total of £480 for the year. On the 
other hand, they had laid 120 new supplies in their district, representing 
£238 a year; and in the Harrow district 52 new supplies, representing 
£71 a year. During the half year they had pumped 177,619,000 gallons of 
water, as against 150,337,000 gallons in the corresponding period of 1886 
—showing an increase of 27,282,000 gallons. This large increase he 
supposed he might attribute to a great extent to the dry season of the 

ast year. The analysis of the water continued to be perfectly satisfactory. 
The shareholders would recollect that some short time back there was 4 
sudden alarm expressed as to the state of the Colne Valley water. People 
would not feel any uneasiness on this account if they referred to the 
analyses of Dr. Frankland. According to these, the Company’s water 
was one of the purest of all those supplied by the Metropolitan Water 
Companies. If they took the point of chlorine, which was considered to 
be an important one, they would see by the last analysis that they were 
the lowest in this respect of any Company except one. The Chelsea 
Company had 2°1; the West Middlesex, 2°0; the Southwark and Vauxhall, 
1:9; the Grand Junction, 1°9; the Lambeth, 2:1; the New River, 1'7; the 
East London, 2'1; the Kent, 2°4; the Colne Valley, 1°8; and the Tottenham, 
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a 
99, So that really, in this ap np item, the Colne Valley Company came 
oat the best of any, with the single exception of the New River Company. 
asthe shareholders were aware, they were making a new well. They 
had gone to a depth of 182 feet; and he thought they should probably not 

deeper than this. From their three wells they obtained in 24 hours a 
supply of 2 million gallons, and the daily consumption was less than 1 
million gallons; so that they had ample water not only for present pur- 

, but also for future additional supplies. They had made several 
extensions during the past half year; and in the case of the principal one 
they had been guaranteed 10 per cent. for seven years. He conciuded by 
moving—‘ That the report and statement of accounts be and are hereby 
received and adopted.” 

Mr. C. T. Pant seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed that a dividend for the half year at the rate of 
93 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, be declared. 

Mr. Part seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The Directors retiring by rotation (Messrs. J. R. Hollond, C. E. Keyser, 
and E. F. Noel) were then re-elected; as was also the retiring Auditor 
(Mr. B. D. Kershaw). 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors terminated the 


proceedings. 





CORK GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 

The Directors of this Company, in the course of the report to be pre- 
sented to the shareholders at their half-yearly general meeting to-morrow, 
state that, for the second time in their experience, there was a falling 
offin the rental received from private consumers in the six months ending 
Dec. 31 last. This deficiency, amounting to £342, they say is to be ac- 
counted for partly by the exceptionally fine weather of the summer and 
autumn of last year, and partly by the great stagnation in trade and busi- 
ness of every kind from which the country has been suffering. In place 
of the large increase in consumption which takes place in thriving com- 
munities, the rental is now a shade less than it was in 1885; and until the 
prosperity of the country increases, the Directors can scarcely hope for 
any improvement under this head, The receipts for public lighting do 
not show any change since last year. On the other hand, residuals exhibit 
a marked improvement. The sales of coke have been steadier and more 
profitable, though the expenditure on coal has been less. With improved 
apparatus, a larger quantity and a better quality of sulphate of ammonia 
has been obtained. Tar has been very lowin price; but as the value of 
tar products is increasing, the Directors expect under this head some im- 
provement in the current year. The outlay for the renewal of plant was 
very heavy for the past half year; and this made it necessary to take 
£2166 from the depreciation fund, to which the Directors have allocated 
£800, in order partly to recoup this decrease in the fund, which will 
amount to only £2881—a total which the Directors consider it would be 
wise to increase whenever the business will allow of its being done. The 
reserve fund now amounts to £11,553, of which £10,700 is actually in- 
vested. The Directors recommend that the ordinary dividend at the rate 
of 8 per cent. should be declared. This on the paid-up capital will come 
to £5676 ; and as the balance on the profit and loss account is £5766, it will 
allow of about £90 being added to the reserve fund, which will then stand 


, at £11,643. ee the Directors’ report, which is signed by the 


Secretary (Mr. Denny Lane), is one by the Consulting Engineer (Mr. G. 
—— who certifies that the works generally have been kept in fair 
condition. 





WEYMOUTH CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company, to be presented to the pro- 
prietors at the half-yearly general meeting next Thursday, states that the 
operations of the Company during the half year ending Dec. 31 last resulted 
in a profit of £2778, which, after providing for the interest on the deben- 
ture bonds, will enable the maximum dividend to be paid upon the whole 
of the capital. The proprietors are therefore recommended to declare a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the ordinary “A” 
stock, and of 7 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, both less 
income-tax. In the previous report reference was made to the expense 
attending the opposition of the Company to the Weymouth Corporation 
Bill which was then before Parliament. A portion of the amount expended 
was entered in the accounts for the half year ending June last ; and the 
remainder is charged in the accounts for the past half year. The total 
cost of the opposition, which, in the opinion of the Directors, was neces- 
sary for the protection of the interests of the Company, amounted to 
£200 8s.5d. The Directors have decided to reduce the price of gas, from 
the lst of January last, by 4d. per 1000 cubic feet—i.e., from 4s. 2d. to 
8s.10d. They anticipate that this substantial reduction will further stimu- 
late and increase the consumption. In the interests of the proprietors and 
consumers, the Directors think it desirable that a professional Auditor 
should be appointed in the place of the Auditor retiring by rotation ; and 
they consider that the large experience of Mr. W. Livesey, Secretary of the 
Gas Companies’ Association, fully justifies them in recommending him for 
election. The revenue account shows receipts amounting to £5963, and 
expenditure to £3185; leaving the balance of £2778 above referred to. The 
figures referring to the working for the half year are: Coals carbonized, 
2428 tons; coke produced, 1457 tons; tar, 24,754 gallons; ammoniacal 
liquor, 41,178 gallons. 





BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 

The po ys. to be submitted to the proprietors of this Company at the 
half yearly general meeting next Friday states that the balance of the 
= and loss account amounts to £9676 12s. 1d. Out of this sum the 

irectors recommend the declaration of a dividend, less income-tax, for 
the half year ended the 3lst of December last, at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum on the “ A” and “C” stocks, 6 per cent. per annum on the 
‘B” stock, and £4 18s. per cent. per annum on the “ D” capital (water). 
The sinking of the new well and the erection of the new engine-house and 
machinery are nearly completed, and will be fully reported upon at the 
meeting. The price of gas to private consumers will, as already announced, 
be reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic feet (from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 3d.) from Lady-day 
next. The business of the Company continues to increase. The accounts 
for the six months ending Dec. 31 last, which accompany the report, show 
the receipts from the sale of gas to have been £6129; from water, £5943— 
the total receipts from the two divisions of the Company’s business having 
been £7353 and £5828 respectively. The expenditure on gas account was 
£4245; on water account, £2046. The quantity of coal carbonized was 
2860 tons ; and the results were 30,347,000 cubic feet of gas, 2724 chaldrons 
of coke, 124 chaldrons of breeze, 30,030 gallons of tar, and 20 tons 16 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia. 





Fourness Recenerative Lamp Company.—This Company has been 
registered with a capital of £50,000, in £5 shares, to purchase from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fourness, of Manchester and Brussels, the business of a gas- 
are, manufacturer, and also to acquire a number of patents applying to 
the United Kingdom and places abroad. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Tue Layine or Gas anp Water MAINs IN THE METROPOLIS. 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, the Par- 
liamentary Committee submitted the draft of a Bill relative to the laying 
of gas and water mains in new streets, and the removal of subsoil. 
This, together with other matters, they have embodied in a “ Bill for 
the Amendment of the Metropolis Management and Building Acts.’’ 
The Committee reported, with regard to clause 23 of the Bill, that the 
——— differed from that contained in the Bill of last year. In the 

ill of 1887 it was proposed that a Company, before laying pipes in a 
new street, should be required to obtain the approval in writing of the 
Vestry or District Board to the proposed depth, position, and course of 
the pipes. This proposal was much objected to by the Gas and Water 
Companies, as interfering with their existing rights, and calculated to 
prejudice their interests. The Committee have this year, in obedience to 
the Board's resolution of the 21st of October last, had a conference with 
the representatives of the Companies (nearly all of these bodies having 
been represented at the conference), and most of them intimated their 
willingness to meet the Board as far as they could consistently with a 
due regard to their own interests. The outcome of the conference was 
that clause 23 of the Bill had, subject to the Board’s approval, been 
agreed to by the Committee as a reasonable compromise. It provided 
that no Vestry or District Board is to be liable to a Company for damage 
caused to pipes by the use of steam-rollers, where such pipes have been 
laid at a less depth than 24 inches from the surface of the road; but 
the clause is not to apply to damage caused by a steam-roller which, 
including everything carried thereon, shall exceed 10 tons in weight. 
The Committee submitting the draft Bill recommended that it should 
be approved, and that leave should be sought to introduce it into 
Parliament as a Public Bill; the Committee to be empowered to take 
all necessary measures for promoting its passage through both Houses. 

Mr. F. H. Fow.er, in moving the adoption of the report, observed 
that it was a very fair compromise of the question at issue, as it did not 
necessarily infringe the rights of the Gas and Water Companies, and at 
the same time put the Local Authorities on an equitable footing. 

Mr. W. A. Lixpsay said he objected to the statement of the Committee 
that they had obtained the consent of the various parties interested in the 
Billi. The Water Companies, he believed, could easily comply with the 

rovisions contained in clause 23; but he did not think or believe that the 

yas Companies could. He contended that if the Bill was presented to 
Parliament and referred to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
any Gas Company would be able to show that it was no concession to lay 
their pipes 24 inches below the surface of the ground ; and therefore it was 
impossible for Parliament to pass a Billin which there were provisions 
which were impracticable. This being so, the Board, by inserting clause 23, 
had ensured the rejection of the measure. The most powerful Gas Com- 
pany not only objected to the clause, but almost gave an express notice 
that they would oppose it ; and he also understood from one of the speakers 
at the conference that he certairly did not agree with the clause, but 
would take time to consider his future course. Now, although it might be 
a fact that the whole of the Water Companies, and even the majority of 
the Gas Companies, would agree wiih the clause, the Board had official 
knowledge that one or two of the most powerful of the latter Companies 
would not do so, and would tender evidence against it. He therefore 
moved the amendment he had placed on the paper of business—‘* That 
clause 23, relating to the laying lens and water pipes, be struck out of the 
Bill, and that in place thereof there be inserted A mmo} 5 and 6 (relating to 
the same matter) of the Bill introduced by the Board in the year 1887.” 

Mr. J. Jones seconded the amendment, and observed that the Com- 
mittee had not considered the question as relating to the pipes laid by the 
householders in drawing supplies from the Companies’ mains. 

Mr. E. River Cook said if The Gaslight and Coke Company had not 
committed themselves to this compromise, as prepared by the Board’s 
Parliamentary Committee, it was hardly exact to say that all the Com- 
panies interested had agreed with the Board; and what he (Mr. Cvok) 
suggested was that the Bill should be introduced to Parliament with the 
clause contained in the Bill of last session. He did not think it would be 
wise to fight the question with the Gas Companies “tothe bitter end;” 
but was of opinion that they should endeavour to come to some com- 
eee. He therefore congratulated the Parliamentary Committee on 

aving summoned the representatives of the Gas and Water Companies 
to confer with them. However, it was necessary that the Committes 
of the Board should make sure of the compromise; and he would, at the 
proper time, move that the old clause be inserted in the Bill by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and that they be authorized to endeavour to obtain 
the written consent of the whole of the Companies interested to the inser- 
tion of the new clause as proposed by the Committee. He was strictly of 
opinion that the Board should show itself willing to meet public bodies in a 
reasonable spirit. At the pny time the Companies had complete 
control; and if they agreed to the compromise, the Local Authorities 
would have made considerable progress in the direction of being 
recognized as the highway authorities. 

Mr. W. SHEPHERD supported the Committee’s compromise, remarking 
that he thought the fact of The Gaslight and Coke Company having ob- 
jected to the Bill was no reason for saying they would oppose it. 

Mr. J. ToLuuRst was of opinion that the report should be referred back 
to the Committee for completion. 

Mr. G. B. Ricnarpson considered clause 23 a good one, but thought there 
should be a provision as to traction-engines. 

The amendment was then put and lost; 9 voting in its favour, and 23 
against it. 

Mr. E. R. Coox next moved to refer the report back to the Committee 
to obtain the consent of the Companies (in writing, if possible) to it. 

Mr. J. ToLuuRstT seconded the proposition ; but it was lost by 11 votes 
to 28. 

Mr. R. G. WessTeER, M.P., thought the weight of the steam-rollers should 
be left open, and not limited to 10 tons. 

Mr. J. Runrz remarked that there was no evidence that any Company 
would oppose the clause. 

The report of the Committee was then approved. 





ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS BY THE Marpstone Water Company.—Mr. 
H. Winch has just given his decision in the arbitration between the 
Maidstone Water Company and Mr, Brassey. The dispute was as to 
whether this gentleman was bound, under the Company’s Act of 1885, 
to refund to the Company | paid by them to Messrs. Cole, farm 
tenants of Mr. Brassey, by way of compensation for injury found, in an 
arbitration between the Company and Messrs. Cole, to have been sustained 
by them in consequence of the large diminution of the water flowing from 
Cossington Springs, and the consequent destruction of certain watercress 
beds, which, before the Company obtained their statutory powers and 
carried out their works at the springs; had been a constant source of 
profit to Messrs. Cole. The Arbitrator has given an award in accordance 
with the Company’s petition. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE LEEDS GAS. 

At the Meeting of the Leeds Town Council last Wednesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman Scarr) in the chair—the discussion commenced at the previous 
meeting (see ante, p. 245) on the subject of the quality of the gas supplied 
by the Corporation was resumed. It may be remembered that a resolu- 
tion was before the Council to confirm the minutes of the Gas Committee, 
and adopt a letter, which it was proposed to send to the Magistrates, em- 
aes certain suggested changes. Among them were: That the testing 
of the gas should only be made at the places from which gas was supplied 
to the public; that all tests should be made in the presence of an officer 
of the Corporation; and that the 24-hole Argand burner should be substi- 
tuted for the 15-hole burner to test the gas; and the standard to be 194 
instead of 17 candles. An amendment was moved by Alderman Spark, 
asking for a re-consideration of the letter, and also urging the advisability 
of increasing the illuminating power of the gas to a minimum of 20 candles 
as tested by the 24-hole Argand burner, or 18 candles as tested by the 
15-hole burner. 

Alderman Spark asked permission to make an explanation with refer- 
ence to certain remarks made by him at the previous meeting. He then 
said that the yield of gas per ton of coal was always calculated on 20 cwt. 

ton. The Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. Gilston) interposed, 
stating that this was not so. He again asserted that such was the basis of 
calculation; and Mr. Gilston again contradicted the statement. Since 
then he (Alderman Spark) had made inquiries, and found that the yield 
of gas per ton had been based on the invoice weight, which gave 300 cubic 
feet of gas more than would be obtained from 20 cwt. He was, therefore, 
wrong. It was a serious state of things, however, which his inquiries 
revealed, because the returns made on such a basis were misleading, both 
to Parliament and to other Gas Committees who calculated their yield on 
the basis of 20 cwt. He expressed surprise that the present Gas Com- 
mittee, knowing that the invoice weight was made the basis, should con- 
tinue to issue returns on that basis, and not on that of 20 cwt. 

The Town Cuerk (Sir G. Morrison) read the draft letter proposed to be 
sent to the Magistrates, of which the following is a summary :—It was 
written by the Town Clerk on the instructions of the Gas Committee ; 
and it commenced by pointing out that the machinery by which the test- 
ing of gas was to take place in the borough had never been set in motion 
in the way specified in the Acts bearing on the matter. Moreover, under 
those Acts no provision was made for the remuneration of a gas tester. 
The Corporation are, however, not unwilling that the Magistrates shall 
continue to act as they have acted in the past, and that the testing of the 

as shall take place at any hour of the day or night, instead of during the 
imited periods prescribed by the statutes. The Corporation, however, 
wish the following conditions to be attached to the arrangements by which 
the Magistrates shall assume jurisdiction :—(1) That the testing apparatus 
shall be provided and tests made only at the places from which gas is 
supplied to the public; (2) that all tests shall be made in the presence of 
an officer of the Corporation; (3) that, inasmuch as the 24-hole Argand 
burner is an approved burner for gas testing and is in general use for that 
purpose, the testing apparatus provided by the Committee shall be fitted 
with that burner in place of a15-hole burner. With regard to the illumi- 
nating power, the statutory obligation under the Act of 1870 is to produce 
gas of the quality of 16 sperm candles of six to the pound, burning 120 
grains an hour from an Argand burner having 15 holes and a 7-inch 
chimney, and consuming 5 cubic feet of gas an hour. The Town Clerk, 
in his letter, continued as follows:—* I may mention that it has been 
ascertained as a fact that a 15-hole burner will not consume the 5 feet of 
the Leeds quality of gas per hour as required by the Act; the average 
consumption being not more than 44 feet. The 24-hole Argand burner is 
now the one generally accepted as the approved burner throughout the 
country, and is not open to the objection found to operate against the 
15-hole burner. When tested bya 15-hole Argand burner, 16-candle gas is. 
Iam instructed, of approximately the same illuminating power as 18-candle 

as when tested by a 24-hole Argand burner. In order that the public may 
= satisfied that they are obtaining an excellent illuminating power, the 
Committee are willing to give instructions to their officers to keep the 
illuminating power up to a standard of 194 candles when tested by the 
24-hole burner, and that the average illuminating power shall not go 
beyond 19 candles ; 18 candles being the statutory requirement. In refer- 
ence to Mr. Buckley,the Committee have fully considered the circum- 
stances of the case, and while they would prefer an expert of high scientific 
attainments as a gas examiner, they will raise no objection to his con- 
tinuing to act in that capacity. I have only to add that this arrangement 
must be made on a basis that the Town Council can at any time, if they 
think proper, determine by notice to the Magistrates.” 

Mr. Arnotp Lupron asked, in reference to the document, by what law, 
or under what authority, the Magistrates appointed a gas tester, and by 
whom he was paid. 

The Town CLERK said he should have liked notice of the question, but 
he might say that practically the gas tester was not appointed by virtue 
of any statute. There was no power to remunerate him, except in the way 
indicated by the letter—viz., in the case of a —_ being imposed on the 
Corporation, when the Justices could order the costs of and attending ex- 
periments of the illuminating power of the gas, including the remunera- 
tion of the person making them, to be paid, with the penalty. 

Mr. T. W. Harpine asked whether the gas tester was not remunerated. 

Mr. GitsTon replied that,so far as he was aware, Mr. Buckley was not 
paid anything as gas examiner. He was engaged as meter tester, and in 
that capacity he was paid. 

After further discussion, 

Mr. GiustTon replied; and, in doing so, criticized at some length state- 
ments made by Sineien Spark in a circular, and showed that the results 
obtained under the present management of the gas-works were superior to 
those of the management when Alderman Spark was a member of the 
Committee. The average quality of the gas at the three works during the 

ast two years had been more than 17 candles. For the half year ending 
Dassatber, 1885, the gas produced per ton (invoice weights) was 9252 cubic 
feet, as compared with 10,354 cubic feet in the same period in 1887; the 
average illuminating power (as per Mr. Buckley) was 16°98 candles in 1885, 
against 16°91 candles in 1887; the tar produced per ton was 11'72 gallons in 
1885, against 12°89 gallons in 1887; and the average sulphur impurity (as 
per Mr. Fairley) was 18°90 grains in 1885, against 16-04 grains in 1887. The 
Committee did not wish to have the gas tested at the works in the 
presence of a manager, but at appointed stations in different parts of the 
town in the presence of some other official. This system would enable Mr. 
Buckley to make his tests without incurring the ill-feeling of interested 
officials. This was a course pursued in London and elsewhere. 

The amendment was then put and lost, and the motion in favour of the 
adoption of the minutes of the Committee was subsequently carried by 23 
votes to 17. 

Mr. GiisTon next moved that the Council approve the acceptance by the 
Gas Committee of the tender of Messrs. Clayton, Son, and Co., Limited, for 
the erection of a new three-lift telescopic gasholder at Kirkstall Road, at 
the sum of £18,750. 

Alderman Bower seconded the proposition, which was adopted. 











THE QUALITY OF THE SALFORD GAS. 

The report presented by Mr. J. Paterson to the Gas Committee of the 
Salford Corporation, as submitted to the Town Council at their meeting 
on the Ist inst., and published in the Journat last week, although re. 
garded as very satisfactory by certain members of the Corporation, does 
not appear to have convinced the consumers that the quality of the gas 
sent out from the borough gas-works is everything that can be desireg 
Two letters on the subject appeared in the Manchester Guardian last 
Wednesday—one from a correspondent signing himself ‘ Altiora Peto.” 
the other from Mr. G. E. Davis. The former gentleman considers that 
the proceedings at the Council meeting are a clear indication that the Gag 
Committee have failed to grasp the elements of the dispute as to the illy. 
minating value of the gas. ‘‘ Mr. Paterson’s report,” he says, “is excellent 
as far as it goes; but it does absolutely nothing to meet the complaints 
that the farther off the consumers are from the place of production, the 
lower is the illuminating power received. Nor does it in any way attempt 
to meet the allegations that have been made that these complaints are due 
to the use of the Hawkins process at the gas-works.” ‘he writer 
proceeds to show that this process is at the very bottom of ajj 
the complaints; and he says the Committee must have been aware of the 
arguments adduced against it, though the instructions given to Mr, 
Paterson indicate that they were cooly ignored. Had this not been the 
case, the writer asserts that this gentleman would have been told to 
establish temporary testing stations at successively increasing distances 
from the works—say, two, four, and six miles. “‘ Merely showing,” he con. 
tinues, “ that the various forms of jet photometer (as tried at Alderman 
King’s mills) give unreliable data is futile. The very fact that the Act of 
Parliament prescribes one method, and one method only, leaving no alter. 
native, is in itself reason for not relying on instruments of this descrip. 
tion. Hitherto, however, as Mr. Fairley’s report to the Corporation on 
Feb. 26, 1887, shows, the gas-works officials themselves have relied on them 
at one of the stations (Liverpool Street); the other two works (Bloom 
Street and Regent Road) only up to that time possessing the instruments pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament. Considering that Mr. F. Jones already makes 
regular independent examinations of the gas at the different works, that his 
results were confirmed by Mr. Fairley, Gas Examiner of Leeds, both con- 
firming those of Mr. Sheard, we might reasonably have expected that Mr. 
Paterson’s labours would have been directed to examine and report upon 
the gas after it had travelled some distance from the place of production. 
Mr. Paterson’s report shows, on the contrary, that beyond going over the 
ground covered by Mr. Jones, he only applied some tests at the works of 
Alderman King, not with the recognized instrament—the bar photometer 
—but with instruments whose accuracy Mr. Paterson’s own tests show to 
be very questionable. It would appear as if great efforts were made to 
prove Alderman King in the wrong ; and yet the only satisfactory way of 
proving him so was not adopted. Alderman King is quite competent to 
fight his own battle, and will probably assert the accuracy of his instru- 
ments; but why not have disposed of this dispute once for all by setting 
up a bar photometer at Alderman King’s works?” Mr. Davis considers 
that Mr. Lord (the Chairman of the Gas Committee), in stating that Mr. 
Paterson’s tests of the gas “must be extremely satisfactory to all con- 
cerned,” decidedly “reckoned without his host.” He asks Mr. Lord 
whether up to the end of 1887 there was a bar photometer at each of the 
three stations of the Salford Gas-Works; and, if so, how many tests 
during the year were recorded between the hours of eight p.m. and 
midnight. He also wishes to know how many tests were made for 
sulphur and carbonic acid between the same hours; also how many 
between four p.m. on Saturdays and midnight on Sundays. Like the other 
correspondent, he attacks the Hawkins process. He criticizes the conduct 
of the Committee in their choice of a new Manager; and points out that 
while one of the main qualifications to be considered in making the selec- 
tion was the knowledge possessed by the candidate as to the treatment of 
residual products, the Committee actually chose a man from a gas-works 
where they neither make sulphate of ammonia nor distil tar. Instead of, as 
the Mayor stated, getting into calmer waters of “‘ peace, retrenchment, and 
reform,” Mr. Davis thinks the storm is only lulled; and he predicts that 
unless the consumers get good and well-purified gas at 2s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, as they do in neighbouring towns, the storm may arise again with 
redoubled intensity at election time, and sweep away any obstructors to 
cheapness and purity. 





Tue CHARGE AGaInsT A Batstot Gas-Rate CoLLEcToR.—In the JourNaL 
for the 3lst ult. (p. 201), we reported some proceedings taken by a Mr. 
G. Monckton, a refreshment house keeper, of Bedminster, Bristol, against 
Mr. Sidney H. Ford, one of the collectors of the Bristol United Gaslight 
Company, to recover 18s, 11d., money alleged to have been paid in error. 
The result, it may be remembered, was a decision in favour of the plaintiff 
for theamountclaimed. Subsequently, however, on the application of the 
defendant, the Judge (Mr. Metcalfe, Q.C.) granted a new trial, to be heard 
before a jury; and this took place last Tuesday. The contention of the 
plaintiff was that the money in question was paid twice over—on the 10th 
and again on the 19th of November, only one receipt, and that dated for 
the 10th, having been given. The defendant positively denied calling 
upon the plaintiff on the 19th as asserted ; and evidence was given to show 
that he was in the collectors’ office on the morning of that day, at the very 
time the second payment was said to have been made. After a long 
inquiry, the jury returned a verdict for the defendant, with costs on the 
higher scale for both trials. 

Tue QuaLity or THE MarpstonE Gas.—At the meeting of the Maidstone 
Local Board last Thursday, Dr. Adams, the Gas Analyst, submitted a re- 
port with respect to the yellow colour of the gas, which was referred to in 
the Journat for the 3lst ult. The report stated that during the previous 
fortnight the illuminating power of the gas had been 15°21 candles. It was 
free from sulphuretted hydrogen ; but the ammonia was 1°92 grains (which 
was very high), and the sulphur 10°02 grains per 100 cubic feet. With re- 
gard to the colour of the gas, this was a most complicated matter. About 
44 per cent. of the gas consisted of hydrocarbon, and in cold weather a 
portion of this became deposited while the gas was passing through the 
pipes. The light, therefore, would not be so bright at the extreme ends of 
the town as it was in the centre and at places near the gas-works. With 
regard to his statement made on a former occasion to the effect that they 
had 154 to 16 candle gas, which was commented upon by a member of the 
Board, the Company were compelled to make gas above the statutory 
— in order to give the consumers 15-candle gas. The Mayor (Mr. R. 

aterman) said that as the bad colour of the gas was caused by the cold 
weather, there would no doubt be an improvement shortly. Alderman Ellis 
thought the weather should not be accepted as an excuse for not supplying 
the town with good gas. Mr. Anscombe considered that the gas should be 
of the illuminating power of 15 candles in all parts of the town. Alderman 
Day said that, according to the Act, gas must be of 15-candle power at the 
Board’s testing-place. Mr. Anscombe said in that case the gas ought to be 
tested at the extreme limits of the town. Dr. Adams remarked that he 
did not think the Board had power to fix the testing-place, as Mr. Ans- 
combe had suggested. The subject then dropped. 
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GAS EXPLOSIONS AND GAS-ENGINES. 

At the Sixth Meeting for the present session of the York Architectural 
Association, held last Thursday, at the Church Institute, York, Mr. J. H. 
Hill, Superintendent of the Gas-Fitting Department of the York United 
Gas Company, gave a lecture on the above-named subjects. The lecturer 
commenced by alluding to the erroneous impressions which prevailed 
in the early days of gas lighting, when it was thought that the gas- 
holder would explode if a light were applied to a hole in it. A Royal 
Commission on explosions was the cause of this, by reporting that a gas- 
holder containing 15,000 cubic feet of gas would, in exploding, do as much 
damage as 10 barrels of gunpowder, and by recommending that no recep- 
tacle of this kind should be made to hold more than 6000 cubic feet, and 
that then it should be protected by strong surrounding walls, so as to con- 
fine the effects of an explosion, whenever one might occur. The advance 
which scientific knowledge has made has shown the utter fallacy of such 
ideas. The immense gasholders, containing millions of cubic feet of gas, 
to be seen in every city, are a standing contradiction to the theory. It 
was shown that whilst gunpowder contains all the elements of combus- 
tion in itself, and will thus explode in confined spaces, or under water, 
coal gas has only one of the elements towards combustion, and must have 
added to it a supply of oxygen, in proper proportion, to become 
explosive. The lecturer illustrated these facts by inserting a light 
in a glass cylinder full of gas, when it was instantly extinguished ; 
but by mixing oxygen with the gas before applying the light, the 
mixture readily exploded with a smart detonation. He then went 
on toexplain the principle of the Davy safety lamp; and experimentally 
exhibited its peculiarities and defects. He also illustrated and explained 
the phenomenon called “lighting back” in atmospheric burners as used 
for boiling, &c. The history of the invention of gas-engives was next 
dilated upon; allusion being made to the Lenoir engine, which was the 
first gas-engine introduced into public use, to the Otto engine, which has 
been the most successful, and to the Clerk engine. The various kinds of 
gas-engines now employed, the laws relating to their action, their efficiency, 
and the arrangements for starting, governing, lubricating, and working 
them, were all described by means of diagrams and drawings. The pros- 
pects of the gas-engine, based upon its economy and the progress already 
made, were represented as being highly favourable. A reference to the 
gas-hammer, which Mr. Hill thought bids fair to be a successful rival of 
the well-known steam-hammer, brought the lecture to a close. A discussion 
followed; and at its conclusion a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer for his highly interesting and instructive address. 


MR. W. J. DIBDIN ON LIGHT. 

Last Wednesday evening, Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.1.C., F.C.S., Chemist and 
Superintending Gas Examiner to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
delivered a lecture on “ Light,” in the Public Hall, Sutton, in aid of the 
building fund of one of the local churches. The spacious hall was 
crowded. 

The lecturer commenced by speaking of the sources of light and its 
production. It was well known, he said, that light was produced by matter 
inacertain condition—that was when it was heated up to a particular 
point; and the amount of light depended upon the degree to which the 
substance was heated. Then the quantity of light increased with the 
temperature. The particles forming gas were heated toa very high degree, 
and, of course, gave light just as larger particles could do. By means of 
an oxyhydrogen jet, Mr. Dibdin heated a piece of iron to incandescence to 
show that light could be emitted from metal. 

Light could also be obtained from solid bodies of a different character— 
potassium, for example. Dealing with the emission and wave theories, he 
spoke of the opinion that Newton strongly advocated, that light was given 
off from a luminous source and shot like pellets from a gun to the distant 
object which was to be illuminated. Other philosophers thought light 
travelled by waves, just as motion was transmitted by waves on water. 
ba wave theory was well illustrated by the lecturer by the aid ofa magic 
antern. 

His next point was that light travelled in straight lines unaffected by 

gravity; but, of course, they could not see the lines any more than the 
waves, because these waves were so close that they formed a continuous 
whole. The law of inverse squares was next explained; and Mr. Dibdin 
then proceeded to dilate upon and illustrate the meanings of the terms 
reflection and refraction. In natural sequence the subject of the disper- 
sion of light claimed attention ; dispersion being, said Mr. Dibdin, “ one of 
the most marvellous matters connected with the wonders of light.” 
_ Having dealt with polarization, an interesting feature in the lecture was 
introduced in the form of a model gas-works, which was kindly lent for 
the occasion by Mr. William Sugg. The apparatus was complete from the 
retort to the gasholder; and the operation of each section was ee 
by Mr. Dibdin. The retort was then charged, and heated by a Bunsen 
burner; and after a brief space of time, a burner, supplied from the holder, 
was lighted. Various burners were next exhibited. A three-hole Argand, 
used 48 years ago, was first shown, the gas to which was then supplied by 
contract at 10s. per quarter from sunset to 10 p.m.; and at this hour the 
gas inspector went his round to order the light to be put out. A curious 
example of old-fashioned burners was a 2-jet one used in lamps in the back 
streets about 1841; and for the amount of illumination emitted by this 
“elegant” burner, £3 a year was charged. An old Argand, composed of a 
number of tubes, instead of being cut out of steatite, was shown; and 
then one of the modern burners of this class. A “Cromartie” lamp 
was next lighted ; and the lecturer gave a concise history of regenerative 
lamps, commencing with the introduction of them into England by Mr. F. 
Siemens some ten years ago. He said the improvements in lighting did 
not, however, stop at regenerative lamps. The idea that light could be 
obtained from gas without a flame had been taken up by several men 
—first by Clamond and Lewis. He was referring to incandescent lamps, 
of which the Welsbach, the Clamond, and the Lewis lights were representa- 
tive examples, 

In speaking of the testing of gas, Mr. Dibdin paid a compliment to the 
London Gas Companies; observing: ‘‘ From personal experience, I can 
say that the gas of London is kept in an excellent condition; and the 
amount of sulphur in it varies very little above what it is almost im- 
possible for the Companies to reduce it to.” A portable photometer was 
next lighted up, and its operation explained; and in this connection the 
lecturer incidentally observed that some time back he tested the gas at his 
house in Sutton, without Mr. Mead’s knowledge, and found the illumi- 
nating power was much better than he expected, or than they had any 
right to expect. 

The lecture throughout was fully illustrated by interesting experiments ; 
and at its close, a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Dibdin. 








Marsu Licur Company.—This Company has been registered, with a 
capital of £5000, in £1 shares, to carry on the business of gas engineers, 
with the primary object, it may be presumed, of manufacturing the Marsh 


light—a new regenerative gas-lamp which will be found illustrated in 


another part of our present issue. 





TYNEMOUTH WATER SUPPLY. 

At the last Meeting of the Tynemouth Town Council, the question of 
the water supply of the district, which has already been adverted to in 
our columns, came up for discussion, The Water Committee, specially 
pe omg An consider the matter, came to the conclusion that the water 
of the River Font should be analyzed by Mr. Pattinson, the Public 
Analyst, at various times during the ensuing three months; that the Sur- 
veyor should be instructed to take measurements of the supply of water 
from the Tosson Springs during the same period; and that the Town 
Clerk should ascertain the price at which the North Shields Water Com- 
pany would sell their undertaking to the Corporation. Mr. A. N. Dodds, 
(who may be regarded as almost the prime mover in the matter of pro- 
=a? more ample and 7 supply of water to the borough) said he 
thought the period named in the Committee’s resolution was not a fair 
one for testing the water of the Font, owing to the great rains which were 
likely to occur during the season included. The same remark, he thought, 
would apply to the water of the Tosson Springs. He moved that the 
matter be referred back to the Committee. Alderman Hedley, J-.P., re- 
marked that he was not altogether in favour of the Committee's recom- 
mendation, which, in his opinion, meant laying out a lot of money 
unnecessarily. They had already done too much in the way of spending 
in connection with the matter; and it required them to pause before 
incurring further outlay. The Mayor (Mr. G. Dodds) said that this 
was one of the most important questions ever brought before the Coun- 
cil. Thousands of pounds were involved in the matter. If the 
Corporation became proprietors of the water-works, and the revenue 
was insufficient, the ratepayers would have to make up the defici- 
ency. He should not be willing that they should go to Parliament 
for borrowing powers until they had dealt fairly and honestly with the 
ratepayers. Mr. Whitehorn supported the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. After an understanding that the test period might be extended, 
if circumstances required, Mr. Dodds withdrew his motion, and the 
report was adopted. It was subsequently stated by the Mayor in answer 
to Mr. Dodds, that there would be no meeting of the Water Committee 
until the results of the Public Analyst’s inquiries were reported. The 

uestion of the water supply is not likely to be soon disposed of. Be- 

ore decisive action is taken by the Corporation, the ratepayers will have 
to ke appealed to, and they will undoubtedly suggest further delay. 


SCARCITY OF WATER IN THE PROVINCES, 

In many parts of the country, especially in the North, alarm is being 
manifested as to the water supply, which is being seriously affected by the 
long-continued absence of rain in sufficient quantities to make any marked 
impression on the quantity in the reservoirs. The matter has been referred 
to lately at meetings of several of the largest corporations ; Manchester 
being specially anxious in regard to her supply, which it was thought, with 
the usual rate of consumption, would not hold out for much more than 100 
days. How serious is the crisis is shown by the fact that the city is now 
worse off by 2000 million gallons of water than at this time last year; that 
is to say, they are behind last February to the extent of ten weeks’ supply. 
At the meeting of the Water Committee of the Liverpool City Council on 
Monday last week, the Chairman (Alderman Bower) stated that this time 
last year there were 3700 million gallons of water in stock at Rivington ; 
whereas now there were only 1015 million gallons in store ; so that, looking 
the matter in the face, nothing could be more serious than the position of 
the water supply. At the same time they were not entirely dependent 
upon Rivington. A small Committee had been appointed to consider the 
question of obtaining a temporary supply from other sources; and the 
Water Committee had every reason to hope that, although the service to 
the city was in such a serious position, a water famine would not take place. 
In his report, the Engineer stated that the total volume of water in store at 
Rivington on the 31st of January was 986 million gallons ; being adecrease 
of 86 million gallons in the preceding fortnight, and a decrease of 2731 
million gallons since the commencement of the year. At Sheffield, where 
hitherto the stock of water has been so abundant as to give no cause for 
apprehension, the combined operation of the lead-poisoning scare and the 
drought of last summer, the necessity for care in the use of water is | ne 
senting itself. At the meeting of the Town Council last Wednesday, 
Alderman Gainsford said it was a matter of common notoriety that the re- 
serve was unusually low when the water-works passed over to the Corpo- 
ration; and he hoped ratepayers would feel that they had not come into 
possession of something that they were at liberty to waste, but would 
rather, as part owners, economize the water, which might before the 
summer was over be of inestimable value. With the object of reducing 
as soon as possible the needless consumption of water, instructious had 
been given to the General Manager (Mr. E. M. Eaton) to issue a handbill 
calling attention to the urgent necessity for economy, and the penalties 
which would attach to waste, The reserve of watera month ago was less 
than half what it ought to be; and although it had slightly increased, they 
were in a very little better position, as another month had gone during 
which they expected to increase their store, and had not done so. At 
Darwen, the state of the reservoirs is reported to be very unsatisfactory. 
Their average contents at this season during the last eight years has been 
140,500,000 gallons; but at the present time there are only 66,250,000 
gallons in them, after allowing for the quantity at the bottom of the 
reservoirs which cannot be drawn off. Energetic measures, even to the 
extent of house-to-house inspection, are being adopted in order to prevent 
waste in any form. ° 

In connection with this subject, attention may be called to a letter from 
Sir J. B. Lawes to The Times last week, on the prospect of a short supply 
of water during the summer and autumn of the present year. He said: 
“T think it is desirable to direct public attention to this important sub- 
ject. For the last 37 years we [at Rothamsted] have measured the rain- 
fall, and also for the last 18 years the amount of rain which passes through 
the ordinary soil of one of my fields at the depth of 20, 40, and 60 inches. 
Our rain-gauge has an area of a little more than 43 square feet, being 
exactly the 1-1000th of anacre. Gauges of similar size are placed under 
each block of soil at the different depths just mentioned. As a general 
rule, and where the average rainfall does not exceed 30 inches per annum, 
it may be said that not much of the rain which falls between March and 
September (that is, for seven months out of the twelve) passes through 
the soil to feed our springs and rivers. If, therefore, we wish to know the 
probable state of our springs during the summer, we may form a very 
good idea of this by looking at the record of the rainfall of the previous 
winter months; and our knowledge in this matter is very much 
strengthened if we compare the rainfall with the amount of water passing 
through 6 feet of soil. The average amount of rainfall at Rothamsted is 
29 inches per annum; and the average amount of rain passing through 
60 inches of soil is 184 inches. Of this, — 10 inches passes between 
September and March. From September to the time I am writing, which 
is approaching the end of January, only a little more than 44 inches has 
passed through my 60-inch gauge; and although we have February before 
us, to which our ancestors added the term ‘fill dyke,’ we must not rely too 
much upon their authority, as our rain-gauges tell us that the average 
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rainfall for this month is, with one exception, the lowest of any month in 
the year. Therefore, unless we have a great excess of rain in February, 
there will, in this district at all evenis, be a very short supply of water 
during the ensuing summer. At the same time, while giving these words 
of warning, I do not in any way intend to predict the character of the 
coming year. If we have such asummer as we had in 1879, when 12 inches 
of rain passed through our deep gauge during the spring and summer 
months, we shall have abundance of water—more than is required for all 
purposes. But if the season is only one of average rainfall, the facts 
which I have brought forward certainly point to a reduced supply of water 
during the coming summer. However, if this is recognized in time, there 
are plenty of means by which water can be economized, and anything 
approaching to dearth may be avoided.” 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Birmingham Town Council last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. Pollack) in the chair—the report of the Water Committee, an 
abstract of which appeared in the Journat last week, was presented. 

Alderman Sir T. Martineau proposed that the Water Committee be 
authorized to make application to the Local Government Board for their 
sanction to the borrowing of a further sum of £100,000 for the purposes of 
the Water Department, under the powers contained in the Birmingham 
Corporation Water Act, 1875. He said that under the Acts of 1875 and 
1879 power was given to the department to borrow £150,000 and £300,000 
respectively ; and these sums had been borrowed, and to a large extent 
spent. There was a further sum, under the former Act, of £100,000, which 
might be borrowed with the consent of the Local Government Board; and 
it was this consent for which the Committee wished to apply. The 
£450,000 which had been borrowed, divided by the twelve years during 
which the department had been under the control of the Corporation, gave 
an average expenditure of £37,500 per annum. The amount fell very un- 
equally, however, in different years ; because in 1882, when the maximum 
of the capital expenditure was made, it ran up to £68,400 odd—this being 
the period when the Shustoke reservoir was in course of construction. 
During the last three years the department had been resting; no great 
works were in hand, and their attention had been confined to the laying 
of mains and pipes. During these years the capital expenditure had 
averaged about £12,000 a year. The £450,000 might be divided into three 
classes. One-third had gone in the construction of the great works at Shu- 
stoke; rather more than one-third in mains; and the balance had been spent 
in various extensions, which included the works at Selly Oak, whereby a new 
well had been made available for the service of the town; the covering of 
the Hagley Road and Monument Lane reservoirs; the provision of more 
boilers and engines at the Aston reservoir; the filter-beds at Aston, which 
cost nearly £10,000; and very heavy works at Plant’s Brook. The Selly 
Oak well had given the department a fresh supply of admirable well-water, 
which had been an important element in the service of the department. 
Last summer was about as great a trial to the Managers of the department 
as it well could be; but while some towns were'compelled to reduce their 
supplies, Birmingham was able to supply their customers to the fullest 
extent. The £100,000 the Committee wished to borrow would be spread 
over five years. The Engineer (Mr. J. W. Gray, M. Inst. C.E.) had made 
a calculation as to the gradual growth of the demands upon the department, 
and what would be necessary during the next five years. He showed that 
the increase in the daily average, comparing the years 1882 and 1886, 
amounted to a little more than 2 million gallons a day ; but if he had taken 
1883 and 1887, the increase would have been larger—a little more than 
24 millions for the daily average—because of the exceptionally great 
demand last year. Mr. Gray’s calculation was that by Christmas, 1892, the 
daily average would amount to 16 million gallons ; the maximum in any one 
year being 20 millions. It was clear, therefore, that additional provision 
must be made before the five years were over; and Mr. Gray proposed that 
£15,000 should be allotted for the provision of a new well, which would be 
quite sufficient if the yield was equal to that of the Selly well. It wasalso 

ysroposed to provide a duplicate main from Whitacre t» Plant’s Brook. 
There was already a second main from Plant’s Brook to Birmingham ; and, 
to guard against an accident to the main between Whitacre and Plant’s 
Brook, it would be desirable to have the duplicate main continued the whole 
of the way. The other suggestion by Mr. Gray—that of the provision of 
hydraulic lifts—might be left until the matter was sufficiently shaped to 
bring it before the Council. The various objects for which the money was 
required would be brought before the Council for sanction; the present 
resolution only asking for the permission of the Local Government Board 
to borrow the £100,000. 

Mr. Fatxows seconded the motion, which, after a short discussion, was 
adopted. 

Alderman Sir T. Martineau next moved the approval of the report of 
the Water Committee. In doing so, he congratulated the Council upon the 
favourable aspect of the accounts. The water-rents exceeded those of the 
previous year by about £3000. The loss on the trading for the year 
scarcely exceeded £2000. In 1884 it was £8940; in 1885 it was £7642, or an 
improvement of £1298; in 1886 the improvement was £2174, or nearly 
£1000 better; in 1887 the loss was £2019, as compared with £5468 in 1886, 
or an improvement of £3449. If, therefore, the profits continued to im- 
pores in the some ratio, they would soon be able to show a substantial 

alance to the good. 

The motion was agreed to. 





Proposep ADOPTION oF SULPHATE PLANT AT THE DENTON Gas-Works.— 
Mr. J. Veevers has presented to the Gas Committee of the Denton and 
Haughton Local Board a report on the proposed manufacture of sulphate 
of ammonia atthe works. After referring to the simplicity of the process 
of manufacture, he gives particulars as to the cost. He reckons that there 
would be a profit of £3 10s. per ton. As the Committee would make about 
15 tons yearly, the annual saving would be £157 10s. on a capital expendi- 
ture of not more than £500. The Board at their last meeting confirmed 
a recommendation of the Committee that plans and estimates should be 
prepared. The present contract for liquor expiresin June. 

Tue Pusiic Licutine or Hanweiu.—At the meeting of the Hanwell 
Local Board last Tuesday, Mr. Williams said that before the Board sepa- 
rated he wished to make a few remarks on the subject of public lighting. 
He thought that, after the letter they had received from the Brentford 
Gas Company, it would be advisable for the Board to postpone the con- 
sideration of certain changes which they proposed to make in the matter 
of public lighting. The letter to which he referred did not clearly show 
whether the Company meant to extend to private consumers the reduction 
of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet which they had already made, If they would do 
this, he did not think there would be very much cause for grumbling. He 
suggested, therefore, that they should postpone for a period of three 
months the question of substituting any other light than gas for use in 
the streets. Perhaps in this period the Gas Company would see their way 
clear to reduce the price of gas more than they had done. The proposition 
was agreed to. 





ars 
NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 


EDINBURGH, Saturday. 

The Joint Committee of the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations on the 
gas-works transfer had a somewhat important meeting on Wednesday, 
They did not accomplish a great deal; but the account (officially supplied) 
of what took place is ingeniously stated so as to convey the impression 
that, whoever might be desirous of dragging negotiations, it was not the 
Committee. The Clerk intimated that he had received no answer to hig 
letter of Dec. 29 last, addressed to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Com. 
pany, declining to refer the matter between them to arbitration, ang 
pointing out that the Directors had never stated what they would sell their 
undertaking for. Thereupon several members of the Committee expresseq 
surprise that the Directors should not have submitted an offer. No rego. 
lution was arrived at; so the talk was useless. The affair was, in ong 
aspect, an attempt to get the Leith Company to put themselves in the 

sition of a “ willing seller ;” but the proceeding was too much a spread. 
ing of the net in sight of the bird to be of any effect. An honest attempt 
to arrive at the true value of the undertaking, instead of a diplomatic move 
to try and circumvent the Company, would have been very much more to 
the credit of the Committee. 

Another subject which was before the Committee was the question of 
excluding Portobello from the area of supply. A deputation from the 
Town Council of the suburban burgh waited upon the Committee, and 
urged that, seeing there was already a Gas Company (unauthorized) in 
Portobello, which supplied the burgh and part of Duddingston parish 
adjacent with gas, the district should be excluded from the Bill of the 
Corporation. Again the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company formed the 
fly in the pot of ointment, because that Company has included Portobello 
in its Bill, and the Corporations cannot relinquish any part of their dis. 
trict in favour of a Company which is so saucy as to insist upon terms 
equal to those given toa sister Company. Until they, Mr. Colston inti- 
mated, came to terms with the Leith Company, they could not give a 
decisive answer; but, in the event of the Leith Company being acquired, 
the Joint Committee would be prepared to give the proposal of the depu- 
tation their most favourable consideration. The last sentence is re. 
assuring, because it seems to indicate that Mr. Colston’s expectation is 
that terms will soon be arrived at. Since the deputation met the Joint 
Committee, the Portobello Town Council and the Gas ee have 
arranged to oppose together the clause in the Corporations’ Bill which 
proposes to include the burgh within the area of supply. 

The Leith Town Council, at its meeting on Tuesday, had a short dis. 
cussion on the gas-works purchase question, which was chiefly noteworthy 
because Bailie Archibald treated the Council to his reasons for not giving 
better terms to the Leith Gas Company. He said that all the members 
of the Council knew the offer that had already been made to the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company; and that the Corporations had agreed not to pay 
them £27,000, or anything corresponding to that. The mortgage debt of 
the Leith Company, amounting to about £32,000, was a complete and sufli- 
cient set-off to the sum paid to the Edinburgh Company, who had no such 
debt ; and this was the reason they did not offer the Leith Company any 
sum equivalent or corresponding to that given to Edinburgh. The Com- 
pany, he further remarked, had never paid more than 8 per cent. until 
they knew that the concern was likely to be bought up, when they paid a 
dividend of 10 percent. After a brief discussion, the proposition before 
the meeting—that they approve of the Corporations’ Bill, and resolve to 
oppose the Leith Company’s Bill—was agreed to. ; 

r. Smith Clark hel the most respectable support he has yet received 
in connection with his opposition to the Edinburgh gas-works purchase 
at the meeting of ratepayers held on Monday night, to which I alluded 
last week. In the first place, he had a larger attendance at his meeting 
than he had previously been able to secure—there were nearly 150 persons 

resent ; me in the next place, a motion that they resolve to oppose the 

ill in Parliament was carried with practical unanimity —a counter-motion 
that they leave the matter in the hands of the Town Council receiving 
the support of only its mover and seconder. 

Mr. J. P. Scott, Gas Manager, of Denny, has been appointed Manager 
of the Bridge of Allan Gas. Works. 

At the meeting of the Police Commissioners of North Berwick the other 
night, the Clerk intimated that “a firm of electrical engineers in London” 
had written to him about the introduction of the electric light to the town, 
that he (the Clerk) asked for more information, and was informed in reply 
that “ your town will be a most suitable one if you could get it generally 
adopted,” and also that 4500 lamps of 16-candle power would be required 
to enable the light to be cnpeiien at an equivalent of 5s. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas. It puzzles me to understand why North Berwick should 
have been selected as the most suitable spot in which to educate the 
natives of this northern part of the United Kingdom on the merits of the 
“light of the future.” The town contains only about 1700 inhabitants; 
and allowing one lamp for each ag eee (which is far too many) and 20 
public lamps, there would still be less than 2000, which is not half the 
number of lamps the promoters laid down as essential for a start. 
The communications were allowed to lie on the table; the Provost sensibly 
remarking that the thing might do in the future, but was beyond their 
reach in the meantime. 

The St. Andrews Gas Company are about to enter on extensive improve- 
ments at their works. Contracts were let on Tuesday night for the con- 
struction of four new purifiers larger than those at present in existence, 
and for a new station meter. All the work is to be under cover; and is 
expected to cost about £1200. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

A considerable amount of talk is being indulged in regarding the lighting 
of the International Exhibition of Industry and Art which is to be opened 
in this city in the month of May. As previously indicated, all the main 
avenues and the courts and machinery sheds are to be electrically lighted ; 
but the use of gas is not to be entirely tabooed, as an annexe is to be 
erected emt J for showing off what can be done by using the latest forms 
of incandescent and regenerative gas-lamps in the way of securing effective 
and economical illumination when artificial light is necessary. This 
annexe is also to be used, I understand, for the exhibition of gas appa 
ratus generally, of which, by the way, a large and varied collection is 
anticipated. Great expectations are entertained by the electric lighting 
experts regarding the success of their department of the exhibition. 
Much progress has already been made in getting the dynamos placed in 
position, in running the conducting wires, and in fixing up the lamps. 

I find, from the Gas Committee’s minutes submitted to the last meeting 
of the Glasgow Town Council, that the receipts for residual products from 
the beginning of the present financial year showed a considerable falling 
off. Over a period of seven months they amounted to £24,524 17s., a8 
compared with £31,321 7s, in the corresponding portion of the preceding 
year ; thus showing a decrease of £6796 10s., which indicates a somewhat 
serious condition of things. In connection with this matter, I may just 
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pention that the price paid for the residual products by one of the contract- 
ing firms is 4s. 1d. per ton of coal carbonized, and that the contract has still 
yearly two years to run. The other two contracting firms are getting 
their residuals at the rate of 1s. 4d. per ton of coal carbonized. In the case 
of both of these firms, the contracts now running are for the short period 
ofeighteen months, which will expire about the end of next June. 

There has also been a serious decrease in the revenue of the Glasgow 
Corporation Gas Trust from gas sales. When the Finance Sub-Committee 
met on the 23rd ult., it was reported by the Treasurer that, from June 1; 
1887, there had been received under this head the sum of £120,292 14s. 10d. ; 
whereas in the corresponding period of 1886-7, the amount collected for 

as-rents was £121,307 12s. These ~ indicate a decrease in the year’s 
revenue to the extent of £1014 17s. 2d. Of course, it must be remembered 
that the price of gas is 2d. per 1000 cubic feet lower this year than it was 
during the year 1886-7. y 

There has lately been some negotiations between several representatives 
of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee and members of three 

arochial boards whose rating area covers almost the whole of the district 
of the Glasgow gas supply; the matter rendering the conference necessary 
being the deductions from the poor-rates claimed by the Gas Trust, under 
section 37 of the Poor-Law Act. At first a reduction of 64 per cent. was 
claimed on behalf of the Gas Committee; but the arrangement come to 
between the parties was that the Commissioners should be allowed 32 per 
cent, from the amount assessed by the parochial boards. That reduction 
was made in order to save litigation. It is worthy of notice that the same 
allowance is given to railway and other public companies. During the two 
years immediately preceding the deduction was 20 per cent., and before 
that it amounted to 334 per cent. 

The contract for telescoping one of the gasholders at the Kilmarnock 
Corporation Gas-Works has been let to Messrs, W. C. Holmes & Co., of Hud- 

dersfield. Their offer, which was the lowest, was £1221; whereas the Gas 
Committee had expected that an outlay of £1600 would be required for the 
work. Five offers were received. 

While speaking of gasholders, I may mention that the holder which it is 
proposed to put up at the Dawsholm works of the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Trust is not unlikely to be one of at least 5 million cubic feet in 
capacity. If this proposal is carried out, the holder will practically use up 
all the available space included in the present area of the works. 

The Kilsyth Gas Commissioners have resolved on making an increase in 
the meter-hire of the larger meters; and they have also given the con- 
sumers to understand that such of them as want dry meters must purchase 
tiem for themselves, as none will be let out on hire. At the last meeting 
of the Commissioners, it was mentioned that the percentage of waste in 
the manufactured gas had been reduced by about 23 per cent.; and that 
the average amount of gas made per ton of coal carbonized during Decem- 
ber was 7520 cubic feet. One of the Commissioners asked how such a low 
average was to be accounted for; seeing that less than six months ago the 
make was 9900 feet per ton. Bailie Brown mentioned in reply that last 
year the average price of the coals was 14s. per ton, whereas at present the 
average was 8s.; the gas being produced at about 1s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
as compared with something like 1s. 9d.last year. Ex-Provost Whyte also 
observed that they obtained good results when they were using the common 
coals, as whenever they began to employ dear coals the average yield of gas 
went down, which showed, he said, the folly which they had been per- 
petrating for two years in purchasing expensive coals. 

Another es of the works for providing an additional supply of 
water from Loch Katrine has recently been let by the Glasgow Corporation 
Water Committee. It is for the cutting of another tunnel, the total length 
of which will be upwards of two miles—in two main portions, one of which 
will be 2035 yards long, and the other 1613 yards long. Seven tenders 
were lodged, the highest of which was about £69,000. The successful 
tender (£50,000 net) was that of Mr. G. Lawson, of Rutherglen, near Glas- 
gow, who already has in hand the Kelty Tunnel, fully three miles in length, 
on the same aqueduct. Several of the other tenders were remarkably close. 

There has been another very flat week in the Glasgow pig-iron market ; 
Scotch warrants having fallen in price from 39s. 10d. per ton, paid on 
Tuesday, to 39s. accepted yesterday afternoon—the market closing a shade 
above the lowest, with buyers at 39s. 1d. cash per ton. In hematite and 
Cleveland warrants there were also considerable fluctuations during the 
week. Very little business is at present being done in special brands of 
Scotch pig iron; and the prices are nominally unchanged. The uninter- 
rupted fall in the value of warrants during the last few weeks seems to 
have caused many holders to lose heart in the market altogether; and 
selling on their part has, of course, increased the flatness. 

Little or no change has taken place in the condition of the coal trade of 
Lanarkshire and the West of Scotland generally during the past week ; 
still a somewhat more hopeful tone is perceived here and there. In several 
branches of the trade, the quotations are decidedly easy. 





Tre PoLLUTION oF THE River ArrE.—At the meeting of the Leeds Town 
Council last Wednesday Mr. Arnold Lupton moved the long resolution in 
reference to the pollution of the River Aire of which he had given notice 
(see ante, p. 33); but withdrew it in favour of an amendment that steps 
should be taken to bring about a conference of corporations and sanitary 
authorities within the watershed, for the purpose of discussing means for 
reducing the lamentable pollution of the river. 

UnLawFruLLy INTERFERING wiTH A Gas-MeTER.—At the Birmingham 
Police Court on Monday last week, George Marshall, a shoeing smith, was 
summoned for disconnecting a gas-meter without having given notice to 
the authorities. On the 12th ult. an examination of the defendant’s pre- 
mises was made by two gas-fitters, who found that a private service had 

n disconnected and laid on to the meter supplyingashop. The defence 
was that the severance was made in consequence of an escape of gas; and 
as the Fitting Superintendent of the Corporation said that there was no 
suspicion of fraud in the case, a fine of 1s. and costs was inflicted. 

Tae WorcesTeR CoRPORATION AND THE Gas Company.—At the meeting 
of the Worcester City Council last Tuesday, the Watch and Lighting 
Committee pane a special report dealing with the disputes which 
have arisen between the Council and the Gas Company with reference to 
the terms of the contract for lighting the public lamps during 1887-8-9. 

he report explained that the following were the only two points in dis- 
pute :—(1) The Watch Committee ask that the prohibition against usin 
tests now made of the gas without previous notice to the Company shal 
e limited to the use thereof in proceedings for damages or penalties under 
- contract, and shall not extend to proceedings taken independently of 

© contract; (2) the Watch Committee ask that the contract shall ex- 
Pressly state that they are authorized to exercise the powers it confers 
= the Council. The Committee had expressed their willingness to 
The these points to arbitration; but the Company declined the offer. 
F © Council were now recommended to insist upon the two points men- 
loned, and to inform the Company that they will not be prepared to 
t e any ee on account of public lighting until the con- 
— is settled. r. Corbett moved a resolution adopting the recommen- 
“yd bel ees ; and, after a long discussion, it was agreed to 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Lryerpoot, Feb. 11. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Business was done during the early part of the 
week at £12 2s, 6d.; but the market has since rallied, and it is quite evident 
that the turning-point has come. Desperate attempts continue, of course, 
to be made both by dealers and consumers to stem the advancing tide; 
but these must prove fruitless while the position remains as itis. There 
are very few parcels on the market; and some difficulty would be 
experienced in satisfying the demand were it larger than it is at present. 
Home consumers have been coming in this week more freely ; and foreign 
consumers will not be able to maintain their abstention much longer. 
There is, in fact, some anxiety noticeable on their part; though they may 
carry out their intention of buying only as they get in their orders. The 
weather has been pointed to as likely to retard the demand; but at home 
an almost preternatural green predominates in field and pasture, and 
abroad an ice-bound Nature does not indicate that manure manufacturers 
can delay the purchase and preparation of manures until “‘ Spring unlocks 
the flowers.” Prices to-day stand at £12 5s. to £12 7s. 6d. f.o.b. Hull; 
£12 5s. f.0.b. Leith and Liverpool. 


Lonpon, Feb. 11. 

Tar Products.—There is a little move in anthracene; and as manufac- 
turers stocks of this article were never lower than they are just now, it 
will not be surprising if it makes a sharp advance in value. Pitch con- 
tinues neglected; but its make is decreasing, and distillers have no 
difficulty in holding it at prices quoted. Benzol is well held; and prices 
have not receded, notwithstanding adverse comments on the article. 
Carbolic acid is in good request ; and crystals are quoted dearer. Prices : 
Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 8d. per gallon; 50 per 
cent., 2s. 8d. Toluol, 1s. 9d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 4d. per 
gallon, Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., Is. 1d. per gallon. Light oil, 
3jd. per gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s, to 11s. 6d. per ton. 
Carbolic acid, 4s. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 
12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, “A” quality, 1s. 3d. per unit; “B” quality, 
1s. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate has hung rather during the week; but 
large trade is doing, and shipments have been heavy. Home consumers 
have now come into the market; and it is expected that large home con- 
sumption will take place this season. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, 
£12 10s, to £12 12s. 6d. per ton, less discount, Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 
7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree per ton. Liquor 
ammonia, 2d. perlb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, 
£30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Salammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, Feb. 11.]} 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The markets have been dull during the whole 
week; and though now quiet, prices are steady at £12 2s. Gd. to £12 ds. 
Hull, and £12 2s. 6d. Leith. | eg price is £12 12s. 6d.; but outside 
makes have been sold at £12 10s. to £12 12s. 6d. The Continental demand 
is very small indeed, consumers having been led to expect a much larger 
fall in values; and they are now holding off in the expectation that their 
hopes will be realized. It remains, therefore, for the makers to endeavour 
to find other markets for their production, and to sell it around them at 
home. 

Tar Products.—Nothing can be said further regarding the benzol market 
than has already been said. The situation is unchanged ; but the specu- 
lators have made up their minds to talk it up still further. Tar distillers 
should be very careful about the prices they offer for tar, as the present 
state of the market is, so far as benzol is concerned, extremely unhealthy. 
Solvent naphtha is in good request, and so is crude carbolic and creosote. 
Anthracene is very firm; and a further rise is expected next week. One 
shilling has been offered and refused for medium qualities of “B;” and it 
is rumoured that 1s. 6d. will be asked and paid in London for “ A” quality. 
Pitch has mended a little; and we hear of an advance of 6d. having been 
paid in several instances. 





Repvuctions 1n Price.—The Directors of the Clayton, Allerton, and 
Thornton Gas Company have decided to reduce the price of gas supplied 
in their district by 5d. per 1000 cubic feet; making the price 2s. 11d. net 
to small consumers, with a discount to large consumers according to con- 
sumption. The reduction is to take effect from and after the lst of July 
next.—The Knaresborough Improvement Commissioners, at their meet- 
ing on the 6th inst., adopted a recommendation of the Gas Committee that 
the price of gas should be reduced 10d. per 1000 cubic feet (from 3s. 4d. to 
2s. 6d.), as from the 5th ult. We understand that this large reduction is 
the result of the Committee adopting the principle frequently urged upon 
them by their Manager (Mr. W. Stansfield), that the gas consumers should 
have the benefit of any surplus profits arising from the gas undertaking. 

Tue Limestone TREATMENT OF WATER AT SHEFFIELD.—The Engineer 
and General Manager of the Sheffield Corporation Water-Works (Mr. E. M. 
Eaton) has completed the work of placing limestone in the gauge basin at 
Redmires, with the view of counteracting the tendency of this portion of 
the borough water supply to produce lead-poisoning ; and limestone is now 
being laid down in the conduit leading from Redmires to Crookes. He is 
not yet able to report on the efficacy or otherwise of this treatment of the 
water. The Borough Analyst (Mr. A. H. Allen) says that although the use 
of limestone is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, complete success 
is scarcely to be expected, Cecomes where the same remedy has been applied 
elsewhere it has been found to be a palliative rather than a cure, and has 
had to be supplemented by other treatment requiring more careful atten- 
tion to detaile than will suffice for the rough method so far adopted. Until 
this supplementary treatment is carried out in a thoroughly systematic 
manner, carefully watching its effects on the water, he believes the present 
evil will not be remedied. 

THe PuRcHASE OF THE BRIERFIELD Gas-WorKS BY THE NELSON Loca, 
Boarp.—The action of the Nelson Local Board, in purchasing the gas- 
works at Brierfield from Messrs. Tunstill Bros., has created much indigna- 
tion in Brierfield. It is alleged that the Brierfield people have been robbed 
of the opportunity of supplying themselves with gas at a cheap rate ; but, 
on the oe of as Brierfield is in the Nelson gas district, according to 
the Nelson Gas Act of 1869, Nelson has the sole right of the gas supply. 
After the 25th prox., gas consumers at Brierfield will only be paying 
8s. 43d. per 1000 cubic feet, instead of 4s. 3d. as at present. It is stated that 
the Nelson Local Board were compelled to act in the manner they have 
done, as increased manufacturing facilities had become absolutely neces- 
sary. In the meantime, the work of extending the retort-house is being 
carried out as speedily as possible; and when the alterations are com- 
pleted, the house will be nearly half as large again as it is now. The 
enlargement of the gasholder will not be commenced until the summer. 
As the ground on which the Nelson works stand will be fully utilized for 





the present requirements, the next extension will ‘ed take place at 
Brierfield, where there is plenty of available ground. 
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REDHILL Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company report a slight 
increase in the business during the past year as compared with the year 
1886 ; but the profits are still siested by the continued depreciation in the 
value of residuals. The works are to be extended ; and further capital is 
to be raised for the purpose. The profit on the year’s working will allow 
of the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum. 

SaLes oF SHaREs.—Last week, Messrs. Kidwell and Son sold by auction 
16 “B” shares (£10) in the Sheppy Gas Company, paying 10 per cent. 
dividend, at £19 per share.——At the Bush Hotel, Farnham, on Monday 
last week, Mr. J. A. Eggar offered for sale by auction three shares in the 
Farnham Gas Company, and ten in the Farnham Water Company. The 
gas “‘rones realized £52 each ; the water shares, from £31 10s. to £32 10s. 
each. 


Preston Gas Company.—The profits of this Company for the past year 
amounted to £21,373 19s. 6d. To enable the full dividends of 10 and 7 per 
cent. to be paid to the shareholders, the balance of the reserve fund;will be 
reduced to £22,886 14s. 1ld. There was a satisfactory increase in the 
income from gas and coke last year; but tar and sulphate of ammonia 
showed a considerable reduction on former years, though the value of the 
latter product slightly improved as compared with the year 1886. 


Oswestry WATER SuppLy.—At a meeting of the ratepayers of Oswestry 
held on Friday, the 3rd inst., to protest against the conduct of the Town 
Council in postponing the provision of a sufficient water supply, nearly 
eleven years having been allowed to elapse since the Council affirmed that 
& new reservoir was necessary, a resolution was passed to the effect that 
the meeting considered the conduct of the Council endangered the health 
and prosperity of the town, and deserved the censure of the ratepayers. 

Tue SovrHampTon New WaTER-Works.—The new water-works of the 
Southampton Corporation at Otterbourne are now virtually completed; a 
few details in connection with the machinery being all that remains to be 
finished in order to allow of pumping being commenced. The scheme 
promises to be a success, both practically and financially ; and it will reflect 
credit on Mr. W. Matthews, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., the Borough Water 
Engineer, and all who have assisted him in the matter. 

Tue Exvectric Lieut at Nort Suretps.—At the last monthly meet- 
ing of the Tynemouth Town Council, it was resolved that the charge for 
incandescent lights in the new market should be ls. per week; the 
Corporation laying down the wires, and the tenants providing the lamps 
and putting in the fittings. It is a noteworthy fact that the electric light 
in the new market is so great a “success ” that the Tynemouth Gas Com- 
pany have received instructions from several tenants to put gas-meters 
into the shops rented by them. 


ScarporoucH Gas Company.—At the half-yearly general meeting of this 
Company last Saturday, the Directors’ report, of which an abstract was 
given in the JournaL last week, was presented ; and, in moving its adop- 
tion, the Chairman (Alderman Fowler) stated that the prospects of the 
Company were so encouraging, that, should nothing unforeseen happen 
during the current half year, the Directors might possibly be in a position 
to announce a reduction in the price of gas on the Ist of J “ y The report 
was adopted,and the dividends recommended were declared. 


Gas v, Or For Pustic Licutinc.—The Foots Cray Parochial Committee 
recently appointed a Sub-Committee to consider the question of lighting 
the district with oil. The Committee have made inquiries at Wimbledon, 
and now report that, though a saving of £1000 has been effected at that 
place by oil lighting, the Crays Gas Company have made such a reduction 
in the price of gas for the public lamps (amounting to 5s. per lamp per 
annum) that they cannot, in the face of the inferior lighting power 
obtained at Wimbledon, at present recommend the adoption of oil lighting 
at Foots Cray. 

PROJECTED EXTENSION OF THE NoRTHAMPTON Gas-WorxKs.—The Direc- 
tors of the Northampton Gas Company have determined to make exten- 
sive additions to their works during the ensuing summer. Under powers 
obtained last session, they have purchased upwards of seven acres of land 
adjoining the present works, and are about to erect a gasholder to contain 
13 million cubic feet, with retort-house and apparatus capable of — 
at. present 1 million cubic feet of gas per day. The quantity of gas con- 
sumed last year was double that of ten years, and four times that of twenty 
years ago. The present annual consumption is equal to 5000 cubic feet 
per head of the population. 


Tue Exptosion at THE REDHEUGH TaR-Works.—In the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice last Friday, Justices Mathew and A. 
L. Smith had before them an application for leave to the Redheugh Tar 
Company to appeal from the decision of the Newcastle County Court in an 
action brought by Mrs. Porthouse, the widow of one of the victims of the 
explosion which occurred at the Company’s works on Dec. 3, 1886, in 
which she obtained a verdict for £260. (See Journat for Dec. 20, 1887, 
P. 1100.) The ground of the application was misdirection on the part of the 

udge. Their Lordships came to the conclusion that the judgment of the 
Court below must be upheld. 

Tue Carpirr Corporation WaTER UNDERTAKING.—At the last meeting 
of the Water Committee of the Cardiff Corporation, the Water Engi- 
neer (Mr. J. A. B. Williams) gave some interesting statistics as to the 
cost of maintenance and yearly revenue of the Cardiff Water-Works in a 
report in which he applied for a larger staff. From this it ee that 
the total profit made in 1886, when the works came into full operation, 
was £1062 18s., and that realized in 1887 was £1406 12s.; showing an 
increase of £333 14s. The gross receipts in 1885 were £25,846; the profit 
being £4321 ; in 1886, £27,164, with a profit of £3818 ; in 1887, £28,847, with 
a profit of £4162. 

DorcuesTER Gas Company.—In the report of the Directors of this Com- 
pany to be presented to the shareholders at their half-yearly general meet- 
ing to-day, reference is made to the services rendered to the eeeny by 
their late Manager, Mr. W. Osmond (whose death last September was 
notified in the JournaL at the time), and to the appointment of his son, 
Mr. Frank Osmond, as his successor, with Mr. J. Lowe, of Weymouth, as 
Consulting Engineer. The consumption of gas in the half year ending 
Dec. 81 last, although it exceeded that of the preceding six months to the 
extent of rather more than 6 per cent., was not quite equal to that of the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The Directors recommend a 
dividend at the rate of 11 percent. per annum. 


AccIDENT AT THE Woopsripce Gas-Worxs.—On Monday last week a 
serious accident occurred at the Woodbridge Gas-Works. It appears that 
the pipe connecting the meter-house with the gasholder became blocked ; 
and Mr. E. Buckle, the Manager, attempted to force the obstruction by 
means of steam. The stoppage was caused by a piece of tar; and this be- 
coming liquid by the steam, there was a great rush of gas from the pipe (of 
linch bore). Before it could be stopped the gas became ignited by a small 
jet burning near. As Mr. Buckle had to pass through a mass of flame to 
escape from the room, he was severely burnt about the face and hands. 
He nevertheless fetched some men to stop the pipe, and himself rendered 
assistance. 





ide 

INCREASED STOREAGE aT THE Mansrietp Gas-Works.—The Mansfiela 
Improvement Commissioners have decided on erecting an additions} 
holder, capable of containing 110,000 cubic feet of gas. 

SouTH STAFFORDSHIRE WaTER Company.—The report of the Direc 
of this Company to be submitted to the proprietors at their half- 
meeting next Thursday states that the gross amount of water-rates for 
the six months ending Dec. 31 last was £34,717, as against £32,796 in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. After providing for the interes, 
on debenture and preference stock, the amount remaining for division (jp, 
cluding £1119 brought forward) is £14,560; and the Directors recommeng 
the declaration of a dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate of 5 pe 
cent. per annum, less income-tax. The amount of this dividend bejp 
£12,261, there will remain £2299 to the good. Before the general meeting 
takes place, there will be an extraordinary meeting to consider the Com. 
pany’s Bill in Parliament. 

A SEwERAGE SCHEME FOR WeEsT Bromwicu.—Last Wednesday, Mr, J, 7 
Harrison, C.E., held an inquiry, at the West Bromwich Town Hall, with 
reference to an application made by the Town Council to the Local Goverp. 
ment Board for sanction to borrow £65,500 for works of sewerage and 
sewage disposal. The Borough Surveyor (Mr. J. T. Eayrs) explained that 
the scheme was divided into two systems—the high level and low level, 
The latter was nearly completed ; and £20,000 had been expended upon it, 
They now asked for the lo :n to carry out the high-level system, which jp. 
cluded about 23 miles of sewers. He estimated that £34,700 would be 
required for the high-level sewers, £11,000 for surface-water drainage, and 
£19,000 for works connected with the sewage farm. The Inspector said it 
was a very large sum ; and he suggested that part of the works on the farm 
and a portion of the surface-water drainage scheme be held over and recon. 
sidered by the Town Council, as they would not be at present needed, It 
the Council adopted his suggestion, it would reduce the amount asked for 
by about £16,000. The Surveyor said he was of opinion that the scheme 
could be easily reduced as suggested by the Inspector. 


Tue EXTENSION OF THE LEEDS WaTER-Works.—At the meeting of the 
Leeds Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Woodhouse proposed— 
“That the Water Committee be authorized to construct a new tunnel from 
the Eccup reservoir to the Seven Arches, parallel to the existing tunnel, 
and according to the plans and specification prepared by the Engineer, at 
the estimated cost, including land, easements, contingencies, and incidental 
expenses, of £30,000.” The diameter of the tunnel would be 6 feet; and 
it would run parallel with the existing tunnel, at the same level, 10 yards 
away. The present tunnel brought to Leeds 12 million gallons of water 

er day. It would carry 15 million gallons; but that was not desirable, 

he new one when full would be capable of carrying 34 million gallons per 
day ; but it would not be wise to employ it to this extent. When the new 
one was made, the old tunnel would be repaired and probably enlarged; 
and then the two would be capable of bringing to Leeds all the water that 
could be brought from the Burn, the Laver, the Skell, and the Washburn, 
This was believed to be the most economical plan that could be adopted, 
The work would occupy 24 years. Alderman Tatham seconded the motion, 
Mr. Ambler moved an amendment referring the matter back to the Com- 
mittee for consideration and report on the whole question of conveying 
the water from Swinsty to Eccup and Weetwood ; but he failed to carry 
it, and the original motion was adopted. 
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THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY. 

Tur Directors’ report and the statement of accounts relating 
to the past half-year’s working of the South Metropolitan Gas 
ompany were issued on Monday last week, but we were 
tnable to deal with them in the last issue of the Journat. 
The report is decidedly fuller than usual; going into some 
details respecting the Company’s new works at East Green - 








general interest ; stating the results of the first complete half- 
year’s working at the low price of 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. It 
appears from this statement that the effect of the reduction 
has been satisfactory, for there has been an increased con- 
sumption of 5} per cent. ; and the profit on revenue account, 
added to the interest on the reserve fund, has been more than 
sufficient to pay the dividend of 13 per cent. and the other 
capital charges. 
pared with the preceding half year, and tar and ammonia 


Coke is reported to have sold well as com- 


are also better. As tar is not considered to be selling 
for its full value, 40 per cent. of the total production 
was burnt during the half year. These brief statements con- 
clude the business part of the report, which then plunges into 
particulars respecting the new works started last August. It 
is unnecessary to repeat all these, especially as some of the 
information will be familiar to our readers from communica- 
tions already published in the Jovuurnat. The report suit- 
ably acknowledges the services of the Chief Engineer, Mr. 
Frank Livesey, and the engineering staff, not merely in con- 
nection with the erection and starting of the new works, but 
also in regard to the general prosperity of the Company; and 
while stating that these services have been suitably acknow- 
ledged, they recommend the Secretary, Mr. Frank Bush, to 
the consideration of the proprietors for the suitable increase 
of salary which it is not in the power of the Board of Direc- 
tors to make. 

Turning now to the details of the accounts, it appears that 
the gas-rental, at 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, amounted to 
£328,291, as against £317,668, with gas 1d. dearer, for the 
corresponding period of last year. Thus, instead of losing 
revenue by their bold stroke, the Company have actually 
gained £5623, which is a most satisfactory sign. Coke re- 
turned £74,161, as against £68,017, or an increase of £11,144. 
Tar brought in £5804, as compared with £4488 ; and am- 
moniacal liquor stands good for £19,275, as against £15,417. 
Altogether, residuals have risen from £83,866 to £100,265 ; 
being an improvement of £16,399. The total revenue is 
£488,254, as compared with £410,688 when gas was 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet higher in price, or a gain of £22,566. On the 
other side, gas manufacture has cost £234,574, as against 
£220,285 for the latter half of 1886, or an increase of £14,339. 
Of this sum, coals, standing at £154,641, are responsible for 
£5501. Purification has also risen from £6593 to £7821. 
Wages have grown from £338,368 to £34,624 ; and repairs and 
maintenance of works and plant have expanded to £32,911 
from £26,988, at which figure they stood a year ago. Distri- 
bution also cost more; the total figure being £20,998, as 
against £16,544, most of which comes under the heading of 
repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains and services. All 
this does not look as if the Company were stinting them- 
selves in any way in order to present a good balance. Law 
charges show a very satisfactory decline from £1553 to £449, 
although there is an item of £200 for parliamentary charges 
which does not appear at all in the previous account. Pensions 
and the other charges coming into the same line are slightly 
less; but altogether the expenditure has gone up £17,679, or 
from £277,013 to £294,692, which makes a serious hole in 
the increased profit already mentioned. Still, taking this 
£17,679 of additional expenditure upon revenue account from 
the increased gross profit of £22,566, there is a balance to the 
good of £4887, which, under the circumstances, and having 
regard to the ineyitable expenses attending the starting of a 
new manufacturing station, must be looked upon as extremely 
satisfactory. 

With regard to the other accounts, there is little to be said. 
The increase in the quantity of gas sold has been noticed in 
dealing with the report. The weight of coals carbonized has 
risen from 267,592 tons to 282,748 tons; while the quantity 
of cannel has been increased from 606 tons to 3019 tons. This 
latter is a very remarkable jump and would indicate either 
that the new works have required a good deal of ‘ padding ” 
to keep up the quality of the gas, or else that something has 
happened to interfere with the development of the movement 
for eliminating cannel from common coal gas which the Com- 
pany’s Engineers have at heart. The statement of residual 
products shows the extent to which tar burning has been 
carried. The weight of coke used during the halfyear, not- 
withstanding the increased weight of coal to be carbonized, 
has fallen from 721,773 cwt. to 675,181 cwt.; while the 
quantity of tar used—that is to say, burnt—has risen from 
728,709 gallons to 1,858,615 gallons. There has conse- 
quently been a considerable alteration in the returns relating 
to these two descriptions of fuel. It is rather remarkable 
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coke stated at 283,302 cwt., the stock at the beginning of 
the past half year was only 19,263 cwt. These figures indi- 
cate a decided movement in this commodity. 

There is nothing more to be said respecting these accounts. 
It will be noticed that the report does not contain any 
mention of the lawsuit between the Chartered and South 
Metropolitan Companies, which was made so much of at the 
Horseferry Road on the 10th inst. But this will be as good 
a place as any other to mention that the appeal in the case 
was heard last week, and judgment was to have been deli- 
vered in the early part of the present week; but their Lord- 
ships had not given their decision when we went to press. Mr. 
Livesey may perhaps have an opportunity for mentioning the 
result to the South Metropolitan shareholders to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, nothing can be gained by speculations concerning 
the issue. The course of the hearing of the appeal was not 
marked by anything more startling than certain flights of 
imagination on the part of Bench and Bar respecting the 
nature of the operations constituting a sale of gas, and the 
principles governing the delimitation of Metropolitan gas 
supply districts. The only thing certain about the matter is 
that, however the decision of the Appeal Court may go, the 
case will be carried to the House of Lords. With this 
prospect in view, it might be open to an ignorant person of 
cavilling habit to question the utility of an Appeal Court, 
except to lawyers. This is, of course, a matter upon which 
we cannot speculate. We can only stand aside and admire 
the splendid pugnacity of those who litigate with other 
people’s money, while congratulating both sides that there 
is no possibility of going farther than the House of Lords. 
They would carry the case up to Saturn if they could. Un- 
willing, however, to conclude this notice of the South Metro- 
politan Company’s affairs with words referring to the con- 
dition of open strife which unhappily exists upon one 
particular point between the two principal gas undertakings 
of the Metropolis, we would prefer to leave the subject with 
an expression of felicitation upon the general condition of the 
Company, which is such as to offer every reason for gratifica- 
tion to the proprietors when they meet to-morrow. 


THE MEETING OF THE MIDLAND ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Midland Association of Gas Managers met on Thursday 
last, and spent a very pleasant and instructive afternoon under 
the presidency of Mr. Hack. The transactions of the meeting 
are referred to elsewhere ; but it is desirable to draw special 
attention here to two or three points arising out of the day’s 
proceedings. In the first place, the members of the Midland 
Association are to be congratulated upon the admirable tact 
and force with which they have taken the initiative in the 
matter of technical instruction in gas manufacture. They 
originally, upon the suggestion of Mr. W. North, of Stour- 
bridge, contemplated the endowment of an annual lecture for 
the immediate benefit of the members of the Association ; but 
after this proposal had been so far advanced as to be relegated 
to the attention of the Committee, The Gas Institute began 
to move in the same direction, and the Midland men imme- 
diately perceived that they would get more by consolidating 
their efforts with those of the Institute, than they could 
possibly realize by separately attacking the problem. The 
fact that the matter has been thus taken up in the most 
practical fashion by the Midland Association will give a strong 
impulse to the Council of The Gas Institute when they come 
to settle their plans for the same object. The Gas Committee 
of the Birmingham Corporation, also, deserve the heartiest 
acknowledgments of their public spirit in consenting to assist 
a local centre of instruction in gas manufacture by paying a 
capitation grant for their employés who may attend the classes 
It may perhaps be expected also that Mr. Hunt, to whose 
representations upon the subject this encouragement is due, 
may further prevail upon the Gas Committee to render assist- 
ance, if it should be needed, in the matter of laboratory appa- 
ratus, and so forth. All these things are, however, as yet in 
the future; and we only wish to record in this place the 
appreciation in which those who are interested in this question 
will hold the Committee for their excellent example. Next, 
with regard to something contained in the President's 
address, we desire to express the opinion that the sugges- 
tion for the combination of two or three Gas Companies 
and Corporations for gaining information by research 
into matters of common interest and difficulty is a most 
excellent one. Mr. Hack mentioned the questions of stopped 
ascension-pipes and naphthalene deposits as requiring par- 
ticular study. It may be remarked here that The Gas 
Institute took the question of condensation in hand, and 








practically settled it. If anything could be done to finally 
dispose of the trouble of obstructed stand-pipes, it would pe 
a blessing to many sorely-worried gas managers who are yet 
plagued by this nuisance, notwithstanding all that has 
been said and done with regard to its prevention and enp, 
Finally, with regard to ‘‘commissions.” It is gratifying tg 
see how thoroughly our revelations and comments upon this 
subject have stirred the depths of feeling in many men in lj 
parts of the country. It is quite intelligible how men like 
Mr. Hack fail to accept the statement that the receipt of 
‘* commissions” has been a common thing among their aggo. 
ciates at meetings of technical societies. He would, indeed, 
be a bold tempter who would assail Mr. Hack, Mr. Hunt, and 
their like. It is curious to note, however, that every one of 
these incredulous gentlemen is compelled to admit that he 
has been approached in this way, at some time or other; 
and this fact alone is serious evidence for the force of the 
custom. It is very clear that if they had once yielded to 
temptation their names would have been inscribed in the 
lists of venality; and they would thus have known more 
about the extent of the practice than they do now. We 
would commend to their notice the sensible remarks of 
Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Co. upon this matter, which appear 
in another column, as these may explain the point at issue, 
Some men are very ready to fall into temptation, just as 
there are business firms who entertain a rooted belief that 
what is valgarly called ‘‘ palm oil” is the best lubricant for 
trade. Other people, being upright themselves, cannot 
believe in the frailty of their fellows. There is plenty of 
excuse for convictions of either cast. 


HIGH-POWER GAS-LAMPS. 
Tere is no perceptible slackening in the rush of inventors of 
recuperative high-power gas-lamps. Every conceivable variety 
and combination of gas-pipe, burner, and air-heater seems to 
have been tried, and yet the Patent Office is kept employed 
by fresh applicants for that very much overrated privilege 
which they fondly hope will enable them to become rich and 
famous. It will not have the slightest effect upon these 
enthusiastic patentees to tell them that nineteen out of every 
twenty of them can never reap enough profit to pay for the 
stamps; but the statement is nevertheless true. It is 
difficult to say whether the inventors of altogether novel 
apparatus, or the would-be improvers of appliances that have 
hit the public taste, are the more liable to disappointment. 
The former have to create sufficient faith in the prospects of 
their untried devices to induce capitalists to help them with 
money ; and afterwards they have to make a market, and to 
successfully bridge the distance that always separates a pro- 
mising invention from a profitable commodity. So much 
difficulty is there in this road, that but few patentees pass it 
in safety. On the other hand, an improver of an established 
article has to satisfy people that his improvements are sufii- 
ciently valuable to constitute the basis of a serious competing 
venture. He has against him all the prestige of the older 
concern, and all the weight of advertisement which has been 
directed to induce buyers to ask for a certain named article, 
and, in the language of a noted example, to ‘see that they 
‘get it.” With regard to recuperative gas-lamps, for 
instance, the competition is now keen among inventors upon 
such points as duty, convenience, cheapness, cleanliness, and 
so on. It would be hard to say what considerations are 
most likely to weigh with the general public ; but the time 
has probably come when what may be called the non-patent- 
able qualities of elegance, finish, cheapness in the lamps, and 
commercial ability on the part of the makers and retailers, 
count for quite as much as, if not for more than anything 
that can be protected by the seal of the Patent Office, and 
fought over in the Law Courts. We do not seek to imply 
that patent right goes for nothing in the gas-lamp business, 
since it is the necessary foundation of it. The patent rights 
of the established makers, however, are only part of the secret 
of their success ; and unless their crowding rivals possess the 
remainder of this secret, they had very much better keep out 
of the Patent Office. We mean, of course, that it will be 
better for their own pockets. For the public and for the 
gas industry, the more this problem of improving the light of 
gas by heating the air and gas before ignition is worked at 
the better. There is a capital opening for any gas engineer 
with a taste for such work to institute a comparative inquiry 
into the various modern types of high-power gas-burners, and 
to lay the results of his investigations before The Gas Institute 
in June. Photometrical observations in an inquiry of this 
kind should be strictly qualified by considerations of the effect 
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of prolonged use, and other aspects of the general question 
which are usually carefully left out ‘of sight by the experts 
who are called in to give certificates of good character to new 
appliances. The subject of improved lamps has not been 
properly brought under the notice of The Gas Institute ; but 
if it were done independently, in the way we have suggested, 
the result would scarcely fail to be beneficial, seeing the great 
importance of the matter. 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS 
DEPARTMENT. 

Taz report and annual accounts of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion Gas Committee will be received at a special meeting of 
the Town Council to-day. For many people, the most im- 

rtant part of these will be the statement that the Committee 
will be able to place £25,772, being the balance of profit for 
the year, to the credit of the improvement-rate. The 
accounts (of which portions are given in another column) do 
not present any very noteworthy features; the most salient 
point being that the increase in the sale of gas was only 23 
per cent. for the year, which is below the average, and does 
not indicate a very elastic condition of the trade of the district. 
The enormous stock of coke held by the Committee at the 
close of 1886 has been much reduced, and consequently 
turned into money. The condition of the undertaking is 
being narrowly watched by the local politicians, according 
to one of the newspapers published in the town, because it is 
thought that the Finance Committee are in some difficulty 
respecting the estimates for the borough finances for the 
ensuing year. It is known that the School Board will want 
£5000 more ; and the Treasurer has as much as he can do to 
meet the great drain of the interest and sinking funds for 
the heavy improvement works so freely taken in hand by 
the Corporation of late years. Speculation is rife, according to 
the same source of information, upon the question whether 
another £5000 a year can or can not be screwed out of the gas 
consumers without their feeling or knowing anything about 
it except as a matter of figures. Of course, if there is to be 
a deficit in the budget of the town, we can readily under- 
stand that to take the ratepayers into responsibility for such 
a state of things by increasing the rates must go exceedingly 
against the grain of the democratic local authority. Most of 
the high-sounding oratory about the glory of putting confi- 
dence in the People—with a big P—somehow disappears 
when the measure of confidence takes the shape of a proposal 
to increase rates. Not that the local administrators of 
Birmingham are worse than others in this respect ; but their 
past treatment of the gas consumers forbids our saying that 
they are conspicuously better than the authorities of less 
“advanced ” municipalities. Seeing the importance that cheap 
gas is for the Birmingham manufacturer's interest, as men- 
tioned in another paragraph, it would be matter for much 
regret if the Gas Committee were to subsidize the borough 
improvement fund more heavily than they do now. It is 
doubtless a praiseworthy work to smarten up the town; but 
everybody ought to pay a fair share of the expense. There 
18 a matter to be brought forward to-morrow—the proposal to 
light the courts and dingy, disreputable ‘ no-thoroughfares” 
of the town—which we would rather see favoured by the 
Gas Committee than any further demand on account of the 
show-places of the borough. 


MR. L. T. WRIGHT ON COAL DISTILLATION—CHEMISTS AND 
GAS MANAGERS. 

Ir is to be hoped that the interest of gas managers in the 
subject of Mr. Lewis T. Wright’s paper on ‘Coal Distillation,” 
published in the last issue of the Journat, will not be lessened 
Yy the consideration that it was brought before the London 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, instead of before 

he Gas Institute. It is a valuable piece of work, from one 
of the most independent of gas engineers, of whom those 
who have watched his career expect many good things in the 
future. We shall not attempt to discuss Mr. Wright’s con- 
tribution to the enlightenment of the most obscure part of 
gas making, as the statements of the paper speak for them- 
selves, We have no hesitation in saying, however, that very 
= more justice would have been done to both writer and 
udject in a meeting of gas engineers and managers, however 
small in numbers, than was accorded by the heterogeneous 
assembly to whom it was presented. Only one or two of Mr. 

night’s auditory were competent to appreciate his work. 

€ should be loth to regard Dr. Armstrong—whose remarks 
upon gas have been called in question at least once before in 
ion columns—as represcntative of the constituency of the 
ondon Section of the Society of Chemical Industry ; but it 








is irritating to find Mr. Wright in a position where he could 
be patronized, on account of his being a gas manager, by that 
light of science. We do not criticize Dr. Armstrong asa chemist. 
He may know all about the azo-carbon compounds; but 
he is not qualified to talk as he is reported to have done 
about there being a stigma upon the gas profession of “not 
“‘ having taken any part in investigating their own industry.” 
Dr. Armstrong probably knows nothing at first hand about gas 
making and gas makers. They are given to attending to their 
own business, and to confiding their technical observations to 
the societies and journals connected with their own industry. 
Consequently, Dr. Armstrong, whose connection most likely 
lies in a different direction, thinks himself justified in blinking, 
from his superior scientific perch, at Mr. Wright as at a rara 
avis in terris. He admitted that he was ‘“ not quite clear” 
as to something Mr. Wright said. It would have been better 
if he had been considerably clearer in his own ideas respecting 
the members of the gas profession. The notion of a gas 
manager being able to teach such men as Dr. Armstrong any- 
thing being absurd on the face of it, and it being extremely 
doubtful whether ‘chemists of this exalted order can teach 
gas engineers anything really worth knowing, we incline to 
the opinion that the two incongruous elements should keep 
apart, and each side talk of what they understand to people 
who understand them. 


Tue MANAGEMENT OF THE Para Gas-Works.—We have pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. John Gibson Newbigging, eldest son of 
Mr. Thomas Newbigging, C.E., of Manchester, has been appointed 
Manager of the Para Gas Company, North Brazil, in succession to 
Mr. Hall, the present Manager, whose term of office expires in May. 
Mr. Newbigging will sail for Brazil next month. 


THe MANAGEMENT OF THE Satrorp Gas-Works.—The New 
Manager of the Salford Corporation Gas Department (Mr. S. Y. 
Shoubridge) entered on the duties of his appointment yesterday ; 
and we understand that Mr. T. W. Morrison has succeeded Mr. 
Shoubridge as Superintendent at the Saltley Gas-Works of the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Department. Mr. Morrison has for 
the past seven years been connected with these works—the first 
portion of the time as articled pupil to Mr. Hack, and more lately 
as Analyst. 

PRESENTATION To Mr. F. B. Moss, or Leeps.—Last week a pre- 
sentation was made to Mr. Moss, of the Leeds Corporation Gas 
Department, who has recently accepted a more lucrative appoint- 
ment under Messrs. Joseph Cliff and Sons, of Wortley. The testi- 
monial consisted of a handsomely-chased silver card-case and a 
Malacca cane. The presentation was made, on behalf of the offi- 
cials, by Mr. Adamson, who spoke in very complimentary terms of 
Mr. Moss, and assured him that he carried with him to his new 
appointment the sincere esteem of all his colleagues. 


Tue Proposep Exectric LigHTinG oF THE City oF Lonpon.— 
At the meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London last Tuesday, reference was made to the report of the 
Streets Committee on the proposed arrangement with the Anglo- 
American Brush Electric Light Corporation for lighting a district 
of the City by means of electricity, the consideration of which has 
been several times deferred. The City Remembrancer (Mr. G. P. 
Goldney) reminded the Court that their objections to the South 
Metropolitan Electric Lighting Provisional Order had been before 
the Board of Trade since the 1st inst.; and he expected to have the 
Board’s decision in a few days. He pointed out that one of the 

rincipal reasons urged in the objections against the area proposed 
; the Company was that they were including therein a portion of 
the area with regard to which the Commissioners were negotiating 
with the Brush Corporation. It was stated that the matter would 
come before the Court for settlement at the next fortnightly meet- 
ing. This meeting had gone over; and he did not want to be sent 
for to the Board of Trade and have to say that nothing had been 
done. It was then agreed that the matter should be taken as the 
first business to-day. 

New EnGianp AssocraTIon oF Gas ENGINEERS.—The eighteenth 
annual meeting of this Association was fixed to be held at the 
Parker House, Boston (U.S.A.), on Wednesday and Thursday last 
week, under the presidency of Mr. J. P. Harbison. According to 
the preliminary notice issued by the Secretary (Mr. C. H. Nettle- 
ton), the gathering promised to be a fairly interesting and instructive 
one. The general working of a gas undertaking was to be dealt 
with by Mr. J. R. Todd in a paper on “ The Running of a Small 
Gas-Works.” Manufacturing questions were to be discussed by 
Mr. C. J. R. Humphreys and Mr. W. H. Snow ; the former gentle- 
man having undertaken to show his fellow-members a new way of 
utilizing ammoniacal liquor, and the latter to call attention to one 
of the “vagaries” of naphthalene. The important subject of 
illuminating power was reported upon by the Committee specially 
appointed last year to consider it, as well as discussed in a paper 
by Mr. H. A. Allyn on the “Introduction of High Candle Power 
Burners.’’ These were the “ fixtures;” but, in addition, papers 
had been promised by several other gentlemen, so that the list was 
no donbt extended. An interesting address was expected to be 
delivered by the President. 
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Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue action by Messrs. Cooke, Sons, and Co. against the New 
River Company has been disposed of by the Court of Appeal, 
as stated in the last number of the Journat. A full report of 
the judgment pronounced by Lords Justices Cotton, Lindley, 
and Bowen will be found in another part of this issue; and, 
as containing many features of interest and importance to 
Water Companies, it will doubtless receive considerable atten- 
tion. The main point arose in connection with certain sec- 
tions of the New River Company’s Special Act of 1852, the 
phraseology of which is certainly somewhat obscure. But the 
rules of construction adopied by the Court have a more or 
less general effect, and may, with advantage, be applied to 
the provisions of other Special Acts and of the Water-Works 
Clauses Act of 1847, so far as those provisions relate to the 
supply of water to premises primarily used for business pur- 
poses. In the plaintiffs’ warehouse there are six floors, all 
of which are used for storing carpets ; access from one floor to 
another being obtained by means of a hydraulic lift and an 
internal staircase. No one sleeps, or, in the ordinary way, 
takes meals on the premises; but water is used in the ware- 
house, not merely for working the hydraulic lift, but also for 
several water-closets and lavatories, and for washing the 
warehouse itself. Upon this state of facts, the question arose 
whether the building was a dwelling-house having a water 
supply for domestic purposes within the meaning of the Com- 
pany’s Special Act, so as to justify a charge according to the 
rateable value of the property, or whether Messrs. Cooke were 
entitled to claim a supply by meter for every purpose con- 
nected with the establishment, and to pay only according to 
the meter scale for water actually used. The financial ele- 
ment of the case is by no means insignificant. The annual 
consumption of water in the warehouse is about 260,000 
gallons, which, if supplied by meter, would be charged for 
at 1s. 3d. per 1000 gallons—equal to a rate of £15 per 
annum. If, on the other hand, the rate was to be regu- 
lated by the annual value of the warehouse, the Company 
would receive from the plaintiffs between £50 and £60 a 
year. 

As to the hydraulic lift no question was raised ; the New 
River Company being perfectly willing to supply water by 
meter so far as concerned that particular appliance. But the 
plaintiffs had an extensive staff—some 20 clerks and about 30 
porters—employed upon the premises throughout the day, by 
whom, as the Company contended, large quantities of water 
were constantly used for domestic purposes. Against this, 
the plaintiffs confidently urged that ‘‘ domestic’ purposes 
could not exist, because no one slept in the warehouse or habi- 
tually had any meals there. The logic of this argument will 
strike any thoughtful person as being inherently faulty. 
Leaving out of consideration the minor point as to cooking 
purposes, how can it be said that there can be no water 
supply for domestic uses merely because nobody is sleeping in 
a particular building? It is not necessary, as Lord Justice 
Cotton was careful to point out, that the whole premises should 
require water for domestic purposes, and for such purposes only. 
A building may, as in this particular instance, be used partly 
for domestic and partly for business requirements; and, in 
this connection, it would have been useful if the Court had 
given an express decision whether Messrs. Cooke’s premises 
were a dwelling-house within the meaning of the Company's 
Special Act. Lord Justice Lindley evidently was disposed to 
come to an affirmative conclusion upon the point ; and further 
to hold that, on this ground, the plaintiffs were entitled to 
a supply of water for domestic purposes, provided they paid 
for it according to the annual value of the property. This 
branch of the case, however, was not regarded as calling 
for judicial decision; and, therefore, the matter must re- 
main in doubt, or be settled in some future action. The 
Lords Justices confined themselves as closely as possible 
to sections 35, 38, and 41 of the Special Act which 
regulates the business of the Company; and, indeed, Lord 
Justice Bowen dwelt almost entirely on the provisions of 
section 41. Having regard to this enactment, his Lordship 
held that when the consumer asks for a supply of water by 
meter, he can only have it for purposes entirely outside those 
connected with domestic use ; but that it is open to the Com- 
pany to insist on a meter supply without distinction of the 
uses to which the water is to be put. The request of the 
consumer was declared to be imperative and obligatory on 
the Company, if (and only if) the purposes for which he 
requires the water are those for which a scale of charges 





has been provided. Speaking broadly, those are domestic 
purposes. 

The hard-and-fast meaning which the Counsel for the 
plaintiffs sought to attribute to the word “shall,” as used in 
the Company’s Act, did not commend itself to the members 
of the Court of Appeal; and a full and elaborate discussion 
of the whole matter has resulted in a reversal of Justice 
Kekewich’s decision. Upon the Company admitting that, 
so long as the plaintiffs take water for domestic purposes 
at the rates mentioned in section 85 of the Special Act, 
they are entitled to be supplied with water by meter for the 
hydraulic lift, the action was dismissed with costs. We 
congratulate the New River Company and Water Companies 
in general upon this satisfactory result. 

The fear of a water famine in the ensuing summer is 
rapidly extending. Last night, a question was to be put to 
the First Lord of the Treasury, in the House of Commons, 
by Sir Henry Roscoe, suggesting the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the subject of water storeage, so 
as to obtain such a provision as would neutralize the effects 
of drought in future years. The question had not been put 
at the time at which we write; and we cannot therefore 
discuss the merits of the reply. Supposing the request to 
be granted, it is obvious that the Royal Commission could do 
nothing that would prevent a deficiency in the water supply 
during the present year. It is possible that an inquiry con- 
ducted by such an authority would throw some fresh light on 
the subject ; for, although the quality of the water supply 
has been carefully studied, the question of storeage has 
perhaps been somewhat neglected. If a Royal Commission 
is thought unnecessary, a circular from the Local Govern- 
ment Board might be of service, in quickening the Local 
Authorities to a keener apprehension of the danger against 
which they have to guard. More than twenty years ago, 
Mr. Neate addressed a letter to the then Home Secretary, 
Sir George Grey, expressing a conviction that it was then 
‘‘a matter of urgent necessity” to provide reservoirs of 
water throughout the country, to be used for all purposes 
except drinking ; and that spring water should be habitually 
reserved for drinking purposes. This was an extreme pro- 
posal, and arose from a consideration of the effect produced 
by the drainage of the land, as carried out for agricultural 
purposes, together with the further draining of the subsoil to 
be expected as sewerage works progressed. Mr. Neate urged 
that inquiry should be made as to how far the general level 
of springs in the country had been lowered; how far 
this depended on the height at which the water was 
maintained in the neighbouring rivers; and what was the 
number of springs that had altogether failed. The letter was 
considered of sufficient importance to be referred by Sir 
George Grey to the Rivers Pollution Commissioners, with a 
request that they would act upon it in their inquiry, providing 
it did not occasion undue delay. To the process of depletion 
which at that date was ‘‘a subject of serious alarm to many 
‘* people,’”’ we have now to add a rainfall of extreme deficiency. 
A writer in Nature calls attention to certain statistics recently 
published by the Meteorological Office, showing that the rain- 
fall over the whole of the British Isles last year was 27 per 
cent. below the average. Last year was the driest of any 
since 1866. The situation is aggravated by the fact that the 
reports issued by the Meteorological Office for the first five 
or six weeks of the present year show the deficiency of rain- 
fall to be still augmenting, and even more quickly than in any 
period last year. ‘The crisis is grave ; andit isa question whether 
anything altogether equal to it can be found in modern times, as 
affecting England. The drought of 1868 was severe, and was 
the subject of a valuable report addressed to the Chairmen of 
the London Water Companies by Mr. John Taylor, C.E., 
who stated, as a result of extensive inquiry, that ‘ nearly all 
‘‘ gravitation supplies of water obtained from drainage 
‘“‘ grounds” had failed in a manner “ hitherto unprecedented 
‘* within the known experience of such works.” Mr. Taylor 
drew the inference that the data on which these works had 
been based were fallacious ; and that ‘‘ the storeage reservoirs 
‘‘and gathering-grounds of such works must be greatly 
‘* increased to meet the demands of a year like 1868.” The 
lesson thus taught twenty years ago appears to have been 
only partially laid to heart. With a growing population, 
there is the greater necessity for keeping well ahead in 
meeting the demand for water. 









Tue Bolton Corporation decided last week to raise the salary of 
Mr. R, H. Swindlehurst, the Water Engineer, by £50 per annum. 
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&ssavs, Commentaries, and Rebdietvs. 


gas AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
(For Stock AND SHareE List, see p. 346.) 
Tue change in the Bank rate, from 8 per cent. (to which it had been 
jowered on the 19th of January) to 2} per cent., came at last on 
Thursday ; and rather more unexpectedly than it would have come 
a week or two earlier, The Funds were not affected by the reduc- 
tion; though they were to some extent by the revived rumour of 
aconversion of the 3 per cents. into 2} per cents. being imminent. 
Settlement was the important item of the week on the Stock 
Exchange ; and with abundant money, and less indulgence in ram- 
pant speculation, it has gone through allright. Fresh business has 
not been heavy; and caution is still the rule. Taken altogether, 
the markets have been rather flat ; though no thunderbolt has fallen 
from the political sky to crush prices. The tendency, however, 
towards theclose was somewhat more favourable. Business in Gas 
securities has been below the average; but prices have been gene- 
rally firm. A marked exception is Gaslight ‘“A,’’ which we noted 
last week as showing a little weakness. After being quoted on 
Wednesday about 1 better on the ex div. change, it rapidly fell 
away, and closed at a loss of 2 on Saturday—with business done 
at 248. Monte Video has been in renewed demand ; and has made 
a 5 per cent, improvement in the week. Cagliari (the general 
meeting of which is held to-day) not only maintains its 7 per cent. 
dividend, but will also distribute a bonus of 5s. per share—equal to 
an additional 1} per cent. for the year. There has been nothing 
remarkable in the transactions in other issues. The Water Com- 
panies have been quieter, but equally firm ; and what changes the 


quotations have undergone are allin the upward direction; New River 
| 


is the chief gainer, aided to some extent by the recent decision of 
the Court of Appeal in favour of the Company (Cooke v. New River 
Company). Four hundred Grand Junction 7 per cent. £50 shares 
were sold at the Mart on Wednesday, at an average of 88}; the 
Company thus raising £35,000 capital at an annual charge of £3 19s. 
per cent. The daily record is: Monday was quiet and steady for 
the most part. Business in Gas was very restricted, and nothing 
moved. Water was also quiet ; but Lambeth 7 per cents. rose 1. 
Tuesday commenced firm, but grew weaker at the close. There 
was a little more activity in Gas, at old prices; and the same may 
be said of Water stocks. The tendency on Wednesday was all 
downward. Gas, however, was rather better, taken all round. 
Gaslight issues generally were slightly higher on ex div. changes. 
Monte Video rose $; but Buenos Ayres receded 4. Rather more 
was done in Water ; and Southwark ordinary rose 1. Thursday’s 
prices were a little better. Both Gas and Water were less active, 
and exhibited no feature to remark. Friday was fairly firm, but 
not very active. Transactions in Gas were very moderate; and 
Gaslight “‘ A’ relapsed 14. Business done in Water showed good 
average prices. The markets in general on Saturday were fully as 
quiet as usual, and as unremarkable. Very little was done in Gas; 
but Gaslight ‘‘A”’ showed more weakness, and fell 1 more. 
Monte Video improved another }; and Buenos Ayres recovered the 
+it had lost on Wednesday. No business was done in Water ; but 
New River advanced 2. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

LORD THURLOW’S BILL TO AMEND THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT—OVERHEAD 
AND UNDERGROUND WIRES IN NEW YORK—THE PREVALENCE OF “ SCAMP- 
ING” IN ELECTRICAL WORK. 

Lorp THuRLOW’s Bill for the amendment of the Electric Lightiag 

Act, 1882, was the first Bill deposited by a private member of the 

House of Lords ; but how it will stand in the list of orders disposed 

of by the Upper House remains to be seen. The text of the only 

important a of this very unpretentious measure appears in full 
in another column. The principal claim of the framers of the Bill 
is that when a local authority desires to purchase an electric light- 

ing undertaking, established either under a Provisional Order or a 

Special Act, they shall pay “ the then market value of the goodwill 

of the business, and of all lands, buildings, works, materials and 

plant’ suitable to and used for the purposes of the undertaking. 

This claim will suffice to prevent the Bill from becoming law, un- 

less the Board of Trade have radically changed the principles 

understood to underlie their policy with regard to electric lighting 
installations, They decline to recognize the existence of any such 
thing as goodwill possessing market value in the case of an under- 
taking licensed for a definite period. Electricians persistently 
ignore the fact that there is a fundamental difference between an 
electric lighting installation, such as could be laid down at the 
present time, and a business like the supply of gas or water. Gas 
and water are entities, not susceptible of variations of type either 

i production or collection, or of distribution. By far the greater 

part of the capital outlay of a gas or a water company goes for 

purposes which cannot be regarded as hazardous experiments. 

Land, buildings, machinery, and plant must always retain their 

appropriate uses and value, and the goodwill of a business carried 

on by the aid of these things, although in one sense independent of 

them, at the same time grows out of them, The goodwill of a 

business requiring, or liable to, frequent change of plant and system 

Would not be worth much, apart from the licence to carry it on, 

This 1s very much the position of the electric lighting interest. 

There is no element of certainty in the business. A company 

established in one town might elect to make a great use of 

accumulators ; another, in a neighbouring district, might prefer the 
transformer system; while a third might favour the three-wire 

Principle, . Nobody wishes to prevent them from working out their 








various plans until the best is discovered ; but the public must not 
suffer. For ourselves, we say that when electricians shall have 
succeeded in placing electric lighting upon the same footing of 
permanence of type that characterizes gas, so that they are able 
to undertake responsibilities exactly similar to those now weighing 
upon gas and. water companies, then, and not before, will they 
have an unassailable right to have their position recognized by 
Parliament in the way they desire. 

The work of putting the New York overhead electrical wires in 
underground conduits appears to progress apace. In addition to 
the telegraph and telephone circuits, a length of 254,250 feet of 
single conduit had been provided up to the end of last year for arc- 
light and power distribution mains, besides conduits for 560,235 
feet of incandescent lighting mains. As the most immediate result 
ef this work, 217 poles and about 500 miles of wire have been re- 
moved from the streets. The Board of Electrical Control, who 
have this work in hand, admit that, except in case of fires—a large 
exception for New York—the overheard telegraph and telephone 
wires are not very dangerous. ‘The overhead electric light con- 
ductors, however, are very dangerous both to life and property 
whenever improperly insulated; and improper insulation of these 
dangerous and deadly wires is to be found almost everywhere 
throughout the city.” This is the official statement of the Board ; 
and it supplies a significant comment upon what is so often re- 
marked in this country by disappointed electrical speculators as to 
the wonderful extension of electric lighting in New York, The 
movement in favour of requiring all electrical wires to be placed 
underground is an outcome of spontaneous feeling on the subject 
on the part of the public of New York, and was fiercely opposed 
on all sorts of pretexts by the electricians. They have, however, 
been compelled to submit to the inevitable ; and they will probably 
be gainers themselves in the long run—that is, if any of the com- 
panies are destined to have a long run. 

The complaint of the New York Board of Electrical Control, 
that electric lighting wires intended to convey powerful currents 
for arc lamps are generally imperfectly insulated, finds an echo in 
the technical journals which keep watch over the progress of 
electric lighting in England. Complaints of bad materials and 
workmanship in connection with the latest electric lighting installa- 
tions are rife; the evil being ascribed to the prevalence of the 
practice of sub-letting contracts, The last number of the Electrical 
Review contains a strongly-worded protest—not the first by any 
means—upon this subject. It is declared in this publication that 
a tale could be unfolded respecting the fitting up of a well-known 
London theatre, which would open the eyes of its readers; 
and it is further stated that. “fires of an incipient, and some- 
times more serious nature, are becoming alarmingly frequent 
in this country,” traceable to the bad work put into electrical 
installations. The fact is that there is a good deal of human 
nature even in people who have a fancy for electric lighting, either 
for purposes of advertisement—in which class most theatre light- 
ing may be included—or for other reasons. They are not prepared 
for the great expense of the necessary work, as tendered for by the 
few leading firms of repute in this line of business, who think they 
have only to ask and have. Then comes a swarm of little con- 
tractors—discharged workmen of the principal electrical apeenee 
manufacturers, and others who have even less claim to the style 
and title of electricians—who engage to do the contemplated jeb 
at a greatly reduced rate. As long as the work put in passes 
muster by the insurance offices, the purchaser is satisfied. In this 
Way a‘ wry trade is carried on, to the damage of the trust- 
worthy firms, the disappointment of customers, and the discredit 
of electricity. It is the same, of course, in every other trade; but 
the electrical trade feels the evil most acutely on account of the 
delicacy of much of the fitting, which betrays bad work in a 
variety of uncomfortable ways. Time alone will right this matter ; 
but waiting means loss of money as well as of popularity. 





Tue letters of allotment of the Clamond Incandescent Gas- 
Light Company, Limited, have been posted. 

WE are informed that at the meeting of the Birmingham Town 
Council to be held to-day the question of the purification arrange- 
ments at the Windsor Street works will be discussed, and a recom. 
mendation submitted in regard to the early adoption of the Claus 
process. 

WE understand that at the meeting of the Crays Gas Company 
to be held this evening, Mr. R. Winter, who has lately retired 
from the management of the works, after 23 years’ service, will 
have the sum of £200 voted to him, in lieu of a pension, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his labours on behalf of the Company since its 
formation. 

WE learn that Messrs. J. and H. Robus, of No. 87, Walbrook, 
E.C., have taken the agency for the retort-heating furnace lately 
patented in England by Mr. W. H. Nugent, of Vienna, the con- 
struction of which was recently described in our “ Register of 
Patents ;” the arrangement comprising a self-sealing evaporating- 
pan, by which great increase of heat, combined with economy of 
fuel, is claimed by the patentee. 

Art the meeting of the Weymouth Gas Company last. Thursday 
(when the report of the Directors, noticed in the JourNat last 
week, was adopted), a vote of condolence and sympathy with Mr. 
James Lowe, the Engineer and Manager, in his long illness, was 

assed, and a hope expressed that, he would soon be restored to 
health. Mr. Lowe's services to the Company were recognized by 
both the mover and the seconder of the proposition. Mi 
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THE MEETING OF THE MIDLAND ASSOCIATION AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Tue members of the Midland Association of Gas Managers had 
a very interesting meeting at Birmingham on Thursday last, when 
Mr. Hack inaugurated his second year of office as President by 
delivering a long address, upon which he had evidently expended 
infinite pains. Besides the address, the members expected a paper 
from Mr. R. O. Paterson, of Cheltenham; but they were dis- 
gms of this, as Mr. Paterson was prevented from attending. 

r. Brownhills was present, and explained the construction of his 
automatic prepayment consumers’ gas-meter, which is an inge- 
niously designed apparatus, containing the promise of a useful 
development. The examples shown on Thursday were made to 
supply gas by the pennyworth; but any number of pennies might 
be put into the money-box, one after the other—a special dial 
showing how many were contained in the receptacle. Thus the 
consumer, by a glance at the dial, can see at any time when the 
store is running low and requires replenishing. When it has all 
run out, moreover, the gas does not go out suddenly, but, at the 
ordinary rate of consumption of a small household, would dwindle 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, during which time the 
consumer would be able to set matters straight again by dropping 
in a coin or two. It is thought that an intelligent artizan would 
soon find out how many pennyworths of gas he ordinarily consumes 
every week, and would prefer to put the money in at once. It is 
not to be denied that if the arrangement proves to work well in 
practice it will be far more convenient to the cottager than buying 
petroleum at the door. The mechanism, which is extremely 
simple, although it cannot well be explained without a diagram, 
can be adjusted to deliver any determined quantity of gas for a 
penny ; or any other unit of payment can be arranged for. In the 
event of reductions or increases of price, there can be either a re- 
adjustment of the counting cylinders or (which will be more con- 
venient in most cases) the difference can be adjusted by the pay- 
ment of an additional sum, or the return of a proportion of the 
contents of the box when the collection is made. The least that 
can be said about Mr. Brownhills’s invention is that it deserves the 
attention of any gas company or corporation desirous of extend- 
ing the use of gas among the poorer classes of the community to 
whom deposits and quarterly payments have been an insurmount- 
able barrier in the past. It should be remarked that the extra 
pressure of gas required to work the additional mechanism of this 
variety of meter is only about one-tenth. It is particularly grati- 
fying to be able to record, upon Mr. Brownhills’s assurance, that 
his attention was first directed to the desirability of facilitating the 
supply of gas to small householders by the Journat articles upon 
this subject. We merely advocated this course on general grounds ; 
but Mr. Brownhills, being a man of a mechanical turn of mind, 
directed his thoughts to the question whether the admitted difii- 
culties in the way of such a movement could not be removed by 
mechanical collection, and this machine is the outcome of those 
cogitations. 

After this the members of the Association went to Messrs. Thos. 
Piggott and Co.’s, at Spring Hill, for the purpose of inspecting the 
working of Messrs. Lloyd and Lloyd’s new process of welding iron 
and steel by the aid of coal gas. The extensive works were well 
occupied; and the different stages of manufacture were watched 
by the members with much interest. After the inspection, Mr. 
Hack expressed to Messrs. Piggott the pleasure it had given him 
and his friends to have had an opportunity of visiting their works, 
The particular operation, or series of operations, of gas welding 
tubes cannot be fully described here, because the firm are not yet 
prepared to publish the details; and it was with this understand- 
ing Mr. Hack obtained permission to take the party over the 
works, 

Messrs. Piggott and Co. deserve much credit for their enterprise 
in adopting and perfecting a process which demands at the outset 
the free use of such a comparatively costly fuel as illuminating 
gas. Itis a matter that should rejoice the hearts of all who are 
interested in the successful solution of the problem of increasing 
the day consumption of gas, and also of adapting it for use in 
mechanical operations. Here, as it appears to us, Messrs. Piggott 
and Co. have a direct and powerful claim upon the consideration 
of the Gas Committee of the Birmingham Corporation, who ought 
to recognize the desirability of encouraging enterprise bearing so 
immediately upon their own business, At present Messrs. Piggott 
and Co. have to pay as much for the gas used in their forges as 
for any lighting purpose. If the Birmingham Gas Committee 
could see their way to such an extension or modification of 
their discount system as would encourage not merely Messrs. 
Piggott and Co.—for it will, of course, be understood that we do 
not advocate any preferential arrangement in regard to the matter 
—but also the other engineering and manufacturing firms of the 
district, to develop the use of gas in their workshops, it would be a 
good thing all round. For it must not be forgotten that Birming- 
ham is a special district, in the matter of being one huge work- 
shop. If, therefore, by facilities of cheap gas, special classes of 
business can be attracted to and developed in the town, the result 
must be satisfactory. Otherwise gas forging, as a department of 
trade, will take its departure from an inhospitable region to 
some more favourable locality. All experience tends to show that 
a new branch of trade may arise in a place, and grow to a 
certain extent comparatively independently of what may be 
termed minor economical conditions—such as carriage, rates and 
taxes, fuel, &c, When it becomes large, however, all these inci- 
dental expenses grow also; and as soon as it is sufficiently profit- 





able to attract active competition, people begin to cast about to 
see how the incidental expenses may be cut down. So in this case 
A gas forging-shop must be established where there is room 
enough for the erection of gas-works as part of the plant, or where 
a sufficient supply of the fuel may be obtained from Bauer coke. 
ovens, if terms cannot be made with the regularly established 
manufacturers. According to Mr. Henry Woodall’s principle, it 
would pay the Birmingham Gas Committee to supply Messrs, 
Piggott and Co, with gas for their forges at about 1s. 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet, at least during the daytime. Whether or not the Com. 
mittee will take this view, remains to be seen. With a little more 
encouragement, they would probably heat muffles and annealin 
furnaces with gas, as well as use it in forges; and it would be g 
pity if their enterprise were baffled by an excess of rigidity on 
the part of the Gas Committee of the first manufacturing town of 
the Einoioes. 





THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF PETROLEUM. 
TuE condition of the petroleum trade for the past year has already 
formed the subject of a short editorial notice in the Journat; but 
fuller information relating to this matter having since come to 
hand, it will be instructive to place on record the leading data as 
presented by the highest authorities of the trade. Messrs. Beling, 
Niemeyer, and Wessels, of New York, the inspectors of stowage of 
petroleum for the chief boards of underwriters, publish annually a 
report upon oil exports, from which it appears that from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston there were 7,425,279 
barrels (of 42 gallons) and 16,430,625 cases of mineral oil shipped 
last year. By far the greatest bulk of this went to continental 
ports; Hamburg alone taking 1,115,683 barrels and 7005 cases, 
Antwerp came next, followed by Bremen; London ranking fourth 
in the list. The importation of American petroleum into the 
United Kingdom, therefore, is comparatively small—not a single 
cargo being entered for a Scotch port; showing the influence of 
paraffin in keeping it out of the country. No American oil went 
to the Black Sea ports either, being kept out by the Caucasian 
product ; while the backwardness of the Burmese field is shown by 
the fact that Rangoon received a large import of refined oil in 
cases. In the general presentment of the condition of the trade, 
however, shipments are of less account than production; conse- 
quently, in their annual Review, Messrs. Meissner, Ackermann, 
and Co., devote much attention to the statistics of the oil-fields 
and distilleries. They thus epitomize the market features for the 
year: A steady and marked decrease in production; a radical 
decline in prices; a shut-down of about one-third of the yield, 
followed by an advance in certificates ; a small increase in exports; 
and a large increase in home consumption. It is remarked that 
the one fact that has attracted the attention of all connected with 
the petroleum industry of America during the past year, as of 
paramount importance, is the steady and assuredly declining 
tendency in the production of crude oil. The tendency was 
observed in 1886; but in that year the decline was temporarily 
arrested by the discovery of four new ‘pools,’ which materially 
swelled the year’s production. This receives greater emphasis 
from the fact of extra efforts having been made during the year to 
find natural gas. There was an immense amount of drilling for 
gas and oil, a good deal of which was a failure, and the production 
sank from 100,000 barrels per day in 1882 to from 50,000 to 60,000 
barrels per day last year. Meanwhile the consumption actually 
rose from about 60,000 barrels per day in 1882 to about 78,000 
barrels per day in 1887. Much was hoped from the new Lima 
fields; but ihe oil has turned out to be so loaded with sulphur as 
to be fit only for fuel. 

The fields which were regarded as most reliable have fallen to 
very meagre yields; and it is this fact more than any other that 
has caused apprehension to be entertained respecting the future of 
the Pennsylvanian oil industry. One of these districts has yielded, 
since its discovery, the enormous total of 140 million barrels, from 
which was formed the greater part of the stock of 39 million barrels, 
now being drawn upon at the rate of 1,200,000 barrels monthly to 
make up the quantity required for consumption. ‘In view of the 
rapid decline in production, especially in the Bradford and Alle- 
gheny districts, taken in connection with the poor results from the 
very active drilling for both oil and gas during the past several 
[sic] years, with the immense tracts of what was regarded as 
productive land condemned, the future of this great industry does 
not seem to give promise of any such rich harvests as have been 
garnered in the past, even though there be not ground for grave 
apprehensions of its rapid decline.”’ The diction of this passage 
leaves something to be desired ; but its import is plain enough. 

We have already stated, on a previous occasion, the conitions 
on which the principal well-owners have agreed with the Standard 
Oil Company to limit the production of Pennsylvanian oil to about 
ouin-thiok of the average yield for a period of one year from the 
beginning of last November. Messrs. Meissner and Co. confirm 
this report, and admit that the immediate effect of the combination 
in question, was to “ improve the situation.” It is acknowledged, 
moreover, that for the first time in the history of the trade there 
are no new oil-fields in sight. All this means, of course, if it 
means anything at all, that existing stocks must be depleted, and 
that prices will rise. The question is therefore whether enhanced 
values will have any serious effect upon consumption. Messrs. 
Meissner and Co. declare that refined petroleum is rapidly grow- 
ing in favour as an illuminant, because of its brilliancy and cheap- 
ness “as compared with all other illaminants.” It is remarked 
also that the uses of petroleum are increasing, “especially in the 
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direction of the use of refined oil in stoves for cooking purposes.” 
The same authorities flatter themselves that there is nothing to be 
feared from the Russian oil-fields, since the total exports of Baku 
oil for the past year were only 62,616,235 gallons, which was an 
increase of 9,856,610 gallons in the previous year. If, however, 
the American production is really declining, the Russian supply 
may attain unexpected dimensions. 

This, therefore, is the whole state of the case respecting the 
yetroleum trade, and our readers can now form their own opinions 
as to the probable future course of the competition between gas 
and mineral oil; for, of course, the price of American petroleum 
at present rules the value of native paraffin, and of the compara- 
tively small quantity of Russian oil that finds its way into the 
English market. We have from time to time sounded a note of 
alarm respecting the low price of petroleum, and have warned our 
readers that oil might become still cheaper. It is therefore desir- 
able that we should take the earliest fitting opportunity of declaring 
that there is now reason to believe that these apprehensions are 
baseless, and that—at least so far as American retroleum is con- 
cerned—the prospect is all in favour of an advance in prices, 
instead of a further decline. The combination of well-owners and 
refiners, to check production until the existing immense stocks 
have been reduced, appears to be firmly based and likely to endure 
until its object has been accomplished. This alone would be suffi- 
cient to indicate that the retail price of petroleum will certainly 
be maintained during the present year at a figure considerably 
higher than the average of last year. In most cases, however, 
when a combination of this kind has served its immediate object, 
and has been dissolved, it is only a question of time when the 
resumption of the previous conditions shall bring about a repeti- 
tion of the original evil. If Messrs. Meissner and Co.’s prognosti- 
cations are justified, however, it follows that the production of 
American oil will in future barely meet the requirements of the 
current demand. In this case, one of two things must happen— 
either the retail price of mineral oil everywhere must materially 
rise, or the arbitrament of values must pass from the American to 
the Russian or some other product. 

One matter should not be overlooked in discussing the statements 
of Messrs. Meissner and Co.’s circular. It appears to have become 
worth while to notice the growing popularity of oil cooking-stoves 
among the influences affecting the future of petroleum consump- 
tion. It has been customary in this country to regard these appli- 
ances very much in the light of toys up to the present time; and 
there is every probability that this view will still be taken of them 
in default of information to the contrary. It is understood that in 
villages not provided with gas these oil cooking-stoves are used by 
the better class of cottagers and small householders during the 
summer months, to save lighting fires. Are they such general 
favourites, however, as to be worthy of respect as a sensible 
addition to the list of oil consuming appliances? Subject to all 
possible corrections, we venture to doubt it. At the same time it 
will be well for gas manufacturers to bear this use of mineral oil in 
mind when they are considering the problem of bringing the 
advantages of gas home to the comprehension of householders of 
the poorer classes. ‘The oil cooking-stove may not be as efficient 
as the gas kitchener. But it is not to be despised; and, being 
portable, it is capable of being made very light, and sold very cheap. 
It has the disadvantages of being dirty, unless kept scrupulously 
in order; and it has an undeniably objectionable odour. When 
used with highly rectified, heavy oil, for which the large wicks and 
short suction are conveniently adapted, there may not be much 
objection to oil cooking-stoves on the score of danger. There is 
always the possibility, however, of the household stock of oil 
running short, and requiring to be supplemented by small pur- 
chases at the door or the nearest retailer’s. In these cases there is 
no guarantee of the quality of the oil; and many alarming and 
dangerous explosions have resulted from the attempt to work this 
class of stoves with oil of high flashing-point. The same may be 
said of lamps; but until its price shall have edvanced considerably 
beyond the present figure, the popularity of mineral oil will be 
undiminished. 








THE LIGHTING OF THE GLAsGow INTERNATIONAL EXxHIBITION.— 
As already intimated by our Glasgow Correspondent, the lighting 
of the International Exhibition which is to be held in that city 
this year, is not to be confined exclusively to electric systems; and 
our readers will see, by an advertisement which appears in another 
column, that the Lighting Committee are inviting offers from 
manufacturers of improved systems of lighting by means of gas or 
oil for the illumination of certain portions of the building. It will 
be noticed that preference is to be given to regenerative and incan- 
descent systems of lighting. 

Gas as a Lanour-Savinc Acent.—Mr. T. Fletcher, F.C.S., has 
reprinted, with notes and additions, the lecture delivered by him 
before the Society of Arts on Jan. 80, 1886, on “Coal Gas as a 
Labour-Saving Agent in the Mechanical Trades,” and reported 
in the Journau for Feb. 5 of that year (p. 228). Since the lecture 
was first printed, Mr. Fletcher has carried out a number of 
experiments with coal gas and the compressed oxygen made by 
the Brin process ; and the results he says are such as to be worthy 
of serious attention. The author points out that processes which 
are often difficult, even with skilled labour of the highest class, be- 
come practically automatic, and in some cases entirely so, where 
848 1s employed. Hence its use as a heating agent is a question of 
great importance for all who are engaged in manufacturing opera- 
tions, as well as for the gas industry generally. 





Aotes. 


New Gas-ENGINEs. 

Two new forms of gas-engines have of late been brought under 
public notice. One is the Niel-Bennett engine, now being manu- 
factured by a London firm. It is made in the horizontal as well 
as in the vertical style. In both types there are two pistons, 
arranged tandem fashion; the charges being exploded behind the 
smaller, and the latter (which is in a trunk cylinder) being used 
for drawing in and compressing the charge. There is an explosion 
every revolution, which gives great regularity of working. There 
are two eccentrics—one for the slide-valve and the other for the 
exhaust-valve. The governor used is so sensitive that a variation 
of four revolutions per minute brings it into play. The principal 
advantages claimed for this engine are cade m8 of construction 
and economy of working. The cycle of operations is as follows: 
The explosion, taking effect behind the small piston, drives it 
forward ; the movement at the same time sucking a charge of gas 
and air into the front trunk cylinder. The return stroke drives 
out the residue from the first cylinder, and compresses the 
contents of the second, which are afterwards forced under the 
first, and ignited at the proper time; this latter operation being 
effected by means of an incandescent tube. Both horizontal and 
vertical engines are upon the same principle. The consump- 
tion of gas is stated to be after the rate of 21 cubic feet per 
indicated horse power per hour. The other engine is of American 
design, made by Messrs. Charter, Galt, and Tracey, of Sterling, 
Illinois. This motor can be worked with either gas or gasoline. 
It has two cylinders, placed horizontally one above another; the 
upper being the power and the lower the charging cylinder. Both 
pistons have connecting-rods attached to the same crank-pins ; and 
they work almost together. The mixture is slightly compressed ; 
and the charge is brought into contact with the products of com- 
bustion of the previous charge in the power cylinder. The idea of 
this is to cause the latter to impart some of its heat to the former. 
The mineral oil used to drive it, when ordinary gas is not em- 
ployed, is from °68 to *70 specific gravity, 5 gallons of which are 
required to make 1000 cubic feet of so-called gas. The ignition 
of the charge may be either by an electric spark or a flame; the 
latter being considered preferable in some cases. 


Varyine Sizes 1n Botts. 


Mr. John M. C. Paton, of Nottingham, writes to Engineering to 
draw attention to the variation of the threads and sizes of screw- 
bolts supplied by different makers. Mr. Paton says that, being 
under the impression that the use of the Whitworth standard is 
general in this country, he expected, when arranging for the year's 
contracts for bolts and nuts, that the firms who make a speciality 
of these goods would be certain to send samples which would be 
practically similar and interchangeable. It was however found 
that, although the Whitworth standard was nominally followed by 
the makers tendering, there were very serious differences in the 
sizes of the samples submitted. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained 
that the makers thought they were entitled to describe their bolts 
as having the Whitworth thread, because they had the standard 
number of threads to the inch, no attention being paid to the 
diameter of the bolts over and at the root of the threads. It was 
found that 1 ewt. of 83-inch by §-inch bolts and nuts, as supplied 
by three different makers, contained 198, 216, and 220 respectively. 
From this it is evident that one maker supplies 20 per cent. more 
bolts for the same weight than another ; or, to put it in a different 
way, that 5 ewt. of bolts from one maker would go as far as 6 ewt. 
of another make. Very few of the bolts, when carefully measured, 
proved to be even passably correct to standard. Mr. Paton admits 
that he was surprized to find such great and general inaccuracy in 
such ordinary manufactures as §-inch and }-inch bolts ; and as the 
subject is important, he recommends it to the attention of buyers 
who may still hold the idea that all bolts and nuts made in this 
country are exactly in accordance with Whitworth's standard, or 
come near to it. 





MACHINE-MADE Frre-Bricks. 


Mr. William Johnson, of Leeds, recently read a paper before 
the Inventors’ Institute in which he described the common 
varieties of bricks, and the machinery used in their manufacture, 
with especial reference to his own- productions in this line, the 
principal object of which is to enable good bricks to be made from 
material not hitherto regarded as suitable for the purpose. Mr. 
Johnson claims, among other successes, the production of machine- 
made fire-bricks. He admits that there has always been strong 
prejudice against machine-made bricks for refractory purposes. 
This prejudice arises from the fact of such bricks having repeatedly 
failed, either from being too loose and friable or too dense and liable 
to cracking. Mr. Johnston claims, however, to have produced by 
machinery a brick superior for resisting heat to the ordinary hand- 
made article. The plant consists of an edge-runner grinding mill, in 
which the clay is crushed ; whence it is elevated into a differential 
double-shafted mixer, where the required addition of water is made. 
Thence it drops into the hopper of the brick-making and pressing 
machine, containing double moulds, making two bricks at once; 
the machine being both self-feeding and delivering. It is stated to 
be difficult to detect bricks made in this Johnson machine from 
the best hand-made bricks after burning. The cost of labour 
in manufacturing the bricks is ‘said not to exceed 5s. per 1000; 
shed~ drying being” altogether saved: ~Mr> Johnson also makes 
bricks out of the refuse of slate quarries; for which purpose the 
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material requires to be ground extremely fine, and very thoroughly 
mixed with water. After moulding, the bricks are hot pressed and 
calendered ; the effect being a glossy face and sharp arrises. These 
bricks are reported to be adapted for many special purposes. All 
sorts of colliery and factory refuse may be made into serviceable 
bricks by the same processes, which depend little on hand labour 
and less upon manual skill. 





Comnumicated . Article, 


ON COAL ANALYSIS AND ANALYSES. 
By Joun T. Suearp, F.C.S., 
Chemist to the Salford Corporation Gas Department. 
(Continued from p. 234.) 


The superior results of laboratory analyses to working tests have 
often been remarked. Some nine years ago, the subject was brought 
before the now defunct West of Scotland Association of Gas Mana- 
gers, in a paper by Mr. Andrew Scott, of Falkirk, resulting in an 
animated discussion, which was prolonged in the pages of the 
JOURNAL ;* and twelve months afterwards the same topic was 
discussed, in connection with a paper by Mr. Harrison Veevers, at 
the meeting of the British Association of Gas Managers.} Mr. 
Scott had made working tests on several cannels and shales (2 or 3 
tons of material being operated upon in each case), and compared 
the results thus obtained with published laboratory analyses of the 
same coals. The differences observed between the two results 
ranged from 9°8 to 30°6 per cent. (the working tests being lower 
than the laboratory tests by these amounts); the average for the 
series of nine being 16°4 per cent. It transpired in the discussion 
referred to, that similar differences had been observed in the expe- 
rience of most of those who spoke thereon; but while some had 
been led thereby to view with distrust, or even to discredit alto- 
gether, analyses made on the laboratory scale, others considered that 
the laboratory analysis was a trustworthy guide as to the gas pro- 
ducing powers of a coal, and that after deducting from the results 
of the analysis a certain percentage amount, varying with different 
conditions of plant and modes of working (and which could only 
be determined for individual cases, by experience), the remainder 
would represent accurately enough its working value. 

As to the extent of the difference between the results of actual 
working and of laboratory tests, Mr. Lewis T. Wright, in the 
address to which I have already referred, stated that he had found 
it to vary with the kind of coal, from 9 per cent. with coking coals 
to 20 or even 30 per cent. with cannels or non-coking coals. In 
my own experience I have found the working results produced 
from a mixture of fourteen coals and cannels, in varying proportions, 
to be lower by about 13 per cent. than the theoretical yield caleu- 
lated from the laboratory analysis of each individual sample. Mr. 
Thomas Newbigging, in a paper ‘‘On Testing Coal,” printed in 
the Transactions of The Gas Institute for 1885, estimates that, ‘‘ as 
a general rule, with efficient plant and careful superintendence, 
such difference would not exceed 5 to 7 per cent. in favour of the 
experimental test.” The words I have italicized are to be espe- 
cially noted, as explaining why Mr. Newbigging’s estimate of the 
difference is so much lower than the others I have quoted. He was 
stating, I think, rather what should be than what in every instance 
is; and he recognized the truism, which is so often overlooked, 
that different apparatus and modes of working will produce, 
from the same material, different results. For if, in the 
laboratory experiment, certain products—their amount and value 
being duly verified—are obtained from a coal, which results are 
not realized to the full extent in practice, does not such failure 
demonstrate the greater or less unfitness of the works’ apparatus 
to develop the possibilities of the coal, and not that the laboratory 
test, as an exponent of the value of the coal, is misleading? Very 
probably the results produced on the small scale will never be 
fully equalled on the large. Commercial and other considerations, 
as I have already pointed out, prevent certain of the more signifi- 
cant (and, in the sense of determining its high results, more effec- 
tive) features of the laboratory test from being perfectly imitated in 
the operation as conducted in the works. But the operation of gas 
making is so susceptible of control, and there are embraced in it 
sO many matters of detail capable of modification, that he would 
be a bold man who, knowing the advances that have been made in 
this direction in the past, would deny the possibility of attaining 
much nearer, in practical work, to the result of laboratory experi- 
ments than is commonly seen at the present day. 

To illustrate the progress already made, compare Clegg’s ex- 
perience in this matter with the more recent results and estimates 
of results above quoted. At one place in his ‘ Treatise,” he gives 
the laboratory analyses of a series of North Country coals; and, 
further on, the results of distilling four of the same coals ona 
working scale. Comparing only the quantity of gas produced in 
each case, the difference in favour of the laboratory test varies from 
16°4 to 30°8 per cent., with an average of 244 per cent. Unfor- 
tunately, the illuminating power of the gas is not stated, or the 
difference between the two results would doubtless have been much 
greater ; as, according to the indications of its specific gravity, the 
quality of the gas produced on the large scale appears to have been 
much inferior to that obtained in the small apparatus, as 
well as the quantity much less. If now it be borne in mind that 
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Clegg’s experiments were made upon coals, which are better de. 
veloped on the large scale, as compared to the small, than are can. 
nels, and using iron retorts in the operations (herein, again, favoyy. 
able to the working test), it will be seen that a considerable ad. 
vance has been made since his time in bringing the working results 
into conformity with those of laboratory practice. 

The reason why one manager cannot produce, from the same 
coal, equally good results with those obtained at some different 
works (or, in other words, why the percentage amount to be de. 
ducted from the laboratory analysis, in order to represent its 
working value, differs at one place from another), is not far to 
seek. No two works are exactly alike in construction and arrange- 
ment of plant ; and even if there be a close approximation in these 
matters, the mode of procedure is apt to differ. Seeing, then, the 
diversity that exists in the means and methods employed to pro. 
duce desired results, and knowing the susceptibility of the products 
of the operation to modification in treatment, what wonder is it if 
the ultimate results vary in value or amount? To take only one 
feature amongst many in which great variety is found, consider the 
effect upon the coal undergoing distillation of different shapes and 
sizes of retorts. As to shape, the same charge of coal must neejs 
be of much greater depth in a round than in & Q-shaped retort, I 
may be told that in the former the layer of coal is uneven—thickest 
in the middle, and tapering off towards the sides of the retort—so 
that the average depth of material does not differ greatly from the 
more even layer in the latter. But this notwithstanding (and it 
cannot, I think, be strictly upheld, if economy of retort space is 
to be regarded), I maintain that the phenomena of distillation, which 
in gas making is a complicated operation, involving many and 
diverse reactions, cannot be the same under the varying conditions, 
nor result in a sum of products exactly similar, or even 
equal in value. As to size, take, for example’s sake, two 
O retorts, each 9 feet long, one of them 21 inches, and the other 
18 inches in width; the former having a floor area of 15} square 
feet, and the latter of 134 square feet. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that such retorts might be used, in different works, to car- 
bonize the same weight of coal, which we will take at 250 lbs, In 
the one case the layer of coal would be 4 inches, and in the other 
4} inches thick. Under circumstances like these, it is not surprising 
that considerable diversity should be observed in the results of dis. 
tilling the same coal at different works. 


(To be continued.) 


Gas Supply IN THE Provinces.—A number of provincial gas 
companies have recently held their half-yearly meetings, at which 
full dividends have been declared. The proceedings do not call for 
special notice, beyond the record of the fact that they show the 
condition of the respective undertakings to have been most satisfac- 
tory at the close of the past year. 


Tue New Remepy For Sea Sicxness.—The Lancet says that 
the public attention given to the latest remedy for sea sickness, 
to which reference was made in our columns last week, has its 
percentage of evil as well as of good. ‘‘ To suppose,” says our 
contemporary, “ that antipyrin may be taken recklessly, any more 
than chloral, is to adopt a position of a dangerous kind. Antipyrin 
has on several occasions been administered with unexpected results. 
It is a drug which has undoubtedly powerful effects on the nervous 
system, especially as tending to produce a lowering action. We 
must strongly protest against its indiscriminate employment with- 
out the supervision of a medical man.’’ 


THE BirMINGHAM ComMpRESSED-AIR POWER Scueme.—According 
to a report recently presented to the Directors of the Birmingham 
Compressed-Air Power Company by the Engineers (Messrs. Sturgeon 
and Robinson), the Company were sufficiently advanced with the 
works to have been in a position to commence the public supply of 
compressed-air power to the town three months ago, had it not been 
for various delays, wholly unavoidable, which hindered both the 
manufacture and the laying of the mains. The official permission 
to commence main laying was received on Dec. 24 last, aad the 
work commenced the same day. The first length of 24-inch main 
has been completed, tested, and approved by the Borough Surveyor, 
who has authorized the opening of the street for a further portion. 
It is fully expected that work will be commenced early in the 
ensuing month. 


Tue Suprosep Existence or NaturaL Gas in EnGianp.—In 
reference to the supposed existence of natural gas beneath the city 
of Peterborough, to which allusion was made in a recent number 
of the JournaL (ante, p. 188), a writer in the East Anglian Times 
says that any good geologist will declare that there is not the 
slightest chance of discovering this gas by boring under the above- 
named city. The fact that the black clay used for brick-making in 
the locality does not require much fuel to burn it into bricks, ap 
gives off a gas when burning, is due, the writer says, to ordinary 
causes, and is by no means an indication of the presence of natural 
gas. The black clay is, in reality, a decomposed soft shale belong- 
ing to the lower oolite formation, and these shales owe their dark 
colour entirely to organic matter. It is this diffused organic matter 
in the black clay of the Peterborough bricks which helps to bake 
them—thus saving coal; and there may even, he adds, be much 
inflammable gas given off from it during the burning. The natural 
gas of Pittsburgh is quite a different matter; being due to causes 
similar to those which produce the gas given off during the artificial 
calcination of the Peterborough bricks. 
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Cechnical Pecord. 


MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of this Association was held at 
the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday last, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Henry Hack, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the Saltley 
station of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department; and, in 
the ordinary course, we shall give a full report of the proceedings 
in an early number of the Journat. There was a large attendance 
of members, and much interest was manifested in the whole day’s 
proceedings. The minutes of the last meeting having been read by 
the Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. R. Cooper, of Banbury) and con- 
firmed, the following report, with the accounts for the twelve 
months to Dec. 31 last, was presented and adopted :— 


In laying before you a report for the past year, your Committee express 
their satisfaction that there has not been any lack of interest in the work 
of the Association. Three meetings were held, at which the attendance 
was well maintained. 

The number of members on the books is 60. Four were elected during 
the year; two having withdrawn. 

Although the payments have exceeded somewhat the income of the 
year, the financial position of the Association continues satisfactory ; the 
present balance in the bank being £71 2s. 4d., and the amount} of unpaid 
subscriptions £5 15s. 6d. 

The annual meeting was held at the Saltley Gas-Works, Birmingham, 
on Feb. 10, when, after the usual preliminary business, the President 
delivered his Inaugural Address, in which the “ Depreciation in the Value 
of Coke and other Residuals,” with suggestions for obtaining best results 
and prices, the “ Question of Differential Rates for Day and Night Consump- 
tion,” a “ Review of the Progress made in Gas Manufacture and Plant,” 
and the “ Electric Light,” were the principal subjects touched upon. 

The President then, on behalf of the members, presented Mr. W. North 
with a marble clock and bronzes, together with a ring for Mrs. North, as a 
slight token of their esteem and high appreciation of the long and valu- 
able services rendered by him to the Association as its Honorary Secre- 
tary. On the completion of the business of the meeting, at the invitation 
of the President the members inspected the works, where several set- 
tings of retorts to which gaseous firing, without recuperation, was applied 
in a simple and inexpensive form, and the stoking machinery were objects 
of especial interest. 

The spring meeting was held on May 5, at the Engineer’s Office, Mill- 
stone Lane, Leicester. There was a good attendance; and after the 
members had been very kindly welcomed by Alderman Wood and 
Alderman Barfoot, Mr. Alfred Colson, the Engineer and Manager of 
the Leicester Corporation Gas-Works, read a most interesting paper on 
“The Leicester Gas Undertaking;” tracing its history and progress 
from 1821 until the present time. He also spoke of the system of re- 
generative furnaces now in use there, and the continued success of the 
letting of gas-stoves on hire. After the completion of the business of 
the meeting, the members visited the gas-works, together with the new 
chemical and tar-distilling works, all of which appeared very well de- 
signed and substantially built; and all were highly commended. Several 

laces of interest and antiquity were subsequently visited ; the members 
ully appreciating the general arrangements and the kind reception ac- 
corded to them. 

The autumnal meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on 
Sept. 29, when Mr. Henry Hack was unanimously re-elected President. 
The other appointments made were: Treasurer, Mr. Simpson (re-elected) ; 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Cooper (re-elected) ; Members of Committee, 
Messrs. Reeves and Taplay; Auditors, Messrs. Littlewood and Tew. Mr. 
Herman Taplay, of Stoke-upon-Trent, then read a useful and interesting 
paper on “‘ The Automatic Regulation of the Exhauster-Engine,” and Mr. 
Charles Hunt, of Birmingham, a very valuable and exhaustive one on 
“ Differential Prices for Day and Night Consumption of Gas,” both of 
which papers were highly appreciated, and led to an interesting and 
valuable discussion. 


The President then delivered a lengthy address, which is given 
below ; and at its close, a vote of thanks to him was passed for the 
interesting manner in which he had dealt with the various topics 
treated of by him. Subsequently it was agreed, without discussion, 
to alter one of the rules, so as to allow for only three meetings of 
the Association during the year—viz., in the months of February, 
May, and September. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. R. O. 
Paterson (who had undertaken to offer some remarks on ascension- 
pipes, but who was prevented from attending by a professional 
engagement), the only other matter introduced to the attention of 
the meeting was the automatic gas-meter invented by Mr. R. W. 
Brownhills, This ingenious apparatus was fully explained by the 
patentee ; and two samples of the meter were shown in operation. 
At the close of the meeting, the members proceeded to the works 
of Messrs. T. Piggott and Co., at Spring Hill, for the purpose of 
witnessing a patented process of welding wrought-iron tubes of 
large dimensions by means of gas. Reference to this part of the 
day's proceedings appears in our “ Essays” column to-day, and 
80 does not call for further mention here. The members after- 
wards dined together at the Grand Hotel. 


Mr. Hacx’s PresipENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen,—Nothing has ever so forcibly brought to my mind 
~ truth that “‘ tempus fugit” than the fact that twelve months 
ave already passed away since I had the honour to stand before 
you in fulfilment of the annual duty appertaining to the office 
which, through your kindness (and for which I sincerely thank 
you), I have for the second time the privilege of occupying. 
oars. 4 to many here besides myself it appears but as yesterday. 
he fact, however, remains that in the interval the cycle of the 
— has been accomplished ; affording us another fitting oppor- 
unity of looking back and inquiring if in our collective capacity, 
well as individually, we have during the past year done all that 
4y 1n our power to further the objects of the great and important 








industry in which we are engaged. Whatever the result of such 
inquiry may be, I am sure we shall not rest satisfied ; but that one 
and all will endeavour during the year we have entered upon to 
make further way along the path of progress, and to raise our call- 
ing a step or more higher in the category of the learned profes- 
sions, and in the estimation of the world. 

As regards part of the suggested inquiry, the annual report, 
which has just been received, recalls to our minds the work which 
the Association has —s done during the year; and if the 
number of papers read and discussed were taken as the sum-total 
of the good achieved, I am not sure that we should have cause for 
any special congratulation. Happily, however, this is not the 
only standard by which such question is to be solved; for desirous 
as we all must be that there should be no lack of papers forth- 
coming for our meetings, I feel that no one of us under-estimates 
the additional benefit which accrues from the free exchange of 
views upon various matters relating to our industry, which regularly 
takes place in a semi-private and informal way on the occasion of 
these and kindred gatherings, of which I am ready and pleased to 
admit I have derived no inconsiderable share. While saying this, 
and while again wishing to record my own thanks to those members 
who so willingly contributed the able papers last session, I must 
add that, in view of our meeting but thrice a year (instead of four 
times, as originally intended), the Committee would gladly welcome, 
and are anxious to obtain, at least two papers per meeting. Perhaps 
you will kindly bear this in mind, and that “ offers” are even now 
wanted. It is not at all necessary that the subject should be a new 
one, nor the paper a long one; in fact, short accounts of feats accom- 
plished, difficulties overcome, failures as well as successes, relating 
to any particular item of the operations or part of the plant at the 
works of the respective members, would I am sure be interesting 
as well as instructive and profitable information, not only to our- 
selves, but to many of the profession outside our own Association ; 
and I trust this hint may be deemed worthy of consideration by 
the members generally, and especially by those who, for want of 
time or other causes, have not hitherto seen their way to assist 
with communications of a more formal character. 

It has occurred to me, as it has probably to others, that the 
utility of Associations like ours might be enhanced if a Special 
Committee, composed of say three or four of the members, were 
appointed from time to time (as required) to investigate and report 
upon new processes and inventions which, in the opinion of the 
Ordinary Committee or members generally, appear to contain the 
elements of success, and which if successful would be an important 
source of gain, or otherwise result in advantage to the industry. 
Valuabie and reliable as are many of the records of the experiments 
made by individuals, I am of opinion that a joint and unanimous 
report of such a Committee would carry still greater weight, and 
be deemed perhaps more conclusive upon the subject investigated. 
Such a course should render unnecessary the labour and expense 
now oiten incurred by the sceptical in verifying, for their own 
satisfaction, the results which are published from time to time— 
some of which, emanating as they nowand then do from interested 
parties, are naturally, although perhaps unwarrantably, open to 
suspicion, This suggestion is not intended to apply to minor 
matters, which may still be well left for individual inquiry and 
research, but only to such proposals as require a considerable 
amount of time and expense to put their value or otherwise to a 
practical test. 

Again, inquiry and research would, I think, be materialiy 
assisted, and a large amount of unnecessary duplicate expenditure 
prevented, if Companies and Corporations would form an Associa- 
tion and a fund for the purpose. Such an Association could decide 
at what works experiments relating to inventions, or proposals 
deemed by the profession worthy of serious consideration, should 
be carried on at their joint expense by the Engineer of the works 
selected, in conjunction with the Special Research Committee of 
the Local Association augmented by others appointed by The Gas 
Institute, together with such further assistance from experts as 
might be found desirable to render the accuracy of the results ob- 
tained, and the conclusions arrived at unquestionable. I am in- 
duced to attach importance to steps of this kind being taken, feel- 
ing that all the improvements and advantages which Science and 
the inventive geniuses of the age place at our disposal are not 
reaped to the full extent; and progress is therefore retarded 
through the not unnatural disinclination of Committees and Direc- 
tors to incur the responsibility of expending money in relation to 
new departures, which (like others before them have done) may 
prove failures or worthless in practice, although from a theoretical 
point of view there was every indication of success. Knowing 
from experience, as I do, how scantily their successes are rewarded, 
and the amount of opprobrium meted out to them in case of 
failure in their efforts to still further promote the interests they 
watch over, one cannot be surprised at the lethargy that not in- 
frequently exists in relation to suggested improvements. ale 

There are also many matters in connection with the existing 
operations of gas manufacture which require further investigation, 
and upon which the services of such a Special Committee as above 
portrayed might be enlisted with advantage. Among them I would 
particularly allude to “‘ Naphthalene Deposits and Stopped Pipes ; 
the Cause of their Formation and Prevention.” The former sub- 
ject was dealt with in a very full and able manner by M. Brémond 
in a paper read before the Sociétié Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz 
en France, at Rouen, in June, 1887—since which I am not aware 
that the subject has been treated upon by anyone at any length. 
Many are still in doubt as to the means necessary: (1) To prevent 
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' or minimize its formation; and (2) when formed, its leaving the 

works so as to avoid the nuisance and expense attending its deposit 
in the service-pipes and fittings. The question is a very complex 
one ; for one hears of different works at which practically the same 
kind of coals are used, the carbonizing carried on at like tempera- 
tures, and the method of condensation, nearly (if not quite) 
identical, where in some cases trouble with naphthalene is un- 
known, either at the works or in the district of supply, while at 
others the nuisance is prevalent to a large extent, particularly in 
the district at various periods of the year, but more frequently 
during the summer a autumn months. few years ago its 
pe very rarely occurred where Midland coals were em- 
ployed; but the result of some recent inquiries is that further 
experience proves that this class of coal can no longer be relied 
upon for immunity from the evil. That the quality of the coal 
used, the thickness and evenness of the layer, the duration of the 
charge, and the temperature at more stages than one, play an 
important part in this naphthalene question as well as in the 
direful matter of stopped ascension-pipes, I have not the least 
doubt ; but that in respect to both there are other contributory 
causes, from my own observations, I am equally sure. I have not, 
however, hitherto been able to determine them with any degree of 
satisfaction; the hopeful augury induced by the experiments of 
to-day being dashed to the ground by results subsequently obtained 
under (to all appearance) like conditions. 

As our friend Mr. R. O. Paterson has promised to touch upon the 
subject of stopped pipes at our May meeting, I will not enlarge 
upon this matter myself at this stage ; but trust that his communi- 
cation, and the discussion which I hope may follow, will assist us 
in arriving more nearly at the real cause or causes of this terrible 
bugbear (which, apart from the great waste and cost that it entails, 
disturbs so materially the happiness and comfort of the men and 
— alike), and indicate a less rugged, if not the preventive 
road. 

While referring to the foregoing two subjects, I am led back to 
the able and instructive remarks of Mr. Foulis in his Inaugural 
Address to the members of The Gas Institute at Glasgow last year, 
in reference to the processes which go on in the retort during dis- 
tillation, the influence of temperature upon the character of the 
gases produced, andvalso to this matter of stoppages in the ascen- 
sion pipes—all forming a most welcome addition to our stock of 
knowledge upon this, one of, if not the most interesting phase of 
gas manufacture. The record may, I am sure, be referred to fre- 
quently with advantage. A large amount of labour and patience 
is thereby shown, without which, however, such experiments as he 
explains cannot, of course, be made; and although, as a rule, gas 
managers have but little time to devote to other than the usual 
routine of the works, I am convinced it is only by pursuing inves- 
tigations of this kind that we can hope to lessen our difficulties, 
reduce the cost, and improve upon the present conditions of manu- 
facture, Consequently any time that can possibly be spared for the 
purpose cannot, in the interest of the profession, be more usefully 
employed. 

I would also add here my appreciation of the interesting paper 
by Mr. C. W. Folkard, on ‘* Carbonizing,” read before the Southern 
District Association early in November last, which (with the dis- 
cussion arising out of it) is well worthy of careful study. When we 
know from our experience that, with experimental plant on a fairly 
large as well as a small scale, we often obtain as much as 11,000 
cubic feet of over 17-candle gas, or a multiple of from 190,000 to 
over 200,000 from coals which when carbonized in our retort-houses 
only produce 10,000 cubic feet (or even less) of the same quality, 
or say & multiple of about 172,000, we must I think be unanimous 
in the opinion that we have not as yet nearly reached the acme of 
perfection in the matter of carbonization ; but that admitting the 
improvement which without doubt has taken place—of late years 
especially—in all details of gas manufacture, much remains to be 
done, and it behoves all of us to contribute to the utmost of our 
power and ability towards the balance outstanding. 

This is not an age to rest on our oars with contentment; the 
millennium has not yet been reached. There is still work to be 
done; and as in the past most of the successes in engineering, 
chemical, and other sciences have been the outcome of careful 
thought and experiment (thwarted now and again though it may 
be by failure), so it must be now and in the future. If we are not 
to be left behind in the race, we must not shirk such work; ex- 
periments, costly or otherwise, must be continued in spite of 
reproach in case of failure. We must have no standing still; 
but like the snowball which in my youth I enjoyed to see become 
greater and greater as it was rolled on, so must we as years roll by 
aim at picking up and adhering to all that shall tend to increase 
the magnitude, importance, and utility of the industry which we 
represent. 

The valuable statistics published by the order of Parliament in 
the returns relating to gas undertakings afford us a good general 
idea of the progress made from year to year; and apart from the 
evidence deduced from the present market value of gas shares and 
stocks, they show how deeply and widely rooted the gas industry 
has become and the enormous proportions to which it has attained. 
In spite of petroleum, electric lighting, and illuminants in other 
forms, coal gas not only maintains its own but a steady increase in 
the consumption continues ; and this notwithstanding the dulness 
of trade, and the praiseworthy special efforts of the Electric 
Lighting Companies to extend their field of operations principally 
— the period covered by the returns—viz., from 1882 to 1886 
inclusive. 





Without anticipating that I should be forestalled, as I now fing 
I have been, by the article upon this subject in the Journar op 
Gas Lieutine of the 24th ult., I had for the purpose of this addregg 
taken some little trouble in investigating the figures recorded ; and 
having dealt with the matter in a somewhat different form, I stil] 
hope it will not be uninteresting if I briefly refer to some of the 
more important of them. As it is well known that the returns 
only include statutory undertakings, the evidence deduced from 
them is in many particulars, as affecting the whole industry, some. 
what less conclusive than they otherwise would be; but if the 
figures relating to the non-statutory companies could be added, I 
do not suppose the results would be materially affected. 

In 1882 the number of gas undertakings in the hands of local 
authorities was 149; in 1886, 164—or nearly 10 per cent. increase, 
Belonging to companies at the same dates (adding those absorbed 
by the Chartered and South Metropolitan Companies), there were 
865 and 390 respectively—increase 6°8 per cent. Those who advo. 
cate the retention of the gas supply in the hands of companies may 
take comfort from these figures; for they show that as yet only 30 per 
cent. of the statutory undertakings belong to local authorities, and 
that, whereas these bodies have only acquired 15 during the four 
years, the number of companies has increased by 25. There can 
be but little doubt that, immaterial as is the extent to which it has 
encroached upon the domain of gas lighting, electric lighting has 
had a share in cooling the ardour of local authorities to disturb 

rivate enterprise ; but I believe that the principal opposing forces 
fete been the operation of the auction clauses whereby, taking pre- 
miums into account, capital is raised (even without the aid of the 
additional premiums due to the sliding scale) at about 4} per cent., 
or only about 1 per cent. more than the average of local authorities 
could obtain it for. This leaves, compared with former times, but 
very little margin with which to cover the risk so often talked about. 
The enterprising spirit which has pervaded most companies of late 
to reduce the cost of manufacture to a minimum, consistent with 
keeping the works in a state of efliciency, so as to enable them to sup- 
ply gas of good quality at the lowest possible rate, has also, I think, 
contributed to induce many local authorities to let gas alone. 

It is said that “‘comparisons are odious.” To some they may 
be ; but they are nevertheless often useful. Let us therefore, in 
the light of these returns, compare the results of the companies 
with the undertakings of local authorities. 

In 1882 the former, dealing still with the United Kingdom, 
made an average of 10,014 cubic feet of gas, and sold 9230 cubic 
feet per ton of coal; the results for the authorities being 9873 and 
8983 cubic feet respectively. For 1886 the figures for the com- 
panies are: Make, 10,220; sold, 9399. Local authorities: Make, 
10,029; sold, 9157. Although these figures show that, in both 
these respects, the companies carry off the “‘ palin,” it is gratifying 
that there has been a marked improvement in the yield and sale 
per ton of coalallround, The gas used on works and “ unaccounted 
for’ is about 1 per cent. more in the case of the local authorities 
than with the companies. Excluding Scotland (where cannel 
ee the average illuminating power of the gas supplied 

y the companies was 16°0 candles in 1882, and 16°2 candles in 1886; 
whereas the local authorities gave gas of an average of 16°5 candles 
in 1882, and 17°83 candles in 1886. These figures adversely affect 
the stock argument so often, without justice, made use of, that 
‘the gas is not so good as it used to be when supplied by the com- 
pany ;” and if we take both make and illuminating power into 
account (multiplying one by the other), which is the fairest way, 
the comparison becomes then about 4? per cent. in favour of the 
local authorities. The enormous total quantity of coal carbonized 
throughout the United Kingdom in 1886—viz., 8,657,731 tons, 
an increase of no less than 1,376,974 tons since 1882—may have 
well struck the many thoughtful men who have set themselves to 
work out the problem as to how long our coal-fields will last. I 
believe the most recent calculation was such as to assure the very 
youngest of us that the question of finding a substitute would not 
crop up in our day. Such a fact, having regard to the various 
other “ drains’ upon the supply (beyond the requirements for gas 
making), must impress upon all the enormous “ mine of wealth” 
that still exists in the coal-fields of our country. . 

The total increase in the gas sold throughout the United King- 
dom for the four years dealt with has beer a healthy one—viz., 
21°1 per cent. ; or at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum compound. 
Therefore what is usually considered as the average normal rate 
has practically been maintained, in spite of all friends and adver- 
saries; the increase in the areas supplied by local authorities 
having been a little more favourable of the two classes—viz., 5} 
per cent., against the companies 4} per cent. 

With regard to capital expenditure, as in the case of local autho- 
rities the sum includes whatever amount was paid to the companies 
for “goodwill” at the time of purchase, the total outlay per ton 
of coal cannot be fairly or closely compared with the expenditure 
of the companies. But by another process, we can see if in each 
class we have been able to economize; and, according to the figures, 
this is so to a most gratifying extent. Excluding the under- 
takings where the capital includes the outlay on both gas and 
water, and eliminating also the fifteen transfers between 1882 ard 
1886 inclusive, and consequently the doubtful elements as to how 
much of the capital represented by them was for goodwill, &c., I 
find that the relative cost per ton for the new business of the four 
years is as follows :— 

Companies : England, £3 16 6; United Kingdom, £4 1 6 per ton. 

Authorities : ee 317 4; oa 310 7 ” 

Or a reduction in the case of the English companies from the cost 
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in 1882 of no less than £2 14s. per ton, and of £3 12s. 5d. in the 
ease of the English local authorities. But, by reason of the good- 
will item, these last figures are incomparable with those of the 
companies. nye , : ; 

There still remain disturbing causes deterring us from accepting 
the above figures as representing the trve cost of works and mains, 
&c., for the increased production within the period dealt with— 
such as surplus power at 1882 ; and, where expenditure has since 
taken place, the probability of provision having been made 
for a term extending considerably beyond 1886. Another 
important feature which renders a comparison of remote and 
recent capital expenditure as shown by these returns still more un- 
reliable, is the absence of information as to the extent to which 
both companies and local authorities may have “wiped off” 
capital by way of depreciation, and also as regards the amounts 
actually expended on extensions out of revenue. 

The returns show that the premiums realized by statute under 
the auction clauses amounted in England in 1882 to 4s., and in 
1886 to 4s. 10d. per ton of coal carbonized. Also that in 1882, 68 
companies had adopted the sliding scale; this number having in- 
creased in 1886 to 101. 

By reason of the varying discounts allowed, and the want of 
uniformity in respect to charges for meters, one cannot, without a 
very tedious amount of work, arrive at an exact comparison of the 
average cost of gasto the consumer. These items might or might 
not materially affect it; covering as it does so large an area. 
Omitting them, however, from the calculation, the figures for 1886 
are as follows :— 








Companies, Authorities. 
8. : 8. 
Englandand Wales . . . 3 108 3 51 
Scotland. ...... 4 67 4 O04 
Ireland . . . ~ . « & 65 4 80 
United Kingdom . . . . 8 1116. . . 8 64 


I trust I have not wearied you in thus shortly touching upon 
these statistics. I was induced to do so thinking that we should 
be better able, in this way, to form a more accurate idea of the 
progress our industry has made during a period of great trade de- 
pression, than by limiting the investigation to any particular town 
or section of the country. I append, in tabular form, the figures 
given above, together with a few other particulars deduced from 
the same returns, some of which, if not all, I trust may prove use- 
ful for reference.* 

These and other returns relating to gas made and sold would be ren- 
dered more valuable for comparison if the same method of measure- 
ment at the works were adopted. The statute simply provides a 
form for these particulars; but for the make of gas some com- 
panies and authorities take the registration of the station meters 
pure and simple, while others correct this record to one uniform 
temperature—60° Fahr.—which may cause an important difference 
in the figures for yield per ton of coal, and materially affect the 
“unaccounted-for ”’ quantity. The Metropolitan Gas Referees re- 
duce all the results of their testings to a uniform standard of 60° 
Fahr. temperature, and 30 inches Barometer; and for the sake of 
uniformity and value of comparisons, I think it would be well if 
we all adopted this plan. I may here mention as an illustration 
that at one of my own works the effect of adjusting the measure- 
ment of the station meters to 60° in 1886-7 was a reduction in the 
recorded yield per ton of 238 cubic feet; while at the other, in the 
same period, it increased to the extent of 94 cubic feet, making a 
difference of 332 cubic feet per ton as between the two works. 

There can be but little doubt that the adoption of the sliding 
scale has had a beneficial effect upon the returns of many of the 
Companies ; in fact, that by it-a fillip was given to the gas industry 
Just at a time it was wanted to meet the predicted onslaught of the 
“Light of the Future.” It must have brought about great 
economies in working, by which the consumers and shareholders 
have both greatly benefited ; and it places the management of gas 
companies on a par with that of corporation undertakings, where 
(there being no fixed dividends to regulate their efforts) the con- 
tinual aim is to lessen the cost of production to the fullest extent, 
so that the consumers may enjoy all the advantages of cheap gas, 
and the ratepayers, be they consumers or not, reap a fair reward 
for their outlay. 

In the days of the companies’ old system of maximum dividends, 
whereas the corporation gas engineer was expected to produce, by 
the aid of modern improvements and science, the very best results 
obtainable, the company engineer, on the other hand, suffered no 
great anxiety so long as the public remained silent, and the profits 
were large enough to pay the statutory dividends and other mone- 
tary liabilities. Beyond the natural desire to compare favourably 
with one’s neighbour—the dividend being assured—there was then 
no special stimulus to economize; and the figures given by Mr. 
George Livesey at the Glasgow meeting of The Gas Institute, prove 
that in former times gas was not in many cases made and supplied 
as cheaply as was possible, nor was capital expenditure (in spite of 
the inducements that then existed to pay for extensions out of 
revenue rather than lower the price of gas) kept as low as it might 
have been. When first adopted, the sliding scale may tend to 
create a cheeseparing policy, both in the matter of repairs as well 
= new works, which could, however, only be carried on for a time. 
The day of reckoning would in such cases surely come; and, with 
it, regret and remorse for having pursued such a “ penny wise and 
Pound foolish ” course. 
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The truest economy will be found in continuing to have a due 
regard to the stability and durability of all new works erected, and 
in systematically maintaining all the works and plant in a per- 
fect state of efficiency. That the introduction of the sliding scale 
has been the means of cheapening gas in many instances is, I 
think, unquestionable; and it has therefore done good service all 
round. But I cannot but recognize the fact that without its aid 
the same satisfactory results must have been achieved, with like 
benefits to the consumer, under the old plan of maximum divi- 
dends coupled with the auction clauses (without this stimulus of 
an increased dividend), if like energies had been put forth and 
a similar line of policy pursued in the conduct and management 
of the works. There is, of course, much virtue in the ‘if.’ 

The very operation of the sliding scale shows clearly I think 
that it was possible for the maximum dividends to have been 
earned, the reserve fund maintained, and the price of gas made 
even lower than at present, to the extent at least of the amount 
paid in dividends upon the original capital in excess of the old 
statutory limit; cnly there lacked the all-important inducements. 
The matter affords an example of the “payment by results 
system,’ which has, on more than one occasion, been advocated 
in respect to gas engineers and managers; but for my own 
part, in this case also, I fail to see that any advantage would 
accrue thereby, either to our employers or ourselves, if we are 
already doing our best (and which I hope I may say is the case 
with all of us) in the interest of the undertakings with which we 
have the honour to be connected. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the special efforts in- 
augurated at the time of the Edison electric light ‘* scare,” to im- 
prove gas-burners and the design of gas-brackets and gaseliers, 
continue, aud to note the great advance which has been made 
since then in the duty, or in other words candle power, obtainable 
per cubic foot of gas. A great and important step was made when 
it was shown by the improved Argand burner, which has ever since 
been adopted as the ‘standard burner,” that gas which, when 
consumed in many of the various burners at the time in use, 
produced but from 1} to 2 candles per cubic foot, was capable 
of developing from 3} to 34 candles per cubic foot when burned 
under more scientific and favourable conditions. Satisfactory 
as the results were deemed at the time, they have long since 
been surpassed and perhaps “looked down upon” with the in- 
troduction of burners upon the regenerative principle, with which 
the name of Siemens will long be remembered. The obtaining 
of double the aforesaid duty is now considered no great feat ; 
7 to 10 and even 12 candle power per cubic foot having with 
this system been realized without reflectors varying according to 
the size of the burner and consequent consumption. By the aid 
of reflectors better results still are to be obtained; but for com- 
parison it is fairer to exclude these useful devices. 

Some manufacturers and inventors are still in rivalry for the 
honour of surpassing even such excellent achievements from the 
gas per se; while others are directing their attention to the more 
novel system of “incandescent ” lighting by gas—stimulated pro- 
bably by a desire to compete, where expense is no object, for the 
slight favour which has been shown to this kind of electric lighting 
for indoor purposes. Of this system, there are various forms 
(some designed for coal gas, others for water gas) with which I 
have no doubt you are all more or less conversant, so that there is 
no need to recall them in review. But it may not be deemed 
superfluous if I remind you that the object of this system is to 
utilize as a source of obtaining light, in conjunction with the heavy 
hydrocarbons of the gas, those constituents which in the act of 
combustion produce great heat but little light; the heat produced 
by the combustion of the whole of the constituents of the gas being 
made to act upon, and render incandescent, the refractory material 
employed. In the absence of a supply of ordinary illuminating 
gas, the water-gas method might, I think, be found a convenient 
if not so economical a substitute for oil or candles for large country 
houses and mansions; and for isolated factories, where the water 
gas could be used in connection with the manufacturing operations, 
it might even be found to be a cheap as well as an advantageous 
source of light, provided in all cases that the risk attending the use 
of an inodorous and poisonous gas like carbonic oxide can be 
minimized. Otherwise its introduction may turn out very “ in- 
convenient” to the users, They have had proof enough of this in 
America, where from its effect s0 many have, in a quiet and unos- 
tentatious manner, been put to the “sleep which knows no 
waking.” 

But as coal gas engineers, I am anxious that our attention 
should not be too much diverted by these ingenious incandescent 
forms of lighting (with their paraphernalia of fragile ‘“ cones,” 
“combs,” ‘ cages,’’ &c.—beautiful specimens though they un- 
doubtedly are of the result of much careful thought and experi- 
ment, and for which a field of utility may be found) from what 
should be our chief aim in this matter—viz., to get, in as simple a 
manner as possible, the largest amount of light from the incandes- 
cence of the carbon particles of the gas itself. To this end we 
must adopt and encourage the use of the most improved form of 
burners invented from time to time, suitable to the varying 
requirements of our customers, many of whom cannot incur the 
expense of high-power burners of the regenerative type. Many of 
the recent inventions have the drawback of being too complicated 
and too costly for general use. Manufacturers of such apparatus 
should cater for the million, as well as for the rich and favoured 
few ; and in aiming at high efficiency, they should not, as many of 
them appear to do, lose all sight of simplicity and durability. 
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Then if to these all-important attributes they can add cheapness, 
their wares are pretty sure to have a successful run. It will how- 
ever, I think, be a long time before the improved flat-flame 
burners now so popular are superseded for general use. Hither 
singly or when grouped, they are the most suitable burners extant ; 
and in able hands, uncostly, yet very effective lighting on a large 
or small scale can be produced. But whatever the form of the 
burners adopted, we should continually impress upon our customers 
that they must not expect them like the brook to go on and last 
for ever, but that they should be overhauled, cleaned, and even 
changed occasionally. If this were done as systematically as 
‘* spring cleaning ”’ is in all well-regulated establishments, defects 
would be discovered in due time, with the result that the con- 
sumer would be money in pocket, and the engineer and his gas 
spared from many a severe and unjust epithet. 

I am of opinion that the gas lighting of our streets and public 
buildings would be much more satisfactory if the arrangements 
were entrusted to the gas engineer instead of, as is now commonly 
the case, being left entirely in the hands of the surveyors and 
others—many of whom (with due respect to the general ability of 
these gentlemen) have not had the requisite training to render 
them competent advisers in such matters. Moreover, by reason of 
their numerous other duties, they cannot have sufficient time to 
attend properly to this special work. In times like the present, 
when there is happily an increasing tendency to promote and 
cultivate “art”? (emanating from the laudable desire to combine 
beauty with utility), these matters should have much more care 
bestowed upon them; and with but little extra cost, instead of the 
hideous and often lop-sided lamp-posts, and antiquated lanterns 
prevalent in so many towns (London and several parts of its 
suburbs included), others might be provided of good design and 
proportion, light, elegant, and pleasing to the eye, whether seen 
by night or by day. Many of the continental cities have stolen 
a march upon us in this respect, and very rarely erect any but 
really artistic columns and lanterns—at all events in their principal 
streets. Local authorities, to my mind, are generally much too 
cheeseparing in this matter; and apart from the artistic side of 
the question, frequently place the lamps much too far apart for 
satisfactory results to be obtained. The electric light companies, 
judged by their recent attempts, are evidently alive to this; and 

ope to gain a point by improving upon such backwardness. 

In the course of my address at our annual meeting last year, 
when speaking of the electric light, I referred to its intended in- 
troduction on a large scale at Leamington to celebrate the Jubilee 
Year of*Her Majesty, and then quoted the terms that had been 
arranged.** The Year of Jubilee has passed; and the installation 
is still incomplete, and has—like all its predecessors during the 
last twelve years—been accompanied by the usual mishaps and 
interruptions in the supply. A week or two ago, a discussion took 
place in the Leamington Town Council upon the subject, when, 
among others, the following significant question was asked :—‘‘ If 
any steps are going to be taken to protect the public from acci- 
dents at various crossings, from the want of light at night?” One 
gentleman added that at a particular point in the area on one 
occasion, so far as an uneducated, unprejudiced observer could 
judge, the electric light was an absolute failure; and that one 
single gas-lamp there would have been of more value to the in- 
habitants of the borough than all the promises of the electric 
light in the future. It subsequently transpired that the Sur- 
veyor had already written to the Electric Light Company to the 
effect that ‘‘ not another gas-lamp must be removed.” 

Although, asin other places, the application of this light is (when 
it can be kept going) successful ‘‘as a light” in the varions shops 
as well as public buildings, I may say that I think from personal 
observation that, apart from the mishaps, this street lighting is so 
far very unsatisfactory in comparison with gas lighting. I am not 
surprised at this ; for, in my last address to you, I alluded to the 
Holborn Viaduct experiment as an instance of the inapplicability 
of the incandescent electric light for outdoor purposes. It is not 
sufficiently diffusive; and at its best it possesses a dull, bilious, 
yellow tinge. In spite of the amended, better, and (I may say) 
more equitable and just terms afforded by the Board of Trade, 

‘another year has passed without electric lighting having made 
any marked progress. I certainly do not know of any additions 
to the few installationsin this town; and although many are the 
efforts to simplify and cheapen the production and distribution 
where its application has proved successful, it still remains entitled 
to the appellations of ‘‘ lwmiére de luxe” and “ light of the future.” 
In a much shorter period than has been allowed to the electric 
light, gas lighting, by its rapid growth, proved itself a success; 
extensions being unaccompanied by such subsequent failures in the 
supply, which unhappily still beset the efforts of the electricians, 
and cause them to continually plead “ novelty” of the system as 
the scapegoat. It is still difficult to get at a true comparative cost 
of Electric versus Gas Lighting. Sir David Salomons, however, 
has recently contributed some very interesting figures upon the 
subject (which were recorded in the JournaL or Gas LicuTine for 
Oct. 18 and 25 last year+); the comparative cost of different 
motive powers being fully and ably dealt with. His conclusions 
were that up to 100 lamps there is but little difference as between 
gas and steam engines, both in the matter of capital outlay and 
working expenses; but that gas-engines, ‘“‘ requiring less attend- 
ance,” are to be preferred for small installations. For larger 
installations, the steam-engine carries off the palm; and we have 





* See JournnaL, Vol. XLIX., p. 300. + See Vol. L., pp. 701, 753. 





no reason to be displeased with this opinion. The bulk of gir 
David’s calculations, being based more or less upon estimates 
and assumptions of (not ascertained) candle power, cannot be 
accepted as conclusive; and, in dealing subsequently with the 
comparative cost of the two systems of lighting, he is not very 
precise, for he shows that for 90 electric lamps, all charges 
included, the cost is £3 per lamp per annum, and gas (at the high 
figure of 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet) £2 5s. per burner of equiva. 
lent power. But this, being too clear a case in favour of gas, even 
at that comparatively high price, he has taken the extraordin 

course of saddling the gas with the cost of ‘ candles and oil,” 
which, he assumes, would be required in addition if gas were 
used ; even then only bringing up the cost to £2 7s. against £3 
for ‘‘ the very best method of lighting by electricity.’’ My opinion 
is, judging by the usual precautions taken by “‘ having gas or oil in 
readiness ” where electric lighting has been introduced, that thig 
is a slip on the part of Sir David Salamons, and that the Qs, 
should really have been added to the £3; making the comparative 
cost £2 5s. for gas, against £3 2s. for lighting by electricity, 
Further, without showing how it is arrived at, Sir David 
Salomons savs that, for a large installation of 150 lamps and over, 
the cost rapidly becomes less than with gas. But this cannot be 
the case ; for, in the following paragraph, he proves the contrary, 
He there shows that, without gnything for duplicate apparatus, 
which in some particulars has to be provided in gas-works, and 
which provision must be equally, nay even more necessary as 
regards electric lighting, on account of the absence of adequate 
storeage, the cost is £3 18s. per lamp; but this is qualified by the 
following significant words :—‘‘ But in practice, so many lamps are 
rarely used at once; nor is the installation used all the year 
round. A saving is thus exercised, which has rendered the electric 
light far cheaper than if gas had been employed as a source of 
illumination.”” Gas engineers have, however, to lament the fact 
that much of their plant is idle for a long period of the year; and 
were it not for this, unlike what is stated above as regards the elec- 
tric light, gas could be supplied at even cheaper rates than at present. 

Upon this question of cost, the old adage ‘ that doctors differ,” 
and very materially, is once more exemplified ; for Professor Ewing, 
who has just brought to a close a course of lectures at the University 
College, Dundee, stated that ‘‘the cost of domestic lighting was 
very great where each householder had to supply his own elec- 
tricity ; but that, by co-operation, it might be reduced to a moderate 
figure, though it remained, and apparently would remain, for some 
time dearer than gas—the cost of gas at Dundee being 3s. 10d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

Before passing from this subject, it may be well to recall to mind 
that, according to competent authorities, there is but little, if any, 
room for improvement in respect of the amount of electric energy 
obtainable from the horse power developed at the engine; an 
efficiency of from 90 to 95 per cent. being, it is stated, commonly 
attained. It would therefore appear that the electricians’ only 
hope of being able ultimately to approach more nearly the price of 
gas rests upon cheapening, without reducing the efficiency of, the 
machinery and distributing plant (as regards this last item, the 
recent enormous rise in the price of copper does not bid fair for 
such hope being realized), and the discovery of means for storing 
the power on a larger and much more economical scale than has 
hitherto been found practicable. This question of storeage is still, 
without doubt, a very serious and difficult problem for them to 
solve ; and until solved in a practicable and satisfactory way, it 
must continue one of, if not the principal drawback to a successful 
system of electric lighting on an important scale. Before promoters 
are entrusted with the lighting of a large area of any town or city, 
I am of opinion that, in the interest of the community concerned, 
it should be compulsory upon them to prove, to the satisfaction of 
the authorities and their advisers, that at whatever hour darkness 
may (without notice, as usual) ‘come o’er the face of the earth,” 
and whatever the fluctuation in the daily demand may be, they are 
not only ready to meet, but welcome it as were gas engineers in the 
‘‘ week of fogs”’ ending the 14th ult., when, for their guidance, I 
may add that in Birmingham it varied as much as 56 per cent. 
The total output on Friday (24 hours) was 56 per cent. more than 
it was on the previous Monday; and I dare say many others could 
afford them similar comforting information. In lieu of ample 
storeage, much of the plant must be in duplicate, to the extent at 
least of that necessary to cope with the greatest hourly demand, in 
which case, I venture to think, their chance of success as a com- 
petitor with gas will be reduced to the ‘ vanishing point.” 

Proud and thankful as we all must be for the great and wonder- 
ful things which electricians, by the aid of Science, have recently 
and in the more remote past accomplished, without which it is 
difficult to conceive how the vast business of the world could now 
be carried on, it would almost appear from the poor success, com- 
mercial and otherwise, with which they have hitherto been re- 
warded for their efforts in this matter of electric lighting, that 
they have started on the wrong track, or have en route become 
switched off the main line on to a crooked, rugged, and circuitous 
siding, upon which it is difficult indeed to make headway. Yet it 
is hard to credit that they who have achieved so much in the past, 
will not ultimately overcome the obstacles which now beset them— 
will not sooner or later reach the goal of their praiseworthy am- 
bition to become the caterers of an additional good and reliable (if 
not cheap) artificial light. Be this as it may, the strength of our 
position, as indicated by the continuous demand for gas-engines 
throughout the country (which, from figures supplied to me, I find 
is very satisfactory), the multifarious and ever-increasing uses for 
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which gas is required, bids us have no fear, but should enable us 
to really welcome any new outcome of Science which shall tend to 
the happiness and prosperity of the world. The past proves that, 
as time goes on, there will be found room for us all. 

Our present greatest competitor in the matter of lighting is un- 
doubtedly petroleum ; and although just now we can scarcely hope 
to manufacture and distribute gas so as to afford as cheap a light 
as can be procured from this oil, it behoves us to remove all 
obstacles at present in the way of increasing our business, to take 
advantage of all discoveries tending to improve the quality and 

urity of our gas, and of anything that will lessen the cost of its 

roduction, so that the price to the consumer may be kept reason- 
ably low. In this way we! may not only hold our own, but, with 
certainty, reap a due share of the future requirements. Although 
petroleum may be cheaper, its use is attended with indirect ex- 

nses and inconveniences not unfraught with danger (the daily 
cleaning, filling, and trimming of the lamps among the number), 
to be free from which, many do, and others will, where they have 
the opportunity, readily pay such a sum as is represented by the 
extra cost of gas over oil, providing a wise policy as regards the 
fixing of the price of the former continues to prevail. 

One step in the direction of popularizing gas among the poorer 
classes, who now so largely use petroleum, would, I think, be made, 
if the so-called ‘* automatic ’’ gas-meter, which is about to be intro- 
duced to our notice, were adopted. Under such an arrangemert, 
“payments,” as well as collection, would be made easy; and the 
deposits now naturally required, but which nevertheless tend to 
deter many from availing themselves of gas, might be dispensed 
with, Iam of opinion that the scheme is well worthy of being 
afforded a trial. I advise, however, the promoters of this system 
of payment for gas consumed, to at once alter the name, which 
is really a misnomer; for, although erroneous, most people 
are apt to believe that the gas-meter is ‘‘automatic’’ enough 
already, and I am afraid that if such an appellation be adhered to, 
consumers of all kinds will fight very shy of it. 

Foremost among the sundry matters to which the attention of 
the gas profession has been directed of late, stand the subjects of 
technical education and the repression of commissions. With re- 
gard to the former, you are aware that the outcome of the remarks 
and suggestions of the ex-President of The Gas Institute last year 
was the appointment of a Committee of the Council of the Institute 
to carefully consider and report upon the matter; and I have no 
doubt, having regard to the ability of the gentlemen of which that 
Committee is formed, that the subject will be, or has been already, 
ably dealt with, and in due course we shall be officially acquainted 
with the decision they have arrived atin respect to it. This question 
has not been confined to our own profession ; but during the past 
year has been made a prominent one for the nation at large, and 
the Government has now pledged itself that it shall form part of 
this season’s parliamentary programme. There cannot be two 
opinions that, looking at the matter broadly, if we are as a 
nation to hold our own--if we are to shine in the future as 
we have undoubtedly done in the past, we must keep 
pace with the times. There is no doubt that this question has 
obtained the prominence it has, through a sense that we are 
beginning to lose ground in the competition with which we are 
now confronted on many sides. While we have been serenely 
counting alone upon our vast wealth and resources to enable us to 
continue to tower above other nations, there has existed on their 
part a steady and systematic method of art and technical training 
of the masses, whereby they have materially undermined our posi- 
tion and minimized the advantages we were so long in possession 
of. There can be no fixed standard for education—it must be pro- 
gressive; and it does not follow that in the future there will be a 
“levelling up.” In my belief, ambition will continue to exert it- 
self, so that a similar disparity as at present exists will be perpetu- 
ated. The standard which has hitherto enabled many to stand 
head and shoulders above their less richly endowed and more un- 
fortunate brethren, will probably have to be capitulated, not 
through weakness, however, but through a desire to “soar” from 
& sense that there are ahead objects of greater attraction and im- 
portance to grapple with and master. 

_ There may be a diversity of opinion upon the question as touch- 
ing our own calling, to which I think the word “ technical,” as 
originally understood, could only have but limited application. 
But in the broader sense in which it has become the fashion of 
late to interpret it, it does, I think, apply with equal force as to other 
trades and professions; and I see no reason why those who, by birth 
or force of circumstances, have, at the outset of their careers, to un- 
dertake the more menial part of the operations of gas manufacture 
should not have the means placed at their disposal of adding to 
the wealth of the nation by utilizing to the fullest extent the brain- 
power with which God may have endowed them. The Board 
Schools are a material help in this direction; and an extension of 
technical education will fill up the remaining gap. I can see 
nothing but gain and advantage in enabling the stoker to under- 
stand and take an interest in what takes place with the 
coal after he has placed in the retort; in affording the fire- 
man the opportunity of understanding the principles of fuel 
combustion, the results produced from fuel consumed in an 
ordinary, as compared with the gases produced from those 
of the generator type, and the reason for the secondary air 
supply employed recuperatively or otherwise. Besides creating 
Within them a lively interest in the work they now perform with 

ull monotony, it must, I consider, prove an advantage to us if 
the workman is able to bring intelligence to bear upon his daily 





toil. The report of The Gas Institute Committee, which we look 
forward to, will probably indicate how far we can or should go in 
this matter, whether as regards gas manufacture they agree with 
what has been uttered by Mr. Lewis T. Wright, of Nottingham, 
“that the fountains of knowledge need no jealous guard lest the 
crowd should drink too freely of their springs; that millions can 
— drink them dry, because their sources are too infinite to ever 
al i 

Going on now to the unsavoury subject of commissions, I must 
say I have been scarcely able to believe my own eyes as to what 
has appeared in the last number of the Journat or Gas LicHTING 
under the head of ‘The Reform in Progress,” as well as in the 
“ Correspondence’ columns. For the honour of the profession, I 
do sincerely hope that the Editor has been led to write as he has 
upon the subject under a misapprehension of the facts; for I am 
indeed very loth to depart from the view I felt justified in taking 
up in my last address to you when referring to the lamentable 
Salford case. Iam unable to bring myself to believe that there 
are sufficient grounds for the very grave statements which have 
recently been published in the Journat, which we are all accus- 
tomed to look to to support and further our true interests. The 
more serious of them I had at first thought of repeating to you; 
but as the whole articles are probably quite fresh to your memories, 
I will refrain from being an additional medium of promulgating 
such serious, sweeping, and I must say unproved charges. If true, 
how could we as a body have been so much aroused and indignant 
at the Salford disclosures; it was not surely a mere act of hypoc- 
risy this wholesale denouncement of Samuel Hunter? I believe I 
am only doing you, as well as myself, justice in saying that the 
indignation was as sincere as the case was exceptional. Be this as 
it may, there can be no doubt that it is the duty of every one of us 
to assist as much as we can in the movement already on foot to 
clear the horizon from the heavy clouds of suspicion with which 
these allegations have covered it. 

As regards the traders who are supposed to have communicated 
their experiences, I think they take a very low stand when they 
attempt to excuse themselves of the act of bribery under the plea 
of “‘ custom.” If the custom, which they truly say “ degrades and 
corrupts them as wellas the recipients of the blackmail,” existed, 
as honourable men, it was their duty to have declined to follow, 
but expose it as soon as they each became aware of it. Laudable 
as it is in respect to the future, the advertisement which has re- 
cently appeared is not only tantamount to an open confession that 
the firms whose names appear therein have given bribes in the 
past, and should therefore be chastened for their conduct; but un- 
fortunately its appearance may, in the eyes of the public, be inter- 
preted as a reproach upon gas managers generally. I am sure, 
however, that we all sincerely welcome this tardy summing up of 
courage. 

I must now say a word in favour of the colliery-owners and the 
traders generally with whom a gas manager comes in contact. 
‘‘ Speak of a man as you find him” is a wise and healthy maxim ; 
and in support of the belief which I have hitherto held respecting 
the extent of “ bribery,”’ otherwise called in polite phrase ‘* com- 
missions,”’ I wish to state that during my connection with the Bir- 
mingham works, extending now to over sixteen years, out of the 
very numerous firms with whom we have in that period had any 
dealings, I have only been approached by this ‘‘ commission ser- 
pent ” twice. I can remember both instances well—the first was 
about ten, the last about three years ago; the former in the shape 
of a Birmingham, and the latter a Lancashire firm. I hope it is 
superfluous to add that in each of these isolated cases I did not 
partake of the proffered apple, and that the tempter went off to all 
appearances abashed, and, as it were, hanging his tail behind him ; 
and this experience is similar, although longer than that which has 
been published by the Secretary of the Birmingham Gas Depart- 
ment.* ‘‘ Legislation,” and others who are naturally anxious to 
ward off anything that shall tend to weaken the position they have 
thought fit to take up, may venture to offer the same explanation 
as in his own case, which cannot, however, be accepted without - 
believing that there existed a ‘‘ Commission League,” all the mem- 
bers of which were at once acquainted with the result of any fresh 
venture ; and if this were so, how came it that the second attempt 
was made? No, “ Legislation’s” theory is untenable ; and we must 
fall back upon the more charitable aspect of the case, that the 
traders as a whole are not so black as some would paint them. 

When alluding to the Salford scandal case last year, little did I 
contemplate that before our next annual meeting took place, it 
would have fallen to the lot of one who has been so closely 
connected with me for over fifteen years, to succeed to the post 
vacated under such ignominious circumstances by the late occupant ; 
and while, without doubting the ability of others among the 
gentlemen who were competitors for the office, I am pleased to 
think that the Salford Gas Committee have made a wise choice, 
and that Mr. Shoubridge will prove worthy of their confidence. 
Sure I am that the honour and dignity of the profession to which 
he belongs, so far as he and Salford are concerned, are, without 
the recent advertisements, safe in his keeping ; and that in no great 
length of time he will have removed the stigma which the recent 
events therecast upon ourcalling, and will have proved that, although 
there are “ black sheep” in every fold, it is unjust to brand the 
entire profession with distrust, and notwithstanding the allure- 
ments which may surround them, gas-works officials generally 
come second to none in their appreciation of integrity and honesty 





* See ante, p. 153. 
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of purpose. I cannot, however, refrain from reiterating that gas 
committees and directors have their duty to perform in connec- 
tion with this question. They should not, as is too frequently the 
case (and as I venture to think the Salford Committee, in spite of 
their past sad experience, have done, judging from the salary they 
have fixed for their new Engineer and Manager), under-estimate 
upright conduct and the ability and responsibility of their advisers ; 
but should in case of default take care that it cannot be said with 
any degree of truth that, through their parsimony in the matter 
of remuneration, they contributed in any way to the temptation 
resulting in the fall, and determine that if as time goes on greater 
competition for the few chief offices at disposal is brought about by 
means of free schools and cheap “ technical education,” they will 
still properly recognize the vast trust which must necessarily be 
confided to the keeping of the men who secure them—that, 
although, as now the weakest will still continue to go to the wall, 
they will, so far as they are concerned, take care that they, who 
after much study and hard work, have ‘scaled the new 
heights”” and obtained possession, shall be duly and amply 
rewarded for their pains. Such, regardless of any silly outside 
cry, must be the policy of those who desire the further develop- 
ment and prosperity of the industry they are all so intimately 
connected with. 

As gas engineers and managers, we must have been deeply in- 
terested in the beautiful and wonderful display in the Chemical 
Section of the late Manchester Royal Jubilee Exhibition—the 
finest collection, I should think that has ever been brought to- 
getherin one building. Little did Murdoch imagine that, in com- 
paratively so few years, such a glorious sight would be presented to 
the public gaze as the product of that black diamond coal. It 
is pardonable in any one of us to feel proud that in our daily 
operations we produce ‘‘the spring from which such goodness flows.” 
Although my time was short, and the attractions of the Picture 
Gallery very great, I could not leave without gazing for a second 
time upon the numerous cases enclosing such richness of colour in 
so great variety. Well-earned, indeed, have been the honours be- 
stowed upon such men as Dr. Perkins and Dr. Griess, whose labours 
have so largely contributed to the discoveries resulting in these 
beautiful colours and the other valuable properties of the ‘ black 
mystery.”” It is a misfortune that such a collection could not have 
been kept together a& a jubilee memorial of the progress made in 
the important industries represented by them. The ‘ Genealogical 
Tar Tree,’ upon which can be counted more than 400 different pro- 
ducts and sub-products, presents the uninitiated with an idea of the 
remarkable extent to which these industries have grown, and how 
largely gas manufacture has contributed, in addition to the inesti- 
mable blessing of good light, the varying and numerous wants of 
this progressive age. 

The year has opened well for us. Trade generally shows, I think 
(by the railway companies’ and the Board of Trade returns), distinct 
signs of improvement. Coke and the other residual products are 
realizing slightly better prices; and the predicted great fall in the 
value of benzol has not taken place. And, although the early part 
of January was marked by unprecedented mild weather, causing a 
general decrease in the consumption of gas, it was followed by along 
spell of (from our point of view) splendid fogs, which, although not 
as advantageous as they would have been had they appeared at 
their usual time before Christmas, will probably be found to have 
compensated for the absence of severe frosts. In view of the 
opinions formed by competent authorities upon the recent utter- 
ances of those in high places respecting the peace of Europe, I 
think, upon the whole, we may venture to look forward to a pros- 
perous year; and so be it. 


THE TRIAL OF BRIN’S OXYGEN PROCESS OF GAS 
PURIFICATION AT WESTGATE. 
Our readers are aware that Mr. W. A. Valon, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., 
_ Gas and Water Engineer of the Ramsgate Corporation, has lately 
been carrying on experiments at the works of the Westgate- 
on-Sea Gas Company (of which he is Consulting Engineer), 
with Brin’s oxygen process for the purification of gas. Mr. Valon 
has just presented to Messrs. Brin’s Oxygen Company, Limited, a 
report setting forth the results of his trials; and he has favoured 
us with a copy of the document, together with a tabular statement 
showing the average results of a number of tests. As the outcome 
of the experiment in question has been awaited with some curiosity 
by many of our readers, the report will doubtless be perused with 
interest. It is as follows :— 
Messrs. Brin’s Oxygen Company, Limited. 

Gentlemen,—On Aug. 12, 1887, I received Patel instructions to institute 
experiments in the practical application of oxygen in conjunction with 
oxide of iron for the purification of coal gas from sulphuretted hydrogen. 
These experiments were commenced on Sept. 3, *887, and are still in pro- 
gress. Tie whole of the gas manufactured during that time has been 
treated. Up to the present moment 1500 comp'ete observations have been 
made on the illuminating power, and 150 examinations made of the pro- 
ducts of combustion. 

The observations taken and the examinations made were conducted in 
harmony with the instructions given and apparatus used by the London 
Referees. The coal used (exclusively) was the Birtley Iron Company’s 
Pelaw Main (Newcastle). The average yield per ton was 10,300 cubic feet, 
the average make per mouthpiece, 7000 cubic feet, with six-hour charges 
——. furnaces). 

he size of the purifiers containing oxide (two) was 12 ft. by 12ft. by 








7 a, 
4 ft.6in. While experimenting with lime, an additional box 12 ft. by 19 ft 
by 4ft. 6in. was used. 
The oxide of iron used was O'Neill's “ natural.” 


InLusminaTING Power. 
General Results.—The following is an average of the complete obserya. 
tions by Sugg’s (Referees’) photometer :— 


Candle 

: . Power, 
With 0°50 per cent. of oxygen admi ted at the exhauster inlet 15:46 
» O75 ” ” ” ” 14°79 
» 1:00 ” ” ” ” 14°76 
” 150 ” ” ” ” 14°43 
” 2°75 ” .” © ” ” 13°54 
» 2°39 per cent. of atmos. air admitted at the exhauster inlet 13-43 
” 13 ” ” ” 2 ° 13°39 
» 20 - # i. hydraulic main 13°41 
” 2°08 P ” ” ” ” 13°44 
» neither air nor oxygen ” ” a 14°67 


Comparative Results.—The following are the comparative results :— 
With 0°50 per cent. of oxygen the illuminating power equalled 15°46 
2°38 atmospheric air ” 13°41 
Gain, 15°28 per cent. 
» 050 per cent. of oxygen the illuminating power equalled 15:46 
» neither air nor oxygen = i os 14°67 
Gain, 5°38 per cent. 
», 2°38 per cent. of atmospheric air the illum. power equalled 13-41 
» neither airnor oxygen ,, ” pe 1467 
Ditference, 9°4 per cent. 
On examination of the material (oxide) used for six months, it did not 
show the expected hardness on caking. This, when fully confirmed, will 
make it possible for the process of purification to be made practically 


contnacus. Sutpaur 1x OTHER Forms. 

The analysis of the products of combustion for sulphur in other forms 
than sulphuretted hydrogen by the Referees’ or iodine tests did not show 
any great variation when either air, no air, or oxygen was passing. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

There was a marked difference in the percentage of carbonic acid present 
in the gas while passing oxygen as against air in favour of oxygen. It is 
easy to adjust the exact quantity of oxygen required to balance the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen while passing through the oxide. The use of any 
quantity of oxygen necessary to keep the material active does not injure 
the illuminating power. Asa fact, the material in a purifier was brought 
back into activity by oxygen when it would not work with 2 per cent. 
of air,and has continued to work for five months, and is still in use. The 
small quantity of oxygen required does not seem to raise the temperature 
of the material to any ya eng extent. The greater activity of oxide 
treated with oxygen will reduce purifying space by one-third. The work 
of purification was all practically done in the first purifier ; testings by 
the cubic foot bottle or lead paper showing no trace when the proper 
proportion of oxygen was admitted. The material in this box, when 
tested, showed 65 per cent. of sulphur. 

Very little difference was observed in the illuminating power of the gas, 
whether the air was admitted at the exhauster inlet or at the hydraulic 
main; but the action of both air and oxygen on the material (oxide) was 
considerably lowered if admitted at the latter point. 

From observation, I have no doubt that the beneficial effects of oxygen 
in purification will increase in proportion to the higher illuminating 
quality of the gas acted upon. 

These experiments prove the considerable value of the proper use of 
oxygen in the purification of coal gas, viz. :—(1) Increase in illuminating 
power; (2) decrease in purifying space, by (3) increased activity of 
material ; (4) increased volume of gas purified by a given quantity of 
material ; (5) decrease in the quantity of lime used in eliminating car- 
bonic acid; and (6) the practical accomplishment of the continuous 
purification of coal gas in closed vessels. 

I am of opinion that by the use of oxygen we have a desirable and valu- 
able addition to purification by oxide of iron. 

Wituiam A. Vaton, Engineer. 
Summary of Experiments, giving an Average of a Number of Tests. 
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Impurities, 
No. of | Percent- | Percent- Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 
Experi- | age of age of Sam , a ie r 
ment, Air, Oxygen. ‘ ) ~~ | Sulphur 
| Purifiers. Com- 
Crude pounds. 
| Grains |——__—_—_—_—__ 
| | ae uk 
| iS, edie heel, le, 
} | 
ts 1a 15°54 | 570) (a) | 9 | Nil | 1972 
1 ee 0°50 15°46 571 | (b) | 58 » | 26°60 
2 oe 0°75 14°79 610 | ,, | 50 » | 6a 
3 oe 1:00 14°76 672 | 4, |827!] 4 | 26°21 
4 ° 1°50 14°43 Sri » | wei nw | & 
5 es 2°75 13°54 583 | ,, os » | 26°72 
6 - a 1343 | 601| ;, | 270| », | 26°64 
7 2°13* js 13°39 | 618| ,, | 280| ,, | 26°66 
8 2°38t ee 13°41 | 607] ,, | 171] ,, | 25°49 
9 | 2°08 oe 13°44 601; ,, | 270| ,, | 23°93 
10 |} 2°21T oe 13 36 600 } o | 482] w» | 23°04 
11 | Nil Nil 1467 | 566| ,, | .. | 4 | 2621 
| 











Remarks.—(a) Lime ‘purifier at work; went foul in 17 days. (6) Not at 
work. (c) Not taken. * Admitted before exhauster. + Admitted 
in tar-main. 








ProposED ADOPTION OF THE WEEKLY PayMENT SysTEM FoR Gas 
aT SHEERNESS.—The Directors of the Sheppy Gas Company, pro- 
pose, after the 1st of July, to collect weely payments for gas from 
small consumers ; the minimum payments to be 4d. per week in 
summer, and 7d. per week in winter. The Company have for the 
last twenty years provided gas-fittings at a small quarterly rent, 
with great success. More recently the “three years’ system” of 
hire ard purchase of stoves, &c., has been found to be very popular. 
The weekly payments may include the charge for fittings on 
either of these systems. 
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Register of Patents, 


Borin¢ AND Tappinc Mains UNDER PressvrE.—Boult, A. J. ; communi- 
cated from E. Clausolles, of Paris. No. 613; Jan. 14, 1887. (8d.} 

In his specification, the patentee remarks that up to the present time 
the boring and tapping and applying branch-pipes to pipes fully charged 
with gas or water, could only be done by leaving on the pipe itself part 
of the apparatus, after the operation, and clipped on to the tube or pipe. 
The parts thus abandoned at each application of a branch-pipe are 
heavy, expensive, and not very strong. The object of the present inven- 
tion is to avoid these disadvantages ; and it consists essentially of the 
application of a valve-plug, which is not expensive, and, being screwed 
into the pipe itself, adapts itself to the appl.cation of a temporary or per- 


manent pipe. 




























Fig.1 represents the valve-plug in position on the main, with its tube 
adjusted ; and fig. 2 is the valve-plug with the tube separated. 

The valve-plug A is provided with an internal spring, which holds the 
valve Al in place, and prevents the escape of the gas. When it is desired 
to withdraw gas, a pipe B, provided with several notches in its extreme 
end, and with a cap B! with an internal screw-thread fitting on to the 
valve-plug, is screwed on to the latter, when the pipe will enter the 
valve-plug, press the valve down, and the gas will escape round the 
valve and through the notches in the end of the inserted pipe. When 
the supply is to be cut off, the pipe is unscrewed; the spring in the in- 
terior of the plug then reclosing the valve. 

The apparatus used for inserting the valve-plug in the main is shown in 
figs. 3,4, and 5—a longitudinal vertical section, a longitudinal horizontal 
section, and a plan of the part which carries the stop-cock. 

The valve-plug is screwed into the main while under pressure in the 
following manner :—A drilling apparatus is clipped on to the main by 
means of the hinge clip D, one arm of which is fitted into an oval open- 
ing C’ in the foot of the apparatus; while the other arm is fitted into 
an open slot on the opposite side of the foot. In this manner the clip 
adapts itself to the size of the main to be tapped. The body of the ap- 
paratus consists of a cylinder C, provided with a piston and a stop-cock 
K, the opening of which is large enough for the piston to pass through. 
The piston-rod M passes through a stuffing-box J in the lower part of 
the screw-clamp feeding device F F,' which is otherwise of the usual 
construction. Previous to the clipping on of the drill, a lead plate E is 
interposed between the foot of the cylinder C and the main. After the 
apparatus is clipped on, the piston is withdrawn, and a rose-bit L fitted 
an the latter, which is then replaced, clamped down and the hole drilled 
into themain. The piston is then drawn up; the stop-cock K turned to 
prevent escape ; and the piston entirely withdrawn. The stops K! K" on 
the valve seat serve to indicate the exact position of the cock; a pointer 
being screwed on to the latter. The rose-bit Lis now replaced by a tap 
N, to thread the hole bored into the main; and when this is done, the 
tap N is replaced by the valve-plug A, which is firmly screwed into the 
main, the lead plate E acting as packing to form a tight joint. The ap- 
paratus is now unfastened from the main, leaving the valve-plug therein. 


Ecoxomrzinc Gas.—Torkington, J.,and Ewins, J. A., of Birmingham 
and Torkington, C., of Kings Norton. No. 1551; Feb. 1, 1887. 
(8d.] 


This invention relates to means of economizing gas for lighting and 
heating purposes, by arranging in combination with the burner a cham- 
ber through which the gas passes, and by which the gas is heated on its 
way to the burner. The gas is thus caused to expand before issuing 
from the burner, which, together with its being heated before being 
ignited, causes it to be more effectually consumed,and thus effects economy 
and prevents smoke being formed. 


Fig. 1. 
aD 





















a Fig. 1 represents a heating chamber fora single burner; fig. 2, a 
uplex or cluster-light burner arrangement, by which means any num- 
ber of lights and 


as many heating chambers may be employed. 





~ 





In fig. 1 A is the heating chamber, and B the internal pipe leading to 
the burner. C is the pipe which conveys gas from the meter. In fig. 2 
the chamber A is attached to a way-piece constructed for as many lights as 
required ; the gas-supply pipe G being screwed into it at one end, and an 
internal way-piece (having corresponding pipes B) into the opposite end in 
such manner that a space H for the passage of gas is left, in order that 
all the pipes C may be freely supplied. The gas passes into the cham- 
ber A; from thence into the smaller internal pipe B, which supplies the 
burner. Upon the gas being ignited, the chamber A (being situated over 
the burner) becomes heated ; and the gas passing through (as described) 
is heated, and caused to expand and its volume increased. 


Gas-Burners.—Crastin, C., of Hornsey Road, London. 
Feb. 15, 1887. [84d.] 

This invention refers to a combination with oil-lamp and gas-burners 
of a box or chamber, perforated on its underside, and forming a kind of 
deflector in communication with the central or other air-passage of the 
lamp or burner for the purpose of obtaining more perfect combustion, 
combined with steadiness and better shape of flame. 


No, 2379.; 











The illustration shows the improvements applied to a gas-burner, 

F is an additional deflector, and G are the perforations above alluded 
to on the underside of the box or chamber. H is the tube carrying the 
box or chamber as well as the usual deflector; the tube leading to the 
central air-passage D of the burner, and forming a communication 
between the latter and the additional deflector. This box or chamber 
forming the deflector is preferably made of some refractory material 
(fire.clay, steatite, or porcelain), which will become highly heated by its 
contact with the flame of the lamp). The tube H extends below the 
central air-passage of the burner, where it is advantageously formed 
with a trumpet-mouth as shown. I is the usual gallery ; and J the glass 
chimney of the lamp. 


Cees —aeatng, C. G., of Liverpool. No. 4160; March 19, 1887. 
8 


[{8d. 

This invention has reference to apparatus for regulating the supply of 
gas to gas-engines; and its objects are to prevent any fluctuation of the 
gas in the mains from which the engines obtain their supply, as well as 
provide for automatically closing the inlet-valve in the event of the gas- 
bag bursting, or of the engine stopping when the gas-cock is open, 







Fig. 2 























Fig. 1 is a transverse section of the apparatus, and fig. 2 a front view 
with the diaphragm removed. 

The apparatus is composed of a cast-iron box A, one side of which is 
formed of a flexible disc or diaphragm B, secured to the rim of the box 
by means of a ring C. The gas-inlet D is at the upper part; and the 
outlet E to the engine at the lower part. Inside the upper part of the 
box, at the point I’, is pivoted a lever G, the lower end of which is oppo- 
site the middle of the diaphragm ; while the upper end, by means of the tail 
or continuation H, actuates the gas-inlet valve I. The lower end of the 
lever G is shown as bent, and fitted with a convex plate K, so as to offer 
a sufficiently large surface tothe diaphragm. To any suitable part of the 
lever is attached, by means of the rod or link L, a cataract or dash-pot, 
which may be made in the usual way—that is to say, ofa piston M work- 
ing somewhat freely in a cylinder N, as shown; or it may comprise a 
flexible diaphragm, having a small hole to allow the gas to pass from 
one side to the other. The valve I has a weight P placed upon it (or is 
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otherwise made sufficiently heavy) to overcome the lever G when this is 
not pushed inwards by the diaphragm. , 

The action of the apparatus is as follows :—At starting, the box A 
will be full of gas ; the diaphragm B will be distended; the inlet-valve 
I will be closed; and the lower end of the lever G will bear against the 
diaphragm—all as in fig. 1. When the engine draws gas from the box 
through the outlet E, the diaphragm retracts, and carries with it the end 
of the lever that bears against it. The opposite end—the tail H of this 
lever—is thus caused to open the gas-inlet valve I to allow more gas to 
enter the box. The more the gas is drawn from the box, the less distended 
will the diaphragm become ; and the more will the lever G be pushed 
inwards, and the wider will the gas-inlet I be opened. The cataract 
prevents the lever G returning quickly; so that the diaphragm B, on 
again becoming distended by the inlet of gas, leaves it. Then, as the 
diaphragm again moves in, it comes against and again pushes in the 
lever. The movements of the lever, and consequently of the inlet-valve 
I, are thus reduced to a minimum; so that a constant stream of gis, 
according to the average position of the lever, is always flowing into the 
box, while the movements of the diaphragm may be considerable. 

In the event of the gas-bag or the flexible diaphragm bursting, or of 
the engine stopping when the gas-cock is open, the inlet-valve will 
automatically close by gravity ; because the weight P thereon overcomes 
the power of the lever G, which has ceased to be acted on by the inward 
movement of the diaphragm. 


Senr-Recuiatina Gas-Burners.—Fahrig E., of Stamford Hill, London. 
No. 15,950; Nov. 19, 1887. [6d.] 
Sectional elevations of one form of the burner constructed according to 
this invention is shown in figs. 1 and 2; while fig. 3 illustrates a modifi- 
cation of the arrangement. 





The main gas-burner and the burner for the pilot flame are both 
protected by a guard E; while the inlet side of the cock is provided with 
a single channel G, and the plug of the burner also has a single passage 
H. Lis a channel for conveying the gas to the main burner; and J that 
for conducting it to the pilot burner. There are two small grooves 
formed in the plug, in the same plane as the passage H ; the grooves 
being of such length that when the plug is in the position shown in fig. 2, 
one groove will establish communication between the channel G and the 
passage H of the plug, and the other one between the passage H and the 


channel J, so that gas can pass from the inlet channel G to the burner. ° 


In order that the quantity of gas passing to the burner shall be very 
small, either one or other of the grooves gradually becomes shallower and 
narrower as it recedes from the passage H, as shown in figs. land 2; the 
smallest portion being immediately below the channel J when the plug is 
in the position indicated in fig. 2. This formation of the groove also 
has the advantage that upon further turning the plug it allows an 
increased quantity of gas to pass to the burner, so that the length of the 
flame of the latter will be increased sufficiently to light the gas at the 
burner when the gas issues therefrom. It thus renders the employment 
of a regulating screw unnecessary. 

In the modification of the invention shown in fig. 3, one of the grooves 
is dispensed with; the passage H of the plug being, in this case, made 
somewhat larger at one end than heretofore, in order to allow it to com- 
municate with the passage J. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

» + Scr, T., and Crane, A,, “‘ Improvements in gas-lamps.” 

eb. 10. 

2096.—Dixsmore, J. H. R. ‘Improvements in the mannfacture of 
illuminating gas, and in apparatus employed therein.” Feb. 11. 

2162.—Hawkins, J. G., and Barron, J., “‘ Improvements in regulat- 
ing gas-burners.”’ Feb. 13. 

2200.—Witt1amson, T., “ Improvements in gas-producers,’’ Feb, 14, 

2232.—Wetts, C., and Pauierr, J. B., “Improvements in hot-air 
motors heated by gas.’’ Feb. 14. 

2243,—Cuaret, J., ‘‘ Improvements in liquid-meters.”—Feb, 14. 

2271.—BieaspaLe, H., and Hargraves, F., “Improvements in the 
construction of steam, gas, or other engines.” Feb. 15, 

2273.—Jounson, H. T., ‘“‘ Improvements in gas-lamps for increasing 
illuminating power and to improve ventilation.”” Feb. 15. 

2282.—Ry.ance, F., W., and J., ‘‘ Improvements in or relating to the 
obtaining or production of certain bye-products {in the manufacture of 
gas from coal.’’ Feb. 15. 
7 — J. B., “Improvements in fire-clay gas-retorts.’’ 

eb. 16. 

2324,—Saut, D. H., ‘‘ An improved gas-fire applicable to slow-combus- 
tion or other fire-grates.”’ Feb. 16. 

2338.—Baxter, J., “‘ Improvements in gas-lamp lighters,’ Feb. 16. 

2352.—Watiwork, R., ‘Improvements in self-generating gas or 
vapour burners applicable for lighting and heating purposes,” Feb. 16. 

2370.—Lez, R. A., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-burners.” Feb. 16. 

2373.—Srern, W., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-lamps with heated air and 
gas feed, and in burners or gas-feed nozzles therefor.” Feb. 16. 

2378.—Brown, W., ‘‘Improyements in apparatus for carburetting air 
or gas.” Feb. 16. 
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Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents,) 


THE PAYMENT OF COMMISSIONS TO GAS MANAGERS, 

Sir,—So disastrous do I believe to be the wholesale adoption of g 
general charge of malfeasance against the whole class of gas officials, 
and so destructive to the prestige and self-respect of a body of men whom 
I decline to believe to be deserving of such reproach, that I think it ig 
more than ever desirable—for the sake of the innocent, who rest under 
a cruel and unrighteous stigma—that the wrong-doers, or the chief of 
them, should be brought to book ; and, following the lines of your later 
article, I advocate the formation of a Guarantee Committee of gag 
officials, numbering say twelve or twenty (of whom I desire to be one 
to undertake the risk and expense of exposing some half-dozen of the 
leading men whom the evidence you possess—and which you claim to 
justify your articles—will sufficiently implicate. There will surely be 
no difficulty in getting such a guarantee ; and it is better that any 
number of guilty be punished, rather than a large number of innocent 
men suffer under an odious suspicion, It appears to me that this ig 
the only thorough way of testing the question, and of thoroughly deal. 
ing with the alleged malpractice. 

While writing, I wish to clear the last part of my former letter from 
misapprehension. While I deprecate a gas engineer having shares in 
trading companies dealing with gas undertakings, I by no means sug. 
gest that those whose valuable inventions are deservedly much used and 
in great request should not receive their proper royalties in reward of 
their invention. A man hasan indefensible property in the fruit of his 


own genius. Hy. E. Jones, 
Gas-Works, Stepney, Feb. 20, 1888. x. He. Jouss 


S1r,—There still seems to be much difference of opinion as to what 
extent the ‘commission ’’ system is practised; and we should therefore 
be glad if you could find room for a few remarks which may partially 
account for this divergence. ; : 

During a connection with gas companies extending over a period of 
more than 40 years, we have, of course, known of many cases of com. 
mission being received, and have ourselves been asked for it, either 
openly or by hints. The majority, however, of those who have so asked 
us (being, of course, refused) have continued to give us their orders ; 
showing that many gas engineers will take a commission which, in their 
individual case, does not effect the cost of the articles, but would not 
allow it to influence them against their judgment, or to the prejudice 
of their employers. 

Those firms, therefore, who have been in the habit of giving commis- 
sions (often unsolicited) take it for granted that they would not be able 
to obtain orders without, and assume quite incorrectly that the majority 
of engineers require it; whereas those firms who do not give a commis- 
sion find it so seldom asked for that they conclude there are few engi- 
neers who would accept it. 

We should like to add, for the consideration of those who are now 
thinking of starting on a new basis, that our experience leads us to be- 
lieve the apprehension of any serious loss of business through not giving 
commissions is a fallacy. 

Putting aside those engineers who will give their orders whether a 
commission is allowed or not, it is our opinion that those who prefer to 
deal with firms who do not give any commission are decidedly in the 
majority over those who only place their orders where it can be obtained. 


Bermondsey, Feb. 16, 1888. Baran Donxm & Co, 





THE BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS RELATING TO GAS 
UNDERTAKINGS. 

Sir,—I will not help to divert attention from the point in dispute, or 
lower the tone of the discussion on the above subject, by reference to in- 
dividual cases, beyond saying that the case of Sheffield, which was 
quoted in the article in last week’s JournaL as one example favourable to 
the companies, might easily be capped by others, taken equally at 
‘‘ hazard,” showing far more favourably on the side of the local autho- 
rities—as, for instance, those of Glasgow and Leeds, where a very large 
increase of business has been met without any addition at all to the 
capital account ; while your comparison of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany with Birmingham (taken, as you say, at ‘‘ hazard ’’) makes me more 
than ever satisfied with my share of the responsibility for the expendi- 
ture described as unfavourable to the local authorities. If you will only 
be so good as to continue year by year the comparison you have s0 
happily commenced, the reasons for my satisfaction will, I feel assured, 
become more ard more apparent, 

I do not wonder at your having been startled into an examination 
of the figures I laid before your readers as representing the expenditure 
of the companies in 1886. I admit the accuracy of your correction of 
these, which, however, leaves them almost, if not quite, as startling as 
before. 

I am accused of having ‘‘ shifted my ground and obscured the true 
issue ’’ because of the occasional omission of the word ‘ capital ’’ where 
it ought to have been employed in my two previous letters. This accu- 
sation is amusingly indicative of a mind not wholly unpractised in 
the arts which are so carefully exposed; but I hasten to assure the 
writer that I am absolutely innocent of any idea of competing with him 
in this direction. Whatever laxity of expression I may have been 
guilty of, I can truly say that my references have throughout 
been intended to apply to capital expenditure, and to nothing else. 
In my last letter I was able to show that the capital expenditure 
of the local authorities included in the 1882 return has since 
that date been less than that of the companies by £1 3s. 3d. per 
additional ton of coal carbonized. This, at any rate, is true as 
respecting 149 local authorities out of 165 at present possessing gas 
undertakings; and, therefore, if your argument be sound, the fault lay 
with the remaining 16. Have these been so lavish in their expenditure 
as to turn the scale against the majority, and justify your criticism? 
or are the figures which you quote as the outlay of the local authorities 
since 1882 to be explained as a mere matter of account? Surely the 
latter is the true statement of the case. In my letter dated Dec, 7, 1886, 
I mentioned ten transfers which I had been able to trace, the aggregate 
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STATISTICS referred to in the Inaugural Address of Mr. HENRY HACK, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the Salt 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS RELATING TO ALL AUTHORIZED GAS UNDERTAKINGS IN THE UNITED KINGDO) 
THOSE OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES FOR THE YEARS 1882 AND 1886. 


(The Figures printed in black type relate to Local Authorities. 








































































































» 
Total Capital paid up—viz., Share, Loan, Total Amount of Money borrowed, . . : ‘ant ; 
‘ Coals Carbonized. Capital Expenditure per Ton of 
and Debenture Stock, plus Amount of | inciyaing Capitalized Value of Annuities 1 8 ni a 
Premium realized by Sales of Shares under Tons. Coals Carbonized. 
Auction Clauses. (not deducting Amount repaid.) 
1882. 1886. Increase. 1882. 1886. Increase. 1882. 1886. 1882. 1886. 1882. 1886. 1882. 
— —_ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ | £s8.4d £8.4.|£ 8. d. 
England and Wales...... 30,215,488 | 33,272,240 3,056,752 14,500,161 16,680,499 2,180,338 | 4,693,858 | 5,492,700 | 1,936,480 | 2,373,395] 610 6) 6 210/79 7 
ND dai cuceccke 371,410 470,198 98,788 | 2,252,822 | 2,447,347 194,525 101,967 130,202 347,298 417,806} 31210) 312 9 6 g g 
“a 
DRG iiwhwceeeenkhos 919,642 1,226,501 306,859 573,200 595,200 22,000 132,870 155,064 68,284 88,564} 618 5| 718 2) 8 710 
United Kingdom........ 31,506,540 | 34,968,939 | 3,462,399 | 17,326,183 19,723,046 2,396,863] 4,928,695 | 5,777,966 2,352,062 | 2,879,765] 6 9 7| 629\7 7 4 
| 
| Cubic Feet of Gas Made per Ton of Coal Cubic Feet of Gas Sold per Ton of Coals Percentage of Unaccounted for Gas, including T 
| Carbonized. Carbonized. Amount consumed on Works. 
| | | 
| 1882. 1886. 1882. 1886. 1882. 1886. 1882. | 1886. 1882, 1886, 1882, 1886. 1882. 1886. Increa 
England and Wales..... | 10,043 10,231 9,820 10,084 9,260 9,431 8,996 9,256 8:0 78 8:3 82 43,454,981 | 51,803,035 8,348 
Ee eee 9,940 9,702 | 10,045 9,740 8,884 8,580 8,773 | 8,590 10-0 116 12°7 118 905,982 | 1,117,008 211 
en oe 9,067 10,240 10,610 9,902 8,460 | 8,960 9,670 9,180 6°7 12°5 88 7:3 1,123,996 1,389,716 26; 
SEE a a. oO eee ae al 7 = es Se, I a 
United Kingdom........ | 10,014 | 10,220 9,873 10,029 9,230 9,399 | 8,983 9,157 7°85 80 9°0 8°69 45,484,910 | 54,309,760, 8,824 
Increase in Number of Public Lamps Total Number d 
Total Number of Consumers and Increase in the Four Years from 1882 to 1886. ‘ a 
in Four Years from 1882 to 1886, Gas Unde 
| | | | | Inerease | Increase | 1 
P t. Per cent. - 
1882, 1886. Increase. Py hoa 1882. 1866, Increase. in 4 years. a pe =. — ber — 1882. 1886, 
a —— = 
| eh 4 
| J 
England and Wales...... 969,743 | 1,037,486 67,743 7:0 642,726 | 721,174 | 78,448 12°2 29,716 142 =| Ss 15,425 | 15°0 354 | 878 
| ener 64,378 | 70,970 6,592 10-2 254,704 254,575 | 129 0°05 2,158 23°0 2479 | 82 8 4 
Trelend ..cccccccceccers 20,888 | 25,441 4,553 | 21°8 19,532 20,731 1,199 61 1,898 28°0 934 19°4 8 8 
vo Se 7 ae oe _ i 
| | . + t 
United Kingdom ........ | 1,055,009 | 1,138,897 78,888 75 | 916,962 996,480 | 79,158 86 33,772 15-0 | 18,838 | 133 365 390 
\ | \ 
Total gas sold, as above— { 
o Thousands. Thousands. —_ , » j 
1886.—Companies , 54,309,760 * Exclusive of companies whose ca 
Local authorities | = 80,680,470 


26,370,710 | 
45,484,910 
21,129,033 } 


1882,—Companies A Exclusive of the 15 transfers effeq 


Local authorities 66,613,943 


aa t Including companies taken over 
14,066,527 


Being 21:1 per cent. in the four years, or 5 per cent. per annum compound. t Average for England and Ireland, 


Increase B In every case the local discounts 
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L AUTHORIZED GAS UNDERTAKINGS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM BELONGING TO 
OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES FOR THE YEARS 1882 AND 1886. 


(The Figures printed in black type relate to Local Authorities. 








































































































4 : _ . Capital 
Coals Carbonized. Capital Expenditure per Ton of Expenditure | 
es ; Ton of Coal f 
Tons. Coals Carbonized. the increase 
between 1882 « 
1886. 
Be, 1882. | 1886. 1882, 1886. 1882. | 1886. 1882, 1886. on | 
| | 
ee = - — — ———_— — eS Se 
| zs. & £ sa. 4. £ s. d. £ s. d. £s. d. E ‘ 
} 
B38 | 4,693,858 | 5,492,700 | 1,936,480 | 2,373,395} 610 6) 6 210'797'70 7] 316 6/381 
| 
525 101,967 130,202 347,298 | 417,806] 31210) 312 9/6 9 9 517 2] 310 0/21 
00 132,870 | 155,064 68,284 | 88,564] 618 5/; 718 2} 8 710! 614 5]13 6 6/OL 
B63 | 4,928,695 | 5,777,966 2,352,062 | 2,879,765} 6 9 7; 6 29\7 74/617 0] 41 6/31 
nm of Coals Percentage of Unaccounted for Gas, including Total Gas Sold and Increase i 
Amount consumed on Works. Thousand: 
——— e - | ) 
Increase per cent. 
1886. 1882, 1886, 1882. | 1886. 1882. 1886. | Increase. 
| anne Per annun 
| years. compound 
= _ | 5 — 
9,256 8:0 78 8:3 82 43,454,981 | 51,803,035 8,348,054 19-2 44 
8,590 10-0 11-6 12:7 118 905,932 | 1,117,008 211,076 23 | 
| 
| 9,180 67 | 12°5 88 | 7-3 1,123,996 1,389,716 265,720 23°6 54 
_ . Si SS ataledl 
| } 
| 9,157 785 | 80 9:0 8:69 | 45,484,910 | 54,309,760| 8,824,850 193 43 
Increase in Number of Public Lamps Total Number of Authorized {Number 
11882 to 1886. Sliding 
in Four Years from 1882 to 1886, Gas Undertakings. cept 
| neem Increase [imerease| 
| Increase. in 4 years. —— oe pol na per nomad 1882. | 1886. 1882, 1826, 1882. | 
ete er — ays gg = _— 
ce - e 
4 | 78,448 122 29,716 14:2 15,425 15°0 354 | 378 121 132 66 
5 129 005 | 2158 23-0 2,479 | 82 8 | 4] 24 27 
| } 
l 1,199 61 1,898 28-0 934 | 19°4 8 8 | 4 5 2 
= a i iene en a ae a es roe: 
Iie es 7° t 
79,158 86 33,772 15-0 18,838 13? 365 | 390 149 164 68 
Notes. 
ands. Thousands. P , : : 
,760) * Exclusive of companies whose capital for water and gas is no 
710) = 80,680,470 





66,613,943 


14,066,527 





A Exclusive of the 15 transfers effected since 1882. 
t Including companies taken over by The Gaslight and Coke C 
B In every case the local discounts and meter-rents have been c 


{ Average for England and Ireland, ex Scotland. 
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-Works of the Birmingham Corporation, 
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Capital : * Ameuns of 
Senanliee per ae Percentage of Premium Realized 
Ton of Coal for Capital which is Capital Sold under per Ton of Coals 

the increase we to Auction Clauses Carbonized by Sales 
eee and Auction Clauses. or by Tender. Fe sey Eemeenl 
om | A. 1882, 1886. 1882. 1886. 1882. 1886. 
— = J — ——___—__—__—_ — a 
exale s. d. s. d. | s. d. 
316 6/317 4 23:0 | 27 5-4 80 | 4 00! 410 
| 
310 0 2 10 2 21°0 21 13°4 21°0 5 90) 8 8 
13 6 6/012 49] 66 | 28 2-3 55 | 0 13/ 2 4 
| 
| pens 9 | 
416 13 10 7 23:0 27 54 | 8:0 3 110) 410 
id and Increase in the Four Years from 1882 to 1886. 
Thousands of Cubic Feet. 
ease per cent. | Increase per cent. 
1882. 1886. Increase, par 
some, | Sraapeaee In 4 years. Compound. 
fy si ine eaten ae” a = 
"2 | 44 | 17,421,733 21,968,812 4,547,080 26 OC 6 
3 | 3,047,029 | 3,588,843, 541,813 17 4 
| 
6 | 5 660,271 813,055 152,784 23 54 
"3 43 | 21,129,033 26,370,710 | 5,241,677 25 | 54 
{Number to which inating P: {G Price=t Gas 
Sliding Scale Illuminating Power of Gas. per 1000 Cubie Feet 
Clauses are Candles. to Private 
Applicable. Consumers. 
| | 
876 1882, 1886. 1882. | 1886. 1882. 1886, 1886. 1886, 
SS 
ail ‘a ia 
| | s.d. js. d. 
132 66 98 | 160 | 162 | 164 | 173 | 8108/3 5:14 
27 27-2 25°8 | 27°7 27°3 4 57/4 04 
5 2 3 16°8 16°3 168 17°2 4 65/4 80 
ane ; ; ME eee 2S eee FI 
164 68 101 16:0 16°2 16°5 17°3 811118 64 
Nores. 


er and gas is not separated. 


82. 


ght and Coke Company and the South Metropolitan Company. 


nts have been omitted from the calculation. 
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yalue of which, as recorded in the local authorities’ return, amounted to 
£640,401; and I find that the most important of them—five in num- 
ber—represent a capital of £609,444. Taking these as an illustration, 
their aggregate value, according to the returns relating to companies 
issued in the year immediately preceding their transfer, was about 
£330,000, which deducted from the above amount leaves £279,444, 
representing the difference, or thereabouts, between the share capital 
and the capitalized value of the annuities guaranteed by the purchasing 
authorities. It is this amount of £279,444—which nobody has either 
geen or handled, which cannot be charged against the local authorities 
as having been expended by them, in any shape or form, for the purpose 
of meeting the natural expansion of their business, but which repre- 
sents simply the price they paid the companies for acquiring their 
business, and does not even fractionally increase the burden upon the 
undertaking—which I say ought to be excluded from any fair com- 

ison between the expenditure upon the two classes of undertakings, 
Pat which you, who have always so laudably upheld the value of gas 
undertakings, are of opinion should now be cast as a reproach in the 
teeth of the purchasing authorities. Oh! fie, Mr. Editor. 


Birmingham, Feb. 18, 1888. Cuas. Hunt. 





TESTING THE QUALITY OF GAS AT VARIOUS POINTS ON 
THE WORKS. 

Sr,—I have read with great pleasure the very practical suggestions 
contained in the article in the Journat for the 7th inst., under the title 
of “‘ Work for the Research Committee of The Gas Institute.’’ It may 
interest you to know that for the past two years all the stations of the 
British Gaslight Company, Limited, have made monthly reports on the 
impurities contained in the gas at various points in its passage through 
the works; thus showing what amount of work is done by each appa- 
ratus. I enciose herewith our last monthly return. 

Norwich, Feb. 13, 1888. F. E. Linarnea, Engineer and Manager. 


[ENcLosuRE. ] 


The return accompanying the foregoing letter gives, in grains per 100 
cubic feet, the following particulars as to the impurities contained in the 
gas -— 

Total carbonic acid at the inlet to the scrubbers. 
= as at the main inlet to the purifiers. 

Total sulphur—i.e., sulphur existing as sulphuretted hydrogen, 
together with the sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Total sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen at the 
main inlet to the purifiers. 

Total sulphuretted hydrogen at the main inlet to the purifiers. 

Average sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen after 
leaving the purifiers. 





THE SUNDAY LABOUR QUESTION AT BELFAST, 

Sin,—On page 244 of the Journat for the 7th inst. there is a report of 
the proceedings of the Belfast Town Council relating to Sunday labour 
in the gas-works, in which the statement is made that it is ‘‘ impossible 
at present to reduce work on Sundays. If a sum of £50,000 or £60,000 
were expended, they might look forward to being able to do so.’”’ This 
can hardly be on the authority of Mr. Stelfox, for a suggestion of 
his is quoted, to the effect that from March to October inclusive the 
plant will be sufficiently extensive to permit a portion of Sunday labour 
being stopped. I am therefore driven to the conclusion that Mr. Stelfox 
is anxious to give this boon to the men, but that the small difficulties 
have become so greatly magnified in the eyes of some members of the 
Council as to frighten them from making the attempt. I fear also that 
such a statement of the cost will deter others from adopting the system 
of stopping gas making during the twelve day hours of Sunday. 

There is an impression that the suspension of gas making on Sundays 
is general; but I was surprised to hear, a short time ago, that an impor- 
tani Suburban Gas Company worked the stokers just the same on 
Sundays as on other days—a Company, too, where the Engineer takes a 
genuine interest in the welfare of his men. The fact that Sunday labour 
is not universally suspended is the reason for my troubling you with this 
letter, in which I wish to show that under no ordinary circumstances 
could it involve an expenditure of capital anything approaching that 
which is said to be necessary at Belfast. 

I find from the parliamentary returns that in Belfast about 80,000 tons 
of coals are used in the year; requiring probably 400 through retorts in 
the depth of winter, with a maximum make of some 4 million cubic feet 
of gasa day, These figures, of course, are only approximate ; but they 
are probably not far from the truth—near enough, at any rate, for the 

urpose of the argument. Ido not suppose the gasholder storeage at 

fast is less than 75 per cent. of the maximum make, or 3 million cubic 
feet ; but if it is 75 ,.per cent., to bring it up to 100 per cent. would 
require another gasholder of a million cubic feet capacity, which cer- 
tainly ought to be constructed for something less than £15,000. And 
supposing they have no surplus retorts (which is most unlikely), and that 
in the depth of winter every retort is in action, to stop working on 
Sundays for twelve hours would render additional retorts necessary to 
the extent of one-thirteenth part of the whole; that is, if 400 retorts, 
working 168 hours, are necessary, 430 would be required if they were 
worked only 156 hours, Under the old system, rather less gas was made 
day by day than was used. This was a frequent source of trouble and 
anxiety to the manager, and of loss to the undertaking, when any ab- 
normal demand arose. As a rule, the gasholders were brought very low 
by Saturday night, and were replenished on Sunday. By the new system, 

Owever, rather more gas is made day by day than is consumed; the 
gasholders are full on Saturdays ; and there is a surplus to tide over the 
period of suspended labour on Sunday. If Belfast has not a spare retort, 
and their storeage is only 75 per cent. of the maximum make, it is in- 
credible that anything approaching an expenditure of £50,000, or even 
of £20,000, can be required to enable them to suspend working on 
Sundays—for they must have ample purifying power. But should their 
a8 making and storing plant be in this deficient condition (which I 
cannot suppose to be possible with such ablemanagement ashas prevailed 
in that town for so many years under the Stelfoxes), then, apart alto- 
gether from the question of Sunday labour, large extensions of plant are 





imperatively necessary to enable the working to be carried on with 
efficiency, economy, and comfort. 

It has generally been found that a properly-appointed gas-works, with 
a reasonable margin of power, can, without difficulty and without extra 
capital expenditure, suspend working during the daytime on Sundays. 
The matter is perfectly practicable ; and, being so, there can be no justi- 
fication for directors or committeemen depriving their humbler fellow- 
men of the divinely appointed day of rest. 

In conclusion, I would commend to the attention of your readers the 
noble words on this subject in the address of the President of the 
Southern District Association of Gas Managers. They will be found at 
the bottom of page 279 of last week’s JouRNAL. G. Livesey 

Tunbridge Wells, Feb. 18, 1888. meas 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Fes. 13. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the House that the Examiners had 
certified that the Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills hed 
been complied with:—Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill, Barnstaple 
Water Bill, Bristol Water Bill, Brymbo Water Bill, Chingford and Seward- 
stone Lighting Bill, Draycott Gas Bill, Drighlington Gas Bill, Edinburgh 
and Leith Corporations’ Gas Bill, Edinburgh and Leith Gas Bill, Falkirk 
and District Water hill, Folkestone Water Bill, Frodsham Gas and Water 
Bill, Fylde Water Bill, Glasgow Corporation Bill, Grand Junction Water 
Bill, Halifax Corporation Water Bill, Hamilton Water Bill, Helston and 
Porthleven Water Bill, Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill, Hexham Local Board 
Bill, Hinckley Local Board Water Bill, Kent Water Bill, Keswick Gas Bill, 
Lancaster Corporation Bill, Limpsfield and Oxted Water Bill, Llanelly 
Local Board Bill, London Sea Water Supply Bill, Longton Corporation 
Water Bill, Nelson Local Board Bill, Newport (Mon.) Corporation Water 
Bill, North Staffordshire Water Bill, Perth Water and Gas Bill, Riddings 
District Gas Bill, South Lincolnshire Fen Water Bill, South Staffordshire 
Water Bill, Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill, Stockton and Middles- 
a Corporations’ Water Bill, Uckfield Water Bill, West Surrey Water 

i 





The Examiners reported that the Standing Orders applicable to the 
ema Local Board (Division of District) Bill had not been complied 
with. 


Tuerspay, Fes. 14. 

The following Bills were presented and read the first time :—Edinburgh 
and Leith Corporations’ Gas Bill, Falkirk and District Water Bill, Glasgow 
Corporation Bill, Hamilton Water Bill, Hinckley Local Board Water Bill, 
Lincoln Corporation Bill, Longton Corporation Water Bill, North Stafford- 
shire Water Bill, Perth Water and Gas Bill. 

The following Bills were presented, read the first time, and referred to 
the Examiners :—Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill, Drighlington Gas 
Bill, Fylde Water Bill, Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill, London Sea Water 
Supply Bill, Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill. 


Tuurspay, Fes, 16. 
The Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Company Bill and the South Stafford- 
shire Water Bill were presented, read the first time, and referred to the 
Examiners. 





Fray, Fes, 17. 
The South Lincolnshire Fen Water Bill was presented, and read the first 
time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Fes. 13. 
The petitions were presented for the following Bills, which were ordered 
to be brought in :— 
Barnstaple Water Bill, by Viscount Ebrington and Mr. Pitt-Lewis. 
Bristol Water Bill, by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Lewis Fry. 
Brymbo Water Bill, by Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Stanley Leighton. 
Draycott Gas Bill, by Sir Walter Foster and Mr. Roe. 
Folkestone Water Bill, by Sir E. Watkin and Viscount Folkestone. 
Frodsham Gas and Water Bill, by Mr. Tollemache and Mr. Brunner. 
Grand Junction Water Bill, by General Goldsworthy, Mr. Aird, and 
Mr. Jeffreys. 
Halifax Corporation Water Bill, by Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Shaw. 
Helston and Porthleven Water Bill, by Mr. Bolitho, and Mr. Bickford- 
Smith. 
Hexham Local Board Bill, by Sir Matthew White Ridley ard Mr. 
MacInnes. 
Kent Water Bill, by Viscount Lewisham and Mr. Mills. 
Keswick Gas Bill, by Lord Muncaster and Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
Lancaster Corporation Bill, by Mr. Tomlinson and Mr. Ainslie. 
Limpsfield and Oxted Water Bill, by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Mr. Cubitt, 
and Mr. Bonsor. 
Llanelly Local Board Bill, by Mr. Pugh and Mr. Walter Powell. 
Nelson Local Board Bill, by the Marquis of Hartington,Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, and Mr. Addison. 
a (Mon.) Corporation Water Bill, by Mr. F. Morgan and Mr. 
rice, 
Riddings District Gas Bill, by Mr. Wardle and Mr. Barnes. 
Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations’ Water Bill, by Mr. Dodds 
and Mr. I. Wilson. 
Uckfield Water Bill, by Admiral Field and Mr. A Gathorne-Hardy. 
West Surrey Water Bill, by Mr. Cubitt and Mr. Hankey. 





Tuespay, Fes. 14. 

The following Bills were presented, read the first time, and referred to 
the Examiners :—Barnstaple Water Bill, Bristol Water Bill, Brymbo 
Water Bill, Draycott Gas Bill, Folkestone Water Bill, Frodsham Gas and 
Water Bill, Grand Junction Water Bill, Kent Water Bill, Keswick Gas 
Bill, Limpsfield and Oxted Water Bill, Newport (Mon.) Corporation Water 
Bill, West Surrey Water Bill. 

The following Bills were presented, read the first time, and ordered for 
second reading :—Halifax Corporation Water Bill, Helston and Porthleven 
Water Bill, Hexham Local Board Bill, Lancaster Corporation Bill, Llanelly 
Local Board Bill, Nelson Local Board Lill, Riddings District Gas Bill, 
Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations’ Water Bill, Uckfield Water 


Bill. 
LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

The House went into Committee to consider a motion by Sir R. FowLer 
— That the Chairman be directed to move the House that leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to further continue and appropriate the London Coal and 
Wine Duties.” The motion was agreed to, and the resolution reported to 
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the House, when the Bill was ordered to be brought in by Sir R. Fowler, 
Mr. Baring, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Colonel Hughes, Mr. Webster, Colonel 
Duncan, Mr. Seager Hunt, and Mr. Wootton Isaacson. This was subse- 
quently done, and the Bill read the first time; the second reading being 
ordered for the 28th inst. 

BOROUGH FUNDS. 

A Bill to amend an Act of the 35 and 36 Vict., cap. 91, entitled “ An Act 
to authorize the application of Funds of Municipal Corporations and other 
Governing Bodies in certain cases,” was ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Woodall, Mr. R. Chamberlain, Mr. Picton, Sir A. Rollit, and Mr. Wood- 
head. This was subsequently done, and the Bill read the first time; the 
second reading being fixed for the 29th inst. 

Wepnespay, Fes. 15. 
BOROUGH FUNDS (IRELAND), 

A Bill to amend and extend to Ireland the Municipal Corporations 
(Borough Funds) Act was brought in by Mr. Murphy, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
Mr. T. Harrington, and Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, and read the first time; the 
second reading being fixed for March 27. 


WATER SUPPLY OF THE COUNTRY. 

Sir H. Roscoz gave notice that on Monday, Feb. 20, he would ask the 
First Lord of the 'lreasury whether his attention had been called to the 
letters which have recently appeared in The Times on the question of the 
water supply of the country; and whether, in view of the opinions 
expressed by Sir John Lawes and other eminent authorities as to the pos- 
sible danger of a water famine occurring during dry summers, and in view 
of the vast importance of the question of the proper storeage of water 
throughout the kingdom, the Government will consider the advisability 
of appointing a Royal Commission to inquire and report to Parliament 
on the whole question. 


Frimay, Fes. 17. 
A petition against the Bristol Water Bill was presented from the Duke 
of Cleveland. 








Fire aT THE Quesec Gas-Works.—Intelligence was received from 
Toronto last Thursday to the effect that the Quebec Gas-Works were on 
fire. According to later particulars, it appears that the fire originated in 
the meter-house, and that there were two explosions, which partially 
destroyed the roof. The firemen, however, succeeded in overcoming the 
flames before much damage was done. 


BraprorpD Corporation Gas Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Bradford 
Town Council last pee A Alderman Priestman gave some particulars 
in regard to the work of the Gas Committee for the past half year. He 
said there had been an increase of £800 in the amount received for coke, 
for tar of £1200, and for ammoniacal liquor of £1600. On the other side, 
there had been carbonized £600 worth more coal, and £650 more had been 
laid out on repairs; and the expenditure included £1700 which might 
fairly have been put to capital, and so increased the profits. This was for 
putting a New top on one of the gasholders. The sinking fund amounted 
to £900 more than last year; and they were paying off much more rapidly 
on the new loans. The result was that they had made a profit of £16,744, 
as against £18,289 in the corresponding six months, or about £1500 less 
than in 1886, notwithstanding that they had given back to the consumers 
£5600 in the shape of a reduction in the price of gas. If the £1700 already 
mentioned had been put to the capital account instead of to revenue, the 
profits would have been £200 more than in 1886. 


Tue Sout STAFFORDSHIRE WATER Bitut.—Last Thursday, the share- 
holders of the South Staffordshire Water Company, at a special general 
meeting convened for the purpose, considered and approved of the Bill 
which the Directors are promoting this session. The Chairman (Mr. 
Frank James) explained that their primary object was to obtain consolida- 
tion and uniformity of rating throughout the entire district; and at the 
same time to submit a reasonable schedule of charges to which they hoped 
to get the sanction of Parliament. Another very important consideration 
was to ask Parliament to define—so far, at any rate, as the district of the 
Company was concerned—the term “ annual value.” Everyone’s rights 
under the Company’s old Act of Parliament were reserved to them under 
the now proposed measure; so that they did not look forward to any 
opposition on the part of — who possessed those rights. Subsequently 
an ordinary meeting was held, when the Directors’ report (an epitome of 
which appeared in the Journat last week) was adopted, and a dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the half year ending Dec. 31 last was 
declared. 

Caciiart Gas anD Water Company, Limitep.—The report of the Direc- 
tors of this Company to be presented to the shareholders at the twenty- 
second ordinary general meeting, to be held to-day, states that the receipts 
on revenue account for the past year amount to £21,637, and the expendi- 
ture to £8614; leaving, after the usual deductions for sinking fund and 
reserve fund, a net revenue for the year of £13,023. The amount avail- 
able for dividend, including the balance brought forward from the previous 
year, is £17,270, out of which an interim dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum was paid for the half year ending June 30, 1887, amounting to 
£4489, The Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1887, amounting to £6000; 
making a dividend for the year of 7 per cent., £10,489. They also recom- 
mend that a bonus of 5s. = share should be paid out of the accumulated 
balances of net revenue. This will amount to £1875, and leave to be carried 
forward a balance of £4905. The gas receipts from lighting show an 
increase of £255 11s. 1d.; and the water receipts have also slightly increased. 
The gas unaccounted for has averaged 4°6 per cent. of the make over the 
whole year—a considerably smaller percentage than for the previous year. 


Tue ProposeD PuRcHASE OF THE BouRNEMOUTH GAs AND WATER Works 
By THE Loca, AutTHority.—On Friday, the 10th inst., a public meeting was 
held in the new Town Hall, Bournemouth, for the purpose of considering 
the question of the proposed purchase by the town of the undertaking of 
the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company. Mr. E. W. Rebbeck, Chair- 
man of the Improvement Commissioners (who had called the meeting in 
compliance with a requisition), presided, and submitted a resolution ex- 
pressing consent to resolutions passed by the Bournemouth Commissioners 
to apply to Parliament for an Act authorizing the acquisition by them 
of the concern, and giving power to carry on and extend the undertak- 
ings, and defray the necessary expenses out of the general district rate. 
Mr. J, R. Ridley (Chairman of the Lighting Committee) seconded the 
motion ; giving details as to what had been done in several other towns. 
The Rev. J. R. Prettyman advised extreme caution in the matter; and Mr. 
Merritt expressed doubt as to whether the purchase would benefit the rate- 
payers to any appreciable extent. Mr. Tyrell, as a large consumer of gas, 
pointed out that if they had to fight an opposed Bill through Parliament, 
the cost would be enormous. Eventually, the Chairman promising that 
before any definite step was taken another public meeting should be called, 
the resolution was carried by a large majority. 





£ equl Intelligence. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPRAL, 
Tuespay, Fes. 14: 
(Before Lords Justices Corton, Linpiey, and Bowen.) 
THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY V. THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN Gag 
COMPANY. 
ALLEGED BREACH OF THE DISTRICTING ARRANGEMENTS, 

This was an action to restrain the defendants from committing ay 
alleged breach of the districting arrangements under which the gas supply 
of the Metropolis is conducted. The action was tried in August last, and 
judgment was entered for the defendants.* From this decision the plain. 
tiffs now appealed. 


The Right Hon. Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P., Sir Cuartes Russerz, 
Q.C., M.P., Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., Mr. R. 8S. Wricut, Mr. Hatpang, 
M.P., and Mr. DanckweErts, appeared for the J. the ArTorygy. 
GeneERat (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P.), Mr. W. H. Micnaet, Q.C., and 
Mr. Pryor represented the defendants. 

Sir H. James said this was an action to restrain the defendants from 
supplying gas within the district that had been allotted by statute to the 
plaintiffs, and within which the plaintiffs alleged that the defendants had 
no right to supply gas. The rights of the parties depended upon the con- 
struction to be put upon the Act of 1860, which was for the better regula. 
tion of the supply of gas to the Metropolis. There had been numerous 
amalgamations of different Gas Companies; but, speaking generally, it 
might be taken that the Companies represented by The Gaslight and Coke 
Company did substantially supply the northern part of the Metropolis 
with gas, and those which had been amalgamated with the South Metro. 
politan Gas Company supplied the southern part of the Metropolis. At 
one time different Companies supplied the same district—in fact, there 
was free trade, which resulted in great confusion; and agreements were 
entered into with certain of the Companies with the view of defining the 
district which each should serve. In the interest of the public, the Vestries 
promoted a Public Act; their reason being that, so long as competition 
existed, there would be a constant double opening of the roads in the 
Metropolis. Before the Act was passed, an agreement had been entered 
into, which was carried into effect by the Act, that a map should be drawn 
up and signed by the Right Hon. Thomas Henry Sutton Sotheron Estcourt, 
and deposited with the Clerk of the Peace. This act amounted to a legis. 
lative contract, which was generally found existing in Private Acts. Now, 
coming immediately to the Act itself, their Lordships would find in the 
recital that the territory of the London Gaslight Company was on the 
south of the River Thames; and, by an agreement made in 1883, the 

laintiffs amalgamated with this Company, and so acquired the area now 
in dispute. Then the South Metropolitan Company amalgamated with 
the Phoenix Gas Company ; and it was by virtue of those two amalgama- 
tions that the present dispute had arisen. The fact of the Companies 
being in existence, and supplying different parts of the Metropolis with 
gas, was mentioned in the recital. The recital then proceeded in these 
words: “ And the said Companies, instead of supplying the gas by several 
mains in the same district, have agreed, as far as possible, each one to con- 
fine its supply to a separate district, in order to economize capital, and 
avoid the too frequent opening of the public streets; and, subject to the 
provisions and restrictions of this Act, it is expedient that such districting 
should receive the sanction of Parliament.’ Section 2 incorporated the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847. Clause 4 was the interpretation clause. 
The word “ consumer” was stated to mean a person receiving a supply of 
gas from any Company; the word “district” was defined as meaning 
the district within which the Company was authorized to supply gas; and 
“premises” included public and private buildings, and other buildings, 
lands, and tenements whatsoever. By clause 12 the limits of each of the 
Companies were defined on four duplicate maps, which were deposited 
with the Clerks of the Peace for Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent. Then 
the Act provided that no other Company or person than the Company to 
whom such limits were for the time being assigned, or should hereafter 
be assigned, should supply gas for sale within these limits, unless autho- 
rized by Parliament so todo. Before proceeding further with the statute, 
he might state that the dispute arose in consequence of the South Metro- 
politan Company having supplied the South-Western Railway Company's 
works at Nine Elms. The plaintiffs had been in the habit of serving these 
works with gas, when some correspondence took place between the Rail- 
way Company and themselves upon the subject of a reduction. The effect 
of this was that, while there was a statutory control over the price of gas, 
the plaintiffs thought it was their duty to charge all customers the same 
rate; but the defendants took the view that they were entitled to make to 
large consumers an allowance by way of discount, which made a difference 
of 14d. per 1000cubic feet. The plaintiffs said they ought not, and would 
not, make such a reduction; but as the matter had to be decided upon 
its legal aspects, he did not wish to dwell on the right of the defendants 
to make the reduction. The Railway Company having arranged to be 
supplied with gas at a cheaper rate, the parties had attempted, by a flank 
movement, to evade the provisions of the Act in the following manner:— 
The defendants thought that if they placed a meter inside their own dis- 
trict, and passed the gas through to the territory of the plaintiffs, they 
were within the Act of Parliament and obeying the districting regulations. 
The whole of the gas used upon the works at Nine Elms was now supplied 
by the South Metropolitan Company through a meter situated no doubtin 
what was their own district, but directly it left the meter it was —— 
over The Gaslight and Coke Company’s territory, and thereconsumed. On 
behalf of the defendants, it would be contended that the districting regula- 
tions had been obeyed, as the supply of gas was to the meter; and that 
after it left the meter no one had a right to inquire into what district it 
went—in fact, that the meter was the terminus. , 

Lord Justice Bowen : Is it that the defendants pass the gas over their 
— into the plaintiffs’ district, or is it the Railway Company that 

o it 

Sir H. James said the mains which passed gas to the meter were laid by 
the South Metropolitan Company; and there was some contention as to 
whether the pipes beyond the meter had not also been laid by them. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL said his view of the facts was this—That 
practically in the plaintiffs’ territory all the pipes belonged to the Railway 
Company. A small — of them were, in fact, laid by the South Metro- 
politan Company when they agreed to furnish a supply. : 

Lord Justice Bowen: After the gas finds its way to the meter, it is on 
the Railway Company’s premises ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said that was his point. 

Sir H. James observed that the premises of the Railway Company were 
in the plaintiffs’ district. The pipes inside the works at Nine Elms were 





* See Journat, Vol. L., pp. 296, 837. 
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Iaid by the defendants; and if their contention was to prevail, all they | verbatim. He had now obtained the bill and answer in the case, so that 
would have to do, in order to supply gas to all London, would be to fix | they were able to see what were the exact facts. Justice Kekewich, in his 
eters round their own works, or near the circumference line. _ judgment, admitted that the case had been “knocked about” a good 
aa Justice LinpLey remarked that if the gas was supplied to a | deal; but with the facts now before them, they would be able to “ knock” 
L, man on his own land, he could do as he liked with it. it about considerably more. The case came before the Court on a motion 
gir H. James said what was intended by the districting arrangement | for an interim injunction; and, according to the report, it seemed to have 
was that each of the Companies should have territories allotted to them, | turned = the 54th section of the Act of 1860. It appeared from the 
which should be right and just according to the population or density of | answer that the Great Western Railway Company owned certain land at 
AS the buildings in the different districts. What had to be looked at was | Wormwood Scrubbs; and in the year 1858 (which was before the Dis- 
the supply to the premises where the gas was consumed. All through the | tricting Act), they entered into an agreement with a person of the name 
Act the distributing to the tp pected was dealt with—the vg Bas pre- | of Vaughan that he should construct certain works upon this ground. 
mises where the burning o the gas absolutely occurred. This being so, | The land was not within any of the districts touched by the Act of 1860. 
ca there arose the question, Was the gas delivered to the premises passing | Vaughan was to be the agent of the Great Western Company for the 
ply through the meter on for the purpose of being registered? Returning | manufacture of gas at this particular place ; and the Company could do 
and to the statute, it would be observed that section 14 provided that every | as they liked with the gas. The contract being entered into in 1858, it 
lai Gas Company supplying gas within any district should, as to any pre- | was afterwards assigned to one Vavaseur, and then to the West London 
= mises or street within such district not already supplied with gas, and | JunctionGas Company. The Imperial Gas Company sought to restrain 
which should lie within 50 yards of any existing main, furnish upon | the use of the gas manufactured at Wormwood Scrubbs at any place 
ELL, demand, at their own expense, a supply of gas for the purpose of being | within their district. When the case came before the Court of Appeal, 
ANE, used in or upon those premises. Section 18 said that every private con- | only one delivery was relied upon by the Imperial Gas Company—not 
NEY. sumer should, if so required in writing by the Gas ome oy consume | that there had not been actual delivery to the hotel at Paddington, but 
and the gas by meter; but any consumer might, if he thought fit, provide | that there was a probability of the intention being carried into effect; 
his own meter. In the Court below, there was great controversy as tothe | andan injunction was sought to prevent at any future time the Great 
rom meaning of the words “ supply gas for sale;” and section 54 threw con- | Western Railway Company supplying to their hotel their own gas. When 
) the siderable light on these words. By section 15 of the General Act of 1847, | the case came before Vice-Chancellor Stuart, he thought the 6th section 
had the Companies were empowered to enter premises for the purpose of | of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, did not prevent such a user by the Great 
con: inspecting fittings, Xe. ; and section 21 of the Act of 1871 confirmed this | Western Company, as in section 54 there was a reservation of right to the 
‘ula. power. Section 14 defined the object for which the meter was supplied | Company, in these words: “ Nothing in this Act contained shall avoid, 
rous —viz., “for registering gas;” and section 15 provided that consumers SS or impair any of the powers now exercised by or vested in the 
y, it should not connect or disconnect meters unless 24 hours notice had been etropolitan Board of Works, or in the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
oke given. Now the question to be considered was what construction should | City of London and the liberties thereof, or any powers now vested in 
lis be put upon section 6 of the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860. He would first put | any local authority within the Metropolis, or any powers now exercised 
tro- the general proposition, What was the intention of the Legislature? and | or possessed in respect of the manufacture or supply of gas within the 
At then show how it was carried out. Metropolis by any railway company, or by any other person or persons 
ere Lord Justice Corron pointed out that section 14 provided for premises | making or supplying gas for his or their own use, and not making or sup- 
vere being partly in one district, and partly in another. plying gas to the public as a trade or business.”” When the case came 
the Sir Et James replied that statutory effect was given to Mr. Estcourt’s fore the Court of Appeal, the matter went beyond mere dicta; and, 
ries note which provided that, if the front of & building was in one district, | with their Lordships’ permission, he would proceed to read the judgment 
‘ion and the back in another, the whole premises were to be taken to be in | from the JournaL or Gas Licurine. [The learned Counsel then read the 
the the district in which the front was situated. It could not be contended | judgment in extenso.} 
red that, because a small portion of the works at Nine Elms were in one Lord Justice Linpiey: As I understand that case, the ratio decidendi, 
wn territory, the other Company which possessed a larger portion were to | so far as the West London Junction Gas Company were concerned, was 
art, be dispossessed of their rights. On behalf of the plaintiffs, he maintained | that it was doing nothing. 
zis- that the supply was not to the meter, but to the premises; and upon Lord Justice Corron: They delivered the gas as soon as it passed 
OW, this point it was not immaterial to see what the parties themselvesthought | through the meter on the customers’ side. Do you contend that the de- 
the was really the place of supply. On May 6, the Secretary of the Railway | fendants here are doing anything by way of control over the gas after it 
the Company wrote to the Secretary of the South Metropolitan Company as | passes the meter. 
the follows :—“ Referring to the visit of yourself to Nine Elms, I understand Sir H. James: Yes. 
ow that your Company are prepared to supply this Company with the whole Lord Justice Corton: You must give me the evidence of that. I doubt 
ith of the gas required at Nine Elms, at the present rate—viz., 2s.6d. per | whether the defendants could exercise the compulsory powers conferred 
na- 1000 cubic feet, less 5 per cent. discount—and that you will undertake to | on them to enter premises beyond their own district. If they exercised 
ies lay the necessary service for the additional supply without any cost to | this power, it might prove something ; but is it so? 
ith the Company.” Again, on June 25, the Secretary of the Railway Com- Sir H. James said the Company had power by the Act of 1860 to enter 
ese pany wrote:—“ I have to inform you that, provided your Company lay | premises. 
ral the mains shown in red on the plan signed by Mr. Howard, free of cost Lord Justice Corton: That is true; but the defendants may have so 
yn- to us, my Directors have decided to take the whole of the gas required | acted that they have not gotthat power. Have the Company any control 
nd at the Nine Elms works from you. Please let me know when it will be | over the pipes which they have laid, or are they exercising any control 
he convenient to you to put in the mains, so that I may communicate with | as to the direction or measure of gas after it passes the meter ? 
ng the Engineer.” These letters formed a contract to take and supply the Sir H. James said he could only refer to the two letters which had 
he gas at Nine Elms; and if the argument on the other side was correct, | passed between the Railway Company and the defendants as showing the 
5c, that there was a right of supply to the meter, it would have been in the | arrangement, and to the power conferred upon them by statute. If the 
of power of the Railway Company to say: “ Be good enough to supply us | Company thought they were being defrauded, they had a statutory right 
ng with so much gas at that meter. We can do what we like with it; we | toenter the premises. There was no reservation in the Act as to dis- 
nd can send it up or down the line.” The defendants maintained that the | tricts. Could it be said, if an officer of the Company thought a fraud 
78, gas must go to the meter, and be there supplied; and that the Railway | was being committed, and he desired to inspect the fittings, that he had 
he Company might do as they liked with it afterwards. If the registration | no power to go into the premises of the Railway Company? ‘The gas was 
od by the meter represented the final supply, what was the use of giving Gas | not consumed at the meter, but on the premises ; and, of course, he must 
on Companies power to enter and inspect the premises. He looked in vain | enterthem. He could not be told that they were not within his district. 
to for the grounds of the contention that the meter was the final place of Lord Justice Bowen: Might they not say their land was not supplied 
er supply. The gas travelled through the pipes after it left the meter, and | with gas by the Company, but by themselves ? 
0- entered the premises where it was to be consumed; and the Gas Com- Sir H. James: The Railway Company do not supply gas. After refer- 
e, pany had power over those pipes, and a right to inspect the place of | ring to the correspondence which had passed between the parties, the 
0- consumption. He was unwilling to go through the whole of the sections | learned Counsel submitted that the letters established a contract between 
's again; but, if they were taken one by one, it would be found that a | the Railway Company and the Gas Company—that the defendants should 
se supply of gas to the premises was looked upon as being the intention of | supply the Railway Company with the gas to be consumed at the Nine 
- the Act, and not a supply to the individual for him to do whatever he | Elms station and works, and that the latter could compel a supply for 
ot liked with. In the Court below, much discussion took place upon the | consumption. The Railway Company could only use the gas for and at 
s, words “for sale” in clause 6; the Attorney-General stating that there | those works. Therefore it was not a supply to the Railway Company 
e was no prohibition to the supply of gas by a Company if it was going to | into a meter, as it was at Wormwood Scrubbs; but the meter being 
0 be used by any person on premises to which it was supplied. But what | used simply for registration, there was a positive contract to supply all 
8 was prohibited was a sale of gas to A BL., which he might again sell to | the gas required for Nine Elms, te be there consumed, and not for any 
d Cc The construction the plaintiffs put upon this section was “by | other purpose. This being so, it was, under the 6th section, a breach of 
m way of sale;” and they had the authority of Lord Justice Rolt in their | the prohibition—viz., that within the districts allotted only the Gas 
8 favour. Company owning the territory of the allotted district should supply gas. 
e Lord Justice Lixptey asked whether gas was supplied for sale as a | He should contend that full effect ought to be given to the appropriation 
k matter of practice. of the districts to Companies, as agreements had been entered into be- 
* Sir H. James said if a Company manufactured gas to be used at their | ween the different Companies, which agreements were carried into effect 
3. own works, that would not be for sale. But ifthey suppliedother persons, | by the Act. Having read the judgment of Justice Kekewich, the learned 
y it would be for sale; and this was expressly prohibited by the Act. a submitted that the plaintiffs were entitled to the injunction as 
. _ rayed. 
d Tuurspay, Fes. 16. . Sir C. Russert said although the question was an important one, the 
n On the resumption of the proceedings this morning, considerations bearing upon it were within a very narrow compass. In the 
1 Sir H. James said he did not propose to make any further remarks upon | view he took of the case, the most important part was the position of the 
n the statutes ; but would at once proceed to deal with an authority which several Companies whose rights and obligations were dealt with by the 
: was placed before Justice Kekewich, and upon which he avowedly based | Act of Parliament, and how those rights and obligations were fixed by the 
t his decision. When the judgment of the Court below was read, it would | Act. If with reference to this Act and the plan which had been putin, the 
t be seen that Justice Kekewich almost reluctantly yielded to certain dicta | position of the parties was brought to the mind of the Court, it would make 
in that case, and invited the appellants to bring the present action before | easier the decision of the question. The Act recited that a number of Com- 
r the Court of ee. The way in which tuis authority came before | panies were incorporated for the purpose of supplying different districts 
t Justice Kekewich was somewhat peculiar. His learned friends and himself | with gas, and that these Companies instead of supplying gas by several 
were aware of the existence of a case; but they had very little trace of | mains in the same district, had agreed, as far as possible, each one to con- 
4 What it was, or what it determined. The case was that of The Imperial | fine its supply toa separate district. The recital was not making the agree- 
) Gaslight Company v. The West London Junction Gas Company and the | ment, but was giving effect to an agreement which had already been made. 
Great Western Railwa y Company. When the matter came before Vice- | The state of things when the Act was passed was that each of the numercus 
Chancellor Stuart, it was reported in the recognized reports upon a point | Companies had established their business in a particular district, and were 
which did not bear upon the present case; but his friends on the other | supplying gas within those particular districts. The words “as far as pos- 
- produced a report published at the time in the JournaL or Gas | sible” referred to a part of the Metropolis in which, in particular districts, 
~IGHTING.* This report seemed a consecutive one; and being published | there were several Companies established and supplying gas for geveral 
ie An independent journal, he had not thought it right to object to its | consumption. The Estcourt plan showed a large area which was common 
eing read. ground. The object of the Act was unquestionably to assign physical limits 
‘ Lord Justice Linpuey remarked that he supposed the report was taken | within which the Company or Companies should have the right of sup- 
7 Tom a shorthand note. plying gas, and from which specific areas so allotted or assigned other Com- 
; Sir H. James said he had no doubt that was so; but it was not exactly | panies should be excluded from selling gas. Turning to the 6th section, he 
could not understand the contention on behalf of the defendants on the 
* See Vol. XVIL., pp. 14-18. words “ supply of gas for sale,” unless it meant “ by way of sale.” 
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Lord Justice LinpLzy: They say it means for sale by the consumer. 

Sir C. RussExu said they had expressly stated that this was not their 
contention, and for the very good reason—viz., that it would be non- 
sensical. The argument he had to put was that it was not a supply 
contrary to the 6th section if the supply was given in this way, by putting 
up meters within the defendants’ district, and by laying down mains in 
connection with such meters which should traverse the plaintiffs’ district, 
and which, in so doing, should be in immediate connection with gaslights 
used for the purpose of lighting in the plaintiffs’ district. Now, was this a 
sound argument ? 

Lord Justice Corron said he could not anticipate what the defendants 
would say, but was it not that they did not supply gas out of their own 
district ? 

Sir C. RussExy said that was another way of putting it. It was clear 
that it was the act of the defendants, voluntarily undertaken, in con- 
necting the meters with the mains shown on the plan; these mains being 
in the plaintiffs’ district, and being knowingly laid down by the defendants 
for the purpose of being used in the plaintiffs’ district. 

Lord Justice Bowen asked whether the meter was used for any other 
supply than for the goods station at Nine Elms—did it cover any portion 
of the works in the defendants’ district ? 

Sir C. Russexn said it served the whole of the premises at Nine Elms. 
Gas was —— in other ways than by meter ; a common way of selling 
it to public bodies being at so much per light. Supposing the defendants, 
instead of having meters upon premises within their district, had laid 
down mains, beginning (as, of course, they must do) in their own district, 
but extending into that of the plaintiffs, and had contracted with the 
Railway arr that, instead of the charge being for so much gas at the 
meter, it should be so much per light, could it be said that this was not a 
supply of gas by the defendant Company within the plaintiff's district, and 
contrary to the Act? This seemed to be an unarguable position. If he 
was right, could it be said that the object of the districting arrangements 
could be defeated if, instead of supplying by mains direct, and charging so 
much a light, they resorted to the contrivance of first ps the gas 
through a meter? Itseemed very diflicult to support such a proposition. 
Let him put another illustration. In consequence of the various amalga- 
mations, it might broadly be stated that the greater part of the plaintiffs’ 
area was on the north of the Thames, and the defendants’ was south of 
the Thames. Rightly or wrongly, for good or bad reason, the plaintiff 
Company thought they ought not to allow the discount of 5 per cent. ; 
whether the reasons for this refusal were wise or adequate, it wag not worth 
stopping toconsider. Their idea was that, as their profits increased, and as 
they were limited by their Act as to the dividend which could be declared, 
and were bound to give to the consumers generally, in the shape of a reduced 
price, any overplus which they earned beyond the statutory dividend, they 
thought it right not to allow the discount. Suppose other large consumers 
on the north side of the river asked for a discount, and, not getting it, ob- 
tained connection with the defendants’ mains on the south side, but always 
with the contrivance of a meter on that side, could it be said that this 
was not a violation of the express provisions of the Act. The defendants 
entered into the agreement knowing that the object of the Railway Com- 
pany was to discontinue taking a supply from the plaintiffs; and the 
mains being laid by the defendants, the question arose to whom did they 
belong? Supposing the decision of the Court should be that the agree- 
ment ought not to have been entered into, would the defendants have the 
right to resume possession of the mains and take them up again? He 
respectfully submitted that it was clear that they would be entitled to do 
so. They had never done anything to dispossess themselves of the pro- 
perty in the mains and pipes, which had been paid for and put down at 
their own expense. If this view were the right one, it was not merely a 
case like the Wormwood Scrubbs case—in which the defendants had a 
right to the meter, and said :—“ We will supply you with gas through the 
meter ; we do not ask or inquire what your purpose is”—it was a case in 
which they knew the purpose—viz., to cut the plaintiffs out in their own 
district. The defendants knew that the Railway Company intended to 
use the gas in the plaintiffs’ district ; and they actually had, at their own 
expense, put down in the plaintiffs’ district, the contrivance by which the 
gas was actually led to the point where it was consumed, for the purpose 
of leading to premises in the plaintiffs’ district. These were considera- 
tions which he would respectfully urge upon their Lordships, as 
showing that there had been an attempt—an unsuccessful attempt 
—to evade a specific Act of Parliament, because, as he submitted, it 
was a violation of the Act. Sir. Henry James had drawn attention 
to the provisions with regard to the control of the mains; and there 
could be no doubt that if, for any legitimate purpose, the defendants re- 
quired to inspect these mains, they had ample power to doso. Let him 
put this illustration: It was true that the Railway Company were charged 
with what passed through the meters. But take the case of a bye-pass, 
or a leakage from the main. In the first instance this would not be the 
concern of the Gas Company: who were paid for what passed through the 
meter, as much as the concern of the Railway Company; but if there 
was reason to believe that an escape existed, it was clear, under the provi- 
sions of the Act, that the defendants would be within their right in inspect- 
ing and repairing the mains. In conclusion, he submitted that the defen- 
dants had made what he might term an unsuccessful attempt to get out of 
the clear provisions of the Act. 

Lord Justice Lixpiey asked whether there was anything in the Act 
which threw a light on the expression “ supply of gas for sale ” ? 

Sir C. Russet was not aware of anything. 

The ArrorNEY-GENERAL, in opening the case for the respondents, said 
he did so with very great diffidence, in consequence of what had been said 
on the other side. He should be obliged to contest all the propositions 
asserted by his learned friends. Sir iL James had said that from the 
terms of the Gas Acts, the contract for the supply of gas was to “ pre- 
mises,” and not to persons. He (the Attorney-General) had waited in 
vain to hear any sections quoted which would support this contention ; 
and he thought it would turn out that there were no such sections. 
Every section contemplated a personal contract with the consumer of 
gas, and in no way to “ premises.” The monopoly intended to be created 
—if it was a monopoly—by the Act of 1860, coupled with the earlier Acts 
enabling the Companies to supply gas, was limited to certain rights over 
the public streets—that was to say, the only rights the Companies ob- 
tained by their statutory powers were to break up streets, and to lay pipes 
compulsorily ; and there was not one word in any part of the Act of Par- 
liament, or in any section of either general or personal Acts, to justify the 
appellants in the contention that gas being in fact supplied within the 
district for the purposes of being consumed outside the district was a breach 
of the Act of Parliament. He had wondered, in listening to his learned 
friends, that they had been able to lose sight altogether of the Railway 
Company in the matter. The case had been argued as if the Railway 
Company had no interest whatever; and he should submit that it would 
be impossible to grant the injunction asked for behind the back of the 
Railway Company. 

Lord Justice Corron asked if this point had been taken in the Court 
below. 





The ATTorNEY-GENERAL said the point had been referred to by him 
not as a matter of form, but for the purpose of arguing the merits of the 
case. He did not contend that it was the least in the world a question of 
parties. It had been attempted in the Court below, and was attem: ted 
again in this Court, to argue the case upon prejudice. In the first P 
it had been said that a discount was allowed by the South Metropolitan 
Company. 

Lord Sectins Corron intimated that the Attorney-General need not 
trouble himself upon this point. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL (proceeding) said, in the second place, it hag 
been argued that the respondents had laid the pipes on the Railway 
Company’s premises. The motive which induced the appellants to decling 
to grant the discount could not have been proved, and Justice Kekewich 
had stopped him (the Attorney-General) on this matter. His first point 
was that any consumer of gas was entitled to call upon the Gas Company 
in the district to supply him with gas through a meter. It was forej 
to the monopoly that was intended to be granted to gas companies, and 
no part of their privileges, that they should be entitled to say to the 
consumer : “ What are you going to do with the gas when you have paid 
for it?” It certainly seemed strange that any such monopoly as was 
sought to be set up by the plaintiffs should be claimed on behalf of any 
gas company. It could not be successfully contended that the consumer 
was only entitled to burn the gas which he paid for in the district where 
he bought it. Gas was now commonly in use on several railways; it 
was supplied to trains at a certain station in one district, and carried 
and consumed in various other districts. He therefore urged that there 
was no limit whatever as to the place where gas should be consumed; 
there was only a limit as to its being supplied for sale. Section 24 of the 
Act of 1881 was the strongest confirmation of this view. 

Lord Justice Bowen observed that he did not quite see how this section 
bore upon the point. 

The ArrorNeY-GENERAL said that, when they were speaking of gas sup. 
plied for sale as distinguished from that supplied for consumption, if any 
argument could be founded on section 24, it was in his favour. The plain. 
tiffs’ Counsel argued the case as though the South Metropolitan Company 
had put down the pipes which enabled the Railway Company to use the gas, 
In the sense that they had laid a comparatively short length of pipe to 
communicate with the Railway Company’s pipes, this was true; but this 
pipe no longer belonged to the South Metropolitan Company any more 
than did the other pipes that were in the soil of the Railway Company. 
The Railway Company inquired whether the defendants were willing to 
supply them with gas, to which they replied in the affirmative, and agree- 

ing to allow them the discount which they gave to all large customers, 
Then the Railway Company asked if the South Metropolitan Company 
would also lay the mains—meaning thereby the large pipes on the pre- 
mises up to the point of connection; and to this they agreed. If the 
pleintiffs asked for an injunction compelling the defendants to pull up 
these pipes, and in that way endeavoured to obtain redress, he should 
know how to meet it. The Railway Company, wishing to get gas on the 
cheapest terms, said to the defendants: ‘‘ We desire to take the whole of 
our gas supply from you; will you lay the mains?” This was done; and 
it was perfectly lawful. The injunction was not against the defendants 
for having laid the pipes; but it was used for the purpose of saying: 
“You are doing something in order to supply gas in the district ; and are 
therefore doing an illegal act.” A consumer of gas whose premises were 
partly in one district and partly in another was in this advantageous posi- 
tion—that, instead of being at the mercy of one company, he could be 
supplied by either, or both; he could, as the Railway Company 
had done, play one company off against the other, so as to get 
the best terms. Gas companies were nothing but tradesmen; and 
if the plaintifis chose to go to the Railway Company, and underbid 
the defendants, they were entitled to do so, so long as they did not 
do an illegal act. Provided a company supplied gas for sale within 
its own district, the consumer might take it where he liked; but he mast 
not sell it again. When the Imperial Gas Company’s case came to be 
examined, however different the facts might be, it was seen that this 

rinciple was recognized—that the Great Western Railway Company, 
ate purchased the gas from the West London Gas Company outside 
the Imperial Company’s district, might (as was pointed out by Lords 
Justices Cairns and Rolt) convey it through a pipe, and use it inside the 
Imperial Company’s district. He disputed the proposition that the Com- 

any had any right to go on gene beyond the meter, where the pipes 
Caneel to theconsumer. The section merely gave power to examine for 
leakage where the supply was atso much per light. The memorandum on 
Mr. Estcourt’s map gave the Railway Company’s premises to the South 
Metropolitan Company as the only streets which they fronted were within 
the defendants’ district. Sir Charles Russell had argued that ‘“ premises 
did not apply to such places as a railway yard; and there might be some- 
thing in this argument. But if the memorandum had any force, it was 
clear that the frontage of the premises was situated in the defendants 
territory. The word “limits” in section 6 meant, among other things, 
limits for the purpose of breaking up streets, for the purpose of compul- 
sorily laying pipes, for buying way-leaves, and for supplying gas for sale. 
“ Supplying gas for sale” was a very plain expression, and simply 
meant carrying on the business of suppliers of gas. The Court 
had been asked by the plaintiffs to read it in this way: Thai no other 
person should supply gas which should be “consumed” otherwise than 
‘within the said limits,” and he would admit that they could not supply 
anybody who was going to re-sell in a competing district—not because the 
Gas Company could not do it, but because the purchaser had no rights. 
Provided the person to whom the gas was sold did not sell it again, he 
could use it where he pleased ; and the Railway Company might, if they 
chose, employ it for lighting their railway carriages. ‘The expression was 
not in the least doubtful or ambiguous; but whether it was clear or not, 
the plaintiffs were not entitled to say it meant supply of gas “ within the 
said limits.” Whena person had premises within 50 yards of a gas main, 
there was a right, under the statute, to compel the company to supply £45, 
upon the terms that the consumer would take enough to pay 20 per cent. on 
the outlay. The Railway Company had said to the defendants: Lay a main 
in our premises; we are within 50 yards of your main.” The defendants 
were bound to comply with the request; and the plaintiffs, to succeed, 
must go to this extent—viz., that within the four corners of the Act, there 
was @ prohibition against the Railway Company using the gas, 80 brought 
in, upon the part of their premises which happened to be outside the 
defendants’ district. k 

Lord Justice Bowen: You could only require gas to be supplied there, 
which is to be used on the premises. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said he thought that was not so. Any person 
who was the owner or occupier of premises or any part of premises within 
the district might, if he was willing to contract for two years’ gas rental— 
of 20 per cent. on the outlay—compel the gas company to lay pipes for him 
to the extent of 50 yards. 

Lord Justice Bowen: The company is to furnish him with a supply of 
gas which is to be used on the premises ? : 

The ArrorNney-GENRRAL said the words were: “ And shall, if so required 
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by the owner, occupier, or local authority, furnish him, at the rate pre- 
scribed by the Act, with a supply of gas, for the purpose of being used in 
or about the premises.” This did not mean in or about premises within 
the district ; but that the owner or occupier of any premises in the dis- 
trict, who was within 50 yards of the main, might call upon the company 
togive a supply. |“ In or about the premises ” did not mean being burnt 
the premises.” As section 19 gave the owner or occupier power to 
agree as to the supply of gas or pipes, it could not be suggested that it was 
illegal for the defendants to lay the latter, as they acted merely as agents 
of the Railway Cungem. The plaintiffs were driven to this proposition— 
that even if the Railway Company had laid the pipes on their own 
remises, and then connected them with the defendants’ main, that an 
injunction could be obtained against the Railway Company. But there 
was nothing in the Act which gave the plaintiffs any such right. Section 
54 related to the carrying on of the trade of suppliers of gas as distin- 
guished from consumers. The plaintiffs, having unreservedly refused to 
nt a discount, the Railway eg wed were entitled to go to the cheapest 
market. After referring to the different sections on which the plaintiffs 
relied, and pointing out that the interpretation sought to be put upon 
them was not the correct one, the Attorney-General dealt with the Worm- 
wood Scrubbs case ; observing that all the plaintiffs could say about it was 
that “there were different circumstances.” But when the pleadings 
were looked at, the facts appeared to be the same, There was a Railway 
Company using gas, which was made outside, within the district of one of 
the privileged Companies. The Railway Company did not set up any 
statutory right to manufacture gas. 

Lord Justice LinpLEY asked what was the contract in that case. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said that the contract was to make gas for the 
Great Western Company. At the trial the user by the Railway Company 
within the plaintiffs’ district was abandoned; the only point relied upon 
being the proposed resale by the Railway Company to the Hotel Company, 
Limited. Justice Rolt said: ‘ If the Hotel Company take it by a pipe which 

down tothe West London Gas-Works, there will not be any infringe- 
ment and therefore we shall not assume they threaten to do something 
illegal.” Lord Cairns distinctly stated that gas was a manufactured article ; 
that it was supplied where it wasdelivered ; and that the point of delivery 
wasthe meter. He might also refer to the case of The Stockport District 
Water Company v. The Mayor of Manchester and The Pudsey Coal Com- 
pany v. The Corporation of Bradford. ‘The plaintiffs must show a private 
right which could oust the right of the public. If the plaintiffs were correct, 
they must satisfy the Court that there was a prohibition against the Rail- 
way Company using gas which had been bought outside the plaintiffs’ 
limits, and also that the defendants were not entitled to supply gas to the 
“premises” of the Railway Company. Whichever way the Act of Parlia- 
ment was regarded, the Railway Company were entitled to ask for a supply ; 
and the defendants were bound to give it. 


“on 


Mr. Michael followed on the same side; his address occupying the re- 
mainder of ena A and part of Friday. Sir Henry James then replied ; 
and at the close of his remarks their Lordships stated that, as the case 
was somewhat intricate, they would take time to consider their judgment. 
Owing to the pressure on our space to-day, we are compelled to hold 
over the report of the latter portion of the arguments; but this will be 
- _ week, before which time the judgment will probably have been 

elivered, 


Frmay, Fes. 10. 
(Before Lords Justices Cotton, LinpLEy, and Bowen.) 
COOKE, SONS, AND CO. Vv. THE NEW RIVER COMPANY. 
THE SUPPLY OF WATER BY METER TO BUSINESS PREMISES. 

This was an appeal by the defendants from the judgment of Justice 
Kekewich,* and raised a very important question affecting water com- 
panies—viz., whether consumers could demand to be supplied with water 
for “domestic purposes” by meter, instead of the payment being based 
on the rateable value of the premises. The facts of the case were as 
follows :—Messrs. Cooke, Sons, and Co., warehousemen, occupied for the 
purposes of their business, a warehouse in Friday Street. No one slept on 
or habitually took meals on the premises. About 20 clerks and 30 porters 
were employed there during the day ; and water was used for water-closets 
and lavatories, for washing the house, and for a hydraulic lift. Since 1871 
the New River Company had supplied water by meter, under an agree- 
ment, The plaintiffs, by notice, put an end tothe agreement as from 
June 23, 1886. On June 1 of that year, they sent a request to the 
New River Company that after the 24th of the month water might be 
afforded by meter, and charged for according to the rates specified in 
the New River Company’s Act of 1852. The defendants refused; and 
they contended that the plaintiffs were not entitled to water for the lift 
except by agreement, and that for water supplied for water-closets, lava- 
tories, and washing (being domestic pep the Company were entitled 
to be paid according to the annual value of the house as a dwelling- 
house. The annual consumption of water was stated to be about 
260,000 gallons, which, if supplied by meter, would be charged for at 
the rate of 1s. 3d. per 1000 gallons, amounting to about £15 a year; 
whereas, if the charge depended on the annual value it would be £50 
to £60. Justice Kekewich decided that a warehouse, in which no one 
slept or took meals was not a “ dwelling-house” within the meaning of 
clause 35 of the Company’s Act of 1852, and that the Company could 
not insist on charging according to the rateable value of the warehouse 
for water supplied to it for domestic purposes, but were obliged to md 
it, charging for it by meter, according to clause 41 of the Act. From this 
decision the Company now appealed. 

The Atrorney-GENERAL (Sir R. KE. Webster, Q.C., M.P.), Mr. WarMine- 
ToN, Q.C., and Mr. F. VaucHan-Hawkins appeared for the appellants; Sir 
H. Davey, Q.C., Mr. Frnway, Q.C., and Mr. beess for the respondents. 

At the close of the arguments, their Lordships reserved judgment. 


Monpay, Fes. 13. 
Judgment was delivered to-day. 

rd Justice Corton said: This is an appeal from the decision of Justice 
Kekewich, who decided in favour of the plaintiffs that, under section 41 of 
the New River Company's Special Act, they were entitled to demand a 
Supply of water by meter at the rates therein mentioned. There were 
other matters in the action which I need not refer to. Those were decided ; 
and there is no appeal about them. But the question on which there has 
been appeal to us on behalf of the Company turns really upon the proper 
construction of section 41 of the Act; though undoubtedly other sections, 
and also sections of the General Act, are to be looked to for the purpose of 
Seeing what is the right interpretation of that section. Under an agree- 
_ which subsisted for a good many years between the plaintiffs and 
} ¢ New River Company, the one took and the other supplied water. But 
that agreement has come to an end ; and they have not been able to renew 
it. The plaintiffs’ house is a warehouse, with certain portions of it appro- 
Priated for purposes in which they require water for what the Act calls 
Se = 
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“domestic purposes.” They have a hydraulic lift, for which they must 
have water ; and there is no doubt that the Company are perfectly ready 
to supply water to the lift, charging according to meter. The plaintiffs say: 
“This is not a dwelling-house ; and you must, for domestic purposes, as 
well as for the purposes of the lift, provide us with water by meter.” How, 
has Justice Kekewich decided it? Under section 41, the Company “ shall, 
at the request of any consumer of water, for purposes other than the pur- 
poses for or in respect of which the rates or charges are hereinbefore pro- 
vided or limited, or at their own instance, afford a supply of water by 
means of a meter.” Now, it was contended on behalf of the Company, by 
the Attorney-General, that the word “ shall” in that section can never be 
treated as implying compulsion, because he said, and very truly, that “shall” 
is not only coupled with what is to be done at the request of any consumer, 
but also “ at their own instance ”"—that is, at the instance of the Company ; 
and he said: “ You cannot give ‘shall’ its proper me.:ning of compulsion 
where it is applied in the part of the sentence to whac they are going to 
do at their own instance. No one acts under compulsion when he is 
doing what he desires to do himself.” This is very true. But, though 
the section is very badly framed, we I think that one ought to give 
“shall” a meaning of compulsion where it applies to what is to be done 
at the request of any consumer, although where it applies to what is tobe 
done at the instance of the Company, there of necessity “ shall” cannot 
have the sense of compulsion, and therefore there it ought to be read 
“they may if they like at their own instance, but they shall where they 
are required to do so by any consumer.” But this is a very different 
thing from saying that he can compel them, and what he can compel them 
todo. Now, it has been contended, on behalf of the respondents, that 
“any consumer of water” here means the person who desires to consume 
water—who desires to have from the Company water that he may con- 
sume. Now, I have read the Special and the General Acts for the purpose 
of seeing whether there is anything that can enable us or require us to 
give other than the natural construction to these words “ any consumer; ” 
andI can find nothing. This being so, according to the legal rules of 
construction, which are, of course, proper rules, one must give that as 
its ordinary meaning; and, in my opinion, “any consumer of water” 
must mean a person who is consuming water, or it may be 
a@ person who has an agreement with the Company, under which 
he can consume water, or, who, under other sections of the Act, is ina 
position to say “I have a right, which I will exercise, and which I have 
shown my intention of exercising, to consume your water.” Then, for 
what purposes can he require water to be supplied to him by meter? It 
is “for purposes other than the purposes for or in respect to which the 
rates or charges are hereinbefore provided or limited.” Now, looking at 
the previous part of the Special Act, one does find that for certain pur- 
poses there is a rate to be paid which is provided. Section 35 was the 
one under which there was the chief contest here. This section points out 
that, for domestic and some purposes which are not really under the Act 
domestic purposes—for fixed baths are, by section 38, said not to be for 
domestic purposes—a certain rate shall be paid; and it provides a rate 
for domestic purposes, and even for some things which, under section 38, 
are not to be domestic purposes. But there is an expression in this sec- 
tion which has given rise to the argument here in section 41. For it was 
contended by Sir Horace Davey that the words “ other than the purposes 
for or in respect of which the rates or charges are hereinbefore provided” 
only applies to domestic purposes in a dwelling-house ; because he says, 
‘except where there are these domestic purposes for which water is to 
be | in a dwelling-house, no rate at all is previously fixed.” Now, I do 
not think it will be necessarily right to confine this to domestic purposes. 
I conceive that there may be some other cng pe for which it may be 
said that rates are fixed ; but, under the terms of section 35, I cannot think 
that there the rates to be fixed are fixed only for what would be called a 
dwelling-house in ordinary or in legal parlance, otherwise than for the 
purpose of this Act, because one of the sections—section 53 of the General 
Act does contain power to the occupier of every dwelling-house, when he 
has done certain things, to require a sufficient supply of water for his 
domestic purposes at the rate mentioned in the Special Act. Then sec- 
tion 35 says : “ The Company shall, at the request of the owner or occupier of 
any house or part of a house in any street within their limits in which any 
pipe of the Company shall be laid, or of any person who, under the pro- 
visions of this Act, or any Act incorporated therewith, shall be entitled to 
demand a supply of water for domestic purposes, furnish to such owner or 
occupier or other persona sufficient supply of water for domestic purposes,” 
This would probably refer to those persons, who, though not living in the 
street where there are already mains of the Company, acquired the right 
under section 34, to compel the Company, on the conditions therein men- 
tioned, to extend their mains into their streets, so as to enable them to 
obtain a supply of water. Then what is he to do? He “shall be entitled to 
demand a supply of water for domestic purposes at the rates hereinafter 
specified.” Then it goes on, “ that is to say, for water supplied to any dwell- 
ing-house.” It then fixes the amount of rate, which is to be paid ac- 
cording to the annual value of the house; and it goes on in these 
terms: “If there be a water-closet or water-closets, or fixed bath 
or baths, or any high service in such dwelling-house or place, then, 
in addition to the rates above specified, the following rates shall be 
payable,” Now, as I have mentioned already, there is included within 
this section that which section 38 says shall not be a domestic purpose ; 
and although it is true that there is this word fixing the rate with reference 
to the annual value of the dwelling-house, yet so far as is necessary to 
express an opinion Ido so. I have formed the opinion that where in this 
section “ dwelling-house” is used for any house which is so far adapted 
for the purpose which a dwelling-house is usually adapted to as to 
require water for domestic purposes, though it may not be that in 
other Acts of Parliament it is a house which would be a dwelling-house, 
yet, under this section, it would be held to be a dwelling-house. If it is 
necessary to express an opinion, I think that that is the true construction 
—not necessarily all the house, because the power is given “‘ to the occupier 
of a house or part of a house;” and there may be circumstances in which 
there is only part of the house for which water is demanded, and which is 
to be considered within the purposes of this section as a dwelling-house. 
Then the annual value of this part, although it is not expressly provided 
for in the portion of the section 35 where the annual value is referred to, 
would be that which would fix the amount of the annual rate to be paid to 
the Water Company. Now I have expressed this as my opinion ; and it 
hasa bearing on section 41. My opinion is that the consumer of water for 
domestic purposes has already got the rate fixed ; but if he needs a supply 
for any other purpose, he may, paying the sum which by agreement or 
under the powers given by the Act he would have to pay, require to be 
supplied by meter at the rate which is mentioned. It may well be that the 
occupier of a dwelling-house who has water for purposes strictly domestic, 
and for those other purposes which section 38 says are not domestic—baths, 
for instance—but which are brought within domestic purposes so far as pay- 
ment goes, at rates specified in section 35, may say : “ Idemand water for a 
purpose for which I cannoton the rateI pay use the water with which you 
supply me—to water my conservatory, to water my garden, or for various 
other things ;” and he may say : “ Now I demand for this asupply of water 
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per meter at the rate whichis here mentioned.” The Company may say: 
** Well, you are entitled to water for domestic purposes, and for those 
other purposes, but now we 5 suspect that you are using that water 
not solely for those purposes; and, therefore, unless you satisfy us that is 
not so, you must take your water which you require for your conservatory, 
in the house, or for other purposes not within section 35, but we will 
supply that by meter.” Now, this will give, I think, some meaning to the 
Company being entitled to do this at their own instance, in order to pre- 
vent any questions between them and their customer as to whether he is 
applying the water supplied only properly for domestic purposes, or the 
purposes mentioned in section 35, for other purposes which he is entitled 
to apply the water to. But in the present case, without deciding (for we 
need not decide it) whether this is a dwelling-house or not within the 
meaning of section 35, in my opinion the plaintiffs have no right for all 
the purposes for which they want water in their building to demand that 
it shall be supplied to them by meter at the rate specified in section 41. 
There is only one other matter I need mention; and it is the case which 
was before the Court, and which was referred to. It did look at first as if 
that decided the point ; but, in reality, it did not. Theonly decision there 
was that the public purpose for which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
required the supply of water was provided for by section 37 of the General 
Act, and did not come under section 41 of this Act, which was to provide 
for purposes other than domestic purposes, not of a public but of a private 
character. In my opinion, therefore, Justice Kekewich’s decision was 
erroneous; and we ought to dismiss the action. 

Sir Horace Davey: If your Lordship will forgive me, it will not quite 
do to dismiss the action. 

Lord Justice LinpLey: There is a point on that which I shall refer to. 
This question really turns upon the construction of section 41 of the New 
River Company’s Act of 1852; and in order to understand this section, it 
is necessary to understand other sections. The point, however, really 
turns on the true meaning of section 41. Now the Act is not drawn in 
language which is altogether free from difficulty in point of construction ; 
and the difficulties which arise are referable very much to that circum- 
stance. But, in order to dispose of this question, it appears to me that 
all we have to do is to look at sections 35, 38, and 41, and to consider the 
plaintiffs’ own statement of their case. Now the plaintiffs say, in their 
amended statement of claim, that they carry on the business of carpet 
warehousemen upon the hereditaments known as No. 25, Friday Street, 
in the City of London, and that they (the plaintiffs) are the occupiers of 
those premises, and the hereditaments are in the said street, or within 
the limits of the Company as defined by the New River Company’s 
Special Act of 1858, in which street are laid pipes of the defendants. 
Section 35 begins in this way: ‘‘ That the Company shall, at the request of 
the owner or occupier of any house or part of a house in any street within 
their limits in which any pipe of the Company shall belaid . . . . or 
of any person who, under the provisions of this Act or any Act incor- 
porated therewith, shall be entitled to demand a eupply of water for 
domestic purposes, furnish to such owner or occupier or other person a 
sufficieht supply of water for domestic purposes at the rates hereinafter 
specified.” Now, stopping there, I fail altogether to see why the plaintiffs 
are not precisely within the first part of that section. There is not 
a word there about “ dwelling-house.”’ They are, according to their own 
showing, occupiers of a house in a street within the limits in which a pipe 
of the Company is laid. Now I cannot get them out of that so far. Then 
we come to the rates; and we find the language immediately varied, for 
the rates run in this way: “ For water supplied to any dwelling-house ;” 
then there is a reference to the annual value of the “ dwelling-house,” 
nothing being said here about part of a “‘ house” or “place.” Then the 
section says: “If there be a water-closet or water-closets, or fixed bath 
or baths, or any high service in such dwelling-house or place ”’—the lan- 
guage being again varied. No doubt the variation in language here, and 
the use of the words “dwelling-house” may be referred to in argument 
for the purpose of showing that the expression “ house” in the early part 
of section 35 means dwelling-house as distinguished from any other house. 
I doubt whether that is the true construction. Iam very much disposed 
to think that anything is a dwelling-house within the meaning of this 
section which is a house, and in which water is required for domestic pur- 
poses, or for any other oa apg for which rates are given. That is my 
impression. I do not think it is absolutely necessary to decide that; but 
it appears to me that the plaintiffs are brought accurately within the 
wording of this section, and are entitled to a supply of water for domestic 
purposes under the schedule of rates in section 35. Now, it is very 
curious, and it shows how these things are drawn, that the schedule in- 
cludes fixed baths; and then we are told by section 38 that baths are not 
intended to be included under the expression “ domestic purposes.” It is 
very curious. It is a blunder—a blunder in point of language; and I do 
not think it really affects the true meaning. We come to section 41; and, 
of course, it is obvious that if the plaintiffs are entitled to water for 
domestic purposes under section 35, they are not within section 41 for the 
same water. Section 41 runs in this way: “That the Company shall, at 
the request of any consumer of water for purposes other than the pur- 
poses for or in respect of which the rates or charges are hereinbefore pro- 
vided or limited, or at their own instance, afford a supply of water by 
means of a meter or other instrument or mode for measuring and ascer- 
taining the quantity of water so supplied.” Now, let us bear in mind 
what the controversy here is. The plaintiffs asked by their statement of 
claim a declaration, and the learned Judge has made a declaration that 
they, as consumers of water supplied by the defendants under the 
New River Company’s Act, 1852, are entitled to have water supplied by 
meter to their warehouse in Friday Street, for the purpose of working a 
lift necessary for the carrying on of their business. Now, as I understand 
it, there is no question before us about this lift. But then they go further, 
which gives rise to the controversy here. They ask for a declaration that 
they are also entitled for all other purposes in connection with the said 
hereditaments—they contend that they are entitled under section 41 to 
have water supplied to the warehouse for domestic purposes also. Now if 
I am right that they are within section 33, of course they are not within 
section 41; but even if they are not within the former section, it appears 
to me equally difficult for them to bring themselves within section 41. 
I do not propose to give any definition of the expression “consumer of 
water.” It includes, of course, the person who is an actual consumer of 
water ; and it would, I suppose, include a person who is entitled to con- 
sume water under the Act, although he had not actually been supplied. 
Whether any person who wanted water and who had not come under any 
arrangement for getting it would be a consumer would be another matter 
altogether, which it is wholly unnecessary to decide on the pre- 
sent occasion. Now, the key to the section appears to me to lie in the 
words; “For purposes other than the purpose for or in respect 
of which the rates or charges are hereinbefore provided or limited.” 
The plaintiffs want this water supplied by meter for the purposes 
enumerated in section 33 ; and they cannot therefore; it appears to me, 
without forcing and straining the language of section 41, bring themselves 
within it; even if they are not within section 35, as I think they are. 
Section 41 is very strangely worded—it says: “ That the Company shall, 





at the request of any consumer of water, for purposes other than the 
purposes for or in respect of which the rates or charges are hereinbeforg 
provided or limited, or at their own instance.” Now that is very per. 
plexing ; but let us take it literally, if we can, and see what it comes to, 
“The Company shall at the request of the consumer’”’—that is intelligible 
enough. It imposes upon the Company the obligation or duty of supply. 
ing water in the case provided for by the section, if required by the cop. 
sumer; but what does it mean when the section speaks about “ the 
Company shall at their own instance.” It must mean that they shall be 
entitled to doit. It cannot mean that they shall be obliged at their owy 
instance—there is no sense in that. “I must at my instance,” means “| 
may.” Therefore, I understand the section in this way : It imposes upon the 
Company the obligation of supplying water by meter at the request of the 
consumer when he is entitled to it under the section; and the section 
imposes upon the consumer the obligation of taking water by meter at 
the instance of the Compary in similar cases—that is to say, the obliga. 
tion is imposed by the one word “ shall” in different ways—upon the 
Company in the first part of the section ; and upon the consumer in the 
other. I confess that it appears to me, whatever the true construction 
of section 35 may be, the plaintiffs have completely failed in bringing 
themselves within section 41 so far as regards the real matter in dispute 
before us—the water required by them for domestic purposes. 

Lord Justice Bowen : The only section which it is necessary to construe 
here is section 41; and I have arrived at the opinion that this section, 
although notaltogether aptly worded, becomes really clear when you consider 
it by the light of the previous sections and of the subject matter. Now 
section 41 is a section part of the difficulty of which arises from an air of 
compulsion which seems to rest upon it in consequence of the words with 
which it begins: ‘“ The Company shall ;” and the further embarrassment 
which is caused by the fact that, after using words of apparent compulsicn 
with regard to the Company in the earlier part of the section, it passes on 
to use words of option, still retaining the word “shall,” when it deals with 
the action to be taken by the Company on its own initiative. So that the 
section is a curiously worded one. The fact is that it breaks into two 
parts—the first deals with the action which is to be taken by the Company 
upon the initiative of others; the second, with the action which is to be 
taken by the Company upon its own initiative. The first branch is: “The 
Company shall at the request of any consumer of water for purposes other 
than those in respect of which rates have been previously provided.” They 
are to act upon that branch on the request of the consumer of water, if 
the purposes are other than those which have been previously defined. 
Then comes the latter branch, which continues, “or at their own 
instance afford a supply of water by meter.” The truth is it seems 
to me, that the word “shall” is rightly compulsory when it is 
dealing with the action of the Company setin motion by the request of the 
consumer ; but that, when it passes to the act of the Company upon its 
own initiative, it takes a colour from the words “at their own instance,” 
which gives the word “ shall” not inappropriately the meaning of “ may.” 
After all, the word “shall” is only the future tense of the verb to be—it is 
only the future tense. But it may receive, and it does receive in ordinary 
language, either a compulsory colour or an optional colour from the con- 
text; and I do not think there is anything very violent, although it is 
not altogether an apt way of using it, where you find it coupled with the 

hrase “at their own instance”—just as you say that a person shall, if 
e chooses, go out for a walk, which means that he shall have the power 
of doing it. But what we have really to consider is the first branch of 
this section—what is the limit of compulsion within which the Company 
is obliged to act if there is a request by a consumer of water. First of all, 
it seems to me that it is obvious that he must be a consumer of water. 
That is what the section says; and I think it would be doing strange vio- 
lence to the section if one were to give it the meaning attributed to 
it by the learned Judge below. A person who is a consumer of 
water is not the same thing as a person who desires to consume water 
but is not consuming it, any more than the customer of a firm isa 
rson who at some future time intends to buy from it. The consumer 
must, to fulfil the ordinary requisitions of the English language, be 
a person who is entitled to consume under some agreement made 
with the Company, or some previous right given him by the Act of Par- 
liament itself. It is perfectly true it is not necessary that he should 
be actually drinking the water, or actually using it for washing, if he 
is in such a position that the Company can no longer refuse to give 
itto him. But then there is another limit upon the compulsion which 
is imposed on the Company. The request of the consumer is only to 
be imperative or obligatory if the purposes are other than those for or 
in respect of which the rates are provided. Speaking broadly, the pur- 
oses for which the rates have been already fixed are for domestic purposes. 
Well, then, coming back to the language of section 41, a consumer of 
water if he wants to insist on the meter can only do so for purposes 
other than those for which rates have been previously fixed—that is to say, 
for other than domestic purposes. The result is that the Company, speak- 
ing generally, subject to the section created by special sections in the Act, 
are not bound to supply for general trade purposes, except to their own con- 
sumers. Thatis my view of thesection ; and I think it is the view rendered 
necessary by the Act. Then come the words, “the Company may at their 
own instance.” One can easily conceive cases in which the Company would 
be dissatisfied with the use which was being made of the water for domestic 
purposes, or dissatisfied with constant controversies about it, and might 
choose to say: ‘‘ Well, on the whole, we elect to supply you altogether on the 
meter system, although you are a consumer, and have a right to use it for 
domestic purposes,” and so in the second branch of the sentence there 1s 
no limit like that in the first branch as to the ree for which the meter 
supply is to be used when the Company put themselves in motion. When 
the consumer of water asks, he can only demand it for purposes outside 
domestic use ; but the Company may elect if they choose for all purposes 
whatsoever to impose a meter supply. No doubt this is in order to prevent 
disputes between customers and themselves. If that is the true view of 
this section, the construction of the previous sections becomes unnecessary 
for the purposes of the present case. Is this gentleman a consumer of 
water within the definition I have given; is he a person who is entitled to 
consume already before you get to section 41? He has a house which is 
six storeys high, nobody sleeps in the house, nobody takes his meals init; 
about 20clerksand 30 porters areemployed there, and wateris used for water- 
closets and lavatories, and for washing the house—I neglect the hydraulic 
lift. I by no means say that such a person is not using a house or part of 
a house which gives him a right under section 35 to water for domestic 
urposes. Butit is not really necessary to pursue this point, for thisreason : 
t seems to me a dilemma arises. Is he a consumer of water within the 
meaning of the section already for domestic purposes ? If he is, what does 
the first branch of section 41 give him? Only aright to demand a meter 
supply for purposes other than domestic purposes; and this action is to 
demand it for ieandie purposes. Therefore the section does not help him 
if he is a consumer of water, and is entitled to the water in his dwelling: 
house. If he is not, if this is not a dwelling-house, if he has no right to 
water under the section which prescribes the rate to be fixed, he cannot 
demand water at all by meter. It seems to me, therefore, that, on the 
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efore Mr. J. Makinson, Stipendiary, and a Bench o agistrates. 
A discussion ensued as to the form of the order, and as to whether the THE poten te igi MR. 8. bared 7 *) 
defendants had denied the right of the plaintiffs to be = by meter To-day the hearing of the two charges against Mr. Samuel Hunter— 
for the purpose of their hydraulic lift, at the rates specified in section 41. | viz., of uttering a forged authority for the payment of certain commission 
Ultimately, 4 money, and of perjury committed in the trial of Regina v. Lever—was 
Lord Justice Corron said they all agreed that the proper form would be | resumed. The previous proceedings were reported in the Journat a fort- 
is; The defendants admitting that, so a as the plaintiffs take water | night since (p.241). As on the former occasion, the accused was provided 
for domestic purposes at the rates mentioned in section 35, they are en- | with a seat in front of the dock; but he remained standing during his 
titled to be supplied with water by meter for their lift, or for other purposes, | Counsel’s address to the Bench. 
at charges not exceeding those mentioned in section 41. The action would Mr. M’Keanp again appeared for the prosecution ; Mr. Forrest Funton, 
be dismissed with costs. M.P., and Mr. C. J. Ftemine for the prisoner. 
Mr. FuLtTon applied that the case might be further adjourned, on the 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. round that civil proceedings, in which the accused and Mr. J. G. Haw- 
Monpay, Fes. 13. ins are concerned—being, in fact, defendants in an action brought against 
(Before Baron Huppieston and Justice Manisty.) them by the Salford Corporation—were pending in the Chancery Division 
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lication of this dilemma, the argument which has been presented before 
3 the respondents must fail. 





of the High Court of Justice. He pointed out that at the end of the 

This was an appeal from an order made by Justice Field appointing a | statement of claim in that action, it was asked that an account might be 
receiver of the undertaking and business carried on by the defendant asa | given of all commissions, gains, profits, or benefits obtained, made, or re- 
manufacturer of gas, on the premises demised to him by the plaintiffs, | ceived by Mr. Hunter and Mr. Hawkins. These charges would include 
and of all sums of money due or hereafter to become due from the con- the matter now in dispute. He said he need scarcely remind the Bench 
sumers of gas in Pocklington. that it had been a well-considered rule of practice, and never so far as he 

Mr. Wuirwort (for the defendant) said the action was brought to | knew departed from, that where civil proceedings were pending between 
recover possession of the gas-works which were demised by the plaintiffs to | two persons, if criminal proceedings were resorted to, the Magistrates in- 
Mr. Stears by an agreement dated Sept. 23, 1886. Under this agreement, variably asked the parties which course they really intended to follow up. 





the defendant was to carry on the works on behalf of the Company for 25 | He submitted that it would be exceedingly undesirable that the criminal 


years, ata rent equal to 5 per cent. per annum for the first five years upon 
the amount of the capital expended by the Company up to the time the 
rent became due. The rent, which was to be settled quarterly, varied with 
the amount of capital paid up for the time being. Then followed a pro- 
viso that the plaintiffs should have power to re-enter and take possession 
of the premises if the rent was not met within four weeks of its be- 
coming due. A quarter’s rent was due on Dec. 1, 1887, but was not paid. 
On that day no legal demand was made upon the defendant to pay the 
amount. He might remind their Lordships that when re-entry was made 
under a proviso contained in a lease, it was absolutely essential that a 
technical demand should be made for payment of the rent, unless the 
usual stipulation was made that no legal demand should be necessary. 
In the present case the proviso for re-entry included no such stipulation ; 
and, therefore, he contended it was impossible for the Company to re- 
enter. Their Lordships would notice the very peculiar terms in which 
the receiver was appointed; it was not of the demised property, but of 
the sums of money due to the defendant from consumers of gas. The 
gas that was supplied by Mr. Stears was never in any sense the plain- 
tiffs, and could not be. It was made at the defendant’s works; and it 
was impossible to have a receiver in the terms of the order. 

Justice Manisty: Suppose it was an ordinary debt, not for gas at all, 
you say the plaintiffs cannot, during the pendency of the action, have 
a receiver—that they must get a judgment first. 

Mr. WuItwoRTH: Quite so. No doubt they could get a garnishee order 
after judgment and obtain these sums. He did not dispute that in proper 
cases a receiver might be appointed. 

Baron HuppLESTON remarked that the words of the Act were: “If it 
shall appear to the Court that it is just and convenient, an order shall 
be made.” The plaintiffs had leased their plant to the defendant; and 
all the Court had said was that, pending the trial of the action, the 
money due from consumers should be paid to a receiver. 

Mr. WuitworTH said that whatever might be the result of the action, 
it could not possibly result in an order that the arrears should be paid 
to the plaintiffs. When the matter was before Justice Field, the defendant 
made what appeared to be a very fair offer—viz., to pay into a bank to 
the credit of the plaintiffs the total receipts obtained from all the con- 
sumers of gas. 

Mr. Sits, on behalf of the Company, said this was the first time he 
had heard of this offer; but still he did not think it was enough. In- 
stead of paying his rent as agreed, the defendant had pursued a course 
of conduct which was likely to cause the plaintiffs an incalculable amount 
of mischief; he having issued a circular to the consumers stating that, 
unless their gas-rental was paid, the supply would be cut off. As the 
defendant had not kept up his payments, the shareholders were without 
theirdividend. It was no use having a few shillings paid into the bank, 
as it would not be sufficient to meet the dividend with. As the defendant 
was receiving the profits and not paying the rent, the plaintiffs were 
entitled to have a receiver of the undertaking. 

Mr. Wurtworts observed that the order 1 5 er against was made 
three weeks ago; and since then the defendant had not received any money 
from the gas consumers. He was willing to pay to a bank every farthing 
obtained from them. If the plaintiffs were to succeed, it really amounted 
to summary ejectment of the tenant by the landlord. With regard to the 
point, that notice had been given to the consumers that the gas would be 
cut off, this was done in consequence of the Company having sent a circu- 
lar to defendant’s customers requesting payment to be made to the Com- 
pany. The plaintiffs having no right to give this notice, Mr. Stears perhaps 
took strong measures in issuing the circular complained of; but he was 
quite willing not to act upon it. The gas-rental would exceed the amount 
accrued due tothe Company. 

Justice Manisty said the difficulty he felt was how the order was to be 
carried out with regard to profits. 

Mr. Siits said the amount the receiver would take would be ‘a sum less 
the cost of carrying on the works. 

Justice Manisty thought the only instance in which the Courts appointed 
& receiver was when a Company was being wound up. It had been laid 
down as an absolute rule, by the Master of the Rolls, that the Court would 
not grant a receiver for carrying on a business. 

Mr. Sixtus said he only asked that the receiver might have what was left 
after paying the working expenses. The defendant could go on managing 
the business; but he was not to have control of the moneys. 

Mr. Warrworrs observed that the undertaking which the defendant was 
willing to give was as follows :—That the accounts due and to become due 
until the termination of the action, from the consumers of gas supplied by 
7 sous be paid into a bank to the credit of the Company on account 

nt. 

Mr. Suis admitted that the Company had no right to receive all the 
sums coming in without providing for the working expenses. 

Justice Manisty said that was just what the Court did not appoint a 
Tecelver todo. If the Company accepted the defendant’s offer, they obtained 
more than the profits. 

Mr. Stuus replied that, if the Company provided the working expenses, 
they only had the profits. The object of the action was to prevent the 


any being wrecked, as it undoubtedly would be if the defendant was 
owed to go on as he was now doing. 

Baron Huppixston said the order of Justice Field would be varied 4 
striking out the words “ receiver of profits,” and leave him to receive all 
— due or to become due. The costs of the appeal would be costs 

use. 





——— should proceed, at all events until his learned friend and the 


own Clerk, by whom he was instructed, had had an opportunity of con- 
ferring with the Mayor and the Corporation, and considering whether the 
application he now made was not in accordance with the usual practice. 
Even supposing the condition of things to which he had referred did not 
exist, he should still deem it is duty to ask for an adjournment, because 
Mr. Hunter had been exceedingly unwell, and, owing to the state of his 
health, his solicitors had had great difficulty in obtaining from him the 
information necessary for the proper conduct of his Ackonce. On that 
ground, therefore, it would be Ris duty to ask for a short adjournment. 
He desired the decision of the Bench on the question of adjournment; 
and if they were of opinion that his application was a reasonable one, and 
granted it, he would make a further application. 

Mr. M‘Keanp said there appeared to be in his friend’s remarks the 
suggestion that the prosecution should be adjourned from time to time 
until the whole of the civil proceedings had been disposed of. He (Mr. 
M‘Keand) could hardly accede to a proposal of the kind. In his last obser- 
vations, however, Mr. Fulton seemed to say that, assuming the granting 
of another remand for a week—which was the limit of time to which a 
remand could be made—the particulars in the civil action would mean- 
time be delivered, and these would be of great use to him in the defence 
he had to ip forward. If this were so, he had to say, on behalf of the 
‘frown Clerk and himself, that there was no desire to hamper Mr. Hunter 
in the slightest degree in the defence he was going to put forward. 

The Strpenpiary: What is the position now ? 

Mr. Futon: I want to ask you first of all to adjourn this case fora 
week—or rather to Thursday next, for Friday would not be at all con- 
venient to me—and give your judgment as to the application I have made 
as to an adjournment pending the civil proceedings. 

The Stirenpiary: The only way we should be able to carry that out 
would be by an agreement to adjourn from week to week. We have only 
power to adjourn for eight days. 

Eventually the adjournment was agreed to. 

Mr. Futon said the other application he had to make was that the 
defendant should be admitted to bail. He was aware that the charge 
against him was one of forgery; but he desired respectfully to point out 
that it was not a felony within the meaning of the statute. In making 
the application for bail, however, he did not desire to raise in any way the 
question of whether the charge was a felony or a misdemeanour. He re- 
spectfully pointed out that they were prepared to find exceedingly 
substantial bail. Any bail within reason which the Bench might think fit 
to name, they would be prepared to furnish, to the full satisfaction of Mr. 
M‘Keand and those who were instructing him. He thought there was no 
ground for the belief that Mr. Hunter was not willing to meet the 
charges that were brought against him. The only question was whether, 
if the Bench were satisfied with the amount of the bail, the defendant 
would —— to take his trial. He respectfully submitted that there was 
no ground for supposing that he would not so appear; and under these 
circumstances he thought he might be admitted to bail. 

Mr. M‘Keanp said he regretted they could not consent to the applica- 
tion. On the facts of the case it was certainly, as Mr. Fulton had said, 
open to argument whether this was a felony or a misdemeanour, but 
that, in his (Mr. M‘Keand’s) judgment, was immaterial. The facts were 
exactly the same, call it what they liked ; and inasmuch as these facts had 
not been enlarged upon, and no further argument had been adduced than 
was submitted to the two previous tribunals before which the case had been 
brought, and which had refused bail, he thought it would be wrong for 
this Bench to do that which the other two tribunals had refused to do. 
Mr. Hunter had had every facility for communicating with his legal ad- 
visers; and if it was true that he was suffering from his incarceration, 
however much they might regret it, he would say that if it was thought 
it would be prejudicial to be further incarcerated, he (Mr. Hunter) had 
nothing to do but to apply to the Home Secretary, who would say whether 
he ought to be admitted to bail or not. On these grounds he opposed the 
application. 

r. Futton said his learned friend was mistaken. The Home Secre- 
tary had no power to grant bail in such a case as the present, nor had a 
Judge in Chambers. 

Aiter some conversation on the point, 

The StipenpiaRy said he regretted the Bench could not see their way 
to alter the decision given by the Magistrates on a former occasion with 
regard to bail. The prisoner would be remanded till Thursday next. 

r. M‘KEanp, in answer to a question put to the Bench by Mr. Fulton, 
subsequently stated that probably before that day the civil proceedings 
would be concluded. At any rate, they would be stayed as far as the 
matter in question was concerned. 

The prisoner was then removed. 








Tue Heywoop Corporation Gas UnpertTakinc.—At the last monthly 
meeting of the Heywood Town Council, the Gas Committee reported that 
they had received from the Manager (Mr. H. Hawkins) a statement of the 
rateable value of their gas-works, and had decided to appeal against the 
assessment of such of their works as are comprised within the Bury Union. 
The Finance Committee recommended that application should be made 
for a Provisional Order to amend the Local Acts, so as to enable the Cor- 

ration to redeem their gas and water annuities at their market price in 

eywood, and og) ya for the borrowing of money for the redemption 
of the annuities. e recommendation was agreed to. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 
Tae Accounts FoR THE Hair YEAR ENDING Dec. 31, 1887. 

In the Journat last week (p. 293) we gave the report of the Directors of 
the above Company for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1887, which is to be 
presented to the shareholders at the general meeting to-morrow. It will, 
of course, be accompanied by the accounts for this period, prepared in the 
usual form. We give on the opposite page the most important portions of 
the accounts; the following being an epitome of the remainder :— 


Statements Nos. 1 and 2 show the amount of share and loan capital at 
the end of last year. The former stood at £1,977,062, and the latter at 
£518,540; the last item being a decrease of £9100 on the figure at June 30, 
owing to bonds of the old Surrey Consumers’ Company to this amount 
having been paid off during the six months. 

Statements Nos. 3, 4, and 5—the capital, revenue, and profit and loss 
accounts—we give in full. 

Statements Nos. 6, 7, and 8 show the positions of the reserve, renewal, 
and insurance funds. The reserve fund still stands at £220,359; the 
renewal fund has been increased from £6225 to £6737 ; and the insurance 
fund from £38,743 to £39,320. 

Statements Nos. 9 to 1l—giving particulars as to the manufacturing 
operations of the Company—are given in full; as is also No. 12, the general 
balance-sheet. 


BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, at 
the Guildhall Tavern.—Mr. J. F. Bonrems in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A.) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The CHarrMan said he presumed the shareholders would, as usual, take 
as read the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts (see ante, 
p. 295). In moving their adoption, he had scarcely anything to say. The 
accounts were so full of detail that he had no doubt the proprietors were 
quite as well acquainted with them then as they would be if he were to 
make half-an-hour’s speech about them. He would only remark upon 
two things. The first was as to the works they had in progress. The 

roprietors were aware that for some time they had been carrying out 
arge works in connection with the new well and engine; and the Direc- 
tors’ report upon these was that they were proceeding in a most satis- 
factory way. They hoped that the work would soon be finished ; and full 
details would be laid before the shareholders in the next half-yearly 
report. The proprietors were also informed that the Directors had 
thought it prudent to reduce the price of gas. There was an understand- 
ing that when the charge for the gas was reduced, it would be when the 
Board could give the shareholders something in the shape of increased 
dividend; but it had been considered advisable, from various circum- 
stances, to reduce it now. The Directors believed the consumption of gas 
would Be encouraged by lowering the price. As would be seen, they had 





given notice of an early reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet; and, under 
the circumstances, this was very liberal to the consumers. With this 
simple statement, he would at once move the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet. 

Mr. J. GuaisHer, F.R.S., said he had much pleasure in seconding the 
motion from this fact—that they were pores in both the gas and 


water divisions of their business. The gas department was probably not 
moving quite so quickly as the water; but both were doing so in a satis- 
factory way. The Chairman had referred to their new works; and the 
expenditure upon them was, he (Mr. Glaisher) believed, essential to their 
existence. The shareholders might feel certain that this expenditure upon 
the water-works would put them in such a position that, pa 7 there be 
another water famine—which there was high probability there would be— 
they in Barnet would be free from its bad effects, and would have ample 
water for all. He quite approved of the reduction in the price of gas; and 
he anticipated thereby that they would do much more business. 

Mr. G. ANDERSON said he should like to make one or two remarks, not in 
opposition to the motion, but simply to criticize the working in one or two 
respects. He was glad to think the Directors had reduced the price of 
gas—that, in the first | pew was good policy. The shareholders, he 
thought, were all satisfied with the report; and he believed the Directors 
were doing their best. What, however, he would draw the proprietors’ 
attention to was this circumstance—that the “ best” some years ago was 
not enough for the “best” now; for times were so hard, and every- 
thing was so finely cut, that they should do as much as they pos- 
sibly could with the means at their disposal. Now, at their last 
half-yearly meeting he drew attention to the question of the manufac- 
ture of sulphate of ammonia; and he showed that they were not 
obtaining the proper amount for the coal carbonized. He found that 
there was a little improvement this half year; they had manufactured 
a ton of sulphate from 137 tons of onal. He stated at the previous 
meeting that they ought to produce a ton of sulphate from 100 tons of 
coal; and if gE mua do this, they would be in a better position than 
they now were. Why they did not do it, he could not understand. He should 
like some explanation from the Board as to why it was they did not get 
so much sulphate as other gas companies. There was one other item on 
which they could improve. The price of tar had been going down for 
some years. The Company were selling tar at 4d. per gallon. Tar, to burn 
it atthe price they obtained for coke, was worth lid. per gallon. They 
received 9s. per chaldron of coke; anda chaldron of coke was equal in 
value for burning to 70 gallons of tar. Now they obtained 9s. for coke as 
against — 70 halfpennies for tar; and this resulted in a very large loss 
in selling the tar as compared with burning it under the retorts. He 
would advise the Board to consider the question of burning their surplus 
tar—burn it rather than sell it. If they did so, he had no doubt they 
would have quite £100 more added to the revenue in their favour. Other 
gas companies were burning tar, and he himself was doing so; and he 
would advise the Board also to consider the matter. 

The Enorveer (Mr. T. H. Martin, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) said he was 
much obliged to Mr. Anderson for his remarks, and for the way in which 
he had put them. As to their sulphate, they were increasing their make 
from the coals carbonized; and, as he explained last half year, the appa- 
ratus was now in such a way that he hoped they would do better in the 
future. With regard to tar burning, he was not in a position to adopt it, 
having regard to the very small number of extra retorts he had at his 
disposal in the winter time; and, owing to the character of his settings, 
hecould not alter them. He thought it would be unadvisable for them to 
adopt the system. The Directors had already considered the question very 
carefully, and had come to the decision that it would be far better 
under present circumstances, until they had a new retort-house (they did 
not want to go into the expenditure at present), to go on as they were 
doing, although tar was at so low a price. 

The Cuarrman remarked that he might say, on behalf of the Directors, 
that they would have the question brought before them. 





Mr. ANDERSON observed that they could at any time convert a setting 
of retorts from coke into tar and back again. They did not require g 
new retort-house. It did not need any more retorts; it was simply a 
question of the Board applying themselves to doing it. 

Mr. GLAISHER dissented from Mr. Anderson’s remarks. He had gong 
carefully into the question of tar burning, and had had practical experi. 
ence at Harrow. With the present retort-house, he believed, with Mr, 
Martin, that they had better go on as at present, than attempt to ugg 
the method suggested by Mr. Anderson. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The CHarrMAN moved, and Mr. GuiatsHER seconded, that dividends be 
declared for the half year ending Dec. 31 last, at the rate of 7 per cent, 
per annum on the “A” and ‘C” stocks, 6 per cent. on the “B” stock, 
and £4 18s. per cent. on the “D” capital (water), all less income-tax, 
and payable on March 15 next. 

Mr. SHepHerRD remarked that the Directors recommended the divi. 
dends “less income-tax.”” With the increase they had had during the 
last half year, he thought they might have said “ free of income-tax,” 

The Cuarrman replied they would be bound, when they came to pay 
their statutory dividend, to pay income-tax. The Directors thought it 
would be better to get into the proper groove now; and increase the 
dividend as soon as they could, and continue to let the shareholders pay 
their own income-tax, as they would have to do permanently, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. J. Glaisher and W. Joslin) were then 
re-elected, on the motion of the CHarrman, seconded respectively by Mr, 
Baynes, and Mr. C. Horstey, C.E., J.P. 

On the motion of Mr, T. Guyart, seconded by Mr. J. Ranpatt, the 
retiring Auditor (Mr. F. Lennard) was re-appointed. 

The Cuirrman proposed a vote of thanks to the Secretary, Engineer, 
and the staff, for the assiduity and ability with which they had discharged 
their several duties. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in seconding the motion, said that, though the remarks 
he had made to some extent put Mr. Martin “ under the harrow”— 
[ No, no.” ]—they were not intended to do so, He thought he might say 
that there was no man who could speak with more authority than himself 
upon the question to which he had referred. He was the original man for 
getting tar to burn properly without smoke; and he had done it for 30 
years, and was doingit every year now. It was simply a question with him 
how much money he could make out of the tar; and he was getting a far 
better value than they were doing. The difficulties Mr. Martin experienced, 
he (Mr. Anderson) would remove in half an hour, if he would visit himathis 
office. This was a most important question ; and they must make the most 
of their residuals and lose nothing. If they did not move in this matter, 
at the next half-yearly meeting, if he could be present, he would bring 
statistics to prove they were losing money by not adopting tar burning. 

Mr. GuaIsHER said before putting the motion, he should like to make one 
remark with respect to the residuals. They obtained for their bye-products 
in the corresponding half of last year £1079, and in the past six months 
£1055. These figures were so close that, when he compared them, he com- 
plimented Mr. Martin upon getting as much as he had done in this 
respect. For tar they realized last half year £61 19s.; and in the corres- 
ponding period of the preceding year £61 lds. 9d. 

The motion was carried nem. con. : 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors, on the 
motion of Mr. Baynes, seconded by Mr. Jasez Cuuncn, M. Inst. C.E.; and 
a similar compliment was afterwards accorded to the Auditors (Messrs, F’, 
Lennard and A. G. Hounsham). 

The proceedings then terminated. 





NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD GAS COMPANY. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company took place last Wednes- 
day, under the presidency of Alderman Hedley. In moving the adoption 
of the report (a summary of which appeared in the Journat for the 7th 
inst.), the Chairman said the Company had had a fair and successful year, 
although they were not in very good spirits twelve months ago, owing to 
the great fall which had occurred in the value of tar and ammonia. In 
this respect, however, there had been improvement. He gave some 
statistics for the year 1877, as compared with 1887, to show the progress 
made by the Company. In 1877 the quantity of coal carbonized was 
88,252 tons, whereas in 1887 it was 140,493 tons; making an increase of 
52,241 tons, equal to 10 percent. In 1877 the price of gas was 2s. 9d. per 
1000 cubic feet, and they divided £28,875. This year, when the price was 
2s. 1d.—which it had been during the past five years—the amount divided 
was £45,387. The reduction in price since 1877 was equal to a saving to the 
gas consumers of Newcastle, Gateshead, and,the other places they supplied, 
of £44,000 a year. The Chairman went on to point out that in 1877 the 
shareholders were receiving 7 per cent. dividend, while this year they 
received 9 per cent, Turning next to the working of the Company, he 
remarked that the receipts were equal to 17s. 93d. per ton of coal car- 
bonized, as against 17s. 83d. in the previous year; and the working 
expenses, exclusive of the cost of coal, 8s. 13d., against 8s. 6d. in 1886 and 
10s. 3d. in 1881—the coal costing 6s. 14d. per ton, against 6s. 24d. in 1886. 
The payments last year for the manufacture of gas, including wages, 
material, engineering, and other works, excepting coal, came to 4s. 84d. 

er ton, against 4s. 103d. in the previous year, and 5s. 2d.in 188). The 
owest they had ever paid was this 4s. 84d. per ton. The present was a 
very low figure ; and yet they had their work well done, and he could 
testify to the excellent management of both their Engineers (Mr. G. Ridley 
and Mr. R. Moody). Referring to the electric light, he said there might 
again be a scare about it; but he did not believe it would affect the Com- 
pany, owing to the present very low price of gas. It was in their low price 
that their safety lay. He concluded by referring to the remuneration of 
the Directors, which he pointed out had not been increased for 13 years, 
although the revenue had advanced by £9840. Mr. W. B. Wilkinson, J.P., 
seconded the motion. Mr. Tweddle criticized the report at some length, 
and spoke in opposition to the proposal to increase the Directors’ remune- 
ration. The report was unanimously adopted. The subject of the 
Directors’ fees was then introduced ; the Chairman moving that they be 
increased from £2 to £3 per meeting. The proposal was objected to by 
several shareholders ; and, after some discussion, it was withdrawn. The 
retiring Directors and Auditors having been re-elected, a special meet- 
ing was held, when a resolution was submitted by the Chairman to 
authorize the Directors to convert the debentures into debenture stock. 
This was agreed to. The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 





Proposed Exectric Licutinc 1n THE TremPLeE.—The Electrical Com- 
mittee of the Inner Temple are canvassing the tenants, with the view of 
ascertaining how many of them wish to have their chambers supplied with 
the electric light. It is calculated by the Committee that if the demand is 
sufficient, the expense will not exceed that of gas. The light has already 
been used in the church. 
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Dr No. 8.—CAPITAL ACCOUNT Cr. 
&2e4 s. d, ‘ | 
; Received | Amount paid 
To Expenditure to June 30, 1887 | . 2,575,2 291 0 6 Description of Capital. Certified to sho |” off during Total to 
Brxpentitare © during half year to Dec. 81, | June 80, 1887. | that Date. | Half Year. Dec. 81, 1887 
New buildings and machinery in exten- | Leehitenactl nen ae ee | 
sion of works . . 23,652 18 2 £ s. d.| i? 2ead £ a. d. 
Purchase of new lands and incidental ByAstock. . .... « «| 800,000 0 0} se oe 500,000 0 0 
expenses (final) . 1,358 16 10 Bstock. . . . . ~. « «| 1,850,000 0 0 1,350,000 0 0 
New and additional mains and services | 5,228 12 7 | Cestock . -| 125,750 0 0| 125,750 0 0 
Do. meters . . . .| 3,578 17 11 Woolwich Equitable, 5p. ct. ° 1,312 10 0 | - 1,312 10 0 
Do. stoves .. . .| 3,816 6 0 Prepayments 16,170 0 0 1,830 0 0 18,000 0 0 
—_——_ Debentuse stock, 5 per cent. .| 500,000 0 0 | ne ei 500,000 0 0 
87,180 11 6 Bonds ...... + «| 27,60 0 0| nv | 9100 0 0| 18540 0 0 
Cr.—By part proceeds of sale of W —- 
Stations and plant. . £1,8 1 0} | 2,520,872 10 0 | 1,830 © 0 9,100 0 0 2,513,602 10 0 
Less cost of dismantling 11268 12 7 —e Premium capital. . . . . «| 157,686 0 0 se os 157,636 0 0 
— 5 
36,560 3 1 








Total expenditure | 2,611,851 3 7 | 
Balance . . »« «+ « « « of oe 69,387 6 5 —EEE 











—— -- —— 2,678,508 10 0/ 1,830 0 0} 9100 0 0 ———-———- 
2,671,238 10 oy | 2,671,238 10 0 




















No. 4.—REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
































To Manufacture of gas— | By Sale of gas— 
Coals, including dues, carriage, unloading, and Common gas (per meter)— 
trimming. (See Account No.9) . . . .£154,641 6 38 At 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet . . . . . £295,216 14 11 
Purification, including £3806 13s.3d.forlabour 7,821 17 4 Public lighting and under contracts (see 
Salaries of Engineer, arerarene - Statement No.1l). . .. ° .6 28,075 2 0 
Officersat works . . “ee ae . 4,575 17 11 —_———._ £323,291 16 11 
Wages (carbonizing). . . . « « 46% 7 7 Rental of metersand stoves. . . . +. + +6 «© «© «© # « 7577 8 1 
Repairs and maintenance of works and plant ; Residual products— 
materials and labour, less £525 19s. 11d. Coke, less £10,002 4s. 8d. for labour, &c.. . £74,161 4 9 
received for old materials . . .. . . 82911 83 9 Breeze, less £1196 6s. 0d. for labour,&c. . 1,524 17 8 
— £234,574 12 10 Tar, less £289 16s. 0d. for labour, &ec. ee 5,304 0 5 
Distribution of gas— Ammoniacal liquor, less saad = 7d. for 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains labour,&c.. . .. . - © © 19,275 9 8 
and service-pipes, including labour . . . £11,159 13 6 —_ — 100,265 12 6 
Salaries and wages of Officers (including Rentsveesivable.. . «© «© «© se es ee ee eee @ 2,076 15 8 
Rental Clerks). . - « 5512 9 2 Tramefer fees . + © «© © es ce ee ee wee ee 42215 0 





Repairing and renewals of ‘meters and stoves 4,326 9 2 









—- 20,998 11 10 | 

Public lamps—lighting and ge ee be Om © 5,901 16 5 
Rents, rates,andtaxes .. . serene ee 17,425 0 6 
Management— 

Directors’ allowance. . £1,750 0 0 

Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and Clerks 2,299 8 10 

Collectors . . a €.% 6,182 11 1 

Stationery and printing. .é ee 8 8 765 410 

Generalcharges. . . 1. 1. + es ee 1,898 10 10 









Company’s Auditors. . . . .« «+ « « « 11210 0 





Law and parliamentary charges . 





Baddebts . .. ctid Mamasbetee ie 7 
Pensions and workmen's superannuation and sick fund: ; : 1,565 5 2 






Gas Referees and Official Auditor . . . . .« « «© « « « 871 13 3 
Leasehold renewal fund (pee 0 & ® * .-* 












Total expenditure. . « « « « « £294,602 18 7 











































Balance carried to net revenue account (No. 5). o « « « «© Mee 4€ 7 

£433,254 3 2 Totalreceipts . . . ». «+ « «© «© «© «© «© «+ « £433,254 3 2 
eS No. 5.—PROFIT AND ‘LOSS (Nev! REVENUE) ACCOUNT. a 
Interest on temporary loan and gee oecensessisn«s ee 2 & Balance from last account . o « « « oe Mee a 
” Sas «6 « 6 * ¢*e*«rpewenev ene @ 450 1 6 | Less dividend for the half year ended. June 20, 1887 | - © «© « « « 198,358 16 6 
debenture stock . oo «0 « « o ee 6 I 

Balance applicable to dividend on the ordinary stock ~ « « « « «133,635 12 10 £4,612 410 
| Half-year’sinterest onreservefund . . . « «© © © «© «© «© «& 4031 4 8 
| Amount from revenue account(No.4). . . » « « +» « «+ « «+ 138,561 4 7 
Interest on bankers’ balances . .. +. + + © © © © © #© * 2329 8 
£147,457 8 9 £147,487 89 


























No. . STATEMENT OF COALS. 








No. 10. -STATAMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 


— - ——— - 

























































































































™ _ ‘ ied —— : ) 
. Received | Carbonized| Used In Store ‘Made dur-| Usedin | g.jain | In Store 
s t . — ’ 
Description of Coal. | 7,S8t0Fr| during | during | during | D.8°Sr June 80, | ng Half | the Half | the Half | Dec. 81, 
1 *| the Half | the Half | the Half ae 1887. oar, | sone. Year. 1887. 
887. Year. | Year. Year. ' | | oot. estimtd. | 
| ‘Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Coke—cewt.* . . . - « «| 19,268 | |"3,515,756 | 675,181 | 2,725,188 | 194,650 
Newcastlecoal. . . . .| 16,674 | 814,052 | 279,724 | 173 50,829 Breeze—yards ..+ + + 8,414 46,716 1,761 | 48,699 4,670 
Cannelcoal. . . . . .| 1,688 | 23780 | 8019 | — | 1,449 Tar—galions : 164,209 | 2,907,456 | 1,358,615 | 1,401,094 | 811,956 
Hiquor—buttsot | | | goer | 91,446 | — | 90,102) 4,825 
| 18,362 316,832 | 282,743 | 173 52,278 7) gallons, 8-oz. strength | | 
w ° *1 owt. of coke about equals 1 sack of 4 bushels, under Weights an and Measures anne i878. 
a ~~ No. 1L— STATEMENT OF GAS MADE, SOLD, Erc. st 
| Quantity Soxp. | } 
— | nineties a —~| Quantity used on | Total Quantity Quantity not Number of 
Description of Gas. | Quantity made. Public Lights Private Lights | Total Quantity | Works, &c. accounted for. | accounted for. Public Lamps. 
| | 1 ; 
(estimated). (per Meter). | Sold. 7 a a 
: | Thousands. y Thousands. | Thousands. | Thousands. | (Thousands. Thousands. | Thousands. | 
Common... .. 2,857,988 | 198,14 42 2,453,520 2,651) 662 | 81,540 2,683,202 174,736 17,051 
- Cee "2 —BALANCE-SHEET. ener eS ee : 
a eae 
To Capital— | ByCashatBankers . . . + + + © © © © © «© © © + + £15,189 11 7 
Balance, per account,No.8. . . + + + © + «© «© + « + £59,887 6 5 | Amount invested— ; 
Reserve anne account, } No.6... - © © «© «© « « « 220,859 0 9 | Reservefund . . + ++ + © © «© # * onan < ° 
Renewal fund—per account, No. 7. ‘> eee «€ 6,737 17 5 | Renewalfund. . . +.» + © © «© © «© me 
Insurance fund—per account, No.8 . . ak’ te 0 6 | Insurancefund . .« -+ + © © © © # «& 39,3: mene a 
Net revenue account—for balance, per account, No.5 . - 133,635 12 10 ; ; . ——— pon 6 
Debenture and bond interest, for amount due to Dec. 31, 1887" . 12,58 9 10 Cash in hand for sundry payments . . + + + «© «© «© # « 
Sundry tradesmen, for amount due oo — stores, and. sundries 32,503 11 11 Stores in hand— £20697 1 6 
Deposits by consumers. ° es 40,843 10 8 COs 5 2 4.9 + © 9 + © 8,599 0 
Dividend account (outstanding) . . . . £644 18 5 Coke and breeze . . oo Se 1923 16 
Debenture account ae 12 9 Tar and ammoniacal liquor cee se + ® _ 1,923 4 
r —_—— 656 14 2 Sundry stores. . .« cs es « 6 «0 Ser oe Y ; 
Femporary loan . ak a © eto & Oe ee a caine inten irene ——_._ 545 4 2 
ccounts — 
ebenture stock subscriptions | Sig i ak ee a ee Cee ee ek chard contal, quester enfing 






Dec. 81,1887. . «© + © = = © # se = * 
Arrearsoutstanding. . . + + + + + 571 19 










218,866 11 1 
| Coke and other werrs are coe vevonsnsees Ewes 
| Sundries .. Paste ean. Sede OLE 1,894 15 2 
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THE BOARD OF TRADE REPORT ON THE GAS AND WATER 
BILLS AND ORDERS OF THE PRESENT SESSION. 

The Board of Trade report on the Gas and Water Bills and Provisional 
Order applications for the present session was issued last week. It shows 
that the number of Bills relating to the supply of gas is 14—11 for England 
and 8 for Scotland; six of them also containing provisions relating to the 
supply of water, and one to electric lighting. The capital proposed to be 
raised by these Bills is £125,250 by shares and £411,562 by loans—total, 
£536,312. There are 25 Bills relating to water supply (22 for England and 
3 for Scotland) ; the total capital asked for being £869,500 by shares, and 
£1,415,330 by loans—total, £2,284,830. Provisional Orders to the number 
of 24 have n applied for in respect of gas and water supply—11 for 
gas, 10 for water, and 3 for both gas and water. The capital (share and 
loan combined) proposed to be raised under these Orders is: For gas, 
£274,250 ; for water, £233,166 ; for gas and water, £193,700—total, £701,116. 
As compared with last year, there is only one more Bill—39 against 38 ; 
the total capital applied for being £2,821,142, or £244,740 more than in 
the session of 1887. Of the Provisional Order applications there are ten 
more than last year; the capital proposed to be raised under them 
showing an increase of £437,597. 





NEWPORT (MON.) GAS COMPANY. 
At the Half-yearly Meeting of this Company held on Monday last week, 
t was reported that the total receipts for the six months ending December 
last amounted to £12,867, and the disposable balance was £2770, which ad- 
mitted of the shareholders paying a 5 per cent. dividend on the “ A” stock, 
33 per cent. on the “B ” stock, 34 per cent. on the “C” stock, and 34 per 
cent. on “CC” shares. The Chairman (Mr. E. J. Phillips), in submitting 
the motion for the adoption of the report, said that the Directors had 
thought it well to put up gasholders at the lower end of their district. 
With this view they had entered into negotiations with Lord Tredegar for 
the acquisition of land near the Alexandra Dock; and his Lordship had 
met them in a most handsome and friendly manner. The negotiations 
were now in a forward state; but the erection of the holders might be de- 
layed for some little time. With regard to the revenue, this unfortunately 
showed a slight decrease as compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The balance available for dividend was £2770, as against 
£3107 at the end of 1886; but as they had paid nearly £500 more in rates 
and taxes, there would have been if this sum of £500 had been deducted 
from the £3107, an increase of about £100. The make of gas had increased 
during the half year. The Alexandra Dock Company had erected works 
for supplying themselves with gas; but there had been a considerable 
increase in the use of the Company’s gas by the general consumers. 
Although the balance from the revenue was not sufficient of itself to pay 
the usual maximum dividend, the Directors recommended that the amount 
should be made up from the balance of £9680, standing to the credit of the 
rofit and loss account. Even if the balance of revenue was not sufficient 
or some years to pay the maximum dividends, they would be able to 
make it up from the profit and loss account. He was happy to say that 
their Engineer (Mr. Thomas Canning, Assoc. M. Inst, C.E.) and the other 
officers of the Company had maintained the quality of the gas and the 
condition of the works most satisfactorily. The average standard had 
been raised to 16°93 sperm candles. No complaint had ever been made as 
to the illuminating power of the gas by the Town Council, who s0 care- 
fully looked after the Company to see that they kept up the quality of the 
gas. The report was unanimously adopted, and the dividends recom- 
mended were ordered to be paid. 





IPSWICH GAS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company, which was submitted at 
the annual meeting of shareholders yesterday, announced a profit balance 
of £10,462, including £2875 brought from last year. Of this amount 
£3577 15s. had been applied in payment of interim dividends at the rates 
of 10, 74,and 7 per cent. per annum. The Directors recommended that 
further dividends at the rates of 104, 8, and 74 per cent. per annum should 
be paid on the Ist of March next. A balance would remain of 
£2873 5s. 9d., from which the Directors recommended that £500 should 
be carried to the insurance fund and invested in Government stock, and 
that the balance of £2373 5s. 9d. be carried forward to the next account. 
The improved state of trade, combined with the decrease in the price of 
gas, resulted ina largely increased sale; and the Directors proposed a 
further reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet from the Ist of July next. 
This will bring the price of gas down to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. Extensive 
repairs and alterations to the exhausting machinery were made during the 
past year; and a new sulphate of ammonia plant was ordered, from which 
the Directors anticipated beneficial results. The accounts show that of the 
total capital raised—£114,918—there has been £104,296 expended. The 
sale of gas and rental of meters produced last year £23,561, against £24,682 
in 1886; the total receipts being £29,047, against £29,993. The expendi- 
ture was £20,495, as compared with £20,380 in 1886; while the profit was 
£8552, as against £9612. During the year 1887, 15,738 tons of coal were 
carbonized, as compared with 14,587 tons in 1886 ; 9836 tons of coke and 
743 tons of breeze were made therefrom, as compared with 9117 tons of 
coke and 821 tons of breeze in the previous year. The quantity of tar 
made was 157,380 gallons, as against 180,085 gallons in 1886; and out of it 
75,960 gullons were used as fuel for heating the retorts. It will thus be 
seen that the Engineer and Secretary (Mr. J. T. Jolliffe) is an advocate of 
this system of disposing of tar. 








BROMLEY (KENT) GAS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company for the half year ending 
Dec. 31, 1887, which will be presented at the ordinary meeting of share- 
holders on the 29th inst., shows a satisfactory increase in the sale of gas, 
the quantity consumed in the past half year having been 53 per cent. in 
excess of the corresponding half of the previous year. The Directors 
have made a reduction in the price of gas equal to nearly 7 per cent.— 
viz. from 3s. 9d, to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet—as from the commencement 
of the present year. This brings the price well within the limit at which 
it may be profitably consumed for cooking and heating purposes, and 
which the Directors hope will induce an increased consumption sufficient 
gradually to recoup the serious diminution of profit which the reduction 
will entail. The profit and loss account shows a balance of £5468 1s. ; and 
the Directors recommend the payment of dividends on the old capital at 
the rate of 11 per cent., and on the new of 8 per cent. (which will require 
£4510), and that of the balance of £958 1s., £500 be added to the reserve 
fund, and £458 1s. carried forward to the current half year. The gas- 
holder tank, to which reference was made in the previous report, has been 
nearly completed, and a contract has been entered into for the erection of 
a three-lift holder, to contain a million cubic feet of gas, to be ready for 
use next winter. To provide capital for this and other purposes, the 
Directors propose to offer for sale by tender, previous to the 3lst of 





March next, the remaining 416 shares of the new-capital which they have - 


authority to issue; and probably at the end of the present half year they 
‘may seek tenders for further loans on debentures, in pursuance of the 





Company’s borrowing powers. As the whole of the existing debent; 
are > Sarg and have been since the Ist ult., held at 4 per ount. latuoall “ie 
Directors think it not improbable they may be able to obtain the further 
foans they will require on even more favourable terms. During the last 
half year the Directors extended the Company’s mains to Keston. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tse Gas CommiTTEE’s REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR 1887, 

The report of the Gas Committee of the Birmingham Corporation {oy 
the year ending Dec. 31 last, with the accounts for this period, has been 
issued, and will be presented to the Town Council at a special meeting to 
be held to-day. In their report the Committee state that they have been 
in correspondence with the Public Works Committee as to the additional] 
cost to the Corporation by the proposed lighting of lamps in courts for 
shorter periods than one year. They have ascertained that that Committeg 
will nerd anc free of charge, the additional duty of bringing home the 
burners from such lamps and securing the service-pipe, and of restoring the 
burner and service-pipé at the times agreed for discontinuing and resuming 
the lighting, and that they will also continue to maintain and repair the 
lamps at the present annual charge per lamp made by them to the Gags 
Committee for this work ; they undertaking the removal and replacement 
of the lamps, or such other measures as may benecessary for the protection 
of the lamps during the period in which they are not lighted. The Com. 
mittee, therefore, recommend that, subject to this arrangement with the 
Public Works Committee, they be authorized to supply gas at the reduced 
terms for public lighting to lamps in courts which are lighted for periods 
of not less than one quarter, and that this principle be adopted in districts 
outside the borough where the Local Authority will undertake the same 
duties on similar terms, and also in the districts where the lighting is stil] 
in charge of the Corporation and the gas is supplied on the ordinary terms, 
The sale of gas in the past year was 3,378,554,900 cubic feet, as against 
8,298,746,100 cubic feet in 1886 ; being an increase of 79,898,800 cubic feet, or 
about 23 per cent. The number of new services laid during the year was 
1970 as against 1879 for the year 1886; being an increase of 91. ‘Luere 
were 206 official tests of the illuminating power of the gas during the past 
year; the highest showing 17°83 candles, the lowest 16°77 candles, and the 
average 17°34 candles, or 2:34 candles in excess of the parliamentary 
standard. The quantity of coke in stock at the various works on Dee, 31 
was 3572 tons as against 23,571 tons at the corresponding period of 1886; 
being a decrease of 19,999 tons. The cost of repair of meters for the half 
year ended Dec. 31 was £3572 10s. 2d. ; and the number repaired was 5015. 
The Committee have informed the Finance Committee that they hope to 
place the sum of £25,C00 to the credit of the improvement rate for the year 
1888. The accounts show that the net profit for the year was £25,772 19s. 4d, 
after appropriating £4417 8s. 3d. to the sinking fund for the redemption of 
loans and annuities, and applying £1672 3s. 6d. in reduction of the balance 
still to be paid out of revenue on new offices account. The Committee 
recommend that the balance of the profit and loss account shall be appro- 
priated to the improvement rate of 1887. E 

The following are the items (omitting shillings and pence) of the 
revenue account, preceded by the similar items for the previous year :— 


Expenditure. 





























1886. Manufacture of gas— 
£154,909 eee ew ee we eo ee te 
1,194 Purifying materialsand wages . . « « «+ «+ « 8,267 
8,143 Salaries of officersat works . .. . 4,425 
83,456 Wages at works . . «© + «© «© «© «© «© @ «@ 33,339 
55,3818 Repairs and maintenance of works and plant . 69,066 —— 
my 
Distribution of gas— 
11,787 Salaries in light office . . . . «© « «© « « £11,737 
13,252 Repair and renewal of mains and service-pipes 13,134 
6,750 Repairing, renewing, and refixing meters. 7,495 nan 
8,953 Lighting and repairing public lamps 4,639 
S68 Renta. . »- ss © © © © © © wo © 8 8 £650 
16,114 Ratesandtaxes . ... + +2 © © «© «© « »« 16,881 
17,531 
Management— 
2,728 Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and clerks . £2,572 
805 Collectors’ commission, &c. . . . . +. + «+ « 8R2 
701 Stationery and printing . . .. +. + « « « 866 
8,286 General charges. . . + + + © © © e © @ 5,291 
84 Au@itoms . 2 es ee se we wo se oe © © 84 
9,697 
611 Lawand parliamentary charges . . . . 1+ «© © + we @ + 73 
Oe Deeeee sees tune evn se weve eevee 1,375 
i 5 5 6 6 as oe oe ee OOO 8 100 
189 Cost of maintaining recreation grounds at Nechells. . .. - 82 
162 Expenses on loans and annuities . soa eS & 6 o 15 
6 Contributions to workmen’s sick fund . . . . «6 «+++ 317 
Illumination of Council House, March 28and28 ....-. 340 
Cee Sac cee tte ct eee he ee 8. 248 
£312,730 Total expenditure . oe ew ce wo + © £888,895 
118,170 Balance carried to profit and loss account. . . . . + + + 126,269 
£430,900 £460,094 
- . —_—— 
Receipts. 
en Gs te ee ‘ £377,771 
83,908 Residual products. . . . .. + «6 . 79,399 
ei ra 
607 Discountson purchases... .. + + «© © © © © #© 8 540 
8 Transfer fees “+ © «2 ° 9 
£430,900 £460,094 
re —— 


Included in the total revenue received from the sale of gas are the follow- 
ing items :— 


Common gas 387,400 cubic feet at 3s. a* per1000. . - = 
” 7 ” 2 ” . = @ 4 
ed 54,600 i I . a 
st 1,192,653,200 rd 267 os * 154,051 
” 483,299,900 ” 2 5 s - « « 58,898 
a 1,512,098,000 x 2 8 Se oe 
” 500 ” 2 1 ” . 72 
Public lighting and under contracts . ..... . 11,678 


The profit balance of £126,907 is disposed of in the following way :— 





SEE Hike wed we 6 ee ee . £54,904 
Interest on Corporation Stock to Dec. 31,1887 . . .. .« 19,885 
Interest on mortgages and bonds, accrued to Dec. 81, 1887 . 10,529 
Sinking fund— 
Interest on amount applied in redemption of loans £9725 
Annual instalment for redemption of loans and 
«<< ¢ ee «© 6 © 6 » @ 28 4417 
a—— ere 
Amount carried to new offices account . . ... ++ « 1,672 
Balance, being net profitforthe year. . . . . . « « «+ 25,772 
ae a ee a ee ». £126,907 
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JHE READING-ROOM AT THE DOVER GAS-WORKS. 
ADDRESSES TO THE WORKMEN. 

On Thursday and Friday, the 9th and 10th inst., Mr. R. Herring, 
the Engineer and Manager of the Dover Gas Company, and President 
of the reading-room for stokers which has lately been opened at the gas- 
works, delivered addresses to the members on the subject of “Technical 
Education.” In the course of his remarks, he pointed out that at no 
time had technical education been so necessary as now. The foreiguer 
was, he said, already equal to the Englishman in many things, and in 
some departments his superior. This was not owing to the former being 
the more skilful workmen, but was entirely due to better education. 
“With these facts before us,” continued Mr. Herring, “ we must not rest 
content, but decide at once to master our trade—make ourselves thoroughly 
acquainted with every detail of our business. Englishmen must do this, 
or the foreigner will surely take from us trades that only a few years ago 
were entirely ourown. With gas stokers and retort-house men generally 
rule-of-thumb has too long prevailed. Possibly being engaged in a busi- 
ness that has had a monopoly, may account for it; there having been less 
necessity for perfect work than in those trades which are subject to keen 
competition. But we must not allow this state of things to continue, for 
at the present moment we have more than one competitor in the field. I 
allude especially to oil; and, in my opinion, gas companies have more to 
fear from this than from electricity. Oil at the present time is very cheap ; 
and less costly appliances are required to burn it than to burn gas. Great 
improvements have recently been made in the burners and lamps (some of 
which are exceedingly artistic), and these can be bought for low prices 
and give a good light. In these few remarks I think I have shown that in 
oil we have a very powerful rival. Our business, however, is gas making; 
and I will take this opportunity of addressing a few words to the stokers, 
and convey to you as briefly as possible, as it will then be easier to 
remember what I wish you to do. First we must have good heats—this is 
absolutely necessary ; and to obtain them the furnaces require your careful 
attention. Do not letthem burn down too low; and when clinkering be 
quite sure that every particle of clinker and ash is removed before firing 
up with fresh coke. Secondly, good heats will permit of heavy charging ; 
and take great care that the coal is evenly distributed in the retorts. 
Thirdly, be diligent and careful in executing all orders. Remember why 
the orders were given, and note the effects. Bear in mind what I have 
just said, and you will very soon be in a position to give good reasons for 
the several operations performed in connection with your work. Every 
detail mastered will stimulate to further exertions. I trust you will do 
this, for my desire is to see you theoretical as well as practical workmen. 
Ido not wish you to be content with your panne positions. My advice 
is: Improve yourselves; be thorough in all youdo. Master every detail 
of your trade, for this will fit you for either foremen’s or managers’ duties ; 
and should you not be required for this, you will certainly be better and 
happier men for having educated yourselves, and be in every way superior 
to the man who has to work by rule-of-thumb. Improve yourselves, and 
you will improve others. Let our directors see that you are anxious to 
avail yourselves of the advantages this room offers—that you are deter- 
mined to know all about gas making. I shall be pleased to communicate 
to you what I know; or, if you would rather find it out for yourselves, 
read the books that lie on this table. If you will do this, I feel quite sure 
you will find much to amuse and instruct you. It will in every way be 
time well spent; for there is not the least fear of your learning too much 
from these books. In conclusion, I would remind you how very much we 
are indebted to our Chairman and Directors for their kindness and 
liberality in providing and furnishing the exceedingly comfortable room 
in which we are now assembled, and without which it would have been 
practically impossible to have commenced the work we are now engaged 
upon. The advantages this room offers, and the benefits to be derived 
from it, must result in good to all. My sincere wish is that all will see it 
in this light, and remember it is our duty to do all we can for those who 
have done so much for us—viz., our Directors.” A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the President, after which cards, draughts, &c., were 
played till 10 p.m., when what all agreed had been a most interesting and 
enjoyable evening was brought to a close. The President will shortly give 
a So °c on gas-making, and discussion thereof by the members 
Ww invited. 


OPENING OF NEW GAS-WORKS AT SYDNEY (N.S.W,). 

We learn from a copy of the Sydney Daily Telegraph, which has been 
forwarded to us by an esteemed correspondent, that the new works which 
have been built by the North Shore Gas Company to meet the growing re- 
quirements of the residents of this district of Sydney, were formally 
opened on the last day of the past year, in the presence of a large com- 
pany which included the Mayor and Aldermen of several of the North 
Shore boroughs, and a number of persons who manifest an active interest 
in the advancement of the district served by the Company. In view of 
this event, the following particulars may be interesting :— 

The career of the North Shore Gas Company has been a chequered up- 
hill one from its beginning twelve years ago. It was started when the 
North Shore was very thinly populated, and when the obstacles in the 
way of its progress were almost insuperable. It was a losing concern for 
some years. Eventually the Company and capital were considerabl 
enlarged ; and as population extended, so were the Company's mains. It 
then became evident that it was necessary to build new and improved 
works to meet the wants of the district, and to comply with the general 
demand for a reduction in price. It appears that the North Shore boroughs 
have frequently enediiol with the Company. In this, however, they 
have been no exception to the rule. With the Lescagh of St. Leonards the 
supply of gas is the great municipal question, and certain aldermen are 
never tired of pointing out how much money the ratepayers would save if 
they had their own gas-works. Indeed, a proposal to borrow money for 
the erection of municipal gas-works has been affirmed. But the area of 
the North Shore municipalities is limited; and the want of co-operation 
on this subject is the chief difficulty. Meanwhile the Company have more 
firmly established themselves; and in the erection of the additional works 
they have been actuated by two motives—to have the best machinery 
available for gas making to sell to the municipalities if they are desirous 
of taking the works over, or to fight them withif they determined to erect 
competing gas-works of their own. Some £18,000 have been expended 
upon the new works, which adjoin the old ones at Neutral Bay. The 
Precipitous stones uliar to the locality have been turned into 
terraces; and in this work about 65000 tons have been quarried. 

stone has been used in the reclamation of the shallow fore- 
shore, and the building of the sea-wall along nearly the whole frontage 
of the Company’s property. The first terrace, which is a few feet 
above high-water mark, is used for the retort-house—a large, substan- 
y-built structure, containing 40 retorts, with abundance of room for 
more than double this number when required. The whole of the car- 





nizing plant is of the most improved description. The second ter-: 


Tace, which is about 60 feet above high-water mark, is used for the 
arene of coke.and tar, and for other incidental purposes. -Above 
is, On the third terrace, are erected a large gasholder, the condensers 





washers, purifiers, meters, workshops, and offices. Provision has been 
made in these new works for four times the present consumption 
of gas at the North Shore; while on the completion of the works 
(making a few secondary additions) nine times the present gas consump- 
tion can be produced, Already the Company’s mains have been ex- 
tended for many miles in the direction of places where the population 
is by no means dense; but it is entideasel that if it increases at its 
present rate for several years, gas will be much cheaper, and the 
works will return better dividends to the shareholders. 

The ceremony of turning on the gas from the new works having 
been performed, the company assembled in one of the offices, when 
Mr. J. B. Watt, M.L.C., proposed “Success to the North Shore Gas 
Company,” which was responded to by the Chairman (Professor Watt). 
Mr. Anderson, one of the Directors, proposed the health of the Company's 
Engineer and rene 1 (Mr. T. O. Morland) ; and paid a high compliment 
to his engineering skill. 

STALYBRIDGE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Dericrent STorEaGE aT THE Gas-WoRKs. 

At the last meeting of the Stalybridge Town Council, a discussion took 
place with reference to the failure of the gas supply during the fog in the 
second week of January; and the suggestion made thereupon that more 
gasholder accommodation is necessary. Alderman Atkinson, Chairman 
of the Gas Committe, confessed that his anticipation that the small holder 
recently put up would meet all the requirements of the town for the 
— had not been borne out by the facts; but he added that he greatly 

oubted whether the Corporation would be acting wisely in expending 
£8000 or £10,000 on a new holder. The greatest consumption during the 
fog was 910,000 cubic feet on Wednesday, the 11th of January; and this 
was 77,000 cubic feet in excess of the highest previously recorded day con- 
sumption. There might not be such a demand again for years; while, 
of course, on the other hand, there might be a similar fog of much longer 
duration next winter. If they spent only £8000, it would mean an annual 
charge for interest and sinking fund of £421 a year, which was equal to 
arate of 1d. or 1}d.in the pound. The question, therefore, demanded 
and would receive very full consideration. Mr. Thorpe reminded the 
Council of previous occasions in recent years when similar occurrences 
had happened, and said there had been three times in the last two years 
when the a of Stalybridge had been unable to obtain all the gas they 
required. When the Corporation purchased the works, the deficiency in 
storeage was a well-known fact. It was the intention of the Company to 
erect new works and holders, on a fresh site acquired for the purpose ; 
but instead of carrying out this policy, the Gas Committee had put up at 
the old works a holder which was neither ornamental nor useful. He also 
ye that the price charged for gas was too high, and contrasted 
the 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet (the rate in Stalybridge) with the 2s. 4d. 
charged by the Ashton Gas Company. Coke was, moreover, being sold at 
5s. ‘ond ton in Ashton, while it was 6s. 8d. per ton in Stalybridge. If these 
higher prices and additional profits would not allow of a new gasholder, it 
was a great pity. It was not, he added, a good thing that the mills and 
workshops should be stopped time after time, and the workpeople deprived 
of wages, and their employers of profits, simply because gas could not 
obtained. Alderman Ridyard, replying to this criticism, contended that 
the price of gas was low in Ashton only because of the proceedings taken 
against the Gas Company, which compelled them to divide a reserve fund 
which they had illegally accumulated. As tothe want of storeage accom- 
modation, the fact was well known to the members of the Council that 
the small holder which had been referred to was put up because they had 
a tank nearly ready for its reception; and the consequence was that the 
work was done at a cost of £10 per 1000 cubic feet. Stalybridge did not 
do so badly during the fog as some places. Stalybridge was in the unfor- 
tunate position of having no day, and practically no summer, consump- 
tion; and the gas-works were only kept at full stretch for about four 
weeks of the year. Mr. R. Hunter, the Corporation Gas Engineer and 
Manager, had some time previously read a paper before the Manchester 
District Institution of Gas Engineers, in which he advocated, for a dis- 
trict like Stalybridge, the provision of storeage to the extent of two days’ 
maximum consumption. If they acted on this advice they would have to 
erect a holder poe tm of storing 750,000 cubic feet of gas; and this could 
not be done for less than £12,000, which meant a considerable increase in 
the price. Alderman Atkinson replied in similar terms, and hinted that 
a reduction in the price of gas was one of the events to be expected in the 
near future. The Committee were considering what ought to be done in 
the matter of a new holder; and it did not do to “rush” these things. 
The matter then dropped. 


Tue Sunpay Lasourn QueEsTION aT THE Bextrast Gas-Works.—The 
question of the abolition of Sunday labour at the Belfast Gas-Works is 
still under the consideration of the Gas Committee of the Town Council. 
It is probable that early next month, when the supply of gas will 
necessarily fall off, an effort will be made to reduce the amount of work 
done on Sunday. 

CANTERBURY IN Darkness.—A remarkable incident happened at Canter- 
bury on the evening of Saturday, the llth inst. At about eight o'clock, 
when business was at its height, the entire gas supply ceased. The 
occurrence was due to the mistake of an employé at the gas-works, who 
thinking he was turning on an additional quantity of gas, actually shut off 
the supply. The error was, of course, immediately rectified, and every 
possible means adopted by the Engineer (Mr. T. May) to prevent any 
serious results arising. The lights in the shops and the streets were at 
once renewed. 

Tue ExtTEnsIoN oF THE Bexrast Gas-Works.—The improvements 
which the ae of Belfast some time ago decided on carrying out 
at the gas-works are fast approaching completion. A range of new build- 
ings, extending for a distance of about 500 feet along the Ormeau Road, is 
nearly finished, and arrangements are being made for the erection of a 
clock tower at one end. When this is done, the tower will form the 
central figure in the works. The entrance hall to the offices, and the prin- 
cipal staircase, will be decorated with majolica. Inside the works, the 
most important feature of the extensions is the adoption of the Claus pro- 
cess of purification, which is expected to be under trial in the course of two 
or three months. 

Tue MANAGEMENT OF THE Ho_mrirtH Gas-Works.—At a special meeting 
of the Directors of the Holmfirth Gas ms held on the 10th inst., the 
Chairman informed the Board that their Manager (Mr. R. Porter) was one 
of the selected candidates for the vacant position of Manager to the North 
Bierley Gas ay og 8 After a short consultation, they unanimously 
decided to offer Mr. Porter an increase of £40 per annum, to commence 
from the Ist ult.; and said that if he continued to improve their works and 
financial position as he had done during the 20 months he had been with 
them, they would consider another advance, Mr. Porter was called in and 
informed of the Directors’ decision; and he thanked them, and said he 
would ask to be permitted to withdraw his application. This course he 
took the same day. 
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THE SUPPLY OF GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT IN AMERICA. 
The last number of the American Gaslight Journal (for the 2nd inst.) 
furnishes some advance facts and figures relating to the supply of gas 
and the electric light in Massachusetts, as contained in the third annual 
report of the Massachusetts Gas Commission, the issues of which for 

revious years have been noticed in ourcolumns. We find therefrom that 
} ea 1887 there were 64 gas companies actively engaged in business in 
the State. The total valuation of the gas ae | is $13,012,358; being 
an increase of $798,590 over the valuation of 1886. A summary of the 
returns shows the total receipts to have been $4,635,388°61, against 
$4,472,333°93 in 1886 ; and the expenses $3,031,224'16, against $2,931,517°70 
in 1886. The taxes paid were $231,708'92; being an average of 10'l6c. on 
each 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, and an increase of $10,760°69 over the 
previous year, when it was 9°4c. per 1000 cubic feet. Twenty-four com- 
panies have reduced the price of gas. The entire capitalization of the 
companies in active operation is $11,944,522; the assessed valuation is 
$12,636,208. The average price to consumers of 20 companies, each 
making more than 30 million cubic feet of gas, is $1°586 per 1000 cubic 
feet; of the rest of the coal gas companies, $2°168—an average for all 
of $1°659. The average price for oil gas is $413. The average price in 
122 cities in the United States and Canada (omitting those in Massa- 
chusetts) is $1°83. There was an increase of 5608 in the number of meters 
used, and of 22,332 lights in operation during the year. The number of 
public lamps decreased 1093, due to the growth of electric lighting. By 
section 382 of the Acts of 1887, the Board was given supervision over the 
electric lighting companies. There are 56 companies engaged in supplying 
electric light, and four were incorporated during the year. The practice 
which many companies have followed, of procuring their charters outside 
of the State, is condemned. Four gas companies during the year were 
authorized to supply electric light, after hearings by the Board. Three 
petitions for similar permits are pending; and the Board suggest the 
advisability of more clearly defining the corporate relations which should 
exist between the two important methods of supplying light. 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
ACT 








The Bill introduced by Lord Thurlow, on the opening day of the present 
session, for the amendment of the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, does not 
differ very materially from its predecessor of last year. It consists of only 
five clauses; the principal one being that which relates to the purchase of 
electric light undertakings by local authorities. This is as follows :— 
“‘ Where any undertakers are authorized by a Provisional Order or Special 
Act to supply electricity within any area, any local authority within whose 
jurisdiction such area or any part thereof is situated may, within six 
months after the expiration of a period of 42 years, or such shorter period 
as is specified in that behalf in the Provisiona] Order or in the Special 
Act, from the date of the passing of the Act confirming such Provisional 
Order, or of such Special Act, and within six months after the expiration 
of every subsequent period of 10 years, or such shorter period as is specified 
in that behalf in the Provisional Order or in the Special Act, by notice in 
writing require such undertakers to sell, and thereupon such undertakers 
shall sell to them their undertaking, or so much of the same as is within 
such jurisdiction, upon terms of paying the then market value of the good- 
will of the business, and of all lands, buildings, works, materials, and plant 
of such undertakers suitable to and used by them for the purposes of their 
undertaking within such jurisdiction ; such value to be in case of differ- 
ence determined by arbitration : Provided that the value of such goodwill, 
lands, buildings, works, material, and plant shall be deemed to be their 
fair market value at the time of the purchase, due regard being had to the 
nature and then condition of such buildings, works, materials, and piant, 
and to the state of repair thereof, and the suitability of the same to the 
purposes of the undertaking, and where a part only of the under- 
taking is purchased, to any loss occasioned by severance ; but without 
any addition in respect of compulsory purchase. The Board of 
Trade may determine any other questions which may arise in relation 
to such purchase, and may fix the date from which such purchase 
is to take effect, and from and after the date so fixed, or such other date 
as may be agreed upon between the parties, all goodwill, lands, buildings, 
works, materials, and plant so purchased as aforesaid shall vest in the local 
authority which has made the purchase, freed from any debts, mortgages, 
or similar obligations of such undertakers or attaching to the undertaking, 
and the powers of such undertakers in relation to the supply of electricity 
under this Act or such Provisional Order or Special Act as aforesaid 
within such area or part thereof as aforesaid shall absolutely cease and 
determine, and shall vest in the local authority aforesaid.” 





NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WaTeR Company.—The report of the 
Directors of this Company for the year ending Dec. 81 last shows a 
balance of £35,162, out of which it is recommended to appropriate £31,261 
for dividends, leaving a balance of £3901 to be carried forward. At the 
meeting of shareholders which takes place to-day, they will be asked to 
confirm a resolution come to by the Board to increase the salary of the 
Secretary to £850 for the present year, and to £1000 per annum from 
Feb. 1, 1889, as a mark of their appreciation of his services in the conduct 
of the undertaking. 


Tue Leek IMPROVEMENT CoMMISSIONERS AND THE “‘ ComMISSION ” SYSTEM. 
—At the last meeting of the Leek Improvement Commissioners, it was 
stated that the attention of the Gas Committee had been called to the 
movement for putting a stop to the “Commission” system amongst 
directors of gas companies, members of gas committees of corporations, 
and gas officials; and the Committee recommend that the Board should 
join in the movement, and the Clerk be authorized to issue circulars, or 
take other steps to inform the firms with whom they deal, that the account 
with any firm who fail to satisfy them that they do not in any way practice 
or encourage the system will be closed, and that in future no tender will 
be finally accepted until the person or persons tendering have signed a 
declaration that no commission or bribe will be given under that contract. 
The recommendation was agreed to. 

Tue Disposat or Gas Prorits at NEwCASTLE-UNDER-LyME.—At the last 
meeting of the Newcastle-under-Lyme Town Council, the minutes presented 
by the Gas Committee contained the following:—‘ The Deputy Town 
Clerk stated the Town Clerk’s opinion, with reference to the power of the 
Corporation to transfer £1000 out of the surplus gas profits to the Public 
Baths and Free Library account, to be that such transfer was legal, and 
that the Council, after providing for the annual payment of the sinking- 
fund, were authorized to devote the profits to any public purpose connected 
with the borough.” Mr. Ratcliffe submitted that the sinking fund had not 
been properly and legally provided; and hinted that something would be 
heard of the matter from another source. Mr. Briggs intimated that the fund 
was constituted in the right manner ; and if one more year’s payment was 
requisite (which entirely depended on the precise date of the transfer of 
the gas undertaking to the Corporation from the old Company), it could 
be supplied from the ample undistributed funds in hand, 








NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EDINBURGH, Saturday. 


We are now on the eve of the opening of the second act in the Edip. 
burgh Gas-Works transfer question. The first act contained more that was 
startling than opening passages usually do; but, as appearances go, the 
second may ontstrip the first. Undoubtedly there is a rising feeling in 
this district against the terms which have been given to the Edinburgh 
Gas Company—the result, not so much of the opposition of Mr. Smith 
Clark, as of the continued absence of information with reference to the 
condition of the Edinburgh works, and the growing conviction that they 
will require almost complete reconstruction, which would, of course, hayg 
to be done at the expense of the ratepayers. It is therefore just possible 
that the purchase proposals may be finally rejected, and the status quo 
ante established. I state this as a possibility; but my expectation js 
rather that a sudden coup will be attempted with the Edinburgh ang 
Leith Company, when there will be no time left to discuss the terms 
offered or agreed upon—a step which would be likely to arouse indigna. 
tion among the ratepayers, who would practically be powerless for want 
of time. Town councillors who have committed themselves by their 
consistent voting in favour of the Edinburgh purchase on the many 
occasions on which it has been discussed, would find themselves bound 
to do all in their power, as the agreement says, to come to terms with 
the Leith Company ; and so the proposals of the Joint Committee would 
probably be carried. A good deal depends upon the attitude of the Leith 
Company. The Joint Committee are not likely to propose better terms 
so longas there is a possibility of the present offer being accepted. Were 
the shareholders to adhere to their resolution not to accept the existing 
terms, the ratepayers would have the best of all reasons for grumbling 
loudly at the Joint Committee if it should thrust upon them a pariia- 
mentary expenditure which would more than meet the wishes of the 
Company. It is to be hoped that none of the shareholders will allow 
themselves to be “got at” by representatives of the Corporations; but 
that they will stick to their own interests. Now is their time to obtain 
terms proportionate to those agreed upon with the Edinburgh Com. 
pany. lf they waver now, they will find that their works will be em. 
se ae to provide the main supply of gas for the city; while the share. 

olders of the Edinburgh Company will pocket the revenue. If they 
| eng a firm front to tne Parliamentary Committee, it is difficult to be- 

ieve that the manifest disproportion, when the future is taken into account, 
of the terms offered to the two Companies, would not be apparent to the 
members of the Committee. Were this to happen, and the Joint Committee 
be called upon to propose better terms to the Leith Company, it is possible 
that they might decline; preferring rather to retire from the negotiation 
than to offer more than they have. This is a remote probability ; forI do 
not remember that anywhere in public has any member of the Committee 
ever stated that they had ventieek the full limit of their terms to the Com- 
pany. Should, however, the Joint Committee retire from the negotiation, 
the situation would be complicated by the fact that the Edinburgh Com- 
pany, who would then be the most interested party, are not in Parliament 
this year; and the settlement of the gas question in Edinburgh—most 
eo by amalgamation—would be postponed to another year. The 

dinburgh Company are working along with the Corporations; and their 
not applying to Parliament this year may almost be taken as an indica- 
tion that both these bodies expect that terms will be come to with the 
Leith Company. Meanwhile, arrangements are being made for carrying 
on the parliamentary campaign. The Leith Company have a petition in 

reparation. The Joint Committee appear more inclined to wait on events. 

hey have not yet had before them even the draft of the petition which 
they are to present against the Leith Company’s Bill. On the part of the 
a there is, however, some activity ; a circular having been issued 
calling upon ratepayers to sign a petition against the Corporations’ Bill. 
The petition itself has not yet appeared ; but the circular is a terse docu- 
ment, giving some of the hardest hits which have yet been dealt at the 
Edinburgh purchase. 

The question of the Town Council of Kinghorn purchasing the local gas- 
works—a private concern which is held by the Commercial Bank as creditor 
of the owner—made one of its periodical appearances on the billet of the 
Council business on Monday night. It came up in the form of a letter 
from the Law Agents of the Bank, expressing surprise that no arrange- 
ment had been made for a meeting with reference to the purchase. The 
Council agreed not to meet the Law Agents on the subject; but to ask for 
a reduction in the price required for the concern—£2200. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 
A short while since the Gas Committee of the Paisley Town Council 
had submitted to them a report from Mr. G. R. Hislop, the Engineer 
and Manager of the gas-works, in which was shown the necessity of 
increasing the number of retorts during the ensuing summer, As an 
outcome of the report, Provost Cochran and five other members of the 
Committee, accompanied by Mr. Hislop, on Wednesday of this week paid 
a visit to the works of the Dundee Gas Commissioners, for the purpose of 
inspecting the Siemens system of heating the retorts which is in operation 
there. Mr. J. M‘Crae, Engineer of the Dundee Gas-Works, some time ago 
erected a number of gas-fired retorts on a somewhat different method from 
that eecatva in Glasgow and other places where the Siemens system 1s 
employed ; and that plan, as may be remembered, was made the subject 
of a paper read at the annual meeting of the North British Association of 
Gas Managers held at Stirling last July, On account of Mr. M‘Craes 
“ new departure ” in setting retorts on the regenerative principle, Dundee 
was chosen as the place to be visited. The deputation was kindly received 
by Mr. M‘Crae, ae conducted by him over the works; and the visitors 
expressed much satisfaction with all they saw. 

t would almost seem as if the prospect of certain western and north- 
western suburbs being swallowed up by the extension of the Glasgow 
municipal boundaries had nerved the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas 
Company to make strenuous efforts to show good cause for its separate 
existence as a gas-supply undertaking. Since the beginning of the present 
financial year (July 1, 1887), the income from gas-rents and residual products 
up to date is something like £1500 better than it was for the corresponding 
portion of the preceding financial year; and yet there has been a reduc- 
tion of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas during the year now 
current, while in the year 1886-7 there was a reduction amounting to 3d. 

r 1000 feet. The business shows a steady increase of about 10 per cent. 

his year will doubtless be a good one for the Company; and it might 
even have been better still, if the manufacturing plant and storeage capa 
city at the works augmented in proportion to the growing 
demand for gas. Such an increase is now under consideration, as it 18 
regarded as being absolutely necessary in order to provide a supply of gas 
for the large number of additional dwelling-houses, &o,, now being & 
within the Company's district, and to meet the views of the Directors that 
gas of better quality must be supplied next winter. : 

At last Monday’s meeting of the Rothesay Town Council, there was 
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abmitted for the Finance and Gas Committees a recommendation that the 
eo of gas be reduced from 4s. 7d. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 
vat 5 per cent. discount be allowed on accounts paid within 21 days; 
also that the annual charge for meters in future should be 1s. 6d. in- 
stead of 88s. After a long discussion, it was agreed to send back the whole 
of the minutes for further consideration by the Joint Committee. 

The Kirkintilloch Gas Commissioners have resolved to levy deposits 
from all new consumers of gas within their area of supply. 

A special meeting of the Dumfries and Maxwelltown Water Com- 

missioners Was held on Tuesday, when it was agreed to proceed with the 
construction of two new filters and a scouring machine, and with the 
covering in of the clear-water tank. These and certain other improve- 
ments upon the water-works are expected to meet the objections that have 
been so freely ventilated in Dumfries and the adjoining borough during 
the past two or three years. They are estimated to cost about £2400. 
In accordance with the recommendations of Mr. J. Wilson, Water 
Engineer, of Greenock, the Helensburgh Police Commissioners have re- 
solved to extend and improve their water-supply works, at an estimated 
costof £4300. , 4 . 

The Glasgow pig-iron warrant market has again been quiet this week. 
Scotch warrants have fluctuated in price between 38s. 11d. per ton, which 
was accepted on Wednesday, and 39s. 54d., which was paid yesterday ; the 
closing price, however, being 39s. 4d. cash buyers. Very little business is 
being done in Scotch special brands. 

Little or no change has taken place this week in the coal trade, which 
is rather different from what was expected, in consequence of the strike in 
Fife and Clackmannan. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
. LiverpPoo., Feb. 18. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Frost and snow have completely altered the 
face of the country, but have little affected the complexion of the market. 
Some weakness was discernible early in the week. But the firmness of 
holders promptly checked any downward tendency ; and as the demand is 
evidently waking up, there appears little or no danger of an advent of 
lower prices. In fact,as repeatedly pointed out in these columns, the 
market, taken upon the merits of the position, ought to improve as soon as 
the consumptive demand sets in, in full vigour; and the smallness of sup- 
plies put forth from first hands must eventually result in the previous 
high range being attained again. Speculative movements will not then be 
able to cope with the natural impetus of the market. Present foreign 
inquiries indicate that these consumers are beginning to feel that there is 
no prospect of cheap sulphate prices this spring; and should there bea 
rush of orders, the advance would be ee thereby. The closing 
quotations are: £12 5s. to £12 7s. 6d. f.o.b. Hull; £12 5s. f.o.b. Leith 
and Liverpool. 


Lonpon, Feb. 18. 

Tar Products.—The market seems to be very much in the hands of 
specilators fora rise, On the strength of this, tar distillers are paying 
prices for tar which are not warranted by the condition of trade. If the 
speculative buying ceases, prices would almost certainly recede, and land 
distillers in heavy loss. Several important tar contracts were settled last 
week; but prices have not yet become known. Nominal quotations areas 
below: Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 8d. per gallon ; 
50 per cent., 2s. 8d. Toluol, 1s. 9d. per gallon. Solvent err 1s. 4d. 
per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent.,1s. 1d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. 

r gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 1ls.6d.per ton. Car- 

olic acid, 4s. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. 
per ton. Anthracene, “‘A” quality, ls. 3d. per unit; “B,’ls. per’ unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate is much weaker; and prices are lower. 
Orders appear to be somewhat scarce ; but it is hoped that, with improved 
weather, a fresh demand will set in. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £12 
to £12 5s. per ton, less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 7s. per 
ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree per ton. Liquor ammonia, 
2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, Seoun, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton. 
Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


{From the Chemical Trade Journal, Feb. 18.] 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market continues dull, but few Continental 
orders having come forward ; and although prices have not declined, there 
seems no immediate chance of their enhancement. Hull prices may be 
taken as £12 3s. 9d. to £12 5s.; and Leith and Liverpool at the former 
figure. Beckton price is £12 12s. 6d.; but outside London makes have 
been sold at £12 10s. The present severe weather will have much to do 
with the values of spot delivery for sulphate, though there is no doubt in 
a few weeks’ time, if the weather is suitable, prices will rally. Leith 
continues to ship a much larger proportion than other ports. 

Tar Products.—Dulness prevails in all markets for benzol ; and though 
Prices are quoted, yet no business is transacted. 90's benzol, although 
mentioned in our prices current at 3s. 9d.,can only be said to be value for 
3s. 6d., and 50/90’s benzol at 2s. 7d. All other tar products are in fair 
demand, and at firm prices. Crude carbolic acid, 4s.; anthracene, 1s. for 
“B” quality and rising, with 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. for “A” quality. Pitch is 
in better demand; but the old rates are ruling, except in one or two 
instances, where a slightly higher price has been obtained. 





Tae Gas SuppLy or Crays.—The South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
the Crays Gas Company have effected a junction between their mains at 
New Eltham, for the purpose of providing against any possible contin- 
gency from failure or accidents at the works of the latter Company. 

Newport Pacnet WaTER Suppty.—The water-works which have lately 
been constructed by the Newport Pagnel Rural Sanitary Authority for the 
supply of the town and district were formally opened on the 7th inst. by 
the Chairman (Mr. Littleboy). They have been carried out from the plans 
and under the superintendence of the Engineer (Mr. J. Eunson). 

Tue Inprrit (SHOREDITCH) Gas-WorKs Banp.—This local band, which 
was originated 26 years ago by Mr. Clark, the Engineer of the station, and 
afterwards joined the 8rd London Volunteers, dined together with their 
friends on Saturday, the 11th inst., at the Oriental Hotel, Blackfriars 
Bridge. Bandmaster Oakley presided, supported right and left by officers 
of the regiment. A special feature on the occasion was the presentation 
to Sergeants Gray and Jackson of a large photograph of the members of 
the band, on their retirement after 24 years’ service. 

Carpirr Gas Company.—At the 102nd half-yearly general meeting of 
this Company last Wednesday, under the presidency of Mr. C. H. Wil- 
liams, the re ort, with the accounts to Dec. 31 last, was presented and 
adopted ; and dividends were declared for the half year at the rates of 
i 5, 7, and 5 per cent. per annum on the various stocks of the Company. 
an of thanks were accorded to Mr. H. Morley, the Engineer, and Mr. 
: Clarry, the Secretary of the Company, for their efficient services; and 
the proceedings terminated with a similar compliment to the Directors. 








Tue Proposep Sate or WaTER FRoM THE SEVERN TUNNEL.—At the 
meeting of the Newport (Mon.) Town Council last Tuesday, a proposition 
was brought forward to oppose the Great Western Railway (No. 1) Bill, 
the 38th clause of which would, it was stated, enable the Company to 
supply surplus water from the Severn Tunnel to the district now covered 
by the Newport Water-Works. A long discussion ensued, in the course of 
which it was pointed out that the purchase of the water-works had com- 
mitted the ratepayers to an expenditure of half-a-million of money; and 
it would be indiscreet to allow the Railway Company to sell water within 
the area supplied from the works. The proposition was agreed to. 


Tue Bristor WaTeR Brtt.—On Saturday, the 11th inst., the proprietors 
of the Bristol Water Company had a Wharncliffe meeting, to consider the 

rovisions of their Bill now before Parliament. The Chairman (Mr. E. 

ush) explained that the Bill was to enable the Company to obtain an 
additional supply of water, which would be required to meet the increased 
demands of the city; and said the Directors were unanimous in advising 
the shareholders to agree to the Bill. Of course, additional capital would 
be — for the works, which could be carried out in sections, as 
needed, in the course of the next ten years. After a short discussion, the 
consent of the shareholders was given to the Bill. 


Tue Cost or THE VyRNwy WaTER-Works.—The Water Committee of 
the Liverpool Corporation have issued a return of the expenditure in 
connection with the Vyrnwy works for the three months ending Decem- 
ber, 1887. From this it appears that the amount laid out in the pur- 
chase of land and easements, including costs and compensation, for the 
three months, was £1230 6s. 8d.; making the grand total under this head 
up to date £267,337 6s. 4d. For the three months the expenditure on the 
Lilanwddyn embankment works in connection with the reservoir was 
£17,997 11s. 9d.; the Llanwddyn quarry, £5740 5s. 7d.; and the aqueduct, 
£35,294 12s. 3d. The total for the three months was £60,262 16s. 3d. alto- 
gether; making the total net expenditure up to date, £1,697,598 15s. 4d. 


Tue Price or Gas at Lower Ince.—The gas consumers at Lower Ince, 
in the Wigan supply district, met last Wednesday to consider the question 
of the price they are charged for gas. Under their Act the Corporation 
are obliged to charge a uniform rate to consumers within a mile of their 
works. A portion of the consumers in the extra-municipal district of 
Ince under this regulation obtain gas at the same price as those within 
the borough, while the others pay a differential rate. Of late there has 
been an increase of the population outside the favoured limit; and the 
mecting last week was the first step in an agitation to have these placed 
on the same terms as their neighbours. It was stated that the consump- 
tion would be considerably increased if the price were reduced. A further 
meeting is to be held to appoint a deputation to wait on the Gas Committee 
of the Corporation. 


Tue NortHERN Coat Trape.—The gas coal trade of the North begins 
now to feel the effect of the lengthening days; and some of the contracts 
for the large companies are being worked with a reduced rate of delivery. 
In the case of many of the chief collieries in Durham, however, the ship- 
ments to the lower Baltic ports are beginning, as well as considerable 
deliveries to the Mediterranean, which give continued activity. The rates 
for the Baltic contracts are low—so low, in fact, as to suggest the idea that 
the colliery-owner will have a very poor price, whilst, at least for the 
current quarter, he has a slightly higher sum to pay for wages under the 
sliding-scale arrangement. For steam coal the demand is rather better; 
and as the navigations are opened out the collieries supplying this kind of 
fuel will have less need for the short time so many of them are now work- 
ing. Other classes of coal show little change; but, on the whole, the ten- 
dency is towards increased demand. 


Repvctions 1x Price.—The Directors of the Sheppy Gas Company an- 
nounce a further reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas. 
From and after the 3lst prox., gas supplied to private consumers will be 
charged at 3s. Sd. per 1000 cubic feet, less 5d. discount for prompt pay- 
ment; making the net price 3s, 3d.——The Dorking Gas Company have 
given notice of a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet (from 4s. 4d. to 4s. 2d.) 
in the price of gas from the 3lst prox.; the charge for gas for public light- 
ing to be 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet.——The Gas Committee of the Salford 
Town Council have decided to reduce the price of gas 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet to consumers in the borough, and 5d. to those in the out-districts. In 
Salford the present price of gas is 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet; in the out- 
districts it is 8s. 7d.—The price of gas at Leighton Buzzard, which has 
been 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, with 15 per cent. discount, has been reduced 
to 4s. per 1000 feet if paid within a month. 


Buxton WaTeR Suppty.—Last Tuesday, Mr. J. T. Harrison, one of the 
Local Government Board Inspectors, held an inquiry, at Buxton Court 
House, with reference to the application of the Local Board for sanction 
to borrow £786 for works of water supply. Mr. J. Taylor, Clerk to the 
Local Board, explained that £400 was needed to recoup the cost of putting 
down a pump, engine, and necessary machinery at Otter Hole Spring, on 
land belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. The Board were obliged, owing 
to the extreme drought of last summer, to resort to this spring, and com- 
mence operations before obtaining sanction to the loan. They also re- 
quired £386 for mains and for other works —— The assessable value 
of the district was £49,178. The balance of loans outstanding for sanitary 
purposes—viz., for water supply—under Local Acts amounted to £23,145. 
The Inspector said the Board did quite right to act speedily in obtaining 
a water supply; but it was a question for the Local Government Board to 
decide as to the borrowing of the money. 

Tue SewaGe Question aT CaMBRiIpGe.—A special meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Improvement Commissioners (the Urban Sanitary Authority) was 
held on Monday last week, to consider the report of the Special Committee 
as to the diversion of sewage from the Cam. (A) It was unanimously 
agreed to recommend to the Board—“ That the system to be adopted for 
the disposal of the sewage shall be that of broad irrigation, provided that 


a sufficient area of land can be purchased at a reasonable price, or taken 
| on lease under favourable conditions as totenure.” (B) It was also resolved 
| to recommend to the Board—“ That no scheme for the conveyance of the 


sewage to the pumping station be adopted unless it can be connected with 
a scheme for the reconstruction of all existing sewers and drains which 
are found to be sewers of deposit or otherwise defective.” Mr. J. Hamblin 
Smith moved the adoption of the first section. Mr. H. Gotobed moved as an 
amendment—“ That the report be reccived and entered on the minutes, 
but that the Board does not think it desirable at the present to come to 
any decision as to the mode of disposing of the sewage.” Mr. W. Bell 
seconded. Upon a division, 10 voted for the amendment and 28 against it, 
while 3 were neutral. The original motion was then carried nem. con. 
Mr. Bullock next proposed the adoption of section B of the report, as to 
the reconstruction of sewers. Mr. Hamblin Smith submitted as an amend- 
ment, to leave out the word “can.” He reminded the Commissioners of 
their duty to provide an eflicient system of sewerage for their sanitary 
district, and to keep their sewage out of the Cam, urging the former as 
their primary care. Mr. Bullock said the amendment involved @ question 
of £40,000. Geen a division, however, it was carried by 25 votes to 13, 
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OpposiTION TO THE GRAND JuNcTION WaTER Biit.—The Windsor Cor- 
poration and the Eton Local Board of Health have decided on presenting 
petitions against the Grand Junction Water Bill. 

Tue Testinc or Lexeps Gas.—The Clerk to the Leeds Justices (Mr. J. 
Thornton) has a to the letter received by them from the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Leeds Corporation on the subject of testing the gas, to which 
reference was made in the JourNaL last week. With regard to the pro- 
posal that all testing shall be carried out at the places from which the gas is 
supplied to the public, he states that the Justices quite approve of the 
suggestion, on the understanding that thereby a means will be provided of 
testing all the gas sent out for public consumption; but before expressing 
final a ato they wish to be informed what places are intended to be 
supplied with apparatus for testing. The only point on which they are 
wutie to accept the proposals contained in the Gas Committee’s letter is 
the condition that an officer of the Corporation shall be present when- 
ever tests are made by Mr. Buckley. Such a condition, they admit, is 
contained in the Acts of Parliament ; but they maintain it is imposed as 
a condition precedent toa conviction, should the gas be found to be below 
the parliamentary standard. 

Turin Water Company.—On Saturday, the 1lth inst., this Company 
applied to the High Court of Justice for permission to reduce their capital. 
The Company was formed with a capital of £775,000, divided into 31,000 
shares of £25 each, for the purpose of supplying the city of Turin with 
water. Shares were issued to the extent of only £80,000, which was subse- 
quently reduced ; and the Company not flourishing, it went into voluntary 
liquidation in 1885. Various attempts had been made to resuscitate the 
Company ; and the liquidation had been stayed by an order of the Court. 
It was now proposed to decrease the capital by reducing each share actually 
issued to 10s. hen the resolution for reducing the capital was passed, 
the framers of it were unaware of the reduction which had before taken 
place; and the proposition therefore was to reduce the capital from 
£775,000 to £15,500, in 31,000 shares of 10s. each. Justice North (before 
whom the matter came) said he could not sanction the reduction, as it was 
not in accordance with the resolution, and ordered the petition to stand 
over generally, with leave to amend. 


Tue Opposition To THE SwansEA Gas OrpDER.—The Swansea Corpora- 
tion have forwarded to the Board of Trade the amendments which they 
consider should be made in the Provisional Order applied for by the Swan- 
sea Gas Company. They comprise: (1) Reduction of the amount of the 
proposed additional capital from £75,000 to £50,000; (2) reduction of the 
amount to be borrowed on mortgage in respect of the additional capital 
from £18,750 to £12,500; (3) reduction of the dividend on the additional 
capital from 7 to 5 per cent., and on the preference capital from 6 to 4 per 
cent.; (4) reduction of the limit of the price of gas sold within the borough 
from 4s. to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, and without the borough from 5s. 6d. to 
4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; or a standard price within the borough of 3s. 

r 1000 cubic feet of gas, with the usual sliding-scale provisions; (5) the 
illuminating power of the gas to be increased from 14 to 16 sperm candles ; 
(6) the establishment of a gas-testing place at the works, and power to 
adopt the Act 22 & 23 Vict., cap. 66, which provides for the proper testing 
of gas-meters ; (7) power to the Corporation to purchase the gas-works. 


REFUSING To Pay A ParocutaL Gas Account.—A fortnight since the 
Board of Works for the Poplar District resolved not to pay the amount 
due to the Commercial Gas Company (ante, p. 241), because a reduction 
had not been made in the charge for gas for public lighting corresponding 
to the reduction to the private consumers. At the meeting of the Board last 
Tuesday, the question again arose on the receipt of a letter from the Com- 
pany stating that there would be a reduction of 3s. 6d. in! the price of 
gas supplied to each street lamp. Mr. Yabsley having expressed an 
opinion that the reduction ought to be 7s. or 8s., Mr. Thompson referred to 
the cheque for £1484 15s., which had not been sent to the Company. He 
still maintained that the reduction in the price of gas for the street lamps 
was not commensurate with that made to the ordinary consumers; and 
he suggested that the Board should resolve that the Company should no 
longer withhold such a reduction. A long discussion took place, as the 
result of which it was moved by Mr. Yabsley, and seconded by Mr. Thomp- 
son, that the Company’s bill should be referred to the Finance Committee, 
and that the cheque should be forwarded with an intimation that the Board 
reserve the right to discuss with the Company the price of gas during 
the current quarter. This was agreed to. 
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Issuz_or New CapiTaL IN THE GRAND JUNCTION WatTER-Works Coy. 
PANY.—Last Wednesday, Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield sold by auction 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 400 £50 new 7 per cent. shares in the 
Grand Junction Water-Works Company. ete en the particulars 
of sale was a statement of the gross rental received by the Company from 
1869 to 1887, which showed a steady annual increase of the business during 
that period. In 1869 the gross rental amounted to £83,762; in the 
following year, to £96,648; in 1875, to £121,559; in 1880, to £144,967; in 
1885, to £180,724; and in 1887, to £185,225. The result of the sale was ag 
follows :—130 shares sold at £88 each ; 196 at £88 10s.; 68 at £88 15s,; ang 
6 at £89—the total amount realized being £35,355. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE List, 
(For Monty Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 321.) 





























| When |E¢3 | Paid Rise! via 
Issu>, (Share ex Sze NAME. er Ferrey Fall. Upon 
| Dividend.) 274 |Share * in | invest 
| jAS | Wk,| ment, 
£ |p.c.| GAS COMPANIES. fsa, 
590,000, 10 |14 Oct. | 104 |Alliance & Dublin 10 p.c.. .| 10 |'84—194 .. |5 7 
100,000; 20 (80 Nov.| 10 |Bahia, Limited. . . . .| 20 | 23-25... |g 9 9 
200,000 5 16Nov.'| 74 Bombay, Limited. . . .| 5) 7—T74 ..|/35 09 
_ 880,000 Stck. 15 Feb. | 114 Brentford Consolidated . 100 |220-225* +4 |5 0 9 
TIGS0F » |» 8: Do. New. . . . «| 100 |160-165* ..|5 9 9 
220,000, 20 15 Sept.| 104 |Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 483-45 .. 4 gy 
820,000) 20 14 Oct. | 11} [British . ... . . «| 20) 45—47 415 9 
278,750 10 |16Nov.| 8 Buenos Ayres(New) Limited 10 | 14—15 -568 
147,740 20 12Aug.| 7 Cagliari, Limited - « «| 20) 26-28 .. 15 00 
5F0,000 Stck. 14 Oct. | 184 Commercial, Old Stock . 100 |278—283 .. 415 5 
130,000 ,, - 10. 10. New do.. . .| 100 |207—212 .. 419 9 
121,234, ,, |29Dec.| 44 Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |120--125 .. 312 9 
557,320 20 15 Dec.| 12 Continental Union, Limited | 20 | 48—45 - 568 
242,680! 20 | » 12 Do. New 69 &'72) 14 | 29—381 - 5 81 
200,000 20 ” 9 Do. 7 p.c. Pref..| 20 | 35-87) .. 1417 3 
75,000 Stck.'29 Sept.) 10 Crystal Palace District 100 |200—210 .. 415 3 
125,000; , | 7 Do. p.c. . «| 100 |188—143| .. |41710 
50,000; ,, | 6 Do. 6 p. c. Pref..| 100 |124—129) .. 418 9 
234,060 10 27Jan.| 12 European, Limited . . .| 10 | 24-25 |.. 416 0 
,000 10 | , 12 Do. New. . .| 74/163—174| .. 5 210 
177,030 10 | ma 12 Do. Gi ».* 5] 11-12)... 500 
5,468,350 Stck.'15 Feb. | 124 Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary) 100 |246-250*'-2 418 0 
100,000 ,, e 4 Do. B, 4p. c. max.| 100 |95—100* +1 4 0 0 
665,000 ,, n 10 Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 | 253-258"; .. 317 6 
30,000 ,, ” 5 Do. F,5p.c. Prf. .| 100 |122-127*, +4 318 8 
60,000 ,, 7h Do. G,74p.c. do. .| 100 |180-185*/+134 1 1 
1,300,000 ,, ” 7 | Do. H,7 p.c. max.) 100 |163-168"|+4 4 3 4 
463,000, ,, Fae Do. J,10p.c. Prf..| 100 |252-257*| .. 8.17 9 
1,061,150 ,, 15 Dec.| 4 Do. 4 p. c. Deb. Stk.| 100 |118—115 .. 8 9 6 
294,850, ,, | 4 44 | Do. 44 p.c. do. | 100 |122—127| .. 3 1010 
650,000 ,, | 4, 6 Do. 6p.c. . . «| 100 |164—169| .. [311 0 
8,600,000 Stck. 16 Nov.| 10 Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |207—210\ .. |415 8 
75,000 5 |15Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd} 5| 5—54/.. |5 91 
560,000 100 | 1Oct. | 5 Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb.) 100 |118—115 .. 4 611 
541,920 20 |16 Nov 6 Monte Video, Limited -| 20 |204—2i4 +1 511 8 
150,000 5 |30Nov.| 10 Oriental, Limited. . . .| 5/| 94-93) ..527 
60,000 5 (29Sept.| 8 Ottoman,Limited. . . .| 5 shai . 5 68 
90,000; 10 |14Oct. | 10 San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10/| 16—17 | .. \517 8 
500,000 Stck.|31 Aug. | 154 South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 | 820—825 .. 415 4 
"i a Do. B do. .| 100 |251—256 .. |413 9 
125,750} ,, i 13 Do. C do. .| 100 |265—270' .. 416 3 
500,000, ,, |29Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |134—139 ,, BUM 
60,000, 5 |31 Aug.| 11 Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig., 5 | 11-13! .. 4 40 

| | *Ex div. | 

— | 

} WATER COMPANIES, | | 
717,382 Stck.|29 Dec.| 9 Chelsea, Ordinary. . . 100 |240—245 .. 313 5 
1,720,560 Stck.|29 Dec.| 7 ‘East London, Ordinar 100 |192—197 .. 311 1 
700,000 50 |15Dec.| 9 GrandJunction. . . 50 |120—125, .. 812 0 
708,000 Stck.|16 Nov.| 10 Kent ...... 100 261—266, ., |8 15 2 
1,043,800. 100 |29 Dec.| 9 (Lambeth, 10 p. c. max. 100 239—244 .. 31310 
406,200 100 » 7k Do p. c. max. + 100 (186-190 +1 31811 
200,000 Stck./29 Sept.) 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, .| 100 114—119 .. 3 7 2 
500,000 100 |27 Jan. | 124 New River, New Shares. .| 100 825—380' +2 313 6 
1,000,000 Stck. ” 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 117—122) .. (3 5 7 
742,300 Stck.|15 Dec.| 6 (|S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max. 100 164—169 +1 /3 ll 0 
126,500 100| ,, 6 Do. 74 p.c. do. | 100 |152—157| .. [3 16 5 
1,155,066 Stck.|15 Dec. | 10 {West Middlesex ° 100 |258—263| ,. 316 0 




















GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 


piease appress IN FoLL- 5p ‘GAT SZ II II ES <&o CO., 


ApprEss ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 
TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
————— 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausiers,&c. 


Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines. 

They have never sought 


to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 


duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. ____ 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

NO OTHER MAKER CAN 

DO THIS. 























GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e. 
Calalogues and 
Testimonials on 


application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 RevouvTions PER MINUTE. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO."3 PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
possessed by them extend over an area of more 
= 850,000 acres, andare heldfora i of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 


the core 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
"B.C. 
Bireet, Loxpox Joun Wm. O'Ner11n, 
Managing Director. 


NDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
A the Gas PurIFICATION AND CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 





CANNEL COAL, &c. 
yous ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH, 
G 


as Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 3 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 90, St. ANDREW SQuaRE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


ERVICE Layer wanted, by a Gas Com- 
panynear London. Must be used to fixing Meters 
and Stoves. Wages at the rate of 30s. per week. 
Apply by letter to C. W. Orrorp, Gas Company’s 
Offices, Sydney Road, ENFIELD. 
ANTED, Second-hand Gas or Water 
PIPES, or IRON COLUMNS, 3-inch to 4-inch, to 
be used in 14-feet lengths for building purposes. About 
20 lengths required. Must be cheap. 
Apply to the Gas Company, RInGwoop. 


wAs TED, Working Manager for a Gas- 
Works in the Country. Make, 4 to 5 millions. 
Night man kept during winter months. Wages 30s. per 
week, with house, firing, light, and taxes. 

Address No. 1584, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Pieet Street, E.C. 


ANTED, as Working Manager or 

_ FOREMAN, a Situation in Works making 

4 millions and upwards per annum. Good Carbonizer, 

and Practical in all branches of Fitting, Compo or Iron, 

Main and Service Laying, and all repairs of a Gas Plant. 

Now managing Small Works. A change desired. Age 39. 
Total abstainer. Good Testimonials. 

Address No. 1582, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 

Fizet Street, E.C. Pin er ae 
ANTED, about the Middle of March 
next at the Petworth Gas-Works (annual 
consumption 6 million cubic feet), a WORKING FORE- 
MAN, who must be thoroughly experienced in the 
Manufacture of Coal Gas, including the working of an 
Exhauster, and capable of taking the entire M anage- 
ment at the Works. Wages 30s. a week, with Cottage, 
Coals, Gas, and Garden. 

Apply at once, by letter only, with references as to 
character and present employment, to the SECRETARY, 
Gas Company, Petworth, Sussex. 

Envelope to be marked “ Working Foreman.” 
BAHIA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
WVANTED, an Assistant Engineer and 

Accountant. Salary not exceeding £850 per 
annum. A knowledge of the language (Portuguese) or 
French preferred. 

>: cr with testimonials (copies only), to be 

sent to 














AtrreD J. Heap, Secretary. 
7 and 8, Idol Lane, London, E.C. 


OR SALE—A Station Meter, in orna- 
mental square case, 40,000 cubic feet per hour, 
fitted with Clock, Tell-tale Pressure-Gauges, &c., in very 
dcondition. Made by Messrs.W. and B. Cowan. To 

e removed to make room for a larger one. 
For price and furtber particulars, apply to Messrs. R. 
LalpLaAW AND Son, EpinsurGH; or G. R. Histor, Esq., 

Gas-Works, PaisLEy. 


GAS: WoRKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 

according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 

or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
= GrEorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
ORNWALL, 








PURIFIERS, &c., for Sale (cheap), erected 
complete, in perfect working order, practically 
equal to new ; purchaser paying carriage. 

Two Purifiers (London), 20 ft. square by 5 ft. deep, 
with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and 
Crab. Makers, C.and W. Walker. Price £350. 

Also Four Purifiers (London), 14 ft. square by 4 ft. 
deep, with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, 
and Crab. Makers, C. and W. Walker. Price £395. 

Also Four Purifiers (near Leicester), 12 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 3 ft. 6 in. deep, with 10-inch Centre-Valve and 
Connections, and Lifting Gear. Price £255. 

Also Cast-Iron Tank and Gasholder, 40 ft. diameter 
by 12 ft. 6 in. deep, complete. 

Also smaller sizes in Purifiers, and various sizes in 


TT IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon,” 


ALEX. WRIGHT & Co.,, 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILuBank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “‘ PRECISION LONDON.”) 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Méters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 

last week’s issue. 





ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 
For prices and terms address BaLe, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Loxpox. 
LPHERT’S Natural Oxide of Iron— 
SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from tne 
finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 
and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification. 
The sole representative for selling this Oxide is A. C. 
FRasER (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Bridgewater 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
5 GAS SHARES. _ 
TEN Ordinary £10 Shares in the Alder- 
shot Gas and Water Company for sale. Ten per 
cent. Dividend has been paid for many years. 
Address No. 1585, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuser Staret, E.C. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS, CHEMICAL MANUFAC. 
TURERS, METAL BROKERS AND OTHERS. 


Re JOHN BETHELU & Co., TAR WORKS, BRICK- 

a a LANE, GREAT BRIDGE, WEST BROM- 

ICH, 
O be Sold, by Tender, a part of the 
Valuable Machinery and Tar-Distilling Plant, 
Tools and Effects at the Naphtha, Creosote,and Patent 
Cole Works, West Bromwich, comprising: Double- 
acting slide-valve} STEAM-PUMP, 5-inch cylinder, 23- 
inch ram. “Reliable” slide-valve TAR-PUMP, wit 
8-inch steam cylinder, 6-inch ram (Evans, Wolverhamp- 
ton); Hydraulic Force Pumps; Pair of Contractor’s 
single-acting Lift Pumps; 12-inch single-acting Air Force 
Pump, 18-inch stroke ; Hydraulic Force Pumps; Three 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES; Three sets of FILTER 
PRESSES; Hydraulic Pressure Pumps; Crushing Mili; 
Vertical Drilling Machine; Foot Lathe New Steam 
Boiler; Nine Wrought-Iron STORE BOILERS AND 
TANKS ; Express “ Extincteur” Fire-Engines ; Derrick 
Crane on carriage; Platform Weighing - Machine; 
Bourdon Pressure Gauge to indicate 3 tons per inch; 
Cast-iron F urnace Boilers; Wheelbarrows ; Gas-fitters’ 
Stocks and Dies ; Carpenters’, Smiths’, and other Tools ; 
Wrought-iron Scrap ; Office Furniture ; Twoiron Safes ; 
and a variety of other effects. 

Catalogues and conditions of sale may be obtained of 
the Trustee, Henry Bishop, Esq., 41, Coleman Street, 
London, E.C., Messrs. Joseph Cooksey and Son, Auction- 
eers, West Bromwich, or at the Works. 

Tenders must be delivered to the Trustee on or be- 
fore Thursday, the lst of March. 

The Vendors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any offer. 


OXIDE WANTED. 


HE Corporation of Blackpool are pre- 
ared to receive OFFERS for the supply of 100 
tons m IRISH BOG OXIDE. - 

Tenders to be accompanied by an Analysis of the bulk, 
references of users, and the price per ton delivered at 
the Central Station, Blackpool, and sent, endorsed out- 
side “ Tender for Oxide,” addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, by Feb. 25, 1888. 

Joun Cuew, Gas Engineer. 

Gas- Works, Blackpool, Feb. 13, 1888, 

FIRE GOODS WANTED. 


HE Corporation of Blackpool are pre- 

pared to receive OFFERS for the supply of 300 

feet of RETORTS 24 inch by 16 inch, about 6000 best 

FIRE-BRICKS and a quantity of GANISTER BRICKS, 

FIRE-CLAY, BLOCKS, and TILES, to patterns, 
delivered at the Central Station, Blackpool. 

Tenders, endorsed outside “ Tender for Fire Goods,” 
to be sent in, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, by Feb. 25, 1888. 

Joun Cuew, Gas Engineer. 

Gas-Works, Blackpool, Feb. 13, 1888. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND MANUFACTURING 
HEMISsTS. . 
THE Directors of the Wellington (Salop) 
Coal and Gaslight Company are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus 
TAR to be produced at their works for a period of One, 
Two, or Three years, from the Ist of March next. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom tenders should be sent on or before the 28th 
inst. 








Jno. Cuas. BELTON, Manager. 
Wellington, Salop, Feb. 10, 1888. 





second-hand Gasholders, Scrubbers, C 8, 
Station Governors, Exhausters, Station Meters, 
Gas-Valves, &c. Enquiries invited. 
Apply to Sami. Waite (late Ashmore and While), 
) Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, GLASGOW, 1888- 


HE Lighting Committee are prepared 
oF me treceive OFFERS from MANUFACTURERS 
of GA PROVED SYSTEMS OF LIGHTING by means 
ahi 8 or OIL for Mluminating certain portions of the 

xhibition. Preference will be given to Regenerative 
and Incandescent Systems of Lighting. 
rt. _ to be sent in not later than Thursday, the 23rd 
ona” dressed to W. M. Cunningham, Esq., Secretary; 
ro marked “ Proposal for Lighting.” 
, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, Feb. 16, 1888, 








ROCHDALE CORPORATION. 


TENDERS FOR WOOD PURIFIER GRIDS. 
7 HE Gas Committee of the above Corpo- 
ration invite TENDERS for the supply of about 
7000 feet of WOOD PURIFIER GRIDS, to be made of 
the best red deal, with hard wood sides. 

Particulars as to dimensions may be obtained on 
application to Mr. T. Banbury Ball, the Manager, at 
the Gas-Works. f : 

Tenders, stating when the grids could be delivered, 
and endorsed “Grids,” must be sent in to me not later 
than 12 o’clock noon of Wednesday, Feb. 29, 1888, 

By order, ‘ 
acH. Mettor, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Rochdale, Feb, 17 1888, 





TRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, NewoaTe Street, Lonpon, E.C. — 


TUBES ; 
Fok Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 
White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coils 
Joun Spencer, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY 
and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 7 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 
Highest References and al] particulars supplied on 
application. : 





ESTABLISHED 1844. r 

OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu 
facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, the LARGEST 
MAKERS of SULPHURIC ACID in the North of 
England. Su!phuric Acid from Brimst for Sulphat 
of Ammonia making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol 

References given to Gas Companies. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 
the above, which is specially adapted for making White 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 
quantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 
the year. 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


THE Widnes Local Board are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the supply of FIRE- 
CLAY, RETORTS, BLOCKS, and BRICKS. 

Specifications and forms of tender may be obtained 
froin Mr, Carr, Gas-Works, Widnes. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Fire-Clay Goods,” to be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, and delivered to 
the undersigned not later than noon on the 27th of 
February. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 








James T. ALLEN, Clerk. 
_ Town Hall, Widnes, Feb, 8, 1888. _ tea 


DARWEN CORPORATION GAS.WORKS. 


TO EXHAUSTER MAKERS. 
(THE Gas Committee of the above Corpo- 


ration are prepared to receive TENDERS for one 

69,000 feet per hour EXHAUSTER, delivered and fixed 
at these works. 

Particulars may be had from the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Exhauster,” to be 
sent to C. Costeker, Esq., Town Clerk, Darwen, not later 
than Wednesday, March 14 next. 

Txos. Duxpury, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Darwen, Feb. 18, 1888. 


DARWEN CORPORATION GAS.WORKS. _ 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, Erc. 
THE Gas Committee of the above Corpo- 


ration is prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
surplus Tar produced at these Works for One, Two 
or Three years from April 1, 1888. 

Coals carbonized, 10,500 tons per annum. 

Tenders, stating price per ton delivered into Con- 
tractors’ Railway Tanks on the Corporation's private 
Siding, to be sent to C. Costeker, Esq., Town Clerk, 
Darwen, not later than Wednesday, March 14, endorsed 
“ Tender for Tar.” 





Tuos. Duxsury, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Darwen, Feb. 18, 1888. 


CITY OF MANCHESTER. 


TENDERS FOR COAL AND CANNEL.—TO COL- 
LIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive, on or before the 14th of March next, 
OFFERS of COALS and CANNELS suitable for Gas 
Making, for delivery at their Gaythorn, Rochdale Road, 
and Bradford Road Works, during a period of One or 
more years, commencing the lst of November, 1888. 
Particulars and printed forms of tender may be 
obtained on application, in writing only, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall 
Manchester. 


By order of the Gas Committee, 
JosEPH Heron, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, Feb. 3, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF BIRMINGHAM. 


GAS DEPARTMENT. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Birmingham are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the TAR to be produced at their various Works from 
the 80th of June next, for a period of one or two years, 
or for one year and then subject to termination of the 
Contract on three months’ notice on either side. 

The quantities to be dealt with in the year ending 

June 30, 1889, are estimated as follows :— 
Saltley Works. . . . 9000 tons 
Windsor Street Works . 7300 ,, 
Adderley Street Works . 2400 ,, 
Swan Village Works. . 2550 ,, 

The Committee will receive Tenders eiuner at a fixed 
price per ton, or at a varying price to be calculated on 
the actual returns obtained from timeto time on the 
sale of the products derived trom the Tar, provided 
that in such case the Contractor is dealing only with 
the Corporation Tar. 

The ae will be willing to Let on Lease Land 
on which Tar-Works could be erected, or they would 
erect Works on their own Land and Rent them to the 
Contractor. 

Forms and Conditions of tender may be obtained on 
application to me. 





Epwin Smrru, Secretary 
Borough Gas Offices, Council House, 
Birmingham, Dec, 31, 1887. 
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,PUDSEY GAS COMPANY. 
THE Directors of the Pudsey Gas Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for the supply of 2,100 

yards of 12-inch CAST-IRON PIPES, in 12-feet lengths; | 
open joints; metal of good quality; to be cast verti- 
cally in dry sand with socket end downwards; coated ; 
and tested under pressure of 75 Ibs. on the square inch. 

Tenders, stating price per ton delivered at Stanning- | 
ley or Laisterdyke Stations, Great Northern Railway, | 
to be sent to the Chairman (George Armitage, Esq.), | 
endorsed “ Tender for Cast-Iron Pipes,” not later than 
the 12th day of March next. 


lowest or any tender. 
JoHN WILKINSON, Secretary and Manager. | 
Gas-Works, Pudsey, Feb. 15, 1888. 
BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £15,000 NEW STOCK, 1881. | 





pany for the Half Year ending the 3lst of December, 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the | 1887; to declare Dividends; to elect Directors; to 


from the 24th of February to the 9th of March, both 
days inclusive. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE GENERAL GAS 
COMPANY. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS. 

OTICE is hereby given, that the 
ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company, will 
be held at the Company’s Offices, No. 5, Great Win- 
chester Street, Lonaon, on Friday, March 9, 1888, at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to receive the 
Report of the Directors and the Accounts of the Com- 


ppoint a Special Auditor; and for other purposes. 


a 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 


By order, 
W. '. Harpy, Secretary. 
Offices: 5, Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C., Feb. 17, 1888. 





i Pursvance of the Brentford Gas Order, | 


intention of the Directors of this Company to SELL by 
TENDER £15,000 of NEW STOCK, 1831, of the Com- 
pany, to be paid up in full on or before the 81st day of | 
March next, such Stock being a portion of additional | 


capital authorized to be raised by Resolutions passed | Being the Second and Enlarged:Edition of 


at an Extraordinary Meeting of Proprietors, held on the | 
25th day of November, 1881, under the powers of the | 
above-mentioned Order. | 

Particulars and conditions of tender may be obtained | 
on application at this Office, and sealed tenders must be 
sent in not later than Twelve o’clock noon on Mon- 
day, the 12th day of March next. 

By order, 
Ww. Croxrorp, Secretary. 
Office: Brentford Gas Company, Brentford, 
Feb. 10, 1888. 


| 





TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY. 
N OTICE is hereby given that the 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL | 
MEETING of the Shareholders of the Company will be 
held at the Company’s Offices, Willoughby Lane, Tot- 
tenham, on Saturday, the 25th day of February inst., | 
at Three o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, to receive 
the Report of the Directors, the Statement of Accounts 
tor the Half Year ended the 8lst of December, 1887, to 
declare Dividends, and to transact such other Business 
as the Act of Parliament directs. | 
The Transfer Books will be closed on Saturday the 
11th until the 27th inst. | 
The Dividends to be declared will be payable on and 
after the 3rd day of March next. 
By order of the Board, 
James RANDALL, Secretary. 
Offices of the Company, Willoughby Lane, 
Tottenham, Feb. 10, 1888. 


IN THE MATTER OF the Companies Acts 1862 and | 
5867, and in the matter of the General Gas Heating 
and Lighting Apparatus Company, Limited. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the 


required, on or before the 10th day of March, 1888, to 
send their names and addresses, and the particulars of 





their debts or claims, and the names‘and addresses of Just 


their Solicitors (if any), to William Brock Keen, of 15, 
King Street, Cheapside, in the City of London, the 
Liquidator of the said Company, and, if so required by 
notice in writing from the said Liquidator, are, by their 
Solicitors, to prove their said debts or claims at such 
time and place as shall be specified in such notice, or | 
in default thereof they may be excluded from the | 


benefit of any distribution made before such debts are A Handbook for Accountants and Manufacturers, 
including a large number of Specimen Rulings. 


proved. Tuesday, the 20th day of March, 1888, at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, at the Office of the Liquidator, | 
No. 15, King Street, aforesaid, is appointed for adjudicat- 
ing upon the said debts and claims. 
Dated this7th day of February, 1888. 
Wi1p, Browne, anp WILD, 
104, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C., 


Solicitors for the said Liquidator. 


1881, NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the | In One Volume, 8vo, 740 pages, with 191 Working | 


of 700 Illustrations, drawn to scale. Price £4 16s. 


A Theoretical and Practical 


| Vol. 
ns - 
Vol. IIl.—Soda (The Leblanc 


| Vol. 11I.—Bleaching Powder, Chlorate of Potash, and | 


In One Volume, 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


Handbook of 


Creditors of the above-named Company are! London: Gurney anD Jackson, 1, Paternoster Row. 


| London : 





Drawings to Scale. Price £1 11s. 6d. 


Coal Tar & Ammonia; 
“ 
A 
Treatise on the Distillation of Coal Tar and 
Ammoniacal Liquor.” 
By GEORGE LUNGE, Pu.D., 


Professor of Technical Chemistry in the Federal 





Polytechnic School, Zurich. 


safes 
Complete in Three Volumes, 8vo, cloth. Upwards | 


Treatise «n the Manufacture of Sulphuric nei 
and Alkali, with the Collateral Branches. 
By PROFESSOR LUNGE, 
Formerly Manager of the Tyne Alkali Works, | 
South Shields. | 
I.—Sulphuric Acid. 658 pages, 369 Illustra-| 
tio - - - - - 


- #1 q 
Process). 708 pages, 267 
- - - - £1 16s. 


Tllustrations - 


Appendices, 488 pages, 135 Illustrations, £1 4s. 


Price 7s. 


echnical Gas 


Analysis, containing Concise Instructions for 
carrying out Gas Analytical Methods of proved 
utility. 
By CLEMENS WINKLER, Pu.D., Etc. 
Translated, with a few additions, 


By PROFESSOR LUNGE, Pu.D. 


(Successors to Mr. Van Voorst.) 





Published, Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d., cloth (Post Free). 


FACTORY ACCOUNTS: 


Their Principles and Practice. 


By Emme Garcke anp J, M. FEetts. 


“To all manufacturers we commend the study of 
Factory Accounts.’ ’—Athenaum, 


Crossy Lockwood anp Son, 7, Stationers’ 


\P. 





Hall Court, E.C. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 


LIMITED. 
Instituted to provide Security on the fidelit sons 
holding positions of Trust, Vo pe 
Boxs granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com. 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 
The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 


Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., &c. 
Quotations invited. 


Apply to Ricuarp J. Pav1, Secretary, 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London; £.¢, 


ROBERT MARSHALL, _ 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 








Prices and Analyses of all the Scotch Oannels on 
application. 





GAS COAL. 
PE & PEARSON, LIMITED, have 


now the authority of several of the most emine:} 
Gas Engineers of London in stating that their Cos] 
yield in practical working over 10,000 cubic feet of ga, 
with as illuminating power of 16 candles; or by the 
standard burners now used by the London Gas Com. 
panies, an illuminating power equa] to 174 candles, 

One ton yields 12} cwt. of good coke. This Coal can 
be shipped from Hull, Goole, Liverpool, Morecambe, 
and Barrow. 

For further particulars apply to Pope anv Pranson, 
Saneen, West Riding and Silkstone Collieries, near 

EEDS, 


SCOTCH CANNEL. 
GAVIN PAUL & SONS, 


Cannel Coalmasters, 
12, W. MAITLAND STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Agents for Sale of Rosewell Boghead. 


Rosewell Boghead yields 13,215 Cubic 
Feet of 37°56 Standard Candles. 





Analyses and Prices on Application. 
IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 


RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 
Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 

Estimates on application. 


The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 
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RY, SEARLS, & CO, cannon srzt works, SHEFFIELD. 


Specialities for Gas and Chemical Works, &c. Patent Steel Corrugated Gas-Retort Charging Scoops. 
Trippett’s Improved Patent Solid Cast-Steel Retort-Rake made to any Pattern, with Hollow Socket. 
Improved Cast-Steel Bulling-Tools. 


ESTAB. 
1852. 


Cast-Steel Coke-Crusher Teeth. 


Also Manufacturers of every description of Crucible Cast-Steel Castings. 
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THE APPEAL IN THE ACTION OF THE CHARTERED COMPANY 
AGAINST THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN COMPANY. 

Tue decision of the Court of Appeal in the action brought by 
The Gaslight and Coke Company against the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company was given last Thursday; the appeal 
of the former Company against the judgment of Justice 
Kekewich being dismissed with costs. The interest with 
Which this remarkable suit has been followed throughout the 
country is sufficient warrant for devoting particular attention 
th the proceedings in the Court of Appeal; and although 

€re is now more probability than ever that the question 


will be carried to the House of Lords, it will be useful to 
devote a little care at this juncture to the merits of the case. 
Before doing so, however, we cannot avoid expressing some 
natural satisfaction that the view of the matter which we 
have taken from the first has been so far proved to accord 
with the opinion of the Courts. It is likewise a source of 
gratification that our special report of the case of The Imperial 
Gaslight Company v. The West London Junction Gas Company 
and the Great Western Railway Company—the correctness of 
which was accepted by both sides, and which is the only 
record of this leading case—has been of great assistance to 
the Courts in their treatment of the points submitted to them 
in this instance. Indeed, the preservation in our columns of 
the very strong and straightforward remarks of Lord Justice 
Cairns in the Wormwood Scrubbs and Paddington case may 
be said to have decided the question ; for Justice Kekewich 
admitted that he was bound by them, and the Judges of 
Appeal on Thursday similarly expressed allegiance to the 
declaration of their eminent predecessor. When the matter 
gets into the House of Lords, there will, of course, be a 
difference in this respect ; but whether the altered condition 
of the case as it will reach the highest tribunal will be reflected 
in the ultimate settlement remains to be seen. 

Let us, however, return to the point at issue. The action 
was, as stated by Sir Henry James for the appellants, to re- 
strain the defendants from supplying gas within the district 
that has been allotted by statute to the plaintiffs. The bare 
facts of the case have been repeatedly narrated in the 
JourNaL, and we have accordingly no intention of repeating 
them here. Suffice it to say that they were not disputed. It 
was perfectly well known that the London and South-Western 
Railway Company intended to burn in the district of the one 
Gas Company the gas supplied to them by the other. The 
meters were placed upon ground recognized to be included in 
the district of the defendant Company ; and the only question 
really at issue was where the act of sale or supply of the gas 
took place—whether at the consumer's meter, or farther on 
(say) at the burner. As Sir Henry James put it, Is the supply 
of gas to the meter or to the premises? This is the point; 
and it is also the point upon which Lord Cairns was most 
positive. He laid it down in unmistakeable terms that the 
meter is the place as well as the registration of the supply, 
seeing that there the responsibility of the seller ends, and 
that of the purchaser begins. This is the gist of the question ; 
and, although we are accustomed to deprecate persistence in 
litigation, yet, seeing that the opinions of the Lords Justices 
of Appeal, as recorded in another column, seem to show that 
they entertain serious doubts upon the point, we are not pre- 
pared to state that the Chartered Company would not be 
justified, now that the matter has gone so far, in taking the 
necessary further steps to have it finally settled. 

The subtleties of the legal mind were well exemplified by 
the remarks of the Judges of Appeal upon this case. Lord 
Justice Bowen, for example, was disposed to draw a fine dis- 
tinction between the sale and delivery of an article that could 
be taken from a counter and deposited upon a consumer’s 
doorstep, and the supply of a commodity like gas, which, after 
passing through the meter, travels onward in pipes by virtue 
of an impulse originally given to it at the producer’s works, 
and therefore upon his responsibility. People of a less acute 
penetrating power might consider that as the whole purport 
of the statutes relating to the sale of gas is admittedly to 
enable this commodity to be dealt in like any grosser article 
of merchandise, it is the duty of a Judge to avoid all such 
subtle inquiries, and to interpret the conditions of the act of 
supply by the simplest analogies. The question is, When 
does gas supplied pass into the possession of the purchaser? 
The answer must be: From the outlet of the meter. The 
Courts appear to have been a little perplexed because the 
statutes in some cases give a Company a right of inspection 
of fittings ; or if they were not confused it was not the fault 
of the plaintiffs’ Counsel, who made the most of this point. 
It was clearly enough explained by Mr. Michael, however, 
that if there were no meter, but a contract to supply by burner, 
then the point of supply and the responsibility of the supplier 
would be the burner—as it actually is in the case of street 
lamps. When the supply is by meter, the meter is the only 
thing regarded. Let us suppose, for example, that, instead 
of a railway company, we had a cold meat storeage com- 
pany, with illimitable cellarage maintained at a temperature 
of 20° Fahr., but lit with gas passing through a meter fixed 
in a place where the temperature is never less than 70° Fahr 
In this case the consumer might complain of the serious 
difference between the bulk of the gas at the meter and in the 
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cellars; but the meter would be the only evidence of the 
quantity of gas passed into the premises. How, then, is it 
possible to contest the point ? 

It may be repeated that although the plaintiffs in this case 
may be excused, by the equivocal language of Justices Lind- 
ley and Bowen, for taking their plea to the House of Lords, 
there is not much probability that they will obtain any good 
by the step. Not all the united skill and eloquence of Sir 
Henry James, Sir Charles Russell, and Sir Horace Davey, 
prompted by their three able juniors, could conceal the weak- 
ness of their case, which will appear yet more conspicuous 
when the absolute futility of a victory, if they could gain 
one, is pointed out. This aspect of the question was not 
properly appreciated by Lords Justices Lindley and Bowen, 
and it was not even mentioned by Lord Justice Cotton. 
Supposing, however, that the Chartered Company succeed in 
their contention, how are they to carry it into effect? They 
cannot compel the London and South-Western Railway 
Company to take gas of them ; they cannot force an entrance 
into the railway yard to make a survey of the land and pipes. 
If the Railway Company’s officials decline to admit the Char- 
tered inspectors upon the Company’s premises, what are the 
latter todo? It is difficult to understand why the Railway 
Company were not joined in the action, for they have a very 
palpable interest in the result; and, if the necessity should 
arise, they will not be slow to protect themselves by every 
means in their power. 

The probabilities of the action of the Railway Company 
in this event, however, are hardly worth discussing in face 
of the incalculable general consequences of extending the 
liabilities of Gas Companies beyond the consumer's meter. 
The Chartered Company are terrified at the responsibilities 
that may come upon them if steam-rollers, even of limited 
weight, are allowed to run over their pipes. This fear 
scarcely seems reasonable in those who are prepared, as 
the immediate result of a victorious action against a neigh- 
botring Gas Company, to accept responsibility for every 
defective consumer's pipe and interral fitting in their vast 
district. If Gas Companies are to go beyond the meter to 
inquire what their customers are going to do with the gas 
supplied in accordance with a statutory obligation—and if 
the Chartered contention means anything it means this—then 
they must be prepared for remarkable developments of this 
principle on the part of consumers. There does not appear 
to us to be any escape from this uncomfortable conclusion. 
It is more than a mere question of ‘‘ poaching’’ as between 
Company and Company, since the responsibility for poaching 
can only be brought home by establishing a principle in 
regard to gas supply which all Gas Companies have been 
studious to avoid. As the matter stands at present, therefore, 
we have only this remark to make: An appeal to the House 
of Lords is to be excused upon the observations of the 
majority of the Judges in the Court of Appeal; but if such an 
application is successful, nobody will regret it more, in the 
long run, than the appellants. 


BIRMINGHAM GAS AFFAIRS, 


Tue Birmingham Town Council met on Tuesday last, and 
discussed the report of the Gas Committee, to which refer- 
ence was made in last week’s Journat. The report was 
adopted ; and this fact was so far satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee. It is impossible to deny, however, that there was 
much in the discussion itself that can only be described as 
disheartening to the Committee and discrediting to the general 
principle of gas administration by local authorities. The 
Committee were about to hand over a profit balance of 
£25,772, to obtain which the price of gas was specially in- 
creased last year by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet (and rumour 
has it that the spending departments of the Corporation 
expect still more of them this year); and yet at the meeting, 
and since, the Committee and their officers have been bitterly 
maligned and abused without rhyme or reason. There 
appears to be a section of the Town Council animated with a 
spirit of enmity to the Gas Committee, and inspired with 
something very like spite against the principal officers, the 
reason for which is not far to seek. The completion of the 
new Windsor Street works has resulted in notable economies 
under the head of labour charges, in consequence of the 
exceptional facilities for getting in coals and removing coke 
which have been provided by Mr. Hunt in his great retort- 
house, and the free adoption of labour-saving machinery, 
generator furnaces, and numerous other improvements, 
not merely at Windsor Street, but also at Saltley, under 
Mr. Hack. The net result of this policy of economy has 





been on the one hand to save several thousands a year to 
the ratepayers, and on the other to reduce the number 
of workmen. As it is invariably the case that when 
machinery is employed to save manual labour the workmen 
still employed are better off, we have no doubt that inquiry 
would reveal a similar state of things at the Birmingham 
Corporation Gas-Works. All this, however, and the sayin 
of expenditure go for nothing in the eyes of the “labour 
‘‘ representatives’ on the Town Council, whose motive jn 
attacking the economy secured by the Gas Committee in the 
matter of wages can only be that they and their backers 
desire to sacrifice everything to the immediate claims of the 
wage-earning class. If the gas undertaking is to be the 
milch-cow of the ratepayers in general, Messrs. Granger, 
Bloor, and Company do not see why it should not be the 
particular support of a great ‘help yourself” society of 
workmen, of which they are the mouthpieces. How will the 
Council like this unexpected and awkward development of their 
pet principle of gas-works management ? 

A dead set was also made at the meeting against the Com- 
mittee, on account of the reduced value of residuals, which 
the wiseacres who are allied with the “ labour party” to 
bring the gas-works administration into contempt ascribed 
to the introduction of regenerator furnaces! Mr. Lancaster 
was the genius who argued that through the use of this 
description of furnaces the Committee had lost during the 
past three or four years about £5000 in coke ; whereas, from 
experience gained elsewhere, we expect that in coke and 
labour the economy at Birmingham has been upwards of one- 
halfpenny per 1000 cubic feet. The reasoning of this critic is 
simply appalling. He does not seem to know that coke has 
fallen in value everywhere, and that the Committee would 
have been much worse off if the regenerator furnaces had rot 
left them more to sell. He also forgets to take account of 
stocks, in talking of coke receipts. It is a most inglorious 
jumble, repeated ad nauseam in a local newspaper a day or 
two afterwards, with an addition of the usual absurdities 
about bad gas. To crown it all, Mr. Lancaster indulges 
in a sneer about the Engineers spending their time in 
making experiments, on which they read reports before 
The Gas Institute and make communications to the tech- 
nical journals. We cite the above as a sample of the 
deterioration of the quality of the Birmingham town coun- 
cillors since the days when the gas affairs of the borough 
worthily occupied the best attention of men like Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. If it is a reproach to the Bir. 
mingham Gas Engineers to conduct investigations with 
a view to the enlargement of technical knowledge, and 
to publish the results with the object of spreading in- 
formation, what shall be said of the conduct of town 
councillors who misuse their official opportunities for 
advocating the appropriation of public resources for the sup- 
posed benefit of one class, and for displaying in the strongest 
light their own incapacity for discharging the responsibilities 
of the position to which they were elected? Misrepresen- 
tation is a favourite weapon of political warfare ; and wherever 





gas supply comes into the scheme of municipal politics, this , 


weapon will be employed with regard to what Gas Companies 
are accustomed to esteem as purely matters for commercial 
or technical treatment. 

Among other things, the minority of the Town Council who 
are dissatisfied with the policy of the Gas Committee clamour 
for the abolition of what they call the “dual control” of 
the gas undertaking ; and profess to think everything would 
be much better if one Engineer were to have charge of the 
whole concern. This is a matter of opinion ; but, so far as 
those who are most blatant in advocacy of this change are 
concerned, we may be sure that the retirement of one of the 
Engineers who at present so successfully manage the Cor- 
poration gas undertaking in friendly emulation would not 
satisfy them. They would next demand the removal of 
every officer possessed of a spark of independence of character; 
and would never rest until the whole department was laid 
open to their unrestrained desires, and the offices filled with 
their complaisant nominees. Such is the apotheosis of Cor- 
poration gas administration, after the latest Birmingham 
design. Do the ratepayers like the picture? 


THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY—A QUESTION OF PHOTOMETER DESIGN. 
TuerE is not much to be said about the proceedings at the 
South Metropolitan Company’s general meeting on Wednes- 
day, which are fully reported in another column. The Chail- 
man, Mr. George Livesey, had nothing very startling to tell 
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his auditors ; and there was not a dissentient, and scarcely a 
critical remark uttered from the shareholders’ side of the table. 
The Chairman hinted at the possibility of a reduction in the 
rice of gas at no very distant day, provided that the value of 
residuals continues to look up; and he positively said that the 
Company will take off 1d. per 1000 cubic feet if the coal dues 
lapse. The subject of amalgamation with The Gaslight and 
Coke Company was, of course, debated at considerable length 
from both sides of the table; and we are free to declare that 
we have heard quite enough upon this head, and, like many 
of the South Metropolitan proprietors, should be content 
to believe that the existing state of things in the matter 
of the Metropolitan Gas Supply is not likely to be disturbed 
again by either party. There was, indeed, rather more refer- 
ence to Chartered affairs at Wednesday's meeting than can be 
regarded as quite necessary or desirable. We incline to the 
opinion that these half-yearly assemblies are proper opportuni- 
ties for discussing a Gas Company’s own affairs, but not for 
criticism or laudation of the concerns of another undertaking. 
As was to have been expected, Mr. Livesey offered an expla- 
nation of the extraordinary rise in the consumption of cannel 
by the Company during the half year. We imagined that it 
might turn out to be a question of testing ; but the facts, as 
stated by Mr. Livesey, are anything but creditable to the Gas 
Referees. That they should insist, for months together, on 
theuse of a photometer so constructed that gas, which was 
found by another photometer in the same house to be upwards 
of 18-candle power, would only give barely 16-candle power 
in it, cannot be regarded as saying much for their scientific 
acuteness. They earn their money easily enough, in all 
conscience; and the least they can do is to attend to their 
duties in the spirit of the law. It is questionable whether 
they could not be restrained from making any departure from 
the forms of photometrical apparatus accepted as standard at 
the time when the Companies had the illuminating power of 
their gas fixed by the Legislature ; but, in any case, it must 
be in their duty to see that the Gas Companies subject to 
their vagaries in the matter of photometer design are not 
prejudiced in the manner stated by Mr. Livesey. The Com- 
panies are naturally averse to falling out with Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt (who is practically the Referees) ; but it is only right 
that somebody should tell even a Referee that he is not 
infallible, and has duties as well as powers. Whether right- 
fully or not, the Referees have a reputation for a propensity 
to tinker the photometers of the Metropolitan gas-testing 
stations in various ways ; and this is a hazardous thing to do, 
having regard to the delicacy of the use of these instruments, 
and the gravity of the interests involved. It is to be hoped 
that the recent South Metropolitan blundering, which cost the 
Company 2000 tons of cannel, will make them more careful 
in future. 
A FRESH PHASE OF THE COAL AND WINE DUES 
CONTINUANCE MOVEMENT. 
THE past week saw a vigorous start in the enterprise of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the Corporation of London 
—forlorn hope as it is—the object of which is to obtain par- 
liamentary sanction for the renewal of the expiring Coal and 
Wine Dues. The latest device—we had almost called it 
“ dodge "—of the Metropolitan authorities is an offer by way 
of bribe to the outlying districts which at present contri- 
bute to the revenue derived from the Coal Dues without 
getting anything in return, that if the dues are renewed for a 
further period of twelve years, the districts in question shall 
Participate in the benefits to be derived therefrom by re- 
ceiving a share of the plunder proportionate to their rateable 
value. Our contemporary the City Press is hurt at the 
tibaldry of those who cali this sweet proposal a “ bribe ;” 
observing that it is only a yielding, and a very reluctant one, 
id the demands of the districts outside the Metropolitan area, 
Me consequence of the immense pressure put upon” the 
Metropolitan authorities by members of Parliament repre- 
senting the outside districts. Of course it is very unkind to 
call this arrangement by such a downright name as that 
used in this instance ; but it is impossible, upon our civic 
Te mporary’s own showing, to give it any other title. 
oat ee elite Board of Works and the Corporation did 
vce : to yield a penny of the money ; but they are willing 
a 0 sacrifice a little of it if they can thereby secure a 
is — votes in the House of Commons. The Standard 
he her newspaper that blesses this bargain; declaring 
nie —~ can be no possible objection to it. On the contrary, 
4 veal, ittle common sense will show that there is every 
it = to such a proposal, and not a shadow of reason for 
* Sor what does the suggestion imply 2 That money raised 





upon one basis of taxation should be distributed upon another. 
If it was proposed to return to the outlying districts their 
proper shares of the dues, based on their consumption of coal, 
the scheme would be at least intelligible ; but what has the 
rateable value of West Ham, for example, to do with the 
claim of this district to a portion of the returns of a coal duty 
of 1s. 1d. per ton ? The worst that need be said of any such 
muddle-headed arrangement is that it is worthy of its origin. 
It received the solemn sanction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works last Friday ; and now it waits to be ignominiously 
thrown out of the House of Commons. We cannot believe that 
the members of the Board themselves have the faintest hope 
that this source of revenue will be continued to them, even 
if it could not be said that their glorified vestry organization 
is under a cloud. 


THE “COMMISSION” SYSTEM. 

In another column will be found the terms of the circular- 
letter relating to the ‘“‘ commission” system which has been 
sent out to manufacturers and tradesmen by the Directors 
ofthe South Metropolitan Gas Company. It is reported that 
the replies to this communication received by the Board 
have been of the most satisfactory character. Let us hope 
that the ultimate result will be found equally gratifying. 
And here it may be as well to make a remark in reply toa 
very obvious criticism upon this proceeding. It may be said, 
and truly enough, that the greatest offenders in this line will 
be the first to send assurances for their purity of dealing, so 
soon as they see that such a declaration is expected of them. 
We have no doubt that some of the most corrupting traders 
known in the gas industry have hastened to protest their 
honesty to the Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, just as we are aware that several of the people who 
have written to us to declare that it is unnecessary for them 
to sign any public declaration against a practice of which 
they never approved, are boldly depending upon the 
silence of those who could tell a different tale. What 
we have to look to is the future, and not the past. 
This is the place also to reply to the well-meant, but 
utterly inconsequential observations of Mr. H. E. Jones last 
week. It is hardly conceivable how Mr. Jones can think 
that the denunciation by name of “ half-a-dozen of the 
“leading men” who are known to us as having received 
‘‘ commissions,” and their conviction of malfeasance in a 
Court of Law, could help in the slightest degree to forward 
the cause of commercial purity. If Mr. Jones’s advice were 
successfully followed, it would be open to anyone to argue 
that the penalized half-dozen were the only offenders; and 
the importance of the cause would thereby be minimized 
instead of enhanced. As a matter of fact, however, the 
information we possess was given to us in confidence ; and 
we have not the smallest wish to penalize any individual 
sinner, whom, indeed, we would infinitely rather help to 
amend his ways. We desire to render the baneful system 
impossible for the future ; not to punish anybody for having 
participated in it in the past. Let us agree to a general 
amnesty upon this point, and pass from contemplating 
measures of retribution to devising methods of cure and 
prevention. Mr. Howorth has expressed his intention of 
moving in Parliament for a Commission to inquire into the 
prevalence of corruption among Corporation officials. This 
is a specimen of your parochia Imember of Parliament, who 
cannot see an inch beyond his nose. If Mr. Howorth would 
enlarge the reference, so as to include all givers and takers 
of indirect and illicit profits, whether in or out of Corporation 
employment, he might do some good. It may be doubted, 
however, whether he is the man to hopefully undertake a 
task of this character and magnitude. 








Private Brit Leatstatioy.—Last Friday night an announce- 
ment was made that the Government will ask both Houses of Par- 
liament to appoint a Joint Committee to consider the question of 
Private Bill business. The Standard believes that this proposal 
will be accepted by Mr. Craig-Sellar and others who have measures 
before the House dealing with Private Bill legislation. 

Corporation Corruprion.—According to last Friday’s Standard, 
Mr. Howorth, the member for the Southern Division of Salford, 
intends shortly to move for the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the allegations of corruption and favouritism made 
against the officials of municipal corporations in the provinces. 
The allegations proposed to be specially dealt with are those charg- 
ing the subordinate officials with receiving commissions on corpora- 
tion contracts. It may be remembered that Mr. Howorth expressed 
his intention of taking steps in this matter last session, when the 
proceedings arising out of the Salford affair, which has now assumed 
so serious an aspect, startled the commercial world. 
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Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue merits of the project which the Grand Junction Water- 
Works Company have brought before Parliament this year 
are well set forth in General Scott’s monthly report, issued 
last week. The second reading of the Bill was postponed 
yesterday until to-day, when Mr. Dixon-Hartland will pro- 
ceed with his opposition, which it is to be hoped will prove 
abortive. Dr. Percy Frankland hassent a letter to the Standard, 
showing the benefits which the works proposed by the Com- 
pany are calculated to confer on the inhabitants of the West 
End. Without saying that the scheme is free from all ob- 
jections, Dr. P. Frankland asks that the Bill may not be 
hastily disposed of, by rejection on the second reading, but 
that its merits and demerits may be fully considered and 
discussed in Committee. The Windsor Corporation have 
petitioned against the Bill, and ask to be heard by Counsel. 
They plead that, although the Company seek no power to 
take more water than they have hitherto been authorized to 
abstract from the Thames, no restriction is imposed by the 
Bill as to the quantity which the new works may take from 
the tributaries, or from any of the other streams and waters 
shown on the plans, or situated contiguous to the works. 
The Corporation have lately become possessed of the Windsor 
and Eton Water-Works ; and they profess to be afraid that 
the new enterprise will leave them without an adequate 
volume of water for the supply of their district. They also 
express their apprehension lest the Thames should be reduced 
in volume above Eton, so as to leave insufficient water 
power for the working of the turbines and water-wheels con- 
nected with the local water-works. In fact, the Windsor 
authorities seem to be afraid that the Grand Junction Com- 
pany are going to drain the river dry, and carry off the sub- 
terranean stores of water, so as to leave the Windsor district 
in a condition of perpetual drought. Of course, all this reads 


very well in a parliamentary petition; but we can hardly 
conceive that the wants of Windsor and Eton, together with 
those of the surrounding district, are so great that London 
must forego the privilege of going some three-and-a-half 
miles above Windsor Bridge insearch of water. 


Do Windsor 
and its neighbours want all the water that feeds the Thames 
in their vicinity, or that flows beneath the surface of the 
adjacent land? Surely there is enough water and to spare 
in those parts ? ; 

It may possibly be that on some days in the course of the 
year the Grand Junction Company will draw more than 20 
million gallons of water; for General Scott shows that on 
certain occasions during the past two summers, the Company 
have been compelled to draw nearly 22 million gallons per 
day at Hampton. As for the underground waters, they 
abound at a moderate depth from the surface in the parish of 
Dorney, where the works will be chiefly situated. These 
underground waters are not quiescent. They are flowing 
away on their subterranean course, and some small propor- 
tion may as well flow through the Company’s pipes as pass 
on no oneknows whither. Windsor, Eton, and all the places 
round about have a right to as much water as they want; 
but they must not ask for all. General Scott evidently looks 
upon the Grand Junction scheme as by no means likely to 
take too much water. He refers to the fact that the line of 
main will skirt the edge of the London clay and the out- 
crop of the chalk, and will consequently be situated close to 
a tract of country whence in all probability ‘a copious supply 
‘‘of the purest water could be obtained,” by means of wells 
and adits sunk and driven in the chalk formation. General 
Scott has such faith in the project that he is disposed to look 
upon it ‘‘as the initiatory step towards the improvement of 
‘the water supply of all the Thames-deriving Companies.” 
If Windsor is to block the way, some two or three millions of 
people must be content with a supply of water less pure at 
its source and less abundant in quantity than that which 
they might otherwise obtain. Certainly Windsor offers a 
poor compliment to London. 





Tue ExaMInaTions in Gas MANuFAcTURE.—We understand that 
Mr. Robert Morton has been in communication with the Organiz- 
ing Director of the City and Guilds of London Institute (Sir Philip 
Magnus), with the view of having other gentlemen who are qualified 
for the duties by their position in the gas profession, associated 
with him in the work connected with the “‘ Examinations in Gas 
Manufacture.” Mr. Thomas Newbigging, of Manchester, and Mr. 
Charles Hunt, of Birmingham, have, we learn, consented to act as 
co-Examiners with Mr. Morton. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietys, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET 

(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 391.) : 
Waite the past week generally has been flat, and prices of almogt 
all descriptions in the Stock Markets have drooped, the main 
interest for our readers naturally centres in the fortunes of Gag 
Stocks, upon which a determined onslaught has been made. It jg 
now several years since a ‘‘ good bear” could be made in them: 
and some operators having, moreover, burnt their fingers in the 
process, the stocks have since then been cautiously handled, But 
at the opening of last week, it began to be whispered that on the 
occasion of the electric lighting report in the Sewers Commission 
coming up a third time for consideration, another campaign should 
open. Some were in such a hurry to begin that they could not 
wait for the signal, and started off too soon; and upon these, the 
unexpected reference back of the report for further consideration 
(by a majority of 36 to 17—or more than two to one) must haye 
come as an unwelcome surprise. A portion of the Daily Pregs, 
which in its hostility to gas has always been eager to coerce public 
authorities into spending the ratepayers’ money in perhaps costly 
experiments, could not conceal its chagrin ; and did its best (though 
we impute no corrupt motive) to aid the movement to depreciate 
the prices of Gas Stocks. Apparently, however, the thing rather 
missed fire; and even on Thursday it became evident that a turn 
the other way had begun to set in. This progressed so that, by the 
close on Saturday, Gaslight ‘* A,’’ which had opened on Monday at 
246, was marked more than once at 243. Weare inclined to doubt 
whether the operators really got hold of much stock after all, and 
whether the bulk of the transactions were not speculative; and we 
would entreat proprietors of stock not to lose their heads. It would 
also be well to be prepared for a renewal of the attack; for if this 
has been a partial failure another try may be made. The course 
of the daily movements has been as follows:—On Monday, Gas- 
light ‘*A’’ and South Metropolitan ‘‘B” were put down 1} each; 
but there was very little business done in them or anything else, 
On Tuesday there was even less doing generally; but there were 
more transactions marked in Gaslight ‘‘ A.’ The price declined 2; 
and South Metropolitan ‘“‘ A” fell 2, and the “ B,” 1}. But no 
business was marked in either. Gaslight ‘‘H” fell 1. On this 
day the only advance in the week—a rise of 4 in Monte Video 
—was efiected. On Wednesday, the principal attack was made. 
Gaslight “A” fell 7; and the “H,” 2; Commercial old, 
54; South Metropolitan ‘‘ A,’ 5}; and the “ B,’ 6. On Thursday 
came the crisis for Gaslight ‘‘A.’”’ At one time it was down to 
233 ; the decision of the Court of Appeal in the Company’s suit 
against the South Metropolitan Company having some prejudicial 


influence (though we cannot recognize the sufficiency of the cause), 


and the quotation dropped another 14. But from this point it 
rallied ; and the closing mark was the best of the day. The buying 
price of Imperial Continental was lowered 7. It may be noted 
that Commercial new and South Metropolitan ‘‘C ” have not been 
affected all the week ; and the former was done this day at 210. 
Friday’s transactions were very irregular. Gaslight ‘‘ A” steadily 
advanced ; closing at an improvement of 33. A closer adjustment 
of Imperial Continental figures effected a net gain of 4. Com- 
mercial old was thrust down 5; but only to be reinstated the 
following day. Continental Unions were each 1 lower. On Satur- 
day, the recovery proceeded. Gaslight ‘‘ A ’’ and Imperial Conti- 
nental advanced 2 each ; Commercial old regained its 5; and South 
Metropolitan ‘A ’’ was done at 317. The only adverse movement 
was a fall of 1 in Continental Union new. The net results at the 
close of the week’s operations are shown in the list on page 391. 
With regard to the Water Companies, it need only be noted that 
they have remained very quiet and firm. Kent and Lambeth 10 
per cents. have advanced 1 each. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING SCHEME FOR THE CITY OF LONDON AGAIN REFERRED 
—THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE BRUSH COMPANY— 
THE LIGHTING OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY—THE BRADFORD ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING SCHEME, 

TuE great electric lighting scheme of the Streets Committee of the 

Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London was brought up 

again at the meeting of the Commissioners last Tuesday, and, after 

a very full discussion, was once more referred back for reconsidera- 

tion. Mr. J. C. Bell, the Chairman of the Committee, did his best 

to persuade the Commissioners that it would be the proper thing to 
pay twice as much for electricity as for the gas at present used for 
lighting the selected district, and repeated the old story of the 
wonderful illuminating power of the Brush are lamps. The last 
time the proposed contract with the Brush Company was discussed 
by the Commissioners, it was referred in order that satisfactory 
forfeiture clauses might be inserted. From the report which appears 
in another column, it will be seen how this direction has been 
attended to. After Mr. Bell had had his say, the realities of 

the matter were ruthlessly exposed in a few words by Mr.C. T. 

Harris, whose common-sense remarks would only suffer by para 

phrasing here. The objections to the scheme, apart from any 

special considerations relating to the system proposed, are clear 
enough. In the first place, it is doubtful if the streets of the 

City of London require any exceptional lighting, seeing that there 

are no more deserted thoroughfares in the whole Metropolitan area 

than the city streets after business hours. Secondly, it is diffieult 
to see why an extra rate should be thrown upon the whole of the 

City for the unnecessary lighting of only one line of thoroughfare. 
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We cannot agree with the remark of Mr. Harris that the present 
ishting of the City streets is satisfactory, as itis evident that in- 
sufficient attention 1s paid to the lighting of dangerous crossings 
and exceptionally wide roadways. The Sewers Commissioners are 
behind many outlying highway authorities in this respect ; but all 
that is necessary can be done for very little additional outlay for 
gas. Naturally, the further reference of the proposed contract with 
the Brush Company has aroused in other electric lighting com- 

nies the desire to ‘‘cutin,” by offering better terms. Also, 
naturally, the Brush people and their friends are very wroth with 
these unprincipled rivals. The Maxim-Weston Company are 
specially mentioned as having tried to upset the Brush arrange- 
ment; this attempt being stigmatized by the Electrical Review as 
unfair. How it is unfair we cannot perceive, since it can scarcely 
be urged that the Brush Company have a monopoly of the right to 
negotiate for lighting with the City Sewers Commissioners or any 
other public body. The main consideration for the time being, 
however, is that the City electric lighting scheme, which has taken 
several years to bring to the present stage, is “‘ off; ”’ and there is 
no immediate prospect of its coming on again. 

As we have just been mentioning one of the enterprises of the 
brush Company, this will be a good place to state the principal 
features of the annual report of the Directors of this concern, 
which has just been issued. It deals almost exclusively with 
rearrangements of capital consequent upon the carrying out of the 
agreement with the International Company, which involved an 
increase of £34,939 in the capital account, due to this transaction 
and the issue of new shares. A resolution was passed at the last 
meeting, authorizing the Directors to raise additional capital for 
developing the Company’s business. Owing, however, as the 
report euphemistically says, to the fact that ‘‘ this new issue was 
not largely responded to at the time’’—in plain words, that the 
money could not be got in this way—there was a call of £1 per 
share upon the shares on which £3 only had been paid. It is 
stated that the gross profit shows a substantial increase upon last 
year’s figure; but this consideration appears to depend upon a 
valuation of the shares of the International Company relinquished 
to the Corporation. It is proposed that of the balance of profit, 
£2500 should be added to “ provision account,” and £2562 should 
be — forward. One wonders what these figures really amount 
to in cash, 

The suggestion for lighting the National Gallery by electricity is 
one of those propositions which continually crop up without any 
real attempt being made to dispose of them. It is very true that 
the pictures of the National collection, as well as the invaluable 
contents of the British Museum, are unavailable after dark ; and it 
isequally true, and even more provoking, that many days in London 
during the winter months are dark throughout. The question is, 
with regard to pictures, what method of artificial lighting is the 
best and safest ? It would be of little use to art students to light 
up a picture gallery with either gas or the incandescent electric 
light, for the simple reason that either would falsify all their colours. 
The are light is white enough to paint by; but would the trustees 
of an invaluable national collection be justified in admitting within 
their buildings wires carrying the strong currents required for are 
lamps? It is doubtful. At all events, they do not display any 
eagerness to move in this direction; whereat the electricians and 
their friends emit periodical growls. 

Some fuss is being made locally in connection with the proposal 
of the Bradford Corporation to spend £15,000 in introducing electric 
lighting. There is no lack of deliberation with regard to the 
matter. As soon as they had obtained leave to go into the thing 
practically, the Local Authorities employed Mr. James N. Shoolbred 
to prepare a scheme, which was submitted to Dr. Hopkinson. 
This authority naturally recommends the adoption of his own 
three-wire system of distribution, although he is kind enough to 
warn the Gas Committee, who have the business in hand, that the 
patent for this system is his own. We have no wish to disparage 
Dr. Hopkinson’s reputation for open-mindedness ; but, at the same 
time, it strikes one as an objectionable proceeding to employ as an 
independent specialist any man who has a patented system of his 
own for the very purpose as to which he is required to express a 
judicial opinion, On the whole, Dr. Hopkinson’s advice to the 
Bradford Corporation seems fair and good. It is curious that he, 
Who told the Parliamentary Committee on the Electric Lighting 
Bill of 1882 that meters for measuring supplies of electricity were 
at that time readily available, cannot find it in him to say even as 
much to the Bradford Gas Committee now, after six years’ further 
experience, 





PROJECTED Exrectric LicutTinc of MARLBoRouGH Hovusr.—His 
opal Highness the Prince of Wales has recently decided to have 
' € State apartments and principal rooms in Marlborough House 
ighted by electricity. The work is in the hands of the officials 
of the Prince’s household; and the current will, it is stated, be 
supplied by the Grosvenor Gallery Company. 


no. Layinc or Gas anp Water Marys IN THE METROPOLIS.— 
obie ill introduced by the Metropolitan Board of Works with the 

ject of remedying certain defects discovered in carrying out the 

“ettopolitan Acts has been published. Clauses 23 and 24 are to 
— the taking out of gravel and sand in the middle of a new 
a and filling up with rubbish, from which practice gas and 
Po Pipes have subsided and caused explosions, flooding, and 
ad damage ; and by clause 25 any local authority using a 10-ton 
on are not to be liable to a company for damage if the gas and 

T pipes are laid less than 2 feet from the surface of the soil. 





THE USE OF OXYGEN IN GAS PURIFICATION. 

THE report of Mr. W. A. Valon, published in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL, upon upwards of five months’ trial of the oxygen process 
of gas purification at the Westgate-on-Sea Gas- Works, is a very 
important addition to the stock of information upon this subject. 
The report, which was prepared for Brin’s Oxygen Company, 
Limited, the owners of the process, speaks for itself. It is very 
creditable to this Company that they should have put themselves 
so unreservedly into Mr. Valon’s hands in regard to this matter, 
especially as we believe it was quite understood that he should be 
at liberty to publish, for the general guidance of his professional 
brethren, the results, good or bad, which he might obtain from any 
trial of the process he might choose to make. Mr. Valon has now 
told everything; and anybody competent to express an opinion 
upon such matters may judge for himself of the probable value of 
the process, as well as of the sufficiency of the test applied. This 
latter consisted, as the report states, of treating the whole of the 
gas made at the Westgate works during the past winter; care 
being exercised to preserve absolute uniformity in the carbonizing 
arrangements for this period, so that the experiment could be said 
to have been commenced, continued, and ended upon the same 
manufacturing basis. No exception can be taken to the coal or 
oxide used, and it may be well to state here that the Westgate 
works are admirably suited for any experiments of this nature, or, 
for that matter, for working out any process in connection with gas 
making on a practical scale—being new, and provided with every 
appliance essential to first-class carbonization. Although it does 
not appear in the report, it may also be remarked that the oxygen 
used was manufactured at the Brin Company’s own works, and 
sent to Westgate in cylinders; the quantity required for the pur- 
pose of the experiment being too small to make it worth while to 
erect special manufacturing plant upon the premises. It will be 
observed that Mr. Valon does not say anything upon the question 
of cost, for this reason. He has not made any oxygen himself; and 
cannot therefore state how much the gas will cost to produce upon 
the scale required for a large or moderate-sized gas-works. All 
that he professes to do is to supply data for calculating the quantity 
of oxygen required to effect the object of complete and continuous 
purification of ordinary gas from sulphuretted hydrogen in oxide of 
iron purifiers of the usual description. From this, any gas manager 
can compute for himself how much oxygen he would need for the 
daily use of his own works, and can find out from the Brin Com- 
pany the terms upon which the necessary supply may be obtained. 
With this part of the question we have, of course, nothing to do. 
It is believed that oxygen may be made in a gas-works for not very 
much more than the price of common coal gas. But this is a matter 
that requires to be proved, and will speedily be decided, if, as we 
expect, the published results of Mr. Valon’s experiment lead him 
and other engineers to investigate the subject still further. 

The most salient point of Mr. Valon’s statement on the subject 
is that, so far as he has gone, the use of oxygen is a valuable and 
desirable addition to the ordinary system of purification by oxide 
of iron, for the following clear reasons :—The proportion of oxygen 
can be so precisely adjusted to the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen 
contained in the crude gas that when once an oxide box is started 
it may be kept in use until it is absolutely saturated with sulphur, 
during which period not a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen or of 
superfluous oxygen need be found at the outlet of the purifier. The 
contents of the box will, therefore, never be touched until they are 
taken outfor good. It is unnecessary to lay stress upon the mean- 
ing of this for the gas manager. ‘T'wo oxide boxes will suffice for 
any works, since the purification is completely effected in one, and 
thelabour and nuisance of revivifying are dispensed with altogether. 
This is what the oxygen process is capable of, according to Mr. 
Valon. Why, at this rate, not even the Corporation of Manchester 
need send out foul gas any more! The superiority of oxygen over 
air for the continuous revivification of oxide appears to be proved 
by the statement that after the contents of a box had become too 
inert to revive with as much as 2 per cent. of air, a dose of oxygen 
brought it back to activity, and that under this treatment the oxide 
will continue to work until it has taken up 65 per cent. of sulphur. 

With regard to the proportion of oxygen required, it appears that 
0°1 per cent. will neutralize as nearly as possible 100 grains of 
sulphur, in the form of sulphuretted hydrogen, in the crude gas. 
The computation is therefore easily made. The Westgate gas at the 
inlet of the purifiers contained from 566 to 618 grains of sulphur ; 
having, it would appear, been desulphurized to a certain extent by 
the previous treatment. It therefore required 0°50 per cent. of 
oxygen, or perhaps a little more—certainly not exceeding 0°60 per 
cent.—to arrest the whole of the sulphuretted hydrogen in the first 
purifier. According to this statement, it must be a very foul gas 
that requires 1 per cent. of oxygen. The quantity is very small— 
only after the rate of 10,000 cubic feet per day for a make of a 
million. The next question is, of course, what would be the cost 
of making this 10,000 cubic feet of oxygen per day and what would 
be the counterbalancing economy of labour and purifier room? In 
the case of works where purification cannot be carried on at all 
under the usual system, the oxygen process would naturally possess 
additional advantages which cannot be easily valued in money. 
Here we take the opportunity of correcting an earlier criticism of 
our own upon this process. Wrifing of it before Mr. Valon took it 
in hand, we said, naturally enough, that the crucial question was 
whether it would pay to employ an agent like oxygen, which must 
cost something, to do work for which air, costing nothing, could 
be used equally well. The correction is with regard to the two 
atter words. It is the essence of Mr. Valon’s report that pure 
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oxygen will do its duty in an oxide purifier better than oxygen of 
the same amount diluted as air. The Brin Company are entitled 
to all they can find in the report in support of this conclusion. 

With regard to the effect of oxygen upon the illuminating power 
of the gas treated by the process, the evidence is at least calculated 
to remove apprehensions. The tests show a slight improvement 
in illuminating power when just sufficient oxygen is admitted to 
balance the sulphuretted hydrogen; but the difference is too small 
to be of any real money value. As compared with air containing 
an equivalent amount of oxygen, the pure gas shows a decided advan- 
tage, which is evidently due to the prejudicial effect of the nitrogen and 
carbonic acid of the air. It is a rather noteworthy result of these 
photometrical experiments that no difference was observable in the 
illuminating power of the gas whether the air or the oxygen was 
admitted into the hydraulic main or immediately at the exhauster 
inlet. It was thought that possibly by introducing the air or the 
oxygen into the hydraulic main it might become, toa certain extent, 
carburetted in its long passage in contact with the condensing tar ; 
but this was found not to be the case. Curiously enough, however, 
neither air nor oxygen admitted at the hydraulic main was so 
efficient in revivifying oxide as the same when not subjected to the 
long contact with the tarry and ammoniacal vapours and liquids in 
the foul main, condensers, scrubbers, or washers. Why this should 
be so is not by any means clear. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that this report, relating 
wholly as it does to oxide purification, does not shed any light upon 
the question of purification from sulphur compounds. Some of the 
sulphur in forms other than sulphuretted hydrogen is doubtless 
arrested by the sulphurized contents of the purifier in this case ; 
but it is not affected by the different methods adopted with a view 
to revivification. We are left in the dark as to the effect of oxygen 
if used in connection with Mr. M‘Minn’s process of sulphur purifi- 
cation with simultaneous aération of lime and oxide, which is an 
important branch of the subject. Altogether, therefore, although 
Mr. Valon’s experiment is most valuable so far as it goes, it must 
be regarded as settling only the first and simplest case that might 
be presented in connection with the use of oxygen in the purifica- 
tion of gas by the dry way. Mr. Valon, or somebody else as care- 
ful and candid, must take up the question where it has now been 
left, and tell us what oxygen is capable of in the more complicated 
developments of gas purification. This is the more necessary, 
Because very few of the larger gas-works, where the manufacture of 
oxygen on the premises could be regarded as practicable, can afford 
to look at the purification problem merely in the elementary way 
in which it was presented to Mr. Valon at Westgate. He never 
had so much as 27 grains of sulphur compounds per 100 cubic feet 
in his gas; and so the district did not suffer inconvenience from his 
deliberate neglect of the niceties of sulphur purification. What of 
places where the gas is sent out with over 40 grains of sulphur ? 
Or what of the other places where the Refereés’ limit must be 
observed ? Possibly there may be an answer to these queries before 
long. In the meanwhile, Brin’s Oxygen Company are to be con- 
gratulated upon the improved position which their process must 
immediately occupy in the minds of gas engineers as a result of 
Mr. Valon’s investigation. 





Tue MANAGEMENT OF THE NortH BierRLEY GAs-Works.—The 
Directors of the North Bierley Gas Company, at their meeting on 
the 17th inst., unanimously elected Mr. W. Oldfield, of Hinckley, 
as Manager of the works. 


THE SEWAGE PuRIFICATION OF THE THAMES.—At the meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, Mr. J. Runtz 
stated that Sir Henry Roscoe had, in a report not yet made 
public, advised the Board that about £40,000 would have to be 
spent during the coming summer to keep the water of the Thames 
in a satisfactory state of purity. 


Tue SoutH MerTRopoLitan GAs CoMPANY AND THE CoMMISSION 
System.—In virtue of the resolution come to by the Directors of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company in regard to the payment of 
commissions, as intimated by Mr. G. Livesey in a letter which 
appeared in the JouRNAL a few weeks ago, a circular has been sent out 
by the Secretary of the Company (Mr. Frank Bush) to various firms 
of manufacturers and traders, apprising them of the Board’s decision. 
The circular was not despatched till last week ; but we understand 
that already a large number of replies, all of a very satisfactory 
character (some extremely so), have been received. As much in- 
terest is taken in the action of the Company, we reproduce the 
circular, as follows :— 


Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the Board of Directors of this Company 
to pas oor on the subject of “ commissions” paid to the officials of 
gas undertakings. Special prominence has lately been given to the subject 
in the JourNAL or Gas Licutine of the 17th of January last and following 
weeks. Happily the Directors have every reason to believe that the manu- 
facturers and traders who supply this Company with goods are not in the 
habit of giving “ commissions” to the Company’s officials; but that the 
system exists there is unfortunately little reason to doubt, and that it is 
obnoxious to the traders themselves there is also little doubt. Some of 
the firms who supply goods to gas companies have entered into a mutual 
agreement not to give “commissions;” and, to strengthen their hands, 
they have suggested that effectual support can be given by boards and 
committees of gas undertakings refusing to deal with those who give 
“commission.” With this object in view, the Directors have passed the 
following resolution :—‘ Resolved—That the business orders A this Com- 
pany be confined to those tradesmen and firms who, neither directly nor 
indirectly, through travellers or agents, give commissions to the officials 
of gas undertakings ;” and I am desired to express the hope that you will 
support the movement for the general abolition of these ‘‘ commissions ” 
by giving the assurance therein required. 





Sa 
PROPOSED DISPLAY OF GAS APPLIANCES AT THRE 
FORTHCOMING PARIS EXHIBITION. 

In view of the efforts now being made by the electricians to engurs 
the success of the electric lighting arrangements at the Universa] 
Exhibition to be held in Paris next year, the Committee of the 
Société Technique de |’Industrie du Gaz en France have lately had 
under consideration the desirability of taking some steps to secure 
for gas appliances a thoroughly adequate representation. With the 
co-operation of the Paris Gas Company, a strong Committee hag 
been formed, with M. Ellissen (President of the Société Technique) 
as President, and MM. Salanson and Melon as Secretaries, fo; 
carrying out the project. The proposals of the Committee haye 
already been submitted to the Exhibition authorities ; and, briefly 
put, they may be said to consist of a request for a special building, 
to comprise all the apartments required by modern civilization, 
which are to be lighted, warmed, and ventilated by gas only. The 
scheme resembles, but will necessarily be on a more exténsive scale 
than that carried out in connection with the Electric and Gas 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace in 1882-3, as it will include cafés 
and restaurants, a club, and a meeting-room. In the various parts 
of the building the most improved appliances for the consumption 
and utilization of gas will be fitted up and set to work under the 
ordinary conditions of domestic life; and it is hoped that the dis. 
play will help to remove much of the ignorance and prejudice stil] 
existing in regard to the use of gas. Beyond this, it is proposed to 
furnish a laboratory, in which the various testing instruments will 
be on view; and, by way of contrast, there will be a collection of 
the various kinds of gas lighting apparatus employed since the 
introduction of this system of illumination. In inviting the hearty 
co-operation of their colleagues in making the proposed exhibition 
a success, the Committee point out that the result will depend toa 
great extent upon the amount of pecuniary support they obtain; 
and therefore they venture to express the hope that the funds 
placed at their disposal may be adequate to the satisfactory carry. 
ing out of an undertaking of so much importance to the gas 
industry generally. 








THE appointment in connection with the management of a New 
South Wales Gas Company which was advertised in the Journa, 
a short time since has been filled. The Company in question was 
the Parramatta; and the gentleman selected is Mr. George W. 
Anderson (son of Mr. G. Anderson, of Great George Street), who 
is at present in the service of the Commercial Gas Company. 


Art the meeting of the Finance Committee of the Darwen Cor- 
poration last Thursday, it was resolved to make certain alterations 
in the working of the Gas and Water Department ; one being that 
the Borough Accountant (Mr. Elliston) is to have his salary in- 
creased by £50 per annum, is to be known in future as the Borough 
Treasurer, and is to have complete charge of the department. 


In the sixth of a series of lectures now being delivered by Mr. 
G. E. Davis, at the Manchester Technical School, on ‘* Chemical 
Engineering,” the author dealt with the subject of liquids ; pre- 
senting much interesting matter to show how the quantities of 
liquid in a moving stream might be rapidly estimated. The flow of 
water in pipes, as measured by meters and calculated by formule, 
was also carefully explained. Measuring gases, whether stationary 
or flowing through pipes, also formed a portion of the lecturer's 
discourse; the gas-meter being one of the modes of measuring 
dealt with. In alluding to it, Mr. Davis said it was the one thing 
that had conduced to the possibility of illumination by means of 
coal gas ; as without the gas-meter, it would not have been possible 
to extend the use of gas lighting to such enormous proportions as 
it had now assumed. 


In its issue for the 20th inst., our contemporary the Journal de 
lV’ Eclairage aw Gaz contains an article on ventilation by means of 
gas-lamps on the regenerative principle. In the case of sun- 
burners, the object aimed at is to carry away the products of com- 
bustion and any vitiated air that may be in the room, no arrange- 
ment having been made to realize an economy in the quantity of 
gas burnt to produce a given lighting power ; whereas by the more 
recently adopted regenerative lamps not only is the ventilation of 
the room secured, as is done with the sun-burners, but they possess 
the great advantage of giving the same illuminating power with 4 
much less consumption of gas; thus making a comfortable room, 
combined with a pure atmosphere and a powerful light. Having 
produced illustrations of several designs of the Wenham ventilating 
gas-lamps, the writer proceeds to give a minute description of the 
different methods of employing them in the case of lofty ceilings, 
whereby provision is made for lighting the lamps without any 
unnecessary efforts, as well as with low ceilings, where the vitiated 
air is completely carried away into a chimney, or conveyed to the 
top of the building. These lamps are also very efficient for light- 
ing churches, lecture-rooms, theatres, clubs, billiard-tables, &e. ; for 
the great economy in gas is predominant, as shown by the testimony 
of the lessees of the Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, the 
players at the recent billiard tournament in Manchester, a2 
others, where a pure atmosphere and a good light are indispens- 
able adjuncts to success and comfort. In public libraries and art 
galleries also these lamps are much more suitable than naked 
lights. After giving comparative tables of the consumption of gas 
and the lighting power of the Wenham lamps and others, the write! 
roves that by the adoption of this system of illumination the 
benefits of a pure atmosphere and an even temperature are secures; 
while to yield an illuminating power equal to the ordinary Arga” 
burners, only one-third of the usual quantity of gas is required. 
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A Sarety Bye-Pass GoveRNoR. 

Among the various risks by which a gas-lit district may at any 
time be plunged in darkness, is that of blundering in connection 
with the gasholder valves. It is a risk that constantly overhangs 
some towns, and the catastrophe probably happens more fre- 
quently than it is reported. Several devices are in use to prevent 
this mishap; among them being the utilization of a small spare 
holder (giving less pressure than that ordinarily maintained in 
the outlet main), which comes into action automatically when by 
any accident anything goes wrong with the town valves or the 
governors. The neatest arrangement of this kind, however, that 
has come under our notice is that now being introduced by 
Messrs. W. and B. Cowan, the principle of which is indicated in 
the accompanying diagram. It consists of one of Mr. W. Cowan’s 
patent governors—which is specially suited for this purpose by its 











peculiar design, and by being unaffected by changes of inlet pres- 
sure—interposed between the inlet and the outlet of the gas- 
holders, and so weighted that it opens when the pressure on the 
outlet falls below that of the lightest gasholder. The diagram 
does not require explanation to anyone acquainted with the 
elements of gas distribution. The bye-pass governor, as it is 
called, may be enclosed in a casing and locked up, when once 
adjusted, so as to avoid interference; and, thus connected, it 
offers a complete guarantee against the extinction of lights in a 
district by the momentary carelessness or forgetfulness of a valve- 
man, There can be no excuse for continuing to run so serious a 
risk when it can be avoided by such simple means, 


Heatina Bopres 1n GAS UNDER PRESSURE. 


M. Cailletet has communicated to the Comptes Rendus an ac- 
count of a method designed by him for experimenting with various 
bodies in an atmosphere of compressed gas at a high temperature. 
The apparatus in question allows of heating the bodies under 
investigation to temperatures approaching the melting point of 
platinum at the same time that the nature and pressure of the 
gaseous atmosphere enveloping them may be changed at will. 
The apparatus consists of a mass of steel, in which a cavity, cap- 
able of containing about a quarter of a litre, is hollowed out; this 
receptable being closed by a bolted cover. Through this cover pass 
two copper rods—one insulated, and the other in metallic connec- 
tion with the receptacle. To the inner extremities of these rods 
are fixed either a platinum crucible or a platinum coil forming a 
sort of muffle, intended to hold the body to be experimented with, 
and capable of being raised to any desired temperature by an elec- 
tric current. Two or three accumulators are suflicient for these 
experiments. Instead of platinum terminals, carbon points may 
may be placed inside the box; and thus the high temperature of 
the electric are may be utilized. The block of steel is pierced with 
a hole, whereby its interior may be placed in connection with a 
reservoir of compressed gas; and means are provided for drawing 
off the gas after an experiment for analysis. The compressed gas 
18 an energetic refrigerant of the body heated by the electric cur- 
rent, A current which will fuse platinum wire or foil under atmo- 
spheric pressure will hardly bring the same materials to a dark red 
heat when the gas pressure is high. With this apparatus Hall's 
classical experiment with carbonate of lime may be repeated. A 
fragment of chalk heated in the platinum helix in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid decreases sensibly in volume and is transformed 
into a hard yellowish-brown body, which dissolves slowly in acids, 
and disengages carbonic acid. Many curious experiments upon the 
physical constitution of matter may be made with this apparatus, 
which is illustrated in a recent number of La Nature. 


Tue Errect or GAs UPON PAPER. 


Herr J. Wiesner has sent to Dingler’s Journal a further com- 
munication upon the discolouration of papers by light. He has 
already shown that papers containing woody fibre rapidly become 
yellow under the intluence of light, owing to oxidation chiefly 
induced by the more refrangible rays, and that wood-pulp papers 
would naturally be specially liable to discolouration. Gas light 
is less active than electric light in this respect, owing to the com- 
_— absence of actinic rays from the former. It has lately 

n declared that gas acts prejudically upon paper in other ways, 
and is therefore unsuitable for lighting libraries ; and Herr Wiesner 
has instituted careful experiments with a view to test the truth of 
these assertions. He had before demonstrated that a wood paper 

ter four months’ exposure at a distance of 0°75 metre from an 
S-candle power gas-flame was not discoloured more than by two 

ours’ exposure to direct sunlight. He therefore now exposed 
wood paper to such other conditions as might be found in badly 





ventilated rooms lighted by gas. After an exposure of 5400 hours, 
during which the temperature was not allowed to rise beyond 
21° C. (70° Fahr.), it was found that the gases composing ordinary 
coal gas, unburnt, whether in their usual state or mixed with a 
fair proportion of oxygen, were incapable of acting upon the paper. 
Strips of paper were next placed in a dark room and in a shaded 
position in a chamber so badly ventilated that the illuminating 
power of the flame was distinctly diminished; other pieces being 
at the same time placed in a current of air in glass tubes exposed 
to the light of the ame. After about 20 weeks, the exposed papers, 
in common with all the other contents of the chamber, were covered 
with an equal depth of a light-brown sooty deposit, while those in 
the glass tubes were unaltered. The woody paper alone had the 
faintest yellow colouration due to the action of the light. The 
products of combustion of coal gas do not, therefore, discolour or 
affect paper in any appreciable degree; and thus it follows that gas 
= ad used in libraries that are properly warmed and 
ventilated. 


A Water-Line InpIcaTor For Borers. 


A recent number of the American Engineer contains an illus- 
tration, with description, of a water-level indicator and automatic 
gauge-glass cleaner, invented by Mr. Phelps. It is remarked that 
all engineers are familiar with the shortcomings of the ordinary 
glass water-gauge. If the water is very clean and clear, there isa 
difficulty, in imperfect light, in seeing the water-line. If, on the 
other hand, the water is dirty, every time the water-line remains 
for long at the same level, the scum deposits in rings upon the 
glass, which are easily mistaken for the water-line. These rings 
are deposited one after another until the glass is coated to such an 
extent as to make it impossible to see the water. Then the glass 
must be taken out and cleaned, when it generally breaks. Phelps’s 
indicator consists of a float made of a tube of oxidized silver, 
closed at both ends, and weighing just sufficient to keep its upper 
end projecting above the water in the glass. The float is about 
24 inches long, and is quite black; and thus easily visible. The 
motion of the tube in the glass has the effect of keeping the latter 
perfectly clean without removal. In specially dark stoke-holes, a 
plate of enamelled white metal is placed behind the gauge glass, 
to enable the float to be more easily seen. 








Communicated Article. 


COAL ANALYSIS AND ANALYSES. 
By Joun T. Suearp, F.C.S., 
Chemist to the Salford Corporation Gas Department. 
(Concluded from p. 824.) 


From what has gone before, it will be gathered that, for a 
standard method of coal analysis, I am in favour of some modifi- 
cation of the laboratory test. The object of analyzing a coal being 
to ascertain what amount of valuable products are obtainable by 
any means from it, this, it has been shown, can best be done on 
the small scale. What is required is an investigation into the 
merits of the different forms in which the laboratory test at present 
exists, in order to determine what is the most effective arrangement 
of apparatus to employ; and, when found, to define strictly its 
form and dimensions, and to lay down precise conditions under 
which the operation of analysis must be performed, and the value 
of the ultimate products of the operation determined. In entering 
upon a description of the arrangement I have myself a for 
making laboratory analyses, I would at once remark that I do not 
claim for it either particular novelty or remarkable perfection. But, 
while possessing the merit of simplicity, it furnishes valuable 
results as to the most important products of the destructive distil- 
lation of coal; and therefore I put it forward, until it can be 
displaced by something better, to indicate the lines upon which a 
standard method of analysis should be formed. 

The retort employed is the one made by Mr. T. Fletcher, of 
Warrington, for the purpose, and is heated by gas. No one, after 
having used the gas-heated retort, will revert to the old form of 
setting over a fire. A sufficiently high temperature for distillation 
can be obtained within 45 minutes, or less, from the time of light- 
ing the gas, starting all cold. In this respect, therefore, it is far 
ahead of a coal or coke fired retort. The facility it affords for 
securing and maintaining any desired temperature is a further 
advantage; although, as regards its adaptation to easy adjustment 
of gas consumption, in order to regulation of temperature, the 
burner is not everything that could be desired, and might, I think, 
be improved upon. The charge of coal employed is one-thousandth 
of a ton—practically, 2 lbs. A 1} inch wrought-iron tube is pro- 
vided for an ascension-pipe. But this is too small; and to prevent 
frequent stoppages, I have found it necessary to increase it to 
1} inches. Still further to reduce the liability of the stand-pipe to 
become choked, an iron plate may, with advantage, be placed 
between it and the chimneys of the retort ; as these radiate much 
heat. The ascension-pipe terminates in a cross, from one branch of 
which (after the interposition of a cock) a 1}-inch tube leads to the 
condensing and cooling arrangements. The two unoccupied 
branches of the cross are closed by plugs, which may be removed 
to allow of the upright and horizontal pipes being cleared out. 
For cooling the foul gas and collecting the liquid products, there is 
first, an upright 2-inch tube, about 3 feet long, connected at 
its upper extremity to the 1}-inch tube last mentioned, and 
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at its lower to the subsequent apparatus; its purpose being 
to allow the current of gas to lose somewhat of its velocity, and 
enable the suspended particles of tarry matters to coalesce and 
separate out of the more durable vapours. Then follows an im- 
provised washer-scrubber, for the purpose of further condensing 
the tarry and other vapours capable of being liquified, and of 
dissolving and retaining such ammonia and ammoniacal com- 
pounds as may be obtained without subjecting the gas to any 
injurious washing with water, or other process involving increase of 
pressure. This double purpose I find to be best served by passing 
the foul gas through a series of sieves or strainers (formed of what 
is termed “sponge cloth”), which are kept moistened through 
capillary attraction; some portion of each strainer being in contact 
with water.* The washer-scrubber, then, consists of a cylinder, 
15 or 18 inches long, placed horizontally, formed of 4-inch wrought- 
iron tube, and containing from eight to twelve of the strainers, 
which are maintained in position by a wooden framework. There 
is a funnel tube and cock on the upper side of the cylinder; and a 
cock and outlet pipe on the under side. By the former, a measured 
quantity of water—sufficient to allow of each strainer being 
immersed to the depth of 4 inch in it—is introduced, at the com- 
mencement of the testing operations; by the latter, the resultant 
liquids are run out at the close. The so-called ‘‘ condenser ’— 
more correctly, the ‘‘ cooler’’—for bringing the temperature of the 
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gas, which leaves the apparatus last described, into approxima- 
tion with that of the atmosphere, consists of twelve upright 
wrought-iron tubes, of j-inch bore and 3 feet long, each having 
a cock midway of its length, and screwed at the top and bottom 
into 2-inch tubes; the latter being arranged at a slight inclination 
from the horizontal, in order to allow of the liquids condensed in 
them being collected. The 2-inch tubes may be considered as re- 
ceiving mains, where the stream of warm gas is broken up and 
distributed through the smaller cooling pipes, and subsequently 
collected into one current. The cocks in the smaller tubes admit 
of the extent of cooling surface presented to the gas being regulated 
at will. The gas enters the cooler at the lower receiving main, 
and leaves it at the upper; and as the inclination of the mains is 
towards the inlet, such tar or liquor as is condensed in the cooler 
flows into the washer-scrubber, whence the latter becomes the re- 
ceptacle for practically the whole of the liquid products of the 
distillation. From the cooler, the gas is led to the purifier—a 
vessel 15 inches square and 18 inches high, containing three trays 
of purifying material, which in this case is oxide of iron. After 
being purified from its sulphuretted hydrogen, the gas is collected 
and measured in a holder, and subsequently freed from its carbonic 
acid, by being passed through a purifier containing lime. To 
arrive at the actual quantity of purified gas, the observed measure- 
ment in the holder requires therefore to be corrected for the per- 
centage of carbonic acid, which is found by experiment upon the 
gas entering the lime purifier. This apparently roundabout pro- 
cedure is necessary to admit of determining the average amount 
of carbonic acid contained in the whole of the gas resulting from a 
charge of coal. 

There is little of novelty about the apparatus ; the most original 
feature, and the only part calling for notice, being the arrangements 
for condensing and collecting the liquid products. In these the 
principle of hot condensation—of which so much was heard a few 
years ago, and so littie since—is adopted; and it is sought to con- 
dense and remove from the foul gas its tar and liquor, in such a 
manner as will exert the least injurious effect upon the principal 
object of the distillation—viz., the gas itself. To this end, the 
receptacle for the liquid products is located at a point where the 
temperature has not fallen so low as to enable the heavy tars to 
dissolve to any serious extent the more valuable hydrocarbons still 
existing as vapours; while such hydrocarbons as are condensed in 
the subsequent cooling-pipes are caused to flow in an opposite 
direction to the stream of gas—thus presenting the most favourable 
conditions for retaining in the gas the full amount of light-yielding 
constituents which it can conveniently carry. That this method 
of condensation does indeed operate beneficially I have no doubt, 
from observation of the superior quality of gas obtained with the 
apparatus. 

ut while the arrangement is thus distinctly favourable to the 
gas, it must be admitted that not quite all the tar produced is col- 
lected, and but a comparatively small portion of the ammonia. 
The amount of tar lost is, however, all but inconsiderable; and is 
merely the slight residium held in suspension by the gas as it 
leaves the cooler, and which cannot be liquefied except by subject- 
ing the gas to considerable friction. It is eventually abstracted 












































* Canvas was tried for the strainers, but it very soon became clogged 
with tar; while wire pe cannot be so thoroughly saturated with 
moisture as the material named. 
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in passing through the purifying material. Perhaps it might, with 
the aid of another set of strainers, be abstracted before the 
leaves the cooler ; but it is doubtful if sufficient would be collecteq 
during an experiment, to admit of its accurate determination, ' 

The case of the ammonia is altogether different. Doubtless g 
much greater proportionate amount of this constituent of the fon] 
gas might be collected if the washer-scrubber were situated at the 
outlet, instead of at the inlet, of the cooler; but even then, a very 
considerable proportion of the total quantity present would eso 
collection. The whole of the ammonia can only be recovered by 
the use of an altogether disproportionate amount of cold water, or, 
on the other hand, by the employment of acidin some form or other, 
To adopt the former means would exert an injurious influence upon 
the gas ; but it is matter for experiment whether some modification 
of the latter, which would not injuriously affect the gas, might not 
be found. The main object of the analysis, however, is to deteming 
what amount of valuable substances (and also of invaluable or 
positively detrimental—as in the case of the impurities) are 
produced ; the collection or recovery of them is a matter that con- 
cerns the working process. For, while most of the products of coal 
distillation must be collected in order to their determination, this 
is not imperative with all. It is conceivable, for instance, how the 
amount of ammonia in the gaseous state might be determined, 
without necessitating the collection of the whole quantity. Thus, 
if a proportionate amount of the gas flowing from the cooler to the 
purifier could be diverted from the main stream, and caused to pass 
through acid of known strength, the determination of the total 
quantity originally present would be a matter of simple calculation, 
To convert the idea into a practical process is not, however, an 
easy matter; chiefly owing to the difficulty presented by the vary. 
ing rate at which the evolved gases are given off as the distillation 
proceeds—a difficulty I have not been able to surmount. 

And now, having described the apparatus, and pointed out its 
shortcomings, I go on to speak briefly of the results obtained by 
means of it, and as to whatis still wanting. As to the yield of 
coke, nothing need be said. I have already remarked that the 
value of the gas produced—quantity multiplied into quality—has 
exceeded, where comparison has been possible, by 18 per cent. the 
results of actual working. Likewise the amount of tar is greater 
by about 6 per cent. The more favourable circumstances which 
obtain within the retort, and the careful condensation, are doubt- 
less sufficient of themselves to account for these superior results; 
the improved illuminating power, due to there being no washing 
with water, being counterbalanced by the deteriorating effect of 
the inferior gases obtained towards the end of the charge, which 
in ordinary working are not collected. When we come to con- 
sider the question of ammonia, matters are reversed. For the 
reasons stated above, only a fraction of the total amount produced 
is collected. If the ammonia recovered in actual working be 
represented by 100, then 35 (or little more than one-third) will 
represent that which is contained in the ammoniacal liquor 
of the laboratory test. The amount of fixed ammonia found 
is nearly the same in the latter as in the former; the great 
difference being due to the volatile ammonia which escapes 
collection, and is ultimately absorbed by the purifying mate- 
rial. If some simple plan could be devised whereby a sample 
of foul gas, proportional in quantity to the whole amount evolved, 
could be taken off the main stream, as the distillation proceeds, it 
might be possible to estimate the amount both of the ammonia 
now lost and also of the principal impurities, without very great 
difficulty. As to the latter, the sulphuretted hydrogen cannot, for 
the same reason as the ammonia, be satisfactorily determined; 
while, to get at the carbonic acid, the gas due to the whole of the 
charge must be allowed, first, to intermix in the holder, so that an 
average sample may be obtained. Of course, the water in the gas- 
holder tank, when fresh, absorbs carbonic acid ; but after being in 
use for some time, it becomes saturated. The amount of this latter 
impurity yielded by different coals, I have found to vary from 1°6 
to 3°8 per cent. by volume upon the yield of gas. These figures 
do not represent the absolute amount of carbonic acid evolved 
from the coal, because some slight portion is absorbed by the am- 
moniacal liquor, nor yet that which in practice would require to be 
taken out by lime; because, in actual working, the further quan- 
tity of ammonia recovered would be made to absorb a considerable 
proportion of the impurity. They are, however, fairly compara- 
tive; and furnish valuable information as to the relative prospec- 
tive cost of purifying the gas resulting from the use of different 
coals. The sulphuretted hydrogen it is not so important to deter- 
mine as the carbonic acid ; for the double reason that there is less 
of it, and it is not so costly to remove. 








Tue Exectric Lieut at THe ALBERT HaLL.—Referring to the 
financial affairs of the Royal Albert Hall yesterday, the Financial 
News made the following remarks on the subject of the lighting 
arrangements: “ The alterations to the theatre and the installa- 
tion of the electric light have caused an ontlay of £3000, nota 

enny of which was included in the estimate, or was authorized 
. the seat-holders. Regarding the light, it must be confessed 
that it is very pretty, but it is expected to double the cost of lighting 
the hall without adding much to the actual illumination. Hadit 
saved a single cubic foot of gas, the expense might have been 
excused ; as it is, an impecunious corporation has no right to spend 
money broadcast upon prettiness. Besides, queer rumours reach 
us that members of the Council have a special favour for a pat 
ticular system of lighting, and that this was adopted.” 
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Cechnical ecord. 


THE NEW FORM OF PENTANE LAMP. 

We have recently had occasion to draw attention to the pentane 
standard lamp devised by Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt, and made by 
the Woodhouse and Rawson Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Limited. The excellent work done by this lamp has been shown 
by Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.1.C., F.C.S., the Chemist and Chief Gas 

xaminer of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in his report to the 
Board on “ Standards of Light,”’** in which the lamp stood at the 
head of all the standards tested, and yielded the exceedingly good 
average of 97 per cent. of tests within 1 per cent. of the mean 
value—a result, we believe, never before reached by any standard 
tested under similar conditions. We understand that Mr. Har- 
court’s aim in devising this lamp was to produce a portable and 
self-contained instrument, — nsing with some of the more bulky 
apparatus employed in his well-known pentane standard. 

Notwithstanding the excellent results attained by the lamp, Mr. 
Harcourt believed that he could construct one on a somewhat dif- 
ferent principle which would be equally exact and more easily 
managed. This new form of lamp he exhibited before the Physical 
Section of the British Association at the meeting in Manchester last 
year. The new lamp has been put into the hands of the makers 
of the former wry * and a rough sketch of it is appended. This 
lamp, instead of being fed with a mixture of air and pentane, 
consumes pentane vapour only; and, though unprovided with any 
glass chimney round the flame, burns steadily even when exposed 
to moderate draughts. At the same time the important condition 
that the colour of the flame produced by the direct combustion of 
the rich pentane vapour should be as white as possible, is ensured. 
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It will be seen from the sketch that the lamp takes a form some- 
what similar to an ordinary spirit-lamp, with an additional metal 
chimney above. This chimney, by producing a strong upward 
draught, serves a twofold purpose : (1) the flame is kept exceed- 
ingly steady ; and (2) the temperature of combustion is raised, and 
& whiter light produced. A wick is employed, which would be a 

tinct disadvantage were it used as wicks generally are, within the 

me, or close to the point of combustion of the vapour; but in 
is case the wick remains at a distance of 2 or 3 inches from the 
int of ignition, and serves only to convey the liquid pentane 

y capillary action to a part of the tube in which it is volatilized 
by the warmth conducted downwards from the flame. The wick, 
it will be observed, is enclosed in a tube, in which it fits com- 
fortably, and which is open at the upper and lowerends. This tube 
18 jacketed by a larger tube, to which it is attached by flat plates. 
his jacketing serves to produce a steady temperature of the liquid 
and vapour contained within it—the vapour burning as it is pro- 
duced at the sf extremity of the tube. These two tubes are 
further jacketed by another larger one, the upper portion of which 
18 contracted into a smaller tube, which is of the same size as the 





* See JouRNAL, Vol. XLV., pp. 576, 626, 673, 718. 








lower portion of the chimney. The chimney is itself enlarged 
in its upper portion, and is attached by two metal bands to the 
exterior of the larger part of the lower tube. The bands are so 
shaped as to be at some distance from the flame; and, by means 
of slots cut in their lower portion, the chimney of the lamp can 
be moved up and down within the necessary limits. The lower 
tube is removable, and is attached to a gallery (solidly fastened 
to the base of the lamp) by a bayonet joint. 

The action of the lamp is as follows :—On removing the lower 
tube and warming the inner tubes, the pentane vapour rises from 
the opening in the small tube, and can there be lighted. On put- 
ting on again the large tube with the chimney attached, the flame 
rises above the top of the edge of the lower tube; and by slightly 
raising the wick, the top of it passes into the chimney. In this 
chimney two narrow slots, 10mm. high, are cut diametrically oppo- 
site to each other, so that the tip of the flame may be seen through 
either of them. When the moveable chimney is set at a definite 
height above the upper edge of the lower tube, and the flame is 
raised so that the tip is seen to be somewhere between the upper 
and lower limits of the slots, the central portion of the flame 
appearing between the upper edge of the lower tube and the lower 
edge of the chimney gives a definite quantity of light. 

It is well known that the light emitted from the centre of a 
flame is little affected by considerable variations in the height of 
the flame. With the flame of this lamp Mr. Harcourt has ascer- 
tained experimentally what part is of the most constant brightness, 
and what variation in the height of the flame may be made without 
measurably affecting the brightness of this portion. The actual 
position of the interval between the lower tube and the chimney 
and the length of the slot opposite to any part of which the tip of 
the flame may be, are the outcome of these experiments. Mr. 
Harcourt has found—and his results have been confirmed by 
subsequent experiments at the makers’ factory—what portions of 
the flame must be selected to give a light of 1, 14, or } a candle, 
as may be preferred. Of course, any intermediate values can also 
be obtained by setting the chimney at various heights above the 
lower tube, and thus altering the amount of light visible between 
the upper and lower tubes. 

The method for accurately setting the height of the chimney is 
both ingenious and simple, and forms one of the most attractive 
features of the lamp. Small gauges of accurate height, and 
exactly fitting the outside diameter of the upper and lower tubes, 
are inserted between them. The chimney is lowered until it rests 
firmly and securely upon the gauge. It is then screwed tightly to 
the lower cylinder by means of set-screws, and the gauge is with- 
drawn horizontally; leaving, of course, a distance between the 
two tubes exactly equal to its height. In the case of the gauge 
requisite to obtain } candle, it is found necessary to add a small 
collar upon the lower tube, so as to ensure a portion of the flame 
being used which will remain perfectly constant, even though the 
height of the flame vary within the prescribed limits. This varia- 
tion of the height of the flame is found to be exceedingly small 
after the lamp has been alight for 10 or 15 minutes, and the inner 
tube has reached a steady temperature, the constancy of which is 
greatly increased by the method of double jacketing employed. 

In order to. make the instrument thoroughly accurate as well as 
convenient, the inventor has added a base with levelling-screws, 
and a simple and efficient method of levelling the lamp ; and in addi- 
tion to this he has provided a small piece of glass suitably fixed 
to reflect the upper portion of the flame visible through the slots, so 
that its position with regard to the slots may be verified at any 
time by an observer towards whom the face of the lamp is turned. 
The colour of the light is such as to make photometry of ordinary 
gas-lights exceedingly easy ; in fact, it is nearly the same as that 
of the pentane flame. The lamp has been well tested in exposed 
positions, and has stood the tests remarkably well—the flame re- 
sembling a luminous pencil more nearly than an ordinary flame. 

Mr. Harcourt pointed out before the Physical Section of the 
British Association that, owing to the employment of an upper and 
lower cut-off, it is impossible to measure distances from any por- 
tion of the flame or any point in front of it; so that the law of 
variation of light according to the inverse square of the distance 
should exactly hold. But he stated that if distances are measured 
from a point midway between the axis of the flame and the face 
of the cut-off, the errors from this cause are perfectly negligible 
at all distances of not less than 10 inches; and he has ensured this 
point being easily found by making the metal bands, which unite 
the chimney and lower tube, of half the width of the cut-off tube, 
and by cutting in these bands two slots, into which a metal plate 
may be slipped. The lamp can thus be brought into its true posi- 
tion either by setting the edges of the bands, when the lamp is at 
the right height, between two plumb-lines lying in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the photometer-bar and passing through its zero, or by 
direct measurement from the face of the metal plate. 

The work thus done by Mr. Harcourt towards the production o 
a thoroughly reliable standard of light, and the success which ha 
attended his previous efforts, are sufficient guarantee that the new 
form of lamp will not only prove a thoroughly reliable instru- 
ment, but will be found not less accurate than the previous forms 
invented by him ; while the practical experience of the makers will 
ensure the lamp being so constructed as to bear successfully the 
test of every-day work. 








Tue Canterbury Gas and Water Company have just presented 
Mr. Wm. Jones with £200 on his retirement from the position of 
collector to the Company after 21 years’ service. 
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Register of Patents. 


Resvuiatine THE Suppry or Gas.—Enright, J., of Holland Road, Ken- 
sington. No. 951; Jan, 21,1887. [8d.] 

This invention, relating to the regulation of the supply of gas, has 
for its object the prevention of the flow of gas through the burners, &c., 
when consumption is not going on ; the heat of the burner keeping open 
the aperture which supplies gas to it. 

The invention, as applied to a gas-bracket, is shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. A is the burner; and B a vessel of thin metal, 
containing air, attached to the burner in such manner that heat may be 
readily conducted from it to the walls of the air-vessel. C is a pipe 
conveying gas to the burner; and D an air-pipe attached to the air- 
vessel, which otherwise is entirely closed. The air-pipe is connected 
with the upper part of a glass vessel E containing mercury, and connected 
by an inverted syphon pipe F with another vessel G. When the vessel B is 
cald, the mercury should stand at or about the points marked X. The 

















vessel G contains a float H of cork or other material. A wire is attached 
to the float; and this projects upwards through an apparatus K. The 
vessel G and the apparatus K are fixed within a pipe or case L, to the 
upper end of which the gas is admitted by an ordinary stopcock. In 
the apparatus K is a partition; and from its centre a tube rises. Down 
this tube the gas flows on its way to the burner; while beneath the 
partition the gas passes out by a lateral opening, and so enters the gas- 
pipe C. N isa bell of glass or other material, the lower end of which 
dips into the mercury around the tube, and stops the flow of gas, even 
if the tap be open. 

In order to light the gas, the air contained in the vessel B is expanded 
by the application of a match; and mercury is thus driven into the 
vessel G, so that the float H rises. The wire attached to the float now 
lifts the bell N out of the mercury into which it dipped; and then gas 
flows freely to the burner, and will continue to do so as long as the air- 
vessel B remains heated. But if by any accident the gas be extinguished 
whilst the tap remains open, the vessel B will rapidly cool; the air it 
contains will contract ; the float H will descend; and the mouth of the 
bell N will again dip into the mercury, so as to cut off the gas supply. 


Pxiatinum IncanDEscENcE Gas-Burner,—Schlichter, H., of Fore Street, 
London No. 1515; Jan. 31,1887. [8d.] 

According to this invention, light is produced by causing illuminating 
gas and air to flow in contact with platinum (in the form of wire, ribbon, 
or strip) previously heated to a suitable temperature, whereby “an 
efficient light can be produced without flame, although it may be advan- 
tageous in some cases to have at some suitable point a small burner at 
which unburnt gas escaping past the platinum may be consumed.” 
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Two convenient forms are shown in which the apparatus may be 
arranged, Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of a lamp intended to rest on a 
table ; and fig. 2 is a modified form of lamp intended for suspension. 

A is the jet supplied with mixed air and gas in suitable proportions 
from the chamber B ; the air being conveyed to it by the pipe B’, and the 
gas by the pipe B* or vice versé. Cis a platinum wire, ribbon, or strip, 
suspended from a cross-bar or plate D, and held approximately straight 
by a weight E, attached to its lowerend. F isa glass tube (in which 





the combustion takes place) surrounding the platinum wire. For the 
table lamp this tube may conveniently rest at its lower extremity in g 
gallery G, and be held in a vertical position by springs H. The upper 
part of the glass tube may conveniently be covered with a cap Iso 
as to prevent the entry of dust, &c.—provided with a series of holes 
to permit the escape of the products of combustion. In the suspended 
lamp the glass tube is held in position by its upper end being slightly 
flanged outwards, so that it cannot pass through the screwed ring K 
which takes into a screwed socket L. 





Gas Hratinc-Stoves.—Wybauw, J., of Brussels. No. 4886; April 1 
1887. [8d.] 
This is a new arrangement of reflector heating-stove; and the prin. 
ciple upon which its construction is based consists in charging the gas. 
flames that constitute the source of heat with a current of hot air, heated, 
not by the flame itself, but through the medium of the products of com. 
bustion prior to their passage to the chimney. 












































Fig. 1 is an elevation (with one half in section) of the stove. 
a vertical section of the stove through one of the conduits for the exit of 


Fig. 2 is 
the products of combustion. Fig. 3 is a horizontal section of the stove. 
Fig. 4 is an upper view of it. 

K is a sheet-iron frame, open in front and behind, but closed above 
and at the sides. The lateral parts of it are connected, above by a cover 
plate D, and below by a suitable bar. In the front opening of the frame 
is secured the reflector R, bent with its upper end to the front walls of 
the conduits L', whereas the lower end projects almost horizontally 
from the frame. The front edge of the cover plate is bent to forma 
round rod, upon the inner side of which rest the ends of a row of fire- 
bricks placed close against each other the entire length of the stove; 
whilst they are supported with the other ends upon an angle iron riveted 
to the lower side of the cover plate, so that they form a refractory 
surface, Somewhat below the rod a horizontal gas-pipe is placed, pro- 
vided with a series of orifices or burners arranged so that the issuing gas 
is burnt below the fire-bricks in the form of elongated flames F. By the 
arrangement of this refractory surface above the flames, the latter give 
off their heat, not to the cover plate D, but to the fire-bricks, whereby the 
heat radiated from the flames is collected, and radiated back upon the 
reflector R, instead of being conducted away by the metal plate. Upon 
the outer surface of the cover plate, immediately behind the row of fire- 
brick, is riveted a plate B, bent in such a manner that it constitutes, 
with the front half of the cover plate, a channel, and encloses the round 
rod as far as the gas-pipe. At the two ends, the channel formed by B 
and D terminates in two vertically rising draughts L, secured to the sides 
of the frame and open at the lower end. Within the channel formed by 
B and upon the cover plate D are provided sheet metal strips, having 
comb-like edges for the purpose of obtaining a greater heating surface 
for the air current that passes through. This current of fresh air is 
drawn in through the lower open ends of the draughts L, and highly 
heated, in the channel formed by B, by touching the cover plate D and 
the comb-shaped edges fixed upon the same; and at this high tempera- 
ture it comes in contact with the flames F on every side, so that the 
escaping gas is completely consumed, and consequently its heating effect 
is raised to the maximum. 

After the gases of combustion have thoroughly heated the plate D, by 
touching the rear half, they escape by two different ways. ‘The first is 
produced by setting the reflector in direct communication with the chim- 
ney H through a short stove-pipe O; the gases of combustion escaping 
through the pipe O until the stove is heated enough, or a sufficient 
draught exists in order to allow the gases to escape by the second way. 
As soon as the plate D has reached the degree of heat necessary for this 
purpose, a flap in the stove-pipe closes, so that the gases can no longer 
escape through it. The closing of the flap in O is effected in an auto- 
matic manner, by reason of the fact that a lever, keyed upon the axis of 
the flap, is connected by a vertically adjustable bolt with the end of a bar 
8 adapted to turn. This bar is composed of a lower copper strip and 
an upper iron strip; the strips being so secured upon one another in 8 
longitudinal direction that the copper strip is below and the iron strip 
above. Whilst one end of 8 is connected with the axis of the flap, the 
other is riveted upon the rear half of the cover plate D. From this it 
follows that when the heat acts upon S, the lower copper strip expands 
more than the upper iron one, whereby the free end of § is lifted, and 
sets the flap straight, closing the pipe O. 

The stove develops its greatest heating effect only after the closing of the 
flap, as then the products of combustion are carried off in such a manner 
that they must give off the greatest part of the heat carried away to the 
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conduits L: designed for this purpose. These conduits consist of rect- 
angular channels arranged vertically on the rear side of the frame K, 
and terminating at the upper end in a square opening, through which 
the gases of combustion in the reflector R pass off. The conduits are 
divided in the middle by a copper plate P, riveted to them, and dividing 
them in halves. In this plate are openings for the formation of 
tongues, which are bent out from the plate, and alternately bear against 
the front and the rear wall of the coaduits L', and thus form obstruc- 
tions, by means of which the escaping products of combustion 
alternately touch the front and rear conduits wall in an oblique 
direction, so as to give off their heat to the walls of the conduit or to 
the space surrounding the stove. 

When the gases arrive at the lower end of the conduit, they are 
conducted through serpentine tubes Ri, arranged in the open space 
below the reflector (and this therefore still further increases the heating 
surface) to the common exit-pipe H and to the chimney. The heating 
surface is moreover augmented by connecting the conduits L' by metal 
strips riveted on just at those points where the gases of combustion 
touch the conductor walls. The outer edge of the copper plate P is 
also made comb-shaped, and projects from the lateral conduit walls to 
which the plate is riveted. The employment of such strips in gas- 
stoves, says the patentee, enables numerous or long pipes to be dispensed 
with, inasmuch as the comb-shaped edges are much more effective than 
tubular walls as heating or cooling surfaces, 

Upon the plate B forming the hot-air channel are arranged plate- 
valves V, which open and close automatically, and serve to obviate 
explosions or an extinction of the gas-flames by down-draughts. The 
valves are so arranged that they close automatically when the stove 
becomes warm, but open automatically as soon as it becomes cool, 
This automatic opening and closing of the valves (of which there 
may be any number) is performed exactly in the same manner as in 
the case of the stove flap—that is to say, by means of a bar S' com- 
posed of two metals expanding at different degrees of heat, and which 
carries at one end the plate-valve V, upon a vertical pin, and at the 
other end is riveted upon the cover plate D, so that the valves close 
when the bar bends downwards by the heat, and open when the bar 
becomes straight again. In this case the copper strip is above and the 
iron strip below. 


Gas Hratinc anp Cooxtnc Burners.—Davis, H. J., and Turner, H. C., 
of Camberwell. No. 17,392; Dec. 17,1887. [6d.} 

This is a modification of an invention of the same patentees recently 
noticed in the JournNaL (ante, p. 238); the object being to increase the 
supply of gas when the burner is in active use, and reduce it to a mini- 
mum when the burner is comparatively dormant. 





Fig. 1 isa part elevation and part sectional elevation of the arrange- 
ment; and fig. 2 is a part elevation and part sectional elevation of a 
portion of the burner, showing the position the moving parts assume 
when the burner is in active use. 

In this arrangement the bars M are attached to a separate ring N, 
mounted on two pivots, or otherwise hinged to the burner A. The 
ring is so hung that it always tilts as shown in fig. 1 when no weight 
is applied to it; but upon a vessel or other object being placed on the 
ring X and bars M, it pushes down one end of the ring N until the 
whole assumes the horizontal as shown in fig. 2, and in doing so presses 
down a curved piece of metal Q, while (as it passes through a hole or 
slot formed ‘at the end of a hollow rod R that works in guides) the 
other or conically pointed end of the rod at S is withdrawn from the 
outlet of the inlet supply-pipe V, so as to allow of a full supply of gas 
to pass to the burner. On removing the vessel, the ring N again tilts, and 
draws up the piece of metal Q, which has the effect of thrusting the 
pointed end of the rod into the outlet of the gas-pipe, when only sufficient 
gas will pass through the hollow rod BR as will supply the pilot light at 
the opposite end of the rod. 


' APPLICATION FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
Oia L, and Langer, C., ‘“ Improvements in gas-batteries.” 

2434.—Prrpies, D, B., “ Improvements in and connected with appa- 
ratus for governing or regulating the flow or pressure of illuminating 
gas.” Feb. 18. 

2513.—Harprna, E. W., ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of solid 
{uel and in the production of coal gas.” Feb. 20. 

2597.—Srerry, A. C. and J., ‘‘Improvements in explosive gas- 
engines.” Feb, 21, 
2590.—Laxe, H. H., “ Improvements in apparatus for the manufac- 
— of gas.” A communication from A. C. Humphreys. Feb. 21, 

pol. —Horatan, G., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-burners.”” Feb. 21. 

675.—Cuanvter, §S., jun., and Cuanpier, J., “ Improvements in appa- 
— for washing or purifying gas.” Feb. 22. 
tien ee L., * Improvements in apparatus for indicating by elec- 

: y the depth of water in reservoirs or tank.” Feb. 23. 

1.—Taytor, F, E, V., “ Portable gas-lamp and candlestick and 

el .Feb 23. 

“/02 —FLetTcHer, T. an WARE, A., * i i 
to guion” Pees d Cure, A., ‘Improvements in and relating 


Genbtcrion IN THE Price or Gas aT RamscatTe.—At the meeting of the 
; nd Water Committee of the Ramsgate Corporation last Wednesday, 


i , 
cube resolved to reiuce the price of gas from 3s, 6d. to 3s. 2d. per 1 





Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE PRICE OF RECUPERATIVE LAMPS IN ENGLAND 
AND GERMANY. 

Srr,—In the admirable address recently delivered by Mr. Hack before 
the Midland Association of Gas Managers, the author touched upon the 
costliness of high-power or recuperative lamps; assuming that their 
excessive price put them beyond reach as a lamp for general use. This 
is the truth; and one cannot understand why the makers of some of the 
most successful lamps in the market persist in maintaining what is 
really an exorbitant price. As a fact, I can purchase Wenham lamps 
in any part of Germany at from 30 to 40 per cent. less than the same 
lamp would cost in London. Now, either the English manufacturer is 
taking an unreasonable advance or the German manufacturer is working 
at a loss. My experience, however, of the Teuton is that he, as a 
rule, does not work at a loss ; ergo, we pay too high a price in England. 

Copenhagen, Feb. 23, 1888. F. D. M. 


THE SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE WATER COMPANY AND 
THEIR BASIS OF RATING. 

Sir,—In the report of the Chairman’s speech at the meeting of our 
Company on the 16th inst., as given on p. 334 of the last number of the 
JouRNAL, you make him say that we are about to ask Parliament to de- 
fine, so far as our district is concerned, the term “ annual value.’’ But 
that is precisely what we are not asking Parliament to do, although 
your reporter is not the only one who has fallen into the mistake. We 
are asking Parliament to settle a basis for our water-rates; and as re- 
gards that basis, and for no other purpose, we are asking Parliament to 
define ‘“‘ annual value” in our district. But we very carefully avoid 
any effort to define “annual value” for the parochial authorities in 
our district, or in any other district. It would be a vain attempt ; and, 
as far as we are concerned, we very specially want to avoid entering on 


such a wild contest. 
Birmingham, Feb. 22, 1888, H. Hasexpex, Secretary. 


Ow1ne to a typographical error in the final sentence of Mr. H. E. 
Jones’s letter on ‘‘ The Payment of Commissions to Gas Managers”’ in 
last week’s Journat, the author’s meaning was reversed. What Mr. 
Jones wrote was that ‘‘a man has an indefeasible [not indefensible] 
property in the fruit of his own genius.”—Eb. J.G.L. 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Fes. 20. 

The Examiners reported compliance with the further Standing Orders 
in the case of the following Bills:—Fylde Water Bill and Henley-on- 
Thames Gas Bill. 

The following Bills were read a second time:—Edinburgh and Leith 
Corporations Gas Bill, Falkirk and District Water Bill, Hamilton Water 
Bill, penn many wry Board Water Bill, Lincoln Corporation Bill, Longton 
a ater Bill, North Staffordshire Water Bill, Perth Water and 
Gas Bill. 





Tvespay, Fes. 21. 
The Examiners reported compliance with the further Standing Orders 
in the case of the following Bills :—Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill and 
South Staffordshire Water Bill. 


Tuurspay, Fes, 23. 
The Examiners reported that the further Standing Orders applicable 
to the Drighlington Gas Bill had been complied with. 
The following Bills were read a second time:—Fylde Water Bill and 
Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill. 


Frivay, Fes. 24. 

The Examiners reported that the further Standing Orders applicable to 
the Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill had been complied with. 

The following Bills were read a second time :—South Lincolnshire Fen 
ga Bill, Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill, South Staffordshire Water 
Bill. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 


The second reading of this Bill was fixed for Monday, March 5. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Fes. 20. 

The Examiners reported compliance with the further Standing Orders in 
the case of the following Bills :—Barnstaple Water Bill, Brymbo Water 
Bill, Draycott Gas Bill, Folkestone Water Bill, Grand Junction Water Bill, 
Kent Water Bill, Limpsfield and Oxted Water Bill. 

The following Bills were read a second time and committed :—Halifax 
Corporation Water Bill, Helston and Porthleven Water Bill, Hexham 
Local Board Bill, Lancaster Corporation Bill, Llanelly Local Board Bill, 
Riddings District Gas Bill, Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporation 
Water Bill, Uckfield Water Bill. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 
On the motion of Mr. T. W. Russext, a return was ordered of corres- 
pondence on the — of lighthouse illuminants, in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper No. 282 of Session 1837. 


GRAND JUNCTION WATER BILL. 
Mr. Drxon-HaRTLAND gave notice that, on the motion for the second 
reading of the Grand Junction Water Bill, on Monday, Feb, 27, he would 
move that it be read a second time that day six months. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE COUNTRY. 

Sir H. Rosco asked the first Lord of the Treasury whether his atten- 
tion had been called to the letters which have recently appeared in The 
Times on the question of the water supply of the country ; and whether, 
in view of the opinions expressed by Sir John Lawes and other eminent 
authorities as to the possible danger of a water famine occurring during 
dry summers, and of the vast importance of the question of the proper 
storeage of water throughout the kingdom, Government would conden 
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the advisability of appointing a Royal Commission to inquire and report 
to Parliament on the whole question. 

Mr. W. H. Smrra: My attention has been called to the letters. The 
question is a serious one; but it would be impossible for any steps to be 
taken now which could affect the water supply of the ensuing summer. 
Looking to the fact that large sums of money have in recent years been 
borrowed by local authorities for the purpose of providing water, the 
Government hardly think that a Royal Commission, such as is suggested 
by the honourable member, is advisable. 


Tvuespay, Fes. 21. 
The Nelson Local Board Bill was read a second time and committed. 


Taurspay, Fer, 23. 

The Examiners reported that Standing Order No. 62 had been complied 

with in the case of the West Surrey Water Bill. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882. 

Mr. Barcray asked the President of the Board of Trade in how many 
cases the powers obtained by Provisional Orders under the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1882 had been actually exercised; whether he could inform 
the House why so little progress had been made with electric lighting 
under that Act ; and whether the Government intend to amend the Act, 
with the view of encouraging the development of electric lighting. 

Sir M. Hicxs-Beacu: Since the passing of the Electric Lighting Act, 
59 Provisional Orders and 5 Licences have been granted to companies, 
and 15 Provisional Orders and 2 Licences to local authorities. The Board 
of Trade are not aware of any cases in which the powers obtained are now 
being exercised. It is not possible to express an opinion as to the reasons 
which may have led to this result within the limits of a reply to a ques- 
tion. A Bill to amend the Act has been introduced in another place, on 
which the views of the Government will be stated and issues discussed. 


Frimay, Fes. 24, 
The Examiners reported that Standing Order No. 62 had been com- 
plied with in the case of the Newport (Mon.) Corporation Water Bill. 


GRAND JUNCTION WATER BILL—SUPPLY BY METER. 

Mr. Tatton Ecerton gave notice of his intention to move, after the 
second reading of the above-named Bill— That it be an instruction to the 
Committee to consider whether, in the public interest, it would be desir- 
able to insert a clause providing that all buildings rated at £100 rateable 
value, or above, may (if the occupier so desires) be supplied by the Com- 
pany with water by meter.” 

Petitions against the following Bills were presented last week :— 

Bristol Water Bill, from Trustees of Bristol Municipal Charities; In- 
habitants, owners, &c., in Burrington, Churchill,'‘and Congresbury, 
ae -¥g Axbridge Rural Sanitary Authority; Corporation of 

. ristol. 

Edinbargh and Leith Corporations’ Gas Bill, from the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gaslight Company. 

Folkestone Water Bill, from the Corporation of Folkestone. 

Frodsham Gas and Water Bill, from the Runcorn, Weston, and Halton 
aga Company; Justices of the Peace for the county of 

Shester. 

Grand Junction Water Bill, from the Masters and Students of Eton 
College, Staines Local Board, Conservators of the River Thames, 
Heston and Isleworth Urban Sanitary Authority, Eton Local 
Board of Health, Corporation of New Windsor, and traders on 
the River Thames. 

Great Western Railway (No. 1) Bill (Severn Tunnel Water), from the 
Corporation of Cardiff, the Corporation of Newport, the Bristol 
Water Company, the Newport Water Company, and the Dawlish 
Local Board. 

Halifax Corporation Water Bill, from the Elland Local Board, the 
Brighouse Local Board, and the Hebden Bridge Local Board. 

Keswick Gas Company Bill, from the Keswick Local Board. 

Lancaster Corporation Bill, from Overseers of the Poor and the Sur- 
veyor of Highways for Skerton and Scotsforth. 

— Corporation Water, from the Corporation of Stoke-upon- 

rent. 

Nelson Local Board, from the Brierfield Local Board. 

North Staffordshire Water Bill, from the Stone Local Board. 

Stockton and Midlesborough Corporations’ Water Bill, from the Cor- 
poration of Darlington. 

West Surrey Water Bill, from the Conservators of the River Thames 
and the Kingston Highway Board. 





Om v. Gas aT Harwicu.—According to a local paper, oil-lamps are 
being extensively used at Harwich, owing to the high price of gas—5s. per 
1000 cubic feet. It is stated that some of the largest consumers—proprietors 
of the leading sh»ps, hotels, and public-houses—have gone so far as to 
have the gas supply entirely cut off. 


BrtGHTon AND Hove Genera Gas Company.—The outcome of the work- 
ing of this Company during the half year ending Dec. 31 last, the 
Directors report, is generally satisfactory. The total receipts amounted 
to £71,164, and the expenditure to £51,023 ; leaving a sum of £20,141 to be 
carried to profit and loss account. The balanceof net profit available for 
dividend is £28,551; and from this the Directors recommend a dividend 
upon the original shares at the rate of 104 per cent. per annum, upon the 
“A” shares of 74 per cent., and upon the “B” shares of 6 percent. The 
total revenue derived from the sale of gas was £60,619 ; and the rental of 
meters produced £1011. There was a slight improvement during the six 
months in the value of residual products; and the amount realized under 
this head was £9452. The report mentions that a new gasholder at Black 
Rock was satisfactorily brought into use in October last; and during the 
winter it had been of great service. 

Reapine Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company, in the report 
to be presented to the shareholders at the half-yearly general meeting to- 
day, recommend the payment of full dividends on all classes of stocks and 
shares. The Company’s new works are nearly complete; and it is 
expected that gas will be made in them in the course of the ensuing spring. 
The Directors testify their satisfaction at the way in which the works have 
been carried out by their Engineer (Mr. E. Baker, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.). 
Allusion is made to the fact that the price of gas was reduced to 3s. per 
1000 cubic feet, from Sept. 29 last, to those consumers who, by the pro- 
visions of the Reading Corporation Act of last year, were brought within 
the extended boundaries of the borough; and the Directors have made a 
reduction of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet as from Dec. 31 last to the consumers 
in Caversham and other places outside the borough boundary. The total 
receipts in the six months ending Dec. 31 last amounted to £21,118; 
the expenditure to £17,311—difference, £3807. The amount available for 
division is £14,060. 





Fegal Intelligence. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF Apprayz, 
Tuurspay, Fes. 16. 2 
(Before Lords Justices Corron, LinpLry, and Bowen.) 
THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY UV. THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN Gag 
COMPANY, 
ALLEGED BREACH OF THE DISTRICTING ARRANGEMENTs, 

After the proceedings in this case reported last week—the Attorney. 
General (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P.) having stated the main argumens 
on behalf of the respondents, the South Metropolitan Company, 

Mr. Micuaet (also for the respondents) said he should make very few re- 
marks. Previous to 1860, there was no compulsion on any Gas Compan 
to give a supply. The mischief which the Act of 1860 sought to cure was 
the great expenditure of capital by various Companies having mains jy 
the same streets of the Metropolis, and to avoid the too frequent opening 
of the public thoroughfares. It was carrying out the intention of the 
Legislature in passing the Act of 1860 that, instead of having the mains 
from which the supply was derived, the whole of the gas was now given 
to the Railway Company through the intervention of one main. He did 
not, however, place much reliance upon this; but so far as public purposes 
were concerned it was fulfilling the object of the Act—to concentrate ag 
much as possible in one Company the supply of gas. It was important 
to notice that the Act of 1871 contained none of the limitations of the 
1860 Act ; and in the case of The Commercial Gas Company v. Scott,* it was 
argued before Justices Lush and Quain that the Private Act should pre. 
vail against the Act of 1871, although the decision of the Court was that, 
whatever might be the provision as to the limitation of supply, the direct 
effect of the Act of 1871, enabling every person to call upon the Com. 
pany to give a supply was absolute, and must be obeyed. If this was 
sound law it was clear that the London and South Western Railway Com. 
pany, when they called upon the South Metropolitan Company, were 
entitled to have such a supply as they desired; they being within the 
requisite distance from existing mains. The defendants, having given 
that supply, had no puwer to direct, superintend, or control the use to 
which the gas was put. 

Lord Justice Bowen said he understood the Act of 1871 only applied to 
undertakings incorporated after that date. 

Mr. Micuakt replied that the point taken was that the Act of 1871 only 
referred to new companies; but it had been held that it applied to all gas 
companies. 

Lord Justice Bowen asked whether that decision came before the Court 
of Appeal. 

Mr. Micnaet said it did not,as there was no appeal from the decision 
of the Justices. There had been a decision with respect to another Act 
of Parliament, which would be found dealt with in the case of The 
Dudley Gas Company v. Warmington.t The defendants were bound upon 
the application of the Railway Company to lay down all mains and pipes 
to supply them with the requisite quantity of gas. 

Lord Justice LinpLry asked whether this could be done without re- 
ference to the district in which the gas was to be used. 

Mr. Micwart said it could. The Act compelled them upon the applica- 
tion of any person within their district to give a supply. 

Lord Justice Bowen said he did not know whether the point was ma- 
terial to the argument; but if reliance was placed upon the Dudley case, 
the Court ought to look at it in order to see whether the decision was in 
accordance with the law. That case was not, he believed, brought up to 
the Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Micwakx said he quite admitted this; but there could be no appeal 
from the decision of the Magistrates. Until thecase was overruled, it 
was good law; and as such he referred to it. With regard to the memo- 
randum which stated that where the front of the premises were in one dis- 
trict, the back part of the premises were also included, he might mention 
that the front of the Railway Company’s premises were in the Wands- 
worth Road, which was part of the defendants’ district; so that if the 
front premises were to take in the rear, the question was at once decided in 
favour of the defendants. 

— Justice LinpLey asked whether the rear fronted on any other 
road, 

Mr. Micwaet replied that it did not. It was almost a miracle that any 

lan could be devised upon which so few questions could be raised ; but if 

r. Estcourt’s map/and note were to be taken as governing the matter and 
binding both parties, it was clear the defendants had been supplying gas 
to the Railway Company’s premises through the front door, while the plain- 
tiffs had supplied r som a hole in the wall. Another point was this— 
It was acknowledged that the Railway Company were no parties to the 
action, and attention had been directed to the mode in which an estimate 
was to be made of the quantity of gas supplied and paid for. The Gas 
Company had no controi beyond the inlet and index of the meter. By the 
Act of 1871, the index was the test which was to be applied in order to 
determine the sum to be paid for the gas. The moment the pipes were 
laid on the property of the Railway Company, for the purpose of connect 
ing the mains with the other portion of the premises, they became the 
property of the Railway Company, and the defendants had no power what- 
ever over them. All they could do was to enter the for the pur- 
pose of taking the state of the meter. It was said that “ bye-passes 
might be put in; and that the Gas Company had power to enter in order 
to see that this was not done. But the only interest of the Gas Company 
was to find out “ bye-passes ” on their own side of the meter; they had no 
concern with anything beyond it. Assuming that an injunction were 
granted against the defendants, restraining them from supplying g48, how 
was it to be carried out ? What control had the Gas Company over the gas 
after it passed through the meter? None at all. The injunction, if it 
were to be ofany binding effect, must be to restrain the Railway Company 
from using the gas supplied. After the gas left the meter, the ea 
Company could employ it for whatever purpose they pleased ; they mig 
inflate a balloon, or light their railway carriages with it, without asking 
the Gas Company’s consent. stu that 

Lord Justice Corton inquired whether the contract did not specify tha 
the gas should only be used on the premises in question. The defendants 
might obtain an injunction against the Railway Company restraining them 
from using the gas for the purpose of inflating balloons. 347 

Mr. Micuaex observed that there was no limitation in the Act of 184/ 
or 1871 of the use to which the gas might be put. 

Lord Justice CorTon said the case was not founded on the Acts, but = 
contract between the parties—that the gas should be used at the Nin 
Elms works. if 

Mr. Micuaet said he was not aware of any such contract; but even " 
there were, he did not see how it touched the point. The moment " 
gas was delivered at the meter, the defendants ceased to have any cols = 
over it. It could not possibly be to the interest of a Gas Company © 








* See JournaL, Vol. XXV., p. 


889. 
+ See Journat, Vol. XXXV., p. 877 Vol. XXXVII., 479. 
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limit the supply to any particular building—their object was to sell as 
large & quantity as possib: e; and whether it was consumed upon the Rail- 
way Company's Page: or elsewhere, could make no difference to the 
Gas Company. The contract was simply to supply the Railway Company 
with what further quantity of gas they required for their purposes, whatever 
those purposes might be. So far as the supply of gas was concerned, an 
injunction to restrain the defendants from supplying gas must fail, seeing 
that the Railway Company, who were to use the gas, had a perfect right 
to have their meters filled with gas under the powers of the General Act. 
With respect to the supply mentioned in section 24 of the South Metro- 
politan Company’s Act of 1881, that had no bearing on the question; it 
was merely a clause enabling the defendants to supply gas in bulk for re- 
sale or distribution in an adjoining parish or district. This clause was 
merely inserted so as to meet the case of the erection of new plant at 
East Greenwich. 


Friay, Fes. 17. 

Mr. MicHaEL, continuing his address, said the only remaining point was 
as to the meaning of the words “ for sale within the said limits” in section 
6. At the time of the passing of the Act in 1860, there were three classes 
of companies supplying gas—first, the statutory companies, with the 
powers of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and with the right of breaking 
up streets; secondly, the companies established under the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act, which had deeds of incorporation, and with no statutory 
powers, and consequently were liable at any time to be indicted for a 
nuisance; and, thirdly, the railway companies and individuals who were 
supplying gas solely for their purposes. Had these words “for sale” not 
been incorporated in this section of the Act, it was obvious that it would 
have been impossible for anyone to supply gas, except those who were 
authorized to do so for sale; and this would have excluded the whole of 
those persons who were making and supplying gas practically to them- 
selves, This part of the section debarred any other person from supply- 
ing gas within the limits for sale, but did not exclude persons from supply- 
ing gas for their own purposes, and not for sale. 

Lord Justice Bowen: What do you mean by “ supplying gas” ? 

Mr. MicHakEt said supplying gas would come, under the Acts of 1847 and 
1860, upon an application of a consumer to have a supply for his purposes, 

Lord Justice Bowen said he should be glad if the learned Counsel would 
translate the statutory terms into different language. 

Mr. Micuaet said he should have great difficulty in finding any other 
word. It meant causing gas to flow through pipes to the burner, there to 
be -~y for illumination, or any other purposes for which gas might be 
supplied. 

Lord Justice LinpLey : Do you draw a distinction between supplying 
and selling. 

=. MicuaEL: Yes; because there could have been a supply without 
selling. 

Lord Justice Linptey : I understand that. 

Mr. MicuaeL said: Supposing a Railway Company within its own 
property had workshops. They might supply gas from a gasholder at 
some distant part of the premises; but it would not be selling gas. 

Lord Justice Linney: Is there any difference between supplying for sale 
and selling ? 

Mr. Micwae.L: Notany. 

Lord Justice Bowen : After the gas is delivered at the meter, the pressure 
is still maintained until it gets to the burner ? 

Mr. MicuaEx believed the pressure altered very much ; but, of course, 
there must be a certain pressure. 

Lord Justice Bowen said some pressure was communicated to the gas 
after it had passed out of the district of the defendants, and entered the 
Railway Company’s property. 

Mr. Micuarn said he might perhaps be allowed to explain how the 
pressure was caused. The pressure which was supplied to the top of a 
small holder was communicated to the gas inside; and it was discharged 
through the various pipes which led to the consumers’ meters at a 
constantly diminishing pressure, owing to the friction of the gas pass- 
ing through the pipes. But the initial pressure was the only one 
which the Company applied; and this continually diminished in 
quantity. The pressure was communicated at the works; and in modern 
Acts of Parliament, there was a mode prescribed of testing at various points 
to see whether the pressure was sufficient. At the initial stage the Com- 
pany had to put on a larger amount of pressure in order to do away with 
the diminution of pressure caused by the gas passing along the pipe. The 
pressure was at the meter ; but nothing more could be done to it after it 
— meter, as the Company’s control over it ceased beyond the point of 

et, 

Lord Justice LinpLey: Do you say the Gas Companies sell it at the 
meter under pressure ; and the pressure is continued afterwards ? 
_Mr.MicuaEL: Yes; but the Company had nothing more to do with it. 
No doubt the pressure was lower after the gas passed through the meter 
than it was before. The responsibility of the Gas Company ended at the 
inlet of the meter. 

— Justice Bowen asked what the contract would be with regard to 
re, 

Mr. Micuakt said that the statutory obligation was that gas should be 
of a certain illuminating power, and applied at a certain pressure. 

rd Justice Bowen asked where that provision was to be found. 
. Mr. MicnaEL said these were modern innovations, which were not to 
¢ found in the Acts before the Court. Section 71 of the Commercial Gas 
Act applied to this. 
— Justice Bowen said that after the gas left the meter, it might have 
} travel many miles, during which time friction was acting upon it; and 
_ pressure was being lessened. In order to supply works five miles off 
le meter, the Gas Company would have to give gas at a different 
pressure than if it was to be consumed immediately outside the meter. 
be a MIcHAEL replied that if the gas ascended from the meter, there 
, ye be rather an increase than a diminution of pressure ; but, of course, 
1 gas descended, the pressure would be lowered. 
a ord Justice Bowen asked whether there was any special provision in 
contract with the Railway Company that gas should be delivered at a 
certain pressure. 
Pa ICHAEL said there was not. If the Railway Company were the 
a consumers, some special provision might be made as to pressure ; but 
tery that there were many customers, the Company were under statu- 
supplied et ally with regard to the pressure at which the gas should be 
at night. "Tr ours of the day—the pressure being higher in the day than 
applica » The Act generally provided that the test for pressure might be 
~ sme at any public lamp in the district, in order to see that the initial 
aa. re was not below the parliamentary standard. The Company 
do — conteel over the gas after it entered the meter. All they could 
any a rom time to time to take the state of the index; and if there was 

4 vision that the meter did not register properly, they could under 
oake = 1871, remove it, and erect a new one. If the meaning of the 
in the a sale” was other than what he had said, there might be something 

ature of a vested interest in the Company to supply gas. But 





there was nothing to prevent the Railway Company from cutting off the 
supply from either of the two Companies, and manufacturing their own 
gas. The words “for sale” were intended expressly for the purpose of 
continuing the right of any private consumers to manufacture gas for 
themselves. 

Sir H. James then proceeded to reply upon the whole case. He sub- 
mitted that the Attorney-General had not met the argument on behalf of 
the plaintiffs as to the districting arrangement. he statute had not 
created a new state of things. In the recital of the Act of 1860 there was 
a statement that the Companies had entered into districting agreements, 
and that the Act of Parliament desired to carry the agreements into effect. 
Therefore, when the Companies sought the passing of the Act of 1860, they 
had themselves come to certain arrangements as to territory. This being 
the intention of the parties, one had to look to see what was the intention 
of the Legislature; and if the Attorney-General’s argument were correct, 
he would ask the Court to come to the conclusion that the Legislature in- 
tended what the parties never could have intended. 

Lord Justice Corton said it occurred to him that the object of the Act 
was not to alter the limits given to the Special Acts in the exercise of 
compulsory powers. It was a question whether the Act did not leave the 
Companies to provide themselves with contracts as to how and where 
they would deliver gas, subject to what was provided in section 6. Fixing 
the limits was merely saying this: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the limits fixed by 
the Special Act, these are to be the limits within which the compulsory 
powers, for breaking up streets and buying land, are to be exercised.” 

Sir H. James said beyond these powers it appeared, from the recital to 
the Act, that the Companies had themselves entered into agreements ; 
but the Attorney-General’s contention was that the whole of the Nine 
Elms property was, at the time of Mr. Estcourt’s map, intended to be 
ligh (to use a neutral term) by the defendant Company. 

Lord Justice Corton: I do not understand that. There was nothing to 
prevent them lighting it if they delivered the gas within their own district. 

Sir H. James said the Attorney-General, in dealing with the frontage 
question, had certainly used the argument that because they had a part 
they had the whole. 

Lord Justice Corron said he did not think much reliance had been 
placed on that. He rather imazined that the Attorney-General had not 
quite sufficiently apprehended the way in which Sir Cuarles Russell had 
referred to the memorandum on the plan. 

Sir H. James said if he was relieved from this portion of the argument, 
his proposition would be somewhat lessened, and then he would at once 
accept his Lordship’s proposition that there was nothing to prevent 
either party from lighting the place if it was within their own district. 
The lesser proposition of the Attorney-General was that both parties 
might light the premises. 

Lord Justice Corron: Provided they hand over tie gas to the Railway 
Company within their own district. 

Sir H. James said if the argument of the Attorney-General was correct, 
the whole of the districting was gone, so far as it affected the profits of the 
different Companies, because a Company on the south of the Thames, if 
they put a meter on their own side, might supply gas toa northern dis- 
trict. The map had been drawn with great particularity as to certain dis- 
tricts; and what was the meaning of this? Ifit was the intention of the 
parties that the whole question of how these districts were to obtain gas 
was to be determined by the position of the meter, all the careful division 
which had been made by Mr. Estcourt was perfectly useless. What was 
the use of entering into this extraordinary detail on the map, so far as it 
affected the commercial rights of the two Companies, if the whole of the 
lines so drawn could be erased by putting a meter in one particular place ? 
The line was drawn specifically through the Nine Elms premises; and this 
brought him to the question of frontage, on which he understood their 
Lordships did not desire to hear him. 

Lord Justice Corron did not think the learned Counsel need deal with 
the frontage question. To his mind the case turned very much upon 
what was the right construction of the preamble, and what was the mean- 
ing of “ supply the gas within the district.” 

Lord Justice Bowen asked what construction the plaintiffs put upon the 
words “supply the gas for sale within the said district ?” 

Sir H. James said if a man contracted to supply cornices toa house in 
course of erection, he did it in two senses; first he supplied cornices 
because they had to be used in the house, and in the next place he supplied 
them to the owner of the house because the owner contracted to receive 
and pay forthem. He did not know that he could paraphrase the words ; 
he could only read the words in the ordinary sense in which they were 
read. If he undertook to supply premises with gas, he would have to 
deliver to them all the gas that was needed in the ordinary sense—viz., 
for lighting purposes. He presumed the supply would be confined to what 
the premises required; and then it came back to the question of what was 
the meaning of the words: “ When the premises had to be supplied with 
gas.” Did it mean that the owners were to receive gas under the condition 
that they could do what they liked with it, or that those who supplied 
it were under an obligation to deliver such gas as was to be consumed on or 
off the premises. If a person undertook to supply a house with gas, it 
merely meant that he was to supply the burners with gas—it simply 
limited the area. It must be a supply to be used in the house for domestic 
purposes. If they knew what the term meant when applied to premises, 
there was no difficulty about it. The Attorney-General said the supply 
was not to the “ premises ” but to the “ person ;” and no doubt there was 
phraseology in the section which supported that view to this extent—that 
where penalties were imposed, the word “person” was used as the 
recipient of thegas. But the moment the destination of the gas was looked 
for, it was seen that the supply was to the premises. Looking at section 
14, they found the meaning of the two senses in which the supply was to 
be made: “If so required by the owner, occupier, or local authority, the 
gas company shall furnish him or them, at the rate prescribed by the Act 
with a supply of gas for the purpose of being used in or on the premises.” 
A person requested a supply for the purpose of being used on his premises ; 
and the destination, by virtue of such request, was that it was physically 
taken and supplied to the premises. f 

Lord Justice Bowen asked whether the intention was not to furnish gas 
which should be consumed on the premises ? 

Sir H. James said primd facie the Company was paid on account of 
gas being consumed; and, in order to determine the districts, one looked 
to the consumption. ; ; 

Lord Justice Corron pointed out that at this time, the Companies were 
under no obligation to supply gas to anybody. 

Mr. Micwakx said they were not compelled to é 4 ly until 1860. 

Lord Justice Corron said that might be material, because if they were 
not bound to supply anybody, there could be no parliamentary necessity 
for providing that they should not supply gas except within certain limits, 
though there would be a necessity to cut down their powers as to opening 
streets. 

Sir. H. James said it was intended to prevent a Company from invad- 
ing a neighbouring district. 

ford Justice Corton said he had been looking at the recitals; and at 
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present he had a different impression as to the meaning of them to that 
put forward on behalf of the appellants. 

Sir H. James said by the section different obligations were cast upon 
the Companies not tosupply gas in any district but that to which they 
were confined. 

Lord Justice LinpLEy: Can you say that in fair and proper language 
ae authorizes a Company to furnish a supply of gas in a particular 

istrict 

Sir H. James said the Act stated that the parties had agreed to confine 
themselves to particular limits; and then, looking at the second part of 
clause 6, the converse of the prohibition was the authority. 

Lord Justice Corton: Practically a gas company cannot supply gas ina 
district, unless authorized to lay down mains in that district. I think 
there are few bodies in London which have a meter at one end, and lay 
pipes on to their own premises. 

Sir H. James said that was quite possible in the case of a railway or 
other large premises. 

Lord Justice Cotton said the question was whether this was done. Up 
to the present, they had not the case of the Metropolitan Railway, or any 
of the other railways before the Court which used gas in this way. 

Sir H. James said they had the case of the London and South-Western 
Railway before them. Every local authority had power to open its own 
streets — from the power vested in the gas company. 

Lord Justice Corron: The local authority must only do it for purposes 
within their power; otherwise they would be indicted for a nuisance. 

Sir H. James remarked that lighting was within their power. There- 
fore, if they chose to say for any reason they would prefer having gas 
from company “A,” instead of company “B,” if the Attorney-General’s 
view as to clause 6 was to prevail, they could please themselves as to 
where they obtained their gas supply in thefuture. The Act was certainly 
intended to govern local authorities; they were as much controlled by 
the districting arrangement as the owners of private houses were intended 
to be. With regard to the words “for sale,” he should contend that 
the meaning attributed to them by Lord Justice Rolt was the correct 
one—viz., “‘ by way of sale.” 

Lord Justice LinpLey thought the defendants agreed that “ for sale” 
meant selling. 

Sir H. James said the Act was especially intended not to prohibit persons 
doing what they liked with gas when once they paid for it. In section 54 
there wasa reservation to public bodies to make their own gas. Suppose 
the Railway Company said: ‘We have a supply of gas to our meter; 
and we choose to give a supply to the school-room in which the children 
of the gp ne workmen are,” they must do so without receiving pay- 
ment. If they proceeded to sell it, then they were prohibited by the Act 
from so doing. He never yet understood the difficulty with regard to con- 
struing these words. 

Lord Justice Corron observed that none of the members of the Court 
felt any difficulty as to the words “ supply by way of sale.” 

Sir H. James said they then came back to the question of whether it 
maeant a supply to the meter or to the premises where it was used. If it 
was simply a question of where the meter was to be placed, what was the 
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meaning of Mr. Estcourt’s map. It was not outside human knowledge to 
know that the meter could be placed anywhere, and that by a supply-pipe 
the gas could be carried on ; and therefore the map had been doe for the 
purpose of preventing this. Although, for the purpose of convenience, the 


meter was placed close to the Railway Company’s premises, it might be 
situated two miles off The Legislature had stated that the map should 
control the rights of the parties; but did it do so if the supply was to the 
meter? Why was the line drawn across the streets at Nine Elms, if half 
a mile on either side of the line would do? Whatever was the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ ~~ ly,” the contract showed that the parties did intend that 
the supply should be to the premises; and whatever construction the Court 
thought right to put upon the word, the parties had come to the Court in 
consequence of their own contract. It was not a contract to supply toa 
meter; but it was specifically a contract to supply to premises; and there 
was no obligation at all to have a meter. 

Lord Justice Corton: Suppose at the entrance to a house, there is a 
meter. That is delivery to the owner of the house; and the gas is then 
under his power, and not that of the Gas Company. 

Sir H. James said that did not determine the question whether after it 
reached there, it was to be consumed on the premises. 

Lord Justice Corron remarked that the Act was not very clear; and he 
merely wished to see how it could be worked out. 

Sir H. James said, taking it most strongly against himself, there was a 
contract to deliver gas through a meter to & consumed on the premises ; 
but the delivery to the meter did not form the place of destination, and did 
not show positively that the property in the gas had passed. The Company 
had power to enter the premises to inspect the fittings; and this rather 
proved that the property had not passed. Registration by the meter was 
only primd facie evidence of the gas supplied. There might be “ bye- 
passes ;” and it had never been said that the gas became absolutely the 
property of the person through whose meter it passed. Taking the words 
“supply” in any sense, was there one word to be found in the corres- 
pondence to show that the delivery was to the meter? Was the Attorney- 
General correct when he said that the Railway Company might puta pipe 
at any place they pleased, and use the gas how they liked; and that after 
delivery, the Gas Company had nothing to do with it. If the supply 
was to the meter, and the contract ended there, it would be a delivery 
of a certain quantity to the meter with which, in the language 
of the Attorney-General, the Railway Company could do as they 
liked. But suppose there was a gas famine, and the Railway Com- 
pany said to the defendants: “You have contracted to supply 
us with gas; we are taking it up and down the line, crossing the 
river, using it at Putney and Wimbledon, and we want 50,000 cubic feet 
more to-day than we had yesterday.” Would the Railway Company be 
entitled todo that? Could not the defendants say: “‘ We are not going to 
supply you with this gas; we want it for our customers.” Even if the 
Railway Company did not ask for more than the normal supply to 
Nine Elms, had not the Gas Company a right to say: “We will not 
give you the supply; we simply supply your premises.” In the letter 
of May 6, the Secretary of the Railway domeune wrote to the Secretary 
of the South Metropolitan Company: “I understand you are prepared 
to supply us with the whole of the gas required at Nine Elms at a 
certain price.” Upon the next day he received the following reply :—“ If 
your Directors desire to be supplied, and give us notice, we shall, by the 
terms of our Act of Parliament, be compelled to give you the supply.” 
Then on the 25th of June, the Railway Company replied that they had de- 
cided to take the whole of the gas required at Nine Elms works from the 
defendants. The Attorney-General was incorrect in saying that the Rail- 
way Company could do what they pleased with the gas; the object of the 
correspondence was that the Railway Company should have their Nine 
Elms station and premises lighted by the defendants. They did not say: 
“ Give us 100,000 cubic feet of gas at the meter; and let us do what we 
like with it.” Supposing the supply was to the meter; and the gas had been 
delivered there, and then from some physical cause the pressure had 
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stopped, could it be said the defendants had fulfilled their contract» 
He had no doubt that his friend Mr. Michael would say that this could not 
happen. 

Mr. MicHae.: If it had done so, we should have taken off the meter 
and put on another. ; 

Sir H. James said supposing it had occurred, could it be said the defen. 
dants had fulfilled their contract to supply gas? Again, supposing it had 
been a contract to pay so much per light, where would the supply hay 
been then. 

Lord Justice Corron: Supply in a different manner might be a violation 
of the Act. All we have to consider now is whether a supply in this way 
is a violation of the Act. 

Sir H. James thought they must look at the substance and intention of 
the Act. The question of treaty and division of districts could not depend 
upon whether gas in different areas was consumed after passing through 
ameter. As reference had been made to the case of Scott v. The Com. 
mercial Gas Company, he might mention that a contrary view was 
taken by the Court of Appeal in The Gaslight and Coke Company y, 
Hardy.* Then could the defendants enter upon the Railway Company's 
premises at a point beyond the meter in order to inspect the fittings? He 
contended they could, as they would say the “ premises” were supplied 
with gas by them. Upon this point he should ask their Lordships to 
express & decision. 

on Justice Corton : I do not think we should be willing to determing 
whether the Company could inspect mains outside its district. 

Sir H. James said if they obtained their Lordships’ decision upon the 
main point, he thought they would get a decision upon this particular 
clause. Suppose that an officer of the defendant Company went upon the 

remises to see whether a “ bye-pass” existed, could an action for trespass 
Se maintained against him ? ¢ ; 

Lord Justice Corton: Must not the “ bye-pass ” necessarily begin outside 
the meter ? 

Sir H. James: Yes. 

Lord Justice Corron: Then they must, of course, look outside the pre- 
mises for it. 

Sir H. James said that in order to find out where the gas from the 
“ bye-pass ” was being consumed, it would be necessary to go inside the 
premises. Supposing they found the gas being burned on the Railway 
Company’s premises, would an action for trespass lie? With great de- 
ference, he submitted it would not. The defendants would say: “We 
agreed to supply you with gas. We find our gas has been taken there 
and used as the other gas has been, with this difference that one portion 
does not go through the meter; and therefore we come within the pro- 
visions of the statute, and have a right to inspect.”’ As there was no 
contract in the letters that delivery should be at the meter, the Company 
were not prevented from following its gas to see that it was consumed 
in a proper and legitimate manner. With regard to the case of the 
Imperial Gas Company, he submitted that the Attorney-General had not 
met the arguments which had been advanced, and was in error in saying 
that Lord Justice Rolt agreed with Lord Justice Cairns, because, from 
the report, it appeared that he had said it was not necessary to express an 
opinion. 

Seok Justice LinpLey: The Wormwood Scrubbs instance strikes me as 
being a case of this kind: The Great Western Railway were, in substance, 
manufacturing their own gas, and using the Limited Company as a piece 
of machinery to get rid of the wltra vires difficulty. as 

Sir H. James said had it not been for that case, probably his clients 
would not have been before the Court as appellants. : 

Lord Justice Corton said he was not so sure of that. Justice Kekewich 
declined to express any opinion upon the case, because, as he said, it was 
rot necessary to do so. : 

Their Lordships decided to take time to consider their judgment. 


Tucrspay, Fes, 23. 

To-day their Lordships gave judgment as follows :— 

Lord Justice Corton: This is an appeal in an action which has been 
brought by The Gaslight and Coke Company for a declaration that the 
defendant Company are notentitled to supply gas for consumption within 
the district for the time being assigned to the plaintiff Company, and 
also for an injunction. The object of the action is to prevent the defen- 
dants from carrying into execution a contract which they have entered 
into with the London and South-Western Railway Company to supply 
gas for the lighting of the whole of the Nine Elms station, part of which 
is in the district assigned to The Gaslight and Coke Company under the 
Act of 1860, and part in the district of the defendant Company. I do 
not go into the question of their having bought up various Companies 
existing at that time. If the objection had been taken that the Railway 
Company ought to have been parties to enable us to decide this question, 
I think the objection ought to have prevailed. However, it was not taken 
in the Court below, and not insisted upon here; and therefore I think 
we ought to decide the matter between the parties, notwithstanding the 
absence of the Railway Company. Now, the contention is that the plain- 
tiffs have the right to this declaration to restrain the defendant Company 
from yiving effect to the contract with the Railway Company under the 
6th section of the Act of 1860, the 23 and 24 Vict.,c. 125. Befcre that 
time there were a great many Gas Companies who had statutory powers 
in districts overlapping and interlacing one another. Some arrangement 
or agreement, however, was made with the various Companies, of which 
we have not the details. But there it was defined what were in future 
to be the limits of the Companies under their statutory powers. AsI 
understand, although we have not had all the Acts before us under which 
these Companies were incorporated, the Act of Parliament gave them 
definite districts in which they had certain statutory powers given to 
them, and within which they were to provide gas for lighting public and 
private buildings, streets, &c. Of course, it would be very inconvenient 
that there should be two Companies having the right to break up the 
same streets, which often caused a block in the streets; and there were 
other difficulties besides. It also caused inconvenience and unnecessary 
expenditure to the different Companies. One may take it that practically 
here the plaintiff Company is, to a very considerable extent on the north 
of the Thames, and the defendant Company is on the south of the river; 
but the plaintiff Company do cross the river, and come up to the Nine Elms 
station of the London and South-Western Railway Company, and they have 
part of this station within the district assigned to them. The defendant 
Company, on the other hand, also have part of the Nine Elms station, 
which is within their district. What defendants are doing is this: Within 
their own district they send gas sufficient to supply (that is all I say for the 
present = the whole of the Nine Elms station ; and then the gas 
goes through the meters and the pipes which they have there, and is con- 
tinued into that portion of the Nine Elms station which is in the area 
shown by the map and by the Act of Parliament to be within the district 
of The Gaslight and Coke Company. The plaintitis contend that this 1s 4 
violation of the provisions of the Act. Of course, one must look to the 


* See Jovrnat, Vol. XLVIIL,, p. 194. 
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recital, and also to the 6th section of the Act of 1860 (which is the one prin- 
cipally relied upon) to see whether the plaintiffs are right; and no doubt 
the recital does mention that these Companies “are respectively incor- 

rated under the authority of Parliament for the purpose of supplying 
several districts of the Metropolis with gas ; and the said Companies instead 
of supplying gas by several mainsin the same district, have agreed "—that 
js what they have power to do under the Act—“ have agreed, as far as pos- 
sible, each one toconfine its supply to a separate district, in order to econo- 
mizecapital and avoid the too frequent opening of the public streets ; and, 
subject to the provisions and restrictions of this Act, it is expedient that 
such districting should receive the sanction of Parliament.” Now, I may 
mention here, to show that one has considered the matter, that at this time 
as I understand, none of the Companies were bound to supply anyone 
within their own district. But they had these interlacing districts, as I 
have mentioned, within which they had certain statutory powers; 
and although it mentions undoubtedly that there was a waste of 
capital by their interlacing the districts, yet we do not know what 
the contracts were which the Act of Parliament intended to enforce, 
except so far as relates to the separation of the districts and the assign- 
ing of separate districts to different Companies. Then, I think, one may 
come to the 6th section of the Act, which is that which is relied upon by 
the plaintiff Company. The section says this: “The limits of each of 
the said Companies shall be the respective districts supplied with gas by 
such Companies as the same are defined upon four duplicate maps signed 
by the Right Hon. Thomas Henry Sutton Sotheron Estcourt.” It was 
contended by Sir Charles Russell (but not, I think, by Sir Henry James) 
that this alone would enable the plaintiffs to succeed; and it is 
necessary to dispose of that point. But, in my opinion, this is not 
the effect of it; because, although the limits of their districts 
are defined with reference to that map, and are defined and fixed by 

Parliament under the 6th section, that may be only that their statutory 
powers, which they have a right to exercise in the interlacing districts, 
shall be confined to the district which is assigned to them by that map. 
What we have really to consider is the latter part of the section—that, 
when the districts are defined and limited as there mentioned, “no other 
Company or persons than the Company to whom such limits are for the 
time being assigned, or shall hereafter be assigned, shall supply gas for 
sale within the said limits.” Undoubtedly, here the gas, as to which 
the question arises, is consumed by the Railway Company within 
the limits of the district of the plaintiff Company; and if one were 
free to consider the question, there would be a very nice point to 
decide as to what was the real meaning of the words “shall 
supply gas for sale within the said limits’”—whether it means to supply 
gas to be consumed within the limits, or to supply gas to be sold 
within the limits. But, in my opinion, we are not now in a 
position really to consider or to express our opinion upon that. 
Of course, the plaintiffs contend that the defendants are not entitled 
to supply gas for consumption within the district for the time being 
assigned to the plaintiff ape That is not, in terms, expressed in 
the Act; but it isa question of the construction of those not very clear 
words as to what the rights of the parties are. Well, I consider myself it is 
better not to express any opinion upon it, because I think we cannot 
properly decide the case in favour of the plaintiffs, having regard to the 
decision of the Court of Appeal (that is to say, of the Lords Justices— 
Lord Justice Cairns and Lord Justice Rolt) in the case with which we 
have been supplied. That case is not to be found in the ordinary reports ; 
and, as far as I know, at the stage before the Lords Justices, it is not to 
be found except in the JourNaL or Gas Licutinc. But the plaintiffs in 
that action were either the present plaintiffs or those to whose rights they 
succeed. The report was read and relied upon in the Court below, and it 
was referred to here without objection either party. Of course, 
the defendants are very glad to rely upon the case which was in their 
favour; but it was not suggested, on behalf of the plaintiffs, that this 
was an inaccurate account of what took place before the Lords 
Justices when the matter came to them. Now, before I read 
the passages in Lord Justice Cairns’s and Lord Justice Rolt’s judg- 
ment, which, I think, preclude us from entering into this question, I 
will state that the circumstances of the case were undoubtedly widely 
different from those here, because it was an attempt to prevent a Joint- 
Stock Company from supplying the Great Western Railway Company 
with gas; that Company being formed really for the purpose of carrying 
out a contract which had been entered into by an individual to make 
gas for the Great Western Railway Company outside the district of the 
plaintiffs in that action, and to supply it at a point—Wormwood Scrubbs 
—far beyond the district, by their supplying it to the mains of the 
Great W estern Railway Company. The action was brought against the 
Gas Company andthe Great Western Railway Company ; and, so far as 
regarded the mere supply to the Railway Company, the case was practi- 
cally abandoned—at least, on an expression of opinion by the Lords 
Justices, it was not pressed so far as the Railway Company were using 
the supply for lighting their own railway, because there it was within 
the protection given by the 54th section of the Act of 1860. But then 
there was another point. The Great Western Railway Hotel had been 
built, but I think it was not then occupied ; and there was an agreement 
between the Railway Company and the Hotel Company thatthe Railway 
Company should supply the hotel with gas. Then the second part of the 
case was this: ‘ You are supplying gas for sale within the district of the 
plaintiffs, because, independently of the supply for use by the Railway 
Company, you are supplying them for the purpose of pn A them to 
provide the hotel with gas.” Then it became necessary, for the purpose 
of deciding this second point, which was not within the protection 
of Section 54, to decide what was the effect of the words “supply gas 
for sale within the district of the plaintiff Company ;” and what one finds 
Lord Cairns says is this: ‘‘ There is no controversy that the two meters— 
both the meter of the Wormwood Scrubbs Company, by which they check 
the delivery of their gas, and the meter of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, by which, for their own satisfaction, they check the receipt of the 
gas—are both out of the district of the Imperial Gas Company, and close 
to the Wormwood Scrubbs works. In my opinion, therefore, this is a 
question that does not admit of any serious doubt, because, although gas 
1S @ very intangible article to our apprehension, still gas is a manufactured 
pe which is sold and delivered like any other manufactured article, 
o = question is to determine when and at what point this manufacture 

= and delivered. Certainly, as I understand it, with regard to gas, 
bs erever the point is that the meter of the Company is fixed, and the gas 
gr the meter and is delivered to the consumer, that is the point where 

a e — of the Company ends and the risk of the consumer begins. Ina 
helo ing-house, the pipe on both sides of the meter may or may not 

ok to the Company; but where the meter is which tells what gas has 
ear through and been delivered on the premises, that is the place where 
@ risk of the Company ends and the risk of the consumer begins ; and 
thre on” in my opinion, the Gas Company in this case delivering gas 
the re these two meters which are altogether out of the district of 

Westnet Company, the gas is there sold and delivered to the Great 

ern Railway Company ; and if there be (which I do not say there is at 








all) a supply for sale within the meaning of the Act of Parliament 
that supply for sale is not, in my opinion, within the limits of the 
Imperial Company ; but in a wholly different district.’ Now, undoubtedly 
there Lord Cairns construed the words “supply gas for sale within the 
said limits” as “provide and sell gas within the limits;” that is to say 
that the point where the act is to be done is where the sale and the 
delivery of the gas as a manufactured article has taken place. That, I 
think, is the construction put by Lord Cairns on these words, which are 
clear—‘ supply gas for sale.” And Lord Justice Rolt says really the same 
thing, although not in the same doubtful way, because he read the passage 
from the 6th section which I have read ess “No other Company or 
person than the Company to whom such limits are for the time being 
assigned, or shall hereafter be assigned, shall supply gas for sale within 
the said limits; not, ‘shall supply gas for use within the said limits,’ 
but ‘shall supply gas for sale.’ Tt may possibly be read ‘ by ne A of sale.’” 
Then he refers to what was done there, and agrees that the place where 
“to supply gas for sale” takes place is at the meter, where the gas is to 
delivered, to be at the risk of the consumer from that time. Now, this, to 
my mind, though not in a case under similar circumstances, is a decision 
based on the construction which the Lords Justices there put upon this 
particular section of the Act of Parliament. It is very true that it 
may be said that we have to consider here whether the meaning is 
not “ to deliver gas to be burnt” at the station, and whether the point 
of burning is not the spot where the supply takes place within the 
meaning of this section. But, in my opinion, we cannot enter into that; 
for this reason: The decision of that Court of Appeal ought not to be 
lightly departed from by this Court of Appeal Where the Court is satis- 
fied that, by some error, or by some —ncbenate means, the Court of 
Appeal has in a previous decision wrongly applied a principle of equity— 
wrongly extended a principle established by certain cases—or that it is 
contrary to a principle of law, there, to my mind, it would be the duty of 
the Court, if it sees that plainly, to give their decision in accordance with 
what, in their opinion, the law is as decided by other cases, and so far as 
those cases are to be worked out by them according to the particular cir- 
cumstances. But here there is a decision by the Court of Appeal (to which 
we are successors) which must be considered, as to what is the proper con- 
struction of this Act of Parliament; and, in my opinion, we should add 
great confusion to the law if, when there is a clear decision on the Acts of 
Parliament, and on the very portion of the Act as to which we have to give 
our decision (which is a decision of the same Court—the Court of Appeal), 
we are to adopt a contrary construction—where it is not a slip, but where 
it is the interpretation of ambiguous words to be found in any Act of 
Parliament—and if we were to say, “ Well, we think that it is wrong, but 
we put our own construction upon this Act of Parliament, and upon this 
clause of the Act of Parliament.” It is a decision as to what is the true 
interpretation and true construction of the words in this Act, “supply gas 
for sale within the said limits.” In my opinion, although the case has not 
come into the ordinary reports, nor do I find it mentioned in the text- 
books, still it is a decision which has found its way into what one must 
consider to be a place with which gas companies are well acquainted—that 
is, the JournaL or Gas Licutinc; and, more than that, it being a decision 
of this Court, in my opinion we ought not to depart from it, even if we 
should ourselves interpret the section differently in deciding this case, 
although the decision in that case, having regard to the circumstances, 
are a real guide as to what ought to be done in a case like this, which 
is a decision as to what is the true construction of this Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is said, ‘‘ What difference cana meter make?” They gave a 
decision which I know can be dissented from—that as from the time 
when the gas passes the meter it is at the risk of the consumer, and 
is no longer at the risk of the Company supplying the gas. As I have 
said, I will not enter into the question as to what interpretation I should 
have put on this clause if there had not been this decision already 
given ; and, in my opinon, the present appeal fails. 

Lord Justice Linpiey: In this case, if I were free to construe the Act 
of Parliament without reference to previous authority, I could not myself 
come to the conclusion that the appellants were wrong. It appears to me 
that the true construction of the expression “supply for sale within the 
district” has not full effect given to it by rendering “supply for sale” 
equivalent to “sell and deliver.” If I were free to express my own opinion, 
I should say that the supply continued from the time the gas left the 
gasholder until the time it was burnt. But I am not going to elaborate 
that, nor to defend it; because it appears to me that, on the principles by 
which Courts are guided, it is not competent for me to put upon that 
Act of Parliament the construction which I think is right. I am bound 
to follow the interpretation which was put upon it—20 years ago, 
mind—by the Court of Appeal which had to deal with this very 6th sec- 
tion, the language of which is by no means clear, although I have an 
opinion about it myself. It is a doubtful expression, capable of more 
than one meaning, and a meaning has been put upon it by the Appeal 
Court ; and, so far as I know, has been acted upon in practice for 20 years 
ever since. It appears to me that it would not be in conformity with the 
principles which guide this Court if I were to give effect to what I con- 
ceive to be the true construction of the Act, and were not to adopt the 
construction which has already been put upon it, and which has been 
ey acted upon. On these grounds, I think the appeal must be 
dismissed, 

Lord Justice BowEN : I am not sure that, if I had to decide this case 
without the advantage of the experience and authority of my learned 
brothers to guide me, I should have remained content to follow the 
opinions, however eminent, of Lord Justice Cairns and Lord Justice Rolt ; 
and I think that, in a peculiar case like this, one ought to have, at all 
events, the courage of one’s opinions so far as to say (which I do say) 
that as at present advised, I cannot agree with that opinion. As Lord 
Justice Lindley has said, I think it would not be proper to expand or expa- 
tiate on the reasons why I dissent from it ; but I cannot, as at present ad- 
vised, accept as the natural interpretation of that section the idea that 
“supply ” simply means the same thing as “sell and deliver,” or that the 
supply of gas is the same thing as the delivery of an article, like milk or 
coal, and not an expression which receives its colour from the subject- 
matter, and is to be extended beyond the mere sale and delivery. A meter 
is not a reservoir; and although it may be the point at which the pro- 
perty passes, so that the risk of the Gas Company in its manufacture ceases 
at the meter, and the risk of the receiver begins at the meter. Neverthe- 
less it seems to me that the meter is not the point at which the opera- 
tion of supply is terminated within the meaning of the statute; and 
that it is much more probable that it continues until the burner is reached 
upon the premises which are to be lighted. But one must yield allegiance 
to the decision, or even to the opinions expressed ex cathedrd by this 
Court on the construction of a doubtful Act of Parliament, which for 
20 years appears to have been accepted without demur; and therefore 
I yield to the opinion of Lord Justice Cairns and Lord Justice Rolt; 
but I do so with great reluctance. 

Mr. Micnae.: Then the appeal will be dismissed with costs ? 

Lori Justice LixpLey: Yes. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Monpay, Fes. 20. 
(Before Justice Kay.) 
VERNON, EWENS, AND CO., LIMITED, ¥, THE WESTGATE AND BIRCHINGTON 
GAS COMPANY, 
This was an action by the Liquidator of the plaintiff Company ; the object 
being to recover payment for the erection of the defendants’ gas-works and 
lant, &c. The defence was, in substance, that the defendants had paid 
or the works to Messrs. Parker, the well-known Solicitors, of Bedford Row, 
who absconded some time since. 

Mr. Mizar, Q.C., and Mr. Hatpane appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. 
ManxTEn, Q.C., and Mr. Purpson Beatz, Q.C., for the defendants. 

Mr. Misxar, in opening the case, said the plaintiff Company was 
registered in July, 1883, having been formed to carry on the business of 
Messrs. Vernon and Ewens, gas engineers and contractors, and to take 
over their contracts then in force ; amongst them being one for erecting 
the works in question, which had been previously entered into between the 
firm and Messrs. Parker, who were the promoters of the defendant Com- 
pany. The defence appeared to be that the defendants were not liable; 
the contract, if any, having been made by Messrs. Parker, and not by the 
plaintiffs. The learned Counsel having read the statement of claim and 
the defence, which set out in greater detail the foregoing facts, the further 
hearing of the case was adjourned. 


TvuEspay, Fes. 21. 

Mr. Mriuar continued his address this morning, and read the Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association of the plaintiff Company, and various 
other documents; but stated that, owing to the relation of the parties, the 
business was notall carried out in a very formal manner ; some of the work 
being done under contract, and some under orders given by the Engineer of 
the defendant Company, Mr. W. A. Valon, A large number of letters had 
passed between the plaintiffs and the Engineer or Secretary of the 
defendants, some of which were read, with a view of showing that Mr. 
Valon was giving directions during the progress of the works as to how 
they were to be executed. From time to time Lg peter were made on ac- 
count, on the certificates of the Engineer; and, as usual, with contractors 
the Engineer was not very liberal in granting these certificates. For 
instance, in June, 1883, the plaintiffs sent in an account for work done, 
amounting to £2894, and asked for a certificate for £2500, but only received 
one for £1500; it being stated that the value of plant on the ground could 
not be included. Complaints were made from time to time of certificates 
being witheld, or of being too small in amount. One of these complaints 
was addressed in November, 1883, to the Directors of the defendant Com- 
pany ; and this showed that the plaintiffs were in direct communication 
with the defendants on the matter. The ultimate result was—partly in 
consequence of not getting these certificates, and partly owing to the 
absconding of Messrs. Parker, who had been financing the plaintiffs—that 
in June, 1884, a petition was presented, and the plaintiff Company was 
ordered to be wound up. In November, 1884, the Liquidator presented a 
petition to wind up the defendant Seay ae with a view to getting the 
claim settled ; but it was decided, after standing over for some time, that 
the defendant Company could not be wound up under section 109 of the 
Act, because they had not seven shareholders; there being only six. The 
petition was therefore dismissed ; and on the authority of the Chief Clerk, 
this action was brought. 

Justice Kay observed that nothing which had yet been stated appeared 
to touch the defence set up, which was that the defendants had contracted 
with Messrs. Parker, and had credited them in account with the whole of 
the work done. If the plaintiffs had contracted with Messrs. Parker, they 
could not recover from the defendants. The fact that the sub-contractors 
corresponded with the Gas Company did not help the matter, as that would 
naturally occur in such acase. 

Mr. Marten submitted that the plaintiffs had opened no case at all ; and 
there ought to be a nonsuit. 

Justice Kay observed that he must hear the evidence. 

Mr. H. Blackbourn, examined by Mr. Hatpane, said he was formerly 
Engineer to Messrs. Vernon and Ewens; his connection with them ter- 
minating in December, 1883, At the beginning of the year, he made a 
tender for the construction of gas-works at Westgate. He received cer- 
tain drawings from Mr. Valon, the Engineer of the defendant Company, 
and proceeded with the tender. He had several interviews with Mr. Valon 
both in London and at Ramsgate. After considerable discussion, he 
came to an agreement with Mr. Valon as to the work to be done, and the 
prices to be paid. The agreement was put in writing, and formed his 
original tender. It was handed to Mr. Valon at Ramsgate, and was dated 
March 8. The tender was reduced in one or two items; and a subsequent 
tender was sent in, which witness identified as being in his clerk’s hand- 
writing, and signed by himself. The work specified, and a great deal 
more, was carried out. It began about March, 1883. There were a good 
many extras. There was an interim account of these extras; but the 
whole of the work had never been finally measured up. Mr. Valon agreed 
to a great many of these extras; but not to all of them. Referring to the 
first anes of the statement of claim, the work there mentioned had 
only been measured up generally. The amount of work which remained 
unpaid for, it would be very difficult to state. 

By Justice Kay: It was quite likely that the plaintiffs had been paid 
everything the Engineer had certified for; but he could not say positively. 
The plaintiffs closed their works in May or June, 1884. Although he left 
them in December, 1883, he was constantly at the office after. Messrs. 
Parker agreed with him that if he would continue to superintend the 
work, they would recoup him by introducing clients. He started in busi- 
ness for himself in January, 1884. : 

By Mr. Hatpaye: It was Mr. Wm. Parker who made theZarrangement. 
Messrs. Parker occupied an important position with regard to Vernon, 
Ewens, and Co.; they were Directors, and almost owned the Company. 
They also promoted the Gas Company; and he believed owned the land 
on which the works Were erected. 

Justice Kay said he could not admit this evidence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Marten: He last visited the works about 
February, 1884. Messrs. Parker absconded on Feb. 28 or 29, 1884. He 
did not go to the works after that; but he advised on the accounts. The 
order to proceed with the works was given to him by Mr. F. Parker on 
April 25, 1883. This he reported by letter to Mr. Valon on the following 
day. At the time he made out the estimate, it was much higher than 
Mr. Valon thought it should be; and, as far as he recollected, Mr. Valon 
considered some of the special appliances might be purchased cheaper 
elsewhere. The work came to the plaintiffs through Messrs. Parker. He 
could not say whether the original drawings came from them; but it 
might have been so. The original tender was £11,909 13s. 2d. He believed 
Mr. Valon represented to Messrs. Parker that the tender was too high. 
All the correspondence with regard to these works passed through his 
hands. On April 4, 1883, he wrote to Mr, Valon saying that he should be 
glad to see him with regard to the plans, having been instructed by 
Messrs. Parker to carry out the works. On April 7 4 went to Ramsgate. 
He was not there on the following Monday. On the Saturday he arranged 








the amount of tender with Mr. Valon; the number of purifiers being re. 
duced, and a proportionate reduction being made in the amount. On the 
25th of April Mr. Parker gave him the verbal order to proceed, The 
letter produced was in Mr. Parker’s handwriting. It was written to Mr, 
Valon, saying that Messrs. Vernon and Ewens had received instructions 
to proceed. 

Jastios Kay remarked that this was not evidence at present. 

Cross-examination continued: The works commenced on May 2, in pur. 
suance of Mr. Parker’s instructions, and of Mr. Vernon’s orders to witness, 
He could not say whether the word “limited” appeared on any of 
the correspondence with reference to these gas-works. Payments were 
made by Messrs. Parker to Vernon, Ewens,and Co. They “backed” them 
so to speak; and they constantly had cheques from them with which to 
pay wages. He believed the certificates received from Mr. Valon were sent 
to Messrs. Parker. He did not know the mode of keeping accounts be. 
tween Vernon, Ewens, and Co. and Messrs. Parker. [Six cheques were 
handed to witness, which he identified as being drawn by Messrs. Parker, 
or their Manager; and they were all endorsed by Mr. Vernon.] The 
words “‘ Westgate Gas- Works” appeared on them ; and the dates ranged from 
Sept. 10, 1883. Another bundle of cheques were also identified as being 
drawn by Messrs. Parker or their Manager. He did not know the nameg 
of all the endorsers; but the majority were endorsed by the firm of 
Vernon, Ewens, and Co., or their clerks. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mrtuan: He was engaged by Mr. Vernon. He 
was employed in other business besides this contract. In dealing with 
Mr. Valon he acted for Vernon, Ewens, and Co. He had never seen the 
cheques now produced before to-day. f ; 

Mr. Paul Ewens, examined by Mr. Miia, said he was a partner in the 
firm of Vernon, Ewens, and Co.; and since the registration of the limited 
Company he had acted as Manager. He was in communication with Mr. 
Valon with reference to this contract. His og department was the 
ironwork. His first personal interview with Mr. Valon he believed was 
when he stopped the work ; his object being to obtain a certificate for the 
work done, which Mr. Valon refused to give, saying : “ You can force me to 
certify.” There was no repudiation of liability on the part of the Gas 
Company to the plaintiffs. He gathered that Mr. Valon wished to com. 
municate with the Directors before giving a definite answer. He knew 
witness was applying on behalf of the plaintiff Company. He did not 
deny that a certificate was due ; and gave no reason for his refusal beyond 
the general confusion consequent on the disappearance of Messrs, 
Parker. They stopped the works at Westgate, because they could not get 
a certificate. The works were then practically complete. At that time 
the gross amount due was about £13, He did not know the condition 
of Messrs. Parker’s account with his firm, which they financed—advancing 
money as it was required to carry on the business. This arrangement 
went on for several years, and included many matters besides the one 
now in question. His firm owed Messrs. Parker a large balance when 
they absconded. Their trustees had made a claim on the plaintiff Com. 
pany; but he had not examined it, and could not say whether it included 
the cheques put in that day. Messrs. Parker acted as his firm’s solicitors, 
except in very small matters. , é 

Cross-examined by Mr. Marren: His firm had a banking account at 
Cheltenham, where the works were. The amounts of certificates were 
debited to Messrs. Parker; but he could not say that all were. [The ledger 
for 1883 was called for, to show the state of accounts between Vernon, 
Ewens, and Co. and Messrs. Parker; and Mr. Millar said that it should 
be sent for.} The account produced was in the handwriting of the cashier 
of the Company. He knew Mr. Walker; he was solicitor to the limited 
Company. He did not think all the certificates were forwarded to Messrs. 
Parker. The last two were sent to the Directors of the Gas Company, 
and he believed he had seen a press copy of the letter which accompanied 
them. On March 11, he expressed his intention of discontinuing the 
works; and offered to allow some plant to remain for a specific purpose. 
He did not say the plaintiffs had no contract with the Gas Company, or 
that they only had a contract with the Parkers; and now they had left the 
country, it was useless to go on, and they must take their chance of pay- 
ment for what had been already done. The letter dated March 11 [pro- 
duced] was in his handwriting. It did not bear the word “limited.” _ 

Re-examined by Mr. Mituar: At the interview with Mr. Merwe 44 did 
not say his Company had a contract with the defendants. He took it that 
that was understood ; and went to get a certificate under the contract. 

Mr. G. W. Woodward, examined by Mr. Haupanz, said he was for some 
time clerk and timekeeper to Messrs. Vernon and Ewens. He was at West- 
gate in charge of the plant, stores, and material. The stores were in & 
wooden shed. Some time in 1884, he could not say the exact date, Mr. 
Valon came and asked for the keys, which he let him have ; and he subse- 
quently refused to return them. orkmen afterwards came and completed 
the works. They asked for the stores, which witness declined to give 
them ; and then broke open the shed, and took what they required. The 
shed had been —_ about two years; and he understood it was put 
up by plaintiffs’ foreman. > : 

YE space wl by Mr. Marten: He went there in April, 1884. He 
did not know whether the stores taken had already been paid for. 

Mr. Flaxrman Heydon, the Liquidator of the plaintiff Company, was 
called; but his Lordship ruled that he could not state what he found 
in the books. ; , } 8 

Mr. Marten objected to any letters being put in which were not specifi 
in the particulars of contract furnished by the plaintiffs. 

Mr. DANE, having put in certain documentary evidence, proceeded 
to sum up the case on behalf cf the plaintiffs. The action was brought 
to recover the price of goods sold and delivered, and work done; and the 
inference from the “tie was that the contracting parties were 4 
two Companies. It might be that Messrs. Parker financed the plainti 
Company, and exercised a predominant influence in the affairs of the 
defendant Company ; but the contract under which the work was done 
was made between the two Companies. 

Justice Kay pointed out that the ss who gave the orders were 
Messrs. Parker, and accounts were paid them. : 

Mr. HaupaneE suggested that Messrs. Parker obtained the money from 
the Gas Company improperly, and without authorization from the 
plaintiffs. The correspondence between the parties proved that the con- 
tract was not with Messrs. Parker. wee . ‘oh 

Justice Kay thought the plaintiffs had made outa primd facie case, whic 
called for an answer. ‘ ; 

Mr. Manrren submitted that there never was a contract with the plain- 
tiff Company. The articles provided that all contracts were to be sign! 
by the Directors; and, according to well-known decisions, the mere fact 
that orders were given by the Engineer was not sufficient to bind 7 
Company. Mr. Blackbourn did not say that Mr. Valon had power 
make a contract. There was a tender by plaintiffs for the —— 
of certain works; but nothing which Mr. Valon did sanctioned the oe 
that a contract was entered into between him and Mr, Blackbourn. U2 
April 25, 1883, Messrs. Parker gave orders to the plaintiff Company t 
proceed with the.erection of the works; so that the contract, if any, was 


. made with them. 
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Justice Kay: If you stand by and let people do work on your own land 
with the consent of your Engineer, it would be a fraud if you can say 
you are not to pay for it. 

Mr. Marren said it could not be stated that defendants stood by, as the 
Directors never took any part in the matter; the work being done by the 
orders of Messrs. Parker. The defendants employed Messrs. Parker to do 
the work, and had paid for it in shares ; and therefore could not be com- 


pelled to pay over again. 


Wepnespay, Fes, 22. 

Mr. Mitiar asked leave to add to the particulars the letters of June 8, 
1883, from Mr. Valon to the plaintiffs, which he had read in his opening, 
and which related to certain extra work which the plaintiffs contended the 
defendants were liable for. 

Mr. Marten said he admitted the writing and sending of the letters; 
but did not admit that it had anything to do with the subject-matter of 
the present action. — 

Justice Kay said it could not be added to the particulars without some 
good reason being shown for its omission. 

Mr. Mituar said it had come to the knowledge of the Liquidator since 
the particulars were furnished, The question of the extra work referred 
to in the letter would be sure to crop up in taking the account, if one 
were directed ; and to exclude the matter now, would only impose on the 
Liquidator the duty of bringing another action. 

Justice Kay said that would be a matter to be dealt with on taking the 
account. He was only now dealing with the question whether an account 
should be directed. 

Mr. MarTEN, resuming his argument, contended that, in order to make 
the defendants liable, the Directors must have entered iato a contract under 
seal. This was the rule, though there were exceptions to it, as in the case 
of small transactions in the ordinary course of trade. The only other 
ground was where it would amount to fraud if the contract was not 
carried out, as stated by Lord Hatherley in the case of Crampton v. 
The Varna Railway Company. 

Justice Kay remarked that the illustration Lord Hatherley put in that 
case was exactly what had occurred to him. Supposing a contractor had 
constructed a railway for a company, and then the company said: “ We 
will not pay you a farthing, because you have not gota contract under our 
seal;” but proceeded to use the railway. 

Mr. Marten said he did not suggest for a moment that in such a case 
the Court would not have power to deal with the matter. But, as Lord 
Hatherley pointed out in the case mentioned, where there was no binding 
contract with the company, the contractor might have his remedy against 
the persons whoemployed him. Probably that would be the correct remedy 
totake. But it was not necessary here to go to that length, because, when 
the facts were brought out, it would appear that the persons who employed 
Messrs. Vernon and Ewens were Messrs. Parker. After the Act of 1881 
was passed, the first meeting of the Directors of the Gas Company was 
held on Jan. 30, 1882. Most of the work in question was done on land 
which belonged at the time to Messrs. Parker, and was not acquired by the 
Company until July 1883, when Mr. Parker conveyed to the Company about 
2 acres on which the works were, and was paid. for it in shares. Then 
at the meeting of the Directors just referred to, Mr. Parker was appointed 
a Director, and fully-paid up shares were allotted to Messrs. Parker ; this 
being contirmed by a subsequent meeting on Feb. 14, 1882. The next 
meeting of the Directors was on July 18, 1883, when a series of resolutions 
were passed for allotting shares at 30 per cent. discount to Messrs. Parker 
in payment of both the land and the works; and the number of shares 
remaining unallotted not being quite sufficient to meet the whole amount, it 
was also resolved that the borrowing powers of the Company be exercised 
to the extent necessary to make up the deficiency, and that a mortgage 
debenture should be executed to Messrs. Parker for the amount. On the 
same day an ordinary meeting of the shareholders was held, when the 
resolutions previously passed at the meeting of the Directors were approved. 
He submitted the effect of this was to show that the contract was with 
Messrs. Parker, and that the plaintiffs were only sub-contractors to that 
firm. It had also been given in evidence by the plaintiffs that Messrs. 
Parker were financing Vernon, Ewens, and Co.; so that, in fact, payment 
to Messrs. Parker was payment to Vernon, Ewens, and Co. Hesubmitted 
that Messrs. Parker were the only persons who, as against the Company. 
were in any way concerned with the works. They undertook practically 
to execute the work in respect of the payment which they cbtaiued in 
advance; and this took the case out of anything which could be urged 
with ~ op to either a quantum meruit or fraud in taking the benefit of 
the works which had been executed. Then he ought also to say that, in 
the event of it being held that any contract was established, the works 
were abandoned on March 11,1884, in an incompletestate; and great expense 
was incurred in completing them, which would have to be taken into 
account if any order in favour of the plaintiffs were made. Lastly, he 
should submit that this was an executory contract, which could not be 
assigned ; and there was no trace of any agreement to accept the limited 
pa hey place of Messrs. Vernon, Ewens, and Co. under the contract 

Mr. B. E. Hardy, examined by Mr. Putrson Beate, said in the month 
. January, 1883, he was a clerk in the employ of Messrs. Parker, and 

€ continued so till the failure ‘of the firm. In January, 1882, he was 
eee Secretary to the defendant Company, and was present at the 
- oe meetings. At the meeting on July 18, 1883, it was explained 
tit had been ay vy to take from Messrs. Parker a portion of the land 
authorized by the Act of 1882, and that the purchase-money had been 
arranged at £1000, subject to the approval of the Company. In the result, 
4 resolution was passed that shares should be issued to Messrs. Parker 
computed at the rate of 30 per cent. discount, as an equivalent to the 
purchese- money of £1000; and that, as the conveyance had been executed, 
bey of the Company should be affixed thereto. It was also explained 
~ essrs. Parker were prepared to carry out the work upon having 
shares allotted to them at the same rate of discount. A resolution was 
that the shares should be allotted accordingly. The unallotted 
th he Were not quite sufficient for the purpose : and it was resolved that 
a Trowing power which the Company had under the Act of 1882 should 
; exercised to the extent of the balance. It was agreed that the shares 
0 mea the balance should be issued at once, and deposited with witness, 
i ‘ retary, pending the carrying out of the work and the issuing of the 
or 8 certificates. The shares for the works were placed in Messrs. 
pe €r’s strong-room. Witness did not have anything to do with making 
= mins between the Company and Messrs. Vernon, Ewens, and Co. ; 
parked never had any authority from the Directors or instructions 
aed rm on the subject of the work. No notice had ever been sent 
y itness of any assignment of contract between the Company and Messrs. 
ernon, Ewens, and Co, 
ae W. A. Valon, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., examined by Mr. Marrey, said he 
~~ rst employed with reference to the Birchington Gas-Works about 16 
y ae At that time it was only a small concern, and belonged to a Mr. 
part ian who was succeeded by Mr. Corbett, the owner of the principal 
of the Westgate estate. Mr. Edmund Davis then took the Works; 





and in 1879 they passed into the hands of Messrs. Parker. He was 
Consulting Engineer for Messrs. Parker, and gave evidence on the pas- 
sage of the Bills through Parliament. As soon as the Act was passed, he 
received instructions from Messrs. Parker to prepare drawings and 
ee for the erection of new works. Messrs. Parker told him 
that they wished Messrs. Vernon, Ewens, and Co. to do the whole of 
the work; and the drawings and specifications were sent to this firm 
to prepare a tender. Witness complained to Messrs. Parker that the 
tender was far too high. This resulted in an interview with Messrs. 
Parker, at which Mr. Vernon was present. Mr. Vernon was asked to 
re re a revised tender, which he did. This also being considered too 
igh by witness, another interview took place, at which Mr. Vernon 
was again present, when Messrs. Parker stated that they had got con- 
fidence in Mr. Vernon, and they wished him to do the work, as they 
were responsible for the payment; they having arranged with the Com- 
pany that they should e the money in shares, and that there was no 
Sood to put the work out to public competition. This interview took 
lace on April 5, 1883. Onor about May 11 of that year, he received a 
letter from Messrs. Parker stating that Vernon, Ewens, and Co. had then 
instructions to proceed with the New Westgate Gas-Works, and asking 
him to watch it on their behalf. He acted on these instructions. He 
never received any orders from the Gas Company with regard to the 
work, nor had he authority to enter into contracts on their behalf, 
He first heard about a Limited Company on the day that Mr. Ewens 
came to Westgate, and said he intended to stop the works, Witness 
tried to persuade Mr. Ewens to continue the work; but he replied that 
had no claim on the Company, that his contract was with Messrs. Par- 
ker, and he did not intend to throw good money after bad. Witness 
still continued to urge him not to withdraw the workmen, as the 
work would have to be finished before the winter came on, otherwise the 
Company would be in trouble. Mr. Ewens said he would take time to 
think of it, and would write a letter. He asked for a certificate for £5000, 
to which witness replied that he was not entitled to it; but he would grant 
one for £15 or £20, which, if not paid, could be forwarded on to the Direc- 
tors, and their instructions asked for. At the interview, the liability of 
the Company was not in any way recognized. After several meetings of 
the Directors, it was resolved that the works should be finished; and the 
Company expended about £3000 in so doing. This work was covered 
by the tender for £1100. No verbal contract was entered into for additional 
works or variations. There were some small extras, which were included 
in the four letters that had been referred to. No op of the £3000 paid 
to the sub-contractors was for work done before the works were stopped. 
After the stoppage, Woodward took possession of the plant for the plain- 
tiffs, and locked up every door on the place, Witness asked for the keys, 
so as to inspect the works, to see what was necessary to be done to carry 
them far enough to manufacture gas ; and Woodward handed them over 
without remonstrance. After the inspection, witness hesitated to give 
them back, as he did not see what right Woodward had to them; but 
eventually he did do so. - ay 
Cross-examined by Mr. Mittar: He had been Consulting Engineer of 
the Company since 1878. So far as he knew, there was no minute or 
resolution of the Company restricting his powers. He did not know that 
any contract was made for £11,685 ; if there was, it was made with Messrs. 
Parker. In an affidavit sworn in December, 1884, he stated that he had 
from time to time certified for various amounts due to Vernon, Ewens, and 
Co., for work done and materials provided under their contract ; the total 
amount of the certificates being £7000. By the words “ their contract,” he 
meant a contract between Vernon, Ewens, and Co. and Messrs. Parker. 
This contract was signed by Mr. Blackbourn, who made out the tender, 
and sent it to Messrs. Parker. The statement in his deposition taken in 
December, 1884, that there was an amount due to the plaintiffs, or rather 
would be due when the contract was completed, referred to the WaterCom- 
pany, which was a page contract altogether. It was the custom for 
engineers to wait until a contract was finished before extras were finally 
settled. He did not suggest that the extras had been finally settled. He 
was not aware that any receipt had been obtained from the contractors for 
money paid on account under the contract. He had every reason to believe 
that money was paid; but he knew nothing about the receipt. With regard 
to the variations from time to time, he was not acting as the Company’s 
Engineer, but as the Engineer to Messrs. Parker; and the arrangement 
was that he was to be paid by Messrs. Parker. He was paid by the 
Company in June, 1883, for finishing the works. He had no instructions 
on behalf of the Company in respect to this contract from beginning to 
end. He wrote the letter of June 8 as Engineer of the Company. 
He had no authority from the Board of Directors to enter into the 
arrangement, except his general authority; but this authority did not 
allow him to make any contract as Engineer for the Company. When- 
ever a certificate was given for gas and water mains, it was given sepa- 
rately from the new works. When Messrs. Vernon, Ewens, and Co. asked 
for a certificate for the total amount, they mixed the two things up 
ther, as they always did. He did not tell them that they were mis- 
taken, because he thought —_ knew. On Nov. 10 he gave a certificate 
that the plaintiffs were entitled toa sum of £2500 on account of works 
executed at Westgate. He had given other certificates; but he had made 
a distinction in them to show when the work was done for the Gas Com- 
pany and when it was done for Messrs. Parker. The whole of the extras 
amounted to about £250. It was distinctly understood that no alteration 
should be made without the instructions of the Engineer. There were 
many claims made for extras, which could not be regarded as such. Mr. 
Vernon knew that witness certified in the two capacities. He had not 
told Mr. Blackbourn of this distinction, nor Mr. Ewens. On April 5, in 
company with Mr. Vernon, he went to Messrs. Parker’s, when a statement 
was made that the latter firm had undertaken to do the stipulated work 


for a fixed sum. 3 5 
Mr. Mrxuar said he should ask leave to call Mr. Vernon with regard to 


this conversation. ; 

Justice Kay said he should not allow him to be called, as during the 
opening Counsel was challenged to put him in the box. ; 

Cross-examination continued: The tender was settled with Mr. Black- 
bourn about April 7. The tender varied from a former tender; and the 
alteration was the result of an interview between witness and Mr. Black- 
bourn at Westgate. He differed with Mr. Ewens as to what took place at 
the interview on March 11. He had prepared particulars, showing what 
had been spent on the works; and the total amounted to £2741. This did 
not include any sums expended on gas-mains. The gas-mains were all 
finished before the works were stopped. An account had been kept, under 
an order of the Court, of the plant and materials on the land at the time of 
the stoppage. 

Mr. W. R. Malcolm said he was a partner in the firm of Coutts and Co., 
bankers. His firm were bankers to Messrs. Parker during 1853, and down 
to the date of their absconding. They had from time to time advanced 
money upon a deposit of shares in the Gas Company; and they gave the 
Company notice of this. : 

Mr. B. E. Hardy (recalled), in — to Mr. Puipson Brace, stated that 
he had examined the counterfoils of the register of certificates, and found 
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that the shares deposited by Messrs. Parker with Messrs. Coutts were 
issued under a resolution passed on July 18, 1883. 
This completed the evidence; and Mr. Purpson BEALE having summed 
up the defendants’ case, Mr. MiLuar was heard in reply. 
Tuurspay, Frs, 23. 

Justice Kay gave judgment this morning. He said that when the facts 
of the case were carefully considered, there were really no questions of 
difficulty arising at all. No written contract whatever was signed by 
anybody to do the work. The work was begun in April, 1883, while 
Messrs. Parker were actually owners of the land. In the following July, 
the land on which the work was done was conveyed by Messrs. Parker 
to the Gas Company. The minutes of the Company showed that Messrs. 
Parker were financing Messrs. Vernon, Ewens, and Co., and that they had 
guaranteed all payments for the work upon the Board giving them 
security in fully paid-up shares in the Company issued at their market 
value. Messrs. Parker absconded at the end of January, 1884; and then 
it turned our that Mr. Hardy, who occupied the double position of the 
Secretary to the Gas Company and Clerk to Messrs. Parker, had not. 
retained the shares and mortgage debenture to be handed over upon the 
Engineer's certificates as the work went on, but had at once allowed them 
to be placed in Messrs. Parkers’ strong-room, over which they had them- 
selves the sole control. The result was that Messrs. Parker, who seemed 
to have had no kind of scruple in monetary matters, took possession of 
all these things and mortgaged them. In fact, in this, as in many 
similar cases, people —— to have had such unbounded confidence in 
the Parkers that they had evidently done whatever they pleased, without 
the slightest attempt being made tocheck them. The piaintiffs contended 
that it was to be inferred from all the circumstances that a contract 
based on the tender was entered into with the Gas Company. Well, 
this contention was simply ridiculous; because, at the time the transac- 
tion took place, the land on which the works were to be carried out was not 
the Company’satall. It was Parkers; and it was with them distinctly that 
the contract was made. An alternative case was made by the plaintiffs that a 
novation of the contract had taken place on the part of the defendants with 
Vernon, Ewens, and Co., Limited, in the place of Vernon, Ewens, and Co.; 
but that was not borne out by the evidence. There was not a vestige of evi- 
dence of any contract between the Company and either Vernon, Eweus, and 
Co., or Vernon, Ewens, and Co., Limited. Therefore, so far as that went, 
the case broke down altogether. The claim had been sought to be bolstered 
up by reference to certain letters which had passed between Vernon, 
Ewens, and Co., and Mr. Valon, the Engineer; but they chiefly referred 
to small matters—extras allowed by the latter on his own authority. 
Clearly there was no contract as to that with the Gas Company. It was 
obvious that the Engineer had no power to enter into a contract for the 
Company ; and these were simply part of the arrangements which Vernon, 
Ewens, and Co. were quite content to treat as work to be done by them for 
Messrs. Parker—they looking to the Parkers to pay them; the Parkers 
being paid = the Gas Company in fully paid-up shares. That, therefore, 
would not advance the plaintiffs’ case in the smallest degree. They con- 
tracted with Messrs. Parker, and with nobody ¢lse ; and they looked to that 
firm, and to no one else, for payment. Messrs. Parker practically received 
every farthing of the money from the Gas Company, and were paid 
for the contract in paid-up shares and borrowed money. When Messrs. 
Parker absconded, Messrs. Vernon, Ewens, and Co. felt that they were in 
considerable difficulty; and Mr. Ewens had an interview with Mr. 
Valon. But in his evidence with regard to what then took place, 
the utmost Mr. Ewens could say was that he did not remark they had 
no contract with the Gas Company ; and he did not assert that they had. 
The plaintiffs had failed entirely in their attempt to make out that they had 
a contract with the Company, or that the works were done by them for the 
defendants at all. The works were carried out by them on the orders of 
Messrs. Parker, who were their paymasters; and when the land became 
the property of the Gas Company, they were simply in the position of sub- 
contractors engaged by Messrs. Parker. Mr. Ewens in the witness-box 
made a clean breast of it. He said: “ We were financed by the Parkers ; 
and when the Parkers absconded, we owed them a very large sum of 
money.” The claim of the trustees in bankruptcy, according to the evidence 
was for £16,000 or £17,000; though from that would have to be deducted 
the amount for which the Engineers had certified. So that altogether 
this was a very pretty claim indeed, and one which did not seem to deserve 
much encouragement. They had received from Messrs. Parker far more 
than the amount which they said the Gas Company owed them; and a 
claim was brought against them by Messrs. Parker for those payments 
which they made to them in the transactions which Mr. Ewens had euphe- 
mistically called “ financing ” them. Under these circumstances,they had 
brought this action, and had tried to get back again from the Company 
the money which had already been overpaid them by the Parkers. The 
Court must decline to accede to such aclaim. The attempt had been an 
ingenious one; but it had entirely failed, and the action must therefore be 

dismissed, with costs. 





Tue Water Dispvte ar BakeweLv.—At the last meeting of the Bake- 
well Rural Sanitary Authority, reference was made to the dispute which 
has arisen between them and the inhabitants of Taddington as to the 
water supply, to which allusion has several times been made in our 
columns. It transpired that the matter has now been taken in hand 
by the Local Government Beard, who will probably order an inquiry 
to be held by one of their Inspectors. 

Sourn Sxretps Gas Company.—In the report of the Directors of this 
Company, which was presented at the annual general meeting of share- 
holders held yesterday, it was stated that, in order to meet the usual half- 
yearly interim dividend of 5 per cent., the reserve fund had to be drawn 
upon; but that the profits would allow of afarther payment of 5 per cent., 
and leave £505 to be carried forward. It is satisfactory to find that con- 
tracts are being entered into for the current year's sale of residual pro- 
ducts at improved prices. 

Guossop Town CovNnciL anp THE Gas Company.—At the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Glossop Town Council held last Wednesday evening, Mr. J. D. 
Rhodes brought forward a pro 1 to the effect that it was desirable that 
the Council should take steps for purchasing the works and undertaking of 
the Glossop Gas Company, and that a Sub-Committee should be appointed 
to consider the matter. Alderman Stafford asked if the mover of the reso- 
lution had ascertained whether or not the Company exhibited a different 
spirit from that displayed twelve years ago, when the Corporation were 
unable to purchase the works, or had ascertained from the Company what 
price they were willing to take. Several members of the Council op d 
the proposal, on the ground that electric lighting would in all probability 
——— gas at no distant date, and that the Corporation would make a 
bad speculation. On a vote being taken, only the mover and seconder 
supported the resolution. A resolution was afterwards passed, to the effect 
that the attention of the Lighting Committee should be called to the 
question of the quality of the gas, with the view to an independent test 


being made, and steps taken for investigating the Company’s accounts. 





SALFORD BOROUGH POLICE COURT.—Tuuxspay, Fen. 93. 
(Before Mr. F’. Moss, Chairman, and a Bench of Magistrates.) 
THE CHARGES AGAINST MR. 8. HUNTER. 

The inquiry into the charges of forgery and perjury which have been pre- 
ferred against Mr. Samuel Hunter (see ante, pp. 241, 339), was resumed to. 
day. It will be remembered that Mr. Hunter is charged with havin, 
knowingly uttered a forged document for the payment of money by 
Messrs. Pope and Pearson, colliery proprietors, of Altofts, Normanton, ji, 
the month of June, 1880; and further with having committed wilful and 
corrupt perjury in the evidence he gave on oath in the trial of Regina 
v. Lever in February last year. When the accused was first brought betore 
the Magistrates, on the 3rd inst., evidence only on the charge of forgery 
was adduced ; and by agreement between Counsel on both sides, no fur. 
ther evidence was offered when Mr. Hunter was again brought up on the 
10th inst. At the third hearing, on the application of the Counsel for 
the defence, the case was adjourned till yesterday, chiefly in order that 
the Magistrates might consider whether it was desirable to go on with the 
criminal proceedings while civil proceedings, of which the subject matter 
was the same as in the criminal action, are at present pending in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice. The prisoner was 
brought up by the Chief Constable (Mr. W. L. Marshall), and was provided 
with a seat at the end of the solicitors’ table, in front of the dock. Th 
Mayor of Salford (Alderman A. L. Dickins) occupied a seat below the 
Bench ; and in other parts of the Court there were many prominent mem. 
bers of the Corporation. 

Mr. Pouanp, Q.C., and Mr. M‘Keanp appeared for the prosecution ; Mr, 
Forrest Futton, M.P., and Mr. FLemine represented Mr. Hunter. 

The Cuarran stated that the Stipendiary Magistrate (Mr. J. Makinson) 
was ill, and was unable to attend the Court. The Magistrates had decided 
to go on with the case, notwithstanding the point raised on the last occa- 
sion by Mr. Fulton as to the civil proceedings. 

Mr. Futon said that nothing more had been done in the civil proceed. 
ings. No particulars had been delivered; and he asked the Magistrates 
whether, under these circumstances, they ought to allow the criminal pro- 
ceedings to continue. 

The CHarrnman: Yes. 

Mr. Potanp then opened the case for the prosecution. He said that 
Mr. Hunter was the Gas Engineer of the Salford Corporation ; and the 
charges made against him were that he, on the hearing of an information 
before Mr. J. Makinson, the Stipendiary Magistrate tor Salford, on Jan. 
20, 1887, when he was prosecuting Mr. Ellis Lever on a charge of libel, 
committed wilful and corrupt perjury; and, further, that on a previous 
occasion he committed forgery by signing the name of Wm. Sharp toa 
letter. With regard to the perjury, it was alleged that when Mr. Hunter 
was prosecuting Mr. Lever, when under cross-examination by Mr. Gully, 
he said, “I do not receive commissions from anyone dealing with the Cor- 

ration, or for anyone ;” and, further, “There is not one word of truth 
in what Mr. Lever said about lining pockets. Mr. Lever never attempted 
to show before the Committee that I had put one penny in my pocket by 
the transaction ; the whole thing applied to me is a wicked and malicious 
invention.” Mr. Lever was committed for trial, and the trial took place 
at the Assizes in February last year, before Justice A. L. Smith, when a 
plea of justification was set up. Then Mr. Hunter, in the most clear and 
express manner, repeated over and over again that he had not received any 
profit by reason of his holding the office of Engineer of the Gas Corpora- 
tion except his salary and the allowances which were made to him by the 
Corporation. Sir Edward Clarke, the learned Solicitor-General, put these 
questions to Mr. Hunter, for whom he appeared— 


Q. I have asked you that question as leading up to the giving of the contracts. 
Now then, I will ask you, have you ever received reward or remuneration from any 
person who has been employed to supply coal, as a consideration for his being so 
employed? A. No, I have not.—Q. Have you ever made private profit, either by 
way of commission, or obtained presents out of the business done by the Gas 
Department of the Salford Corporation? A. No. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P.: Now, have you ever known 
of any tips having been paid, or of any commission? A.I have heard of such 
things.—Q. Have you received them yourself? A.No,I have not.—Q. You have 
heard of them, but you have never received them yourself? A. No.—Q. Not 
in any shape or form? A. No, I have not.—Q. You recollect, I am not putting it as 
consideration for advising upon a contract, or as consideration for influencing & 
contract, or as consideration for having advised a contract. Iam not putting that 
to you ; but have you received tips or commissions from persons who have supplied 
materials to the Gas Committee? A. No, I have not-—Q. Coals or anything else? 
A. No.—Q. From nobody ? _ MS 

The Judge: From nobody? A. No.—The Judge: Then, is this right, Mr. 
Hunter: “I have never received any tips or commissions from anyone who has 
supplied coals or any other goods to my Gas Committee”? A. That is quite right, 
my Lord.—The Judge: You see that question involves you having received from 
the persons who had supplied or have made contracts with the Corporation: 


. Yes. ’ 

The Solicitor-General: My Lord, I asked him whether he had so received tips or 
commissions directly or indirectly. P 

Sir C. Russell: But Iam not content with that. I wanta little more. [To wit- 
ness:] Have you received them from the persons who contracted or supplied you; 
have you received them from anyone representing them? A. No, I have not.— 
Q. Directly or indirectly? A. No.—Q. Now let me take it de novo, You have been 
perfectly pure and perfectly free from corruption of any shape or kind? A. You 
can put it in that way if you like. I donotsayso. I think you have already put 
it in every conceivable way you can.—Q. Then I must put it to you: Have you been 
free from corruption and bribery in any shape or kind in your character as Gas 
Engineer? A. Yes, I have.—Q. Thatisclear? A. Yes. 
These were the precise and clear statements made by Mr. Hunter both be- 
fore the Stipendiary of the borough and the learned Judge who tried the 
libel case ; and the prosecution alleged that they were wilfully and de- 
liberately false. In November, 1877, a contract was made with Messrs. 
Pope and Pearson, Limited, colliery proprietors, near Leeds, for the supply 
of 29,000 tons of coal at 1ls. 6d. per ton. Before this contract was made 
Mr. Hunter wrote the following letter to Mr. Hopkinson, the Manager of 
Messrs. Pope and Pearson's colliery :— 

Gas- Works, Lamb Lane, Salford, Aug. 14, 1877. 


Dear Sir,—I am obliged by yours to hand; also basket just received from works.. 


I regret to say that your prospects are very small here, as others in the neighbour- 
hood have tendered at prices some shillings per ton lower than you. Nothing 8 
settled yet.—Yours truly, Samver Hester. 


P.S.—I have tested your coal. If you are this way on Friday morning, please 
call and see me. es 
That statement “your prospects are very small,” was highly significant 
when it was remembered what followed. Notwithstanding that the pros- 
pects of Messrs. Pope and Pearson were small, they did obtain the con- 
tract; and the allegation was that an arrangement was made between Mr. 
Hunter and Mr. Hopkinson that, out of the lls. 6d. a ton, Mr. Hunter 
should receive 10d. a ton as commission. Deliveries took place in the 
ordinary course. The first sum that became due as commission was 
£68 1s. 5d.; and this was paid on Jan. 31, 1878, by cheque, which was 
drawn by Mr. Hopkinson and the Secretary of Messrs. Pope and Pearson 
—a Mr. Jones. These two men were in the habit of doing all the ie 
ness for the Company. The next payment became due on July 0, 16% 
and amounted to £106 16s. In this case a cheque was drawn and ont 
by Hopkinson and Jones; and then Jones or Hopkinson changed the 
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cheque for & banker's draft, and this was forwarded to Mr. Hunter. Before 
the cheque was drawn, Mr. Hunter sent to either Jones or Hopkinson a 
memorandum, dated July 7, 1878, from the gas-works at Salford. The 
note was written on official paper, and merely contained the 
words “Samuel Hunter, 13, Seedley Mount, Pendleton, near 
Manchester.” This, of course, was the address to which the 
banker's draft was to be forwarded. In due course the draft was sent. 
The mode of acknowledging the receipt of the draft at that time seemed 
to have been by @ blank envelope. An envelope bearing the postmark of 
July 11, and addressed to “ J. Hopkinson, Esq., Messrs. Pope and Pear- 
sov, Limited, Normanton, near Leeds,” and having on the inside of the 
flap of the envelope the words “ Thanks for yours. S. H.,”’ was sent to 
Mr. Hopkinson. The banker’s draft for the £106 16s. would be produced, 
and would be seen to be endorsed by the defendant. The next sum that 
became due was £218 14s. for commission up to Dec. 31, 1878, A banker's 
draft was again sent; and on Jan. 22, 1879, Mr. Hunter wrote thus to 
Hopkinson acknowledging the receipt of his “favour of yesterday.” 
This draft also was endorsed by Hunter. The next sum due was for 
commission from January, 1879, to June of that year, £236 lis. 8d. In 
due course a banker’s draft was sent, and on July 11 Hunter replied from 
his private address: ‘‘ Your favour of yesterday’s date to hand. Shall 
receive my early attention.” This letter was sent to Mr. Jones at his 
private address. In April, 1879, Hopkinson died. In October of 1879, 
£91 17s. 10d. became due; and a banker’s draft for the amount was sent 
to Hunter, who acknowledged it as in the previous case—again writing 
to Mr. Jones’s private address. At the beginning of 1880, Mr. Jones was 
ill, and was absent from the office from January to April. During this 

riod no commission was paid; but one of the Directors of the Company 
(Mr. Richard Pope) became aware that commissions had been paid to 
Hunter. He was much annoyed, and declined to allow any further pay- 
ments to be made unless the Chairman of the Salford Gas Committee 
gave him a letter stating that the arrangement made between Hunter and 
Hopkinson was known to him and that he was willing that it should be 
continued. When Mr. Jones resumed his office duties, he wrote to 
Hunter and told him that the whole thing had been discovered; and Mr. 
Jones made a minute of the fact ina book. A draft letter was prepared 
by someone, and was sent to Hunter, who was then staying in London. 
He was to attend a meeting of The Gas Institute, and he stayed at the 
Hummum’s Hotel, Covent Garden, on June 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1880. He left 
there on June 11, returned to Salford, and sent to Messrs. Pope and Pear- 
son the letter which formed the subject of the charge of forgery. It ran 
as follows :— 

Salford, June 11, 1880. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Hunter has shown me the correspondence which has passed 
between himself and your Secretary, and explained the subject of his interview 
with your Mr. Jones and Mr. Garforth ; also that you have not until recently been 
aware of the arrangement made by the late Mr. Hopkinson with him. So far as 
the Salford Gas Committee is concerned, I beg to say you are quite at liberty to 
carry out such arrangements with Mr. Hunter.—Yours truly, 

W. Saarp, Chairman, Salford Corporation Gas Committee. 


This letter having been duly received,:the accumulated commission, 
amounting to £350 6s., was sent by a banker's draft to Hunter, who en- 
dorsed iton June 15. The draft would be produced. On Dec. 17, 1880, 
£142 14s. 2d. became due ; and for that amount Hunter was sent a banker’s 
draft, which was duly acknowledged on Dec. 18. In all, Hunter received 
from Messrs. Pope and Pearson, for coal delivered between Jan. 31, 1878, 
and Dec. 17, 1880, £1215 5s. 1d.; and yet he had sworn that he had never 
received commission from anybody. As to the letter purporting to be 
signed by Mr. Sharp, no doubt Hunter got somebody to write it, because 
it was not in his own handwriting. [t at once satisfied the Company ; and, 
in consequence of receiving it, they paid Hunter £350 6s. and £142 14s. 2d. 
Before the case was closed, he thought he should be able to prove 
who actually wrote the letter. Mr. Sharp had denied that he wrote it, 
although Mr. Fleming, at a previous hearing, suggested that the defence 
would be set up that Mr. Sharp signed the letter and authorized it to be 
sent. Of course, this was a very serious imputation against Mr. Sharp. 
Every attempt had been made to find out who did write the letter; and 
he hoped on the next occasion some evidence would be forthcoming which 
would show that the letter was written by someone at the instance of Hun- 
ter, for the purpose of getting a continuance of the commission from Messrs. 
Pope and Pearson. It was only right and fair to the Directors of Messrs. 
Pope and Pearson to say that they had given all the information in their 
power, and that they had directed Mr. Jones to tell unreservedly the whole 
truth as to what had taken place between him and Mr. Hunter. If his 
opening statement was borne out by the evidence, he would ask the Bench 
tocommit the defendant for trial at the Lancaster Assizes to be held on 
the 7th of March. 

The following evidence was then called :— 3 

Mr. J. A. Foyster, Clerk to the Salford Magistrates, produced the infor- 
mations against Mr. Ellis Lever in the libel case ; and stated that, in the 
result, Mr. Lever was acquitted of the charge brought against him by Mr. 

unter. 

Mr. 7. Storey, shorthand writer, who took a note of the proceedings at 
the Salford Police Court and at the Assizes, produced his notes and tran- 
scripts, and verified the accuracy of certain passages in the evidence of 
Mr. Hunter which contained the alleged perjury. 

Mr. W.T. Fullalove, assistant in the office of the Town Clerk of Salford, 
said Mr. Hunter was the Gas Engineer of the borough from 1875 down 
to the end of the trial last year. Witness produced a minute-book contain- 
ing the entry of a tender of Messrs. Pope and Pearson for the supply of 
coal. Mr. Hunter's duty in regard to such tenders was to receive them 
from the Gas Committee and report upon them. A contract was made 
on Nov. 19, 1877. 

_ Cuatnman: Was anything said in those tenders about allowing 10d. 
a ton 2 
_ Mr. Potanp: The contract was simply to supply in the first year 5000, 
in the second year 10,000, and in the third year 10,000 tons of coal, 

Mr. J. Jones said he was Secretary to Messrs. ey and Pearson, 
Limited. Since 1874 two tenders for coal to the Salford Gas Committee 
had been offered and signed by Mr. J. Hopkinson, the Manager of Messrs. 
Pope and Pearson at that time. Mr. Hopkinson died in 1879. Witness 
did not at the time of the contract in 1877 know Mr. Hunter, but he after- 
wards had correspondence with him ; and so became acquainted with his 
handwriting, 

Mr. Fu.ton objected to the witness being asked to identify the hand- 
Writing of Mr. Hunter, because he had never seen Mr. Hanter write. _ 

Mr. Pouanp said it was not necessary to see a person actually write in 
order to prove that person’s handwriting. However, he would call another 
witness to prove Mr. Hunter’s handwriting. 

Mr. W. Sharp, Chairman of the Gas Committee from 1875 to 1887, was 
then called, an proved that the letter of Aug. 14, 1877, given above, was 
in Mr. Hunter's handwriting. 

Mr. Jones, recalled, said this letter was very probably addressed to Mr. 
Hopkinson. Mr. Hopkinson kept a diary, in which it was his duty to enter 
all contracts. That diary contained, on July 18, 1877, an entry of an offer 
of unscreened gas coal to the Salford Corporation; the price charged by 












the Company to be 11s. 6d. per ton, out of which the Company were to pa 
10d. per ton commission. On that contract coals were delivered, for which 
the Company received payment from the Corporation monthly ; and from 
time to time payments were made for the commission. The cash-book 
of the firm had an entry on Jan. 31, 1878, in witness’s own handwriting, 
which showed that the amount due to Mr. Hunter for commission, from 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1877, was £68 1s. 5d. Witness drew a cheque [ roduced } 
for this amount on the firm’s bankers. It was payable to Mr. Hopkinson, 
who had made a payment to Mr. Hunter out of his own private funds. 
The amount due for commission at 10d. a ton from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1878, 
was £106 16s. ; and a cheque for this amount was signed by himself and 
Mr. Hopkinson. The cheque was exchanged at a banker's for a draft, and 
the draft [produced}) was endorsed “Samuel Hunter.” Witness himself 
— the draft to Mr. Hunter. The accompanying letter was written 

y Mr. Hopkinson in the following terms: “I enclose draft, seven days on 
London, for £106 16s., as arranged. This appears to me the most conve- 
nient form in which it can be arranged.—Yours very truly, J. Hopkinson. 
P.S,: Please notify receipt by blank envelope as before.’ In the private 
cash-book of the firm of the 9th of July there was this entry : “‘ Commission 
to S. Hunter, Salford Gas Company, to June 30, £106 16s.” The envelope 
dated the 11th of July shown him was addressed to Mr. J. Hopkinson, and 
it contained on the inside of the flap these words, “ Thanks for yours, S.H.” 
There was another entry on Jan. 21, 1879, in the ordinary cash-book : 
“ Commission, S. Hunter, Salford Gas, to Dec. 31, £218 14s.” A cheque 
was signed by himself and Mr. Hopkinson on that date for the amount ; and 
in the same way as before, a draft was sent to Mr. Hunter. The endorse- 
ment on the draft [produced] for that amount was Mr. Hunter's signature. 
A letter dated the 22nd of January was received by Mr. Hopkinson, acknow- 
ledging the receipt. Again on July 10, 1879, there was an entry in the 

rivate cash-book: “ Commission, Samuel Hunter, Salford, £236 15s. 8d.” 

he cheque for this amount [produced] was signed by witness alone ; Mr. 
Hopkinson having died in the previous April. Mr. Hunter acknowledged 
from Seedley Mount the letter containing the draft. Witness read another 
entry from the private cash-book. It was, “‘ October 20, Samuel Hunter, 
Salford, July to September, £91 17s. 10d.” He said that on the same date a 
draft for this amount was sent to Mr. Hunter at Craiglands, Ilkley, 
enclosed in a letter now read from the press-copy book of the firm. 
On Oct. 21 Mr. Hunter acknowledged the receipt of the letter. He (wit- 
ness) was taken ill at the beginning of 1880 ; and a new Manager, who had 
been appointed in July, 1879, remained to transact the business. Before 
he went away he had not told the Directors of the Company anything 
about the commission; and when he returned he had an interview with 
Mr. Richard Pope, the Chairman of the Company, who had learned that 
these commissions were being paid. He received directions not to pay 
Mr. Hunter any more commissions, unless he could get a letter from the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee. He wrote Mr. Hunter the following 
letter, dated the 5th of May, 1880 :— 

Dear Sir,—As before stated, I much regret you cannot come here, as during my 

long illness the Directors have learned the details of the transactions, of which 
they were before ignorant. I cannot explain in writing how surprised and annoyed 
they are; but if you will make another effort to come here to-morrow or Friday, 
or on Monday next week, perhaps Tuesday, I should be much obliged. Unfortu- 
nately, I am not yet sufficiently recovered, or would see you at Manchester. 
He afterwards had an interview with Mr. Hunter on the subject. On 
the 15th and 21st of May he sent Mr. Hunter letters addressed to him at 
Southport. Those letters, like the previous one, were in the press letter- 
book of the firm. The first one ran as follows :— 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your note of the 13th inst., I must remind you the under- 
standing was when we parted that you were to send us the written sanction of your 
Chairman to the arrangement. On receiving this, you can have the commission as 
arranged by the late Mr. Hopkinson. 

The other letter was as follows :— 

Dear Sir,—Your favour of the 18th inst. received. It would never do for me to 

send you draft or paper for your Chairman to sign. I can only carry out my in- 
structions, as stated in my letter. Your Chairman should simply write a letter in 
conformity with that, so as to keep me right as regards instructions I have received 
in the matter. 
After the despatch of these letters, he had interview with Mr. Hunter, at 
which Mr. Garforth, the new Manager, was present. Witness then com- 
municated with the Directors on the subject, and on the 12th of June he re- 
ceived a letter, purporting to be signed by Mr. William Sharp, Chairman of 
the Gas Committee. Believing this to be a genuine letter, he again com- 
municated with his Chairman, and the result was that he drew a cheque for 
the amount of the commission which had become due, It amounted to 
£350 6s. In the private cash-book and the press letter-book there were 
records of the payment of this amount. On the following day he received 
a telegram from Mr. Hunter acknowledging receipt. Referring again to 
his cash-book, witness read the entry dated Dec. 17, 1880: ‘“‘ Commission, 
Samuel Hunter, final, £142 14s, 2d.” He said a draft for this amount was 
sent to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Hunter replied on the 18th of December: “I 
have received your favour of yesterday, for which I am obliged to you.” 
The total amount of all these payments to Mr. Hunter was £1215 5s. Id., 
which was 10d. a ton on 29,194 tons 13 cwt. of coal. In December, 1880, 
his firm entered into a fresh contract with the Salford Corporation for 
15,000 tons of coal at 9s. 6d. a ton, and no commission. 

Mr. Potanp: Had you in any way yourself a personal share in the com- 
mission paid to Mr. Hunter? 

Witness : No; I had neither hand, act, nor part in it. 

During the examination of the witness, Alderman Sharp was called to 
identify documents and prove Mr. Hunter's signatures and handwriting. 

A conversation then took place as to the adjournment of the case, to 
which reference had been made earlier in the day. 

Mr. Fuuton said that, after conferring with his friends who prosecuted, 
he was of opinion that Thursday next would be the most convenient 
day to which to adjourn; and if this were done he saw no reason why 
the case should not then be completed. He would carefully consider the 
evidence given by Mr. Jones; and probably, having regard to the fact that 
the Magistrates would, in any case, have to commit, it might be that he 
would not have many questions to ask him. 

Mr. M‘Keanp said he saw no reason why the case should not be com- 
pleted on Thursday. 

Mr. Futon said it was proposed to make an application for the re- 
moval of the case altogether out of the county of Lancaster. The case 
could not be removed until a bill was found. 

The CuarrMan said the Magistrates would sit a little longer that day, 
and then adjourn the case till Thursday next, on the understanding that 
it should then be completed. 

Mrs. Sarah Garnham, formerly manageress of Hummum’s Hotel, Lon- 
don, and Miss Lily Garnham, her daughter, gave evidence as to a gentle- 
man named Hunter having occupied a bed-room at the hotel for two or 
three days in June, 1880. 

Fe prisoner was then remanded till Thursday next; bail being again 
refused, 
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Rliscellancous Helos. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
last Wednesday, at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge—Mr. GzorcE 
Livesey in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Frank Bush) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, and also the minutes of the previous meeting, the report and 
accounts, as given in the last and the preceding issue of the JouRNaL, 
were presented. 

The Cuargman: Ladies and gentlemen, I am very pleased to see so full 
a meeting on this inclement day. It shows at least that considerable 
interest is taken in the proceedings of the Company. I suppose, following 
the universal practice, the report will be taken as read; and, assuming 
this to be the case, I will at once proceed to deal with the report. The 
first remark I have to make is that we consider the report now laid before 
you is a very satisfactory one indeed. It is the first half year during 
which the gas has been sold at the low price of 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet; 
and we have paid our way and have a small surplus to the good. We 
cannot come before you with surpluses of £70,000; but, if we had charged 
the same price as our neighbours, we should have had a surplus of rather 
more than £70,000. There is, however, another thing which we should 
not have had—we should not, I am pretty sure, have had an increase 
of 53 per cent. in our business. Probably the increase of business, 
had we been charging 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, would have been 24 
instead of 5} per cent. That 5} per cent. is made up, to a large extent, 
by the increased use of gas by old consumers. The actual increase 
in the number of consumers compared with the December half of 
1886 is 18 per cent., or (say) 12 per cent; so that the old consumers 
roughly increased their consumption by about 4 per cent. in the half 
year. I will now draw your attention to a few items in the accounts ; and 
the first and most important question is that of capital. It is a satis- 
faction to the Directors to be able to draw attention to the fact that the 
capital per ton of coal is decreasing year by year, notwithstanding the 
heavy expenditure necessitated by the purchase of land and the erection 
of works at East Greenwich. For 1886 the capital per ton of coal car- 
bonized was £4 18s. 104d.; for 1887, it was £4 16s. 6d. This, we think, is 
a step in the right direction. With regard to the interest and dividend, 
that also is being reduced per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. In 1886 the 
amount required to pay interest and dividend on the whole capital was 
13°41d.—nearly 134d. ; for the year 1887 the amount was 12'85d.—a drop 
of a good 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. Turning now to the revenue account, I 
would first refer briefly to the question of coals; and here there is a 
reduction in price as compared with the corresponding half of the previous 
year, of about 24d. The gross cost of our coals, including the expense of 
putting them into the retort-house, was 10s. 114d. in the last half year, 
and lls. 1jd. in the corresponding period of 1886. This would have been 
somewhat less but for an untoward circumstance that has compelled us to 
employ considerably more cannel in the half year under review. We have 
used—I ought to say we have wasted—2300 tons of cannel; and I will 
explain how this was brought about. It was caused by an improper photo- 
meter. The Gas Referees decided that we ought to have a place for testing 
the gas madeat Bankside. They put up this testing-place, and prescribed the 
photometer. And here I may say that these photometers are continually 
changing. It seems to me that it would be but just that the measure which 
was in use and adopted at the time the Act was passed should be retained 
as the measure by which the gas is tested year by year. It is not a very 
fair thing to change the measure—to increase the length of the yard, so to 
speak. But this is what Iam afraid has, to someextent, beendone. This 
photometer was constructed very scientifically ; and the great object seemed 
to be to get a steady flame with the gas-burner. They succeeded in 
getting a very steady flame by restricting the supply of air ; but the result 
was that it was considerably shortened. A Sugg’s London Argand burner 
ought, with 5 cubic feet an hour and 16-candle gas, to give a flame 3 inches 
long. In this photometer we could not get a flame 3 inches long. We there- 
fore raised the quality of the gas to upwards of 18 candles; and then we 
could barely maintain a 16-candle flame 3 inches in length. We tried the 
same burner with another photometer—one of the old form—and there we 
could get a flame 34 inches long. This was going on for some months, and 
the Company were under the necessity of using a larger quantity of 
cannel, e increased it at Bankside to 6 per cent.; and as all our mains 
are connected, we had to increase it all round. The effect of this new- 
fangled photometer has been to saddle upon us in the past half year a loss 
of £2500, which is equal to a penalty of this amount. You will say, “But 
the public had the benefit of that.” The worst of it is they were 
not benefited. The only result, indeed, was that the public complained 
of being supplied with “dirty” gas. The London gas is 16-candle; and 
the burner adapted to consume it will not burn gas properly of 18-candle 
power, but gives off smoke. The increased quality is wasted, and the Gas 
Company is found fault with for sending out so-called “ dirty ” gas, because 
it smokes the ceilings. We have had this altered; but it has cost us the 
sum I have mentioned. There has been an improvement in the value of 
coke, as was indicated at the last meeting. There is also a slight improve- 
ment in the value of tar and also of ammonia; so that, whereas last year 
— brought us in 6s. 3d. per ton of coal carbonized, this year they 

ave returned us 7s. 1d. As to tar, I may make this remark: We have 
used a large quantity for fuel. It has been said that tar is such a very 
valuable substance—or, rather, that such valuable and useful articles are 
obtained from it—that it is a shame to burn it. Butif you produce more 
than you can sell advantageously, what can youdo? We say that it is 

worth 1jd. per gallon to us to burn as fuel; and therefore we are not 
going to sell the whole of it at considerably below 1d. We consequently 
used 46 per cent. in the half year. Another point I would refer to in the 
accounts is the unaccounted-for gas. This amounted in the past half year 
to 611 per cent. In the corresponding half of 1486 it was 6°98 per cent.— 
a reduction of about 3 per cent. But some of you may say, “In the previous 
half year—in the June half year—it was only 34 per cent. How is it your 
unaccounted-for gas jumps up in December to7 per cent., and falls in June 
to 34 per cent.?” Well, if we could take the whole of our 60,000 or 70,000 
indices on Dec. 31, we could make the accounts exactly right; but seeing 
that the 70,000 indices require about three weeks to take, it is impossible 
to get them so as to give an equal balance between the two half years. 
The result of it is this—that in the June half year we had charged to the 
consumers a portion of the gas due to the December half, and in the Decem- 
ber half we charge the consumers for a portion of the gas burnt in June; 
but as the quantity used in a single day in December is about 
four times as much as is consumed in June it makes this ap- 
parent difference in the unaccounted-for gas. You must therefore 
take the whole year, for which the unaccounted-for gas is 48 per 
cent. We could equalize this by a stroke of the accountant’s pen, by 
striking off so much in one half year and add it on to another; but we 
prefer to do nothing of the kind. We give the exact receipts as we get 
them in the half year, and the exact amount of gas sent out in the half 
yrar. 32 report deals also to some extent with the new works. We 





thought it just as well to give a short statement as to these works; ang 
there is very little that I can add to what we have said in the report, 
They are working very satisfactorily. There is nothing grand about 
them. We have tried to do the work substantially and economically, 
and we are quite satisfied with the manner in which it has been carrj 
out. As to the foundations, of course, when we purchased the land, we 
knew the nature of the ground. It is an exceedingly eligible site; hay. 
ing a large river frontage. I may say that the Greenwich Marshes wera 
the only site available for the Company ; and we were obliged to put up 
with the foundations. As a consequence, we have had to go down 29 
feet below the surface, in order to make our buildings safe and secure ; 
and all the important foundations have been carried down to the gravel 
at that depth. The starting of the new works has enabled us to cease 
working at the two Woolwich stations. As to these works, we had 
spent as little as possible on repairs, simply because we contemplated 
abandoning them when the new works were finished. We did so aban. 
don these works; and we have sold the site. There is an item in the 
capital account, “By part proceeds of sale of Woolwich stations and 
plant, £1839 ; less cost of dismantling, £1268” leaving only £570 as balance; 
but this is only part of the proceeds. We have sold the sites for about 
£12,000. As they represent probably between £50,000 and £60,000 of the ald 
Woolwich capital, there is a loss there of something like £40,000. Of 
course there is only one way to meet this. If we pull down a retort in 
one place, we must put it up in another from revenue. The reason for 
abandoning these works is that we shall be able to make the gas cheaper— 
not very much, perhaps, but still cheaper, at the new works at Greenwich; 
and it simplifies our organization. When I was on the question of 
the new works, I might have said that there have been reports—one 
takes no notice of these things—that we were in difficulties. Well, you 
may take it from me that we were not in any difficulties, and have 
been in no difficulties whatever with regard to these works. Such a thing 
as this happened : We built a jetty for unloading the steamers. The jetty 
is carried on cast-iron piles, 6 feet in diameter, sunk into the London 
clay. We loaded these piles, and some of them settled a little ; and one 
or two, after the jetty was put up, showed signs of sinking slightly. All 
we had to do, however, was to put in a few inches of packing, and thus 
make the thing safe and secure. This, however, has led to a report that 
we were in great difficulties as to the works; and some have said that it 
was in consequence of these difficulties that we had made proposals for 
an amalgamation with The Gaslight and Coke Company. It was not 
because we were in difficulties that we made this proposal; it was 
because we thought it would be to the advantage of the gas interest that 
an amalgamation should be effected. We believed that we could economize 
in various ways; and that an united Company could deal with the 
products in a more satisfactory manner, and thus be enabled to reduce 
the price of gas. Our idea was that if we amalgamated with The Gas. 
light Company, in a i short time the gas supply of the whole of 
London would be brought down to 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, and soon to 
something lower, and on that ground we approached The Gaslight Company, 
We did not put before them any definite plan for dealing with the capital. 
It is true I made a suggestion to their General Manager (Mr. J. Orwell 
Phillips), which I explained a fortnight ago at the meeting of the Com- 
any ; but all we said was that we did not wish for any special advantages 
or our capital. All that we require on behalf of our shareholders is that 
their respective classes of capital shall not be placed in a worse position 
than they now occupy. So long as they are placed in as good a position 
as they are in now, we think it would be satisfactory. My suggestion was 
that, as far as dealing with the capital was concerned, a Joint Commitee 
of the two Boards should meet, and confer as to the best means of dealing 
with it. The point at which it went off really was as to which Company 
should have precedence. Some years ago The Gaslight Company ap- 
roached us, and offered us certain terms, to which we agreed ; bat the 
oe of Trade and the Metropolitan Board of Works—the local authori- 
ties, in fact—opposed it, on the ground that it would not be for the public 
interest. They said in effect: “The South Metropolitan Company have 
always supplied gas cheaper than The Gaslight Company. If the South 
Metropolitan Company are swamped, it would mean that the price of gas 
all over London would be higher than it need be.” This being so, we 
knew, and we know now, that it is of no use to think of proposing an 
amalgamation in which this Company might be absorbed or swamped; 
and therefore we claimed that we should have at least an equal share in 
the management of the United Company, though our capital is not so 
large as theirs by a very considerable amount. They could not see their 
way to surrender their position ; and we, I can assure you, did not see our 
way to surrender ours, nor do we now. The other point in dispute be- 
tween us and our great neighbour is a painful matter. Iam bound to 
allude to it. No doubt you have seen notices in the papers of this 
unfortunate action. I once saw a friend who had been visiting in 
prison, and he said :—“I never came across so many innocent people 
in my life.” Well, I am afraid it will be said that we can make our own 
case good. Let me point out that we did not seek this lighting of the 
South-Western Railway Company. That Company came to us on our 
announcing a reduction from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, Mr. 
Bush called on them to say that The Gaslight Company would give them 
gas at the same price; and they — that The Gaslight Company had 
given no notice of a reduction, and did not give the discount. Mr. Bush 
recommended them to apply for the discount of 5 per cent. ; but they said 
they had soapplied. They applied again, however, I believe at Mr. Bush’s 
instance; and the discount was refused to them. They then gave us an 
order to supply them. Now, we are bound under penalty to give a supply 
of to everyone whose premises are within, or in part within, our district, 
oak aaa more than 50 yards from our mains, if he asks for it. That is 
the case here; and, acting in accordance with our duty, we gave the Com- 
pany a supply. Some may say that we might have said we could not 
supply them; but what would be the use of saying that, when we could 
be compelled to do so by being taken before a magistrate? As far as 
we are concerned, I am sure that there is no bad blood, and I 
hope there is now a more friendly feeling towards us on the part 
of The Gaslight Company. If the decision that has been given in 
our favour is upbeld, let us hope that the matter will end. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works are promoting a Bill to give some additional control 
to Vestries as to the laying of gas and water pipes. Their Bill contains 
one exceedingly valuable provision. It is a provision to hinder builders 
and others from removing the subsoil in the roadways underneath the 
pipes. We suffered, and other people to agreater extent than we did. We 
only suffered to the extent of £3000; but one poor woman lost her legs, 
and another was killed by an explosion at Rotherhithe, which was cause 
by a builder taking out the soil under our main, and improperly filling it 
in again behind our backs. The Metropolitan Board of Works prohibit this 
in their Bill; and that we consider an exceedingly valuable provision. But 
it = farther, and provides for the use of steam-rollers. Now we must feel 
indebted to The Gaslight Company for fighting our battle against steam- 
rollers. Some of the Vestries were using rollers of 20 tons weight, 
and breaking gas-mains. The Governor of the Chartered Company 
said that they had spent £11,000 in law costs in this matter; but 
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ey had been completely successful in their contention that the 
rishes have no right to employ steam-rollers which will break the Com- 

panies’ property. The Bill of the ee Board relates only to 

mains laid or relaid after the Act is passed—that Vestries should not be 

liable for damages done by steam-rollers to gas and water pipes laid or 
relaid after the passing of the Act. The water companies had a conference 
and invited the gas companies to meet them. I was the only representa- 
tive of the gas companies present at the conference ; but the result was 
that we decided to adopt the Metropolitan Board of Works clause with two 
limitations. One is that the Vestries should not be liable to damages to new 
mains if laid less than 2 feet below the surface. ‘The other is a limitation 
of the weight of the steam-rollers—that they should not use steam-rollers 
exceeding 10 tons in weight. That is satisfactory; and as far as we are 
concerned, we should be prepared to support the Metropolitan Board of 
Works Bill. There is the question before us of the coal dues. The Bill for 
the renewal of the coal dues comes on, or is put down, for second reading 
on Tuesday next. I may explain why we oppose these coal dues. We 
hold that cheap gas and cheap fuel are absolutely necessary for London ; 
and we do not see why gas should be taxed to the enormous extent it is. 
Gas, I may tell you, contributes more to local burdens than any other article 
of common necessity. If aman buys half-a-crown’s worth of candles or oil, 
not more than 4d. goes towards the rates; but anyone who buys half-a- 
crown’s worth of gas, pays 3d. towards the rates. We are rated very high ; 
and the coal dues, being also used for local purposes, are a local rate, which 
bears very heavily, especially on gas consumers, who really pay the dues. 
The purchaser of gas contributes 10 per cent. of the money he so expends 
to the local rates; while the purchaser of oil or candles, or of 
almost any other article in common use, does not contribute so 
much as 2 per cent. We think that this is very unfair; and it is 
a bar to the reduction of the price of gas. If the coal dues were not re- 
newed, we should at once reduce the price of gas by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
We are raising our capital at the lowest possible rate. The capital, as 
stated in the report, has been raised at the rate of £3 13s. 6d. per cent. 
We are, in fact, acting as partners with the consumers; and we are work- 
ing in this business for their best public advantage and ourown. The two 
interests are identical ; they are so bound up together under the principle 
of the sliding scale that everything that is an advantage to the consumer 
isan advantage to the Company. We are therefore trying, by every pos- 
sible means, to reduce the price of gas. We are not able at this moment 
to announce a further reduction ; but if products continue to improve, or 
hold their own, as they are doing, we have a hope before very long that we 
may bring the price down a little further. We can assure the shareholders 
and the public that, whenever we have the opportunity of so reducing the 
price, we shall avail ourselves of it at once. We do not feel ita wise policy 
to accumulate large balances; we only wish to pay our way. We intend 
to give our consumers the benefit of every economy we can practice. I 
beg to move—“ That the report and accounts now presented be received 
and adopted, and the reports entered on the minutes.” 
’ Mr. T. Rownanp Hit seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hozgson said that the accounts were very satisfactory, although the 
Company were selling gas at 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. He had ex- 
pected, now that they had gone down an extra 1d. in the i of gas, that 
they would necessarily have had something in the way of extra dividend 
at the end of the year; but still they might look forward to benefiting 
by the reduction to 2s. id., by having another } per cent. added to the 
present dividend. With regard to the residuals, in the matter of coke 
they stood in a satisfactory position. If the report spoke correctly, they 
still sold their ammonical liquor, and did not make sulphate of ammonia. 
At Sheffield they had manufactured sulphate for something like 30 years 
—very much to their profit; and they also made sulphuric acid, which 
they turned to account in the manufacture of their sulphate. He re- 
membered mentioning this matter at a meeting about ten or a dozen 

ears ago. He supposed, however, that the Directors would say they 

new their own business best. With respect to tar, this was a more 
difficult question, as their worthy Chairman knew. To him (the speaker) 
it was rather surprising that they could make the value 13d. per gallon to 
burn it. They had spent at Sheffield £1000 in trying to burn their tar ; 
_ a” could not reckon the value, to use it in this way, at anything 
ike 14d. 

The Cuarrman: That is compared with the price of coke in London. 

Mr. Horson replied that coke in London was worth more than in 
Sheffield ; but still it did not account for the difference. At the time they 
used tar for heating purposes, they did not consume more than 5 or 10 
per cent. of their make; and now that tar had gone up in price, they 
— it simpler to sell than to burn it; and this was what they were 
now doing. 

The Cuarrman: And s0 glut the market. 

Mr. Hozson said that they did not “glut the market,” and Mr. Livesey 
mizht give them credit for that. As to the Company’s new works, they 
were very extensive; and the prospect of making 60 million cubic feet of 
gas there daily was so vast that he thought they would perhaps hardly 
expect it to be realized during Mr. Livesey’s lifetime. 

r. SopEN, referring to the rumours of amalgamation of their Com- 
pany with the Chartered, said he sincerely hoped they had heard the last 
of any sort of combination, at any rate under present circumstances, with 
the neighbouring Company. Some four or five years ago, their Chairman 
(Mr. Livesey) proposed for the consideration and acceptance of the share- 
holders a Scheme of Amalgamation with the Chartered Company. On 
that occasion he (Mr. Soden) ventured to criticize some details of the 
clauses of that scheme ; and although it was carried by the meeting, he was 
quite sure that there were many shareholders who thought it would not 
be approved of by the Board of Trade. They knew the Board of Trade 
looked to the interests of the consumers—whose interests the Company had 
always regarded—and refused to ratify the scheme. Were the circum- 
stances changed now? If they were, the reasons were now ten times 
stronger agaiust amalgamation than when the Scheme to which he alluded 
Was proposed. At that time the Chartered Company were charging 3s. per 
1000 cubic feet, and the South Metropolitan 2s. 10d. ; so that probably then 
there might have been no great difference in respect to price between the 
two Companies. On a previous occasion their Chairman stated that he had 
hoped amalgamation might take place when the prices were reduced to 

}. 8d. or 2s. 6d.; and he was sure the shareholders were now quite satisfied 
with the opinion then expressed by the Chairman. What were the circum- 
stances that had been in operation during these four or five years? Every 
shareholder who had read the report would have seen that during this 

tiod the Company had raised a vast amount of capital; the 
ad bought land, and built gas-works; and, as the report stated, 
these works were still unproductive. If, therefore, they were able during 
this period, with a large amount of unproductive capital, to make the 

Satisfactory reduction of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, and maintain the dividend, 

it was far better for both Companies that they should remain unamalga- 

mated. With regard to the Chartered Company, what had been the case 
with them? They did not see their way to making any reduction whatso- 
ever during this period, until the commencement of the present year, when 

they reduced the price 3d, per 1000 cubic feet. And he would be a 





rash man who would say what the effect upon the revenue of the 
Chartered Company would be with this reduction. Whether or not they 
would be able to further lower the price, time alone would show. The 
Chairman had just said that the matter which operated upon the minds 
of both Companies, in making the recent proposal for amalgamation, 
was that it was hoped that both would come down to a price of 2s. 5d. 
He ventured to think that there was no finality in the price that might 
be charged for gas by the South Metropolitan Company; and the share- 
holders and consumers might reasonably expect still further reductions. 
There was another matter connected with The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany which operated to their disadvantage. It was a bad thing for them 
when they crossed the Thames and amalgamated with the London Com- 
pany and submitted to the terms which, in his opinion, must be detri- 
mental to the Company. Last year the Chartered were charging 3s. per 
1000 cubic feet to the northern consumers, while to their consumers on the 
southern side they were charging 2s. 5d. How long the consumer—say, 
a tradesman in Regent Street—would stand having to pay 5d.or 7d. per 
1000 cubic feet more for his gas than a tradesman in the Westminster 
Road, he (the speaker) did not know. He ventured to think this fact 
would operate, greatly against the Chartered; and the pressure which 
would be brought to bear upon that Company by the public would 
do far more to equalize the price of gas, and make the South 
Metropolitan Company, as it had been said, the arbitrators of 
the price charged for gas in the Metropolis, than amalgamation 
with the Chartered Company would do. The sliding scale was devised 
in the interests alike of shareholders and consumers ; and it had certainly 
been the care of the South Metropolitan Company to consider the interests 
of their consumers. If the Chartered desired to amalgamate, why did 
they not try and amalgamate with some other Company on the other 
side of the water? There was the Commercial Gas Company for instance; 
and there were many circumstances in connection with that Company 
which were favourable to amalgamation. They had the same initial price; 
and as the mains of the Chartered Company ran through the Commercial 
district, the area of this Company might, without any expense, well be 
supplied from the Beckton works. Let the Chartered try their hand 
with that Company before they again come across the Thames, The 
shareholders had entire confidence in the Board; and they also had con- 
fidence that the same skill and economy that had been displayed in the 
past in building up their works would, as year after year went by, show 
a result alike satisfactory to the proprietors and the consumers. There 
was one other matter to which he would allude, and that was the action 
which had been brought against them by the Chartered Company. The 
matter was still sub judice ; and therefore it would not be right to say one 
word about it. It was, however, well that the consumers in their district 
should know that, whatever might be the result, the Company, by this 
action, had protected and supported the interests and the claims of the 
consumers as opposed to the privileges of a monopoly. 

Mr. Jackson made a few remarks, but they were inaudible at the re- 
porters’ table. 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired whether the 13 per cent. dividend was the full 
amount allowed by Act of Parliament with the price of gas at 2s. 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Georce Bray asked whether the South Metropolitan Company ap- 
proached The Gaslight and Coke Company recently with regard to amal- 
gamation, or the reverse. 

The Cuarrman: As no one else rises to ask questions, I will proceed to 
answer the two inquiries which have been made. One was by Mr. Bray 
as to whether the Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas Company ap- 
proached The Gaslight and Coke Company with regard to amalgamation. 
I think I gave an answer to that in my speech. We did —- them— 
we did propose amalgamation to them, because we conceived that it might 
be to the benefit of the consumers (and very soon to the benefit of the 
consumers all over London), as well as to the shareholders of both Com- 
panies. As to the question asked by the gentleman at the back of the 
room, if we sell gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, we are entitled to 13 per 
cent. dividend. Our initial price is 3s. 6d.; and at that figure we are 
entitled to 10 per cent. For every 1d. we sell below 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, 
we are allowed to pay an additional } per cent. dividend ; and therefore 
at 2s, 6d. we are entitled to a dividend of 13 per cent.; or 3 percent. extra. 
With the price at 2s. 5d., we have a right to 13} per cent. I think 
I may say something further on this point of dividend. At first a 
great deal of antagonism was manifested towards gas companies, because 
of their supposed high dividends. The rating people throw it in our faces. 
They say: “ You are paying 13 per cent. dividend ;" and the public say 
the same thing. It may not be generally known that since 1876 this Com- 
pany has not issued any new capital except by auction. Wearecompelled 
to sell our stock by auction: and therefore, instead of a purchaser having 
13 per cent., if he bought it at the present price of £260, he would only get 
5 percent. That is the absolute charge on the capital to the consumer, 
because the premium goes into the business for new works, and does not 
bear any dividend. Since 1876 this has been the case with us. Moreover, 
during the last five or six years or so, we have raised all the additional 
capital, as required, by debentures—by mortgaging the property, in fact. 
I have said that it is not quite clear whether we are entitled with the price 
at 2s. 5d. per 1000 feet, to pay an increased dividend for part of a year ; 
but certainly if we had sold gas at 2s. 5d. for the whole year, we should 
have had a right to } per cent. more dividend. The Directors, however, 
do not favour that. We are at present rather in favour of reducing the 
price of gas to consumers than increasing the dividend ; and I think that 
is the best policy for the Company to pursue. On this question I believe 
we are all of one mind. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

The Dervty-CHammMAN (Mr. John Mews) moved—“ That a dividend at 
the rate of 13 per cent. per annum be now declared, and that such dividend, 
with the exception of the sum of £500, be apportioned amongst the three 
classes of stock, as prescribed by the Scheme of Amalgamation, 1880, and 
that the warrants be transmitted to the registered addresses of the share- 
holders by post.” 

Mr. R. Oa seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The Cuarrman said the next business was the re-election of the Directors 
retiring by rotation (Captain T. B. Heathorn and Mr. Simpson Rostron). 
He observed that Captain Heathorn had been a Director of the Company 
for many years; and it would be exceedingly disappointing if the share- 
holders did not re-elect him unanimously. The name of Heathorn had 
been associated with the Company almost from its formation; and they 
were indebted to the father of Captain Heathorn for having initiated the 
system by which they were enabled to purchase their coals cheaper. He 
had much pleasure in proposing that Captain Heathorn be re-elected. 

Mr. SopEN seconded the motion, which was carried nem. con. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. R. O. Warts, Mr. 
Simpson Rostron was re-elected to his seat at the Board. t 

Mr. SHanp proposed, and Mr. SopEN seconded, that the retiring Auditor 
(Mr. C. Mortimer) be re-elected. 

The motion having been carried, 

‘The CuarrMan said: I have now great pleasure in putting before you 
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another resolution, which is alluded to in the last paragraph of the report. 
The motion I have to propose is— That the salary of the Secretary be 
increased £200 per annum from the Ist of January last.” I may say, 
gentlemen, that the salary of the Secretary rests entirely with the share- 
holders, and they have to fix it; but the Directors have the appointment 
of that officer. The Directors feel it to be their duty to lead the share- 
holders in this matter, because naturally they know better than any one 
else what is the nature of the services rendered by the Secretary. I can 
only say, as I have said before in this room, that a more excellent Secre- 
tary, or a man more thoroughly fitted for the duties than Mr. Bush could 
not be found for the office. It is therefore the unanimous wish of the 
Board that this resolution should be laid before you. 

Mr. Mass said he had much pleasure in seconding the motion; for, how- 
ever well the shareholders were represented by the Board, he was quite 
sure that unless they had a good Secretary they would not get on very 
satisfactorily. He had no doubt thata very great deal depended on Mr. 
Bush. As far as he (Mr. Mase) could understand the figures, it seemed to 
him that the Company, with all their expenses, were something like £3000 
better than they were in the previous year; and he had no doubt that the 
increased business involved a large additional amount of labour on the 
Secretary. 

The motion was yp | agreed to. 

The Secretary: I feel that I should be wanting in all right feeling if I 
allowed this vote to pass in silence. I desire, therefore, to thank you very 
briefly, but not the less sincerely, for the addition you have made to my 
salary. To our Chairman and tothe gentleman who seconded the pro- 
posal, I desire to = my sincere thanks for the kind remarks they 
made regarding me, and I only hope I deserve them. 

On the motion of Mr. SHanp, seconded by Mr. SopeEn, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman and Directors for the way in which they had 
eonducted the business of the Company during the half year. 

The Cuareman : I can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, it is the earnest 
desire of the Board to do their best for the Company. We take a 
real interest in its wean aga 4 and we try to do what is best for it as if it 
were our own business. It is not fair, however, that all the thanks 
should be passed to the Directors without acknowledging the services of 
those to whom the ee gee d is very largely due. I have said before, 
as I say again (I will not say anything about my brother) that a large 
amount of responsibility and anxiety in conducting the business of the 
Company rests on the engineering staff generally. We are thoroughly 
satisfied with the manner in which they discharge their duty. With 
regard to the other part of the staff, we are just as well pleased with 
Mr. Bush and those who work under him; and I ask you to give them 
all a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. TuRNER seconded the motion, which was passed nem. con. 

The Enerneer (Mr. Frank Livesey) said that, on behalf of himself and 
those included in the resolution, he beg; to thank the shareholders 
very heartily for the vote. As far as the engineering staff was con- 
cerned, they all worked very hard; and the engineers of the various 
stations were all doing their best to reduce the cost of manufacture, and 
the works placed under their charge were maintained in thoroughly good 
condition. 

The Secretary also briefly acknowledged the vote. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





LIVERPOOL UNITED GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Tues- 
day—Mr. E, Lawrence in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. P, F. Garnett) presented the Directors’ report, in 
which they recommended the declaration of dividends at the rate of 10 
and 7 per cent. per annum on the consolidated and new stocks of the Com- 
pany for the six months ending Dec. 31 last. The requirements of the 
Company rendering it desirable that further capital should be raised, the 
Directors proposed that this should be done by the creation and issue of 
the remainder of the stock authorized by the Act of 1882, and a portion of 
the stock sanctioned by the Act of 1886. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, said there was 
nothing in the nature of the Company’s operations that called for any 
specialcomment. He thought he might venture to say that everything 
was going on as satisfactorily as they could possibly desire—they were 
progressing very smoothly and quietly. Naturally, there was always a 
desire to know whether the progress of electricity had in any way inter- 
fered, or was likely to interfere, with the Company. As they knew, it was 
a very difficult question to dogmatize upon; and it was impossible to tell 
what the future of electricity might be. So far as regarded the present, 
there was nothing in it, or in the progress it had made or was making, to 
cause them the slightest uneasiness with regard to the property they held 
in the Company. No doubt the Electric Supply Association had obtained 
certain privileges from the Corporation, and were setting to work with a 
greater amount of energy than perhaps had been manifested before in the 
city. Doubtless there were many cases—particularly in large buildings— 
where electricity would, to some extent, take the place of gas. But this 
was only to a very limited degree, and need not cause them the slightest 
uneasiness. The bulk of their consumption would go on, whatever the 
position of electricity might be; at all events, until electricity assumed 
some financial position which it did not at present, and, so far as they 
could see, was not likely for some time to hold. He thought it wasa 
fact, borne out by circumstances they had witnessed, that the use 
of electricity caused a greater desire for brilliancy of illumination, 
and consequently tended to increase the consumption of gas. So 
that if electricity did in some measure supplant gas, at all events 
it would give a greater demand for the supply of gas. There 
were, however, a great many purposes for which gas was used for which 
electricity never could be employed. Whatever the future of electricity 
might be, the manufacture and consumption of gas were destined to go 
on side by side with electricity; and he had not the slightest doubt that 
gas would in the future hold its own as satisfactorily as it did now. 
With regard to their own concern, he thought he might venture to say 
that every effort had been made, and he believed with considerable success, 
by their Engineer (Mr. W. King) to effect the greatest possible economy 
in working ; and there was no doubt this was telling from year to year on 
their finances, and enabled them to maintain the supply of gas in Liver- 
pool at a price which was very low considering the ale of the article, 
and at a time when they might have expected (and as he had warned 
the public once or twice) to be called upon to raise the charge owing to 
the decline that had taken place in the value of residuals. Up to the 
present time they had been able to hold their own, although last year 
there was a slight deficiency, and they had to dip into the reserve fund 
for a small amount to pay their dividend. Yet for the present year 
everything pointed to the fact that: hey would earn their dividend; 
therefore they were going on with the same price of gas that they h 
been charging for the last 18 months. This he hoped would be satis- 
factory to the public, because they might rest assured that everything 
would be done by the Company to keep tlie gas down to the lowest price 





consistent with what was due to those who had invested their money in 
the concern. 

The Derury-Cuarmuan (Mr. H. B. Gilmour) seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to. 

The Cuarrman next proposed that a dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordi. 
nary stock, and 34 per cent. on the 7 per cent. stock be declared for the 
half year ending Dec. 31, 1887. 

The motion was carried ; and this concluded the business of the ordinary 
meeting. ? 

Subsequently an extraordinary general meeting was held, for the purpose 
of sanctioning the creation of new stock. 

The Cuarrman explained that by degrees the capital they had already 
raised was being absorbed in the works they were erecting ; and, of course 
a considerable amount of spare capital was absolutely necessary to carry 
on the business. They had managed this very satisfactorily for some time 
past, by borrowing money from their bankers; but they felt the time had 
come for them to call up a little more capital, and so be independent, 
They were not proposing to raise a large amount—probably £50,000 was 
all » would offer for auction, as this might be sufficient for their re. 
quirements for some time tocome. He then proposed that the Directors 
should be authorized to raise the sum of £12,414, the balance of capital 
authorized by the Company’s Act of 1882, and the sum of £80,000 additional 
new stock sanctioned by the Act of 1886. 

Mr. Grumour seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

The CHarrMAN next proposed that the new stock should be raised on 
mortgage or by debentures, at the discretion of the Directors; and the 
motion was carried. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman, and the proceed. 
ings closed. 


CAGLIARI GAS AND WATER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last ‘I'uesday, 
at the London Offices, No, 3, Lothbury, E.C.—Mr. Joun Arp, M.P., in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Rod. Mackay) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the 
year ending Dec. 31 last—a summary of which appeared in the Jouryan 
last week, p. 334—were taken as read. 

The CHarrMan said it became his duty to make a few remarks in refer. 
ence to the report and accounts, which the Directors had much pleasure 
in submitting. He mentioned, in the first —_ that the accounts were 
only signed by one of the Auditors (Mr. H. Bishop), in consequence of the 
absence of Mr. Coe in the South of France for the benefit of his health, 
The duty of the Directors during the past year had been to do everything 
in their power to promote the welfare of the Company ; and they believed 
they vet entirely succeeded in all respects. First of all, the Board took 
credit to themselves for having maintained those kindly feelings of 
friendship with the authoritities which they believed was all-important 
to ensure the continued success of the Company. In this connection, he 
must read the last paragraph in the report they had received from their 
Manager at Cagliari (Mr. Simmelkjér), He said: “I am happy to be able 
to state that our friendly relations with the authorities have not been 
disturbed in any way during the year; on the contrary, we are on the 
most friendly terms with all of them.” This they looked to as being their 
first duty, because although by their efforts they might be able at the 
moment to get some little monetary advantage (which, of course, would be 
pleasant to the shareholders to receive) the Board had always felt, and 
they continued to feel, that by maintaining the confidence of the autho- 
rities in the city they would more surely keep up those dividends which 
it had always been a pleasure to the Board to secure in the interests 
of the shareholders. The next point they had to consider was 
the maintenance of the condition of the works. This had been done. In 
regard to the water-works, it was well known by all the shareholders that 
not only were they in perfect order, but during the last few years they had 
also increased the necessities of the supply by erecting new filters and by 
carrying out such works as were necessary to give a supply of water to the 
poorer districts through which the Company's main passed on its way to 
Cagliari. Then as regards the gas-works, they had given some assistance 
in fittings to encourage the consumption ; and they had also recently built 
a new coal-store, which had proved of vast benefit to the works. Asa 
result of their operations in the past year, they had again to record an in- 
crease in the consumption of gas; and having regard to the geueral 
depression which, he believed, existed almost over the whole world, and 
which had been especially felt at Cagliari during the year, in consequence 
of the failures of the banks, the fact that they had experienced an increase 
must be looked upon as eminently satisfactory. They had also the satisfac- 
tion of referring to the reduction of the leakage, which was 30 per cent. 
less than it was in the previous year. In addition to these matters, it 
would, he was sure, be pleasing to the shareholders to know that the 
Directors did not fail, even in Cagliari, in expressing their loyalty. They 
authorized their Manager to give illuminations and make other arrange- 
ments which would add greatly to the position of the Company in the city; 
and he believed they had done so, and had pleased the authorities and the 
residents generally. During the time of the great distress in the district, 
the Board also felt that they would be giving effect to the shareholders 
wishes, as they followed their own, in allowing Mr. Simmelkjér, within 
reasonable limits, to assist those who were suffering and poor by organiz- 
ing a soup kitchen at the gas-works, and there help was given of 
incalculable benefit to the poorer people of the city. Proceeding, he 
said he was glad to note that on the present occasion, as last year, they 
had not only maintained the dividend they had so regularly paid, but 
they had been able to offer the shareholders a further bonus, which they 
trusted their exertions would enable them to continue for many years. He 
also desired to refer to what had occurred during the past few_years 1" 
reference to the financial condition of the Company. They had paid of 
the debentures which had been previously issued—a total of £7200. They 
had also created a sinking fund, reserve fund, and a special reserve fund, 
all of which up to the present time amounted to rather more than £9000; 
and they carried forward from the present accounts, after paying the divi- 
dend and bonus, a balance of £4905 for future purposes. He thought from 
these figures that the financial position of the Company was eminently 
satisfactory, because these reserve funds would be more than sufficient, 
when the concession lapsed, to return to the shareholders not only the 
original amount that , embarked in the undertaking, but a balance 
beyond. This period was, of course, happily far distant. It would be some 
60 years before this could arise; but at the same time the present share- 
holders would have the satisfaction of knowing that, while they joined in 
the prosperity of the Company with those who would follow them, even- 
tually their money would be safe and returned to them. It might, be 
thought, be well if he explained how the Board had dealt with the sums 
which had been put aside from year to year for these special funds. As 
far as it was in their power to do so, and while there were but few u0- 
allotted shares, the Board considered it would be to the interest of the 
Company to invest the money and secure these shares; and as they had 
risen so much lately, it had added considerably to the interest of these 
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fonds. Again, the Directors for the time being had thought it a wise 
jnvestment for these funds to put a certain amount in Italian stock, which 
returned to them something like 5 per cent. The Board believed that in 
thus placing money in Italian securities, they paid not only a compliment 
to the country where the Company’s works were situated, but secured an 
investment which was at all events equal to that of the Company itself. 
He should have mentioned, when speaking of the desire of the Directors 
to assist the authorities in every way in their power, that as regards the 
supply of gas to Cagliari the charge was 6s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, whereas 
by the concession they were allowed to charge 8s. 9d. and 10s. 4d. per 1000 
feet; and he might further say that the reduction was made entirely upon 
the responsibility of the Directors, and without any request being made 
to them by the authorities. The belief of the Board was that, by keeping 
the price of gas down as low as they reasonably could to secure a fair 
return to the shareholders, they would encourage the consumption of gas. 
He then went on to refer to a visit which one of the Directors - F. W. 
Blunt) had recently paid to Cagliari, and afterwards spoke of the high 
appreciation in which the Board held the services of their Manager, 
Secretary, and staff generally. He concluded by moving—‘“ That the 
report of the Directors to the shareholders, and the statement of accounts 
for the year to the 3lst of December, 1887, as submitted, be and they are 
hereby approved and adopted.” 

Mr. F. WiGan seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bivyt, at the request of the Chairman, made a few remarks respect- 
ing his visit to Cagliari; observing that he considered it was always 
useful, when one had to deal with business of a special character like 
theirs, that one should know the spot where the works were situated. The 
journey was not quite so easy as he anticipated; and therefore he could 
understand that the Directors found it rather difficult to visit the placeoften. 
He was extremely gratified with all he saw at Cagliari ; the works certainly 
were, as he supposed they would be, in an exceedingly good condition— 
indeed, the dam across the valley was as fine a piece of work of its kind as 
could, he ventured to think, be seen anywhere. The water-works in the 
town were very sound ; and Mr. Simmelkjér said he had very little trouble 
in maintaining them. The gas-works were less portentous and more 
straightforward than the water-works. They were very compact, and 
situated in the best part of the city for the purpose; being near the port 
where the coals were brought in. The consumption of gas was much more 
general than he expected to find it. As he supposed the shareholders were 
aware, there had been a good deal of competition with petroleum, which 
it was not easy to beat out of the field. He thought the principal exten- 
sion of gas now would be more among the small shops and the residential 
parts of the town. The streets of Cagliari were better lighted than those 
of London, as far as the number of lamps were concerned ; and the whole 
place was admirably illuminated. He concluded by speaking of the high 
—_ in which he found their Manager was held by oi dese of residents 
in the city. 

Captain J. WaLRonD CLARKE remarked that the report the Directors had 
presented to the shareholders was very satisfactory. The observations 
made by Mr. Blunt he considered highly gratifying, as was also the state- 
ment of the Chairman in regard to the reserve and sinking funds. 

Mr. R. S. GaRpINER congratulated the Board on the successful working 
of the Company during the past year. He was very glad indeed to hear 
the Chairman lay such stress upon the friendly relations which had been 
established and maintained with the Municipality of Cagliari. He might 
claim to have some little knowledge of the influence that kindly relations 
with Municipal Authorities had upon the results of one’s undertaking. 
He would also congratulate the Board particularly upon the very low 
percentage of gas unaccounted for. It spoke volumes for the manner in 
which the works were originally constructed that, with the very small 
amount they expended in the maintenance of the mains, the leakage stood 
as low as 44 per cent. 

The motion was then carried. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman seconded by Mr. Wiaan, the following 
resolution was agreed to:—‘‘ That the interim payment on account of 
dividend on the 15th of August last be and is hereby confirmed, and that 
adividend for the half year to the 3lst of December, 1837, at the rate of 
Sper cent. per annum and a bonus of ds. per share, less income-tax, be 
declared payable on and after the 27th of February, 1888.” 

‘The two Directors retiring by rotation (Messrs. J. J. Barrow and F. 
Wigan) were unanimously re-elected, on the motion of the CHarRMAN, 
seconded by Mr. J. ORWELL Parties; and Messrs. K. O. Coe aud H. 
Bishop were subsequently elected Auditors for the ensuing year, on the 
motion of Mr. Tooru, seconded by Mr. GaRDINER. 

The usual complimentary vote to the Chairman and Directors concluded 
the meeting. 





CHESTERFIELD WaTER AND Gas Compaxy.—The net profit realized by 
this Company in the half-year ending Dec. 31 last was £4530 ; being £484 
more than in the corresponding six months of 1886. The dividend 
declared at the meeting last Friday made the return equal to 5 per cent. 
for the year on the ordinary capital. 


E.ectric Licntine in ExeTeR.—Last Tuesday evening, at a largely 
attended meeting held in Exeter, when a lecture was delivered by Mr. é J. 
Wharton on “ Electricity as an Illuminant and also as a Motive Power,” 
resolutions were passed in favour of permanently adopting the electric light 
for the illumination of the streets, and of forming a local company for sup- 
plying the city on the Thomson-Houston system. 


Tue Opposition To THE LoneTon WaTER Bitu.—The Town Council of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme and the Wolstanton and Burslem Rural Sanitary 
Authority last week decided to oppose the Longton Corporation Water 
Bill; and the decision of the Fenton Local Board to take similar action 
was confirmed by the ratepayers at a general meeting held on Tuesday. 
The object of the Bill, it will be remembered, is the compulsory transfer 
from the Staffordshire Potteries Water Company to the Corporation, of 
the Meir reservoir and pumping station, and the Longton section of the 
Company’s undertaking. 

Tue Proposep TRANSFER OF THE NewPpoRT WaTER-WoRKS TO THE 
CorPoration.—An extraordinary meeting of the shareholders of the New- 
port Water Company was held last Wednesday, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the provisions of the Bill now before Parliament to authorize 
the Corporation of Newport to purchase the undertaking of the New- 

rt Water Company, and for other purposes. The Chairman (Mr. J. 

Wrence) presided, and moved a resolution approving the agreement be- 
tween the Company and the Corporation. Mr. Farr seconded the motion. 
Mr. F. F, Cartwright (Clifton) and Mr. Swann (Bristol) took strong excep- 
tion to the agreement, on the ground that the preference shareholders had 
hot been satisfactorily dealt with; and said it was their intention to op- 
pose the Bill in Parliament. After a long discussion, the resolution was 
carried with about 10 dissentients. Upon this Mr. Cartwright de- 
panded a poll. A large number of proxies had been sent in; and it was 
‘ound that 1602 voted for the agreement, 871 against. In spite of this, 
wi an said he should oppose the Bill on behalf of preference 

ers. 





TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Satur- 
day, at the Offices, Tottenham—Mr, G. Gripper in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Randall) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, it was agreed to take as read the Directors’ report and the 
accounts for the half year ending Dec. 31 last. The receipts during the 
six months amoun to £27,077 4s. 7d., and the expenditure to £19,790. 
The sum available for division was £9075 18s. 7d.; of which amount the 
dividends declared will absorb £5533 17s. 5d.—leaving £3542 1s. 2d. to be 
carried forward. 

The Cuarran said that, before moving the first resolution, he wished 
to make a few observations on the report and accounts. The Directors 
came before the shareholders on the present occasion with a very short 
report; and he thought it was a happy thing they could do so. The 
accounts were progressing in a satisfactory manner. The business of the 
Company was increasing at about the same ratio as it had been doing for 
some time—that was at the rate of something like 6 per cent. Nothing 
special had occurred in the past six months; and everything had gone 
on smoothly, and to the Directors and the staff very satisfactorily. It 
would be in the recollection of those who were present at the last meeting 
that he (the Chairman) referred to the 15-inch main they were laying 
down, and which they had not then brought into use. It had since Coon 
completed from the High Road to Wood Green; and it had fully answered 
the expectation of the Board. The Wood Green people had not formerly 
a sufficient supply of gas; and they had several complaints to this effect. 
Now the residents there complained that they were burning more gas 
than they cared to. With regard to the coals, it would be seen from the 
accounts that they cost Sed. per ton less than in the previous half 
year. He also announced at the last meeting that they had decided to 
sell their coke by weight instead of by measure ; and they had done so since. 
The change had proved eminently successful. They broke the coke, and 
sold it by weight through the gates to individuals, instead of disposing of 
it to merchants; and they found their trade increasing week by week—a 
very large quantity being supplied in this way,into consumers’ houses. 
Sulphate was realizing a better price ; and the residuals were selling very 
freely, at slightly improved rates, with the exception of tar, which remained 
very much the same as previously. They had taken to the credit of 
the insurance fund this half year £600 (being at the rate of 4 per cent. on 
the capital), which they were empowered to do. Last half year they did 
not carry anything to the insurance fund, as they had a pinch to pay the 
dividend without trenching upon the undivided profits. Besides adding 
this £600 to the insurance fund, they were able this half year to carry 
some £300 to the undivided balance—a very greatly improved position. 
Instead of being about £900 less than their dividend, they were this sum 
to the good; making their position nearly £1800 different. He concluded 
by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. J. Matcotm seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. Low asked if the Chairman would explain the item “lighting and 
repairs, £477 ’’"—how much was for lighting, and how much for repairs. 
Then on the other side of the accounts he did not see any credit for what 
they received from the Local Board for lighting the lamps. 

Mr. Moore remarked that he supposed the payment of the Local Board 
was included in the ordinary consumption under the head of “ Sale of gas.”’ 
In his opinion, there was nothing in the report but what they could con- 
gratulate one another upon. As to the 6} per cent. increase in the gas- 
rental, they could only use the old-fashioned word “ satisfactory.” If they 
could see their way to further reduce the price of gas—that, however, was 
a question for the Directors, and not for the shareholders—it would be a 
step in the right direction. He did not think they had anything to fear 
from the electric light, but the question they had to consider was the use 
of oil for illuminating purposes; and they must direct their attention to 
reducing the consumption of oil, and putting gas inits place. He regarded 
the step taken by the Directors in ee to coke as a good one; because 
it brought the consumer and the producer nearer together, and destroyed 
the wsidiiomen. 

The Cuarrman, replying to Mr. Low's question as to the amount paid by 
the Local Board for lighting and repairing, said this sum of £477 was & 
charge against the Company ; credit being given on the other side of the 
account for the amount received from the Local Board. This item was for 
wages and repairing. With regard to Mr Moore's observations, he might 
say the reduction in the price charged for gas was a matter which the 
Directors always had under consideration; and although they could not 
make any announcement this half year, they were progressing towards 
that point. They would goon carefully until they could again drop the 
price and at the same time maintain the dividend. 

The motion was then unanimously carried. 

Mr. Corset WoopaLt, C.E., moved the declaration of dividends for the 
half year at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum upon the original capital, 
and of 8 per cent. per annum on the new ordinary capital, both less 
income-tax. He remarked that it was satisfactory to propose this resolu- 
tion, because the dividend itself was a good one, and also because, as the 
Chairman had announced, they had earned the money wherewith to pay 
it. In the two preceding half years, although a dividend of a like amount 
was paid, the money earned was not quite sufficient to cover it; but the 
growth in the business, and the slow increase in the value of the products, 
had enabled them this half year to overtake the deficiency, and to convert 
it into a balance on the right side. He was sure he was echoing what 
the Chairman said in answer to the honourable proprietor, that there 
was no way in which the Directors would like to see the advancement 
of the prosperity of the Company marked more than by reducing the price 
of gas. 

Sir H. E. Cartwricut, in seconding the motion, said he thought the 
result of the past a working proved that the Directors were 
justified in the previous half year in recommending the usual dividends, 
although they had to call upon the reserve profits in order to make 
up the required amount. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. * 

Mr. D. Forp Gopparp, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, observed that it was very satisfactory to be connected with 
a Company that was not only doing a thoroughly good business, but 
was earning and paying good dividends. It was still further a matter 
of congratulation that they had a Board of Directors who gave their close 
attention to the concern, so as to make it keep up with the times. There 
was a sort of general impression that whenonce a gas company was started, 
and was paying dividends, it required very little lookingafter. This was a 
great pak ws ty as the Tottenham Company would find out if there was not 
a good staff of Directors to see that the whole of the work was carried out 
properly. 

Mr. Low seconded the motion, and it was carried nem. con. ; 

The Cuarrman briefly acknowledged the compliment on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues. 

On the motion of Mr. J. L. Cuapman, seconded by Mr. A. Ricmanrps, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the Auditors (Messrs. A. Nicol and A. H. Baynes). 

Mr. Nicot, in reply, mentioned that during the half year, the consumy- 
tion of gas was equal to that for the whole of the year 1580; so that im 
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seven years the make of gas had just doubled; and, notwithstanding this 
increase, the books were more correctly kept. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the officers and staff of the Com- 
pany for their zealous services during the six months, on the motion of 
the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. Matcotm. 

Mr. A. G. Hounsuam, in supporting the motion, remarked that he was 
delighted to see that the arrears owing to the Company from consumers 
amounted to only £66 to the end of December. This was evidence of 
extremely g management. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Randall) and the Encrneer (Mr. W. H. H. 
Broadberry) having returned thanks on behalf of their respective depart- 
ments, the proceedings terminated. 


CROYDON COMMERCIAL GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Wed- 
ew at the Offices, Katherine Street, Croydon—Mr. C. Newron in the 
chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. J. Russell) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the past 
half year were taken as read. The revenue account showed that the 
receipts for the half year amounted to £37,116 183. 5d., and the expenditure 
to £26,187 19s.; leaving a balance to be carried to the net revenue account 
of £10,928 19s. 5d. The amount available for dividend was £16,327 2s. 9d. 

The CHarrman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
he thought that the Directors were justly entitled to congratulate the 
shareholders upon the continued prosperity of the Company. This was 
well shown by the increase in the quantity of the gas sold during the half 
year; amounting to about 74 million cubic feet over the corresponding 
— of 1886. eee ae continued low price of residuals (very 
ittle in advance of that which they received from them in the preceding 
year), and notwithstanding, too, the reduction that they had made in the 
price of gas for a part of the half year, the Board hoped that the prosperit 
which they had hitherto had the pleasure of reporting would be continued. 
In justification of this, he might mention that the increase up to the pre- 
sent time had been maintained. He noticed that the number of new 
meters fixed in the half year—indicating some prospect of an increased use 
of gas—had been 116. There had also been 45 new lamps fixed; and the 
number of cooking and heating stoves sold had been 126, and let on hire 
51. These he anticipated would consume a large additional quantity of 
gas in the summer months, when the Company were best able to provide 
it. The Directors not only wished to sell the gas at as low a figure as they 
possibly could consistently with the interests of the shareholders, but they 
also desired to ~~ it as pure and of as high an illuminating power as 
they were able. he various reports of the Gas Examiner of the Corpo- 
ration were of the usual stereotyped character, and testified on every 
occasion that the gas had been above the quality required by the Act of 
Parliament. He wassure that the efforts of the Engineer (Mr. J. W. Helps) 
would be devoted to apenas from the coal he carbonized as much gas 
of good quality as he possibly could. When the negotiations for the 
transfer of the works to the Corporation were in progress, £2500 of 
debentures fell due ; and it was thought advisable by the Directors that 
they should not be renewed popes these negotiations. These, however, 
having now been finally settled, to enable the Company to have sufficient 
working capital, instead of selling shares (which would require a larger 
amount of interest than debentures), the Board intended issuing £2500 of 
debentures in place of the £2500 that had been paid off. With regard to 
the accounts, these showed that the capital had not been increased. It 
had been stationary now for some few years; and the Directors hoped it 
would continue so. Their works were in such a satisfactory condition 
that they would require very little outlay (except, of course, for new mains) 
to enable them to supply a large quantity of gas above that they were now 
sending out. With regard to the revenue, notwithstanding the reduction 
alluded to of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet during the last quarter, the rental 
had amounted to about £787 in excess of the corresponding half of last 
year. The amount derived from the residuals was, of course, rather more; 

rtly owing to the improvement in the price of sulphate, but sarin sc | 

m the larger quantity obtained through more coal being carbonized. 
There was a small increase also in the rental for meters and stoves. The 
result of the half-year’s working was to enable them to carry forward £1000 
beyond the sum required for dividend; and with the £300 that jx d 
brought from the previous six months, there was £1300 beyond that whic 
they carried forward in 1886 to enable them to meet any deficiency that 
might arise at the end of the present half year, consequent on the reduction 
of the price of gas to 3s., which would take upwards of £2000 off their 
revenue. 

Mr. W. Hystop seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. Mean, the prescribed 
dividends were declared, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on_ the 
capital of £51,600, and of 7 per cent. per annum on the capital of £137,500 ; 
and an additional dividend (under the sliding scale) at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum on the several classes of shares—all less income-tax. 

The Directors retiring by rotation (Messrs. H. J. Vlose, W. Hyslop, and 
H. Palfrey Stephenson) were re-elected. 

Mr. CLosz, in acknowledging his re-election, said that he joined the 
direction in 1848 or 1849 ; and had been connected with the Company since 
the year after its formation. The Company was a very poor thing indeed 
then. The rental was only about £6000 a year; and the price of the gas 
was 7s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Auditor retiring by rotation (Mr. J. C. Benwell) was unanimously 
re-elected. 

Mr. J. Petton then moved the following resolution of which he had 
given notice :—“ That upon each of the present Directors ceasing to hold 
office, the remuneration paid to the Directors be from time to time reduced 
to such an amount as will allow to each new Director the annual sum of 
£100, and no more; the present Directors continuing to receive the same 
remuneration as heretofore.” In support of his motion, he argued that 
£1600 was too large a sum to pay for the management of a Company of 
that size, and quoted figures from “ Field’s Analysis ” to show that while 
the Companies he mentioned were managed at about 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas sold, the Croydon Company cost over ld. 

The Cuatrman said this was a question for future legislation ; and the 
resolution, if passed, would not bind future shareholders. It would be 
just as competent, on any vacancy arising in the directorate, for the 
shareholders to elect a Director to fill it, and award him any sum they 
thought fit for his services. 

A ay discussion ensued, and in the course of it, 

Mr. Hamonp moved, as an amendment—“ That the question of remune- 
ration of the Directors and their number be referred to the Board of 
Directors for them to consider and report at the next February meeting of 
the shareholders; and should any vacancy occur on the Board, this meet- 
ing respectfully requests them not to fill up the same in the interim.” 

The amendment was subsequently carried by 20 votes to 3; a large 
number of shareholders abstaining from voting. 

A vote of thanks tothe Chairman and Directors terminated the pro- 
ceédings. 








BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE Gas UNDERTAKING—THE LIGHTING oF Courts, 

At the Meeting of the Birmingham Town Council last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. M. Pollack) in the chair—the Gas Committee’s report and 
accounts for the past year, the principal portions of which were given jp 
the JourNAL last week, were sonentee. 

Alderman Hart moved—“ That the sum of £25,772 19s. 4d., being the 
balance of the profits of the Gas Department for the year 1887, be appro. 
 apeee to the credit of the improvement rate for that year.” He said that 
ast year the Committee were divided as to whether the increase in the 
price of gas should be 2d. or 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Had the 2d. agreed 
upon been realized on what, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
been the trading of 1887, it would have produced about £28,000. Several 
causes had operated, however, to diminish this amount. There had been, 
first, the matter of the 5 per cent. interest. Then, on the quantity of gas 
consumed for public lighting only 1d. advance had been realized. Next, in 
every year there were sure to be a number of consumers who s0 increased 
their consumption as to reach the quantity entitling them to a lower rate 
of charge. Hence the department had received only £24,500 by the advance, 
But the natural augmentation of consumption having been only 28 per 
cent. instead of 4 per cent. as estimated, £9000 only had been added to the 
revenue; and the receipts would have fallen off had it not been that, 
instead of a drop of £10,600 in the receipts for residuals, the decrease had 
been somewhat less than £5000. There had been an increase in the sale 
of coke; while sulphate of ammonia was worth about £2 more per ton 
than when the Committee prepared their estimate. The net result was 
that the receipts of the department had been practically the same as the 
Committee had estimated—viz., £29,104 more than in 1886. Explaining 
several items on the debtor side of the account, Alderman Hart said the 
increase in the cost of coals was due to the additional quantity carbonized 
to provide for an increased consumption. A diminution in the value of 
spent material, such as oxide of iron, accounted for one item in which there 
had been a falling off. Salaries and wages must be taken together, for a 
number of foremen who were paid monthly, and who formerly appeared on 
the wages account, were now treated as receiving salaries; so that the 
apparent increase in salaries really was an increase in wages, due to an 
extra quantity of coals having been dealt with. A sum of £69,066 15s, 8d, 
had been spent on repairs and the maintenance of works. This was a larger 
amount than last year, because expenditure on this head had been kept 
down while the department was passing through bad times. After com- 
menting upon some of the smaller items of the revenue account, Alder- 
man Hart said the summary might be presented as follows :—Increased 
receipts for gas ascompared with last year, less residuals, in round figures, 
£29,000. Of that sum, £8000 a: hee § in the amount reported as profit, 
reducing it to £21,000, which had been thus appropriated: Extra coals, 
£4000; extra purifying, £2000; increased wages, £1200; increased cost of 
repairs, maintenance, &c., £13,000 ; increased cost of meters, £750 ; interest 
on capital, £1000; management expenses, £2000 ; contribution to sick fund, 
£300; public illuminations, £300; and £1200 on fittings account. These 
together reached £26,500. Then they had to deduct the saving by the 
transfer of public lamps £1300, £600 under the head of law, and £3200 under 
the head of bad debts; making together £5150. It was thus shown how the 
£21,000 referred to had been disposed of. After the gross profit of £126,258 
had been applied to those matters which had claims upon it, the balance was 
the sum named in the resolution—£25,772 19s. 4d. He would have liked to 
compare the year 1887 with the years 1877 and 1882; but he would confine 
himself to the latter. The year 1882was the one when they received the 
highest return for residuals—when the Gas Department made its largest 
profits ; but the cost of coal per ton was practically the same in 1882 as in 1887, 
and therefore the years might fairly be compared. In 1882 the profit repor- 
ted to the Council was £59,000. The receipts from residuals covered the 
entire cost of coal. Last year, after deducting the amount received from 
residuals, the coal cost 54d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. In 1882 gas was 
sold at 2s. 3d., 2s. 5d., 2s. 7d., and 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; last year 
only 2s. 3d., 2s. 5d., and 2s. 7d. were charged, and a consumer obtained a 
reduction after using a much smaller quantity. In 1882 the average net 
price of gas per 1000 feet was 2s. 43d.; in 1887, 2s. 23d. This difference of 
14d. per 1000 cubic feet meant £22,000 less in receipts, anda corresponding 
benefit in relief of the rates and of the cost to the consumer. The £78,000 
extra cost of coal resulting from the reduced price of residuals, added to 
the £22,000 arising from the reduced price of gas, totalled up to £100,000. 
This sum would have been added to the £127,000 profit reported for last 
oy if the net price of coal had remained as in 1882, and the price of gas 

ad not been reduced. Now, it was clear that if the consumption in 1882 


had equalled that for 1887, the profit in the former year would have been 
£74,000. By deducting this from the £127,000, a saving of £53,000 was 


discovered as the result of the labours of the Gas Committee. To put 
it in another way: Had the Committee not made any improvements 
since 1882, they would have been reporting for last year @ loss of £26,000, 
instead of the gain of £127,000. This-sum had been obtained by means 
of economies effected in the management. By the selection of better coal, 
it had been found gem to produce 370 cubic feet of gas more per ton 
of coal carbonized; and this represented a sum of about £10,000, which 
appeared in the comparison given of the value of coal, and was not taken 
into the present account. But of the £53,000 which had been the outcome 
of good management, there had been saved in the cost of manufacture, 
owing to the substitution of machinery for hand labour and to the use of 
regenerative furnaces, &c., a little more than 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, or 4 
sum of £16,000. There had been savings in salaries, distribution charges, 
repairs of meters, lamps, bad debts, &c., of nearly 13d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, or £23,000. The Finance Committee, by obtaining money at lower 
rates of interest, had effected savings in relation to the department which 
amounted to about £14,000 yearly. These figures, though they made up 
the £53,000, did not, however, exhaust the list. The capital aconuss 
amounted in 1882 to £2,128,000, and in 1887 to £2,294,000—an increase ‘ 
72 per cent. It was important to consider how far this additional capita 
had been economically expended. The full benefit of the economy Wo ed 
not be realized until the large buildings which had been erected were! lle 
with plant, and the gas production had advanced nearer to its full limit. 
But whereas in 1882 the productive capacity of the works was 18,817,000 
cubic feet in 24 hours, in 1887 it was 20,500,000 cubic feet; and whereas 
in 1882 the storeage capacity was 18} millions, in 1887 it had increased fo 
30 millions—that was to say, by 64 per cent. In 1882 the greatest weekly 
make was 109 millions; in 1887 it was 120 millions—being an increase 
10 per cent. In 1882 the greatest weekly consumption was 110 millions; 
in 1887 it was 123 millions—an increase of 113 per cent. In 1882 the sale 
in the district now supplied was 2686 million cubic feet; in 1897 it was 
3379 million feet—an increase of 254 per cent. In 1882 the capital be 
pended per 1000 cubic feet was 15s. 8d.; in 1887 it was 13s. 7d. In 1 
they carbonized 302,000 tons of coal, and the capital expenditure w% 
47 1s, 2d. per ton; in 1887 they carbonized 360,000 tons, and the cap! 
expenditure was £6 7s. 8d. per ton—an improvement of 13s. 6d. per tono? 
capital account, albeit they were getting a greater quantity of gas from e8¢ ' 
ton of raw material. When the Corporation should have spent — 
£100,000 more on their present works, the productive capacity would reae 
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963 million cubic feet per diem ; being an increase of 42 per cent. over that 

of 1882. This would render them able to sell 4800 million cubic feet per 

annum—an increase of pod pal cent. over the sale of 1882; while the total 
amount of capital expended would be only 123 per cent. more than in that 
* year. With reference to the quality of the gas, the Council should distin- 
ish between bad gas and a tad light. It might often be observed that 
lights and bad could be seen which were produced from gas sup- 

ied from the same main; and gas could be burned so as to give no light 

at all. It was sometimes the case that pressure was reduced over a - 
ticular area because, unknown to the Committee, some person had put in a 
gas-engine, and gas was taken faster from a main than its diameter would 
allow. Alderman Hart ridiculed the suggestion that the gas as tested was 
of another quality than that supplied to the consumers; and, in conclu- 
sion eel that the Committee had successfully directed a manufactur- 
ing concern under conditions of adversity which, until five years ago, were 
unknown to them. 

Mr. CLaRKE seconded the motion. With regard to the quality of the 
gas, he remarked that if, as Alderman Hart had told them, their fittings 
were all wrong, how was it that they had a good light one day and a bad 
light another with the same fittings ? 

Mr. LancasTER said the quality of the gas fell in the winter from 5 to 
10 per cent. ; and he contended that the testing apparatus used was not 
at all satisfactory. He asked whether or not it was true that the wages 
of the men employed by the Gas Committee had been reduced. In 1877 
the wages came to £40,630 ; and the amount had gradually decreased, until 
in 1887 they were only £33,339. Unless one-fifth of the men had been 
discharged, their wages must have been reduced; while everyone knew 
that the salaries of the officials and clerks had gone up as nearly as possible 
in proportion to the output of gas. During the last three or four years 
the borough had lost £50,000 by the use of regenerative furnaces alone. 
These furnaces were introduced with great éclat ; Alderman Avery stating 
that they would repay their cost in something like two years. They were 
told that there had been no difficulties with these furnaces; but Mr. Hunt 
had stated that he had a great deal of trouble with stopped pipes and 
furnaces burned down—in fact, he said he could hardly go through the 
“catalogue of miseries” he had had to endure. As to the price of coke, 
he found that it had not depreciated in other towns in the enormous ratio 
in which it was said to have done in Birmingham. With regard to the 
uality of the gas, he was pleased to find that it was purer than formerly ; 
though there was still room for improvement. He asked whether the 
£45,000 voted for purifying plant in 1883 had been spent. In conclu- 
sion, he contended that the Committee could never carry on their work 
successfully with the present dual management. They wanted one man, 
who would devote himself to his work, and produce gas of the best quality 
at the lowest possible cost. The dual management was a legacy from an 
old member of the Council—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. He thought it 
would be wise for the Gas Committee to “take the bull by the horns,” 
and get rid of the legacy. Mr. Chamberlain stated that in 14 years’ time 
the income would be £70,000; and if they had only one engineer respon- 
sible for the work, he believed they would realize this sum. 

Mr. GREEN, referring to the alleged increase in the salaries of the officials, 
said the percentage on the output of gas had really diminished. The 
salaries in eleven years had been reduced 0°2d. per 1000 cubic feet—a 
saving of £2800 on the present consumption of gas. 

Mr. GranGER characterized the Gas Department as a special example 
of mismanagement ; the great fault being that they had two Engineers to 
do one man’s work, and that they had been experimenting to show the 
whole country what to avoid. They should insist upon the department 
being placed in charge of one responsible man. 

Mr. Sur Boor expressed the opinion that the “ leakage ” in the accounts 
was due to the enormous number of retorts used in connection with the 
regenerative furnaces. He said he should like a report on the productive 
power of the new retort-houses as contrasted with the old. He believed 
that the old houses compared favourably with the new ones, not only in 
the economy of the working and in the output of gas, but in the quality of 
the residuals. 

Mr. Jacons complained of the price charged for gas, and asked why it 
should be 2s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet in Birmingham, when at Hull it was 
only 2s., and at Sheffield 2s. 2d., though in both these towns the Gas Com- 
panies paid dividends of 10 per cent. They charged far more for the gas 
in Birmingham than in other places, and yet they only made a small profit 
of £25,000, which was given to the Improvement Committee. He objected 
to the Corporation having a retail department for the supply of gas fittings 
and appliances ; and contended that it was unfair to use the ratepayers’ 
money in competing with the ratepayers who were small shopkeepers. 

t. JaRvis remarked that the ratepayers were of opinion that it was 
unwise of the Council to attempt to compete with private traders. 

Alderman Avery said he did not find fault with the extent, the variety, 
and the minuteness of the criticisms that had been offered; but they ought 
to endeavour to be accurate in their criticisms. As to the profit made by 
the Committee, there was not only the £25,000 referred to by Mr. Jacobs 
(which was given to the improvement rate, and not to the Improvement 
Committee), there was £9000 a year reduction in public lighting, and 
about £14,000 a year contributed by the Gas Committee to the sinking 
fund ; making altogether about £48,000 a year, which in these times he 
thought was not an insignificant, but a magnificent sum. Those mem- 
bers of the Council who wished for greater contributions to the rates also 
wished for an increase in the wages account—two measures which were 
in direct antagonism. As to the exact amount which gas companies 
could earn, it depended entirely upon local circumstances. It would be 
perfectly idle to make comparisons between Birmingham and Sheffield 
and Hull without a full knowledge of all the circumstances. The history 
of the gas-works purchase in Birmingham was a most impressive and 
satisfactory record. The Gas Department since the acquisition of the 
undertaking by the Corporation had, in the first place, paid out of revenue 
to the reserve and sinking funds £302,664; secondly, they had reduced the 
cost for lighting the public lamps by £9000 per annum; thirdly, the Com- 
mittee had contributed in a direct form to the relief of the rates, for the 
benefit of the ratepayers of Birmingham, £282,000; and, fourthly, they 

handed over to the gas consumers of Birmingham and the district in 
reductions of price, £961,450. Possibly they might ay np the quality, 
and further reduce the price ; but this was what they had done already. 
He thought the Committee had been treated with scant justice. 

Alderman Hart, in reply, said the Committee had been blamed on the 
one hand for not going a enough, and on the other for going too far in 
the Inatter of experiments. Referring to those which had been going on 
at Windsor Street, he said if it were shown that the Claus process of 
purification was a commercial as it had been proved to be a chemical 
Success, it would be wise for the Committee to look closely into the ques- 
tion ; but if they were asked to adopt it, a considerable portion of their 
Plant would be useless. Under these circumstances, he thought it was 
Wisdom on the part of the Committee to “ make haste slowly.” 

€ motion was then carried. 

Alderman Hart then formally moved the approval of the report ; and 

the motion was agreed to. 














Mr. GRANGER next moved—“ That it be an instruction to the General 
Purposes Committee to take into consideration the question of the com- 
pulsory lighting of the courts, terraces, and common stairs, and other 
private ways in the borough, and to take such steps as they may deem 
expedient to obtain powers to enforce such lighting, and to report.” He 
said he thought it was agreed on all hands that the lighting of courts 
ought to be accomplished, In December, 1886, he brought forward a reso- 
lution relating to this matter; and in February, 1887, the General Pur- 
poses Committee presented a report, and his idea was that after the re- 
rt the landlords would see their way to voluntarily light the courts. He 
id not think there were more than 150 courts in the town now lighted, 
notwithstanding the easy terms offered by the Committee. It was neces- 
sary to refer the matter to the General Purposes Committee on account of 
the legal difficulties involved. 

Mr. Loveuton seconded the motion. 

Mr. Oster thought it was only a reasonable demand that the courts 
should be lighted. The Council had already striven to render the lightin 
of the places as little onerous on property owners as possible, and h 
made the most liberal offers to secure the efficient lighting of courts and 
terraces. It was possible that they should be lighted for only six months 
in the year. If this were done, the gas would only cost the owners 11s. 4d. ; 
the hire and maintenance of the lamp andb racket, 6s.—making a total 
of 17s. 4d. per annum perlamp. There would then only be the additional 
cost of laying the service-pipe on the property ; bringing the total to 31s, 4d. 
The average cost of maintenance per lamp was 7s. 6d.; and it was pro- 

osed to do this work for the owners for 6s., whilst the annual cost of 
ighting and extinguishing the lamp—12s. 6d.—the Public Works Com- 
mittee had offered to do free of charge. The public would therefore see 
that the Council had done all they could to afford the owners every in- 
ducement for lighting their courts. He doubted whether the Council had 
the powers referred to; but at any rate there could be no harm in asking 
the General Purposes Committee to look into the matter. 
The motion was carried. 


THE WORCESTER CORPORATION AND THE GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Dispure as To THE Pusiic Ligutinc ConrTract. 


The dispute between the Worcester Town Council and the Gas Com- 
pany respecting the contract for lighting the public lamps has now reached 
an acute stage; and unless matters speedily take a fresh turn there is a 
prospect that the city may be left in darkness. The points on which the 
parties are at issue relate mainly to the testing of the gas and the delega- 
tion of the Council’s powers to the Watch Committee. The Company 
are asked to agree to tests of the gas being made, so to speak, behind their 
backs, and presumably to be used against them on the first occasion. This 
arrangement being opposed to the provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, 1871, would, if agreed to, form a bad precedent; and therefore the 
Company decline to assent to it. Moreover, the clauses were “‘ sprung” 
upon the Company after the price and illuminating power had been agreed 
to. The Council on their side have expressed their intention not to make 
any further payments on account of the public lighting until the contract 
is settled. The latest stage of the dispute was reached last Friday, when, 
at a meeting of the Watch Committee, the Town Clerk reported the 
a from the Company’s Solicitor (Mr. J. Stallard, jun.) of a letter, 
dated the previous Tuesday, stating that unless they had, within a week, 
unqualified instructions to light the public lamps, they would be compelled 
to give notice to the public by advertisement in the local papers or other- 
wise “that the responsibility for the consequences must rest with the 
Council.” A resolution was thereupon submitted instructing the Town 
Clerk to inform Mr. Stallard that his letter would be laid before the 
Council at their next meeting (which will take place next Tuesday), and 
that the Committee were not authorized to sugyest any departure from 
the decision already arrived at by the Council. The resolution also pointed 
out that the Council were still ready to submit to arbitration the po‘nts in 
dispute in connection with the contract. Alderman Barnett (a Director 
of the Company) suggested that the differences between the Corporation 
and the Company might be settled if another interview was held. Mr, 
Downes said that if the olive-branch was held out from the Company, he 
was sure the Corporation would be prepared to grasp it, and meet them 
half way. If the matter were submitted to arbitration, and the arbitrator 
decided that the clauses in dispute were inequitable or unfair, the Cor- 
poration would bow to bis decision. The resolution was carried. 





Bristot Gas Company.—The forthcoming half-yearly report of the 
Bristol United Gas Company will, we understand, show a marked improve- 
ment in the affairs of the Company. Instead of drawing upon the re- 
serve fund to meet the 10 per cent. dividend, which the Directors have 
power to declare, they will pay it out of the current half-year’s receipts, 
and still have a good balance to carry forward. 

Fata AccIpENT AT THE SourHatt Gas-Works.—At the Southall works 
of the Brentford Gas Company, on Tuesday last, a labourer of the name of 
Sims, while oiling the bearings of some shafting, which turns at the rate 
of 16 revolutions a minute, became entangled with a coupling, owing to his 
coat becoming caught in the bolts; and being thrown down, and striking 
the wall four or five times, he was so seriously injured that, after the 
amputation of his leg at St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington, he died on the 
evening of the same day. At the inquest subsequently held under Dr. 
Danford Thomas, a verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned. 

THe Sewace ScHemE ror MancuesTer.—At the meeting of the Man- 
chester City Council last Wednesday, the Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. Tal- 
bot) read the minutes of the Rivers Committee with reference to the 
purchase of 95 acres of land at Barton-upon-Irwell for the purpose of the 
sewage scheme. The Committee recommended that application should 
be made to the Local Government Board for their sanction, under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, to the borrowing of £450,000 for the purchase of 
the land and the execution of the works under the sewage scheme ap- 
proved by the Council. Mr. Allison, the City Surveyor, having described 
the scheme, with the assistance of maps and plans on the walls of the 
Council chamber, the recommendation was agreed to. 

Tue LessEESHIP OF THE PockLINcToN New Gas Company, Lowrep.— 
An extraordinary general meeting of the Pocklington New Gas Company, 
Limited, was held last Wednesday, for the purpose of considering whether 
Mr. T. W. Stears, of Hull, gas engineer and contractor, the lessee of the 
Company’s works, should longer continue tenant thereof. More than 
three-fourths of the subscribed capital were represented, either personally 
or by proxy. The following motion was submitted to the meeting :— 
“ That, having considered the circular of Mr. T. W. Stears to the share- 
holders, dated Jan. 25, 1888, and the Secretary’s reply thereto of Jan. 31, 
1888, with copy correspondence annexed, this meeting adheres to the pro- 
ceedings taken against Mr. Stears, and desires to terminate his tenancy 
under the agreement dated Sept. 23, 1886; and that this resolution be 
communicated to him.” Upon the vote being taken, it was announced 
that the motion had been carried ner. con. 
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THE PROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 


At the Meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London 
last Tuesday—the Lorp Mayor (the Rt. Hon. P. De Keyser) in the chair 
—the report of the late Streets Committee, submitting for adoption an 
amended arrangement with the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light 
om ae pm for lighting a district of the City by means of electricity, was 

rought up. 

Mr. J. C. Bext, in moving the adoption of the report, said the Commis- 
sion first commenced the use of the electric light in the year 1878, when 
they entered into a contract with the Jablochkoff Company. As far as they 
were able to judge, this was a failure. It was 74 times the cost of gas 
with something like the same amount of light, or possibly a little more. 
Then subsequently, in 1881 and 1882, they entered into a contract with 
the Brush Company, with the Jablochkoff Company (for the Lontin sys- 
tem), and with Messrs. Siemens Bros., in order that they might have the 
three systems running at the same time.* In 1881 they had to pay the 
Brush Company the contract cost of laying down the installation. The 
Brush Company’s contract was £750 for the works, and £660 for the light ; 
making a total of £1410. This was for No.1 district; and the figures 
were about twice the cost of gas. The works, however, added consider- 
ably to the cost. But they obtained 15 times as much light as from gas 
for the same area. In connection with the Lontin system, the works 
cost £1470, and the light, £1460; making £2930. This was four times the 
price of gas, and 144 times the illumination. With the Siemens system 
the cost for the works was £1450; the light, £2270—total, £3720, being 
83 times the cost, and 134 times the illumination of gas. Then they tried 
the Edison incandescent light; but wherever it had been used for street 
purposes, it had invariably and ignominiously failed. It cost about the 
same as gas, and was of practically equal illuminating power. The terms 
of the present contract were about double the price of gas—that was to 
say, over the selected area it would be £2200 for gas and £4394 for the 
electric light; but for this sum they did not get 14, but about 32 times 
the illuminating power of gas. It had been said that the whole City was 
very badly lighted. This only showed that an alteration was highly 
desirable. The City had been divided into areas or districts; and if the 
electric light in the one selected should be successful, there would be no 
difficulty in getting the Brush or some other Company to do the rest, so 
that they might have a light equal to that of any other city. The matter 
had been four years before the Commission, and two years before the 
Streets Committee ; and he ventured to think they had now arrived at a 
fair contract. The power was vested practically in the hands of the 
Engineer (Mr. W. Haywood), who was, as nearly as possible, sole arbitrator 
in case of disputes. They had had applications for additional light from 
Cheapside, Poultry, Queen Victoria Street, and Cannon Street, which 
included a very large portion of the area they proposed to light. Had 
they attempted to increase their lighting power with gas, it would have 
doubled the price. The Engineer, in his report for 1887, said if they were 
to give additional light over Cannon Street, it would cost practically 
double; and this was the difference between gas lighting and electric 
lighting. Much had been said about the utility of gas, and as to the fact 
that they were able to turn it on and off; Lut in adopting the electric 
light they would minimize in large warehouses the possibility of fire. In 
increasing the light they were not increasing, but decreasing the risk. 
The extra cost of the electric light for the proposed district was about 
44. in the pound on the rateable value. It was about one-fifth of the 
City ; and therefore they could see how small would be the addition to 
the rates if they adopted the principle over the whole area. Refer- 
ring to private lighting, he said if they could give the frontagers, 
or the people generally along the line of route, an opportunity of 
taking the electric light, they would be conveying to them one of 
the greatest boons of the generation. In order to obtain this advan- 
tage, they must give the Company the right of supplying their light 
for a good long period. This brought him to the seven years’ 
contract, which had been altered to the advantage of the Commis- 
sion. It was provided that if there should be failure, in any shape or form, 
to supply the light to the perfect satisfaction of the Engineer, not only 
would the Company lose the contract, but also their right to supply the 
private lighting en route. The cost of the installation over the district 
was £50,000; that was for laying the wires only. The Company were pre- 
pared to deposit £1000, which would be absolutely forfeited in case of their 
not fulfilling their contract, and in the event of the whole installation not 
being completed by Oct. 1, 1889. But the lighting was to commence as 
soon as a portion of the installation was laid. This would give them an 
opportunity of > poe street by street if the Engineer should so desire. 
As to the price of the electric light to private consumers, it was perfectly 
obvious that if the Company made such acharge as to be prohibitive, they 
would lose their customers. A great deal had been said about the “im- 
moral” contract ; but, as a matter of fact, they were to-day paying less for 
street lighting than any consumer en route. The Board of Trade had 
limited the maximum price to ls. per 100 watts; and the quantity of 
electricity — could be recorded by meter just as well as gas, al- 
though it was doubtful whether they could get an accurate measurement 
in this way. If the lighting should prove to be an absolute failure, they 
did not propose to remove one gas-lamp; and therefore they would not be 
in a worse position than before. They would be able to turn on the gas, 
and charge the Brush Company with thecost. There was a question as to 
whether the Commission should have the power of pre-emption. What 
did this mean? That they were to ask a body of shareholders to enter 
into a certain contract; and, if the works were a success, at the end of the 
seven years the Commission would have the power to take the plant off 
their hands, at a price to be ascertained, but if the undertaking should be 
a failure, the Company could take away their £50,000 worth of plant, 
as the Commission would not want it. Such a thing, to a business 
mind, was absolutely impracticable ; it would not bear discussion. 
They had not any such power with the Gas Company; and could 
they put up a gigantic plant and create an installation on their 
own account? Well, seeing the experiencce of electric lighting com- 
panies in the past, it would be little short of lunacy for them to go 
into a scheme of this sort, of which they were utterly and entirely ignorant. 
They had paid hundreds of pounds to scientific men for advice, and they 
all said, ‘‘ Leave the matter alone.” The arc light was used universally 
throughout the chief cities of Europe; but wherever the incandescent 
light had been attempted, it had failed. There had been enormous im- 
es in are lighting since the Jablochkoff Company tried it. The 
amps to be employed were to be shadowless, in order that the light might 
be fairly diffused over a given area; and they would be specially designed 
for the oe ope There was also a provision in the contract that where 
the arc light was unsuitable, the Company were bound to give an incan- 
descent light. The original installation in 1881 was a temporary one; 
this would be a permanent one, with all the latest improvements. For 
the purpose of private lighting a current would be supplied at a low 





* A report on the contracts with these jes was presented to the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers on March 21, 1882, by the Corporation Engineer (Mr. W. Hay- 
wood, M.Inst. C.E.), and given in the Journat, Vol. XXXIX., p. 659. 





tension, which would preclude the possibility of fire or accident and 
would enable the public to go to any gas-fitter and be supplied, [f the 
Company decided to use glow instead of arc lamps, the cost would be 
50 per cent. greater. They were told that this was a question of mono. 
poly; but was it not likely to break down one of the greatest Monopolies 
of the present day, and bring the Gas Companies to their bearings ? The 
effect upon the Gas Companies during the past twelve months had been 
to reduce the price of gas 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The cost of the 
electric light would be about £40 per lamp if they did not give the 
Company the monopoly, instead of £26. If the South Metropolitan 
Electric Lighting Company obtained parliamentary powers, they would 
have a monopoly for 21 years, and would put up overhead wires jy 
addition. It was made a sine qua non with the Brush Company that 
all the wires should be underground. 

Mr. C. T. Harris moved, as an amendment—“ That the report be refer. 
red back for further consideration.” He said the lighting of the City was 
for all practical purposes, perfectly sufficient; and any more lighting 
would simply luxury and display. If they were going to light one 
part of the City, they ought to extend it over the entire area. They 
could obtain by gas any amount of illumination they required—it was 
simply a matter of cost. They did not see the electric light in the 
Strand or in some of the busy suburbs; but they were asked to adopt 
it in a portion of the City, which was practically empty at night. He 
contended that the arc light was not suitable for the purpose intended; 
that the illuminating power claimed for it was enormously exaggerated 
and utterly unsupported by facts; and that the cost would be very much 
more than was set down in the estimates. He also objected to the terms, 
The Committee had left out the cost of keeping up the disused gas. 
lamps in case of failure. The cost of 616 lamps would be £500 a year, 
In the courts and alleys they would have to put up additional lights; 
and the glow lamps would cost 50 per cent. extra. It would cost the 
Brush Company more than three times the price of gas. Therefore, 
when they reckoned every expense, the rate would, at the very least, be 
five times as heavy as now. With these arc lights the doorways would 
be in shadow; and there would be a good opportunity for thieves. They 
would grant a monopoly utterly without restrictions. The price of gas 
had been reduced 1s. per 1000 feet in the past six years, quite irrespec- 
tive of the electric light competition; and, as a matter of fact, consumers 
of gas obtained more than two-thirds of the entire profits made. 

Mr. J. E. Sty, in seconding the amendment, observed that four or five 
years ago a great deal of money was spent by the Commissioners in experi- 
ments with the electric light ; and it was hardly for them to contemplate 
lighting one portion of the City at the expense of the other. If they pur- 
posed adopting the new light, it ought to be for the entire City. The 
Maxim-Weston Electric Light Company would supply the light to the 
whole City at £15,000 for the first cost, fitting, &c.,and £3875 a year for | 
maintaining the light ; 800 lamps of 450-candle power each being supplied. 
This would pay for itself in two years. He asked them to reconsider the 
matter, so as to have the lighting done in the cheapest way. 

Mr. Bripeman referred to the insufficient manner in which the City was 
lighted as compared with the Holborn district, and observed that he did 
not know a more dismal place than the neighbourhood of St. Paul's at 
night. 

Mr. Morris supported the amendment ; observing that in the residential 
parts of the City people did not want an immense light outside their bed- 
room windows. Pee Sa : 

Mr. Morton was in favour of assisting electric lighting in the City, but 
said he did not want to be trapped; and he thought the proposal before 
them would be a trap in which private consumers would be sacrificed. 

Mr. J. V. Moore gave the history of the question at considerable length ; 
quoting largely from Mr. Preece’s reports, to show that he was opposed to 
the present proposal. 

The ENGInrER observed that Mr. Preece had been consulted on every 
item in every report of the Streets Committee. ; 

Mr. Moors said what they wanted was a cluster of three 50-candle incan- 
descent lights within each of the present gas-lamps ; and there was a Com- 
pany that would supply this at half the cost of the present contract— 
giving 150 instead of 14-candle power. He was prepared to say that within 
seven days a bond fide contract could be placed before the Streets Com- 
mittee, binding the Company to complete the work at the time arranged 
with the Brush Company, and to deposit with the Chief Clerk £1000, to 
be forfeited if they did not begin and end at the time stated. He might 
mention further that they were willing to undertake on these terms not 
only this district, but the whole of the City, and that too without requiring 
the Commissioners to give them a monopoly of private lighting. Ata 
time when he was certain they would have an amended Electric Lighting 
Act, at atime when other companies were coming to the front, and gas 
was obtaining such a degree of perfection as to be a formidable rival and 
competitor of the electric light, when they had a wonderful incandescent 
gusta from Berlin, the South Metropolitan Electric Light Company, the 
new Watt lamp, and the Maxim-Weston light, surely they would not agree 
tothe proposal before the Commission. He thought members of the Com- 
mission were not such silly fish as to swallow the bait. 

After some further remarks ie : 

The ReMEMBRANCER explained the position of the Commission with 
regard to the application of the South Metropolitan Electric Light 
Company for a Provisional Order. He had put in objections to this 
Order, under the authority of the Commission, on the ground that the 
Order proposed to give the Company a monopoly for 21 years over what he 
called the Blackfriars area, which was between Fleet Street and the Em- 
bankment, and the Temple and Bridge Street. This area was applied for, 
as he understood, both by the Brush vay ong 4 to the Commission direct, 
and by the South Metropolitan Company to Parliament; so that it was 
common to both applications. He had opposed the application for an 
Order, and had stated as the principal reason for so doing that the Com- 
mission were already considering the desirability of making a contract of 
their own with a private Company to light this and other portions of the 
City. Of course, if the Commission did not come to any terms with re- 
gard to any private Company, or make definite arrangements of their own, 
they had no other ground of opposing the South Metropolitan Company 
except on the general ground that they preferred to keep the lighting 2 
their own hands. 

Mr. Suaw: Do I understand that because a company secures a Pro- 
visional Order for a certain place, persons living in that place are bound 
to accept their light ? . ’ 

The REMEMBRANCER: They may go on using the gas if they like; but 
they cannot have another electric light unless the consumer makes it 
himself. 

Mr. Bett having replied, ; 

The amendment was put and carried, on a division, by 36 to 17. The 
report was accordingly referred back for reconsideration. 





Tue Gas Consumers’ Benefit Company, Limited, is the title of a oe 
stock undertaking which was registered last week with a capital o 
£100,000, in £5 shares. 
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ft ES 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Tue Coat anp Wine Duss Bit. 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board last Friday, the Works and 
General Purposes Committee reported that they had considered the 

yestion of the introduction of a Bill for the continuance of the London 
Coal and Wine Duties. A Sub-Committee had had several conferences 
with a Sub-Committee of the City Corporation, and had also on two 
occasions conferred with the members of Parliament representing the 
Metropolitan area and the districts outside. The conclusion arrived at 
by the two Sub-Committees was that the Board and the Corporation 
should together introduce a Bill this session, as they did in the session of 
1887. Having regard, however, to the objections raised in the House of 
Commons last year to the proposal to tax the outer districts for Metro- 
politan purposes, the two Sub-Committees had agreed that it was expedient 
in the Bill of this year to provide for the payment to the outer districts 
of such proportion of the coal duties as the rateable value of those districts 
bear to the total rateable value of the area over which the duties are 
levied. The Committee concurred in this view, and submitted the draft 
of the proposed Bill, in which provision was made for this purpose. 

Mr. F. wa Fow eR, in moving the approval of the draft Bill, said the 
suggestion to give local authorities outside the Metropolitan area a rebate 
of the amount of coal duties collected in their districts had been a matter 
of much difficulty. It was unnecessary for him to go into the subject of 
the coal and wine dues, because the Board had already assented to the 
principle; the only question being as to what was to be done with the 
outside districts. 

Mr. J. Jones said it was a false theory to put the coal dues on the 
lodger class of London, which comprised one-third of the entire see 
tion, and that the most impecunious of the whole. These people were 
to be taxed for the purpose of lightening the burden on freehold estates. 
The matter was so ludicrous that it hardly bore investigation. 

Mr. W. A. Linpsay moved, as an amendment, that the Board do not 
approve of the draft Bill. He said he did not object to a Bill being 
introduced, but to the terms of the draft measure now presented. He 
took the liberty of saying that the part of the Bill proposing to allot to 
outside areas a proportionate sum, according to rateable value, to be 
disposed of as the local authorities thought proper, was a total abandon- 
ment of the principle of the institution of the coal and wine dues, and 
ought not to be permitted by Parliament. His opinion was, that by in- 
troducing this new principle, the Board had brought vividly to the front 
the fact that it was simply a mode of raising money which ought to be 
raised by some more ingenious device. This tax was sought to bring a 
large sum of money to the Board, for which they could not be accountable 
to the ratepayers. Whatever grounds there were for the erection of 
bridges, for the provision of open spaces or other purposes, the duties, he 
or ar were applicable to the whole of the area over which they were 
collected. 

It was ruled that the motion submitted by Mr. Lindsay was not an 
amendment, but a direct negative to the draft Bill presented by the Com- 
mittee, and therefore was not in order. The draft Bill was then approved 
of by 28 votes to 4. 

It was then referred to the Parliamentary Committee to take, in con- 
junction with the Corporation of the City of London, the necessary steps 
to ensure the passing of the Bill through both Houses of Parliament. 





Tue TRANSFER OF THE CoCKERMOUTH Gas-WoRKS TO THE LocaL Boarp.— 
At the last meeting of the Cockermouth Local Board, the Finance Com- 
mittee recommended the poet of the balance of the bill of costs in 
connection with the transfer of the gas-works. It amounted to £820; the 
total sum having been £2229. This added to the amount paid tothe Gas 
Company, £16,399, brought the total cost of the transfer up to £18,628. 

Ipswich Gas Company.—At the meeting of the Ipswich Gas Company 
on Monday last week, the report, of which an abstract was given in the 
last number of the JournNaL, was adopted, and the dividends, at the rates 
of 104, 8, and 74 per cent. on the various classes of shares, recommended 
by the Directors were declared. The Chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said the Company had sold during the past year 144 million 
cubic feet of gas, against 138 millions in 1886. This increase the Directors 
attributed in a great measure to the stimulus given to consumers to burn 
more, and to the number of new customers they had obtained on account 
of the reduction in the price. A decrease of ld. in the price of gas took 
from the income of the Company about £550 in the course of the year 
By the reduction of 3d. (the average of their two reductions of 2d. and 4d. 
they would have lost on the same output of gas £1650. But, asa matter 
of fact, they had only lost £521, or £1130 less. 


Tue Price or Gas in GLoucesTer.—At the meeting of the Gloucester 
Gas Company last Friday, the Chairman (Mr. R. Vassir Smith), in moving 
the adoption of the report, referred to the application which was made 
by the Corporation for a reduction in the price of gas, and pointed out that 
so far from putting by a large sum to the reserve, as had been stated, there 
had been during the three completed financial years ending the 30th of 
June, 1887, after payment of the statutory dividends (10 per cent. upon a 
quarter of the nominal capital and 74 and 7 per cent. on the remainder), 
an aggregate deficiency of £1470, and that on the only occasion in which 
there was a balance in favour of the Company it was but £53. The last 
half year, however, produced a net balance of £293; and the Directors, 
having long wished to lower the pw of gas, hoped that the position and 
prospects of the Company would enable them at the expiration of the 
current financial year (in June next) to make an acceptable concession 
to the consumers. 


Mip-Sussex Water Company, Limrrep.—The first meeting of this Com- 
pany was held on the 17th inst.—Mr. H. J. Robus in the chair. The 
oe (Mr. R. Fish, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, the Chairman explained that the shareholders had 
been called together simply in conformity to the Act of Parliament. He 
then gave a sketch of the progress of the undertaking. He said, that 
after the registration of the Company the Directors appointed Mr. Jabez 
Church, M. Inst. C.E., of Westminster, as their Consulting Engineer, 
with instructions to survey the district and select and report on the most 
suitable site for the pumping station and works. This was done; and he 
was then further instructed to prepare the necessary plans, and to make 
application to the Board of Trade for a Provisional Order, All the pre- 
liminaries having been complied with, he (the Chairman) was surprised 
to find that a similar application had been made by the Haywards Heath 
and District Water Company, This he considered to be unfortunate for 
the inhabitants of the area of the proposed supply, as the Mid-Sussex 
Company fully intended to commence building operations last January, 
and pushing the whcle work vigorously forward with a view of supplying 
water during the coming summer. The Company would therefore be 
eo failing withdrawal or an amicable settlement at the Board of 
Trade, to oppose the other Ege eg and for this eo ay Mr. Littler, 
Q.C., had nm retained. e (the Chairman) regarded the Company’s 


Prospects of success as ey | satisfactory. 2 of thanks was 
e proceedings closed. 


accorded to thé Chairman before t 


\ 





: METROPOLIS WATER SUPPL\. 

According to the returns furnished to the Registrar-General by the 
London Water Companies, the average quantity of water supplied daily 
to the Metropolis in the past month was 155,792,903 gallons, as against 
161,178,489 gallons in the corresponding month of 1887, The number of 
houses served last month was 733,734, or at the rate of 212 gallons per 
house, and 27'2 gallons per head of population. In January, 1887, the 
number of houses was 720,350, and the quantity of water allowed for each 
person, 28'7 gallons. Of the entire bulk of water supplied last month, 
77,351,638 gallons were drawn from the Thames, and 78,441,265 gallons 
from the Lea and other sources. 

Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, in their report on the composition 
and quality of daily samples of the water supplied to London last month, 
say: “ Se ng the month of January the condition of the water 
furnished to the Metropolis by the Companies taking their supply from 
the Thames and the Lea continued to be unquestionably excellent. The 
quantity of organic matter present in the water, as determined by estima- 
tions alike of the oxygen required for its oxidation and of the amount of 
its constituent carbon, was found to be very small, and exceptionally 
small for the period of the year. The mean proportion of organic carbon 
present in the Thames-derived supply, or 0°158 part, and the maximum 
proportion in any one sample, or 0°188 part, in 100,000 parts of the water, 
are almost identical with the mean and maximum respectively of the pre- 
ceding month. The colour-tint of the water, though too slight to be re- 
cognizable by ordinary observation, was found, when estimated by the 
colorimeter, to be on the average a little in excess of that noticeable in the 
preceding month. On several days of the month no estimations of colour- 
tint could be made, by reason of the prevailing fog rendering colour obser- 
vations impossible.” 

Dr. Percy F. Frankland, reporting the results of his bacteriological 
examination of the Metropolitan Water Supply last month, says that 
a of the several supplies were collected from the Companies’ mains 
on the 24th, and for the purpose of comparison, samples of the unfiltered 
river waters were taken on the previous day at Hampton and Chingford 
respectively. The number of colonies obtained from both of the crude 
river waters was very much greater than in the samples of the preceding 
month. The filte Thames waters, on the other oe exhibited prac- 
tically no alteration ; the number of colonies yielded by each being but 
little different from that of the previous month. The number of micro- 
organisms found in the New River Company’s water was again very small ; 
whilst the East London Company’s supply yielded a very large number. 
Samples of the Kent Company’s deep well-water were collected both from 
the mains in the Company’s district, as well as directly from the three 
wells at Deptford which furnish the supply. The samples taken from the 
wells directly yielded in each case only a very small number of colonies ; 
ee obtained from the sample of the supply being also very 
moderate. 


THE PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE GRAND JUNCTION 
WATER-WORKS. 

In the report of the Official Water Examiner (General A. de Courcy 
Scott) on the quality of the Metropolitan Water Supply last month, he 
makes the following remarks on the subject of the new works proposed to 
be undertaken by the Grand Junction Water Company :— 

The expansion of the demand for water in the district of the Grand Junc- 
tion Cemenats and the circumstances under which the supply was carried 
out during the past two summers, when it approximated closely on two 
or three occasions to 22 million gallons daily, showed that the time had 
arrived when a further enlargement of the works must be arranged for. 
Considering that at Hampton, where the existing intake is placed, there 
are no facilities for the extension of the works, and that, moreover, the 
integrity of the gravel-beds forming part of the filtering area available 
was threatened by the extension of building involving the establishment 
of cesspools on adjoining land, the Directors came to the conclusion that 
it was necessary to seek elsewhere a site for the new works. They are 
accordingly promoting a Bill in Parliament which empowers them to 
place a new intake on the river (Thames at a point in Dornay parish 14 
miles above the Boveney lock, and 34 miles above the Windsor bridge, 
and to lay thence a line of pipes to a welland pumping engines to be 
erected about a mile from the intake; also to lay from the engine-housea 
line of 42-inch pumping-main to the boundary of their district, whence 
the main will be continued to the existing filtering and pumping station at 
Kew. The new engine and main will be capable of delivering 20 million 
gallons daily to Kew and the existing pumping-engines and works at 
Hampton will be generally in reserve. 

The valley at the site selected is broad and flat, and the superficial for- 
mation consists of a bed of sand and gravel from 20 to 30 feet thick. 
This formation is widely extended, and forms un admirable material for 
natural filtration. It is charged with water at a moderate depth from the 
surface, and works for the collection of this water and for flooding the 
gravel with the river water, similar to those now in use at Hampton, 
could be established with facility, and undoubtedly used with success. 
This portion of the valley of the Thames was until recent years subject 
to extensive floods; but these have been much moderated by alterations 
to the weirs. The result of former conditions is a singular absence of 
habitations over an area of many hundred acres, and consequent freedom 
from sources of contamination. As the river in this portion of its course 
is largely fed by springs, the percentage of organic matter present in the 
water should be very small. By the removal of the Company’s intake to 
the point selected, the pollutions of Staines and the objectionable waters 
of the Wey and the Colne, as well as that of a portion of the Thames much 
exposed to contamination, are avoided. The fact must also not be lost 
sight of that the new works and main are close to the edge of the London 
clay and the outcrop of the chalk, and, consequently, close to a line of 
country along which it is probable that a copious supply of the purest 
water could be obtained, if desired, by means of wells and adits sunk and 
driven in the chalk formation. 

There can be no question that, if the Directors succeed in carrying out 
this project, the Company will greatly improve its position, and the con- 
sumers, numbering nearly half a million persons, will benefit by having 
at command a larger, and, so far as the upper source is concerned, a better 
supply than heretofore. But this project, by the possibilities it intro- 
duces, may fairly be regarded as the initiatory step towards the improve- 
ment of the water supply of all the Thames-deriving Companies, involv- 
ing the interests of more than 24 million people. 








EXTENSION OF THE Kent Water Company's Mains.—The Kent Water 
Company are proceeding vigorously with the laying of an additional large 
main between Dartford and Deptford. Some sections of the work have 
called for the exercise of great skill. Near Crayford the huge main has 
had to be carried down the high embankment of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, and thence by a tunnel under the permanent way and up the opposite 
embankment. The diameter of the pipe which is placed under the railway 
is about 36inches. Another difficulty, from an — ape | point of view, 
will be the crossing of the county bridge over the river at Crayford. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprinsureH, Saturday. 

In this district the current legislation with reference to the gas supply 
of Edinburgh and Leith is still the uppermost we in the municipal 
world. Since I wrote last the shareholders of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Gas Company have approved of their Bill. I do not anticipate that any- 
body will consider I am prophesying a big thing if I say that this Bill has 
next to no chance of ever filling a chapter in the Statute-Book. Its exist- 
ence, despite expected malignings of Counsel for the Corporations, is due 
to considerations which the Company cannot afford to overlook, and 
notably that, as there is a possibility that the Corporations’ Bill may not 
pass, it is expedient that the Company should be in the field with a 
measure to protect their own interests. Last year the Edinburgh Com- 
pe sprang a mine upon them; and no one can reasonably blame the 

eith Company in seeing that they are not again circumvented in the same 
way. It is apparent to everyone that but for some such considerations as 
these, the latter Company would have been in a position as effectually to 
deal with the Bill of the Corporations by petition alone as they will be by 
having both the Bill and a petition. Neither the Directors nor the share- 
holders of the Company, I have reason to believe, are willingly entering 
upon this conflict with the Corporations; their regret being that money 
should be thrown away in contesting a question which might have been 
settled long ago, and, so far as they were concerned, would have been 
settled had they felt that they were being fairly dealt with. Truly the 
onus of carrying this dispute to London rests upon the shoulders of the 
Joint Committee of the Corporations ; but though I say this, I confess I 
cannot satisfy myself that they could have done much otherwise than they 
have, at least after coming to an agreement with the Edinburgh Company. 
They had to keep the public quiet ; and probably the best way to accom- 
plish that was to “ cry down” the Leith Company, encouraging the belief 
that the concern would be obtained cheaply. But the Edinburgh agree- 
ment fixed a high figure for the purchase; and this has been the 
stumbling-block ever since in the way of coming to terms with the Leith 
Company. Perhaps nothing could better bear out the truth of this view 
of the situation than the eagerness which shareholders of the Edinburgh 
Company have shown to have their agreement made final. At a meeting 
of the Leith Company last Wednesday, shareholders who are also holders 
of stocks in the Edinburgh Company appeared and moved that the Bill be 
not approved of ; selfishly preferring to sacrifice their interest in the Leith 
Company in order to secure the “ big loaf” of the Edinburgh annuities. 
There are apparently not many of these double holders; and their motion 
was withdrawn. The Bill was then approved unanimously by a meeting 
at which about a third of the Company’s stock was represented. 

Nothing more now requires to be done in Edinburgh in furtherance of 
the two Bills, except the preparation of petitions. At this stage it is 
only the petition of the residents of Edinburgh against the Corpora- 
tion’s Bill which is of interest. This prays the Legislature not to pass the 
preamble of the Bill untila plébiscite of the ratepayers is taken. If exten- 
sively signed, this is a pretty good card to play; and the promoters of the 
petition seem to be aware oft is, for, in a copy which was presented at the 
door of my house, 1 detected the signature of a boy under ten years of age 
among the “ ratepayers and others” who wished the Legislature to pause 
before committing the city to such a gigantic scheme! Tricks like these 
do not help a cause; and the knowledge of their existence may be useful to 
the Committee. Without a respectably got-up petition, the public cannot 
expect to obtain locus standi ; and in this event the conflict would result, 
as it is likely to do finally, in the difference between the Corporations and 
the Leith mye oe Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who has just left Scotland 
for London, is likely to be again Chairman of the House of Lords Com- 
mittee to whom the Bills will be remitted ; and from the masterly way in 
which he handled the question last year, no one can feel anything but 
gratification at the prospect of his having to guide the matter to what, it is 
to be hoped, will be a final and a satisfactory termination. 

At the meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council on Tuesday last, the 
following notices of motion were given:—By Messrs. Smith Clark and 
Brown: (1) “‘ That the Corporation having done all in their power to effect 
an agreement for the purchase of the undertaking of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gaslight Company, but without success, it is resolved that the Cor- 
poration Bill should not be further proceeded with this session, and that 
the Town Clerk be instructed to withdraw the Bill forthwith,” and (2) 
“ That the time has now arrived when a plébiscite of the ratepayers should 
be taken upon the question of whether the Edinburgh and Leith Corpora- 
tions’ Gas Bill should be further proceeded with.” By Messrs. Steel and 
Macpherson : “ Seeing that the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company have 
refused to —= offer made to them by the Sub-Committee of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporations, that it be an instruction by the Edin- 
burgh Corporation that in any future proposal to purchase the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company’s undertaking the price shall not materially exceed 
the sum of 7d. per 1000 feet of gas manufactured ; being the amount agreed 
to be paid to the Edinburgh Gas Company.” 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

It seems rather anomalous that the Town Council of Glasgow, being 
the Corporation Gas Trust, should have authorized any sondieabi ex- 
pemeee in connection with electric lighting ; but such is the case, as the 

ew Bazaar and the City Hall, which is directly above it, have just been 
fitted with an electric light installation of a somewhat complete descrip- 
tion, through the persistent agitation and efforts of the City Hall and 
Bazaar Committee, whose members are not included in the Corporation 
Gas Committee, as may well be supposed. The system of lighting adopted 
is that known as the Thomson-Houston. A “ Robey” boiler of the loco- 
motive type provides steam of 140 lbs. pressure, which actuates a “ Robey ” 
horizontal compound engine of 50-horse power ; and the electric current is 
generated in two Thomson-Houston dynamos. In the Bazaar, there are 
23 arc lamps of 2000-candle power each ; and in the City Hall there are ten 
such lamps, together with a number of incandescent lamps in two groups. 
The light was turned on last night for the first time. I have seen it in 
operation in the Bazaar, where it seems to be quite satisfactory, if the 
question of expense be left out of consideration; but in the City Hall, 
where religious worship, concerts, soirées, public meetings, &c., take place, 
it is reported to be flickering, unsteady, and noisy. So faras I can learn, 
the Committee have not instituted any experiments with the new forms 
of incandescent and regenerative gas-lamps, to see how far they might be 
adopted in providing a thoroughly satisfactory and economic means of 
illumination. They have totally disregarded the sound advice that was 
given to them by experts before launching out on their very expensive 
scheme of electric lighting. 

Before leaving this matter, I may mention a little incident which 
occurred this evening, and has some bearing upon it. A local institution, 
which has lately become possessed of new premises, is fitted exclusively 
with electric lighting arrangements ; there being not a single gas-pipe in 
the building. Some of the members were reading newspapers, magazines, 





&c., and others were engaged in the amusements provided in the chess 
and billiard rooms, when all of a sudden, and without any premonition 
the lights went out; the members being left in the blackest darkness. 
After about five minutes, the light was again turned on. This installation 
was believed to be one of the most perfect of the kind; but it is evident 
from the experience of the members this evening, that the Directors 
cannot too soon fit up the premises with a system of gas-piping, so that 
the much-despised illuminant, which has served the wants of the Glasgow 
citizens so well for about three-quarters of a century, may henceforth be 
available as a “stand-by,” in the event of the tricky electric light again 
showing its failings in the same way. , 

For the post of Manager of the Denny Corporation Gas-Works as many 
as 52 applications have been sent in. , 

At a meeting of the Executive Council of the Glasgow Internationa] 
Exhibition held yesterday, the entire gas-fitting contract for the Exhibi. 
tion, consisting of gas pipes, brackets, and pendants, was let to Messrs, 
W. Ramsay, jun., and Co., of Glasgow. The contract, which is a very 
large one, is to be commenced forthwith, so as to be completed in good 
time for the opening of the Exhibit ion in May. 

At a meeting of the Bathgate Mutual Improvement Association, on 
Wednesday, Mr. R. A. Robertson, son of the local Gas Manager, gavea very 
interesting and instructive lecture on “ Coal-Tar Colours.” After dealing 
generally with the products of coal distillation—by the use of low tem. 
peratures, as in the mineral oil works, and high temperatures in gas. 
works—the lecturer explained the mode of dealing with gas-works tar in 
the process of fractional distillation; and he subsequently traced the 
manufacture of the colours obtained from coal tar, going back to the dis. 
covery of benzol in the year 1825 by Faraday. The contributions made 
from time to time in the further progress of the manufacture by Leigh, 
Hofmann, Mansfield, Perkin, and others, were touched upon by Mr, 
Robertson, who also mentioned many facts connected with the present 
development of the industry in the colours referred to. The lecturer 
illustrated his subject by a number of experiments. 

Transactions on the Glasgow Stock Exchange have been reported this 
week in respect of shares in the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas 
Company, at 75s. on three different occasions. Sellers were wanting 80s, 

r share yesterday. Glasgow Corporation 4 per cent. water annuities have 
Senn disposed of at £123 and at £1233. uy 

There is practically no alteration in the condition of the Scotch pig-iron 
market this week, prices being much the same as those current at the 
close of last week; and there is very little doing in warrants. The 
business is mostly confined to dealers, as the outside speculators, having had 
their fingers badly burned lately, have not returned to try their luck again. 
There are now 86 blast-furnaces in actual operation, as compared with 61 
at this time last year; and the stocks in the public warrant stores are 
rapidly growing. This week the increase amounts to 2316 tons. 

he coal trade continues to be very slack, and sellers find some difficulty 
in placing orders upon old terms, Generally speaking, the shipments have 
been small during the past week. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoo., Feb. 25 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The continuance of severe weather seems to 
keep the demand in check; and the rise which took place at the be- 
ginning of the week was principally due to the sudden advance of 
nitrate of soda in Hamburg. The latter market now shows considerable 
firmness all round; and both cargoes and spot parcels are dearer—an 
event which in itself tends to mark out an mis Yo tiara 9 for sulphate. 
£12 10s. has been paid f.o.b. Hull and Leith; and the market at the close 
remains steady thereat. But it may have been noticed that this en- 
hanced value is unpalateable to most buyers. There has been a little more 
activity in the Continental demand; but only as far as Belgium and the 
North of France are concerned. Germany will hardly move, in spite of 
the smallness of stocks in consumers’ hands. T'he home trade suffers from 
the chilling influences of the present backwardness of the season ; but it 
is expected that more life will be infused early next month; and such will 
probably be the case as far as Continental consumpcion is concerned. 


Lonpon, Feb. 25. 
Tar Products.—The principal feature in this market during the week 
has been the increased and unprecedented demand for carbolic acid; no 
doubt owing to its new use as an explosive in the form of picric acid. 
Anthracene is firm; but little business is doing in other products. Pitch 
is moving more freely; but prices are lower than they have ever been 
known before in the trade. Distillers should take the same line of action 
with it as they did with creosote oil, which soon put that product on a 
better footing—viz., by burning it under their boilers or stills. Pitch 
makes an excellent fuel when mixed with a small quantity of oil, allowed 
to trickle into a well closed furnace. Used in this way, it is worth half 
as much again as the value of coal—i.e., where coal costs 10s. per ton, pitch 
would he worth at least 15s. pertonas a fuel. The following are the prices 
current :—Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 8s. 6d. per gallon; 
50 per cent., 2s. 6d. Toluol, 1s. 9d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, As. 4d. 
per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 1s. 1d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. 
r gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 11s. 6d. per ton. Car- 
olic acid, 4s. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. 
per ton. Anthracene, “A” quality, 1s, 4d. per unit; “B,” 1s. 1d. 
Ammonia Products.—Sulphate has taken a decided turn for the better ; 
and the week closes with a strong demand at improving prices. Prices: 
Sulphate of ammonia, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton, less discount. Gas liquor 
(5° Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree per ton. 
Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; 
white, £30. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb, Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, Feb. 25.] 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Last week prices were low; but as the week 
progressed, it was seen that values were hardening, and on Monday last 
sulphate had reached £12 7s. 6d. at Hull, and Beckton ny was raised to 


£12 15s. On Wednesday prices were further advanced to £12 10s. Hull, 
and £12 7s, 6d. Leith; while London outside makes found an easy market 
at £12 12s. 6d. Stocks are by no means heavy, and there is not much offer- 
ing; so with the Continental spring demand, which must come sooner or 
later, the prospects seem fairly good. ‘ 

Tar Products.—Benzol gets more and more into the mire; and what 
will be the end of all this speculative buying, it is hard to foretell. 
Some large contracts have been let for tar; and it may be that some 
tar distillers have not reckoned on the future too carefully. We under- 
stand Manchester tar has been let at 24s. 6d. for two years; and how tar 
of that quality can be made to produce so much money is more than we 
can see. That produced from one station is, however, much better than 
that from the other two. 90’s benzol is quoted at 3s. 6d. per gallon; 
but if any holder wished to sell, he would have to take less than this. 
Carbolic acid (crude) still keeps its price. Anthracene is moving slowly 
upwards; and pitch, although in more demand, is still at old prices. 
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Woxrna WATER AND Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company, in 
the report to be Mey way to the shareholders at their meeting to-day, 
recommend a dividend for the half yearending Dec. 31 last at the rate of 
9} per cent. per annum ; leaving £172 to be carried forward. 


SurrocaTion BY Gas.—Early last Saturday morning a sad fatality 
occurred at theresidence of Mr. Edwin Morley, worsted spinner, Haifax. 
Mary Lamb, one of the servants, was found dead in bed, and another, 
servant, Emily Beckett, was unconscious, having been suffocated with gas 
which had escaped from the bath-room. The gas having been used to 
heat the bath, had been left on all night, and the water left ranning had 


put out the flame. 


and Water Committee in reference to the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia at the gas-works. The Committee suggested that the plant, 
which is to be capable of distilling 3000 tons of liquor per annum, shall 


beon the same principle as that adopted at Halifax and Sowerby Bridge, 
and that the tender of Messrs. Goddard and Massey, of Nottingham, for | 


the necessary work be accepted. The report was adopted. 


Tue NorTHERN CoaL Trape.—The stormy weather has largely affected 


the coal trade of the North, though the different sections have been 
pe the closing of ports in the North Sea has more than counter- 
balanced any gain. The price is about 7s. 3d. net for best Northumbrian 
qualities. Gas coal has benefited considerably by the prolongation of 


winter; and the demands from the local and:district gas companies have | 


been increased. There is no change in the price. For house coal there 
has also been an enlarged demand ; and as yet (there being no stoppage 


of railway transit) the collieries have been able to more than meet it. | 
For manufacturing coal the demand is much larger than it was a year | 


ago. Generally speaking, the coal trade of the North has the benefit of 


a considerable augmentation in volume, though the value has not in- | 


creased in like proportion, the competition being very great. 

‘'wxr ProposED PuRcHASE OF THE MANSFIELD WaTER WoRKS BY THE 
Loca AuTHority.—At the annual meeting of the Mansfield Water Com- 
pany last Friday the Chairman (Mr. C. J. Neale) referred to the “—— 
made by the Mansfield Improvement Commissioners to acquire t 

ny's works. He said the Directors made an offer to the Commissioners 
of the undertaking from Jan. 1, 1838, at £25 per share, either in money 
or in 4 per cent. debenture stock; £2100 for the mortgage and interest 


from Jan. 1, 1888 ; and £100 to the Directors—such offer being made subject | 
to the approval of the shareholders. ‘This offer was, however, refused, on | 
the ground that the Commissioners considered that the terms were highly | 
onerous and impracticable; but, considering the legal rights, present con- | 


ditions, and future prospects of the Company, they offered, subject to the 
approval of the ratepayers, the sum of £24,000, exclusive of the mortgage 
of £2100, for the undertaking. This sum was thought by the Directors to 
be inadequate ; and so the negotiations came to an end, as they were of 


opinion that the terms upon which the undertaking was offered to the | 


Commissioners were fairly reasonable, and even moderate. 


Tne Barrow-on-SoaR Water Scoeme.—Last week Major Marindin held 
an inquiry at Barrow-on-Soar on the subject of an application made by 
the Barrow-on-Soar Water Company to the Board of Trade for a Provi- 
sional Order to enable them to carry out a scheme of water supply for the 
district. Mr. Littler, Q.C., appeared in support of the application. The 


proposed area embraces a number of places in which the supply of water | 
is regarded by the promoters as inadequate; and they are supported by | 


medical evidence that improvement is necessary—several of the wells in 
the district having been ;condemned. The works, which are estimated to 
cost £25,000, have been planned by Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. C.E., 


F.G.S., who explained that the scheme was capable of supplying 20,000 | 


— at the rate of 30 gallons per day. Considerable opposition has 


n raised to the project on the part of the parishes affected ; and the | 
opponents were represented by Mr. H. Deane. Objection is raised to the | 
scheme itself, and and also to its being brought forward by a Company; | 


the Local Authority considering it to be their province to undertake works 
of water supply. Further, the necessity for the scheme at all is ques- 
tioned. The inquiry extended over two days, and the matter now awaits 
the decision of the Board of Trade. 





ingly influenced. Steam coal has, on the whole, been depressed, be- 


e Com- | 


| 650,000 ,, ” \ “ee F 
| 8,600,000 Stck.|16 Nov. Imperial Continental. . . 
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Tue Pusiic Licutine or tHE Citry.—Writing to The Times on the 
23rd inst., “ E. D. B.” made the following remarks on the condition of the 
public lighting in the neighbourhoodof Sainte Hill :—“ If the Authorities 
decline to adopt the electric light in the chief thoroughfares of the City 
lying between Cheapside, Ludgate Hill, and Fleet Street on the north, 
and Queen Victoria Street and the Thames Embankment on the south, 
they should at least take immediate steps to replace the utterly inefficient 
gas-lamps at Ludgate Circus and in Bridge Street, Blackfriars, by such 
excellent burners as are in use at Piccadilly Circus or at Brighton. I 
have frequently to cross these thoronghfares after dark, and it is almost 
impossible to escape cabs and other quick vehicles, owing to the prevailing 


; | want of light.” 
{Tue MaNurFACTURE OF SULPHATE aT BricHouse.—The Brighouse Local | 
Board had under consideration last Friday recommendations of the Gas | 
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Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd 5| 5-54 | .. 
Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb., 100 |118—115) .. 
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WATER COMPANIES, | | 
Chelsea, Ordinary. . . . 1 240—245 
East London, Ordinary . . 192—197 
Grand Junction. . .. . 120—125 
ROMS 2 «6 »'e.6 » * 262—267 

9 ‘Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . . 240—245 
06,200 100 o 1 = Do. T4p.c.max. . . 1 156-190) .. 
200,000 Stck./29 Sept. 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, . 114—119) oe 
500,000 100 |27 Jan. | 124 New River, New Shares. . 325—330) .. 
1,000,000 Stck.| , 4 0. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. . 118—122 
742,300 Stck.|15 Dec.| 6 (|S’thwk & V’xhall, 10 p.c.max. 164—169) . 
126,500 100 | a 6 | Do. 74 p. c. do, 152—157] . 
1,155,066 — Dec. | 10 aoe Middlesex . . . .| 100 258—263 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 


ApprEss ror TELEGRAMS: 


puzase appress IN FoLL— Qe QA SZ INT INT ES <&z CSCO., “GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 
TELEPHONE No. 2698. | 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International — 
Exhibitions have been HN : 
pa nad HAA Ht 
awarded to GWYNNE & i i Hit | 
Cy.forGas Exhausters,&c. i | | i \ 

! MIN 

Only Medal at the Liver- i 
pool International Exhibi- HN h 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal | H 
Pumping Engines. | i HN 

They have never sought mill 
to make price the chief | 
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Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 























ao i 


consideration, but to pro- Mii i Ma I i | sure, 
ee MAU MN iN u | = 


duce_Machinery of the iit | — ma 


very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction, 


They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 


Passed per hour, which 


are giving unquali fied 
Satisfaction in work, and 
Can be referred to, 





NO OTHER MAKER CAN 
O THI, 


GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &c. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO. 


’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING a. to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 


(without the slightest oscillation), at the Errincuam Street Gas-Works, SHEF le 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 
THE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, andare held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 

Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas Purirication AND CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 








CANNEL COAL, &o. “i 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH, 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most ‘oes 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 


CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpinsurGH, ScoTLAND. 





ROWTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial 


of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to burn Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 
For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
Lonvon, E. 


WANTED, the General Agency for 


Austria-Hungary, for a new System of Gas 
Lighting, or for a new and really valuable Gas-Burner, 
by an intelligent and able man who is well acquainted 
in thia branch. 

Please address offers to R. Z. 1240, care of Haasenstein 
and Vogler, VrENNA. 


WVANTED, as Working Manager or 
/  FOREMAN, a Situation in Works making 
4 millions and upwards per annum. Good Carbonizer, 
and Practical in all branches of Fitting, Compo or Iron, 
and Service Laying, and all repairs of a Gas Plant. 
Now managing Small Works. A change desired. Age 39. 
Total abstainer. Good Testimonials. 
Address No. 1582, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fizet Srreet, E.C. 


HINCKLEY LOCAL BOARD. 
WANTED, as Manager of Gas-Works, 


one who has been accustomed to, and tho- 
roughly understands the Manufacture and Distribution 
of Gas and the General Supervision of a Gas-Works. 
Fa a on the premises; House, Gas, and Coals 
‘ound. 

Applicants must state age, previous experience, and 
salary (not exceeding £100) required, and give not 
more than three testimonials of efficiency of recent 
date ; also state how soon could be disengaged. 

Applications, endorsed ‘Gas Manager,” to be sent in 
on or before twelve o’clock of the 2nd of March next. 

F. 8. Preston, Clerk to the Board. 


BOROUGH OF BIRMINGHAM. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT ) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF GAS-FITTINGS 
DEPARTMENT. : 

A THOROUGHLY Qualified Officer is 

required to take charge of the GAS-FITTINGS 
BUSINESS in connection with the Corporation Gas 
Undertaking. He must have been accustomed to the 
Supervision and Control of Workmen; have had good 
experience in buying Gas Fittings and Appliances; be 
able to prepare Estimates of all kinds in connection 
with the supply of Gas-Fittings ; must have a thorough 
knowledge of modern Gas Apparatus ; and be capable 
of advising Consumers as to the most effective and 
economical methods of using Gas for either Lighting or 
Heating purposes. 

The duties of the appointment will require close 
attention; but would offer a good opportunity of 
advancement to an able man. 

Address, stating age, salary required, experience, &c., 
to Mr. Epwin Smrru, Secretary, Borough Gas Offices, 
Council House, BrruincHamM. 


AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GzorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
Cornwatt. 


WILMSLOW AND ALDERLEY EDGE GAS 


COMPANY. 
OR SALE—A set of four 8 feet square 
PURIFIERS in good condition. 
Particulars on application to Jas, M‘Kenzre, Gas- 
Works, Wilmslow, MancHesTeER. 


OR SALE—A Station Meter, in orna- 
mental square case, 40,000 cubic feet per hour, 
fitted with Clock, Tell-tale Pressure-Gauges, &c., in very 
oe condition. Made by Messrs.W. and B. Cowan. To 
e removed to make room for a larger one. 
For price and further particulars, apply to Messrs. R. 


Larpiaw anv Son, EpinpurGH; or G. R. Histor, Esq., 
Gas-Works, PaIsLEy. 


. ‘4 
OR SALE—One 8-inch Centre-Valve for 
four Purifiers, to work three of the four. Two 
8inch GASHOLDER VALVES, to work as inlet or 
outlet of either of the two Holders. Two 8-inch BYE- 
PASS VALVES, for either part of Gas Apparatus. 

The Valves are in good order, and can be delivered 
in a condition equal to new; being removed only to 
make way for larger ones, 

To be sold very cheap. 


























App'y to Epwarp Cockry anp Sons, Limited, The 
Iron- Works, Frome, Somerse . i 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best eS 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawriz AnD Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, Bc. Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘* Errwat, Lonpon.” 


LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MItiBaNnk STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: ‘ PRECISION LONDON.”] 

Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 

Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 

Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 


QULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


PURIFIERS, &c., for Sale (cheap), erected 


complete, in perfect working order, practically 
equal to new ; purchaser paying carriage. 

Two Purifiers (London), 20 ft. square by 5 ft. deep, 
with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and 
Crab. Makers, C.and W. Walker. Price £350. 

Also Four Purifiers (London), 14 ft. square by 4 ft. 
deep, with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, 
and Crab. Makers, C. and W. Walker. Price £395. 

Also Four Purifiers (near Leicester), 12 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 8 ft. 6 in. deep, with 10-inch Centre-Valve and 
Connections, and Lifting Gear. Price £255. 

Also Cast-Iron Tank and Gasholder, 40 ft. diameter 
by 12 ft. 6 in. deep, complete. 

Also smaller siz¢* in Pnriders, and various sizes in 
second-hand Gashol.ters, Scrubbers, Condensers, 
Station Governors, Exhausters, Station Meters, 
Gas-Valves, &c. Enquiries invited. 

Apply to SAML. WHILE (late Ashmore and While), 
60, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON, 


GAS PURIFICATION, 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased, 
120 and 121, Neweate Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 
SULPHURIC ACID. 
JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 
Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
application. 


QLPHERT'S Natural Oxide of Iron— 

SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from the 

finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 

and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification, 

The sole representative for selling this Oxide is A, C, 

Fraser (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Bridgewater 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 

UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 
the above, which is specially adapted for making White 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 
quantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 
the year. 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


DARWEN CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO EXHAUSTER MAKERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the above Corpo- 


ration are prepared to receive TENDERS for one 

69,000 feet per hour EXHAUSTER, delivered and fixed 
at these works. 

Particulars may be had from the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Exhauster,” to be 
sent to C. Costeker, Esq., Town Clerk, Darwen, not later 
than Wednesday, March 14 next. 

Txos. Duxsury, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Darwen, Feb. 18, 1888. 

















TO TAR DISTILLER?, CHEMICAL MANUFAC. 
TURERS, METAL BROKERS AND OTHERS. 


Re JOHN BETHELL & Co., TAR-WORKS, BRICK- 
HOUSE LANE, GREAT BRIDGE, WEST BROM- 


WICH. 
ro be Sold, by Tender, a part of the 

Valuable Machinery and Tar-Distilling Plant, 
Tools and Effects at the Naphtha, Creosote,and Patent 
Coke Works, West Bromwich, comprising: Double- 
acting slide-valve STEAM-PUMP, 5-inch cylinder, 2 
inch ram. “Reliable” slide-valve TAR-PUMP, wit. 
8-inch steam cylinder, 6-inch ram (Evans, Wolverhamp- 
ton); Hydraulic Force Pumps; Pair of Contractor’s 
single-acting Lift Pumps; 12-inch single-acting Air Force 
Pump, 18-inch stroke; Hydraulic Force Pumps; Three 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES; Three sets of FILTER 
PRESSES; Hydraulic Pressure Pumps; Crushing Mili; 
Vertical Drilling Machine; Foot Lathe: New Steam 
Boiler; Nine Wrought-Iron STORE BOILERS and 
TANKS; Express “ Extincteur” Fire-Engines ; Derrick 
Crane on carriage; Platform Weighing - Machine; 
Bourdon Pressure Gauge to indicate 3 tons per inch; 
Cast-iron F urnace Boilers; Wheelbarrows ; Gas-fitters’ 
Stocks and Dies ; Carpenters’, Smiths’, and other Tools ; 
Wrought-iron Scrap ; Office Furniture ; Twoiron Safes; 
and a variety of other effects. 

Catalogues and conditions of sale may be obtained of 
the Trustee, Henry Bishop, Esq., 41, Coleman Street, 
London, E.C., Messrs. Joseph Cooksey and Son, Auction- 
eers, West Bromwich, or at the Works. 

Tenders, for the whole or any part, must be delivered 
to the Trustee on or before Thursday, the lst of March. 

The Vendors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any offer. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND MANUFACTURING 
: CHEMISTS. 
THE Directors of the Wellington (Salop) 


Coal and Gaslight Company are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus 
TAR to be produced at their works for a period of One, 
Two, or Three years, from the 1st of March next. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
a — tenders should be sent on or before the 28th, 





Jno. Cuas. Betton, Manager. 
Wellington, Salop, Feb. 10, 1888. 


MIRFIELD GAS COMPANY. 
HE Directors of this Company are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at the above 
Works for One year, from the Ist day of April next. 

For Tar, state price per ton at the Company’s Works, 
Ravensthorpe. 

For Ammoniacal Liquor, state price per ton, per 
ounce strength from 8 to 12 ounces, tested by Wills’s 
test, delivered either at the Company’s Works or into 
Contractor's boats. 

Tenders to be sent in, endorsed “‘ Tender for Tar and 
Ammoniacal Liquor,” not later than Monday, the 12th 
day of March, 1888, addressed to 

SamvEt Day, Secretary. 

Ravensthorpe, vid Normanton, Feb. 23, 1888. 


BRIDGNORTH CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
(THE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive sealed TENDERS for the supply of GAS 

COAL, including carriage to the Bridgnorth Railway 
Station, for One, Two or Three years, determinable at 
the option of the Gas Committee at the end of the first 
or second year. 

Evidence as to quality of the Coal must accompany 
each tender. 

Quantity required: abont 1500 tons per annum, in 
proportionate deliveries as directed. 

Sealed and marked tenders mast be sent to the 
unders‘gned not later than the 10th of March next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
s J. H. Cooxsry, Town Clerk, Secretary. 

Bridgnorth, Feb, 23, 1888, 











DARWEN CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, Erc. 
THE Gas Committee of the above Corpo- 


ration is prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
surplus Tar produced at these Works for One, Two 
or Three years from April 1, 1888. 

Coals carbonized, 10,500 tons per annum. 

Tenders, stating price per ton delivered into Con- 
tractors’ Railway Tanks on the Corporation’s private 
Siding, to be sent to C. Costeker, Esq., Town Clerk 
Darwen, not later than Wednesday, March 14, endorsed 
“ Tender for Tar.” 

Txos. Duxsury, Manager. 

Gas-Works, Darwen, Feb. 18, 1888. 


CITY OF MANCHESTER. 


TENDERS FOR COAL AND CANNEL.—TO COL- 
LIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive, on or before the 14th of March next 
OFFERS of COALS and CANNELS suitable for Gas 
Making, for delivery at their Gavthorn, Rochdale Road, 
and Bradford Road Works during a period of One or 
more years, commencing the 1st of November, 1888. 
Particulars and printed forms of tender may be 
obtained on application, in writing only, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 


By order of the Gas Committee, 
OsEPH HERON, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Manchester, Feb. 8, 1888. 


THE Corporation of Middleton are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the following 
articles required at their Gas-Works during the 
ensuing year :— 

Wet and Dry Gas-Meters. 

Gas and Steam Tubes and Fittings. 

Retorts, Fire-Bricks, and Fire-Clay. 

The Retorts to be delivered at the Middleton Rail- 
way Station ; and the other articles at the Gas-W orks, 
Middleton (free of carriage). 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, to be delivered at my office on or before 
Wednesday, the 14th day of March, 1888, endorsed 
“Tender for Meters,” “ Tubes,” or “ Retorts,” as the 
case may be. . 

Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
Hartley, Gas Manager. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

FREDERICK ENTWISTLE, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Middleton, near Manchester. 

Feb, 23, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF BIRMINGHAM. mt 


GAS DEPARTMENT. : 
(THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Birmingham are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the TAR to be produced at their various Works from 
the 80th of June next, for a period of one or two years, 
or for one year and then subject to termination of the 
Contract on three months’ notice on either side. - 

The quantities to be dealt with in the year ending 

June 30, 1889, are estimated as follows :— 
Saltley Works. . . . 9000 tons 
Windsor Street Works . 7300 ,, 
Adderley Street Works . 2400 ,, 
Swan Village Works. . 2550 ,, 

The Committee will receive Tenders either at a fixed 
price per ton, or at a varying price to be calculated on 
the actual returns obtained from time to time on the 
sale of the products derived from the Tar, provided 
that in such case the Contractor is dealing only with 
the Corporation Tar. 

The Corporation will be willing to Let on Lease Land 
on which Tar-Works could be erected, or they would 
erect Works on their own Land and Rent them to the 
Contractor. ; 

Forms and Conditions of tender may be obtained on 
application to me. 





Epwin Samira, Secretary 
Borough Gas Offices, Council House, 
Birmingham, Dec, 81 1887. 
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PPARATUS MANUFACTURER 8 
70 TESTING AN ND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Cocker- 


mouth Local Board are desirous of receiving 
NDERS for the supply of TESTING APPARATUS 
Tecordance with the oe of —_ yd oor nae 
ticulars on application to the undersigned. 
Pesther pee Er, W. Surry, Manager. 
Gas- Works, Cockermouth, Feb. 25, 1888. 





PUDSEY GAS COMPANY. 
HE Directors of the Pudsey Gas Com- 
y invite TENDERS for the sup ly of 2,100 
ards of 12-inch CAST-IRON PIPES, in 12-feet lengths ; 
y n joints; metal of good quality; to be cast verti- 
vn jn dry sand with socket end downwards ; coated ; 
po et under pressure of 75 lbs. on the square inch. 
* Tenders, stating price per ton delivered at Stanning- 
Jey or Laisterdyke Stations, Great Northern Railway, 
be sent to the Chairman (George Armitage, Esq.), 
endorsed “ Tender for Cast-Iron Pipes,” not later than 
the 12th day of March next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
JouN WILKINSON, Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Pudsey, Feb. 15, 1888. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS 
ACT, 1883 





> , 
IN THE MATTER OF Letters Patent granted to 
” Jo-EPH CHALLENDER, of 15, Cannon Street, Man- 
chester, for “ Improvements in connecting Hose- 
Pipes to Taps.” Dated the 24th of March, 1886; 


No. 4090. : x 
Note is hereby given that the said 
J. Challender has applied for leave to AMEND 

the SPECIFICATION numbered as above. 

A copy of the Specification as proposed to be 
amended can be inspected at the Patent Office, and 
particulars of the proposed amendment were set forth 
in the “ Official Journal of the Patent Office,” issued on 
the 18th of February, 1888, 2 

Any person intending to oppose the said application 
must leave particulars of his objections thereto (on 
Form G) at the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Build- 
ings, London, W.C., within one calendar month from 
the date hereof. 

Dated this 18th day of February, 1888. 

(Signed) H. Reaper Lack, 
Comptroller-General. 





BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 


LER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
daties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior ey of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
in comparison to their value. 

Communications addressed to J. Suee & Co., GHENT, 
will receive i diate attenti 








FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP": 


LIMITED. 
Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 
BONDS granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 


panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., dc. 

Quotations invited, 


Apply to Ricuarp J. Pav, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. 


THE USE OF 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA and SPENT LIME 


N 
AGRICULTURE. 
THE following Leaflets, for distribution 


by Gas Companies and Corporations among 
possible purchasers of Sulphate of Ammonia and Spent 
Lime, are still on sale :— 

“ON THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF AMMO- 











NIUM SALTS IN AGRICULTURE.” By Pro- 
fessor Foster, M.A., F.C.S., &c., Lecturer in 
Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital. Price 10s. 
per 100, post free. 
“ON THE COMPOSITION AND USE OF GAS 
LIME IN AGRICULTURE.” By (the lute) Dr. 
A. VoELcKER, Professor of Chemistry to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Price 
5s. per 100, post free. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of 


2d. in Stamps. 


Lonvon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bort Court FLeet Strest, E.C, 


Just Published, Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 
tos. 6d., cloth (Post Free). 


FACTORY ACCOUNTS : 


Their Principles and Practice, 

A Handbook for Accountants and Manufacturers, 
including a large number of Specimen Rulings. 
By Emme Ganrcxe anp J, M. FEuus. 
mee all manufacturers we commend the study of 

actory A 1 Ath 








London: Crossy Lockwood AND Son, 7, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C, 





GAS COAL. 
OPE & PEARSON, LIMITED, have 


now the authority of several of the most eminent 

Gas Engineers of London in stating that their Coal 

yield in practical working over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 

with as illuminating power of 16 candles; or by the 

standard burners now used by the London Gas Com- 
panies, an illuminating power equal to 174 candles, 

One a 123 cwt. of good coke. This Coal can 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 





Prices and Analyses of all the Scotch Cannels on 
application. 





be shipped from Hull, Goole, Liverpool, M be, 
and Barrow. 
For further particulars apply to Porpz anp PEaRson, 
ne West Riding and Silkstone Collieries, near 
EEDS, 


SCOTCH CANNEL. 
GAVIN PAUL & SONS, 


Cannel Coalmasters, 
12, W. MAITLAND STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Agents for Sale of Rosewell Boghead. 
Rosewell Boghead yields 13,215 Cubic 
Feet of 37:56 Standard Candles. 
Analyses and Prices on Application. 








IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 


RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 
Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 

Estimates on application. 


The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 
TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELLS' ESTATE 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICES, LUMPS, 


TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICE, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAYS 


Sarements Prompriy and CaREFULLY EXECUTED. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works, 














For particulars, ¢c,, apply to 


J. BARTLE & CoO., 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN’S 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


MR. JOHN MORISON, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH,N.B. 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 














TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 
66, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 





D. HULETT & CO., 
55 & 56, High Holborn, London, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FITTINGS. 
CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS, 


GAS GLOBES, éc.; 
STREET LAMPS & POSTS; 


IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS; 
GAS COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 

r 





TYNE 


> CANNEL. 
Vield of Gasperton...... 13.155 cub. it. 
Illuminating Power .... . . . 38°22 candles, 
Coke per ton. .. + +s +s-s 1,301°88 Ibs. 

> GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gas perton. . .. . . 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power ..... . 161 candles. 
CP cso see vuete ese 70 per cent, 


For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


YOUNG, DANCE, & CO. 
CoAL OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE, 
Or E. FOSTER & CO., 21, John St., Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 


CANNEL COALS. 








iC Company, 


Postal Address: Leven, Fifeshire, 


Beg to call the attention of Gas Managers 
to the following GAS COALS raised from 
their Works :— 


Cubic Feet 
per Ton. Dow 


Kirkness Cannel Coal - 13,518 38°18 064 





Iicmin- Pounda 
ating of Coke 


Bogside re » 712,208 35°06 1,205 
Leven - » 712,245 30°22 1,040 
Kelty Main Gas Splint 

Coal- - - + 9,592 18°25 1,270 
Kelty Gas Splint Nut 

Coal - - - = 9,955 21°11 1,315 


The Coke of the two last-named Coals is of 
very excellent quality, having a very small per- 
centage of Ash. 





Prices and detailed Analyses sent on 
Application. 
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JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 

PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 

and other Companies. 

Norz. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 


GAS AND WATER PIPES, 


4 to 12 1x. BORE, 











THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 
SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS,' 
GLASGOW; 

Axp BON LEA FOUNDRY, 

SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 
For Prices apply to GLASGOW. 

Makers of SANITARY & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 





PATENT 


ARTIFIGIAL PEROXIDE OF IRON, 


LUX MASS, 


IN USE AT 
BERLIN, VIENNA, 
PARIS, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
BUCHAREST, &c., &c. 


FRIEDRICH LUX, 
142, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 





LONDON, W. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE 


DRY GENTRE - VALVE, 


Workine One, Two, THREE, on Four PURIFIERS ON 
AT THE TIME. 


ALSO MADE FoR Two oR THREE PURIFIERS, 


No Springing. No Leakage. No Foul Gas passed in 

Changing. Special Facility for Blowing the Air out of 

the Fresh Box before putting in Action, without driving 
it forward into the Holders. 


Write for Prospectus. 
ALSO DOUBLE-ACTION DOUBLE-FACED GAS & WATER VALVES. 


F. WECK, 86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


FIRE-BRICKS. +- 
++  FIRE-CLAY. 


JAMES WHITE & CO., 
Albert Oil- Works, 
WIDNES, LANCASHIRE, 


Sole Proprietors of the Largest and Purest Beds of 
Fire-Clay in England, 








FOR GAS FURNACES our GannisTER and Sinica 
FIRE-BRICKS are acknowledged to be the best and 
most durable in the market. 


GANNISTER and SILICA FIRE-CLAY guaranteed 
of the Purest and Finest Quality. 


ANALYSIS AND REFERENCES ON APPLICATION, 





THE 


SILICA FIRE-BRICK Go, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, & CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
For GAS-FURNAC ES. 
Trape Manx: “SILICA,” 
THESE GOODS 
(Largely used in Gas, Glass, Iron, and 
Steel Works) 
ARE, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


GREATER DURABILITY, 
Strongly recommended where EXCESSIVE 





HEATS have to be maintained. 


#SILICA® 
GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &, 


SUPPLIED FROM 
PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 


PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 
DARLINGTON. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples, 
ee hal 


|M|I|R{F|t/E|L|D| 


Prices and Analysis on application, 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY., 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 


F. D. SANDELL, 
Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria St., 
LONDON, E.c., 

Agent for Biddigeex and Counties South 


THOMAS TURTON 


AND SONS, Limiteo, 


3HEAF AND SPRING WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNERS, 
RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 
AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


CANNON STREET, E.C. 











90, 





G. WALLER & Co,’s NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER. 





MADE WITH FOUR OR THREE BLADES. 


In use at, or on order for, over 120 Works, equal to 4,320,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 
Oldest Makers of Beale Exhausters for over 300 Works and 25,6c0,000 cubic feet per hour. 
1,000 to 250,000 CUBIC FEET PER HOUR WITH OR WITHOUT ENGINE COMBINED. 





EBS IN STOCK NEW AND SECOND HAWD: 





NEW PATENT and BEALE EXHAUSTERS, with and without Engine combined, 
in sizes varying from 2,000 to 80,000 feet per hour. 


GAS-VALVES, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE RACKS, from 2 to 24 in, from 5s. 6d. per Inch, 
PATENT COMPENSATING GOVERNORS FOR STEAM THROTTLE VALVES IN THREE SIZES. 


TAR and LIQUOR PUMPS, 3in. 


to 6in., 


with ECCENTRICS and RODS. 


PHCNIX STHAM, TAR, AND LIQUOR PUMPS. 


Hydraulic Governors in three Sizes, and Throttle Valves 2in. to Gin. 
IMPROVED ACTINGBYE-PASS VALVES, qin. to 18in. HYDRAULIC MAIN VALVES, 3in. to 12in. 


Thomas and Somerville’s Coke-Breakers in Four Sizes. 


Phoenix Engineering Works, Park Street, 





Southwark, London, &.E, 


NEAR SOUTHWARK BRIDGE (FOUR MINUTES FROM HOLLAND STREET), AND AT 


STROUD, GLOUCHSTERSHINRE. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM MEDAL OF 1888. 
Tue award of the Birmingham Medal will be one of the cares 
of the members of The Gas Institute this year; and it is 
but right that those who have the responsibility of bestow- 
Ing this distinction should consider the matter well betimes. 
€ institution of a prize of this order is one which The 


as Institute shares with a great many other scientific 





and technical societies; and if the utility of a ceremonial 
usage of this class is to be judged by its popularity, the 
system of distinguishing deserts by awards of this descrip- 
is very useful. There is, of course, a great deal to be 
said upon the other side ; and it is quite open to anybody 
to argue that these rewards are either useless or super- 
fluous, since they are generally bestowed upon men whose 
merit has already been abundantly recompensed by worldly 
success, and very rarely find their way to the deserving in- 
dividual who has not at the same time been able to struggle 
into the sunshine of prosperity. Sometimes distinctions of 
this kind become purely ceremonial, as when the Albert 
Medal of the Society of Arts is given to the Emperor of the 
French ; in which case the whole thing becomes as little as 
any string or star handed round as a matter of Court 
favour. There is also a good deal of irony in the 
solemn presentation of a reward, supposed to be founded 
for the ‘‘ encouragement ” of progress in the arts and sciences, 
to a man who can look back from a pinnacle of assured 
wealth and position to the time when he really wanted 
encouragement in the true sense of the term, and did not 
get it. When one sees a greyheaded baronet solemnly going 
up to receive a gold medal in recognition of the services to 
science and industry to which he owes his rank and fortune, 
it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the satire of the incident. 
All the same, the millionaire and the baronet undoubtedly 
do feel satisfaction in receiving these honourable, although 
late rewards. Men frequently become titled and wealthy by 
means which would not entitle them to the praise of their 
fellow-men ; and it would be a bad thing for the world if 
successful enterprise, when directed to beneficent ends, was 
not distinguished from that which merely seeks pecuniary 
reward. The sense of honour is the salt of the community, 
which keeps business men from “chasing the almighty 
‘‘ dollar ’’ to their own detriment ; and it is because memorial 
prizes and medals symbolize this idea that they are worthy 
of respect. 

It is a curious thing, in connection with this subject 
of prizes for the encouragement of progress in the arts and 
sciences, that in many instances they seem to be given more 
for the honour of the grantors than for the gratification of the 
recipients, who are frequently astonished at being singled out 
for distinction in this way. The French Academy of Sciences, 
for example, is very richly endowed in the matter of prizes, 
the award of which is confided every year to numerous 
Special Committees. It appears that in some instances these 
awards are made more with a view to advertise the Academy 
by attaching to it a successful personage than for any other 
reason. The same may be said of our own Society of Arts. 
Sometimes, moreover, it would appear that the Committees 
of the French Academy are at their wits’ ends to find proper 
subjects on which to make their awards—at least it looks like 
it from occasional discrepancies between the high-sounding 
objects of a prize and the actual achievements by which it is 
declared to have been merited. Thus a prize offered for re- 
warding progress in the way of increasing the efficacy of 
French naval forces was last year divided among four 
recipients, the chief of whom had made a hydrographic chart 
of part of the coast of Tunis. Ofcourse, work of this kind is 
very useful in its way, and does not attract much honour and 
reward of the ordinary kind; at the same time its connection 
with the ostensible object of the prize granted for it is, to say 
the least of it, more inferential than obvious. Other prizes 
also were awarded to authors of books who are not likely to 
have had any prospect of such a result of their labours; and 
some were given for nothing in particular, but for a ‘‘ general 
‘* display, during many years, of great scientific authority.” 
It is evident that qualifications of this nature are to be found 
everywhere. 

We have briefly discussed the aspects of awards of medals 
by other societies, to show that members of The Gas Institute 
would be justified by precedent in regularly bestowing the 

3irmingham Medal upon any scientific *‘ lion” of the period, 
if they desired to take this way of bringing themselves under 
the notice of the newspapers. It has happily been shown, 
however, by the record of the medal during the few years 
of its existence, that the members of the Institute mean it to 
be confined within the range of their own special industry, 
and do not think fit to withhold it from a man until he is 
old, past work, and incapable of appreciating at its full value 
the esteem of his fellows, of which this piece of gold is the 
outward and visible sign. It is, of course, difficult to make 
a selection when it is considered advisable to leave out too 
eminent outsiders, on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
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avoid hastily bestowing the distinction upon men yet in 
active service, whose claim to it may be regarded as still in 
course of proof. The great thing to be borne in mind in 
regard to the matter is that a distinction of this nature is not 
to be given (like a prize medal atan exhibition) for one ingenious 
invention, one happy thought; but it is to recognize a life- 
time devoted to the best interests of the gas industry, and a 
mind fruitful of work and suggestion for its advancement. 
The Birmingham Medal, in short, is a personal and profes- 
sional, rather than a business reward of merit. Such is, at 
least, the interpretation we put upon the way in which it has 
been dealt with by the Institute. 

As on previous occasions, we must scrupulously refrain 
from suggesting anybody by name as being eligible for this 
distinction. It would not be difficult to draw up a list of 
half-a-dozen names of men qualified for this honour, com- 
prising representatives of various branches of the gas 
industry, and even to indicate the two or three names be- 
tween which the choice of the Institute might reasonably be 
expected to discriminate. But this would be the last thing 
we should think of doing. We do not know whether or not 
the subject has yet attracted the serious attention of the 
Council of the Institute individually ; but it must soon do so 
officially and in their organic capacity. It is not, perhaps, 
too much to hope that they will find a worthy recipient of the 
honour in the ordinary ranks of the Institute ; but the matter 
is sufficiently open, and they may go beyond the Institute 
and the country if they think fit. 1t is fortunately possible 
to regard the question with as much equanimity as can be 
derived from the reflection that the Institute will make its 
final selection without fear or favour. In this confidence, 
we commend the subject to the earnest attention of members, 
for upon them lies the ultimate responsibility of honouring 
the gift, and themselves as givers, in their selection of a worthy 
recipient, 

THE RECENT NEGOTIATIONS FOR AMALGAMATING THE 
CHARTERED AND SOUTH METROPOLITAN COMPANIES. 
THE correspondence between Colonel Makins, M.P., Governor 
of The Gaslight and Coke Company, and Mr. George Livesey, 
Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, relative 
to the precise circumstances of the abortive negotiations for the 
amalgamation of the two undertakings, which we reprint from 
The Times, is worth a passing word of comment. The very 
slight talk that ever took place upon this matter—nothing 
having been put into writing—seems to have left a different 
impression upon the minds of each of these two “ high 
‘* contracting parties,” if the language of diplomacy may be 
fittingly applied to parties who did not ‘‘ contract.” Mr. Livesey 
entertains the conviction, which he imparted to both the 
Chartered and the South Metropolitan shareholders at the 
recent meetings, that the idea of union, as he laid it before 
Mr. J. Orwell Phillips, the Secretary and General Manager of 
The Gaslight and Coke Company, ‘‘ went off” not upon the 
question of capital, but upon that of the representation of the 
two undertakings upon the proposed United Board. Colonel 
Makins, on the other hand, seems disposed to see something 
objectionable in this view of the affair, since he took the trouble 
to put upon public record the statement that the question of 
representation ‘‘ never came up for discussion ’—that is, at 
the Court which formally discussed and finally rejected the 
scheme. This distinction is important, if, indeed, anything 
is important in the whole affair. Of course, Mr. Livesey 
could not say what was or was not the official shape of the 
proposal as it came before the Chartered Court, since he never 
saw one of the Directors, but only talked the matter over 
with the Secretary. In his reply to Colonel Makins, how- 
ever, Mr. Livesey sticks to his point, that the question of re- 
presentation was discussed between himself and Mr. Phillips ; 
and he refers to the fact that it was debated by his own 
Board in proof of its importance—mentioning also letters 
upon the subject. Then Colonel Makins makes a distinct 
admission that he and the other Chartered Directors knew 
that the point in question had been discussed between 
Mr. Livesey and Mr. Phillips—which would not have been 
gathered from his first letter—while repeating that it was 
never brought forward or discussed atthe Court. It does not 
require much of a gift for reading between the lines of official 
statements to perceive that there is nothing in this last declara- 
tion inconsistent with Mr. Livesey’s opinion of the motives of 
the Chartered Directors. Colonel Makins has already quoted 
Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” in connection with one part 
of this subject ; and we therefore make no apology for follow- 
ing his example, and pointing out that his own official state- 
ments, if intended to be taken as a full declaration of what 





was done at the Horseferry Road in this business, are a little 
too “childlike and bland.” Do Chairmen and General 
Managers of great Companies always act upon only the formal 
discussions at their Boards? Are not minutes sometimes 
more useful as excuses than powerful as reasons? The 
attempt in Colonel Makins’s last letter to minimize the jm. 
portance of the question of representation upon a United 
Board, as though it were a ‘ personal matter affecting a fey 
‘‘ gentlemen,” is significant enough to anybody who knows 
what these things really mean. It is only necessary, by way 
of comment upon this innocent remark, to inquire whether, 
in the experience of Colonel Makins and Mr. Phillips, the 
introduction of the Imperial element upon the Chartered 
Board was merely a ‘“ personal matter” of this insignificant 
kind. It is a little too much to ask anybody to believe that 
all duly-qualified gentlemen are considered eligible for seats 
on the Board of a newly-united Gas Company, irrespective of 
their origin. Apart from all this, however, the chief inte. 
rest of Colonel Makins’s letter lies in the obviots holding 
out of the possibility of a resumption of the negotiations on 
the part of the writer. Whether Colonel Makins means to 
hint that another time it might be conducive to clear under. 
standing of the data of any scheme of this kind if it is not 
filtered through the Secretary’s room on its way to the Court, 
it would be hard to say. The late experience of informal 
conversations upon the subject, without the presence of a 
shorthand writer, is not such as to invite a repetition of the 
arrangement ; and, as we stated last week, there are many 
reasons for hoping tlie last has been heard of this project. 


THE COAL AND WINE DUES RENEWAL BILL. 

Tue prospects of the Bill for the renewal of the London Coal 
and Wine Dues, under the new aspect imparted by the bribe 
offered by the Metropolitan Authorities to the outlying districts, 
were discussed at length in The Times of Friday last ; and the 
opinion is expressed that this alteration of the original pro- 
posals of the City Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works will make a wonderful difference in the attitude of the 
Authorities thus approached. To put it briefly, these latter 
are promised a subsidy of 84d. in the pound on their rates for 
a period of twelve years, if they will join with the London 
Authorities in supporting the Bill for the renewal of the dues 
for this period ; and The Times naturally enough concludes that 
they will jump at the offer. The art of political forgetting is a 
very useful one; and it is supposed that the prospect of getting 
so much money to spend upon local improvements will solace 
the outlying Authorities for all the wrong that has been done 
to them under the old system, and put out of sight the other- 
wise striking fact that only last year the London spenders of 
this money had no intention of parting with a penny of it. 
Without following this fresh aspect of the case into all its 
developments, we take the opportunity of pointing out that if 
the principle was bad by which the London Municipal Autho- 
rities taxed the consumers of coal within a certain area for the 
expense of improvements that should have been charged upon 
the rates in an equitable manner, the bad does not become 
good merely because thesame Authorities propose to let others 
into partnership with them for spending this money. The 
Times asks if the outlying districts need the subsidy ; as though 
the affirmative answer which it is able to give solved the 
question. Of course they want the money, just as Manchester 
and Birmingham want the funds which they get out of the 
gas consumers. The question how much better off a local 
authority is in reality for having pocket-money to spend for 
which it is not directly responsible to its masters is, however, 
another thing. As to the immediate problem whether the 
interested adhesion of the parliamentary representatives of 
the places to be subsidized will materially facilitate the passing 
of the Bill, we have our doubts. Support so obtained is not 
worth much ; and this policy on the part of London will make 
the coal-mining interest more savage than ever. We cannot 
help thinking that the miners will win in this business. 


AN EXAMPLE TO BE AVOIDED. 
Tue incident which forms the subject of the lawsuit between 
a consumer of gas named Heywood and the Liverpool United 
Gaslight Company, reported at length in another column, 
is ore of those irritating pieces of arbitrariness on the part 
of a Gas Company which, like the recent deposit squabble at 
Southampton, tempts one to inquire whether Parliament, 10 
granting statutory rights to suppliers of gas, at the same 
time deprived them of ordinary business common sense. 
This was a case where, as the Judge put it, the Company ; 
misused powers given to them for one purpose, to compel a 
consumer to pay money owing by another person, and for 
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which he was not liable in any way. A man takes over 
another person’s business, pays the money due for gas con- 
sumed on the premises, and applies for a continuance of the 
supply in his own name. ‘The Company demand from him 
ent of a gas account left owing in respect of other and 
totally different premises by the outgoing occupier; and 
because he refuses to pay, the gas is cut off for ten days, when 
it is resumed perforce under the regulations applying to 
compulsory supply contained in the Company’s Act. Any- 
thing more calculated to bring a Gas Company into 
ublic disfavour than proceedings of this character, it would 
be difficult to prescribe. The Judge thought the Company’s 
conduct “‘ oppressive.” It was more; it was stupid. There 
does not appear to be the shadow of an excuse for the Com- 
any in this matter. Their Act gives them ten days’ grace 
before inflicting the penalty for refusing to supply gas to 
anyone entitled to demand it; but it is obvious that this 
riod was intended to facilitate any special arrangements 
necessitated by the circumstances. It can never have been 
intended to warrant the Company in deliberately cutting off 
the gas from premises in order to drive the occupier to pay 
arrears left by somebody else for another house. With 
regard to this unpleasant matter, we can only repeat what 
we have always laid down in similar cases—that every con- 
sideration of policy and common sense requires a Gas Com- 
pany, in these days of competition, to carry on their business 
in accordance with ordinary business principles, keeping 
their special privileges in the background for self-protection 
in extraordinary cases only. It is needless to point out how 
utterly opposed to this principle is any such straining of 
statutory powers as that which has drawn down upon the 
Liverpool Company the reproof of Justice Cave. 


PREMIUM OFFERED FOR AN ESSAY ON VENTILATION. 


Ix another column will be found the conditions of compe- 
tition for the prize of £50 offered by the German Association 
of Gas and Water Engineers for the best essay upon the 
ventilation of gas-lighted rooms. The offer was first made 
in December, 1885, but has so far been without fruit. From 
the programme, the requirements of the Committee do not 
appear to be exacting; and it is a matter for surprise that 
they have remained so long unsatisfied. Perhaps the in- 
creased publicity now given to the competition may result 
ina fuller and better crop of essays by the end of the 
year. It must be confessed that intending competitors 
are not pinched for time, the only limitation, so far as can 
be seen, that threatens to injuriously affect their efforts 
being that of space. How any information, to be really 
useful to architects and householders, upon the very difficult 
subject in question can be crammed into from four to six 
printed pages is perplexing to us. It will take at least half 
the allotted space to fairly state the comparative excellences 
and defects of the various gas-burners in ordinary use ; to say 
nothing of the suggested treatment of the general atmospheric 
conditions of a room lit by different methods. Then with re- 
gard to the use of the heat of gas for ventilating rooms—the real 
gistfof the matter—there are public and living rooms, dining 
and drawing rooms, work rooms and school rooms. How are 
the varying requirements of these different classes of apart- 
ments in human occupation to be dealt with in a sentence ? 
It is understandable that some limit of space was required in 
order to set bounds to the exuberant details in which a German 
writer would otherwise indulge, in the firm conviction that he 
was thereby making sure of his reward, and to discourage 
the mathematical flights in which a French engineer would 
lose himself. A simple announcement that brevity, clearness, 
and simplicity would be considered by the adjudicators in 
making their award, and a hint that the work was desired, 
hot as a tour de force, but as a means of instruction for com- 
paratively ignorant house builders and consumers of gas, 
would perhaps have prevented these undesirable develop- 
ments. As it is, we fear lest in their desire for conciseness 
the Committee have rendered good work impossible. Time 

show, however, what can be done under the circum- 
stances, The competition, such as it is, will undoubtedly be 
a fair and open one; and the result can searcely fail to be 
useful so far as it goes. We regret to think, however, that 
the utility of the enterprise is gravely affected by the limitation 
of scope imposed upon autl 


an learn that Mr. C. E. Jones, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., F.R.HLS., 
R pesterfield, has been appointed Engineer and Manager of the 
otherham Corporation Gas and Water Works, for which position 


applications were invited by advertisement in the Journal a few 
Weeks since, 





Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Peruaps we shall be pardoned for saying that Parliament is 
never so perverse as when dealing with the question of the 
Metropolitan Water Supply. The treatment that has just 
been awarded to the Grand Junction Water Company's Bill 
by the House of Commons amounts to a practical paradox. 
The opponents of the London Water Companies, both in and 
out of Parliament, are continually asserting that the existing 
supply is inferior in quality and deficient in quantity. The 
Grand Junction Water-Works Company come forward with a 
proposal for establishing an intake higher up the 
river than the point from which they now obtain their 
supply ; and the project has the approval of the 
Government Water Examiner, Major-General Scott, who 
says ‘“‘there can be no question” that if the Directors 
are allowed to carry out this plan, the consumers in the 
Grand Junction district, numbering nearly half a million 
persons, “ will benefit by having at command a larger, and, 
‘so far as the upper source is concerned, a better supply 
“than heretofore.” Not only so, but General Scott looked 
upon the scheme as “the initiatory step” towards an im- 
provement of the entire supply taken from the Thames. 
When the Company’s Bill came on for second reading last 
Tuesday, Mr. Ritchie, ‘‘on behalf of the Government,” re- 
commended the House to agree to the motion, in order that 
the scheme might go before a Private Bill Committee, where 
all objections could be fully considered. Mr. Courtney 
advised the same course, and declared that it was quite im- 
possible for the House to come to a right conclusion with 
regard to the various points at issue, except by the aid of a Com- 
mittee. Lord Randolph Churchill pleaded that the question 
to be determined “was essentially a scientific one, and 
‘required to be most carefully examined.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Dixon-Hartland moved the rejection of the Bill, 
and was supported by Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Bradlaugh. 
According to the objections urged by the opponents of the 
measure, the carrying out of the Grand Junction scheme 
would be almost as disastrous in its effects as the occurrence 
of an earthquake. The Thames above London was to 
become a putrid ditch, the foundations of Windsor 
Castle were to collapse, the trees in Windsor Forest 
were to perish, and sickness was to desolate the whole 
population. A very singular feature in the debate con- 
sisted in the circumstance that while Mr. Bradlaugh was 
speaking against the Bill, he was encouraged by as many as 
four outbreaks of ‘‘ Ministerial cheers.’””’ What kind of 
arguments were used against the measure will be seen by the 
record of the proceedings contained in our “ Parliamentary 
“Intelligence.” It is almost incredible that the House should 
have allowed itself to be misled by the superficial considera- 
tions that were laid before it. It is by no means creditable 
to the judgment and good sense of the House of Commons, 
that it should refuse to give the usual degree of considera- 
tion to a Bill for the promotion of which there was the 
most perfect warrant, and which directly concerned the 
comfort as well as health of a large and important section of 
the Metropolis. By a majority not far short of two to one, 
the Bill was rejected ; and the only consolation offered to the 
Metropolis is, that Mr. Dixon-Hartland will try to get a 
general inquiry into the water supply of London. 

As for the reasons that influenced the House of Commons 
in the rejection of the Grand Junction Bill, probably the most 
potent of all was that to which Mr. Dixon-Hartland gave ex- 
pression when he asked, ‘‘ How long did that House mean 
‘to give away privileges for which they had afterwards to | 
“pay?” He then went on to say he feared they would 
never get the same terms again as were contained in Lord 
Cross’s Bill. Since that date, the speaker signified, ‘‘ the 
«‘ Water Companies had spent £1,600,000 on works, and that 
‘* would have to be paid for.” The process is inevitable, unless 
the augmented population is to be insufficiently supplied 
with water. If the expenditure of money on new works is 
to be denounced, as increasing the cost of future purchase, 
where is the consistency of the argument that the Grand 
Junction Company should take no more water from the 
Thames or its tributaries, but go farther afield? As for 
the damage that would be done to the river by the Company's 
scheme, former inquiries provide a sufficient answer. Mr. 
Hawksley, in his evidence before the Duke of Richmond's 
Commission, stated that a quantity nearly double the statu- 
tory limit prescribed for the London Water Companies might 
be taken from the Thames without any storing process. In 
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the present instance, only one Company is concerned; and 
the additional quantity to be taken, including tributaries and 
underground sources, would be at the utmost only a few 
million gallons per day, such as could have no perceptible 
effect on the volume of the river. In 1884, Mr. J. Thornhill 
Harrison laid before the President of the Local Government 
Board a scheme almost the exact counterpart of that brought 
forward this year by the Grand Junction Company. But 
Mr. Harrison’s scheme was intended to furnish a supply for 
all London, and he stated in his report: ‘‘ As to the volume 
‘obtainable, there is at command at least double the volume 
“‘ of water at present withdrawn from the Thames.” The flow 
of the river at Maidenhead was found to be from 820 million 
gallons per day to 673 millions. Mr. M‘Clean, in his 
evidence before the Duke of Richmond, gave the volume of 
the Thames at Henley as equal to 345 million gallons per 
day. Dorney is a little below Maidenhead, and at least 
twenty miles farther down the river than Henley. Mr. 
Thornhill Harrison, in his report, speaks confidently of ‘a 
‘very large volume of water ” as being ‘‘ in motion down the 
“valley of the Thames, apart from that which flows in the 
“Thames itself.” Supposing the Grand Junction Company 
at some future time to take as much as 80 million gallons of 
water from the Thames and its tributary sources, this would 
only be from one-tenth to one-twentieth part of the river 
flow. According to Mr. Thornhill Harrison, only a portion 
need be taken from the river itself. As the Company are 
already taking twenty million gallons at Hampton, there can 
be nothing alarming in the present proposal. But Mr. Brad- 
laugh was fishing in the Thames last Saturday week, and 
found the stream unusually low—a fact to be accounted for 
by a deficient rainfall. Mr. Bradlaugh appears to have over- 
looked the rightful explanation ; and the House of Commons, 
it seems, did the same. Of this we feel assured, that the 
House will have to reverse its decision at some future date. 
There must be an appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober 
—from an assembly in a state of pettishness, to the same 
when in a calm and judicial mood. 








On the occasion of a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street, on Friday, the 24th ult., by the Dean of West- 
minster, Mr. William Cowan’s patent syphon liquid-meter was, by 
request, exhibited in the library; and considerable interest was 
manifested in the novelty of the arrangement. 


Tue Kidderminster and Stourport Gas Companies have just 
successfully appealed against the amount of the assessments of their 
respective works in the Kidderminster Union. The reductions 
obtained are about 25 per cent. in the one case, and 30 per cent. 
in the other. Mr. Thomas Newbigging, of Manchester, acted for 
both Companies. 


THE death is announced of Mr. James Bancroft, who filled the 
Leng of Chairman of the Wolverhampton Water Company 

fore the transfer of the undertaking to the Corporation. The 
deceased gentleman was an Alderman of Manchester, and was 
Arbitrator for the Corporation in many important cases. He also 
represented Liverpool in the various negotiations connected with 
their water-works. 


WE learn that Messrs. Hutchinson Bros., gas engineers, &c., of 
Barnsley, have purchased the whole of the machinery, tools, trade- 
mark, stock, and other effects of the Lancashire Gas-Meter Com- 
pany, Oldham. The machinery, &c., will be removed to Messrs. 
Hutchinson’s works at Barnsley, where the manufacture of gas- 
meters and general gas apparatus will be carried on in conjunction 
with their other business. 


In the course of a lecture recently delivered by Mr. Watson 
Smith, Professor of Technological Chemistry in the Victoria 
University, Manchester, on ‘“‘ Water and Steam,” he gave the 
following simple rule for converting specific gravity into degrees 
Twaddel:—Add ciphers so as to make into a number of four 
figures, then strike out the unit and decimal point farthest to the 
left, and divide the residue by 5, and the result is the corresponding 
Twaddel degrees. Or, reversing the operation, multiply the Twad- 
del degrees by 5, and add 1000, and the specific gravity as usually 
taken, with water as the unit, or in this case as 1000, is given. 

WE have received a copy of the “ Mining Register and Directory 
for the Coal and Ironstone Trades of Great Britain and Ireland for 
1888,’’ issued by Mr. W. J. Potts, of the Atlas Works, North 
Shields. This is the first appearance of a very useful work in- 
tended to form a standard manual of reference for mine-owners, 
managers, and their correspondents, and all interested in the coal 
and ironstone trade of the United Kingdom. In addition to the 
Directory, there are a number of useful percentage tables, the text 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887, and a chapter on the 
“Theory and Practice of Mine Ventilation. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the inclusion of a series of geological 
maps of the various coal-fields of Great Britain, for which Mr. 
Potts acknowledges his indebtedness to the author and publisher 
of Hull’s “ Coal-Fields of Great Britain.” The book is clearly 
printed, and neatly bound in red cloth, lettered. 
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Essavs, Commentaries, and Redietvs, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 
(For Stock anD SHARE List, see p. 436.) 

Takine the general run of the chief markets on the Stock Exchangg 
during the past week, flatness and depression have been the charac. 
teristics. The ‘ bears” no doubt are responsible for a fair share of 
this; but, apart from artificial causes, there yet remained genuing 
grounds for apprehension in the two engrossing considerations— 
Bulgarian affairs and the Crown Prince’s health. The continued 
severity of the weather also had some influence. Turning to the 
Gas Market, we are pleased to note the complete recovery of the 
Metropolitan Companies from the recent raid made upon them— 
a recovery which has been effected quietly and steadily by daily 
steps. The quotations are now higher than they were at the cor- 
responding period six months ago (and prices were rather high 
then); while they are considerably in excess of the quotations of 
twelve months ago. Some issues, indeed, were never in better 
favour than at the present time; their value being now more 
recognized and understood. The only one of the ordinary stocks 
which has not been advanced is South Metropolitan “B.” There 
is no apparent reason for this; and the omission may soon be 
rectified. Among the preferences,’Gaslight ‘‘G” alone has been 
left without an advance ; though it is the one which, to our think. 
ing, deserves it more than all the rest. The quotation seems about 
8 or 10 too low—a hint to buyers. With reference to foreign 
undertakings, Monte Video has dropped back }; realizations of 
the recent sharp advance being suflicient to account for this, 
Imperial Continental had a further slight fall at the opening; but 
it gathered more strength later on, and now looks like making a 
recovery. The Water Companies have had a quiet week. There 
have been few transactions ; but the prices marked have been good, 
and all changes in quotation are upward. The daily movements 
were as follows:—On Monday the Gas Market opened with 
strength. Transactions were almost wholly in Gaslight “A,” 
which improved 1. The ‘‘H”’ also rose 14. But Imperial Con- 
tinental fell to a similar extent. No business was marked in 
Water; but Chelsea and New River advanced 2 each. Tuesday 
was quieter; but Gaslight ‘“‘ A ’ improved 1 more, and was done at 
top price for the account. There was nothing to note in Water. 
Wednesday’s business was more evenly distributed through the 
list ; and good prices were recorded. Gaslight ‘A’ was 2 better; 
and, on ex div. changes, South Metropolitan ‘‘A” rose 2}, and 
the C,” 13. Water was slightly busier; and Lambeth 10 per 
cents. advanced 1. Thursday was rather quiet for Gas stocks ; but 
there was a considerable revision of quotations. Gaslight ‘“ B,” 
*O,” “D,” “EE,” and * F” rose 2 each; and the “J,” 14. South 
Metropolitan ‘A’ rose 5. Water was a little brisker ; quotations 
being steady. There was a further demand for Gaslight ‘‘A” on 
Friday; and it rose 1 more. South Metropolitan debentures 
advanced 3; and Commercial old, 24. Imperial Continental was 
firmer. Water was quiet and unchanged. On Saturday Gaslight 
‘© A” advanced 1 more (its fifth rise in the week), and business was 
done at 249. The “J” improved 14. Water was almost un- 
noticed, and quotations remained without change. 


THE PREPARATION OF PAPERS FOR THE GAS 
INSTITUTE MEETING. 
Now that the worst of the pressure of the winter’s work is over, 
and the lengthening days, and even the east wind, show us that 
spring is nearly due, it is not too soon to look forward to the next 
Gas Institute meeting—so far, that is to say, as to hope thata 
sufficiency of good papers will be forthcoming this year. It is not 
too much to hope that the next gathering will be a better one than 
the last in this respect; but in order that this result should be 
secured, it is necessary for members to bestir themselves betimes. 
Mr. W. H. Bennett, the painstaking Secretary of the Institute, is 
in the habit of sending out circulars with suggestions of subjects 
for papers ; and the least that the recipients of these reminders can 
do is to peruse them attentively and see whether they do not refer 
to some matter upon which a man who may never have contributed 
a paper before could make a few observations worth hearing. It 
should be comparatively easy for any gas engineer who takes a 
real and lively interest in his work to say something fresh upon a 
point of practice after the style preferred by the members of The 
Gas Institute. All that is wanted isa plain statement of facts, or a 
fairly reasoned theory, with as little complication as may be. In 
connection with this topic, we happen to have before us the last 
Compte Rendu of the Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en 
France. Every British gas engineer desirous of being fully 
equipped with the tools of his profession should find room for 
these handsome annual volumes on his library shelves; but we 
cannot help saying that how some of the printed papers can ever 
have been read or listened to in a public meeting passes compre- 
hension. Some of the most important communications, which 
occupy prominent places in the Transactions, and to which prizes 
of considerable value are awarded, must have been taken as read. 
From our point of view, a paper that must be treated in this way 
fails in the most obvious requirement of a communication for a 
general meeting of professional men, who come together to ex- 
change experiences and opinions upon points calculated to evoke 
discussion. In this volume of the proceedings of the French 
Society there is a communication from M. Lucien Monnier upon 
the “‘ Flow of Gas in Long Pipes,” which occupies 61 pages of 
letterpress, most of which is mathematics of the most excruciating 
order. This work doubtless possesses its value for reference ; but 
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jt is simply unreadable. M. Salanson also sent a memorandum 
upon the effect of compression of the charge in gas-engines, which 
oceupies 35 printed pages, and likewise could not have been read. 
M. Delahaye contributed along paper upon the comparative prices 
of different methods of lighting, which contains useful detaiis, but 
cannot be regarded as lively matter for debate. 

Of course, we do not desire to draw comparisons between the 
French and English gas engineers’ societies in the matter of the 
style of papers favoured at the respective meetings. Our French 
colleagues have in many cases the advantage of a college training, 
and are consequently in the habit of treating practical questions in 
a scholastic, and even pedantic manner. British gas engineers, on 
the other hand, have an abhorrence of mathematics; and as they 
carry on their business without finding it necessary to employ the 
differential and integral calculus, so the smallest computation that 
is not capable of being followed mentally is by them regarded with 
impatience in a professional paper. Facility in mathematics is an 
embarrassing encumbrance for an engineer who does not know 
what to exercise it upon. When we want Eiffel Towers and Forth 
Bridges, we need men who can track out the strains of such 
structures through a maze of ties and struts. Unfortunately, 
practical problems of this magnitude and difficulty are rare; and 
when the operations of computation natural enough in such 
emergencies of engineering are employed, for want of better oppor- 
tunity, upon designs for gas-meters, the effect is not happy. 

The Secretaries of the Société Techniquae—MM. Melon and 
Salanson—give in the volume for 1887, for the first time, a pro- 
gramme of suggestions for papers, specially recommended, as they 
say, to the attention of the younger members of the Society who 
have not yet contributed to its Transactions. It will be interesting, 
in view of the circular issued by Mr. Bennett, to state generally 
the nature of these French suggestions. We cannot pretend to repeat 
them in full, for they occupy 27 printed pages of rather small type. 
The remarks with which these suggestions are prefaced are so just 
and sensible, however, that we translate them verbatim for the 
edification of members of The Gas Institute, to whom they are 
quite as applicable as to French engineers: ‘‘ The detailed pro- 
gramme of questions that we insert here, which is a review of the 
greater part of the subjects interesting to our industry, is addressed 
particularly to the younger members. Up to the present time 
many have abstained from communicating their experiments and 
labours to us, for fear lest the matters treated of might be con- 
sidered too ordinary, or devoid of importance. We hope that the 
programme now prepared will show them that the Society is 
interested in all questions relating to our industry. It is often the 
observations on phenomena considered as unimportant which lead 
to great discoveries; and a young and unprejudiced mind is some- 
times the most apt to throw sudden light upon insoluble problems. 
It is in this spirit that we invite our youngest members to look 
through the following document, in order to select therefrom a 
question to treat thoroughly, and to make the subject of a commu- 
nication or a memorandum presented to the congress.” Mr. 
Bennett could not better recommend his own programme to the 
members of The Gas Institute than in suzh words as these. 

The first subject discussed suggestively by MM. Melon and 
Salanson is that of ‘‘ Coal,”’ divided under three sub-heads of deter- 
mination of industrial value, transport, and storeage. Into the 
first category of questions fall elementary analysis, industrial 
analysis (including calorimetric determinations and photometrical 
investigations), and the influence of nitrogen contained in the coal 
upon the production of ammonia. Under the second sub-division 
fall questions of carriage, handling, and the condition of coal as 
affected by transit, matters of contract with coal-owners, &c. In 
the third list fall questions concerning labour-saving appliances for 
getting coal from the quay or siding into the stores and retorts, 
the prevention of spontaneous heating, the arrangement and 
working of stores and their construction. The next great division 
is under the head of ‘* Works ; ” and comprises the classification of 
works according to importance, the elucidation of the general 
principles which should guide the engineer in the construction of 
gas-works in different countries, and with proper regard to local 
circumstances, The sub-heads of this division are the distribution 
of mains (canalisations) in works, management of the different 
departments, carbonizing plant, methods of drawing and charging 
retorts, carbonization processes, refractory materials, chimneys, 
furnaces, gas generators, retort settings, regenerators, retort 
mouthpieces, condensers and condensation, exhausters, washers 
and scrubbers, purification by lime and by oxide, gasholder tanks, 
gasholders, and pressure regulators and governors. It will be seen 
that this division of the subject is a very large one—in fact, it 
occupies 16 pages of the book; and a good deal of the detailed 
suggestion must therefore pass unnoticed here. Much of it will, 
of course, be understood from the sub-heads; but there are several 
questions which may be mentioned as indicating the bent of modern 
French gas engineering opinion. Thus it is asked, under the sub- 
heading “ carbonization,” whether, with modern facilities, it might 
not be possible to resuscitate the endless webb retort of Clegg. It 
18 desired also to discover, from the mass of experience, the rules 
which should determine the duration and weight of charges 
according to circumstances. Then the whole scheme of the 
phenomena arising in the retort is to be investigated, with a view 
to obtaining control of the chemical effects of the heat upon the 
coal and the reaction of the nascent gases upon each other. Frac- 
tional distillation, testing, and pyrometry are also mentioned as 

Worthy of study. With regard to refractory materials, the student 
1s directed to find a sure and practical pro¢ess for measuring and 





expressing in comparable numbers the resisting power of these 
substances. Attention is also called to the use of bauxite, and 
aluminous and siliceous bricks. 

Under the sub-head of “ settings of retorts ’’ occurs the follow- 
ing observation :—‘‘ The type of the English retort is the retort 
of small section; the type of the French retort is the oval retort 
of large section. Explain these differences.’’ The practice of 
different countries in the matter of retort types is recommended 
for inquiry. The comparative advantages of natural and forced 
draughts are to be investigated. Among the suggestions relating 
to regenerators is one for the discovery of a simple recuperator 
with continuous action, simple of construction, and easy to repair, 
applicable to works of medium size. Attention is also directed to 
the question of finding an economical, efficacious, durable descrip- 
tion of self-sealing retort-lid, easily adaptable to existing mouth- 
ares Condensation by impact is a favourite system in France, 

ut is practised in very few, if any, British gas-works ; and it would 
be interesting to know why. The subject is mentioned in the list 
now being noticed. Under the head of “ exhausters,’’ the ques- 
tion is asked whether oscillations of pressure in mains are favour- 
able to the production of naphthalene. The problem is put to 
determine the comparative duty of different varieties of exhausting 
machinery reduced to a datum of 1000 cubic metres per hour ex- 
hausted against a pressure of 50 centimetres of water—the theoretic 
requirement for which is stated at 1°85-horse power. The question 
is asked, with reference to scrubbing and washing gas, whether the 
distinguishing terms “scrubber’’ and ‘washer,’ as defined by 
Mr. G. Livesey, are worth retaining. In dealing with gasholders 
the question of doing away with the guide-framing for the top lift is 
submitted for discussion. . 

The third and last great division of the secretarial list bears the 
heading “‘ Town,” and comprises all matters of distribution, meters, 
lighting, photometry, heating, cooking, and the development of 
motive power by gas, the treatment of ammoniacal liquor, the uses 
of tar, the breaking and sale of coke, the use of other materials 
than coal for gas making, the financing of gas-works, and electric 
lighting. Thus it will be seen that MM. Melon and Salanson 
have completely mapped out the range of gas engineering investiga- 
tions according to the most modern principles. Various subjects 
frequently discussed at British Gas Managers’ meetings—such as 
questions of reductions in price, rating, workmen’s holidays and 
rewards—are missing from the list, which shows that gas making 
in France is carried on differently in some respects from the English 
industry. The Secretaries of the Société Technique deserve great 
credit for their carefully compiled list ; and it may be expected that 
the fruit of their labours will be gathered at the next congress of 
the Society, in a richer crop of interesting and debateable papers. 





DeatH oF Mr. F. C. Cockey, or Frome.—We regret to have to 
announce the decease of Mr. Francis Christopher Cockey, which 
occurred last Wednesday at his residence, South Hill, Frome. The 
deceased gentleman, who was in his 73rd year, was well known, 
especially in the south and south-west districts, as having for many 
years carried on the business known by the title of Messrs. E. 
Cockey and Sons, in conjunction with his brother, Mr. Henry 
Cockey. His health had been failing for some time; and, as our 
readers are aware, within the last two years Messrs. Cockey had 
passed their business over to a limited Company, feeling themselves 
unequal, on account of increasing age, to its demands on their time 
and attention. Mr. Frank Cockey was noted for a practical know- 
ledge of foundry work; and the sound, substantial castings for 
which this firm has been celebrated were carried out under his 
direct personal supervision. He was known as possessing consider- 
able experience and judgment in connection with structural gas 
engineering generally—always favouring the useful rather than the 
ornamental ; and he was also highly respected for sterling integrity 
of character. 

Tue Souru-West or EnGianp District AssociaTIon oF Gas 
Manacers.—The usual half-yearly meeting of this Association is 
announced to be held at Trowbridge on Tuesday next, the 13th 
inst., under the presidency of Mr. Henry Sainsbury, Manager of 
the gas-works in that town. These works, as many of our readers 
are aware, belong to the British Gaslight Company, and the 
Directors have recognized the compliment offered to their Manager 
at Trowbridge, by inviting the members to meet them at luncheon. 
The excellent results obtained at the Trowbridge Gas-Works are 
well known in the South-West ; and many of the members will be 
glad of the opportunity now offered for an inspection of them. 
Messrs. S. Salter and Co. have kindly consented to throw open 
their cloth-mill for the inspection of the members; so all who 
desire to look over a west country cloth-mill will be able to do so. 
An eminently practical programme has been provided. As to the 
Inaugural Address, it is known that Mr. Sainsbury has devoted 
careful attention to every department in the undertaking under his 
charge, and that he is well qualified and able to deliver a useful 
discourse. Mr. John J. Jervis, of Swindon, is to take up the 
subject which was postponed at the last meeting on account of his 
absence, and embraces several details in the retort-house ; and Mr. 
E. J. Barnfield, of Chepstow, is to relate his experiences in connec- 
tion with stopped ascension-pipes. Mr. T. W. R. White, erstwhile 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, and subsequently a President 
of the Association, is to contribute a paper entitled ‘* Notes on Gas 
Supply and Consumers.” Trowbridge is centrally situated in the 
district, and has a good train service; so that a large gathering of 
members at this old-established Wiltshire town may be confidently 
anticipated. 
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THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF GAS LIGHTING. 
WE have on previous occasions called attention to the valuable 
collection of statistics published each year by Mr. Henry C. Bur- 
dett, the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department of the Stock 
Exchange, under the title of ‘‘ Burdett’s Official Intelligence.’’ 
The seventh issue of the work—comprising statistics relating 
mainly to the past year—has just appeared ;* and as one section of 
the book is devoted to the rtaceats history of the industry with 
which the Jovrnat is identified, an epitome of this portion may 
prove interesting to our readers. Mr. Burdett divides his chapter 
into two parts, in the first of which he considers the history of gas 
lighting generally, and in the second its history as far as the 
Metropolis is concerned. It will perhaps be convenient to follow 
him in this respect ; and therefore we shall deal now with the 
former, and next week with the latter division of his subject. 

The author, at the very outset, notices the increased attention 
which has of late years been given to the question of artificial 
illumination for domestic and trade purposes, more particularly 
in connection with the development of electricity. But he acknow- 
ledges that the light produced by the latter medium cannot at 
present compete commercially with gas; and consequently it has 
not as yet made any great progress as a general illuminant. The 
awakened interest in gas undertakings to which the attempted 
establishment of a competing system of lighting gave rise, however, 
naturally led people to look with envy on the high dividends 
received by the proprietors of these concerns. And therefore 
Mr. Burdett does well to give prominence to the fact that gas com- 
panies did not attain their present state of prosperity per saltwm 
—that, in fact, the 13 per cent. of to-day is an exemplification of 
the law of progressive development ; and he tells his readers plainly 
that the splendid financial condition of the business of gas supply 
which is now to be witnessed, has not been attained without many 
years of struggle and unsuccess. This being the case, it may, he 
considers, be useful to place upon record some phases of the 
aan, and development and of the capital expenditure which 

as been necessary to bring the advantages of gas within the reach 
of the public. In carrying out his task, the author draws largely 
upon “‘ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas” and Mr. Frederick Clifford’s 
able ‘‘ History of Private Bill Legislation;’’ to both of which 
works he acknowledges his indebtedness. From the former 
he derives his information as to the labours of Murdoch, Lebon, 
and Winsor, of which he gives a short account, as a necessary in- 
troduction to his story of the starting of the first gas company, to 
enable the last-named gentleman to conduct a lighting experiment on 
a large scale. It is unnecessary to recount once more how all the 
initial obstacles were successfully overcome. But they were sur- 
mounted ; and early in 1812 the Royal Charter was granted to the 
Company which now stands at the head of the gas undertakings 
of the world. Once well started in the Metropolis, the new system 
of illumination began to spread into the provinces; and in 1816 it 
was adopted in Exeter under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Glasgow followed in 1817; the sister Scottish city, with 
Liverpool, Leeds, and several other towns, taking up the light in 
the two succeeding years. In 1824 the Commissioners of Police 
of Manchester (who had as early as 1807 tried the manufacture of 
gas on a small scale) obtained a Special Act to enable them to 
establish gas-works for lighting the town and supplying the public. 
This was the first Act granted by Parliament empowering a 
municipal body to apply public funds to the carrying out of a 
manufacturing business for the public benefit. The concern was 
transferred from the Police Commissioners to the Corporation in 
1844. The adjoining borough of Salford—which has lately at- 
tained such unenviable notoriety on account of her undertaking— 
appears to have been the next to follow the example of her neighbour, 
as the Police Commissioners of that town purchased the gas-works 
in December, 1831. Across the Channel, gas was introduced in 
Paris in 1819; and on the other side of the Atlantic, the lead in its 
adoption was taken by Baltimore. By the year 1829 gas lighting 
had made such progress that there were then about 200 gas-works 
in various towns and cities inthe United Kingdom. 

The foregoing was, roughly speaking, the state of the gas industry 
at the date just named ; for there had been noattempt to ascertain 
its exact position in the world of commercial enterprise. Such an 
attempt was, however, made a few years later, when Mr. Joseph 
Hume moved for a return as to every gas company established by 
Act of Parliament in the United Kingdom. ‘This was presented to 
the House of Commons in 1847; and it included 128 companies, 
whose total capital was £6,172,576. In 1850, when a further 
return was published, there were 134 companies in existence, with 
a combined capital of £6,602,010. In 1866 there were 175 com- 
panies, with a total capital of £15,246,727. But in the interval a 
considerable number of undertakings had been purchased by 
municipalities; so that the real increase was greater than this. 
From 1866 to 1882 no general statistics were available as to gas 
supply ; but, as is well known, since the latter year returns have 
been made to Parliament by the Board of Trade which furnish 
some valuable and interesting information in regard to this 
important business. The last of the returns—those for the year 
1886-7—have been so recently dealt with in our columns that it 
would be simply repetition to refer to them again at any length. It 
will, however, complete the statistics of the present article to give 
a few totals to show the progress made. The number of under- 





* “ Burdett’s Official Intelligence for 1888: A Précis of Information 
regarding all classes of British, Colonial, American, and Foreign Securities.” 
By Henry C. Burdett, Secretary, Share and Loan Department, Stock 
Exchange. Seventh year. London: Spottiswoode and Co. 
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takings comprised in the returns is 542, representing £73,069,670 
of emt dt capital, of which £56,362,902 had been expended at 
the date to which the returns were made up. 

Leaving statistics, Mr. Burdett passes on to deal with questions 
of policy ; giving first a very good résumé of the general legislation 
affecting gas undertakings, and subsequently dealing with the regu. 
lations affecting the finances of companies. The author here hag 
recourse to the results of the labours of Messrs. Michael and Will, 
as embodied in their masterly work on ‘‘ The Law Relating to Gag 
and Water.” Having pointed out the various ways in which gascan 
be supplied for public use in a district, he explains the positions of in. 
corporated and unincorporated companies, and advises those who are 
still unarmed with parliamentary authority to avail themselves of the 
advantages and protection which the Legislature has placed within 
their reach. These considerations necessarily lead to an exposition 
of the powers of local authorities as to gas supply—in England 
under the Public Health Act, in Scotland under the Burghs Gas 
Supply Act—and to a discussion of the terms on which undertakings 
have been acquired by these bodies. The procedure adopted is 
illustrated by the case of the Glasgow transfer in 1869. The 
author tells us that the supply of gas by municipalities has proved 
very popular and successful. This is apparent from the fact that 
out of the 542 gas undertakings now in existence, as many as 164 
are in the hands of local authorities, who in many cases supply 
large areas outside the limits of their own districts. He goes on 
to show that the practice of the authorities as to the amount of 
profit they expect to make out of gas varies considerably. In 
Scotland, for instance, the general rule appears to be not to apply 
any profits in aid of the rates, but to charge only such a price for 
gas as is sufficient to pay interest on borrowed money or annuitier, 
and to provide a sinking fund for the redemption of the capital, 
In England, with one or two exceptions, the plan is to work the 
gas undertaking so as to have a substantial balance to go to the 
general benefit of the ratepayers—Manchester taking £50,000, and 
Birmingham £25,000 a year from the gas profits. There are now 
only 29 towns in which the population is upwards of 50,000, where 
the supply of gas is in the hands of private joint-stock companies. 
Among these places may be named London, Edinburgh (though in 
this city the gas undertaking may be said to be in a transition 
state), Dublin, Liverpool, Newcastle-on-'Tyne, Sheffield, Hull, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, and Plymouth. 

On the important subject of the dividends received by the share- 
holders in gas companies, Mr. Burdett gives some interesting infor- 
mation. We find that dividends were first restricted in the session 
of 1841; the Birkenhead Gas Act of that year limiting the profits 
of the undertaking to 10 per cent. Before the passing of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1847, dividends fluctuated considerably. 
According to the return presented on the motion of Mr. Hume, to 
which reference has been already made, out of the 128 companies 
therein included, 3 were distributing more than 10 per cent. ; 18 
were paying 10 per cent.; 3, from 9 per cent. upwards; 14, from 
8 to 9 per cent.; 19, from 7 to 8 per cent.; 14, from 6 to 7 per 
cent. ; 21, from 5 to 6 per cent.; and 16, less than 5 per cent. In 
1866 a return was published which showed that at the end of the 
preceding year there were 175 companies working, of which 4 were 
paying the maximum rate of 10 per cent., and also arrears of back 
dividends; 72, the maximum dividend ; 12, from 9 to 10 per cent. ; 
20, from 8 to 9 per cent.; 21, from 7 to 8 per cent.; 16, from 6 to 
7 per cent. ; 8, from 5 to 6 per cent.; and 5, less than 5 per cent. 
Of the remaining 16, no definite information was given. For the 
year 1886, out of 378 undertakings in the hands of the joint-stock 
companies, only 126 were distributing less than the maximum or 
standard dividend; and these were mostly companies of small 
capital or of comparatively recent establishment. Closely allied 
with this part of the subject is the question of price. On the first 
introduction of meters, the price of gas was 15s, per 1000 cubic feet ; 
but in 1849 it was 6s. all over London. Of the 375 companies (ex- 
cluding the three London ones) supplying gas last year, 48 were 
charging less than 3s., and 13 less than 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Of the 164 local authorities, 40 were charging the consumers less 
than 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. But lately, as our readers are aware, 
prices have had to be increased in several cases owing to the re- 
duced value of residual products. Questions of dividend and price 
naturally lead to a glance at the altered condition of things 
brought about by the introduction of the sliding scale, by which, 
as the author says, the consumers are, in a sense, “ partners 
with the companies, and share with them in_ prosperity 
or adversity.”” He adds: ‘The companies adopt every possible 
means for avoiding the necessity of an increase in the price of gas, 
which would compel a reduction of dividend, and, on the other 
hand, advantage is taken of everything that will tend to a reduc- 
tion of price, because, after the price has been reduced, the dividend 
may be increased.”’ Of the joint-stock companies mentioned in the 
Board of Trade returns, the dividends of 101 are now subject to 
the sliding scale. : 

Mr. Burdett closes the first portion of his work with an explana- 
tion of the provisions of the General Acts relating to the formation 
and maintenance of reserve funds, the preparation and filing of 
accounts, and the quality and pressure of the gas supplied. These 
matters, however, do not bear strictly upon the financial history of 
gas lighting, and therefore do not call for further reference here. 





THe UrinizaTion oF Cottiery Gases,—The “ blower ” of natural 
gas at the Hebburn Colliery alluded to in the Journat a few weeks 
ago, isnow being used experimentally for heating someof the boilers, 
being conveyed thereto by pipes from the place of its issue. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

JHE PROPOSED CONTRACT BETWEEN THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS AND THE 
BRUSH COMPANY—-GENERAL MEETING OF THE SWAN COMPANY—M. PHILIP- 
PART AND THE FAURE ACCUMULATOR COMPANY REAPPEAR—THE PRESENT 
AND PAST OF THE TRANSFORMER SYSTEM. 

Tux proposed arrangement for admitting the Brush Company to 
the City of London once more is evidently a matter of life and 
death to the Company, if one may judge by the desperate efforts 
that are being made to conclude the contract. Several newspapers 
which are to be easily hired (for a sufficient consideration) to back 
up any project of this kind, are trying to terrify the Commissioners 
of Sewers into the belief that if they do not hand over the district 
from Fleet Street to the Mansion House to the tender mercies of 
Father Brush, they will do a deadly injury to one of the grandest 
and most beneficent inventions of the age, and will put the City of 
London hopelessly behind such towns as Eastbourne, Hastings, 
and Taunton, where electric lighting is alleged to be in full 
swing. It should be easy to dispose of such stock arguments as 
these. The latter, in particular, is the most hackneyed of pleas, 
and has been quite worn out by electricians of every nation. 
When they use it in the City of London, however, they forget that 
London has had more experience of electric lighting than any city 
in the world, from the time when the Jablochkoff candles first 
glimmered and blinked in Shoreditch ten years ago. The Com- 
missioners of Sewers, at any rate, have sufficient knowledge of 
electric lighting contracts to enable them to retort to their self- 
appointed mentors, who preach from exaggerated provincial 
examples, that the authorities of these places perhaps know their 
own business, as they, the Commissioners, certainly do theirs. 
The question is not what does for Eastbourne, but what is right 
for London; and the very same observation applies to the first 
plea already cited. The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London have their own duties to discharge to the ratepayers and 
the public ; and if they cannot help electricity without being false 
to their own trust, so much the worse for electricity. It remains 
to be shown, however, how the general interest of electricity is to 
be served by handing over one of the best districts of the City, 
without regulation as to price, compulsory supply, or any other of 
the safeguards deemed essential in the interest of the public by the 
Board of Trade, for a period of nine years from date, to one of the 
most old-fashioned electric lighting companies in the kingdom. 
Briefly stated, the proposed contract with the Brush Company 
simply means the driving of a coach-and-six through the Electric 
Lighting Act; and the Commissioners owe it to the public to 
refuse assent to such a flagrant defiance of the law. We would not 
be misunderstood in this matter. Ifthe Brush Company, or any 
other electric lighting concern, will put themselves under the same 
obligations as to supply which affect the Gas Company into whose 
district they hope to pierce, then we should regard the issue with 
equanimity. Gas at 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet for private lighting 
and 2s, 2d. per 1000 cubic feet for the public lamps will be a hard 
nut for the Brush or any other electric light company to crack. That 
they might do a certain amount of trade, even under these un- 
favourable conditions, we do not doubt; nor should we grudge it. 
What we do most emphatically protest against, however, is the 
admission of the Brush Company once more into the City, to pick 
and choose their customers, with practical immunity from rivalry 
in their own kind, under the absolutely false pretences as to 
efficiency and illuminating power of their lamps which have been 
so unblushingly adopted by the Chairman of the Streets Committee 
of the Sewers Commission. 

The fifth ordinary general meeting of the Swan United Elec- 
tric Light Company, Limited, has been held ; and the shareholders 
have been congratulated by the Chairman, Mr. J. 8S. Forbes, 
upon their improved prospects in comparison with last year. 
The profit on the year’s working is set down at £7554, as com- 
pared with £4768 last year, when, if memory serves, the pro- 
prietors were congratulated just as warmly upon their good 
fortune. It appears, however, that this time there is really some- 
thing to be thankful for, since the losses of earlier years have been 
wiped off, and the concern starts the year with a balance of £1720 
to the good. Consequently, if the Company’s outstanding Conti- 
nental troubles and litigation at home with the Brush Company 
do not spoil the prospect, the Directors think they are in sight of 
adividend. For the present, however, the Board are deeply com- 
mitted to various lawsuits, the issue of which no man can prophesy. 
If Mr. Forbes and his rivals were to tell truthfully how much 
money lawyers and experts have had in connection with these 
electric lighting patent cases, it would open the eyes of the invest- 
ing public, and become apparent that other things than the Electric 
Lighting Act have prevented the companies from doing very much 
useful work, 

‘The name of M. Philippart, once identified with the Faure Elec- 
trical Accumulator Company, has appeared again, perhaps for the 
last time, in connection with the electric lighting industry in this 
country. Of all the romantic finance of the “ flush times ” of elec- 
trical speculation, that of the Faure Company was most remarkable. 
The Faure patents were first acquired by a Belgian joint-stock 
company represented by M. Philippart ; and the English company 
was floated to purchase them from this combination. M. Philippart 
in his time played a fine game with the unfortunate English Com- 
pany and its Directors, as he held the controlling interest in the 
concern, and practically did what he liked with it through the 
agency of nominee French Directors. It looks, however, as though 
the English Company’s turn against their deceiver had come at 
last ; for, as the result of an action tried before Justice Hawkins, 
and decided by him last week, their claim against M. Philippart 





for arrears of unpaid calls was sustained, and judgment was given 
in their favour for £49,064, together with 10 per cent. interest on 
£24,532 for a period of nearly a month, amounting to £204 more. 
The next question is whence the Company are to obtain their 
money. It is magnificent, this sort of thing (to paraphrase a well- 
known saying), but it is not good business. 

Anybody wishing to know the latest facts and opinions respect- 
ing the transformer method of electrical distribution, which is sup- 
posed by many electricians to be the system of the future for cheap 
lighting, should read two papers by Mr. C. Gisbert Kapp and Mr. 
K. D. Mackenzie respectively, recently presented to the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. Mr. Kapp was theoretical 
and Mr. Mackenzie practical ; his paper being mainly devoted to a 
statement of the Westinghouse successes in the United States. 
English electricians are now trying to explain how it was that they 
did not see the advantages of Messrs. Gaulard and Gibbs’s pioneer 
system when it was brought out in 1882. They are ready enough 
to admit that there is a good deal of promise in the system in 1888, 
after Mr. Westinghouse and others have worked at it and reduced 
it into practical shape; but they cannot tell even yet why they 
were misled into laughing at the same principle five years ago. 
This appears, in fact, to be the latest example of the besetting arro- 
gance and presumption of self-appointed ‘ authorities ” in physical 
science. The Electrical Review confesses its sin: ‘* We were 
amongst those who doubted the practicability of their [Messrs. 
Gaulard and Gibbs’s] schemes, as who were not, in those early 
days? But now it is different.” Just so; nothing succeeds like 
success. Professor Ayrton, who is one of those clever gentlemen 
who know everything about electricity, makes a more clumsy con- 
fession of error. He says, quite innocently, that he and others who 
saw the first transformer experiments ‘“‘ had no idea that in a few 
years the system would be employed on the largest distribution of 
electric energy in this country.’ This we can well believe, or 
Professor Ayrton and his friends would have been more respectful 
to it. The incident shows how careful one ought to be in taking 
as final the contemporary scientific judgment of a scheme which is 
not exactly upon fashionable lines. 





Tue Triat oF Histop’s Live ReviviricaTion Process at BEck- 
Ton.—We are informed that arrangements have been completed 
for the extension of Hislop’s lime revivification process at the Beck- 
ton Gas-Works; and it is expected that the plant will be finished 
before the meeting of The Gas Institute in June. The process has 
been submitted to a thorough test, which has extended over two 
years; and therefore the decision to employ it on a larger scale 
must be regarded as a strong testimony to its successful working. 


Tue AccipENT TO Mr. J. LEEs, or GooLte.—The Directors of the 
Goole Gas and Water Company, in their report on the working of 
the undertaking during the six months ending Dec. 31 last, which 
has just been presented to the shareholders, allude to the serious 
accident which happened to their former Manager (Mr. J. Lees), 
their sub-Manager (Mr. Whitaker), and his son, on the occasion of 
the celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, as already recorded. Mr. 
Whitaker has been appointed successor to Mr. Lees, who, it will 
be remembered, was compelled to relinquish his position owing to 
the loss of sight resulting from the accident. We regret to learn 
that there is no improvement in this respect in Mr. Lees’s condition 
—he is still blind. Those gentlemen, however, who kindly responded 
to the appeal made on his behalf through the Journat will doubt- 
less be gratified to learn that, by the aid of a small apparatus called 
a ‘‘noctograph,” sent to him by a friend, he is able to write to us 
a few lines in acknowledgment of the generous help that has been 
extended towards him. 

Tue Loca, GovERNMENT OF THE METROPOLIS.—The Bill intro- 
duced on the second day of the session by Mr. Isaacs, for reforming 
the local government of the Metropolis, has lately been issued. It 
pa that the Metropolis should be divided into 13 municipal 

oroughs, of which the City of London shall be one. Each 
borough shall have its Corporation, with a Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Councillors; the Corporation of the City of London, however, 
being presided over by a Lord Mayor as at present. A Metropoli- 
tan Municipal Council is to be Sstablished, to be constituted as 
follows :—The Lord Mayor of London for the time being is to be 
the Chairman, and the Mayors of each of the other boroughs ez- 
officio members ; and there are to be 60 ordinary members elected 
by the several municipal boroughs in various proportions. All 
powers and duties vested in the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
any Joint Committee of the Corporation or Common Council of 
the City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works shall be 
transferred to and vest in the Metropolitan Municipal Council ; 
and, subject to certain exceptions, all powers vested in the Vestries 
and District Boards by statute shall be transferred to the Corpora- 
tions of the respective boroughs. Provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of a Deputy-Chairman of the Metropolitan Municipal 
Council at a salary not exceeding £2000 a year, and also for safe- 
guarding the rights of the officers of present bodies. The follow- 
ing are the municipal boroughs into which the Bill proposes to 
divide the Metropolis :—The City of London, Westminster, Maryle- 
bone, Islington, Hackney, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, Kensington, 
Chelsea, Southwark, Greenwich, Lambeth, and Wandsworth. The 
clause of special interest to our readers is the 22nd, which pro- 
vides for the purchase and regulation by the Metropolitan Muni- 
cipal Council of any undertaking supplying water or gas to any 
part of the Metropolis, or for making provision for new supplies of 
water or gas, or any artificial light. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION ON THE VENTILATION OF GAS- 
LIGHTED ROOMS. 

As the publishe . fer of the German Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers, made u December, 1885, for the best essay upon the 
ventilation of gas-lighted rooms did not reach the expectation of 
the adjudicators, the Committee of the Society again offer for the 
same object a prize of £50. The article, which is to occupy from 
four to six printed pages, must treat upon the following points :— 
The various gas-burners (including those constructed on the regene- 
rative principle) at present known; their hourly consumption; 
their illuminating. power; the products of combustion; and the 
quantity of heat given off by them while in operation. Taking as 
a basis a given space sufficiently illuminated, the writers are to 
show to what extent the air is affected in regard to its purity, 
temperature, and moisture, by the lighting, as compared with its 
contamination by ordinary respiration. They are further to indi- 
cate what arrangement should be adopted to disperse the heat 
produced by the gas, without interfering with the light afforded, 
Also, how the heat from the burners may be utilized for the pur- 
poses of ventilation, without serious damage to the configuration 
and ornamentation of the apartments lighted. The essays are to 
be written in the German language, and must be as short, clear, 
and concise as possible ; and besent by Dec. 31 next, to Dr. Bunte 
at Karlsruhe. The adjudicators appointed are Herr Haesecke, 
Surveyor of Royal Buildings, Berlin, and Dr. Renk, member of 
the Royal Hygienic Society, Berlin. The Committee will examine 
the various essays, and determine whether the whole sum offered 
as a prize shall be given to one of them, or whether it should be 
distributed among several competitors. It is also to be left to the 
discretion of the Committee to award only a part of the amount 
offered to one or several competitors, or to withhold the prize 
altogether should they consider none of the papers sufficiently de- 
serving. The essays must not contain the names of the authors, 
but merely bear a mark or a motto. A separate envelope, con- 
taining the same mark or motto, is to supply the names and 
addresses of the authors or competitors. After the decision of the 
Committee, only those envelopes will be opened which correspond 
with the successful papers. The remaining ones will be returned 
to the senders, if an address is given. Papers submitted without 
addresses, if unclaimed, will be kept for a yearonly. The Asso- 
ciation reserve the right to print he successful essays for sale to 
members ; but the authors retain all other rights. The Committee 
also stipulate that the authors are to make such alterations or 
modifications as may appear to them to be,requisite before the 
publication of the papers, 








A NaputHa Reservoir at OpEessa.—A naphtha reservoir, says 
the Globe, is to be constructed in the harbour at Odessa at a cost of 
24 millions of roubles. It will have a protecting sea wall 1200 yards 
in extent. Into this reservoir the oil will be hydraulicly pumped 
direct from the tank holds of the specially constructed petroleum 
vessels running between Odessa and Batoum. 

Tue Gas Suppry or Parts.—In view of the annual general meet- 
ing of the Paris Gas Company, which is usually held towards the 
close of the present month, it may be interesting to state that the 
receipts for the past year amounted to 75,149,434 frs. (£3,005,977), 
as compared with 73,967,465 frs. (£2,958,699) in 1886; showing an 
increase of 1,181,969 frs. (£47,278), or 1°60 per cent. 

Society or EnGInEERS.—The paper read at the meeting of this 
Society last night was on the subject of the ‘‘ Effect of Sea Water 
on Portland Cement,” The author (Mr. H. Faija, M. Inst. C.E.) 
referred to some failures of concrete at Aberdeen, and showed the 
cause to be the chemical action of sea water on the cement 
employed. He also described some experiments and analyses he 
had made to prove that sea water has no deleterious action on good 
and properly employed Portland cement. 

THE REJECTION OF THE GRAND JUNCTION WATER Bitu.—Although 
the Bill promoted by the Grand Junction Water Company had the 
countenance of the Government, as represented by the Chairman 
of Committees (Mr. Courtney) and the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie), the division list on the motion 
for its second reading last Thursday shows that the matter was 
not made a party question. Among those who voted in the majority 
against, the list included Mr. Heneage, Mr. Finlay (Dissentient 
Liberal), Mr. Maclure, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Gent-Davis, Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland, Mr. G. T. Bartley, Mr. Chaplin, Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, 
Sir R. N. Fowler, Lord Arthur Hill, and other Conservatives. On 
the other hand, among the supporters of the second reading were 
Mr. Childers, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. E. Stanhope, Sir. J. Fergusson, 
Baron De Worms, Mr. Jackson, Sir 8. Northcote, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. 
Morley, and Mr Mundella. The Pall Mull Gazette thinks the 
rejection of the Bill might, ‘‘ by a wild stretch of the imagination,” 
take colour as a Government defect. The Globe attributes the loss 
of the measure to the opinion which many members entertain that 
the water question should be dealt with as a whole by the Govern- 
ment. Companies should not be permitted to promote schemes 
for abstracting any further quantities of water from the Thames 
or its tributaries. It will be seen, from our “ Parliamentary 
Intelligence, that Mr. Dixon-Hartland has given notice that he will 
ask for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
whole question of the water supply of the Metropolis; but it is 
reported that he has received an intimation that, pending the 
introduction of the Local Government Bill, the Government cannot 
entertain his proposal, 





Communicated Article, 


THE QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF CARBONIC 
ACID IN SCRUBBED GAS. 
By C. W. Foikarp. 

In a former communication, I expressed a hope that a simple 
and expeditious test for carbonic acid would soon be devised, 
However, nothing appeared till August last, when Mr. John T, 
Sheard published in the Journat his method with Volhard’s bulbs, 
using phenol-phthalein as an indicator.** I at once tried the pro- 
cess with various modifications ; and the present arrangement ig 
the outcome of my experiments. My object was to devise an 
apparatus sufficiently strong and simple to bear daily use in the 
purifying-house. Mr. Sheard’s arrangement, though everything 
that could be desired in the hands of a trained chemist, was, in 
my opinion, too delicate. I wish, however, to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to that gentleman for putting me on the right 
track. 

The carbonic acid test is very similar in arrangement to the one 
for sulphuretted hydrogen previously described in the JourNnat.+ 
The scrubbed gas is first passed through a small oxide purifier to 
clean it, and is then collected in an inverted bottle having a 
capacity of about 240z. When all the air is expelled, a measured 
quantity of baryta water (contained in a glass tube passing through 
a cork) is introduced; and the cork being inserted in the neck of 
the bottle, the whole arrangement is turned upside down. The 
baryta water is made to run over the sides and bottom of the 
vottle; and after three or four minutes’ contact, absorbs all the 
carbonic acid in the gas. The cork and tube are removed, a few 
drops of 1-20th per cent. solution of phenol-phthalein added, and 
standard acid is run in drop by drop till the pink colour disappears. 
The quantity of acid required to just decolorize the same amount 
of baryta water and phenol-phthalein having been previously 
ascertained, we know that any difference is due to the action of 
the carbonic acid in the gas; and therefore the percentage of that 
impurity is easily deduced. 

The apparatus consists of the following parts :—A white glass 
‘* gas-bottle ” having a capacity of about 24 oz. (700c.c.); a glass 
measure holding 5c.c. of nearly-saturated baryta water; a glass 
measure holding 10 c.c. of standard acid, graduated into 74 ¢.c.; and 
a pipette for transferring the standard acid drop by drop to the 
baryta solution in the gas-bottle. 

The following solutions are required :—I. A cold saturated solu- 
tion of baryta water, to which 5 or 10 per cent. of water has been 
added. If the baryta be quite saturated, it will deposit crystals as 
the temperature of the air falls; and so may vary in strength from 
day today. II. A solution of phenol-phthalein (4 gramme in 1000c.c. 
of a mixture of methylated spirit and water). III. Standard sul- 
phuric acid, made by taking a fluid-ounce of the ordinary 10 per cent. 
acid used for liquor testing, and making it up to exactly 8} fluid- 
ounces with water. 

If the series of lime purifiers consists of four, it will be necessary 
to have five test-pipes fitted up ; each terminating in a lamp-cock 
—viz., at the outlet of the scrubbers (or inlet of purifiers), outlet of 
the first lime purifier, outlet of the second lime purifier, outlet of 
the third lime purifier, and outlet of the fourth lime purifier. The 
test-cocks on the purifier-covers will, of course, answer the purpose 
for the last four; but for the first a 3-inch hole must be drilled in 
the main leading to the purifiers close to the inlet T of the first 
purifier. 

Suppose we wish to ascertain whether the first lime purifier is 
doing any work. A couple of small oxide purifiers, 6 in. by 6in. 
by 12 in. high, are connected one to the inlet and one to the outlet 
of the purifier, and the gas allowed to pass through them for 15 
or 20 minutes to expel the air. While this is going on, we deter- 
mine the relative strength of the baryta and acid as follows:— 
The 10c.c. measure is filled exactly to the top division with standard 
acid. The 5c.c. baryta measure is filled level to the brim with 
baryta water from the stock bottle by blowing, in exactly the same 
way as when using an ordinary wash-bottle ; the delivery jet being 
raised or lowered, so as to be about an inch above the level of the 
baryta water in the stock bottle. By this means the liquid ceases 
to flow as soon as the blowing is discontinued ; and the measure 
can be easily filled. Should any of the baryta water run down the 
outside of the measure or on the cork, it must be wiped off. The 
measured quantity of baryta water must then be poured into the 
‘ gas-bottle ;” and the 5c.c, measure put carefully on one side. The 
** gas-bottle’”’ need not be perfectly dry; but it should always be 
drained for a minute after washing out,{ as ordinary and 
even distilled water contain sufficient carbonic acid to interfere 
with the accuracy of the test. On account of the presence of 
carbonic acid in the air, the test should be completed as quickly as 
possible. After one or two trials, five minutes will be found to be 
ample time. A few drops of the solution of phenol-phthalein are 
added to the baryta water in the “ gas-bottle,” and the 10 c.c. 
measure having been filled to the mark ‘‘ 10” with standard acid, 
the pipette is dipped in the acid, the top then closed with the fore- 
finger, and three or four drops allowed to fall into the gas-bottle 
by removing the finger. If the pink colour remains after shaking 
round and mixing, a few more drops of acid are added, and so on 


+ Vol. XLVIL., p. 113. 





* See Vol. L., p. 240. 
{ Common muriatic acid (spirits of salts) is best for removing the 
milkiness caused by the carbonate of baryta depositing on the interior of 
the “ gas-bottle;” the bottle being afterwards filled up with common 
water,and allowed-to drain for a minute. ; . 
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until the colour disappears ; the acid being added a single drop at 
a time at the last. The 5c.c. baryta measure, however, has a little 
liquid clinging to its sides ; and so it is fixed by means of its cork 
in the neck of the gas-bottle, and the colourless liquid in the bottle 
made to run into the measure by turning the whole arrangement 
upside down. The pink colour will return, provided too much acid 
has not been added, in which case a fresh test must be made. If 
it returns, the cork and measure are removed, and more acid added 
to the pink liquid in the gas-bottle, by the pipette, one drop at a 
time; shaking each time, and making the liquid run all over the 
interior of the bottle, till the pink colour finally disappears. The 
drop or two of acid remaining in the pipette is blown eek into the 
10c.c. acid measure, which is allowed to drain down for one minute, 
and the quantity used noted. Let us assume that the 5c.c. of 
baryta water mixed with the phenol-phthalein required 10 — 5-7 = 
4:3c.c. of acid to destroy the pink colour.* This description may 
seem long; but in practice the above test will be found to occupy 
less than five minutes. 

We have now ascertained the strength of the baryta water; and 
although it will probably not vary for a week, it will be best to try 
it every day, especially as it can be done while the air is being ex- 
pelled from the small oxide purifiers. The air being expelled from 
the small purifier, the clean gas issuing from it is conducted by a 
tube to the top of the ‘ gas-bottle ’’ which is supported on a stand, 
neck downwards. The gas, being lighter, remains in the top of the 
bottle, and gradually displaces all the air in about a minute. When 
gas issues from the neck of the bottle, all the air is expelled and 
the 5 c.c. measure (fixed in its cork) is filled level to the brim, with 
baryta water exactly as before. The gas delivery tube being with- 
drawn, the cork and measure are inserted tightly in the neck of 
the ‘‘ gas-bottle,”’ and the whole arrangement turned upside down. 
The baryta water runs out into the “ gas-bottle;” and by turning 
the latter round, the baryta is made to wet the whole of the interior 
surface of the bottle. In about three or four minutes, the bottle 
bring turned round at intervals, it will have absorbed all the car- 
bonie acid in the gas, provided there be only about 1 per cent. by 
volume.+ 

The ‘ gas-bottle” being held neck upwards, the liquid runs out 
of the baryta measure, which is then removed, and carefully put 
on one side as before, and a few drops of phenol-phthalein added 
to the liquid in the “‘ gas-bottle.” The 10c.c. acid measure being 
filled exactly to the ‘‘ 10” mark, the acid is transferred drop by 
drop to the ‘‘ gas-bottle ’’ till the pink colour disappears. The baryta 
measure, with the small quantity of baryta water clinging to its 
sides, is replaced tightly in the neck of the “ gas-bottle,” and the 
colourless liquid in the bottle is made to run into the baryta 
measure ; thus washing it out. The pink colour will be found to 
have re-appeared (provided the acid has been added drop by drop) ; 
and more acid, by single drops, must be run into the “ gas-bottle ” 
till the colour again disappears. Any acid in the pipette is then 
blown back into the 10 c.c. acid measure ; a minute or less being 
allowed for it to drain down the sides, and the quantity used is 
noted. If it bethe same as was required to neutralize the 5 c.c. of 
baryta water—viz., 4°3 c.c.—it is evident that there is no carbonic 
acid in the gas. If, however, only 2°2 c.c. were required to neutralize 
the baryta water which had acted on the gas, it is evident that the 
difference 4°3—2°2 = 2°1 ¢.c. is due to the action of the carbonic 
acid. The relative sizes of the ‘ gas-bottle”’ and baryta measure, 
and the strength of the acid, are so arranged that it is only neces- 
sary to multiply by four and divide by ten, to arrive at the per- 
centage by volume of carbonic acid in the gas. The complete calcu- 
lation is as follows: 43—2°2 = 2:1 xX 4 = 84 + 10 = 0°84 per 
cent. by volume of carbonic acid. 

It will be found convenient to use two experimental purifiers 
and two “ gas-bottles,” by which means the inlet gas may be 
tested, while the outlet is filling the other ‘“ gas-bottle ;” thus sav- 
ing time. 

A series of tests of four lime purifiers on the 26th of January 
gave the following results :~ 


p. ct. 
Outlet of Scrubbers = Inlet of No.2 43-—25=1°8 x 0:4=0772 CO, 
— No. 2 = » No.8 438-29=1°4 x 04=0°56 ,, 
es No. 3 = » No.4 43-48=0°0 x 04=0°00 ,, 
a No. 4 = » No.1 Not tested = hs 
= No. 1 a Not tested 


Daily tests of the sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid are 
frequently of service; showing whether or not the liquor in the 
washers and scrubbers is doing its duty in removing these impuri- 
ties.} Also, if a valve has been left open by mistake in shifting 
purifiers, a single quantitative test will reveal the error, which is 
frequently impossible with lead paper, because 1-100th of 1 per cent. 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gives quite as deep a colour to lead 
paper as 1 percent. or more. So also a check is kept on waste 





_ * The baryta clinging to the sides of the 5 c.c, measure cannot be washed 
into the “ gas-bottle,” as water contains carbonic acid. It must be done 
as described above. 

+ If there be 2 per cent., double the quantity of baryta water—i.e., 10 c.c. 
—must be taken, as it is essential to have a considerable excess of baryta 
water left uncarbonated, which is, of course, known Be requiring at 
pest 14 or 2c.c. of acid to destroy the pink colour after being acted on by 

le gas, 

} With Newcastle coal and ample condensing and scrubbing or washin, 
power, there should not be more than 3 to 1 per cent. of carbonic acid, an 
1 to 14 percent. of sulphuretted hydrogen left in the gas for the purifiers to 
deal with. Want of adequate condensing power shows on the carbonic acid 
test at once; of course necessitating a greater expenditure in lime. The 
working results in the summer months are frequently inferior to those in 
winter from this cause—more than counterbalancing the smaller make. 











of lime; for if the first lime purifier is removing carbonic acid 
freely up to the day of the lime being taken out, it is evident that 
the purifiers are too small for their work—carbonic acid passing 
out of the last lime purifier (and so necessitating a change) before 
the material of the first lime purifier is fully carbonated. The 
same, of course, holds good with oxide and sulphuretted hydrogen. 
On the other hand, the test may show that the first purifier is 
doing absolutely nothing, and may therefore be bye-passed for days 
before a change is rendered necessary by the state of the last box 
in the series. , 
Should the Claus process come into general use, daily quantita- 
tive tests for carbonic acid and sulpburetted hydrogen will doubt- 
less be necessary in every gas-works. Even with the present 
system of purification, it is certainly an advantage to know what 
each purifier is doing. 


Cechnical Record. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of this Association was held on 
Saturday last, at the Victoria Hotel, Manchester. The PresipENntT 
(Mr. T. Moore, of Macclesfield) occupied the chair. There was a 
good attendance; while letters of regret at being unable to be 
present were received from several members. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr, W. W. Hutchinson, of Barnsley) 
read the minutes of the last quarterly meeting, which was held on 
Dec. 3 last, at the Grand Hotel, Manchester; and these were 
confirmed without comment. 





New MEMBER. 


On the nomination of Mr. C. E. Jones (Chesterfield), seconded 
by Mr. GeorGe Smep.ey (Buxton), Mr. Thomas Forrett, Manager 
of the Alfreton (Derbyshire) Gas- Works, was unanimously elected a 
member of the Institution. 


Report oF CoMMITTEE. 


The Honorary Secretary read the annual report of the Com- 
mittee, as follows :— 


The Committee are pleased to say that they can once more congratulate 
the members upon the continued usefulness and prosperity of the Insti- 
tution. 

There have been nine new members elected during the year. The Com- 
mittee regret that one member—Mr. Frederic Bower of North Bierley, 
Oakenshaw—has been removed by death, and will be much missed by those 
who knew his sterling qualities. Three members cease membership under 
Rules Nos. 1 and 17 costes on the roll, 90); and should the gentleman 
submitted to-day be elected, it will make a total of 91. 

The opening meeting of the year was particularly well attended, when 
the President (Mr. T. Moore) gave a well-considered and exhaustive 
inaugural address. The May meeting was held at Chester, after which 
(under the guidance of Mr. F. W. Stevenson, the Engineer of the Chester 
Gas-Works) several places of interest were visited—including Eaton Hall, 
the seat of the Duke of Westminster. Your Committee considered it was 
advisable to take advantage of the opportunity offered by the Royal 
Jubilee Exhibition being held at Manchester (with its unrivalled Chemical 
Section); and the August meeting was therefore held in the Prince's 
Reception Rooms, when Dr. Watson Smith, F.C.S., F.L.C., &c., the Vice- 
Chairman of the Chemical Section, gave a descriptive lecture upon the 
various products exhibited in connection with the gas industry. After 
unavoidable delay, the discussion upon Mr. Duxbury’s paper, on “ Coal 
Liming,” took place in December; and this question was thoroughly 
debated. Mr. James Dalgliesh read an excellent statistical paper upon 
“ Oil and Other Illuminants and their Effect on the Consumption of Gas,” 
the discussion of which comes before you to-day. 

By consent of the members, an addition to Rule No. 4 has been made. 

All the meetings have been well attended ; and the members generally 
evince the most careful interest in the proceedings. 

The thanks of the Committee are due to the various members who have 
so ably supported the Institution, by reading papers and in other 
capacities—thereby rendering excellent services in promoting knowledge 
in the profession generally, which cannot fail to forward the welfare of the 
gas industry. 

The retiring members of the Committee are Messrs. W. R. Chester and 
J. Dalgliesh, who are eligible, under rule No. 4 for re-election. 

The financial condition of the Institution is fully shown by the accounts 
now submitted ; the amount of subscriptions in arrear being very small. 

It will be in the recollection of the members that several lectures 
were given some years ago, under the auspices of this Institution, by 
eminent professors on various gas questions ; and the question of their re- 
introduction has been, and is still under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. (Signed) Tuos. Moore, President. 

W. W. Hurcutnson, Hon. Sec. 


The Present said the members had heard the report, and 
they had been supplied with a balance-sheet showing the state of 
the finances. He hoped the members generally were satisfied with 
the work done on their behalf; and he had pleasure in proposing 
the adoption of the report and balance-sheet. : 

Mr. R. Hunter (Stalybridge) seconded the resolution. : 

Mr. W. Woopwarp (Bury) asked if the sum of ten guineas, 
mentioned in the accounts, was the fee paid for Professor Watson 
Smith’s lecture delivered at the meeting of the Institution held in 
August last. 

‘he PRESIDENT said it was. 

Mr. J. Cuew (Blackpool) wished to know whether the scheme 
which the Committee were considering meant that they were to 
have more lectures of a similar kind, and at a like expense. If so, 
his opinion was that the money would be better spent in organizing 
a series of experiments by various gas engineers, who should report 
the results to a Central Committee, as was done some years ago by 
The Gas Institute, with very advantageous results. 

The Prestpent explained that Mr. Watson Smith's lecture was 
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an exceptional matter. That gentleman practically had charge 
of the interesting Chemical Section of the late Manchester Exhi- 
bition ; and he not only gave them the lecture in the Prince’s 
Reception Room, but spent the day with them in the Section. 
What the Committee were now considering was the propriety of 
going back to a custom which they had some years ago, of inviting 
eminent men to give them lectures on matters connected with the 
production of gas. Sometimes there was a difficulty in obtaining 
papers; and all matters of engineering importance were so imme- 
diately thrashed out that it had suggested itself to the Committee 
that it would be advisable to obtain the assistance of the most 
eminent men of the day to deliver addresses on the more recon- 
dite subjects connected with the gas industry. As yet, the Com- 
mittee had arrived at no distinct or definite conclusion. 

Mr. CHEW said he was not finding fault with the expenditure or 
the lecture. But the President would remember that some years 
ago the Institution tabulated the results of some experiments on 
retort firing; and The Gas Institute, with the assistance of Mr. 
Greville Williams, F.R.S., and another gentleman, published a 
report on the proper condensation of gas. These added consider- 
ably to the information of gas managers. As papers were not 
forthcoming so freely as the Committee would like, he thought it 
would be as well to resort to the old plan, and to tabulate informa- 
tion on purification, carbonization, condensation, or anything else 
they pleased. By doing this, they might bring about better 
methods of working in some instances. 

The PresipeNt remarkad that Mr. Chew had accurately de- 
scribed the lines on which the Committee were proceeding. 

The report and balance-sheet were then adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. W. R. Cuester (Manchester) proposed the election of Mr. 
T. Banbury Ball, of Rochdale, as senior Vice-President of the 
Institution for the ensuing year. Mr. Ball had the respect and 
esteem of every member ; and his position, ability, and general 
integrity, rendered it unnecessary to say much in his praise. He 
had been a member of the Institution for a number of years; and 
his election to this office would add honour to the Institution— 
honour which would be increased if, at the end of the year, they 
followed the usual custom of selecting the senior Vice-President to 
fill the chair. He (Mr. Chester) had known Mr. Ball for the last 
twelve years, since the time when they were in friendly rivalry at 
Leeds; and during these years he had been growing in the esteem 
of his professional brethren. He would add lustre and dignity to 
the Institution in the office for which he now proposed him, and 
in the higher position to which he hoped he would succeed. 

Mr. T. O. Paterson (Birkenhead) had pleasure in seconding the 
nomination, and cordially endorsed the remarks of the mover of 
it. Outside ‘‘ the magic circle ” of Past-Presidents, they could not 
select a better man than Mr, Ball for this office. 

Mr. R. Hunter supported the resolution; and remarked that, 
before he was even a member of the Institution, Mr. Ball rendered 
—— service to it by reading a very excellent paper. 

he motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Bat, in acknowledging the resolution, said he was exceed- 
ingly obliged to the members for the kind way in which they had 
received his name. No one was more conscious than himself of 
the little he had so far been able to do to forward what he con- 
sidered the legitimate objects of the Institution. Unfortunately, 
his health was somewhat precarious, and the calls on his time 
were somewhat numerous; but, so far as health and time per- 
mitted, he would do what he could to justify the very cordial 
approval with which his name was received. 

Mr. T, Newsiae1ne (Manchester) had pleasure in proposing that 
Mr. W. W. Hutchinson, of Barnsley, be elected junior Vice-Presi- 
dent. It was well that they should reward those whose faithfulness 
they had proved. During the last four or five years Mr, Hutchin- 
son had discharged the duties of Honorary Secretary with great 
assiduity and conspicuous ability ; and he hoped that he would 
consider his election to the office of Vice-President a reward in 
some sense for what he had done for the Institution. He himself 
looked upon it as a very honourable position ; and he rejoiced that 
Mr. Hutchinson would be the coadjutor of Mr. Ball during the 
coming year. 

Mr. J. Date .tesH (Glossop), in seconding the proposition, said 
he had had the opportunity of coming in contact with Mr. Hutch- 
inson more than most members; and it had always been a plea- 
sure to meet him. He was ever ready and willing to give infor- 
mation and assistance to his fellow-members; and when the time 
came, he would, no doubt, be a useful and successful President. 

The PresIDENT thought he should fail in his duty if he did not 
briefly, but most sincerely and emphatically, support this propo- 
sition. As an old member of the Committee, as Vice-President, 
and especially as President during the past year, he could bear 
the strongest testimony to the ability, the tact, and the anxiety 
which Mr. Hutchinson had always evinced to further the interests 
of the Institution in every possible manner. He had not spared 
himself; but had undertaken many journeys, conducted a vast 
amount of correspondence, and had been willing to meet people, 
and answer the many questions on all kinds of subjects which the 
office of Honorary Secretary entailed. Personally, he had always 
found Mr.$Hutchinson ready to undertake any work, and to put 
himself in communication with anybody, in order to get informa- 
tion which might be required. Their thanks were due to him for 
what he had done on their behalf. 

The reso ution was carried by acclamation. 





Mr. Hurcaryson, in reply, said he hoped that, as time went on, 
the members would find their choice of him for this office fully 
justified. As he had done, or tried to do, his duty as Honorary 
Secretary, so he would try to fulfil the duties which devolved upon 
him in the new position in which they were good enough to place 
him. It had been rightly said that he had no desire to forward 
himself, and had, so far as he was able with his other duties, done 
what he could to promote the interests of the Institution. He 
should continue to do all in his power to fulfil their wishes and good 
intentions. 

Mr. Harrison VEEVERS (Dukinfield) proposed the re-election of 
Mr. T. Newbigging as Treasurer—an office which he had ably filled 
for some years. 

Mr. Hurcurinson seconded the resolution; and spoke of Mr, 
Newbigging’s readiness at all times to assist in promoting the 
interests of the Institution. 

The Preswvent said they were glad to have Mr. Newbigging 
associated with them in any way. His position in the gas world 
reflected honour upon anything with which he was connected. 


The resolution was carried. 


Mr. T. Newsice1ne (Manchester) said he thanked the members 
for their unanimous vote. Most of them knew that the office of 
Treasurer was honorary not only in name, but in reality. The 
Treasurer of their Institution had not much money in his hands at 
any time; and it was not necessary that he should have. All the 
same, however, he esteemed it a high honour to fill the post; and 
he thanked them for this further token of their confidence. He 
considered it an honour to be connected with the Institution, not- 
withstanding the obloquy which had been cast on the gas interest 
in recent times. His experience of the Gas Managers of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and the adjacent counties who were members of this 
Institution—and he did not limit his remarks to them, for he had 
an equal experience of those farther north and farther south—but 
he was speaking particularly at present of those connected with 
the Manchester District Institution; and his experience of them 
was that they were, as a general rule, an honourable and straight- 
forward body of men. It did not follow because there were some 
black sheep, that there should be a general condemnation. It was 
ungenerous and unfair that a whole class should be placed under 
the ban of suspicion for the delinquencies of a few; and he pro- 
tested against it. He believed that somie of those who were now 
loud in their condemnation of the abominable commission system 
had in the past done their share in trying to corrupt the men with 
whom they had dealings. He had no hesitation in saying that, 
taken as a body, the gas managers of this country were both able 
and honest. Their ability was conspicuous in their conduct of an 
important industry, which, while almost every other industry had 
flagged of recent years, had been uniformly successful, even though 
labouring under many disadvantages. 

The Prestpentr said they approached a very important part of 
their proceedings—the election of a Secretary. The Secretary was 
the mainspring of a society like theirs. ‘The bulk of the work 
was really in his hands; and very much depended upon a right 
choice. He would ask Mr. Hutchinson, who was determined to 
retire from the office, to propose his successor. 

Mr. Hurcuinson said that he readily responded to this call, 
because he had every confidence in the gentleman whose name he 
would submit. With regard to himself, he intimated some three 
months ago his intention to retire from the office, owing to the very 
frequent calls upon his time, which continually increased, and also 
from the fact that he had filled the post for four years. At one time 
he proposed to retire at the end of the third year ; but believing it 
would look like running away from his post at a time of danger, he 
sunk any consideration of his individual convenience, and went on 
for another twelve months. He took the office freely, and desired 
to surrender it in the same way. The gentleman he had to submit 
as his successor was Mr. Harrison Veevers, of Dukinfield, who had 
such ability and knowledge as would enable him to discharge the 
duties of the office thoroughly. He had also the advantage of near- 
ness to Manchester, and possessed a willingness to work which was 
only equalled by the interest he had long taken in the Institution. 
He would no doubt fill the office to the satisfaction of the members 
generally. 

Mr. G. SmepLrEy (Buxton), in seconding the resolution, remarked 
that ‘‘good wine needed no bush;” and Mr. Veevers had been so 
long amongst them, and had done so much for the benefit of the 
Institution, that it was not necessary to say anything in com- 
mending him for this office. As one of their Past-Presidents, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the business ; and he did not know, 
if they looked over the whole roll of members, where they could find 
one more efficient. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. VEEVERS said he accepted the office with a great amount of 
diftidence—not from any want of interest in the Institution, but 
because, since he promised to undertake it, there had been placed 
upon him the extra work of Surveyor and Manager of the Dukin- 
field Water Department. However, with the assistance of his son, 
he should perhaps be able to discharge the duties of Secretary 
during the next twelve months. It was from no feelings of personal 
ambition that he took the oftice—he had grown too old for that— 
but from a sincere desire for the welfare of the Institution. The 
Association had now attained to considerable importance in numbers 
and influence; and in devoting themselves to technical and 
scientific subjects, they were doing a great deal of good to them- 
selves and the country at large. He should do his best for it, as 
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he had done in the past; and if he had any failings, he trusted his 
fellow-members would do their best to remedy them. 

Mr. J. Coapwick (Oldham) said he was pleased to be there that 
day to be the medium of submitting the next resolution, which 
was a vote of thanks to Mr. W. W. Hutchinson for his services 
as Honorary Secretary during the past four years. He had dis- 
charged the duties of the office with great ability, and with kindness 
and indulgence to the members. A considerable amount of work 
had devolved upon him ; but he had done it willingly and satisfac- 
torily, and the members generally would no doubt be of this 
opinion. ‘ 

Mr. Cuew observed that it was with the greatest possible 
pleasure that he rose to second the motion. Mr. Hutchinson, 
whom he had known for a very long time, came of a gas family ; 
and in the whole list of gas engineers, there were few names 
which stood higher than that of Hutchinson. Mr. W. W. Hutchin- 
son was the worthy son of a very worthy father; and the Institution 
was under a deep debt to him for the number of years in which he 
had discharged the duties of Secretary. He had contributed several 
eminently scientific papers to their proceedings; and he particularly 
remembered one, from which he (Mr. Chew) derived much informa- 
tion, on “‘ Sulphur Impurities in Coal Gas,’ which was read at a 
meeting of the Institution at Barnsley. The ability he had shown 
in making the meetings of the Institution popular was well known 
to them all. He had never made an enemy, nor provoked any 
feeling against himself. They were indebted to him, and hoped 
to see him at the head of the Institution in due course. 

Mr. R. Hunter said, as a former Secretary, he had great plea- 
sure in supporting the resolution. Living at such a distance from 
Manchester, Mr. Hutchinson must have found the duties of the 
office, attending at Committee meetings, and so on, particularly 
irksome. He deserved their warmest thanks for the agreeable 
manner in which he had filled the position. 

The PrEsIDENT expressed his full agreement with all the praise 
bestowed on Mr. Hutchinson. 

The resolution was heartily carried. 

Mr. Hutcuinson, in acknowledging the compliment, said it had 
at all times given him pleasure to do what he had done for the 
Institution, though at times the calls upon him had caused him 
considerable inconvenience, owing to his other duties. During the 
four years he had held the office, there had been many things to 
be undertaken, and he was glad to have the assurance of the 
members that he had successfully dealt with them. He had been 
most ably supported by an excellent Committee, who had ren- 
dered the work lighter than it otherwise would have been. Although 
he had at times had to act in a manner opposed to the wishes of 
individual members, he was glad to see they recognized that it was 
from no desire to oppose, but only to maintain the interests of the 
whole body and the traditions of the Institution. 

The PresipeNnt observed that the altered rule gave them power 
to re-elect a member of Committee, who had filled a short term of 
office in supplying a casual vacancy; and he proposed the re- 
appointment of Mr. W. R. Chester for the next three years. Mr. 
Chester was an able and active member of the Committee, and 
took great interest in the Association. 

Mr. Woopwarp seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. Bau proposed the re-election of Mr. J. Dalgliesh, who had 
also, like Mr. Chester, served a short time, and shown great 
capacity for the office. 

Mr. Isaac Carr (Widnes) seconded the resolution, which was 
cordially supported by Mr. SmepLry; both gentlemen referring to 
Mr. Dalgliesh in complimentary terms. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Tue NEw PReEsIpENT. 

Mr. Moorr said he had now to make his bow as their President, 
and retire in favour of his successor. He thanked them for the 
courtesy they had accorded him, and the support given him at all 
times. Mr. Duxbury would now take the chair as their President ; 
and in their name and on their behalf he wished them every success 
in the office, and promised him the support due to him in the 
dignified office he would now be good enough to assume. 

Mr. T. Duxbury, the President-Elect, then took the chair amid 
the applause of the meeting. 


THANKS TO THE LaTE PRESIDENT. 

The PresiDENT, rising immediately after taking the chair, said 
that before they proceeded to the next item on the programme of 
business for that meeting, they owed the late occupant of that posi- 
tion a very hearty vote of thanks for the manner in which he had 
discharged the duties of President. He could hardly hope to make 
80 good a President as Mr. Moore had been ; and this being so, he 
could more heartily move a resolution thanking him very cordially 
for his services. 

_ Mr. Ververs said he had great pleasure in seconding the propo- 
sition. He had known every President they had had, and he could 
safely say of Mr. Moore, that they had not had one who had taken 
more interest in the Institution than he had displayed. 

The resolution was carried with applause. 


_ Mr. Moors said he sincerely thanked them for this kind expres- 
sion of their satisfaction. The past year had been a very busy one 
with him, and at times he felt he had not at command the time 
which the importance of their affairs deserved and required. Asa 
technical society, he thought they might say that they kept abreast 
of the times, and he was more and more impressed with the good 
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service rendered to gas shareholders and the public by this and 
similar Institutions, and by the advantage which the diffusion of 
information calculated to benefit the gas industry was likely to have. 


PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 

The Presipent then delivered his Inaugural Address, which was 
as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—In addressing you as your President, my first duty 
will be to thank you for the very high honour you have conferred 
upon me. Being a comparatively young member, and having in 
the past done so little for the Institution, I feel that this high com- 
pliment is due to the courtesy of many of my fellow-members 
whose services for the society would enable them to fill such a post 
as this with more credit to the Institution than is possible for me. 
While thanking you for my election to this honourable position, I 
shall endeavour, to the best of my ability, to fulfil the duties and 
obligations which attach to the office. I confess I do not feel the 
duties which youhave imposed upon me so very light as they seemed 
to be when they rested upon the strong shoulders of those who have 

receded me in this office. I venture, therefore, to bespeak your 

indly assistance and co-operation, in order that these meetings 
may be as successful as they have been in the past ; and I do not 
doubt that these will be fully accorded to me. 

It is a difficult task, at this time of day, to find sufficient new 
matter to make a presidential address as interesting and instructive 
as I could wish it to be, and as you have a right to expect. The 
work of reviewing is now so very ably conducted by the technical 
journals connected with our profession—there are so many minds 
at work in every department, and every new idea is so elaborately 
dealt with in these publications—that I have found it almost hope- 
less to bring before you any subject that has not already been fully 
treated. There are, however, many theories and suggestions regard- 
ing our profession which, I think, may be reviewed afresh from the 
standpoint of experience ; and I believe great advantages have thus 
accrued to the profession generally, and to our members and their 
employers in particular, by our meeting in this manner four times 
a year, and discussing our varied experience. Our Institution, con- 
sisting as it does solely of gas managers and consulting gas engi- 
neers, does not exist for the private ends of our profession, or in any 
way as a trades union, but has a purely scientific interest in view; 
while these gatherings enable our members to cultivate a personal 
interest in one another’s welfare, and add a fresh interest to the 
great industry which it is our honour to serve. We learn at these 
gatherings what our neighbour is doing in the way of supplying gas 
of the highest purity and illuminating power at the lowest possible 
price. Personally, I have to acknowledge that the benefits I have 
derived from time to time by thus meeting with my fellow- 
members have enabled me to overcome many a difficulty. I feel 
proud to belong to a technical Institution that has rendered such 
signal service to the gas industry as it has been the privilege of this 
society to do; and I may be allowed again to express the hope that 
the papers and discussions during the coming session may not be 
inferior to those of any previous year. 

This Institution, I am glad to say, continues to progress, both in 
numbers and usefulness, as we have heard from the Secretary's 
report, and still maintains the position which entitles it to rank as 
one of the highest District Associations in existence. 

During the past year we have had in our immediate district a 
“* World’s Fair,” in the Manchester Exhibition, such as was calcu- 
lated to please the eye and gratify and instruct the mind. Whether 
this most excellent and varied collection of the world’s industry 
and art has answered all the ends which its promoters had in view 
may be doubted. But, from a gas manager’s point of view, the 
excellent chemical exhibits formed objects of very great attraction 
and interest; and many of us saw for the first time a number of 
wonderful products which our scientists, with the aid of the 
chemical manufacturer, have been enabled to derive from the resi- 
duals produced at our various gas-works, 

The industry with which we are allied may fairly claim to have 
more than maintained its own during the past year. Gas con- 
sumption is increasing on all hands. The price of gas stock gene- 
rally has advanced, and is now more than ever looked upon as one 
of the soundest investments in this country. 

The market for residuals may be, and is, very much below what 
it was a few years ago; and it is to be feared that these high prices 
will not again obtain. The values of these products cannot be very 
materially increased by anything the gas manager can do. We 
are dependent very much upon the energies and discoveries of che- 
mists; and we have to thank that profession in Germany for many 
things done in the past. Gas tar continues to improve somewhat 
in value as compared with prices in the immediate past; follow- 
ing naturally the improved values of products derivable therefrom. 
Yet there seems to be considerable anxiety as to how long the 
values of some of these products will be maintained; and seeing 
that the resources are great by which the products can be produced 
in quantities, it would be hazardous to predict a return to prices 
very much in excess of what they now are. 

Ammonia may be fairly stated to have improved in value to the 
extent of fully £2 per ton of sulphate during the past year, not- 
withstanding that the production still continues to increase. At 
the present time something like 100,000 tons per annum are pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom. The manufacture of soda ash b 
the ammonia-soda process is making gradual progress, thoug 
Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and Co. have not as yet found any 
very serious competitors in this business. This process still 
involves some exhaustion of ammonia; but if, as is necessary for 
the financial success of such manufacture, the whole of the 
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ammonia practically is to be recovered, but slender demand will be 
made in that event upon our store of ammoniacal liquor, and we 
are not justified in anticipating much increase in that direction. An 
improved value of ammoniacal liquor may best be looked for in 
the consumption of sulphate of ammonia; and, according to 
statistics, this consumption is annually on the increase. As against 
this demand we must, however, set the continually increasing pro- 
duction from the various gas-works of the country, from the distilla- 
tion of shale at the oil-works in Scotland, and from the various 
carbonizing processes which will further tend to increase the 
supply. The demand for ammonia in agriculture may, however, 
be regarded as a tolerably constant, if not even as an increasing 
quantity, though other nitrogenous elements have entered into 
serious competition with it. Gas coke, I am sorry to say, proves 
still to be a great drug upon our hands; and in many works large 
heaps are stacked. The prices are naturally low. A gas manager's 
time is generally monopolized by his other duties ; and he cannot 
always secure such a market for that product as might be possible 
if there were a distinct department under him having that object 
in view. 

It is generally admitted that householders allow fully four-fifths 
of their coal, in the shape of smoke or unconsumed carbon, to 
escape by the chimney and pollute the air; and this in a civilized 
country. Now, coke is much cheaper than coal, burns readily and 
brilliantly when properiy used, and does not give off any smoke, 
keeping the atmosphere in the house dry. Factories and work- 
shops are under penalties for emitting smoke; and I venture to 
predict that similar penalties will yet be imposed on householders 
to compel them to be less extravagant, and more cleanly and 
healthy, in the use of fuel. On this point the letter to The Times 
of the 5th of January last by Mr. A. E. Fletcher, Her Majesty’s Chief 
Inspector under the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Act, on “ Town 
Smoke and House Warming,” is well worth perusal; and the 
sooner suitable grates and stoves for burning gas coke are included 
in our show-rooms, amongst our exhibits of gas fires and stoves, 
the sooner will our coke heaps diminish, and better prices be realized 
and the atmosphere be purer, and all to the advantage of the con- 
sumer. Our Belgian confreres are ahead of us in this respect, 
having recently held a competition, with prizes to the value of 
£240, for the best coke-using stoves, &c., the result of which is a 
report stating that, so far as warming rooms by coke is concerned, 
the problem has been practically solved.| Providing coke is sold 
at a price slightly under the value of coal, there is no reason why 
a very large proportion of the coke produced should not be sold to 
the general inhabitants of the town; and I do not see why the 
owners of gas-works should not cultivate this department more 
than is now done, acquainting the public with the advantages to 
which I have already referred. 

Advertisement may be cheapened by using the back of gas bills, 
or small hand bills or cards delivered by the meter inspectors; giv- 
ing prices at the works and prices on delivery. If the gas-works are 
not conveniently situated for consumers to fetch the coke, then it 
should be carted to the consumers; the net cost being charged. 
Or, if necessary, depdts may be opened in different parts of the 
town, thus affording every facility to small as well as large con- 
sumers ; and moreover we may even condescend to keep wheel- 
barrows for this purpose. Taking the coke produced at my own 
works, and deducting the amount now used for trade purposes in 
the town, it only requires that each house in the district should 
use 12 cwt. of coke per annum in order to keep us clear. What 
we require is a house trade if possible, as it is most reliable, and 
varies in its demand just as does our production—being lightest in 
summer and heaviest in winter. To me, therefore, it is evident 
that, if we would secure the greatest advantage for our employers, 
we must keep the retail trade in our own hands; the middleman 
must be avoided. One of the difficulties met with is that houses 
generally have only one fuel-shed in the yard, which is already 
occupied with coal; but, as Mr. Somerville told us some time ago, 
‘*a mixture of two-thirds coke and one-third coal used in ordinary 
domestic fireplaces makes a splendid radiant fire, practically 
smokeless, with a saving of 30 per cent.” 

Reversing somewhat the order of the process of gas manufac- 
ture, I feel tempted to say a few words on the “steam-roller 
question,” which has occupied the attention of the Law Courts 
during the past year. We are informed that The Gaslight and 
Coke Company have spent £10,000 in lawsuits in fighting the 
local authorities as to their right to use heavy steam-rollers 
for mending and making roads, and at the same time breaking 
gas and water mains and services to an unwarrantable and 
unnecessary extent. Having thus proved beyond doubt that local 
authorities have no right to use machines of such ponderous 
weight for this purpose, without carrying with it liability for injury 
done, I am persuaded that gas managers and companies generally 
are under great obligation to the Company for the action they have 
taken in this matter. It is not, however, gas and water companies 
only who are suffering under this head. In my own town, where 
the gas and water works belong to the Corporation, we possess a 
steam-roller weighing about 16 tons; and in one particular year a 
large number of the principal streets were re-made, and, of course, 
the roller made a nice road, with which the Borough Surveyor and 
the members of the Town Council were highly satisfied, and had 
reason to be, though the overground advantage was more than 
counterbalanced by an underground disadvantage, which cost the 
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+ An abstract of the report here referred to appeared in the JournaL 
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ratepayers not a little in gas and water pipes and leakages. The 
result of the use of the roller, however, is shown by the fact that 
the year after it was commenced our gas leakage was more by 4:27 
per cent., or 4} million cubic feet, than it was the year before the 
roller came into operation ; and we had no other disturbing element 
during this period to produce this result. As Manager of the water. 
works, I found the water-mains also suffered very considerably; 
and I have every reason to believe that the Gas and Water De. 
partments of my Corporation are still suffering to the extent of 
some hundreds of pounds per annum from the past use of this 
steam-roller. 

Reverting now to the manufacture of gas, I cannot say that any 
very great strides have been made during the past year. The ideal 
retort-house into which we accompanied Mr. T. Moore twelve 
months ago, where the coal was to be fed into the retorts automa- 
tically and continuously, has not yet been realized ; but experiments 
have been made, and are still going on which indicate some pro- 
gress in this respect, though it would be premature as yet to hazard 
an opinion as to its ultimate success. One of our members (Mr. 
W. Woodward, of Bury) has recently erected a bench containing 
settings of eleven retorts in each oven, as against the usual settings 
of seven. This, as will be seen, will give an increased producing 
power of (say) 50 per cent. on the same floor space and in the same 
house, providing it can be worked as economically, and with the 
same results. Though this is not new, it is an innovation in this 
district. Steam-boilers 40 or 45 feet long have been tried; but 
they are being abandoned. The general concensus of opinion 
seems to be that boilers 30 feet long are the most economical ; and 
this is becoming the standard size. There is no doubt an economy- 
limit to the number of settings in an oven, floor space notwith- 
standing ; and this appears to have settled generally to seven re- 
torts. To maintain uniformly high heats with short charges, and 
thereby retain in the gas those vapours of benzene that are of so 
great a value for illuminating purposes, ought to be our object; 
otherwise these vapours will be lost to the gas, and find their way 
into the tar-well. We shall be pleased to hear from Mr. Woodward, 
in due course, the result of his working. 

On the important question of condensation and the deposition of 
naphthalene, there is still plenty of room for experiment for any 
member who has the leisure and disposition at command. I have 
frequently found myself very much troubled with naphthalene 
deposits, which have mostly occurred in the consumers’ service- 
pipes, and in a very short time have either deprived the consumers 
of gas altogether, or reduced the supply to a minimum. In some 
instances this has affected as many as 200 to 300 in one night. 
This has occurred mostly after a sudden change in the weather; 
but more particularly in the autumn from August to November, and 
with the first bite of frost. Formerly our trouble in this respect 
occurred in the street lamps, and was generally found in the check- 
tap near the top of the pillar. But since removing the check-tap 
close to the burner inside the lantern, where it is kept warm, our 
difficulties with street lamps have very much diminished. I am 
not troubled in the works or mains. 

Observations of the temperature of the gas at the various parts 
of the works are recorded every three hours, and I have 
endeavoured to vary some of these temperatures as far as my 
insufficient apparatus would allow ; but as yet I have not succeeded 
in finding any antidote fcr this evil. It seems to come and go 
mysteriously; acting so erratically that we are unable to predict 
the immediate signs either of its approach or disappearance. If 
the heavy tar is allowed to effect its removal, a deleterious action 
on the illuminating power of the gas is the result ; and if conden- 
sation or cooling is resorted to, there is the danger of condensing 
the hydrocarbons that are subject to liquefaction at low tempera- 
tures. There is no doubt that the length of the charges and the 
heats at which we carbonize have something to do with its forma- 
tion ; and if any of our members are able and willing to throw any 
further light upon the subject, they will help many of their friends, 
myself amongst the number. 

The purification of gas is a subject upon which more has been 
said and written than perhaps any other branch of our profession ; 
and many men with varying minds have been working in different 
directions to accomplish the same object. The report just pub- 
lished by Mr. Valon, on purification by means of oxygen, is an 
addition to our store of practical knowledge on this subject. In 
purifying, however, there is very little margin left to work upon, 
and any new process must not cost substantially more than it does 
at present; for though consumers will call urgently for pure gas 
and no nuisance at the works, still their language would be equally 
forcible in objecting to pay even 1d. per 1000 cubic feet more in 
order to attain these ends. So long, however, as we use solid 
materials for purification, so long shall we have, in a greater or 
less degree, the expense and nuisance of emptying and recharging 
purifiers. It must be admitted, however, that, notwithstanding all 
the processes of purification that have been patented from time 
to time—embracing copper, lead, zinc, manganese, iron, barium, 
magnesia, &c., and the acids (nitric, sulphuric, and muriatic), in- 
cluding compounds of potash and soda—our boasted progress in 
this respect is but slow. To remove at one operation the impuri- 
ties that are injurious to health and deleterious to the illuminat- 
ing power of gas would be a great boon both to makers and con- 
sumers; and although such processes as those of Claus, Young, 
and others, are receiving considerable attention, it seems that the 
means employed are both complicated, cumbersome, and expen- 
sive, and though they may perhaps be more scientific than 
the present methods, still it would appear that, in any case our 
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systems adopted to remove a “bit of impurity” involve costly 

structures, clumsy plant, and a consequent heavy outlay of capital, 

very much on the principal of employing an elephant to push a 
rambulator. 

To remove carbonic acid from coal gas has been the aim and ob- 
ject of many gas managers; lime being used for this purpose, and 
the oxide being allowed to remove the sulphuretted hydrogen. Itis 
asserted, however, that carbonic acid does not exert any deleterious 
or injurious effects, and that its existence in coal gas is not harm- 
ful except as a diluent, being useless for heating or illumination. 
If this is strictly correct, then the desirability of its removal by our 
present methods would seem somewhat problematical. I have 
made a number of tests of gas containing considerable quantities 
of this impurity, and again after their removal (or nearly so), and 
I am not prepared to state that any gain in illuminating power has 
been the result. True, there ought to be such a gain; and I can 
only account for it on the ground that lime, in abstracting carbonic 
acid, also absorbs other illuminating matter—thereby nullifying the 
effects of the removal of carbonic acid. We have heard during 
the past year about Weldon mud, for which the experimentalists 
claim that it will remove carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
bisulphide of carbon at one operation ; becoming charged with 80 
to 90 per cent. of recoverable sulphur, and this without any addi- 
tional capital. If this can be accomplished, whether in the dry or 
the liquid state, without deteriorating the illuminating power and 
without nuisance, it is a step in the right direction, and will give 
some advantages to gas-works conveniently situated for obtaining 
the material. 

In dealing for a short time with our greatest competitors—oil 
and electricity—I have no desire to forestall in any manner the 
discussion which is on our agenda to-day on Mr. Dalgliesh’s ex- 
cellent paper read three months ago. As Mr. Dalgliesh stated, 
Scottish shale-oil works have suffered severely during the past 
year by the enormous importation of cheap petroleum; and the 
large production from Russia has, no doubt, been an important 
factor in producing this fall in prices. A combination has also 
been formed in America for restricting the output for the current 
year by one-half; but this will produce an artificial effect. Com- 
petition is said to be the life and soul of commerce; but I must 
confess that Mr. Dalgliesh’s figures are rather startling. Oil com- 

tition needs no Act of Parliament, like gas and electricity ; but 
is unhampered by duty and restrictions. The chief cause of its 
popularity is doubtless its cheapness, which is the result of its 
abundance. Although this democratic competitor is not so brilliant 
as its aristocratic rival, electricity, it is proving itself to be the more 
formidable of the two. 

In order to cope successfully with these competitors, gas must be 
popularized, restrictions removed, and prices reduced as low as is 
compatible with solvency. Then, to popularize gas in every way 
ought to be our aim. The unpopularity of gas is probably in- 
creased by the fact that gas producers have now a monopoly ; and 
to many a monopoly is sure to excite suspicion, and squares with 
their ordinary notions that sooner or later they will be victimized. 
This idea must be dispelled ; and like the butcher and the baker, 
we must endeavour to show our customers that we are prepared 
to meet their wants and conveniences, and even humour their 
whims, until they see that the terms ‘‘ monopoly ” and “ liberality” 
are in this case synonymous. 

Gas must be sold cheaply ; and the time is not far distant when 
gas consumers alone shall have the benefit of gas profits, instead 
of the non-consumers, as now in many towns, sharing a profit 
which they have not helped to produce. Its cleanliness and 
adaptability for all purposes are such as to enable us, under fair 
conditions, to out-distance every competitor, if we can only secure 
its widespread use. Reductions in price with us are not made 
prospectively, but when visible returns have been secured, and not 
before. The policy, however, of dealing with this matter in a 
bolder manner commends itself to my mind—viz., ascertaining 
what we can produce gas for at our respective works under favour- 
able conditions, and then offering it to the public at so cheap a 
rate as will drive competition out of the field. 

With respect to the removal of restrictions, I may say that, at 
the beginning of this year, my Committee decided (1) to dispense 
with deposits; (2) to keep all ordinary service-pipes from the main 
to the meter in repair free; and (3) to fix hired meters without 
cost to the consumers, still charging a small sum for meter-hire. 
The effect has been that from Jan. 13 to Feb. 25, 969 consumers 
have applied for and received back their deposits, amounting to 
£289 10s.; 112 persons who were not consuming gas have had 
their own meters coupled; 12 have had hired meters fixed; and 
33 have their meters undergoing repairs, necessitated through 
standing idle so long. So that in the 43 days above mentioned, 
157 consumers have been added to our rental, as the result of this 
action. To enable us to carry the principle further if possibie, we 
have made a house-to-house visit of all our non-consumers of gas, 
with a view to ascertain why gas is not being used; and I have 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to record the actual reasons given 
by each, which accounts for some of the answers being very much, 

ut not quite alike. I give them, in the following list, exactly as 
we obtained them :— 

1. 89 have no objection to use gas now that deposits are dispensed 

with, and are in fact prepared to take gas. 

2. 243 object to pay deposits. 

3. 11 object to pay meter-rent. 

4, 271 cases where the fittings inside the house are out of order. 

5. 16, » » _ are inconvenient, out of the way. 

6. 20 have no fittings in the house. 





7. 48 have no meter in, or meter is out of order, and property-owner 
declines to remedy this, 

8. 5 have outside service-pipe out of order. 

9. 10 cases where owners will not fix service-pipes and meters. 

10. 120 previously were consumers ; but, bills being too heavy, they 
gave up using gas. In most of these cases dilapidated fittings 
are the cause. 

11, 301 can pay for oil weekly, but cannot afford to pay a gas bill at the 
quarter’s end, when it comes in a lump. 

12. 134 cannot afford to use gas—too dear or too expensive. 

13. 306 think oil is cheaper than gas. 

14. 90 prefer oil, without giving any other reason. 

15. 50 prefer oil, because it is cheaper than gas. 

16. 66 — oil; they always had oil, and never used gas. 

95 have never used gas. 

18. 41 are not settled in their present house, and contemplate removing. 

19. 10 say gas is poor—poor quality, or bad gas. 

20. 7 say gas is too dear and bad. 

21. 6 say gas is to dear for the quality. 

22. 6 say gas is injurious to health. 

23, 22 say gas spoils window plants. 

24. 17 will not give any reason at all. 

25. 35 give various reasons—such as: Meter went too fast; think 
they have been cheated ; unjustly summoned ; bills were larger 
after meter was changed ; been imposed upon; lodgers might 
burn it all night; go to bed at dark; had some bother once 
with the inspector; &c. 

Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 9 will be immediately looked after; and Nos. 
4, 5, 10, and a very large proportion of Nos. 12 and 13 are directly 
due to bad fittings, and leakages occurring in many cases, causing 
a meter registration out of all proportion to the gas actually used ; 
the result being an order to “shut off the gas.” No. 11, and I 
believe a large portion of Nos. 14, 15, and 16, are 500 people who 
represent a class that can pay from 3d. to 8d. per week for oil if 
paid weekly ; but who, from improvidence or some other cause, are 
unable to keep the money until the quarter’s end, and pay the gas 
bill. I need hardly say that we have many cottagers who are not 
paying as much for gas as for oil-burners and oil. We shall be 
glad to have, on an early date, the experience of some of our mem- 
bers who are making weekly collections for gas; and if the auto- 
matic gas-meter, into which a man may put his penny, and then use 
his pennyworth of gas, proves a success, and can be supplied at a 
reasonable price, it may have a good future before it for this class 
of customers. 

One great difficulty I have to contend with is the fact that nine- 
tenths of the gas-meters are owned by the property-owners or 
tenants ; so that if a consumer ceases to burn gas, the meter is not 
brought out as is the case with hired meters, but is left coupled 
up. I find that this ownership of gas-meters hampers us consi- 
derably in keeping down complaints and satisfying the consumers ; 
for many people think that, like Tennyson’s brook, a gas-meter 
(and gas oe and fittings as well, for that matter) should 
“‘9o on forever.” Vain attempts are made toshow people that a 
periodical overhauling of the meters is necessary; and frequently 
we are told that the meter has gone on for 10, 15, or even 20 
years without ever being examined, tested, or repaired, and the 
consumers see no reason why it should then be done—it being 
broadly hinted “that the gas bills are not big enough for us.” 
I find also a further difficulty arising from the fact that in very 
many cases a one or two light meter is made to do duty for a five 
or ten light meter; and we might as well “ whistle jigs” as 
endeavour to dissuade some people from the notion that larger 
meters and larger gas bills are synonymous terms. Let those 
managers who have nearly all hired meters, and can thus remove 
one and fix another without let or hindrance, be thankful for their 
position. 

Turning now to that favoured child of fortune, our aristocratic 
rival the electric light, we find that, notwithstanding that it is 
receiving all the care and support that science and scientific 
influence can bestow upon it, and that the public have a pre- 
disposition to welcome and patronize anything in the shape of a 
rival to gas, it has failed to accomplish much that was predicted. 
The effect of puffing the electric light has been the cause of delay 
in making extensions at my own gas-works, and no doubt else- 
where throughout the country; resulting in considerable loss, 
besides the anxiety and risks we have run. The Corporation I 
represent had power in their Act of 1879 to spend £5000 upon an 
electric light installation ; but up to now, the only item of expendi- 
ture is the sum of £317 taken from the gas profits, which sum was 
incurred in visiting towns partly lit by electricity and in consulting 
electrical engineers. The installation at Taunton seems to have 
been anything but a success ; for Alderman Burford tells us, ‘ that 
at present the ratepayers of Taunton are paying an extrasum, more 
than equal to a 2d. rate upon the whole borough for the advantage 
of the electric light in about one-quarter of the district ;’’ and Mr. 
Edwards informs us, “ that this installation has replaced gas-lights 
to the extent of a consumption of about 500,000 cubic feet of gas per 
annum at a cost of £80, and, so far as can be ascertained, the Electric 
Light Company are receiving about £1100 for doing this.” 

In my town there are several installations of the electric light ; 
one being at a gentleman’s residence. While this gentleman feels 
persuaded that the electric light is costing him more than gas 
would, he places his savings in the avoidance of injury to decora- 
tions, curtains, pictures, books, &c., at at least £100 per annum. 
Taking the quarter ending December, 1887, as a basis, he argues 
that 30 gas-burners, averaging four hours daily, consumed 69,000 
cubic feet, costing £11 4s. 3d., and that for 40 incandescent electric 
lights burning eight hours daily, his gas-engine used 82,100 cubic 
feet, costing him £13 6s. 10d.—obtaining only 10,920 burner- 
hours in the first instance, as against 29,120 lamp-hours in the 
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latter. From our own books and his statements to me, however, 
I beg to submit that the following method of arriving at the cost 
is fair :— 


Cost of plant . £450 0 0 





Interest (5 per cent.) and depreciation (10 percent.) £6710 0 
100 lamps per year, at 4s. each eS a a 20 0 0 
Oil, waste, and sundry items of repair (estimated) 5 00 

(The gardener attends to the engine, dynamo, 
&c., for which no extra is paid.) 
Gas still used 


in the House. Gas-Engine. 











Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
1885 142,200 193,000 
1886 122,100 125,900 
1887 131,700 168,700 
Total for three years 396,000 487,600 
Average 132,000 P 162,500 
132,000 +- 162,500 = 294,500, at 3s. 3d. per 1000 
PN eee, ote ah ae dacee @ 4717 0 
Total cost ofthe electriclight . . . . . £140 7 O 
The total cost for gas previous to the installation 
of the e'ectric light was— 
Cubic Feet. 
1880 231,900 
1881 225,71 
1882 196,600 
1883 234,900 
Total for four years. 889,100 
Average 299.330, at 3s. 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet . . 36 2 6 
Extra annual cost of electric lighting . £104 4 6 


The above statement shows that this gentleman backs his opinions 
by practice, as he stated his preference for the light, though it 
might cost him four times more than gas. It must not, however, 
be taken for granted that electric light cannot compete with us 
under any circumstances, as I have reason to believe that it can. 
There are four paper-mills in my immediate neighbourhood now 
using electric light ; and the following are the results given by the 
proprietors so far as annual gas consumption is concerned i— 


2 4 Totals. 
Amount formerly paid for gas . £1389 £109 £318 £522 £1388 
» now paid for gas . _— _ 28 131 =—:159 


Diminished gas consumption . . £4389 £109 £290 £391 £1229 

In these cases it must be remembered that paper-mills are lit up 
for about 3000 hours per annum. 

In giving the figures, showing how largely oil and electricity are 
competing with my own works, I do not wish to indicate that we 
are retrograding, or even standing still. Our consumption con- 
tinues to increase; and this year we are spending £35,000 in 
extending our works. This will enable us to meet the increased 
demand, at a diminished cost of production; and to improve the 
quality. 

The question of following the gas we supply to the point of com- 
bustion is one that is deserving of more attention from purveyors 
of gas than it now obtains. Electric light companies carry their 
system direct to the lamp; water companies are allowed to make 
rules to regulate the sizes and strengths of pipes, and the quality of 
workmanship ; and in both cases the advantages to the consumers 
and companies are mutual. At present gas consumers are not pro- 
tected from their own ignorance in this respect ; and consequently 
receive less value for their money—do not get sufficient light from 
the gas they use—and, as a result, dissatisfaction exists, and 
the extension of gas consumption is retarded. I have no hesita- 
tion in believing that in my own town we should have 700 more 
gas consumers to-day if the fittings had been under proper regula- 
tion ; while the complaints of deficient illuminating power arising 
from the same cause may be counted by as many more. Gas-fitters, 
as a rule, are not guided by the principles which regulate the flow 
of gas through pipes at minimum pressures, but, according to their 
experience, invariably make a guess, or act on a rule-of-thumb 
process; and as builders generally are prepared to pay as little as 
possible, the cheap and showy fittings of a flimsy character, and 
the smallest sizes of pipes, are generally adopted. Then, when the 
supply of gas is not sufficient with an ordinary-sized burner, a 
larger burner is procured, which, being out of all proportion to the 
gas being supplied to it, makes matters worse. The gas is burnt to 
waste, ceilings are blackened, the atmosphere polluted, and a dim, 
smoky, flickering light is the result; after which the consumer, 
having done his best, showers the usual blessings on the gas-works 
and its manager. 

I would also draw your attention to the dangerous character 
of the water-slide chandelier. Unfortunately, there is a horrible 
record of paraffin-lamp explosions, setting fire to property and 
persons ; the number of deaths from this cause being appalling. 
But are we, as gas managers, not open to the same taunt, though 
in a less degree? I have no hesitation in thinking that a very 
large proportion of the gas explosions we hear of are the result of 
the use of water-slide pendants ; and, in my opinion, these ought to 
be condemned by every gas manager. We are fighting paraffin and 
eleciricity, and we ought to preclude the possibility of our opponents 
turning round and challenging us on the ground of safety. 

The recuperative lamps of Wenham, Siemens, and Bower, and 
the incandescent lamps of Clamond, Welsbach, and others, are 
beautiful samples of what can be done in the way of burning gas 





scientifically. Still, durability and price are elements to be taken into 
consideration; and it seems somewhat significant to hear from Copen. 
hagen (Mr. Marshall, I presume) that these lamps can be purchased 
in Germany at 30 to 40 per cent. less than from England. 

In the ordinary common burners, however, there is no lack of 
variety. But of these there are burners and burners; and con. 
sumers require information as to which are which, and how long 
they should last. I requested a mill-owner in my town to furnish 
me with four burners from his mill; and to select what he con- 
sidered a bad one, a good one, and two medium ones. He did 
this; and, after a large number of tests, I found the average 
illuminating power (from 17°68-candle gas) of these four burners 
to be 7°06 candles, whereas a new burner (somewhat similar) 
yielded 12°48 candles, This man, therefore, whose gas bill was 
more than £100 a year, was losing 76 per cent. of light obtainable 
from the gas; or he might have had the same light at a corre- 
spondingly reduced cost. He told me the burners had not been 
changed for years; and he was what we considered a fairly intel- 
ligent man—being a J.P. and a member of the Town Council. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, allow me to thank you for your 
attention. I make no apology for the somewhat local character 
of my remarks. We meet here for mutual improvement ; and, in 
my opinion, this can best be accomplished by each member giving 
his own practical observations and experience. A few well- 
established facts counterbalance volumes of opinions; and figures 
showing clear and precise results of working or experiment are 
of more value than columns describing abstract theories. 


Mr. R. Hunter said they would be remiss in their duty if they 
did not accord the President a very hearty vote of thanks for the 
interesting address he had given them. It was full of practical 
suggestions, and there were many things in it which they were 
grateful to him for having brought before them. He had pleasure 
in moving that their thanks be given to the President. 

Mr. J. Boorn (Southport) seconded the motion. He agreed 
with Mr. Hunter that the address had been very practical, and 
when it was printed he should have great pleasure in reading it, 
as no doubt they all would. 

Mr. T. B. Batt (Rochdale), as Senior Vice-President, submitted 
the resolution ; and, in doing so, said he should like to add his own 
testimony to the pleasure and profit he had derived from hearing 
the address. There were many points in it, especially with 
regard to distribution, which were worthy of their best attention. 
Amongst them he might mention that of consumers’ meters and 
fittings. In his own district, although the consumption did not 
much exceed 300 million cubic feet, they had nearly 20,000 meters. 
He saw a gentleman in front of him whose make of gas was in 
excess of the quantity he had named; but whose meters did not 
number many more than 7000. Of the 20,000 meters in Rochdale, 
not one belonged to the Corporation. Any attempt, therefore, on 
his part, to bring them under thorough inspection would produce 
such a hornet’s nest about his ears that he was appalled at the 
mere thought of it. He was certain that the Corporation were 
losing thousands of pounds every year because it was not done; 
but he did not think he should be strong enough—he did not think 
even the Corporation would be strong enough—to insist on a 
thorough inspection of these meters, because the very thing that 
would be done would be a wholesale condemnation of the smaller 
ones, some of which were 20, 30, or 40 years old. But it was 
hardly his province to enter into details of this description, which 
might seem like criticism of the President’s address; and this he 
had no desire to attempt. 

The vote of thanks was carried with applause. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding, said that to prepare an address 
was no light task. One hardly knew where to begin; and when 
one had begun and gone on, one hardly knew where to end. He 
had spoken of matters which were of chief interest to himself at 
present. As to the remarks of Mr. Ball, with reference to 
meters belonging to the owners of property, he knew that this 
was a great bugbear. He had suggested to the Chairman of 
the Darwen Gas Committee the advisability of adopting means 
whereby they might all become the property of the Corporation. 
Some people would, no doubt, give them the meters on the condi- 
tion that they kept them in repair and found new ones when re- 
quisite, without charging rent for them. This was the spirit of 
the suggestion he had made. It had not yet been acted upon; 
and whether it would be or not he did not know. He was obliged 
to the members for their expression of approval of his address. 


PosTPONEMENT OF Discussion oN Mr. DALGLIEsH’s PAPER. 

The next business in the agenda was the adjourned discussion 
on the paper on “Oil and other Illuminants and their Effect on 
the Consumption of Gas,” read at the last meeting by Mr. James 
Dalgliesh, of Glossop.** The author suggested, however, that, as 
there were certain inaccuracies in the table which accompanied 
his original paper, the discussion should be postponed. He ex- 
plained that the inaccuracies arose from a hurried transcript of 
the figures; putting in a few cases the figures giving the con- 
sumption per mile of main into the column stating the capital of 
the undertakings dealt with. He added that if the discussion 
were adjourned, he would furnish some additional information 
at the subsequent meeting. 

Mr. W. Woopwarp moved, and Mr. T. Newsiaaine seconded, 
the eg anapen of the discussion ; and it was agreed to. 

There being no other business, the proceedings closed ; and ihe 
members afterwards took tea together. 





* See Journat, Vol. L., p. 1091. 
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MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of this Association was held at 
the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday, Feb. 16, as briefly 
reported in the Journat for the 21st ult. 

The PresipeENT (Mr.-H. Hack, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the 
Saltley works of the Birmingham Corporation) occupied the chair ; 
and there was a large attendance of members. 


ProposED LECTURES AND CLASSES ON GAs MANUFACTURE. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. R. Cooper, of Banbury) opened 
the proceedings by reading the minutes of the previous meeting. 

The PresiDENT: The only matter arising out of the minutes of 
the last meeting is a very important one. Mr. North suggested 
that once a year a lecture on matters of special interest to the gas 
industry should be arranged for in connection with our Association ; 
and the Committee were to consider and report on the proposal. 
They have had the matter under their careful attention, and have 
come to the conclusion that it is very desirable to appoint a Sub- 
Committee to co-operate with the Committee appointed by The Gas 
Institute in regard to this important question of lectures on gas 
manufacture. They have heard unofficially that there is a proba- 
bility of Mr. Foulis’s suggestion (at the Glasgow meeting of the 
Institute) being carried out; and your Committee therefore think 
we should not be backward—that we should, in fact, take the first 
step by forming a Sub-Committee and assisting in furthering the 
ideas of the Council of the Institute, of which we shall hear in 
due course. They wish me to propose that a Local Committee of 
five members, including the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
be appointed to take all necessary steps for the establishment in 
Birmingham of lectures and technical classes on gas manufacture, 
and that a sum not exceeding ten guineas be placed at the disposal 
of the Committee, to be expended in furtherance of such objecé ; 
and, with your permission, I propose that. 

Mr. J. ANNAN (Wolverhampton) seconded the motion. 

Mr. H. Peaty (Burslem) said he did not see what the lectures 
had to do with The Gas Institute. When this matter was proposed, 
nothing was said about combining with the Institute as to lectures ; 
and therefore he thought they were going away from the original 
proposition. 

The PRESIDENT said he believed it was in consequence of Mr. 
North knowing what was taking place at the Institute. 

Mr. Norra: Perhaps some explanation is due from me, seeing 
that I took the initiative in bringing this matter to the front. 
After making the proposition here, someone did me the honour of 
nominating me as a member of a Sub-Committee of The Gas 
Institute to consider the question of having lectures and technical 
classes at certain centres in the country. What will be the out- 
come of the meeting of that Committee it is impossible for me to 
say; but I think we cannot do wrong in putting ourselves in com- 
munication with the Council, and making some such offer of co- 
operation as is proposed to-day. And if the Council lay a fair and 
sound scheme before the meeting of the Institute in June next. 
Iam sure the Midland Association will not fail to bring their 
influence to aid the Council in their endeavour to carry it out. As 
the report of the Sub-Committee has to be submitted to the 
Council for their approval or otherwise, I cannot give the details 
of the resolution. 

Mr. Peaty: That is an explanation which will very well meet 
the case; bui I think the members generally did not know it. I 
shall have great pleasure in supporting the motion. 

Mr. C. Hunt (Birmingham): Mr. North, I think, has made it 
quite clear that we have much more to gain by co-operating with 
‘The Gas Institute, than by working independently in this matter. 
The proposition will, I think, meet with general acceptance, espe- 
cially coupled with the suggestion that the lectures shall be open and 
free to members and associate members of the Institute, to all other 
employés in gas-works on the payment of a small fee, and to none 
others. In connection with this subject, I may mention that I 
communicated with our Gas Committee as to the possibility of the 
establishment of lectureships in Birmingham—thinking it possible 
that many of its employes would be desirous of attending any 
lectures that might be provided, in the event of which it must be 
desirable to secure the co-operation of the Committee. I am glad 
that the suggestion I threw out for their consideration has met with 
approval ; and the Committee are prepared to pay to the lecture fund 
a capitation fee of 5s. for each employé of the Gas Department who 
1s a regular attendant at the lectures; the total amount of such fees 
not to exceed £10, and not in anysense tobe regarded as in commuta- 
tion of the ordinary fee, but as a contribution to the general fund. 
With such co-operation, coupled with the assistance of The Gas 
Institute, we can do more than the small amount disposable from 
our own funds would enable us to accomplish. Probably The Gas 
Institute may not be disposed to pay more than half the total cost 
of the lectures ; leaving the other part to be defrayed by local effort, 
which will not, I think, be found wanting. Perhaps the natural 
course will be to leave the management of the classes very much in 
the hands of the Committee that may be appointed, and subject to 
the control of The Gas Institute. 

Mr. C. 8. Extery (Bath): I should like to ask whether this sum 
of ten guineas is supposed to be the only charge on the Association 
for this scheme. I see we have rather overcharged our income 
this year; and if the ten guineas is an annual draft, it will tell its 
tale on our balance in a very few years, unless some arrangement is 
made for meeting it. 

Pa PRESIDENT : I gather it will be a standing contribution, if 
© object in view is to be carried out. Iam certainly of opinion 





that we shall be doing very much better by co-operating with The 
Gas Institute than by acting alone in this matter. It is quite 
true, in reference to the accounts, that they show the receipts did 
not come up to the expenditure of last year; but we shall have to 
consider that when we bring up the statement of accounts. There 
are some items we have not pledged ourselves to contribute to 
annually; but it is intended, ? think, for this to be an annual 
contribution. We might, perhaps, increase the ten guineas after 
a time. 

Mr. Hunt: Allow me to point out that the resolution does not 
cover an annual grant; but one for the current year only. 
think it is desirable that the vote should come up for discussion 
each year. 

The Prestpent: Before I put the resolution, I should like to 
state that Mr. Hunt has been good enough to hand over towards 
this object two guineas he received for some literary work in 
this district. 

Mr. Peary asked whether the lectures and classes were to take 
place once a month, or at such times as the Association met. 

The PRESIDENT replied that he thought, if the resolution was 
carried, the Committee, while co-operating with The Gas Institute, 
should try and arrange for the lectures to be given at times that 
would best suit the convenience of the members. 

Mr. Etxery explained that he put his question because they 
were voting away money, and some present did not know what it 
was for. If it was simply appointing a Committee to draw up a 
scheme, he should have gone heartily with the proposal ; but as it 
was, he did not put it in any way as a difficulty. 

Mr. P. Smupson (Rugby) supported the expenditure of the funds 
in the way proposed, as it would, he said, assist others to obtain a 
knowledge of the profession, and would be quite in accordance with 
the purposes of the Association. 

The PRESIDENT put the motion, which was carried. 

The President, Honorary Secretary, and Treasurer, and Messrs. 
W. North, B. W. Smith, W. Littlewood, and Charles Hunt were 
appointed as the Committee. 

The PresipENT next moved that the best thanks of the Associa- 
tion be forwarded to the Gas Committee of the Corporation of 
Birmingham, for their readiness to further this scheme, as conveyed 
to the meeting by Mr. Hunt; and also that their best thanks be 
given tou Mr. Hunt for his handsome contribution to the fund. 

Mr. B. W. Smita seconded the motion, which was carried. 


New MEMBER. 
The PresipENT next proposed the election of Mr. George Poole, 
of Sutton Coldfield, as a member of the Association. 
Mr. Tapiay seconded the motion, and it was carried. 


THe REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 

The report of the Committee, as already given in the Journal, 
with the accounts for last year was then presented. 

The Presipent: Before moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, it may be well to refer a little to the finances. The re- 
port states that the financial position of the Association is satis- 
factory, and this arises from the fact that the balance in the bank 
still stands at £71. But there remains the circumstance that our 
expenditure last year exceeded the receipts by £5 8s. 5d. The ex- 
penses have been £34 17s. 11d., and the receipts £29 9s. 6d. ; leav- 
ing an apparent deficiency of £5 8s. 5d., as already stated. f'rom 
this we ought, however, to allow for the difference between the 
‘“‘subseriptions in arrear’”’ last year, £2 2s., and this year, 
£5 15s. 6d. Assuming, as we may, that these will be paid up, and 
bearing in mind that the charge for conveyances, £3 15s., which 
we did not have to incur in the previous years, was an exceptional 
expense, I think the Committee are right in considering the 
financial state of the Association satisfactory. 

Mr. Hunt: At the same time this satisfactory state of the 
accounts is likely, in a few years, to land us in a deficiency ; and 
the attention of the members should be directed to the subject. I 
understand there was some exceptional outlay in the past year in 
regard to printing and the payment of expenses formerly borne by 
the members ; and the Committee will perhaps consider whether 
it is desirable to be quite as liberal in the future, in regard to these 
matters, as they have been in the past. It is important to keep 
our expenditure within the income, particularly as we are now 
about to embark on other matters likely to be of advantage to the 
members, but which cannot be unattended with expense. I have 
pleasure in seconding the motion. 

Mr. V. Huaues (Tipton) asked with reference to the item for the 
reporter, whether there was any reason why reports should not be 
sent to each gas paper. He believed that the report was now sent 
to one paper only, and he asked if the Association received any 
equivalent for this exclusive privilege. 

The PresIpDENT said he thought that it would be unwise to 
depart from their present practice and to send the shorthand notes 
to a number of papers. 

Mr. J. Trnpatt (Walsall) pointed out that, under the present 
arrangement, every member had an opportunity of correcting his 
remarks before they were printed. This would not be done if they 
simply had a general report of what was said at the meetings, 
without any revision ; and therefore the item referred to was not, 
he thought, too much for the work done. 

Mr. Hueues admitted that it was advisable for the Association 
to engage a reporter themselves, but he did not agree with the 
report of the proceedings being sent to only one journal. 

Mr. Exiery endorsed the remarks of Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. H. Tapiay (Stoke-upon-Trent) considered that as the; were, 
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to all intents and purposes, a private court, they should hold the 
reins as to any report of their proceedings, and not allow any one 
else to come in. 

After a few further remarks, the report was adopted. 

PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 

The PresipEnNT then delivered his Inaugural Address, which was 

given in the Journat for the 21st ult. (pp. 325-30). 
ALTERATION oF A RULE. 

Mr. Simpson then moved that Rule 8 be altered, and that, instead 
of binding the Association to hold four meetings a year, it should 
provide that meetings should be held in the months of February, 
May, and October only. 

Mr. Nortu seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

THe Automatic Gas-METER. 

Mr. R. W. Brownui1ts, of Birmingham, exhibited and explained 
the automatic gas-meter which he has devised. The object is to 
facilitate the supply of gas to the poorer class of consumers by 
enabling them to pay for it as they use it. They can put a penny, 
or a number of pence, into the meter, and gas to an equivalent 
value will pass through for consumption. The collector finds in a 
box on the meter the money for the gas burnt. The meter exhibited 
was devised on an assumed price to the consumer of 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. J. West (Manchester) asked what would be done if the price 
were lowered ? 

Mr. BrownuHiIL1s said there would be no difficulty about that. 
A discount could be allowed on the money deposited in the meter. 
In reply to questions by different members, he said they might put 
in varying numbers of pence, and the dial would indicate what 
money had been deposited. It would be possible to insert pieces 
of lead or iron; but as the meter would be in the care of the occu- 
pant of the house using the gas, they would know who had put 
such things in. They had already brought the price of the meters 
down to one guinea each; and the number it was hoped would be 
required would further reduce the cost. 

The PresipENT moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Brownhills 
for exhibiting his meter and for his explanations; remarking that 
it was an invention which he believed would prove beneficial to 
small gas consumers. 

Mr. TiInDALL seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

Mr. BrownuiLts acknowledged the compliment. 


THE PayMENT oF CoMMISSION To GAs MANAGERS. 

Mr. ELtery then moved a vote of thanks to the President for 
his able address, to which, he said, it had interested them to 
listen, and which it would be beneficial to read subsequently. 
He was glad the President had referred to a subject which had 
been made prominent in some journals. Although there might 
be dirt in some waters, the reflections made on the majority 
in their profession were uncalled for. He did not know whether 
attention was not being drawn in the wrong direction, when one 
saw letters from manufacturers and others who posed as having 
nothing to do with commissions, who were willing to sign declara- 
tions of innocence, and yet soiled their fingers with bribes, saying 
or implying it was only with bribes they thought they could trans- 
act business. It was wise to hesitate before taking steps which 
might lead in the direction of inducirg men to lie as well as to be 
dishonest. The acceptance of commission (which he trusted was 
the exception and not the rule) and the offering of commission, 
were things which ought to be checked. The commercial world, 
so far as gas was concerned, had been placed under a cloud it 
scarcely deserved in the matter. Concerted action or Acts of Par- 
liament would not cure the evil that existed. This couid only be 
done by increasing and deepening the sense of honour and recti- 
tude in those guilty of such dealings. 

Mr. A. Cotson (Leicester) had much pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks to the President for his instructive address. The 
suggestion with regard to original investigation was a most valu- 
able one, and worthy of consideration. He thoroughly sympa- 
thized with the President's remarks on the statements recently 
made in the JourNAL or Gas Licutine with reference to com- 
missions and bribes; and he could not think it possible that 
grounds existed for such assertions as were made. With one 
exception, he had never had the question of commission brought 
under his notice. He was written to by a firm on the subject 
about four years ago; and he immediately laid the letter before 
his Committee, who instructed the Town Clerk to acknowledge 
the receipt of the offer, and to inform the firm that their name 
had been struck off the list of those with whom they transacted 
business. They had never since had dealings with that firm, and 
they never should. From his knowledge of gentlemen with whom 
they had business relations and of his brother engineers, he 
believed the system of commissions and bribery did not exist to 
nearly the extent that the writer of the articles evidently thought. 

The motion having been carried, 

The PrestpEnT said: I thank you for your kind vote, and for 
the way in which you have received my address. I hope I have 
not caused you a “ weariness of the flesh,” for I have tried to be 
as free from ‘“ retrospect” as possible; but one cannot always 
avoid looking back somewhat in preparing an address for these 
occasions. 





After the meeting the members visited the works of Messrs. 
Thou.as Piggott and Co., and witnessed the patented process of 
welding large wrought-iron tubes by means of gas. An account 
of the visit has already been given (ante, p. 322). 





Hegister of Patents. 


MANUFACTURE oF Gas FRoM Om AND Coau.—M‘Minn, F. A., of Fulham, 
No. 1297; Jan. 27, 1887, [8d.] 

This invention refers to the application to the lid or mouthpiece of 
ordinary coal-gas retorts of an injector in such a way that it can be 
inserted and withdrawn at pleasure, and through which petroleum or 
other oil can be forced into the retort while the process of distillation of 
the coal in the usual way is being carried on therein ; thus enabling the 
retort to be used for making oil gas without interfering with the ordi- 
nary process of distillation of the coal. The oil is introduced into the 
retort by means of a nozzle or jet, attached to the retort-lid; the in- 
jector being inserted in an orifice in the mouthpiece, so that, when pro- 
perly adjusted therein, one end projects into the interior of the retort, 
while the other is attached to a moveable pipe connected with a force 
pump and reservoir of oil. By this means a pressure is produced in the 
pipes through which the oil is forced through the injector into the 
retort, and coming in contact with the heated surfaces is converted into 
gas. In an ordinary retort-house, each injector is furnished with a stop- 
cock, which may be shut off from the main, and withdrawn from its 
retort at pleasure, and the socket closed by a plug or stopper inserted 
instead of the injector. The retort may then be opened; the coke 
drawn out ; and a fresh charge of coal introduced in the ordinary way. 
By these means, oil may be forced into the retorts at any requisite 
period during the distillation of the coal, or continuously throughout 
the whole period. 














Fig. 1 is a section through part of a coal-gas retort, mouthpiece, and 
lid, showing a section of the injector and socket. Fig. 2 is a half front 
elevation of the mouthpiece and lid, with the socket attached, and the 
injector in cross section. D is the socket referred to above as being 
securely fastened to the lid. E is the injector placed in the socket D, 
and attached to which is a flexible pipe at one end and a stopcock at the 
other. Gis the main charged with oil under pressure, with which the 
stopcock communicates. 





Preventina WateRr-Prres rrom Burstina.—Moore, W. H., of Denmark 
Hill, London. No. 3470; March 7, 1887. [8d.] 

According to this invention water-pipes are prevented from bursting 
by attaching to them an air vessel, consisting of a cylinder or pipe (of 
somewhat greater internal diameter) arranged co-axially with the pipe ; 
its ends being closed so that an annular air chamber is formed around 
the pipe. Holes are bored through the side of the pipe, to make com- 
munication between its interior and the airspace. In laying the pipe, it 
is so arranged that the hole is at the lowest part of the air chamber; so 
that when the pipe fills with water, the air cannot be forced out of the 
chamber, but is compressed. On a long length of pipe a number of these 
air chambers would be employed—say one for every 5 or 10 feet of its 
length. If the water contained in a pipe thus fitted freezes, and there- 
fore expands, in place of stretching or bursting the pipe, it expands into 
the air chambers, and thus relieves the pipe from undue strain. 


Gas Moror Enetnes.—Griffin, 8., of Bath, No. 3934; March 15, 1887. 
[8d.] 

The object of this invention in gas motor engines is to obtain greater 
expansion of the explosive compound after ignition, and before its 
release from the motor cylinder. 

In gas motor engines as hitherto constructed, says the patentee, it 
has been usual to introduce into the motor cylinder, an explosive charge 
equal to the cubical contents of the sweep of the piston, in addition to 
the compound contained in the compression space ; such compression 
space being usually proportioned to the volume of the sweep of the 
motor piston, so that, when the whole contents of both motor cylinder 
and compression or clearance space are compressed before ignition, a 
pressure considerably above that of the atmosphere is obtained. Such 
compressed explosive compound, after being ignited, and expanding in 
the motor cylinder, is usually released at a pressure of from 30 to 40 Ibs. 
above the atmosphere; thus entailing a considerable loss of available 
motive power. According therefore to the present improvements, it is 
proposed to remedy these defects by employing a motor cylinder with 
the charging and exhaust ports arranged as described in patent No. 4080 
of 1883—i.e., the charge is introduced through a port situated at a point 
close to, or near the piston when at its full ‘‘ in ” or compressing stroke, 
while the exhaust port is situated at the extreme end of the compression 
space furthest from the piston. The charging and exhaust ports are 
consequently at opposite ends of the compression space, which is made 
of a cubical content considerably less in proportion to the cubical con- 
tents of the sweep of the motor piston than has hitherto been usual ; 
being determined by the desired amount of expansion of the explosive 
compound in the motor cylinder after ignition, The cycle employed 
may advantageously be either that described in the 1883 patent, or what 
is known as the double cycle. 

When employing the double cycle, the operations will be as follows :— 
During the whole or any suitable portion of one outstroke of the piston, 
air and gas (or other explosive compound) are drawn into the motor 
cylinder immediately behind the piston; the air or products of com- 
bustion contained in the compression space remaining practically 
undisturbed in a mass, and consequently unmixed with it. During the 
first portion of the next instroke, the exhaust-valve is open for a 
sufficient time to allow the whole or any required portion of the air or 
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products of combustion to be driven out. The exhaust-valve is now 
closed; the remaining portion of the instroke compressing the com- 
pustible or explosive charge into the compression space. At about the 
beginning of the next outstroke, the charge is fired and expanded 
during the remaining portion of the stroke. At the next instroke the 
exhaust-valve is opened, and a portion of the products of combustion 
equal to the sweep of the piston is expelled ; leaving only that contained 
in the compression space, The entire cycle is now completed. 

According to another arrangement, the combustible charge may be 
introduced into the cylinder through a port in its back end, in a similar 
manner to that employed in the ordinary double-cycle engine of the 
“Otto” type. At any suitable point during the first outstroke of the 
piston, the entering charge of combustible compound is cut off by 
means of a suitably arranged valve. During the remainder of this 
stroke, the charge already contained in the cylinder will expand, form- 
ing a partial vacuum ; and during the first portion of the next instroke 
of the piston, the pressure of the atmosphere against the piston will tend 
to restore the energy already absorbed in forming the partial vacuum. 
When the piston has reached the position at which equilibrium is 
restored between the atmosphere and the charge contained in the 
cylinder, compression of the charge will commence and continue until 
the completion of the stroke. The charge is now ignited at about the 
commencement of the next outstroke of the piston, and expanded 
throughout the entire or any suitable portion of the stroke—doing work 
upon the piston. At the next instroke of the piston, a portion of the 
products of combustion are expelled through the exhaust-valve; the 
cycle being now completed. oe 
Gas-Encines.—Sturgeon, T., of Ilkley. No. 4923; April2,1887. [11d.] 

This invention relates to a modification of the engine described in the 
patentee’s previous specification, No. 8897 of 1885. This had reference 
to a gas-engine having two pistons working in one cylinder ; the pistons 
working through the medium of levers or beams and connecting rod; on to 
a double crank-shaft, and in connection with a separate charging cylinder, 
The present invention consists in a *‘ better arrangement of the essential 
parts of such an engine,” by placing the charging-cylinder midway be- 
tween the two extremes of the working cylinder, and also arranging the 
valve, so that the charge of mixed gas and air (after being drawn into 
the charging cylinder) will be delivered therefrom midway between the 
two pistons in the working cylinder. For this purpose a slide-valve is 
used, so arranged thatit will first permit the charging-piston to draw in 
a charge of mixed gas and air, and then (sliding into another position) 
allow this charge to be delivered into the working cylinder midway be- 
tween the two pistons as already stated. The products of combustion of 
the former charge pass out through the exhaust ports formed near the 
two ends of the working cylinder. On the return stroke of the valve, a 
firing port which it contains is opened to the port in the working cylinder 
through which the charge has just passed; and the charge, which by 
this time is compressed by the inward strokes of the working pistons, is 
thereby fired.: 





SeLr-RecuLatine Gas-Burner.—Haddan, H. J.,; communicated from 
W. M. Jackson, of New York. No. 17,515; Dec. 20,1887. [84d.] 
The illustration shows a vertical sectiorf of the burner constructed 
according to this inveution—taken on an axial line; the form being that 
of an ordinary house burner, and the two sections composing the shell 
being represented as they appear before they are swedged together. 
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_ The upper half shell B of the burner has a projecting flange formed on 
its lower edge, which extends outwardly. The lower shell H is con- 
structed with a similar flange, made large enough to receive the flange 
on the upper shell, and permit it to be clamped tightly upon the outer 
edge of the diaphragm E. The suspended valve P is secured to the 
diaphragm E by a headed pin, centrally secured to the valve and project- 
ing vertically ; its head being made to rest upon the diaphragm, while 
the body passes through a central perforation in it. A cap plate has its 
centre resting upon the head of the pin (its disc laying upon the upper 
face of the diaphragm), while another disc of similar size is placed 
Opposite the cap plate; and these plates are rigidly secured in place 
by cutting slots in the lower plate to receive tongues R formed integrally 
with the cap plate by punching them loose on three sides, and bending 
them at right angles to the surface of the plate. In the diaphragm a 
perforation S, is made, to permit gas to pass into the upper chamber 
of the burner, and from thence to the tip to be consumed. It is essen- 
tial that the relative proportion of these gas-escapes be so graduated as 
to produce a differential pressure of gas in the upper and lower chambers 
of the burner, which, by the vertical vibration of the diaphragm, will 
cause a change of position of the valve P, which will control the influx 
of gas to the burner body below the diaphragm, and establish a constant 
pressure in the upper chamber, so as to compensate for varying pressures 
in the supply-main. 


Heatixe AND Innuminatinc Gas.—Dickson, 8. R., of New York. No. 
13,450; Oct. 4, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to the manufacture or production of cyanogen, 
od es its compounds, and gas intended either for illuminating or 
vod ae purposes, by the decomposition of coal, steam, petroleum, 
mg gas, or other gaseous or liquid hydrocarbons, in combination 

it atmospheric air. The component gaseous products consist of 





hydrocarbons, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbonic oxide; and they differ 
in their chemical character in no particular from the same gases pro- 
duced by any other means. 

The process, says the patentee, involves primarily the introduction of 
a nitrogen-bearing material into a heated chamber, into which carbon 
and an alkali in a finely-divided condition are also introduced; the 
mixing of the materials so introduced, and the simultaneous decompo- 
sition and recombination of the elements, producing respectively a 
combustible gas (free or comparatively free from nitrogen) and cyanogen, 
or a compound thereof. The invention may be used in order to elimi- 
nate nitrogen from mixed gases (such as carburetted hydrogen, carbonic 
oxide, and nitrogen) otherwise ready for combustion, or from substances 
from which the gases are produced. In the latter case the elimination 
takes place at practically the same time that the combus ible gas is 
produced. The inventor therefore uses the term ‘ nitrogen-bearing 
material’? to signify either mixed gases containing nitrogen, or sub- 
stances capable (by decomposition and reunion in different on anc 
of producing such gases. The gas thus produced is preferably improve 
for the purpose of combustion, by the use of carbon; resulting in the 
conversion of the part of the gas that is in the form of carbonic acid 
into carbonic oxide and in the production of some carburetted hydro- 
gen. The gas may then be carburetted for the purpose of illumination, 
though this is not necessary to its use as fuel. The process may be 
preceded by a coking operation; the resulting gases being introduced 
and combined with the alkali, carbon, air, and steam, and the coke 
being used for the subsequent conversion of the carbonic acid gas. 
While the combustible gas passes off to be used, or further treated in 
any desirable manner, the cyanogen collects in solid form in the lower 
part of the chamber into which the materials were introduced, or in 
some suitable chamber connected therewith; the cyanogen thus de- 
posited being ordinarily not pure, but usually compounded with other 
residue of the materials. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

2739.—Wnaiant, J. F.and G. E., ‘“‘ Improvements in or connected with 
ee for boiling, grilling, toasting, and other like purposes, 

eb, 24. 

2759.—Watker, C. M., “ Improvements in gas-lamps.” Feb, 24. 

2804.—Jounson, J. Y., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-engines.”” A commu- 
nication from La Société Salomon fréres et Tent ng. Feb. 24. 

2805.—Jounson, J. Y., ‘‘ Improvements in starting gear for gas-engines,”’ 
A ce from E. Delamare-Deboutteville and L. P. C. Malandin, 
Feb. 24. 

2807.—Brown, W., ‘Improvements in gas lighting and apparatus 
therefor.” Feb. 25. 

2853.—Fciirorp, E., and Lavun, H. T. van, “‘ Improvements in regene- 
rative gas-lamps.”’ Feb. 25. 

2894.—Besrt, R. H., “« Improvements in gas-lamps.”’ Feb. 27. 

2913.—OrcHeLHarEvuser, W. von, “Improvements relating to gas- 
engines,” Feb. 27. 

2943.—Patmer, R., “Improvements in seal-pipes for reducing the 
pressure in gas-retorts.” Feb, 28. 

2945.—Ginman, N. J., “ Improvements in reflux-valves, back-pressure 
valves, and check-valves as an apparatus for measuring the flow of 
water in pipes.”” Feb, 28. 
” +‘ C. von, ‘‘ Improvements in incandescence gas-burners.”’ 

eb. 28. 

2997.—Errer, W., ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of self-acting 
apparatus for lighting, and extinguishing gas-burners.’’ Feb. 28. 

3020.—Anet, C. D., “‘ Improvements in motor engines worked by com- 
bustible gas or vapour or air.”” A communication from the Gas Motoren 
Fabrik Deutz. Feb. 28. 

3024.—Cuanpbter, §., jun., and Cuanpuer, J., ‘‘ Improvements in ap- 
paratus for washing or purifying gas.”” Feb. 28. 

3025.—Crastin, C., “An improved manufacture of hoods or mantles 
chiefly designed for incandescent gas-burners.” Feb. 28. 
' ieee C., ‘‘ Improvements in and relating to gas-burners.”’ 

eb. 28. 

3095.—AnkEL, C, D., ‘‘ Improvements in igniting apparatus for gas or 
oil motor engines.’”” A communication from the Gas Motoren Fabrik 
Deutz. Feb. 29. 

3159.—Lowe, G., ‘‘ An improved manufacture of grid for gas-purifiers.”” 
March 1. 

3169.—Oscersy, J., and Lea, J., ‘Improvements in apparatus for 
regulating the supply of gas.’’ March 1. 





Tue Astrop Patent Company, Luowirep.—This Company has just been 
started, with a capital of £30,000, to grant licences to municipal and other 
bodies desirous of using the apparatus patented by Mr. W. Astrop, of Walt- 
hamstow, for the treatment of sewage for the production of manure. 

CanTeRBuRY Gas AND Water Company.—The half-yearly general meet- 
ing of this Company was held on Monday last ark > G. Furley in 
the chair. In moving the adoption of the Directors’ report, which stated 
that the financial condition of the Company presented the same favour- 
able aspect that had characterized it for some years, the Chairman referred 
to the recent reduction in the price of gas. He said they began, as the share- 
holders were aware, with the charge of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, with power 
to increase it to 4s. 6d. in the event of the price of coal going beyond a 
certain figure. From 4s. they had gradually ones till the price now was 
2s. 10d. per 1000 feet. In making this calculation, the Directors believed 
they had reached to what was a fair sum for gas, as between the consumers 
and the shareholders. The report was adopted ; and a dividend of 8 per 
cent. for the half year was declared. 

Temporary WaTeR SuppLy ror LiveRPooL.—A special meeting of the 
Widnes Local Board was held on Monday last week to consider some 
correspondence which had passed between Mr. Parry, Engineer of the 
Water Department of the Liverpool Corporation and the Gas and Water 
Committee of the Widnes Local Board, relative to the supply of water by 
the Board to the Liverpool Corporation until the be ee scheme is com- 
pleted. The correspondence had ensued on an application by the Liver- 
pool Corporation. The matter was considered in private; but it has been 
ascertained that it was decided to allow the Corporation to have a supply 
of water from Netherley and Belle Vale—a site which the Board acquired 
some time ago. They will, however, have to put down plant and machinery 
at the latter place. The arrangements as to other towns were left in the 
hands of the Committee. It was stated that Liverpool would require the 
supply for a period of 18 months or two years. 
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Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


THE METROPOLITAN GAS REFEREES AND PHOTOMETERS. 

Sir,—Having read in your report of the half-yearly meeting of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company the remarks of Mr. George Livesey 
on photometers and the action of the Gas Referees in regard to them, 
I wish to lay before your readers some remarks in reply. 

It is the duty of the Gas Referees to prescribe, from time to time, the 
apparatus to be used in the testing-places for ascertaining the illumi- 
nating power of gas. If in doing this they have erred, it has been 
through an excessive unwillingness to make changes which might give 
rise to complaints. The present Gas Referees found established in all 
the testing-places which were in existence fifteen years ago, photometers 
of a new pattern devised by one of their predecessors—Mr. F. J. Evans, 
the well-known Engineer of The Gaslight and Coke Company. This 
form of photometer differed in several respects from the photometers 
which had been in use previously ; and, notwithstanding the beautiful 
work put into it by Mr. Sugg, it differed for the worse. The errors were 
errors of principle. In the first place, the gas-burner and candles were 
enclosed in a long box, which hindered the free access of air to the gas- 
burner and candles, and the free escape of the products of combustion. 
Secondly, the screens which had been used to cut off extraneous or 
reflected light were dispensed with, under the erroneous belief that slant 
light is not reflected from black surfaces. Thirdly, the graduated bar 
was set off at some distance from the vertical plane passing through the 
two lights, instead of being in that plane; thus increasing the risk of 
the permanent error which may arise from the pointer being slightly 
bent to the right or the left of the disc or the candles. It is not easy to 
measure the distance of points accurately when a rule cannot be applied 
to the surface on which the points are, but must be held some inches 
away. Fourthly, the candles were made to move instead of the disc. 

Rightly or wrongly, the Gas Referees have hesitated to take the step of 
abolishing all the box-photometers and prescribing instruments of the 
earlier and better type. During the last seven or eight years, a change of 
standard, or rather a change in the representative of the standard, to be 
used in testing has appeared imminent ; and with this change in pros- 
pect, it seemed better to delay changing the photometers until both 
changes could be made together. Meantime, as opportunity offered— 
when a new testing-place was to be fitted up, or an old testing-place 
moved or repaired—a better type of photometer has been brought in. 

Some years ago, at a meeting of the Physical Section of the British 
Association, the discussion turned upon photometers ; and Sir William 
Thomson, who was making measurements with the shadow of a pencil on 
a piece of paper, uttered a lament over the elabcrate and intricate forms 
which photometers had assumed. The simplest are best, he said; but 
humanum est complicare. My own belief is that the old arrangement of 
a bar between the two lights to be compared, with a couple of perforated 
screens, and a properly shaded disc-holder running upon the bar, is better 
than any more complicated apparatus. For darkening a room, when 
testings are to be made by daylight, a blind and curtains are quite suffi- 
cient. When a number of gentlemen go to inspect a photometer together, 
and are moving and talking in a small room, the flames seem unprotected 
and unsteady ; but when the photometrist has the room to himself the 
difficulty disappears. 

If two photometers in the same house return the gas as of 16 and 
of 18 candles value, one or both are defective. This premiss by itself 
will carry no further inference. To draw from it a condemnation of 
the Gas Referees, who have only seen and certified one of the two pho- 
tometers, another premiss must be added—viz., that the photometer is 
correct which assigns the higher value to the gas tested. 

Mr, Livesey says that the Gas Referees “ succeeded in getting a very 
steady flame by restricting the supply of air; but the result was that it 
was considerably shortened.”” In this photometer “we could barely 
maintain a 16-candle flame 3 inches in length. We tried the same 
burner with another photometer—one of the old form—and there we 
could get a flame 34 inches long.’’ Mr. Livesey clearly supposes that 
the effect of restricting the air-supply to an Argand burner is to shorten 
the flame; and he infers from the relative heights of the flame in his 
own photometer and in that certified by the Gas Referees, that the 
latter has a restricted supply of air as compared with the former. 
Actually the fact is the reverse of what Mr. Livesey supposes ; and his 
inference must also bereversed. The more the air supply is restricted, 
the longer is the flame; as any one may easily satisfy himself by 
placing his fingers beneath the chimney of an Argand burner. 

Whether gas consumers are or are not benefited by the use at the South 
Metropolitan Gas-Works of 6 per cent. of cannel when the gas produced 
with this addition barely gives a flame 3 inches in length with a Sugg’s 
*“ London ’’ Argand burner, and whether those who complain of such 
gas as “ dirty’’ understand their own interests, are questions which I 
prefer leaving to the knowledge and experience of your readers, 

I ought perhaps to add that I have written solely on my own responsi- 
bility, and have not consulted my colleagues on the subject ; for rarely 
if ever eS acted in os! — touching our common duties 
except with their advice or at their bidding. nes 

Oxford, March 3, 1888. A. Veaxox Hancounr. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF IRON STOREAGE-TANKS., 

S1r,—I am desirous of obtaining information as to any examples of 
large iron water-towers or storeage-tanks now being erected in the United 
Kingdom, This practice is common in America, and most of these works 
are put upon sound engineering principles. Iron and steel being exceed- 
ingly cheap in our own country, I do not see any reason why these metals 
are not more generally used for the storeage of water for small towns. 
If any of your readers will kindly indicate where successful instances of 
large covered iron tanks are in use, or iron roofing for masonry or brick- 
work reservoirs, I shall esteem it a great favour. enteinens 

March 1, 1888. —_— 














Tue Scarcity oF WaTERIN MancHESTER.—The Water Committee of the 
Manchester Corporation announce that it has been found necessary, in 
consequence of the low state of the reservoirs, to discontinue the supply of 
water between the hours of eight at night and five in the morning, until 
farther notice. / 





———$———_, 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Fes. 27. 
The Examiners reported that the further Standing Orders applicable to 
the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Bill had been complied with. 


TueEspay, Frs. 28. 
The Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill and the Drighlington Gas Bill 
were read a second time. 





Tuurspay, Marca 1. 
The Examiners reported that the further Standing Orders applicable to 
the London Sea Water Supply Bill had been complied with. 
The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Bill was read a second time. 


Fripay, Marcu 2. 
The London Sea Water Supply Bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TvueEspaY, Fes. 28. 


The Examiners reported that Standing Order No. 62 had been complied 
with in the case of the Bristol Water Bill. 


GRAND JUNCTION WATER BILL. 

On the motion for the second reading of this Bill, 

Mr. Drxon-HarTLanD moved its rejection, on the ground that, besides 
injuring the locality affected, it was a most objectionable measure in the 
public interest. The River Thames at the present time was, he said, of 
the greatest benefit not only to the people who lived on its banks, but to 
all the inhabitants of London, who used it as a playground and a great 
lung of health. The Bill was really to enable the Grand Junction Water 
Company to move its works from Hampton to Surley Hall, so that a new 
district would be invaded. The promoters of the Bill knew that the 
House was very jealous of any water being taken out of the Thames, so 
they stipulated in the Bill that they should not draw any more water than 
they did at the present moment. But they reserved for themselves the 

wer of intercepting all water in the district before it reached the 

hames; so that the result would be the same, while the method pro- 
posed was the more objectionable because the Thames Conservators 
would have no means of gauging the quantity of water actually taken, 
The result would be that in the summer months, the Thames would be 
reduced by one-sixth of its present flow. He represented a constituency 
that extended for nearly 16 miles along the banks of the Thames, the 
population of which depended for its existence upon the manner in which 
the House treated this Bill; for they all were interested, directly or in- 
directly, in the river, and in those who came into the district for the 
advantages it afforded. They knew that if the volume of the Thames was 
diminished, the traffic on the river would be virtually destroyed. In the 
summer time the water would not reach the banks ; so that an immense 
amount of mud would be exposed to the sun, causing dangerous effluvia 
to arise. Another matter to be considered was the condition of Windsor 
Castle itself. A report was made two years ago, to the effect that there 
was a very large quantity of water underlying the mound on which the 
Castle stood, which would probably subside if the water was withdrawn. 
During the dry summer of last year it was noticed that many trees in 
Windsor Forest showed signs of decay owing tc the want of water; and 
there was a danger that the trees might be seriously injured if the springs 
were exhausted by the Company. All the market gardeners in the district 
were opposed to the Bill; fearing that their land would be drained by the 
Company, and thus rendered useless, The more the waters of the Upper 
Thames were increased, the better would be the result of the ebb and flow 
of the sewage at Woolwich ; and if the volume of the river were diminished, 
they would find that the sewage, instead of being carried down, would be 
going backwards and forwards with the ebb and flow. He blamed the 
Conservancy of the Thames for not opposing the Bill. 

Mr. LaBoucHERE seconded the motion, on the ground that the measure 
was not only injurious to the community, but was a positive insult to the 
House of Commons, as it assumed that they did not know that a river was 
fed by its tributaries. 

Lord R. Cuurcuitt said that no doubt a formidable coalition had mani- 
fested itself against the Bill. The honourable member who moved its 
rejection drew a gloomy picture of what would happen if the Bill were 
permitted to pass. 

Mr. Drxon-HartLanp remarked that the statements he had made were 
brought forward by those who were opposed to the Bill, as indicating its 
prob : ble result. 

Lord R. CuurcHitt said this might be so; but the honourable member 
had repeated the statements in the House. They were allegations which 
could not be allowed to rest upon any ex parte statement of facts, but 
obviously required most careful examination. If they were correct as to 
the result of the Bill, the House of Commons would not hesitate for a 
moment to throw it out. But were they correct? He thought it would 
be an unprecedented thing if a bond fide project for carrying out a public 
improvement, such as an addition to the water supply of the Metropolis, 
were thrown out on the second reading. The question was essentially 
a scientific one; and it required to be most carefully examined. The 
first contention of the opponents of the Bill was that the amenities 
of the River Thames would vanish. He would ask the House whether this 
was a question to be settled by a debate on the second reading? A project 
such as the one before the House, which might be productive of the 
greatest possible advantage to a very large number of — ought not to 
be thrown out upon any ex parte statements, but should be subjected to a 
most scientific examination. He had not heard one word said abouta 
most important class of the community—the half million of population of 
London who had no local self-government of their own, and nobody to 
speak with authority in their interests in that House, and who might 
suffer the greatest possible injury if the Bill were rejected. The Company 
averred that they were not in a position to supply sufficient water unless 
they obtained the powers set forth in the Bill. This was their statement; 
and he thought the House could not, in common justice to a population 
who were without authorized protection, throw out a Bill of this kind upon 
any ex parte statements. The Official Water Examiner for the Metropolis 
had reported in favourable terms of the scheme; and in his report there 
was not one word about all the terrible results of which they had heard. 
There could be no question that if the Directors succeeded, the Company 
would greatly improve its position. And it must be remembered that it 
was a Company authorized and bound tosupply London with water. The 
consumers would benefit by having at hand a larger and better service 
than heretofore; and the scheme might be regarded as an initiative 
attempt to improve the supply of the Thames Water Companies. Was 
this a project which the House would reject reremptorily on the second 
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reading, Without any examination, and without any regard to the public 
interests ? He appealed to Her Majesty’s Government and to the Chair- 
man of Committees to say whether he was not justified in his contention 
that this Bill was one which ought to be examined carefully in Com- 
mittee. He asked the House, therefore, in the interests of London, not to 
reject the Bill. 
Mr. RicHaRDSON-GARDNER opposed the Bill. He said he represented the 

Corporation of Windsor, who had recently expended a large sum of money 

in acquiring land for their water-works, which would be valueless if the 

Bill passed, as the Company proposed to take 300 acres immediately con- 

tiguous to the Corporation property, and to make shafts and draw from 

the water-supply strata the water of probably 50,000 or 100,000 acres in the 
immediate neighbourhood. What would Le the consequences to the in- 
habitants of Windsor and Eton? They had purch works, and now 
their wells might be tapped and dried. 

Mr. Rircute observed that, as the noble Lord the member for Paddington 
had appealed to Her Majesty’s Government to support the Bill, he wished 
to say a few words as to the course he would recommend the House to 
take upon it. In the first place, he would point out that this was no 
wanton application on the part of the Company; for it was absolutely 
necessary for them to come to Parliament for additional powers. The 
Water Examiner pointed out clearly last year that the demands upon the 
resources of the Water Companies had approached almost perilously to the 
limits of the supply. Then the question arose: Could the Company get 
the increased supply they absolutely required in the neighbourhood of 
their existing works? The evidence was pretty clear that they could not, 
and that if they were by any means enabled to obtain a supply, it would 
not be a satisfactory one, in consequence of the building operations going 
on. The next question was whether the suggested source of supply was a 
good one; and of this there could be no doubt whatever. The source from 
which the Company proposed to obtain a supply was an infinitely superior 
one to that upon which they at present drew. So that whether the 
House looked at the need of the Company or at the proposed source, the 
application appeared to be a justifiable one. The objection raised by the 
honourable member for Uxbridge (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) was doubtless a 
serious one; but, without os ag pew any opinion whatever upon its 
merits, he agreed with the noble Lord the member for Paddington that it 
involved a question as to which the House could not be in a position to 
come to a satisfactory decision. It must of necessity be a matter to be 
inquired into in the usual way before a Committee; and, therefore, on 
behalf of the Government, he recommended the House to pass the second 
reading, in order that the Bill might go before such a Committee, where 
all the objections raised would be fully considered, and the question 
decided upon its merits. 

Mr, BrapLauGH contended that they were proposing to give to a private 
Company power to take from the Thames, which was already falling year 
by year, water to sell ata profit and for the benefit of that Company’s 
pocket. He could speak from experience that the river in the district 
from which it was proposed to take the water was in mid-winter only two 
or three inches higher than in summer. In the interests of the population 
of London, they should prevent that which was an important source of 
health from being further interfered with by a private Company which 
would soon have to be bought up. Let them go farther, as Glasgow and Man- 
chester had done, for a supply. He asked the House to reject the Bill. 

Mr. Hunt submitted that the proper course to pursue was to refer the 
Bill to a Committee, because it involved questions pertaining not to one 
Company alone, but to the water supply of the whole Metropolis. 

Major Rascu, speaking as a Chairman of a Water Company, hoped the 
House would go against the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. CourTNEY recommended the House not to depart from its usual 
course, but to remit the Bill toa Committee. Many allegations had been 
made on both sides, contradictory of each other; and it was quite 
impossible that the House could come to a right conclusion regarding 
them. Every one of the statements made could be investigated by a 
Select Committee, which alone could satisfactorily inquire into the facts. 
There was only one point which a Committee would not ordinarily 
inquire into, and that was the probable general effect of the operations of 
the Company upon the beauty of the Thames; but in reference to this 
objection he should suggest, if the House thought fit, as he hoped it would, 
to read the Bilt a second time, that it might be expedient subsequently to 
agree to an instruction to the Committee to consider what the effect of 
the Bill might be upon the beauty of the Thames, and what safeguards 
should be introduced to protect the river under this aspect of the case. 

Mr. Bartiey considered that if the Bill were passed, it would retard the 
carrying out of a system of a larger and better supply of water for the 
whole of London. He thought the Bill should be referred to a Committee 
to deal with the whole question of the water supply of London. 

The House then divided, and the numbers were: For the second reading, 
104; against, 188—majority against, 84. 

The Bill was therefore rejected. 


: WEDNESDAY, Fes, 29, 
The Newport (Mon.) Water Bill was read a second time and committed. 
METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. Dixon Hartianp gave notice of his intention to move for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the whole question of the 
present and future water supply of the Metropolis. 

Baron DitspaLE gave notice that he would oppose the motion. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 

The Examiners reported that Standing Order No. 63 had not been com- 
plied with in the case of the Keswick Gas Bill. The report was referred 
to the Standing Orders Committee. 

BRISTOL WATER BILL, 

Mr. LLEWELLYN gave notice that, on the motion for the second reading 
of this Bill (on Monday, March 5), he would move that it be read a second 
ume that day six months. 

THE LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

Mr. Howarp ViNcENT gave notice of his intention to move, after the 
second reading of the London Coal and Wine Daties Continuance Bill, 
that it be referred to a Select Committee, and “ that it bean instruction to 
the Committee that they have power to consider whether the revenue 
derived by the City and Metropolis of London from an import duty upon 
& production of British industry, a necessary of life, and a raw material 
of manufacture, could not be levied with equal facility, and to the advan- 
tage of the working classes, upon foreign manufactured imports and 
articles of luxury of foreign origin.” 


o ‘Lhe following Bills were committed last week :—Edinburgh and Leith 
sburations’ Gas Bill, Falkirk and District Water Bill, Fylde Water Bill, 
Bile Corporation Bill, Hamilton Water Bill, Henley-on-Thames Gas 
ill, Hinckley Local Board Water Bill, Lincoln Corporation Bill, Longton 





Gas Bill, South Lincolnshire Fen Water Bill, South Staffordshire Water 
Bill, Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill. 


Petitions against the following Bills were presented last week :— 

Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill, from the Corporations of Airdrie 
and Coatbridge ; Owners of land on the River Avon, Local Authority 
of the Parish of Shotts. 

Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ Gas Bill, from the Edinburgh Gas- 
light Company ; William Younger and Co., Limited; Ratepayers, 
owners, and occupiers of property in Edinburgh ; Provost, Magis- 
trates, &c., of the burgh of Portobello. 

Falkirk and District Water Bill, from owners of paper-works on the 
River Carron and the Carron Company. 

Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill, from the Corporation of Henley. 

Hinckley Local Board Bill, from the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Union Rural 
Sanitary Authority, the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Highway Board, and the 
Market Bosworth District Highway Board. 

Longton Corporation Water Bill, from the Staffordshire Potteries 
Water Company, the Corporation of Hanley, the Corporation of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, the Fenton Local Board, the Tunstall Local 
Board, and the Guardians of the Wolstanton and Burslem Union. 

North Staffordshire Water Bill, from the Corporation of Stafford. 

South Staffordshire Water Bill, from the Corporations of Burton- 
upon-Trent, Sutton Coldfield, Walsall, Wednesbury, West Brom- 
wich, bap se epee fm and the Local Boards of Darlaston, Oldbury, 
Rowley Regis, and Smethwick. 

Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill, from the Corporation of Longton, 
the Leek Board of Guardians, owners and occupiers of property in 
Norton-in-the-Moors, and the promoters of the North Staffordshire 
Water Bill (this petition being also in favour of the last-named Bill). 





Exeter Gas Company.—The Exeter Gas Company held their annual 
meeting last Tuesday, when the usual dividends were declared, free of 
income-tax. The price of gas was reduced 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
Chairman (Mr. H. Wilcocks) referred at length to the great advantages 
obtained by the use of Cockey’s washer, resulting in 62 tons more sul- 
phate being made than last year, whilst the illuminating power of the 
gas had been increased and the cost of purification reduced. Votes of 
thanks to the Chairman, Engineer and Secretary (Mr. W. A. Padfield), 
and officers concluded the proceedings. 


EXTENSIONS AT THE LuaneLLy Gas-Works.—The remodelling of the 
Llanelly Gas-Works having been rendered necessary by the ever-increasing 
demand for gas (the old apparatus being much too small for the require- 
ments), it was decided to increase the capabilities of the works by putting 
down new duplicate reciprocating exhausters capable of passing 20,00) 
cubic feet of gas per hour ; also new boilers, and four new purifiers 15 feet 
square, with the application of the Hawkins apparatus for revivification 
in situ. These extensions have now been completed by Messrs. R. and J. 
Dempster, of Newton Heath, Manchester, to the designs of Mr. A. G. 
Browning, the Engineer of the Company. 

Tue PoLuution or THE River Arre.—As the result of a resolution passed 
at the last meeting of the Leeds Town Council, a conference of representa- 
tives of various sanitary and other authorities connected with the water- 
shed of the River Aire took place last Wednesday, at the Leeds Town Hall, 
for the purpose of considering some means of reducing the pollution of 
that river. The Mayor of Leeds (Alderman Scarr) presided ; and after a long 
discussion, from which it appeared that no blame could be attached to any 
one Authority in particular, the following resolution was passed :—‘‘ That 
this meeting is of opinion that it is in the highest degree desirable that a 
general effort should be made to prevent the pollution of the River Aire; 
that the meeting is further of opinion that each Local Authority should 
urge upon manufacturers and the public generally to give their cordial co- 
operation in attempting to remove the pollution of the stream.” 


Procress oF THE Dersy Gas Company.—At the half-yearly general 
meeting of the Derby Gas Company last Tuesday, one of the Directors 
(Mr. R. Jefferson), in returning thanks on his re-election, mentioned that 
it was ten years that day since he was elected to a seat on the Board ; and 
he had collected a few figures which he thought might be of interest to the 
shareholders. In 1877 they disposed of 231,060,000 cubic feet of gas, whilst 
in 1887 they disposed of 387,690,000 cubic feet, or an increase of 147,529,000 
cubic feet. In 1877 the gross income was £44,287, and the price of gas 
8s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ; but in 1887 the gross income was £53,171, and 
the price of gas 2s. 6d. This showed an increase of £8884 ; but if they had 
charged the same price in 1887 as in 1877, it would have made a difference 
of £11,336. In 1877 the expenditure was £30,256; in 1887 it was £34,064. 
He thought these figures would show that, whilst they had been looking 
after their own interests, they had not neglected the interests of the public. 
The usual dividends at the rates of 10 and7 per cent. per annum were 
ordered to be paid on the stock respectively entitled thereto. 


Proposep EXTENSION OF THE Droitwich Gas-Works.—Last Tuesday, 
Mr. J. T. Harrison, C.E., one of the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at the Town Hall with reference to the application 
of the Corporation to borrow £2000 for the purposes of improving and 
making extensions at their gas-works. In answer to the Inspector, the 
Town Clerk (Mr. Tombs) said the loan was for making a new tank and 
gasholder and further extensions. The price of gas now was 3s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet, against 6s. ten years ago, when the Corporation purchased 
the undertaking. The reserve fund had also reached its maximum. Of 
the original sum borrowed (£6000) upwards of £1000 had been repaid. 
Details were then given of the expenditure. In answer to the Inspector, 
it was stated that the works had all been carried out. This, the Inspector 
said, should not have been done until the money was borrowed. The 
Town Clerk said it arose through a misunderstanding with the Local 
Government Board. As there was no objection, the Inspector said he 
should report favourably to the Board. 

Normanton Gas Company.—At the half-yearly general meeting of this 
Company on the 18th ult., the Chairman (Mr. W. Statter, J.P.), in moving 
the adoption of the Directors’ report, stated that they were able to put 
before the shareholders a rather more favourable statement of accounts 
than on the previous occasion. Instead of having to dip into the reserve 
fund to make up the usual dividend of 8 per cent., they could pay the 
dividend, and had £134 to go to the reserve fund. This the Directors con- 
sidered was a very satisfactory state of things. The works had been 
maintained in very good order; and he believed everything in connection 
with the Company was going on satisfactorily. There had been a con- 
siderable increase in the consumption of gas; the quantity made during 
the half year being 12,914,000 cubic feet—an increase of 1,707,000 cubic 
feet over the corresponding six months of 1886. The Chairman then pro- 
ceeded to refer to the various items in the statement of accounts. The 
report was adopted ; and a dividend of 8 per cent., free of income-tax, was 
declared. Votes of thanks were passed to the Chairman and Directors, 


and also to the Secretary and Manager (Mr. J, Armitage), for their exer- 





Corporation Water Bill, North Staffordshire Water Bill, Perth Water and 








tions on behalf of the Company. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Monpay, Manca 5. 
(Before Justices Manisty and Situ.) 


THE CHARGES AGAINST MR. 8S. HUNTER.—REMOVAL OF THE TRIAL TO 
LONDON, 


It will be seen by the report of the proceedings at the Salford Borough 
Police Court which appears elsewhere, that the result of the magisterial 
inquiry into the charges of forgery and perjury brought against Mr. S. 
Hunter by the Corporation of Salford was the committal of the accused 
for trial at the Lancaster Assizes. It may be remembered that at the 
hearing on the 23rd ult., Mr. Hunter’s Counsel (Mr. Forrest Fulton, M.P.) 
intimated that an application would be made to a Superior Court to remove 
the case altogether out of Lancashire, supposing the Bench determined to 
send the matter to a jury; and this was done yesterday. 

Sir Henry James: I move on behalf of Mr. Samuel Hunter (a prisoner 
who is in custody), under the Act of 1857, generally known as Palmer's 
Act, under the 3rd section of which there is power in the Divisional 
Court, if at any time it shall appear that any person has been committed 
for trial at any place out of the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court, 
and also that it is expedient in the ends of justice that such person shall 
be tried for such offence at the Central Criminal Court, it shall be lawful 
for the Divisional Court to order that such person shall be tried for such 
offence at the Central Criminal Court. The person on whose behalf I 
move—Mr. Samuel Hunter—was committed on Thursday last by the 
Justices of the County of Lancaster for trial at the Lancaster Assizes, the 
commission day of which, I believe, is Thursday next. The ground on 
which I move is that it would be expedient in the ends of justice that 
the trial should take place in a perfectly neutral district, where the facts 
connected with the case have not been brought in different ways to the 
knowledge of those who must be the jurors to try the case. The offence 
with which the defendant is charged arises out of a trial which took 
ee in February last year at Manchester—being an indictment preferred 

y the present accused person against a gentleman of the name of Ellis 
Lever. Mr. Lever had charged Mr. Hunter with having received certain 
commissions from persons who supplied coals to the gas-works belonging 
to the Corporation of Salford, of which Mr. Hunter was the Manager. 
It was alleged by Mr. Lever ina publication that Mr. Hunter had received 
commissions; but Mr. Hunter denied that this was the case, and took 
proceedings against Mr. Lever for having published a libel. The 
incidents of that trial will still, I am sure, in the recollection of 
Mr. Justice Smith, before whom it was tried; and without] entering 
into details of the occurrences of that trial, I trust I shall have the 
acquiescence of the learned Judge in saying that it was a trial 
that necessarily attracted the greatest possible amount of attention. It 
was full of incident. The plea of justification of the libel alleged cir- 
cumstances of a very serious character affecting Mr. Hunter; and the 
trial ended in a verdict in favour of the defendant, Mr. Lever, upon the 
~ of justification, and of course established against Mr. Hunter that he 

ad received those commissions, as Mr. Lever had alleged and Mr. Hunter 
had denied. Mr, Hunter, in the course of the trial as prosecutor, had been 
called, and on his oath denied that he had received any commissions. 
The Corporation of Salford had thought it their duty—and, of course, I 
have not one word to say with respect to the course which the Corporation 
thought it right to take in the discharge of their public duty—to prefer 
charges against Mr. Hunter. One is the charge that he committed perjury 
when he alleged at the trial last year that he had not received commissions, 
whereas prima facie it has been established by the finding of the jury at 
the trial that they believed at least Mr. Lever's plea of justification 
rather than the evidence given by Mr. Hunter. Then, my Lords, 
there is another charge (which is a charge of felony, and is so 
——- which springs incidentally, not directly, out of the trial 
fore Mr. Justice Smith. It is a charge which alleges in sub- 
stance that, whereas Mr. Hunter was about to receive a certain 
commission, thuse who had to pay it refused to pay him that commission 
unless they obtained a letter from the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Alderman Sharp, showing at least that he knew that :this com- 
mission was about to be paid. Mr. Sharp now alleges that the letter 
which was produced by Mr. Hunter, and shown to those about to pay the 
commission, was not written by his authority or by him; the allegation 
of Mr. Hunter being that it was written by his authority. It is an open 
question whether this amounts to a charge of felony under the circum- 
stances ; but that cannot be discussed here to-day. The charge has been 
preferred, and Mr. Hunter has been committed for trial on that charge 
of forgery, which of course would be fatal if it comes within the statute. 
I believe also there is another charge of forgery amounting to mis- 
demeanour, and the obtaining of money by false pretences. On these two 
charges—perjury and forgery—the prisoner, Mr. Hunter, has now been 
committed for trial at the Lancaster Assizes. The allegation made by 
him in support of this application—viz., that it would be inexpedient that 
the case should be tried in the County of Lancaster, and therefore he 
is desirous that it should be tried in the Central Criminal Court—proceeds 
upon the facts stated in many affidavits, to which I will briefly refer. In 
the wd os I trust I shall have the concurrence of the learned Judge 
who tried the case in saying that this case created, and must have created, 
a great deal of interest. 
ustice Smiru: I may say, Sir Henry, that during the short time I have 
been on the Bench I never saw such a scene as at the end of that trial. 

Justice Manisty: I think, with that intimation (not stopping you, Sir 
Henry), we should ask Sir Charles Russell if he opposes it. 

Sir Henry James: I am much obliged to your Lordship. I am quite 
certain that those who instruct my learned friend, and my friend him- 
self, can only have one object—that there shall be an impartial trial. 
I am sure the Corporation of Salford, representing the ratepayers, would 
simply desire that I should only add that there shall be every security 
given for costs—that any costs occasioned by the removal will, of course, 
be borne by the applicant. 

Sir Cuartes Russexu: I do not at all admit that a perfectly fair and 
impartial trial could not be had at Lancaster, which is 52 miles from 
Manchester, and is in a different Hundred of the County. 

Justice Suir: It is a matter, Sir Charles Russell, which has very much 
affected the public mind ; they keep on writing about it in newspapers. 

Sir CuaRLes Russevi: I was going to say that, although I do not admit 
that there could not be an impartial trial, yet the Corporation are merely 
discharging what they conceive to be their imperative duty, and would be 
very unwilling to take up a position in opposition to any suggestion that 
there was some ground for supposing that this gentleman could not get a 
fair trial at Lancaster. Under these circumstances, we did not intend to 
show cause if your Lordships had granted an order nisi in the first instance. 
We have no objection; and therefore the trial will jtake place, if your 
Lordships see fit, on the 19th of March, or on such day as the Troma Judge 





at the Central Criminal Court shall arrange—that being, I think, at the next 
sittings. 

Justice Manisty: That seems to be very reasonable. 

Sir Cartes Russet: I presume, then, your Lordships would do this: 
Under the rules made under Palmer's Act, it is required that an order 
nisi shall be made, against which cause is to be shown. Your Lordships 
would pro forma make an order nisi, and allow us to show cause upon it 
now, and on showing cause make it absolute. 

Justice Manisty: Certainly ; the usual form will be acted upon. The 
recognizances to pay all the costs occasioned by the removal must be 
entered into. 


Fripay, Fes, 24. 
(Before Baron Huppueston and a Special Jury.) 
THE QUEEN U, THE STAINES LOCAL BOARD,—THE SEWAGE POLLUTION oF 
THE THAMES. 

This was a prosecution, in the form of an indictment, by the Thames 
Conservancy against the Staines Local Board, as the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, for having, in contravention of the Thames Navigation Act, 2) 
& 30 Vict., cap. 89, sec. 63, ‘‘ caused or suffered” sewage matter to flow 
into the Thames within their district. The defendants pleaded “ Not 
guilty.” 

Mr. Crump, Q.C.,Jand Mr. Banks appeared for the Crown ; and Sir Henny 
James, Q.C., and Mr. Tinpat Atkinson for the defendants. 

Mr. Crump, in opening the case, said that nothwithstanding the fact 
that on many occasions the defendants had had notices served upon them 
to discontinue their practice of wnt | sewage matter to drain into and 
pollute the Thames at Staines, they still continued to permit the nuisance, 
and were therefore, he submitted, guilty of amisdemeanour. The reason 
of this state of things was the same as in many other provincial towns— 
viz., the difficulty and expense of procuring a prqper system of drainage, 
The London Water Companies paid large sums~to the Thames Conser- 
vancy to keep the water unpolluted; and the Legislature had given them 
very great powers to carry out this duty. The Conservators now had 
authority to prevent drainage into any canal, watercourse, or cut, &c., 
leading to the Thames within ten miles of the river. The limit had 
originally been only three miles. There had been numerous summary 
convictions before the Justices—gentlemen who, being local men, would 
be cognizant of all the circumstances of each case. It was found now, how- 
ever, that the fines inflicted by the Justices had dwindled down to such an 
extent as to be useless, and hence it was that the present criminal proceed- 
ings had been taken. Under a Local Act of 1858 the defendants became 
the Local Authority for Staines; and under the Public Health Act, 1875, 
they were the Rural Authority, and empowered to carry out all necessary 
schemes and works for the purposes of ) narra The infalls complained 
of were, he submitted, drains and sewers within the meaning of the Act of 
1875, and were under the control of the defendants by virtue of the Acts of 
Parliament which vested their property in them for the purposes of drain- 
age, &c. If he established his contention, the defendants would be liable, 
under the 64th section of the Act, to a penalty of £100 for the first, and 
£50 for each successive day that the sewage matter had been permitted to 
flow into the Thames. 

Sir Henry Jamzs said perhaps before the evidence was called, it would 
be convenient for him to state what was the defence set up by the Local 
Board. They contended that there was no legal liability upon them as 
regarded the sewers in question. The Board were, he said, as anxious as 
the Thames Conservators to have the drains closed; but, as a matter of 
law, they had no power to close them. They were drains over which the 
users had acquired prescriptive rights ; and this being so, the defendants 
were not “ persons who caused or suffered sewage to flow,” &c., within 
the meaning of the 63rd section of the Thames Navigation Act. They 
were indicted for a breach of a duty created by section 64 of the same 
Act. The offence itself is created by section 63. It was said that they 
neglected to act upon the notice of the Thames Conservators and cause 
the drains in question to be closed up. This they had no power todo. 

At the conclusion of the learned Counsel’s argument, some discussion 
took place as to what, under the circumstances, would be the best way to 
obtain a finding upon the facts, so as to enable the legal questions in the 
case to be most conveniently raised and definitely settled. Finally, on the 
suggestion of Sir H. James, it was agreed that the case should be adjourned 
to enable the Counsel on either side to prepare a special verdict. 

Baron Hupp.eston said he thought the course to be taken was a very 
good, althougha very ancient one. With the exception of one case he had 
tried in Exeter, it was almost 100 years since a special verdict was taken. 


Saturpay, Fes. 25. 

On the resumption of the proceedings in this case to-day, 

Mr. Banks said that he and Mr. Tindal Atkinson (for the defendants) 
had agreed upon the special verdict. It was as follows:—The Staines 
Local Board were created in the year 1872, and upon the passing of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, became and are the Urban Sanitary Authority 
within the meaning of the Act. The drains mentioned in the indictment 
are sewers within the meaning of the Act (section 4) and are as such 
within and subject to the provisions of that Act, and are within the limits 
of the jurisdiction of the Staines Local Board. Prior to Sept. 25, 1879, 
sewage, being offensive and injurious matter, flowed and passed into the 
Thames and into Sweeps Ditch and the River Colne, which are streams in- 
cluded under the provisions of section 64 of the Thames Navigation Act, 
1866, by those drains only which are mentioned in the indictment. The 
Conservators of the Thames gave the statutory notice to the Local Board 
pursuant to the section, a copy of which is annexed to and forms part of 
the special verdict. The flow and passage of the sewage, Wc., referred to 
in the notice was not discontinued in fact, and the Local Board were con- 
victed of the offences, and upon the dates set out in the copy of those con- 
victions hereto annexed. On the various days set out in the indictment 
the flow and passage of the said sewage had not been discontinued ; and 
sewage, being offensive matter, flowed and passed out of the sewers 
mentioned into the Thames. That the sewers referred to in the indict- 
ment were not constructed by the Staines Local Authority; and no sewage 
matter has been passed into the sewers by the Local Board or by their 
consent. That sewers were all in existence on Feb. 23, 1872; and that the 
sewers had been used by the owners and occupiers of houses, tenements, 
and premises for the purpose of draining the same for a sufficient number 
of years previous to the last-mentioned date and Sept. 27, 1879, so as to 
create in such owners a prescriptive right to so use the sewers if they could 
in law acquire such rights as against the defendants, and have refused to dis- 
continue the use of these sewers, and that some of the owners did use the 
sewers to drain sewage into the Thames on the days mentioned in the 
indictment.” 

A witness was then called on either side, who formally proved each 
side’s set of facts. 

Baron Huppxeston, addressing the jury, said that the defendants had 
a@ very nice point of law for argument, which by the course taken 
would be more conveniently dealt with. They had in this country no 
Court of Appeal in criminal cases. But by resorting to the ancient form 
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of taking & ae verdict; such an appeal was in effect obtained, and 
would be decided by the Court for Crown Cases Reserved on a future day. 
They had heard the witnesses called to prove the facts as laid in the special 
verdict which had been read tothem. They would therefore find these 
facts proved, and then they would present the prayer to him, which was in 
this form: “ The jurors are ignorant whether, upon the whole matter by 
the jurors now found, the defendants are guilty of any of the mis- 
demeanours charged in the counts 1 to 13 inclusive and the 15th count; 
and if, on the whole matter, the Court shall be of opinion that the facts so 
found, or any of them, amount to such a misdemeanour, the jurors shall 
say that the defendarts are guilty.” 

The jurors having made the prayer, the case terminated for the present. 





LIVERPOOL WINTER ASSIZES.—Monpay, Fes. 27. 
(Before Justice Cave and a Special Jury.) 
HEYWOOD UV, THE LIVERPOOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
CLAIM FOR CUTTING OFF A SUPPLY OF GAs. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff, Mr. Joseph Heywood, a pro- 
vision dealer, to recover from the defendant Company compensation on 
account of the supply of gas to his premises in Westminster Road, Liver- 
pool, having been cut off. 

Mr. SeGaR appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Crompton, Q.C., M.P., and 
Mr. W. J. Stewart for the defendants. 

The case for the plaintiff was that in April last he became possessed of 
the premises in question, by purchase from the previous occupier, a Mr. 
M‘Kelney, and agreed to pay his (M‘Kelney’s) proportion of the gas bill 
then becoming due. He did this through his clerk, and applied for the 
supply of gas to be continued in his own name. He was, however, told 
that the Company would not continue to supply his premises unless he paid 
the bill of the previous tenant; and, as he declined to do so, the de- 
fendants on the 4th of May cut off the supply of gas. Consequently, he 
had to get candles and oil-lamps to light up the shop in the evening ; and 
this was a matter of comment amongst his customers. He went to the 
Company and offered to pay a deposit if they would restore the supply of 
gas; but they refused to do so unless he paid the sum of £7 2s. 11d. en | 
by M‘Kelney, and due in respect of premises in Derby Road, Bootle, an 
not those in Westminster Road. The plaintiff thereupon consulted his 
solicitor, who wrote a letter on the 10th of May, which resulted in the gas 
being again supplied on the following day. The plaintiff alleged that his 
takings diminished by at least £10 through the gas being turned off. 

Mr. Crompton, on behalf of the defendants, contended that there was no 
obligation on their part to supply gas immediately; but it was provided 
that, in case they did not supply gas at the end of ten days after applica- 
tion had been made to them, they were liable to a penalty of £5 for every 
further day of such pena. This penalty was to be recovered before 
two local Justices. Plaintiff could not complain of simply a breach of the 
statutory liability, as to which there was a specified penalty, and also ask 
compensation for any damage he had sustained. It was provided that all 
the penalties recovered by the provisions of the Act of Parliament should 
be paid over to the Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses ; and the Act did not 
state that they should be paid to the consumer. With regard to damages, 
there was a case in the Court of Appeal—Atkinson v. The Newcastle and 
Gateshead Water-Works Company*—in which judgment was delivered by 
Lord Cairns. That action was brought against the Company for not having 
sufficient pressure in the pipes, as to which a penalty was provided ; and 
it was decided that there was no action, and that the only way was to sue 
for the penalties before the Magistrates. 

Mr. SeGar said the Company’s private statutes had created a right in 
the case of every owner or occupier of any premises in the district of the 
Company to have a supply of gas upon application ; and that if at the end 
of the ten days it was not supplied, they were liable to a penalty. It was 
obvious that there must be some remedy where a person’s business was 
injured by the gas not being supplied during the ten days. Not only so, 
but if the penalties went to the Corporation, the consumer got nothing; 
and there was surely a right of action leftto him. The application on the 
29th of April was a good one; and he asked to have his claim amended, so 
tkat he could recover the penalties. The action was commenced originally 
in the Court of Passage, and was removed to the Assize Court by the 
defendant Company. 

Mr. Crompton : Because you claimed £250. 

Justice Cave, in putting the case to the jury, said he was of opinion that 
there was no contract which could be sued upon at common law. The 
nearest approach that could be made to the suggestion that there was a 
contract was in the evidence of the plaintiff's assistant, who had stated 
that when he took the application to the office, the clerk told him to take 
it again to the plaintiff to be signed by him personally. The plaintiff was 
thrown back upon section 49 of the Company’s Act, which provided that 
upon the application of the owner or occupier of any premises, the Com- 
pany should supply gas, even though there was an arrear of the gas bill of 
the former tenant ; and if they failed to supply at the expiration of ten days 
after such application, they should forfeit the sum of £5 for every day 
during which the neglect continued. Apart from the statute, there was 
no duty upon anybody, whether gas company or private individual, to 
supply goods or manufactures to any eed ape unless i oe with 
the person upon such terms as were mutually satisfactory. The Act pro- 
vided penalties, and they were | way of set-off againstthe monoply granted 
to the Company. When were the Company to supply gas? Was it imme- 
diately? Certainly not, because it might be (thongh it was not so in the pre- 
sent case) that there wasnugas-pipe inthe house. The section applied quite 
as much to a new house as to an old one; and as soon as the house was con- 
structed, the owner or occupier had the right to call upon the Gas 
Company to supply gas, and they were bound to supply gas if they 
had it in the street. The contention that the moment an application 
for gas was sent in there immediately became an obligation, could not 
be sustained, because they were not to take that portion of the section 
and read it — from the context—they must take the whole section ; 
and the penalty which was meant to be enforced (the remedy which 
was given for non-compliance with the statutory duty) was that the 
Company should forfeit a sum of £5 a day—a sum which in the great 
majority of cases would be far in excess of any damage which could 
be sustained by any man from not having the gas. In his opinion this 
was the only remedy which the statute intended to give for the non- 
supply of gas. The consequence of any different construction would be 
so absurd as to render it impossible to consider that the Legislature had 
any other intention. Suppose, for instance, it happened to be a very large 
business for which gas was wanted, could it be contended that because 
they did not, immediately upon application being made, or even after 
the lapse of the requisite ten days, supply gas to that building, there- 
fore they were to pay all the damages which the owner of the premises 
might contend, or even prove, that he had sustained by being unable to 
carry on his business for want of gas? It would require very strong 
Words to satisfy him that such was the intention of the Legislature. 

he penalties provided in the Act were imposed in the general 
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interest, as against the monopoly given to the Company; and in- 
asmuch as the pee for non-supply was £5 a day, and the amount 
which they would lose if they cappled gas and were not paid for it, would 
in the case of most houses amount to a few pence only, it was obvious 
that this penalty was amply sufficient to meet the case. Now whether the 
forfeiture went to the Mayor and Corporation or to the party informing, it 
was not necessary for him to decide. Assuming that this was the only 
remedy which was given by the statute, then whether it went to the party 
informing or to the Mayor and Corporation, in every case by the terms of 
the Act it had to be levied in the manner provided by the Railways Clauses 
Consolidation Act; and by that Act, whether the sum named was to be 
treated as penalty or forfeiture or liquidated damages, it should be re- 
covered by proceedings before the Justices, and not by action in a Court 
of Law. This was a provision of the highest importance to the public, 
If aman had reason to complain that gas was not supplied within ten 
days after he applied for it, he could at the cost of a few shillings go 
before two Magistrates, enforce the penalty, and have gas supplied. On 
the other hand, if he had to bring an action in a Superior Court, there was 
the enormous expense which would follow, and which would in a great 
measure fall upon the losing party. Then there would be a considerable 
amount of extra costs, which invariably fell on even the successful party ; 
and there would be very little chance of his recovering any sum which 
would in any way compensate him for the costs he would have to incur. 
Consequently, the Legislature had provided the swift and simple remedy 
of procedure before the Magistrates. He was clearly of opinion that the 
action could not be sustained, on the ground that there was no contract 
between the parties, and that all proceedings under section 49 of the Act 
must be taken before the Justices, and not by action in a Superior Court. 
It was his duty, therefore, to direct the jury to give a verdict for the 
defendants. 

A verdict for the defendants was accordingly returned. 

Mr. Crompton, in asking for costs, said the action was at first set down 
for hearing before his Lordship alone. The plaintiff made it a common 
jury action; and, the point being an important one, the Company made 
it a case for a special jury. 

Mr. SEGAR edad for costs, on the ground that the case could have been 
tried in the Court of Passage, where the plaintiff, as already mentioned, 
originally commenced it. 

Mr. Crompton: Your Lordship has not heard my evidence. I should 
have satisfied you that the Company—— 

Justice Cave said he must take the evidence as it stood before him. 

Mr. Crompton said it had been proved that the form of application was 
wrongly filled up. 

Justice Cave replied that the Company had it back rightly filled up. 
He was of opinion there ought to be no costs in the case for either party 
—none for the plaintiff, because he was in the wrong, and none for the 
defendants, because he did not approve of the way in which they exercised 
the power given them by the statute. The Company had no right at all 
to require, previously to supplying the gas, that a man should state where 
he came from. The form obviously applied to the case of a man who had 
left an old house to go to a new one in respect of which he applied for gas ; 
but this did not apply in the present case. It was, however, not of much 
importance. The real objection which he had to the conduct of the Com- 
pany was that they made an attempt to use their powers to compel the 
plaintiff to pay £7 which he was not liable to pay. This was really the 
thing they did which was wrong. They had no business to cut the gas 
off. This was not the intention with which these Fete were given by 
the Act. They had ten days in which they could decide whether the 
applicant was or was not entitled to have the gas. It was putting the man 
to needless inconvenience if he was found to be entitled to have the gas; 
and in this case it was done clearly and obviously with the purpose of 
trying to compel the plaintiff to pay £7 for which he was not liable. He 
thought their conduct was oppressive; and both parties would have to 
pay their own costs, 


BUSH U. THE WHITEHAVEN TRUSTEES.—A PIPE-LAYING CONTRACT. 
This was an action brought by Messrs. Bush and Co., contractors, to 
recover money for work done under a contract, and for damages occasioned 
by the plaintiffs being hindered in the performance of their work by the 
defendants, The defendants denied their liability, and counter-claimed 
for penalties under the contract. 

Plaintiffs’ case was that in June, 1886, they contracted with the defen- 
dants to lay about 3000 yards of a water-main from Ennerdale Lake; and 
they undertook to do the job in four months from the commencement 
of the work. They began early in July; but, owing to the defendants 
not having concluded arrangements with certain owners of land, they 
were unable to start the most important part of the contract until the 
middle of October. The work involved the crossing of the River Eden 
in 14 or 15 places ; and it was necessary that this work should be executed 
during the summer months. In consequence of the delay on the part of 
the defendants, a large portion of the work had to be done when the Eden 
was in flood and in a hard winter, with the result that it took nearly 
twelve months to complete the work. The tender was for £1300, and of 
this plaintiffs expected to make £300 profit; but in consequence of the 
delay they had lost this profit, and the work had really cost upwards of 
£2000. As to the defendants’ counter-claim for penalties for the work not 
being done within the stipulated time, the plaintiffs alleged that they 
were not liable for the delay. 

For the defendants it was stated that, as a matter of fact, when the 
a Naa at plaintiffs’ disposal they were not ready to proceed with the 
work. 

The 7 awarded the plaintiffs £600 more than the contract price of 
£1300, and gave the defendants £12 on the counter-claim. 


SALFORD BOROUGH POLICE COURT.—Taurspay, Marce 1. 
(Before Mr. F. Moss, Chairman, and a Bench of Magistrates.) 
THE SERIOUS CHARGES AGAINST MR. 8S, HUNTER. 
COMMITTAL OF THE ACCUSED FOR TRIAL, 

The inquiry into the charges of forgery and perjury against Mr. S. 
Hunter (see ante, pp. 241, 339, 380) was resumed to-day, and completed, as 
far as the preliminary investigation before the Magistrates is concerned. 
As on previous occasions, the accused was allowed to take a seat at the end 
of the solicitors’ table in front of the dock. 

Mr. M‘Keanp appeared for the prosecution; Mr. FLemine represented 
the defendant. 

Mr. M‘Keanp said he was now in a position tocomplete all the necessary 
evidence for the purposes of a committal; and after he had called one or 
two witnesses, he would ask the Magistrates to commit the defendant for 
trial at the next Lancaster Assizes, which would commence on the 7th 
inst. Probably he would have to call at the Assizes a few formal witnesses 
whom he could not call now; but he would give full notice to the defen- 
dant of the evidence to be so called. 

Mr. Fiemine hoped Mr. M‘Keand would give him the substance of the 
evidence to be called. 

Mr. M‘Keanp said that first of all it might be necessary to call the post- 
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master, to prove the custom with regard to telegrams, so as to enable him 
to put in a copy of the telegram alleged to have been sent in by Mr. 
Hunter. He also proposed to call a gentleman from The Gas Institute 
in London (who was unfortunately ill at present), to produce a book con- 
taining the names of those who were present on the dates when it was 
alleged Mr. Hunter wasin London. This was practically all the additional 
evidence he would call at the Assizes. 

Mr. J. Jones, Secretary of Messrs. Pope and Pearson, Limited, who gave 
evidence at the last hearing, was recalled and examined by Mr. M‘KEanp. 
Questioned as to the custom of the colliery with which he was connected 
— regard to the delivery of coal, witness replied that it varied in different 

ocalities. 

Mr. FLemrinc said he objected to the question. The custom could not 
be evidence against the defendant for this reason, that in the case of both 
tenders involved in the proceedings the exact quantity to the ton was 
given in each instance ; so that the custom was altogether barred. 

In further examination, witness was asked what were the terms of the 
tender to the Corporation of Salford—how many hundredweights were 
delivered per ton. He replied that the arrangement was 204 cwt. 

Mr. M‘Keanp again endeavoured to put the question as to the custom, 
saying that his reason for doing so was that in this case it had been 
departed from. 

Mr. FLemine said it was most fallacious and unfair to say so. In both 
instances there were other tenders ; and those of Messrs. Pope and Pearson, 
Limited, which were accepted, stated how many hundredweights there 
were to be to the ton. In the case of the 25,000 tons tender, there was a 
guaranteed weight of 2240 lbs. to the ton; and in the case of the 10,000 
tons tender, the guaranteed weight was 2296 Ibs. to the ton. When it was 
seen that even between those two tenders there was so great a differ- 
ence, it was idle to inquire into the alleged custom. 

Mr. M‘Keanp pressed the question, and the Court allowed it. 

In further examination, witness stated that in shipping contracts the 
custom of Messrs. Pope and Pearson was to give 20 cwt. to the ton; in 
contracts with merchants, 21 cwt.; and in the case of Lancashire gas 
companies 20 cwt. to the ton. But there were exceptions to this rule. As 
a matter of fact, the coal was delivered to the Salford Corporation at the 
rate of 204 cwt. to the ton in the contract for 29,000 tons. 

Mr. W. E. Garforth, General Manager to Messrs. Pope and Pearson, 
Limited, said he succeeded the late Mr. Hopkinson in July, 1879, and then 
learnt of the arrangement between Mr. Hopkinson and Mr. Hunter. In 
June, 1880, he remembered being present at an interview between Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Hunter. Mr. Jones told the latter that the Directors of the 
Company had become aware of the arrangement between him and the late 
Mr. Hopkinson, and that the Directors were very much annoyed, and had 
passed a resolution not to carry out the agreement unless Mr, Hunter could 

t some authority from the Gas Committee or their Chairman. Mr. 

unter said he thought there would be no difficulty in doing this—that 
he had made so many improvements in the gas-works that his Chairman 
and Committee trusted him almost entirely. As far as he (witness) could 
recollect—it was so long ago that he could hardly remember—Mr. Hunter 
asked witness what form the authority should take. Witness sketched out 
a draft which he thought would meet the case. He was shown the letter 
of June 11, 1880. This was supposed to be the forged document. He 
believed it was a genuine document until a short time ago. Witness 
signed a cheque jointly with Mr. Jones for Mr. Hunter’s commission. 
Subsequently, on Dec. 17, 1880, he joined in signing another cheque to Mr. 
Hunter for £142 14s. 2d. 

Mr. M‘Keanp: What was the inducement for your signing these 
cheques ? 

Mr. FLEMING objected to the question; and it was not pressed. 

In cross-examination by Mr. FLeminc, witness said the Directors did 
not take any active part in the management of the colliery; this being 
left with him (witness) and Mr. Jones. The books, so far as he knew, 
were kept in order, and showed all the transactions in connection with 
the collieries. Witness was made acquainted with the arrangement 
between Mr, Hunter and Mr. Hopkinson about the latter part of 1879; and 
during Mr. Jones's illness, he (witness) and Mr. Pope discussed the matter. 
Either he or Mr. Jones told Mr. Pope of the arrangement; and his own 
and Mr. Pope’s opinion was that it was a very wicked thing to give 6d. a 
ton and keep back 4 cwt. of coal per ton in the contracts and arrangements 
they were making. On that occasion Mr. Pope said if anyone was entitled 
to commission, the Salford Corporation were. 

Mr. FLemine : And you wish the Bench to understand that at this time, 
when _ were talking of Mr. Hunter, you and Mr. Pope believed it was 

ssible to justify your continuance in this wickedness by getting a letter 
rom the Chairman of the Corporation Gas Committee, saying he was 
aware of it—that was enough to satisfy you to go on with it ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Cross-examination continued: He recollected meeting Mr. Hunter at 
the Palatine Hotel, Manchester; but could not say whether the interview 
took place after or before the letter of June 11 was sent. He admitted 
that it might possibly have been before. He saw Mr. Hunter several times 
after; in fact, he made a contract with him for 15,000 tons of coal, and the 
word ‘“‘ commission” was never mentioned. He did not remember, on the 
occasion of the interview, Mr. Hunter asking him to go with him (Hunter) 
to the office of a certain Alderman of the Salford Corporation ; nor could 
he recollect any suggestion being made to him of a conference on such a 
question. 

Mr. M‘Keanp: Did you, in point of fact, ever go to the office of any 
Alderman ? 

Witness : I never did. 

Mr. W. Sharp, formerly Chairman of the Salford Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee, was then called to identify the handwriting of the defendant on 
certain documents and letters. The first was the defendant’s endorsement 
of a banker’s draft of June 15, 1880, and another of Dec. 18, 1880. Bein 
handed the “ forged letter,” witness said it was neither written nor signe 
by him ; neither was it written or signed by or with his authority. Mr. 
Hunter had never shown him any correspondence between himself and 
Mr. Jones as referred to in the letter. He was not aware of any - 
ment as to commission between Mr. Jones and Mr. Hunter; neither did 
he know of any such es with Mr. Jones, Mr. Hopkinson, or any- 
body else until the 24th of January last. On that day he became aware 
of the existence of the forged letter, and of the arrangement as to payment 
of commission to the defendant. 

Mr. Jones was then recalled and cross-examined by Mr. Fieminc with 
regard to a letter sent by him to Mr. Hunter on Aug. 20, 1480. The 
letter contained the following passage:—‘“I do not think it needful to 
bring you and one of your aldermen over here on Monday, although I 
should be glad to see you personally.” Asked what the allusion meant, 
witness said he could not remember. Perhaps that was his reply to a 
statement made by Mr. Hunter that he and one of his aldermen were 
proposing to come over. His memory was hazy on the point. 

r. FLemine: I thought yon would remember it, because it must 
have been something specific. 

Mr. W. Rulson, Manager of the Normanton Post Office in 1880, was 





the next witness. He was called to state what was the practice in regard 
to the destruction of telegrams. a : 

Mr. FLeminc objected to the witness giving evidence as to what became 
of telegrams after they left his hands. 

The Bencu sustained the objection. s 

Mr. M‘Keanp thereupon said he should be obliged to abandon the tele. 
gram of the 16th of June, which purported to be from the defendant, and 
which had been put in subject to proof. 

Mr. W. L. Marshall, the Chief Constable of Salford, deposed to arrest. 
ing the defendant on the 2nd ult. upon two warrants. e read the war. 
rants over to the defendant, who made no reply. 

Mr. M‘Keanp: This is all the evidence that I can call to-day; andI 
shall submit that the only thing left for you now is to commit Mr. Hunter 
to take his trial at the next Lancaster Assizes. I shall ask you to com. 
mit him upon five specific charges: For feloniously forging and uttering 
an authority for the payment of money ; for forgery, a misdemeanour at 
common law; and for obtaining, by means of false pretences, from Messrs, 
Pope and Pearson, Limited, two valuable securities—viz., a banker's draft 
of June 15, 1880, for £350 6s.,and one dated Dec. 17, 1880, for £142 16s. 2d, 
In addition to these charges, [ shall ask you to commit him also for per- 
jury committed before the Magistrates of the Court during the course of 
a trial of The Queen v. Lever, and for perjury committed in the course of 
the trial of the same case at the Manchester Assizes. 

Mr. Fiemine said he would ask the Magistrates not to beg the legal 

uestion involved in the charges brought against Mr. Hunter. He hoped 
their Worships would not merely echo the five charges, and commit him 
for feloniously forging and uttering a certain document when there was no 
evidence of felony. The duty of the Bench was to commit the defendant 
upon such charges as had been proved in evidence; and he ventured to 
hope they would be guided by that evidence only, and not by any technical 
language in making the charges which might be used by the prosecution, 
The evidence was that the defendant had not committed a statutable forgery. 
The alleged forgery of a letter from one man to another, such as the one in 
question, was not an order to pay; and if it was not an order to pay, it 
was not a statutable forgery—it was only a misdemeanour, or an offence at 
common law. ; t 

The MacistRaTEs’ CLERK (Mr. Foyster) said these points could be argued 
hereafter. What the Magistrates had to consider was whether there was 
a prima facie case on which to commit the prisoner for trial. : 

Mr. FLEMING: Just so; and what I am contending is that there is no 
prima facie case of felony. If there is no desire on the part of the Bench 
—and I am sure there will not be—to press this matter against the 
defendant, then I submit there is no reason why the defendant should be 
committed on a charge of felony. And my friend Mr. M’Keand shows the 
weakness of that charge by the fact that in another of his charges he asks 
the Bench to commit the defendant for a misdemeanour at common law. I 
do say, on behalf of my client, that he ought not to be labelled and branded 
with this charge of felony, and hope nothing will be done by the Bench 
which will prejudice the defendant’s position by committing him on a 
charge which the evidence does not warrant. : 

The Magistrates then retired. After an absence of ten minutes, they 
returned into court. Thereupon the depositions made on a former occasion 
were read over, and the defendant was cautioned in the usual way, and 
asked if he had anything to say in answer to the charge. The defendant's 
advisers having intimated that all defence would be reserved, he was com- 
mitted to take his trial on all the five charges at the Lancaster Assizes. _ 

Mr. FLEMING renewed the application for bail ; urging that it was most 
desirable his client should have full opportunity to prepare his defence. 

Mr. M‘Keanp said the Corporation regretted that they could not accede 
to the proposal; and inasmuch as the Counsel for the defendant had not 
adduced any new arguments in enopert of his application, the prosecution 
saw no reason why the Bench ehould reverse the decision they had come 
to on this point on previous occasions. 

The Cuarnman: We refuse bail. ’ 

Mr. FLEMING then asked that Mr. Hunter might, for the convenience of 
his solicitors and others who were preparing his defence, be detained in the 
locality, and not sent to Lancaster until about Tuesday next. 

The Bencu replied that they had no further control in the matter after 
a person was committed for trial. : 

The defendant then left the Court in the custody of the Chief Constable. 
It was understood that he would be sent to Lancaster without delay, there 
to await his trial, should the application—which it was stated would be 
made—for the trial to take place in London not be acceded to. [It will 
be seen by the report on p. 428 that the ap plication has been granted. | 





MARYLEBONE POLICE COURT.—Monpay, Fess. 27. 
(Before Mr. De Rutzen.) 
THE CHARGE FOR WATER FOR PAROCHIAL PURPOSES. 

To-day the West Middlesex Water Company were summoned by the 
Vestry of Paddington, in order that a settlement might be arrived at as to 
what rate was to be paid for a suflicient supply of water for cleansing the 
sewers and drains, and for watering the streets in the parish. 

Mr. Meap appeared for the parish authorities ; Mr. PoLanp represented 
the Company. ‘ 

Mr. Maa cold that the summons was taken out under the 37th section 
of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847. In the parish of Paddington the 
water used by the Vestry for watering and cleansing purposes was paid for 
by meter. In the parish there were two districts—one served by the de- 
fendants, and the other by the Grand Junction Water Company. The 
defendants supplied about 6 million gallons of water annually, and charged 
9d. per 1000 gallons; whereas the Grand Junction Company's su ply 
amounted to about 25 million gallons, at a charge of 7d. per 1000 gl ons. 
He contended that the charge made to the parish was exorbitant. Having 
referred to the various sections of the Act bearing on the scale of charges 
to be made, he pointed out that the case before the Court was one where 
the Magistrate might decide what the charge should be, as the Act did not 
specify it. : 

PMr. De Rutzen asked whether the price mentioned was arrived at 
under a section of the Act, or by private arrangement. 

Mr. Meap answered that he thought it was a matter of arrangement. 

Mr. De Rurzen observed that it would be better if the Company and 
the Vestry came to some understanding in the dispute. 

Mr. Pouanp said the Company were quite willing to settle the matter 
amicably if it could be done. : 

Mr. Mean, having laid same further arguments before the Court, said 
he had mentioned 7d. as the price charged by the Grand Junction Com- 
pany, and he should ask the Magistrate to fix the figure at this amount or 
something less. ‘ 

Mr. Pouanp said that after what had fallen from the Magistrate, the 
Company would be very pleased if some fair arrangement could be come 
to with the parish. A dispute under this section was before Mr. Chance 
at the Lambeth Police Court in 1883,* and he fixed the scale at 84d. per 








* This case was fully reported in Vol. XLI, of the JourNnaL. 
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1000 gallons, to be paid to the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. 
There was also a case before Mr. Bushby at Worship Street in 1873, where 
the parish of St. Leonards, Shoreditch, was ordered to pay to the New 
River Company 1s. per 1000 gallons. The charges made to parishes by 
other Water Companies were as follows :—Lambeth, 84d. per 1000 gallons ; 
Chelsea, 9d.; Kent, 10d.; and the Grand Junction, 7d. Taking the whole 
ofthe charges and dividing them, it would be found that theaverage would 
work out at 84d. per 1000, which was the price the West Middlesex Com- 

ny ware asking, less a rebate of 5 per cent. He would act upon the 
suggestion made, and ask for an adjournment, in order to see if an 
agreement could be arrived at. 

The case was then adjourned, with the view toa settlement of the matter 
by the parties. 


Hliscellancous Helos. 


THE ABATEMENT OF SMOKE AND FOG. 

Under the auspices of the National Smoke Abatement Institution, a 
lecture, entitled ‘‘ Smoke in Relation to Fogs in London,” was delivered 
last Thursday by the Hon. Rotto RussE.t, at the Society of Arts. Lord 
STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL presided. 

The lecturer commenced by pointing out that London fogs are produced 
by the mechanical combination of particles of water with particles of car- 
bon or soot; and proceeded to recite the conditions required for their 
fullest development. The artificial darkness and peculiar colouring, he con- 
tinued, occur with greatest effect at times when a very large quantity of coal 
is being burnt in domestic fireplaces, and cannot, as a rule, prevail during 
the night between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., or to any great degree in warm 
summer weather. At the latter hour, both in winter and summer, there 
can be no yellow fog. The hours of greatest density are those following 
the time of greatest cold on the earth’s surface, and following the lighting 
of a large number of kitchen and other fires. But many distinct conditions 
may alter the time of maximum density. The formation of a London fog 
appears, he said, to be generated as follows :—An ordinary thick white fog 
covers the city (say) at6.a.m. About a million fires are lighted soon after 
this hour; and the atmosphere becomes charged with enormous volumes 
of smoke—that is, the gases of combustion bearing carbonaceous particles. 
‘These particles, as soon as they are cooled to the temperature of the air, 
begin to attach to themselves the water spherules already present and 
visible. When thus coated with water, or when the water is coated with 
tarry matter, the united particles are not transparent to light, as the water 
— are by themselves, nor do they reflect or scatter light so freely 
rom their surfaces. Therefore a thick layer of them tends to prevent 
light from penetrating beyond, just as a very thin layer of lampblack on a 
smoked glass might do. If the air remains perfectly. still, evidently the 
smoke poured forth from the chimneys will go on adding to the obstruc- 
tive layer of — and the darkness will increase. 

Mr. Russell went on to point out that it is supposed that a quantity of 
invisible dust, which exists in the London atmosphere, would still create 
dark fogs even if coal smoke were abolished. But this has not been proved ; 
and if the air of any room is reduced to the dew point and permeated with 
as much dust as can well be introduced, it will never approach the condi- 
tion of a yellow London fog. No dust, except smoke, ever produces in 
cities any prevalence of fogs above that of thesurrounding country. Paris, 
as long as wood and charcoal were consumed by the inhabitants, was free 
from idiosyncratic fogs; soare the wood and steam-coal burning cities of 
the United States ; and so are the towns of South Wales in which anthra- 
cite only is burnt. After relating the most favourable conditions for the 
production of dense London fogs, the lecturer dealt with the problem of 
the remedy, and found that many circumstances in the central districts 
are such as tend to the diminution rather than the increase of fogs—viz., 
warmth of surface of houses, the dryness of the ground in London as com- 
pared with that of the country, the production of an upward current by 
the greater warmth of the air in London; and he then pointed out that if 
coal gas and anthracite were used as fuels, London would be recompensed 
by a better climate and clearer air than that of the surrounding country. 
The transparency of air over a great part of England, he maintained, would 
be noticeably greater if London insisted on the general adoption of reason- 
able and economical methods of cooking and warming. 

Some interesting statistics were next given as to the quantity of smoky 
gases emitted from the chimneys in London. The quantity of air and 
gases passing through an ordinary chimney is about 20,000 cubic feet per 
hour. The number of smoking chimneys in London may be taken at a 
million. Therefore in one hour the quantity of air and gases sent through 
these chimneys would be 20,000 million cubic feet. If the area of London 
is taken at 100 square miles, there would be in every square mile 200 
million cubic feet of these ejecta. There are about 27,978,000 square feet 
in every square mile ; therefore a layer 7 feet in depth of smoky gases would 
cover the whole of London after one hour of emission. In twelve hours 
the depth would be about 85 feet. 

Turning to the evils which smoky fogs and a sooty atmosphere bring upon 
the inhabitants of large towns, the lecturer pointed out that the excess of 
deaths for a period of three weeks from Jan. 24 to Feb. 14, 1880, was 2994 
over the average; and a calculation was then made which showed that 
something like 30,000 persons must have suffered in health from the com- 
bined effects of fog and cold, of whom probably two-thirds would have 
escaped if the fogs had not been of a smoky character. The pecuniary 
damage done by smoke in London was next referred to under three dis- 
tinct heads: (1) Damage to health of men and animals; (2) damage to 
jewery life; and (8) losses in general caused by smoke. Under the first 

ead the lecturer asserted that £80,000 is lost per annum in wages in con- 
sequence of ill-health of the working clasSes arising from, fogs, and there is 
an estimated total loss to the community of £120,000. The loss under the 
second head was computed at £50,000 per annum. With regard to the 
general losses caused by what the lecturer characterizes as “ this careless 
and almost barbaric habit of burning crude coal in open fireplaces, and 
pitching the resulting dirt into that vital air which is naturally so powerful 
to regenerate and not to poison the world of life,” he gave a very complete 
table made up of various items, which estimated the total losses at upwards 
of £5,000,000 a year in London. 

Mr. Russell then described means for the better prevention of smoke; 
and in this connection said that bakehouses which are said to consume 600 
tons of coal in the early morning, should be compelled to be smokeless ; 
and they had only to burn steam coal or use gas-ovens to become innocuous. 
With regard to domestic arrangements, he observed that the kitchen fire 
is the most important item. The old open range is a gross offender, and 
its removal in favour of modern appliances is a requirement of personal 
and national economy. If the burning of crude coal in an open kitchen 
Tange were merely a proceeding of domestic extravagance, there would be 
pod pane y for interference; but since it wastes the national supplies of 

, and inflicts damage on the conditions of life and enjoyment of the 
community, municipal regulations would be — justified. Wasteful 
Tages could be subject to a tax which the wasteful householder might well 











be presumed to be agit of paying. An increase of the house tax, pro 
rata, might be levied by the Crown. This would, he said, be the contra 
of the tax on light which vexed the last generation; for every poun 
exacted from the wasteful consumer would attenuate to some degree the 
pall of overhanging smoke. 

ee the means of reducing smoke from kitchens were,Mr. Russell said, 
many and varied ; and he instanced the use of anthracite, or of patent fuel, 
or of gas. With a reduced price of gas, gas cooking-ranges ought, he said, 
to come into general use. They would, he believed, be found to be econo- 
mical, for they saved the following expenses:—The burning of a large 
quantity of fuel when not required, labour and wear and tear in carrying 
coals, dirt and blackening of ceilings, wood for lighting fires, sweeping of 
chimneys, coal-scuttles, fire-irons, and emery. The flue from the ges- 
range should be separate from others, and might be carried through some 
of the upper rooms. Gas could be used with advantage for heating small 
coils of hot water on every landing, but the products of combustion would, 
of course, not be allowed to enter the house. In a large house, the or- 
dinary boiler and coke-burning stove for hot-water coils would be the 
most satisfactory. For a house of twelve rooms, a boiler-stove with flue 
and hot-water pipes and coils, costs about £25, including fixing; the in- 
terest of this at 4 per cent. is £1; the cost of four tons of coke is £3 10s., 
and this is more than sufficient for warming the house during autumn, 
winter, and spring. Thus we have hall, passages, and 12 rooms moderately 
warmed for £4 10s. per annum, equal to 3d.a day. Some of the rooms, 
of course, require fires; but much smaller than they would need without 
hot-water apparatus. These figures, Mr. Russell said, were the result of 
actual trial during very cold winters and springs in an exposed situation in 
the country, and he had no doubt that in a London house of the same 
size, the quantity of fuel used would be still less, unless there was a large 
demand for hot water. In a moderate-sized London house this method, 
or the use of a boiler and coils connected with the kitchener, burning 
mixed coal and coke, he believed to be by far the best and most economical, 
for it makes fires in rooms on most days either unnecessary, or much 
smaller than they would otherwise be, and saves much labour in carry- 
ing coal and hot water upstairs. Such a system combines very well with 
gas-fires in the rooms; for gas-fires may be left unlighted or kept low, or 
at any d e of heat required, and may be turned on at a moment's 
notice without trouble. He had found one of the small open gas-fires, 
having an exposed flue to carry off the products of combustion, would 
warm a cold room 12 feet square to a comfortable temperature in 15 
minutes; and if the fire was not required for many hours at a time, there 
was great ager = | in its use. For dining-rooms he said the gas-fire was 
"eaepananes ps useful. A great deal of waste was avoided ; for the gas could 

e turned off whenever desired, while a coal fire went on burning un- 
profitably for empty rooms. In bed-rooms gas-fires were excellent, aid 
were of great value in illness, as they are silent and can be regulated to 
any degree. Small, properly-constructed chimneys would carry off the pro- 
ducts, but since the proportions of size, &c., were often neglected, people 
sometimes gave up gas-fires, rightly objecting to retaining the carbonic acid 
&c., in their rooms. He a that this point should be particularly at- 
tended to. 

Coke might also be more largely used, and was always a cheap fuel for 
properly constructed fire-places. There was, the author went on to remark, 
one thing worth trying in the manufacture of a cheap non-smoky fuel. 
Coal heated in the retorts might, when about half its gas had been extracted, 
be suddenly withdrawn and plunged into cold water. He believed that by 
the sudden fixture of its particles in an expanded form, the oxygen would 
more readily combine with the carbon, and an easily-kindled, nearly smoke- 
less coal-coke would be the result. Another possible improvement suggested 
itself. Stations were established for the supply of electric lighting. Would 
it not be possible to have a number of stations for the supply of heating 
gas. The supply of 1000 cr 2000 houses might prove remunerative, as the 
works would not occupy a large space. 

The lecturer expressed the belief that the use of improved kitcheners, of 
hot-water pipes, and of gas-fires, and the adoption of gas cooking, would 
so far reduce the darkness of fog and the prevalence of mist as to make 
London a very different city to dwell in. Since all these various means 
existed for using fuel without much smoke, it became a question whether 
the Municipality or the State would not be justified in putting a tax on all 
houses producing much smoke, and found on examination to be burning 
coal in wasteful and old-fashioned methods. The tax would have this merit 
—that it would call attention to the waste and damage now going on, and 
that every man would be able to effect an economy in his household, and 
thereby escape the tax. 


In the course of the subsequent discussion, 

Sir Doveias GaLTon said they were much indebted to Mr. Russell for 
his interesting paper. He thought that the solution of the smoke question 
which the lecturer suggested was perhaps the one most likely to succeed— 
that was to say, if some system could be devised for taxing smoky 
chimneys. No doubt, unless some pressure was brought to bear upon the 
inhabitants of our towns, they would not be willing to take much trouble 
in onan smoke. As Mr. Russell very clearly showed, the blackness 
of fogs proceeded entirely from smoke. With respect to the heating of 
rooms, he contended that the open fireplace had very great merits—it 
warmed the rooms by radiation, and it warmed the walls and furnitare, 
and therefore prevented the occupants feeling the cold from those walls 
and furniture, which would be felt in a room warmed either by hot air or 
by hot-water pipes. If they adopted coke in the fireplace, they would not 
have so great a draught in the chimney, and there would be the possibility 
of having carbonic oxide coming into the room from imperfect combustion, 
unless, of course, there was very complete combustion of the coke. In an 
oven fireplace they could not get a sufficient draught to cause the complete 
combustion of the coke. Of course, if they were prepared to adopt proper 
stoves, it was then another question. Then, no doubt, they would get the 
heat into the rooms, but would not get the ventilation; and one of the 
great charms of the open fire was that it gave an immense amount of 
ventilation. If this ventilation was diminished, of course, they would then 
be living in an atmosphere which those who had spent winters in Germany 
or in Russia felt to be very oppressive. He thought the suggestion of the 
lecturer, that those houses which consumed their smoke should be taxed 
to a less extent than other houses, might certainly have some infiuence in 
ray ey | om in London to adopt a method for diminishing smoke; and 
this he looked upon as a most material thing to be done. With London 
increasing at the enormous rate it was now doing—spreading over miles of 
territory every year—and adding to its smoky houses and population, this 
question was one which ought to occupy the serious attention of both the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the Government. 

Mr. E. Kimper did not agree with Sir Douglas Galton, when he drew 
such a difference between the open fireplace and the stove when burning 
coke. He admitted that coke was apt to give off carbonic oxide to a slight 
degree; but if they used stoves as ordinarily obtaining in England, it 
would be found that they gave off what was worse—sulphurous oxide. 
There was no excuse now for any person sending the slightest particle of 
smoke into the atmosphere; and there was no reason why every one 
should not burn either gas or oil for heating purposes, and thus benefit 
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himself and the whole community. In speaking on the subject of water 
gas, he asked whether sufficient attention had been drawn to the plain 
facts that water contained hydrogen in large quantities, that hydrogen is 
a useful gas for lighting purposes, and that it can be made commercially 
useful and profitable if produced in a proper degree. Every manufacturer 
of coal gas must, he said, know that hydrogen enters largely into the 
composition of his gas. Why should not the gas maker extract the 
hydrogen from water, in the shape of superheated steam or some other 
form, and send the hydrogen into coal gas, and so increase the volume of 
the latter? He had mentioned this to many gas managers, and they ad- 
mitted that it could be done. But when asked why they did not do it, and 
80 produce gas more profitably both to themselves and to the community, 
they simply replied that they found coal gas as now manufactured ex- 
ceedingly profitable, and they did not think it worth their while. 

Mr. W. Wuite acquiesced in the lecturer’s suggestions as to remitting 
taxes in the case of those who consumed their own smoke. 

Mr Gvazprook had tried oil, coal, coke, and gas in his furnaces, and the 
cleanest fire he obtained was from gas coke. He inquired whether the 
lecturer knew of any means whereby coke could be burnt in an ordinary 
grate so as to create the necessary draught without inconveniencing the 
room. 

Mr. Kruser observed that he burnt coke in ordinary grates; coal only 
being used for lighting the fires. 

The CHamman proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was 
cordially agreed to. 

Mr. RussE 1, in replying upon the discussion, thanked those present for 
the way in which they had received his lecture. He observed that he had 
tried burning coke, and had not found any difficulty with the ordinary 
grate. It required perhaps a little more draught than a coal fire; but he 
had never felt any inconvenience from burning coke, or noticed carbonic 
oxide. If fogs increased in proportion to the population of London, they 
would become almost unbearable; that they dia not, he put down to the 
extended use of gas and coke for fires and engines, and also to the reduc- 
tions that had been made in the price of gas. 

Sir Doveias Gatton said he should like, in support of Mr. Russell's 
argument, to state what had really taken place as to smoke pollution in a 
town in America. When he was in Pittsburgh some eight or ten years 
ago, the atmosphere was covered with a canopy denser than that between 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton. Since then they had discovered 
natural gas, which was utilized in furnaces and fires; and now the atmo- 
sphere of Pittsburgh was perfectly clear and pure. 





THE GAS UNDERTAKING OF THE STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
CORPORATION. 
Tne Gas-Works Loans. 

Last Tuesday, Mr. E. P. Burp, one of the Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry at Stoke-upon-Trent with respect to an appli- 
cation made by the Town Council to the Board to partially repeal, alter, 
or amend, by Provisional Order, the Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas 
Acts, 1878 and 1883, so as to make other frovision with respect to 
the repayment of moneys borrowed or to be borrowed under these Acts. 
It was explained that the inquiry was really an investigation as to the best 
system to be adopted for the repayment of the gas loans of the Corporation. 
The gas-works were acquired in 1878, when loans to the extent of £64,300 
were taken up; the Act providing for the repayment of these loans by 
annual instalments of principal and interest extending over a period of not 
more than 50 years. ‘Ihe Council, however, adopted a system of repay- 
ment not exactly in accordance with the provisions of the Act, but by 
which they contemplate clearing off what are known as new loans in eight 
= less than the time specified by the Act; and other loans, which are 

nown as the old loans, in three years less than the time allowed. The 
Council have already paid off upwards of £3720 of the gas loans; leaving 
the present indebtedness at £60,579. 

Mr. Sant, Chairman of the Finance Committee, informed the Inspector 
that at an interview with the Local Government Board some time ago, a 
deputation from the Town Council fully explained their proposals, and 

«submitted statistics in support thereof. The Board led the deputation to 
believe that they were perfectly satisfied that what the Corporation were 
doing was right—being perfectly just and equitable to both the mortgagees 
and the ratepayers; but it was suggested that the Council should obtain 
a Provisional Order sanctioning their proposals, so as to secure the mem- 
bers of the Gas Committee from individual personal liability in the event 
of anything going wrong with the gas-works. There was no danger of 
this, however, as their profits were about £3000 a year, and they had paid 
from such profits, towards the reduction of the rates, about £30,000 since 
1878. What were described as the new loans amounted to £28,000. This sum 
they proposed to pay off within 80 years, instead of 50 years; and what 
the Council required was a Provisional Order providing that during this 
period the Corporation shall not be called upon to form a sinking fund for 
the repayment of the remaining portion of their gas loans, and that they 
shall have power to deal with their other loans in the same manner as in 
the case of the above-mentioned loan—viz., by annual repayments of prin- 
cipal and interest in such order as to priority as the Corporation may 
deem advisable—always providing that the annual payments shall be of 
such amount as will repay the moneys borrowed within the time specified 
by the Acts. 

The Inspector said what he thought the Board would require would be 
for the Council to set aside a sinking fund for the whole of the debts, 
which was, no doubt, practically the same thing as the Council proposed. 
The Acts did not allow the Council to give one creditor preference over 
another, nor did he think that Parliament would allow the Local Govern- 
ment Board to authorize their doing so. 

Mr. Sant said they were advised by the Local Government Board to 
obtain an Order giving them this power; and unless it did so, it was use- 
less to them. 

After some further discussion, 

The Inspector said he would make his report to the Board, who, he was 
aware, were anxious to assist the Corporation as far as possible. If the 
Board said that the Council might go on as they were doing, they would 
grant the Order; but it would doubtless be upon the understanding 
that their repayments of loans were based upon a similar calculation to 
that which there would be if they were setting aside a sinking-fund. 





SaLe or THE Fermoy Gas-Works.—On Monday, Feb. 20,in the High 
Court of Justice of Ireland, before the Master of the Rolls, in the case of 
the Fermoy Gas Company, Mr. Ronan, on the part of the Official Liqui- 
dator of the Company, moved that a tender of Mrs. Tracey for the pur- 
chase of the gas-works for £2300 be accepted. Last September the works 
were put up for sale by auction, but there were no bidders. Mrs. Tracey 
claims to be entitled to any residue after the payment of the charges on 
the Company’s property and of the costs of the liquidation. There was 
£500 in Court; and this with the amount offered would bé more than 
enough to liquidate the charges. A reserve price of £4500 has been fixed 
by the Court. The Master of the Rolls ordered that the offer should be 
accepted, unless cause should be shown to the contrary within a month. 





—. 


THE SUGGESTED AMALGAMATION OF THE CHARTERED AND 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES. 

The Money Article of The Times of Wednesday last contained the 
following correspondence, which had been forwarded to the Editor by 
the Governor of The Gaslight and Coke Company (Colonel W. T. Makins) 
for publication :— 

1, Lowther Gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W., Feb. 24, 1888, 

Dear Mr. Livesey,—In The Times report of your Company’s meeting on 
Wednesday last, you are stated to have said, in reference to the negotia. 
tions last autumn for the amalgamation of the two Companies: “The 
point at which the proposal went off, however, was as to which Company 
was to have the precedence, they [i.e., the South Metropolitan Company] 
claiming to have an equal representation on the Board of the United Com. 
pany, feeling that the authorities would not otherwise permit an amalga- 
mation.” 

At our Court to-day this report was referred to; and my colleagues are 
all at one with me in stating that the question of the future composition of 
the Board or Court of the Amalgamated Company never came up for dis- 
cussion, and that the terms proposed as to the arrangement of capital 
alone determined the Court of The Gaslight Company in rejecting the 
scheme. 

We are quite prepared to discuss the B gen mege oe of amalgamation in 
the interests of both the consumers and the Companies, and you can 
easily understand that the difficulties do not arise on the question of the 
future management so much as in differences of the statutory powers 
possessed by the Companies green , 

I propose sending a copy of this letter to The Times, so that the public 
may not form a wrong impression from reading the report of your 
speech. : . aia 

P George Lavessy, Res. Yours, &c., Wm. Tuos. Marys, 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
A, Old Kent Road, S.E., Feb. 27, 1888. 

Dear Col. Makins,—I understood from my interviews with Mr. Phillips, 
and so reported to my Board, that, in the event of an amalgamation, the 
constitution of the Board of the United Company would be governed by 
the capital—that the Directors from each side would be in proportion to 
the amount of capital represented—and, as your capital is over four times 
as much as ours, we should be fairly represented by one Director, at least 
we should be over represented by two, and could therefore only send one 
to the new Board. This point was fully considered by my colleagues, and 
they were unanimous in rejecting it. Ido not think they will object to 
taking the responsibility of this act of theirs. 

I believe I stated in a letter I sent to Mr. Phillips that the utmost con- 
cession we could make was that the representatives of the two Companies 
on the United Board should be equal. A copy of this letter was not kept, 
but he probably has the original. 

In addition tothe official reply to your letter of the 30th of September, I 
also sent a reply to Mr. Phillips. I again wrote to him on the 19th of 
October. So far as we are concerned, there is not the slightest objection, 
that I can see, to your sending a copy of your letter to The Times, I shall 
be glad to make any further explanations should you require them. 

Yours, &c., GerorGeE LIvEsEY. 


1, Lowther Gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W., Feb. 28, 1888. 

Dear Mr. Livesey,—In reply to your letter of yesterday, I can only repeat 
that the question of the future composition of the Court of the Amalga- 
mated Companies, although we knew it had been discussed between you 
and Mr. Phillips, was never brought forward or discussed at my Court. 
It appears to me that it is a matter of very slight importance compared 
with the greater question of “capital” arrangement. It is a mere 
personal matter affecting a few gentlemen, but not of vital importance to 
the shareholders or consumers. The composition of the Court may and 
does constantly vary from deaths and resignations; but the work of the 
Companies goes on for ever under the management of a duly elected 
Board. 

If we can get over the inherent difficulties of the varying statutory 
obligations, and obtain the consent of the representatives of the consumers, 
your assumed obstacle to amalgamation will be easily dealt with, 

George Livesey, Esq. Yours, &c., Wm. THos, Makrss. 


SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday— 
Dr. WaA.uts in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Penny) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the report and accounts, to which reference was made in the 
JouRNAL last week, were presented. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, said that for a long 
continuity of years the Company had had an invariable report of progress 
and prosperity, until it became almost monotonous. This had not been 
the case for the last two years ; but considering the long depression in all 
the great interests of the nation—nay, of Europe—they hoped the report 
which they had now laid before the shareholders would be considered 
fairly satisfactory. During the long-continued depression, the gas interest 
had been the last to suffer; and they believed it was going to be amongst 
the first to feel the improvement. There was one thing of which the 
Directors could assure the proprietors, and that was the firm and solid basis 
on which the gas interest rested. At the present day there was no illumi- 
nant to compare with it in general utility and cost. Their old rival, the 
electric light, was again trying to assert its supremacy; and a newer and 
apparently a more formidable one had arisen in the shape of the manu- 
facture of gas from paraffin oils. However, he thought that coal gas would 
stand its ground as a general illuminant, and for all purposes where gaseous 
fuel is now applied. With regard to the Company’s progress, the share- 
holders were aware that for the last two years they had not been able to 
maintain the dividend for the summer half year. But rather than curtail 
the usual dividend in these hard times, when everybody was more or less 
feeling the depression, they had drawn upon their reserve fund, which 
they had accumulated for the purpose of meeting any such emergency. 
Owing to more economy being practised, there had been a more careful 
consumption of gas; the residual products had been unreasonably low; 
their unavoidable expenses had been inordinately heavy; they had yet a 
portion of unremunerative capital; and still they had not been driven 
either to raise the price of gas or reduce their dividends. He considered 
they were in a safe and sound position for years to come—a position to fully 
profit by the boom of general prosperity which was at last predicted, and 
of which they already saw the beginning. They could anticipate a much 
larger consumption of gas, which they were fully prepared for. But they 
had already secured, by their contracts made for the present year for coal 
and residuals, a saving of about £1400. Commencing with the revenue 
account, the Company were in a very similar position to that of twelve 
months ago. The balance of profit for 1886 was £13,237 ; and for 1887 it was 
£18,190, or £47 less. There had been an increased sale of gas over the 
previous year of upwards of 5 million cubic feet; showing a money value 
of £834 14s. 4d., or equal to 3°38 per cent. The net balance available at 
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the 30th of June last was not sufficient to meet the usual interim dividend of 
5per cent. It was necessary, therefore, to draw from the revenue fund the 
further sum of £3018 7s. 6d., in order to meet the deficiency. The Decem- 
ber half produced sufficient to pay the dividend and leave a balance of 
£505 3s. 6d., as against the balance of £511 8s. 6d. carried forward last year 
—a difference of only £6 5s. The reserve fund, which stood at £80007s. 5d., 
after deducting £3840 7s. 5d. to meet the interim dividend of 1886, and a 
further sum of £3018 7s. 6d. to meet the last interim dividend, left a 
balance of £1141 5s. 1d. invested. There was to be added to this £134 15s. 4d. 
accumulated interest ; bringing up the balance to £1276 0s. 5d. This would 
now realize something like £1700 or £1800, as it was purchased when 
Consols werecheap. The insurance fund amounted to £1145 15s. 8d. 

Dr. ARMSTRONG seconded the motion. 

Mr. F. M. Latne complained of the illuminating power of the gas, of the 
irregular action of the wet meters sent out by the Company, and of the 
charge made for their hire. He also objected to the deposit system. 

The CuarRMAN replied that the Corporation appointed a gentleman to 
examine the gas from time to time; and he never allowed the Company to 
slip if it fell below the mark. With regard to the meter, Mr. Laing could 
choose whatever meter he liked—wet or dry—and could buy it where he 
pleased, and the Company would put itin. As to the deposits, it was the 
Company’s practice; and he did not see why they should alter their 
arrangements to satisfy Mr. Laing. 

The report was adopted ; and a dividend of 5 per cent. was declared for 
the half year ending Dec. 31 last. 

The retiring Directors (Aldermen Nelson and Readhead) and Auditor 
(Mr. Chapman) having been re-elected, votes of thanks were accorded to 
the Chairman and Directors, and the proceedings closed. 





WOKING WATER AND GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday, 
at the London Offices, Nos. 5 and 6, Great Winchester Street, E.C.— 
Lieut.-Col. Gat, J.P., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. G. Gribbon) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the 
year ending Dec. 31 last were taken as read. 

The CuarRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said that it was 
sufficiently explanatory not to require much elucidation at his hands. 
The shareholders would observe that the capital account stood at 
£52,610 12s., as compared with £46,587 14s, in the previous year; showing 
an increase, in round figures, of £6000. The revenue for the past year 
had been £3365 16s. 10d., as against £3128 in the previous year; being an 
increase of £240, Theexpense of working and conducting the undertaking 
was £150 more to the end of 1887 than during the preceding year; and the 
balance carried to the profit and loss account was £1896 11s. 7d., as com- 
pared with £1812 16s, 8d. in 1886. He gave these figures to show how the 
Company were gradually increasing their mains in the neighbourhood, and 
extending the services to the new houses which were being built. Probably 
the increase of revenue had not been so rapid as many of the shareholders 
would have desired. But they would remember that there was a great 
water famine last year; and he thought the presumption was that there 
was not quite so much water used by meter, because the Board unfortu- 
nately had, for a few weeks, to place the inhabitants under a partial and 
intermittent supply, instead of the constant service which they had 
hitherto given. They were able, however, after a few weeks, to rectify 
this; and there had ever since been a constant supply throughout the 
district. It was right to call the shareholders’ attention to the fact of 
the great absence of rainfall all over England, and to the drought 
that affected the Company slightly, but interfered in a more marked 
degree with many of the great water companies. He was told that 
the amount of rainfall was about 10 inches less last year than the 
usual average, which was, he believed, about 80 inches. The rain 
having diminished by one-third the streams naturally decreased in 
the same proportion. He mentioned this so that the shareholders 
might not be surprised in the forthcoming summer if the Board 
had to reduce the | me of supply to the inhabitants of their district, 
presuming the dry weather continued. The matter which would most 
interest the shareholders, he thought, was the acquisition by the Company 
of the Surrey and Hants District Water Act. At one of their previous 
meetings the shareholders authorized the Board to acquire this Act at the 
cost of £4000. The Directors had followed this authority, and had obtained 
possession of the Act ; and the Company were now a ready, when 
the time came, to extend their works in this direction. The proprietors 
were aware that the Act embraced a very large district, extending from 
the Itchell Springs about five miles to the south-west of Aldershot; and it 
then took in the North Camp, Aldershot, and continued on for three or 
four miles, comprising the districts of York Town, Camberley, Frimley, 
and a very large residential population extending as far as the Sandhurst 
and the military institutions close to York Town. In acquiring this Act, 
the Board had been anxious to bring it rapidly into operation and obtain 
some results for the expenditure of their money. By the courtesy of 
a very important body—the Rural Sanitary Authority of Frimley—the 
Directors were invited to meet that Authority, which they did, and they 
were enabled to lay before them their proposition as to the ability of the 
Company to give the district a supply of water. The Directors pointed 
out to them that they should utilize the Itchell Springs; that they should 
sink wells there; and that they proposed to pump water to a height of 
about 400 feet to Biggins Hill, which was not very far from Aldershot, 
and from this altitude the water, by its own gravitation, would 
command the whole of the district he had mentioned. The Board 
naturally showed some precaution, and said, “You cannot expect 
that we shall expend the minimum sum of £20,000 in all these works 
unless you, the Rural Sanitary Authority, will, by the force of your influ- 
ence, enable us to obtain from the residents a guarantee at the very least 
of 5 per cent. upon the outlay.” The Act, as the shareholders knew, 
empowered the Company to refuse to extend a main anywhere unless a 
guarantee of 10 per cent. was given; but the Board thought, if they could 
obtain 5 per cent. from the inhabitants and the Rural Sanitary Authority 
they would be protecting the Company’s interests, and the proprietors 
would be satisfied, because it was a very expanding district, and two or 
three railways intercepted it. They had not yet heard the result of the 
application that had been made to the consumers of water there as to the 
moral guarantee they would give the Company; but the Directors hoped 
toreceive it in due course. With regard to the Woking works, the reser- 
Voirs, engine-house, and plant were in excellent state, and in good working 
order. They had only, therefore, to show some patience until the houses 
were built in their district, and then they might hope that the dividend 
they declared would be increased. It was proposed to extend the mains 
to the village of Ripley during the coming summer, if the Rural Sanitary 
Authority there condemned the wells, as they had been doing right and 
left, through their contamination from cesspools in the neighbourhood. 
The Board did not purpose making any other large outlay, beyond what 
he had indicated, with regard to the Surrey and Hants Bill. He con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of the report, and the declaration of a 

ividend at the rate of 34 per cent: per annum. 





Mr. C. Horsey, J.P., seconded the motion. Regarding the £4000 which 
had been spent in the acquisition of the Surrey and Hants District Water 
Act, he remarked that this was a heavy sum to remain on the capital of 
the Company not earning dividend. At the same time he could assure 
the shareholders that the Board went into this question with a view of 
making themselves doubly sure against drought. They had increased 
very fast in the Woking district ; and when they were asked to go on to 
these other places, they naturally looked out to see where they could get 
a good supply of water, and the Surrey and Hants Company being in 
Parliament with a Bill, they gave them this £4000 for it. Their Engineer 
and Mr. Lucas told them that they had an abundant supply of water in 
the Itchell Springs. 

Mr. Stepan, Sir H. E. Canrwricut, Mr. Hype, and Mr. Ranpauu asked 
a number of questions, the tenour of which will be found in the Chair- 
man’s reply. 

The CHarrman, in answer to the inquiries referred to, said with respect 
to the scarcity of water, there had been a great many complaints at the 
Company giving an intermittent service, as there naturally would be; but 
everyone had had an ample supply for domestic use. When they read of 
the t straits people had been put to all over England, he thought the 
inhabitants of Woking ought to be thankful for the twelve hours’ supply 
they had received during the day. The Directors were being paid exactly 
the same amount now as when the shareholders first voted their re- 
muneration. As to establishing gas-works at Woking, the Board had 
not attempted to act in the matter themselves; but they were negotiating 
now with some persons who were prepared to erect works on their own 
account. He hoped before the next meeting, they would have come to 
some arrangement by which gas would be introduced in the neighbour- 
hood. As to the new well at East Horsley, at the present moment it had 
cost the Company £1000; and they had gone down 120 feet, and had 
driven adits, and were going to extend them right and left. 

The Enoineer (Mr. J. Quick, C.E.) observed that it was a 12-inch bore 
hole, and they were driving horizontal adits. The price the Chairman 
named as the cost of the well also included the pumps and machinery 
which they put up for testing the well. As to the quantity of water they 
would obtain, it was, of course, a question of when they came across the 
fissures in the chalk. 

The retiring Director (Mr. Edwin G. Fox) and the Auditors (Messrs. W. 
Edmunds and W. H. Hardy) were re-elected. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting was then held. 

The Cuarrman moved—* That the Company having exercised the power 
of acquiring under the Surrey and Hants District Water-Works Act, 1887, 
the undertaking in the Act mentioned, raise under the provisions of the 
said Act £20,000, being part of the additional capital thereby authorized, 
by the the creation of 2000 new ordinary shares of £10 each, and that such 
new shares be from time to time issued to such persons, whether share- 
holders or not, aud subject to the payment of cob cate as the Directors 
may from time to time, consistent with the said Act and in the interests 
of the Company, think expedient.” 

Mr. R. Hesketu Jones, J.P., seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously ugreed to. 

Votes of thanks having been passed to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the Secretary and staff, the proceedings terminated. 





Proposep ExEctric LIGHTING In Kensincton.— Last Wednesday week, at 
the meeting of the Vestry of Kensington, it was resolved—“ That this Vestry, 
in the interest of — safety and economy, apply to the Board of Trade 
for a Licence, under the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, for the right of sup- 

lying the whole parish of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, with electricity 
or lighting and other purposes, and for power to transfer or lease any 
portion of the rights and privileges conveyed by the Licence.” 


Deposits From ConsumERsS.—At the meeting of the Bury Town Council 
last Thursday, Alderman Talbot questioned the wisdom of the course 
pursued by the Gas Committee in enforcing the rule that householders 
should pay a deposit of 5s. before being supplied with gas. He said he did 
not believe this practice would conduce to theconsumption of gas. Many 
people who came fresh into the town employed oil-lamps, and they con- 
tinued to use them rather than deposit 5s., because they did not know 
when they would get this money back, or whether they would get it back 
at all. derman Burrow said he understood that the rule was only en- 
forced in cases where there was reason to fear that they would be imposed 
upon by people who came into houses for a few weeks without any inten- 
tion of paying rent or rates. He promised to make further inquiries. 


Tue WincHesTeR Town Counci, anp THE Gas Company.—At the 
meeting of the Winchester Town Council last Thursday, the Water and 
Gas Committee reported that they had lodged with the Board of Trade 
objections to the Gas and Water Company’s proposed Provisional Order, 
and representations respecting the water and gas supply to the city. 
In consequence of a subsequent communication from the Chairman, the 
Committee received a pn from the Directors, and they have con- 
sented to the insertion of clauses in the Order to the effect that at the 
expiration of three years from its confirmation the whole city shall have a 
continuous water supply under pressure ; that a consumer of 100,000 gallons 
of water in any one year may be supplied by meter at the rate of 1s. per 
1000 gallons; that on and after the Ist of April, 1889, the price of gas 
shall be reduced from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and that the 
Corporation may provide atesting-place at the Guildhall, and that the 
quality and purity of the gas may be tested there at any time without 
notice to the Company. The Company have also agreed to withdraw the 
clauses objected to as to the power to acquire patent rights and manu- 
facture gas cooking and other apparatus. The report was adopted. 


Bristot Unirep Gas Company.—In the Journa last week we intimated 
that the report to be presented by the Directors of this Company at the 
forthcoming half-yearly meeting of shareholders (to be held on the 14th 
inst.) would show a marked improvement in the position of the under- 
taking. The report and accounts, whichihave‘now been issued, prove that 
the intimation was justified ; for they show that, after providing for the 
maximum dividend of 10 per cent. allowed by the Company’s Act, there 
remains a balance of £3309 to be carried to the credit of the current half- 
year’s account. This, the Directors state, has been mainly due to the fact 
that, whilst there has been an increase in the gas-rental of £2000, and in 
the amount realized by the sales of coke of £1200—chiefly owing to careful 
watchfulness of the markets—economies have been exercised in the expendi- 
ture upon stores and labour. With the object of further increasing the 
sale of gas, and, at the same time, of bringing under the notice of 
customers generally (but more especially those of the poorer classes) the 
use of gas for domestic and other purposes, the Directors have decided 
to sell and let on hire gas cookers, stoves, and other appliances. The 
Directors recommend the usual dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum. If this is agreed to, it will be the first occasion for about 
four years that the dividend has been paid without drawing upon the re 
serve fund, 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT JOB AGAIN. 
{From Money, Feb. 29.) 

At last week’s meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers, Mr. J. C. Bell 
again submitted the report of the Streets Committee in reference to the 
proposed arrangement with the Brush Company for lighting a portion of 
the City; urging its acceptance as plausibly as might be, and“ begged 
that there should be no further delay in adopting the report.” And Mr. 
Bell found supporters on the Commission as keen as himself in their 
advocacy of yet another experiment with this well-tried and no longer new 
“Brush.” It would be interesting to know why this report was so strongly 
backed. It cannot be for the sake of the ratepayers, for under this con- 
tract nearly half the cost of the lighting would have to be defrayed by private 
consumers. It cannot be because the Brush Company’s tender for the 
contract is the lowest, for it is on record that the Maxim-Weston Company 
have offered to light the whole of the City at an annual cost of £3875, 
whereas this contract is only to light one-fifth part of the City for £4394. 
Nor, finally, can it be advocated on the grounds of justice to the City, for 
if the contract were accepted four-fifths of the City would be taxed for 
the benefit (?) of the remaining fifth alone. It really seems, therefore, that all 
the arguments that have been adduced in favour of this report are adduced 
in the interests of ‘‘Old Father Brush,” and no one else; and that alone 
is enough to damn the fatuous proposal. 

Now, what are the facts of this pretty piece of attempted jobbery? We 
are asked to place an important district of the City in the hands of a group 
of interested puffers of their own light, under whose régime, as we well 
know from previous experience, we may at any given (or ungiven) moment 
be per in total darkness by means of something having “ gone wrong” 
with the plant; and we are asked to pay for this very uncertain privilege 
just double what we are now paying for the very reliable if (as it exists) 
rather dimmer gas light. On the other hand, we are told that the change 
will minimize fire-risks (it being gratuitously assumed that private con- 
sumers will pay the Brush Company the fancy prices which they must 
charge to make their contract remunerative) in large warehouses, besides 
improving the health of employés. This is not true as regards the arc 
lamp, which is at least as dangerous as gas; but, even were it so, the 
argument is not only based on a pure assumption, but is one with which 
the City has nothing to do, for these things are obviously for the considera- 
tion of private consumers. And, finally, we are told that the proposed 
change will give us 32 times the light which we now have from gas. This 
last bare statement we do not believe, and shall not, without some evidence 
of its truth, seeing how notoriously ridiculous have been all previous esti- 
mates of the “candle power” of every electric lamp with which we are 
acquainted. But even admitting that the statement is absolutely true, it 
is no argument whatever in favour of electricity. If our streets are ill- 
lighted, the only fair inference from the fact is that we should see to it 
that the lighting arrangements be improved; and it still remains to be 
proved that the best way of effecting this is to waste money upon a patent 
collapsible light of a kind so utterly unreliable and so extremely unsteady 
as that provided by the Brush Corporation. 

And there is yet another thing to be considered, and a very important 
thing, too. At last week’s meeting Mr. Harris made a very pointed 
remark—* doubting the capability of the Brush Company, as at present 
constituted, to carry out the contract if they got it.” This is a point 
which seems to have escaped the notice of the ardent friends of the Brush 
Company ; and the same point might well be made against the Maxim- 
Weston Company. Both Companies have notoriously failed to earn any 
industrial profits. The Brush Company have, in the past, paid big divi- 
dends, it is true; but they were paid out of profits made on sales of 

tents during the electric light mania of 1881-2. By their report just 
issued this Mapon  d are only able to show a very small profit, valuing 
their patents and stock at what may fairly be considered a far too high 
figure; they are utterly unable, even so, to declare any dividend; they 
have added to their capital account, and have but little capital left un- 
called; and they are engaged in portentous litigation in reference to 
which the Board state unblushingly that they “ have spared no trouble 
or expense to ensure success in the Law Courts.” Surely, then, some 
real, not sham, guarantee should be required before an important munici- 
ow authority contracts with them on so large a scale. Let our City 

athers look to this before they give any further consideration to the 
“ claims” of this audacious Company. 

But euough ofthis. We have no desire to “ flog a dead horse ;” and we 
can hardly suppose that the City Fathers will allow themselves to be caught 
by chaff in this matter. Let the electric light companies experiment 
elsewhere if they can find any other district fatuous enough to give them 
achance. If half they say is true, their light will be much better appre- 
ciated in the West end, where the streets are not deserted after dusk. Let 
us have the City better lighted by all means. That can be done easily, 
certainly, and effectively, without waste of money, by improved gas light- 
ing. It is in time of fog that the weakness of the present lighting is most 
felt ; and notoriously electricity is an inferior illuminant to gas in a fog, 
with all its boasted thousands of candle power. At its best the electric 
light is too white to show up in a fog, with which it seems only to mix into 
a very slightly luminoushaze. And the gas companies have shown, when- 
ever they have had a chance, that they are perfectly well able to light our 
streets in a way which leaves nothing to be desired. They will not make 
extravagant offers like that of the Brush Company, seeking to recoup 
themselves from the pockets of other less-favoured customers. They sell 

as; they do not profess to give it away. But the City Fathers ought to 
e above clap-trap of this kind. For the price asked by the Brush Company 
the City can be as thoroughly lighted by gas as Parli:ment Street, Charing 
Cross, Piccadilly, and other parts are now lighted, and that by a Company 
as able as they are willing to carry out their contracts to the letter. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company have lighted several other districts under 
short contracts with the local authorities ; proving again and again that 
gas can give every satisfaction to the public. Inthe City they haveshown 
this in Fleet Street and in Queen Victoria Street ; pa no one has ever 
been able to understand why the Commissioners of Sewers, having found 
their contracts so completely successful, have declined to renew them for 
good. Possibly the reason is to be found in the way the electric light 
interest is represented on the Commission. 

But the real point of issue is, allowing the City to be inadequately 
lighted under the present system: By what means, and at what cost, can 
an efficient light be obtained? And it is quite certain that at the present 
no more effective or cheaper light can be obtained than that given by a 

roper system of gas illumination, such as that which now exists in Par- 
iament Street, where the public interest is more happily represented in 
the local authority. It is absurd to compare a pennyworth of gas with 
four-pennyworth of electricity, and to argue from the comparison that the 
latter is the best illuminant. The improved system of gas lighting leaves 
nothing to be desired, as anyone who fairly compares the two systems can 
easily ascertain for himself. And this is what the City ratepayers ought 
to exert themselves to impress upon the Commissioners of Sewers, before 
they allow their money to be expended on rash experiments, which we 
have no hesitation whatever in saying will be made solely in the interests 
of a particular Company. 





CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG NEW WATER-WORKS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


The Ordinary Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. W. T. WesTERN in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. Grant) read the notice convening the meeting; 
and the report and accounts for the past year were taken as read. These 
showed that the gross receipts for water had been 197,059°10 roubles 
(£26,629 12s. 2d.), against 182,847°68 roubles for the year 1886; being an 
increase at the rate of 73? per cent. The miscellaneous profits amounted 
to 5740°35 roubles (£775 14s. 5d.). The working expenses were 83,782-2) 
roubles (£11,321 15s. 5d.), against 82,352°65 roubles; and the balance of 
revenue was 119,017°24 roubles—equal nominally to £16,083 8s. 24. From 
this had to be deducted for difference in exchange, £5435 1s. 11d., and 
general charges of management, including discount charges, £915 11s. 8d.; 
leaving a net profit on the year’s working of £9732 14s. 7d. The payment 
of interest on the “ A’”’ debentures would absorb £3600; leaving a balance 
of £6132 14s. 7d., out of which the Directors propose to pay 6 per cent, 
interest on the ‘B” debenture stock. 

The CHarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the past year had been one of great anxiety to the Directors—not 
anxiety arising from the working of the concern, for that had been emi- 
nently free from trouble, but anxiety arising from the value of the 
currency in which the Company were paid. The prominent feature of 
the year had been the unprecedented fall in the value of the rouble. The 
rate at the commencement approximated 24d., but it fell to 21d. during 
the year; and, he regretted to say, it had fallen still further, and the 

revious day the rate was given at a price only very little over 19d, 
This was a matter of great importance to the Company, as to everyone 
else connected with Russian affairs. It was some satisfaction to the 
Board that, in spite of this fall—a fall which had cost the Company about 
£1000 during the year, in addition to previous losses—they were able to 
put before the shareholders a balance-sheet showing a net revenue of 
some £400 in excess of the preceding year. The revenue account showed 
that the increase in the receipts of the Company amounted to about 
15,000 roubles; and they had been able to earn this with an expenditure 
of only something like 1500 roubles. This result he thought reflected 
great credit on their staff in St. Petersburg. There had been a slight 
increase in the expenses of the office there, which was accounted for en- 
tirely by additional taxes and stamp duties. As the shareholders were 
aware, for the last three years the Company had been made liable for 
the Russian income-tax. It would be noticed in the expenses which 
came under the control of the Engineer, in the pumping charges and 
salaries and so on, that the works had been carried on actually for less 
than in the year before, notwithstanding that the quantity of water 
pumped was some 6 per cent. in excess of the preceding year—amounting 
to an additional §0 million gallons. They attributed this to the care dis- 

layed by their Engineer, and to the fact that they had had very cheap 
reights for coal. They would have noticed also that the “ fixed rate 
supply ” showed no increase over the previous year, and that the whole 
of the increase was in meter supplies. During the year they had erected 
a new engine, boilers, and house; but they were not in use up to the 
present, although they were quite ready for working when the weather 
was favourable to the laying of a short length of pipes to connect the 
engines with the existing mains. This engine was not put up before it 
was needed, as the shareholders would see when he told them that they 
were pumping now about 22 gallons per head for an estimated population 
of 200,000, and the original engines were doing some 10 or 15 per cent. 
more work than they were intended for. At an early date they would also 
have to deal with one of the other stations, and preparations for this 
would probably be made in the current year. During the past twelve 
months they had lost by death their colleague, Mr. J. Thomson ; and Mr. 
W. Sangster had retired. Mr. A. F. H. Darley had been appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the decease of the former gentleman ; and the seat 
of the latter it was not proposed should be filled up. 

Mr. R. S. Guinness seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

On ‘Se motion of Lord E. S. Cuurcurti, seconded by the Rev. J. 
Browne, Mr. W. T. Western, who retired by rotation, was re-elected to 
his seat at the Board, as was also Mr. H. M. Anderson, on the motion of 
the CHarkMan, seconded by Mr. WELSH. 

The Auditors (Messrs. Cooper Bros. and Co., of London, and Mr. Ber- 
nard Wishaw, of St. Petersburg) were re-elected. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the proceedings terminated. 





Tue Price or Gas at Exttanp.—On Friday last a deputation repre- 
senting the Elland Local Board and other large consumers waited on the 
Directors of the Elland Gas Company with a memorial which expressed 
the opinion that the price of gas ought to be reduced not merely 24d. per 
1000 cubic feet, as recently announced, but not less than 5d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. The price at present charged is 2s. 1ld.; and the deputation directed 
particular attention to the much lower rates charged in Halifax and 
Brighouse. The Chairman of the Company (Mr. Dodson) said they could 
not see their way at present to making any greater reduction than that 
announced ; but as {|the price of residuals was advancing they might at 
the end of another year be able to comply with the prayer of the memorial. 

Tue WaTER QUESTION IN THE PorTTeRies.—Representatives of the 
different Local Authorities concerned (with the exception of the Corpora- 
tion of Longton) have had an interview with the Directors of the 
Staffordshire Potteries Water Company; and, as a consequence of the 
disposition shown by the Company to meet the requests of the several 
Authorities who contemplated the combined opposition to the proposals 
of the Company for extended powers, this will not be proceeded with, but 
there will possibly be a united resistance offered to the Bill, which the 
Longton Corporation seek to promote. The Water-Works Company, in 
consideration of this step, have, it is stated, undertaken to supply each 
Local Authority with a copy of their accounts when required, and to reduce 
the proposed reserve fund to £15,000. 

CHELTENHAM Gas Company.—The Cheltenham Gas Company issued to 
the shareholders last Wednesday their annual report and accounts, from 
which it appears that the cost of the manufacture of gas during the year 
was £98,130, as against £25,667 in the preceding twelve months. The 
receipts from the sale of gas in 1887 were less than in 1886, although more 
gas was sold; the exact figures being: In 1887, 236,934,400 cubic feet, 
£30,489 16s. 6d.; in 1886, 227,532,900 cubic feet, £30,549 5s. 9d. The differ- 
ence is accounted for by reductions which were made last year in the price. 
The receipts from the sale of residual products were better than in 1886— 
the amount being £7064 as against £6483 ; but the stock in store is valued 
at about £500 less than it was twelve months ago. The total receipts for 
the year were £42,879 18s. 9d.; expenses, £34,589 7s. 10d. The net profit 
for the year was therefore £8290 5s. 11d. To pay the maximum dividends 
requires about £9700; but they will again be declared—the balance beiug 
taken from the reserve fund, which now stands at £7593, or more than 

£2000 less than it was twelve months ago. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsures, Saturday. 

The public petition against the Edinburgh and Leith ys omnes J Gas 
Bill, to which I referred last week, was presented in the House of Lords 
on Monday. ‘To it were attached about 18,000 signatures—a goodly 
number; but about 1000 under the estimate of the promoters. Were all 
the signatures those of ratepayers, the document would be a troublesome 
one for the Corporations to get past; but I understand that, in view of the 
incident mentioned in my “ Notes” of last week, and upon other grounds, 
there is a probability of the petitioners not obtaining locus standi. The 

tition states that, in the opinion of the signatories, the agreement for 
the purchase of the Edinburgh Gas Company’s undertaking is entirely 
opposed to the wishes of a large majority of the ratepayers and of the 
community of Edinburgh ; that the price is most extravagant and exces- 
sive; and that the agreement was entered into by the Corporations and 
the price fixed without sufficient inquiry, and actually without any inspec- 
tion being made of the Company’s works. They submit that the time has 
gone past when it would be profitable and prudent for Corporations to take 
over gas undertakings ; and that the public interest will be best served by 
leaving the supply of gas in the hands of public Companies placed under 
the restrictions imposed by modern gas legislation—the risks now involved 
in the competition with other illuminants being left with the Companies, 
and not dled on the ratepayers. They accordingly strongly object to 
the proposed purchase, and ask that they may be heard by Counsel in oppo- 
sition to the Bill. 

The Lord Provost's Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council have 
to-day, on the recommendation of the Joint Committee on the gas-works 
transfer, resolved to recommend the Town Council on Tuesday to approve 
of and adopt the offer which was made to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Company, and was declined by them, for the purchase of their works. 
This is done with a view to enabling the Corporations to argue upon the 
offer in Parliament. The proceeding shows the Joint Committee to be 
still inclined to hold out, and does not give much encouragement to the 
Directors of the Leith Company to expect a better offer than the one they 
have rejected, This is exactly the policy which one might expect in the 
circumstances. There are still several weeks before a decision requires to be 
come to; and a good deal in the way of changing front may be accomplished 
in that time. The resolution of the Town Council will surely, in courtesy, 
be communicated to the Gas Company ; and in this way negotiations may 
be reopened out of which there is a possibility that something may come. 
At all events, the language used by Mr. Colston and his supporters on 
Tuesday will be well worth watching, to see whether the attitude of the 
Joint Committee be really honestly taken up, or whether, as is just 
possible, it be merely a strategic move made in order to try and forcea 
capitulation. 

The Sub-Committee which has been considering the question of improv- 
ing and extending the Arbroath Gas-Works met on Thursday night, and 
agreed upon their report. They proposed to retain the gas-works on their 

resent site, and to exteundthem. They advise that Siemens’s regenerator 
urnaces be introduced ; that a new gasholder be erected, with a main to 
supply the low-level consumers; that a new governor be provided ; and 
also that alterations be made to the purifiers. The cost of these works is 
estimated at rather more than £7000. 

The question of the valuation of Corporation water-works, which has 
been a subject of consideration to Water Trustees in Scotland for some 
years, has acquired additional interest from the appointment of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the question. A 
meeting of representatives of Water Corporations was held in Edinburgh 
on Wednesday, at which it was agreed to suggest to the bodies represented 
that each should send one or two of their number to give evidence before 
the Select Committee. The principle of revenue being taken as the basis 
of valuation was condemned ; and the general feeling was that an equitable 
mode of valuation would be to take 3 per cent. upon the present constructive 
value of the works, and that for rating purposes the principle should be 
followed as contained in the General Police Act, that for water and gas 
pipes, or underground works, one-fourth of the valuation should be taken 
—the allocation among the parishes through which the pipes run to be the 
proportion of the structural value in each parish. There are at present 
some very glaring blemishes in the principle which is followed, as, for in- 
stance, the parish of Carrington, in Midlothian, through which, for a short 
distance, the Edinburgh water-main passes. At present the parish levies 
rates upon the whole revenue of the Trust; and realizes from them a very 
large sum. Were the structural cost in each parish only to be paid upon, 
all that Carrington would receive from the Edinburgh Water Trust in the 
—- of rates would amount to only a few pounds. 

The question of a constant water supply for Dundee came before the 
Water Commissioners on Thursday. The Engineer (Mr. J. Watson) stated 
that there was plenty of water in the Lintrathen Loch, if they had the pipes 
to bring it to Dundee; but that if a constant supply were given now, 
Monikie would probably be dry in June, and they would be reduced to one 
main—that from Lintrathen. They were saving 14 million gallons per day 
by the restriction. At the same meeting the proposal of a Special Com- 
mittee to pay Mr. Watson £500 for extra services in connection with the 
new main from Lintrathen was, after a long discussion, agreed to. 





(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

It may be remembered that some months ago, a Special Sub-Committee 
of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee was appointed to institute ex- 
periments with the view of determining what amount of economy, if any, 
would result from the use of petroleum or other mineral oil in the pro- 
duction of illuminating gas. At last Thursday’s meeting of the Town 
Council, attention was directed to the matter by Mr. Mackellar, who 
inquired if the experiments had yet been made, and, if so, if the Sub-Com- 
mittee were now prepared to report the result. Bailie M‘Laren replied 
that such a Committee had been a pointed, but that they were not yet 
prepared to report. Mr. W. R. W. Smith (the Convener of the Sub-Com- 
mittee) said that, if he was not mistaken, the Committee had reported, 
and had been dischar, ed; but Bailie M‘Laren remarked that they had 
not yet reported to the Town Council. Such a state of obliviousness 
on the part of the Convener in regard to the matter seems to indicate 
that there was not much reality underlying the motion for appointing 
the committee to carry out the experiments referred to. 

Some decided progress has now been made in respect of the lighting 
arrangements for the forthcoming International Exhibition in this city, 
80 far as parts of it outside the main building are concerned. The large 
dining-rooms in the open grounds and one of the courts in the Lighting 
Section will be fitted up with Wenham gas-lamps, under the superinten- 
dence of Messrs. J. Milne and Son, of Edinburgh and Glasgow. Another 
court in the Lighting Section, as also the band-stand on the south side of 
the Kelvin, and the house containing the engine and dynamos for working 
Th fairy fountain, will be lighted |b Siemens regenerative gas-lamps. 

@ large circular band stand on the north side of the Kelvin, the third 





court in the Lighting Section, and the popular dining-rooms, will all be 
lighted with gas by means of Bower lamps. Two large kiosks on either 
side of the two bridges crossing the Kelvin will be lighted by the Scottish 
Incandescent Gaslight Company. There will thus be in the grounds four 
different systems of gas lighting; and gas will also be partially employed 
in certain portions of the interior of the Exhibition buildings. The 
Defries Safety Oil-Lamp Company, of London and Glasgow, have been 
entrusted with the lighting of the large tea-rooms near the grand stand 
and the Indian tea-room. These erections will be supplied by the Com- 
pany with ornamental oil-lamps. It isnot necessary that I should enlarge 
on the electric lighting arrangements ; but I may state that there will be 
between 400 and 500 arc lamps in the main building, including the picturc 
galleries ; while in the principal diving-rooms incandescent electric lamps 
will be used. 

At a meeting of the Denny and Dunipace Gas Commissioners on Thurs- 
day, Mr. John M‘Donald, of the Dumbarton Corporation Gas-Works, was 
appointed Gas Manager. Mr. M‘Donald has served some eight or nine 
years under Mr. M‘Gilchrist; and is the fourth Manager who has been 
trained under him. 

At last Thursday’s monthly meeting of the Airdrie Town Council, Mr. 
M‘Killop gave notice of the Litovlas motion :—“ That a Committee be 
appointed to consider the taking over of the gas-works at a fair valuation, 
and to report to-next meeting.” 

On the Glasgow Stock Exchange last Tuesday, sellers were asking 80s. 
per share for Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company’s stock; 
making an advance of 5s. pershare. No business was reported. 

The Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Company’s Bill is to be opposed by 
the Town Councils of the two burghs. A petition is to be presented 
against the Bill, which has been signed by a large number of proprietors 
in the burgh of Airdrie, including several shareholders of the Water 
Company. 

A new reservoir is being constructed in connection with the Ardrossan 
Water-Works, the ownership of which lately passed into the hands of the 
Burgh Commissioners. It is calculated that with this reservoir—the 
third—a plentiful supply of water will be provided for the wants of the 
inhabitants. 

The Glasgow pig-iron market has again been very quiet during the past 
week, Scotch warrants have fluctuated in prices between 39s. 2d. per ton 
cash paid on Monday, and 33s. 9d., eovepted youtenday ; while the closing 
— in the afternoon was 38s. 104d. cash buyers. The dulness this week 

as no doubt been partly due to the report that the United States Tariff 
Bill does not propose any material reduction on the duty on pig iron ; but 
there is also an absence of orders for abroad, which is very discouraging. 

Business in the local trade is looking rather worse than better, as all 
classes of material are becoming more difficult to sell from day to day. 
There is a decided over-production in almost every department ; and there 
is a rumour of at least one large concern in Lanarkshire stopping produc- 
tion for a time. 


SaLe or SHares.—On Friday, the 24th ult., Mr. C. Pollard offered for 
sale at the Town Hall, Kettering, 80 new £25 shares in the Kettering Gas 
Company, the whole of which were disposed of without difficulty at an 
average of £40 5s. pershare. Six of the origival shares in the Company were 
also offered ; four of them realizing £50 each, and two £50 5s. each. 

Tue Gas Patents Synpicare, Limirep.—This undertaking was regis- 
tered last week with a capital of £25,000, in shares of £5 each, to acquire 
certain letters patent for inventions relating to the manufacture of gas 
from hydrocarbon oil, steam, or by other processes, and any prolongation 
of the terms granted by such letters patent, and any improvements on 
the inventions specified therein. 

Tue Cost or Gas aT Harirax.—The analysis of the cost of gas for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1887, to be presented to the Halifax Town Council at 
their next monthly meeting, shows that the coals used last year were 47,780 
tons, as compared with 47,267 tons in the preceding year. The total gas 
made was 527,703,000 cubic feet, or 11,044 cubic feet per ton of coal, as 
compared with 9927 feet in the previous year. The leakage was 10°12 per 
cent., as against 10°22 per cent. in 1886. The total expenditure was 
£41,945, and the receipts £47,428; showing a profit of £5483, as against 
£3786 in 1886. 

Tue Sunpay Lasour Question 1n Bextrast.—At the meeting of the 
Belfast Town Council Jast Thursday, the report presented by the Gas Com- 
mittee stated that, with the view to reducing the Sunday labour in the 
gas-works, so far as it could be done consistently with the public service, 
they had instructed the Manager (Mr. J. Stelfox) to visit several of the 
large towns in England and Scotland to obtain information as to the dif- 
ferent systems carried out in the gas-works there. On receiving his 
report they would take such steps as might be advisable to limit, so far as 
practicable, the amount of Sunday labour in the works. It was mentioned 
that this step had been taken in deference to public feeling. 

Merropotts Gas SuppLty.—Professor Williamson, F.R.S., Chief Gas 
Examiner for the Metropolis, has reported to the Corporation of London 
the results of the daily testings of gas supplied by The Gaslight and Coke 
Company to the three testing stations in the City during the past quarter. 
He states that, as regards illuminating power, the gas averaged above the 
parliamentary standard at all the stations, though there were some slight 
deficiencies. In regard to purity, sulphuretted hydrogen was not present 
in the gas at any of the stations. The maximum amount of sulphur was 
less than the limit allowed; and the average was also below the limit. 
Ammonia was not present in the gas. 

Tue Prorits oF THE DaRLIncTon CorporRaTiIon Gas UNDERTAKING.—At 
the last meeting of the Darlington Town Council, on the question of the 
probable profits from the gas undertaking, an interesting statement was 
made by Mr. Walker, Chairman of the Gas Committee, to the effect 
that, after paying interest and redemption, they might for the current 
year be put at about £2500, should the price of gas be retained at its pre- 
sent rate, and the meter-rents be also continued. These amounted to 
some £700 yearly, and their abolition would, of course, point to a reduction 
to this extent of the net profits which would go to relieve the rates. It 
was urged by some of the councillors that the claims of gas consumers 
for a further reduction in price should be considered; but no decision 
was arrived at, nor motion made, in this direction. 

Tue Price or Gas aT Dover.—The report presented by the Directors 
of the Dover Gas Company at the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders 

esterday stated that they had been able to give effect to the anticipation 
held out by the Chairman at the last meeting, by reducing the price of gas 
8d. per 1000 cubic feet to all classes of consumers. The possession of a 
fund of surplus profits, which had been slowly accumulating for some 
years, had enabled them to make this reduction a more substantial one than 
they would otherwise have felt warranted in doing. The price of gas at 
Dover has been for some time lower than in any neighbouring town except 
Canterbury, Maidstone, and Rochester. It is now cheaper in the two last- 
named towns cnly, where the absence of town dues on coals, and other 
) enema over which the Directors have no control, account for the 

ifference. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiverpooL, March 8. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The severity of the weather is quite sufficient 
to account for the dulness of the market; and it is to be feared that 
while frost and snow remain with us, little improvement will take place 
for the present. On the other hand, the breaking up of this spell of cold 
weather would mean a speedy and considerable increase in the demand ; 
and there can be no question that the values would be promptly benefited 
thereby, for there will evidently not be too much sulphate on the market. 
Prices seem to have been somewhat irregular during the week; and 
according to the various reports, the figures ranged from £12 8s. 9d. 
down to £12 5s. f.0.b. Hull, and from £12 7s. 6d. to £12 5s. f.0.b. Liverpool 
and Leith. Owing to non-arrival of cargoes, the stocks of nitrate are de- 
creasing rapidly everywhere ; and prices generally have advanced about 
10s. per ton. This fact, of course, reduces the margin between sulphate 
and nitrate considerably, and makes the former the cheaper commodity 
upon the nitrogen basis. 


Lonpon, March 3. 

Tar Products.—There has been no material change during the week. 
Manufacturers, however, being well sold, do not feel the flatness which is 
certainly visible in the market. There is a fairly good demand for liquid 
creosote oil for lamp purposes ; and pitch stocks are being reduced. A good 
deal of comment has been made on the high prices paid for Manchester 
tar; and it is asserted that the buyer will at the present prices lose con- 
siderably on it. Prices:—Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 
38s. 6d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 6d. Toluol, 1s. 94. per gallon. Solvent 
naphtha, 1s. 4d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 1s. 1d. per gallon. 
Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 11s. 6d. 
per ton. Carbolic acid, 4s. 14d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. 
Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 1s. 44d. 
per unit; “B,” 1s. 1d. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate keeps steady at last week’s prices. The 
present inclement weather is interfering a good deal with delivery ; but 
important orders are in the market, and makers will not see lower prices 
for the next month or two. Prices:—Sulphate of ammonia, £12 5s. to 
£12 10s. per ton, less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with 
a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree per ton. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. 
Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30. Carbonate of am- 
monia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, March 8.] 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The sulphate market is fairly steady; and 
there would be a good demand if the weather would break for the farmers. 
The cry that little would be wanted for March delivery is quite unfounded. 
From Hull and Leith alone it is evident that very large quantities will 
have to be taken before the end of March, as both these ports are behind- 
hand with this year’s deliveries. Leith market may be said to be very 
healthy at £12 8s. 9d., and from £12 7s. 6d. to £12 8s. 9d. may be taken as 
the Hull price. Beckton is — at £12 15s.; and outside London makes 
have been sold at £12 8s. 9d. to £1210s. Stocks at Hull are very small; 
and probably do not exceed 200 tons in all. 

Tar Products.—The publication of the price offered for the Manchester 
tar had the effect of bringing a goodly array of country distillers on ’Change 
at Manchester last Tuesday; and the all-absorbing conversation generally 
resolved itself into the question, “Is it true?” Most distillers are afraid 
it will have a bad effect on the tar market, as it is the very general opinion 
that other gas managers will hold rather than sell ata less price than 
Manchester. It was also freely a that this was a very inopportune 
time to raise prices, on account of the Birmingham contracts; but it was 
the prevalent opinion that the Birmingham Gas Committee would not face 
such a question as the distillation of tar on its own account. 90's benzol 
was mentioned as being value for 3s. 6d., and 50/90’s at 2s.7d.; but these 
prices are only nominal. Distillers still ask the refiners high prices for 
crude naphtha, which some of them decline to pay. Crude carbolic is sell- 
ing at 3s. 10d. to 4s.; and anthracene fetches 1s. 44d. for “ A” quality and 
1s. 1d, for “ B.” Pitch is moving off better ; but prices remain unchanged. 
Creosote for the Lucigen light is in good demand at 2d. per gallon. 





New Etectric Licnt UnpertTakincs. — The Bournemouth Electric 
Light and Power Company, Limited, with a capital of £20,000, in £5 shares, 
and the Giilcher (New) Electric Light and Power Company, Limited, 
with a capital of £70,000, in £1 shares, have lately been registered. 

Tue Price or Gas aT Bextey Heatu.—The inhabitants of Bexley Heath 
are petitioning the West Kent Gas Company for a reduction in the price 
of gas and also in the meter-rent. If the reduction is not made, they 
threaten to burn oil. 

DAMAGES AGAINST A WaTFrR Company.—In an action hrought by Messrs. 
Wyles and Co., brewers, against the Bourne Water Company, for damages 
for the supply of impure water, a verdict for the plaintiffs was recently 
given at the Lincoln Assizes, the damages to be assessed by an independent 
party. It has since been agreed that the firm should be awarded £225. 

Ricumonp (Surrey) Water Suppty.—The Richmond Vestry are about 
to apply to the Local Government Board fora loan of £6000, to enable 
them to carry out asnggestion of their Engineer (Mr. W.G. Peirce) tosink a 
well in a part of the Terrace Gardens, whereby it is expected that sufficient 
water will be obtained to enable the Vestry to dispense with the present 
auxiliary supply by the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. 

Tarapaca Water Suppiy.—According to Money, the Tarapaca Water- 
Works Company, with a capital of £400,000, will shortly be announced. 
Its object is to supply Iquique and the district with water from the Sanque 

Springs of Pica, and to purchase from Colonel North the fixed plant at 
present used by him for his water business at Iquique. The district to be 
supplied comprises the large and important seaport town of Iquique, which 
forms the centre of the nitrate of soda deposits. 

Repvuctions 1n Price.—At the recent annual general meeting of the 
Elland Gas Company, it was decided to reduce the price of gas, which is 
at present 2s. 11d., by 24d. per 1000 cubic feet.——The shareholders of the 
Weston-super-Mare Gas Company have adopted the Directors’ recommen- 
dation to reduce the price of gas from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
after June 30 next.——The Exeter Gas Company have reduced the price of 
gas 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Tue NorTHERN Coat TrapdE,—The coal trade of the North during the 
je few days has shown some improvement; the demand for steam coals 

aving decidedly improved, and there being better prospects of the early 
opening of seas now closed for traffic. The gas coal trade shows unmis- 

takeable signs of decreasing demand from the great gas companies of the 
South ; but some of the collieries producing this class of coals find a demand 
from the Italian and other southern European ports, which is larger than 
usual, and they at to be able soon to ship portions of the heavy con- 
tracts they have ked for the Baltic. The household coal trade is 
decidedly weaker ; but lower prices are not expected to rule for about a 
month yet. : 





Tue Case or Surrocation By Gas aT Hatirax.—At the inquiry into 
the circumstances attending the death of Mary Lamb, a domestic servant 
in the employ of Mr. H. Morley, of Halifax, to which reference was made 
in the JourNnaL last week (p. 391), the jury returned a verdict that the 
deceased had been “accidentally suffocated by imperfectly burnt coal gas, 
arising from a patent geyser or water-heating apparatus connected with g 
bath, and owing to want of ventilation.” 

Wotvernampron Gas Company.—In moving the adoption of the report 
of the Directors at the half-yearly meeting of this Company last Tuesday, 
the Chairman (Mr. J. Underhill) alluded to the improved position of the 
undertaking. He said that six months ago they had to take £1721 from 
the reserve fund to make up the dividend ; but now he was pleased to say 
they were not only paying their full dividend out of the profits of the six 
months, but were carrying £436 forward. Last half year the gas accounts 
amounted to £20,904; now they had reached £21,638, The receipts from 
coke showed an increase of £653, and those from ammoniacal liquor £402, 
From fittings, receipts were £30 more; but tar showed a falling off of £53, 
Twelve months ago it was found necessary to take £951 from the reserve 
fund to pay the dividend. It was a matter for congratulation that they 
— now able to carry a sum forward, particularly as the value of tar had 

allen, 


THe Water Suprity Dispute at BakEWwELL.—Last Saturday week, 
another attempt was made by the Surveyor of the Bakewell Rural Sani. 
tary Authority (Mr. Toft) to lay pipes from the village of Taddington for 
the conveyance of a supply of water from that place to Bakewell, in virtue 
of instructions received from the Authority at their last meeting (see 
ante, p. 204). The attempt was again forcibly resisted by the inhabitants, 
who, almost as fast as the earth was thrown out of the trench, cast it 
back again. However, Mr. Toft and his men eventually ded in mak. 
ing the trench, and lead pipes were put down and covered up. The Tad- 
dington people then set to work and uprooted the lot ; landing the pipes 
high ont ey on the roadway. The staff of the Rural Sanitary Authority, 
after putting down the names of about a dozen of the delinquents, took 
their departure. It is understood that no further attempt will be made to 
carry out the work until the question of the right of the Bakewell Autho. 
wo Fee the water (which is the real point in dispute) has been legally 
settled. 

Tue Execrric Licntinc Expertmment at Leamincton.—At the last 
meeting of the Leamington Town Council, the members’ attention was 
directed, in a rather unpleasant manner, to the electric lighting experi- 
ment which is at the present time going on in the town, for in the course 
of the proceedings the room was suddenly plunged in darkness owing to 
a failure of thelight. The Mayor (Mr. Fell) explained that the mishap arose 
from five of thesix dynamos having been rendered useless by the recent short- 
circuiting, involving the Midland Electric Lighting Company in a loss of 
£1500. The Company were, he said, doing their best to remedy the de- 
fects, and would have three or four dynamos in operation by the end of 
the week. Mr. Orton submitted a proposition to give notice to determine 
the contract if the lighting of the Parade by electricity was not con- 
sidered to be satisfactory by the 3lst of March. The Mayor asked Mr. 
Orton to defer his motion for a month; and suggested that at the end of 
that time, if the electric light was not a success in the town, the necessary 
twelve months’ notice might be given to determine the contract. This 
suggestion was adopted. 
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British Gas-Meter Company, Liwtrep.—This Company has been re- 
istered, with a capital of £10,000, in £20 shares, to adopt and carry into 
effect, with such modifications or alterations as may be determined upon, 
an agreement dated Aug. 1, 1887, between Isaac Llewellin and Thomas 
Jones, both of Newport (Mon.); being an agreement for the purchase from 
Mr, Llewellin of the business heretofore carried on by him and his pre- 
decessors under the style of Foxall, Liewellin, Jones, and Co., together 
with the patent rights in Foxall’s patent for improvements in the manu- 
facture 4 gas-meters, together with all the plant, machinery, stock-in- 
trade, and goodwill of the business. 


Harrocate Gas Company.—At the annual general meeting of this Com- 

any held last Tuesday, the Chairman (Mr. C. Allanson) emphasized the 
remarks of the Directors, as contained in the report, on the subject of the 
recent reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, to which 
reference has already been made in the JournaL. He remarked that he 
found from the parliamentary returns that since 1880, when the Company 
came under the sliding-scale clauses of their Provisional Order, the average 
reduction made by Yorkshire gas companies was 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
and the average of gas-supplying local authorities was only 3d., whereas 
the Company had now reduced the price 16d., or upwards of 30 per cent. 
The aggregate effect of this reduction would give a money value of £16,000 
to the consumers ; and the present reduction would absorb more than one- 
eighth of the year’s profit. He had every confidence, however, that there 
would be an increased consumption which would recoup a portion of this 
loss; and had calculated that this, coupled with the anticipation of some 
reductions in working expenses, would not take more than about half of 
the undivided balance in addition to the profit, to pay next year’s divi- 
dend, and thus leave the reserve fund (£4337) intact. 





Proposep EXTeNsion or THE Hastincs Gas-Worxs.—In the report 
presented by the Directors of the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Com- 
pany at the half-yearly general meeting last Thursday, it was stated that 
the continued increase in the consumption of gas necessitated additions to, 
and alterations of ths works, plant, and connections, which would be 
carried out during the ensuing summer. The Directors recommended 
that the capital of the Company should be increased by the issue of 
1500 shares of £20 each. The accounts showed a profit balance of 
£9078 for the half year, which with the balance brought forward made up 
£20,877 to be dealt with by the shareholders. Dividends at the rates of 11 
per cent. per annum on the £25 shares, and 8 per cent. on the £20 shares, 
were declared, and the remaining balance was carried forward. 


Ricumonp (Surrey) Gas Company.—The half-yearly general meeting of 
this Company was held on the 23rd ult.—Mr. Noyce in the chair. Divi- 
dends were declared for the half year at 5 per cent. on the;“‘ A” stock, 5 per 
cent. on the “B” stock, and 34 per cent. on the “C” stock. An extra- 
ordinary meeting was afterwards held, to authorize the Directors to issue 
a further £5000 of “C” capital. The Chairman, in moving that this sum 
be raised, explained that it was required for a general extension of the 
works. He congratulated the meeting on the fact that the Company's 
stock now fetched a high price; and he said the probability was that it 
would not be necessary to issue more than £4000, The motion was carried. 
The Chairman in seconding a motion conveying the customary vote of 
thanks to the officers, mentioned that during the past year the Company 
had actually sold more than 10,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal. They 
used to think that if they sold anything like 9000 feet they did wonders. 
The compliment was acknowledged by the Engineer (Mr. T. May, jun., 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.), and the Secretary (Mr. E. B. Blott). 


lll 





THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 


Durinc THE Four WEEKS ENDED Fes, 28, 


{From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Drspry, F.1.C., F.C.S.] 
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Dalston . : *~-e ioe oe of eee | 16°2| 16°7 17°3| 16°8| 16°5 | 171 |13°1 |14°8 |15°7 |14°4 14°0 |; 0°8 | 0°70 | 0-1 | Ol  0°2 | O-4 
Dow. os ik ele 6 0 oe ao oe OO] 81 8 Ol Oi 4 188 | TO 9-4 8°6 | 8°56 \11°2 || 0-3 | 0°0/ 0°0 0°0 | 0°2/ 01 
Chelsea (Fulham) ..... 16°9 | 16°2) 16°5| 16°8| 16°5| 16°3 | 19°4 /11°8 /18°1 |15°3 |12°8 |15°7 || 0-4 070 0°70) 0°1 O11 | 0°0 
Do, (NineElms) ... . 16-9 | 16°3| 16°4| 16°7/| 16°6| 16°3 | 13°2 | 8*7 |10-0 |10°3 10-7 12°0 || 0-4) 0-0 | 0-3 | 0-4 | 02 | 0-2 
Kingsland Road eo eo ow 17°4 | 16-0} 17-0} 16°8/ 16°9/ 16°6 | 14-2 | 8-4 |11°2 {11-0 10°4 10°1 || 0-2) 0°0 | 0-0 | 0°0 | 0°0 | 0-0 
Charing Cross (48-inch main) 17°3 | 16°2| 16°4| 16°5| 16°9) 16°7 | 13°4 |11°5 (12-4 j11°9 |12°2 |12°6 || 1°0| 0°5 | 0°8 | O°7 | 0°5 | 0°6 
Do. (district main) ‘ 17°0 | 16°1| 16°6| 16°4 16°5| 16-4 | 16°7 |10°1 |13°7 {10-9 [1L°9 13°5 0°9 | 0O°3 | 0-7 | 0°6 | 05 | 06 
St. John’s Wood . . . 1. « « « 17°3 Ke 16°7| 16°8|17°0| 16°4 | 14°6 | 9°2 |12°0 |10°5 |10°9 (13°5 || 0°8 | O°2 | O°6 | O°6 | 0°6 04 
Lambeth Road. . .....-s 16°9 | 16°1| 16°4| 16°5/ 16°6/| 16°4 | 13-2 | 8°1 |10°4 |11-1 |10°2 |10°8 0-2} 0°70) 0°1 |) 0°1)0°1 | 0°0 
Westminster (cannel gas). . . . 21°1 90°0/00°7 20°8 | 20-6 | 20°4 | 11°8 | 9°8 |L0°8 |10°8 |11°0 \10°6 || 1°0| O°0 | Or1 | O-1 | O°5 | O'9 

South Metropolitan Gas Company— | | 
POORER. oe ta et ee 8 17°0 | 16°1/ 16°4| 16°5 | 16°7| 16°4 | 14-2 |10°4 /11°9 |12°3 |12°4 |12°3 0°3| 0°0 | 0-2 0°0 | 01 | Orl 
Tooley Street . . . . « « « 16°7 bpd 16°3| 16°4 16°2|16°3 | 14°8 | 82 |10°5 |10°6 | 9°8 /10°7 0°2 |; 0°0 | 0°1 | 0°0 | 0-0 | 0-0 
Claphamy. . © + 0 © « 2 0 2 —{/-!—-i—-{]-!/- — j-—-j-—J/-/-/- |} - ~lealealoales 
ae ee oe ee 16°8 |16-0| 16-4 16°6 | 16°2|16°6 | 18°3 |/10°0 |13°8 |12°5 11°2 |10°3 | 0:0! 0°0/| 0-0 | 0°0 | 0-0 | 0-0 
Blackfriars Road. . . . ... | 17°0 | 16°0/ 16°2|16°5 16°2/16°0 | 15°5 |11°8 |13°9 [18-7 |13°L |14°4 || 0-4] O°3 | 0-3 | O°3 | 0-3 | 0-3 

Commercial Gas Company— | 
Old Ford. . . . « « 6 © «© © «| 17°12 | 16°1 | 16°6| 16°7 | 16°5 | 16°7 9°6 | 5°9 | 8°8 | 8°7 | 8-7 | 7-2 || O38 0-0 | 0-0 ; 0°0 | 0°0 0-0 
St. George’s-in-the-East .. . | 17°7 | 16-1 | 16°8| 17°0,17°0/16°7 | 18-7 | 3°9 |10°4 | 8°5 | 9°9 | 7°3 || O°7 | 0°01 0°5 | O°5 | 0-4 | O56 

* Apparatus under repair. + Station closed. 
SULPHURETTED HyproGEeN.—None on any occasion. PressvuRE.—In excess on all occasions. 

Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 


not to exceed 22 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to ex 


4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. Pressure between sunset 


and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 











GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULI- (or GAT SZ TAT IAT ES Sz SCO., 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 

Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines, 
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They have never sought 
to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 
duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction, 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 


Passed per hour, which 


are giving unqualified 
Satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to, 


i 
ao 











Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

NO OTHER MAKER CAN 

DO THI. 








i 

















. 


GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e. 
Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 


application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 
The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the Errincuam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 

HE Gas Purification and Chemical 

Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 

only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr. Andrew 

Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 

from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 

ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 

than 350,000 acres, andare held for a longterm of years. 

They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 

there are no intermediate profits between them and 

the consumer, 

Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 

Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wa. O'NEILL, 
, Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
& the Gas PuriricaTiIon anp CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


CANNEL COAL, &c. 
JOHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH, 

Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

No. 80, St. ANDREW Square, EpiInsurGH, ScoTLAND. 


(CROWTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial 

of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to burn Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 

For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
Lonpon, E. 
A GENTLEMAN, having a thorough 

practical knowledge of Tar Distilling, the Manu” 
facture of Sulphuric Acid and Ammonia Products, is 
wishful to meet with another practical gentleman to 
form anew BUSINESS. 

Address No. 1586, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEeeEt STREET, 5 


DVERTISER seeks situation in Gas 


or Meter Works, where he could make himself 
generally useful. Well acquainted with testing wet and 
dry Meters, also Station Meters. Ten anda half years’ 
good character. 
Address C, W., 8, Rawlings Street, Cuetsea, S.W. 














WANTED, by a young man, desirous of 
going abroad, an engagement as SECRETARY 
or ACCOUNTANT to a Gas Company. Thoroughly 
qualified, 

Address No. 1587, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Feet Street, E.C. 


WANTED, as Working Manager or 
7. FOREMAN, a Situation in Works making 
4 millions and upwards per annum. Good Carbonizer, 
and Practical in all branches of Fitting, Compo or Iron, 
Main and Service Laying, and all repairs of a Gas Plant. 
Now managing Small Works. A change desired. Age 89. 
Total abstainer. Good Testimonials. 

Address No. 1582, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C. 


WANTED, a steady and thoroughly 
trustworthy person, competent to take charge 
of a small Gas-Works, as WORKING MANAGER. 
Will be required to draw and charge. Wages 25s. per 
week, with comfortable Dwelling-House, good Garden, 
Fire, and Light. 
Apply, giving age, experience, and references, to Mr. 
Brown, High Street, LutTeERwoRTH. 
TO DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS. 
WANTED, to dispose of the Patent 
No. 1400, regarding the putting in of the Dia- 
phragms without the use of the Soldering-Irons, by 
means of a Male and Female Screw. The makers of 
Dry Meters know that heat going near the Leathers 
greatly depreciates them. By the above contrivance it 
entirely obviates the using of Soldering-Irons near the 
Diaphragms. The Advertiser, having had 85 years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of them, can candidly 
recommend the above Patent for adoption.- For 
foreign consignment it would prove invaluable. If the 
Meter wants repairing, the Diaphragms can be easily 
taken out and laid aside until the case is repaired. 
Address W. Lawrence, 48, King William Street, 
Lonpow, E.C. 


-- BOROUGH OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT ) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF GAS-FITTINGS 
DEPARTMENT. 
A THOROUGHLY Qualified Officer is 


required to take charge of the GAS-FITTINGS 
BUSINESS in connection with the Corporation Gas 
Undertaking. He must have been accustomed to the 
Supervision and Control of Workmen; have had good 
experience in buying Gas Fittings and Appliances ; be 
able to prepare Estimates of all kixds in connection 
with the supply of Gas-Fittings ; must have a thorough 
knowledge of modern Gas Apparatus ; and be capable 
of advising Consumers as to the most effective and 
economical methods of using Gas for either Lighting or 
Heating purposes. 

The duties of the appointment will require close 
attention; but would offer a good opportunity of 
advancement to an able man. 

Address, stating age, salary required, experience, &c., 
to Mr. Epwin Situ, Secretary, Borough Gas Offices, 
Council House, BrrMINGHAM, 


HOGSTHORPE GAS-WORKS. 
y BE SOLD, by Private Treaty, the 
GAS-WORKS at Hogsthorpe, near Alford, in the 
county of Lincoln, with the Fixtures, Appendages, and 
Appliances necessary for working the same; all in 
excellent condition. 

_Arrangements may be made for immediate posses- 
sion. 

For further particulars, apply to Mr. Henry Sar- 
GIsson, HoGstHorpPE, near Alford; or to RHODES AND 
CaRNLEY, Solicitors, ALForp and Spitspy. 

Alford, Feb. 29, 1888, 














IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best ean of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon.” 


ALEx. WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILusBank STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 

(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
last week’s issue. 


QULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 

For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 

according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 

or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GrorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 


ae 
WO Gas-Works to Sublet. Annual 
make about 6 millions. 
Address No. 1588, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
PLEETSTREET,E.C. 
ORSALE—16 volumes of the “Journal 
OF GAS LIGHTING,” 1874 to 1881. In good 
cloth binding, and first-rate condition. 
Offers to Messrs. WoRSFOLD AND HaywarkpD, 80, Cannon 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


OR SALE-—A Station Meter, in orna- 

mental square case, 40,000 cubic feet per hour, 
fitted with Clock, Tell-tale Pressure-Gauges, &c., in very 
good condition. Made by Messrs.W. and B. Cowan. To 
be removed to make room for a larger one. 

For price and further particulars, apply to Messrs. R. 
LalDLAW AND Son, EpinpurGuH; or G. R. Histop, Esq., 
Gas-Works, PAIsLEy. 


PURIFIERS, &c., for Sale (cheap), erected 


- complete, in perfect working order, practically 
equal to new ; purchaser paying carriage. 

Two Purifiers (London), 20 ft. square by 5 ft. deep, 
with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and 
Crab. Makers, C.and W. Walker. Price £350. 

Also Four Purifiers (London), 14 ft. square by 4 ft. 
deep, with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, 
and Crab. Makers, C.and W. Walker. Price £395. 

Also Four Purifiers (near Leicester), 12 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 8 ft. 6 in. deep, with 10-inch Centre-Valve and 
Connections, and Lifting Gear. Price £255. 

Also Cast-Iron Tank and Gasholder, 40 ft. diameter 
by 12 ft. 6 in. deep, complete. 

Also smaller siz¢* in Pnrijers, and various sizes in 
second-hand Gasno!ters, Scrubbers, Condensers, 
Station Governors, Exhausters, Station Meters, 
Gas-Valves, &c. Enquiries invited. 

Apply to Sami. WHILE (late Ashmore and While), 
60, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

¥AS-TESTING APPARATUS. 
THE Corporation of Stoke-upon-Trent 
wish to DISPOSE OF their GAS-TESTING 

APPARATUS. Letheby 60-inch Photometer, fitted with 
Governor, and Screen for day testings ; Hartley’s Candle 
Balance, &c., by A. Wright and Co.; Experimental 
Meter, with Clock, by W. Sugg and Co.; Referees’ 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen and Ammonia Testing Appara- 
tus; Experimental Stop Meter for same, by A. Wright 
and Co.; Grain Balance, in Glass Case, by Avery; Glass 
Desiccator; Fitzroy Barometer; Sundry Beakers, 
Pipettes, Burettes, Bottles, Bunsen Burners, and Sun- 
dries ; Tables, Washing Basin, Lead-lined Trough, &c, 
All of modern type, and in regular use up to arecent date, 

Can be viewed on application to the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Tenders for purchase to be sent to 

. Wriu1am BaGnatt, Town Clerk. 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Feb. 27, 1888. 


ON TUESDAY, MARCH 6. 
TO TAR DISTILLERS, MsNUFACIURING 
CHEMISTS, AND OTHERS. 


IMPORTANT CLEARANCE SALE OF THE 
VALUABLE PLANT, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
SHAFTING, STORE BOILERS, AND OTHER 
EFFECTS, AT THE NAPHTHA, CREOSOTE, AND 
COKE WORKS, BRICKHOUSE LANE, SWAN 
VILLAGE. 

(Midway between Great Bridge and West Bromwich on 

the Great Western Railway). 


BLYTH & LANE will Sell by Auction, 

at the Works as above, on Tuesday, March 6, at 
Eleven o’clock punctualiy, the whole of the valu- 
able TAR-DISTILLING PLANT, comprising Six 
WROUGHT-IRON TAR STILLS, with Pipes and 
Appurtenances thereto, each 5000 gallons working 
capacity ; Five WROUGHT-IRON OIL STILLS, with 
Pipes and Fittings; EXPERIMENTAL STILLS and 
Pipes; Seven COKE-OVENS, with Piping and_com- 
plete Wrought-Iron Condensing-Tanks, with Steam 
Coils, &c.; WROUGHT-IRO RECEIVING and 
MEASURING TANKS, Mixing Tanks, Steam Drying 
Pans, Cooling Pans, Filtering Frames, with Bags, &c. ; 
CAST-IRON FILTERING PRESS in sixteen sections ; 
Thirty flat and egg-ended STORE BOILERS, varying 
in capacity from 7000 to 14,000 gallons; Balloon 
STORE BOILERS and STORE TANKS; 3000 feet of 
1-inch to 4-inch WROUGHT-IRON SOCKET PIPING, 
Steam and Hand Pumps, Double-Acting Force-Pump, 
5-inch Steam Cylinder, 3-inch Ram, by Pearn; Pair of 
PLUNGER PUMPS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and 
LEATHER BANDING; Five VERTICAL and HORI- 
ZONTAL STEAM-ENGINES, five STEAM-BOILERS; 
and a great variety of Plant and Effects appertaining to 
the Business of Tar Distilling. 

Further particulars in catalogues, to be obtained at 
the Offices of W. H. Cotezurn, Esq., Solicitor, 13, King 
Street, WoLVERHAMPTON; or the AucTIONEERS, 2, Tem- 
































ple Street, Brrmincuam. 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased, 
120 and 121, Neweate Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


TUBES 


Fok Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 
White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coils 
Joun Spencer, Globe Tube Works, Wepnessvury 

and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon, 








SULPHURIC ACID. 

JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 

Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 

making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 

Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
application. 


LPHERT’S Natural Oxide of Iron— 
SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from tne 
finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 
and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification. 
The sole representative for selling this Oxide is A. C, 
Fraser (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Bridgewater 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 
the above, which is specially adapted for making Whi:e 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 
quantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 
the year. 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
Lonpon, E.C. 











LEWES GAS COMPANY, 


HE Directors of the Lewes Gas Com- 

pany invite OFFERS for GASHOLDER TANK 

56 feet diameter, 18 feet deep, in good sound condition, 

Purchaser to take down and remove at his own expense. 

Any further particulars may be had by applying to 
Gero. WiLson, Manager. 


DARWEN CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO EXHAUSTER MAKERS, 
HE Gas Committee of the above Corpo- 


ration are prepared to receive TENDERS for one 

60,000 feet per hour EXHAUSTER, delivered and fixed 
at these works. 

Particulars may be had from the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Exhauster,” to be 
sent to C. Costeker, Esq., Town Clerk, Darwen, not later 
than Wednesday, March 14 next, 

Txos. Duxspury, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Darwen, Feb. 18, 1888. 


DARWEN CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, Erc. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Corpo- 
ration is prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
surplus Tar produced at these Works for One, Two 
or Three years from April 1, 1888. 

Coals carbonized, 10,500 tons per annum. 

Tenders, stating price per ton delivered into Con- 
tractors’ Railway Tanks on the Corporation's private 
Siding, to be sent to C. Costeker, Esq., Town Clerk 
Darwen, not later than Wednesday, March 14, endorsed 
“Tender for Tar.” 








Tuos. Duxpury, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Darwen, Feb. 18, 1888. 


— " CITY OF MANCHESTER. 


TENDERS FOR COAL AND CANNEL.—TO COL- 
LIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive, on or before the 14th of March next 
OFFERS of COALS and CANNELS suitable for Gas 
Making, for delivery at their Gavthorn, Rochdale Road, 
and Bradford Road Works during a period of One or 
more years, commencing the Ist of November, 1888. 
Particulars and printed forms of tender may be 
obtained on application, in writing only, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 





By order of the Gas Committee, 
JoserH Heron, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, Feb. 8, 1888. 





MILLOM LOCAL BOARD. 
GAS DEPARTMENT. 


( ) 
THE Gas Committee of the Millom Local 


Board are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
Construction and Erection of a GASHOLDER and 
Concrete TANK at their Works at Millom. ste 

Plans and specifications may be seen on application 
at the Offices of the Clerk to the Board. 

Sealed and separate Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for 
Gasholder,” or “Tender for Gasholder Tank,’’ must be 
sent in to the undersigned on or before March 22, 1888. 

The Local Board do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

W. T. Lawrence, Clerk to the Board. 

Local Board Offices, Millom, March 8, 1888. 


R- CHESTER, CHATHAM, AND STROOD GAS- 
- LIGHT COMPANY. 
THE Directors of this Company are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for TELESCOPING 
a GASHOLDER, 90 feet diameter by 25 feet deep, at 
their works at Gillingham, Kent. 
The drawings can be seen, and specifications of the 
work obtained, on application at the offices of the Com- 
any, No. 58, High Street, Rochester, on and after 
onday, the 12th of March inst. 
Sealed tenders to be at the offices as above before 
Noon of Thursday, the 29th of March. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





WriiuM Syms, Secretary. 





March 8, 1888. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


OTICE is hereby given that the Ordi- 
N NARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING 
of this Company will be held at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldersgate Street, on Friday, the 28rd day of March, 
1898, to receive the Report of the Directors, the Balance- 
Sheet confirmed by the Auditors, to elect two Directors 
and one Auditor seiens by rotation, to declare a Divi- 

nd for general purposes. ; 
ay wil be taken at Three o’clock precisely. 
By order of the Board, 
Maenvs OgReEN, Secretary. 


BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL. 
pyorice is hereby given that, under the 


powers conferred by the Bromley Gas Act, 1879, 
the Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
purchase of 416 ORDINARY SHARES, of the nominal 
value of £10 each, in Lots not being less than Five of 
such Shares, or a multiple thereof. 

The Shares tendered for will be entitled to a Standard 
Dividend not exceeding 7 per cent., subject to varia- 
tion in accordance with a Sliding Scale, as in the said 
Act is provided. 

Conditions of sale and forms of tender may be 
obtained upon application to the Secretary of the 
Company, at the Works, Bromley, Kent, or of Messrs. 
Latter and Willett, Market Square, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders must be sentin not later than the 21st day of 
March, 1888, at Twelve o’clock noon, addressed to the 
undersigned, at the Company’s Works, Bromley, Kent. 

GeorGE H. Oszory, Secretary. 

Bromley, Kent, March 1, 1888. 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


An Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


PATENTS FORINVENTIONS. 
WITH A 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, and 1886, and 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies. 

By James Jonnsoy, Barrister-at-Law, and Jonn 
Henry Jonnson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and 
Patent Agent, Authors of “ The Patentee’s 
Manual.” 

London: Lonemans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP": 


LIMITED. 
Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 

BoxDs granted on behalf of Secretaries 

Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., &c. 

Quotations invited. 


Apply to Ricuarp J. Pavutu, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. 











BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
J. SUES and CO., late ALBERT 


« KELLER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
duties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
in comparison to their value. 

Communications addressed to J. Suee & Co., GHENT, 
will receive immediate attention. 





GAS COAL. 
Pore & PEARSON, LIMITED, have 


now the authority of several of the most eminent 
Gas Engineers of London in stating that their Coal 
yield in practical working over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 
with as illuminating power of 16 candles; or by the 
standard burners now used by the London Gas Com- 
panies, an illuminating power equal to 174 candles, 
One ton yields 123 cwt. of good coke. This Coal can 
be shipped from Hull, Goole, Liverpool, Morecambe, 
and Barrow, 
For further particulars apply to Porz axp PEaRson, 
laure, West Riding an Bilkstone Collieries, near 
sREDS, 





JAMES OAKES &CoO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 

WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 

Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 

PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 

in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 

TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 


without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECI CASTINGS, &o., required by Gas, 


ater, Railwa: lie: 
and ctor rome : + et Chemical, Colliery, 
s Notz.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
OE HON S. These are cast in one piece, without 
haplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 





ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 





Prices and Analyses of all the Scotch Cannel: on 
application. 





effecting a great saving 
of time, labour, and ex- 
pense. 

For particulars, price, 
&c., apply to Mr. E. 
RICE, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 
Hampton Wick, Mup- 
DLESEX. 


Prices are Reduced. 


geese NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 


FIRE-BRIGK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 


Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anv 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 8.E. 

Derér for STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


SCOTCH CANNEL. 
GAVIN PAUL & SONS, 


Cannel Coalmasters, 
12, W. MAITLAND STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Agents for Sale of Rosewell Boghead. 


Rosewell Boghead yields 13,215 Cubic 
Feet of 37°56 Standard Candles. 


Analyses and Prices on Application. 


For FIRE-BRICKS, the most 
durable for GAS-FURNACES, 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 


COKE BREAKERS, 


From £16 Eacu. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’'S PATENT.) 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 




















New Design, with two Cutting Rollers, making 
less Breeze than their old pattern. 


GEORGE WALLER & CO., 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE 


DRY CENTRE - VALVE, 


Workin One, Two, THREE, on Four PURIFIERS ON 
AT THE TIME. 


ALSO MADE FoR Two orn THREE PURIFIERS. 
No Springing. No Leakage. No Foul Gas passed in 
ening. Special Facility for Blowing the Air out of 
the Fresh Box before putting in Action, without driving 
it forward into the Holders. 
Write for Prospectus. 


ALSO DOUBLE-ACTION DOUBLE-FAGED GAS & WATER VALVES. 











F. WECK, 86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





€SILICA# 
GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &¢. 


SvurrLigzD FROM 


PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 


PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELLS’ ESTATE 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORES 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 


FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 


TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICE, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & ORUCIBLE CLAYS, 


SHrpments Prompryty anp CaREFULLY EXECUTED. 


D. HULETT & CO., 
55 & 56, High Holborn, London, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FITTiInGS. 


CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS, 
GAS GLOBES, éde.; 
STREET LAMPS & POSTS; 


IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS; 
GAS COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 








PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works. 








For particulars, éc., apply to 
7. BARTLE & CoO.,, 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 





MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN’S 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 
MR. JOHN MORISON, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH,N.B. 








PATENT 


ARTIFICIAL PEROXIDE OF IRON, 
LUX MASS, 


IN USE AT 
BERLIN, VIENNA, 
PARIS, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
BUCHAREST, &c., &e. 





FRIEDRICH LUX, 
142, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 








TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 








DARLINGTON. 


56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 
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IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 


RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 
Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 

Estimates on application. 


The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 
Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial ee 1887, 


CANNEL & COAL. 








TYNE 


BOGHEAD- - 
¢ CANN EL. 


field of gs erton. .. 13,155 cub. it. 
lluminating Power ...... 38° 
rare 1,301°88 Ib 


EAST PONTOP - 
= GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gas per ton. . . . . . 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power ...... 16'l candles, 
Coke oe ee eo © © © § e ©67O percent, 








For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


YOUNG, DANCE, & CO 


CoAL Owners, NEWCASTLE_ON- TYNE, | Strongly recommended where EXCESSIVE 


Or E. FOSTER & CO., 21, John St., Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 


GAS AND WATER PIPES, UNEQUALLED. 
4 to 12 1x. BORE. 


fa , - ee ; = | Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples, 
Mn iM FUN EL D 
| 


Prices and Analysis on euliiitie 


THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, ‘MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY., 


SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS;' | MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 
GLASGOW; an 


Anp BON LEA FOUNDRY, | 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. | F. D. SANDELL, 


Yor Prices epply to GLASGOW. Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria 8t., 


Makers of SANITARY & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATER | LONDON, B.c., 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, | 
\4 ent for Middlesex and Counties South 

And GENERAL CASTINGS. 8 of London. 









































THE 


SILICA FIRE-BRICK Co,| THOMAS TURTON 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, AND SONS Lim ITED 
5 j 


MANUFACTURE 
SHEAF AND SPRING WORKS, 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, « CEMENT Pisces tore 


ron -GAs_FoORuaAcEs, |FILES OF GEST OALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


TESE GOO! STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


THESE GOODS 
i a 
ES CE SS ee eres Se SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNERS, 
Steel Works) RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 
ARE, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR ANVILS, VICES, 
GREATER DURABILITY, AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
LONDON OFFICE: 


HEATS have to be maintained. 90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 











FIFTH YEAR. Now Ready, Demy 8vo, 347 Pages. Price 5s., or 5s. 6d. post free. 
THE COMPLETE REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE VARIOUS 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS OF GAS MANAGERS 


FOR 188'7. 


FORMING A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE GAS INSTITUTE, WITH WHICH IT iS UNIFORM IN SIZE. 
*," THE VOLUMES for 1883 to 1886 ARE STILL ON SALE. 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 1888. 


EXCITEMENT IN THE GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
INTEREST. 


Marrers electrical have occupied so much public attention 
lately that no excuse is needed for taking them out of the 
usual place, and making them our chief subject for discussion 
this week. The two topics that started this little excitement 
Were the rejection of the Brush tender for the electric light- 
ing of a portion of the City, the particulars of which have 
fen repeatedly mentioned in the Journat, and the second 





reading of the Electric Lighting Act Amendment Bill by the 
House of Lords. The discussion once started naturally over- 
flowed its original limits; and a considerable degree of 
actuality was imparted to the whole business by the very 
marked flutter in the gas share market, of which our Stock 
Exchange articles have taken full account. Whether the 
Brush Company's tender has really been “ engineered” by 
the speculators who wished to depreciate the value of gas 
stocks, or what connection (if any) existed between the stock 
operations in gas property and the promoters of what our 
financial contemporary Money did not hesitate to call ‘ the 
“ electric light job,” are mysteries which must now remain un- 
explored. The little temporary excitement is already over ; 
and in all probability some of the more daring spirits who 
speculated upon the fall of the chief gas stocks have learnt 
a lesson of caution which they are not likely to forget in a 
hurry. It is unnecessary to discuss the financial aspect of 
the recent incident at greater length here, in so far as the 
value of gas shares was involved, as this subject is treated quite 
fully enough elsewhere. We desire rather to make a few 
remarks upon the general question. 

The electric lighting debate in the House of Lords was very 
instructive in many ways. It brought the subject of the Elec- 
tric Lighting Act and the circumstances of the existing Electric 
Light Companies under the notice of that very large section 
of the public which never thinks of anything until after some 
leading statesman has made a speech about it. The news- 
papers have discussed the matter with their usual wisdom in 
regard to technical affairs; and it now remains for us to sum 
up the net result of it all. It appears to be fairly probable 
that the Act will be amended by extending the period of Pro- 
visional Orders from 21 to 42 years; and this is the most 
that electricians can look for. In commenting upon Lord 
Thurlow’s Bill, we remarked that, in claiming to be paid for 
goodwill in the event of the acquisition of electric lighting 
installations by local authorities, the promoters of the measure 
sacrificed their prospects. They have seen this truth; and in 
asking the House of Lords to refer the Bill to a Committee, 
they have engaged that it shall be so modified as to confine 
its effect to the simple extension of time already named. 
The Government have accepted this proposal; and nobody 
can object to it. The debate in the House of Lords was 
memorable for a temperate speech by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury upon the mutual relations of Municipalities to private 
Companies supplying what may be regarded as the necessaries 
of life in urban communities. When Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
was at the Board of Trade, in 1882, he acted upon the prin- 
ciple (which, indeed, he did much to make fashionable) that 
all these services, of which the supply of gas and water is the 
best known type, should be municipalized. It was recog- 
nized that the absence of this idea in the Parliaments that 
had settled the status of Gas Companies had resulted in the 
creation of many obstacles in the way of the municipaliza- 
tion of successful gas undertakings—and, of course, Local 
Authorities do not wish to buy any that do not come into this 
category. Consequently, Mr. Chamberlain prevailed upon 
the Parliament of 1882 to tie up electric lighting undertakers 
so tightly that they should not be able to run away from any 
Local Authority that might take kindly to them, or rather to 
their business. It is hardly fair to blame Mr. Chamberlain 
for this; seeing that all the electric light speculators of that 
day were clamouring for statutory permission to go to work 
everywhere on any terms. Parliament was not to know 
that all this clamour, which frightened Local Authorities 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, was but empty 
noise—a mere ‘‘ flash in the pan.”’ 

The Socialistic Electric Lighting Act was passed, how- 
ever; and then the noisy Companies, which had been the 
prime cause of its appearance upon the Statute-book, col- 
lapsed one after another. Nowit is openly declared by those 
who, like the Marquis of Salisbury, never liked the Act, that 
the desire to hand over all urban undertakings of this class 
to Municipalities is a mistake. It was all very well to pre- 
vent speculators from running out of the control of Local 
Authorities ; but suppose they declined to run at all? This, 
as electricians now contend, is what has actually happened— 
they have been tied up too tightly. We entertain our own 
doubts respecting the perfect faith of this plea; having all 
along regarded the abuse by electrical speculators of the law 
as mostly an attempt to divert attention from their own mis- 
deeds and shortcomings. Whatever electricians may really 
think upon the point is, however, immaterial. What states- 
men like Lord Salisbury think about it is, on the other hand, 
of very great moment; and the recent debate afforded the 
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head of the Government an opportunity for expressing doubts 
respecting the capacity of Municipalities for carrying on trad- 
ing operations, which coincide with much that is usually 
maintained in these columns. It is true that in Lord Salis- 
bury’s opinion Gas Companies have the upper hand of Munici- 
palities ; but this idea appears to refer wholly to the terms 
which the Companies are enabled to demand in the event of 
purchase in the presumed interest of the public. He admits, 
moreover, that the new principle of gas legislation, introduced 
little more than twenty years ago, mended the conditions 
under which gas was supplied by the Companies. The main 
point for Gas Companies to consider in connection with the 
practical failure of the Socialistic principle embodied in the 
Electric Lighting Act, is that Parliament has been thereby 
discouraged from undertaking any more enterprises in the 
same direction. The success of the Act might have been taken 
as an excuse for trying an experiment in the same style in 
connection with gas supply, which is now in the highest 
degree unlikely. 

In regard to the other electric lighting matter—the final 
rejection of the Brush tender by the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, upon the reconsidered advice of the same Streets 
Committee that had previously recommended its acceptance— 
all that need be said is that it is a bitter disappointment to a 
large and influential party in the electric light interest. 
Desperate attempts were made to induce the Commissioners 
of Sewers to make a contract with the Brush Company ; and 
to judge from some of the wails sent up in the general and 
technical press since the affair went off, it might be thought 
that the fate of all electric lighting was bound up in this 
proposal of Grandfather Brush. It is declared, however, on 
the part of the Streets Committee, that they have other 
projects of the same kind under examination, and that the 
electric light may yet shine in the City, although the Brush 
scheme has missed fire. Warned by the recent failure, it 
is most unlikely that the Committee will again propose 
such a scandalous ‘ job” as the one that has just been so 
ignominiously rejected. The objectionable features of the 
abortive scheme were many and serious. It proposed to 
increase the rates on the whole of the City for the supposed 
benefit of one small part of it—for the Brush Company 
admitted their inability to compete in price with gas, even at 
rentals for their lamps which notoriously could not pay. The 
Company demanded, in consideration of their low charge for 
street lighting, the unrestricted right in perpetuity of private 
lighting all over their prospective district; no limit being 
fixed as the charge for lamps, and the Company being at 
liberty to pick and choose their customers. It was under- 
stood that, although the price for street lighting was to be 
£26 per lamp per annum, the charge for the same lamps to 
private consumers would be nearer £40 per lamp. This was 
the utmost that the Brush Company could do for the City of 
London ; and the rejection of this offer has been mourned 
over as a death-knell of practical electric lighting in this 
locality. When it is remembered that the scheme was 
warmly, almost passionately, supported by members of the 
Sewers Commission, who did not scruple to repeat the 
exaggerated statements respecting the illuminating power of 


the Brush lamps to which this Company cling as to a trade- 


mark, and to make the most illusory references to the 
successes of electricity in other places, the whole incident 
strikes one as particularly instructive in respect of the 
prospects and methods of electric light speculators in the 
present day. 

Taken together, these two events, of the acceptance by the 
House of Lords of a Bill to amend the Electric Lighting 
Act, and the failure of an attempt to steal a march upon the 
City by the Electric Light Company whose noble Chairman 
is responsible for the aforesaid Bill, throw additional light 
upon each other. We may judge of the probable practical 
effect of such an amendment of the law as the Government 
are supposed to favour, and with which Lord Thurlow professes 
perforce to be content, by the fact that Lord Thurlow’s own 
Company have failed, from consideration of price and other 
purely business points, to recommend their wares in a choice 
district where the provisions of the Electric Lighting Act did 
not apply. So far as the City of London is concerned, the 
Electric Light Company that can come to terms with the 
Commissioners of Sewers will be free from the other regula- 
tions of the Act, which are quite as obnoxious to the ordinary 
run of electric light speculators as the much-abused purchase 
clauses. Yet what good has this consideration been for the 
Brush Company? As it is in the City of London, so it 
must be elsewhere. It is not the British Electric Lighting 





Act that keeps electric light speculators out of their Eden 
but their old insurmountable obstacle—good gas open for sale 
to all on demand at British prices. 


MR. A. VERNON HARCOURT ON PHOTOMETRY, 

Tue letter of Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt in the last number of 
the Journan is a very good specimen of the writer’s contro. 
versial method. Mr. Vernon Harcourt evidently thought 
that some response was due from him to the assault upon 
the actions of the Referees in regard to photometer designs 
delivered by Mr. George Livesey, at the recent South Metyo. 
politan meeting ; and he has very cleverly made his lettey 
serve the double purpose of answering Mr. Livesey’s statement 
and the comments thereon which appeared in these columns 
a fortnight ago. It is not our purpose to stand between Mr, 
Livesey and Mr. Vernon Harcourt, each of whom can very 
well take care of himself. Our object in mentioning Mr, 
Vernon Harcourt’s letter is merely to submit an observation 
upon the general question—which this communication ex. 
pressly leaves open-—whether the Blackfriars Road photo. 
meter is to be regarded as reliable, in face of the salient fact 
that it entailed upon the Company the use of 6 per cent, 
of cannel. The circumstances of the case are sufficiently 
clear for anyone to forman opinion. Here is a group of gas. 
works, sending into a district gas which, by the jet photo. 
meters at the carbonizing stations, and by the regular check 
tests of the Company’s officials, stands well above the legal 
minimum of 16-candle power. It is tested in different parts 
of the district by the Examiners, and reported upon as satis. 
factory. Asa matter of evidence—although, of course, the fact 
does not come within the cognizance of the Examiners—this 
gas is made from Newcastle coal with a very small addition 
of cannel at some of the stations and none at others. Then 
a new photometrical station, with what Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
describes as ‘‘a better type of photometer,” is brought into 
use ina part of the district, and immediately reports a de- 
ficiency of illuminating power, to compensate for which all 
the gas manufacturing stations have to increase their carboni- 
zation of cannel to the extravagant proportion of 6 per cent. 
Common sense would intimate that there must be something 
not right with the measuring instrument in this case; but 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, acting upon his general assumption 
that the gas must always be wrong, takes this view in the 
present instance. It looks very much as though he is dis- 
posed to argue that the more photometers are improved, the 
worse the gas is likely to appear, and that additional cannel 
will be required to keep up the illuminating power to the 
statutory limit. It is, of course, open for him to take this 
view, and act upon it ; but if he does, he must not be surprised 
if the Companies take an opposite view, and insist upon 
having their say upon the point. It may be true, as Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt says, that the simplest photometers are the best; 
but so long as Gas Examiners remain human, and their work 
of a routine character, refinements for the prevention of 
personal error will be required. While dealing with the 
question of testing the illuminating power of London gas, we 
may draw attention to the report in another column of pro- 
ceedings before the Magistrate at Bow Street Police Court, in 
which the Metropolitan Board of Works sued The Gaslight 
and Coke Company for a forfeiture incurred by them in respect 
of gas supplied below the statutory illuminating power. 
The offence was a deficiency of 0°6 candle in gas tested at 
the offices of the Metropolitan Board of Works in Spring 
Gardens. The Company contested the matter before the 
Chief Examiner, who, of course, said that he could not inter- 
fere. It is significant that the candles with which the test 
was made were not forthcoming for testing when required. 
The Magistrate evidently thought the action of a trumpery 
character, and fined the Company 5s. and 2s. costs ; remark- 
ing that if he had been free to consider the merits of the case, 
he might have dismissed it. One can imagine a Gas Com- 
pany plagued with an ‘‘ improved” photometer pondering 
whether it is best to spend £2600 in cannel to please the 
Referees, or to run the risk of forfeiting 7s. penalty and costs 
after the matter had been properly explained to a common- 
sense Police Magistrate. 


THE MEETING OF THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT GAS 
MANAGERS. 
Tue Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers had a 
successful meeting last Saturday week in Manchester, when 
Mr. Thomas Duxbury, the President for the current year, de- 
livered the interesting Inaugural Address which we published 
last Tuesday. Although this composition dealt cursorily 
with a variety of topics important to gas makers, its 
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interest will probably be found to be in the 
statement of the results of the artificial lighting census which 
has been taken in the district of Darwen. The information 
thus gleaned is the very thing that is required to show a gas 
manager desirous of creating new business how to go to 
work. In the case in point, the removal of restrictions has 
opened out a new departure for the Corporation ; but it is 
evident that petroleum competition is very severe. It is 
worthy of remark that the custom in some districts of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire of the consumers’ meters being owned 
by the landlords instead of hired out by the gas manufacturers 
js strongly condemned by Mr. Duxbury and others, notably 
by Mr. 'T. B. Ball, who declared that, of nearly 20,000 meters 
used in measuring, not more than 300 million cubic feet of 
gas per annum in Rochdale, not one belonged to the Corpo- 
ration. It is easy to understand that registration under 
these conditions ‘must be a very hap-hazard affair. It is 
curious how local customs of this kind arise and are per- 
petuated. The question whether consumers’ meters should 
belong to the landlord or to the Gas Company must have ap- 
peared a small matter to the pioneers of gas lighting in York- 
shire and Lancashire; but it is a serious thing to-day, as 
Mr. Ball’s remarks show. One can only reflect with dismay 
upon the extent to which awkward questions of gas supply 
would have been multiplied if the Rochdale system had not 
happily remained local. 


THE LIVERPOOL GAS COMPANY’S RECENT LITIGATION. 
Sivce we published last week our comment upon the action 
of the Liverpool United Gaslight Company in the matter of a 
consumer, fresh information, which the Judge would not per- 
mit to be stated in open Court, has reached us; and it enables 
us to remove from the Company the censure which we felt 
constrained to express upon the faith of the law report. It 
appears that the Company had very good reason for trying to 
fix a double liability upon one man ; and if the consumer had 
been submitted to the examination upon the merits of the 
case, which the Company might have preferred as an alterna- 
tive to the course actually taken, the circumstances would 
have assumed a very different aspect. As it was, however, 
the issue was tried upon a technical point, in regard to which 
the Company were unquestionably safe, but which resulted in 
putting them morally in an unfavourable aspect. We are not 
the legal advisers of the Liverpool Gas Company, although it is 
quite open to us to express an opinion upon the general case ; 
and we cannot but consider it unfortunate that the issue 
was not presented in such a way that the Company 
might have secured the moral as well as legal triumph 
to which we are assured they were entitled. Lawyers are 
not the best guides in questions of this nature, as more than 
one unfortunate has discovered to his cost. The legal mind 
is so constituted that it would sooner save a client by discover- 
ing a flaw in the indictment than by a triumphant vindication 
of his character on the merits of the case. What the public 
think of the matter is nothing to the lawyer, but it is every- 
thing to the client. We get so many requests for advice 
upon points of gas law, and take such pains to recommend 
commercial and common-sense courses, in preference to 
reliance upon technicalities that would irritate a community 
and make trouble in future, that we were compelled, in the 
general interest, to correct the lesson which would have been 
conveyed by the bare record of the Liverpool Gas Company's 
action. It now appears that the Company rather deserve 
pity in respect of the character of their pleadings, than 
reprobation on account of their treatment of their customer ; 
but it is to be hoped that the remarks which we felt were 
called for by the aspect of the case as we saw it last week 
will not be thrown away. 


THE NEW REGIME AT SALFORD. 
A ueasure of justice has been meted out to the gas con- 
sumers of Salford by the resolution to reduce the price which 
the Corporation adopted last week. Such a step is stronger 
proof than any form of words could afford of the determina- 
tion of the Gas Committee to redeem, so far as they may, 
the errors of the past, and it fittingly marks the commence- 
ment of the new era on which the department has entered 
under Mr. §. Y. Shoubridge, the recently appointed Manager. 
It is not necessary to enlarge on what is past. Facts which 
are already known to the public, and which have made the 
administration of the Salford Gas-Works a byword and a 
reproach from one end of the kingdom to the other, have 
demonstrated, with a force which cannot be surpassed, how 
scandalously the consumers of gas in the Salford district 
have so long been mulcted. 


special 





It is eight years since the price | 


was last reduced; and during the whole of this period the 
consumers have chafed at the maintenance of a charge of 
3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet against the 2s. 4d. charged in 
Manchester. The reduction now made is a substantial one, 
and will, no doubt, be followed, as a considerable lowering of 
price almost invariably is, by a corresponding increase in the 
consumption. It is not, perhaps, very remarkable that there 
shculd be, even now, a feeling of reluctance in the minds of 
some members of the Corporation to free the consumers from 
their unjust burdens. To make large profits out of gas 
undertakings, and to utilize them for purposes which the 
rates should legitimately cover, is regarded by the average 
councilman as the very quintessence of corporate sagacity. 
Even at Salford there are members who defend what one 
gentleman bluntly described as the “plundering” of the extra- 
municipal consumers, on the ground of the “ risk" which 
the borough ratepayers run as owners of the gas under- 
taking! The reductions which are to be made represent, it 
appears, an aggregate sum of nearly £11,000. More than one- 
half of this is obtained by reducing the rate of depreciation, so 
that only some £4000 or £5000 is abstracted from profits. 
The Gas Committee will still, we are told, be able to hand 
over £18,000 per annum—a sum equal to 7d. in the pound— 
in relicf of the rates. The gas consumers of Salford ought 
to take particular note of these figures; for though the rate- 
payers run a “ risk,” it is surely hardly so great as to justify 
a tax on the consumers to this extent. A good beginning 
has been made on the new réyime ; but the Gas Committee 
would do well to construe the gratitude of their customers as 
being merely a lively expectation of other favours to come. 


MR. BRAY AGAIN! 


A BATCH of correspondence between Mr. Charles Gandon, the 
President of The Gas Institute, and Mr. George Bray, will 
be found on another page. This must be regarded as the 
inevitable stir-up for the season of that stale hash which Mr. 
Bray not only lives and maintains his friends upon, but also 
Insists upon cramming down everybody else’s throat. The 
nature of the immediate subject-matter of this correspon- 
dence is characteristic of Mr. Bray. If he desires one 
thing in this world more than another, it is information. 
He longs for it, pants for it, with an insatiable desire. The 
information he requires is, however, unfortunately of one 
kind. He only wants to have repeated, in other people’s 
words, the shameful things which he has said of Mr. Livesey, 
the President himself, and a few other gentlemen. In order 
that his longing may be gratified, he innocently pretends 
to forget what he has done, with a guilelessness that is quite 
touching—so “childlike” is it, and “bland.” Is he to be 
expelled next June from The Gas Institute for having been 
a naughty boy? Then would Mr. Bennett be so good as 
to tell him what he has done, and especially what he ought 
not to have said? It is no matter that he himself wrote some 
time last July a published letter in which he was in such 
little uncertainty about his “‘ charges,” that he declares they 
are ‘‘ true,” and that he does not intend to withdraw them 
nor allow the matters to rest, whether he is in the Institute 
or out of it, «so long as the accused officials remain members.” 
He wants to hear the sweet story from Mr. Bennett, and is 
wroth and refuseth comfort because the Secretary is too wily 
a bird to be caught with his chaff. Then he turns upon the 
President ; and, after sundry letters have passed between these 
two parties, Mr. Bray coolly asks Mr. Gandon to retire from 
the position to which he was elected last June. To pose as 
prosecutor, judge, and jury at once is by no means new to 
Mr. Bray; and there is nothing in the correspondence under 
notice that can surprise any of our readers who have, by com- 
PUlsion, become familiar with his style of letter-writing. It 
would be a pity, however, if Mr. Bray's thirst for information 
should continue unslaked ; and we therefore take this oppor- 
tunity of remarking that his expulsion from The Gas Insti- 
tute is to be moved because he has neglected to withdraw 
or substantiate the farrago of charges which he has made 
against the President and other members, in whom the 
Institute have expressed confidence by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, after having, for the sake of peace and order, 
allowed Mr. Bray to say what he pleased against them. It 
is perhaps too much to expect such a person as Mr. Bray to 
understand why the gentlemen whom he has pursued with 
such rancour for several years feel unable to remain in the 
same society that includes himself; but so it is. His 
curious reference to the Jockey Club scandal in his last 
letter signally illustrates the obliquity of his mind as well as 
his adeptness in sliding from case to case of public scandal 
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for support in his own craze. It was Sir Charles Dilke ; 
now it is Sir George Chetwynd. He will not see how his 
citation turns against himself. The Jockey Club absolutely 
declined to hold inquiry into the squabble between two of its 
members, upon the same grounds that have been advanced 
on behalf of the Council of The Gas Institute against Mr. 
Bray’s demand for a judicial inquiry. As to the sneer at 
the Institute and the Council who had the temerity to record 
an expression of confidence in those whom Mr. Bray 
honours with his hate, it remains to be seen whether 
the members will be any more kindly disposed towards Mr. 
Bray after they have digested this proof of his respect for 
them. ‘If the Institute had been a court of honour like the 
“ Jockey Club,” quotha ! 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


In another column we insert to-day an article communicated 
by ‘“‘ An Occasional Correspondent,” who prescribes a remedy 
for the irritating inconveniences to which (according to 
his view) water consumers are now subjected. Freedom 
of discussion hurts nobody ; and, probably, there would be ne 
earnestness in argument if those who pnt forward their own 
special nostrums were able to look fairly at their subject 
from more sides than one. Nevertheless, there always are 
more sides than one to every question; though of this 
inevitable law our correspondent indicates but small ap- 
preciation. While admitting that, under the existing system 
of payment by way of rates for water supply, regulations 
to prevent waste and wrongful use of water must needs be 
enforced, he holds that this mode of charging for water is 
altogether objectionable, and refuses to believe that ‘“ the 
‘* reasonable demand of water consumers for meters can for 
‘* long be successfully resisted.” Here, then, it is somewhat 
rashly assumed that, throughout the country, there is a pre- 
ponderating desire to sweep away the long-established system 
of payment for water. But this supposed general wish, we 
must take leave to question; though, assuredly, there are 
many theorists who would be glad to make a change. It is 
a restless age. We no longer cry, woe! as the prophet did, 
that we are not better than our fathers. On the contrary, 
the experimentalists of to-day are constantly informing the 
world that they are very much better, and wiser, than their 
progenitors. In their eyes anything which has the outward 
form of an anomaly is regarded as an abomination ; whereas 
men who have acquired a fuller habit of reflection must con- 
fess that there are many so-called anomalies (from the British 
Constitution downwards) which have worked, and still work, 
with more or less admirable results. 

In regard to the particular subject upon which our corres- 
pondent expresses his views, while it may be admitted that 
there is something to be said in favour of establishing a meter 
system for all purposes connected with water supply, there 
is, we hold, much more to be stated in favour of maintain- 
ing the existing state of things. The conditions of life, 
particularly in towns, have become exceedingly artificial. 
The nomads of the Far East, and the gipsies of our 
own country, desire no local habitation. They wander far and 
wide ; and, when they want water, help themselves from the 
open stream, or, if needs be, purchase as much or as little as 
they require. But with the dweller in populous places, it is 
different. He expects, and obtains, many local conveniences 
for which he pays in the form of rates. ‘If a Water Company 
has purchased land and water rights, established large works 
and laid pipes through the streets, so that there is a good and 
abundant supply of water brought to each resident’s door, 
there is nothing very arbitrary in saying: ‘‘ We have done 
‘« all this with the aid of invested capital; and if you do not 
‘* care to dig a well of your own, or to get what you want 
‘from other sources, we will sell you sufficient water 
‘‘ for domestic purposes, in exchange for a fixed mini- 
‘* mum payment, and for other purposes you shall have as 
‘much more as you require, paying for it strictly according 
“to measure.” This is in effect the position which persons 
who sell water occupy towards those who buy it. There can 
be no absolute right to the use of water under such circum- 
stances. It is a question of contract ; and the Legislature 
has deliberately sanctioned the conditions of the bargain, at 
the same time placing the Companies under severe penalties 
in the event of any breach of duty. The main principle in- 
volved—that of a water rate or rent—was embodied in the 
Water- Works Clauses Act, 1847 ; and it was continued in 1869 











a 
after the Royal Commissioners, who in that year considered 
the whole question of water supply, had brought up their ye. 
port. We are not unmindful of the views expressed by the 
Commissioners as to the suggested abolition of the voluntary 
buying and selling arrangement then, and still, subsisting ; but 
it was not proposed that rates should be discontinued. Qp 
the contrary, the idea was that a plan of compulsory rating 
should be adopted; in fact, that two rates should be enforced 
—one a special or domestic rate on all dwelling-houses, the 
other a public or general rate upon all rateable property. The 
advocates of a universal meter system would find but littl. 
satisfaction in such a change as that. 

To compel the Companies to adopt the meter system, for 
each and every purpose, would now be out of the question, 
It would be necessary, in the first place, to vest all water 
undertakings in some public body or bodies. But, in such 
circumstances, the Local Authorities would cease to covet the 
properties which have been made valuable and remuneratiye 
by means of private enterprise and private capital. Oneg 
make the supply of water to the inhabitants at large ay 
onerous duty, instead of a profitable business, and the am. 
bition of aldermen and councillors to have the management 
of local works would show a perceptible diminution. In this 
connection we may recall the views expressed by a distin. 
guished Engineer, who gave evidence before the Royal Com. 
missioners in 1869: ‘‘ My experience,” he said, “is that 
‘* with regard to Companies, the public care nothing about 
‘“‘ expenditure, and that they are always urging them to 
‘‘ greater and greater expenditure; whilst with regard to 
‘“‘ public bodies, the public are tenacious on the subject of 
‘“‘ expenditure, and they are always making outcries against 
‘‘ extension. And the general experience which I have had 
“ig... . . . that Companies can be urged to do greater 
‘‘ things for the public than municipal bodies.’ Of course, 
our correspondent’s objections are directed against any kind 
of rate, whether charged by a Company or a Municipal Corpora. 
tion. But the practical obstacles to the abolition of the system 
are simply immense ; and, even if it could be effected at a stroke, 
we greatly doubt whether the community at large, and more 
particularly the poorer classes, would in regard to water 
supply be as well off as they are at present. Water pumped 
into our houses never can be as gratuitous as the air which 
comes down our chimneys without mechanical aid ; nor can its 
purchase, in such circumstances, be as free from conditions 
as the purchase of a loaf of bread. 








Tur FortHcominc MEETING OF THE SocIETE TECHNIQUE DE 
L'INDUSTRIE DU GAz EN France.—The Committee of the Société 
Technique de |’Industrie du Gaz en France have issued the pre- 
liminary circular in regard to the forthcoming meeting, which will 
be held in Boulogne-sur-Mer on the 8th and 9th of June, and be 
followed by an excursion to London to accept the invitation of The 
Gas Institute to attend their annual meeting in the succeeding 
week. As far as at present arranged, the ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Society will take place on the morning of the 8th, and 
the afternoon will be devoted to the reading of papers ; the even- 
ing being set apart for a banquet given by the European Gas 
Company. On the 9th, the remainder of the business will be dis- 
posed of in the morning, the members will visit the Company's 
works in the afternoon, and dine together in the evening. They 
will then make their way to London, where their movements will | 
probably be determined by the Reception Committee of the Insti- | 
tute. At all events, Wednesday afternoon is put down for a visit 7 


to Beckton; and Thursday evening for a banquet by the Imperial © 


Continental, the Continental Union, and European Gas Companies. 
The meeting promises well. 

Tue Late Proressor Humprpce.—A fund is now being raised 
for the benefit of the widow and two boys (aged three and five) of | 
the late Professor T. S. Humpidge, of the University College of 
Wales, whose death at the age of 34 was recorded in the JouRwAL 
for Dec. 20 last. The early removal of Dr. Humpidge terminated 
a life full of labour, which has been valuable not only to general 
chemical science, but to the science of gas manufacture. Com 
plaints are not unfrequently made that our knowledge of the constitu: 
tion of coal gas is scanty and imperfect ; but for what information 
we possess in this respect we are largely indebted to the late Dr. 
Humpidge. The Journau for Sept. 4, 1877 (p. 380), contains 8 
record of the valuable analyses of London coal gases made by this 
gentleman. His useful and promising career was cut short by over- 
work, and before he had time to provide for his family, who are 
now left in straitened circumstances. There are doubtless many 
connected with the gas industry who would willingly show thei | 
appreciation of his Tieuen, and consideration for his family, by 
contributing to the fund. General subscriptions will be received : 
by Mr. E. Atkinson, Portesbery Hill, Camberley, Surrey, or by 
Mr. L. T. Thorne, 52, Fortess Road, London, N.W.; but Mr. T. 
Holgate, Engineer of the Batley Gas-Works (who has specially 
called our attention to the fund), will receive any contributions 
from ¢as engineers and others interested in the matter. 
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Gssups, Commentaries, and Rebielos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

(For Stock AND SHARE List, see p. 484.) 
Ir is seldom that, within the compass of a few hours, there happen 
two events so full of importance to the financial world and so 
directly opposed in tendency, as those which have marked the past 
week, The death of the German Emperor, long looked forward to 
with grave apprehension, could not be unattended with consider- 
able depression in the market, especially the Foreign. The inevi- 
table termination to his critical condition had, however, been so 
generally accepted for some days before it actually arrived, that 
the announcement of the fatal fact did not produce that financial 
dislocation which would have been the result had the end been 
unforeseen. It was immediately followed by the presentation of 
the “‘ Three per Cents. Conversion Scheme,” which had an invigo- 
rating effect at once, so generally and so favourably did it recom- 
mend itself. Thus the week closed much more brightly than it 
opened. The Gas Market meanwhile has been swayed by its own 
special influences ; and the principal feature is a slight reaction in 
the Metropolitan stocks from the considerable recovery which 
they effected in the preceding week. This isnot to be wondered at ; 
prices, like pendulums, if pushed either way will oscillate before 
they recover their equilibrium. As an average result, they are only 
about 2 lower than they opened. Commercial new (always a 
favourite stock) is still a notable exception, and was done more than 
once at 210}—the highest it has yet marked, we believe. Imperial 
Continental has belied its promise of improvement, and is 1 
lower. The only advances are in the Foreign division ; Europeans 
having risen 1, and Bombay +. Business in the Water Com- 
panies has been more active ; but all quotations closed without any 
change from the opening. Atthe East London Company’s meeting 
on the 5th prox. adividend at the rate of 7 per cent. for the half year 
(the same as the last) will be recommended. We are pleased to 
note that this dividend is to be paid’ on the 12th prox., instead of 
being deferred till July, as heretofore. We have frequently advo- 
cated the more prompt payment of dividends; and the Kent Com- 
pany have already shown that it can be done. The daily move- 
ments have been as follows :—Business on Monday in Gas was 
fairly good. Many stocks were dealt in; and prices were a good 
average. Hardly anything was done in Water. Quotations of 
both descriptions were unchanged. ‘Tuesday was quite as active for 
Gas; and prices generally were much the same. Gaslight “ A,” 
sellers, were at 249; though the best transaction of the day was 
marked at 249}. Water again was without feature. Wednesday's 
Gas business was mostly in Gaslight ‘A,’’ which fell away; the 
last mark being 2464. The quotation receded 14; and the other 
two Metropolitan Companies sympathized. South Metropolitan 
“A” fell5; “B,” 2; and “C,” 23. Commercial old fell 2. There 
was more business doing in Water at average figures. There were 
on Thursday many transactions in Gaslight and South Metropolitan ; 
but, though prices fluctuated, quotations did not vary. Imperial 
Continental relapsed 1; but Europeans rose }. Water was firm 
and unchanged. On Friday business in Gas was rather quieter, 
and prices steadier. The only move was an advance of } in 
Bombay. Water was the same as the preceding day. On Satur- 
day the Foreign gas undertakings had the business to themselves ; 
a solitary mark in Gaslight ‘‘ A” being the only Home transaction. 
There was nothing at all done in Water. Both gas and water quota- 
tions were unchanged. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 
THE AMENDMENT OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT—THE PROJECTED ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING OF THE CITY—A MODERN PROPHET—THE PROSPECTS OF THE 

r TRANSFORMER SYSTEM. 

We have treated elsewhere the general subject of the second 
reading by the House of Lords of Lord Thurlow’s Electric Lighting 
Act Amendment Bill; and it is only necessary to mention it here 
in order to maintain the character of this column as a faithful 
record of events in connection with the fortunes of the electric 
lighting interest. In his speech in moving the second reading of 
the Bill, Lord Thurlow very wisely threw over the claim for 
‘free-will”” in the draft purchase clause, and the scope of the 
measure therefore appears now to be restricted to a simple pro- 
longation of the duration of Provisional Orders from 21 to 42 
years, which, so far as we can see, will do neither good nor harm. 
In the course of his remarks, Lord Thurlow dragged in the usual 
statements and arguments about the progress of electric lighting 
in other countries and the amount of capital awaiting application 
in this direction in the United Kingdom. He declared that 
£100,000,000 of capital would find useful employment if the 
present Act should be amended as proposed; but it was rather a 
pity that some other noble Lord did not cross-examine his Lord- 
ship upon this point, with a view to discovering whether the 
system of ‘‘ French measurement,”’ for which his Lordship’s Com- 
pany are so dishonourably distinguished in connection with the 
reputed illuminating value of their lamps, has not overflowed into 
his financial statistics. 

The final shelving of the Brush tender for lighting a portion 
of the City of London has grievously disappointed the Company 
and their friends. The Electrical Review is undecided whether 
tocommend the Commissioners of Sewers for their extreme cau- 
tion, or to feel angry with them for giving way to the clamours of 
& faction. Our contemporary is reasonable enough to admit, how- 
ever, that the negotiations for the reintroduction of electric lamps 
into the City streets are not ended, but only put upon a fresh basis 








which will open the field for other speculators as well as the Brush 
Company. There is nothing to prevent the latter from continuing 
their efforts to obtain an entrée into the City; but our contempo- 
rary emphatically declares that ‘surely no better terms can be 
expected than those already offered.” If this is so, it is a condem- 
nation of electric lighting more sweeping than any we should have 
dared to utter. The electrician contributor to Industries is very 
wroth with the Commissioners of Sewers for not jumping at the 
Brush Company’s offer. This enthusiastic gentleman is positively 
comical in the fervour of his advocacy of the Brush scheme. He 
is bold enough to declare his opinion that the price of £26 per 
lamp per year asked by the Company “ was not so low as to make 
a loss inevitable.” If so, how exorbitant are the prices, ranging 
from £40 per lamp per year, asked by the same Company of private 
users! Yet more, the ase of high-zandle power lamps on 18-feet 
posts, few and far between, in a line of thoroughfare, appears to 
this authority the proper solution of the problem of how to light 
streets electrically ; “and, if carried out, it will probably form the 
pattern for similar work in other parts of the Metropolis." There 
is a palpable hiatus here. The gentleman must have intended to 
state that it would be a pattern to be avoided, which was the 
lesson of the last City experiment of this kind. Subject to this 
slight modification, we agree with him. 

Our electric lighting news is rather “ Brushy" this week, but 
we cannot help it. The Brush Company held their annual meeting 
on Friday, the 2nd inst., when Lord Thurlow treated his con- 
stituents to a long, but fairly interesting speech. The concern 
shows a small profit on the year’s working; but, of course, there is 
nothing divisible. After talking at length about the litigation in 
which the Company are engaged, and expressing hopes that the 
Company's tender, then pending, for lighting the City would be 
accepted—which, as we know, has not happened—Lord Thurlow 
went out of his way to compare the troubles of electric light com- 
panies with the early difficulties of gas lighting, and committed 
himself to the astounding prophecy that by the year 1892 ‘‘ there 
will not be a gas-lighted town in the kingdom.” We have re- 
peatedly pointed out the essential differences of circumstance 
between the gas companies of the early part of the century and the 
electric light companies of the present decade. For the present 
it will be sufficient to remark upon this point that there is one 
important distinction—the early gas companies did light their 
districts, while the electrical companies do anything but lighting. 
As to Lord Thurlow’s silly prophecy, it is enough to remark that 
the Electrical Review supposes that his Lordship must have taken 
leave of his senses before delivering what it calls this “ extravagant 
twaddle” and these “‘ rabid statements.’ We prefer not to discuss 
the matter, but to preserve this choice specimen of modern prophecy 
for the edification of posterity. 

There has been a tremendous battle at the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians over the papers on the transformer sys- 
tem of electrical distribution by Mr. Kapp and Mr. Mackenzie, men- 
tioned in our “‘ Electric Lighting Memoranda” last week. These two 
champions of the new order of things sustained a fearful onslaught 
by all the most renowned upholders of the other distribution 
systems, including Mr. Gordon, who has had the lighting of the 
Paddington Station in hand, and in as-many words confessed that 
he wished he had not. Professor after professor rose to solemnly 
bless storeage batteries and shake his authoritative head over trans- 
formers ; but neither Mr. Kapp nor Mr. Mackenzie was frightened. 
Mr. Kapp boldly carried the war into the enemy's country by 
demanding to be told where there is a battery station in work? He 
said that he knew of one in London, and also a slightly bigger one 
in Berlin; but these were all. The truth is that most of the pro- 
fessors are committed in some way to the systems of electric light- 
ing which do not agree with transformers ; and they cannot admit 
that they have been misled. Meanwhile, Mr. Westinghouse is 
working out the transformer system in a way that will before long 
open the eyes of English electricians of the professional type. We 
are not disposed to emulate Lord Thurlow’s happy gift of prophecy ; 
but we should not be surprised if the Bradford electric lighting 
station, which is to be designed upon the principles favoured by 
Professor Hopkinson, should be one of the last experiments of its 
kind. Only, if we are to have any considerable extension of the 
transformer system, let us have the wires protected in some way, 
and the transformers kept outside houses, or there will be disaster 
of the most deplorable kind, which will make the public think 
differently than they now do about the safety of electric lighting. 





DeatH oF Mr. W. Lanepon.—The death has lately been 
announced, after a brief illness, of Mr. W. Langdon, Engineer of 
the Kent Water Company at Crayford. The deceased was only 37 
years old, and was greatly respected by a large circle of friends. 

PRESENTATION TO Mr. J. G. Newsiccine.—Last Saturday, Mr. 
J. G. Newbigging, who has severed his connection with the Salford 
Corporation Gas Department (to take the appointment of Manager 
of the Paré Gas Company, as announced in the JoURNAL a few 
weeks since), was presented by the Gas Committee with a very 
handsome gold keyless watch, bearing the following inscription :— 
‘“‘ Presented to John Gibson Newbigging, on the occasion of his 
leaving the service of the Gas Committee of the Salford Corpora- 
tion, as a token of their esteem and appreciation. March 10, 1888." 
Mr. H. Lord, J.P., Chairman of the Committee, made the presen- 
tation in very cordial terms, and was heartily supported by the 
Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Holland), the Town Clerk (Mr. Graves), 
the Engineer and Manager of the gas-works (Mr. 8. Y. Shou- 
bridge), and the Committee Clerk (Mr. I. Rowlands), 
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THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS-WORKS TRANSFER. 
PARLIAMENT will shortly have to determine whether the gas supply 
of Edinburgh and Leith shall be transferred to the local Corpora- 
ticns or remain in the hands of the two rival Companies who have 
supplied the area since 1840, As our readers are aware, the older 
and more powerful of the two Companies—the Edinburgh—have 
already practically sold their undertaking to the Corporations ; but 
the agreement does not become final until the Corporations come 
to terms with the Leith Company. The questions to be decided 
by the Parliamentary Committee are sufficiently characteristic to 
justify us in now calling attention to them. Fifteen months ago 
the Corporations, in prospect of a contest with the Edinburgh Com- 
pany, who were seeking powers that were considered to be inimical 
to the public interest, and in order toimprove their position against 
the Company, made an attempt to acquire the Leith concern, but it 
failed ; and instead of operating with the Leith Company, as was 
designed, against the Edinburgh, they have now reversed their 
first intention, and, having allied themselves with the Edinburgh, 
are endeavouring to coerce the Leith Company into selling their 
property ata low figure. An admittedly handsome price has been 
agreed upon with the Edinburgh Company ; and one of the most 
material considerations in the case is whether the Committee are 
likely to look upon the liberal terms conceded to this Company as 
a precedent, or to find that there were exceptional circumstances 
which warranted them. The outstanding features of the Company 
were a rapidly increasing business, and an output which strained 
the works greatly beyond their capacity. These are not uncom- 
mon conditions in gas-works; and we are not unprepared for the 
Committee coming to the conclusion that the price must form a 
precedent—at least in dealing with the Leith Company. Of course, 
the consideration operates against this view that if admitted in one 
case, the principle will be made applicable to other transactions in 
future; but taking all the circumstances into account, we can come 
to no other conclusion than the above. 

The position of the Leith Company has a considerable bearing on 
the case. Their business has been a progressive one, though not at 
the same rate as that of the Edinburgh Company. The Company, 
however, some years ago, entered upon a policy of restricting their 
dividend, and applying profits to the improvement of their works. 
This policy has reaped its natural fruit; and the Company are 
now in possession of magnificently equipped works; and in a posi- 
tion, not only to pay the same dividend as, but to supply gas 
at a cheaper rate than the Edinburgh Company. Their works, 
besides, are more than equal to the extra business of the Edin. 
burgh Company; and also to providing for the normal growth 
of the consumption for years to come. These are circumstances 
which the Corporations’ Committee seemed to have overlooked 
when bargaining with the Edinburgh Company. They appear to 
have relied on the business of the latter maintaining the progressive 
nature it has exhibited since 1870; whereas the probability is that 
with the cheapening of gas by the Leith Company, much of the 
consumption would have been transferred to them. This raises 
the further question of how far a Parliamentary Committee are 
likely to take future prospects into account in fixing the price to be 
paid for a gas undertaking. There, again, the question is compli- 
cated by circumstances. Had the Corporations been taking over 
one of a number of undertakings, it would have been right to esti- 
mate their returns by the amount of past business ; but when their 
object was to acquire a monopoly by buying up more than one 
concern, their manifest duty was—seeing they were to have the 
whole supply in their hands, without fear of competition—to deal 
most generously with the undertaking which would be most useful 
to them in carrying on their business, 

Whatever may be the view of the Committee on the above 
points, there can beno question that it is legitimate for a company 
to plead that it could do better with the concern in its own hands 
than by handing it over to the Corporations on the terms offered. 
That which is appropriate for the Company to plead, it is incum- 
bent on the Committee to consider. But to adopt the plea is another 
matter; and it is just possible that the Leith Company will find 
this to be the weakest part of their case. Much will be said, no 
doubt, by Counsel for the Corporations, about the quality of the 
Leith Company’s gas. But we refrain from making any comment 
upon this point, because the tests are disputed by the Company. 
Extraneous opposition is not likely to amount to much. The 
Edinburgh Company is passive; and the conflict, if it should 
reach that stage before the Corporations agree with the Leith Com- 
pany, will be practically between these two bodies. If left to them- 
selves, the parties, having gone so far, would probably prefer, 
rather than have the appearance of surrender, to fight the matter 
out. As last year, however, the pressure of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee may have the effect of smoothing the way for an amicable 
settlement. The likelihood being so strong that some such result 
will be attained, we do not now enter upon the knotty question of 
what would be likely to happen in the event of an agreement not 
being arrived at, and the two Bills being still before the Legislature. 





Gas CoMPANIES AND THE Exectric Licut.—The Electrical 
Review states that an important decision has been recently given 
at St. Etienne, where the gas company attempted to restrain the 
town authorities from granting permission to the central electric 
light installation for the opening out of trenches. The case was 
decided in favour of the electric light company, on the grounds 
that the monopoly originally granted to the gas company only 
referred to the employment of gas; all other methods of lighting 
being absolutely free. 





BURDETT’S HISTORY OF GAS LIGHTING IN THR 
METROPOLIS. 

In the Journat last week we glanced at the leading facts contained 
in the first portion of the chapter on ‘‘ The Financial History of Gag 
Lighting,” which forms part of Mr. H. C. Burdett’s recently issueq 
‘* Official Intelligence for 1888.”** It now remains to deal with the 
concluding portion—that in which the author traces the history of 
gas lighting in the Metropolis. In his opening sentence he acknow. 
ledges the very important part which, as was naturally to be 
expected from its magnitude and its central position, the Metropolis 
has borne in the history and development of gas lighting. He 
reminds us that as the demand for the new illuminant grew, and 
its popularity increased, Company after Company came forward 
either to supply new districts, or, more commonly, to compete with 
existing Companies, which, as is well known, at first had no defined 
areas of supply. By the processes of districting and amalgamation, 
however, the Metropolis is now in the hands of only three Com. 
panies—The Gaslight and Coke Company, the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, and the Commercial Gas Company—whose origin 
and growth are sketched. 

Dealing first with The Gaslight and Coke Company, Mr. Bur. 
dett records the early struggles of the Directors to bring the new 
undertaking to a successful issue. The Company commenced 
operations on a limited scale towards the end of 1813; and on 
Dec. 31 of that year Westminster Bridge was lighted by gas, 
‘The first mains laid,” he tells us, ‘‘ were 2 inches in diameter; 
but these were speedily found to be too small, and were replaced 
by others of larger dimensions. Now the Company have 1810 
miles of mains, 30 miles of which are 4 feet in diameter. The 
capacity of the first gasholder in Peter Street was 14,000 cubic 
feet; and in 1814 the united storeage of the three stations was 
52,000 cubic feet. Now the largest gasholder has a capacity of 
2,600,000 cubic feet; and the united storeage of the stations be. 
longing to the Company is 84,000,000 cubic feet.” The various 
applications of the Company to Parliament for additional capital 
to meet the demands of an extending business are next recorded; 
bringing the story down to 1823, when the total amount invested 
in the concern was £900,000, at which figure it stood till 1868, 
This was an eventful year in the Company’s history; for it was 
then that they obtained the Act authorizing the erection of their 
Beckton works, After absorbing no less than eight Companies 
(seven Metropolitan, and one extra-Metropolitan), the undertaking 
rose to its present eminent position as the first Gas Company in 
the world. The authorized share capital is £9,204,000, with the 
addition of £2,669,000 of debenture stock; the total income is 
upwards of £3,000,000 per annum ; and the holders of its ordinary 
stock receive 12} per cent. on their investments. The Company 
hold land to the extent of 800 acres; and their operations are 
conducted at ten stations. The bulk of raw material carbonized 
last year was close upon 1,750,000 tons, which yielded about 
18,000 million cubic feet of gas. In addition to the manufacture 
of gas, the Company, as is well-known, work up their residual 
products. They have in their service upwards of 8000 officers and 
men; their private consumers number 200,000, and the public 
lamps 47,800. The gas is distributed, as already stated, through 
1810 miles of mains, of varying sizes; the extreme western 
limit of supply, near Wormwood Scrubbs, being 15 miles distant 
from the point of manufacture. The original price charged by the 
Company for gas was 15s. per 1000 cubic feet ; now it is 2s, 9d. 

Before leaving this Company, a few particulars as to the under- 
takings absorbed by it may not be uninteresting. The City of 
London Company—established in 1814, and incorporated three 
years later, with a concession for 46 years—was amalgamated by 
an Order in Council in 1870; and its share capital is now repre- 
sented by £300,000 of “A,” and £100,000 of “‘B” (4 per cent.) 
stock. The Equitable Company was started in 1830, to compete 
with The Gaslight and Coke Company mainly for the supply of the 
West-End. It had not a very flourishing career; and at one 
time an unsuccessful attempt was made to dispose of the under- 
taking to its rival for £30,000. Eventually, however, it was ab- 
sorbed in 1871; and its capital is now represented by the “ D” 
(10 per cent.) preference stock— £300,000. The Great Central Gas 
Consumers’ Company was projected in 1848, in opposition to the 
Chartered and City Companies, to supply the City of London with 
gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. The result was a lowering of these 
Companies’ prices first to 5s. and afterwards to 4s., and the final 
absorption of the Company by the Chartered in 1870; its capital 
being represented by the ‘‘C” preference stock—£200,000. Six 
years later the Imperial—the Great Northern Company, estab- 
lished in 1817—was taken in; its capital being represented by 
£1,560,000 of the “A” stock, and the whole of the “H” 
stock—£1,300,000. In the same year the Independent Company 
—incorporated in the year 1829 with a special district of supply 
—falsified its name by going the way of the other Companies; 
the Western having joined three years previously. The Vic- 
toria Docks Company—the extra-Metropolitan Company referred 
to—was brought into the concern by an Act of 1870. The last 
amalgamation was that of the London Gaslight Company—the 
amalgamation dating from July 1, 1883; and its capital is repre- 
sented by the ‘‘J” preference stock of the United Company, 
amounting to £463,000. The London Company was established 
in 1833; the works being erected at Vauxhall, whence mains were 
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laid into the districts on either side of the Thames, in competition 
with no less than six other Companies. For a long period it was 
engaged in a ruinous warfare with its neighbours for both the 
public and the private lighting ; and, as a natural consequence, its 
operations were then carried on without very profitable results. 
However, it saw better times ; and it now shares the fortunes of— 
or perhaps we should rather say its fortunes are shared by—its 
great absorber. The Company occupied the unique position of 
having its manufacturing station on the south side of the river, 
and a large proportion of its customers on the north; and in re- 
cording this fact, it will perhaps be well to refrain from making 
any observation on the effect of this singular condition of things 
on the subsequent history of Metropolitan Gas Supply. 

We next come to the South Metropolitan Gas Company, about 
which we are told that it was founded by deed of settlement in 
1829 as a cannel gas company, for supplying many of the parishes 
of South London; but it really did not get to work until 1833. It 
was incorporated in 1842, with an authorized capital of £200,000, 
and power to increase to £250,000, either by borrowing £50,000, 
or by the issue of shares to this amount. At Michaelmas, 1853, 
districting arrangements were entered into between the several 
Companies on the Surrey side of the Thames; and these arrange- 
ments were subsequently sanctioned by Parliament. In 1869 the 
Company obtained a fresh Act, which gave them power to raise 
further capital to the extent of £250,000, with a maximum divi- 
dend of 10 per cent., and placed them under somewhat similar 
regulations to those imposed on the Chartered Company in the 
previous year. The Company first supplied gas in 1834; but they 
were violently opposed by other Companies, and, moreover, were 
unable for years to obtain access to the borough of South- 
wark. They paid their first dividend of 1} per cent. for the year 
in 1836, 2} per cent. in 1837, and 4 per cent. in 1839; gradually 
increasing to 6 per cent. in 1842. This rate, with an occasional 
bonus, was continued for some eight or ten years, when the com- 
petition of the Surrey Consumers’ Company, in 1851, 1852, and 
1853 brought the dividends in those years down to 5 per cent., to 
rise again to 6 per cent. (generally with a bonus of from 1 to 3 per 
cent.) until 1859. Thenceforward the Company paid 10 per cent. 
until the adoption of the sliding scale. In the autumn of 1883 
terms of amalgamation between this Company and The Gaslight 
and Coke Company were arranged, under which the then divi- 
dends of 13}, 114, and 12 per cent. on the “A,” “B,” and “C” 
stocks respectively of this Company were to have been secured to the 
holders by the issue to them of “‘ K”’ 10 per cent. preference stock 
and 5 per cent. debenture stock in The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. The scheme was, however, as is well known, objected to by 
the Board of Trade, and was not proceeded with. Concerning the 
present working of the South Metropolitan Company, the quantity 
of coal carbonized last year was 556,515 tons, of the total bulk of 
gas produced from which, 5297 million cubic feet were sold, yield- 
ing, at 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, about £653,000. The number of 
public lamps supplied at the close of the year was 17,051. The 
dividends paid to the various stockholders ranged from 12 to 154 
percent. This Company, like the Chartered on the north side of 
the river, has gradually extended its sphere of operations; and in 
s0 doing has absorbed four other Gas Companies—the Pheenix, the 
Surrey Consumers’, and the two Woolwich Companies. Mr. Bur- 
dett gives some particulars of these undertakings. The Phenix 
Company was established in 1816, and obtained parliamentary 
power in 1824, Its original capital was £198,000, increased to 
£387,000 by the year 1847. It was amalgamated with the South 
Metropolitan Company as from Jan. 1, 1880; and its capital is 
now represented by £1,082,000 of the ‘“‘B” stock of the United 
Company. The Surrey Consumers’ Company was founded by 
deed in 1849 as a competing Company, similar to the Great Cen- 
tral. It struggled against great difficulties at first; but it was the 
immediate cause of the districting of South London. In 1855 it 
absorbed the Deptford Company, and was itself absorbed by the 
South Metropolitan as from June 30, 1879; its capital being now 
represented by £250,000 of the ‘‘B” stock. The two Woolwich 
Companies, after about 80 years’ independent existence, were taken 
in by their larger neighbour as from Jan. 1, 1885 ; the shareholders 
a “C”’ stock in the United Company for their invested 

ney. 

The Commercial Gas Company was originally formed as a ‘‘ Con- 
sumers’ Company,” in 1836, by a number of tradesmen in the dis- 
tricts of Mile End and Whitechapel, who had become dissatisfied 
with the then existing supply of gas. They began their operations 
under considerable disadvantages, and amidst many troubles ; the 
chief of them being the determined hostility of most of the local 
authorities. The Company has from the commencement been a 
success; although, in addition to other difficulties, it had to com- 
pete for a long period with two or more rival Companies. After an 
pposition of several years, it purchased the undertakings of two 
of its opponents—viz., that of ihe Poplar Company in 1850, for the 
sum of £12,000; and the British Company, two years after, for 
£100,000, being about half the original capital. Later, in 1875, 
+ acquired by the powers of its Special Act, the undertaking of 
on Ratcliff Gas Company (incorporated in 1828 with a capital of 
. 00,000). With regard to the present working of the Company, 
he last figures available for a complete year are those for 1886, 
When 183,593 tons of coal were carbonized, producing for sale 
about 1719 million cubic feet of gas, which at 2s, 6d. and 2s, 8d. 
per 1000 cubic feet yielded £224,167. The holders of the original 
stock are now receiving 13}, and of the new stock 104 per cent. on 


their invested capital. 





The remainder of Mr. Burdett’s chapter is devoted to an account 
of the early struggles amongst the different Gas Companies, leading 
to the eventual districting of the Metropolis ; and also to a recital 
of the various attempts made by the Municipal Authorities to 
obtain control over the undertakings, and a review of the present 
state of the Metropolitan gas law. It is scarcely necessary in this 
place to refer again to the bygone days of competition—the story 
has been so frequently told. With regard to the efforts at munici- 
mg control, Mr. Burdett alludes to the unsuccessful attempt made 

y the Corporation of London in 1866 to obtain power to construct 
gas-works, in order to compete with the three Companies then 
supplying the City; and he narrates the events which culminated 
in the passing of the City of London Gas Act in 1868, under which 
the Gas Referees were first appointed, and regulations were made 
as to the price and quality of the gas. The agitation of 1874-5, 
arising out of the increase in the price of gas consequent upon the 
coal famine, is next noticed. This led to the combined action of 
the City Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1874 
to obtain parliamentary power (1) to acquire the gas undertaking, 
(2) to make and supply gas independently of the Companies, and 
(3) to subject the Companies to improved and uniform regulations— 
a movement which was by no means fruitless, as it eventuated in 
the introduction of the principle of the sliding scale, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. George Livesey. This plan was adopted by the Com- 
mercial Gas Company, who then had a Bill before Parliament ; 
and in the following year it was embodied by the Chartered and 
South Metropolitan Companies in their Acts. In 1881, when the 
latter Company applied for further powers, a proposal was made 
by the Metropolitan Board for the reconsideration of the standard 
price of 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet settled for that Company in 
1876; but in this they failed. In 1882 the Board opposed the 
amalgamation of the London and Chartered Companies. But they 
did not succeed ; though they thwarted the attempted amalgamation 
of the Chartered and South Metropolitan Companies in 1883. 

In his sketch of the present condition of the Metropolitan gas 
law, with which Mr. Burdett closes his interesting chapter, he 
explains the working of the auction clauses and the sliding scale, 
and epitomizes the provisions in regard to the formation of reserve 
and insurance funds, the audit of accounts, and the testing of the 
quality of the gas supplied. With these subjects it is not necessary 
to deal at length here. We must refer those who are particularly 
interested in these matters to the book itself, the chapter of which 
relating to gas supply will have special attractions for the student 
of the history of this great industry. 


GAS LIGHTING AND DUST. 

Ir is generally admitted that one of the most annoying and 
troublesome of the drawbacks to gas lighting in living-rooms is 
the deposit of dirt on the ceiling over the flames. So far no real 
cure of this nuisance has been attainable; although it must often 
have occurred to householders to wish, after their ceilings had 
been nicely washed and coloured, that the gas used to light the 
rooms would permit them to remain clean. Time was when this 
trouble was believed to arise from sootiness of the gas; and the 
elimination of this quality was a favourite pursuit of the unin- 
structed inventor of gas-burners. Although this well-known per- 
sonage, with perseverance worthy of a better cause, may yet be 
engaged in his elusive task, people who have really investigated 
the question know now that the trouble of grimed ceilings is not 
due to anything in the gas itself that can be removed by any pro- 
cess of filtration or purification. It is generally accepted to be 
due to the burnt dust of the atmosphere, carried up with the 
current of moist gases rising from a gas-burner as from any other 
centre of combustion, and stuck on to the ceiling. The plaster 
being porous between the laths a process of exosmosis goes on ; 
the rarefied air lying immediately underneath the ceiling passing 
through the plaster, and being replaced by cold air from the 
space above it. As the heated air which escapes in this way can- 
not take its burden of dust with it, the latter remains behind; and 
thus, in a dirty ceiling of a gas-lit apartment, the lathing is plainly 
defined by lighter lines upon the more permeable portion of the 
plastering. We have briefly repeated this well-understood expla- 
nation of the phenomenon of dirty ceilings, in order to call atten- 
tion to the important part played by dust in conjunction with gas 
lighting. Of course, gas-burners are not the only sources of ceil- 
ing contamination. They are usually the most powerful of centres 
of combustion exposed in the atmosphere of living-rooms; and 
the currents of hot dust-laden air which they send up to the ceil- 
ing are consequently more considerable than those which rise from 
lamps or candelabra, whereas the dirt from gas-burners is really 
brownish in colour. Moreover, the ceiling of a room lit by lamps 
or candles slowly but surely grows black from actual soot resulting 
from imperfect combustion, flaring lights due to draughts, &c. The 
time required to darken a ceiling at a given height above a gas- 
flame depends on the average dustiness of the atmosphere. In a 
dirty town the effect is quickly | mang: while in the country the 
same gas would be almost free from this reproach. ; 

The study of the dust, which is an invariable accompaniment of 
atmospheric air, is therefore a matter of some interest in relation to 
the problem of domestic lighting, although not to such a degree as 
in connection with sanitation and meteorology. From its im- 
portance in regard to the latter subjects, it might be said with truth 
that the elemental constitution of air, which is usually given as con- 
sisting of a mixture of oxygen with nitrogen and a little carbonic 
acid gas, should be amended by the inclusion of dust. The re- 
searches of Mr. John Aitken and others who have devoted them- 
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selves to this line of inquiry have already proved that dust is of 
vastly greater importance, taken as an element in the composition 
of air, than is the much more regarded carbonic acid. The varia- 
tion of the proportion of carbonic acid in the air of town and 
country is so slight that anyone disposed to take an exclusively 
chemical view of the question might be excused for thinking that 
one is as good for man as the other. Contemplation of the possible 
influence of dust upon the human organism—especially when com- 
plicated by considerations arising out of the germ theory of diseases 
—materially alters the case; and it does not require a deep philo- 
sophie insight to perceive that, all things being equal, air that is 
freest from dust must be preferable for most human requirements. 

The influence of dust particles in the air upon the formation of 
fogs has been well demonstrated by Mr. Aitken, who has gone 
further, and shown that the formation of rain drops is due to the 
condensation of moisture on dust-nuclei. Pursuing his researches, 
Mr. Aitken conceived the idea that if the dust particles in the air 
could be counted, a valuable guide to the causes of many pheno- 
mena connected with the atmosphere might be procured. It is 
unnecessary, and would be outside our purpose, to relate how Mr. 
Aitken set about this apparently hopeless task. His method is 
described in a paper read to the Abstract Society of Edinburgh, 
and published in Nature. The results so far obtained go to show, 
in a very striking manner, the almost inconceivable number of 
dust particles that exist in the air we breathe and burn. After a 
wet night, on Jan. 25—at a season and time of day when dust 
must be expected to be scarcest—a sample of air taken from out- 
side the house contained 521,000 particles in a cubic inch; and 
when the weather was fair, the outside air gave 2,119,000 particles 
to the cubic inch. Indoor determinations showed, as might be 
expected, an enormous preponderance of dust. Thus a sample 
taken, in a room where gas was burning, at a height of 4 feet from 
the floor, contained 30,318,000 particles per cubic inch; air drawn 
from near the ceiling of the same room, 88,346,000 particles per 
cubic inch; and the air collected over a Bunsen gas-flame, no less 
than 489,000,000 particles of dust per cubic inch. These latter 
determinations are the most interesting from our point of view. 
Mr. Aitken admits that the numbers ‘do seem very large;’’ but 
although he does not pretend to have attained absolute accuracy, 
he declares that they may be trusted as fairly correct, and at least 
represent the kind of numbers with which experimenters in this 
line have to deal. If anything, ho believes that they are under 
rather than over the mark, owing to the difficulty of handling 
dusty air without losing some of the particles. He confesses that 
it seems strange that “‘ there may be as many dust particles in one 
cubic inch of the air of a room at night when the gas is burning 
as there are inhabitants-of Great Britain; and that in 3 cubic 
inches of the gases from a Bunsen flame, there are as many particles 
as there are inhabitants in the world.” This isa capital statement 
for a lecture; but, of course, it does not elucidate the question 
much in the eyes of a student. 

The most important part of the problem seems to be, whaiis the 
reason of the enormous increase in the number of dust particles 
apparently produced by an atmospheric gas-flame? We confess 
that this part of Mr. Aitken’s disclosures appears to be the most 
difficult of all to comprehend. One can understand what sort of 
dust he had to deal with in the samples taken from a street or a 
room; and is not surprised to learn that in the latter case they are 
very much more numerous. What kind of dust is it, however, that 
is so plentifully produced by a Bunsen gas-burner? It cannot be 
the same as the other samples, because the latter could not remain 
unaltered in the heat of the flame. Are we to alter our opinion 
respecting the cause of the blackening of ceilings over gas-flames, 
and regard the flames as positive manufactories of dust? It is 
difficult to accept such a conclusion ; and we are compelled in pre- 
ference to incline to the opinion that, in Mr. Aitken’s experiments, 
products of combustion must have somehow imitated the behaviour 
of solid particles of dust. We are the more disposed to take this 
alternative, although it is not so much as hinted at by Mr. Aitken, 
from something the same experimentalist is known to have said 
with regard to the prospect of abolishing town fogs by preventing 
smoke from coal fires. Mr. Aitken has ventured to make the 
statement, in opposition to the orthodox smoke preventionists, 
that, even if coal could always be burnt smokelessly, the worst 
characteristics of fogs would still be presented, because the 
sulphurous acid of the coal would have the same condensing 
effect as solid particles of carbon upon an atmosphere surcharged 
with moisture. At least, this is the substance, if not the precise 
wording, of his contention. He seems to have forgotten it, how- 
ever, in commenting upon the result of his latest examination 
of the products of combustion of gas. The point is the more 
remarkable as it has always been understood that to burn air is a 
way to free it from dust particles. The experiment has been shown 
thousands of times with a magic lantern and a spirit lamp. The 
classical idea upon the subject is therefore widely different from 
that propounded by Mr. Aitken; and the onus of proof that he is 
right lies upon him. It is clear enough that the phenomenon of 
ceiling-darkening, which means the arrest by the plaster surface of 
countless millions of dust particles, is quite consistent with the 
presence at any time of no more dust in the ascending current 
of air from a centre of combustion than exists in the other parts of 
the room. It is the steady direction of the current upon one spot 
for many hours that produces the observed effect. That the cur- 
rent itself contains more dust than any other current of the same air 
which might be created by other means than a flame is, however, 
a debateable question. 








THE USE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AND 
NITRATE OF SODA IN AGRICULTURE. 

To all of our readers who are in the slightest degree interested 
in the production and application of ammonium compounds or 
ammonia salts, the volume lately published by Professor Fream 
of the College of Agriculture, Downton,* will commend itself. The 
world-wide reputation of the classical experiments of Messrs, 
Lawes and Gilbert places these gentlemen at the head of autho. 
rities on questions relating to agricultural chemistry; and there. 
fore if we desire to know the true position of ammonia salts in the 
agriculture of England, we should be at once inclined to seek for 
this information in the reports published from time to time from 
the laboratory at Rothamsted. But where are we to find these 
reports? This question has puzzled a good many; but we find 
the reply in the present volume. ‘The answer is,” says the 
author, ‘‘in the journals of a dozen different societies, in maga. 
zines, in parliamentary papers, and some of them in the form of 
separate memoirs.” He adds: ‘“ The difficulty experienced by the 
Rothamsted investigators in keeping their current publications at 
all abreast of their researches, effectually precludes the hope of our 
getting from Rothamsted itself any connected history of the work 
of the last half century.’’ It will hence be seen that this enormons 
amount of very valuable information founded on accurate scientific 
experiments carried on for upwards of forty years would be practi- 
cally lost to the world, partly for the reason above given, and partly 
on account of its voluminous character, if the arduous task of 
collating and condensing were not undertaken by some one of the 
very few persons who are capable of doing it. Professor Fream has 
come forward as an interpreter, and that he has done his work well 
is evident from the fact that both Sir John Lawes and Dr. J. H, 
Gilbert have accepted the dedication of the volume. Moreover, 
a short perusal soon convinces one of the excellence and succinctness 
of the information given. 

The book under notice deals with the Rothamsted memoirs treat- 
ing of the experiments on the growth of wheat, barley, and grass, 
In the original memoirs these cover some hundreds of pages. The 
information supplied on these three crops is of an extensive and 
varied character. First, the mode of experimenting is described ; 
then the effects of the soil alone and the season and climate on the 
quality and quantity of the produce are studied and iucidly set 
before the reader. J ollowing this we find the influence of mineral 
manures, of ammonia salts, ofnitrate of soda, of farmyard manure, 
of rape cake, &c., amply and practically discussed ; all sorts of con- 
ditions being taken into consideration—such as when these manures 
are used alone or in mixtures, and in varying quantities. In all 
cases the quantity of crop yielded and the mutations in its chemical 
and also in its botanical characters (whenever they are of sufficient 
importance) are noted and compared. The question of soil exlhaus- 
tion and sundry other points are duly mentioned. The information 
relating to ammonium salts and nitrate of soda is so very extensive 
and valuable that it is our intention to call our readers’ special 
attention to these points in the near future. Other useful features 
of the book are the numerous tables, with admirable digests of them 
to guide the tyro and help the initiated ; an elaborate table of con- 
tents, a copious index, and headings of sections printed in distinct 
capitals—all combining to save both time and trouble to those in 
search of information. Altogether, it is a valuable little volume. 


Tue Case of Mr. 8. Hunrer.—At the Lancaster Assizes last 
Thursday, the Grand Jury brought in a true bill in respect of each 
of the five charges upon which Mr. 8. Hunter was recently com- 
mitted by the Salford Magistrates ; but it was formally stated that 
an order had been granted for the trial of the accused to take place 
in London, as reported in the Journat last week. 

THe Manvuracture oF WrovucGut-Iron Pires iv AMERICA.— 
This industry, says the Philadelphia correspondent of Industries, 
is beginning to feel the bad effects of over-production. Within the 
last 18 months production has increased more than 100 per cent., 
and now amounts to above £4,000,000. The prosperous condition 
of the business a year and a half ago induced new parties to enter 
into it, and new mills were started at Boston, Oil City, Wheeling, 
and Pittsburgh; while the old mills increased their production 
enormously. The result is that there is not market enough to take 
up the output of both old and new mills. 

THE ProposeD Display of APPLIANCES AT THE FORTHCOMING 
Paris Exurpirion.—The Journal des Usines « Gaz for the 5th 
inst. contains the first list of subscriptions requested by the Com- 
mittee who have in hand the arrangements for the proposed dis- 
play of gas appliances at the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1889, 
of which a few particulars were given in our columns a fortnight 
since. The Paris Gas Company head the list with 80,000 frs. ; the 
Compagnie Centrale du Gaz (MM. Eugéne Lebon et Cie.) follow- 
ing with 20,000 frs., and a number of other Companies—among 
them the Imperial Continental Gas Association and the European 
and Continental Union Gas Companies—giving 10,000 frs. each. 
The total cost at present is 214,400 frs. (£8576)—a substantial 
sum for a beginning; and in publishing the first result of the 
Committee’s appeal, our contemporary does so in the confidence 
that the example of the important Companies whose names figure 
in the list will be followed by all who are interested, in what- 
ever way, in the defence of the gas industry. 





* “ The Rothamsted Experiments on the Growth of Wheat, Barley, and 
the Mixed Herbage of Grass Land.” By W. Fream, B.Sc., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
F.S.S., Professor of Natural History in the College of Agriculture, Downton, 
Salisbury, &c. London: Horace Cox; 1888 
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Tus DANISCHEWSKI HicH-Power Gas-Lamp. 

The Revue Industrielle describes and illustrates the Danis- 
cheweki high-power gas-lamp—a form of recuperative lamp which 
has not yet been introduced into England. In this appliance there 
js no burner, properly so called; the gas burning directly from the 
open upper end of the vertical gas-pipe without modification of 
any kind. The flow of gas is, of course, regulated by a governor. 
The hemispherical form of the flame is secured by the use of a 

roperly shaped block of refractory earthenware, and also by a 
suitable disposition of the air currents. It appears from the illus- 
tration that the gas inlet is from beneath, and consequently pierces 
through the hemispherical glass of the lamp. Just over the open 
end of the gas-pipe is suspended from the upper part of the lamp 
a button of iron which, being only 2 mm. above the gas-pipe, 
forcibly deflects the flame. The recuperative arrangements are 
described as being very simple; and they are contained in a cap 
over the glass, which looks very like an old-fashioned ‘‘ consumer ” 
of terra-cotta. The necessary draught for working the lamp is 
supplied by an ordinary glass chimney, fitted into the recuperative 
vortion of the arrangement. Consequently, the Danischewski is 
one of the lightest in appearance of all the various patterns of 
high-power gas-lamps. No reports of the duty of this arrange- 
ment are yet published; but our French contemporary states, 
somewhat loosely, that it is apparently as good asa Wenham or 
Cromartie light of equal consumption. As figured, it is a decidedly 
neat and workmanlike design, although nothing can, of course, be 
stated as to how well it may work in prolonged use. It is becom- 
ing more and more evident every day that the durability test is 
one of the most important factors in estimating the value of high- 
power gas-burners. 

A Luminous Heat BELow THE Rep. 

It is generally accepted that the first self-luminous appearance 
of bodies internally heated is that of dull red; the temperature 
corresponding to which is generally understood to be 525° C. or 
977° Fahr., although a slightly lower number of degrees is some- 
times assigned to the beginning of this phenomenon; Box stating 
that red becomes visible at 960° Fahr. Herr H. F. Weber now 
observes that red may not, after all, be the first visible indication 
of heat; and he declares that the carbon filaments of incandescent 
electric lamps, as well as wires of platinum, gold, and iron, give 
out what he describes as a ‘‘ grey glow,’’ which becomes visible at 
temperatures much below that of the dullest red. Gold produces 
this grey effect at 417° C., iron at 877° C., and platinum at 390° C. 
It does not appear, however, under what conditions this grey 
appearance of heat is observable, or how it is to be reconciled 
with what is commonly accepted as the gradation of colours in the 
spectrum. 

Economy For Gas-ENGINE USERs. 

Ina recent number of La Nature appears a description of an 
appliance designed by M. Ducretet for treating the waste lubri- 
cating oil of gas-engines. It is remarked that the good working of 
gas and petroleum engines necessitates a somewhat considerable 
expenditure for oil for lubricating the valves and the cylinder, 
which work at a high temperature. The very fact of their being 
able to run without continuous supervision, which is one of the 
chief reeommendations of this class of motors, depends upon the 
lubrication being regular, automatic, and abundant. The oil 
which escapes after having done duty in the engine is not suitable 
for use over again, because of the impurities which it contains, 
and must therefore be disposed of at a low price as waste. The 
apparatus of M, Ducretet is intended to prevent this loss by pro- 
viding, in connection with the motor itself, a special filtering 
arrangement worked at a high temperature, and utilizing the 
waste heat of the motor cylinder. In this way it is possible to 
recover automatically the lubricating oil as fast as it is used, and 
without any expense. ‘The filtering apparatus is fitted to the 
exhaust-pipe. This latter is surrounded, soon after it leaves the 
cylinder, by a jacketed vessel containing oil, and also enclosing the 
filter, which is thus kept warm by an oil-bath deriving its heat in 
the first place from the waste gases. The filter itself comprises a 
piston composed of filtering material maintained in a state of com- 
pression. The dirty oil is admitted into a cylinder above the 
piston, which it traverses when rendered sufficiently fluid by the 
surrounding heat. There is thus no working part in the arrange- 
ment ; the filtered oil being simply collected for use as it runs out 
of the apparatus. After many trials, M. Ducretet recommends 
pure mineral lubricating oils without admixture of any kind, as 
best for gas-engines, since they do not oxidize the metal, are un- 
altered by the explosion of gas in the cylinder, and are capable of 
being filtered and used over and over again. 


THE VALUE oF CokE IN Gas GENERATORS, 

M. Lencauchez has sent to the Revue Industrielle a short state- 
nent relative to the industrial use of coke in France, from which 
it appears that an iron-works at St. Denis burns 40 tonnes of coke 
daily in gas generators, and 20 tonnes more per day in the gas- 
generator furnaces of multitubular boilers. The refinery of M. C. 
Pay, at Paris, consumes 10 tonnes of coke per day, in gas-generator 
oe Bordeaux firms consume in the same class of furnaces 

tonnes of coke daily; and other instances are cited. It is 
stated that analysis of the gas from generator furnaces burning 
ee gives a mean fuel-value of 1210 calories per cubic metre ; 
While the gas from Siemens generators, burning coal of good quality, 





only contains 1165 calories per cubic metre. In practical working, 
it has been found that the use of coke results in an economy of 8 
per cent. in weight, 20 per cent, saving in money, and 22 per cent. 
economy of heat, taking account of the different calorific values of 
coke gas and coal (generator) gas. Besides this, according to M. 
Lencauchez, new pattern coke gas generators yield, without the 
least complication, 16 per cent. of water gas out of the 35 per cent. 
of combustible gases resulting from the gasification of the charge ; 
while gas generators of the Siemens type will only give 27 per cent, 
of combustible product. The Editor of the Revue Industrielle 
remarks that gas manufacturers as well as fuel users should bear 
in mind these valuable statements in favour of gas coke. 
Tue Zone or Maximum Intensity 1n Arc LIGHTING. 

According to the report upon arc lights of the Committee charged 
with the photometric tests of lamps shown at the last Antwerp 
Exhibition, if S equals the mean spherical luminous intensity, H = 
the horizontal luminous intensity, and M = the maximum lumi- 
nous intensity, there exists between these three quantities the rela- 


F H,M . = a 
tion S=-5 +z . This empiric formula gives in most cases values 


which do not differ materially from those determined by exact 
calculation. . The mean intensities of luminosity in each of the two 


hemispheres are fairly represented by = for the superior hemi- 


H+M 
4 
maximum intensity of light is the surface of a cone having the are 
for its apex, and generated by a plane, one edge of which coincides 
with the vertical axis of the two carbons, and the other edge 
making with this line an angle of about 50°. It is to be under- 
stood, of course, that this zone of maximum luminous intensity 
is limited to the lower area of the conical figure thus described. 
This determination applies more particularly to arc lamps supplied 

by continuous currents. 


sphere, and by for the inferior hemisphere. The zone of 


SuLpHaTEe MakinG IN Victorta.—Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, 
of Newton Heath, Manchester, have shipped one of their continuous 
stills and superheater, capable of dealing with 300 tons of ammo- 
niacal liquor per week, to the Melbourne Gas-Works (South 
Metropolitan Station). This portion of the works now being found 
by the Company to be very profitable, they are desirous of having 
it put upon the most scientific and economical system. 

InsTITUTION oF Civ ENGtneeRs.—The annual dinner of this 
Institution took place last Saturday evening in the hall of the 
Inner Temple, by permission of the Treasurer and Benchers. 
The President (Mr. G. B. Bruce) occupied the chair; and there 
were present about 250 members and their guests. The toast of 
the evening was proposed by Lord Brassey, who referred to the 
progress made by civil engineering during Her Majesty’s reign. 

An IMPROVEMENT IN Gas-Retorts.—Mr. J. B. Terrace, Engi- 
neer and Manager of the Brechin Gas-Works, after six months’ 
experimenting with an improved form of gas-retort, has found it 
to work very successfully. He slightly contracts the retort at the 
farther end, and this has the effect of allowing the carbon to come 
away whole when the retort is being cleaned; thus doing away 
with the troublesome process of cutting the carbon into two or 
more pieces before removal. The labour of cleaning the retort is 
thus much reduced; and a great deal less risk of breaking it is 
incurred than under the existing system. Another improvement 
consists in filleting the interior, to prevent coke being left when 
drawing. The improvements are to be patented. 

Tue Uriuization oF Conirery Gases.—In the Journav last 
week we referred to the successful utilization of the “blower ’’ of 
natural gas which burst on last June at the Hebburn Colliery. 
Ever since the gas made its appearance, it has necessarily been a 
source of trouble and danger; and although opinions were ex- 
pressed that it might be turned to account for the production of 
motive power, doubts were entertained as to its permanency, and 
therefore no steps were taken. These doubts, however, were dis- 
pelled, and the necessary arrangements carried out, under the 
supervision of Mr. C. A. Shute, the General Manager, with whom 
the idea of utilizing the gas originated, and upon whom has now 
fallen the distinction of being the first Colliery Manager to apply 
marsh gas as fuel. In this he has been assisted by Mr. R, Paxton 
and Mr. F. Pittock, the Engineer and the Chemist of the colliery. 
A line of 6-inch steam-pipes has been laid down to within a short 
distance of the “‘ blower” (which is situated some two miles from 
the bank), and these have been extemporized as a gas-main. On 
Sunday, the 26th ult., the gas was first lighted in the furnace of a 
new boiler, 30 ft. by 7 ft., and the usual working pressure of 70 lbs. 
per square inch raised in two hours. The fittings of the boiler are 
very simple. The gas is admitted into the front of the furnace, 
from, so to speak, a ring-shaped jet of nearly the full diameter of 
the tube; whilst 7 feet or so farther away the flame is broken by 
a specially constructed bridge of fire-brick, and so spread equally 
over two-thirds of the entire heating surface. A representative of 
the Tyneside Echo visited the mine on the afternoon of the Ist 
inst., and was afforded an opportunity of inspecting the working 
of the new process, which is in striking contrast with the old con- 
dition of things. The boiler was then doing duty with wonderful ease, 
with the gas-tap only at quarter cock; and with the pressure now 
available, the gas will easily serve the full range of four boilers. 
When this is done, it is stated that a saving will have been effected 
to the Tyne Coal Company of £3000 a year in cost and labour. 
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e ’ following figures, which are based upon the above, will b P 
Communicated Articles, to be very useful + Will be foun 
1 H.P.* = ~83000 x 60 _ 95 . uni % 
THE MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT OF HEAT. 771-69 ftlbs, = 2°©* ther. units (Ib. °F.) per hour, Mr. 
By C. J. Hanssen, C.E., of Kolding, Denmark. 1 HP.* = _ 33000 x 60 1 : fort 
: ; . : .P.* = SO XO _ = 1495 units of °C, | 
Various experimenters and theorists have determined the 1389-40 ft.-Ibs, units of heat (Ib. °C.) per hour, sig 
i i : i — 83000 x 60 , ‘ 
ve equivalent of heat; but their figures, atten = 1 HP Son TecIbar = £48°415 calories (kg. °C.) per hour, meal 
differing to a very great extent, do not agree perfectly, and thus ; 75 x 60 x 60 whic 
introduce some uncertainty into technical calculations. The 1 metric h.p. (75m. kg. per —n)= tink’ calories, cost 
figures generally used are as follows :— * Eng. h.p. = 33,000 ft.-lbs, per minute, Brin 
ieee — thermal unit (Ib. te) a = Seagenem. = 
pes calorie. . . . . (Kg.°C.) = 424m.kg. ‘ 
Regnault.—l calorie. . . . a = 435 m. kg. WATER BY RATE; GAS BY MEASURE. that 
Hirn.—lcalorie . ... . ee = 424-9 m. kg. By An OccastonaAL CoRRESPONDENT. r 
In the following calculations I will endeavour to find the correct No one can be a consumer of water for ‘‘ domestic purposes " _ 
figures ; adopting for the purpose a method which I think cannot | Without being aware of the irritating inconveniences to which he te 
be disputed. In my calculations I use the following universally | Must submit, in order to avoid having his supply cut off and him. ed 
accepted data :— self fined. He must make no change in his fittings without the som 
1 = 38-2209 feet E Sect ax §0n6TO wnt sanction of the water authority ; and the fittings must all be afte bala 
1 a 10°7642 nang 2B: : P — = anu Angas a pattern and principle of which that authority approves. And mill: 
Joub. m.=35'817 cut, ft.” Souk. ox GGMeit och. em. when all this has been fully complied with, he is held bound to a 
lkilog. = 2°2046 lbs. _,, |} 1lb. = 0°45359 kilog. permit neither leakage nor waste ; and he must use the water for ° 
Atmospheric pressure = 29°922 inches = 760 mm. of mercury. none but strictly “‘ domestic purposes.’’ The powers possessed by 00 | 
Specific gravity of mercury at 0° C. (32° F.) = 13'596. . (water. | the water authorities are, doubtless, in many instances excessive: com 
Simenghetio prossase — Besa Deda ” = = jew ad of and this is especially the case when they are exercised in an arbj. gen, 
i ~ ae in. square foot = 2116278 lbs. trary or capricious manner. But it must be admitted that, unde quir 
Freezing point of water = 0° C.=273° C. [absolute | @ rate system of charge, it is obviously necessary to check the beco 
a absolute = 32° F, = 491-4° F, tendency to indifference, as regards waste and wrongful use, which a 
Boiling sy, » = 100° C.= 373°C. ee {absolute | an unmeasured supply inevitably induces in the minds of many be 
ee ee —— = Saas = 6714 F, persons. What is now the case with water was at one time the po 
P , » Pressure = 0°2377 case with gas. Before the invention of the gas-meter (and in - 
1Eng. cub. foot of air at 0° C. = 32° F. = 491°4° some places for a long time afterwards), the charge for gas was yoo 
F. absolute, and 29922 inches = 760 mm. so much per light or burner of a certain size, for a given the 
pressure weighs . . . . . + + 0'080743 Ib. Eng. number of hours. The gas managers were then kept as anxious pee 
1 — —— A i the same temperature salinities about the state of the consumers’ fittings as the water managers ~9 
iii SERA S| 2 a : are at the present day; and the writer well remembers the haa 
The volume of air or its pressure is doubled by doubling its | gas manager of a country town, who spoke of his duties in i 
absolute temperature. those days as partly resembling those of a night policeman, sa 
To heat 1 English cubic foot of air at atmospheric pressure | because he had to go his rounds and notice whether any of m 
(29922 inches = 760 mm. of mercury) and 32° F. (0° C.) tempera- the consumers were burning gas after the allotted hour, The pro 
fue, weighing OOGOTAD Ib, 4014" F. (rom 401-¥ to gore” X. | Seperal adoption of gas-meters changed allthis; and finally de i Ep 
absolute) requires— now seen except on some antiquated sign-board, where it speaks of no! 
At constant volume— a state of me no longer mai and which has no seleilan to 7 
a . — . H . . ’ . . . j 
ee 4° F.. . = 6689561 thermal units (Ib. °F.) | oxisting arrangements. The gas-sellers’ control and interest in his ae 
0°2377 x 0°080743 Ib. x 491°4° F.. . = 9°431249 consumer ceases with the record of the meter, and the payment of _ 
. os ee a ” > fees 66 ohtn qua 
Witenes . 2741688 thermal units. the account. The consumers’ fittings may be good or bad, “ tight 
‘“ aD & gi 
. me é or ‘“‘leaky ;” but these are only questions for the self-interest of the ; 
This has served to expand the original volume of 1 cubic foot to | consumer, which usually settles them in accordance therewith, _ 
2 cubic feet, and enabled it to perform work ; and, if acting on a | ang satisfactorily as regards the public good. loss 
piston of 1 square foot area, the expanding air would move this But, as has been already indicated, it is quite otherwise with bee 
through 1 foot stroke, and perform work equal to 1 ft. x 1 sq. ft. x water, in regard to which the consumer has to be in the “ leading = 
2116°2783 lbs. = 2116°2783 foot-pounds, As this work would be | gtrings” of the local company or corporation, and must do nothing st 
the result of spending 2'741688 thermal units, it follows that the | without their consent, which is often only obtained after much _ 
mechanical equivalent of 1 thermal unit (lb. °F.) is equal to— delay, annoyance, and expense. Now the question is: Why should - 
2116-2783 pounds = __ 77.99 fo ot-pounds water, for ‘‘ domestic’ as well as “‘ trade ’’ purposes, not be sold by xe 
37416c8 ther. units ; meter? It has been said that it would not pay the seller so = of t 
‘ : : : as the present rate system. But this, if true, only suggests that 
‘ To heat 1 English cubic foot of air at atmospheric poems | the price supposed would be too low ; and that, if so, it would have fica 
(29°922 inches = 760 mm, of mercury ) and 0" o£. (32 JF .) ree mie to be made sufficient. It is obvious that there can be nothing in = 
ture, weighing 0:080748 Ib., 278° C. (from 273° to 546° C. absolute) | 4); argument. Then it is said that, under a meter system, people mg 
ween — would not only prevent waste of water, which would be a good —— - 
a i , 5 but that many would so stint their use of this prime necessary 0 
, ppd A chad C., - OTe a eS) a tah Oe sanitary interests of the community would be en- , 
0°2377 x 0°080743 lbs. x 273°C. . = 5+2395828 ss dangered. But this argument, though more plausible, is as weak rd 
is . . . . Yael iatede as the other; for it assumes that the price for water by meter mer 
‘ mes . would be so high as to make it worth anyone’s while to do more, bs 
This has served to expand the original volume of 1 cubic foot | in the way of saving, than exercise that care to prevent waste | f 
to 2 cubic feet; and, if acting upon a piston of 1 square foot area, | which everyone admits is absolutely necessary to prevent ascarcity 7 ner 
it would move this through 1 foot stroke, and perform work equal | of water much more serious in degree than that which has been § not 
to 1 foot x 1 sq. ft. x 21162783 lbs. = 2116°2783 foot-pounds. lately threatened. wh 
As this work would be the result of spending 1-5231602 units of It is scarcely conceivable that the reasonable demand of water jor 
heat (lbs. C.), it follows that the mechanical equivalent of 1 unit | consumers for meters can be for long successfully resisted. The fin 
of heat (Ibs. °C.) is equal to— comfortable self-satisfaction with the rate system which is s0 hy 
_2116°2713 Ibs. — 1389-40 foot-pounds. generally entertained by the water authorities will, no doubt, be | the 
15231602 units. difficult to upset; but the fairness of the meter system, and the ba 
To heat 1 cubic metre of air at atmospheric pressure (760 mm = utter unfairness and absurdity of the rate system, have been 80 cor 
22°922 inches of mercury) and O° C. temperature, weighing thoroughly demonstrated, that justice and common-sense must | oe 
1-29348 kilos., 273° C. (from 273° to 546° C. absolute), requires— carry the day before very long. Whatever may be the ultimate © rai 
At inate: decision in the case of The New River Company v. Cooke, there | dey 
0°1686 x 1°29348 kilos. X 273°C, . = 59°53603874 calories (Kg. °C.) | °@2 be no doubt that the desire for water-meters is rapidly develop: © de 
y ovale oe nc . «eG g. °C. ing amongst consumers; and the companies and corporations pr 
0°2377 x 1:29848 kilos. x 273°C. . = 8393663350 ,, = would be more wisely occupied in considering the kind of meter 7 fro 
Difference. . . . . 2440059476 calories, best adapted for domestic purposes than in resisting a reasonable E the 
This has served to expand the original volume of 1 cubic metre ont increasing demand that meters shall be used. 3 lov 
to 2 cubic metres, and enabled it to do work; and, if the air were We have = hand a supplemental article from the same wil the 
acting upon a piston of 1 square metre area, it would move it | tributor—on “ Cisterns and Water Measurement "’—and it w tu 
through 1 metre stroke, and produce work equal to 1m. x 1sq.m, | Probably appear next week.—Ep. J. G. L.] x, 
X 10,332°96 kilos. = 10,832°96 m.kg. As this work would be the inc 
result of spending 24°40059476 calories, it follows that the mechani- Tue Directors of the East London Water Company recommend . 
< : papa 
cal equivalents of 1 calorie (Kg. °C.) is equal to— the declaration, at their meeting to be held on the 5th prox., of pe 
e 1908806 m. kg. = 423°478 m. kg. (= 3962°889 foot-pounds.) dividend at the same rate as the last—viz., 7 per cent. per annum 5) 
24°40059476 calories. (less income-tax)—payable on the 12th of April, instead of being 
In calculating for steam-engines or for other heat-engines, the | deferred to July, as hitherto. 
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PURE OXYGEN AND REVIVIFYING GAS IN SITU. 
y A Gas ENGINEER. 

In the report presented to Messrs. Brin’s Oxygen Company by 
Mr. W. A. Valon, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. (see ante, p. 330) setting 
forth the results of practical trials of the use of pure oxygen, as 
prepared by the Company, instead of air as usually practised, 
for the revivification of oxide of iron in situ in the purifiers, 
means are afforded of forming an opinion as to the advantages 
which are thus secured. Air, it must be remembered, does not 
cost anything; but the same cannot be said of Messrs. 
Brin’s oxygen. It is therefore necessary to look to see whether 
there are any benefits secured by the use of oxygen that will 
compensate for its cost. It is rumoured, rightly or wrongly, 
that the price charged by Messrs. Brin averages about 2s. 9d. 

+ 1000 cubic feet. Mr. Valon’s report does not give any de- 
finite information as to the actual quantity of oxygen required 
in order to maintain complete revivification in the purifier. It is, 
in fact, rather a series of disjointed experiments, together with 
some general conclusions. What gas managers want to see isa 
balanced account, setting forth the results of purifying (say) 20 
million cubic feet of gas; showing on the one side the cost of 
oxygen, and on the other the saving in labour, and other benefits. 
As the experiments have extended over five months, one does not 
see any reason why something of this sort should not be forth- 
coming. Mr. Valon experimented with varying quantities of oxy- 
gen, ranging from 0°5 up to 2°75 per cent.; but if the quantity re- 
quired approaches the latter proportion, then the cost of the oxygen 
becomes an important item. Assuming, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, that the cost of the oxygen, including carriage, &c., would 
be 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, it follows that the cost of each 0°5 per 
cent. used would be 24d. per ton of coal carbonized, and 2°75 per 
cent. would cost about 1s. 2d. per ton or nearly 14d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. If the whole of the oxygen is absorbed in the purifiers how- 
ever, and it is not necessary to use an excess in order to maintain 
the complete revivification—a question which experience alone can 
decide—nothing like this quantity would beneeded. According to 
the reaction H.S + O = H,0 + 8, each cubic foot of sulphuretted 
hydrogen would require a similar bulk of oxygen for its reduction ; 
and the usual experience is that at the inlet of the purifiers the 
proportion of this impurity remaining to be removed ranges 
from 0°5 to 1°5 per cent. The proportions given by Mr. Valon ap- 
proximate to the lower of these limits. By theory, therefore 
something under 1 per cent. of oxygen should suffice, though it by 
no means follows that this is actually the case in practice. 

The experience of Mr. Valon as to the effect of oxygen on the 
illuminating power agrees to some extent with that of Mr. B. W. 
Smith,* in that a slight proportion improves it, but that as the 
quantity increases this advantage is soon lost. Commencing with 
a gas of 14°67 candle power, he finds that 0°5 per cent. of oxygen 
raises it to the extent of nearly three-quarters of a candle; that no 
loss ensues if the proportion is raised to 1 per cent.; but that 
beyond this proportion a decrease in illuminating value takes place. 
But there is this difference, that Mr. Valon’s results are more 
favourable to oxygen than those of Mr. Smith. The latter gentle- 
man found that 0°5 per cent. of oxygen only improved his gas to 
the extent of 2°41 per cent., whereas Mr. Valon claims a benefit of 
5:38 per cent. If Mr. Valon can guarantee that an excess of not 
more than 0°5 per cent. of oxygen remaining in the gas at the outlet 
of the purifiers will suffice in practice to maintain complete revivi- 
fication, he will score an important point in favour of Messrs. 
Brin’s oxygen ; but why, when according to theory not more than 
1per cent. of oxygen should suffice, did he use quantities extending 
up to 2°75 per cent ? 

Presumably by way of comparison, Mr. Valon has tried some ex- 

riments with air—using something less than the quantity required 
y theory, which would be rather more than 2} per cent. He finds 
that the residual nitrogen has the effect of reducing the illumi- 
nating power to the extent of 9 per cent. ; and this agrees with the 
observations made by Mr. Smith. Mr. 8. Penny and others have 
found that there are some counteracting circumstances, so that 
nothing like this extent of depreciation follows in practice; and 
while Mr. Valon has experienced something of this sort in connec- 
tion with oxygen, he does not appear to have been so fortunate 
when air was used. It is particularly remarkable that he does not 
find any benefit to follow the admission of the air or oxygen at the 
hydraulic main instead of at the exhauster. In this connection 
the article by Mr. S. Penny, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., contained in the 
Journal for Oct. 25 last (p. 750), may be referred to. Mr. Penny 
considers that by admitting the air at the hydraulic, a sort of car- 
buretting action takes place, and also that the use of air slightly 
raises the temperature of the purifying vessels, preventing the 
depreciation of illuminating value which occurs under ordinary 
circumstances, and that these two actions counterbalance the de- 
preciating action of the air. Mr. Valon evidently dissents entirely 
from this. Not only was there no gain in illuminating value, but 
the action both of oxygen and air on the oxide “ was considerably 
lowered ” if admitted at the hydraulic ; and he also remarks that 
the small quantity of oxygen required does not raise the tempera- 
ture of the material to any appreciable extent. 

. Mr. Valon has not apparently had any trouble in the way of 
increased back pressure, and offers some hopes of the possibility 
of making the process of purification ‘ practically continuous.” 
This is the more noticeable because when 1} per cent. of oxygen 
was used, the whole of the sulphuretted hydrogen was removed 





* See Journat, Vol. XLVI, p. 602. 











in the first purifier; and therefore the chemical action going on in 
that vessel must have been tolerably brisk. Indeed, it is rather 
surprising that, under such circumstances, no appreciable rise of 
temperature was observed. Even when only 0°5 per cent. of oxygen 
was used, more than 90 per cent. of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
was removed in the first purifier. On this head the results 
obtained by the use of air are very inferior; and they are also 
variable in a marked degree. Out of five experiments, in one case 
about 70 per cent., in three about 55 per cent., and in one only 30 
per cent. of the sulphuretted hydrogen was removed in the first 
puritier. These results are very far behind those obtained by the 
use of air at Tunbridge Wells and elsewhere. It is refreshing to 
find Mr. Valon admitting that the use of oxygen has no effect on 
the sulphur compounds; because it is almost invariably the 
custom, in the case of new processes relating to gas purification, 
to throw out the hint that one of the advantages that may be 
anticipated isa ‘‘ marked diminution in the sulphur compounds.” 
On this head it may be remarked that, although Mr. Valon employs 
tolerably high heats, his sulphur compounds are moderately low. 
When the lime purifier was not at work, they only averaged about 
26 grains per 100 cubic feet. Dr. C. Meymott Tidy recently re- 
marked that gas directors should be “ educated” to be satisfied 
with a make of 9500 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized, in order 
to keep the sulphur compounds down to 25 grains; but it is evident 
that Mr. Valon can conform to this limit without resorting to the 
Quixotic experiment suggested by Dr. Tidy. 

I now come to a remarkable statement which may, tosome extent, 
account for the superior results obtained with my gas as regards 
illuminating power. Mr. Valon says that “ there was a marked 
difference in the percentage of carbonic acid present in the gas 
whilst passing oxygen as against air, in favour of oxygen.”’ This 
point appears to me to be worthy of more extended notice. There 
1s no chemical theory to account for the presence of a small per- 
centage of free oxygen assisting in any way, either directly or 
indirectly, in the removal of carbonic acid; and in the absence of 
figures illustrating its behaviour in this respect, it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the lesser quantity of carbonic acid was 
due to some fortuitous circumstances. It is well known that the 
proportion of impurities present in the gas at the inlet of the puri- 
fiers proper varies from day to day; and it is always greater in 
the winter than in the summer. The make of gas changes—being 
about three times as rapid in the winter as in the summer; whilst 
in most cases the condensing, washing, and scrubbing appliances 
remain the same. Then there are questions of varying tempera- 
tures, of different treatment in the operations of distillation, and 
many others, all bearing on the subject. If the oxygen is really 
capable of removing an appreciable amount of carbonic acid, the 
question of its value for that purpose, as compared with lime, is 
pertinent. Further information on this point would be welcome. 

By inference we are able to arrive at some idea as to the 
proper quantity of oxygen to employ. Mr. Valon says that when 
this is attained, ‘tthe whole of the sulphuretted hydrogen is re- 
moved in the first purifier.’ According to his figures, 1°5 per 
cent. of oxygen is necessary to secure this result, or about one-and- 
a-half times the quantity required by theory. So that about 0°5 
per cent. of oxygen would go forward with the gas; and there is 
every reason to believe that this would improve the illuminating 
value rather than otherwise. 

I conclude, after perusing Mr. Valon’s report, that some positive 
benefit must be afforded by the use of oxygen, in addition to the 
saving of labour, &c., consequent upon changing the purifiers, and 
turning the oxide, before it can be successfully introduced in gas- 
works. When the question of nuisance comes in, of course a small 
extra expense will not be objected to. It appears that the cost of 
oxygen would be something like 7}d. per ton of coal carbonized ; 
and it happens that this sum approaches very closely to the whole 
purifying charges in a well-managed modern works. Many of the 
advantages claimed for it are obtainable to a greater or less extent 
by the use of air; and it remains to be proved by more extended 
experience whether the saving of purifying space, the improved 
illuminating power, and the supposed removal of carbonic acid, are 
sufficient to compensate for its extra cost. 

In freely criticizing Mr. Valon’s report, I shall not be misunder- 
stood as finding fault with the modes of procedure adopted by him, 
or as approaching in a hostile spirit the question of the use of 
oxygen. My object in writing this communication is rather, by the 
promotion of a free discussion, to elicit further information on a 
subject which seems, especially after the interesting particulars 
given by Mr. Valon respecting his experiences on a practical scale, 
to have “ something ”’ in it. 








Private Britt LeGistation.—The First Lord of the Treasury 
has a notice on the paper of the House of Commons for the ap- 
pointment of a Joint Committee of the Lords and Commons to 
examine into the present system of Private Bill Legislation. 

Deatu or Mr, RAvENHILL, oF Dover.—Mr. Ravenhill, who it 
may be remembered, was compelled about 18 months ago to relin- 
quish the management of the Dover Gas-Works owing to severe 
mental affliction, died on Monday last week. 

Brrmincuam Corporation Estimmates.—The estimates of the 
receipts and expenditure of the various spending departments of 
the Birmingham Corporation came before the Council at their 
meeting last Tuesday. Of the total sum required, it is estimated 
that £25,000 will be furnished by the Gas Department, and £2000 
by the Water Department. 
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Cechnical Record. 


FUEL GAS AND INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHTING. 

In recent numbers of our American contemporary Light, Heat, 
and Power, Mr. C. M. Lungren, C.E., has been discussing the 
above-named subjects. Although the questions dealt with by the 
writer relate specially to the conditions of gas supply in the United 
States, his remarks will, we think, have an interest for those who 
are engaged in the gas industry on this side of the Atlantic; and 
therefore we reproduce them. The first article, in which the author 
considers the economy of incandescent gas lighting, is as follows :— 


The question whether gas companies should undertake to supply 
electric lighting or not is one which mainly turns upon the possi- 
bilities of fuel gas and incandescent gas lighting. If it shall appear 
that, with one set of distributive apparatus, gas companies can 
respond to the growing demand for gaseous fuel, and at the same 
time furnish, through the medium of fuel gas, a light superior to 
that now given, it would seem that there could remain but little 
inducement to supply electricity. If it should further appear that 
incandescent gas-lights, operated by fuel gas, will prove to be 
the cheapest of all artificial illuminants, the inducement would 
wholly disappear. To reach the conclusion that the future of the 
gas industry lies in the direction of fuel gas and incandescent gas 
lighting, it must, of course, be shown, beyond peradventure, that 
a fuel gas can be made and distributed at a price that will enable 
the consumer to use it for fuel purposes, and that will offer a sufli- 
cient return to the gas maker; and, further, that the incandescent 
gas-light is a practical apparatus for the purpose. It is, perhaps, 
too early to answer these questions decisively in the affirmative ; 
but those who have studied the most closely the questions involved, 
and who have had the most experience in the experimental work 
relating to the subject, have the greatest confidence that they will 
be so answered, Mr. M‘Millin, in his recent able paper,* has called 
renewed attention to the subject of fuel gas, and has set many 
people thinking about it in a serious way, as a probable present 
realization, rather than a hope for something at a future time. 

The subject is now in a fair way of receiving the careful attention 
not alone of technologists, but of those who will be prepared to 
demonstrate the practicability* of a manufactured fuel gas on a 
commercial scale ; and it may reasonably be expected that, in the 
course of a few years, many of the questions which are now specu- 
lative will be definitely settled by the test of experience. The in- 
candescent gas-lamp has yet to prove its utility, and its ability to 
meet the manifold requirements for artificial light ; but it may be 
confidently asserted that it will be able to do this. Doubtless 
there will be difficulties to surmount; but that these will be over- 
come, and that there will be evolved a thoroughly practical appa- 
ratus, I, for one, am fully persuaded. 

Just how practicable a system of fuel gas and incandescent gas 
lighting will prove to be, as a commercial undertaking, can, of 
course, be determined only by experience. But from the data 
available, it will perhaps be possible to form a tolerably correct 
estimate of the conditions with which the system will have to 
comply, and the character and extent of the market which it may 
make for itself and securely hold against all comers. I propose, 
therefore, to consider what will be required of fuel gas by the con- 
sumer from an economic point of view, and how fully the gas 
maker will be able to meet these requirements. 

Preliminary to the discussion of fuel gas itself, it has seemed to 
me desirable to inquire how the incandescent fuel-gas light will 
compare with other forms of artificial lighting, both in the matter 
of expenditure of energy per unit of light, and in its cost to the 
consumer, with a view of determining its economic place, and 
hence its desirability as an illuminant. I shall confine the com- 
parison to the results obtainable with fuel gas, as it is a matter of 
very little moment what results are obtained with a mixture of 
illuminating gas and air—first, because the significance of the in- 
candescent gas-light lies wholly inits value in making theuniversal 
distribution of fuel gas economically practicable; and, secondly, 
because it would be useless to distribute a high-cost gas, even if 
the object were simply to furnish light, when a gas of low cost 
would doequally well. I shall assume, for the purpose of this com- 
parison, a fuel gas having a heating value of 8000 heat-units, anda 
specific gravity which will give 24 cubic feet to the pound; and 
also that the incandescent lamp yields four candles to the foot. 

This gas will be an uncarburetted water gas; and if well made 
will have about the above-named heating capacity. The candle 
power assumed for the incandescent lamp is one that can without 
great difficulty be reached, and will very possibly be surpassed in 
practice. On the basis of these figures, 1 cubic foot of the gas will 
have a heating power of 336 heat-units; at four candles to the 
foot, this will represent a heat expenditure per candle of 336 + 4 = 84 
heat-units. At 50c. per 1000 cubic feet the cost to the consumer 
of a 20-candle light, exclusive of that of the renewal of the incan- 
descing material, will be 0°25c. an hour; or, to state it somewhat 
differently, the consumer will get 80 candles distributed in four 
centres for 1c.an hour. The renewal of the incandescent mate- 
rial will not exceed 50c. for 1000 hours, which is ordinarily a 
year’s burning. The maximum price at which a fuel gas of this 
heating power can be sold cannot well be more than 50c. per 1000 
cubic feet. Once established the large demand will in all pro- 





* The paper here referred to was one read by Mr. M‘Millin at the last 
meeting of the American Gaslight Association, and abstracted in the 
JouRNAL for Dec. 6, 1887 (p. 1010). 





bability enable the price to be lowered. Taking 25c. per 100 
cubic feet as the lower limit, the consumer would then get 160 
candles distributed in eight centres for lc. an hour. If in this 
the cost of renewing the incandescent material at 50c. for 1009 
hours’ burning is included, there would be obtained in the first 
case 663 candles for 1c. an hour, and in the second 133} candle 
for the same amount. 

Comparing this with the incandescent electric lamp, it will }, 
found that, both in the matter of cost and the expenditure of ener 
the incandescent gas-light is superior. The energy expended jy 
the filament of an incandescent electric lamp, to produce any given 
amount of light, is accurately determinable. It is the product of 
the current by the electrical pressure, or the square of the current 
by the resistance of the filament. According to the tests of the 
Commission of the Paris Electrical Exhibition in 1881, the expen. 
diture of energy in the filament of an Edison 16-candle lamp jg 
60°16 watts, or a trifle over 0°08 English horse power. This jg 
equal to 158,400 foot-pounds, or 205 heat-units per hour. The 
expenditure per candle per hour is, therefore, 205+16=128 
heat-units. The incandescent electric lamp is therefore an ex. 
tremely efficient instrument for converting heat into light. How 
it compares with the incandescent gas-light in this respect we have 
no means of knowing, as we cannot well determine just how much 
of the heat supplied in the latter case is utilized in the production 
of light. In order, however, to get this expenditure of 12'8 heat. 
units per candle to the filament, it is necessary to make a very 
much larger heat expenditure. The highest result claimed by 
any of the incandescent electric light manufacturers is, I believe, 
ten lamps of 16 candles each, maintained in the system for each 
actual horse power applied to the dynamo. Allowing that this 
can be done, then there is used 3 lbs. of coal per horse power; 
and if the coal has a theoretic heating value of 13,000 heat. 
units per pound, it appears that, in order to expend 12°8 heat. 
units in the filament per candle, there must be expended at the 
generating dynamos 39,000 + 160 =243°75 heat-units. If illu. 
minating gas be substituted for the coal, there will be required 
25 cubic feet per hour to produce an actual horse power. Or. 
dinary coal gas will have a heating capacity of 650 heat-units 
per foot. The expenditure will, therefore, be 650 x 25 = 16,250 
heat-units for 160 candles, or 16,250 +160 = 101°56 heat-units 
per candle per hour. Operated with any kind of fuel gas, the 
heat expenditure will be the same. 

It thus appears that the expenditure of energy in the twc kinds 
of illuminants above considered stands in the relation of 84 
to 101 on the best showing of electricity, and as 84 to 243 
when coal is used. In the matter of cost, with fuel gas at 
50c. per 1000 cubic feet, the consumer must get five 16-candle 
lamps for 1le.; and with fuel gas at 25c. per 1000 cubic feet, he 
must get ten. Is there any possibility of electricity ever ap- 
proaching these figures? Could it ever be done with fuel fur. 
nished free? In comparing the two forms of lights, it is not neces- 
sary to take into account the renewal of the incandescent material, 
as the expense of this, in the case of the electric light would be, 
if anything, greater than that for incandescent lighting. 

In comparing the incandescent gas-light with illuminating gas 
burned in ordinary batswing burners, average coal gas may be 
taken as having a heating power of 650 heat-units per foot; and as 
giving 18 candles for 5 cubic feet consumption per hour. This heat- 
ing value is somewhat below that given by Mr. M‘Millin; but itis 
probably not far from the average gas. The candle power is pro- 
bably somewhat high for a gas of this heat value; but I prefer in 
such comparison to overvalue rather than undervalue it, and will 
therefore let it stand. The heat expenditure per candle is therefore 
650 + 3°6 = 180 heat-units. To be as cheap as the incandescent 
light with fuel gas at 50c. per 1000 cubic feet, it must furnish 66} 
candles for 1c. This will require 18} cubic feet, which is at the rate 
of 54c. per 1000 cubic feet. Anilluminating water gas of a candle- 
power one-third higher would have a heat-value of about 25 per 
cent. greater, and would therefore make a somewhat better show- 
ing. The comparison in this case is properly made between the 
cost of the incandescent light, including that of the incandescent 
material, and the cost of the illuminating gas alone, as there is no 
further cost in the latter case. 

If the gas be burned regeneratively, double the candle power pet 
foot may possibly be obtained. Considerably higher results than 
this have been claimed; but those who have had most experience 
in regenerative gas lighting on its experimental side know that itis 
very questionable whether even this could be maintained in practice 
in a lamp small enough to be suitable for a chandelier. Further, 
the increased trouble and the greater amount of radiant heat from 
such lamps would very largely preclude their use on chandeliers. In 
large lamps hung high and provided with efficient governors, the 
troubles that would appear in the small ones are not experienced. 
Taking, then, the even figures of 9 candles to the foot as the 
best result to be expected from 18-candle gas, the regenerative 
lamp would require an expenditure per candle of 650 —- 7 = 9% 
heat-units. To be as economical as the incandescent lamp, the gas 
must be sold at 87c. when fuel gasis 50c. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
comparison here is directly on the basis of the light furnished, 8 
the cost of glasses and renewal of parts of the lamp would very 
probably equal the cost of the incandescent material. 

There remains to be considered the kerosene lamp. Largely 48 
this apparatus is in use, there appear to be no reliable data upon 
the relation of candle power to consumption. With the appear: 
ance of the high-power kerosene burners of recent years, there has 
been developed a recklessness of statement as to candle power 
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which finds place in no other field of artificial lighting, with the 
possible exception of that of the arc electric light. As near as can 
be ascertained, the best forms of kerosene burner will give a light 
of 30 candles with a consumption of a quart of oil in eight hours. 
This gives 960 candles per gallon. I have not been able to obtain 
any exact data on the heating power of ordinary lamp kerosene ; 
put placing it at 25,000 heat-units to the pound and 7lbs. to the 
gallon, the expenditure per candle is 175,000 + 960 = 182 heat- 
units. At 15c. per gallon, there is obtained 960 + 15 = 64 candles 
for 1c. At 12c. per gallon (which, I believe, is the lowest price at 
which a safe lamp oil can be bought), the result is 80 candles for the 
same amount. In a comparison between kerosene and the incan- 
descent gas-light, the cost of the incandescent material may be neg- 
lected, as this will be set off by that of chimneys and wicks. It 
thus appears that, at the price at which kerosene is ordinarily 
bought by the householder, the incandescent gas-light is superior 
in economy, while it is equal to it at the minimum price at which 
kerosene can be obtained. But this is at the maximum price of 
fuel gas—that is, 59c. per 1000 cubic feet. At 25c. per 1000 cubic 
feet, the incandescent gas-light easily distances this cheapest of all 
present illuminants. 
Tabulating the results obtained, the account stands as follows :— 
Expenditure of Energy per Hour for Production of One Candle of Light. 
Heat-Units per a per Heat-Units per 
oot. 


Light. Candle. Pound. 
Incandescent gas . . 84... . . . . 8386. . . 8,000 
Incandescent electricity 243 coal as fuel a a“ 

” ” ai as fuel _ _ 
Coal Gas. . oem 650 . . 22,750 
9 7 8 © 8 © ” ” ” 
Kerosene. - - - - 182... . oo. - 25,000 


Cost to the Consumer. 
Candles for lc. Price per 1000 Price per 1000 
Sub. Ft. 


Light. per Hour Candles Cc 
Incandescent gas . 80 without incandescence ) 50 
z i 663 with incandescence . | - 
ea » 160 without incandescence } 95 
” ” 133 with incandescence .} — we 
Incandescent electricity 80 - 10}c. — 
2 9 Be is ee cs. «6 o OM _ 
Coal gas . 663 18-cand. bats. burner. — 4c. 
fa 13% - ~ » -o 27c. 
a gg . 80 18-cand. regen. lamp. — 87c. 
Yrs Fe * 160 ” ” oo-— 43%c. 
Price per 
Gallon. 
Kerosene .. . Se ee ee l5e. 
a “st 5% ° 12c. 


ay : ua 

It appears from these figures that at the maximum price at 
which a fuel gas of the assumed heat-value can be sold, an incan- 
descent gas-light, fulfilling the two requirements of four candles to 
the foot and a cost of 50c. a year for the incandescing material, 
would be as cheap as kerosene at the lowest figure ; while any gain 
in the stipulated candle power or decrease in the price of the gas 
would give it the position of the cheapest of all artificial lights. It 
should be borne in mind that the possibility of furnishing a light 
at this extremely low cost is directly dependent upon the fuel 
feature of the distributed gas. A fuel gas can be supplied to the 
consumer at 50c. per 1000 cubic feet, not simply because its 
first cost is low, but because it can be furnished in enormous quan- 
tities. It is questionable whether any gas can be sent out for 
lighting alone at this price, and pay a fair commercial return, even 
if the gas in the holder is without cost to the company. Gas com- 
panies furnishing fuel gas and the incandescent gas-light are pro- 
viding two prime desiderata in the household—light and heat. The 
competency of any competing system must be judged by its ability 
to provide something for which there is an equally large and con- 
tinuous demand. An electric system can only furnish light and 
power; and by no conceivable extension of the demand for power 
can it become equal to that for heat in the household, which is the 
great centre of consumption. Any system, therefore, which is able, 
through the medium of one set of distributive apparatus, to furnish 
light and heat, has an economic advantage over any system which 
can furnish light and any other one thing whatsoever. So long as 
the conditions of existence remain even approximately as they are 
at present, the demand for light and heat will continue to bea 
primal one ; and those who minister to it may rest assured that, 
whatever the surprises of the future, they have nothing to fear. 

At the meeting of the Liverpool Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, last Wednesday, Mr. T. Fletcher, F.C.S., gave 
a demonstration of the application of some new gas-heating 
appliances, devised by himself for workshop emergencies; one of 
the feats of the evening being the fusion of a large hole in a plate 
of j-inch thick wrought iron, in a few seconds, without prepara- 
tion, and with apparatus which could be carried by a man up aladder 
and used in any position. In the discussion which followed the ex- 
periments, the very serious point was raised that with such apparatus 
as Mr. Fletcher had exhibited and used, a burglar-proof safe no 
longer exists, as it is simply a question of minutes to fuse a hole, 
large enough for a man to enter, in any wrought-iron or steel door 
in existence. The apparatus was devised by Mr. Fletcher for 
works repairs, and was noisy in action; but, as he explained, it 
could be made silent, and small enough to carry in a hand-bag. 
This is a serious matter for bankers and others who have valuable 
property ; and one which will have to be taken up at once by the 
safe and strong-room makers. Mr. Fletcher states, however, that 
the present danger is possibly not so great as it appears, owing to 
the fact that the apparatus necessary to manufacture and prepare 
the silent arrangement is both costly and large. 





EFFECT OF SEA WATER ON PORTLAND CEMENT. 
In the Journat last Tuesday we briefly referred to the paper 
read by Mr. H. Faija, M.Inst.C.E., on the above-named subject, 
at the meeting of the Society of Engineers on the previous even- 
ing. The author referred to the failure of certain concrete work 
at the Aberdeen Graving Dock, and alluded first to the several 
published reports ascribing the failure to the chemical action of the 
sea water on the cement. After pointing out that Portland cement 
has been used in marine works for 40 years, and that until now 
any failures that may have occurred have never been traced or 
ascribed to the chemical action of the sea on the cement, the 
author gave a general description of the work carried out at Aber- 
deen, embodying extracts from the reports of Mr. Smith, Professor 
Brazier, and Mr. Messent, descriptive of the manner in which the 
cement was used, the specification to which it was supplied, and 
the argument on which their theory is based—which is, briefly, 
that the magnesia precipitated from the sea water enters into and 
becomes a compound part of the cement, thus destroying it. The 
presence of magnesia in cement was then considered, and the 
reason explained why it is deleterious when in excess; but the 
magnesia as precipitated from the sea water was shown to be in a 
very different condition to magnesia when it is incorporated in a 
cement in course of manufacture. The result of a large number 
of experiments, comparing the behaviour of cement when gauged 
in sea water and when gauged in fresh water, the analyses of the 
cements before and after gauging, and of the scale on the surface, 
together with the scum and sediments in the waters in which the 
cement had been placed, were given. The specification and the 
analysis of the cement used at Aberdeen were then considered, and 
it was pointed out that, though such a specification was not antago- 
nistic to the production of a good cement, there was nothing in it 
which ensured a good and sound cement being delivered, and it 
was suggested that one or other of the methods now known for deter- 
mining the soundness of a cement should in all cases be used; the 
author being of opinion that, given that a cement is well ground and 
is proved sound, it will, in nearly all cases, be strong enough for any 
purpose for which it is likely to be used. The concrete at Aberdeen 
was used in what is called a “ plastic’ form—i.e., it was allowed 
to partially set, and was then broken up and placed in position. 
The danger of using cement in this manner was shown, and the 
results of several experiments given, proving that under certain 
conditions the cement never re-sets. ‘The conclusions arrived at 
were that sea water has no deleterious chemical action on a sound 
and properly used Portland cement; and that the failures at Aber- 
deen must be attributed to some other cause—either to an inherently 
bad cement having been used, or to the injudicious use of it in a 
plastic form. 


At last Tuesday’s meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
the monthly ballot resulted in the election of 6 members and 17 
associate members ; among the former being Mr. James Wilson, of 
the Greenock Water Trust. 

Accorp1nG to Money, the House-to-House Electric Light Supply 
Company failed to find a sufficient number of believers in the 
practicability of their system to make a public allotment. The 
public subscriptions were returned, although it is understood that 
the syndicate have made an allotment among themselves. 

Tue Brussels Correspondent of Industries states that the Society 
of Belgian Gas Engineers are raising funds for a permanent exhi- 
bition of gas lighting and heating appliances, which will be on a 
larger scale than that promoted by the municipal authorities. He 
says it is proposed that experiments should be made with new in- 
ventions; but, as at present arranged, it is doubtful whether this 
portion of the scheme will prove a success, as inventors and makers 
of special apparatus may not care to submit their productions to 
the judgment of possible rivals. A new gas-lamp is being intro- 
duced, consisting of the following parts :—A regenerator carrying 
the burner and distributing the hot air both inside and outside the 
flame ; a burner of the Argand type connected with the gas-supply 
pipe; the framework of the lamp, carrying the chimney ; and a globe 
which is fastened to the regenerator so as to prevent the admission 
of cold air from outside. It is claimed that its efficiency is higher 
than that of regenerative gas-lamps with inverted flame. 

At a recent meeting of the King’s College Engineering Society, 
a paper on ‘* Water and Water Supply ” was read by Mr. Schwartz. 
The author discussed the chemical and physical constituents of 
water; dealing with the impurities which produce disease. With 
regard to the purifying action of the open tlow of water in rivers, 
aqneducts, &e., and the percolation through soil and rock to deep 
wells, he said that in this way water is purified from all dead 
organic matter, but not from living forms. Diseases are conveyed 
through water by bacteria, which can be partially destroyed by 
boiling the water; but boiling does not kill the spores. Corrosive 
sublimate is the only universal germ destroyer. These germs not 
only produce disease themselves, but they contaminate the water 
chemically by the production of non-living substanccs which are 
highly poisonous. Another source of impurity is the contamination 
by metals, which is much more easy to deal with than the other. 
The author pointed out the advantages of collecting rain-water 
from the roofs of houses, and described an ingenious arrangement 
for allowing the first portion of the rainfall, containing the dirt 
from the roof, to escape, while the purer water is collected in a 
reservoir. He then proceeded to discuss the subject of natural 
springs and wells ; and, in conclusion, gave a short history of the 





London Water Supply. 
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Register of Patents. 


Gas, alae attire J., of Cardiff. No. 2368; Feb. 15, 1887. 
L » x 
This invention relates to improvements in engines driven by gas, steam, 
petroleum, &c., and relates chiefly to the construction and operation of 
the piston whereby it is moved, by the explosion of gas or otherwise, 
forward and backward within the cylinder along either a straight or 
screw-like path, and so imparts to the shaft a rotary motion. The shaft 
is fixed laterally, but is free to rotate; and it receives the revolutionary 
motion from an arm or stud keyed upon it, which is worked by a spiral 
groove sunk in the internal surface of the piston. 
Gas-Burner Recuator.—Walker, C. M., of Dulwich. No. 2976; 
March 16, 1887. [6d.] 
The patentee proposes to place between the upper and lower halves of 
a burner-body one or more leaves of asbestos paper or other flexible 
material, so that at the normal pressure a given quantity of gas passes 
by the loosely lying leaves, and so to the burner; but an increase of 
pressure will press the leaves closer together, and more tightly cover the 
outlet, and so reduce the passage, and cause a reversal in the action. 


Fiexrste Gas-Tupinc.—Sugg, D. W., of Westminster. No, 5085; 
April 5, 1887. [6d.] 

The patentee proposes to obviate the great disadvantage of the use of 
ordinary flexible gas-tubing—the permeation of the gas through the 
rubber material—by lining the tubing, after it has been fitted with spiral 
wire (as hitherto), with lead pneumatic tube, which may be soldered to 
the nozzles, and so prevent any passage of gas between it and the outer 
casing of indiarubber. 


Gas-Enoines.—Johnson, J. Y.; communicated from La Société des 
Tissayes et Ateliers de Construction Diederichs, of Paris. No. 5095; 
April 5, 1887. [8d.] 

In this engine the residual heat resulting from each explosion and 
compression of the gas is made available for igniting the next charge 
of gaseous mixture admitted to the cylinder, by means of a metallic 
cap or capsule placed in the working cylinder or in a chamber com- 
municating with the cylinder, and supported by a flange embedded in 
mineral or fire-proof material in a suitable gland fixed in the side of 
the chamber. The capsule projects into the interior of the chamber; 
and is partially surrounded by a screen of metal, perforated with 
holes protected by wire gauze, in order to prevent the passage of 
flame. The place enclosed by the screen is in free communication at 
the moment of the explosion, by the momentary removal of a cover 
operated by any suitable moving part of the engine. This cover is also 
perforated with holes protected by wire gauze. In order to start the 
engine, the capsule is heated by a jet or blowpipe applied from the 
exterior, after which the waste heat resulting from the combustion and 
compression of the gases maintains the capsule at a sufficiently elevated 
temperature to enable it to ignite the succeeding charges when brought 
in contact with it by the action of the engine in intermittently removing 
the cap already described. The capsule is made of any material (such 
as platinum, iron, or copper) capable of absorbing and retaining the ne- 
cessary amount of heat under the requisite conditions. 


MEasvRING THE FiLow or Water 1n Prres.—Deacon, G. F., of Liverpool. 
No. 5187; April 7, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to apparatus for measuring the flow of water in 
pipes, by means of a disc diaphragm moving in a truncated hollow cone ; 
the cone being so connected with (say) a water-main that the water 
passing through the main will flow through the hollow cone from the 
smaller towards the largerend. The disc fills, or partly fills, the smaller 
end of the hollow cone; and is capable of moving in the direction of the 
axis of the cone towards the larger part of it, so as to leave an annular 
water-way increasing in sectional area as the disc recedes from the 
position in which it fills the cone. The general arrangement of such 
apparatus is fully described in the patentee’s previous specifications— 
No. 937 of 1873, No. 4264 of 1873, and No. 105 of 1879. 














Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of a differentiating meter constructed 
according to this invention ; fig. 2 is a detail of the upper gear. 

According to the present invention for measuring the flow of fluids in 
pipes, the tapered fluid-way A is placed in the body of the apparatus, 
with its larger end uppermost. The disc C, when in its zero position, is 
at the smaller end of the cone A, and fills, or partly fills, that end. The 





disc C constitutes a weight, or is directly weighted; and when water 
flows, it is pushed up by the pressure on its under side (due to the 
velocity of the water), and the annular space between the cone and the 
diec increases as the disc is moved upwards. The inlet D and outle 
D! of the body B, and their sockets or flanges, are arranged opposite one 
another ; and the tapered water-way A is secured to an annular diaphr 

E. The body is provided with upper and lower covers F and I'l; the 
upper opening of the body being of such a size as to permit of the cone 
A being passed through and secured to its seat. A valve is provided jp 
the cover F!, through which the bottom of the apparatus can be scoured 
of any earthy deposits that may accumulate in the lower part. The 
clock drum a, pen or pencil, and other differentiating mechanism or gear, 
are secured tu and arranged above the cover F. The disc C is provided 
with a guiding stem projecting above and below it. The lower guide, in 
which the lower stem works, consists of a tube formed on vanes cast to 
a parallel portion of the tapered water-way A. The upper stem of the 
disc works in a guide-bearing in the top cover F, when the disc is high 
up in the tapered water-way. The clock is arranged within the drum A, 
as described in patent No. 105 of 1879; and causes the drum with its 
diagram to revolve. The upper centre of the spindle of the drum works 
in a bearing secured to the standard I; and it can be thrown up 
(as in fig. 2) so as to admit of the drum being readily removed. The 
marking-pen b and the disc C are connected together by a wire, the 
upper connection of which is made to the pen-carrier K; while the lower 
end is connected to the end of the disc stem. To put the requisite 
amount of tension upon the wire, a small counter-balance weight L 
is suspended by a cord passing over a pulley. The pen is guided 
vertically by wires M, fixed to bosses on the standard I. When the free 
surface of the water is not much above the top of the meter body, the 
neck X is elongated so as to project above the water, and thus remove 
the necessity for a stuffing-box. 

With respect of the integrating mechanism, says the patentee, it is 
to be observed that the indications of an ordinary integrator, recording 
quantities varying in arithmetical ratio, would only be applicable to the 
central parts of the cone, and not to those portions nearest the ends 
thereof, where the volumes passed are not directly proportional to the 
spaces moved through by the discs, Such an integrator of arithmetical 
ratios may be applied to the body of the meter above described, in lieu 
of, or in addition to the differentiating mechanism, and may be con- 
structed as follows :—A long tooth pinion is provided, gearing with and 
actuating acommon counter. On the same axis as the pinion, and fixed 
thereto, is an integrating wheel, which traverses a radial line of a plain 
disc, driven at a constant rate by clockwork in such a manner that its 
axis is parallel with the radialline. The wheel is adjusted to stand at the 
centre of this plain disc when the meter disc C is at its zero position ; and, 
under these circumstances, the wheel receives no motion from the 
revolving plain disc. But when it is moved by the motion of the meter 
disc C to any other position along the radial line of the revolving plain 
disc, it receives rotation therefrom, directly proportional to the distance 
traversed by the meter disc, which is equal to the distance travelled by 
the integrating wheel from the centre of the plain dise. And so the 
revolutions of the counting mechanism, actuated by the integrating 
wheel, will be proportional to the volume passing at each instant. 
Recenerative Gas-Lamps.—Thompson, W. P.; communicated from 

J. P, Gouldson, J. K, Royal, and F. Schoenberner, of Berlin. 
No. 158; Jan 4, 1888. [8d.] 

The object of this invention is to obviate one of the drawbacks to 
certain of the regenerative gas-lamps at present in use—viz., that as 
soon as the feed of gas to the burner is increased by a rise of pressure 
in the tubes, the air supply proves insufficient to produce perfect com- 
bustion, the flame burns yellow, and a large percentage of gas passes 
the lamp unconsumed. 

















In order to perfectly consume the gas fed to the lamp, even when the 
ordinary supply is exceeded, the walls of a conical casting A (which 
serves as an air-heating arrangement for leading heated air to the flame) 
are provided with a number of perforations S, so as to lead a portion of 
the air supply into the chamber X, above the deflector ring D. This 
conical casting forms an air-heating chamber C, and is, at its lower end, 
provided with a flange for spreading the flame, or else a tube B is inserted 
in the casting, and surrounding the gas-supply-pipe G. so as to divide 
the air-heating chamber into two parts—the inner compartment leading 
the heated air on to the conical ring E immediately above the burner, 
while the air from the outer compartment is led more towards the 
periphery of the flame and also further up into the chamber X. In 
ordinary cases (where the gas supply is not excessive) the flame will 
reach somewhat beyond the deflector D; but should an excess of gas 
be inadvertently fed to the lamp, the flame can play up into the chamber 
X, where so much air is present that the surplus gas is consumed, The 
lower edge of the tube B is constructed with a flange—provided in 
order to secure a correct feed of air to the flame. A deflector rib can 
also be cast on to the casting A, to check the too rapid flow of any excess 
of gas, and force the same to mingle with the heated air issuing from 
the perforations. The upper part of the lamp is closed with the excep- 
tion of the tubular ways F for leading off the hot products; so that air 
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flowing in between the lower edge of the bell-shaped sheathing and the 
globe holder H. will pass into the chamber I around the tubes F, then 
through the orifices K into the chambers C, and from thence to the flame 
and into the space X. 

The burner L is made from soap-stone, and is provided with a flange 
for receiving the deflecting conical ring E, which is firmly held in place 
between the flange and the edge of the supply-pipe G, when the burner 
js screwed. home, The lower part of the burner forms a kind of gas 
chamber—being usually about three times the diameter of the supply- 

ipe. The burner perforations are directed upwards; so that the gas 
from the supply-pipe will flow nearly vertically through the perforations, 
and impinge against the conical ring deflector E, and thus be equally 
distributed over its entire surface before the gas mixes with the heated 
air from the heating device. ’ 


Maxvracture oF Gas.—Meeze, A. G., of Redhill. No. 8679; June 16, 


1887. [8d.} 


The principal objects of this invention, says the patentee, are to im- 
rove the method of treating the products resulting from the destructive 
distillation of coal in the ordinary process of making coal gas, and to 
construct an arrangement of apparatus whereby such improvements 
may be carried into practical effect with the least possible departure 
from standard models of construction adopted by existing gas-works, 
and approved by the common practice of gas engineers. 
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steam, and at the later stage (when the distillate is impoverished) to be 
enriched by the oil gas, 

In the illustration is shown, in longitudinal section, a through retort, 
by means of which the invention can be carried into practical effect. 

A is the retort, provided with a dividing bridge a. In one end is 
placed the coal for distillation ; and in the other there is an “ ingression 
pipe” or internal retort B, projecting from the cover G of the outer 
retort A. The cover end of the pipe is surrounded by a steam super- 
heater O, attached to the retort cover. The pipe B is open at both ends ; 
and is supported by deflectors D—flat rings filling the retort, and carry- 
ing concentric therewith circular discs equal in diameter to the inner 
diameter of the ring. The pipe B is provided internally with similar 
deflectors d; and its outer end is closed by an injector E, attached to 
the retort cover. This serves to inject steam, or steam and oil, into the 
retort. The pipe e is for the admission of petroleum or similar oil to 
the injector E ; and F is the ascension-pipe. 

The coal having been placed in the retort, and the lid GI secured in 
place, the distillation begins ; and superheated steam is admitted from 
the injector E through the pipe B. The destructive distillate in contact 
with this steam then passes off through the deflectors or auxiliary heat- 
ing surfaces D, by means of which both become thoroughly thermolyzed 
and converted into fixed gas. Ata later stage of the distillation (when 
the destructive distillate is less rich in heavy hydrocarbons), petroleum, 
with superheated steam, is injected through the pipe B and deflectors d, 
so as to mix with and enrich the impoverished distillate. These 
vapours, becoming thermolyzed in passing the deflectors D to the 
ascension-pipe, are rapidly brought to a proper state for chemically 
combining; and by this means a more uniform fixed illuminating gas is 
said by the patentee to be obtained than has been hitherto possible, 
and at the same time he claims to effect an important double economy 
—in great measure preventing the formation and deposit of coal tar, 
with its consequent inconveniences, and increasing the yield of gas 
from the hydrocarbon employed. 





Gas-Burner ATTACHMENT.—Burgess, H. J., of Brighton. No. 8781; 
June 18, 1887, [6d.] 

The patentee’s proposal is to construct a metal appliance (of convex, 
oval, or other shape) to project over a gas-flame at an angle so that the flame 
is spread by contact therewith ; this ‘“‘ spreading and thinning the flame 
considerably, and consequently producing a larger surface of flame for 
absorption of the oxygen and an increase of brilliancy.’’ The appliance 
may have a foot or socket-piece, to enable it to be fixed over a gas-burner 
and clip itself in position, or it may be connected to a clipping device, 
in or to which it may be adjustable by hand to such an angie as is found 
best for the spreader to be set. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

3179.—Bowen, E., ‘‘ Improved economic treatment of certain bye 
products of gas and tin-plate manufactures.”” March 2. 

3186.—Matrny-Newron, C., “‘An improved vapour or gas engine.” 
March 2, 

3275.—Lratuer, J. P., ‘‘ Improvements in or relating to apparatus for 
governing or regulating the pressure of gas in pipes or mains.” March 3. 

3282.—Bucxton, H., ‘Improvements in apparatus for automatically 
regulating and controlling the pressure of water in mains and service- 
pipes.” March 3. 

3319.—Henrovx, J., “ Improved automatic gas extinguisher.” March 3. 

3373.—Warner, W. J., “‘ Improvements in dry gas-meters.”” March 5. 

3384,—Mupp, T., ‘‘ Improvements in or relating to hammers worked 
by gas, steam, air, or other elastic fluid under pressure or by mechanical 
power.” March 5. 

3423.--Burtonsnaw, T., ‘‘ Improvements in tar-burners and in the 
furnaces to which they are applied for heating gis-retorts and other 





purposes.”’ March 6. 
3427._M‘Guer, G., and Burt, P., “Improvements in gas motor 
engines,” March 6. 
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The inventor proposes to manufacture a hydrocarbon fluid from coal- 
shale, or other similar material by destructive distillation in retorts sub- 
stantially as in the ordinary method of making gas for lighting and 
heating purposes. Instead, however, of allowing the prodacts—con- 
sisting at first of much tar and condensible vapour, as well as fixed 
gas—to pass off directly by the ascension-pipe, they are caused to pass 
together with superheated steam through a fixing chamber filled with 
special deflecting devices, whereby the efficient dissociation of the heavier 
condensable portion of the first destructive distillate is effected, and 
fixed illuminating gas formed by its combination with the hydrogen 
derived from the superheated steam. Ata later stage, when the destruc- 
tive distillate is less rich in heavy hydrocarbons, superheated steam 
is injected with a spray of petroleum, shale oil, or other liquid hydro- 
carbon, which in the fixing chamber will be converted into permanent 
illuminating gas. In order to effect this, an ordinary through retort is 
used. One half is fitted with an “‘ ingression-pipe,”’ superheater, steam 
and oil injector, and deflectors, which constitute a “ series of auxiliary 
heating surfaces, against which the gaseous products directly impinge, 
and by which they are repeatedly broken up and intermixed.” The 


other half of the retort is filled with gas coal in the ordinary way, the 
products of distillation from which are compelled to pass through the 
fixing chamber surrounding the ingression-pipe in the former half, and 
there, in the first stage of the operation (when rich in condensable 
hydrocarbons) to undergo thermolysis in contact with the superheate 
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3428.—Green, H., “‘ Improvements in apparatus for treating ammo 
niacal liquor.” March 6. 

3476.—EuRENWALTEN, E. R. K. von, and Fapnictvus, C., “ Portable 
illuminating apparatus with automatic production of the illuminating 
gas or vapour.” March 6. 

3494.—Cocker, J, D., ‘‘ An improved appliance for varying a burning 


gas-jet.”” March 7. 
3495.—M'‘Dovaatt, A., ‘“ Improvements in apparatus for the manufac- 
ture of gas.” March 7. 


3506.—Crooke, W. T., ‘Improvements in connection with gas fires 
and stoves.” March 7. 

3536.—Crastin, C., and Dr Pass, E. A., “ Improvements in or applic- 
able to gas and other burners.” March 7. 

3538.—Seacrave, G., and Oxivier, P. A., “ Improvements in or con- 
nected with apparatus for the carburation of gas or air.” March 7, 

3546.—Rotiason, A., and Hammon, J. H., “Improvements in and 
connected with gas and vapour engines.” March 7. 

3583.—Hotroyp, J., and Wixsov, A., ** Improvements in gas-fired kilns 
for burning or heating pottery, and for other purposes.”” March 8. 

3609.—Jonnson, J. Y., ‘‘ Improvements in meters for water and other 
liquids.” A communication from La Société Fritz Perret et Cie.” 
March 8. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR.) 
5406.—Picxine, G. G., and another, ‘‘ Gas motor engines.” 
5542.—Bovutr, A, J. (Hanlon and another), *‘ Illuminating and heat- 
ing gas.” 
5551,—M'‘Narr, W. L., “ Reverberatory gas furnaces,” 


Lewes Gas Company.—In addressing the shareholders of this Company 
at their half-yearly meeting last Wednesday, Alderman C. R. Kemp, J.P., 
who presided in the absence of the Chairman, said the accounts came out 
more favourably than he expected. He was glad they were able to divide 
43 per cent.; but 5 percent. they had not earned, and he did not think they 
would have been justified in declaring and dividing a dividend which they 
had not realized. They were able to pay 44 per cent, free of income-tax ; 
so that this was not deducted from the dividend, as it had been previously 
when they had declared 5 per cent. The accounts showed an increase in 
the sale of gas; and this was, of course, yery satisfactory. The prices for 
residual products were also a little better on the whole. In conclusion, he 
bore testimony to the efficiency of their Manager (Mr. G. Wilson), who he 
was sure was desirous of doing the best for the Company and shareholders 
generally. A dividend of 44 per cent. was declared. 

Tue CHARGE FoR WATER FOR STREET WATERING IN CHELSEA.—In regard 
to the arrangements pending for the watering of the roads in the parish 
of Chelsea druing the coming year, the West Middlesex Water Company 
have written to the Vestry stating that they are willing to afford a supply 
of water on the same terms as before (9d. per 1000 gallons). The Vestry 
have also received a letter from the Willesden Local Board, stating that a 
question has arisen as to whether the West Middlesex Company cannot be 
compelled, under section 43 of their Act of 1852, to supply water for road 
watering at a cost of 6d. per 1000 gallons when the quarterly consumption 
exceeds 200,000 gallons. The Local Board state that they are advised 
that the terms and conditions upon which water is to be supplied must 
be by agreement, as provided by section 44 of the West Middlesex Water- 
Works Act, 1852; or, failing agreement, by reference to two Justices, in 
accordance with section 37 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847. The 
Willesden Board requested the Chelsea Vestry to state (1) the amount pay- 
able by the Vestry for the water supplied for road watering and flushing 
purposes ; (2) whether the Vestry are dissatisfied with the amount charged ; 
(3) if so, whether they will be ay to combine with them in getting a 
decision of two Justices as to the proper amount to be paid. The matter 
was referred to the Works Committee, who reported at the last meeting 
of the Vestry the receipt of a report from the Surveyor expressing the 
opinion that the price charged by the Company is excessive, and recom- 
mending the Vestry to join other districts affected in making an appeal 
against them. The report was adopted ; but the matter stands over pend- 
ing the result of a summons take out against the Company by the Pad- 





dington Vestry. 
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Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


MR. BRAY AND THE GAS INSTITUTE. 

Str,—I send herewith a copy of a correspondence which has passed 
between Mr. George Bray and myself, and would ask the favour of your 
inserting the same in the JournaL; comment by me being needless. 

C. Ganpon, President of The Gas Institute. 

Lower Sydenham, March 9, 1888. 


(ENcLOSURE.] 


Blackman Lane, Leeds, Feb, 13, 1888. 
Charles Gandon, Esq., President of The Gas Institute, 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company’s Works, Sydenham. 

Dear Sir,—I am informed that you are aware that I have been endea- 
vouring to obtain from Mr. Bennett, Secretary to The Gas Institute, 
“at an early date,”’ official specific details of— 

(1) ‘The charges laid against me by the Council for which I am 
to be expelled.” 

(2) “The charges which they request me to withdraw in order that 
I may avoid expulsion.” 

The Secretary further informs me that you have directed that my 
request to be promptly supplied with the necessary information alluded 
to above will not be considered until the ordinary meeting of the 
Council provided for in the rules, ‘‘ which will probably be held about 
the middle of April ;”” and that you “decline to convene a meeting for 
this particular purpose.” 

As you called a meeting of the Council on July 21 of last year, to pass 
a resolution for my expulsion from the Institute, at the instance of a 
member, Mr. George Livesey, against whom, together with yourself and 
other officials of the Institute, I had felt it my duty to lay grave charges 
of malpractices, as you subsequently refused to call a meeting of the 
Council to reconsider the matter, and as you have again refused to call 
a meeting of the Council so that they might give me such information 
as is necessary to enable me to deal with the request contained in the 
resolution passed by the Council on July 21, may I ask on what prin- 
ciple of justice, based on the rules of the Institute or otherwise, you 
are exercising your authority? 

I am, yours truly, 
(Signed) Gero. Bray. 


The Gas Institute, 22, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., 


George Bray, Esq., Leeds. Feb. 17, 1888. 

Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 13th inst.; and, in reply 
thereto, have to inform you that I have declined, and still decline, to call 
a special meeting of the Council of The Gas Institute to consider your 
letters, because I do not think they contain anything of sufficient im- 
portance or urgency to justify me in putting the members of the Council 
to the trouble and expense of so meeting, as the charges you -have been 
asked to withdraw must be perfectly well known to you, and are in 
fact mentioned in your letter now before me when you refer to “ grave 
charges of malpractices,’’ which you thought it your duty to lay before 
the meeting of The Gas Institute in Glasgow last year. 

Yours obediently, 
(Signed) C. Gannon, President. 


Blackman Lane, Leeds, Feb. 20, 1888. 
Charles Gandon, Esq., President of The Gas Institute, 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company’s Works, Sydenham. 

Dear Sir,--I am this morning in receipt of your letter of 17th inst., 
and in reply beg to say that while you deal with a matter, which, so far 
as you and I are concerned, is closed for the present, you avoid all refer- 
ence to the only point on which I asked for information. 

The point was this: ‘‘ As you called a meeting of the Council on July 
21 of last year, to pass a resolution for my expulsion from the Institute, 
at the instance of a member, Mr. George Livesey, against whom, together 
with yourself and other officials of the Institute, I had felt it my duty to 
lay grave charges of malpractices, and as you subsequently refused to 
calla meeting of the Council to consider the matter, and as you have 
again refused to call a meeting of the Council so that they might give 
such information as is necessary to enable me to deal with the request 
contained in the resolution passed by the Council on July 21, may I ask 
on what principle of justice, based on the rules of the Institute or other- 
wise, you are exercising your authority?” 

An answer to this question will oblige, 





Yours truly, 
(Signed) Geo. Bray. 

P.S.—With reference to your remark about objecting to “ putting the 
members of the Council to the trouble and expense’ of being called 
together at my request, that does not appear to have been a barrier 
to their being called together when a similar request was made by 
Mr. George Livesey, one of your incriminated colleagues, to secure my 
expulsion. 


The Gas Institute, 22, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., 


George Bray, Esq., Leeds. Feb. 22, 1888. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of 20th inst., Ican only refer you to my 
letter to you of 17th inst., which I consider answers the question 1 ut by 
your letter of 13th inst., and repeated in your letter of 20th inst., I having 
given you therein my reason for declining to call a special meeting of the 
Council of this Institute. 

The Secretary has already informed you that an ordinary meeting of 
the Council will be held in April next, of which you can have notice if 
you require it. Yours obediently, 

(Signed) C. Ganpon, President. 





Blackman Lane, Leeds, Feb. 24, 1888. 

Charles Gandon, Exq., President 4 The Gas Institute, Sydenham. 
Dear Sir,—-I have your letter of the 22nd inst. to hand, which I 
regret to find is occupied by matter entirely foreign to the simple 








question which I submitted to you in my letters of the 13th ang 
20th inst. 

After refusing to meet my charges, and after every endeavour to sup. 
press inquiry had been used, you, at the instance of one of the incrimi. 
nated parties, Mr. George Livesey, called a meeting of the Council, on 
July 21, 1887, with the avowed object of securing my expulsion from 
The Gas Institute, and in that secret tribunal, without inquiry, and 
without my having had a hearing, a motion was passed for my expul- 
sion, unless I withdrew my charges. When I requested you on July 25 
to call a meeting of the Council with a view of instituting an inquiry 
into the truth or otherwise of my allegations, you, on July 27, refused 
to call a meeting for that purpose. 

I now beg to repeat the request contained in my two letters of the 13th 
and 20th inst., that you will inform me ‘on what principle of justice, 
based on the rules of The Gas Institute or otherwise, you are exercis- 
ing your authority,” in denying to one member what you promptly 
granted to another. 

Permit me, with regret, to add that, in face of the scandals in con- 
nestion with the gas industry which are agitating the public mind, 
and which have been made painfully intense by the exposures before 
the Magistrates at Salford yesterday, I think that if you cannot show 
that you have clean hands, and that you are inspired by a spirit of 
justice, you should retire from the position of President of The Gas 
Institute. 

It is impossible for you to suppose that the means you and the 
Council have adopted for suppressing inquiry into the malpractices 
with which you and other officials are charged, and the determination 
of the Council to secure my expulsion from the Institute without in- 
quiry, will be judged otherwise by the public than as an admission of 
guilt. Your retention of office, without having cleared yourself, will 
put upon the members of the Institute the onus of asking you to retire, 
or of taking upon themselves the odium of your retention in oflice as 
President. 

I cannot make these observations upon yourself and office without 
repeating my desire, so often expressed before, to deal justly, to with- 
draw any allegations that I have made which can be shown to be 
unjustifiable, and to make every amend in my power for any injustice I 
may have done. I am, yours truly, 

(Signed) Gro. Bray. 


The Gas Institute, 22, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., 


George Bray, Esq., Leeds. Feb. 28, 1888. 

Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of 24th inst., and have to inform 
you, in reply, that the meeting of the Council of July 21, 1887, to 
which you refer, was not called at the instance of Mr. George Livesey, 
but on my own motion ; and that, having regard to the tone of your letter, 
I do not feel it my duty to make any further communication on the 
subject. Yours obediently, 

(Signed) C. Ganvon, President. 


- Blackman Lane, Leeds, Feb. 29, 1888. 
Charles Gandon, Esq., President of The Gas Institute, 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company’s Works, Sydenham. 

Sir,—Replying to your letter of the 28th inst., I regret that, after I 
had closely pressed you to explain your conduct in calling a meeting of 
the Council, at the instance of Mr. Livesey, to secure my expulsion from 
the Institute, whilst you refused to call one at my request to reconsider 
the subject, you should now take refuge in the statement that you did 
not call the Council meeting in July last ‘‘at the instance of Mr. 
Livesey, but on my own motion.”” For that wilfully untrue statement 
you will be condemned by all people who are acquainted with Mr. 
Livesey’s six o’clock in the morning telegram and subsequent letter, 
sent to the Secretary of The Gas Institute in July last, &c. 

You have not improved your position by alleging that you called the 
Council meeting for my expulsion on your own motion. You were at 
the meeting of the Institute in June last, and could have publicly 
defended yourself there, had you not been guilty of the malpractices 
with which I charged you. But you dared not attempt to do so; and 
you now stand convicted, as President of the Institute, of calling a 
secret meeting of the Council, so that it may screen you from the con- 
sequences of your malpractices by expelling me. 

I advise you to read the account of the recent scandal in connection 
with the Jockey Club, and to compare the action of the Institute and 
the Council with that of the Jockey Club and its Stewards. There the 
accused member had the alternative of clearing himself in the Law 
Courts or of expulsion from the Club. And if you and your incriminated 
colleagues had had the Jockey Club, or any other court of honour to deal 
with, you would have had enforced on you similar alternatives. 

I am, yours truly, 
(Signed) Gero. Bray. 





The Gas Institute, 22, Great George Street, Westminster, S.I., 


Mar. 2, 1888. 
George Bray, Esq., Leeds. 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th ult., 
and decline to hold any further correspondence with you on the subject 
to which it refers. Yours obediently, 

(Signed) C. Ganpon, President. 





THE DETERMINATION OF CARBONIC ACID IN SCRUBBED 
GAS 


Sir,—With reference to the modification of Mr. John T. Sheard’s 
carbonic acid test, proposed by Mr. C. W. Folkard, in this week’s issue 
of the Journat, I wish to point out that such a test, to be successful, 
must be accurate, simple, and rapid; and whilst it may fulfil the first 
two requirements, I take exception to it, because it does not conform to 
the last. Mr. Folkard proposes to employ an oxide purifier to remove 
the sulphuretted hydrogen. I have invariably found that oxide purifiers 
in some mechanical way either retain or give off carbonic acid. For 
instance, scrubbed gas passed through a clean oxide purifier would yield 
a considerable proportion of its carbonic acid; on the other hand, c:ean 
gas passed through old or foul oxide would abstract carbonic acid—in 
either case giving results far from accurate. Mr. H. Leicester Greville, 
in one of his communications to the Journat, state] that it was not safe 
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to make a carbonic acid determination, after passing gas through an 
oxide purifier, unless the gas had been flowing through for about an hour, 
to bring the oxide into such a condition that it should neither absorb 
nor give off carbonic acid. This being the case, from an hour, to an hour 
and a quarter must be occupied in making a determination ; and it is 
this fact which leads me to believe that the test will not be found to be 
generally applicable. Manganese binoxide might be suggested as a sub- 
stitute, as it absorbs sulphuretted hydrogen, and has no chemical action 
upon —_ acid ; a — - possible that it would mechanically 
retain the latter, as oxide of iron does. 
March 9, 1888. Gas Caemsr. 


THE TRIAL OF BRIN’S OXYGEN PROCESS OF GAS 
PURIFICATION AT WESTGATE. 

Srr,—In Mr. Valon’s report on the above process published in the 
Jovrnat for the 21st ult., there is one point which is not clear to me, 
and of which I shall be glad of some elucidation. In the table at the 
end of the report, the illuminating power of the gas (with 0°5 of oxygen 
in each case) is given as 15°54 candles with the lime purifier at work, 
and as 15°46 candles when the lime purifier was not at work. Now, if 
the initial illuminating power of the properly purified gas with the 
carbonic acid removed was 15°54 candles, it is obvious that the illumi- 
nating power of the gas not purified by lime, and therefore with some 
2 per cent. of carbonic acid present, would be about 1 candle lower. 
Conversely, if the illuminating power of the gas containing carbonic 
acid was 15°46 candles, the lighting value after the removal of the 
impurity named should be about 16°5 candles. This special point so 
affects the generalizations on the whole report, that I think it should be 
made clearer. 

March 8, 1888, 





H. Leicester GrevI.ze, F,1.C., &c. 





Tue Birackmoor TunNEL Scueme or THE LEEDS CorporaTron.—About 
twenty tenders have been received for the construction of the new Black- 
moor tunnel, in connection with the Leeds Water-Works. It will be 
remembered that the original proposal was to enlarge the existing tunnel, 
at an estimated cost of £70,000. This scheme was rejected by the Council ; 
and the Water Committee were instructed to consider the advisability of 
constructing a duplicate tunnel to run parallel with the present one. The 

jlans for the new tunnel were prepared by the Borough Engineer (Mr. T. 
eens, and approved by the Committee, to whom the Council recently 
granted £30,000 for carrying out the work, the purchase of the necessary 
land and easements, and other expenses. The tenders were opened and 
examined by the Water Committee last Friday, but the final selection was 
deferred until the next meeting. 


Tue Price or Gas aT Lower Ince.—A meeting of gas consumers and 
residents was held last Wednesday in the Methodist Chapel, Lower Ince 
to consider the price charged for the gas supplied in the district by the 
Wigan Corporation. Since the previous meeting (see ante, p. 345), a can- 
vass of the district had been made, and the result showed that out of 439 
houses there were only 59 consumers; the general complaint being that 
the price of gas was too high. About 180 occupiers had promised to be- 
come consumers if a reduction equal to the charges fixed in the borough 
could be brought about. This being the result of the canvass, it was 
thought advisable to hold a public meeting from which a deputation 
could be appointed to wait on the Wigan Corporation Gas Committee. 
After some discussion, in the course of which independent gas-works for 
the district were suggested, the deputation was nominated. 


Tue Ratumines anp Ratucar Water-Works.—The Rathmines Com- 
missioners announced at their last meeting that the houses in the upper 
part of the township would be supplied with water from the reservoir at 
Bohernabreena on and after the following Monday (yesterday). Numerous 
and unexpected delays have cropped up since the works were started, and 
the original estimate of the cost has been exceeded by upwards of £20,000; 
so that before the water flows through the pipes at all more than £100,000 
will have been expended. In order not to interfere with the rights of mill- 
owners in the vicinity, special provision had to be made ; and two enormous 
weirs were constructed in the picturesque valley where the reservoirs have 
been built. In one of the large lakes which have thus been formed, there 
is stated to be a depth of 45 feet, and in the other a depth of 65 feet of 
water. The Chief Engineer was Mr. Hassard; and the Contractors were 
Messrs. Falconer and Stanford. 


Wican Corporation Gas Suppty.—Last Wednesday, Mr. T. Codrington 
and Mr. E. P. Burd held a long inquiry at Wigan in regard to an applica- 
tion made by the Corporation of that town to the Local Government 
Board for power to borrow £15,000 for the ee ey of the gas undertaking ; 
also to re-borrow for the purpose of discharging debenture stock, and to 
make certain provisions in respect of the bonds and mortgages of the 
Corporation. The Town Clerk (Mr. R. Darlington) fully explained the 
circumstances under which the application had been made; and the Gas 
Manager (Mr. J. Timmins) gave evidence as to the increased quantity of 
gas now being sent out of the works. There was only one objector to the 
proposal, who contended that a part of the outlay which had been in- 
curred in connection with the new works was to replace old plant, and 
therefore was more properly chargeable to revenue than to capital. This 
objection did not prove detrimental to the application ; and the Inspectors 
suggested that, now that the Corporation are applying for money, they 
should ask for double the sum above named. In the course of the inquiry, 
reference was made to the work of the Investigation Committee; but 
nothing fresh came out. 


Gas anp Execrric Licurine at Gitossop.—At a meeting of the General 
Purposes Committee of the Glossop Town Council last Wednesday, the 
Town Clerk stated that Mr. Dalgliesh, the Manager of the Gas Company, 
had sent him a copy of the last year’s accounts of the Company, with a 
letter stating that if any previous statements had been mislaid, he would 
send another copy if desired. The Directors of the Company were anxious 
to conform to the Acts of Parliament in every detail, and to discuss all 
questions in a friendly spirit ; and he trusted that this feeling would be 
reciprocated by the Council. They both had a public duty to discharge, 
which he hoped would be performed in an amicable spirit. Mr. Herbert 
Rhodes replied to a statement made at the last meeting of the Council, 
during the discussion on the purchase of the gas-works, with reference to 
the adoption of the electric light at some of the local mills. The firm he re- 
presented put 1400 electric lamps into their mills in 1886; and these gave 
8o much satisfaction that in 1887 they put in another 1000. Two other 
local manufacturers had adopted the electric light; and though corpora- 
tions ought to own gas and water works, he considered that under these 
circumstances it would be the height of folly to entertain the idea of pur- 
chasing the gas-works. The Mayor (Alderman Sidebottom) said he quite 
agreed with these remarks. 





Parlramentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Marca 5. 

The Chairman of Committees informed the House that the promoters 
of the prageen Corporation Bill did not intend to proceed further with 
the Bill. 

The Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill, the Hinckley Local Board Water 
Bill, the Drighlington Gas Bill, and the Glasgow Corporation Bill were 
referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Lord Romilly (Chairman), 
Lord Dormer, Lord Inchiquin, Lord Ormonde, and Lord Poltimore; to 
meet on Thursday, March 8. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 

Lord TuuRLow, in moving the second reading of this Bill, said if he 
could have an assurance from the Government that they would be willing 
to take this matter in hand, he would not have troubled the House on the 
present occasion. He desired their Lordships to regard this question from 
the point of view of health, of science, of more light, of safety, and of the 
| of property. The object of the Bill was to remove what 

ad proved to be prohibitive restrictions upon an industry which was 
deserving of every support. The restrictions imposed by the Act of 1882 
had acted very harshly. The President of the Board of Trade, replying 
to a question in the House of Commons, said that since the passing of the 
Electric Lighting Act of 1882, 59 Provisional Orders and 5 Licences had 
been granted to companies, and 15 Provisional Orders and 2 Licences to 
local authorities. The President of the Board of Trade was not aware 
that in any single case where these powers had been obtained they had 
been exercised. Such was the crushing effect of the Electric Lighting Act 
of 1882, Still he (Lord Thurlow) wished to say a few words in praise of 
that measure, which it was the object of the Bill to amend in only one 
or two small but important particulars. The Act of 1882 was a most 
elaborate measure for dealing with a then almost unknown science. It 
successfully prescribed safeguards against dangers which had only since 
become manifest; and its object was to impose checks on rash and ill- 
considered schemes. It now only required trifling amendment to allow 
the industry to proceed; and he claimed that the time had arrived for 
action in this direction. Inthe United States there were over 120 electric 
light comp ‘nies, paying dividends from 6 to 14 per cent.; in Germany 
there were 604 companies ; and in almost every large town in Italy electric 
lighting was making progress. It was only in England that the science 
was comparatively at a standstill; and he hoped this state of things 
would not be allowed to last much longer. The present time was pro- 
pitious for several reasons. There never was a time when a greater 
amount of capital was lying idle, or when there was a larger army of 
unemployed seeking work and finding none; and by passing this Bill 
lucrative work might immediately be provided for thousands of men, 
women, and children. He thought it would not be too much to call upon 
the Board of Trade to make incandescent electric lighting compulsory in 
all mines, factories, schools, churches, theatres, hospitals, and other plaves 
where human beings congregated together. He ventured to say that when 
such a demand was made, the Government of the day would be neither 
willing nor able to resist it. Another consideration was that of public 
safety. Of the 2363 fires which occurred in the Metropolis in 1887, 
no fewer than 671 were directly attributed to causes connected with present 
systems of lighting; while of the 691 fires of which the origin was 
uncertain, at least 30 per cent. might be put down to the same cause. 
The Bill was precisely similar to the measure passed by the House last 
session ; and it proposed to extend the Licences granted by Provisional 
Order to any company from 2] to 42 years. The period of 21 years fixed 
by the present Act was found to be too short, and insufficient to allow 
electric lighting companies to recoup themselves. The Board of Trade 
acceded to this view; and this extension of the life of the Provisional 
Order would render of less importance the clauses with regard to the terms 
of purchase. He would therefore be willing to strike out all reference to 
the purchase of the “ goodwill,” which, he understood, had hitherto been 
a stumbling-block and a cause of opposition to the Bill. In bringing for- 
ward this measure, he was solely actuated by a desire for the public 
interest. There existed at present a great want of employment; and yet, 
as was well-known, there was a vast amount of capital waiting for invest- 
ment. If the present Act was amended as the Bill proposed, he believed 
that £100,000,000 of capital would thereby find Renee pun swede g 

The Duke of Mar.tBorovuGH remarked that in any legislation of this kind 
there should be provisions to compel companies to observe certain lines 
and directions in laying down their cables and wires. 

The Earl of CRawrorp anD Baucarres agreed that the Electric Lighting 
Act required amendment; but he thought they should deal in a thorough 
manner with the subject, and not merely with a single clause. He hoped 
the Bill might be read a second time; but he trusted to be able to bring 
before the House a Bill of his own dealing with the disabilities under 
which the electric light companies were placed. 

The Earl of OnsLow suggested that, this being so, the Committee stage 
of the present measure should be delayed until both could be dealt with, 
especially in view of the Government Bill dealing with local authorities 
which was to be introduced in the other House. 

Lord HerscHELL was not quite sure he understood what it was the 
Government were prepared to assent to. As far as he could gather, it 
was that the Act of 1882 was to be amended by substituting 42 years 
for 21 years. If no other alteration was to be made, he much doubted 
whether the Bill would have the desired effect. In this country we 
had not made the advance in electric lighting which had been made 
in other parts of the world, for the reason that the Legislature had put 
impediments in the way of the spread of this invention. He believed that 
in the South Sea Islands the electric light was more used than it was in 
London. This was not altogether to our credit. He quite sympathized 
with the desire to prevent undue interference with the control of local 
authorities; and it might be expedient to provide that these authorities 
should ultimately, if they wished, be allowed to become purchasers of elec- 
tric lighting apparatus and to supply the light as they now supplied gas. 
He did not personally feel very strongly on this point; but he was not at 
all sure whether the balance of advantage was not against allowing muni- 
cipal corporations to become trading bodies. With regard to the electric 
light, there was danger in doing this, because in some cases their conduct 
might be affected by the fact that they were owners of a gas business, to 
which the electric light would be a serious rival. At all events, the power 
to acquire apparatus ought to be conferred in such a way as not to cripple 
the progress of invention and improvement. It was too much to ask the 
present generation to forego the advantages of electric lighting because 
their doing so might render it cheaper 30 or 40 years hence. He believed 
that the Indian Government might acquire Indian railways upon paying @ 
price based upon the average value of the shares for the preceding seven 
years. It had been found that capitalists were prepared to risk money on 
these terms; and possibly a similar arrangement might be found satisfac- 
tory to the promoters of electric lighting. He would urge the Government 
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to consider whether, on some such terms, the adoption of electric lighting 
might be facilitated. 

The — of Satispury said he sympathized entirely with the remarks 
of the noble and learned Lord (Herschell), but he could not help re- 
membering that the noble and learned Lord was a member of the Govern- 
ment that was in power when the measure which he had denounced was 
passed. At that time he (Lord Salisbury) pleaded in vain for an extension 
of the number of years; and he prophesied the results which had since 
occurred. Although the Board of Trade, acting under the guidance of the 
distinguished statesman (Mr. J. Chamberlain) who presided over it when 
the Liberal Government were in power, had to some extent, he was 
afraid, exaggerated the danger of liberty in this matter, it was fair to 
remember that the Government had had very severe lessons about leaving 
uncontrolled powers to municipalities and public authorities to make 
binding bargains with trading companies. The Government had had 
some sharp lessons on the subject of water and gas companies, and were 
now struggling under the difficulties that had arisen. The truth was that 
in both these cases the Government had made exceedingly bad bargains. 
They were bound by the agreements, and therefore it was not wholly un- 
reasonable that in dealing with this new element, they should approach it 
with some amount of caution. But he quite admitted that they had been 
too cautious in the matter, and run into an opposite extreme, and thereby 

revented the industry from attempting to get as good terms as possible. 

f the noble and learned Lord could show that the terms the Government 
asked couid be reasonably modified, no feeling of self-love would prevent 
them making any alteration that might appear desirable. He thought 
they ought not to be misled by a desire to give municipalities control over 
these matters, though they had a sufficient number of examples of the 
capacity of municipalities to carry on the business of traders on a large 
scale. They knew that the temptations were enormous, and the danger 
they had to face was not that the municipalities themselves would ad- 
minister these trading concerns, but that they would be in the hands of 
paid officers wielding an enormous and irresistible power, exposed to 
temptations to which the municipalities themselves were not liable, and 
not sharing the same responsibility that rested upon the municipalities, 
He felt that the whole question of the expediency of giving this power to 
municipalities had of late been too much pon neh without sufficient 
proof; and that they should be very cautious of surrendering themselves 
wholly to the municipalities, and of Prone that protective competi- 
tion of private companies which had proved of so much benefit to the 
country. 

The Earl of Kimeertey remarked that the Act of 1882 was always 
admitted to be an experiment, and that it would possibly be necessary to 
amend it by future legislation. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


Tvuespay, Marcu 6. 

The Fylde Water Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The Falkirk and District Water Bill, the North Staffordshire Water Bill, 
the South Staffordshire Water Bill, and the Staffordshire Potteries Water 
Bill were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the Marquis of 
Ripon (Chairman), Earl Romney, Lord De Ros, Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, 
and Lord Stewart of Garlies ; to meet on Monday, March 12. 


Taurspay, Marcu 8. 
The Select Committee on the Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill reported that 
they had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill; no parties 
having appeared in opposition thereto. 


Fripay, Marca 9. 
The Fylde Water Bill was read the third time, passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tvuerspay, Marcu 6, 

The Standing Orders Committee reported—“ That in the case of the 
Keswick Gas Bill [Standing Order No. 63 not complied with], the Standing 
Orders ought to be dispensed with; that the parties be permitted to pro- 
ceed with their Bill, provided that the approval of the Bin by the share- 
holders be proved before the Committee on the Bill; and that the Com- 
mittee on the Bill do report how far such Order has been complied with 
on the report of the Bill.” The report of the Committee was subsequently 
read, and the Bill ordered for second reading. 

The Barnstaple Water Bill, the Brymbo Water Bill, the Folkestone 
Water Bill, the Newport (Mon.) Corporation Water Bill, and the West 
Surrey Water Bill were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. 
Wodehouse (Chairman), Mr. Causton, Mr. D. Crawford, and Mr. Jeffreys; 
to meet on Tuesday, March 13. 

The Bristol Water Bill, the Frodsham Gas and Water Bill, the Halifax 
Corporation Water Bill, the Hexham Local Board Bill, the Keswick Gas 
Bill, and the Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations’ Water Bill were 
referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland 

Chairman), Sir E. Lechmere, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Munro Ferguson, and Mr. 

onham-Carter (Referee) ; to meet on Thursday, March 15. 

BRISTOL WATER BILL. 

On the motion for the second reading of this Bill, 

Mr. LLEWELLYN moved that it be cond a second time'that day six months. 
He remarked that the Bill was promoted by the Bristol Water Company 
to enable them to take water from a valley in Somersetshire some 15 miles 
from Bristol; and the opposition to it was from the inhabitants of the 
district affected, and not from another water company or from the landed 
interest only. Joined with them were the Rural Sanitary Authority and 
the Drainage Trustees. What they wished to prevent was the taking 
wholesale by the Company of two streams rising in the Mendips. There 
were on these streams three villages which depended on them for their 
supply of water; and sometimes for months together they were the only 

laces where the inhabitants of the district could get water, while the 
arms in the valleys had been laid out so as to benefit by the streams. 
There was also a proposal to erect two pumping stations, the shafts of which 
were to be of undefined depth, while from them would run three large 
drifts. The effect of this pumping upon the shallow wells in the neigh- 
bourhood would be in every instance to lower them, and in most cases to 
dry them altogether, as had been shown in the next valley, where the 
same Company had erected pumping stations with a most disastrous 
effect. The district was one belonging chiefly to small owners; there 
being 160 in the four parishes concerned. With regard to the Rural 
Sanitary Authority, this body viewed the Bill with the greatest possible 
alarm, as they had to supply water to every house, and yet had no power 
to apply a penny of the rates to defending their position. It might be 
said that a large town like Bristol, with its increasing population, must be 
supplied with water. That was, no doubt, the case; but his auswer was 
that Bristol might be amply supplied from the spring which some time 
ago had broken into the Severn Tunnel. Last year a Company, called 
the Bristol Consumers’ Water Company, was formed to supply Bristol 





with this water. The Bill came before a Committee of the other House, 
and was opposed by the Bristol Water Company, whose chief argument 
against it was that it was unnecessary to bring this water supply into 
Bristol atall. The Great Western as pene | Company were authorized to 
sell this spring to any Company; and millions of gallons of water were 
daily running to waste. This spring was the natural water supply of 
Bristol. Another Company—the West Gloucestershire Water Company 
—were also in a position to supply the increasing wants of Bristol. He 
hoped the House would throw out the Bill at this stage, because, as they 
knew, the expenses of fighting a measure in Committee were enormous, 
and the ——- might collapse simply from want of money. 

Major Rascu, in seconding the amendment, stated that within the 
last few on the Company had an offer of 3 million gallons of water per 
day at an abnormally low price; butinstead of accepting it, they preferred 
to take the water from a poor district occupied only by a small agricul- 
tural population. 

Mr. L. Fry supported the second reading, and submitted that the House 
ought not to depart from its usual practice of sending such Bills as the one 
in question to a Select Committee. The Bristol Water Company were the 
only Company which brought water to the inhabitants of Bristol, repre- 
senting a population of 300,000 souls. It was a mistake to suppose that the 
Bristol Corporation were opponents of the preamble of the Bl. He had 
the authority of the Town Clerk for saying that, although the Corporation 
had presented a petition against the measure, they were not opposed to its 
— because all their requirements could easily be met by the intro- 

uction of clauses in Committee. At the present time there was an 
excess of only one million gallons between the existing supply and the 
average requirements of the population; and this margin was far too nar- 
row to be safe. If substantial injury was going to be done to the interests 
of the opponents of the Bill, the Committee would propose terms to the 
Company, or even strike out objectionable clauses. It was impossible for 
the House to decide such a question as this without reference to a Select 
Committee ; and if Bills were to be denied a second reading on the grounds 
which had been advanced on the other side, it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to pass any Water Bill into law. 

Mr. CossHaM, as representing the commercial and industrial portion of 
the community of Bristol, supported the second reading. 

Mr. BaRTLEY maintained that passing the Bill would destroy the whole 
of the butter and cheese making industries in a large valley. He said he 
was interested in the Bristol Water Company, but thought their case had 
not been made out. There were other sources to which they could go. 

Mr. BrapuavuGH also sarees the second reading; saying that the poor 
villagers in the valley could not protect themselves, and it was the duty of 
the House to see that the Company were prevented from interfering with 
the water supply. 

Sir M. Hickxs-Beacn said it had been clearly shown that the other 
sources of supply were not of the kind which could properly be utilized. 
There was a great and increasing population, and he trusted the House 
would bear in mind their wants. 

Sir R. Pacer said that the whole of the 600 petitioners against the Bill 
were his constituents. On the evidence of the best scientific and medical 
authorities, the —— water supply was adequate in quality and quan- 
tity. If the Bill were pane, what was now a happy, smiling valley, 
occupied by a number of small proprietors, would be absolutely ruined. 

Mr. Courtney said that a great many statements had been made on 
hearsay ; and there was much conflict of evidence both as to the suffi- 
ciency of the existing water supply and as to there being an alternative 
source of supply. These were questions which would best be adjudicated 
upon by a Committee of the House. He strongly objected to the sugges- 
tion that this was a question between the poor and the rich. It was a 
question between the consumers of water in Bristol (who, for the most 
part, were not rich) and the persons interested in its supply. He would 
implore the House not to depart from its usual practice, but to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee. 

The House then divided, when the numbers were: For the second 
reading, 148; against, 130—majority, 18. 

The Bill was therefore read a second time. 


Wepespay, Marcu 7. 
LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

Mr. Fiera gave notice that, on the second reading of the London Coal 
and Wine Duties Continuance Bill, he will move—‘ That, in the opinion of 
this House, no power to levy or expend a tax upon coal should be given to 
any local authority unless such authority represents, by direct election, the 
~~ or consumers of the area over which such tax is proposed to be 
evied.” 


Tuurspay, Marcu 8, 
The Examiners reported that Standing Order No. 63 had been complied 
with in the case of the Fordsham Gas and Water Bill. 


The following Bills were committed last week :—Andrie and Coatbridge 
Water Bill, Drighlington Gas Bill, Edinburgh and Leith Gas Bill, London 
Sea Water Supply Bill. sattinan~e 
Petitions against the following Bills were presented last week :— 

Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill, from the Owners of ironworks, Xc., 

in Coatbridge and the neighhourhood. 

Drighlington Gas Bill, from the Tong Local Board, the Gomersal Gas 

Company, and Mr. Matthew Hillas. 

Edinburgh and Leith Gas Bill, from the Edinburgh Gas Company 

and the Corporations of Edinburgh, Leith, and Portobello. 








CuHICcHESTER WATER Company.—The report submitted by the Directors 
at the recent half-yearly meeting of this Company showed that the business 
is gradually increasing. The result of the six months’ working was that, 
after meeting sundry charges, there remained available for distribution 
£1037 9s. 7d. The dividend now declared made, with the interim pay- 
ment, 74 per cent. (free of income-tax) for the year. The works and plant, 
which are under the care of Mr. A. Barton, the Company’s Engineer, are in 
good condition. 

Leap Porsontnc In DERBYSHIRE.—At the last meeting of the Chester- 
field Rural Sanitary Authority, a report was read from Mr. A. H. Allen, 
Borough Analyst of Sheffield, on a sample of water taken after it had 
passed through a long leaden service-pipe. Two samples of water 
previously drawn off—one from the reservoir and the other from the main 
—were shown to be free from lead ; but Mr. Allen reported that the present 
sample contained lead in the proportion of 0°5 grain per imperial gallon, 
which was sufficient to produce marked symptoms of lead poisoning in 
the case of susceptible persons who habitually drank much water. Some 
time ago it was decided by the Rural Authority, who own the water-works, 
that tin-lined service-pipes should be used in future; and instructions 
were now given for limestone to be placed at all the inlets to the 
reservoirs. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPEAL. 
Frmay, Marca 2, 
(Before Lords Justices Cotton, Linney, and Bowen.) 
THOMAS UV, THE THOMAS LAMP COMPANY, LIMITED. 

This was an appeal from a decision of Justice Kay (ante, p. 240), by 
which he granted an injunction, restraining the defendants from making, 
selling, or advertising for sale any lamps made according to any of 
Thomas's patents, or in such a way as to indicate that the saw made 
and sold by them were manufactured by the plaintiff or by his authority, 
until the trial of the action or further order. It was now contended, on 
behalf of the appellants, that the decision was wrong on the following 
grounds :—First, it was said that the injunction granted was not in accord- 
ance with the relief sought by the writ or the notice of motion (although 
the latter had been amended), which was founded simply on the question 
of trade mark ; and this had been practically given up in the Court below. 
The injunction had been granted on the ground of protection of patent 
rights, which the defendants were not instructed upon, and were not pre- 
pared to argue. If it ultimately turned out that they were not assignees 
or licencees of the plaintiff's patents, they might be able to show that the 
patents were invalid; but they did not desire to raise any such question, if 
their construction of the agreement between the plaintiff and the Rids- 
dale Ra‘lway Lamp and Lighting Company, Limited, were held to be the 
right one. This formed the second branch of the argument—viz., that 
under this agreement between the plaintiff and the Ridsdale Company, the 
latter were not only licensees, but had power to sell the patents referred 
to in it to a company, giving the plaintiff 20 per cent. of ‘“‘ the purchase- 
money;” and that this clause was satisfied by giving the plaintiff a certain 
number of paid-up shares in the Thomas Company. It was said that these 
shares had been tendered to the plaintiff, or at any rate that the defendants 
were willing now to transfer them into his name, and that thereupon he 
was bound to concur in the sale of the patents in question to the defendant 
Company. It was further contended that there was no foundation for the 
injunction in the form in which it was granted ; and moreover that in any 
case it was too wide in its term in referring to “ any of Thomas’s patents.” 
Counsel for the respondent not objecting to the injunction being limited 
in its terms to the patents referred to in the agreement, was not called 
upon to argue the case further. 

Mr. Rensuaw, Q.C., and Mr. A. B. TERRELL appeared for the appellants; 
Mr: Marten, Q.C., and Mr. W. P. Beauz, Q.C., for the respondent. 

Lord Justice Cotton said he did not think there was anything in the 
objection that the order went beyond the object of the action and the 
notice of motion. The purpose of the motion was to restrain the defen- 
dants from acting in such a way as to use any trade mark of the plaintiff, 
or from representing that they were proceeding in concert with him; and 
when the matter came before Justice Kay, he saw what the real question 
was. There was this agreement between the Ridsdale Company and the 
Thomas Lamp Company, purporting to be founded on the eighth clause 
in the agreement between Thomas and the Ridsdale Company; and 
Justice Kay thought the proper thing to do was to restrain the Thomas 
Company from acting as purchasers of the patents referred to in Mr. 
Thomas's letter until in effect they were in a position to say that 
they were purchasers. They could not do so, in his opinion, till there 
was a contract which the Ridsdale Company could enforce perform- 
ance of as against Thomas, under the eighth clause of their agreement 
with him. He was, therefore, right in granting the injunction, subject to 
a slight alteration inform. Then was the learned Judge correct in saying 
that the defendants had no right to act as purchasers of these patents at 

resent ? It seemed to him that he was. He thought the Ridsdale Company 

ad power tosell the patents ; but then he believed that 20 per cent. of the 

mockanp-anemey was to be paid to Mr. Thomas in cash. This was a very 

ifferent thing to offering him shares in a Company only just formed, 
which had only seven shareholders, and might never have any others, 
beyond those who took the shares which were to be offered under this 
clause to Mr. Thomas and to the shareholders in the Ridsdale Company. 
He did not think that was prima facie the meaning of the ageeement— 
that he was to take his 20 per cent. of the purchase-money in the shares 
of a Company which might never have any operative existence. He might 
assign his patents to the Company; noother shareholders might join; and 
then he would find that the Company had his patents, and that he had 
nothing. It did not follow that this might be the result because the 
patents were worth nothing. They might be worth a great deal; but the 
Company might be brought out at an unfortunate moment, when no one 
was willing to invest money in such a speculation. Besides the shares 
allotted to the Ridsdale Company and to Thomas, it was necessary that 
shares should be taken by persons who were willing to pay their money 
into the hands of the Thomas Company, in order to work the patent. In 
his opinion, this was not such an agreement as could be enforced against 
Thomas so as to require him to convey the patents to the Thomas Com- 
pany; and therefore the injunction was right, subject to the alteration 
that it should only go to the restraining of the defendants from using the 
patents mentioned in the schedule to Mr. Thomas’s letter to the Ridsdale 
Company, as there might be other patents which it was not suggested the 
defendants were going to use. 

Lord Justice LinpLrey said he quite agreed with his learned brother. 
The substantial point was whether Mr. Thomas was bound to part with his 
patent under the agreement for shares, instead of cash. He was entitled 
to 20 per cent. of the purchase-money; and “purchase money” meant 
“money.” If the Ridsdale Company chose to take their purchase-money 
in shares, they were at liberty to do so; but he could not see that Mr. 
Thomas was bound to take anything except cash. 

Lord Justice Bowen concurred. 

The appeal was therefore dismissed with costs. 





BOW STREET POLICE COURT.—Monpay, Mancu 5. 
(Before Mr. Vaucuan.) 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS UV. THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
SUMMONS FOR DEFICIENT ILLUMINATING POWER. 

This was a summons taken out against the defendant Company for the 
recovery of a forfeiture incurred by them for supplying gas of deficient 
illuminating power. 

Mr. Roserts appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Bestey for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Roserts said that stations for testing the illuminating power of 
84s were established in various parts of the Metropolis; and the testing 
was carried out by properly appointed officers. One of the testing places 
was at the offices of the Metropolitan Board of Works in Spring Gardens. 
On December 29 last, the Gas Examiner (Mr. C. E. Mills) reported the 
average testing of the illuminating power at a figure below that prescribed 
by the — Act of the Company—viz., 15°4 candles, instead of 16 
candles. The Company, being dissatisfied with that report, appealed, in 





accordance with the provisions of the Act, to the Chief Gas Examiner 
(Professor Williamson) ; and the result of this appeal was that the Chief Gas 
Examiner, after hearing the evidence, decided that the report of Mr. Mills 
must be maintained. 

oan Bes ey observed that the Chief Gas Examiner heard no evidence 
at all. 

Mr. Roserts said at all events he had given his report, which was quite 
sufficient. He would now refer to the Company’s Private Act of 1876, and 
the Amendment Act of 1850, incorporated with which, for the purpose of 
giving the Magistrate jurisdiction, was the Act of 1860. By section 25 of 
the first-named Act, the illuminating power was fixed at 16 candles. Then 
sections 38 and 39 —— for the appointment of the Gas Examiners by 
the Metropolitan Board. Section 8 of the Act of 1880 provided for an 
average testing of gas at the various testing places; and by section 11, 
the Examiner was to report the results of the testings to the Gas 
Referees, the Chief Gas Examiner, and the Gas Company. By section 12, 
if the Company considered themselves aggrieved by any report of the Gas 
Examiner, they might, within seven days after the report was delivered 
to them, appeal to the Chief Gas Examiner, whose decision was to be final 
and conclusive. Then section 14 enacted that if on any day the gas sup- 
plied by the Company from any station was of less illuminating power 
than it ought to “ under the Act, they should be liable to certain for- 
feitures. For the first half-candle it was 40s.; and this was the amount 
which the Metropolitan Board were seeking to recover. Section 18 was 
important. It provided that the report of the Chief Gas Examiner on 
appeal, or the report of the Gas Examiner after the time for appealing 
had passed, showing a deficient illuminating power, should be conclusive 
evidence of the liability of the Company to a forfeiture under the Act; 
and every such forfeiture was leviable by distress, for which purpose a 
Magistrate should issue a warrant. By section 20 every forfeiture was to 
be recovered in the manner provided by section 46 of the Metropolis 
Management Act. Having regard to section 18, as to the conclusive evi- 
dence afforded by the Chief Gas Examiner's report on appeal, he would 
first put in the report of the testing officer, and then that of the Chief Gas 
Examiner, which must be accepted. The Gas Examiner's return of the 
average of testing was as follows:—The mean lighting candle-power as 
corrected was 15°4 ; sulphur in 100 cubic feet of gas, 11°7 grains ; sulphuretted 
hydrogen, none ; ammonia in 100 cubic feet, 0°6 grains. Three different test- 
ings were taken, beginning at 5.30 a.m., on Dec. 29. 

Mr. Brestey asked that formal proof should be given of the sending of 
notice to the Company. 

Mr. Roserts said that would necessitate his calling the Gas Examiner. 

Mr. VauGuan said the Act provided that the Company must appeal 
within seven days after the report was sent to them. It must be proved 
that the report was delivered to the Company. 

Mr. Rozerts said if his Worship so held, he must ask for an adjourn- 
ment, because, having regard to previous proceedings of this kind under 
the 18th section, no difficulty was anticipated in the matter; this being a 
summons for the recovery not of a penalty, but of a forfeiture. Of course, 
if the report had not been delivered to the Company, it would have been 
open to them to have raised the point upon the return of the Chief Gas 
Examiner. 

Mr, Vaueuan said the Metropolitan Board must prove that the report 
was delivered. 

Mr. Roserts submitted that if he proved a request from the Chief Gas 
Examiner for evidence, and stating that the Company had appealed 
against a return of a certain date, that was sufficient. Notice was given to 
the Chief Gas Examiner; and it was upon his evidence that the return was 
made. Evidence could be produced of notice of appeal having been given 
to him, and of his request to the Board of Works to furnish him with any 
further statements. 

Mr. VauGuan asked for the letter in which it was stated that the Com- 
pany had appealed. 

Mr. Roperts said it was in Professor Williamson’s possession; and he 
was an Official quite outside the authority of the Metropolitan Board. 

Mr. Bes.uey asked to be allowed to call his Worship’s attention to an im- 
portant point upon that letter. The Company had applied for the candles 
which had been used in this disputed test; but they were informed that 
they had been thrown away. 

Mr. Roserts said that matter was all gone into in the documents. 

Mr. VauGuan said it seemed very probable that the Company had, in 
fact, appealed ; but still the letter ought to be produced. 

Mr. Roserts said in that case all he could do was to direct Professor 
Williamson to attend to prove the letter; but surely Mr. Besley would not 
insist upon this. 

« Mr. Bes.ey remarked that he only wanted to get the facts before the 
ourt., 

Mr. VauGuan observed that he had no intention of going into the facts 
at all, because it seemed perfectly clear that Professor Williamson's certi- 
ficate was conclusive in the matter; and he appeared to have acted very 
much on the evidence which had been submitted to him. 

Mr. Roserts said that Professor Williamson had certainly done so; and 
he had confirmed the return of the Gas Examiner. He was really in the 
position of judge in the matter. 

Mr. VauGHAN remarked that, in his opinion, it was a case for a small 
penalty, and nothing more. 

Mr. Rozperts asked whether his Worship meant that the sum of 40s. 
might be mitigated under the'Summary Jurisdiction Act. 

Mr. VauGuan replied that he did. He was bound to accept the certificate 
of the Chief Examiner; but undoubtedly there seemed to be statements 
made with regard to the quality of the gas supplied and tested at other 
stations on the same day, which put the illuminating power much higher 
than was given in the report of the Gas Examiner in question. 

Mr. Bestey said there were three certificates given by the Board’s own 
Examiner with regard to the same gas passing through some of the 
stations on the very same day, which showed that the gas was of 17-candle 

ower, 
. Mr. Rozerts observed that his Worship had already ruled that the 
certificate of the Chief Gas Examiner was conclusive; and therefore it 
was not competent for Mr. es to raise any question now upon the 
merits. On behalf of the Metropolitan Board, he was not in a position at 
resent to refute anything that Mr. Besley might say upon the merits. 

e was there simply to put in the certificate of the Chief Gas Examiner. 

Mr. VauGuHan said it seemed to him that he was bound by the Chief Gas 
Examiner’s certificate. At the same time, supposing the matter was open 
to evidence, he thought it was highly probable that it would almost 
warrant him in dismissing the summons. He should therefore simply fine 
the Company 5s. 

Mr. Bestey asked to be allowed to state publicly that the Company took 
great pains to enforce upon all their officials the duty of seeing that the 
gas was well above 16-candle illuminating power; and, in fact, this was 
only the second occasion upon which they had been summoned since 1876, 
when the Act was passed. The testing stations were at different places, 
where the gas was constantly being tested. In 1878 the Company were 
summoned before Mr. Bushby, at Worship Street; and from 1878 the 
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quarterly reports of the Metropolitan Board of Works showed that every 
time the gas was tested, it was found to be above the statutory illumi- 
nating power. 

Mr. Roserts protested against any statement of the kind being made. 

Mr. Bestey said he desired to put the matter in rather a popular way, 
that it might be better understood in the popular sense. It was some- 
times thought that, by any reduction of the illuminating power, the public 
were damaged by having an inferior article supplied to them. But this 
was not so; and it was almost impossible that it could happen, at all events 
to any appreciable extent, because all the Company’s test-burners, which 
were constructed by the most skilled mechanics, were intended to consume 
gas of between 16 and 17-candle power. If the gas reached (say) 18 candles, 
it would be smoky and dirty in consumption. Any increase of this kind 
simply led to smokiness; and complaints were then made that the Com- 
pany were supplying dirty gas. In reference to the results given by one 
paaneiee which the Board had put up, he might say that a Company 

ad spent £2600 on cannel to enrich the gas. But this only had the effect 
of bringing about innumerable complaints of their supplying smoky and 
dirty gas; and then after all the Metropolitan Board found that their 
photometer was wrong. 

Mr. VauGuan said, supposing the matter had been gone into, he thought, 
looking at the reports, that it was quite possible the penalty would not 
have been recovered. 

Mr. Roberts again pointed out that his Worship had, in contradistinction 
to his opinion, that of an expert in these matters. 

Mr. Bestey did not suppose there would be such another case as this; 
and, if permitted, he would reserve his argument on the point whether his 
pape: | was not entitled to say whether or not the requirements of the 
Act had been complied with. If there had been no breach of these re- 
quirements, there was nothing on which the Gas Examiner could report. 

Mr. Rozerts remarked that Mr. Besley had lost his opportunity of 
addressing any argument to the Court; but with regard to what he had 
just stated, that The Gaslight and Coke Company had not been summoned 
more than twice, he had not ventured to mention that they had been 
cautioned. 

Mr. Bestey said that was in foggy weather. The Metropolitan Board 
= marked the Company down in foggy weather; and then were afraid 

go on. 

Mr. Roserts observed that Mr. Besley could not have seen the reports 
if he said that. 

Mr.Vauouan said he should merely fine the Company 5s, and 2s. costs. 








Sewace Works ror EsHer.—Last Wednesday, a large number of persons 
interested in the Esher and Ditton sewage scheme and similar under- 
takings, accepted the invitation of the Engineer (Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
M. Inst. C.E.)and the Contractors (Messrs. B. Cooke and Co.) to witness the 
laying of the foundation stone of the buildings at the filtration area—a 
ceremony which was performed by General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, 
K.C.S.L, Chairman of the Kingston Rural Sanitary Authority. 


Harrow Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of this Company 
for the six months ending Dec. 31 last, to be presented to the shareholders 
at their half-yearly meeting on the 26th inst., states that the balance of 
the profit and loss account is £1678, out of which the Directors recom- 
mend a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum on the “A” 
capital, 7 per cent. per annum on the “B” capital, and 54 per cent. per 
annum on the “ C” capital, all less income-tax. The Directors have noti- 
fied their intention to reduce the price of gas throughout their district by 
3d. per 1000 cubic feet as from Lac y-day next. 

Betrast WaTER Suppiy.—For some time past very unfavourable reports 
have been in circulation as to the quality of the Belfast water supply; 
and they have formed the subject of much discussion in the fone 
Council. In order to allay uneasiness, various samples of the water have 
lately been tested by the Borough Analyst (Dr. Hodges, F.C.S.) ; and his 
report thereon, which was forwarded to the Town Clerk last Tuesday, is 
of a very favourable character. Without going into detail here, it may be 
said that it does not contain anything to justify the attempt which has 
been made to produce alarm in the minds of the citizens. One sample, 
taken from a place where sewage contamination was alleged, turns out to 
be the best submitted for analysis, 


Lecture on Gas Makinc.—Last Tuesday, a crowded audience as- 
sembled to listen to a lecture on the “ Distillation of Coal and the Manu- 
facture of Coal Gas,” by Mr. J. Andrews, of the Radford Gas-Works, Not- 
tingham, given in connection with the New Lenton Baptist Social Guild. 
The lecturer, in an able and interesting manner, dealt with the history and 
process of gas making, the property of gases (which he obtained from 
wood, oil, water, and coal), and the nature of gas-flames. The lecture 
was illustrated by a series of experiments, diagrams, and lantern views. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the lecturer, and also to the Principal of 
Nottingham tre ne i who kindly lent the apparatus, diagrams, and 
lantern views exhibited. 


Tue Pustic Licutinc or Dartrorp.—At a special meeting of the 
Dartford Local Board last Friday, the Clerk (Mr. J. C. Hayward) said that 
only two tenders for the public lighting of Dartford had been received. 
The first was from the Public Streets Lighting Company, Limited, Lon- 
don, whose price was for 16-candle power £3 10s. per lamp per annum; 
for 12-candle power, £3 3s. The cost of adapting the existing lamps would 
be 10s. 6d., and for new lamps 21s. each. The second tender was from the 
Dartford Gas Company, on the usual conditions—at £2 18s. 8d. per lamp 
per annum for three years. There are about 170 lamps; and the expiring 
——t was £3 10s. per lamp. The tender of the Gas Company was 
accepted. 


Tue Liversepce Water Question.—In the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice last Thursday, Baron Huddleston and 
J ustice Manisty made an order, on the ex parte application of Mr. Forbes, 
Q.C., who a peared for Mr. Adam Cowburn, a ratepayer, calling upon the 
Local Board of Liversedge to show cause why a mandamus should not be 
directed against the Board to deposit the plans and other documents con- 
nected with the intended application to Parliament for powers to establish 
a local water supply. The object of Mr. Cowburn’s action was to prevent 
the expenses of a Des which it was alleged had been illegally incurred, 
from being charged on the ratepayers. At present Liversedge is within 
the water supply area of the Corporation of Bradford. In 1886 the Local 
Board passed a resolution to promote a Bill to repeal so much of the 
Bradford Water-Works Act as applied to Liversedge, and to obtain for 
their town a supply from a separate source. A public meeting of the rate- 
payers was called to sanction this step, and to charge the expenses on the 
general district rates; but they, by a large majority, declined to sanction 
the scheme. In November last the same thing occurred; a meeting was 
called, and the ratepayers again negatived the proposal. The Chairman of 
the Water Committee challenged a poll, with a like result. The ratepayers 
declined to pay the cost of the poll; and a rule will be issued for the Board 
to show why they should charge the expense on the district rates, 


—.... 


Miscellaneous Hels. 


THE INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The First General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday last 
week, at Cannon Street Hotel—Mr. H. Wotuasron Brake, M.A., F.R.S., in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. A. Cary) read the notice convening the meeting, 
and the report of the Directors was taken as read. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, stated 
that the obligation under the Articles of Association to meet on the first 
Monday in March had caused very considerable inconvenience, not only as 
regarded the preparation of the accounts, but because it had prevented their 
presenting accounts except for a very limited period of the year; and that 
period, in a great measure, oneof transition. To avoid such inconvenience 
in future, it would be proposed to change the date of the annual meetings 
to Aprii. Since the meeting of the Company in June last, the Board had 
established and fitted up the factory at Westminster for the manufacture 
of the mantles ; and the factory was capable of producing from 1500 to 2000 
lamps a day. They had also thought it essential to fit up a laboratory for 
the use of the technical Director and his assistants, as the Company's 
business involved a fluid of very complicated character, which it was neces- 
sary to test and examine very carefully. The mantles used could, more- 
over, be converted again by proper chemical treatment into the fluid; 
so that a considerable saving might be effected by the conversion. The 
first fluid they received from Vienna was equal to all that had been 
expected and reported to them as to the duration and brilliancy of the 
mantles made; but after a few months, in consequence of complaints, and 
of their own experiments, they found that the fluid received later was of in- 
ferior quality, and lost its brilliancy sooner. This led to an investigation 
into the causes of the falling off in the quality of the article sent to them ; but 
it had also rendered it necessary for them to hold their hands, as they felt 
that if they pressed sales at such a time, the reputation of the Company 
might be seriously damaged. He was happy to state that, after very 
exhaustive and careful inquiries by their technical Director, they had 
pretty well ascertained the cause which had led to the diminution in the 
quality of the fluid; and he had little doubt but that it would now be 
remedied, The question had, of course, arisen as to the best means of 
procuring the fluid; and, after due consideration, the Board thought it 
desirable to take a large interest in the Vienna factory. They therefore 
subscribed £5000, or one-fourth of the capital required for the whole 
factory, including its enlargement. They had thus obtained considerable 
influence with the fiuid-producing Company, on the Board of which they 
had also secured the right to nominate a member, or to have one of their 
own Directors on the Board. They had considered the desirability of 
fitting up a factory here; but, owing to the complicated nature of the 
fluid, it would have taken from four to six months to train competent 
assistants. There were other reasons also which had led them not to 
adopt that course. He understood that the fluid Company had made a 
profit of 20 per cent., and had the cash in hand; so that they would 
receive £500, or 10 per cent., for the first six months, on their investment. 
The trouble with the mantles had caused a difficulty to arise with the pur- 
chasers of the Belgian and Spanish patents; and, looking at all the cir- 
cumstances, the Directors had thought it advisable to re-possess them- 
selves of these patents, and to relieve the purchasers from their engage- 
ments—in order, in fact, to avoid possible ligitation, which could have led 
to no benefit to the Company. They had therefore these patents to dis- 
pose of, or work as they might think best. Many inquiries had been 
made for purchasing the Colonial and foreign patents; but they had not 
liked to proceed with the negotiations until they could feel sure of their 
ground as to the fluid, and the difficulties they had enumerated with 
respect to it. They had made strong representations to Dr. Auer von 
Welsbach, the inventor, from whom they purchased the foreign patents. 
Negotiations were carried on with that gentleman in this country in De- 
cember last, the outcome of which was an agreement which was signed 
by him and the Directors, subject, however, to the ratification of the 
meeting before the seal was finally fixed to it. Under this agreement, 
a very large reduction in the price to be paid for the - was arranged ; 
and he had fully expected to submit it for the shareholders’ approval that 
day. Only last week, however, to their great surprise, they received a 
letter from Vienna from Dr. von Welsbach, in which he set up certain 
conditions and claims before he would accept the agreement which he had 
already positively come to, At the present moment, therefore, instead 
of being able to submit the agreement for the shareholders’ approval, the 
Directors were in further correspondence and negotiation with him. They 
were acting under the advice of Counsel in the matter; and, for obvious 
reasons, it was not desirable that he should enter into particulars, for 
what was stated at the meeting might be used hereafter against them. 
They would call the shareholders together later on to consider the 
question when they could do so with certainty. With reference to the 
accounts, the period over which they extended was practically about seven 
months. But during a considerable portion of the time, they were ne- 
cessarily increasing expenditure ; dt as he had explained, they had 
not been able to push their business. There were also many items in the 
accounts which pressed heavily on the first six months of a company’s 
existence ; and, moreover, they had charged for depreciation, which per- 
haps was not necessary except to follow out the policy they had laid dowr. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, the accounts showed a profit balance of 
£2591; and £500 was to come to them for interest on their investment in 
the fluid Company. So that, under the difficult circumstances mentioned, 
they had earned 6 to 7 per cent. on the capital that bore interest. 

Mr. Macrear, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., seconded the motion. 

In the discussion which followed, the Directors were urged to reduce the 

rice of the light and the cost of repairs. It was thought that, consider- 
ing the results of the working, the Board ought not to take so much as 
£1375 for fees. Reference was made to the risk of the mantles breaking in 
transit. It was also thought that a strong protest should be made against 
the amount paid for the patents. 
The CuarrMan, replying to the foregoing observations and other ques- 
tions, said there was no reason why the fluid should not be as good as it 
was at first. Their investigations had shown the existence in the fluid 
of considerable impurities. The question of selling the light cheaper 
had been considered. It should be remembered that, though 15s. was 
charged for it, there were large trade discounts; and he gave instances 
where the cost of the light was heavier than the price charged by the 
Company. In regard to the French patent, that matter was following 
the usual course; and £5000 had been paid on account of the patent. As 
to the Directors’ fees, they had only taken what they were entitled to 
under the Articles of Association; and he could assure the shareholders 
that they had had to work very hard for the money. Apparently, 
£211,000 had been paid to the vendors; but the Company at present held 
£50,000 of that amount in shares which bore no interest. Every effort 
had been made not only to improve the light, but to make it more easy 
of being transported. 





An amendment was then proposed, adjourning the meeting in order to 
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give the vendors the opportunity of attending and replying to the stric- 
tores passed on them; but after an explanation had n given, to the 
effect that the vendors knew the matter would be brought before the 
meeting, and that they had had an opportunity of being present, the 
amendment was withdrawn, and the original motion agreed to. 

A resolution was afterwards passed altering the date of holding the 
annual meetings to April. 

‘A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors closed the proceedings. 





SHEFFIELD UNITED GAS COMPANY. 
Tue REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FoR THE Hat¥F YEAR ENDING Dec. 31. 

The report of the Directors of this Company for the half year ending 
Dec. 31, 1887, has been issued in anticipation of the general meeting of 
shareholders on the 8rd prox. The Company’s operations for the six 
months enable the Board to recommend the declaration of the maximum 
dividends which can be paid, after placing the sum of £1066 14s. 7d. to 
the reserve fund, which will then amount to £64,159 9s. 5d. Residuals 
produced during the half year £3862 6s. 6d. more than they did in the 
corresponding half of 1886. The increase in the consumption of gas was 
3°52 percent. The storeage capacity at the Neepsend works has been 
increased to the extent of 483,000 cubic feet by adding another lift to one 
of the gasholders there; and the Directors are making a like further in- 
crease by the addition of a similar lift to another of the holders on those 
works. The dividend recommended will be: On £135,000 “A” stock, 
£6750; on £209,053 10s. “B” stock, £10,452 13s. 6d.; on £229,070 “C” 
stock, £11,453 10s.; on 11,462 “E” shares of £8 10s. each (£6 per share 
paid up), being 6s. per share, £3438 12s.—total, £32,094 15s. 6d. The 
accounts accompanying the report show that 41739 was expended 
on capital account during the latter half of 1887; bringing the total 
expenditure up to £632,327 4s. 10d., out of £641,895 10s. called up—having 
a balance of £9568 5s. 2d, unexpended. The Company have still a large 
amount of unissued capital; and their borrowing power to the extent of 
£76,073 has not been exercised. The revenue account shows that the sale 
of gas produced in the half year £78,579 Os. 2d.; meter and stove rental, 
£4253 15s. 6d.; residuals, £24,607 14s. 6d.; miscellaneous, £1220 12s. 3d.— 
total, £108,661 2s.5d. On the expenditure side of the account, we find that 
the manufacture of gas cost £60,788 13s. 9d. (coals figuring for £34,918) ; 
distribution, £5288 7s. 7d.; rates and taxes, £6315 1s. 11d.; management, 
£3911 16s. 7d.; law charges and bad debts, £355 15s 4d,.—total, 
£76,659 18s, 2d., leaving a balance of £32,001 4s. 3d. to be carried to the 
profit and loss account. The balance of net profit available for division 
amounts to £33,161 10s. 1d.; and as the sum required is only, as above set 
forth, £32,094 15s. 6d., there will be upwards of £1000 to the good. With 
regard to working, the quantity of coal and cannel carbonized in the past 
half year was 82,128 tons; the residual products being: coke and breeze, 
49,683 tons; tar, 5448 tons; ammoniacal liquor, 2,355,000 gallons. Of the 
two first-named residuals, 14,664 tons were used and 32,819 tons sold; of 
the two last, 4548 tons were sold ; and 1,713,000 gallons of the liquor were 
dealt with on the works. 





HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS COMPANY. 

At the Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company on the Ist inst., the 
Chairman (Mr. J. Brown, J.P.), in moving the adoption of the report, to 
which reference was made in the JourNaL last week, expressed the pleasure 
felt by the Directors in being able to present so satisfactory a statement to 
the proprietors. He reminded them that at the previous meeting he went 
into the whole question of lowering the price of gas and increasing the 
dividend in the future. He then stated that if they could make an extra 
profit of £91 in the latter half of 1887, they would be justified in increasing 
the dividend, as the small amount of extra profits would enable them to 
reduce the price of gas aud raise the dividend 4 per cent. He was happy 
to say the actual results for the six months showed that there had been a 
profit of £1283, after paying dividends, which would amply carry them 
over the £92 wanted. They were very pleased to see that this was so, as 
it showed that the consumption of gas continued to increase, and that the 
profits also were greater. In 1877 they only made half the gas that they 
produced in 1887. The make had therefore increased 10 per cent. each year. 
The profits had augmented in proportion; and they were now actually 
making more profit at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet than they were realizing 
in 1877, when the charge was 4s. 5d. It must be understood, however, 
that the Company could not continue as they were going on without in- 
creasing the plant; and therefore the Directors had taken the matter into 
consideration. Last winter the works (under the management of Mr. 
C. E. Botley, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.), as far as the carbonizing and purifying 
plant was concerned, were taxed to the fullest possible extent. They knew, 
therefore, that if the work of the Company increased as it had been 
growing in the past, it would be necessary to make further provision; and 
this could only be done by adding to the retorts and purifiers. The new 
holders were ample; but they were bound to increase the retorts and 
——, and to do this the capital had to be augmented. The share- 
holders would therefore be asked to sanction a further increase of capital, 
which would be issued at the discretion of the Directors, who would take 
care that the capital should not be expended unless the plant could be 
brought into use; but it did not matter how much capital was employed 
80 long as they could make money. Their capital had greatly increased ; 
but the work had grown more than in proportion to the capital. Ten 
years ago, with a capital of £101,500, every ton of coal carbonized represented 
£6 16s. 5d. of capital, and every 1000 cubic feet of gas made represented 
14s, 2d. of capital. Now, with £175,341 of capital, for each ton of coal 
carbonized the capital was £6 12s. 9d., and every 1000 cubic feet of gas 
made 12s, 113d.; so that there was a reduction of 3s. 8d. on the former, and 
about 1s. 2d. on the latter. The capital, notwithstanding that it had been 
greatly augmented, had been fully employed, and was doing more than it 
did ten years ago. In 1877 the dividends paid were 10 and 7 per cent. on 
the £25 and £20 shares respectively; but now the dividend was 11 per 
cent, and 8 per cent. Then the price of gas was 4s. 5d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; now it was 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Mr. L. Weston seconded the 
motion, and it was carried. Subsequently the Chairman moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the Directors be authorized to issue 1500 additional 
shares at £20 each, consistently with the provisions of the Hastings and 
St. Leonards Gas Act, 1883. Mr. Cook seconded the motion, and it was 
carried. A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman, Directors, 
and officials, and the proceedings closed. 





SourHenD Gas Company.—According to the report of the Directors of 
this Company for the past year, the balance of profit available for division 
is £1044; and they recommend the payment of the statutory dividends, 
which will leave a balance of £122 to be carried forward. The Directors 
express regret at having to accept the resignation, through ill-health, of 
Mr. Alfred Penny, their Consulting Engineer, whose valuable services to 
the Company—to which, to a large extent, the present successful position 
of the undertaking is due—they acknowledge. The Engineer and Manager 
(Mr. Frank Clark) reports the works and plant to be in an efficient state 


of repair. 





DOVER GAS COMPANY. 
Hatr-YeaRLty MEETING.—EXTENSIONS AT THE Works. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday 
last week, under the presidency of Mr. W. Mannering. The report, to 
which reference has nn | been made (ante, p. 435), having been pre- 
sented, the Chairman moved its adoption. In doing so, he remarked that 
the profit and loss account for the second half of 1887, as compared with 
the corresponding half of 1886, showed an increased revenue of £408 on the 
sale of gas; residuals, £58; meter and stove rentals, £21; and interest on 
reserve fund investments of £7—making a total increase of £494. 
Moreover, on the other side there had been a reduced expenditure in 
the cost of coals of £341, in repairs of £64, in wages of £14, in the 
cost of the public lamps of £54, and in rates and taxes of £85—making 
a total of £558, from which had to be deducted slightly increased 
charges in purifying, salaries, and incidentals, £62; leaving a total 
reduced expenditure of £496, which sum added to the increased revenue 
made a net increased balance of £990. As soon as the accounts show- 
ing this excellent balance came before the Directors, they saw they 
would be able to reduce the price of gas by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet; thus 
bringing it down from 3s. to 2s. 9d. This meant putting into the pockets 
of consumers £1800 a year, and an equivalent loss of revenue to the Com- 
pany. Should, however, the current half year show a decrease in any 
respect in consequence of this reduction, it was fully assured by the sur- 
plus, to which would be added what he might term the Jubilee balance, 
which would enable them to make up any deficiency that might arise. 
With reference to the paragraph in the report referring to the price of 
gas, and stating that it was now lower than Dover in only two places in 
the district—Maidstone and Rochester—where the absence of town dues 
on coals, and other similar circumstances, over which the Directors had 
no control, accounted for the difference in price, this gratifying fact was 
recorded because assertions had been made that the price of gas was 
higher in Dover than in the surroundiig towns; and having ascertained 
that the statement was not correct, the Directors thought it only right 
that the shareholders should be informed of the exact state of the case. 
Turning to the working, the Directors were pleased to report that under 
the very able superintendence of Mr. K. Herring, Resident Engiveer, very 
good results had been obtained. During the half year 6934 tons of coal 
had been carbonized, which produced 77,659,000 cubic feet of gas. Of 
this quantity 74,003,300 cubic feet had been accounted for. The yield of 
gas per ton of coal was 11,199 cubic feet; the gas accounte? ivr, 10,672 
cubic feet; and the gas actually sold, 10,557 cubic feet. Fne leakage, 
mainly owing to the care and vigilance of their outdoor superintendent 
(Mr. Dixon), had been brought down to 4°7 per cent., which was the 
lowest that had ever been reached; so that although there was 
an increase of 3°9 per cent. in the sale of gas over the corres- 
ponding six months of the preceding year, the quantity of coals used was 
considerably less. They had also been able to obtain the coal at 
a reduction of 6d. per ton. The works had been well maintained, and 
the whole plant was in excellent order. The Secretary (Mr. G. Fielding) 
had received a letter from Mr. R. H. Jones, J.P., who was one of the 
largest shareholders, congratulating the Directors and officers on their 
successful operations during the past year. And he (the Chairman) 
thought the shareholders should express their thanks to the whole of the 
employés for the faithful and efficient services they had rendered. He 
added, in respect to the profit and loss account, that it showed a balance 
of £3602, which, after providing the 74 per cent. dividend, would leave 
a balance of £999 over the amount required. Mr. E. Bottle seconded the 
motion, and it was carried unanimously. A vote of thanks was then 
accorded to the Chairman and Directors, and the proceedings closed. 





In the course of the Chairman’s remarks, reference was made to the 
excellent condition of the works, In this connection a few particulars may 
be given of some alterations and extensions recently carried out under Mr. 
Herring’s superintendence. A new station meter, by Messrs. W. Parkin- 
son and Co., and a district governor, by Messrs. W. and B. Cowan, each for 
50,000 cubic feet per hour, have been provided. Also new lime-stores, 
to contain six months’ supply; a kiln for making lime both for purifiers 
and for building purposes ; sulphate-stores, to contain 100 tons of sulphate ; 
a scrubber and purifier in connection with the sulphate plant; and 
a tar-still. A new compound lever governor, the invention of Mr. 
Herring, has been fitted to the exhauster-engines, and so arranged that it 
will control either exhauster. This governor has been designed to main- 
tain a perfectly uniform vacuum, which at these works is absolutely neces- 
sary—anti-dips being fitted to all the hydraulic mains ; and thus necessi- 
tating a more perfect vacuum than with dips that are alwayssealed. The 
exhauster-engine room is lighted by one of Chandler’s patent regenerative 
lamps. While the foregoing improvements have been made in the plant, 
attention has been paid to the comfort of the workmen. The stokers’ 
mess-room has been altered; and a lavatory and bath have been provided. 
Mention has already been made of the stokers’ reading-room at these 
works ; and it may here be stated that it has proved a success, notwith- 
standing the predictions that its establishment would prove up-hill work. 
Readings have lately been given; and on each occasion there have been 
good audiences. The average daily attendance in the room is from 35 to 
37. Non-intoxicants are sold in the room, and are well patronized. 





ProposED EXTENSION OF THE BuRNLEY Gas-Works.—At the meeting 
of the Burnley Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Greenwood, in 
moving the adoption of the minutes of the Gas Committee, explained the 
communications which had been made by the Committee for calling in a 
Gas Engineer to inspect and report on the works. There was every reason 
to believe that the Committee would engage Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E. 
The feeling of the Committee was that they should not take any excessive 
step in regard to the extension of the gas-works without having an authori- 
tative gentleman to report on them, and whose report would in due 
course be laid before the Council. 

DartmoutH Gas Company.—At the annual general meeting of this Com- 

any on Monday last week, the Directors presented a satisfactory report. 
Tt stated that the reduction in the price to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet from 
the 1st of January last year, with the liberal discount of 5d. per 1000 
cubic feet for prompt payment, had the effect of increasing the private 
consumers, now numbering upwards of 450; and, notwithstanding this 
large reduction (equal to 16 per cent.), the total receipts were within £39 
of those of the previous year. The adoption of gas for cooking purposes 
has increased. The completion of the thirtieth year of the Company’s 
existence suggested to the Directors a contrast in the position of the 
undertaking at the two periods. For the year 1859—the first complete year 
of the Company’s working—the total sum received for private rentals was 
£474 10s., and for residuals £54 14s. 10d. For the year 1887 the receipts 
were: Rentals, £1639 9s. 10d.; residuals, £583 10s. 2d. The price of gas 
had been reduced more than one-half, The total receipts for the past year 
amounted to £2486 16s. 9d., and the expenditure to £1982 19s. 6d.; leaving 
a balance of £503 17s. 3d. available for dividend. ‘The Directors recom- 
mended a dividend of 13s. per share, which would absorb £455; leaving a 
balance of £48 17s. 3d. to be carried forward. This was agreed to, 
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DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN) GAS COMPANY. 
EXTENSION OF THE WoRKS. 

The report presented by the Directors of the Douglas (Isle of Man) Gas 
Company to the proprietors at their half-yearly general meeting on the 
27th ult. stated that the net _— on the working during the six months 
ending Dec, 31 last amounted to £2794, and showed an improvement as 
com d with the corresponding period of 1886. The balance carried for- 
ward added to the profit made the sum available for division £3129, out of 
which the Directors recommended the declaration of a dividend of 82s. 6d. 
per share; the remainder to be carried forward. The growing require- 
ments of the town having made it necessary toincrease the manufacturing 
. and the present retort-house admitting of no further extension, the 

irectors adopted a sa prepared by Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., of Man- 
chester, which provides for the removal and enlargement of the present 
60-feet holder by its re-erection on the ground at the rear of the large holder, 
and for which the Directors have made a contract with Messrs. Clayton 
Son, and Co., Limited, of Leeds. This will be completed and ready for use 
during the ensuing summer. After this holder is removed, the site thus 
femel, in addition to part of the site recently purchased, will be ample to 
— a new retort-house with twice the manufacturing power possessed 

y the present one; and this will be proceeded with so as to be available 
for the succeeding year. These alterations will have the effect of entirely 
remodelling and improving the works, as well as tend to more convenience 
and economy in labour. They will also be so arranged as to be readily 
adapted for any future extension that may be required. The Chairman 
(Mr. D. E. Gelling), in moving the adoption of the report, referred to the 
necessity for the extensions mentioned thereiu, and expressed the opinion 
that the Directors were working on safe lines in following the advice of 
Mr. Newbigging. He added that, looking at the undertaking as it stood, 
he could not but congratulate the proprietors on its sound, safe position. 
Mr. Boyd seconded the motion, ond it was carried. Votes of thanks were 
= set to the Directors, as well as to the Secretary (Mr. C. H. Kay) and 

anager (Mr. W. Smith) for their services in the past half year. 





SALFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
RepvcTiIon In Prick.—Honorartum To Mr. Hauican. 

At the Meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday, Mr. H. 
Lord moved that, as recommended by the General Gas Committee, on and 
after the 25th inst. the price of gas be reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic feet to 
consumer s Within the borough, and 5d. per 1000 cubic feet to those beyond 
the boro. h. He said the price of gas in Salford had not been reduced for 
many yeat When Mr. Hunter was appointed Manager, the charge 
within the bcrough was 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, In 1878 it was reduced to 
3s. 9d.; in 1879 to 3s. 4d.; and in 1886 to 38s. 1d., at which price it now 
stood. The time had arrived when another concession could be made. 
The proposed reduction in the charge for gas consumed within the 
borough would absorb £7740, and that of the price of gas supplied outside 
the borough would absorb £3125; making a total of £10,865 that would 
be taken off the gas profits for the ensuing year. The Gas Committee felt 
that they were in a position to do this, because the short experience they 
had had of their new Manager (Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge) had led them to 
expect a very great decrease in the cost of managing and in general 
working expenses. The consumers who resided beyond the boun- 
daries of the borough had long agitated for a reduction of the difference 
between the amount they paid for gas and that paid by the inhabi- 
tants; but this was the first time that the Committee had seen their 
way to comply with the request. They had now lessened the difference 
by 2d. - 1000 cubic feet; and he believed that the outside consumers 
would be satisfied with this for the present. Mr. Holland seconded 
the motion. Mr. Mandley asked whether this reduction could be made 
without any addition to the rates. Hitherto, he said, a sum had been 
contributed annually by the Gas Committee in reduction of the general 
rates; and as the Committees were just making their estimates for the 
ensuing year, it was important that they should know whether they might 
look to receiving the same amount as heretofore. Alderman Hall re- 
plied that they —e they might. Alderman Husband thought the 
proper course for the Council to take was to defer passing the resolution 
until the various Committees had made out their estimates for the ope | 
year. The £10,865 was equal to arate of more than 3d. in the pound; an 
it would be a serious thing if the effect of passing the resolution should be 
to increase by this amount the already far too heavy rates. He moved, as 
an amendment, that the consideration of the motion be deferred. Alder- 
man Keeveney seconded the amendment. Alderman Walmsley said that 
every care had been taken to prevent the general rates suffering through 
the decrease in the price of gas; and it would be a waste of time to defer 
the consideration of the motion. Ultimately the amendment was with- 
drawn, and the motion was adopted. 

At a later stage in the wena, increases of salaries were granted to 
certain officials; among them being Mr. J. F. Halligan, to whom an 
honorarium of £150 was given for his services as Acting Manager of the 
gas-works since the dismissal of Mr. S. Hunter in Febraary last year. 





Tunsrince Gas Company.—The a of the Tunbridge Gas Company 
shows that, although £1000 was raised for works during the past year, the 
Directors are able to declare the usual dividends of 10, 7, and 5 per cent. 


REDUCTION IN THE Price or Gas aT RypE.—The Ryde Gas Company 
have given notice that after the reading of the indices for the quarter 
ending on the 25th inst. the price of gas will be reduced from 3s. 9d. 
to 3s. 6d per 1000 cnbic feet.—As intimated elsewhere, the Directors of 
the Harrow District Gas Company will reduce the price of gas 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet as from the 25th inst. 


Sates or SHarEs.—On Tuesday last, Messrs. Lythall, Mansell, and 
Walters sold at the Crown Hotel, Shrewsbury, £540 consolidated stock 
in the Shrewsbury Gas Company. The stock is entitled to 74 per 
cent. maximum dividend, and is not under the sliding scale. It was 
sold ex the March dividend; and the prices realized averaged £182 Os. 9d. 
per£100 lot; the odd lot of £40 fetching £76. At the price paid, 
the buyers only receive £4 2s, 6d. per cent. on the purchase-money. 
——On the 1st inst., Messrs. Nixon and Sons sold two old (£20) and three 
new (£10) shares in the Lutterworth Gas Company. The first lot consisted 
of one old and two new shares, and the second of one share of each kind. 
Lot 1 fetched £69, and lot two £56; the old shares realizing about £36 each. 
The shares were sold cum. div., which has for the past three years been at 
the rate of 74 per cent. per annum——Messrs. Hooker and Webb submitted 
to auction ‘at the “Greyhound Hotel,” last Thursday, 112 shares in the 
Croydon Gas Company. The following prices were realized :—For £5 10 
per cent. shares, £11 12s. 6d. and £11 15s. ; £513 per cent. shares, £14 5s. to 
£14 12s. 6d. ; and £10 10 per cent. shares, £23 and £23 5s.—Last Tuesday, at 
Rochester, Mr. F. Homan disposed of a number of shares in the Rochester, 
Chatham, and Stroud Water Company. The lots consisted of 44 original 
shares; and they realized from £15 12s. 6d. to £16 each. Four shares of 
the new issue fetched £9 10s. each. Two £10 shares in the Sheerness Gas 
Company were sold on the same occasion for £19 5s. apiece. 





HALIFAX niet gage og mig dig . 

In a para, Ih which appea in the JourNnaL last week, we gaye 
few soliedane es to the working of the Halifax Corporation Ges De 

artment last year as compared with 1886. We are now able to publish 
Faller details, taken from the printed analysis to be presented to the 
Council. The quantity of coals carbonized during the twelve months 
ending Dec. 31, 1887, was 47,780 tons, costing £21,483 13s. 7d., or at the 
rate of 10°87d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. In 1886 the quantity was 
47,267 tons, costing £21,155 13s. 3d., or at the rate of 11°27d. per 1009 
cubic feet of gas sold. The residuals realized last year £12,434, ag 
against £11,199 in 1886; being at the respective rates of 6*29d. and 5-974. 
per 1000 feet of gas sold. After deducting the value of the residuals, the 
cost of manufacture at the works was: Last year, £34,766 8s, 8d., or 
17°59d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold; in 1886, £34,536 3s. 9d., or 18-404, 
per 1000 cubic feet. The other charges—including distribution of gas, 
collection of rental, interest, sinking fund, &o,—were, after deducting 
meter-rents, £7178 last year, and £6901 in 1886. These figures work out 
to 364d. and 3°69d. respectively per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, Other 
interesting particulars are given in the following table :— 


1886. 1 

Amount. Per 1003 Amount. 

£ ss. 4d. Feet sold. 2 s. 4, 
Costofgas. . . 41,437 12 10 22°09 ee 41,945 0 9 
Balance—profit . 3,78619 8 2°01 os 5483 5 7 
Receipts for gas .£45,22412 6 24°10 -. £47,428 6 4 
Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
501,675,000 or 10,618 per ton of coal, 

9,528 


1886. 
Totalgasmade . . 
. 450,366,900 ” ” ” 


Do. sold wt 


Leakage 10°22 percent. . . 51,808,100 ,, 1,085 ” 
Average i'luminating power, 17°81 sperm candles. 
1887. 


” 


° Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
Total gasmade . . 527,703,000 or ae per ton of coal, 


Do. sold . -¢ 474,325,800 ,, 


Leakage 10°12 percent. . . 53,877,200 ,, 117 ” ” 
Average illuminating power, 17°60 sperm candles. 





THE WORCESTER CORPORATION AND THE GAS COMPANY. 
Tue DispuTe as To THE Pusiic LicuTinc ConrTRACT. 

At the Meeting of the Worcester Town Council on Tuesday last—the 
Mayor (Mr. H. Caldicott) in the chair—the dispute between the Corpora- 
tion and the Gas Company in regard to the contract for the public light- 
ing of the city was again under discussion. 

The Town CLERK read a report of the Gas Sub-Committee. A letter 
had been received from Mr. J. Stallard, jun., Solicitor to the Gas Com- 

any, acknowledging the resolutions recently passed by the Watch and 
ighting Committee (see ante, p. 387), and stating that nothing further 
would be done till after the Council meeting. Mr. Stallard continued: 
“ Judging from the reports of the Watch and Lighting Committee, I 
imagine the Committee do not press the clause as to the delegation of the 
powers of the Council which the Council can by resolution give to any 
Committee they think proper; and in order to remove the objection 
which the Watch and Lighting Committee have to giving three hours’ 
notice before making a test which may be brought in evidence against 
the Company, the Directors are quite willing, in addition to the present 
clause we od to testing, that the Corporation may, without notice, make 
tests with the Company’s apparatus at their office in St. Nicholas Street— 
the Company reserving the right to be represented by some officer. As 
the testing clause is now the only matter at issue, 1 may say that the 
terms of the clause as to testing, which has for so many years been in- 
serted in the contract, were settled by two Gas Engineers—Mr. T. Hawks- 
ley, and the late Mr. T. G. Barlow.” The Sub-Committee were of opinion 
that the Council should inform the Company that they were mistaken in 
supposing that the Council waived the insertion in the draft gas contract 
of the clause as to the delegation of the Council’s powers to the Watch 
Committee, as the Council were still of opinion that, inasmuch as the 
clause simply involved a declaration by the Council, its insertion could 
not prejudice the Company; and shouid also inform the Company, in re- 
spect to the question of testing, that the Council could not accept the pro- 
sal made by Mr. Stallard’s letter as a satisfactory solution of the dispute, 
but that, inasmuch as the Council hoped they might regard the proposal 
as an indication that the Company at length recognized the impossibilit 
of maintaining their claim to be placed in a position of exceptional ad- 
vantage as compared with other companies, the Council would agree to 
the insertion in the draft contract of a clause providing, in the terms of 
the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1871, for the Company to supply and main- 
tain a testing apparatus in St. Nicholas Street, and for a person appointed 
by the Council to be at liberty to use the same at the times and with the 
results mentioned in the Act, such new clause to be inserted in the con- 
tract in lieu of the clause inserted in the draft contract and not in addition 
to it, as the Company proposed, as the Sub-Committee could not recom- 
mend the Council to submit to any restrictions on the use by the Council 
of their own testing apparatus, which would place them in a worse posi- 
tion than other private consumers of gas. : 

Mr. Consett proposed that the Council adopt the recommendation of 
the Sub-Committee. With regard to the first of the two points in dispute, 
he said he could not understand why there should be the slightest objec- 
tion on the part of the Company to the delegation of the powers of the 
Council to the Watch Committee. - : 

Alderman J. Sraniarp (Chairman of the Company): We do not object 
to you delegating your powers; but we object to its being inserted in the 
contract. : 

Mr. Corser said that if the Company did not object to the Council 
delegating powers to the Watch Committee, they could not reasonably object 
to that delegation being jacknowledged in the contract. As to the second 
point in dispute, the Company had asked that the Council should place 
themselves under certain restrictions as to the use they would make of 
tests conducted by their own officer with their own apparatus—restrictions 
not imposed on any other consumer in the city. They objected to being 
placed under any restriction which would put them in a worse position 
than any other consumer. As the Company would not agree to go to 
arbitration, it was suggested that they should take a simpler course. Par- 
liament had defined a proper mode of testing, and proper regulations as to 
testing, in the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871. It was provided by that 
statute that companies should maintain on their own premises an appa- 
ratus for testing ; and that an officer appointed by the i should 
be at liberty to make tests at any time—the Gas Company being repre- 
sented if they chose. This would not prevent the Corporation making 
tests if they pleased at their own time with their own apparatus ; but it 
would provide a means by which the official tests should be made. They 
proposed to put an end to the question by striking out of the contract all 
the clauses with reference to testing, and by offering to substitute the 
clauses which Parliament in its wisdom had laid down. 

Mr. Buckuanp seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Bozwarp spoke in defence of the Company, and proposed as an 
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amendment—“ That, in the ae of this Council, and in the interests of 
the citizens, it is desirable that the contract with the Gas Company for 
lighting the public lamps should at once be signed.” 

The Mayor: Unless we can agree, how can it be signed ? 

Mr. Bozwarp said there were only two trivial points which stopped the 
execution of the contract; and he advised that the two clauses in question 
should be deleted at once. 

The Mayor asked if the amendment was that the contract should be 
signed in the form suggested by the Company ? 

Mr. Bozwarp replied that it was. 

Mr. Hices seconded the amendment, and congratulated the Company 
on the magnanimity they had shown in the matter. 

Alderman J. StaLuarp said he was disappointed to find that the offer 
the Company had made had not been accepted. He had done everything 
in his power to prevent a collision between the ae gos | and the Corpo- 
ration. In January of last year Alderman Holland told him that if he 

ve way on the question of price, the “ hatchet would be buried.” Did 
this mean that they were to have 14 months of correspondence and un- 

Jeasantness? With regard to the delegation of powers to the Watch 
Committee, the contract was with the Council, not the Committee ; and the 
Company did not want to be put into a difficulty as to whom they should 
treat with. If the clause delegating the powers of the Council to the 
Committee was put in the contract, the Company would be bound by it. 
The clause as to tests was the subject of arbitration, and was settled by 
the late Mr. Barlow on behalf of the Company, and Mr. Hawksley on 
behalf of the Corporation, in 1860. The Inspector of Weights and Mea- 
sures would not make a test of any goods behind the back of the shop- 
keeper; and why should it be desired to put the Gas Company in a dif- 
ferent position? In conclusion, he appealed to the Council to accept the 
offer made by the Company, and said the Directors had no: wish to deal 
otherwise than fairly and liberally with them. 

Mr. Downes, having offered some explanation in regard to Alderman 
Holiand’s conduct in the matter under discussion, went on to contend that 
the clause as to the delegation of powers to the Watch Committee was 
simply bringing the practice of the Corporation in their relations with the 
Gas Company into harmony with the contract. The Company had for 
years recognized in practice that the Committee exercised the powers 
of the Council under the contract. Alderman Stallard had made much of 
the fact that the clause as to tests was settled in 1860 by Mr. Barlow and 
Mr. Hawksley. But since that time the Gas-Works Clauses Act, passed 
in 1871, had Gecided the points referred to. The Company now offered to 
give the Corporation the clause as to tests in the Act mentioned, but 
wished to retain the clause in the contract which would prevent the Cor- 
poration using their own apparatus except under certain conditions. They 
would be content to have the Gas-Works Clauses Act; but let them have 
itentirely. He repudiated the suggestion that he and others in the Council 
had some personal feeling against the Company ; and, in conclusion, urged 
that if the Company wanted to settle this matter, they should meet the 
members of the Sub-Committee in conference. If there was a disposition 
toapproach the question in a spirit of conciliation and fairness, the diffi- 
culties at present existing would disappear. 

Mr. Buck said it appeared to him that the matter was in a very small 
compass indeed. It might be easily settled if the delegation clause were 
not pressed, and no reference made in the contract as to the taking of 
tests, except that they should be in accordance with the Act of 1871. 

Alderman StaLiarp said what the Company objected to was tests being 
taken behind their back to be used as evidence against them. The 
smallest shopkeeper was entitled to be represented when tests of his 
goods were made. 

The Mayor thought, after the remarks of Alderman Stallard, they were 
ina fair way to a satisfactory arrangement. He would suggest that the 
Council should not press the delegation clause, as Alderman Stallard had 
virtually conceded the test clause. 

Alderman StaLuarp: Assuming tests are not made behind our backs. 

The Mayor: Quiteso. I think the whole matter had better go back to 
the Watch Committee to be discussed with some representative of the 
Company. 

Mr. Consett said he had no objection to the motion being withdrawn. 
If they met a representative of the Company, he thought there would be 
no difficulty in arriving at some means of terminating the differences. He 
would ask Alderman Stallard to bear in mind that the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act of 1871, which they were prepared to accept, did not preclude private 
tests being taken. Let the Committee be left the provision of this Act, 
and the liberty the Act gave to other Corporations, and the common law 
gave to ordinary individuals, and they asked no more. 

Alderman StaLLarpD said he hoped he might report to the Directors of 
the Company that there was an honourable understanding with the 
Council, so that by supplying them with £200 or £300 of gas in the 
meantime they would not be losers. 

The Mayorassured Alderman Stallard that the Company would be paid. 

The discussion then closed. 





Tae NortHern Coat Trape.—There is a better demand for steam coal 
of late ; and the price is now 7s. 3d. net, free on board in the Tyne. Gas 
coal is less needed for local use; but some of the export orders are being 
given out, and the best gas collieries have the promise of full work for a 
few weeks longer. The summer dulness in the gas coal trade is being year 
by year lessened by the growing use of gas for heat and power; and the 
Caeengtion for these purposes shows itself more in summer than in 

inter. 

Tue SuGGEstep PurcHasE oF THE WELLS WATER-WoORKS BY THE CoRPo- 
RATION.—At the last meeting of the Wells Town Council, a letter was read 
from the Wells Water Company, stating that, after considering the letter 
of the Council, it was resolved that the negotiations for the sale of the 
water-works to the Council be put an end to. Some discussion arose upon 
this subject, which resulted in the following resolution :—‘“ That in order 
to open negotiations for the purchase of the water-works, an offer be made 
to the Directors to divide the cost of ascertaining the value of the under- 
taking—such cost of valuation not to exceed £50; and in the event of 
purchase by this Authority, the Company to pay the whole amount.” 

Tue Proposep Improved WATER Suppty ror Dartmourn.—At the last 
meeting of the Dartmouth Town Council, the Town Clerk reported the 
result of an appeal to the burgesses, by means of voting-papers, on the sub- 
ject of the proposed new scheme for improving the water supply, from 
which it appeared that there were: For the scheme, 144; against it, 274; 
neutral, 335 ; dead, removed, and papers otherwise uncollected, 208—total, 
961. It was also stated that the Water Committee had considered letters 
received from a number of the burgesses who disapprove of the scheme, 
giving their reasons. The objections were, first, to the heavy original and 
annual expenditure; and, secondly, to the pumping machinery. The Com- 


mittee recommended that a copy of the report, and of the circulars sent to | 


the ratepayers, should be forwarded to Messrs. Newton, of Manchester, the 
Consulting Engineers to the Council, with a request for a further opinion 
on the matter. This was agreed ic 





THE EDINBURGH TOWN COUNCIL AND THE GAS-WORKS 
TRANSFER. 

At the Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council last Tuesday—the Lorp 
Provost (Sir T. Clark) in the chair—the subject of the proposed transfer 
of the gas supply of the city to the Corporation came under consideration 
in three different forms. 

A letter, accompanied by a copy of a petition, was read from Messrs. 
R. R. Simpson and Lawson, stating that the petition, which had been 
signed by 19,000 ratepayers, had been forwarded to London in time to be 
presented to the House of Lords. The signatures represented the majority 
of the ratepayers ; and the promoters had reason to believe that, if they 
had sufficient time, they could have had 25,000 signatures. In the face of 
this great yt the letter asked if the Council were justified in pro- 
ceeding any further with the present Bill; and they trusted that at the 
next —— instructions would be given to withdraw it after such an 
emphatic judgment. Another letter intimated that a supplementary peti- 
tion, signed by 2198 ratepayers, had also been forwarded to London ; the 
only difference in the two being that the petitioners in the second one did 
not desire to be heard by Counsel. The petition and letters were sent to 
the Lord Provost’s Committee. 

The agreement with the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company was the 
second form which the question assumed. The Lord Provost’s Committee 
recommended approval of the offer made to the Company for the purchase 
of their gas undertaking, which has been refused by them. This in effect 
was 8 per cent. on their capital of £150,000, paying their debts of £31,000, 
and allowing them to retain all moneys in hand. Mr. Colston, in moving 
the adoption of the report, reminded the Council that in February last 
year they unanimously passed a resolution in favour of taking over the gas 
supply, and that the final ratification of the agreement with the Company 
was purposely left over until after the municipal elections in November 
last, when the ratepayers had an opportunity of ;expressing their views 
on it. They knew what happened. The honour of the three parties con- 
cerned in‘the agreement was involved ; and the Corporation could not, with 
credit to themselves, get out of it. The Edinburgh and Leith Company 
were approached as had been contemplated, but hitherto they had n 
deaf to the proposals ; and the Corporation were now advised that the only 
course open to them to take, to show their bona fides, was that there 
should be attached to the Bill the proposed sum they were offering for the 
acquisition of the Leith concern. Mr. Smith Clark characterized the pro- 
posed agreement as “ unprecedented, extravagant, and foolish ;” and he 
moved, as an amendment, that the matter be remitted for further considera- 
tion and report. On a division, however, 27 voted for the motion, and 6 
for the amendment, which, of course, was lost. 

The proposed plébiscite on the gas-works transfer was the concluding 
a of the question. Messrs. Smith Clark and Brown had on the 

usiness paper notice of the following motions :—(1) ‘‘ The Corporations 
having done all in their power to effect an agreement for the purchase 
of the undertaking of the Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Company, but 
without success, it is resolved that the Corporations’ Bill should not be 
further proceeded with this session, and that the Town Clerk be instructed 
to withdraw the Bill forthwith.” (2) “That the time has now arrived 
when a plébiscite of the ratepayers should be taken upon the question of 
whether the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ Gas Bill should be 
further proceeded with.” Mr. Smith Clark said that, in view of the 
action just taken by the Council, it would be better to delay considera- 
tion of the first motion till the following meeting. Circumstances might 
then have arisen which would either justify the Council adopting the 
motion or his withdrawing it. Speaking to the second proposition, he 
pointed out that the amount of money involved in the gas-works purchase 
scheme, including what was to be raised for working capital, was 
£1,379,000; and the amount of money for which the ratepayers assumed 
responsibility was £34,000 or £35,000 a year, or equal to 5d. in the pound 
on the taxes of the city. He held that the mandate from the constituen- 
cies in no way justified the Council in incurring so large an expenditure. 
His three main grounds for asking for a plébiscite were: (1) That this was 
not a matter of ordinary administration ; (2) that the transaction involved 
a large eg stake; and (3) that there had been a strong display of 
public feeling against the proposal. Mr. Pollard, however, submitted a 
proposition to the effect that the Council saw no cause toalter the decision 
recently come to on the proposal for a plébiscite. He remarked that a 
former petition had asked for a plébiscite ; and the Council had resolved 
that, having regard to what had taken place atjthe November elections, and 
to the most important fact that the question was left in abeyance until 
after that time, they did not see any cause for a plébiscite. He submit 
that nothing had occurred since then to move the Council from that 
decision. After some discussion, Mr. Smith Clark’s motion was _ lost. 
Messrs. Steel and Macpherson then, on the suggestion of Mr. Smith Clark, 
agreed to hold over the following motion :—“ Seeing the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Company have refused to accept the offer made by the Sub- 
Committee of the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations, that it be an 
instruction by the Edinburgh Corporation that in any future proposal to 
purchase the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company’s undertaking, the price 
shall not materially;exceed the sum of sevenpence (7d.) per 1000 feet of gas 
manufactured, being the amount agreed to be paid to the Edinburgh Gas 
Company.” 


THE PROPOSED ii AT THE ARBROATH GAS- 
VORKS. 





The following is the report of the Sub-Committee of the Arbroath 
Corporation, with reference to the improvement of the gas-works, which 
was submitted to a meeting of the Corporation last Thursday :— 

Your Sub-Committee first met and considered the subject, and there- 
after visited the gas-works at Dundee, Kirkcaldy, Glasgow, and Greenock 
—thus obtaining as insight into the working of Siemens regenera- 
tive furnaces, both with inside and outside heat producers; and they also 
procured a large amount of information in regard to the working of, and 
results obtained from, the use of such furnaces. Such information and 
details have enabled them to report upon the feasibility of removing all 
or any portion of the present works, and of providing a remedy for the 
unequal distribution of the gas, owing to the elevated site of the 

resent works. Since the date of these inspections, the Gas Manager (Mr. 
2. S. Carlow) made up for our information alternative estimates of the 
cost of making the present gas-works efficient, and of the erection of 
entirely new works on a low-level site, having the advantage of a railway 
siding, and utilizing such portion of the old works as might conveniently 
be removed. Your Sub-Committee found that the unequal gas pressure 
could be remedied, and an abundant supply of gas provided for the lower 
levels of the town by means of a low-level pipe in connection with a 
separate gasholder. The main objection to continuing the present works 
being thus removed, your Sub-Committee did not consider it necessary 
to go minutely into the scheme for erecting new works on another site, 
nor of seriously entertaining the proposal ; and they accordingly directed 
their attention to the requirements of the present works and the altera- 
tions and additions required to place these on a proper footing. 

The first portion of the estimate was the regenerative furnaces. Under 
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this system there are eight retorts in an oven. These are heated bya 
furnace placed either inside or outside of the oven. The quantity of fuel 
used for heating the eight retorts is about half that required for feeding 
the furnaces under the old system. Not only is the saving of fuel and heat 
thus effected, but only the contents of five of the retorts is required every 
six hours. The fuel necessary for heating the retorts under the new system, 
as well as under the old, necessitates the using of a high-class cannel coal. 
This coal costs about 25s. per ton. Under the old system a much larger 
ouey of this expensive coal is required to keep the furnaces going than 
under the new. Under the new system the contents of less than 5 out of 
16 retorts is amply sufficient for charging the producers, so that only a 
small ef of high-class char will be available for sale, the making of 
which for sale is most unprofitable. The Manager is thus enabled ,to use 
in gas making an uncoking coal for 11 out of 16 retorts; and the remaining 
5 retorts must be charged with coking coal to feed the producers. Such 
a non-coking coal, which produces the same quality and quantity of gas 
as the expensive coal, costs only about 15s. 6d. per ton; but the char 
coming from it is of no value. The saving in fuel and gas coal under the 
new system is estimated to be not less than 1s. per ton of coal carbonized. 
The quantity annually carbonized is (say) 4500 tons; and the annual sav- 
ing is thus estimated to be £225. The saving for retorts and setting is 
estimated to be not less than £75, or (say), in all, a saving of £300 a year. 
It is estimated that the introduction of these regenerative furnaces and 
making the present retort-house suitable will involve an outlay of about 
£1200. The proposed site of the new bench is at present occupied under 
the old system, and that section is now requiring renewal in the ordinary 
course at an expense of £180. Your Sub-Committee unanimously recom- 
mend the introduction of the new regenerative furnaces, and that the 
heating should be on the outside rather than on the inside principle, 
since, so far as your Sub-Committee have been able to ascertain, the 
system of placing the heat producer within or partly within the ovens is 
in its experimental stage. 

In view of repeated complaints made as to the insufficiency of the gas 
in the lower parts of the town, and the state of the old or small gasholder, 
your Sub-Committee have specially directed attention to both of these 
subjects. They have to report that for all practical purposes the small 
holder is beyond repair, and is useless. The Corporation have therefore 
at command only one holder, capable of containing 212,000 cubic feet of 
gas; while the maximum daily delivery to the town from the works has 
reached 310,000 cubic feet. Your Sub-Committee are of opinion that the 
small holder should be disannulled, and that a new holder of a capacity 
of 212,000 cubic feet should beerected. The cost of such a holder is esti- 
mated at £4910—say £5000. In connection with the lighting of the lower 
parts of the town, your Sub-Committee are advised and recommend that 
a special pipe from one of the holders should be run to the lowest part of 
the town before any gas is drawn from it, and that the higher and lower 
districts should be supplied from different holders. It is expected that 
this arrangement will be the means of producing an even and equal pres- 
sure over all parts of the town. The cost of the new pipe, including 
valves and the necessary governor, is estimated at £470—say £500. 

Your Sub-Committee had also under consideration the condition of the 
purifiers, which the Manager reports as being very old and dilapidated ; 
they being part of the original plant belonging to the Gas Company. 
Your Sub-Committee recommend that three new purifiers, 22 ft. long by 
16 ft. broad by 6 ft. deep, with lutes 2 ft. deep, inlet and outlet pipes 14 in. 
diameter, rn | lifting gear, should be erected in the present purifying- 
house. Your Sub-Committee also recommend that a loft should be laid in 
the present purifying-house for the purpose of revivifying the oxide of 
iron used in purification. The cost of the three new purifiers, valves, 
lifting gear, and loft is estimated at £1200; and the Manager considers 
that a saving of £50 a year would result from that expenditure. 

The total cost of the alterations tu the retort-house, the new furnaces, 
the new gasholder, the new pipes, valves, and governor, and the new puri- 
fiers, &c., may thus be put roughly at £7900, less the ordinary and un- 
avoidable expense of renewing the old system of retorts, £180—making 
in all, £7720. 

Your Sub-Committee consider that the portion of the contemplated out- 
lay on the retort-house, regenerative furnaces, and purifiers—£2220—is 
chargeable to maintenance, and that the amount should be carried to the 
suspense account, to be wiped off by instalments extending over some 
years. The other outlays—£5500—appear to be chargeable under capital, 
and may be borrowed under the powers conferred upon the Corpora- 
tion by their Act of Parliament. The interest on the total sum 
required to be raised—say, £7700—is estimated at 34 per cent., or an 
annual payment of £269 10s. Against this outlay, there is the cal- 
culated saving in respect of the new regenerative furnaces, £300 ; and the 
Manager estimates that the saving in profit on the additional gas con- 
sumed in respect of the erection of the new holder and pipes, would be 
not less than £125; the saving in time and material in purification would 
be £50—or, in all, an annual saving of-£475. There is thus provided the 
means of paying the interest on the outlay, and an annual sum of (say) 
£200 would accrue to the suspense account, and would clear off principal 
and interest within a reasonable time; so that these alterations and 
additions apparently involve no increase on the price of gas or assessment 
on the ratepayers. 





THE PROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF THE CITY. 
Tue SuGGEsTeED Brush ConTRacT ABANDONED. 

At the Meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers last Tuesday, Mr. Bridge- 
man brought up a report of the Streets Committee, recommending that the 
proposed contract with the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Corpora- 
tion for lighting a district of the City by means of electricity be not further 
proceeded with. He said the report was in consequence of the important 
statements and proposals submitted to the Court when the question was 
last discussed. The Committee considered it necessary to inquire into 
these proposals ; and, before doing so, they would like to clear the ground. 
He hoped the Court would not take this to mean that they intended to 
shelve the question ; for such was not the case. Hitherto they had pro- 
ceeded on wrong lines. The Committee hoped to lay down certain condi- 
tions on which the various companies would be asked to submit a price ; 
then they would be able to judge which would be the most satisfactory 
proposal, Mr. C. T. Harris could not quite agree that the report was in 


consequence of proposals made at the previous Court. It was owing to 
the belief that the proposed contract with the Brush Company was wrong 
in principle, and did not protect the rights of the mF It was never 


intended by Act of Parliament that the Commission should have power to 
grant a monopoly, but simply a prohibitory power. The only proper way 
was to go to the Board of Trade to get a Licence for seven years, The 
report was adopted. 





LeomtnsteR Gas Company.—The increase in the consumption of gas by 
the private consumers of this Company last year was 383,800 cubic feet, 
or about 33 per cent. in excess of the previous year. The corresponding 
increase in the receipts was £71 19s. 34. 





THE FUTURE OF GAS. 
(From Money, March 7.] 

The recent unsuccessful attempt to depreciate the value of gas stocks ig 
in one important respect, very significant. It affords ample proof of the 
solidarity and permanent security of this form of investment. What was 
unquestionably a “ bear” raid of a very unjustifiable character, has met 
with the ignominious failure it deserved. Investors in this excellent 
medium have now additional reason for being satisfied with its exceptiona} 
merits. In other words, the prospects of gas are too well understood and 
appreciated to permit of the stock being injured by even the organizeg 
machinations of a clique who may conspire, no matter how scientifically 
to effect their disreputable object—namely, the depreciation of the market 
value. This, after all, is the cruz of the matter: The freedom from extreme 
fluctuations, and the buoyancy with which it speedily recovers when it hag 
been temporarily put down. By way of illustration of our meaning, we 
append the prices of certain gas stocks just before the recent raid com. 
menced ; the lowest they have touched in the meantime ; and the present 
quotations :— 





Name of Stock. Feb. 14. Feb. 23. Mar. 6. 
es 
Commercial, Consolidated . .. ++ + 278—283 27 )—280 275—280 
Do. New Stock . . « « « «. «| 207-212 207--212 
Gaslight and Coke,A ordinary . ... . 233—239 
Do. B4ip.c.max.. .. . 7—102* 
C, D, & E 10 p.c. pref. . 5 255—260* 
Fip.c.pref.. . «+. - 3 4 22—19 124—129+ 
GThp.c.pref.& . . . 2 5 18)—185* 
7 p.c.max.. . «+ - 166—171 162—165* 
Do. 10 p.c. pref.. . . .| 257-262 52-- 255—260* 
South Metropolitan, A stock. . . . +. «| 820-825 2 310—320* 
Do. » © © © © © 6 | 686856 : 236—241* 
Do. ‘eae FS 260—265" 
Do. Perpet. 5 p.c. Deb. Stock | 184—139 134—139 137—142 




















No reasonable explanation has yet been forthcoming as to the grounds, 
whether tenable or otherwise, upon which the recent attack on these 
securities was attempted. What makes it all the more extraordinary is 
the fact that the temporary fall took place immediately after the annual 
meeting of the proprietors of The Gaslight and Coke Company, than which 
nothing could have been more satisfactory. That, it is clear, could not 
have afforded any pretext for such a strange freak. The only other reason 
that has been assigned is the discussion at the meeting of the Commis. 
sioners of Sewers as to the partial adoption of the electric light for a 
portion of the City ; but, inasmuch as the question of electric lighting the 
streets was again “ referred ” by a majority of 36 to 17—virtually vetoing the 
proposal to adopt any fresh experiment in that line—we entirely fail to 
see any reason for the drop in gas stocks. Indeed, the more we look into 
the proceedings of that meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers, the more 
and stronger reasons we find for scouting the idea of there being any 
probability of the electric light being again experimented with as a street 
illuminant in the City. A majority of more than 2 to 1 is not likely to 
permit themselves to be hoodwinked (or, as one of the Commissioners. 
termed it, “ trapped”) by such a proposal as they were then considering; 
nor are they likely to change their minds in a hurry. We are therefore 
inclined to regard the idea of resorting to the electric light, so far as it 
concerns the City of London, as a very chimerical one, and one that, 
having been happily shelved, is likely to remain on the shelf for a long 
time to come. 

When, if ever, the electric light for street illumination does come to the 
front, it will have to be upon very different terms to those which have yet 
been offered. The questions of cost and its apparent merits and deierits 
have been so freely discussed, that we ra not weary our readers by 
repeating arguments pro and con which have been used ad nauseam. One 
thing is perfectly clear: It is the duty of our civic rulers to ensure that 
they do not commit themselves to any scheme about which there is the 
slightest element of failure. According to their own showing, not one of 
the existing electric light companies has at present sufficient capital to 
warrant it in undertaking the lighting of the City. And still they are 
daring enough to attempt the task. The Chairman of the Brush Company 
said, on the authority of the worthy Secretary of the Stock Exchange, that 
it took gas 25 years to make any headway; and yet Lord Thurlow is bold 
enough to predict that 12 years (dating from 1880) will suffice for the 
electric light to be used in every street in every town in England. Such 
a line of argument carries its own refutation. The speaker seemed 
atone to forget that eight years, or three-fourths of the allotted time, 
have almost expired. Mr. Forbes, the Chairman at another meeting of an 
Electric Light Company—the Edison and Swan—congratulated the share- 
holders that after the apse of several years they were just beginning to 
get out of debt! He also mentioned the fact that in six years the patents 
for the incandescent electric light will expire. 

This is good news for gas investors, as it opens up a new vista and an 
enlarged field for their operations. Time, which the electric lighters 
imagine to be on their side, is really on the side of the gas proprietors. 
We do not deny that there is a growing inquiry for the electric light. For 
some purposes we find no fault with it; and even regarded as a “ fad” or 
luxury, it is all very well in its way. Information reaches us that some of 
the Metropolitan Vestries at the present time are seriously contemplating 
the adoption of the electric light, although we believe that when it comes 
to an issue the ratepayers will not sanction any such reckless extravagance 
with their money ; but it nevertheless shows the drift of public opinion. 

This brings us to the point we now specially wish to dwell upon, and 
that is: If the gas companies are wise, they will come forward and 
announce that they are prepared to give their consumers the choice of either 
form of illuminant. It isa mere common-sense argument to assert that 
the gas companies possess the necessary powers to open streets, make 
connections, and enter houses. They have everything at command; and, 
if they chose, they could even run the wires through their existing mains, 
so that they pte | beat any electric light competitors, if need be, entirely 
out of the field. The gas companies, moreover, should show the public, in 
a more ape pps way than has yet been done, what they gain by using the 
new styles of gas-burners. We must candidly say that there has been & 
great omission on the part of the gas companies hitherto in this respect. 
We strenuously maintain that for outdoor illumination, taking light for 
light, gas is far superior and preferable to the arc system, and at far less 
cost. e are, of course, not alluding to the semi-darkness that prevails in 
the City streets at night, but to the soft, agreeable, brilliant, and beautiful 
rays permeating some parts of the West-end after nightfall, through the 
medium of the new burners now s0 satisfactorily employed. If the two 
great Gas Companies north and south of the Thames will only agree to & 





* Ex div. It should, perhaps, be explained that, the dividend being allowed for, 
present prices are nearly as high as they were before the scare. For instance, the 
quotations of Gaslight and Coke stock on Feb. 14 were cum div. The dividend has 
since been paid ; so that in order to properly compare the prices of to-day with those 
ruling three weeks ago, about 6 per cent. has to be allowed, or added, as the case 
may be, to make up for the dividend. 
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lan of amalgamation, and undertake to supply the best forms of the two 
fights—namely, gas and electric—when required, every electric light com- 
any in the Metropolis might put up their shutters forthwith. 

Another phase of the question, as bearing on the continued and per- 
manent prosperity of the gas companies, is that of heating; and it may 
be considered as an entirely separate factor. This feature of the gas 
companies’ business has not been sufficiently dwelt upon at the recent 
meetings or in the report of the respective companies. The steady and 
enormous increase in the consumption of gas for the double purpose of 
heating and cooking is truly remarkable. An immense quantity is also 
used in various menufacturing industries. With the continuous steady 
jncrease in consumption, and the many improvements and economies 
introduced into the manufacture of gas, it is only a question of a com- 
paratively short period before the companies will be able to supply this, 
the most reliable of all illuminants, at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. We need 
hardly remind gas shareholders that when that time arrives, they will be 
entitled to dividends at the rate of 153 per cent. per annum. 

We have said enough to show that there are none but the most ground- 
Jess and baseless reasons for attempting to cause even the faintest scare in 
gas investments ; and our advice to holders of gas stocks is to disregard 
any such futile efforts, and to treat them contemptuously as a shallow 
device of the enemy. 


THE WINDSOR CORPORATION AND THE WINDSOR AND 
ETON WATER-WORKS. 

ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS.—SuURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, WESTMINSTER. 
(Before Sir F. J. BRaMwELL, F.R.S., and Mr. J. Manserau, M. Inst. C.E., 
Arbitrators ; and Dr. W. Pots, Umpire.) 

The arbitration to determine the price to be paid by the Corporation 
of Windsor for the Windsor and Eton Water-Works, which they wish to 
compulsorily purchase, was concluded last month. It was commenced on 
the 8rd and continued to the 7th of January, during which time the case 
for the Company was presented. (See ante, pp. 158-60.) ‘The Arbitrators 
then visited the works and the district of supply; and it only remained 
to consider the case for the Corporation. 

Mr. BrwpeR, Q.C., and Mr. Bray, appeared for the Company; and Mr. 
W. H. Micwac., Q.C., for the Corporation. 

Mr. MIcHAEL, in opening the case for the Corporation, stated that he in- 
tended to confine himself to the principles, so far as he could ascertain 
them, which had governed other tribunals in making their awards upon 
similar questions to that now before the Arbitrators. Having intimated 
that there would not be very much conflict of evidence as to facts, but 
only upon certain points, the learned Counsel paid a compliment to Mr. 
Alfred Lass, the Accountant, who, on behalf of the Company, had pre- 
pared and put in evidence very exhaustive and admirably compiled statis- 
tical tables relating to the undertaking. He then called the Arbitrators’ 
attention to the water-works as they existed in 1868. At that time the 
estimated value of the undertaking, as given by Mr. Cutler’s own witness 
before Parliament, and adopted by Parliament, was £40,000. By the Act 
of 1868, Mr. Cutler was allowed to draw from the undertaking an income 
of £2200 if he could earn it; and further borrowing powers augmented 
this sum so as to bring the total amount of income to £3000. Passing on, 
Mr. Michael noted that in the year 1882 Mr. Cutler, having become en- 
titled to receive the full £3000 income from the undertaking, applied to 
Parliament for an Act. In the evidence then given the value of the 
works was estimated at £35,000; and power was taken to increase the 
capital to £125,000. By the 64th section of that Bill the Corporation of 
Windsor were empowered to purchase the undertaking for £85,000, upon 
their giving notice of their intention within twelve months of the passing 
of the Bill. The Bill left the House of Lords ; but it was not further pro- 
ceeded with. Counsel here drew attention to the fact that the charges 
incurred by Mr. Cutler in promoting that Bill formed one of the two 
main items upon which the capital of the Company had been expended, 
and for which at present they were receiving 7 pér cent. dividend. He 
said he should have to contend that the Company acted in a totally illegal 
manner in taking over this abortive expenditure of 1882; that the money 
had been spent ultra vires,and that the Corporation ought not to have 
this charged upon them as capital expenditure, entitled to a dividend of 
7 per cent. at some 40 or 45 years’ purchase. 

Mr. Brpper entered a protest against this question being raised ; but the 
objection was over-ruled by the Arbitrators. 

Mr. MicHaEL, proceeding, passed on to the Act of 1883, by which the 
Company were constituted to carry on the undertaking, and to subsequent 
proceedings and Sir Henry Hunt’s award therein ; finally leaving the total 
annual value derivable by Mr. Cutler from the works at £3720. Under sec- 
tion 67 of the Act of 1883, the Corporation of Windsor obtained their power 
to purchase the undertaking, the price for the same (including a sum for 
compulsory purchase and prospective value) to be a agreed upon 
or settled by arbitration in the manner provided in the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845. Mr. Michael drew particular attention to one 
part of theclause. ‘ And for the purposes of such arbitration, the under- 
taking, property, rights, powers, and privileges of the Company shall be 
deemed to be lands,” &c. The notice of purchase was sent in by the Cor- 
poration in July, 1884; and the learned Counsel contended that from the 
moment the notice was served on the Company, the undertaking belonged 
to the Corporation of Windsor, to be carried on by the Company as agents 
for the Corporation. So that what had to be determined ith regard to 
the present value was the worth of the undertaking at the end of the finan- 
cial year 1884, and not at the end of the year 1887. The prospective value 
would also date from the same time. This would make but little differ- 
ence; but as a large claim was made, any opportunity to reduce it, even 
to the extent of a few pounds only, must be taken. He then alluded to 
a charge made by the Company’s Counsel, that the reason why the 
Corporation refused, in the year 1885, to allow the Company to expend 
asum of about £550 on new mains (which they applied to the Cor- 
poration to do) was, that the Corporation wished to diminish as far as 
possible the income of the Company, so that they might have less to 
pay for acquiring the undertaking. And, in answer to this, he pointed 
out that the Corporation could not have been so influenced, because the 
value of the undertaking could not be altered thereby, seeing that it must 
be determined what the value was at the time the notice of purchase was 
given, and this application was made to the Corporation long after the 
serving of the notice. Taking up the claim now made by the Company, 
the learned Counsel took the revenue of the Company at the time the 
notice of purchase was given as £4000 per annum; and then proceeded to 
inquire what should be the proper multiplier in considering the number 
of years’ purchase. He submitted that an instance of 30 years’ purchase 
—the multiplier proposed by the Company—in a water-works undertaking 
had never been known, and that it was not justified by any evidence that 
had been put before the Arbitrators. The question of a multiplier, he held, 
depended upon the security of the continuance of an income; and upon 
this a of continuance he called to mind the 500 wells existing in 
Windsor, where there was a perfect system of drainage connecting every 
single house, and therefore no possibility of infiltration from cesspools 
which would be likely to cause the closing of these wells. He reminded 








the Arbitrators, too, that there had been a considerable diminution of the 
meter supplies of the Company; some of the largest consumers havin; 

found it desirable to sink wells of theirown. Again, he thought it ae 
not be said that a company which depended upon well water for its supply 
had so good a guarantee fcr continuance of income as one which derived 
its supply from a river or watershed area. There was no property in 
water ; and while he accepted Mr. Cutler's statements that the Company 
had an admirable supply of very good water, he knew of no reason why some- 
one next door, and even Mr. Cutler himself, if he thought proper, should not 
intercept that water supply by sinking a well inclose proximity. Producing 
a geological map of the district, Mr. Michael indicated how easy it might be 
to draw off—as he put it—every single drop of the Company’s water. Dealing 
with the statements made as to the desire of other Companies to secure the 
Windsor and Eton rasa opm he supply, the learned Counsel said that the 
Grand Junction Water-Works Company wished to obtain, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, power to acquire 300 acres of land and sink wells at Eton Wick. He 
could not say that they would obtain that power, or that, if they did, they 
would do anything to deprive the Company of their water oupply ; but he 
looked upon it as a danger which threatened to diminish the security of 
these water-works as an investment. Taking all these surrounding cir- 
cumstances into account, and the fact that no reasons had been adduced 
in evidence in support of the 30 years’ purchase, he suggested that the 
experience of the Arbitrators would point them to a very much smaller 
number of years with which to multiply the £4000 a year, supposing they 
considered the Company to be entitled to this income. Turning to the 
question of prospective value, he foreshadowed evidence which he thought 
would convince the Arbitrators that there was no such possible pro- 
gressive increase in the district as had been put before them by the 
witnesses for the Company in order to show that a large expenditure of 
capital would be essential. He referred at length to the Stockton and 
Middlesbrough arbitration, and contrasted the rapid growth of these two 
manufacturing towns with the necessarily slower increase of Windsor, 


-and the fact that in the one case there wasa reserve fund and about 


£12,000 surplus money, while in this instance there was neither. And yet in 
the Stockton and Middlesbrough case, with all the advantages of the 
undertaking, the prospective increase and the present absolute value was 
only allowed at sbeut 364 years’ purchase, while the amount claimed in 
this case worked out at something like 433 years’ purchase. With all the 
divergencies of the two cases, he was willing for the prospective value in 
this instance to be put upon the same terms as in the award for the 
Stockton and Middlesbrough case. The learned Counsel alluded to Mr. 
Cutler’s estimate as to the new mains which would shortly be required ; 
thus enabling the owners to draw dividends upon further expenditure of 
capital. But it must be remembered, he said, that there were in the dis- 
trict large building places which had been laid out for years, and which 
were already supplied with mains, but with no houses to take the water. 
After further argument on this point, he said the Company’s calculation 
for prospective value could not commend itself to the Arbitrators’ judg- 
ment. As to the question of compulsory sale, he submitted that there 
were no exceptional circumstances to warrant the addition of 15 per cent. 
under this head, and that the property should be dealt with as land. 

The following witnesses were then called :— 

Mr. G. H. Long, Town Clerk of Windsor, gave particulars as to the 
property in the borough and neighbourhood, and as to the supply of water 
thereto. He expressed the opinion that the town was not likely to extend 
more in the future than it had done in the past. In July, 1887, the empty 
houses in Windsor were 46; in Clewer, 28; in Eton, 17—total, 88. The 
gross assessments were £4112 16s. 6d. In January of the present year the 
empty houses in Windsor were 59; in Clewer, 28; in Eton, 12—total, 99. 
The gross assessments were £3917 6s. 6d. As being largely interested in 

roperty, witness was able to say that during the last two years there had 
ae a considerable number of persons who had applied to have their 
rents reduced ; and, as Clerk to the Assessment Committee of the Windsor 
Union, he could speak to corresponding applications for reduction in 
assessments. The reduction of rents and assessments had of late been a 
very general thing. There were about six miles of building frontages in 
the town and immediate neighbourhood not built upon. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BrppER, witness stated that when the Cor- 
poration refused to allow an expenditure for mains to be laid to houses 
that required water, they were acting in their corporate capacity, not as 
the Sanitary Authority ; and the reason of their refusal was that there 
was no guarantee that the water would be taken for a certain period, and 
no chance of the money proposed to be laid out being remunerative. They 
came to this conclusion from an examination of figures. 

Mr. Bipper said he should contend that the Corporation refused their 
consent in order to prevent the growth of the Company’s income. 

Witness denied that this was so. 

Sir H. Simpson, President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
said he had lived in Windsor nearly all his life,and was Mayor of the 
borough last year. He spoke of long existing frontages unbuilt upon, 
and said there was no demand for large houses. At the same time he 
hoped the growth of Windsor would be greater in the future than it had 
been in the past. 

Sir J. Devereux said he had lived in Windsor all his life, and had been 
three times Mayor. He was fully acquainted with the whole district of 
the water supply, and gave evidence before the House of Lords on the 
Water Bills in 1882 and 1883. He did not think there was likely to be a 
large extension of building operations in Windsor, because he could not 
see the area for such purposes in the town or its environs. He was a 
member of the Council at the time the requisition was sent by the Com- 
pany for the expenditure of the £500 in the extersion of mains; and the 
reason the request was not assented to was because it was not considered 
necessary to go outside the town to the parts where it was proposed to lay 
the pipes down, as the population was very sparse, and the cottages were 
generally of a poor character. 

Mr. MicuaeL: Was any part of your reason that which has been put 
to the other witness—that there would be an additional revenue derivable 
by the Company, and that you would have to pay for it ? 

Witness: No; I should say not, because it would be a non-paying 
property. 

Mr. J. Herbert, senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Herbert and Son, 
auctioneers and estate agents, of Windsor, said he had lived all his life in 
the borough and in Eton. He was Corporation Bailiff, and was well 
acquainted with every part of the area supplied by the Company. Since 
1881 the number of new houses built within the district averaged only 47 

rannum. The average for the last 30 years was 39 or 40 per annum. 
Daring the past few years there had been hardly any increase in building 
operations. 

Mr. W. B. Bryan, recalled, explained an opinion, given in evidence, with 
regard to the willingness of the public to invest in company undertakings 
away from London. People were content with lower dividends in a small 
country company than in a large London undertaking. 

Dr. Casey, Medical Officer of Health for Windsor, said he had made 
analysis of a considerable number of samples of water from wells in the 
district (about 40 in all), and in only two cases had he found anything that 
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might indicate sewage contamination—i.e., contamination that might have 
been recent. The wells from which the water was taken belonged almost 
entirely to cottages. They had had remarkably few cases of typhoid fever 
in the district ; and the conclusion he drew was that not many of the wells 
in Windsor were contaminated with recent sewage. 

Mr. 7. Hawksley, C.E., said he had known the Windsor and Eton Water- 
Works for many years. He made a valuation of the works in 1884, at the 
time of the service of the notice to treat, and it was as follows :— 

Net divisible profit derivable from the sale of water, being 
Mr. Cutler’s charge of £3720 plus a dividend of 7 per cent. on 
£2043—together £3863—at 25 years’ purchase. . . . . . £96,575 
Prospective value of an outlay of £1000 a year, continued for 18 
years, at a profit of 7 per cent., less 4 per cent. (interest) = 3 
per cent. during that period, and thenceforward in perpetuity 
= £9874, and divided by 2 because of its uncertainty and 
speculative character . . 1. 2 «© © «© «© © © © © «© 64,087 


£101,512 
Deduct for the cost of a service reservoir and main-pipe there- é 
to, necessary to complete the present undertaking . .. . 8, 


£93,512 

Compulsory sale on the foregoing amount, at10 percent. . . 9,351 
Net profit income derived from the fitting trade (not subject to 
the 10 per cent.), £194 multiplied by3 . . . . 1 « « 8 


Making the total sum to be paid by the Corporation for the ac- 
quisition of the undertaking . . . . «© « «© «© « « «£108,445 

He explained that out of £4000 capital which had been called up, the 
expenses of the abortive Bill of 1882 had been paid; and he contended 
that the Company were not entitled to charge these to the capital account. 
He had therefore allowed 7 per cent. on P5043 (and not £4000), which 
amounted to £143. This he had added to Mr. Cutler's charge of £3720; 
making a total net divisible profit of £3863. He put this at 25 years’ pur- 
chase; and in support of this he said he had never known a case in which 
30 years’ purchase had been allowed. He also held that the transfer must 
be made at 4 per cent., because this was the current rate for money in- 
vested in property of this description. With respect to the uncertainty of 
the prospective value of the undertaking, he pointed out that to regard it 
as certain was assuming a regular and positive increase, it was assum- 
ing that money would continue at 4 per cent., and that a great many 
other circumstances would remain just as they were at present. He 
submitted that the productiveness of the well was uncertain, calling to 
mind the proposals of the Grand Junction Water Company with regard to 
the district. He considered the works were imperfect, because of the 
absence of a service reservoir; and he had, therefore, deducted £8000 for 
this. He was of opinion that only 10 per cent. should be allowed for com- 
te pd sale. He had estimated separately the profits which the Company 

ad derived from carrying out plumbing and other work ; and he had only 
allowed that at three years’ purchase, because it was only an ordinary 
trade, not protected by the Company’s Act. 

Cross-examined as to the supply of water to be derived from the Com- 
pees well, witness admitted that there was probably more water than 

Windsor, Eton, and Clewer would ever want, if it were not interfered 
with; but he was so strongly of opinion that there was not the illimitable 
supply represented by Mr. Cutler, that he guaranteed to pump the well 
out in a week at hisown cost. Witness was cross-examined at great length 
upon his valuation, but adhered to it in every particular. 

Mr. H. J. Marten, M. Inst. C.E., said he had had experience in the 
transfer of water-works from companies to corporations, and considered 
that for the transfer of an undertaking of the description of the Windsor 
works 25 years’ purchase would be the maximum. Taking the net income 
of the Company from all sources at £4108 in 1884, £4155 in 1885, £3978 in 
1886, and £4004 in 1887, the average of the four years would be £4061. 
This, taken altogether, was just sufficient to pay the statutory and award 
dividends to Mr. Cutler and the trustees and to the shareholders. He had 
put his valuation at 25 years’ purchase of £3914, the Company’s net income 
after deducting the — account (£194) ; and it worked out at £97,850, 
To this he added the prospective value of an outlay of £1000 a year, con- 
tinued for 18 years, ata profit of 3 per cent. during that period, and thence- 
forward in perpetuity, equal to £9874, and divided by 2 because of its un- 
certainty and speculative character, £4937; making a total of £102,787. 
Deducting the cost of a service reservoir and main-pipe thereto to complete 
the present undertaking, £8000, left £94,787. Add for compulsory sale 10 
- cent. on the foregoing amount, £9478, and the profit on the fitting 

usiness for three years, £582, there was produced a total of £104,847. 
Deducting assets belonging to the Corporation in the hands of the Com- 
pany at and from the date of the delivery of the notice, and to be handed 
over to the Corporation or otherwise accounted for to them—namely, the 
expenses of a certain Act of 1882, £1156, and unexpended capital £800; 
together, £1956—the net value came to £102,891. 

Mr. BrppEr objected to the last item in witness’s valuation. He said 
the arbitration went on the assumption that all the assets belonging to 
the Corporation would he handed over to the Corporation. He must not, 
however, be taken as admitting that these particular items were belonging 
to the Corporation. 

Mr. Micuaet said he was perfectly content with having this statement 
from his friend. 

Mr. W. J. Beadel, M.P., President of the Institution of Surveyors, 
ave evidence in general concurrence with that of previous witnesses on 
ehalf of the Corporation as to the prospective growth of the district, and 

said he did not consider there was any prospect of largely increased profits. 
His estimate of the compensation payable came to £87,078. 

Mr. R. Vigers concurred with the preceding witness ; remarking that he 
considered £87,078 a fair sum to be paid for the undertaking, and one he 
should advise his clients to accept. 

Mr. MicwaEx then summed up on behalf of the Corporation ; comment- 
ing at length on the question of value. He contended that the expendi- 
ture of £8000 was necessary to make the works complete, and that the 25 
years’ purchase should be paid for works in a complete state. 

Mr. Bipper having replied, the inquiry closed. 

The award was reserved. 





THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS BY COAL GAS. 

Report ny Dr. W. J. Russert on Keevine’s S—ewer-Gas ExHavsten. 

The following report, addressed to the Medical Officer of Health of Ealing 
(Mr. C. A. Patten), by Dr. W. J. Russell, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, on 
Keeling’s sewer gas exhauster, an illustrated description of which was given 
in the Journat for Jan. 31 last, was read at the last meeting of the Ealing 
Local Board, and referred to the Sanitary Committee :— 

Feb. 25, 1888. 


Dear Sir,—I have, according to your instructions, examined the working 
of Keeling’s ventilator, and beg to report as follows regarding it :—The 
structure and arrangement of this ventilator I need not describe in detail. 
Sufficient to say that the heat within it is generated by the burning of gas, 
and that the current of air thus created is first brought in contact, or close 
proximity, to the gas-flame, and afterwards in contact with the ribbed sur- 





face of a series of iron cones ingeniously arranged, and strongly heated by 
the combustion of the gas. These cones serve to baffle the draught, and 
thus cause intimate contact between the air and the heated iron. 

All the chemical changes which occur in the air passing through thig 
ventilator, take place in this lower part of it, where the heat is applied ; 
and this part of this apparatus was temporarily in use at the Scottish Cor. 
poration Hall as 4 heating stove. I was able to test this vital part of the 
apparatus in its most simple, and, for experiment, most convenient form, 
These experiments were made on Jan 25. The gas in the stove had been 
lighted early in the morning; and in every respect the stove was in ordina: 
working order. The temperature a little above the cones was 420° Fahr, 
The apparatus in this form draws the air passing through it from the floor 
of the room through three openings. This gave me the means of introduc- 
ing volatile substances which would be drawn with the air through the 
heating apparatus; and thus I had a simple and direct means of testing the 
fundamental action of this apparatus. In my first experiment I introduced 
into the current of air 0°3 c.c. of ether. This was completely oxydized, 
No smell of ether could be recognized at the top of the stove; onlya slight 
smell of some of the products of the oxidation of the ether. The next 
experiment was with sulphuretted hydrogen—a gas which in extremely 
small quantities can be recognized by its smell, and a gas which often occurs 
in sewers. I generated this gas in a flask, and conveyed it, by means of 
a tube, to one of the openings at the base of the stove, so that the air pass. 
ing through the stove was largely charged with this gas. Although smell 
is so very delicate a test for this gas, and although this gas was passed into 
the base of the stove for half an hour in a tolerably rapid current, not the 
slightest indication of any undecomposed gas was recognizable at the top 
of the stove or elsewhere. The smell of the product of oxidation—sul- 
phurous acid—was very perceptible. The above experiments were very 
satisfactory, and showed that it was worth while to institute further experi- 
ments with this furnace acting as a ventilator to a sewer. 

On Feb. 11 the following experiments were made at Ealing. The venti- 
lator at Ealing Dean was selected as the one for special trial, as it was con- 
sidered that the sewer air there would probably be of a more foul character 
than at either of the other stations. First with regard to the temperature 
and speed of the air passing through the ventilator. The top (in this case 
a revolving cowl) was taken off, and an open umbrella tied to the post to 
shade somewhat the opening from the gusts of wind blowing. The tem. 
perature of the air about 10 inches from the top varied then from 99° to 
107° Fahr., and the speed of the top air indicated by the anemometer was 
174 feet linear per minute. The ventilator being 6 inches internal diameter, 
this is equivalent to about 34 cubic feet per minute. During the experi- 
ments the gas consumed was at the rate of 1 cubic foot per 8 minutes— 
that is, 74 cubic feet per hour. It was delivered through a No.6 Bray's 
burner into an atmospheric burner with a 3-inch diameter top, having 32 
holes. No smell of sewer gas was perceptible at any time during the 
experiments at the top of the column. To test fully the change brought 
about by passing the air from the sewer pee the ventilator, two kinds 
of experiments were made; and in each case the air as delivered from the 
top of the ventilator was compared with air extracted at the same time 
from the sewer itself. Permanganate of potash is known to oxidize most 
organic impurities in air, and is the best indication we have of the amount 
of such impurities in any sample of air. Two experiments with the air 
from the top of the ventilator showed as a mean result that it required 
7 volumes of oxygen to oxidize the organic matter in 1 million volumes 
of air; or, as it is usually expressed, this air contained 7 volumes of 
organic matter in 1 million volumes. A sample of air collected ina 
field near contained 6 volumes of organic matter in a million. The point 
nearest to the ventilator at which access to the sewer could be gained 
was a manhole in Williams Road. A bottle was lowered into the sewer, 
and, by means of an aspirator, filled with the air tobe tested. It was found 
to contain 21 volumes of organic matter—that is, three times as much. 
Thus the heat in the ventilator is sufficient to cause efficient oxidation of 
the organic matter in the sewer air. Any sulphuretted hydrogen present 
would, as shown by the first experiments, be converted into sulphurous 
acid, which would act on the permanganate in the same way as the organic 
matter does. 

The second class of experiments were to determine whether the micro- 
organisms known to be abundant in sewer air are destroyed by the 
heating process carried on in this ventilator. To determine this I drew 
air from the top of the ventilator, by means of an aspirator, for 13 minutes 
through sterilized glass wool. This wool was afterwards carefully intro- 
duced into a flask containing a cultivating medium. An exactly similar 
experiment was made with air from the sewer. After four days, the 
flasks, which had been kept at a temperature most favourable for stimula- 
ting growth, were examined. In the one which had the wool through 
which the sewer air had been drawn, there were at least 7000 distinct 
colonies or growths. Two experiments with air from the top of the venti- 
lator were made; one gave only 6 colonies, and the other 14—a striking 
illustration of how efficiently organisms are destroyed by the method of 
heating used in this form of destructor. 

As a definite proof of the high temperature which the cones inside the 
ventilator attain, I placed a piece of sheet lead in the inverted cone im- 
mediately above the burner; and this became melted. The melting-point 
of lead is known to be 617° Fahr. I should further state that I visited the 
ventilators at Montpelier Road and at Hanger Lane. The temperature 
1 foot below the top of the ventilator at Montpelier Road (no umbrella or 
covering being used) was 152°5° Fahr., and the anemometer gave a velocity 
of 190 feet linear per minute, which corresponds to 37 cubic feet per 
minute. A thermometer, which had previously been placed above the cones 
in this ventilator, indicated a temperature of 240° Fahr. No smell of sewer 
gas was perceptible ; and the ventilator appeared to be acting in every way 
satisfactorily. The temperature of the ventilator at Hanger Lane, at 1 foot 
from the top, was: First observation, 149° Fahr. ; second observation, 145°5°; 
and the anemometer gave a speed of 206 feet linear per minute. This 
corresponds to 40 cubic feet per minute. In this ventilator four holes 
about 4 inch diameter, made at a height a little above the heating appara- 
tus, were open, and the top was sheltered by an open umbrella. Again, 
in this ventilator not the slightest indication of undecomposed sewer gases 
was perceptible; and it was, like the others, acting very efficiently. 

I have only to add that, from my experiments, these ventilators are 
shown to draw a considerable amount of air out of the sewers, and that 
the organic impurities in such air are destroyed by the heating arrange- 
ment, which is the characteristic feature of this ventilator. 










Tue ProposeD WaTER-WoRKS FoR THE SoaR VALLEY.—We understand 
that information was received last Wednesday morning by the authorities 
interested in the application for a Provisional Order to construct water- 
works in the Soar Valley, that the scheme had been objected to by the 
Board of Trade. It will be remembered that Major Marindin held a 
public inquiry at Barrow, by direction of the Board, on the 21st and 22nd 
ult. (see ante, p. 391). At that inquiry considerable opposition to the 
scheme put forward by the Barrow-on-Soar Water-Works Company was 
manifested. Major Marindin submitted his report to the Board on the 
24th ult.; and their decision was made known within twelve days. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprnzurGH, Saturday. 

Tuesday last was a field day in the Edinburgh Town Council over the 
gas-works transfer | ante, p. 479}. The opposition, free from the responsi- 
bilities that attach to office, of which we hear so much in the political 
world, have all along had the advantage over the Gas Committee, who 
have been hampered in their statements by the position of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company. ‘The freedom of assertion possessed by the 
opposition has, as is well known, been used, if not abused, to an extra- 
ordinary extent, and that not altogether without effect. This was 
evidenced, not to mention other matters, by the petition which was last 
week presented to the House of Lords against the Bill. The petition is 
said to be signed by more than 20,000 persons. It is useful not only in 

roviding a measurement for the influence which has been brought to 

ar on the public, but in showing to what extent the Council has been 
affected by the manifestation of public opinion. This does not amount to 
much ; the conversions numbering only about one anda half. Treasurer 
Boyd may be said to be wholly converted to the opposition. He sees in 
the petition for a plébiscite an expression of — opinion greater than 
anything of the kind in his time. He could scarcely do anything else. 
The Treasurer will, in all probability, be Mr. Colston’s rival in the con- 
test for the Lord Provostship next November ; and for him to give a cor- 
dial support to the proposals of the Gas Committee would be very much 
a pleading of his rival’s cause, and therefore is not likely to happen. The 
other gentleman, Mr. Macpherson, is only half converted; he may be 
with the Gas Committee at the next meeting. It is difficult to understand 
his position. Mr. Smith-Clark may take it, then, that the heart of the 
Town Council is as obdurate as ever on the question of the gas transfer, 
and that, unless he can exercise more effect outside the Council, he has 
small chance of gaining his point. 

On the subject of the negotiations with the Leith Company, the attitude 
of the Council is somewhat peculiar. _The Edinburgh agreement has been 
concladed ; and a very large majority of the members approve of it. The 
Leith agreement has not been completed ; and while the majority of the 
Council are in favour of restricting the terms offered, the minority, through 
their mouthpiece, Mr. Smith Clark, have indicated an opinion in support 
of the view that it would be better for Corporations to acquire the Pith 
Company's works than those of the Edinburgh Company. What the 
attitude of the Council may be after an agreement has been come to, it is 
difficult to foresee. It is unlikely Mr. Smith-Clark will be found advocating 
that more money should be given to the Leith Company. To that distance 
the vision may be taken as clear. On the side of the majority, their attitude 
will depend a good deal upon the rature of the agreement. If, as is im- 
probable, the Leith Company’s property can be acquired on the terms 
offered, the parties will remain much as theyare. If, however, as is more 
likely, the terms be increased, there is every reason to expect a break-up 
of the majority, though to what extent it is impossible to say. 
Most probably the larger the increase, the greater will be the defection. 
It is almost certain, take it any way you will, that when an agreement is 
come to with the Leith Company, there will be a revivification of the 
opposition, and an augmentation of it. Mr. Colston no doubt foresaw 
that eventuality; and, by good generalship, he has contrived to “stave 
off” till the last moment the arriving at an agreement. He has thus been 
able to keep his forces together; and, in addition, he has left little time for 
them to be operated upon by the opposition or by public agitation, should 
itarise. What, then, are the prospects of an agreement? I believe I am 
safe in saying that nothing has as yet been done. Mr. Colston’s remarks 
at the Council meeting did not help the question forward at all. They 
were cautiously chosen,and committed him neither to the one side nor the 
other. Strange to say the consideration of most weight in the matter is 
altogether outside the argument. The Lord Provost, Sir Thomas Clark, 
is a Director of the Leith Company. He has throughout all the negotia- 
tions honourably abstained from taking any part in them; but he is 
known to favour the view of the Corporations. He is credited with a 
desire to have the transfer completed before his term of office expires in 
November next ; and through him there is, it is whispered, pressure being 
brought to bear on both sides, to compromise the matter. I donot know the 
view which the Company takes of it; but some members of the Corpora- 
tions Committee whom I have met are not so hostile towards the Company 
as they used to be. These things all point towards an early settlement, or 
at least an attempt to agree; and I am persuaded that, if an honest 
endeavour were made, there need be no difficulty in coming to terms. 

The Perth Water and Gas Bill, the necessity for which the authorities 
were so loth to face, has every appearance of passing through Parliament 
without a check. ‘The measure was before the Duke of Buckingham’s 
Committee on Unopposed Bills in the House of Lords last Tuesday ; and, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Warner, the Chairmar’s Counsel, several amend- 
ments were pat upon it. The most important of these was a clause pro- 
hibiting the Water Commissioners from selling any part of Moncreiffe Island. 
for building purposes. On the gas section of the Bill, it was stated that 
the £20,000 which it is proposed to borrow could be repaid, with com- 
pound interest, in about 40 years. That isa long time—longer, surely, 
than is advisable. One can sympathize with the desire of the Commis- 
Sloners to make the yearly charge as small as possible; but a very safe 
rule to follow in the repayment of all loans is to accomplish the pro- 
cess within the period for which the loan is required. If the Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that the proposed works will stand good for 40 years, 
they are right in spreading the liability for their cost over that time; 
but if they are not of that opinion, there is an element of unfairness 
in saddling their successors in office, when they come to consider tke 
oe ona with the burden of paying both for the old and the new 
works. 

The Edinburgh Trust, at the mecting on Thursday, accepted the esti- 
mate of Messrs. J. Young and Sons, of Edinburgh, for the construction of 
the two new filter-beds at Alnwick Hill, which were recently sanctioned. 
The contract price is £6400. The tender of £502 of Messrs. D. Y. Stewart 
and Co., of Glasgow, for the supply of pipes and other iron fittings for the 
filters were also accepted. 

At Aberdeen, where the Water Commissioners are constructing two new 
reservoirs, a difficulty arose some time ago as to the bottoming of them. 
Mr. Gale, C.E., of Glasgow, was consulted on the subject; and his recom- 
mendation was referred to in my “ Notes” at the time. The Water Com- 
Missioners met this week; and resolved, seeing that Mr. Gale’s proposal 
would involve an additional expenditure of about £1006, to adhere to the 
original contract. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 
This week a special case has been before the First Division of the Court 
of Session, at the instance of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Com- 
ry and two of their preference shareholders—Messrs. R. Taylor and 
- A. Begg. In the case as presented, it is stated that the Company was 
started in the year 1871, with a capital of £50,000, which was subsequently 
increased to £100,000. Two years after the formation of the Company, it 








was resolved to issue 6000 preference shares of £5 each, to be entitled toa 
preferential dividend of 54 percent. Mr. Taylor holds 100 of these shares, 
and Mr. Begg 22. Two years ago it was discovered that the assets were 
short of the capital and liabilities to the extent of £8667; and no dividend 
was paid in 1886 either to the ordinary or preference shareholders. In 
the year 1887 this deficit was reduced to £1942; and again no dividends 
were paid. It is anticipated that at the close of the current financial year 
(June 30), there will be a sufficient sum at the credit of the revenue 
account to pay off that debit balance and to meet the dividend for the 
current year on preference shares, with the possible addition of dividend 
on arrears, assuming them to be due. The Court has been asked to settle 
the following questions :—Is the dividend on the preference shares cumu- 
lative, and does the dividend not paid for the two years fall to be carried 
forward as a first charge on the free revenue of this and future years ? 
Or is the dividend on the preference shares for any one year chargeable 
only upon the free revenue of that year? and, is interest due on arrears of 
—— dividend, and, if so,at what rate? The case has been sent to 
the roll. 

The mention of this case leads me to note the fact that the possessors 
of the Company’s stock were holding out for 80s. per share on the Glasgow 
Stock Exchange on Thursday; and that on the following day business 
was done in the stock at 77s. per share. One or two other points may 
likewise be noted. In some quarters it is confidently believed that the 
Company will be able to pay 5 per cent. this year to the ordinary share- 
holders, as the prospect regarding the year’s income is very good, The 
increased revenue from the residual products is quite capable of meeting 
the reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas; and favour- 
able contracts have been made for those products onwards to July of next 
year. By the way, the question of the preference shares spoken of in the 
preceding “ Note” has been prompted to the Directors of the Company in 
order to provide against any difficulty arising upon it at the next annual 
meeting. Incidentally, | may mention that the purifiers which seemed 
to have been condemned nearly two years ago are still being used, and 
that they have of late passed much more gas than was formerly considered 
possible. Various improvements have been made within the works; and 
others are projected, or have actually been resolved upon. A contract 
has been given out for a condenser and washer-scrubber, capable of 
dealing with 24 million cubic feet of gas per 24 hours. The present purifiers 
will be cleared out, and converted into catch purifiers next 
spring; and four new purifiers will be laid down, each 30 feet square. 
It is also intended to construct a treble-lift gasholder, 100 feet in diameter 
by 75 feet in height, on the South Metropolitan pattern; and this will be 
placed in a tank which has been lying idle during the past ten years. It 
would almost seem from these extensions that the Directors of the Com- 
pany are inclined to look with cool equanimity on the labours of the 
Glasgow Boundaries Extension Commissioners. 

At the annual general meeting of the Bridge of Allan Gas Company 
yesterday, it was resolved to declare a dividend of 4s. 6d. per share on the 
past year’s transactions; being an increase of ls. per share over the 
preceding year’s dividend. 

Judging by a report (for the quarter ending December 31, 1887) 
presented to the Renfrew Town Council, by the Gas Committee, at a 
meeting of that body last Monday, it is abundantly evident that the 
street mains are in a very bad condition. The loss of gas caused by leakage 
of the pipes was reported to be 22°3 per cent. The Committee recom- 
mende that immediate steps be taken to have the leakages discovered, 
and the pipes and jointing of the same repaired. 

The Glasgow pig-iron warrant market has been fairly steady this week. A 
large amount of “ covering” business has been done by “ bears,” otherwise 
the market would probably have fallen to a much lower level, because the 
feeling is a little despondent on account of the very moderate inquiries 
and buying of Scotch iron, coupled with the fact that the stocks have 
been increasing at an enormous pace. Down to 38s. 8d. per ton cash for 
Scotch iron was reached on Wednesday. The close yesterday, however, 
was 38s. 10d. 

There is very little change to report in respect of the condition of the 
coal trade of the Glasgow district and West of Scotland generally. Prices 
in several departments show a lower tendency. 


AvusTRALIAN GasLticut Company.—The report of the Australian Gaslight 
Company of Sydney for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1887, has been re- 
ceived by the Company’s London Agents; and we are pleased to observe 
that, despite the late existence of a long depression in trade, the progress 
of the Company continues satisfactory. After providing for the payment 
of interest on the £300,000 lately borrowed on debentures in London, and 
the carrying forward of a sum of £5322 17s. 4d. (being in excess of that 
so disposed of for the previous half year), the usual dividend of 15 per 
cent. has been eaheelt and paid, and the price of gas to consumers re- 
duced from 5s 6d. to 5s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Engineer (Mr. T. J. 
Bush) reports that the Company’s plant is in thoroughly efficient condi- 
tion, cal tint the erection of the new retort-house and holder at the 
Mortlake works is progressing satisfactorily. 

WELLINGTON (NEw ZEALAND) Gas Company.—The report of the Directors 
of this Company for the past year shows that the business has been steadily 
progressing. During the twelve months the mains were extended for 
upwards of two miles,and the number of consumers increased by 220. 
The sale of gas produced £31,353; the total receipts being £35,301. After 
paying all expenses, and writing £1500 off plant, there was at the end of 
the year a balance of £8129 available for division. An interim dividend of 
74 per cent. was paid in July ; and the Directors recommend the declara- 
tion of asimilar amount. As this will require only about £6000, there will 
be a balance to be carried forward. The Directors have reduced the price 
of gas to 10s. per 1000 cubic feet, with a discount of 2s. 6d.—making the 
net price 7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; and they have done this in the con- 
fidence that this considerable reduction will lead to a satisfactory increase 
in the sale of gas. A new gasholder has been erected, under the superin- 
tendence of their Engineer (Mr. J. R. George, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., J.P.) ; 
and it will shortly be ready for use. 

TROWBRIDGE WATER Company.—At the annual meeting of this Company, 
held in Cambridge on Saturday, the 25th ult., the Directors congratulated 
the proprietors on an increase in the water rental. A dividend at the rate 
of 44 per cent. per annum was recommended. The Manager (Mr. W. W. 
Gray) reported that during the past year water from the Company's works 
had been laid on to 151 premises, the income from 138 of these being £96 
per annum. The remaining 13 services were supplied through meter, 
which would produce a minimum of £31 perannum. The total number 
of premises supplied up to the end of the year was 3431, of which 152 
were through meter. He also reported that the works were in satisfactory 
condition. During the year extensions of the mains were laid to Hawke- 
ridge and Beyweot. The Chairman (Mr. D. Adams), in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, alluded to the great services rendered to the Company 
by Mr. T. Hawksley, their Consulting Engineer, as well as to their Secre- 
tary (Mr. W. Peed), and their Manager. He remarked that the progress 


of the Company, though slow, was in the direction of increased dividends. 
The motion was adopted, and the dividend declared. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoot, March 10. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Milder weather has set in at home, and has 
brought with it a fair accession of local orders; but abroad, any rise there 
may be in the temperature is confined to but a very small area, hence the 
demand from Continental consumers remains in a great measure somno- 
lent. It has been pointed out, and no doubt with unerring accuracy, that 
the immediate future of the market will now depend upon the producers 
themselves ; for, it may just be possible that the present stagnation will 
extend over the next two or three weeks, and it is needless to remark that 
in the meantime any pressure to sell must have an effect the reverse of 
favourable to the makers interests and wishes. As the season now 
promises to be a late one, the demand (when it does set in) will be very 
sharp and keen, and may try the resources of the market; but whether 
it may be worth while to wait for it, or take the prices offered in the 
meanwhile, and which will not be satisfactory ones, is a question which 
must be left to the makers themselves to decide. Such parcels as are 
placed on the market, keep meanwhile fairly moving off, although there 
is a further decline to be noticed—Hull values having been reduced to 
£12 2s. 6d. Nitrate has been very firm, owing to the scarcity of cargoes off 
coast; and 10s. 6d. has been paid both on spot and to arrive. 


Lonpon, March 10. 

Tar Products.—No marked change has occurred in values during the 
week, excepting in carbolic acid, which has shown an advance of 1d. to 2d. 
per gallon. With stocks so small, and a decreasing make, the pressing 
demand will probably run values higher still. Anthracene and other pro- 
ducts are firm; and with the heavy winter’s make over, there is less 
likelihood of any great relapse. Benzols are steady, at about last week’s 
figures. Prices:—Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 
8s. 6d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 7d. Toluol, ‘ls. 9d. per gallon. Solvent 
naphtha, 1s. 24d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 1s. 1d. per gallon. 
Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 11s. 6d. 
ot ton. Carbolic acid, 4s. 2d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. 

ar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, ls. 43d. 
per unit; “B,” 1s. 1d. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia has been weaker; but with 
the open weather prices are sure to recover. Prices:—Sulphate of am- 
monia, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton, less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 
7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of ls. 6d. per degree per ton. Liquor am- 
monia, 2d. perlb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30. 
Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, March 10.]} 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Speculators would have us believe that sul- 
phate of ammonia is likely to go lower; but the turn the weather has 
taken during the last few days will perhaps cause a considerable demand 
anda hardening of prices. Beckton still keeps nominally at £12 1és., 
though business has been done in London outside makes at considerably 
lower prices. Hull price may be taken as £12 5s.; and this is Leith value 
also, while Liverpool remains at £12 2s. 6d. to £12 3s.9d. A good sign 
is the lowness of stocks everywhere ; so that if a good demand springs 
up, there is nothing for it but a rise in price. 

Tar Products.—London advices show that 90’s benzol is quoted at 
8s. 44d., and 50/90’s at 2s. 7d.; but the Manchester market is so quiet that 
it is impossible to fix a price there. The quoted prices are only nominal. 
Crude carbolic acid is very firm; and quotations upon which actual 
business is being done are now a trifle over 4s. for 60's. Anthracene is also 
firmer; and 1s. 3d. is now the value of 30“ B” quality. Creosote is in 
good demand still; and the outlook for coal-tar pitch is much brighter, 
although prices have not much improved. 





Tue Proposep PuRcHASE OF THE MANSFIELD WATER-WORKS BY THE 
IMPROVEMENT CoMMISStIONERS.—The negotiations between the Mansfield 
Water Company and the Improvement Commissioners for the purchase by 
the latter of the Company’s undertaking having proved abortive, the Com- 

any have decided to proceed with their application tothe Board of Trade 

ora Provisional Order for obtaining additional capital to extend their 
works. This the Commissioners have passed a resolution to oppose; and 
a copy of their objections has been forwarded to the Board of Trade. 





Lectures on Cookery.—In connection with an exhibition of & a8 cooking 
—— by Messrs. T, Fletcher and Co., of Warrington, held in the 
ictoria Temperance Hall, Huddersfield, Miss Young gave a course of 
lectures on domestic cookery ; using one of the firm’s stoves for the pur. 
poses of her demonstrations.——Miss Kelman, of the School of Cookery at 
South Kensington, has recently been giving, in the Lecture Hall, Christ. 
church, a course of lectures on high-class and cheap cookery, with practica] 
demonstrations. Miss Kelman employed a gas-stove; and in the course of 
her remarks showed the superiority of gas over ordinary fires for cookin 
~ on the score of rapidity and regularity, and economy of time onl 
abour. : 
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The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & COS PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hcur ansy 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHaM STREET Gas- Works, SHEFFIELD. sy 
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THE PLAGUE OF QUESTIONERS. 
Sour months ago we had occasion to publish in these columns 
4 protest against the circular-of-inquiry nuisance, which 
seemed to have arrived at an extreme development. We have 
hot received any complaints on this score of late, from which 
fet we would fain hope that our exposure and the refusal of 
answers to the most objectionable of these questionings have 














combined to check the torrent. We have now, however, to 
take our readers into our confidence in regard to a closely- 
allied matter, and to open their eyes to some of the responsi- 
bilities which are forced upon the technical journalist. If 
some people connected with gas-works are prone to send 
circulars of inquiry round to engineers and managers upon 
whom they are not on speaking terms, expecting professional 
advice gratis upon a variety of matters, there exists an even 
more numerous class of readers of the Journat who treat the 
Editor as though he was a private detective, a trade protec- 
tion society, a specialist in gas and joint-stock company law, 
a consulting engineer, an analytical chemist, and a general 
information bureau, and was compelled by some occult law 
to place his time and his variety of acquirements at the 
service of the public, for nothing. Indeed, although one is 
obliged to designate anybody who writes to an Editor asa 
“reader” of his publication, the description is generally a 
pure compliment; for some of the questions that reach the 
Editor are of such a character that they inspire one with 
doubts as to whether the writer ever read anything in his life. 
The present article, therefore, will be devoted to a brief 
revelation of the nature of some of the letters of inquiry 
addressed to the Editor of the Journat, with a view to 
showing those of our friends who have been annoyed by the 
inquiry-circular that they have not had the worst of it. It 
has been remarked of a journalist that he is expected to know 
everything ; but it is difficult to realize what this means 
without an examination of his unpublished correspondence. 

The first example of a class of inquiries very commonly 
found among our letters which we shall notice is the artless 
question of a regular subscriber who writes to ask if we can 
“direct him to any source of information” respecting the 
course of the sulphate of ammonia market. It almost seems 
an excess of courtesy to write to such a man telling him to 
look over his weekly Journat a little more carefully ; but yet 
this has to be done to many of his kind. One man wants to 
know where he can glean independent information about the 
electric light ; another asks why we do not publish anything 
on the subject of improvements in gas-burners ; a third would 
like to know if the Little Peddlington Gas Company have 
been in Parliament during the last two or three years, and if 
so what they wanted. None of these anxious inquirers thinks 
of looking into his Journat before writing to the Editor, yet 
he would probably feel hurt at receiving, in reply to his 
thoughtless note, a printed slip informing him in general 
terms that the Editor regrets his inability to read the 
Journat for all the subscribers as well as edit it. What can 
be done for people of this class? There is nothing for it but 
patience. Long-suffering is apt to give way, however, upon 
receipt of such a letter as this: ‘‘ I think I remember having 
“seen in the JournnaL some years ago a report of a police 
‘‘eourt case in which a consumer had his gas cut off through 
‘some dispute about where the meter should be fixed. I 
‘‘ forget the names, and should be obliged if you would tell 
‘‘me when it appeared. I have a file of the Journat.” That 
is a specimen of what may be called the coolly impudent 
subscriber, who wants us to take the trouble to hunt up 
records for him. He is rather common. 

It is comparatively easy to settle the querists whose 
requests can be dealt with by a curt reference to our own 
columns. The following kind of inquirer is more hopeless : 
“Can you inform me,” he writes, ‘‘ what description of test 
‘burner is usually inserted in Gas Companies’ Bills, and 
‘‘ why ? Also what other legalized burners are, or have been, 
‘in use in different parts of the country?” That is what 
may be called a teasing question—easy to answer in part, 
impossible to answer in full within the limits of a letter. 
Then there is the man who has a difficulty with an intract- 
able consumer or an inconsiderate shareholder, and at the 
eleventh hour sends up a legal point upon which he and his 
directors and their lawyer take different sides. Of course, 
he wants it settled out of hand, and in his own way. It 
is noteworthy in how many of these instances the favoured 
solution is based upon the narrowest reading of the law, 
and what mighty questions of principle are imported 
into some twopenny matter, which anyone possessed 
of the smallest modicum of common sense would dis- 
pose of smilingly. Little molehills become mountains in 
small towns and places where a gas company’s legal 
adviser has not much to do for his clients. We are, of 
course, always ready to say a word on the side of conciliation 
and against the hard-and-fast rulings of an exclusively legal 
mind, whenever irritation of the public can be saved by 
an unimportant waiving of strict right. It is astonishing 
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how difficult it is for some people to see things in this light. 
The inquiry that is really most troublesome, however, is that 
which asks for the settlement of a ‘‘ poser”’ in law, entailing 
search for precedents, perusal of Acts, and nice judgment. 
We get a goodly number of these favours in the course of a 
year; and although we are flattered by the deference shown 
to our learning and sense of justice, it is a kind of compli- 
ment that we could willingly forego. A peculiarly objection- 
able form of inquiry is that with reference to the standing of 
some person or firm with whom the inquirer contemplates 
entering into business relations ; and but little less so is the 
request for private advice—often preferred by a complete 
stranger—respecting the comparative merits of rival com- 
modities offered for sale in our advertisement columns. 
Some of these questions could only be answered at the risk 
of perpetrating a libel; but, of course, they are never 
answered at all. A silly type of inquiry is that which 
demands answers to simple questions of mensuration or gas- 
works construction which could be obtained from any ordi- 
nary text-book. 

It may be hastily concluded from this recital that we 
object to answer questions addressed to us; but we should 
be very sorry to encourage such a notion. On the contrary, 
we are particularly pleased to be able to assist in removing 
doubts and supplying information upon the matters which 
come within our editorial province. When a question and 
answer are calculated to be of use beyond the particular 
case in point, we naturally prefer to print them for the 
general good; but many, perhaps the majority, of difficulties 
upon which we may be fairly consulted are of a private 
nature, and as such we treat them by letter. The only 
point of the present article is that people are too prone to 
rush off letters to us upon subjects upon which they could 
with infinitely greater satisfaction instruct themselves, either 
by referring to the files of the Journax, or by going to the 
proper authorities. Country lawyers are not always adepts 
in matters of gas and joint-stock company law; but for 
these questions there is the Gas Companies’ Association—the 
Secretary of which organization is a mine of information. 
Most of the problems of this class which fall into our hands 
would come much more naturally into his province. After all, 
however, there will remain a mass of problems of gas supply 
upon which we shall be delighted to express our opinion 
when required, as there are extensive fields of information, 
upon which it is our business to keep watch for the benefit 
of inquirers who could nowise obtain what they desire so 
satisfactorily as through the Editor of the Journan. It is 
only the slothful, careless, and inconsiderate querists whom 
we desire to repel, for their own good and out of regard for 
our own time and trouble. The others are our especial care; 
for it is one of our most cherished principles that the Journa. 
shall be a real help to all who have reason for appealing to 
it for assistance in any legitimate shape. 


LAST WEEK’S PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 


Two Gas Bills were disposed of by a House of Lords Com- 
mittee during the past week—those of the Drighlington Gas 
Company and the Glasgow Corporation. The former is the 
more interesting of the two, although the latter relates to 
the more important gas undertaking. The great political 
question at Drighlington arises out of the proximity of the 
district to that of the Bradford Corporation, and the fact that 
Mr. George Hillas happens to have premises in both. In 
consequence of this peculiar geographical condition, Mr. 
Hillas has been able to demand from the Bradford Corpora- 
tion a supply of gas which he has afterwards retailed in 
the Drighlington district for his own profit. Mr. Balfour 
Browne, Q.C., for the Drighlington Company, admitted that his 
clients have no remedy in law for the injury done to them in 
this way, because the Bradford Corporation have no power 
to restrict the supply of gas to Mr. Hillas, or to inquire what 
he does with it after it passes the meter. Therefore the 
Drighlington Company went to Parliament to ask that the 
general law of gas supply should be altered in their favour. 
Seeing how closely allied to, and yet how different, is this 
case from the point at issue in the litigation between The 
Gaslight and Coke and South Metropolitan Companies, it is 
not to be wondered at that considerable interest should be 
taken in the proceedings before the House of Lords Com- 
mittee. It may be remarked also that these proceedings are 
of importance as exhibiting in the strongest possible way the 
meaning of the words ‘ for sale,” in the clause of the Metro- 
politan Gas Districting Act, which have apparently perplexed 
many Judges. Here was an instance of a consumer of gas, 





a 
occupying a border plot of ground between two Supplies, 
taking advantage of his position to resell at a profit in one 
district the cheap gas which he was enabled by law to demana 
from the gas-works supplying the other district ; which jg, of 
course, a very different thing from the case of the London 
and South-Western Railway Company, who take for their 
own use the cheaper of two supplies to which they arg 
geographically entitled. These points were all laid before 
the House of Lords Committee ; yet the Bill was thrown 
out. Consequently, the Drighlington Company have no 
remedy against the consumer whom they accuse of poaching 
upon their preserves. This is hard for them ; but the onl 
thing they can do, if they cannot fix Mr. Hillas for creating 
a nuisance with his distributing-pipes, is to try again next 
year in the hope of then finding a kinder Committee. The 
Glasgow Corporation Bill came before the same Committee, 
This measure is chiefly for the extension of the Tradeston 
Gas-Works, and was opposed by property-owners, whose 
object was doubtless to get as much as possible out of the 
Corporation by way of compensation. In this they were 
disappointed ; but the opposition to the Bill was successful 
so far as to prevent the manufacture of residual products 
upon the land scheduled for gas purposes. The restriction 
is probably not of much moment to the Corporation ; but 
the circumstance illustrates the disadvantages under which 
schemes of this character are broached by gas-works pro. 
prietors who are compelled to go to Parliament for every. 
thing. Here is a case of a foundry, situated in a district of 
Glasgow which is the chosen home of every evil-smelling 
trade, claiming protection against the establishment of sulphate 
and tar works by the Corporation, and getting it—not 
exactly in the form of money consideration, as desired, 
but by preventing the construction of the works in question 
upon a particular scheduled site. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the Corporation disposing of their ammoniacal liquor 
and tar to a private firm situated next door to the forbidden 
area; in which case the objectors would be reduced to the 
same legal remedy that they would have had against the 
Corporation. Wonderful are the ways of Parliament. 


MEETING OF THE SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICT GAS 
MANAGERS. 


Tue south-western gas managers had a pleasant meeting on 
Tuesday last at Trowbridge, under the presidency of Mr. 
Henry Sainsbury, Manager of the local gas-works, which form 
one of the stations of the British Gaslight Company. The 
President’s address was a sensibly plain matter-of-fact dis- 
course, well adapted to the requirements of the occasion ; and 
the same may be said of the two papers of Mr. J. J. Jervis 
and Mr. T. W. R. White, and the informal communication of 
Mr. E. J. Barnfield. Mr. Jervis’s contribution was a short 
paper upon the manufacture of sulphate in small works, and 
was offered in substitution of another which had been an- 
nounced in his name. Mr. Barnfield told the meeting how 
he had managed to cure the nuisance of stopped ascension- 
pipes at Chepstow by introducing better ventilation of the 
retort-house. This is undoubtedly a point in the arrange- 
ment of carbonizing plant that requires more attention than 
it formerly received ; but lack of ventilation can scarcely be 
the source of the trouble in many of the large and lofty 
retort-houses of large works which are afflicted in this way. 
It is a peculiarity of papers upon stopped ascension- 
pipes that they always attract attention, and give rise 
to a practical and interesting discussion, in which a surprising 
variety of nostrums are frequently brought to light. The 
longest paper was that by Mr. White, upon gas supply and 
consumers, and was excellent matter for a district meeting of 
gas managers. There isplenty of red-tapery about gas supply 
by prosperous old Companies which needs to be criticized 
rather frequently by the light of such counsels as those offered 
by Mr. White. It cannot be too carefully borne in mind 
by gas managers that quarterly and even half-yearly collec- 
tions of rental for gas are, after all, more affairs of custom 
than fundamental laws of being. Continental Gas Com- 
panies almost universally collect their rentals monthly ; and 
a very good system it is, even though the amounts of the 
payments, especially in summer, are what an English 
manager would consider insignificant. It is satisfactory to 
be able to record that the south-western managers are alive 
to the influences of competition by cheap oil-lamps. It 18 
only by keeping a good look-out upon all possible rivals, and 
copying their principal recommendations as closely as Ee 
that competition can be made advantageous instead 0 
prejudicial. The British Gaslight Company most hospitably 
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— . . 
entertained the members of the Association and their friends, 


whe fully appreciated the attention. 


COAL DUES ON THE SOUTH COAST. 

Ir is frequently argued by members of the Corporation of 
London and the Metropolitan Board of Works that the 
London Coal Dues ought to be maintained because a similar 
tax is endured by several other towns on the south coast. At 
least, if this observation is not put forward as a principal 

Jea for the retention of the dues, it is always mentioned as 
a reason Why the population of the Metropolis should not 
regard themselves as specially aggrieved by this burden. 
The towns upon the south coast which share with the capital 
the unenviable distinction of levying an octroi duty on coal 
consumed within their limits are Dover, Deal, Folkestone, 
Hastings, Queenborough, Rochester, Sandwich, and Worthing. 
It will be noticed that these are all comparatively old ports ; 
modern settlements like Eastbourne, Bognor, and Margate 
are free from this relic of the dark ages of finance. Inspired 
probably by the example of the agitation for the removal of 
the London Coal Dues, the incidence of the similar duties in 
these seaside resorts has attracted attention. The Brighton 
tax, which amounted to 2s. 6d. per ton, has been surrendered ; 
and the desirability of following this lead has been at least 
considered in some of the other towns. The members of the 
Dover Working Men’s Institute, after a full discussion of the 
subject, have resolved that the Dover coal tax ought to be 
abolished ; and although this body may not be a very im- 
portant organization, its opinion is probably worth something 
as an indication of the drift of local sentiment. In the 
course of the discussion of this subject, one speaker made 
an observation upon the history of the dues in Dover which 
will be worth bearing in mind when the matter comes up for 
debate elsewhere. It was stated that in 1778 a duty of 1s. 
per ton on coals imported into the town was granted to the 
local Paving Commission ; the rate being doubled in 1810. 
But it was pointed out that when the dues were first levied 
the revenue from them must have been small, as coal was 
then a luxury of the rich; gas making had not begun; the 
milling and paper-making of the district was done by water 
power, and there was not such a thing as a steam-engine in 
the locality. Now the contribution of the local Gas Company 
to the coal tax amounts to 2d, per 1000 cubic feet upon their 
output ; and the population of the port has increased sixfold 
—all requiring coal for a variety of purposes undreamt of 
a hundred, or even seventy years ago. It is precisely the 
same in London. Such a change has come over the indus- 
trial system of the country, that a tax which, when it was 
first imposed, applied to what was as much a luxury as cigars 
and perfumes are to-day, now bears heavily upon a necessary 
of life for the people generally, and the life itself of manu- 
facturing industry. And yet it is pretended that the duty is 
as just upon its new basis as it was expedient upon the old! 
Dover and the other towns afflicted with this archaic impost 
may take courage, however, from the fact that the lapse of 
the London Coal Dues will make the removal of the same 
burden easier in their cases. 


GOVERNMENT BY INSPECTORS. 
We report no fewer than three inquiries affecting matters 
of gas supply that have been held in Lancashire within the 
past fortnight by Inspectors representing the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The objects of all were similar. In each case a 
Corporation owing a gas undertaking sought an enlargement in 
some direction of the powers conferred by its Local Acts. In 
two of the three instances—Bolton and Heywood—there was 
evidenced, on a small scale, the effect of the remarkable 
financial movement which has led amongst other things, to 
the proposals recently submitted to Parliament for the con- 
version of the National Debt. Money is now so cheap, and 
sound investments so difficult to obtain, that regulations 
made by the Legislature a few years ago for the redemption 
of annuities charged upon gas and water undertakings are 
proving altogether obsolete. The term fixed in the Bolton 
and Heywood Acts was the usual one of 25 years. But in 
each case the value of the security has advanced considerably 
beyond this ; and the Corporations have now to appeal to the 
Local Government Board, and through it to Parliament, for 
Sanction to the redemption at an enhanced figure. The fact 
18 interesting as an additional proof of the estimation in 
which gas undertakings are held by the public as a financial 
security. Other subjects of the three inquiries referred to 
were: At Wigan and Bolton, the extension of the existing 
works ; and at Heywood and Bolton, the provision of further 
Works of water supply. At Wigan the Inspectors were 





favoured with a clearer and more lucid statement as to the 
result of the late investigation into the affairs of the Gas 
Department than has hitherto been made public. It is now 
officially stated that there has been no malversation in respect 
of any of the large contracts for the new works, and the whole 
matter seems to resolve itself into little more than a question 
of measurement. If this is a correct view of the result of 
the inquiry, it is difficult to understand why there was so much 
mystery about it, and why objections have been raised to giving 
the report the fullest publicity. Perhaps the explanation is 
to be found by a skilful reading between the lines of the Town 
Clerk’s statement on the subject. One other remark which 
may be permitted in reference to these inquiries is that they 
afford a remarkable illustration of the facility of cheapness 
with which certain kinds of legislation are conducted. One 
or two gentlemen go down into Lancashire or Yorkshire or 
Northumberland or to Devon, hear on the spot what has to 
be said for or against any particular proposal of the Local 
Authority, make their report to the Local Government Board, 
and the thing is done. Of course, this only applies to legis- 
lation of the simpler kind, where the points raised are few and 
unimportant, and the question is whether the provisions 
embodied in former Local Acts ought to be altered or enlarged 
to meet new requirements. How far the plan might be 
extended to the saving of the time of Parliament and the 
money of the local ratepayers, is a point which can hardly 
be discussed advantageously in this connection, though it 
would be easy to point to instances in which issues far less 
important than those placed before the two Inspectors have 
occupied no small share of the national time, and kept those 
interested dangling about Parliamentary Committee-Rooms 
for days together. 





THe MANAGEMENT OF THE SHEFFIELD Gas-Works.—In connec- 
tion with the advertisel vacancy in the position of Engineer to 
the Sheffield United Gas Company which appears in another 
column, we have information to the effect that Mr. J. T. Key, who 
has held the appointment for the last eight years, has been removed 
from his office ; but no reasons are publicly assigned by the Board 
for this step. 

PRESENTATION TO Mr. S. Y. SHousrmcEe.—Last Tuesday, the 
employés and members of the staff at the Saltley Gas- Works of the 
Birmingham Corporation presented Mr. 8. Y. Shoubridge, the 
former Superintendent of the works, with an illuminated address 
and a gold watch (bearing a suitable inscription), together with a 
gold bracelet for Mrs. Shoubridge, on his leaving Birmingham to 
enter upon his new duties as Gas Engineer and Manager to the 
Salford Corporation. There was a large attendance. The presen- 
tation was made by Mr. Henry Hack, M. Inst. C.E., the Engineer 
of the works, who referred in suitable terms to Mr. Shoubridge’s 
valuable services, extending over 14 years, and also alluded to the 
extent to which the works had increased, and the other changes that 
had taken place during this period. Mr. Shoubridge returned thanks, 
and expressed himself much gratified with the handsome presents, 
and at the hearty reception accorded to him. 


Tue Recent “ Bearing” or Gas Srocks.—Our financial con- 
temporary Money, from whose columns we last week reproduced 
an interesting article on the subject of the recent attempt to 
‘“‘ bear’ gas stocks, in the issue for the 14th inst. made the follow- 
ing remarks as to the effect of that article :—‘‘ The marked rise 
which has taken place in gas stocks since the publication of our 
article on ‘The Future of Gas’ is both satisfactory to ourselves 
and eminently illustrative of the fact that the drop occasioned by 
the promulgators of the ‘job’ was entirely due to the timidity of 
the stockholders. As soon as they were reassured, prices rose; and 
it was ours to reassure them. As long as there is money to be 
made by so doing, the electric light will continue to be jobbed, 
and ‘bear’ raids to be made upon gas stocks. But, as we have 
always pointed out, sound gas stocks can only be really depreciated 
by frightening the holders; the inference from which is that 
holders would be wise to refuse to be frightened.” 


Tue Fortncominc Meetinc or Tue ‘Gas Instirute.—The 
Secretary of The Gas Institute—Mr. W. H. Bennett—has issued 
to the members his usual circular calling their attention to the forth- 
coming meeting of the Institute (which will take place this year in 
London), and requesting their assistance in ensuring its thorough 
success by their contribution of instructive papers. To help them 
in their choice of a subject, Mr. Bennett furnishes a long list, em- 
bracing topics of interest to every gas engineer; and therefore 
no difficulty should be experienced in making a selection. The 
members are reminded that their confréres of the Société Tech- 
nique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France have been invited to take 
part in the proceedings ; and this should prove an additional in- 
centive to making the meeting exceptionally attractive from a pro- 
fessional point of view. Special interest will attach to the gather- 
ing this year from the fact that the Birmingham Medal will be at 
the disposal of the Council; and the members are asked to assist 
them in arriving at a decision as to the most suitable recipient of 
this distinction by expressing their personal views on the matter. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Hebielvs. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 526.) 


Tue past week has exhibited the effect of a general conviction that 
the National Debt Conversion scheme is bound to go through. 
The move has been to sell out of the Funds and invest in first-class 
securities. The consequence is that while the former have steadily 
eased downwards, the latter have advanced to prices quite un- 
ese For instance, the choicest railway debenture stocks 
ave been repeatedly bought to pay less than 8 per cent. for money ; 
thus ranking them with Consols at 101. Nearly all descriptions of 
high-class investments have made large strides; and a reference to 
the list on page 526 will show the considerable extent to which the 
Water stocks have shared in the advance. The open stocks, with 
the dividends in them, cannot, on an average, be obtained at prices 
returning more than about 34 per cent. for money. Gas stocks 
have not yet felt the rise, except in some preferred and debenture 
stocks. We cannot help thinking they are bound to do so before 
long, especially in the case of the Metropolitan Companies. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that, wholly apart from any prospective 
increase in their business, their accumulated reserve funds and 
cash balances are sufficient to guarantee satisfactorily the main- 
tenance of their present dividends for some time at least. Even in 
comparison with other Gas Companies they are too low. If Foreign 
undertakings, like Bombay and European, are worth prices re- 
turning less than 4} per cent. for money, and (of Suburban 
undertakings) if Crystal Palace is worth the same, and Totten- 
ham is worth a price returning even less than 4}, surely 
stocks like South Metropolitan ‘‘B’’ and Commercial new are 
too cheap at prices returning over 5 per cent. ex div. The 
Bank rate, after standing four weeks at 24 per cent., was reduced 
to 2 on Thursday. The course of daily business in Gas and Water 
was as follows:—On Monday the transactions in Gas were not 
numerous ; but prices indicated firmness. Gaslight ‘‘A’’ was done 
at 247 for the next account. All the preferences rose: ‘‘F,” 1; 
“J,"2; “0,” “D,” “E,” and “G,” 3 each. The selling price 
of ‘‘H” was 1 higher; and Metropolitan of Melbourne rose 1. 
Water was active and rising. New River advanced 2; and all the 
rest, 1 each. Business on Tuesday in Gas was still moderate. 
South Metropolitan ‘‘ A’ was in demand; Imperial Continental 
improved 2}; and Melbourne gained 1 more. The rise in Water 
continued. West Middlesex advanced 3; New River debenture, 23; 
East London, Kent, Lambeth debenture, and Southwark 2 each ; 
Grand Junction and Lambeth 7} per cents., leach. Wednesday’s 
business in Gas was about the same; but the upward movement 
progressed. Crystal Palace improved 5 ; Commercial debenture, 2 ; 
and Gaslight ‘A,’ 1. Water was very quiet. Chelsea and Kent 
gained 2. New River advanced 1, to 330-335; but at the Mart 
several shares were sold at from 335 to 339. Gas was more active 
on Thursday ; and some of the foreign undertakings rose. Imperial 
Continental improved 1; and Bombay and Oriental, + each. Water 
was much more brisk; and the rise continued freely. Lambeth 
74 per cents. and West Middlesex rose 5 each; Lambeth 10 per 
cents. and Southwark ‘‘D,” 3 each; New River and Southwark 
ordinary, 2 each; Chelsea, East London, and Grand Junction, 1 
each. On Friday business in Gas was largely in Gaslight “ A,” 
which rose 1; leaving off at 249. There was also some demand 
for ‘J.”’ Monte Video was active, but unchanged. Business in 
Water was quieter; but prices progressed as before. Kent, New 
River, and Lambeth 10 per cents. rose 8 each; Lambeth 7} per 
cents., 2; Chelsea and East London, 1 each. Business was very 
fair on Saturday—rather above the average. The only rise in Gas 
was an improvement of 2 in Gaslight ‘‘H.’’ Water was very 
active for a Saturday ; and further considerable advances were made 
in the quotations. Lambeth 10 per cents. rose 4; West Middlesex, 
24; Chelsea, 2; East London and Lambeth 7} per cents., 1 each. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


A COMPARISON OF TWO TRANSFORMER SYSTEMS—A LARGE ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING STATION FOR LONDON—THE AFFAIRS OF THE PILSEN-JOEL COM- 
PANY—THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND FIRES. 

Tue partizans of electrical distribution by transformers are not to 

be allowed all their own way; for Mr. R. E. Crompton comes to 

the rescue of secondary batteries in the last number of Industries. 

The particular system favoured by Mr. Crompton is that which 

he and M. Monnier have been together engaged in developing at 

Vienna, for the Imperial Continental Gas Association. He de- 

scribes this as the system of battery transformers; while the 

Gaulard-Gibbs plan he calls the system of alternating transfor- 

mers. The former plan consists in charging groups of batteries of 

secondary cells, or accumulators, from a central generating station. 

The batteries are charged continuously in series, by high-potential 

currents ; and the lamps are supplied by circuits starting from the 

batteries at a lower sen Thus the name of a “ transformer ” 
system is as applicable to one as to the other plan; the difference 
being that the alternating transformer is not a source of much loss, 
while the battery transformer decidedly is in one respect, although 
it is claimed to be economical or advantageous in others. Thus, 
although a good deal of the current put into a secondary battery 
can never be got out of it again, when, as in Vienna, the 
apparatus is so proportioned that, at times of average maximum 
demand, two-thirds of the current is used direct from the dynamo, 
while the other third comes from the battery, the arrangement 





as 
presents certain elements of security and economy lacking in the 
rival system. It is obvious, for instance, that in any alternating 
transformer plant the generating machinery must be equal to the 
maximum supply required, although this may be only for brief 
occasions, and the transformers do not offer any guarantee against 
extinctions. In the other system, a small generating plant, work. 
ing more regularly, will supply every requirement, and the batteries 
will come into play when the maximum supply is being drawn, 
as well as keep up the service in the event of accidental break. 
down of the generating machinery. With regard to first cost, Mr, 
Crompton calculates that this would be about equal for both systems, 
He computes that the cost of a generating and distributing plant 
in a London district capable of supplying 10,000 incandescent 
lamps would be £48,790 in the case of his own plan, and £48,749 
on the alternating transformer system. Mr. Crompton does not 
say what would be the probable working expenses of such a station; 
but this may come at a future time. 

It is announced that Sir Coutts Lindsay and some of his elec. 
trician friends are going to astonish everybody by starting an 
electric lighting business somewhere in London, with a view to 
‘throwing down the gauntlet to the gas people.” We do not know 
whether this declaration applies to the prospective South Metro. 
politan Electric Light Company or to a rival concern; but it is 
reported that premises have been taken at Deptford for a generating 
station ; and the business will be looked for upon a basis of equal 
charge with gas at 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. It is rumoured that 
the undertaking is to start with 200,000 lamps; but this and the 
other statements concerning it are not to be accepted straightway 
without further proof. It has to be shown, in the first place, where 
the 200,000 lamps are to be found; and, secondly, whether the 
stated price is likely to pay. When one of these essentials is 
proved beyond the possibility of doubt, it will be time enough to con. 
sider the rest of the rumour as worthy of serious discussion. 

The Pilsen-Joel Company have held an extraordinary general 
meeting, at which the principal business was the trimming and 
lightening of the concern by reducing and cancelling shares—a 
process familiar enough to most of the electric light companies, 
The Chairman tried to cheer the assembled shareholders with 
hopes of a good timecoming. As he went on, however, there was 
a significant stoppage in the course of these fair promises ; and the 
orator did not proceed from the general to the particular in the 
way most admired by expectant shareholders of a trading com- 
pany. Talking at large about the “daily increasing desire on 
the part of the public for the use of the electric light,” is cold 
comfort to shareholders convened for the express purpose of 
cutting down their nominal capital. When the Chairman went on 
to hint at the propriety of making a call upon the partly-paid 
shares, it appeared that the ideas of the Board and the share- 
holders upon this and a few other subjects were scarcely in 
agreement ; and, after a long discussion, anamendment adjourn- 
ing the meeting for a month, and appointing a Committee of 
shareholders to investigate the Company’s position and confer with 
the Board, was accepted by the latter, and the proceedings termi- 
nated. The insuperable difficulties of these electric light com- 
panies form a noteworthy commentary upon the high-flown lan- 
guage in which the progress of electric lighting is sometimes de- 
scribed by contemporary writers. One can imagine a harassed 
chairman of an electric light company expressing a wish that 
one of these eloquent prophets could be engaged to amuse the 
irate shareholders at his next general meeting. 

An example of the way in which electricity gains undeserved 
credit is furnished by the statement which has appeared in several 
newspapers that out of a total of 2603 fires in London, no less than 
671 were caused by, or in connection with ‘ the present system of 
lighting.” Gas is evidently pointed at here; no admission being 
made of the fact that the vast majority of these fires were due to 
accidents with petroleum or benzolene lamps. The statement goes 
on to aver that none of these conflagrations would have occurred 
if the electric light had been in general use in the Metropolis. It 
is but just to point out that our contemporary the Electrical Review 
discourages this random conclusion, and hints that people do not 
know how many fires are started by the very means that popular 
fancy pictures as an absolutely safe means oflighting. Bad work- 
manship in connection with electric lighting installations is known 
to be a fruitful source of small fires; but some day there will be a 
great disaster from this cause, and then the newspapers will all go 
violently over to the other side. 





Tue Proposep CoNnTINUANCE OF THE LonpDON CoaL AnD WIN 
Duties.—The inducement which is held out to the suburban dis- 
tricts to give their support to Sir R. Fowler’s Bill for continuing 
the London Coal and Wine Duties (which was issued last Friday) 
is a participation in the proceeds of the duties. The share offered 
by the Bill to each rural and urban sanitary authority within the 
Metropolitan Police District, but outside ‘‘ the Metropolis” of the 
Metropolis Management Act, is a part of the whole duties propor- 
tional to its rateable value. Subject to this, the whole of the duty 
of 4s. per ton on wine and 9d. out of the 13d. duty per ton on coal 
are to be paid to the Metropolitan Board for purposes connected 
with their Metropolitan Consolidated Stock; and the remaining 
4d. of the coal duty is to be paid to the City Corporation in aid of 
public improvements and the acquisition and maintenance of open 
spaces, as may be determined by Parliament. ‘The extension of 
time proposed by the Bill is for eleven years—from July 5, 1899, 
when the duties are at present fixed to expire, until Dec. 31, 1900. 
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FUEL GAS BY THE WESTINGHOUSE PROCESS. 
Ir may be remembered that at various times since last summer 
we have had occasion to refer to the ambitious projects of Mr. 
rge Westinghouse, of Pittsburgh, who is credited in the United 
States with designing to supply those two desiderata so often talked 
about—the light and the fuel of the future. The Westinghouse 
light is tolerably familiar by this time ; being produced by a modi- 
fication of the transformer system of electrical distribution originally 
introduced into this country by Messrs. Gaulard and Gibbs. What 
Mr. Westinghouse has done for this system is to perceive the 
economy of it while the professors despised it, and to remodel 
the necessary apparatus so that the fittings, instead of looking like 
hilosophical apparatus, are as strong and simple as anything of 
the kind can be. Whether the transformer system of electric 
ighting, thus rendered practical by Mr. Westinghouse, is destined 
to fulfil the designer’s expectations is not for us to say. All that 
we are warranted in affirming is that it appears to work as well as, 
if not better than any other electric lighting system in the United 
States. The great fuel-gas scheme, which was to form the com- 
plement of the lighting enterprise, has been a little later in making 
a public appearance. This is not to be wondered at, since, from 
the ardour with which fuel-gas processes have been exploited on 
both sides of the Atlantic for very many years past, it has seemed 
impossible that even Mr. Westinghouse could strike out a new and 
successful line in this class of business. Mr. Westinghouse and his 
friends have, however, from time to time during the last few 
months spoken very confidently of their fuel-gas experiments; and 
we confess to having been curious to learn what they have been 
doing. At last the veil has been lifted ; and in a recent issue of the 
American Manufacturer appears an account of the process which, 
if it is more sketchy and less authoritative than could be desired, 
yet tells something definite respecting the nature of the gas. When 
it is understood that this is the gas which Mr. Westinghouse offers 
to coal gas companies throughout the States as a substitute for their 
own, to be sold in conjunction with his cheap electricity, the im- 
portance of the disclosure will be perceived. 

As may be supposed, the first words of the Westinghouse mani- 
festo run counter to the gas manufacturers who already occupy the 
field, He—or his newspaper mouthpiece on his behalf—declares that, 
“ although there are about 500 patents covering processes for making 
fuel gas, none of them have been successful when conducted on a com- 
mercial scale.” What will ‘‘ Professor ’’ Lowe, the water-gas man, 
and his private organ, the Progressive Age, say to this audacious 
statement ? The report goes on to state that about eighteen months 
ago Mr. Westinghouse began to investigate the problem, after 
associating with himself in this enterprise a competent body of gas 
experts and engineers. The object aimed at by this company of 
searchers was the maximum quantity of fuel gas of high calorific 
power obtainable from any class of coal with the minimum of waste 
of the heat-units originally credited to the coal. The practical draw- 
backs to previously known fuel-gas processes were that they required 
aspecial class of coal, too much of which was consumed for the gas 
produced ; while the gas itself was too dangerous on account of being 
odourless, or too expensive to distribute in the ordinary way owing 
to containing too large a proportion of incombustible gases. 

The Fuel Gas and Electric Engineering Company, Limited, which 
was started to carry out Mr. Westinghouse’s ideas, began last May to 
erect their first works in South Side, Pittsburgh. This station was 
completed three months ago; and the results obtained are reported 
to have more than satisfied the projectors. The plant is capable of 
making over one million cubic feet of gas daily ; and £20,000 has 
been spent upon it. Various kinds of coals from different parts of 
the States are now being tested, in order to ascertain their actual 
value for the manufacture of fuel gas by this process, because the 
idea is that the plant sent to any locality should be capable of 
making gas out of the cheapest coal to be found on the spot. The 
process is of the ‘‘ combination” order; and it consists in first 
expelling the coal gas, leaving the coke. Part of the coke is then 
used, either alone or with raw coal, to produce generator gas; and 
the remaining portion of coke is devoted to a water-gas process. 
The gases resulting from these three different operations are then 
mixed, and constitute the final product ; there being apparently no 
residuals except the liquor. The plant and its mechanical appli- 
ances are described as new and elaborate in design, yet so simple 
in operation that works for making a million cubic feet per day 
only require the labour of three men and two boys during each 
shift of twelve hours. The quantity of gas producible per ton of coal 
depends upon the purpose for which the fuelis required. Of the gas 
which is best adapted for metallurgical purposes 150,000 cubic feet 
can be produced from a ton of coal ; its calorific power being stated 
at 17 million units. Of the gas best adapted for domestic purposes, 
about 60,000 cubic feet per ton can be easily obtained. In both 
cases the fuel value of the gas is about the same. It may be stated 
here that the calorific value of 10,600 cubic feet of common coal 
gas, which may be regarded as the average product of a ton of 
coal, is about 6,300,000 units. 

The gas produced by the experimental plant is being used at an 
adjoining glass-house ; and arrangements are in progress for trying 
it for melting iron for pipe-founding. Since the works have been 
10 operation, about 1200 tons of coal have been gasified in experi- 
ments; and it is considered that the process takes out every par- 
ticle of gas that can be obtained from the coal. Any kind of coal 
can be used; but so far only bituminous coals have been tried, and 
this has been chiefly through-and-through and slack, costing not 
more than $1°25 per ton. When it is remembered that the water- 
848 processes most in favour in the States use only best anthracite 





coal, it becomes evident that there is something novel in the dis- 
position of this plant. The production of gas is stated to be as 
regular as in ordinary coal-gas making; but there is great saving 
of labour. Samples taken on Feb. 16 and analyzed showed the 
following composition :— 

First Sample. Second Sample. 

-Carbonic acid gas : “60 os 3" 

Oxygen... 


Olefiant gas . 2. * ew 8 
Carbonic oxide. . . . . « 
Hydrogen . oe ° 
Marsh gas 


233¢|:3 

S588s!- 
BBO 
sss 


6° 


Total percentage of combustibles 80°20 78°20 


The first cost of a works on this system is stated to be “ less * 
than one-fifth’’ of that of a coal-gas works of equal producing 
power. The experimental station, in which a million cubic feet of 
gas are made with a staff of four men for each shift, consists of an 
iron shed, 72 feet long, 56 feet wide, and 35 feet high, which con- 
tains retort furnaces, hydraulic main, hydrogen producer, scrubbers, 
and condensers. Engine and boiler rooms, meter, and a 60 feet by 
20 feet gasholder complete the outfit. The gasholder capacity is 
less than one-twentieth of the daily production; its principal use 
being to control the pressure and regulate the flow of gas between 
the producers and the outlet valves. It is stated that negotiations 
are actively in progress for establishing Westinghouse fuel-gas 
works in several towns and for a humber of outlying factories. 
The Pittsburghers regard the enterprise mainly from the point of 
view of natural-gas users. They profess to see in it ahope for the 
time when natural gas shall be extinct in Pittsburgh, as well as a 
hope for other towns where natural gas is unattainable. It is thus 
a fact that natural gas has created a demand for gas fuel ; and this 
result cannot but be regarded as a good omen, whether this present 
system of Mr. Westinghouse’s succeeds or fails. 

Although the report from which our information is drawn is 
faulty, and bears evident marks of a non-technical hand, it tells us 
what the gas is, even if it fails to show how it is made. It is 
therefore possible to make an approximate estimation of the pro- 
duct. Averaging the composition of the two samples, we have a 
gas containing 79 per cent. of combustibles, of which hydrogen is 
nearly one-half and carbonic oxide over one-fourth. It would be 
easy to compute the calorific value of this mixture, assuming that 
the composition given is in terms of bulk, But the next step in a 
calculation of this kind could not be taken, in consequence of the 
lack of any record of the quantity of this analyzed gas that 
can be procured out of a ton of coal. It is stated that any 
quantity of gas can be made, ranging from 60,000 to 150,000 
cubic feet per ton. To which of these extremes, or to what 
figure lying between them, does the above analysis apply? 
Mr. Westinghouse is not likely to keep his process any 
longer in the dark, now that he thinks he has perfected it; and 
it will therefore be better to suspend judgment respecting the 
economic prospects of his system until all the data are before us. 
Mr. Malcolm §S. Greenough, of Boston, has displayed great 
interest in Mr. Westinghouse’s proceedings; and perhaps he will 
go to Pittsburgh and find out all about it. For the present, the 
only statement as to the calorific value of the gas which we have to 
go upon is that 150,000 or 60,000 cubic feet (either quantity 
being capable of yielding 17,000,000 units of heat), can be obtained 
from a ton of slack. Now, this is after the rate of from 114 to 
284 heat-units per cubic foot, or from one-fifth to not quite one- 
half of the calorific value of common coal gas. Assuming this 
valuation to be fairly correct, the question arises as to the con- 
ditions under which it would pay to distribute Westinghouse 
gas. If Mr. Westinghouse can make 60,000 cubic feet of fuel gas, 
of nearly half the fuel-value of coal gas, from a ton of coal, it 
would take nearly 30,000 cubic feet of the latter per ton to compete 
with him. As this yieldis unattainable, it apparently follows that, 
for fuel purposes, coal gas made by the ordinary process cannot 
compare with Westinghouse gas. This is just the point upon 
which more information than an ordinary newspaper reporter is 
competent to convey is imperatively needed; and for obvious 
reasons it is very desirable that an engineer accustomed to coal-gas 
works should undertake to investigate the new scheme. The 
subject is of supreme interest for American coal-gas manufacturers. 
Mr. Westinghouse does not propose to work in opposition to them; 
and therefore he is not likely to follow the example of the water- 
gas people. He will simply offer them his cheap electric lighting 
system and his fuel gas—one in each hand. If they agree-with 
him, well and good; if not, he will find a market somehow. It is 
an interesting problem, the practical solution of which will be 
watched with much interest from his side. It should be stated, 
however, that Westinghouse gas, as a fuel for manufacturing pur- 
poses, is likely to be tried in Europe; one of the promoters being 
now engaged in investigating its applicability for fine china and 
other kilns. 





Mr. Corset Woopatt, C.E., has been engaged by the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Burnley Corporation to visit and report on the gas- 
works, with a view to their extension. 

TuHE largest gas-engine ever manufactured in the Wear district 
has been on view for some time at Messrs. Ridealgh, Fairman, and 
Co.’s, of Sunderland. The engine indicates 27-horse power, and 
is intended to work four lifts in the Sunderland Co-operative 
Society’s warehouse. The space occupied is only 6 feet square, by 
10 feet high. 
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PROGRESS OF THE GAS INDUSTRY. 
THE figures given in the annual parliamentary returns relating 
to the gas industry have attracted the attention of two Presidents 
of District Associations of Gas Managers during the past month 
as worthy of mention in course of their Inaugural Addresses. 
Mr. Hack, in his address to the members of the Midland Asso- 
ciation, referred to the subject in a general way ; and Mr. Jas. L. 
Chapman used the returns for the purpose of affording informa- 
tion relative to those particular undertakings which are represented 
on the members’ roll of the Association with which his name is 
prominently identified. The chief item in the remarks offered by 
these gentlemen is the increasing demand for gas. In the extracts 
given by Mr. Hack, we find that the total quantity of gas used in 
+1886 from the works of statutory undertakings was greater than 
that used in 1882, to the extent of more than 14,000 million cubic 
cubic feet. The approximate quantities are 66,600 millions for 
1882, and 80,700 millions for 1886—an increase of more than 21 
per cent. on the smaller quantity. Mr. Chapman’s statistics are 
even more striking. Taking the undertakings with which the 
members of the Southern Association are connected, he divides 
them into three classes—the London and large Suburban Com- 
panies, the smaller Suburban Companies, and the Country Com- 
panies. The quantity of gas sold in 1881 (Mr. Chapman goes back 
a year further than Mr. Hack) by these companies was 8172 million 
cubic feet ; and in 1886 it was 10,978 million cubic feet—showing 
an increase of 2806 millions, or about 33 per cent. on the smaller 
quantity. Dividing this increase between the three classes named, 
he finds that the first has advanced at the rate of 88 per cent.; the 
second, 32 per cent. ; and the third, 24 per cent. : 

In giving prominence to the fact that the gas industry has 
expanded something like 25 per cent. during the past five years, 
these gentlemen are very pertinently directing attention to what 
is probably the most important factor in the whole range of gas 
statistics. We are not amongst those who assert that gas engi- 
neers have done little or nothing in the way of improving the 
special article which they supply; but it is obvious that the con- 
tinually increasing demand for gas has had a great deal to do with 
bringing about the present prosperity of gas undertakings. Some 
portion of this increase is no doubt due to fortuitous circumstances, 
and would have fallen into the laps of sellers of gas without any 
effort on their part; but the whole has been encouraged, to an 
extent that it is not possible to definitely determine, by the skill 
which has enabled the cost of making gas to be reduced, and by 
the enterprise which has directed public attention to the numerous 
purposes to which gas may be applied. We may safely congratulate 
ourselves that periodical reductions in price have been largely 
instrumental in augmenting the demand; and it must also be 
remembered that, during the period in question, gas has been 
advertised to a degree which did not obtain in previous years. No 
one will dispute that the Electric and Gas Exhibition held at the 
Crystal Palace in 1882-3 was a most successful advertisement so 
far as the sale of gas is concerned; whether it conferred a corre- 
sponding benefit on the demand for electric light is a question on 
which we will not enter. Not only have exhibitions of gas appli- 
ances been held in most of our principal towns, but in many cases 
arrangements of a permanent character—such as show-rooms, or 
even the undertaking of gas-fitting work generally—have been 
adopted. The desire to cultivate new business, on the part of gas 
companies has been more marked, and has led to greater liberality 
in the way of laying services, fixing stoves, &c. So that altogether 
the circumstances which tend to increase the demand for gas have 
been decidedly more favourable during the last five years than in 
any previous period. 

The part played by the manufacturers of gas appliances in 
securing this increase must not be passed over. It will be instruc- 
tive to compare the gas burners, stoves, and other appliances that 
were supplied in 1881 with tliose that are now provided. As re- 
gards apparatus for affording artificial light, the high-power gas- 
burner, and the inverted regenerator burner, both of which give 
a greatly increased “duty” from the gas consumed, have been 
gradually introduced, and are now largely used. Very great im- 
provements have been made in gas cooking appliances of all kinds, 
and especially in the introduction of special apparatus for toasting, 
grilling, &c. The loss of heat by radiation has been prevented by 
providing the stoves with double cases ; and the old-fashioned cast- 
iron hot-plates (in all sorts of fanciful patterns) have been replaced 
by plain parallel bars, and the burners are no longer liable to 
chao, or to “strike back,’’ on the slightest provocation. The 
stuffy close stove, consisting of a sheet-iron case containing a ring 
of gas-jets, and the wasteful asbestos gas-fire, as constructed in 
ordinary grates, have been replaced by elegant, efficient, and 
economical substitutes. Appliances of the ‘‘ asbestos fibre ”’ type 
—in which a sheet of flame from an atmospheric burner plays 
amongst bunches of asbestos fibre inserted in a fire-clay slab— 
which are now so largely used, were scarcely known in 1881. 
Whatever may be the fortune of the system of lighting by incan- 
descence in the future, there is no doubt but that the plan of heat- 
ing by incandescence is a practical success, and that a considerable 
portion of the 14,000 million cubic feet above mentioned is em- 
ployed for heating purposes. In regard to gas appliances of all 
kinds, the importance of ventilation has been duly recognized and 
provided for ; and there is no longer the slightest excuse for en- 
during the evils consequent upon deficient ventilation, which are 
sometimes so glibly ascribed, justly or unjustly, to ‘‘ the gas.” Not 
only has the demand for domestic uses been increased, but we 
might almost say that a new line has sprung up in the application 





of gas for motive power and for many technical purposes. In 188] 
the use of gas-engines was certainly not unknown; but these 
machines were few and far between. Now they are quite com. 
mon in every town where gas is sold at less than 4s. per 1000 eubig 
feet. Whatever may be the case as regards domestic consumption 
there can be no doubt that the employment of gas for motive 
power and technical purposes generally may be fairly credited to 
the skill and enterprise which has enabled substantial reductions 
in price to be made. 

Mr. Hack’s table furnishes most interesting information as to the 
extent of this reduction during the period in question. In England 
and Scotland there has been a decrease in price of 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet ; the figures being 3s. 11d. and 4s. 6d. respectively for 
1882, and 3s. 5d. and 4s. for 1886. In Ireland the results are 
different, as there has been a slight increase in the price. So that 
in England there has been the substantial reduction of more than 
123 per cent. ; and in Scotland a rather less percentage, as the price 
runs higher. The extent of these reductions is of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant the taking of them into consideration as an impor. 
tant factor in the progress of the gas industry, especially when we 
call to mind that the state of the residuals market was much lower 
in 1886 than in 1882. Putting this in another form, the lower 
values realizable for coke, tar, and ammonia had the effect of increas. 
ing the net cost of coal about 3d. per 1000 cubic feet ; so that had 
the products market remained unaltered, the reduction of 6d. in 
the price of gas would probably have expanded to 8d. or 9d. Besides 
the residuals question there is another item to be considered; and 
that is the fact that during the four years ended Dec. 381, 1886, 
some important undertakings made no reduction at all, and others 
a very slight one. Perhaps it would be invidious to particularize 
on this point; but a glance over the returns for 1882 and 1886 will 
illustrate the fact that the reductions are by no means even, taking 
one undertaking with another. Possibly some had already made 
important reductions in the year 1881; whilst others had every. 
thing arranged for doing so in 1887. 

To a certain extent the increase is due to new customers, some 
of whom were desirous of using the gas in former times, but were 
unable to obtain it. It may be remarked that this heading in the 
returns is very generally interpreted as ‘‘ number of meters,” 
which is rather a different thing; seeing, that many consumers 
have more than one meter. A common practice is to take the 
number of lines occupied in the rental-book in entering up a 
quarter’s rent roll. For example, 100 pages, of 386 lines per page, 
would be entered on the returns as 3600 customers; and if one 
person had six or eight different meters, he would figure as six 
or eight consumers. If a consumer has a gas-stove or gas-engine 
fixed, with one, or in the latter case, two additional meters to 
supply it, then he stands in the return as one or two (as the case 
may be) additional customers. The ‘consumption per meter” 
certainly affords a clearer view of the nature of a gas company’s 
business than the ‘‘ consumption per consumer,” seeing that each 
meter, with few exceptions, calls for a separate service ;'but it would 
be well that the returns should be exact on this point. As they stand, 
the chances are that the increase in the number of “ consumers” 
shown by them is too high. Having made this explanation, we 
proceed to remark that the gas companies in England and Wales, 
with an increase of 7 per cent. in the number of consumers, 
secured an additional sale of 19°2 per cent. in the four years ended 
Dee. 31, 1886; and the local authorities, with 12°2 per cent. more 
consumers, increased their sale by 26 cent. In Scotland the results 
are remarkable. With an increase after the rate of 10°2 per cent. 
in the number of consumers, the companies sold 23 per cent. more 
gas ;* and the local authorities, notwithstanding a trifling decrease 
in the number of consumers, increased their sale of gas to the 
extent of 17 per cent. In Ireland the results are equally strange. 
The additional sale of gas is 23°6 per cent. for the companies, and 
23 per cent. for the local authorities ; but the former have increased 
their consumers to the extent of, 21°8 per cent., and the latter only 
6'1 per cent. In England and Wales there has been a very satis- 
factory advance in the “consumption per consumer.” This is im- 
portant as not only reducing the cost of office work, collecting, &c., 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, but also as meaning “ increased 
consumption per mile of main.” There is also a satisfactory in- 
crease in Scotland, although in the case of the local authorities in 
that country, it is tempered by a decrease in the actual number of 
consumers. In Ireland the local authorities have done well; but 
the companies have stood still. It is interesting to notice that in 
every instance the local authorities are more fortunate in this 
respect than the companies. 

It is satisfactory to know thatthe increased expenditure of capital 
is much less than a similar ratio to the increased make of gas. 
But there are several reasons why the additional capital expendi- 
ture is not to be regarded as a fixed item, like ‘‘ numbers of tons of 
coal carbonized,” or “‘ cubic feet of gas made.” Not only is the 
capital increased per saltwm, as may be desirable (making it 
necessary to assess the extent of reserve, or overplus, existing at 
the beginning and end of the period in question respectively, before 
any fair valuation can be made), but several charges incurred on the 
establishment of an undertaking may never be encountered again. 
A substantial block of offices once built will last half a century. As 
opportunity offers, it is a very usual thing to secure land long 
before it is actually required. Perhaps the market is favourable, or 
the value of it is likely to be enhanced. Then there are special 
expenses connected with the formation of a company—such as the 





* This quantity is erroneously stated as 2°3 per cent. in Mr. Hack’s 
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cost of the Act of Parliament, &. Besides these, there are con- 
tinual variations in the prices of materials and labour, which may 
or may not be favourable to the purchaser of new plant. So there 
are many reasons why the cost of extensions should be much less 

ro rata as regards increased productive power. ‘The state of 
the residuals market has tended to cramp the profits, and there- 
fore the directors of gas undertakings are now more chary in the 
matter of increasing capital than they were in the flourishing times 
of 1882. So it is probable that the overplus above alluded to has 
been encroached upon and diminished, rather than increased. Al- 
together, the causes influencing the expenditure of capital are too 
numerous and conflicting to enable any very definite information 
to be drawn from the statistics under this head. In order to doso, 
it would be necessary to inquire into the circumstances, and assess 
the value of each set of plant. 

There has been a gradual but slight increase in the yield of gas 
per ton of coal carbonized, which is no doubt due to the introdue- 
tion of generator furnaces and other improvements in connection 
with carbonizing plant. The fact that this increase is so small— 
being only about 2 per cent.—may be commended to the con- 
sideration of those who imagine that gas engineers lose sight of 
everything else in a mad rush after a high make per ton, and who 
do not scruple to allege that gas as now manufactured is of lower 
quality than that supplied in former times. In England and 
Wales the companies have increased their make per ton from 
10,043 to 10,231 cubic feet, and the local authorities from 9820 to 
10,084 cubic feet—the latter still remaining somewhat behind the 
companies, but gaining ground. In Scotland there has been a 
diminution in the make of gas of about 240 cubic feet in the case 
of the companies, and 300 cubic feet for the local authorities. The 
most reasonable explanation of this is the increasing use of bitumi- 
nous coal in preference to cannel in that country. Ireland again 
furnishes some remarkable figures. The Irish Gas Companies 
have increased their production from 9067 to 10,240 cubic feet—a 
very respectable increment of 1173 cubic feet, or more than 12 
per cent. ; but the local authorities, who in 1882 had attained the 
high result of 10,610 cubic feet per ton, had diminished in 1886 
to the extent of 708 cubic feet, standing in that year at 9902 cubic 
feet. Here it is also probable that changes in the quality of the 
coal used have been at work. 

In England the illuminating power of the gas supplied by the 
companies has been improved to the extent of 0-2 candle; but in 
the other countries it has fallen off. The same applies to the local 
authorities, with a larger degree of improvement so far as England 
is concerned—viz., from 16°4 to 17°3, or 0°9 candle. So that the 
advantage offered in the way of reductions in price, in England at 
any rate, is certainly not attended with any drawback in the way 
of reduction in quality ; and the fact that an additional 2 per cent. 
or so of gas has been produced from the coal without at the same 
time reducing the quality, is one that should not be passed over 
unnoticed. It shows that there is no fixed limit beyond which gas 
engineers cannot go, without at the same time reducing the quality 
of their product. The argument that a certain kind of coal cannot, 
under any circumstances, yield more than (say) 10,400 cubic feet of 
16-candle gas will not hold water. The possibility of effecting some 
improvements is proved by these statistics; and there is no reason 
for supposing that our carbonizing and condensing plant has now 
attained the acme of perfection, and that further advance is im- 

ossible. We would add, as a matter of opinion only, that the 
igher illuminating value obtained from the coal is not secured 
by the use of additional quantities of cannel. It is rather the other 
way, as the amount of cannel used is gradually being reduced, 
= was probably considerably less in the year 1886 than it was in 
882. 

These statistics may be taken, not only as affording satisfactory 
evidence of our proceedings in the past, but as also giving encourage- 
ment for the future. They show that the policy now pursued, of 
selling gas as cheaply as possible, consistently with the mainten- 
ance of illuminating power and purity, is the right one. We have 
already alluded to the adverse circumstances in the residuals 
market ; and it is strange that, while gas undertakings have been 
steadily scoring progress, the air has been rife with rumours of 
electricity, cheap oil, and all sorts of things which donot stop at simply 
running side by side with it, but aim at ‘‘superseding”’ it altogether. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it is still occasionally alluded to by 
savants and in the public press as a “ vile sulphurous compound,” 
yielding ‘* foul emanations,” and in similar very uncomplimentary 
terms, common sense is gradually overcoming prejudice. With the 
spread of information concerning gas and its uses, the public are 
gradually being educated in the best methods of consuming 
gas, and of avoiding the evils due to bad ventilation, &c. Not only 
is the gas now obtained at cheaper rates, but it is still further 
cheapened in an indirect way by the use of more suitable appli- 
ances. So that altogether there is no reason to anticipate any 
reduction in the rate of progress, to which reference has been made 
by Mr. Chapman and Mr. Hack. 








Tue MANAGEMENT oF THE HincKLEY Loca Boarp Gas-Works. 
—At the meeting of the Hinckley Local Board last Tuesday, Mr. 
Millard, of Stockton-on-Tees, was appointed, out of 104 applicants, 
successor to Mr. W. Oldfield (who is leaving for North Bierley) as 
Manager of the Hinckley Local Board Gas-Works, On the same 
occasion the members of the Board expressed their regret at part- 
ing with Mr. Oldfield, their appreciation of his work with them, 
and their good wishes for his success. 








Hotes. 


An O1-Gas Trre-Heatine APPARATUS. 

In a recent issue of Industries appear an illustrated description 
of an apparatus for heating the tires of locomotive engines, &c., in 
situ, which is deserving of remark as an example of the speciali- 
zation of gas processes which is such a marked tendency of modern 
practical science. It is an American apparatus, introduced by 
Messrs. Pedrick and Ayer, of Philadelphia, and is stated to be 
very successful in operation. The plant consists of a furnace 
built up of cast-iron fire-brick lined plates, containing four cast- 
iron retorts, three of which are used for making the gas, while the 
fourth heats the air used with the gas. Besides this furnace the 
plant comprises a tank for holding kerosene, an air-pump, and 
a gauge for registering the air pressure, a needle-pointed valve for 
regulating the flow of oil, and an injector for mixing the gas and 
air, which are conducted by pipes to a hoop of tubing fitted on 
the inner circumference with burners. The working of the appa- 
ratus is as follows :—The retorts are made hot, which takes about 
half an hour, and the reservoir is filled with oil. The hoop burner 
is then placed round the tire and connected with the injector. 
The air-pump is started; and when the pressure-gauge shows a 
pressure of about 15 lbs. per square inch, the needle-pointed valve 
is opened, and a fine stream of oil is allowed to enter the retorts 
until a rich-looking smoke is seen to escape from the burners of 
the hoop. This is the crude gas resulting from the carbonization 
of the oil. The air-cock is then opened ; and the air, after passing 
through the hot retort provided for this purpose, mixes with the 
gas, and a blowpipe flame can be ignited, which is intensely hot 
and quickly heats up the tire. The gas being used as quickly as it 
is made, and there being no cocks between the burners and the 
retorts, there is no fear of an explosion. With this apparatus, 
tires can be put on and taken off without damaging the painting 
of the wheel. The American plant under notice is in use in the 
workshops of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; but it is 
evidently only a modification for oil gas of the coal gas tire- 
heating apparatus which has been in use in England for some 
years past. 





Soapstone Paint. 

Mr. Frank C. Goodall, Surveyor of Shipping to the Trinity 
House, has written to the engineering journals to draw attention 
to the preservative effects of powdered soapstone when used as the 
basis of paints for iron and steel. Mr. Goodall says he has been 
experimenting with this substance, and regards it as a most pro- 
mising remedy against rust and pitting for iron and steel! structures. 
Ground soapstone is one of the smoothest of preparations of the 
kind, and is said to take hold of the grain of iron and steel more 
firmly than anything else. It is moreover lighter than metallic 
pigments; and if mixed as a paint will cover a larger surface than 
zinc-white, red-lead, or iron oxide. In China soapstone is said to 
be extensively used for preserving structures built of sandstone and 
other stones which are liable to disintegrate under SS in- 
fluences; and the covering of soapstone paint on some obelisks in 
China has been known to endure for hundreds of years. If the 
material will only preserve iron and steel for a very much shorter 
time, it will possess substantial value for owners of steamships, 
bridges, gasholders, and other iron and steel structures in respect 
of which the painting bill is a serious consideration. With refer- 
ence to the statement of Mr. Goodall, a letter has been written to 
the Engineer by Messrs. Holzapfel and Co, declaring that this firm 
have patented a speciality in soapstone paints which they claim for 
their own, and regard as superseding in point of price and value 
all known paints for ironwork. The Editor of our contemporary, 
in printing Messrs. Holzapfel’s letter, takes the opportunity for 
throwing doubt upon the novelty of the idea of using powdered 
soapstone as a basis for oil paints. If the suggestion is worth any- 
thing, however, there should be some excitement among the paint 
makers during the coming season. If there is nothing in it, it is 
only right that the minds of paint users should be assured by defi- 
nite statements of experts upon the subject. 


THE COMPOSITION AND VALUATION OF IRON. 

Two important papers on iron were read and discussed at the 
last meeting of the Birmingham and Midland Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, of which Mr. Hunt is this year the 
President. One was by Mr. T. Turner, and was entitled, ‘* Notes 
on the Composition of Strong Cast Iron.” The notes were based 
on an examination of the properties of a representative collection 
of specimens of the strongest classes of cast iron hitherto produced 
in this country and in America. From this examination Mr. Turner 
concluded that the best composition was: Combined carbon, 0°47 
per cent.; silicon, 1°48 per cent.; phosphorus, 0°59 per cent. ; 
sulphur, 0°08 per cent.; and manganese, 1°04 per cent. The other 
paper was by Mr. A. E. Tucker, on the “ Valuation of Pig Iron,” 
The author pointed out that, beyond a rough sorting of the various 
makers into districts and brands, no attempt had been made to 
value a pig iron according to its intrinsic merit; its valuation 
having until recently been determined by the user being supposed 
to have some idea of the materials employed in its manufacture, 
or else by a trial-and-error test in the forge, foundry, or elsewhere. 
He showed how valuation might be made from the composition ; 
giving the details as to the values of different irons for forge and 
foundry purposes according to the proportions of phosphorus and 
silicon in the metal, and as to the proportionate cost of working 
the different classes of pig iron analyzed. Summing up the results 
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of his investigations and calculations, Mr. Tucker showed the un- 
reliability of fracture as an indication of composition ; how the 
approximate value of a pig for forge purposes might be estimated ; 
and the extraordinary want of relation between some of the marked 
prices of pigs and their real value, 


Cause oF Heat Sensation In ImpuRE ATMOSPHERE. 

An explanation of the observed warmth of badly ventilated 
rooms lit by gas and occupied by many persons, may be found in 
the fact that when carbonic acid comes into contact with the 
human skin it produces a greater sensation of heat than air of the 
same temperature. Dr. Goldschneider, of Berlin, has conducted a 
series of experiments upon this point, the result of which he 
recently laid before the Berlin Physiological Society. Dr. Gold- 
schneider has examined first the purely physical factors which 
might affect the observed phenomenon—such as the moistness, 
specific heat, and conductivity of various gases. The sensation of heat 
from warm moist air is always greater than that from dry air of 
similar temperature. When equally moist or dry air, or carbonic 
acid, is allowed to act upon the skin, the former always appears 
hotter than the latter. It does not seem possible to explain the 
greater sensation of heat from carbonic acid gas by reference to 
the extremely small difference of the specific heats of this gas 
and of air, and still less by taking account of their somewhat 
greater difference in the matter of heat-absorption. The tempera- 
ture of the body does not actually rise in presence of carbonic 
acid, gas; the sensation of heat merely existing. It appears to be 
proved by the observations of Dr. Goldschneider that carbonic 
acid gas has a direct effect on the sensory nerves, especially upon 
the nerves connected with the production of heat sensations. 


THE SOLIDIFICATION OF PETROLEUM FOR FUEL. 

The difficulties in the way of burning liquid petroleum for fuel, 
which are such as to render it unavailable for some purposes, have 
directed attention to the problem of solidifying the fluid. It is 
thought in certain quarters that if a product such as petroleum 
briquettes could be put upon the market, the superiority of this 
form of fuel for transportation and handling, as well as for burning 
in open fireplaces, would soon create a market for it. Dr. Kauff- 
man, a Russian experimentalist, has recently been conducting some 
researches upon this matter which are already credited with 
promising results. The best process for solidifying petroleum so 
far discovered seems to be heating the oil for about half an hour 
with from 1 to 3 per cent. of its weight of common soap. At the 
end of this period the soap is entirely dissolved ; and the whole mass 
becomes, on cooling, as solid and consistent as tallow, which it 
much resembles. Cut into bricks, this substance ignites with some 
difficulty ; but, once lighted, it burns slowly without smoke, leaving 
about 2 per cent. of black, odourless residue. Its consumption is 
about one-third as rapid as good coal ; yielding a more intense heat 
under a proper regulation of the draught. It is declared that in 
this form petroleum is capable of being burnt in ordinary domestic 
grates, which would scarcely require any structural modification 
for this novel fuel. The discovery, if it should be proved to fulfil 
the expectations at present entertained of it, will be of more im- 
portance in the oil-producing districts than elsewhere. It remains 
to be seen whether the consistence obtained by Dr. Kauffman’s 
process is sufficient to withstand the ordinary pressure of packing, 
storing, and piling in a furnace. No calorimetric determinations 
of the value of the new fuel are published in the Revue Scientifique, 
from which this notice is taken. 








Borine A QuicksanD.—The scheme for the extension of the New 
York Water-Works involves the construction of some extensive 
engineering works, amongst others, a large dam at Quaker Bridge. 
For getting in the foundations, diamond drilling was used, in order 
to determine the geological formation. In the course of this work 
an extensive quicksand was encountered, which quite put a stop to 
operations until a plan was hit upon to overcome the difficulty. 
The Engineer in charge of the work (Mr. B. Church) gave orders 
for the drill to be withdrawn, and a very fluid grouting of cement 
was poured down the bore-hole. This found its way right through 
the sand, and in a few days set hard, forming a solid column based 
on the firm strata below. The diamond drill was then again 
brought into play, and bored through the cement column, taking a 
core out in the usual way, and so was able to get through the 
quicksand and carry on the work. 


A New Potiey Lusricator. — The trouble experienced by 
users of loose pulleys, owing to inefficient lubrication, is well 
known to all engineers. According to Industries, Mr. J.J. Royle, 
of Manchester, has just begun to manufacture a patented appliance 
which will be of some service in this direction. Screwed into the 
boss of the pulley is an oil-cup containing an inner tube, through 
which the lower end of a brass spindle passes. The upper end of 
the spindle projects slightly beyond the rim of the pulley, so that 
every time the belt passes over it is depressed. A spring is 
arranged so as constantly to press the spindle upwards. The tube 
inside the oil-cup is shorter than the internal length of the cup, 80 
that every time the pulley revolves a little oil finds its way into 
the tube, but is prevented from passing out of it by means of a 
swell at the end of the spindle, which with the lip of the tube forms 
a valve. When the spindle is depressed the lower orifice is opened, 
and the upper one closed, the oil thus finding its way into the in- 
terior of the pulley boss. The oiling is positively accomplished, 
and the contrivance is neat, and it is stated can be easily applied to 
any pulley. 











Communicated Articles, 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUATION OF GAS COAL, 
By H. Leicester Grevitze, F.L.C., 
Chemist to the Commercial Gas Company, London. 

I have read with considerable interest the articles by Mr. John T, 
Sheard, recently published in the JouRNAL, on the subject of ‘ Coal 
Analysis and Analyses.” ‘There is no doubt as to the subject being 
a most important one; and the branch of coal analysis which J 
prefer to term the ‘‘ Commercial Valuation ” is receiving increased 
attention from gas companies. Mr. Sheard has gone so completely 
into the subject that little remains to be added; but as I have 
during the last nine or ten years regularly tested the coals supplied 
to the Commercial Gas Company, a few remarks from me on the 
matier, including a description of the method I use, may possibly 
form a useful addendum to Mr. Sheard’s articles. 

Firstly, with regard to the method of testing, I quite agree with 
Mr. Sheard that a good laboratory test should be the standard 
system of commercial valuation ; and that in such standard test the 
exact details of the apparatus, the charge of coal, and the manipu- 
lation should be fixed. But the difficulty in all such cases is to 
ensure universal adoption, in the face of varying opinions. The 
apparatus he describes would, no doubt, answer well for the pur- 
pose, I also agree that the fact of the practical working results 
not coming up to the standard of the laboratory test is no argu- 
ment against the latter, and in favour of a more wholesale system 
of testing in large retorts. Given a proper system of sampling, a 
reasonable quantity of coal taken for the test, and care in excluding 
air from the apparatus, and the laboratory test can, in my opinion, 
be conducted with greater accuracy than on the larger scale deno- 
minated the ‘‘ works test.”” The charge of coal can be introduced 
practically without loss; any leakage can be easily detected and 
remedied ; and, with ordinary care, any serious error can be elimi- 
nated. With a system of testing in which a series of retorts ona 
practical scale is employed (although I admit the identity of such 
a system with the usual manufacturing conditions), it seems to me 
far more difficult to eliminate possible sources of error, specially 
affecting the two main objects of the test—viz., yield of gas, and 
lighting power. That there is a difference between a careful 
laboratory test and the results obtained in practical working, is un- 
doubted ; but this should rather stimulate a more perfect practice 
than throw doubt on the laboratory system. 

The actual difference between experimental tests and practical 
working is, I think, under some conditions, apt to be exaggerated. 
For instance, it is unreasonable to expect actual working results to 
agree with the published statements circulated about any particular 
coal. The published results are too often not representative. A 
sample of coal (we may be sure not an inferior specimen) is sent 
to a competent authority to be tested experimentally, and it gives 
good results. The authority aforesaid makes a report, and receives 
his fee ; and the proprietors of the coal use the figures thus obtained 
to persuade gas managers in general that the coal is a very superior 
one. Perhaps a contract is entered into, and the actual working 
results do not show anything remarkable. In such a case, it would 
be wrong to put all the blame on to a discrepancy between the 
experimental tests and practice, for the real cause is that the bulk 
of coal delivered as a mean of the colliery working is not likely to 
be so good as a picked sample sent for a special purpose. No blame 
attaches to the analyst—for he simply reports on a sample received— 
but on the traders who use his report for their own purposes. 

Apart from this consideration there are no doubt many reasons 
why a careful laboratory test should exceed the results obtainable 
in ordinary working ; and, in addition to the reasons given by Mr. 
Sheard, I may here mention that I have obtained a considerable 
difference in the yield of gas by the simple device of splitting up the 
total charge of the experimental retorts into as many separate 
chargings as are used in practice. To make my meaning clearer, in 
charging the experimental retorts in the customary way, the whole 
charge of coal is introduced at once, and the lid is put on with little 
or no loss of gas. On a practical scale, a portion of the entire charge 
is introduced, and this is evolving gas while the second portion is 
being placed inthe retort. In a 20-feet through retort, with the total 
charge introduced in six scoopfuls (three at each end), and the gas 
blazing away until the lids are in their places, the loss of gas must, 
rapidly as the whole operation of charging is conducted, be sufficient 
to occasion a considerable difference between a ‘ works” and a 
“laboratory ” system, at least guoad volume of gas per ton of coal. 
A further and minor detail tending to minimize the yield of gas ob- 
tained in practical operation is the constant consumption of unregis- 
tered gas in lighting the works, and blowing off purifiers, &c. 

The main object at present to be ascertained in the commercial 
valuation of gas coal is the yield of gas, the illuminating power, 
and the proportion of coke. The estimation of the production of 
tar and ammonia are, to a certain extent, valuable; but are sub- 
ordinate to the main considerations for practical purposes. As 
far as my experience and knowledge extend, the ordinary coals 
used in gas-works will vary far more in the quantity they produce 
of gas and coke, and also in the illuminating power of the gas, 
than in the yields of ammonia and tar; and these latter items are 
so small in value, in proportion to the former, that they are com- 
paratively insignificant. Further, while the yields of gas and 
coke, and the determinations of lighting power, can be effected 
with comparative accuracy, the estimation of the proportions of 
tar and ammonia are more difficult. 

With regard to the system of testing which I have been in the 
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pabit of using for some time past, I may state at once that it 
comes within Mr. Sheard’s definition of a ‘ laboratory test ;" two 
retorts being employed, with a charge of 7lbs. in each, making a 
total of 14 lbs., or 160th of a ton. Iron retorts were originally 
employed. But my objection to these was twofold—firstly, that 
the material was different to that used in practice ; and, secondly, 
that in order to preserve the integrity of the retorts the heats had 
to be less than those adopted on the works, I therefore had some 
experimental clay retorts made, and have continued to use them; 
the conditions of testing being thus, with regard to the material of 
the retorts and the temperature, strictly comparable with practical 
working. In addition to these advantages, the clay retorts last 
much longer than the old iron ones. The only disadvantage 
attending their use is the necessity for working several charges to 
“tighten up,” before using them for actual testing; but this is a 
very small matter. I have a special connection laid on from the 
street main to my experimental gasholder, and from the latter to 
the meter outlet. I can thus fill the holder, and, by unsealing the 
hydraulic main, can put any desired gas pressure direct on the experi- 
mental retorts, and test their soundness by watching the holder. 
I have found, by this means of testing, that although the leakage 
may be considerable at first, the retorts can be made perfectly 
sound by working a certain number of charges, varying according 
to the time they have been in use. Once sound, they, of course, 
continue to be so as long as they are in active use; only requiring 
a repetition of the “ tightening’ process when the fire has been 
let out and relit. Further, by sealing the hydraulic main and 
putting pressure on from the holder, I am enabled to test the 
soundness of the rest of the apparatus. This device has still one 
further use—viz., that the whole apparatus, from the holder to the 
retort, can have the air displaced and replaced with gas before 
starting a test. I may say that this is invariably done. 

In actual testing, the following is the method of procedure. The 
retorts having been made sound, and the dips of the ascension- 
pipes sealed by pouring water into the hydraulic main, each retort 
receives a charge of 7 lbs. of a carefully prepared mean sample of 
the coal to be tested. The charge having been introduced, the 
water in the hydraulic main is run off so as to minimize the back 
pressure on the retorts. The gas passes through an ordinary type 
of vertical pipe condenser, thence to a small purifier charged 
with lime, and from this to an experimental meter andholder. As 
the experimental holder has only a capacity of 20 cubic feet, 
whereas the gas from the charge of coal is considerably greater, a 
special device is necessary to ensure a mean sample of the gas for 
subsequent testing. The outlet from the meter communicates with 
a pipe leading direct to the furnace of the retort setting, where the 
main quantity of gas is burnt. By means, however, of a small 
bye-pass between the outlet of the meter and the inlet of the 
holder, controlled by a regulating tap, and by adjustment of weights 
by which a small suck is exercised by the holder, an even fraction 
of the entire make is drawn into the holder throughout the whole 
period of the distillation, so that the resulting gas represents a fair 
sample of the total bulk. This is subsequently tested for illumi- 
nating power. The advantage of this system is that a compara- 
tively large sample of coal can be employed in comparison to gas- 
holder accommodation; the disadvantage, that continued atten- 
tion is necessary in order to ensure an even fraction of the gas 
being obtained—any neglect on this score meaning a corresponding 
error in the subsequent estimation of illuminating power. This 
arrangement works satisfactorily ; but there is no doubt that much 
time in personal supervision would be gained by using a holder 
sufficiently large to contain the whole gas from the charge. 

The main object of these tests is to exercise a continual check 
upon the quality of coals delivered, under contract ; but the system 
is, of course, available for any samples that may be sent in for 
tender. With particular descriptions of coals delivered under con- 
tract, the main characteristics have been long known by practical 
working, supplemented by the plan in use at the Commercial Gas- 
Works for testing the crude and purified gas daily; but with 
regard to samples, a more systematic process is necessary. In 
dealing with these, several consecutive tests are taken, and the 
mean noted. Special estimations of sulphur compounds are made 
by conducting the ordinary test in the usual manner ; substituting 
oxide for lime in the experimental purifier, and testing with the 
Harcourt test the mean gas in the holder. The coke is always 
estimated by being drawn rapidly from the retorts into a previously 
counterpoised pail, and directly weighed, in preference to weighing 
after quenching in the usual way, and with an unknown quantity 
of moisture present. 

With regard to the estimation of the quantity of tar, I should 
not like to offer any opinion without a considerable quantity of 
coal being worked, and the mean tar collected. The same argu- 
ment applies to ammonia, but in this detail I prefer a special test, 
with the purifier charged with a thin layer of sawdust saturated 
With moderately strong sulphuric acid. After several charges of 
the coal have been worked, the sawdust is discharged, thrown into 
water, the whole of the condensed ammoniacal liquor added, the 
total volume ascertained, a fractional part submitted to the distil- 
lation test, and the total yield of ammonia calculated. 





New ConpENSERS FOR THE Bripuincron Gas Company.— 
Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Manchester, have received the 
order for a cet of oval annular condensers for Bridlington. 

Taz Suppty or Water sy Merer.—Mr. E. N. Haxell has pre- 
Sented a petition to the House of Commons on the subject of the 
supply of water by meter. ; 











CISTERNS AND WATER MEASUREMENT. 
By an OccasioNaAL CORRESPONDENT. 

The phrase “a constant supply of water” may have a fine prac- 
tical sound ; but it has more relation to theory than to fact. It 
may describe a theoretic possibility; but it ignores the limita- 
tions which circumstances and contingencies are known to impose. 
The largest of reservoirs, and the most copious of springs, may 
show signs of exhaustion; and, thereby, enforce intermissions 
in a supply intended to be constant. In like manner, mains 
and services have occasionally to be emptied for alteration or re- 
pairs, which suspends, for the time being, the ‘‘ constant supply” 
they are supposed to give. 

The following regulations will be found on p. 6 of the ‘‘ General In- 
structions to Authorized Plumbers,” issued in 1887, by the Manches- 
ter Corporation Water Department:—“(19)Steam-engine boilers, and 
all premises used by brewers, dyers, printers, bleachers, and others, 
for business of a similar nature which are dependent on a con- 
tinuous supply of water, must have a cistern provided to hold not 
less than half-a-day’s supply—according to the usual average con- 
sumption. This is necessary to provide for accidents to the mains 
or alterations thereof, and the connection of service-pipes.”’ 

Cisterns being thus made compulsory, for ‘‘ business ’’ purposes 
‘‘ which are dependent on acontinuous supply of water,” the ques- 
tion naturally arises, What are the purposes, and who are the per- 
sons, for which, and whom, cisterns are not equally a necessity? 
It is admitted that there are times, more or less frequent and pro- 
longed, during which, no water being supplied, none can be 
obtained—except from cisterns in which the consumer has stored it 
for himself. It will be observed, too, that the regulation above 
quoted sets forth merely, “accidents to the mains and alterations 
thereof, and the connection of service-pipes ” as causes of suspen- 
sion in the supply, and as necessitating cisterns. The causes men- 
tioned are independent of any increase or decrease in the amount 
of water at disposal; and, therefore, cannot be dealt with save by 
the private storeage which the regulation prescribes. Yet, in spite 
of these and other facts, there are still some few persons so pro- 
foundly impressed with the evils of cisterns, that they profess to 
think it practicable to dispense with such means of storeage, and 
fail to see that cisterns are necessary adjuncts to every water 
supply whether constant or intermittent. Cisterns are indispens- 
able, because private storeage is a necessity. 

Cisterns, however, have hitherto been a chief means of retarding 
the employment of meters in private houses. Water engineers have 
seen that leakage from defective fittings and whatever supply the 
consumer might choose to draw off slowly have been maintained 
by a correspondingly slow discharge through the ball-valve into the 
cistern ; and they have been aware that the small discharges and 
droppings (amounting to a large quantity in the aggregate) would 
have passed through any of the existing meters without being 
registered. The practice, therefore, is only to allow meters where 
the cistern accommodation bears but a small proportion to the 
whole quantity of water used, and to pronounce them entirely 
unsuitable wherever opposite conditions are present—for example, 
in private houses. 

As, however, the defects of meters have caused cisterns to be 
regarded as obstacles to the accurate measurement of water, so 
will the improvement of meters, by the removal of such defects, 
show cisterns to be not only desirable as reservoirs, but favourable 
to correct measurement. It is almost certain that it is only to 
meters on the “low-pressure” principle that we can look for 
accurate registration of small flows and droppings; and for meters 
of this class cisterns are a desirable, if not a necessary adjunct. A 
meter capable of recording correctly every drop of water that falls 
from the ball-valve would do much to bring about a more extended, 
or even perhaps a general adoption of the meter system. 





PREVENTION OF WASTE OF WATER. 
By Inspector. 

The prevention of waste of water is becoming more necessary 
year by year, and is demanding the attention of everyone connec- 
ted with its distribution. The past year having been one of con- 
siderable drought, an impetus has been given to the discussion of 
the best means of stopping waste. The practice of giving an inter- 
mittent supply can no longer be tolerated on sanitary grounds; 
and such a method cannot be defended by water companies on the 
score of economy. As a result, numerous companies are now 
seeking powers to enable them to extend their supply, which in 
some cases has become essential on account of the population 
rapidly increasing, and for which a much larger consumption must 
be immediately provided. Very often this extravagance may be 
obviated by a judicious system for detecting leaks in the pipes and 
fitting already in use, and a very limited supply converted into an 
abundant one, without an exorbitant outlay in providing a new 
source of supply or in extensive alterations. 

The prevention of waste does not restrict the legitimate use 
of water, or even the waste of water in domestic use. It 
refers only to the loss constantly going on through leaky mains, 
service-pipes, and fittings; and to prevent this, various methods 
have been propounded. The principal source of waste is certainly 
in the house service-pipes and fittings ; and the largest proportion 
of it is found in water-closets. In small houses these fittings 
(when any at all are employed) are of the most inferior type, 
and are not in actual operation a month before they leak, never 
afterwards to be made tight, however much “ tinkering” they 
may be subjected to. Numbers of these water-closets are fitted 
with a stopcock direct from the main or from a cistern, and are 
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scarcely ever found closed. Imagine several hundred }-inch pipes 
constantly running day and night—this is not an exaggerated 
case—and then talk of increasing the supply to provide for the 
wants of the consumer. In most of the provincial water-works 
there are no prescribed rules as to the kind of fittings to be used, 
no authorized plumbers, nor a strict system of stamping all 
fittings before allowing them to be fixed; and therefore the fittings 
used are mostly of the very cheap class, and cause no end of 
trouble and annoyance to the waste inspector. It is absolutely 
necessary, however small the undertaking may be, that all the 
fittings should be stamped by the water-works officials; and only 
efficient plumbers permitted to carry out such important work. 
Every water company should insist on the immediate removal of 
all cocks supplying water-closets direct from the mains. It would 
even pay the company to make the necessary alterations them- 
selves; because this is by far the greatest source of waste and 
annoyance, and also one of the most dangerous practices that can 
be conceived. The mains are constantly being emptied to allow 
of repairs and alterations ; and whilst this work is going on, they 
are often charged with foul air from the closets which have their 
services direct. More than one epidemic may be traced to this 
abominable practice. 

The waste from lead service-pipes will not be very extensive, if 
there is an efficient night inspection ; and, moreover, these defects 
are quickly discovered and repaired the next day. If the pipe is 
specified of a sufficient weight, and well and properly laid from 2 ft. 
to 2 ft. 6 in. under the crust of the road, it is seldom found to be 
faulty, and the manufacture is almost perfect. The system, mostly 
adopted is to enforce the builder to lay in lead pipe of the same 
weight as is used by the Company (a sufficient margin being 
allowed to resist the water hammer in the pipes, caused by the 
working of lifts, hoists, &c.) which has to be brought to the curb- 
line and provided with a screw-down stop-tap protected by an iron 
box ; the company tapping the main and attaching their pipe to 
the builder’s or tenant’s stop-tap. Iron pipe cannot be recom- 
mended, whether galvanized or not, as a very few years suflice to 
rust out the joints; and continuous waste must be the result. 

Much has been written as to leakages found in the distribut- 
ing-mains having been continuous for many years, as proved by 
the quantity of material washed away, and also the crown of 
the road falling in. No doubt such defects occur daily; but they 
cannot continue for any length of time, if night inspectors are 
employed, as it is absolutely impossible for them to pass the most 
trivial waste on their round; their duty being to sound every main 
cock and fire plug, as well as each stopcock. Of course, subsidence 
of the road, the use of steam road-rollers, and accumulations of air 
in the pipes will cause breakages; but they are for the most part 
discovered immediately from the surface of the roadway. It is 
false economy to lay light pipes, or to restrict the quantity of lead 
for jointing. In most towns the use of lifts is becoming general ; 
and the fluctuation in pressure is often great. Therefore it will be 
found more economical to put in strong work to commence with, 
and not follow the weights as given in many text-books. 

It is essential that every company should prescribe the kind and 
quality of the fitttngs to be used ; and that the authorized plumber 
should be compelled to follow the rules laid down for his guidance. 
It is also advisable that samples of all classes of fittings should be 
kept at the office for inspection. With regard to defects in taps and 
fittings, the larger number will be found in bad castings, whichcontain 
sand holes, and are imperfectly fitted. These defects are discovered 
by testing the fittings under a much higher pressure than they are 
likely to be subjected to in actual practice. Ball cocks are put 
under similar tests, measured, and stamped both ends of the lever. 
Taps are weighed, taken to pieces, and examined and tried under 
pressure. In the case of leading manufacturers who care for their 
reputation, only about 5 per cent. of their goods are rejected ; and 
therefore it is not considered necessary to open every tap sent 
in by an acknowledged first-class manufacturer. In respect to the 
cheap class of goods, however, about 12 per cent. are rejected ; 
showing the necessity for a rigid inspection and testing, especially 
of fittings to be used in a system of constant supply. 

As before observed, one chief source of waste is found in water- 
closets. A flushing cistern, ensuring a flush of 2 gallons, is enforced 
in most towns, thus preventing constant waste from tying up the 
handle. Great care is required in selecting a flushing cistern; the 
market being inundated with cheap patents, which, instead of being 
} preventers, really and truly cause greater loss than all the other 

ttings. 

The oldest, and perhaps the most extensive system now in use 
for preventing waste of water is the house-to-house inspection in 
conjunction with district meters—that is, the town is divided into 
equal districts, with meters and cocks placed on the mains to con- 
trol each division. By this means the quantity of water consumed 
by the known number of inhabitants of each district is ascertained 
and if found to be excessive, a diligent inspection is made from 
house to house, the defects are noted, and waste notices served 
on the tenants or landlords as the case may be, to see that the 
repairs are carried out within a specified time. After this period 
has elapsed, another inspection is made to see that the terms 
of the notice have been complied with; and, if not, a further 
notice is issued, stating that the supply will be discontinued 
within two, four, or six days, if the waste is not stopped. These 
district meters record the correct quantity of water used in each 
division, and are equally as handy as automatic registering meters. 
In the case of the latter apparatus, the diagram has to be fixed on, 
and again removed; and with the former the readings of the 





meters are accurately taken when dividing the districts for jp. 
spection, and again after inspection, or in 24 hours, so as to give 
the number of gallons consumed per head per day. 

The automatic registering diagram was introduced with the first 
positive meters brought into use ; but it was soon discontinued in 
favour of systematic inspection. It has been again revived by the 
employment of Deacon’s waste-water meter. This is an elaborate 
system, requiring constant vigilence, and skilled workmen for 
carrying it out in all its details. The town is mapped out into 
equal areas as nearly as possible, and the population ascer. 
tained, as is the case in all disciplined inspection. The meters arg 
fixed to control each district ; and night inspectors are appointed 
to look after the meters and sound all the stopcocks. The diagram 
is fixed to the meter in the evening; and about midnight, the 
inspector commences to test the stopcocks, and note any found 
leaking. He leaves his statement at the office in the morning ; and 
from it the clerk prepares a list for the day inspectors to repair, 
The diagrams are removed from the meters in the morning; and 
the clerk calculates the quantity of water consumed per head, and 
enters it in a book kept for the purpose. The whole routine igs 
precisely the same as has always been adopted in the case of every 
company that has a proper disciplined night inspection, excepting 
the use of costly meters, diagrams, and skilled workmen. In every 
town it is well known what amount of water is consumed by the 
whole of the inhabitants; and if it is excessive, the only system 
possible to detect it is to sound all stopcocks, main cocks, and 
hydrants in each district, when the most trivial leak cannot be mis- 
taken or passed over. Ifan automatic meter is fixed, it can only 
indicate the quantity of water passing, and at what hour. It does 
not show the particular house in which the leakage exists; and 
therefore it must be localized exactly in the same way as origi- 
nally adopted by the night inspection system—viz., by sounding 
each stopcock. The process is the same whether or not meters are 
employed. Itis stated that with Mr. Deacon’s plan inspection is 
saved in those districts where the meter has not indicated an ex. 
cessive consumption ; but if leakage does not exist to-day, or is not 
shown on this particular diagram, it may occur to-morrow. Leaks 
are constantly being discovered which cannot possibly be explained ; 
and therefore, it is the best, the most efficient, and by far the most 
economical method, to keep the night inspectors constantly going 
their rounds, with the utmost regularity, so that each man makes 
his circuit in a specitied time, according to the class of property he 
has to look after. This system, being the same in all respects as 
that adopted by the automatic meter advocates, cannot fail to give 
he same results and at less cost. 

Prevention of waste by the use of pressure-re iucing valves may 
be recommended in certain instances, inasmuch as the pressure 
rises sometimes to double its height in the night. One of these 
valves may be easily applied to a single district where there is 
already fixed a meter for ascertaining the quantity of water sup- 
plied to that district. A saving will thereby be effected, princi- 
pally after midnight and up to about 8 a.m., through the pressure 
being maintained at a regular height. Increase of pressure, of 
course, gives rise to additional waste in defective pipes, fittings, &c., 
and will augment the defects through the extra strain put on them ; 
and it also causes further waste at the taps when they are unneces- 
sarily left open, and at those direct from the mains to water-closets. 
There are a large number of streets in the low-lying districts sup- 
plied at an enormous pressure ; thereby causing a great waste, and 
robbing the higher houses of their legitimate head of water. This 
may be modified by simply placing the automatic governor on those 
streets where the houses are small and do not require one-half the 
height of that necessary to be maintained in the trunk mains 
which carry the water to supply the high-level districts. The 
adoption of this apparatus would do much to reduce the enormous 
waste now taking place, and the destruction of pipes and fittings. 
The beginning must be made at the fountain head, by equalizing 
the pressure throughout the town on the many side streets and 
branches from the main trunk lines; thus reserving a better supply 
for higher districts, and where most water is needed. This is easily 
carried into effect without risk to the means now usually relied 
upon to extinguish fires, as the pressure can be immediately raised 
to its greatest height by simply turning a tap on the governor 
regulating the street in which it may be required. In towns where 
a number of hydraulic engines and lifts are in use, the employ- 
ment of the automatic governor would be somewhat restricted. 













Tae Lamp Exursition 1n St. Peterspurc.—The total number 
of lamps entered for competition at this exhibition is between forty 
and fifty, of which about half are Russian. The work of testing 
goes on regularly every day, from eight in the morning till six in 
the evening; the members of the jury taking their turns at watch- 
ing the photometers. The testing is expected to last until the end 
of the present month, when the exhibition will be closed. 


LicutHovse ILLuminants.—A Parliamentary Paper, containing 
copy of further correspondence on the subject of lighthouse illumi- 
nants, was issued last Thursday, in continuation of the paper of 
last session which was noticed in our columns shortly after its 
appearance. The letters now published are some which passed 
between Mr. J. R. Wigham and the Board of Trade between 
Aug. 11 and Sept. 27, 1887, and in which the experiments at the 
South Foreland, and the relative merits of gas, oil, and electricity 
as illuminants, are again discussed in conjunction with Mr. Wig- 
ham’s request for a re-investigation of the subject in the interest 
of gas. 
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Gechnical Record. 


SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF GAS MANAGERS. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Association was held at Trow- 
bridge on Tuesday last. There was a large attendance of mem- 
pers, and several visitors. An inspection was first made of the 
gas-works, and then of the large modern cloth-mill belonging 
to Messrs. S. Salter and Sons. The usual business meeting was 
afterwards held; the President (Mr. H. Sainsbury, Manager of the 
Trowbridge Gas- Works) occupying the chair. 

In opening the proceedings, the President alluded to the recent 
decease of Mr. I’. C. Cockey, brother of Mr. Henry Cockey, and to 
the absence, on account of illness, of Mr. George Garnett, of Ryde, 
and Mr. James Lowe, of Weymouth. A vote of condolence and 
sympathy with Mr. H. Cockey was unanimously passed, on 
the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. H. F. Willey, of 
Exeter, who said he had always found the late Mr. Cockey 
ready to extend the hand of friendship, though they were rivals in 
business ; and they always agreed together in the desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Association. Votes of sympathy with 
Mr. Garnett and Mr. Lowe were also unanimously agreed to. 

The President mentioned that the Chairman and one of the 
Directors of his Company had arranged to be present that day, 
but had been prevented—the former on account of ill-health, 
and the latter by a business engagement. They had heartily 
supported the visit of the Association to Trowbridge from the time 
it was first proposed. He read a letter which he had received 
from Mr. F. L. Linging, the Secretary, expressing the best wishes 
of the Directors for a pleasant and beneficial meeting. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. N. H. Humphrys, of Salisbury) 
read the notice convening the meeting, and the minutes of the last 
meeting were taken as read, on the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. S. W. Durkin, of Southampton. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Associa- 
tion, on the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. R. Ashton, 
of Barnstaple :—Mr. W. Budd, of Melksham; Mr. W. H. Brink- 
worth, of Chippenham; and Mr. H. Gravett, of Bradford-on-Avon. 
It was mentioned that two other applications had been received 
since the issue of the agenda, and would come before the next 
meeting in due course. 

On the invitation for suggestions as to the place of next meeting, 
Mr. Gray, of Weston-super- Mare, proposed that it should be held 
in his town ; promising to do all in his power to promote its success. 
Mr. W. A. Padfield, of Exeter, seconded the proposition; and it was 
unanimously agreed to. 

The President then delivered his Inaugural Address. Having 
alluded to the decease of the late Vice-President (Mr. W. Osmond, 
of Dorchester), of Mr. W. H. Moody, late of Fareham, and of Mr. 
F. C. Cockey, of Frome, he welcomed the Association to Trow- 
bridge, referring to the town as the principal seat of the West of 
England woollen manufacture. It was not generally known, he 
said, that Trowbridge had a historical connection with the intro- 
duction of gas lighting into this country. The late Mr. G. Haden, 
founder of the well-known firm of G. Haden and Son, manufac- 
turers of heating and ventilating apparatus, was employed as a 
working engineer in the erection of the first gas apparatus at the 
Soho Works, Birmingham, under the direction of Mr. Murdoch; and 
he was subsequently concerned in the construction of other gas- 
works. He first commenced the negotiations which led to the 
establishment of the British Gaslight Company in Trowbridge in 
the year 1826. Attention was then directed to the gas-works in 
the town. Although under no restriction as to sulphur compounds, 
and using no special means for reducing them, the proportions 
present in his gas, as indicated by tests taken regularly during the 
past year, compared very favourably with those obtained in London 
and elsewhere. The monthly averages showed that, as a rule, they 
did not ever exceed 12, and were frequently under 9 grains per 
100 cubic feet. He was inclined to attribute these low results, in 
part, to washing the gas with hydraulic main liquor. He had a 
washer having four compartments; the first two being charged 
with strong (18 to 20 oz.) ammoniacal liquor, the third with liquor 
direct from the hydraulic main, and the fourth with clean water. 
After this, he had a Mann and Walker's scrubber, supplied, as is 
usual with this form of apparatus, with clean water. He had four 
oxide purifiers, worked in rotation by a centre-valve, three on and 
one off. Since their erection in 1881, they had been charged with 
the same material—viz., 70 tons of natural oxide from Westbury. 
Up to the present time it had dealt with 235 million cubic feet of 
gas; and it had increased to nearly double the original bulk. As 
yet the material showed no sign of exhaustion, as during the last 
twelve months only six oxide purifiers had been changed ; each 
passing, on an average, 7 million cubic feet of gas. After the oxide 
purifiers, the gas flowed through two smaller boxes containing lime, 
which removed a part of the carbonic acid. 

. The sulphate plant, though simple and cheap—the entire cost 
including buildings being less than £400—proved to be equal, both 
in quality of product and in cost of working, to more elaborate 
and costly systems. The boiler was 16 feet long by 5ft. Gin. 
diameter ; and was usually charged with 1500 gallons of liquor. 
It was heated by direct firing, which he considered preferable to 
steam, as more economical of fuel, and enabling the production of 
& better and cleaner salt from ordinary pyrites acid. The fire was 
started by the night stoker two hours before the arrival of the man 
in charge; so that when he came the liquor was just beginning to 





boil. During the next two hours the liquor is kept boiling briskly ; 
and the scum that accumulates in the saturator is constantly 
skimmed off. Otherwise the acid liquor would be thick and dark, 
and yield a bad coloured salt. He used a “ curtain” saturator, 
5 ft. by 3 ft. by 3 ft. deep. The skimmings were thrown into two 
spare tanks, and diluted with clean water. The dirt settled at the 
bottom ; and the clear solution could be used in the saturator. 
With this apparatus, one man produced 15 ewt. of sulphate per 
diem from 12-oz. liquor, or 20 cwt. from 16-oz. liquor. At first the 
cost of labour was 11s. 1d. per ton of sulphate; but with practice 
this had now been reduced to 8s. 6d.—this sum including all 
expenses for labour up to delivery into the wagons. He preferred 
to use soda for the extraction of the fixed ammonia; and the 
average cost of this was 1s, 6d. per ton of sulphate. A fair average 
cost for fuel was 6s. per ton of sulphate made; and the repairs 
during the last seven years averaged 4s. per ton. The yield of 
sulphate was about 1 ton per 100 tons of coal carbonized. He was 
decidedly of opinion that, unless a good price could be obtained for 
liquor, it was better to work it into sulphate on the spot. 

As a means of practically illustrating the many uses of gas for pur- 
poses other than lighting, he had fitted up his own house—entirely 
abolishing the use of coal fires. For the past three years, gas had 
been employed for every purpose for which fuel was required, and 
did the whole of the heating in connection with cooking, warming, 
washing, drying, ironing, and airing linen, for a large family. He 
found that the best recommendation for stoves for either of these 
purposes was to enable consumers to see the different work effi- 
ciently carried out in an ordinary household. This had proved very 
successful both in securing the sale and the hire of stoves; and 
people preferred to make personal inquiries at a private house, 
rather than going to an ordinary warehouse or shop. For many 
years he had used gas for cooking in the summer months; but it 
was only since 1882 that he had gradually introduced it into every 
department. In 1882 the consumption of gas for all purposes in 
his house and the adjoining offices was 230,000 cubic feet ; and in 
1886, 307,000 feet—an increase of 77,000 cubic feet due to dis- 
pensing with coal. It was extremely handy; and saved a great 
deal of household work. He had now 100 stoves of various sizes 
on hire in the town; and this did not include those that had been 
sold. In conclusion, reference was made to the question of Sunday 
labour. After twelve years’ experience in stopping work between 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m. on the Sabbath, he could strongly recommend 
the system to the consideration of all those who had not already 
adopted it. 

Mr. W. A. Padfield, of Exeter, proposed that the best thanks of 
the meeting be presented to the President for his lucid and in- 
teresting discourse; and this was seconded by Mr. T. W. R. White, 
of Sherborne, and carried with applause. 

Mr. J. J. Jervis said that as circumstances had prevented the 
completion of the paper announced to be read by him, he would, 
with the permission of the meeting, reserve it for a future occasion, 
and substitute some notes he had prepared on the subject of sul- 
phate making, in reply to the question raised by their late Vice- 
President, with the object of showing that it must be a very small 
works indeed that could not profitably work up the liquor into 
sulphate, rather than throw or almost give it away. He started 
manufacturing sulphate with a make of only 12 millions; and it 
paid better than at the present time, although his output had 
doubled. But even now sulphate making meant a clear profit of 
10d. per ton of coal carbonized. His sulphate-house was built of 
bricks; but he believed that wood, well pitched inside and outside, 
was a more suitable material for small plant. Bricks and mortar 
suffered by absorption of acid gas, as also did tiles and slates ; 
but well-pitched wood would stand acid or ammonia. A roof 
made of a thin layer of tar and ashes neatly laid and trowelled 
over boards would look and last well, besides costing less in the 
first place. A good cement and clinker floor was the best; and 
the part by the saturator might be lead-lined and dished, with a 
good sized sump-hole, so as to catch any leakage from the saturator. 
He would be glad to know how far the boiler could be situated 
from the saturator, as sometimes it would be a great convenience 
to have the boiler in one place and the saturator in another. His 
boiler was close beside the saturator, and was heated by a steam- 
coil. He had no cock on the outlet-pipe, as it might be forgotten ; 
but there was a peg-hole, which could be opened when the boiling 
was finished, as a preventative against the contents of the saturator 
being aspirated into the boiler. He did not pump direct from the 
well into the boiler, but into overhead tanks (two old paraffin-casks 
served for this purpose) ; and the filling-pipe was not coupled up, 
but left open, and carried nearly to the bottom of the boiler, so 
that it could also be used for introducing lime or soda. The 
boiler was emptied by means ofa syphon-pipe. All exposed parts of 
the boiler, buckets, and other utensils used, were well covered with 
pitch as a preservative. He invited expression of opinion as to 
the best thickness of lead for the saturator, or as to the use of cast- 
lead boxes instead of wooden boxes lead-lined. As to size, he 
preferred to have the saturator, if anything, too small in respect 
to the boiler, as if it was too large, there was plenty of mother 
liquor made, but very little salt. A small steam-coil at the bottom 
aided in keeping down excess of water and the production of salt. 
His boiler worked off 600 gallons of liquor ata time. He used one 
of Fletcher’s burners with ordinary coal gas and air under pressure 
for lead blowing. He had no overhead acid-tank, and made u 
the saturator liquor at first to 65° Twaddell, afterwards adding aci 
in sufficient quantity to keep it at 60°. The take-off pipe from the 
saturator was carried to a scrubber 2 feet diameter and 20 feet 
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high, packed with brick-bats at the bottom and coke above, and 
supplied with a stream of water. The outlet-pipe from the serub- 
ber was simply passed into a heap of oxide. He had just erected a 
a plant for a works making only 4 million cubic feet per annum, on 
the lines above indicated, which had been alluded to in the report 
of Dr. Fryer, the Government Inspector, as being simple, inexpen- 
sive, and effective. The cost (exclusive of an outhouse) was less 
than £50. In small works the licence was a most unsatisfactory 
item, as in this case it would mean a charge of 12s. per ton. 

After a brief discussion, 

Mr. E. J. Barnfield, of Chepstow, related his experiences in con- 
nection with stopped ascension-pipes, which he had not been 
troubled with, ail he had had fourteen years’ experience as a 
gas manager, until he went to Chepstow. He had to keep a man 
almost continually at work taking off lids, and augering the pipes. 
There were two beds of five and one of four; and the retort-house 
was badly ventilated, and consequently very hot and oppressive 
for the men. The outside bed of five gave most trouble in this 
respect ; and it happened they were fitted with anti-dip valves, so 
that the hydraulic seal could not possibly have anything to do with 
it. Thenext bed of five had exactly the same sort of ascension-pipes, 
but gave no trouble at all; and in this case the pipes stood out 
further away from the brickwork—having a clear 6 inches or so 
between. In the bed of four, one pipe rarely stopped; but the 
other three gave him most trouble of all. He found that, by reason 
of a draught of air, this exceptional pipe was cooler than the others. 
By means of experiments, he discovered that a rapid current of 
heated air passed up the exterior of the troublesome pipes. Some 
of them were so close to the front of the setting that they actually 
touched the brickwork at the top; and they were only 4 inches in 
diameter. He erected a ventilating shaft, 10 ft. high by 21 in. by 
11 in., to cool the retort-house ; and ran in a 6-inch pipe from the 
outside, passing horizontally under the mouthpieces, and having 
perforations on the upper surface, so as to admit cold air, which 
rose up among the ascension-pipes, and cooled them. He also had 
a supply of water, and a swan-neck arrangement at the top of the 
ascension-pipes for providing a continual dropping of water in the 
interior. Since adopting this device, he had not been troubled 
with stopped pipes, although no alteration in the heats, mode of 
working, &c., had been made. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Mr. J. J. Jervis, 
of New Swindon, said that if the heats were not excessive for the 
work to be done, there would be no stopped pipes. That was his 
experience. He flushed his hydraulic with hot water once or twice 
a week to keep it clear. He had tried the plan of dropping water 
down the ascension-pipe, also of putting a shovelful of wet coal in 
the mouthpiece; but neither of these was effective. Mr. W. A. 
Padfield observed that he quite agreed that high heats caused choked 
ascension-pipes. He had partly remedied them by using an 
arrangement, similar to that described by Mr. Crowe in the paper 
he read at the Salisbury meeting in 1884, for passing a small 
stream of water down the pipes.* Mr. H. G. Crowe, of Welling- 
ton, said he was happy to be able to state that the method men- 
tioned by Mr. Padfield continued in use to the present time with 
thoroughly satisfactory results. He did not like the idea of lower- 
ing the heats; but thought they should be well sustained. Mr. 
S. W. Durkin remarked that his experience agreed with that of 
Mr. Barnfield so far as cooling the pipes was a preventative of 
stoppages. He had double retorts; and if the wind blew in on 
one side, no stoppages occurred there, though they were met with 
on the leeward side. Mr. Barnfield appeared to have applied this 
cooling action of the wind in practice. He went in for high makes, 
and would not care to reduce his heats in order to stop the chokes. 
Mr. J. H. Hopper, of Glastonbury, said that a few years ago he 
was much troubled with stopped pipes. After some experiments, 
he hit upon the plan of putting a handful of oily waste into the 
mouthpiece ; and this proved a complete cure. Mr. A. Edwards, 
of Taunton, observed that he had been practically free from 
stopped pipes for twelve years; and he thought the chief thing 
was to see that the retorts received a proper charge of coal accord- 
ing to the heats. If the coal stayed too long in the retorts, there 
would be chokes. He filled his retorts to within a few inches of 
the crown. When a retort had just been cleaned, and consequently 
was hotter than usual, he took care to charge it with small and 
heavy coal. His ascension-pipes were large—6 to 7 inches. He 
had used several different sorts of coal. Once he had a coal that 
produced stoppages; and found the cause of this was that the 
retorts were too hot, and the charge was worked off too soon. By 
reducing the heats to not more than was really necessary, the 
difficulty disappeared. Mr. T. Hardick, of Salisbury, said that he 
agreed that the pipes should be of ample size to take away the 
gas as fast as it was made; and this not only as regarded the 
ascension pipes, but also the outlets from the hydraulic. The 
President remarked that Mr. Barnfield’s application of cold air 
had also been illustrated in his own experience. Some years ago 

he had to take down the wall at the back of his retort-stack; and 
this rendered the retort-house cooler. Since that time the ascen- 
yea had not choked to anything like the same extent as 
formerly, although no other change had been made. 

Mr. T. W. R. White, of Sherborne, then read a paper on “ Gas 
Supply and Consumers,” in the course of which he referred to the 
fact that the gas industry is threatened with competition from 
electricity and petroleum ; and therefore gas managers would do 
well to improve their business in every possible way. The Electric 


* See Jovgnat, Vol. XLIIL., p. 488, 








Lighting (1882) Amendment Bill had been read a second time in 
the House of Lords; showing that strong endeavours were being 
made to push electricity forward. Petroleum was a close com. 
petitor, not only in small, but also in large towns. Oil-lamps werg 
sold for a few shillings each, and petroleum was hawked about like 
milk ; and therefore the labouring classes could not be expected to 
spend £2 or so on gas-fittings. Gas companies should, therefore, 
éxert themselves to secure as large a sale as possible. The cost of 
laying gas on should be reduced as low as possible; and it would 
be well to offer to fix the fittings in buildings in course of erection 
at cost price. Services should not be less than } inch ; and the main. 
tap and connections full bore. It would also be well if all meter. 
unions for 2-light up to 10-light meters were } inch, and of the 
same pitch of thread. A 2-light meter could then be replaced bya 
5-light one without altering the connections. All fittings—such as 
unions, tees, caps and linings—should be of uniform and standard 
size; and this applied especially to burners. If it was worth while 
for the oil seller to supply small quantities, would it not be to the 
advantage of gas companies to consider the possibility of reading 
meters weekly, and taking small payments in the case of workmen’s 
houses? The artizan class might not object to pay 64d., 8d., or 1s, 
per week for gas, where they would object to a quarterly account 
amounting to 7s., 9s., or 13s. 

In the subsequent discussion, Mr. W. A. Padfield said he would 
not object to be liberal in the matter of services; but would scarcely 
go so far as to do all the fitting at cost price. There should be a 
small margin—say, 5 per cent. all round—and this would save the 
gas company from the charge of trying to undersell gas-fitters, 
He felt strongly that gas companies should do the fitting work; 
and had himself brought the question forward some 14 years ago, 
The weekly payment system would increase the cost of office work 
and collection; but they should all do as much as possible to in- 
crease the sale of gas. He knew many cases where the exorbitant 
charges of gas-fitters had proved a barrier to the sale of gas. Mr. 
J.J. Jervis, of New Swindon, remarked that it would be well if 
the meter indices were taken oftener—say, once a month. It would 
be a splendid check upon their registration. Mr. A. Edwards, of 
Taunton, supported the uniform size of fittings and meter connec- 
tions as likely to prevent not only expense, but annoyance to gas 
consumers. The President observed that in small towns they need 
not trouble much about electric light ; but oil was not a despicable 
competitor. No doubt considerable dissatisfaction arose from heavy 
charges and defective fittings; and it was a question worth con- 
sidering, how far gas companies could get control of the fittings, 
He liked the idea lately adopted by The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany of contracting with the builders of workmen’s cottages to put 
In fittings at a moderate rental, as something of the sort was neces- 
sary in order to secure the patronage of working people, who were 
avery good class to deal with. He heartily endorsed Mr. White's 
suggestion as to uniformity of meter connections. He had been 
told that monthly payments were very general on the Continent. 
Mr. White, in replying on the discussion, said it was a good thing 
to do fitting at cost price if it was the means of securing a cus- 
tomer for £10 or £20 per annum. It was the business of gas com- 
panies to increase the sale of gas; and if the supply of fittings at 
cost price aided in this direction, there could be no objection to 
their doing so. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to Messrs. Jervis, Barn- 
field, and White. Mr. Gray seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously carried. Mr. Edwards referred to the kindness and 
hospitality extended to the Association by the British Gaslight 
Company, and proposed that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded 
to them. Mr. Daniel, of Portishead, seconded the proposition ; 
and it was agreed to. The President having responded, Mr. Crowe 
proposed a vote of thanks to the President, congratulating him on 
the very pleasant manner in which the meeting had passed off. 
Mr. Padfield seconded the resolution, and it was carried with 
acclamation. 

The members subsequently partook of luncheon at the George 
Hotel, at the invitation of the Directors of the British Gaslight 
Company. A few toasts were afterwards proposed, and responded 
to. Mr. G. N. Haden, of the firm of Messrs. G. Haden and Son, in 
proposing ‘* Success to the Association,” gave some interesting 
reminiscences of Murdoch, the inventor of gas-lighting. Among the 
other toasts which were honoured was “ Prosperity to the British 
Gaslight Company.” 





Boroucu Funps.—The Bill recently introduced by Mr. William 
Woodall in reference to the application of borough funds has been 
printed. It is proposed to abolish, as regards boroughs under the 
Municipal Corporations Act, the enactment of the year 1872 which 
requires that no expense in promoting or opposing a Bill in Parlia- 
ment shall be charged on the borough fund until the promotion or 
opposition has had the consent of the owners and ratepayers of 
the district, as expressed by a resolution in a prescribed manner. 
In lieu of this it is to be enacted that, if within 14 days after the 
deposit of a Bill in Parliament by the Council of a borough, one- 
tenth of the burgesses require the Mayor to take the opinion of the 
burgesses by poll as to the expediency of proceeding with the pro- 
motion of the Bill or any particular part of it, he shall forthwith 
proceed to do so, unless a poll is rendered unnecessary by the 
Council’s resolving to withdraw it or the part objected to. The 
voting would be by ballot, and would be decided by a simple 
majority. In any case, however, all costs of promoting a Bill up 
to its deposit in Parliament and withdrawal (if it is withdrawn), 
and for the poll, would be charged on the borough funds. 
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A GATHERING OF GERMAN GAS AND WATER 
ENGINEERS. 

Our contemporary the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung publishes 
some interesting particulars in regard to the proceedings at a 
meeting of the gas and water engineers of Schlesiens, Lausitz, and 
Brandenburg, which recently took place at Forst. Amongst 
them may be mentioned Herr La Ramée’s paper on the separate 
supply of gas for day and night consumption, which could be 
regulated by means of a special tap constructed by himeelf. 
Seeing the difficulty in which small gas undertakings are placed 
on account of the competition of petroleum lamps, &c., Herr La 
Ramée endeavoured to introduce u system by which a different 
charge is made by the companies for the night gas and for that 
supplied in the daytime for domestic and industrial purposes ; and 
in order to ascertain the exact quantity consumed by day and by 
night, the “exchange ’’ lock is brought into requisition. As our 
readers are well aware, this question has already been much dis- 
eussed; one of its principal exponents being M. Wybauw, of 
Brussels. By Herr La Ramée’s contrivance, the chance of fraud 
on the gas companies is entirely obviated, on account of the im- 

ssibility of conducting the gas for night consumption into the 
supply-pipe for the day (or cheaper) gas, through the insertion of 
an auxiliary tap near the main. It is also proposed to keep a very 
small flame alight during the night when the day gas is on, and 
vice versd, so that any leakage can be detected, and any waste 
rendered impossible. Of course, on each supply-pipe there is an 
indicator of the exact quantity of gas consumed, whether by day 
or by night; the night meter being registered for 5-light, and the 
day one for 3-light consumption. After some discussion, in the 
course of which Herr Elster expressed himself in favour of 
M. Wybauw’s system, it was claimed that for lighting purposes 
gas could be supplied quite as cheaply and effectively as petroleum 
and electricity, and that the future demand would be: ‘ Good gas 
at a cheap rate for all purposes.”’ 

Herr Bessin, of Berlin, next made some remarks on the progress 
of photometry ; showing how defective were formerly the means of 
lighting, as, by the use of the burners then in vogue, the illuminat- 
ing rays were not diverted into the proper channels where they 
were required. Hence, as various improvements have from time 
to time been effected in the construction of photometers, so corres- 
ponding improvements have followed the introduction of burners 
to produce the best possible results with the minimum quantity of 
gas. By means of a specimen of Herr Elster’s photometer, it 
was shown what high results had been obtained in this direction. 
Reference was also made to the improvements in photometry in- 
troduced in England by Mr. Dibdin, the Chemist and Chief Gas 
Examiner of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Dr. Gize afterwards spoke on the subject of Siemens’s inverted 
regenerative burner; indicating the many alterations that have 
been made in its construction, &c., and showing how from the 
tubular burners they have had to resort to the “slot” kind. 

The other questions dealt with were the supply of Bunzlau with 
water, a new machine for breaking coke, the best method of draw- 
ing mains by means of cheap spirits. These were all separately 
treated; and after the appointment of the necessary officials, it 
was announced that the next meeting would be held at Liegnitz, 
and the proceedings then terminated. 


A NEW COMMERCIAL APPLICATION OF OXYGEN. 

_In the Journat last week reference was made to the demonstra- 
tion by Mr. T. Fletcher, F.C.S., at the meeting of the Liverpool 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry on the 7th inst., of the 
application of some new gas-heating appliances devised by him for 
workshop emergencies. The exhibition took place in conjunction 
with the reading of a paper by Mr. Fletcher entitled “‘ A New Com- 
mercial Application of Oxygen.” 

The author began by remarking that the want of some simple 
method of obtaining a powerful source of heat under perfect con- 
trol is an experience, and often an unpleasant one, which all who 
have charge of machinery and chemical plant must have felt more 
or less frequently. Up to the present time the only practical 
methods have been either the use of a basket of live coke or a 
blowpipe connected to the nearest gas supply. Neither of these 
methods is satisfactory in many cases ; and, to overcome the difti- 
culty, Mr. Fletcher has devised some special forms of blowpipes 
Which can be used with the ordinary coal gas supply and com- 
pressed oxygen made by the Brin process. These blowpipes are 
essentially different from the usual form, and also from the well- 
known mixing jet ; the latter requiring both gas and oxygen to be 
equally compressed, which at once excludes it as an emergency 
atrangement for repairs and accidents. It is pretty well known 
that gas produced from gasoline vapour, when used with an air- 
blast in a blowpipe, is peculiarly liable to be extinguished. When, 
however, an oxygen blast is applied to gasoline vapour, this want of 
Persistence disappears ; but owing to the air mixed with the vapour, 
the temperature procurable is far lower than that from permanent 
combustible gases. Up to the present time high temperatures 
have not been obtained with blowpipes using the light petroleums, 
owing to the necessary mixture of air to obtain the vapour. When 
we burn & permanent gas, such as hydrogen or coal gas, in a blow- 
Pipe with an air-blast, the flame will bear a heavy air-pressure on 
the jet, giving a correspondingly high-temperature flame. If we 
take the same permanent gas, and use it with a jet of oxygen 
instead of air, the persistence and “ toughness" of the flaae are 
4gain greatly increased. The speed of traverse of flame backwards 


* See Journat, Vol. L., pp. 412-3. 











is so great that the amount of combustion which may be going on 
in a given space is almost unlimited, and enormously high tempera- 
tures can be obtained with the greatest ease—the absence of 
nitrogen in the flame, of course, greatly assisting the result by 
reducing the loss of heat ; and we gain also by the smaller area of 
flame containing a given number of available units of heat. 

Having pointed out the importance of the form of the jet in the 
construction of powerful blowpipes for compressed oxygen, Mr. 
Fletcher produced three sizes of blowpipes, requiring respectively 
about 7, 20, and 40 cubic feet of oxygen per hour; and with the 
aid of a small bottle of this gas, he seseamall to give some idea of 
their power. In doing so he said: The smallest of these blow- 
pipes will fuse the end of a 3-16ths inch wrought-iron rod; the 
next size will do the same with a }-inch wrought-iron rod, or will 
braze copper pipes } inch thick about as quickly as a tinman can 
soft-solder light sheet tinned iron. The largest will fuse a hole 
through a 4-inch wrought-iron steam-pipe; and will braze, and 
probably also weld, heavy flanges and couplings on work of the 
same size. Larger blowpipes can be easily made on the same 
lines; and it is now both possible and easy to braze and make 
repairs in parts of complicated machines without removal, in any 
place into which a man’s hand can be got. The heat is so short 
and so quickly obtained that, with the assistance of wet cloths, 
polished work or wood lagging can be preserved without injury or 
mark, within 2 or 8 inches from a place where a heavy brazing 
repair has been done. Breakdowns in copper pipes or vessels can 
be made good, and work re-started in a few minutes, which under 
ordinary conditions would necessitate a stoppage for days. Using 
the same blowpipe and bottle of oxygen, I will show you, with a 
block of lime, an emergency light which will often be found useful ; 
amongst other things it will enable you to get by photography a 
permanent record of any accident or unusual state of things in 
places where no natural light can be obtained, and where magne- 
sium would fail owing to the dense fumes evolved. 

Referring next to his labours in designing apparatus for the 
production of high temperatures for experimental purposes, Mr. 
Fletcher remarked that the introduction of cheap oxygen had very 
considerably advanced his powers in this direction. His first 
attempts to utilize compressed oxygen for laboratory gas-furnaces 
proved total failures, owing to the intense local heat evolved, 
which entailed the cutting and destruction of every crucible. The 
direct application of the heat to the contents was in many cases 
out of the question; and after some experimenting he found that 
the desired result could be obtained by mixing air with the oxygen- 
blast, so as to increase the size of the flame, and spread the heat 
more evenly over the surface of the object to be heated. The form 
used for this purpose is similar to the well-known injector blow- 
pipe ; the air-jet being, for a small laboratory furnace, }-inch bore 
and open at both ends, and behind this a small oxygen-jet pointing 
directly along it. When the oxygen-blast is turned on, it carries 
along with it about four or five times its bulk of air. Having got 
so far, Mr. Fletcher was again blocked by the fact that no known 
casing suitable for gas-furnaces would stand the heat obtained, 
even for a few minutes. The only kind of casings which can be 
satisfactorily used for laboratory gas-furnaces are composed of a 
mixture of very refractory clay and ground cork or sawdust. 
When these are fired in a kiln, the woody matter is burnt out, 
and a porous material is left, which offers a most extraordinary 
resistance to the passage of high temperatures through it. The 
objection to this mixture is that the salts contained in wood or cork 
are not burnt out; and they remain acting as a flux on the refrac- 
tory clay, reducing its resistance to fusion to a very serious extent. 
This difficulty has, however, been at last overcome. By the dis- 
covery of a very refractory clay, which has practically the same 
contraction as the porous mixture, it is now possible to line the 
furnace casings with a thin layer, which offers an extraordinary 
resistance both to fusion and also to the action of fluxes. These 
casings, however, are only in their preliminary stage. Using the 
combined air and oxygen burner with one of the new casings, any 
power, from the lowest to the highest, can be easily obtained with- 
out attention. 

With regard to cost, Mr. Fletcher said that by using oxygen thecon- 
sumption of coal gas is only about one-sixth of the quantity required 
with an air-blast. If made on a large scale, the oxygen can be 
produced by Brin’s process at a cost varying from 2s. to 7s. per 
1000 cubic feet-—depending on the quantity made. In the steel 
bottles the compressed gas is now sold at from 2d. to 3d. per cubic 
foot, which Mr. Fletcher considers is a high price for work on any- 
thing like a commercial scale. But he pointed out that if a few 
small bottles of compressed oxygen are kept ready for emergencies, 
their value may, in some cases, be more than a thousand times 
their cost ; and the expense becomes, therefore, a minor considera- 
tion. He is of opinion, however, that if the compressed oxygen is 
ever to be generally used, the price must be greatly reduced. 

An overflowing spring has lately been tapped by means of an 
artesian bored tube-well, at the depth of 99 feet from the surface 
in the oolite formation, at the Bourne (Lincolnshire) Water-Works. 
The quantity of water yielded is 290,000 gallons per day through a 
5-inch tube. It is a noteworthy fact that this town is the only one 
in the United Kingdom which obtains its supply direct from the 
source without pumping. Special means were taken for the safe 
exclusion of the upper springs, which are badly contaminated and 
of a chalybeate nature; and the results obtained are stated to be 
highly satisfactory. The work has been carried out by Messrs. C. 
Isler and Co., of Southwark Street. 
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THE ACTION OF WATER ON LEAD PIPES, 

A recent number of the Jowrnal fiir Praktische Chemie con- 
tained a communication from Herr Max Miiller on the ‘‘ Causes 
of the Corrosion of Lead Pipes by Water.” An abstract thereof 
has lately appeared in the Jowrnal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry ; and, in view of the special interest attaching just 
now to the subject dealt with, owing to the contamination of 
a portion of the Sheffield water supply by lead, we reproduce the 
article, as follows :— 


The extensive application of lead pipes for water-conducting 
purposes gave rise to many investigations on the action of water 
on lead, in order to find out the causes which lead to the frequently 
occurring destruction of these pipes. The author regarded the 
same subject from a fresh point of view, by giving special attention 
to the nature of the gases dissolved in the water and their action 
on lead in the presence of saline matters. It is well known that 
distilled water, prepared in the usual manner, strongly attacks 
lead, with the formation of a bulky white precipitate, consisting of 
lead oxide, carbonic acid, and water. One-third of a cubic metre 
of river water was distilled ; and portions of the distillate were taken 
at the commencement, middle, and end of the distillation. The 
river water contained 0:00015 per cent. ofammonia. The three frac- 
tions were tested for dissolved gases, with the following result :— 


Volume of Dissolved Gases per Cent. 
I Il. Ill. 


Ammonia ... . -. 0°0015 .. 0°0001 .. 000008 
Carbonicacid . . . . 1°159 .. O°178 .. 0°025 
Oxygen . . ..- - - O'969 .. O°316 .. 0°283 
Nitrogen (by difference) . 0°612 .. 0°702 .. O°513 

These tests show that both ammonia and carbonic acid 
are chiefly contained in the first fraction; whereas oxygen and 
nitrogen are rapidly taken up by the distillate while exposed to 
the air. Lead strips were then suspended in the three fractions. 
After 24 hours the lead in Fraction I. was scarcely attacked. It 
was covered with a very thin greyish skin, but the water remained 
clear. Not so with the other fractions; the water being turbid, 
and the lead perceptibly corroded. In order to find out the cause 
of the different behaviour of Fraction I. (which could be ascribed 
to the presence of a certain amount of ammonia or carbonic acid, 
or both), water free from ammonia was distilled, and the distillate 
similarly divided into three fractions. Fraction I. was again in- 
active on lead ; whereas the Fractions II. and III. attacked strips 
of lead. These observations led to the conclusion that minute 
traces of ammonia do not corrode lead; the corrosion—i.e., the 
formation of a white lead precipitate—rather depending on the 
amount of carbonic acid and oxygen present. Indeed, direct 
experiments, minutely detailed in the original paper, show that 
water containing twice as much carbonic acid as oxygen attacks 
lead most energetically. If carbonic acid be absent and oxygen 
present in the water, its action on lead is very feeble; whereas no 
perceptible corrosion takes place, if the water containing a normal 
amount of oxygen (about 0°3 per cent. by volume) also contains 
about 14 volumes per cent. of carbonic acid. These phenomena 
account for the fact that distilled water in the fresh state often 
shows another behaviour after a few days’ standing. Fraction I., 
at first inactive on lead, became active after some time—evidently 
from a loss of carbonic acid and absorption of oxygen. It was to 
be expected from these experiments that water containing neither 
carbonic acid nor oxygen would not attack lead; and this is, 
indeed, the case. 

As to the composition of the compound formed by the action of 
carbonic acid, oxygen, and water on lead, the author could not get 
any definite result, although one analysis showed: H,O, 3°49 
per cent.; CO., 11°89 per cent.; PbO, 84°41 per cent. In all the 
cases, where the water attacked lead, a small amount of the latter 
was found in solution, and could be detected with sulphuretted 
hydrogen or potassium sulphide. If such water—although it was 
clear to begin with—is warmed, or even shaken with air, it turns 
turbid, and forms a slight white precipitate. The solution of the 
leads proceeds very slowly ; and it is not until after the lapse of 
24 hours that small traces are to be found in solution. After three 
days the amount of lead in solution reaches its maximum ; then it 
gradually decreases until, after a week or a fortnight, all the lead 
has turned insoluble again. Most probably the basic lead carbonate 
is at first dissolved in an excess of carbonic acid. Later on a new 
formation of lead oxide takes place, which combines with the car- 
bonic acid previously in excess; and the carbonate, deprived of its 
solvent, is thus precipitated. Previous investigators evidently over- 
looked the important part played by the carbonic acid and oxygen 
dissolved in water ;..and this circumstance accounts for their contra- 
dictory statements as regards the action of soft water on lead. 

The author also investigated the action of saline matters usually 
found in waters of natural origin. Small quantities of free am- 
monia in water quickly attack lead; but if carbonic acid is present 
at the same time, thus forming a carbonate or bicarbonate, no 
corrosion takes place. This statement, however, is only true as 
long as the quantities present are very minute ; any considerable 
amount of ammonia will certainly dissolve lead. Inthe presence 
of air, a solution of the hydrate of calcium or sodium quickly 
attacks lead, which is soon found in solution, and gradually forms 
deposits of small crystals. If air is excluded, no action on the lead 
takes place. 

There are often found in buildings lead pipes embedded in cement 
or lime mortar; and the frequent destruction of the pipes gave rise 
to an opinion amongst builders that lead pipes must not be brought 
in direct contact with lime or cement. It is difficult to see how 











dry lime could corrode lead pipes; and the author thinks that jn 
all cases in which a corrosion of the pipes has taken place, the 
destruction may be traced to the simultaneous action of water 
Wherever the presence of water can be excluded, no fear need be 
entertained for the safety of lead pipes. If free carbonic acid jg 
rigidly excluded, sodium carbonate attacks lead, which is found 
in solution after some time. But thepresence of free carbonic acid 
alters the whole state of affairs. Not only does sodium bicarbonate 
not attack lead, but it makes even active water inactive. This 
action of sodium bicarbonate is so characteristic and intense, that 
the addition of a small quantity of bicarbonate at once precipitates 
all the lead in solution. 

It was mentioned previously that lead carbonate is dissolved by 
free carbonic acid; but this statement must now be modified by 
the addition of the words—if sodium bicarbonate is absent. Thig 
salt is, therefore, an excellent means for protecting lead from cor. 
rosion. River and surface waters nearly always contain calcium 
bicarbonate in solution; and as this compound behaves the same 
towards lead as sodium bicarbonate, its presence (even in small 
quantities) protects the lead. A solution of gypsum attacks lead; 
but if, at the same time, calcium bicarbonate is present (as most 
frequently will be the case in river water), no lead goes in solu. 
tion. The very same may be said of solutions of chlorides and 
nitrates—both dissolve lead only in the absence of a soluble 
bicarbonate. 

Organic matters will be found in river water in too minute 
quantities to have any effect on lead. But it should not be for. 
gotten that surface water is frequently contaminated with sewage 
that may contain large amounts of ammoniacal compounds, which 
will dissolve lead under all circumstances. 

The conditions under which water will take up lead from lead 
pipes are therefore very simple ; and by an analysis of the saline 
matters, this can now be ascertained beforehand. 








UritizaTIon OF TowN REFUSE IN THE PRODUCTION OF THE 
Exectric Licut.—The garbage and town refuse of Southampton 
is largely disposed of in a destructor. This means the generation 
of heat, which is turned to account in raising steam ; and of this 
circumstance advantage was recently taken by the Borough Sur. 
veyor (Mr. W. B. G. Bennett) to carry out an interesting experi- 
ment in electric lighting. ‘The dynamo used for the production of 
the electric light in connection with the Jubilee illuminations being 
still in Southampton, the Borough Surveyor obtained permission 
for its temporary use. The process by which the results are 
attained is as follows:—The town refuse provides the destructor 
with fuel to feed the furnaces; the heat generates steam in the 
boilers; the steam pressure propels the engine, and the engine 
drives the dynamo which produces the electric current. So that 
the power by which the lighting is obtained practically costs 
nothing for fuel. The current is supplied direct from the dynamo; 
and all the lights are under perfect control by the use of a separate 
switch for each light. At present the circuit supplies 12 glow 
lamps and 4 arc lights; each of the latter being equal to 8000- 
candle power. The maximum capacity of the dynamo will furnish 
light for 10 of the 3000-candle are lights, or 80 of 1000-candle 
power, or 250 glow lamps. By the present arrangement, one 
central arc light illuminates the whole of the Corporation Wharf 
of three acres; while light is provided for the office, the wheel- 
wrights’ shop, the engine-house, and the destructor. Beyond the 
outlay for the dynamo and the necessary arrangements, there is 
said to be practically no expense for the production of the electric 
light, except that involved in supervision and attendance. The 
cost is stated to be considerably less than that of the present gas 
lighting. 

A Gieantic Piee-Line.—The details of a pipe-line for conveying 
petroleum from Baku to the port of Batoum on the Black Sea have 
been settled, the effect of the construction of which line is expected 
to be the material cheapening of Russian petroleum in the 
European markets. The total length of the line will be about 
497 miles ; and the flow of oil will be maintained throughout this 
distance by 24 pumping stations, each containing four engines of 
150-horse power, three to be worked at atime, The total annual 
flow which will pass through the pipe is calculated at 1,311,000 
tons of oil ; and a certain proportion will be drawn off en rowte for 
fuel for the pumping stations. The pipe will be 8 inches in 
diameter, made of wrought iron 5-16ths inch thick. The joints 
will be formed with internally-screwed sleeves, which will screw 
over the butting ends of the lengths of pipe. These sleeves or 
collars will be 4inch thick and 43 inches long. There will be 301 
joints per mile, and no jointing material or packing will be used ; 
the screw-threads being simply cleaned, before making the joint, 
with a hard brush dipped in petroleum. An internal pressure of 
900 lbs. is to be provided for; and no other description of joint 
tried has been found able to stand the strain. The pipes are to be 
coated outside with coal tar. To provide for expansion and con- 
traction due to differences of temperature where the pipe is laid on 
the surface of the ground (which will be the case where the tem- 
perature never descends below freezing point), the line will be 
undulating laterally instead of straight, the maximum deviation 
from the straight line being about 13 inches, and the pitch of the 
undulations 333 feet. Where frost is to be encountered, the pipe 
will be buried. The pipe will be tapped at regular intervals to 
permit of inspection by means of pressure-gauges. When complete, 
this work will be the greatest job of main laying in the world. 
Our abstract is taken from a long account in Engineering. 
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Hegister of Patents. 


Waren Morors.—Allin, 8. S., of Bedford Park, London. No, 5145; 
April 6, 1887. [8d.] : . 

This invention relates to further improvements in patent No. 11,994 
of 1885, for the purpose of causing the floats employed in the motor to 
feather mechanically and without motion relatively to the links to which 
they are connected, and also for the purpose of effectually supporting the 
floats, and of relieving the links of the chains from all effects of jar and 
vibration from which they suffer, if the floats are directly connected to 


them. 
Fivi Merers.—Schmid, A., of Zurich. No. 5189; April 7, 1887. 


This fiuid meter has a cylindrical casing with inlet and outlet con- 
duits; and it is divided into two equal parts by a partition which contains 
connecting conduits. Each part contains a segment-shaped working- 
piece (doing the work of a piston) which oscillates like a pendulum ; the 
stroke being limited on both sides by a stop. The disposition of the 
apparatus is such that one of the working-pieces reciprocally and alter- 
nately operates as a slide-valve for the other ; and the channels or con- 
duits in the casing and pistons are so distributed that one of them begins 
to move the moment the other has finished its stroke. The last part of 
the stroke not only takes place by means of the partial fluid pressure, but 
also by the aid of its own force of gravity. In consequence of this, the 
other working-piece (the centre of gravity of which has to rise) remains 
at rest until the first working-piece arrives at its stopping point. Both of 
the working-pieces or pistons which are subjected to the same fluid 
pressure the moment the conduits of one of them are opened, would thus 
move without a determined limit of their stroke, if the force of gravity of 
one piece did not cause its full stroke or descent, while the force of 
gravity of the neighbouring piece exerted resistance. The strokes of the 
working-pieces are registered by means of a ratchet wheel and gear to a 
revolution counter indicating the number of gallons passed through the 
meter, 


Gas-Lasrs.—Clark, A. W., of Glasgow. No. 5232; April9, 1887. [4d.] 
This invention relates to gas-lamps such as those described in patent 
No. 15,201 of 1885 ; and refers to making of asbestos the reflectors and 
other parts of gas-lamps subjected to the heat of the flame. 
Recutatinc Apparatus ror Gas Moror Enernes.—Bernhardt, W., of 
Gandenzdorf, near Vienna. No. 5336; April 12,1887. [8d.} 

According to this invention, there is provided in the pipe leading 
from the slide-valve box of a gas motor engine to the gas-supply pipe, a 
valve held closed by a spring, and between the stem of this and the lever 
or arm that acts at the required moment thereon, for opening the valve, 
is a moveable piece, which is raised or lowered by the governor. When 
the maximum speed of the engine is exceeded, or when the speed sinks 
considerably below the maximum, the governor withdraws the moveable 
piece from between the valve stem and the lever, so that the latter can 
no longer effect the opening of the former. On starting the engine, the 
moveable piece is raised or depressed into its proper position between the 
valve stem and lever; and is held there by a catch, which is auto- 
matically released when the normal speed is for the time exceeded. The 
mechanism for transmitting the motion of the governor to the moveable 
piece is so arranged that it admits of varying the action of the former 
upon the latter to suit different maximum speeds at which the gas supply 
is to be cut off. 

According to one arrangement, the outer end of the slide valve has an 
arm passing down from it, and having a horizontal screw through it— 
in a position facing the stem of the shut-off valve of the gas-pipe; and 
between the screw and the stem is a rod of such a length that, at the 
required point of the slide’s movement in one direction, the screw of its 
arm will push against the rod, and cause it to open the valve. The rod 
is carried loose in a socket on one end of a horizontal lever, pivotted at 
its other end on a pin, which also carries a second double-ended lever, 
whose one end is connected to the weighted sliding sleeve of a pendulum 
governor; while its other end bears against the lower end of a screw 
screwing through a lug on the first-named lever, so that the motion 
imparted to the second lever by the governor is transmitted through the 
screw to the first one, which in its turn either holds the rod in line with 
the stem of the valve and the screw of the slide-valve when the engine 
is running at the normal speed, or lowers it down or raises it up from 
between these parts when (owing to the extinguishing of the igniting 
flame) the speed rises above or sinks materially below the normal. The 
rod is connected to a spring in the socket of the lever, which causes it to 
return to its original position in the socket when the screw of the slide 
valve ceases to act upon it. Thus by adjusting the screw of the first 
lever, its position relatively to the second lever (and consequently to the 
position of the governor) can be regulated. The first lever is also 
provided with a sliding weight, by moving which nearer to or farther 
from its fulerum, it may be made to balance the weight of the governor 
sleeve to a greater or less extent, so as to enable the speed at which the 
governor effects the cut-off to be varied. For holding the first lever with 
its socket and rod in position for acting on the valve on starting the 
engine, a pendant arm pivotted to the engine cylinder is made to bear 
With its hooked lower end upon the socket of the lever, so as to hold this 

own in position for the slide valve-screw to act upon it; the centre 

line of the arm’s pivot being to such an extent to one side of the centre 

line of the socket that, as soon as (by an excessive speed of the engine) 

the lever is made to sink by the rising of the governor sleeve, the catch of 

a oy will lose its hold and will swing back on its pivot, out of the way 
e lever. 


Manvracture oF Ammonia.—Mills, B. J. B.; communicated from T. B. 
Fogarty, of Brooklyn, U.S.A. No. 13,746; Oct. 11, 1887. [8d.} 
_The object of this invention is to obtain ammonia from atmospheric 
Nitrogen and the hydrogen of decomposed steam—obtaining nitrogen 
either pure or as contained in nitrogenous fuel gas, and then converting 

it into ammonia by causing it to combine with hydrogen. 
In carrying out the first part of the invention, nitrogenous fuel gas is 





made by forcing air, either alone or mixed with steam, through a cupola, 
furnace, or retort charged with coal or coke, or other carbonaceous 
fuel, in a state of combustion or incandescence. Then the second step 
consists in the conversion, either in whole or in part, of the nitrogen of 
the nitrogenous gas into ammonia. This consists in causing the gas to 
pass through a cupola, furnace, or retort wherein it meets with currents 
of mixed carbon and alkali (preferably in a pulverized or finely divided 
state) and steam, preferably superheated. ‘‘ The mixed volume of nitro- 
genous gas, alkalized carbon, and steam is subjected to a high tempera- 
ture, under the influence of which it combines with the nitrogen of the 
gas to form alkaline cyanides, which are (in turn) decomposed by the 
steam, with the production of ammonia, oxides of carbon, and hydrogen 
gas, while the combined alkali returns to its original state or enters into 
fresh combinations.” 
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Fig. 1 shows, in elevation, the general arrangement and form of the 
apparatus. A is a steam-boiler of any suitable construction; B, 
a cupola or furnace for producing nitrogenous gas; C, a furnace 
for the conversion of the nitrogen of the nitrogenous gas into 
ammonia; D, a washer wherein the solid matter escaping from C is 
separated from the gas; and E, a condenser wherein the gas, now largely 
impregnated with ammonia, is cooled preparatory to the separation and 
collection of the ammonia. 


Fig.2. 
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Fig. 2 is a vertical section of C and D (fig. 1). Fis a vertical cupola 
or retort, provided at the top with a hopper G, having a screw H for feed- 
ing the alkalized carbon into the retort F, which is filled with shelves or 
bafilers, by means of which the downward passage of the carbon through 
the retorts is retarded, I is the outlet from the retort F, and is sealed in 
the liquid contained in the hydraulic main J. Disa washer, in which 
the gas is freed from such dust as may adhere to it, and whence the gas 
passes through the outlet K to the condenser E, where it is cooled pre- 
paratory to the contained ammonia being separated and collected by any 
of the usual processes. L is the inlet for the admission of nitrogenous 
gas to a superheater M, whence it enters the retort F at N. O is aninlet 
for the admission of steam to a superheater P, whence it enters the 
retort F at R. S is a furnace for heating the cupola F. Figs. 3 and 4 
are sections of fig. 2, on the lines X and Y respectively. 

The mode of operation is as follows: - Air alone, or air and steam 
mixed, is first forced through the cupola or furnace B containing incan- 
descent coal, coke, or charcoal, or any carbon in a state of incandescence ; 
and thereby is produced a fuel gas containing a large percentage of 
nitrogen. The nitrogenous gas is now passed through the pipe L into a 
superheater M, wherein it is raised to an incandescent temperature. 
From the superheater the gas passes into the retort F, which is main- 
tained at a high temperature by the furnace 8; and wherein it meets 
with steam, preferably superheated in P. The mixed volume of gas and 
steam encounters a quantity of pulverized carbon and alkali fed into the 
retort continuously by means of the screw H from the hopperG. The 
mixed volume of gas, steam, and pulverized material then pass down- 
ward through the retort, wherein it is raised to and maintained at a 
uniformly high temperature, the consequence of which is that the 
nitrogen of the gas unites with the carbon and alkali to form cyanides 
and cyanates; and these,in turn, are immediately decomposed by the 
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steam present—producing ammonia, oxides of carbon, and hydrogen gas ; 
while the alkali is set free and returns to its original state or enters into 
fresh combinations. The volume of steam used must be largely in 
excess of that required for the mere decomposition of the cyanides and 
the resulting production of ammonia, so as to ensure, through the decom- 
position of the steam by the pulverized carbon, an increase both in the 
volume and quality of the resulting gases. The gaseous product and un- 
decomposed solid matter now escape from the retort through the outlet 
I, and pass into the hydraulic main J, where they become partially 
separated—the heavier portion of the solid matter remaining in J, while 
the gaseous mixture passes onward through the washer D, wherein the 
floating particles of dust which still adhere to it are washed out, and 
whence it escapes into the condenser apparatus E, to be cooled and pre- 
pared to have the contained ammonia separated from the other gases. 
The solid matter which collects in the hydraulic main and washer may 
be removed by the screw Q. 


Gas-Stoves.—Pike, W. H., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. No.17,707; Dec. 24, 
1887. [6d.] 

This invention relates tosmall stoves intended for fixing on ordinary 
gasaliers or other gas-fittings. The case is somewhat in the form of an 
inverted cone with a flange on the top, over which is fitted a wire gauze, 
Within the outer case is an internal case leading from the top to a short 
distance from the bottom ; and between the two cases the air which enters 
travels downwards, and mingling with the gas, passes upwards within 
the inner case, and is ignited on its exit through the wire gauze. In this 
way the air issomewhat heated in its descent, while keeping also the out- 
side of the case cool, 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

15,878n.—Porp, V., “‘ Improvements in fluid-meters.” Nov. 18, 1887, 
(This application having been originally included in No. 15,878, dated 
Nov. 18, 1887, takes, under Patents Rule 23, that date). 

3645.—Hupson, G., ‘An improved ‘ gallery ’ for fitting reflectors to 
gas-brackets, gaseliers, or lamps.’’ March 9. 

3672.—Epmunps, H., ‘* Means or appliances for use in connection with 
electric circuits or water or gas supplies or the like, to enable a supply of 
_electricity for lighting or other purposes, or a supply of water or gas, or 
the like, to be obtained on the deposit of an equivalent therefor in the 
shape of prepayment or otherwise.’’ March 9. 

3701.—Fisuer, J. A., ‘‘Improvements in ignition or firing tubes of 
gas-engines.’’ March 10. 

3702.—AnpeErson, H., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-regulators.’’ March 10. 

3756.—Cnross.ey, F’. W., ‘‘ Improvements in igniting apparatus for gas 
and oil motor engines.’”’ March 10. 

3829.—Banrctay, A., ‘‘ A new or improved water or fluid meter or pre:- 
sure fluid motor for direct-acting pumps.”’ March 12. 

3838.—Brown, A. O., ‘‘ Improvements in regenerative gas-lamps.”’ 
March 13. 

3847.—GuturtE, H., ‘‘ Improvements in gas or gaseo caloric engines.” 
March 13. 

3911.—Kiynetu, C. P., and Rornunie, G., “ Thermostat for automa- 
tically regulating the supply of gas or liquid fuel.”” March 13. 

3942 and 3943.—Cuerrm, N. K., and Scuuicuter, H., ‘ Improve- 
ments in incandescent gas-lamps.’’ March 14. 

3964.—Gazg, E. H., “‘ Improvements in the mode of working gas and 
other engines.’’ March 14. 

3992.—Wrieut, L, T., ‘‘ Improved means for indicating the extent to 
which gasholders are charged.’’ March 14. 








Tue Biackton WaTER Reservorr.—It will be remembered that the 
Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board have power to construct two 
reservoirs—that at Hury (which is now in progress), and another called 
the Blackton reservoir. The quantity of water sold by the Board is 
increasing—the increase in the supply for manufacturing purposes far 
exceeding the slight decrease in the domestic consumption. The Water 
Board have now decided to authorize their Engineer to put down trial 
boreholes at the Blackton reservoir site, prior to the decision as to com- 
mencing the construction of this reservoir also. 

Tue Haywarp’s Heata WaTER ScueMES.—On Monday last week Major 
Marindin held an inquiry at Hayward’s Heath into the relative merits 
of the ——— of the Mid-Sussex Water a and the Hayward’s 
Heath Water Company to supply the district of Hayward’s Heath, Cuck- 
field, &c., with water. The case for the former Company was stated by 
Mr. J. S. Will, Q.C., M.P., who said they were prepared to commence 
work at once, and complete their scheme in eight or twelve months. Mr. 
Jabez Church, M. Inst. C.E., the Engineer of the scheme, described the 
works, the total cost of which would, he said, be £29,179, with all contin- 
gencies included. The rival scheme was explained by Mr. C. O. Blaber, 
C.E., who stated that its cost would be about £17,000, and it would take a 
tweivemonth to complete. Mr. J. C. Buckwell (solicitor) addressed the 
Inspector in favour of this scheme. Mr. Will followed on behalf of the 
Mid-Sussex Company ; stating that the Hayward’s Heath Company was a 
bogus affair—merely a resuscitation of an abortive scheme brought 
forward in 1878—and that the Board of Trade should not put the district 
into the hands of those who would only repeat the former proceedings. 
The inquiry then closed. 

Tue ABSTRACTION OF WATER FROM THE THAMES.—The Bill of the West 
Surrey Water Company came before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons last Tuesday; and the Conservators of the Thames 
opposed the clause in which the Company proposed to increase their 
works at Walton-on-Thames, and to water from the river at the rate 
of 3 million gallons per day. The Conservators thought the clause 
should restrict the Company from taking more than three million gallons 
on any one day; and that they should not have the right to let the dail 
limit accumulate, and be taken as required in quantities exceeding 3 mil- 
lion gallons within 24 hours. The promoters contended that the previous 
Acts of the Company authorized the quantity proposed in the Bill to be 
taken. The Assistant Engineer to the Conservators stated that it was 

articularly desired to guard against the Water Companies taking unduly 
arge quantities from the river at times when the water happened to be 
bright and clear. The clause as it stood rendered the river liable to be 
drained in dry weather. Counsel stated that this was a question of prin- 
ciple with the Conservators, and it was the first opportunity they had 
had of pees J it. The Committee passed the preamble of the Bill, but 
amended the clause limiting the Company to taking 8 million gallons on 


any one day of 24 hours. 








Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents,} 


THE TRIAL OF BRIN’S OXYGEN PROCESS OF GAS 
PURIFICATION AT WESTGATE. 

S1r,—With reference to my query in last week’s JournaL on Mr, 
Valon’s report on the above-named process, Mr. Valon has written to me 
explaining that the figures I alluded to in column 1a of his report were 
not really intended for publication, and referred to a different series of 
experiments which will shortly be published in extenso, and with special 
bearing on the question of the influence of carbonic acid on lighting 
power in the use of Brin’s process. Mr. Valon has asked me to com. 
municate this explanation to the JournaL; and I gladly accede to his 
request—reserving further comment until the full figures of the process 
a tee H. Leicester Greviie, 

Srr,—Referring to the article by “A Gas Engineer ”’ in the last issue 
of the Journan, may I be allowed to point out a serious error in his cal. 
culations with regard to the equivalent in the reaction of oxygen on 
sulphuretted hydrogen? The writer states his formula correctly ; but 
works it out by bulk instead of combining weights, as follows :— 

HS +O=M0+S _ 
eis 1 +i 
ms +O0=H 04S 
J+ 32+ 16=2+16+4+ 32 
50 = 50 

This materially alters the quantity of oxygen necessary for purifica- 
tion. The writer's other conclusions appear to me to have been hastily 
leak il tee. equally incorrect. Avnotuer Gas ENGINEER. 


THE DETERMINATION OF CARBONIC ACID IN SCRUBBED GAS. 

Sim,—With reference to the letter by ‘‘ A Gas Chemist ” concerning my 
carbonic acid test, I think your correspondent will see, on further con- 
sideration, that the delay of an hour or so is not a serious matter. 
When daily tests are made, it is usually done at a certain hour ; and by 
providing three or four small oxide purifiers, and setting them to 
‘blow ”’ at the rate of about 5 cubic feet per hour (say) just before going 
to breakfast, the samples will be ready for testing at nine o’clock. As a 
matter of fact, we made a practice of doing this some years ago in testing 
for traces of carbonic acid; but latterly we have found half an hour sufii- 
cient—the volumetric test (as described last week) agreeing closely with 
direct gravimetric determinations without an oxide purifier. 


Chiswick, March 17, 1888. Cuas. W. Fouxanp, 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN GAS-RETORTS. 

Srmr,—Referring to the paragraph, headed as above, which appeared in 
your last issue, it is very amusing, and often instructive (especially to those 
who think they have discovered something new, and rush off to register 
it, and pay the tax at the Patent Office) to find out afterwards that some- 
one has “invented ” the same thing before. At the works I manage I 
have 63 retorts all with contracted back ends; and I have not used any 
other kind for upwards of 20 years. F.W 

March 16, 1888. a 


THE SUPPLY OF WATER BY METER. 

S1r,—I hope you will allow me to remark, briefly, on your criticism of 
my article entitled ‘‘ Water by Rate; Gas by Measure.” 

I may be as unable to see that ‘‘ there always are more sides than one 
to every question’ as you seem to think me; but, I confess, I am quite 
unable to see that your side in the controversy is anything but an undue 
regard for the vested interests of the water companies. It is on these 
vested interests, almost exclusively, that you base your defence of the 
existing rate system. 

You speak of my proposal as a ‘‘ remedy ”’ for existing evils; but you 
imply that it is a “‘ nostrum,” which latter it cannot possibly be, because 
its particulars were given in the prescription. I did not venture to say 
that there was a “‘ general” wish for meters, but only that there isa 
“reasonable and increasing ” one. 

Your remarks do not in any way answer my arguments, but merely go 
round about them without even touching them. In your concluding 
sentence, for instance, you assert what nobody has ever denied—viz., 
that water cannot be as cheap as air, but must be paid for when supplied 
by mechanical and other costly means. I have been under the impres- 
sion that the point under discussion had only reference to the mode of 


es 5, 1888 Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
> i 


It should be : 




















Tue St. James's anD Patt Mati Exectric Licnut Company, Limitep. 
—This Company has lately been registered with a capital of £100,000, in 
19,980 ordinary shares of £5 each, and 100 founders’ shares of £1 each, for 
the purpose of erecting a central station or stations for the supply of the 
St. James’s district and other parts of the Metropolis with “ electricity, 
electrical motive force, or similar agency, for lighting, heating, and motive 
purposes.” 

MaRyYBOROUGH (QUEENSLAND) Gas Company.—The Directors of this Com- 
pany, in their report for the six months ending Dec. 31, 1887, state that the 
amount at the credit of the profit and loss account is £1444. Of this sum 
they recommend that £1225 shall be divided among the shareholders, £100 
= to the reserve fund, and £119 (the balance) carried forward. The 

ngineer and Manager (Mr. J. Henderson, C.E.) reports that the consump- 
tion of gas is on the increase ; and, in order to further stimulate it, it has 
been decided to let cooking-stoves on hire at easy rates. 

Tue StratrorpD-on-Avon SEwAGE Faru.—At the Warwickshire Assizes 
last Thursday, before Baron Huddleston and a special jury, the Stratford- 
on-Avon Corporation were defendants in an action brought by Mr. W. 
Thompson, an architect and town councillor of Stratford-on-Avon, against 
the Mayor and Corporation of the borough, to recover damages for & 
nuisance occasioned by the Corporation’s sewage farm, and also to obtain 
an injunction to restrain the defendants from continuing it under existing 
conditions. After a long hearing, the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintifi, with £1000 damages. His Lordship gave judgment for the 
amount, with costs, and granted the injunction (to be suspended for twelve 
months), with liberty to appeal. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Marcu 12. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
A Bill toamend the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, was presented by the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, and read the first time. 


TueEspay, Marca 13. 

The Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of Earl Bathurst (Chairman), Lord De Ros, Lord Saye 
and Sele, Lord Vernon, and Lord Hopetown; to meet on Thursday, 
March 15. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 
The Hinckley Local Board Water Bill was reported, with amendments. 
PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

On the consideration of a message received from the House of Commons 
in regard to their proceedings on the above-named question, as reported 

low, 

The Marquis of SatispuRy moved that a Committee of six be appointed 
to join the Commons Committee. In support of his motion, he said he had 
heard of a case of a Bill promoted by a Local Board in which there was no 
opposition, and yet the expense incurred amounted to no less than £1400. 
He could not help thinking that the Houses of Legislature should take 
some steps to remedy this state of things. There was, he believed, a very 
strong feeling north of the Tweed that witnesses were often brought up 
to London at an unnecessary expense. How far it would be possible to 
modify the present system he did not know; but at all events a grievance 
existed which it was worth while to consider. 

The Earl of Kimpervey said that those on his side of the House very 
heartily concurred in the motion. He certainly thought it would be far 
better if local assemblies were left to manage some of the affairs which 
were now brought to the attention of Parliament, so as to avoid the great 
expense now incurred. He considered such a course would have a very 
widespread effect. The subject had been over and over again brought 
before Parliament, though no satisfactory result had been produced. His 
own feeling was that the present system was far too complicated and 
tedious, and involved very large expenditure. He thought some better 
system might very easily be devised, without any injury to Parliament, 
and with advantage to all concerned. 

The motion was agreed to. —— 

Frioay, Marcu 16, 

The Select Committees on the Drighlington Gas Bill and the North 
Staffordshire Water Bill reported that it was not expedient to proceed 
further with these Bills. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Marca 12. 

The Keswick Gas Bill was read a second time, and committed. 

The Fylde Water Bill (Lords) was read the first time, and referred to 
the Examiners. 

PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

On the motion of Mr. W. H. Sairu, it was ordered—“ That a Committee 
of six members of this House be appointed to join with a Committee of 
the House of Lords, to examine into the present system of Private Bill 
Legislation, and to report how far and in what manner, without prejudice 
to public interests, this system may be modified, with a view to the 
interests of suitors, the economy of the time of Parliament, and the re- 
duction of costs and charges; that a message be sent to the Lords to 
acquaint their Lordships that this House hath appointed a Committee of 
six members to join with a Committee of the Lords, to examine into the 
present system of Private Bill Legislation, and to report how far, and in 
what manner, without prejudice to public interests, that system may 
be modified with a view to the interests of suitors, the economy of the 
time of Parliament, and the reduction of costs and charges.” 

Tvespay, Marcu 13. 

we Frodsham Gas and Water Bill was read a second time, and com- 

mitted. 


Wepxespay, Marcu 14, 
The West Surrey Water Bill was reported. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 
THE WEST SURREY WATER COMPANY'S WORKS. 

Mr. Drxon-HartTLanp asked the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he was aware that the West Surrey Water Company were 
seeking for power to acquire several acres of land on the Thames at Halli- 
ford, for the purpose of constructing buildings and filter-beds, for which 
they are unfitted, in consequence of such land being frequently flooded ; 
whether such works include a wharf or landing-stage extending 6 feet 
into the channel of the river at its narrowest part, which will materially 
interfere with the flow of the river; and, whether he would take any steps 
to oblige the Conservators of the Thames to do their duty and oppose such 
Bill in Committee, as the riparian owners, who would be injured, had no 
locus standi to do so, and as the Conservators were, from their parliamen- 
tary powers, the guardians of the stream. 

Mr. Rircute : The West Surrey Water Company are promoting a Bill, 
under which it is proposed to acquire several acres of land adjoining the 
Thames in the parish of Walton, for the purpose of constructing buildings 
and reservoirs. The Conservators, however, inform me that it does not 
appear, either from the Bill or the deposited planus, that the Company pro- 
pose to erect a wharf or landing-stage extending 6 feet into the channel 
of the river at its narrowest part. The Conservators, I am informed, have 
taken all necessary steps by petitioning Parliament against the Bill; and 
on Tuesday last, when a Committee of this House had the Bill under con- 
sideration, the Conservators appeared by Counsel, and, on the representa- 
tions made by them, the Committee inserted clauses in the Bill to protect 
the public interests. Among these provisions is one that no works affect- 
ing the Thames shall be constructed until the plans, &c., of such works 
have been approved by the Conservators. 


: Fripay, Marcu 16. 
The Examiners reported that, in the case of the Fylde Water Bill (Lords), 
no Standing Orders not previously inquired into were applicable. 


The petitions against the following Bills were withdrawn last week :— 
fax Corporation Bill, by the Brighouse, Elland, and Hebden Bridge 
Local Boards. 
Keswick Gas Bill, by the Keswick Local Board. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Monpay, Maxcu 12. 
(Before Lord Romituy, Chairman; the Marquis of Ormonde, and Lords 
Dormer, Incuiquin, and PoLtTIMoRE.) 
GLASGOW CORPORATION BILL. 

This Bill, by which power is sought (among other things) to extend the 
Tradeston Gas-Works of the Glasgow Corporation, came before their 
Lordships to-day. This portion of the Bill was opposed by Mr. J. Wilson, 
a property-owner; also by Mr. A. Watson, and by Messrs. Watson, Gow, 
and Co., of the Etna Iron Foundry. 

Mr. Pop, Q.C., and Mr. BaLrour Brownz, Q.C., appeared for the Cor- 
poration ; Mr. Bipper, Q.C., Mr. Jeune, Q.C., and Mr. H. Stroxes for the 
opponents. 

r. Pope, in opening the case for the promoters, dealt only with the 
proposed extension of the Tradeston Gas-Works; contending that the site 
chosen was not only convenient, but was a most likely one for the establish- 
ment of gas-works—being in the neighbourhood of tar and manure works 
and a cattle market. Nobody to whom salubrity of atmosphere was an 
essential of existence would be likely to elect to reside in this particular 
suburb of Glasgow ; and recital of these details might be of consequence 
when he told the Committee that one of the petitioners, who owned four 
tenements on the other side of the railway, objected to their acquiring 
additional land to increase the gas-works on the ground that it would 
interfere with the amenity of these residences. The additional space for 
the works was required for an increase in the purifiers, and also for plant 
for the manufacture of the residual products, so as to enable these pro- 
cesses to be carried out with the least possible nuisance. It was proposed 
to shut up Lilybank Road; and to this Messrs. Watson, Gow, and Co. 
objected. But he contended that no injury would be done to them; and 
even if it was done, they would obtain compensation. The petitioners 
stated that there was no reason or justification for the proposals of the 
Bill, by which they asserted that they would be injured in their work and 
business ; and they submitted that if the powers sought by the Bill were 
conferred, they should be granted only on condition that the Corporation 
should be required to purchase the whole of the ground owned by Mr. 
Andrew Watson in connection with that adjoining the Etna works, and 
further required to compensate the occupiers. The meaning of this was 
that the Corporation were to be coerced to buy a large property they did 
not want. They did not take any of the property; but if they did any 
damage, they were willing to pay for it. 

Mr. BippEr: Are you willing to compensate for damage caused by the 
manufacture of residual products ? 

Mr. Pore said certainly not. The foundry was in the midst of stinks ; 
and he did not know that iron was very susceptible to such influences, 
In regard to the petition of Mr. J. Wilson, this gentleman owned property 
with yearly rents varying from £8 10s. to £14, and of the gross amount of 
£343. What the petitioner feared was that the construction of gas-works 
and the manufacture of residual products would injure the amenity of 
houses of this class, which were immediately adjoining the foundry and 
the existing gas-works, and were not far from a slaughter-house and tar- 
works. He (the learned Counsel) did not think it necessary to take up time 
in arguing upon that petition. 

The following evidence was then given :— 

Mr. W. Foulis, M. Inst. C.E.,Gas Engineer of the Glasgow Corporation, 
stated that the district supplied from the Tradeston Gas-Works had been 
rapidly and greatly increasing; and the works were now insufficient and 
unsuitable for the large quantity of gas required to be manufactured. 
Additional purifiers were aon f The existing railway sidings were 
inadequate to carry the quantity of coal required. The site proposed 
would not be compatible with the existence of a thoroughfare, as the 
levels would be entirely altered ; and it was in consequence of this that 
the Corporation asked power to shut up a portion of Lilybank Road. In 
his opinion the part of the road to be closed was of no importance to the 
Etna Foundry. Lilybank Road was almost useless for cart and vehicular 
traffic, and for foot passengers it was very little used. It was not desir- 
able to have a road so little used passing near the gas-works, as it afforded 
scope for evil-disposed persons to do damage. They had a painful 
experience of this by the dynamite explosion which occurred at these 
works in 1883. All the latest improvements would be adopted, and the 
works would be less offensive to the neighbourhood than now. 


Tuespay, Marcu 13. 

Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, examined by Mr. Batrour Brownz, explained 
the process of purifying gas by lime. He stated that, owing to advanced 
knowledge, the lime purification of gas could now be carried on without 
causing any nuisance whatever. In regard to residual products, there 
was no difficulty in manufacturing sulphate of ammonia inoffensively. 
The distillation of tar also could be conducted without causing a nuisance. 
In Scotland they did not distil tar for anthracene ; and the process not being 

ushed to this extent, the chances of nuisance were enormously decreased. 
Tar could, in fact, be distilled practically without any nuisance. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bipper: There would always be a certain 
“ gassy ” smell about a gas-works ; but it was generally limited to the area 
of the works. If it was meant to be suggested that there was any exhala- 
tion given off from the purifiers, he asserted there was none. 

Mr. D. Cowan, C.E., Manager of the Carron Works, gave evidence as 
to the extensive use of illuminating gas and gas from blast-furnaces at his 
works without causing any nuisance or inconvenience to the district. 

Mr. 7’. Hawksley, C.E., said the proposed additional works were neces- 
sary in order to meet the demand for gas on the South Side of Glasgow. 
The enlargement of the works, together with the processes proposed to be 
conducted, could be carried out without creating any nuisance. It might 
not be absolutely necessary to shut up Lilybank Road; but it was very 
proper that it should be closed, as it would give facilities for supplying 
the works. If the road was not closed, the works could not be increased 
to the necessary extent. 

Mr. Foulis, recalled, said that at one of the works where residual pro- 
ducts were made, the Inspector under the Alkali Act regularly made an 
inspection ; and he knew that the tar-works to the north of the Tradeston 
Gas-Works were visited. The advantage of shutting up Lilybank Road 
was that they would be able to get from the new to the old works by rail- 
way lines at a high level. It would be useless to give the additional ground 


indicated unless the road was taken in. 


Mr. J. Carrick, City Architect, Glasgow, said that Lilybank Road was 
not in any sense an important thoroughfare, and that, in his opinion, the 
closing of its western end would not materially damage the entrance to 
the Etna Foundry. 

Mr. Boyd, Acting Chief Constable of Glasgow, sapere the opinion 
that, from a police point of view, the Lilybank Road should be closed. 

Other witnesses having stated that by the proposals of the Corporation 
no omnes would be done to the petitioners’ property, the case for the pro- 
moters closed. : 

Mr. J. Jarvis and Mr. J. Thompson were next examined in support of 
the petition of Mr. J. Wilson. 

Mr. Stoxes asked that a clause should be inserted in the Bill providing 
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for compensation in the event of damage or depreciation ensuing from 
bag Sw ne works. 

itnesses were afterwards called on behalf of the proprietors of the 
Etna Foundry to speak as to the damage that would be caused to the 
petitioners by the closing of Lilybank Road. 

Professor Dewar said he had carefully considered the Pig os scheme 
in its scientific aspect. One of the chief difficulties would be the effect of 
the acid fumes on the atmosphere. He knew, as a matter of fact, that in 
the case of Edinburgh these fumes became such a nuisance that the 
manufacture of the residual products had to be removed to another place. 
In his opinion what was proposed to be done would result in nuisance. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Pops, witness said he was not aware that 
in Glasgow the residuals were drawn off into closed vessels ; but he thought 
it was possible the Corporation had been compelled to do this to prevent 
nuisance. 

This concluded the evidence. 


Wepnespay, Marca 14. 

Mr. Bipper addressed their Lordships on behalf of Mr. A. Watson and 
Messrs. Watson, (; ow, and Co. ; arguing that there was no necessity for clos- 
ing Lilybank Road. If it were closed, it would certainly damage the busi- 
ness of the Etna Foundry, whose accesses were at present limited; and, 
therefore, the case was one for fair and reasonable compensation. Further- 
more, there was a distinct apprehension that the manufacture of residual 
products in the extended gas-works would depreciate the market value of 
the property; and for this also there should, in common justice, be com- 
pensation provided. 

The Cuarman said the Committee were of opinion that the Bill should 
pass in its entirety, including the shutting up of Lilybank Road. They 
also thought that Mr. Watson was sufficiently protected by the general 
law. Counsel would therefore confine his reply to the question of com- 
pensation to the occupiers of the foundry; and this appeared to be a 
very small matter indeed. 

Mr. Pore said he was willing that a clause should be inserted giving 
compensation to the foundry people for any actual loss of trade or custom 
they might sustain by the shutting up of Lilybank Road; buthe held that 
there should be no clause for any apprehended danger that might result 
in depreciation of the value of the property owing to the manufacture 
of residual products. The foundry people ought not to be put ina 
position of statutory superiority over the other owners of property in 
the district. If the Corporation were so to conduct their business as to 
emit fumes which would rust the bright steel goods in the foundry, a 
remedy could be obtained at common law. The Corporation were pre- 

ared to insert a clause that nothing in the Bill should exclude them 
rom any indictment, action, or other proceeding for nuisance in the 
event of any being caused by them. This would leave the Corporation 
in the same position as they would be if they were private individuals. 

Some discussion took place as to whether an action would hold under 
the general law, in the event of the goods of the foundry people being 
rusted from the works of the Corporation, and in the end 

The Cuarrman intimated that the Committze were of opinion that the 
foundry should be treated in a special manner. 

Mr. Pore said in that case he would ask their Lordships to say that 
there should be no manufacture of residual products on the land proposed 
to be acquired. 

Counsel for the petitioners having expressed his satisfaction with this, 
it was agreed that clauses should be brought up and adjusted as to the 
non-manufacture of residual products on the land proposed to be acquired 
under the Bill, and as to compensation to the lessees and occupiers of 
the foundry for any damage they might sustain in respect of the closing 
of Lilybank Road. 





Frmay, Marcu 16, 
DRIGHLINGTON GAS BILL. 

Mr. Batrovur Browne, Q.C., and Mr. Cripps appeared for the promoters, 
The opponents of the Bill were represented by Mr. Pemser, Q.C., and Mr. 
Freeman, for the Tong Local Board; Mr. W. Waveu for the Gomersal 
Gas Company; and Mr. R. Watson for Mr. George Hillas. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne said that the object of the Bill was to restrict the 
sale of gas for the purpose of re-sale within the Company’s area, and to 
provide for the incorporation of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871. The 
most important clause of the Bill was the third, which provided that gas 
should not be — by any corporation or company authorized to supply 
gas under Act of Parliament or Provisional Order to anyone within the 
Company’s territory, or with the knowledge that such gas was so intended 
to be distributed and sold. There was a rider to the effect that nothing in 
the Act should affect the rights of the Tong Local Board. The peculiar 
feature of the case was that Mr. Hillas had works situated within the 
Bradford Corporation’s district, where he received a supply of gas from the 
Bradford Corporation, and carried it by pipes to his residence in 
the Drighlington Company’s area; and he had also laid pipes to 
supply a number of his neighbours. He could re-sell the Bradford 
gas at a profit, and still under-sell the Drighlington Company. The 
Shipley, Clayton, and Pudsey Gas Companies were protected from this 
by a clause in the Act of 1871; and it was only because Bradford 
did not propose to extend their mains into the Drighlington area that 
the Company had not applied to be included in this clause. Similar pro- 
tection to that accorded to the other Companies was now claimed for the 

romoters of this Bill. The Bradford Corporation could not restrict or 
imit the supply to Mr. Hillas; and the Drighlington Company had no 
remedy at all at law. If the principle were allowed that corporations 
might supply gas outside their parliamentary district, Leeds, which was 
situated on the other side of Drighlington, might supply their gas— 
which was probably the cheapest in the kingdom—in a similar manner. 
But the Leeds Corporation, when they once heard of an instance of their 
Manager supplying gas in the Pudsey Company’s area, stopped it. Having 
no legal remedy, the promoters of the present Bill came to Parliament to 
ask if it was right that this should continue. In 1885 the Company lost 
ten consumers, representing an income of £348; and in 1887 they lost 
26 consumers and 22 public lamps—being equal to £405 of revenue. This 
was due to Mr. Hillas supplying these consumers with Bradford gas. 
Under these circumstances, the dividend of the Company had gone down. 
The Tong Local Board appeared in opposition to the Bill on the ground 
that the Drighlington gas was of bad quality, and that the Company 
had refused to light the public lamps. The learned Counsel asked the 
Committee not to hear the Gomersal Company in opposition, as the 
point in dispute was merely a definition of boundary. 

The Committee decided that the Gomersal Company should be allowed 
to appear. 

. G. Armitage, examined by Mr. Cripps, said he was Vice-Chairman 
of the Drighlington Gas Company, and also Chairman of the Pudsey Gas 
Company. The Drighlington Company’s dividend had decreased from 

10 to 7 per cent. in consequence of the re-sale of Bradford gas by Mr. 
Hillas. He could not say whether his Company had refused to light the 
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public lamps in Tong unless the Tong Local Board laid the necessary 
mains and erected the lamp-posts. 

Mr. A. F'. Goodson, Manager of the Drighlington Gas Company, deposed 
that the price of gas had been reduced from 5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet in 
1865 to 3s. 4d. in 1885. In 1885, Mr. Hillas sold 2,090,900 cubic feet of 
Bradford gas in Drighlington; and in 1887 he disposed of 2,430,000 cubic 
feet. The total yearly make of the Company, in round figures, was, in 
1884, 29 millions; in 1885, 264 millions; in 1886, 263 millions; and in 1897 
273 millions. The present illuminating power of the gas was 17:29 
candles. The quality was as good as that of the Bradford gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Freeman, witness said his Company did not 
make gas from cannel coal, but the Bradford Corporation did. Their 
supply-mains decreased from 12 to 8 inches in some cases ; but the rising 
ground kept up the pressure. 

Mr. J. Wilkinson said he was ‘previously Manager of the Drighlington 
Gas-Works. The Company were not under the Act of 1871; and were 
not bound to a an official book of the tests of the gas. 

Mr. H. Woodall, M. Inst. C.E., said he had been Engineer and Manager 
of the Leeds Corporation Gas-Works for more than ten years, and a Gags 
Manager for 25 years. He had visited the Drighlington Gas-Works; and 
they were adequate for supplying the area. The Leeds Corporation had 
repeatedly refused to supply gas out of its district. The Drighlington gag 
was economically made. The collieries were at hand; and the coal went 
direct into the works. The cost of manufacture was 7d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; so that there was 2s. 9d. profit. The sparse population rendered 
this profit reasonable ; the Company having to maintain 21 miles of 
pipes for an income of £4000. Mr. Hillas had only a mile of pipes to 

eep up to get an income of £750. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Frreman: He did not say that the 2s. 9d. wag 
net profit; but it was the profit lost by the Company on all consumption 
taken from them. He had not before seen a Bill like the present one ; but 
the circumstances were unique. He had heard of the dispute between the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company and the Chartered Gas Company, and 
was aware that, as the decision stood at present, so long as the meter was 
within their limits of supply, the former Company could furnish the ne. 
cessary gas to the consumer. Either of two companies could supply 

remises that were | gave! in both districts. The locality supplied by 

r. Hillas presented no difficulties, in point of elevation, to being sup- 

lied by the Drighlington Company. ‘ihe Leeds Corporation had not re. 

used to supply consumers in outlying districts on account of inability, 
though he kept his works to a small margin. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Watson, witness said that the only case 
of competition he knew of was between the Ediuburgh and Leith Gas 
Companies. Such competition was worse for the public than the Com. 
panies. In the Pudsey case, the Courts had decided in favour of the Brad. 
ford Corporation; but afterwards the Corporation was limited. 

Mr. George Livesey said he was Chairman of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. In the case between witness’s Company and The Gaslight 
and Coke Company, which came before the High Court, the boundary line 
between the two Companies passed through the Nine Elms Station; and 
the Railway Company chose to take gas from one and not from the other 
Company. The Railway Company, however, did not re-sell the gas; and 
there was no analogy with the present case. If gas were allowed to be re- 
sold, witness did not see how small companies could hold their own against 
large corporations ; and the better parts of the district would be taken 
away, to the detriment of the poorer portions, which would be overbur- 
dened with the outlay on the plant. For such a thinly populated district, 
3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet was not a high price. 

By the Commirrer : He had never known such a case of re-sale as this, 

Cross-examined by Mr. FREEMAN, witness said that on general grounds 
this re-sale was neither fair to the Company nor to the poorer consumers, 
So far as Mr. Hillas had a right to take gas from either Drighlington or 
Bradford, there was an analogy with the South Metropolitan and Gaslight 
and Coke Companies’ case ; and witness did not say he was doing anything 
contrary to law. 

Mr. FREEMAN remarked that this Bill was seeking to modify the general 
law for the benefit of a particular Company. 

The Cuarrman said that was not contested. 

Witness, continuing, pointed out that a private person was not under the 
restrictions as to quality, &c., that a company was. Parliament had for 
many years recognized the advantage of there being no competition in the 
matter of gas supply, and, therefore, had allotted a separate district to 
each company. 

Re-examined by Mr. Crirrs: The Bradford Corporation were bound to 
give a supply to Mr. Hillas; he being in their district. But if a consumer 
outside were to ask for a supply, Bradford would refuse, or certainly would 
have no right to give it. 

This concluded the promoters’ case. Several witnesses were called 
in support of the Tong Local Board’s petition as to the dispute between 
that Authority and the Drighlington Company. A member of the Brad- 
ford Corporation stated that the Corporation did not disapprove of the 
supply complained of. 

The Cnarrman here intimated that, although the Committee were not 
unanimous, the majority were of opinion that the Bill ought not to proceed 
further. 





INCREASED STOREAGE AT THE CLITHEROE Gas-Works.—The Clitheroe 
Town Council have decided to erect a new gasholder, in addition to the one 
now in use, the capacity of which does not amount toa day’s supply in the 
winter months. The new holder will be 80 feet in diameter and 20 feetin 
depth, and will be capable of containing 196,000 cubic feet of gas. The 
cost will be about £3200. This step has been taken on the advice of Mr. 
T. Newbigging, C.E., of Manchester, who has been instructed to prepare 
the necessary plans. . 

Exectric Licutine 1n ExeteR.—The prospectus of the Exeter Electri¢ 
Light Company, Limited, has been issued. Itis an undertaking with a 
capital of £20,000, in 2000 shares, of £10 each, started for working the 
Thomson-Houston system in Exeter, in which city it has been for some 
time in operation. Mr. Massingham, who has had the superintendence of 
the electric lighting arrangements at Taunton, is to be the Managing 
Director. A writer in a local paper, in noticing the fact, expresses the 
opinion that “ the new venture will have its work cut out to supplant the 
gas supply to any extent worthy the name.” 

Tue PotTeRiEs WaTeR Suppty.—'he Corporation of Longton havin 
withdrawn their Bill, to which a determined opposition was being offer 
by the neighbouring towns of the Potteries, a deputation from the Town 
Council have had an interview with the Directors of the Staffordshire Pot 
teries Water Company with reference to the water supply of their borough. 
It is understood that, as a consequence of the conciliatory disposition 
manifested by the Directors, the deputation intimated the willingness of 
the Council to withdraw their opposition to the Company’s Bill. Longton 
will be ensured a constant and sufficient supply of water for the future. 
The Company’s Bill is now practically unopposed ; the Duke of Sutherland 
being the only remaining petitioner. 
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FAREHAM COUNTY SESSIONS.—Monpay, Marcn 12. 
(Before Mr. J. C. Garnier, Chairman, and other Magistrates.) 
THE FAREHAM GAS COMPANY AND THEIR WORKMEN. 

To-day a suit involving a dissute between the employés of the Fareham 
Gas Company and the Manager, as to the payment of wages, came before 
the Court. The plaintiff was Thomas Lamport, a workman engaged on 
the 5th of November last; and the nominal defendant was Mr. John 
Griffin, the Manager. The plaintiff sought to recover £1 1s., a week’s 
wages between the 18th and 24th of February. The Bench endeavoured 
to effect an amicable settlement, but without result—the Manager stating 
that he would rather have the matter settled officially, as he had had 
great trouble with the men on the point in dispute; the fact being that 
although the men were paid on Friday nights their wages were not 
really due until Saturday nights. It appeared that the men worked 
jin shifts—eight one week and six the next; the difference bein 
occasioned by their working one week all day on Sunday an 
Sunday night, while in the week following they were permitted to have the 
Sunday off. There was no agreement between the parties—the plaintiff 
being taken on when his brother left with the former Manager (Mr. W. H. 
Moody) for Aldershot ; but it seemed that he commenced work on a Satur- 
day morning, and the last shift he worked was on Thursday night, the 
93rd of February, from 6 p.m. until6 a.m.on the morning of the 24th. 
The defendant’s contention was that the plaintiff should have worked 
another night to have entitled him to his full week’s wages, whereas he was 
now entitled to only 18s. instead of 21s. 

After an hour’s argument, 

The CuarrMAN said the case was a most involved one, owing to the extra- 
ordinary way of paying the men. The Bench, however, were of opinion 
that the plaintiff had made out his claim. 

Judgment was given for the plaintiff ; the defendant being ordered to pay 
the 21s. claimed and 6s. 6d. costs. 


Rliscellaneous Hetos. 


CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Hatr-YeaRLy Report anp Accounts. 

The Directors of this Company, in the report to be presented to the 
shareholders next Friday, state that the general working of the under- 
taking during the six months ending Dec. 31 last was satisfactory. They 
announce a slight improvement in the price of residuals, as compared 
with the second half of the year 1886; but, owing to the continued low 
price of tar, about one-third of the total make was used for fuel. The 
accounts accompanying the report show that the receipts from the sale of 
gas amounted to £47,702; the meter and stove rental making this up to 
£48,668. The residuals yielded £13,661; and miscellaneous rents pro- 
duced £57. The total receipts were £62,386. On the manufacture of gas 
asum of £39,091 was competed (£26,903 being for coal) ; distribution cost 
£3437 ; management, £3036 ; public lighting, rents, and sundry expenses 
making up a grand total of £48,918. The balance (carried to the profit and 
loss account) is £13,468 ; and the amount available for division is £17,231. 
Out of this the Directors recommend the declaration of dividends at the 
rates of 6, 7, and 10 per cent. per annum on the several classes of the Com- 
pany’s stock; for which purpose £12,827 4s. 2d. will be required. The 
total receipts on capital account (a sum of £11,808 was received in the 
half year) at the close of the past year amounted to £364,310, of which 
£335,623 had been expended—£3802 in the six months covered by the 
report; leaving an available balance of £28,687. The works (under the 
management of Mr. Charles Gandon, M. Inst. C.E.) carbonized 37,766 
tons of coal and cannel; and 373,318,000 cubic feet of gas were made, and 
341,417,800 cubic feet sold. The residuals produced were: Coke, 453,192 
ewts, (each about equal to a sack); breeze, 2543 yards; tar, 357,906 
gallons, of which 117,285 were used on the works ; and ammoniacal liquor, 
755,320 gallons, From the liquor made and in store, 246} tons of sulphate 
were produced; leaving 172,935 gallons in store at the end of the year. 
The Company’s reserve, insurance, and contingent funds amount respec- 
tively to £40,000, £50,000, and £11,477 16s. 8d., all of which are invested in 
Government stock. 








SHEPPY GAS COMPANY 

In the report of the Directors of this Company to be submitted to the 
shareholders at their annual general meeting to-morrow, they state that 
in the past twelve months there was a further increase in the quantity of 
gas sent out, and that the working was satisfactory, although residuals 
continued to fetch a low price. Reference is made to the reduction in 
¥ recently announced by the Directors—viz., to 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic 
eet, less 5d. discount for prompt payment, or 3s, 3d. per 1000 cubic feet 
net—to take effect from the 3lst inst.; and then come the following 
remarks :—“ The most serious objection to the use of gas, as the ordinary 
domestic light, amongst a large proportion of the inhabitants of Sheerness, 
depending on weekly incomes, has always been the inconvenience of 
having to pay for the gas consumed in one amount at the end of three 
months. To effectually dispose of this objection, a system is in course of 
arrangement, for receiving weekly payments for gas, in cases where this 
mode of payment may be preferred. This convenience, worked in con- 
nection with the provision of gas-fittings complete at a small rent, it is 
thought by the Directors should induce a very considerable increase in 
the number of consumers of gas in preference to any other method of 
lighting.” The profits available for distribution enable the Directors to 
recommend the declaration of the full authorized dividends on each class 
of shares for the second half of 1887. With the interim dividends paid 
in September last, these will be respectively 4, 7, and 10 per cent. per 
annum. The works, under the supervision of Mr. A. W. Marks, the 
Secretary, have been maintained in a thoroughly efficient condition. 





AxoTHER DisappEARANCE or A Gas Manacer.—Mr. W. Rampling, 
Manager of the Wimborne Gas Company, has mysteriously disappeared ; 
and it is stated that his defalcations amount to £400. A warrant has been 
issued for his arrest. In the meantime the Company have seized his house- 
hold goods, and they have been sold by public auction. A circular has been 
issued calling a meeting of the shareholders of the Company, and stating 
that no balance-sheet will be submitted. 

‘Tue Scarcrry or WaTER IN LivERPOoL.—The Water Committee of the 

iverpool Corporation have concluded negotiations with the Water Com- 
mittee of the St. Helens Corporation for a auxiliary supply of water for 
the city, from their wells on loonie and Kirkby—a million gallons a day 
from the former, and about double this quantity from the latter source. 
Steps are also being taken to obtain permission to sink a well at Bellevale, 


. 


in the Gateacre Valley, the property of the Widnes Corporation. 





BRISTOL UNITED GAS COMPANY. 

The Half- Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Wed- 
nesday—Mr. J. Couruurst in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. V. Green) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the report and accounts, of which an abstractappeared in the 
Journal for the 6th inst., were presented. 

The CHarRrMaN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
he would draw the shareholders’ attention to two or three points therein. 
They would notice that there was a balance of £3395 10s. to go to the 
current half-year’s account, which, of course, was very favourable. For 
some time they had been obliged to draw from the reserve fund in order 
to pay the usual dividend of 10 per cent. The shareholders would also 
remember that their late Chairman (Mr. W. Spark) expressed a very con- 
fident opinion that in the course of events their sale of gas would 
increase, so that they would not require any further drain upon the 
reserve fund. This had now taken place ; and they found that the increase 
in the make during the past half year, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1886, was 25,166,000 cubic feet. This gave them an addition to the 
revenue account of £2031, or nearly 3 per cent. on the gross amount, The 
extra consumption of coal for the increased make of gas amounted to 
2198 tons; but, owing to the economy displayed in the working of the 
undertaking, they had only expended in respect of this increased output 
of gas an additional £819 17s. 5d. When compared with the corresponding 
period of 1886, this was certainly a favourable feature in the accounts; 
and beyond this there was a rise of £1213 with regard to the residuals. 
This did not result from a greater make of coke, but from increased sales, 
which were mainly due to the activity and energy displayed in the finding 
of fresh markets, and by noticing the difference of price in those markets. 
There was a great advantage in getting rid of their coke a in the 
season, because it saved them the expense of storeage; therefore, the 
more they could carry out the principle of selling their coke as it was 
made, the better would it be for the Company. With regard to the 
remainder of the residuals, the increase amounted on the half year to 
£1387; and the sale of liquor produced £428 more than before. There 
was a deficiency of £328 in the results of the sale of tar; but having 
regard to the new modes of disposal about to be adopted, there was no 
doubt the Company would largely benefit. There was another point to 
which, perhaps, the shareholders would expect him to make some allusion, 
and that was with regard to the departure contemplated by the Directors 
of selling and letting out on hire gas cooking-stoves and other appliances. 
This, it was confidently expected, would lead to an increase in the sale of 
gas; and the Directors believed that if the public knew of the great ad- 
vantage to be derived from the use of gas for cooking and other domestic 
purposes, they would adopt these stoves. It was proposed to have a room 
permanently set apart at the offices, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
utility and real economy shown in the latest gas cooking-stoves for 
domestic use. They were about to have, in the month of May, an exhibi- 
tion similar to the one previously held at the Drill Hall; believing that 
the more these things were brought prominently before the public, the 
more likely was it that their advantages would be speedily recognized. He 
concluded by expressing the regret felt by the Directors at the loss of 
their late Chairman, who was a valuable colleague, and a willing worker 
in the shareholders’ interests. 

Mr. S. Jones seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

It was then agreed that the dividend for the half year ending Dec. 31 
last should be at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 

The CuarrMan next proposed the re-election of the retiring Directors 
(Mr. R. W. Giles, Dr. Highett, and Mr. S. Jones). 

Sir J. Weston having seconded the proposition, 

Mr. Gites asked permission to make a few remarks before the resolution 
was put. He said that no differences of policy had arisen since he had 
joined the Board. There was nothing wanted now but labour and per- 
severance to reconstruct the Company, which wasa thing urgently needed. 
Personally, he could not claim any share of the credit arising from the 
considerable improvements shown in the present accounts; this being 
due entirely to the zeal and energy of the Secretary. He was quite at one 
with the other members of the Board in the effort to popularize gas, and 
to demonstrate the many domestic uses to which it could be put. He 
believed the result of this would not only be an increase in the consump- 
tion, but a material reduction in the cost of manufacture. 

The motion having been carried, 

Mr. Jones and Dr. Hicuetr acknowledged their re-election. 

The retiring Auditor (Mr. Wilberforce Tribe) was then re-elected. 

The CuarrMan said he was exceedingly pleased at the manner in which 
the excellent services of the Secretary had been alluded to. The Board 
had recommended that an increase of salary should be granted him. 

A motion was accordingly submitted that the salary of Mr. James V. 
Green be increased by £100 per annum as from January last. 

This having been unanimously carried, and suitably acknowledged by 
the Secretary, a vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the meeting. 





FraupuLENT Consumption or Gas.—At the Hull Police Court last 
Thursday, Mr. J. Bardsley, an atrated water manufacturer, was convicted 
ina —— of £5 and costs for connecting a pipe on his premises with the 
supply-pipe of the British Gaslight Company, without their consent. 


THe WaTER Question aT Brtston.—Mr. A. C. M. Thompson, the Arbi- 
trator in the case between the Wolverhampton Corporation and the 
Bilston Township Commissioners, has just given his award. The point 
in dispute was the price which Bilston should pay to the Wolverhampton 
Corporation for water. The town had formerly been supplied at the rate 
of 5d. per 1000 gallons; but it was attempted on the part of the Corpora- 
tion to increase this charge to 6d., while the Commissioners desired to 
reduce it to 4d. The Arbitrators award is that for a term of 21 years, 
from the 2ist of May last, the township shall continue to be supplied at 
5d. per 1000 gallons. He directs that the parties shall bear their own 
costs of the reference, and pay one-half the costs of the award. 


Tue DisPUTE BETWEEN THE WORCESTER CORPORATION AND THE Gas Com- 
pany.—The following appeared in the Worcester Chronicle last Saturday :— 
“ The dispute between the Worcester Town Counciland the Gas Compan 
respecting the contract for lighting the public lamps can now, it is hoped, 
be considered settled. We understand the Directors of the Company held 
a meeting on Friday, at which they were informed of the terms agreed 
upon at the conference on the previous day between their representatives 
and the Corporation Sub-Committee. These terms were approved by the 
Directors; and when the matter has been brought before the Town 
Council, there will no doubt be an end of the controversy which has lasted 
solong. The effect of the compromise adopted is that the Corporation 
abandon the clause formally delegating their powers to the Watch Com- 
mittee ; and the Company consent to the insertion in the contract of the 
provision of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, relating to tests. Under this 

rovision, the Corporation will appoint an independent examiner, who will 
ave power to make tests on an apparatus provided by the Company, whose 
representative will be entitled to be present.” 
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SMETHWICK LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 

At the last Meeting of the Smethwick Local Board, the Gas Committee 
presented the report and statement of accounts for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1887. These showed that the total amount borrowed up to that period was 
£162,089 ; loans amounting to £3971 had been repaid, leaving £158,118 
outstanding. The expenditure up to Dec. 31, 1886, was £161,418, and since 
that date there had been spent on new mains and service-pipes, new 
meters, &c., £457; making the total expenditure at the close of last year 
£161,875. The total receipts for the year amounted to £20,640, of which 
£16,620 was for gas, and £3994 for residual products, and £26 for fittings. 
The manufacture of gas and the cost of distribution and lighting and 
repairing of the public lamps, &c., amounted to £12,821; leaving a balance 
of £7819 to be carried to the profit and loss account. In the previous year 
the total receipts amounted to £19,408 ; and the expenditure, £12,560; the 
balance being £6848. The interest on loans paid and accrued to Dec. 31, 
1887, amounted to £6530. The total quantity of gas sold, exclusive of 
public lighting, was 111,815,100 cubic feet; and the year’s working showed 
a net profit of £48 17s. 8d. Mr.'T. Keen moved the adoption of the report ; 
and in doing so remarked that he was pleased to find there was a profit, 
although it was a small one. However, he hoped that another year the 
Committee would be able to present a more favourable balance-sheet. He 
pointed out that the accounts manifested a somewhat encouraging im- 
provement over those of the previous year. The quantity of gas sold was 
125,642,700 cubic feet, against 123,212,100 cubic feet in 1886; showing an 
increase of 2,430,600 feet. The residuals had realized £309 more than in 
the preceding year; coke and ammoniacul liquor displaying an improving 
tendency. The cost of manufacture had increased by £424; this being 
chiefly owing to the repairs, fuel, and purifying accounts. The distribu- 
tion expenditure had decreased by £112. There was an increase of £1231 in 
the receipts for the year, as compared with the previous year. The total 
expenditure was £260 more than in 1886. The gross profit on the year’s 
working was £7819, against £6848 in the preceding year. Out of this the 
had to provide £6530 the interest on loans, and £1240 for the sinking fund. 
The net profit of the year was, as stated, £48 17s. 8d., which would reduce 
the adverse balance of £732 15s. 2d. brought from 1886, After a brief dis- 
cussion, the report was adopted. 





THE EDINBURGH TOWN COUNCIL AND THE 
GAS-WORKS TRANSFER. 

At the Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council last Tuesday—the Lord 
Provost (Sir T. Clark) presiding—the gas-works purchase question was 
again under discussion. On the minutes of the Council meeting on the 
6th inst. (see wnte, p. 479) coming up for confirmation, Mr. Smith Clark 
moved the disapproval of the portion relating to the taking of a plébiscite 
on the gas-works purchase question. Mr. Colston, rising to order, held 
that such a proceeding was altogether irregular. The motion for a plébis- 
cite had, he said, been voted upon and rejected, and it could not be brought 
there again except through the usual channel by notice of motion. Mr. 
Smith Clark quoted from the Standing Orders to show that on the first 
or second reading of the minutes, a member might move the disap- 
proval of any portion that he might specify. The Lord Provost having 
ruled that the amendment was competent, Mr. Smith Clark proceeded to 
submit it. He said that there was a growing opinion among all classes 
that the ratepayers should be consulted on the question. The view was 
that it was not within the constitutional right of the Council to spend a 
million of the ratepayers’ money in the face of such an indication 
of hostile feeling as was shown by the petition against the action of 
the Council which contained 20,400 signatures. Mr. Brown, in second- 
ing the amendment, urged that the ratepayers had not {had the oppor- 
tunity they desired of expressing themselves on the proposals. After 
some discussion, which ran very much on the old lines, the amend- 
ment was rejected by 22 votes to9. Mr. Steel next moved the disapproval 
of that portion of the minutes confirming the offer made to the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company for the purchase of their undertaking, and remit- 
ting it to the Lord Provost’s Committee with power to prosecute the Gas 
Bill in Parliament. He said he did not consider that any good purpose 
could be served by sending a deputation to London in connection with the 
Gas Bill. The Leith Company had refused the offer made to them; but 
he believed they would be willing to refer the matter to arbitration. In 
these days, when the electric light and oil were occupying such an im- 
portant position as illuminants, he asked the Council to pause in the 
step proposed to be taken. Mr. Smith Clark seconded the amendment. 
Dean of Guild Gowans pointed out that other large cities, such as Glasgow 
and Dundee, were not affected by the electric light scare, but were going 
in for extensions of their gas-works. Mr. Ritchie said he understood that 
if the Leith Company refused the offer of the Corporation, their proposed 
bargain was at anend. Bailie Cranston said this was the view taken by 
the Committee. They had offered the Leith Company a better bargain 
than had been made with the Edinburgh Company, and if they did not 
take it they could leave it alone. Mr. Colston said the Corporation were 
bound by their agreement with the Edinburgh Company to promote the 
Gas Bill in Parliament. As the Leith Company would not say on what 
terms they would agree to sell, the Corporation had to show that they had 
made a proper offer ; and with this view they were forced to go to London. 
The amendment was lost by 24 votes to6. Mr. Smith Clark afterwards 
proposed the following motion :—‘‘ The Corporations having done all in 
their power to effect an saresment for the purchase of the undertaking of 
the Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Company, but without success, it is 
resolved that the Corporation’s Bill should not be further proceeded with 
this session, and that the Town Clerk be instructed to withdraw the Bill 
forthwith.” In support of his motion he said it was an entire misconstruc- 
tion of the import of the agreement to say they were bound to go to Par- 
liament, although their offer to the Leith Company had not been accepted. 
Mr. Brown, in seconding the motion, said they should now take advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered for breaking from the agreement. Mr. 
Colston, in moving the previous question, said they had been advised by 
their Parliamentary Solicitor that they could not draw back from the 
agreement. The motion was rejected by 18to6. Mr. Steel next moved, 
and Mr. Macpherson seconded, the following motion, of which they had 
given previous notice :— Seeing the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company 
have refused to accept the offer made by the Sub-Committee of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Corporations, that it be an instruction by the Edinburgh 
Corporation that in any future proposal to purchase the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Company’s undertaking, the price shall not materially exceed 
the sum of 7d. per 1000 feet of gas sold; being the amount agreed to be 
paid to the Edinburgh Gas Company.” Mr. Colston moved the previous 
question ; and, on a division, Mr, Steel’s motion was rejected by 17 to 8. 





Tue Price or Gas aT Matvern Linx.—At a meeting of the ratepayers 
of Malvern Link held last Thursday, resolutions were passed condemning 
tae high price charged by the Gas Company for the gas supplied in the 
district, both to private consumers and for the public lighting, and calling 
upon the Local Board to take some steps to obtain a reduction. 





WIGAN CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tae EXTENSION oF THE Gas-WorKS.—DISCHARGE OF DEBENTURE Srocx, 

On Wednesday, the 7th inst.,as briefly reported in the Journar last 
week, Mr. T. Coprineton, C.E., and Mr. E. P. Burp, two of the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at Wigan in respect of 
an application by the Corporation to borrow £15,000 for the gas under. 
taking, and also to re-borrow for the purpose of discharging debenture 
stock. Among those present were the Mayor (Mr. T. Stuart), the Town 
Clerk (Mr. R. Darlington), the Borough Treasurer (Mr. W. T. Wanklyn), 
and the Gas Manager (Mr. J. Timmins). 

The Town CLERK stated that the borough of Wigan purchased the 
works of the old Wigan Gas Company for £140,000. At that time the 
make of gas was 140,000 million cubic feet, whilst it was now 235 millions; 
showing that during a period of 14 years the increase had been nearly 
double. The Corporation not only supplied the borough of Wigan, but 
also seven neighbouring Local Board districts. The customers num. 
bered 5329; and the population they supplied was over 100,000. Up to 
March 25, 1887, when the last accounts were audited, the expenditure on 
capital account for gas had been £260,903 7s. 4d.; and since then a fur. 
ther sum of £7061 0s. 9d. had been laid out up to the 3lst of January last 
—making a total expenditure of £267,964 8s.4d. The Corporation, under 
their Acts of 1874 and 1880, borrowed £207,500; and under a Provisional 
Order granted in 1880, they were empowered to borrow £42,000 more. The 
old Company had a reserve fund of £5615 14s. 4d., which the Corporation 
took over with the works, and this sum they applied to the new works; 
so that altogether they had power to borrow £255,615 14s. 4d. This might 
be said to be their available assets for the gas undertaking. He had with 
him a statement showing that they had exceeded their borrowing powers 
by £12,848 13s. 9d., and that there were unpaid accounts amounting to 
£1003 3s. 6d.; leaving the sum of £13,357 17s. 3d. for work they had to 
carry out. They had not quite finished their new works ; and the follow. 
ing expenditure would be necessary to complete them :—Covering for tar 
and liquor well, £1000; new retort-house and completing the same and 
sundry railway connections, £648 2s. 9d—total, £1648 2s. 9d. It was per. 
haps desirable that he should briefly state how this extra expenditure had 
arisen. The last inquiry of the Local Government Board was held on 
March 26, 1885, at which time there had been expended on capital account 
in respect of the gas undertaking up to Jan. 1, 1885, £213,714 11s. 8d., and 
sanction to borrow had been given for £207,500; leaving £6214 11s. 8d. to 
be provided for. Since Jan. 1, 1885, there had been expended on gas- 
works capital account up to Jan. 31, 1888, £54,249 16s. 5d.— making a total 
of £60,464 8s. 1d., less the reserve fund of the old Company, £5615 14s. 4d. 
—£54,848 13s. 9d. In the excess of expenditure was included a sum of 
£178 15s. 2d., the cost of the Gas Investigation Committee. 

Mr. CoprincTon : I should like to have a comparative statement. What 
are the expenses of the Gas Investigation Committee ? : 

The Mayor: They are not the personal expenses of the Committee, but 
expenses which have been incurred in obtaining the evidence of experts. 

The Town CLERK said he had endeavoured to obtain, with the assist- 
ance of the Borough Treasurer and the Gas Engineer, particulars as to 
how this excess of expenditure had arisen; and he might say that it 
had been put down to the following items :—Retort-house, actual cost, 
£21,546 5s. 1d.; estimated, £18,480—excess, £3066 5s. 1d. Washers and 
purifiers, actual cost, £2471 16s. 4d.; estimated cost, £2300—excess, 
£178 16s. 4d. Gasholder and connections, actual cost, £18,876 16s. 54. ; 
estimated cost, £18,000—excess, £876. Miscellaneous expenditure in lay- 
ing out roads, railway sidings, gas-mains, inlet and outlet, and connec- 
tions and fence wall, £5067 lis. 8d. Land, £6280 6s. 10d. This made 4 
total of £15,469 16s. 5d. Deducting errors of account in Holt’s time in 
revenue, £2371 11s, 11d., there remained £13,098 4s. 6d. The former Gas 
Manager (Mr. J. G. Hawkins) did not appear to have considered the 
extra cost necessary to connect the works together, the laying out of the 
works, railway sidings, &c. These added together made a considerable 
item. The general expenditure might be put down as follows :—Lands, 
£6280 6s. 11d; retort-house, £21,546 5s. 1d.; mains, hydraulics, &., 
£2211 7s. 10d. ; service-pipes, £456 14s. 2d. ; meters, £629 4s. 1d.; purifiers, 
£2478 16s. 4d. ; tank, £9672 12s. ; walls, £599 15s. 7d. ; sidings, £493 17s. 4d.; 
plant, £66 17s. 5d.; crane, £66 10s. ; photometer appliances, £25 2s. 9d ; tar 
main and boiler, £144 14s. 4d.; governor-house, £22 10s. ; expenses of In- 
vestigation Committee and stationery, £220 18s. 2d.—total, £54,071 3s. 3d. 
Looking at the magnitude of the works, and the fact that in the previous 
estimate no miscellaneous charges were provided for, he hoped the 
Inspectors would think the work had at all events been economically 
executed. The Town Clerk went on to refer to the work of the 
Investigation Committee which was appointed after the discharge of Mr. 
Hawkins, on account of his connection with the Salford scandal, and 
because of the general impression at that time that there might have been 
some malversation. The Committee had not confined itself to any 
specific department; they had gone through every department, whether 
Mr. Hawkins had been connected with it or not. The first matter was a 
personal one, affecting two members of the Town Council; and upon this 
they did not give any opinion—they merely stated the facts. Then they 
went into the gas question. What they did in the first instance was to 
employ Mr. W. B. Johnson to report on the retort-house. The work had 
been carried out by Mr. Winnard, one of their best contractors; end Mr. 
Johnson, in his report, did not seem to find any fault with the execution 
of the work. The report confined itself to two questions—one being that 
of measuring. The work when measured up was shown to be much more 
than the measurement; and Mr. Johnson contended that the contractor 
must take a lump sum, and that he could not allow him the value of the 
work according to his prices. The contractor met this by saying: “The 
retort-house built was not the one I contracted to build—the retort-house 
I contracted to build was of smaller dimensions?” and he (the Town 
Clerk) was bound to say that the house contained more retcrt-beds than 
was originally fixed. This matter was still before the Committee. The 
second question was one of measurement, and as to the schedule of 

rices; and upon this the Committee differed with the contractor. 

he Investigation Committee, having found all the facts, made 
their report and terminated their duties. Then the Council appointed 
another Committee to deal with the contracts; and this Com- 
mittee was now sitting, and had appointed Mr. Taylor, of Manchester, 
as an independent measurer, to £ through the measurements. Mr. 
R. Thompson was also appointed to report on the ironwork in the 
new retort-house; and he had made his report. The Committee had had 
several meetings; and ultimately the accounts were settled, and had now 
been disposed of, and there was nothing remaining. There was a question 
with regard to the tank; and the Committee contended that they had 
some claim against the contractors. This matter was now being investl- 
gated, and what might be the result he could not say; but the Committee 
thought Messrs. Holme and King had been overpaid. The Committee 
said in their report: “The Committee consider that the contract of the 
gas-works was loose and irregular, and that with regard to the new works 
no adequate supervision was exercised. Important variations from the 
original plans and specifications have taken place ; and very little check 
appears to have been kept upon the materials supplied or the workman- 
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ship performed.” This was the only report. They might take it that, 
with regard to the execution of the works and the amounts paid, he was 
there that day to say that, with the exception of the wall and the holder, 
the work had been very well designed and laid out; and he did not think 
the Corporation had any reason to me paar that poe, had not had full 
value. They might disabuse their minds as to any malversation as to any 
of the contracts. 5 

Mr. Burp said according to their estimate they would only have £1648 
for future extensions. He thought this was a very short-sighted policy. 

The Town CLERK said there was another point. They were paying for 
the retorts out of revenue. 

Mr. Burp remarked that at Burnley they had made three applications in 
three years; and he advised them to go in for larger powers, and save the 
trouble of repeated applications for Provisional Orders. 

The Town CLERK said the members of the Town Council were anxious 
to keep down the capital of the gas-works as much as possible. The 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, however, thought it would be advisable 
to apply for £20,000 instead of £15,000. 

Mr. Burp said he would strongly advise the Council to pass a resolution 
making the —— wider than it was at present. 

Mr. W. B. Jounson said he wished to call the attention of the Inspec- 
tors to the fact that the new retort-house was only a replacement. The 
present house, although the estimate had been so much exceeded, was 
100 feet less than was originally intended. 

Mr. CoprineTon : I think that is not » matter for me. 
1885. 
Mr. Jounson contended that there was no necessity for the house. 

Mr. W. 7. Wanklyn proved the accounts ; and, in answer to a question, 
said the profits on the gas undertaking from January 1885, to March, 1886, 
were about £800 to £900. There was a profit last year; and he felt sure 
that in the closing year there would be one also. 

Mr. J. Timmins said he succeeded Mr. Hawkins in March last year. 
The make of gas was an increasing one; it being at the present time about 
935 million cubic feet. The increase last year was 3 millions. 

The Town CLERK said the next application was to empower them to re- 
borrow for the purpose of discharging debenture stock. The Corpora- 
tion obtained power under their Act of Parliament to issue debenture 
stock; and the first money raised was for the purpose of purchasing 
the gas-works. In issuing this stock provision was made for its re- 
demption by drawings. The condition of the stock was: For gas pur- 
poses, £131,515 9s. 4d. at 44 per cent, £35,740 at 4 per cent., and £10,100 at 
33 per cent.—total, £177,085 9s. 4d. For other purposes, £28,924 10s. 6d. 
at 44 per cent., £33,433 16s. at 4 per cent., £260 at 3°9 per cent., £1000 at 
8f per cent., £17,120 at 33 per cent., and £250 at 34 per cent.—total 
£131,058. The Corporation had power, by means of the drawings, to 
cancel 1-60th of the total for gas purposes. It was evident they had not the 
means, out of their sinking fund, to pay for the redemption of these 
loans; and what they asked the Local Government Board to do was 
to give them power, if their sinking fund was deficient, to make it up 
by re-borrowing. They had had to pay 42 per cent. for the money bor- 
rowed on gas. But now they could get it at 1 per cent. less; so that 
they effected that saving on the money redeemed. The amount of the 
sinking fund, at 34 per cent., required to pay the gas debentures in 52 
years was £1243 18s.; and to repay the debentures for other purposes 
in 72 years, £420 13s. It was really only a temporary power to enable 
the Corporation to tide over the difficulty ; and their object was to borrow 
ata less rate of interest than formerly. 

Other matters were then gone into, and the inquiry closed. 


It was settled in 





THE USE OF OIL FOR PUBLIC LIGHTING IN KENT. 

The lighting of the public streets of Northfleet by oil is not, it appears, 
effecting the cy age | claimed for it. It has been stated again and again 
that the saving in oil over gas amounts to from £10 to £60 per annum. 
That the lower sum is about the mark will be apparent by a study of the 
following figures :—The tender for lighting the public thoroughfares with 
oil is £630 for 15 months; that of the Gravesend Gas Company is £3 0s. 4d. 
per lamp for a year, leaving out April, May, and June. The Directors of 
the Gas Company state that the cost of lighting for these three months 
would only amount to 12s. 6d. a lamp. Therefore the total cost of 
lighting Northfleet by gas for the 15 months would be £3 12s. 6d. per 
lamp; making a total of £554 12s, 6d. To this must be added the expense 
of lighting, cleaning, &c., which the Gas Company would do for 30s. per 
week, or £97 10s. for the 15 months. The aggregate total for gas lighting 
is therefore £652 2s. 6d., or a saving in oil over gas of £22 2s. 6d. for 15 
months, or £17 14s, for a year. When the inferior illuminating power of 
the oil is taken into consideration, it appears strange that any local autho- 
rities are willing to take so retrogressive a step as to adopt this system of 
lighting. The members of the Northfleet Local Board could not have 
poses | examined the figures, or they would never have given up gas and 
resorted to a dingy oil-light for the sake of saving such a trifling sum as 
£17, which cannot possibly make any appreciable difference to the rate- 
payers’ pockets, while it certainly detracts from their comfort. 

The Beckenham Local Board are experimenting with oil lighting, which, 
according to the Surveyor, has had satisfactory results up to the present. 
As to the cost of the lighting, it is noticeable that the same story has 
been told to the Beckenham Board that was furnished to the Dartford 
Board, who were led to take up the question of oil lighting on the under- 
standing that they could have it satisfactorily carried out ata cost of about 

2 10s. _ lamp per annum. The Surveyor has been impressing upon 
the Beckenham Board that as they have 500 lamps, and pay £3 14s. per 


lamp to the Bromley Gas Company, and £3 0s. 10d. ) lamp to the 
22 


Crystal Palace District Gas Company, oil lighting at 10s. per lamp 
would effect a considerable saving. Of this there could be no doubt; 
providin , of course, that they can get oil equal to gas at such a price. 
ten, about a week ago, the Dartford Local Board opened the tenders 
or the public lighting of their district, they found, much to their surprise, 
that instead of the oil being a cheaper method of lighting, it actually cost 
— than they swe Fagus for gas of the same lighting power. Perhaps 
the Beckenham Board are fated to have a similar experience. 





Tue Norruern Coat Trape.—During the past few days the northern 
Coal trade has been seriously interrup in many of its branches by the 
Prolonged snowstorm. Shipment of coals has been greatly interfered 
With ; and many contracts have been shortly supplied. But the difficulty 
is now overcome; and the collieries are working more fully to make up 
tebcieucies. With a good supply of tonnage, there are now large quanti- 

eg being sent off; and the outlook forthe trade is momentarily brighter. 
' - collieries are asking more for best steam coal ; but, in general, 7s. 3d. 
is the current price. Gas coal is in fair demand for the season; and the 
pe requirements are becoming larger, though a few weeks are expected 
he elapse before any great ——_ is sent to the Baltic. House coal 

‘Ow tends lower in price; but for manufacturing coal the demand is 
oe 6a For coke for blast-furnace uses, there is a fair price paid—from 

- Od. to 10s. at the coke-ovens ; and coke for export sells even better. 





THE NUNEATON GAS COMPANY’S RATING APPEAL. 

Our readers will remember that a few months ago we reported the pro- 
ceedings on the appeal by the Nuneaton Gas Company against the rating 
of their works, as settled by the Assessment Committee of the Nuneaton 
Union. The gross assessment, after appeal to the Committee, was £1015; 
the net rateable value, £816. This the Company regarded as excessive, and 
beyond the value of the property. In support of their contention, Mr. W. 
Marshall, of London, was called, and put in his valuation of the works— 
£416 ; against which Mr. Mason (of the firm of Hedley, Mason, and Hedley) 
submitted theirs, which made the value of the Company's property in 
Nuneaton parish £939. In the result the Warwickshire Justices (before 
whom the case came) reduced the amount to £655. Messrs. Hedley have 
— reported to the Assessment Committee on the whole matter, as 

ollows :— 

The basis usually adopted in assessing gas undertakings was laid down 
about the year 1866, at the Middlesex Sessions, in the Phoenix gas case; 
the judgment of the Sessions being afterwards examined, as to points of 
law, in the Court of Queen’s Bench. This basis is as follows :—The net 
profits of the undertaking in the year preceding the making of the rate are 
ascertained from the balance-sheets. From these the profits earned by the 
eg (as distinguished from the real) property of the Company are de- 

ucted for tenant’s interest, profit, &c.; and the balance, less anything 
beyond the expenditure upon maintenance and renewal, required for the 
statutable allowances is the rateable value. In the Phoenix case the Court 
allowed the tenant 174 per cent. upon the tenant’s capital or personal pro- 
perty ; and since then Courts of Quarter Sessions generally, if not invari- 
ably, make this allowance, although the percentage to be allowed is entirely 
within their discretion. It is certainly unreasonable that where the whole 
capital employed is earning 7 and 8 per cent., the landlord is awarded a rent 
from 44 to 54 per cent. upon the money invested in gas-producing plant, 
while the tenant, who finds the meters for measuring the gas, is allowed 
174 per cent. upon their value. 

There can be little doubt that this basis is unduly favourable 
for gas undertakings; and the rent at which the Nuneaton Gas- 
Works were let on a ten years’ lease in 1876 shows this conclusively. This 
rent was £1100; and as the tenants undertook the repairs and to pay for 
dilapidations, the rent was the rateable value, not the gross estimated 
rental. Probably the market for residual products was in a better state in 
1876 than now; but we have little doubt the undertaking could easily be 
let now at £900 a year, and not at £687 as found by the Sessions. 

Shortly after being appointed by you to make the valuation, we adopted 
our usual course, and wrote to the Secretary, asking for copies of the 
printed accounts for the past three years. Mr. Bland replied that the 
Company had only been in occupation for a year; that the accounts for 
the year were not then printed ; and that he would forward a copy as soon 
as possible, which he afterwards did. 

he form in which gas accounts are set out under the Gas- Works Clauses 
Act does not give all the information necessary for valuing them ; and gas 
companies have the option of giving or refusing to give this additional 
information. In many cases gas companies only give this information on 
condition that we supply them with a copy of our valuation when com- 
leted. When asked, we always agree to this condition ; and the result 
as been that we have not had a single appeal at Sessions with a gas com- 
pany until this one. When we were first at Nuneaton, we saw Mr. Bland, 
and told him that we should be prepared, if he gave us the information we 
required, to adopt this course with him ; and we accordingly sent him in 
August a copy of our valuation “ pe and without prejudice.” He 
wrote thanking us for the copy, and pointed out that the Auditors’ fees 
for the future would be £15 15s., and not £4 4s., as in the past, and asking 
why some other allowances were not made. We replied fully to his letter, 
and heard nothing more from him until we attended your meeting on the 
5th of September last. We then ascertained that our valuation ote the 
Company a reduction of nearly £100 rateable value; and as Mr. Bland put 
no valuation before you, and only asked for the amount of our valuation, 
our only possible course was to advise you to adopt the figures sent to Mr. 
Bland, amended by increasing the Auditors’ fees. Mr. Bland then had the 
details of our valuation for several weeks, and every opportunity of prepar- 
ing a counter set of figures to put before you if his Directors were not 
satisfied, but he did not do so; and for this reason the Court very properly 
departed from the usual course as to ordering the respondents to pay costs 
when the rate is reduced. 

So far as we know, the Gas Company made no attempt, after your meet- 
ing to settle the points of difference —— but gave notice of appeal to 
Quarter Sessions ; and your only course under the circumstances was to 
defend the appeal. Had the Company approached you, we have no doubt 
their assessment could have been settled within a few pounds of the 
amount awarded by the Sessions, without the expense of the appeal. The 
hearing of the appeal should have occupied two days; but owing to the 
Chairman having to sit at Birmingham on the following day, it was neces- 
sary to compress it into one day. This was a great disadvantage to us, as 
the cross-examination of the Company’s witnesses had to be cut short on 
many points; and the late hour at which our Mr. Mason went into the 
witness-box prevented his evidence being given as fully as was desirable. 

The Court did not give the calculation by which their award was made ; 
but, from the evidence, we can estimate some of the points on which our 
valuation was reduced. The Company’s accounts are not quite in con- 
formity with the Gas-Works Clauses Acts—the “sundries at works” being 
included with the “ maintenance of works.” This item, from the evidence 
of Mr. Marshall, was £62. Rents paid, asa rule, are not proper items of 
deduction; but it also came’out in evidence that the Company paid £15, 
the rent of their Manager’s house, and also £5 to Mr. Bland for rent of 
office. These rents are proper deductions, and could not be disputed. 

We have revised our valuation, after considering the additional informa- 
tion elicited at the appeal; and the rateable value in the two parishes we 
consider should be £728, instead of £687 as awarded by the Court, and 
instead of £816 as first estimated by us, and about £400 as put forward by 
the appellants. We do not think you have much reason to be dissatisfied 
by the award. Your only grounds for dissatisfaction are that the Directors 
of the Gas Company have put your union to the costs of the appeal, when 
the whole matter could have been settled amicably if they had chosen. 


The publication of the foregoing report in a local paper elicited the fol” 
lowing reply from the Chairman of the Nuneaton Gas Company (Mr, T, 
Perkins Thiffe) 

The report of Messrs. Hedley, Mason, and Hedley to the Nuneaton 
Assessment Committee is calculated to convey such a mistaken idea as to 
what took place in the above matter, that I must request you to allow me 
to make some comments thereon in reply. The object aimed at in this 
report is evidently, in the first place, to persuade the members of the 
Assessment Committee, and through them the ratepayers of Nuneaton, 
that they have no cause to be dissatisfied with the result of blindly fol- 
lowing the advice of their valuers, although it had cost them nearly £200, 
and a reduction in the assessment of £129; and, in the second place, to 
throw all the blame of the appeal to Quarter Sessions upon the Directors 
of the Gas Company. Upon the first point I need only say that if the 
members of the Assessment Committee are satisfied with the result, they 
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view the matter in a very different light to that in which it presents itself 
to the majority of the ratepayers. With regard to the second contention, 
I would point out some of the circumstances of the case, which will prove 
that the Company were not to blame. 

When the works were taken over from the late lessees at Lady-day, 
1886, the Directors found that the rateable value in Nuneaton stood at 
£880 ; but knowing that until they could produce their first year’s balance- 
sheet, it would be useless for them to appeal against this assessment, they 
waited until June last before doing so. The appeal was heard by the 
Assessment Committee in July; and the Directors were then informed that 
the case would be adjourned until September, in order that, in the mean- 
time, Messrs. Hedley, Mason, and Hedley might prepare their valuation. 
Previous to the September meeting, the Secretary of the Gas Company 
received from the valuers a copy of their valuation ; but the same being 
marked “ private,” he, being specially requested by them not to disclose 
to the Assessment Committee the fact of this document having been sent, 
treated same as confidential, and refrained from producing it at the trial, 
or allowing the Gas Company’s valuers to see it. It is, therefore, with 
great surprise that I notice in the report now published that this docu- 
ment is mentioned, and a quotation given from a private letter which was 
written by Mr. Bland in reply, and that the statement is also made that 
he only agreed to give certain information on condition that this valua- 
tion was sent to him, which is absolutely untrue. On appearing before 
the Committee, the Secretary was informed that they were prepared to 
reduce the amount in Nuneaton parish from £880 to £784. This being 
reported to the Directors, it was resolved to write to the Clerk of the 
Assessment Committee, informing him that the Directors were not 
satisfied with the amount of the reduction, and that they should, in the 
meantime, consider what further proceedings it would be necessary for 
them to take. To this letter no reply was received; and the Directors 
were therefore compelled either to pay the rate based upon what 
they considered an unjust assessment or give notice of appeal to 
Quarter Sessions. I am quite at a loss to understand what further 
attempts the Gas Company could have made to settle the matter, 
or how they could have again approached the Assessment Committee 
after hearing their final decision, based upon their valuers’ report. No 
doubt the Assessment Committee, after receiving the notice of the appeal, 
could have come to terms with the Company if they had intimated their 
willingness to reduce the assessment to within a few pounds of the amount 
fixed by the Court; but most probably the fact that the valuers were pre- 
pared to recommend them to adopt this course is as great a surprise to 
the members of the Assessment Committee as to the Gas Company. 

I would now call your attention to the great discrepancy which exists 
between the rateable values of this ged put forward at different 
times by Messrs. Hedley, Mason, an edley. The amount aren 

ainst was £880. The valuers in the first instance give £784 as the rate- 
able value; in the witness-box at Warwick, £939; but they now make the 
extraordinary confession that they were prepared to accept as the rateable 
value an amount within a few pounds of £655, which was the sum awarded 
by the Court. I understood these men were called in to value fairly and 
justly certain —— in the union; but what possible confidence can the 
ratepayers feel in valuers whose figures vary to such an extent as this, 
and who are prepared to recommend a reduction of about 30 per cent. 
from what they state on oath to be the proper rateable value. 

It would trespass too much upon your space for me to point out at 
any length the absurdities contained in the evidence given by Mr. Mason 
at the trial (such as the idea that a tenant would undertake the responsi- 
bilities of such works as these for the paltry sum of £265 per annum, 
which was considered by him sufficient not only for interest on the capital 
he would require to work the business, but also for his remuneration or 
profit, and to cover other contingencies), and the ridiculous notion that he 
could induce the Court to depart in this case from the practice which has 
been invariably followed for so many years by valuers of allowing 174 per 
cent. upon the tenant’s capital, and which he himself adopted on his first 
valuation. These and other points were probably noticed at the time by 
those who tock the trouble to study the report of the case; and would no 
doubt beget in them the feeling of dissatisfaction which the letter to the 
Committee has greatly intensified. 


LEICESTER CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
Haxr-YearRLy Reports oF THE Gas AND WaTER CoMMITTEES. 

At the Meeting of the Leicester Town Council on Tuesday last—the 
Mayor (Mr T. Wright) in the chair—the half-yearly reports of the Gas 
and Water Committees were presented. 

The Gas Committee reported that the accounts for the half-year 
ending Dec. 31 last showed a net profit of £12,858 3s. 8d., after paying the 
interest on the capital of the undertaking. Out of this sum there has 
been paid £2434, the half-year’s amount of the sinking fund; leaving a 
balance of £10,424 3s. 8d., which, added to the balance of a net profit 
(£9759 10s. 10d.) for the half year ending June 30, 1887, will make a total 
of £20,183 14s. 6d. to be applied to the district fund at the close of the 
current financial year (the 25th inst.), or from which the Council may 
set aside a sum to be applicable for the renewal of the works, under the 
authority of section 17 of the Leicester Corporation Act, 1884, The ac- 
counts include the result of the working of the residual products manufac- 
ture and the gas-fitting business. The net amount realized by the former 
is £5738 2s. 2d. With regard to the gas-fitting business, the half-year’s 
operations show a net profit of £563 8s. 1d. The Committee recommended 

at £5000 should be added tothe gas-works renewal fund established in 
1884, and the remainder of the net balance—£15,183 14s. 6d.—applied to 
the district fund, in accordance with the provisions of the local Act of 
1878. During the half year 44,627 tons of coal were carbonized. The 
quantity of gas made was 452,080,000 cubic feet, as against 440,360,000 
cubic feet in the corresponding half of the previous year ; being an increase 
of 11,720,000 cubic feet, or 2°66 per cent. The Committee reported that 
the new chemical works are welling in a most satisfactory manner. The 
whole of the tar and ammoniacal liquor produced at both works was dealt 
with at the new chemical works in the Aylestone Road during the past 
half year. Tar distilling was discontinued at the old works at Belgrave 
Gate at the end of June; and the buildings there have since been dis- 
mantled. The Committee also reported that the extension of the gas- 
works at the Aylestone Road station is being pushed forward (under the 
supervision of Mr. A. Colson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) Good progress has 
been made with the construction of the two gasholder tanks, commenced 
in Aprillast ; and the foundations for the new retort-house and two coke- 
loading docks have been completed. 

Alderman Woop, in moving the adoption of the financial part of the 
report, said it was extremely gratifying to be in a position to be able again 
to announce the growth of the profits arising from this department; and 
he then went on to explain at some length the causes which had led to 
so desirable a result being obtained. He also mentioned that the new 
works at Aylestone Road were progressing in a most satisfactory manner. 
Several contracts had been recently placed; and he thought the prospect 
for the coming year was better than it had been for some time past. 
There was a decided movement in the chemical market; and they were 











looking forward to better pricesin this direction. They also beli 

the trade of the country generally would improve, and the poe 
of gas increase. He added that the Gas Committee had under their po 
siderationa question which would interest the small consumers—yiz_ 
that of reducing the rent for small meters. The Council, he thought, 
would be recommended to apply in this direction any increase of profit 
during the coming year. ‘ 

Mr. LENNARD seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

It was then decided to place £5000 to the gas-works renewal fund. 

_ The Water Committee, in their report, stated that, after paying the 
interest on the capital of the undertaking, the net profit was £5637 138, 2d 

Out of this sum there had been paid £1961, being the half-year’s 
amount of the sinking fund; leaving a balance of £8676 13s, 94 

which, added to the balance of net profit (£3960 18s. 8d.) for the 
half year ending June 30, 1887, will make a total of £7637 11s. 10d. to be 
dealt with by the Council at the close of the current financial year (the 
25th inst.). The amount of the reserve fund of the water undertaking is 
now £2354 17s. 3d.; and the Committee recommended that £2645 2s, 9q 

part of the above-named balance, should be added to this fund, which wil] 
raise it to the maximum amount authorized by the Act of Parliament— 
viz., £5000—and that the balance of profit for the year (£4992 9s, 1d.) 
should be applied for the benefit of the district fund, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Local Act of 1878. The quantity of water delivered 
during the year 1887, within the limits of supply, was 1,154,500,65 gallons; 
and the average consumption per day per head of the population supplied 
was 19°44 gallons. This also included the quantity supplied for trade 
purposes. The number of houses on the books at the end of December was 
32,531; giving a population of 163,655—an increase at the rate of 5°26 per 
cent. per annum. 

Alderman WINTERTON moved the adoption of the part of the report 
relating to the estimates. He said the profits for the past year amounted 
to £7637, part of which had been paid into the sinking fund, a portion to 
the reserve fund of £5000 to meet emergencies, and in round figures they 
had placed £5000 to the credit of the general district rate. 

Mr. Coteman seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

Alderman WINTERTON moved the adoption of the remainder of the 
report. In doing so, he remarked that there were now in the two 
reservoirs about 320 million gallons; being equal to a three months’ 
supply, with a still further supply running in from day to day, so that 
any fear of a lack of water during the coming summer was, in his 
opinion, groundless. He was pleased to state also that great saving had 
been effected in the consumption. It was known that during the past 
year a waste of 6 to 8 gallons per head per day had taken place through 
defective joints, &c.; but nevertheless a saving all round had been 
effected. Their Water Engineers estimated the consumption at 24 
gallons per head per day, whereas last year the actual consumption was 
as follows :—First quarter, 22°53 gallons; second quarter, 21°02 gullons; 
third quarter, 19°54 gallons; last quarter, 17°58 gallons. For the present 
year the figures had been: January, 16°76 gallons; February, 18°20 
gallons; and March, 15°61 gallons. From this he argued that they need 
have no fear of a water famine, and that there was no necessity for 
undue haste in looking out for a further supply, as they would eventually 
have to do. With the reduction above referred to, the supply in hand 
was sufficient for an additional ——— of 66,000 persons; the water 
population at the present time only standing at 162,000. 

Mr. seconded the motion, which, after a short discussion, was 
carried. 


BOLTON CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
WatTeR AND Gas Works EXTENSIONS.—REDEMPTION OF ANNUITIES. 

On Thursday, the 8th inst., Mr. T. Coprineton, C.E., and Mr. E. P. 
Burp, two of the Local Government Board Inspectors, held an inquiry at 
Bolton into an application by the Corporation fora Provisional Order 
affecting several matters connected with the gas and water supply. Briefly 
stated, the object sought is to enable the Corporation to obtain additional 
land at Heaton for a new storeage reservoir and filter-beds; to improve 
the Entwisle reservoir, and to extend mains; to confirm an agreement 
with the Wayoh Managers for permission to take water for the supply of 
Edgworth, on the understanding that a similar quantity should be sup- 
plied from Entwisle ; to obtain power to refuse to supply dairies and farms 
with water as 2 by meter; and power to manufacture and store gas 
on the new site obtained in Gas Street ; and to redeem gas annuities ata 
higher rice than 25 years’ purchase. 

The Town Cuerk (Mr. R. G. Hinnell) stated that the water-works 
undertaking of the Corporation comprised three distinct watershed 
areas—viz., the Belmont and Sharples works, the Heaton works, and the 
Turton and Entwisle works. The total capacity of the present storeage 
reservoirs for domestic purposes was 1110 million gallons ; and the average 
daily consumption was about 6 million gallons. Altogether, they supplied, 
in addition to the borough, about 28 townships; and the population was 
estimated at 234,000. In view of the increasing requirements of the 
borough, and the low condition to which the water had been reduced in 
dry seasons (as instanced by the stock at the present time, which was only 
equal to 60 days’ supply), the Corporation had been considering the best 
course for providing a sufficiency, and had determined to make the most 
of the present sources of supply by the tapping of underground streams, 
and providing additional means of holding the flood water in wet seasons. 
The Corporation now desired power for the construction of an additional 
reservoir at Heaton as part of the Heaton works. The extent of the 
a new reservoir was 32 acres. The price to be paid for the land 

ad been agreed upon (between £5000 and £6000); and the reservoir 
was to save a large amount of water which had run to waste in 1986— 
amounting to 146 million gallons. The present holding capacity for 
the Heaton watershed was considerably less than for the other watersheds. 
At Heaton the storeage was 26,768 cubic feet per acre; at Belmont it was 
89,523 cubic feet per acre; and the Turton and Entwisle watershed was 
47,214 cubic feet = acre. The total storeage capacity at Heaton was 91 
millions; and they proposed to add 120 millions. The Corporation 
wished to save the flood water, and to use it when occasion required for 
relieving the Turton and Entwisle reservoir, because they were able by 
means of a tunnel and water-mains to bring the Turton and Entwisle 
water into the Heaton reservoir. In this way they would render the 
former reservoir more able to receive flood waters. They also required to 
construct filter-beds, requiring 14 acres of land for the purpose. The fact 
of the Heaton water not being filtered had been for a long time a source of 
complaint by the consumers. For the construction of these works, they 
had already powers under the 52nd section of the Bolton Improvement 
Act of 1854; and what they desired was the increase of the 10 acres, allowed 
by clause 67 of the Act of 1867, to 50 acres, and also the amendment of 
section 83 of the Bolton Act of 1882, which gave them authority to borrow 
£100,000, to enable them to raise £180,000, of which for the Heaton works 
ow. would require £34,028, The second object of the application was t0 
enable the Corporation to borrow money for other parts HE the water-works 
area. They required £8000 for the Entwisle reservoir, for the removal of 
soil, completion of the stoning on the banks, and the improvement of the 
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urses supplying the reservoir. For the improvement of the Wayoh 
pore and de aurenms flowing into it, they needed £10,000. The Corpo- 
ration required for the laying of additional mains for the supply of water 
within their water limits the sum of £19,972; and £4000 for the driving 
of tunnels at Sharples. They also wanted £4000 for the reservoir at 
Edgworth. They had constructed a small reservoir on the higher part of 
Edgworth from money they were authorized to borrow under the Act of 
1882—£23,000 for miscellaneous objects. The total amount brought up 
the estimate of the requirements to £80,000. The third object of the 
inquiry was the confirmation of an agreement between the Corporation 
and the Managers of the Wayoh waters for appropriating portions of these 
waters for domestic and other supplies in the limits within which the Cor- 
ration were authorized to supply water. Edgworth, Entwisle, and Turton 
were within the limits; but their position was so high that it was found 
impossible to supply the greater portion of the districts with water by 
gravitation. The ratepayers in these townships urgently applied to the 
Corporation to supply them with water ; and in order to meet this applica- 
tion, a small reservoir, known as the Crowthorne reservoir, was con- 
structed in Edgworth. For the purpose of supplying this reservoir an 
arrangement was made with the Managers to convey to it the water which 
was allowed to flow into the Wayoh reservoir; the Corporation in return 
undertaking to deliver from the Turton and Entwisle reservoir a quantity 
of water equal to that diverted from the Wayoh reservoir. The fourth 
object was to provide that the Corporation should not be bound to supply 
with water, otherwise than by measure, any building used as a dwelling- 
house to which a dairy or farm was attached. Under the present arrange- 
ment, water was used for business purposes under the colour of being for 
domestic use, and accordingly a large quantity was never paid for. 

Mr. R. H. Swindlehurst (Water Engineer) gave evidence as to the re- 
quirements of the Corporation under the various heads dealt with by the 
Town Clerk. 

Statements were also made by gentlemen whose water rights were 
threatened by some of the works proposed to be carried out. 

The Town CLERK proceeded to explain the requirements of the Corpora- 
tion with respect to the gas undertaking. He said the Corporation 
acquired the gas-works in 1872; and they supplied the borough, and also a 
number of townships outside. The present gas making stations were at 
Lum Street and Gas Street. Near the Corporation's gasholder station at 
Folds Road is a plot of land which the Corporation had acquired, and 
which adjoined the railway. To enable the Corporation to utilize this 
site for gas manufacture, they asked the Board to amend section 31 of the 
Act of 1882. 

Mr. GouLsurN (Clerk to the Turton Local Board), as representing the 
Turton and Horwich Local Boards, objected to any further powers being 
conferred on the Corporation, unless they were accompanied by a revision 
of certain clauses in their Acts in favour of these Authorities. 

The Town CLERK remarked that he did not see how they were interested. 
Continuing, he said section 31 referred to land at Burnden. By the Act of 
1882 they acquired power to purchase this land for the purpose of putting 
up new works. They had not carried out the works, which would involve 
a large expenditure of money. They found that, by the addition of the 
Gas Street works, they could go on for at least twelve years with the 
accommodation this land would provide them; and although they had 
bought the Burnden land, in all —— they would not construct 
works there, but dispose of it, which he hoped they would be able to do 
without loss. The price of the land was £2300. Proceeding, he asked that 
section 30 of the Act of 1882 should be amended, in order to enable the 
Corporation to have protection against their gas-stoves being seized in 
executions for rent. 

Mr. Burp said it was of no use applying for this. Lord Redesdale twice 
struck out a similar clause before the House of Lords Committee. 

The Town CLERK wished that the Inspectors would include it. 

Mr. Burp said that should be done. 

The Town CLERK proceeded to deal with the proposed alteration with 
reference to the purchasing price of the perpetual gas annuities. He 
said the 72nd section of the Act of 1878 empowered them to redeem the 
annuities, but not at a greater price than 25 years’ purchase. The effect 
of this restriction was that at the present price of money and what they 
might expect in the future, they would never be able to redeem, although 
they were bound to provide a sinking fund for them; and they contem- 
plated that some time or other, when they had this large sum of money 
in their hands, the Legislature would force them into the market, and 
they would have to purchase them on the best terms they could. They 
would then probably have to pay a heavy price. The Corporation 
thought it would be wiser to be at liberty to purchase the gas annuities 
out of the sinking fund when a favourable opportunity occurred. 

Mr. Burp asked if the Corporation had considered the borrowing of 
money for the purpose of buying out the annuitants. 

The Town CLERK said they had not. 

Mr. W. Smith, Engineer and Manager of the gas-works, having given 
evidence substantiating the Town Clerk’s statement, 

Mr. T. S. G. Gannett (Chairman of the Turton Local Board) protested 
against any Order whatever being granted to the Corporation of Bolton, 
unless some amicable and equitable terms could be agreed upon between 
that body and his Board in reference to the differential rates charged to 
consumers of gas in the latter’s district. He thought these rates were ex- 
cessive and unjust. 

Colonel AinsworTH made an objection of a similar character on behalf 
of the Horwich Local Board. 

Mr. Coprincton wished to know what the differential rates were. 

The Town CueRk said the difference in the price of Horwich and Bolton 
was 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the same with Turton—the two district 
rates being each 3s, 5d., and that of the borough 2s. 8d. These places were 
distant from Bolton about six miles; and it cost the Corporation 2s. per 
1000 cubic feet more to distribute gas to them than it did to consumers in 
Bolton. For this extra expenditure they only received 9d. 

Mr. Burp asked how the 2s. was made up. ‘ 

Mr. Smith replied in the interest on the cost of the mains, the leakages, 
&e. He estimated the leakage at 10 per cent, 

Mr. GouLBourn wished to know how the Engineer arrived at this esti- 
mate, when for the entire area the leakage was only 4 per cent. 

Mr. Smith answered that in Bolton there were two or three mills that 
consumed as much gas as the whole of Horwich. 

The Town Cierx: There is very little consumption on the way to these 
Places. The districts are sparsely populated. 

Objection having been made by a ratepayer to the proposed powers as to 
the redemption of annuities, , 

. The Town Cierx explained that this application by the Corporation was 
simply a measure of precaution ; believing, as they did, that if they were 
free from this restraint as regarded the price they would be able to purchase 
‘he annuities at advantageous prices. Mithough they might get the power, 
it did not follow that they would exercise it unless they had a chance of 
benefiting the town. The price of the annuities was now 28 years’ pur- 
chase ; and there was no probability of it ever going back to 25. 

The inquiry shortly afterwards closed. 





HEYWOOD CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
Gas aND WATER ANNUITIES AND New WaTER-Works. 

On Monday, the 5th inst., Mr. E. P. Burp, one of the Local Government 
Board my ty held an inquiry at Heywood in reference to applications 
made to the Board by the Heywood Corporation for the following pur- 
poses :—(1) To remove the restrictions contained in sections 56 and 109 of 
the Heywood am ro mes Act, 1867, to the effect that the gas and water 
annuities referred to therein shall not be redeemed or purchased at a higher 
rate than £25 for every £1 annuity, and to enable the Corporation to 
borrow money for the purpose of redemption or purchase of such annuities. 
(2) To extend the time allowed by section 13 of the Heywood Water Act, 
1877, as to the completion of the water-works authorized by that Act. 

The Town Cuerk (Mr. A. Wallis) explained that section 56 of the Local 
Act of 1867 stated that the Local Board might from time to time redeem or 
purchase any gas annuity, provided that they did not do so ata higher rate 
than £25 for every £1 of annuity. Section 109 of the same Act related to 
the water annuities ; the terms being exactly similar. The object of the 
application was to remove the provisions which prohibited the Local 
Board—now the Corporation—from giving more than £25 for every £1 of 
annuity. By the Local Act of 1883 the Corporation were compelled to pro- 
vide a sinking fund for the purpose of the annuities, in order that they 
might ultimately be extinguished. At the present time, in consequence 
of the cheapness of money, it was quite impossible for the Corporation to 
redeem the annuities at 25 years’ purchase. They wished to be in a position, 
whenever an opportunity might occur, to buy up the annuities at the 
market price in Heywood. Of course, it was understood that if the Cor- 
poration gave more than 25 years’ purchase—this being the rate at which 
the sinking fund was being provided—further arrangements would have to 
be made in reference to that fund, and a higher sum paid. The sinking 
fund, in regard to the gas annuities, was commenced in 1884, and that for 
the water annuities would be started in the present year. It was found 
rather difficult for the Corporation to lend out this money at a sufficient 
rate of interest ; and they would like to be in a position to utilize these 
sinking funds in the purchase of the annuities at a proper price. A few 
years ago the Corporation actually did buy a few of the annuities at a trifle 
over 23 years’ purchase; but the present market price would be about 
27 years’ purchase, or a little more. There was no intention on the part 
of the Corporation to give any such price; they simply wished to have the 
power, so that if the opportunity came to buy at 26 years’ purchase, or at 
254 years’, they could utilize it, Then, at the suggestion of the 
Government Board, they asked that if they had not enough money in the 
sinking fund, and they had an opportunity to buy up annuities, they might 
have power to borrow sufficient for the purpose of purchasing them. This 
seemed a proper proposition. In reference to the other matter, as to the 
extended time for the completion of the water-works, he might say that 
by the Act of 1877 the Corporation, among other things, obtained power 
to construct two reservoirs; and they were now engaged on the second. 
With reference to reservoir No. 1, he might say that the Corporation 
had purchased the land for the site, and also the land on the route 
of the line of pipes to carry the water into the reservoir, and thence into 
the service reservoir. The purchase price was about £10,000. The 
reason reservoir No. 2 was constructed before No. 1 was because power 
was given to the Local Board to reduce the compensation water going 
down the stream from the old works. This water was subsequently bought 
up by arbitration. It cost nearly £40,000 to buy out the millowners on the 
stream ; and the reservoir was constructed to retain the water that was 
bought up, to take in the water from the stream, and prevent it run- 
ning away and being wasted. The No.2 reservoir would only be completed 
this year ; and it would take several years to finish No. 1 when it was 
commenced. The Corporation thought ten years was quite little time 
enough to complete the No. 1 reservoir, before constructing which they 
wished to see the effect of the water being retained in the reservoir now 


in course of completion. Of course, they did not wish to incur any further 


expense without being absolutely compelled. Reservoir No. 2 would con- 
tain about 80 million gallons of water, sufficient for present purposes. 

Mr. DicGie (Water-Works Engineer) said there would be about 140 days’ 
supply for all purposes. No. 1 reservoir would hold about 150 million 
gallons. They would get an extra catchment from the area—an extra 
gathering-ground. 

The Inspector: If you were to commence to work upon it, how long 
would it take to complete it ? 

Mr. Dicexe: I should think about seven years, including catch-water 
drains and pipes. It would be a very large reservoir, and would cover 
about 50 acres of land. We propose to postpone the commencement for 
three years, by which time we shall see how we go on with the supply from 
No 2 reservoir. 

The Town CLERK said that supposing there should be a continuous 
drought, with two or three dry years, the Heywood Corporation had a 
very satisfactory arrangement with the neighbouring borough of Roch- 
dale ; and the mains had been laid so that water could be brought to Hey- 
wood from their water-works. Last year a large quantity of water was 
received from Rochdale. Of course, they hoped it would not be necessary 
to get this water; but it was always there to fall back upon. 

The Inspector having put some further questions, 

The Town CuERk, in reply, said the annuities on the gas-works amounted 
to £2500, and on the water-works to £8343 12s. The original water-works 
loans amounted to £125,392. There had been repaid of this by the sinking 
fund £3590, which left the loans at present at £121,802. The original gas 
loans amounted to £39,977, of which had been repaid £1250; leaving the 
loans standing at £38,727. The annuities were in addition to this. 

The inquiry then closed. 





Harwicu Gas Company.—The annual general meeting of this Company 
was held last Thursday—Mr. F. R. Hales in the chair. Dividends of 9 

er cent. were declared on the old shares, and 64 per cent. on the new. 

ut for the depressed state of the residuals market, a more favourable 
account would have been presented. The works have been greatly im- 
proved; and the Directors are taking steps to reduce the quantity of 
unaccounted-for gas arising from leakage and otherwise. They hope soon 
to be able to reduce the price of gas—a step which will materially 
counteract the effect of the present competition of mineral oil. 


Tue Biackmoor TuNNEL ScHEeMe or THE LEEDS Corporation.—The 
Water Committee of the Leeds Corporation met last Friday for the pur- 
pose of further considering the tenders for the construction of the Black- 
moor Tunnel in accordance with the plans and specifications prepared 
by the Borough Engineer, Mr. T. Hewson. A week ago the tenders, 
which numbered about 20, were opened by the Committee, who deferred 
coming to any decision pending the result of further inquiries. The 
matter was adjourned until last Friday, when the Committee resolved to 
accept the tender of Mr. J. Simpson, of Hunslet, for £21,904 12s. 2d. The 
original estimate of the Borough Engineer was £25,000, and the Town 
Council granted the Committee £30,000; the balance being considered 
necessary for the purchase of land, for easements, costs, and other con- 
tingencies. 
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METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

According to the returns furnished to the Registrar-General by the 
London Water Companies, the average quantity of water supplied daily 
to the Metropolis in the past month was 154,025,254 gallons, as against 
155,154,206 gallons in the corresponding month of 1887. The number of 
houses served last month was 734,383, or at the rate of 210 gallons per 
house, and 26°9 gallons per head of the population. In February, 1887, 
the number of houses was 720,884; and the quantity of water allowed for 
each person, 27°6 gallons. Of the entire bulk of water supplied last 
month, 76,331,090 gallons were drawn from the Thames, and 77,694,164 
gallons from the Lea and other sources. 

Dr. E, Frankland, in the course of his report to the Registrar-General 
on the quality of the Metropolitan Water Supply last month, makes the 
following remarks :—“ The action of frost in hardening the surface of the 
soil enables melting snow to reach rivers and streams in a much purer 
condition than when the land is soft and spongy. Hence the Thames 
water sent out by the Chelsea, West Middlesex, Southwark, Grand Junc- 
tion, and Lambeth Companies contained for river water only a very 
moderate proportion of organic matter; the amount being especially 
small for this period of the year. All the samples were clear and bright. 
The water principally derived from the River Lea—that distributed by 
the New River Company—contained, as for many months past, only a 
very small proportion of organic matter; whilst the East London Com- 
pany’s supply resembled, as regards organic matter, the Thames-derived 
waters. The total solid residue, as well as the hardness, of the East Lon- 
don Company’s sample were, as in the preceding month, noticeably higher 
than those of the other river waters. Both waters were clear on bright. 
The deep-well water pumped by the Kent and Colne Valley Companies 
contained, as usual, only a very small proportion of organic matter; and 
the Colne Valley Company, by softening their supply with lime before 
delivery, thereby rendered it also of excellent quality for washing and all 
other domestic purposes. The sample of water from the Tottenham Local 
Board of Health, although containing only a small proportion of organic 
matter, was very slightly turbid, and moving organisms were visible 
amongst the suspended matter under the microscope.” 

Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, in their report on the composition 
and quality of daily samples of the water supplied to London last month 
say :—‘“‘ Even toa greater extent than during the two preceding months 
of December and January, the condition of the water supplied to the 
Metropolis during the past month has been quite exceptional for the 
period of the year, and was found, indeed, to fall but little short of that 
observable in the most favourable of the summer and early autumn months. 
Although the range of variation in the composition of the water of the 
Thames and Lea is for the most part, save after the occurrence of floods, 
too small to be of any practical importance, still an extent of seasonal 
variation, though unusually small during the present season, is commonly 
to be observed and calculated upon. Doubtless the exceptional condition 
of the water throughout the present winter is traceable primarily to the 
exceptional drought; the habitual coincidence of a high character of the 
river supply with the prevalence of drought being one of many general 
evidences showing the extensive self-purifying power of running water. 
Frost also has prevailed almost continuously through the greater part of 
the month; but the general effect of frost is found to vary considerably 
according to the circumstances under which it occurs. When succeeding 
a flood, it is observed, indeed, to exert a notably prejudicial effect on the 

rocess of filtration. The mean proportion of organic carbon in the 

bames-derived supply for February was found to be 0°152 part in 100,000 
parts of the water, as against a mean of 0°158 part for January, and of 
1°60 part for December. A more considerable decrease was at the same 
time observable in the numbers expressing the quantities of oxygen re- 
quired for the oxidation of the organic matter present, and in those 
expressing the degree of colour-tint of the water.” 


Prorosep Constant SuPPLY FOR THE CIty. 

At the Meeting of the Court of Common Council last Thursday, Mr. 
Harvey presented a petition from the Vestry of the Parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, praying the Court to take the necessary steps to call upon the 
Water Companies supplying the City of London with water to make 
arrangements for a constant supply. 

Mr. A. C. Morton asked whether it was a fact that a similar petition 
was presented two years ago. 

The Spokesman for the petitioners (the Vestry Clerk of St. Giles’s) replied 
that they had an interview with the Gas and Water Committee in 1886; 
but the result was that the proposals were not so satisfactory to them as 
anticipated, and the matter was thus left undecided. It wassupposed that 
the Gas and Water Committee would do something to bring the question 
forward. They (the petitioners) had, however, seen in the newspapers that 
the Committee expected them to come before the Court again, which they 
now did, to press this request. 

Mr. H. H. Bripceman asked whether the proposal would not involve a 
large expenditure for the alteration of pipes and fittings. 

The Spokesman said the present arrangements as regards pipes and fit- 
tings would be quite sufficient in all buildings put up during the last thirty 
years. He reckoned that quite one-eighth of the houses had been rebuilt 
during this period ; and the fittings had been improved. The only require- 
ment he considered would be necessary was the opening of the streets to 
put down the pipes for carrying the constant water supply. 

Mr. Beprorp observed that he was astonished to hear the petitioners say 
they liked the system of constant supply. For his part he did not. The 
water in the cisterns was always on the move; and was never to be had 
clear from mud. 

Mr. J. Voce-Moore asked whether a constant supply was necessary. 

The Spokesman replied that it was not always necessary; but there were 
several extensive business premises where large staffs of workmen were 
employed, and where water was constantly required. 

Mr. W. Matruovss inquired if it was wished that the Corporation should 
go to the New River Company, and ask for a constant supply. 

The Spokesman observed that in Shoreditch a constant supply was pro- 
vided ; and that surely St. Giles’s had a right to it. 

Mr. MatTHovseE contended that the Corporation would then be acknow- 
ledging the right of the New River Company to give a constant supply. 

The Spokesman asserted that the Company had this right. 

Mr. Mattuovuse said he did not agree with that; and he saw great 
danger in making such a request to the New River Company. 

Mr. Harvey moved that the petition be referred to the Gas and Water 
Committee for consideration and report. 

Mr. A. C. Morton gave notice that unless a report was brought up by 
the Committee before long, dealing with the question, he would take an 
opportunity of moving that the matter be transferred to some other Com- 
mittee. Most of the members knew that this subject was before the Court 
two years ago; and up to the present time the Committee had made no 
report. They were now told by the petitioners that it was only on hear- 
ing outside that they were expected to again approach the Court that this 
tition had been brought forward. Surely it was most ridiculous for the 

ommittee to treat the matter in the way they had done. 





Mr. H. Meap (Chairman of the Gas and Water Committee) obseryeg 
that when the Committee entered upon their duties, they found this 
matter one of the outstanding references; and at the commencement of 
the year it was referred to a Sub-Committee to consider, when it was 
found that the previous petition of the Vestry had received very full cop. 
sideration by the former Committee, and that every pains had been taken 
to obtain for them what they required. After the deputation had been 
before them in 1886, the Committee put themselves in communication 
with the New River Company, who expressed their willingness to give g 
constant supply to the district, or to any other part of London that com. 
plied with the requirements of the Act. The petitioners were informed of 
the requirements, but were not satisfied with them. Last Tuesday the 
Committee had a report drafted; but at the signing of it, it transpired 
that this petition would come up. It was therefore resolved to wait until 
it was referred to them ; so that, if there was anything new to consider, g 
complete report could be brought up at the next Court. — 

Mr. Beprorp said it should taken into account that immediately the 
constant supply was granted, the Inspectors of the New River Company 
would be suggesting all sorts of repairs and alterations in the water- 
fittings of the premises in the district. The Court ought, therefore, to be 
careful in lending itself to such a proposal. 

Mr. MattTHouseE moved that the petition should lie on the table. There 
was a very strong reason why the Corporation should not acknowledge the 
power of the New River Company to supply the citizens with water, be- 
cause the Corporation had themselves power to do so. 

Mr. C. Stewart seconded the amendment, F 

Mr. C. S. Hovtper said there should be no two opinions as regards 
this question. Was the City of London to be behind Shoreditch or other 
parishes? Mr. Bedford was possibly unaware of the fact that with a con. 
stant supply cisterns would be absolutely unnecessary. The fact had also 
been overlooked that the New River Company had the power of constant 
supply under the Act of 1871, without being applied to for it. Therefore, 
as the Company declined to give it, it appeared to him (Mr. Houlder) only 
reasonable, if the parish of St. Giles, which was a very heavily-rated dis- 
trict of the City, required a constant water supply, the Court ought to 
assist them in obtaining it, and serve the necessary notice requesting the 
New River Company to give such a supply as provided in the Act. 

The amendment was negatived ; and it was agreed to refer the matter 
to the Committee. 





BRISTOL WATER COMPANY. 

The Directors of the Bristol Water Company issued last Saturday their 
annual report to the shareholders. They state that the revenue from 
water-rates for the past year amounted to £80,289; being an increase of 
£2132 10s. on that A the previous year. The sum shown by the revenue 
account to be applicable for dividend is £20,064 18s., which includes 
£1635 5s. transferred from the reserve fund; and the Directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 44 per cent. on the ordinary shares—making, with 
the intermediate dividend of ore cent., 9 per cent. for the year, and 
leaving £88 12s. 6d. to be carried forward. The Directors consider the 
increase of the revenue very satisfactory, having regard to the fact that 
the charge for stop-taps has been discontinued, and some permanent 
modifications of rates made, which concessions have affected the revenue 
to the extent of at least £400. The drought of the past summer was the 
most severe yet experienced in the history of the Company ; the constant 
supply of water was nevertheless maintained without interruption, 
though not without a large addition to the working expenses. The 
cost of pumping at the Chelvey station exceeded that of the pre- 
vious year by £2186 15s. 3d. The deficiency of the rainfall may 
become still more serious as the current year advances; and the 
Directors, following the examples of other large towns, have deemed 
it incumbent upon them to restrict the hours of supply, but they 
will use every endeavour to be in a position to resume the constant 
supply at the earliest possible date. The Bill for obtaining further sup- 
plies of water, which was approved by the shareholders at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting held in February last, is being proceeded with in 
Parliament. The Directors explain that the proposed new scheme is one 
which can be carried out in sections. The Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill 
(promoted in direct competition with the Bristol Water Company), which 
was pending in Parliament at the date of the last report, was thrown out 
by a Committee of the House of Lords on the 16th of May, after six days 
inquiry. The numerous and serious allegations against the Company were 
proved to be groundless ; and the Directors think the effect of the contest 
must be to discourage the promotion of any further competitive schemes. 
The construction of the new reservoir and the filter-beds at Barrow have 
been actively proceeded with; and the length of mains laid has been 
—— about 44 miles. The Engineer reports the works to be in a good 
condition. 





STOCKTON AND MIDDLESBROUGH CORPORATIONS’ WATER 
SUPPLY 


The annual report of the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board 
on the supply for the past year has lately been issued. It shows a consider- 
able advance on the quantity of water pumped in 1886; the figures being 
3,157,736,000 gallons and 3,010,897,000 respectively, or an increase of 
146,839,000 gallons. This is in some measure accounted for by the fact 
that the past P god began and ended on a Saturday; 53 weeks’ pumping 
being included, instead of 52, as usual. Apart from this, however, there 
was an appreciable increase in the supply; the average weekly quantity 
pumped being 59,580,000 gallons, as against 57,982,000 in the previous 
year. The parliamentary limit was not exceeded during the year; but 
in the week ending Nov. 19, it was very nearly reached—65,941,000 gallons 
being pumped. Previous to 1878, when the works were transferred to 
the Water Board, the largest weekly average was 53,358,000 gallons, 
which was the return in 1875. Last year 2,072,984,000 gallons were 
supplied by meter. Of this quantity, 1,482,807,000 gallons went to 
Middlesbrough, and 590,177,000 gallons to Stockton ; these figures showing 
an increase in the water supply of both towns of 3,479,000 gallons per 
week as compared with the previous year. There was a decrease in the 
domestic consumption ; 1,085,743,000 gallons being supplied under this 
head, as compared with 1,161,919,000 gallons in 1886. The report oe 
on to state that the population supplied is certainly not less t 
165,000; so that the consumption per head per day will be a little less 
than 18 gallons. There were 181 more houses supplied in the Stockton 
district, and 253 more in the Middlesbrough district than in the preceding 
twelve months. The new pumping-engines have been in use from tume 
to time since they were started,on the 29th of August last, by the 
Mayors of Middlesbrough and Stockton; and it is anticipated that they 
will be in continuous use henceforward. The Manager reports that the 
consumption of fuel by the new engines is very small in comparison 
with that of either of the old pairs. A tabulated statement embodied 
in the report shows that during the last year the cost per 1000 gallons 
was 4'89lld., which is the highest figure reached since the Board took 








possession of the works. 
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PLYMOUTH CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue PREVENTION oF WasTE.—Deacon v. SieMENS METERS. 

At the Meeting of the Plymouth Town Council last Wednesday, reports 
were presented by the Water Committee and the Borough Surveyor (Mr, 
G. D. Bellamy) in reference to the trials of the Deacon waste-water meter 
which have lately been going on in the borough. It appears from the 
Committee’s report that, in view of the necessity which had presented 
itself for adopting some means for the more speedy detection and preven- 
tion of waste of water throughout the area supplied by. the Corporation, 
they in May last accepted the offer of Mr. Hope, the Managing Director of 
the Deacon Waste-Water Meter Company, to fix, free of cost to the Cor- 

ration, six of the Company’s meters in as many different districts of the 

rough, in order to demonstrate the working of their system. The 
meters were put in — in the following July; but, owing to the fact 
that the town was placed on an intermittent supply for several months, no 
experiments could be made until November last. Mr. Hope made two 
reports on the results of his experiments. According to the earlier one, 
he claimed to have discovered by means of the meters a waste of two-thirds 
of the total supply; while in the second report the discovery of a waste of 
one-third only is claimed. The Borough Surveyor, however, in his reports, 
objects to the principle Mr. Hope has adopted for computing the waste, 
and, for reasons given, does not accept that gentleman’s conclusions. The 
Committee pointed out that the investigation has not resulted in the dis- 
covery of a leak in any main, and that the invisible defects have only been 
found in two out of every hundred houses dealt with; and, further, that 
the bulk of the waste arises, as the Borough Surveyor has always main- 
tained, from defective apparatus in houses. The cost of adopting the 
Deacon waste-water meter system throughout the town, as estimated by 
the Borough Surveyor and Mr. Hope, varies—the latter considering that 
60 meters at a cost of £3000 would be sufficient; the formercontending 
that, having regard to special local circumstances, 85 meters would be 
required. Adopting the Borough Surveyor’s figures, the total outlay in- 
volved in the purchase of 85 meters and of fixing them would be £4250, 
and assuming that the necessary powers can be obtained for borrowing 
this sum, and that its repayment would be spread over ten years, the 
annual cost incurred wall be for this period as follows :—Annual instal- 
mentof loan, £425 ; cost of maintenance,£1 per cent., £42 10s.; wages of three 
inspectors, £150—making a total annual outlay of £617 10s. The report con- 
tinued : ‘ The Committee would not hesitate,however, to recommend an out- 
lay of this large amount if it were shown that by so doing effectual provision 
would be made to secure a sufficient supply of water to the town in times 
of drought, or if the Deacon meter possessed any special advantages 
beyond other and much less costly meters available for the checking of 
waste. The Committee are, however, convinced that a constant supply 
canonly be ensured to the inhabitants by the construction of a storeage 
reservoir, and that for the detection and checking of waste in the borough 
meters at one-half the cost of the Deacon meter, and equally efficient for 
the purposes required can be obtained. The Committee do not, therefore, 
recommend the Council to incur the very large annual expenditure which 
would be involved by the adoption of the Deacon waste-water meter 
system.” The course recommended for adoption by the Committee was 
that such means should be employed as are necessary to make the present 
system of house-to-house inspection more frequent and systematic, 
and also to test the efficiency of such inspection by the use of ordinary 
trade meters. With this object they submitted the following recommen- 
dations :—(1) That the staff of inspectors for house-to-house inspection 
should be doubled, the number being increased from three to six; and (2) 
that the Committee should be empowered to order such number of water- 
meters, not exceeding 24, for use for the detection of waste, as the Sur- 
veyor might think fit, at a cost not exceeding £16 each. The Committee 
further suggested that regulations should be made by the Council, 
requiring the use of such improved fittings and apparatus as the Surveyor 
might advise in connection with the water supply in all houses to be 
built after the regulations come in force, pe | that, as opportunity 
offers, the owners of existing houses, where the apparatus is defec- 
tive, should be required to adopt improved fittings. The Commit- 
tee’s report having been read by the Town Clerk, a letter was also 
read from the Honorary Secretary of the Plymouth Mercantile Association 
(Mr, A. H. Varnier), forwarding a resolution passed at a meeting of the 
Association held on the previous Monday, respectfully appealing to the 
Council to put the Deacon system into operation. Mr. Moon (Chairman 
of the Water Committee), in a speech of considerable length, moved the 
adoption ofthe report. In doing so he defended the action of the Borough 
Surveyor (who had been publicly charged with offering a “ dogged oppo- 
sition” to the Deacon meter, and with showing a predilection for the 
Siemens meter, some of which he had had in use for about twelve years), 
and also of the Committee, and assured the Council that they had been 
actuated by a desire to fairly investigate the matter submitted to them. 
The recommendations of the Committee were the result of serious study ; 
and he asked the Council to adopt them by a preponderating vote. Mr. 
Lethbridge seconded the motion. A suggestion was then made that Mr. 
Hope should be heard ; but it was not adopted. Mr. Latimer next moved, 
as an amendment—* That, having regard to the established reputation in 
this country of the Deacon meter as an instrument for checking the waste 
of water, and the paramount necessity of taking immediate measures to 
prevent a continuance of that waste in Plymouth, it be an instruction to 
the Water Committee to forthwith apply the system throughout the town, 
at the guaranteed expenditure of not exceeding £3000.” He spoke strongly 
in favour of the Deacon meter and in defence of Mr. Hope. Mr. Harvey 
seconded the amendment. Mr. J. A. Bellamy moved, as a further amend- 
ment—“ That sufticient Siemens meters be acquired to place the whole 
town upon the meter system; and that the Deacon Meter Company be re- 
imbursed for trying their system in the town.” Inthe result, Mr. Latimer’s 
amendment was lost by 29 votes to 8; and Mr. Bellamy withdrew his. 
The report of the Committee was then adopted ; and the Council adjourned, 
after a sitting of upwards of five hours. 





Bricuton AND Hove GreneraL Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this Company was held last Friday, at the offices, Great Winchester 
Street, E.C.—Mr. F. E. Webb in the chair. The report of the Directors 
(of which an abstract appeared in the Journat for the 28th ult.) was taken 
as read, and adopted; and the dividends recommended therein—at the 
rates of 104, 74, and 6 per cent. per annum—were declared. 

Tue AssessMENT oF THE DaRWEN Gas AND WaTER Works FoR INcoME- 
Tax.—Last Thursday, a Special Commission sat at the office of the Sur- 
veyor of Taxes, Preston, to hear an appeal by the Darwen Corporation 
against the assessment of their gas and water works for income-tax. Mr. 
C. Costeker, Town Clerk of Darwen, attended on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion ; and Mr. Mansergh, Assessor of Taxes, represented the Income-Tax 
Commissioners. In support of the case for the appellants, statements 
were made by the Town Clerk, Mr. T. Lightbown (Chairman of the Gas 
ay Water Committee), and Mr. T. Duxbury (Manager of the Gas- Works). 

n the end, the gas-works assessment was reduced from £6812 to £5406, 
‘5005 &@ net reduction of £1406; and the water-works assessment from 

5280 to £4742, or a reduction of £538. 





THE USE OF SALT WATER ON STREETS. 

A proposal having been made to introduce a supply of salt water into 
Edinburgh for the purpose of watering the streets, the Town Clerk caused 
inquiries to be made regarding its use for this purpose in places where it 
has been already employed. ‘The substance of the replies he has received 
has been issued to members of the Edinburgh Town Council. There seems 
to bea general opinion that salt water is preferable to fresh for watering 
streets and for flushing sewers. One or two of the reports say that, on 
macadamized roads, one spread is mure serviceable than three of fresh 
water, as the salt water remains moist for a greater length of time. The 
Birkenhead authorities point out that there is a question in a town where 
there is much carriage traffic of the salt water having a tendency to corrode 
the tires of the wheels; but they add that, so far, they have only received 
two complaints. In Harwich the experience is that sea water does not tend 
to disintegrate the roads; that it keeps down the dust at least twice as long 
as fresh water; that it mixes with disinfectants; and that the cost of 
getting and distributing is from 25 to 27 per cent. less than the cost of 
fresh water at 1s. per 1000 gallons. In Portsmouth salt water has been 
introduced both for the purpose of watering the streets and supplying the 
public baths. It is procured by gas-engine power, and is raised to a height 
of 50 feet; the tank being close to the sea, with the engine under. 
About 134,000 gallons can be pumped in 24 hours, at a cost (including 
ali charges) of 43d, per 1000 cubic feet. The report from this town 
proceeds: ‘Where salt water can be pumped at a cost not greater 
than that which fresh water would entail, it is better to use salt water 
than fresh for watering streets. The effects last much longer, so that legs 
watering is required. . From observation of the Borough Enginee ry, 
he thinks that salt water disintegrates granite macadam roads a little ; 
but with gravel roads the effect is to bind them and thus improve them. 
The effect of watering with sea water is, no doubt, to cause a greater 
humidation or dampness upon the surface of the roads than when fresh 
water isemployed. In addition to this, a sort of film or skin is formed 
upon the surface, which keeps down the dust, and apparently tends to 
preserve the road. It has been stated that the effect of watering 
with salt water roads which are adjacent to shops containing delicate goods 
such as silks, jewellery, &c., is likely to cause some damage to these goods, 
owing to the air containing a more than usual quantity of moisture ; but 
of this statement there seems no proof. The use of salt water is also 
recommended for flushing sewers.” A report from Whitby states that the 
coating given by salt water causes the road surface to remain smooth and 
compact much longer than when fresh water is used. This, though an 
advantage on comparatively level ground, is said to be somewhat of a dis- 
advantage on hills, as they become so firm and smooth that horses cannot 
stand on them. The general rule in Whitby is to use sea water for all 
streets whose gradient does not exceed 1 in 20. Berwick-on-Tweed reports 
that salt water is used for watering the streets; and it is strongly recom- 
mended for flushing the sewers—being considered a saving to the rate- 
payers. It has no injurious effect upon streets laid with granite and whin 
setts grouted with bitumen or cement, or wood-laid streets grouted with 
bitumen ; and less water is required. In Great Yarmouth the sewers are 
now kept thoroughly clean, and free from smell, by the use of salt water. 
Liverpool reports that sea water possesses the advantage of remaining 
moist for a greater length of time, especially when the atmosphere is 
slightly damp. Its dhealenteans are greater injury caused to the valves 
and distributing-pipes of the water-carts ; and it is also said to be injurious 
to some textile fabrics; but, as a matter of fact, no complaint has been 
received in Liverpool from silk mercers or drapers. Sea water is used in 
Plymouth for road-watering purposes. It is stated to answer perfectly for 
macadamized roads, but it makes paved roads very slippery. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiverpPoo., March 17. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There has been very little change in the market ; 
but there is no indication of any improvement. Climatic influences, 
nearly all over the world, are quite sufficient to warrant the present depres- 
sion in agricultural raw material ; and until we get some genial spring-like 
weather, the present dulness can hardly be expected to abate. Every 
week, of course, brings us closer to the height of the consuming season ; 
and the hopes of producers will be buoyed by this fact. Nobody can gain- 
say the possibility of a considerable improvement as soon as the demand 
sets in steadily; for whatever stocks may now accumulate at the makers’ 
works, it is equally noticeable that consumers are less supplied for their 
prospective requirements than perhaps they have ever been before. It 
may continue to be a hand-to-mouth business. All the more pronounced, 
therefore, may the improvement become. The business done during the 
week was between £12 and £12 1s. 3d. per ton. Nitrate is still firm, at 
10s, 6d. per cwt. 

Lonpon, March 17 

Tar Products.—The principal products continue fairly firm in value. 
Pitch hangs a little ; but considerable shipments are taking place, and new 
business is reported at a slight advance. The prices being paid for tar 
are not in relation to the present value of products; and speculative tar 
buyers will probably burn their fingers. Prices: Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. 
Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 6d. per gallon ; 50 per cent., 2s. 7d. Toluol, Is. 9d. 
per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 24d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per 
cent., 1s. 1d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. 
Pitch, 10s. to 11s. 6d. per ton. Carbolic acid, 4s. 2d. per gallon. Cresylic 
acid, ls. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s.6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., 
“A” quality, 1s. 44d. per unit; “B,” 1s, 14d. 

Ammonia Products.—Owing to the inclement weather, very few transac- 
tions have taken place in sulphate of ammonia during the week. Stocks in 
the country are very low ; and although sulphate is quotable to-day at a less 
price than last week, a further fall is not likely to take place. Prices: 
Sulphate of ammonia, £12 to £12 5s. per ton, less discount. Gas liquor 
(5° Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree per ton. 
Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; 
white, £30. Carbonatejof ammonia, 4d. perlb. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, March 17.) 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—This market is very quiet but steady, at lower 
prices, however, than were ruling last week. The severe weather of the 
past few days has not conduced to better prices or a stronger demand, as 


all agricultural work is at a standstill. ull sulphate is now quoted at 
£12 to £12 1s. 3d., and Leith at £12. Beckton price is £12 12s. 6d; while 
London outside makes can readily be bought for £12 5s, 

Tar Products.—Many tar distillers are amazed at the price now being 
offered and paid for tar in certain quarters; but when it is remembered 
that there are wheels within wheels, such items should not cause 
astonishment. The old game of continually doubling the stakes will 
always secure the game to those who have most to play with; it is the 
less fortunate ones who will have to look out. Benzol is stillin the same 
inactive state—3s. 4d. for 90's, and 2s. 7d for 5090's. Solvent naphtha is 
in good demand at oldrates. Crude carbolic acid is even firmer than last 
week ; and anthracene is steadily rising. Pitch is moving off slowly ; the 
patent-fuel makers in this country taking a good share of the production. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsures, Saturday. 


The question of the transfer of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas-Works 
still occupies attention here. On Tuesday it was again before the Town 
Council [ante p. 520], when a discussion of a conversational nature, 
altogether unsuited to the dignity of such a chamber, was indulged in, and 
in which little was said except the old and now well-worn arguments both 
for and against the proposal. ‘ 

The Joint Gas Committee of the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations met 
yesterday, and transacted more important business than did the Town 
Council at the meeting alluded to above. Among other things they 
resolved that skilled witnesses be employed to submit the case for the Cor- 
poration to the House of Lords’ Committee regarding the sufficiency of 
the Edinburgh Gas-Works and the profit earned by the Company. They 
also appointed two professional gentlemen to proceed to London to 
scrutinize the “ ratepayers’” petition. With regard to their first resolu- 
tion, it is pertinent to remark that, reading between the lines, the case for 
the Corporations would seem to be that the Edinburgh Company’s works 
are adequate for the requirements of the community, and that the large 
profits which the Company have earned _< it so much above the Leith 
Company as to entitle it to proportionately better terms. On the other 
hand, it is as pertinent to observe that Mr. Colston is not likely to show 
his hand before the time; and this little peep which he has allowed the 
public to take of his preparations may be really intended to conceal his 
policy until the time comes for its development. 

The Committee of the Edinburgh Free Library this afternoon resolved 
that the new building which they are erecting in George IV. Bridge shall 
be lighted with electricity—that is to say, all the show parts—the under- 

ound flats, including the workrooms, engine-room, and caretaker’s house, 
oe lighted with gas, because the smallness of the circuit there would make 
the cost much greater. The circuit to be employed is to include 70 incan- 
descent and 22 arc lamps, the cost of furnishing which, with driving gear 
and fittings, is estimated at about £1700; and the annual maintenance is 
computed to cost £400. The reading of these figures drew from the Lord 
Provost the remark that, compared with the cost of the electric light for 
the recent Edinburgh Exhibition, the estimates were out of all proportion. 
His meaning was that the present estimates were extremely low. It was 
difficult to find an explanation of this; but Mr. Smith Clark came to the 
rescue of the Engineer with the suggestion that, owing to the temporary 
nature of the Exhibition installation, the cost for it must have been much 
higher than for a permanent installation. Mr. Smith Clark was, through- 
out the whole proceedings, such a warm advocate of the introduction of 
the electric light, not only into the library building but into the city, that 
one is tempted to wonder whether he has not an interest in promoting it. 
Perhaps the statement of most importance was made by Mr. Bryson, the 
Engineer, who said he did not expect that the electric light would be 
cheapened much more than it had been, at least except some existing 
patent rights could be broken. The cost was stated to be about a third 
more than gas; and it also transpired that gas-fittings would be introduced, 
to be handy in case of accident. 

The Kinghorn Town Council may be said to have definitely refused to 
—— the local gas-works from the Commercial Bank of Scotland, who 

old them on trust. At a meeting on Monday night, the Clerk reported 
that he had seen the Agent of the Bank, who stated that the price would 
not be reduced from £2200, and that the Bank would also reserve a right 
to the stream which passes the works. The Clerk informed the Agent 
that the Council would not entertain the proposal; and his conduct was 
approved—one member remarking that on these terms they would not pay 
more than £400 for the works. 

The pea, by the Marquis of Ripon’s Committee, on Thursday, of 
the Falkirk and District Water Bill, was signalized in Falkirk that after- 
noon by the hoisting of flags and the ringing of the town bells. It will, 
indeed, be a fortunate thing for the inhabitants of Falkirk if, after the 
years of trouble they have had over the defective state of their water 
supply, they can procure a supply which will serve their present needs, 
and provide for a reasonable increase in the consumption. There are two 
things noticeable in the discussion of the Bill before the House of Lords 
Committee—first, that the owners of paper-mills on the course of the 
River Carron failed to make out that the compensation water to be given 
to them would be unsuitable for their business, and were adjudged by the 
Committee to be entitled only to water compensation, a large money com- 
pensation in addition, being rejected; and, second, that the Carron Iron 
Company, one of the largest ratepayers in the —— district, were not 
allowed, as they sought to be on the plea of having provided a private 
water supply, to escape liability for assessment. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

The Glasgow Corporation Gas Bill was before a Committee of the House 
of Lords in the early part of this week ; the Chairman being the Earl of 
Romilly. As the opposition brought forward against it was of compara- 
tively little account, it was not thought necessary, on the part of the pro- 
moters, to lead evidence at any very great length in support of the Bill. 
It was eventually agreed that the Bill should pass in its entirety.* 

A few weeks since I referred to the intention of Mr. Baynes, Chief 
Inspector of the Meter Survey Department of the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Commissioners, to retire from active duty under that body after a 
very long period of service, and to the proposal to appoint two officers to 
succeed him—one for the city and suburbs north of the Clyde, and the 
other for the district on the south of the river. Progress has now been 
made in the appointment of the two officers, whose election remains to be 
confirmed at the next meeting of the Gas Trust. For the northern portion 
of the city and suburbs Mr. W. Rait has been designated by the Sub-Com- 
mittee having the matter in hand; and Mr. J. A. Burns is to have charge 
on the South Side of the city. Applications were received only from the 
officers at present forming the staff of the Survey Department. Mr. Rait 
has been about 22 years in service; and for a considerable portion of the 
time as assistant to Mr. Baynes; and Mr. Burns, who is at present Survey 
Clerk, has been nearly 20 years in service. Both of them will doubtless 
be good and reliable officers under their new responsibilities. 

Last month the amount of gas sent out from the three stations belonging 
to the Glasgow Gas Commissioners was 295,036,000 cubic feet; but as it 
was a 29-day month, a fair comparison cannot be made with February of 
the last or two preceding years, and consequently I have gone back to the 
returns for February of the last leap year—viz., 1884—-when the deliveries 
of gas reached a total of 254,265,000 cubic feet. These figures show an 
increase of 40,271,000 feet. Going back to the returns for February 1880 
I find that the quantity of gas delivered into the city and suburbs was 
197,820,000 cubic feet; thus showing for the 29 days, at the end of four 
years, an increase of 56,945,000 feet. When we go back to the preceding 





= A oe ag the proceedings is given in our “ Parliamentary Intelligence ” to-day. 
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leap year—1876—we find that the amount of gas delivered during the 99 
days of February was 190,807,000 feet; the increase being only 7,013,099 
feet. But it must be borne in mind that the growth in the consumption 
of gas about the time referred to was very slow, owing tothe great advance 
which had to be made in the charge consequent upon the so-called coal 
famine, and the somewhat fabulous prices that had to be paid for cannel 
as well as for all other kinds of coal. It is interesting here to note, how. 
ever, that, after the lapse of a period of twelve years, the consumption of 
gas during a month of 29 days has increased to the extent of 104,229 099 
cubic feet, or upwards of 33 per cent. ’ 

Ina recent budget of “ Notes” I stated that a numter of the Paisley 
Corporation Gas Commissioners had just visited Dundee for the purpose 
of inspecting the system of setting and firing retorts adopted by Mr, J 
M‘Crae in the gas-works of the town. Visits of inspection have also now 
been paid to the Glasgow and Greenock Gas-Works where the Siemeng 
and Klénne systems of regenerative firing are respectively in operation, I am 
now in a position to state the results of the investigations instituted by the 
Paisley Gas Committee. They went into the whole question most carefully 
and thoroughly; but inasmuch as the adoption of either of those systems 
of setting and firing, or Mr. M‘Crae’s modification of the Siemens arrange- 
ment, would have necessitated the reconstruction of the retort-houses, in 
order to provide the necessary sunk chamber for the gas producers, they 
could not see their way to recommend either of them. Subsequently 
the Committee made a careful inspection of Mr. Hislop’s patent system, 
with shallow chambers in front, a couple of ovens on his plan having been 
in use at the Paisley Corporation Gas-Works for the past 24 years. They 
unanimously resolved torecommend to the Town Council that they should 
be empowered to erect 64 retorts on the shallow-chamber plan in the 
course of the forthcoming summer. The recommendation has been agreed 
to by the Council. The saving on these 64 retorts, it is estimated, will 
be £915, plus the cost of the new retort-house, as compared with any of 
the other systems of regenerative firing. Gas managers, both at home 
and abroad, will await with interest the results of the first year’s working 
of these 64 retorts as Mr. Hislop proposes to erect them. 

The Greenock Water Trust have offered to give the Greenock Police 
Commissioners a supply of water for the Branchton aqueduct at the rate 
of 2d. per 1000 gallons, on condition that the Commissioners execute the 
necessary works, which are principally the laying down of a cast-iron pi 
from Branchton to Larkfield, ana the construction of a small reservoir, 
filter, and tank at Larkfield, for the supply of the higher levels of the 
burgh ; the estimated cost of the whole being about £1600. The negotia- 
tions are not yet completed; but it is said that there is a likelihood of the 
Commissioners agreeing to the proposal miade by Greenock. The water is 
of excellent -— and as there is plenty of it, the acceptance of this 
scheme would probably settle the water question for a very long time to 
come. 

The Glasgow pig-iron warrant market has again passed through a week 
which has been perfectly lifeless. Prices have fluctuated very little. The 
close yesterday at noon was 39s. 9d. per ton cash for Scotch warrants, 
Special brands are in but little demand. Stocks of Scotch iron are in- 
creasing by “leaps and bounds.” 

A fair amount of business is doing this week in house coal ; and in one 
or two other departments a little more activity is being shown. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST, 
(For Monry Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 504.) 









































| | 
sag .| | | | Rise . 
When |2 2 Paid i. | or | Yield 
| SEE NAME. | Closing | upon- 
Tarne, [Share| Soa BAg| [skate] Palem | Fal ante 
jAS™| | Wk.| ment. 
| Bc: GAS COMPANIES. | |£s.d 
590,000} 10 |14 Oct. | 104 | Alliance & Dublin 10 p.c., .| 10 |184—194 .. |5 7 8 
100,000' 20 |30 Nov.|'10 Bahia, Limited . . « of 20] 26-25)... 18 00 
200,000 5 |16Nov.' 74 Bombay, Limited. . . .| 5) 74-8 |+ 4/113 9 
880,000 Stck.15 Feb. | 114 Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |220—225 .. |5 0 0 
110,000, 4, | | Do. New. . . « «| 100 |160—165|.. |5 0 0 
220,000, 20 |14 Mar.) 1 Brighton & Hove, Original .| 2C | 42—44* .. 41011 
820,000} 20 14 Oct. | i1} |British . . . . . . .| 20] 45—47/.. [415 9 
278,750, 10 16 Nov.| 8 Buenos Ayres(New) Limited) 10 |134—144 .. 510 4 
147,740 20 29Feb.| 7 Cagliari, Limited + « «| 20] 26-27 .. 5 3 8 
550,000 Stck.|/14 Oct. 13 Commercial, Old Stock , .| 100 |273—278) .. i4 17 1 
180,000 » | » |1 Do. ‘Newdo.. . .| 100 |207—212) .. |419 0 
121,234 , \29 Dec.| 44 Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do.) 100 |122--127 +2 |3 10 10 
557,820, 20 |15 Dec.| 12 Continental Union, Limited | 20 | 42—44|.. |5 9 1 
242,680) 20 ” 12 | “Do. New '69&'72, 14 | 27—29 |... [5 1511 
200,000, 20 ” 9 Do. 7 p.c. Pref..| 20 | 85—87| .. 417 3 
75,000 Stck./29 Sept. 10 Crystal Palace District . .| 100 |205—215,+5 |4 18 0 
125,000» |» | 7 | Do. Tp.c. . .| 100 (138—143) .. |4 17 10 
50, | ” 6 Do. 6 p. c. Pref..; 100 |124—129 .. |418 0 
234,060/ 10 |27Jan.| 12 |European, Limited . . .| 10 |244-—-254).. 414 1 
90,000 ” 12 | Do, es 6 7h| 17—18 |.. 5 0 0 
177,030, 10 ” 12 Do. GB. “s « 5 |114—124) .. 416 0 
5,468,350 Stck.'15 Feb. | 124 Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary) 100 |245—250/+2 418 0 
100,000, ,, ” 4 | Do. B, 4p. c. max.) 100 | 97—102) .. |3 18 5 
665,000 ,, ” 10 | Do. C,D,& E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 | 258—263 +3 316 1 
000) 55 ” 5 | Do, F,5 p.c. Prf. .| 100 | 125—130 413160 
60,000 ,, ” 74 Do. G,74p.c.do. .| 100 |1883—188 +3 319 9 
1,300,000, ,, | ” Do. H,7p.c. max.| 100 |164—169 +234 210 
463,000 | ” 10 | Do. J,10 p. c. Prf. .| 100 |257—262 +2 |816 4 
1,061,150 ,, 15 Dec.| 4 | Do. 4 p. c. Deb. Stk.| 100 |118—115 .. 3 9 6 
294,850 ,, » | 4 Do. 44p.c. do. | 100 |122—197 .. |3 1010 
650,000 ,, | ” 6 | Do, Gp.c. . -| 100 |164—169 .. [3 11 0 
8,600,000 Stck.'16 Nov.| 10 Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |208—213 +5} 4 13 10 
75,000 5 |15Dec.| 6 Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd) 5 a |.. (5 91 
,000, 100 | 1 Oct. 5 (Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb. 100 |115—117,+2 |4 5 5 
541,920, 20 |16 Nov.| 6 Monte Video, Limited .| 20 |203—214) .. [5 11 8 
150,000, 5 |30Nov.| 10 (Oriental, Limited. . . .| 5) 9$—10\+3 (5 0 0 
60,000' 5 |29Sept.| 8 (Ottoman, Limited. : ; 5| 5 | 14 | .. (5 6 8 
90,000 10 |14Oct. | 10 [San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10| 16—17 | .. [517 8 
500,000 Stck./29 Feb. | 154 ‘South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 |305—815) .. |418 5 
000, = (ae 1 Do. B do. .| 100 |234—239| .. [5 0 5 
125,750) 5, ” 13 Do. C do. .| 100 |255—265) -- (418 1 
500,000' ,, |29Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |187—142) .. |3 10 1 
60,000 5 |29Feb.| 11 Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.) 5 | 11—18|.. 4 4 0 
io div. | 
| 
| WATER COMPANIES. | 
717,382 Stck.}29 Dec.| 9 Chelsea, Ordinary. . . .| 100 250—2554+8 310 7 
1,720,560 Stck.}29 Dec.| 7 (East London, Ordinary . .; 100 198—203+6 |3 9 0 
700,000 50 |15Dec.| 9 |Grand Junction. . . . .| 50 |123—128+48 310 4 
708,000 Stck.|/29 Feb.| 104 [Kent . . . . . . . «| 100 |265—270/+8 317 9 
1,043,800, 100 |29 Dec.| 9 |Lambeth,10p.c.max. . .| 100 |252—257 +113 10 0 
406,200 100 ” 74 | Do. Thp.c.max. . .| 100 |195—200/+93'3 15 0 
200,000 Stck./29 Sept.) 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, .| 100 117—122)+8 3 5 7 
500,000 100 |27 Jan. | 12 New River, New Shares. .| 100 |385—34(/+8 |3 11 3 
1,000,000 Stck.) 4 | Do. 4p.c.Deb. Stk. .| 100 120—125|+233 4 0 
742,300 Stck.|15 Dec.| 6 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max. 100 168—17¢|+4 3 9 4 
500 100 | ,, 6 Do. 74 p.c. do. | 100 |160—16f|+8 |3 12 9 
1 155,066 Stck.|15 Dec. | 10 |West Middlesex . . . 100 270—27i| +123 12 9 
| 
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qyvewoutH Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of this Com- 
for the past year (to be submitted to the shareholders at their 
twenty-second ordinary general meeting next Friday) states that the 
revenue account for this period was not so satisfactory as was expected ; 
and this the Directors attribute to the great depression in the trade of the 
district. The current expenses, however, were less than in the previous 
ear; the saving having been caused by a decreased outlay in repairs and 
maintenance of works. The balance onthe year’s working amounts to 
£5448 15s. 10d. An interim dividend to the end of June was paid in Sep- 
tember last; and the Directors recommend a further dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the original stock, and 34 per cent. on the new share capital. This will 
take £2859 5s. 1d., and will make the two amount to the statutory divi- 
dend for the year—£5718 10s. 2d.—which will leave a deficit on the year’s 
working of £269 14s, 4d, 


Sates oF SHaRes.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Wednes- 
day, Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield, sold by auction 1-12th part of an 
Adventurers’ share and paris of a King’s share, and also 32 £100 new 
shares in the New River Company. The bidding, as is very unusual with 
this Company’s stock, was exceedingly inert. The first-named stock was 
divided into 10 lots, each comprising 120th part of an Adventarers’ share 
—three lots selling at £850; six at £830; and one at £825. The following 
18 lots each consisted of 120th part of a King’s share ; and, as will be seen, 
there was a difference of no less than £65 between the top and lowest prices 
realized. One lot sold at £815; two at £800; four at £790; one at £780; 
one at £775; three at £770; one at £765; one at £760; and four at £750. 
Asmall (210th) part of a King’s share produced £425. The new shares 
sold at very even prices—Four realizing £339 ; two, £338 10s.; one, £338 ; 
eleven, £337 10s.; nine, £337; one £336 10s. ; one, £336; and three, £335. 
——On the same occasion 200 £10 shares (fully paid) in the Walton-on- 





Thames and Weybridge Gas Company were disposed of. Ten of the 
shares fetched £18 ; 10, £17 10s: ; 20, £16 15s.; 70, £16 10s.; 45, £16 5s.; 
15, £16; 20, £15 10s.; and 10, £15 15s. Ten ordinary fully paid £10 shares 
in the Maidstone Water Company were knocked down at £17 15s. each. 


Tue HENLEY-on-THames CoRPORATION AND THE Gas Company.—At the 
meeting of the Henley Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Clements 
read a report from the Special Committee appointed to negotiate with the 
Gas Company relative to the Bill of the latter in Parliament. It stated 
that at an interview in London with representatives of the Company and 
Agents on both sides, the sum of £6100, the amount stated to have been 
expended by the Company in extensions and improvements, was redu 
to £4500; and as this sum was to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent., 
a saving to the consumers of £80 a year had been effected. The additional 
capital authorized by the Bill to be raised had been reduced from £20,000 
to £12,000, and the borrowing power in respect of original stock from 
£3400 to £3000, and in respect of additional capital from £5000 to £3000. 
The standard ¥ of gas was to be 4s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, as at pre- 
sent, instead of 5s. as proposed ; and the illuminating power was fixed at 
15 instead of 14 candles. The Committee, on behalf of the Corporation, 
withdrew the purchase clauses and the clause relating to nuisances, being 
advised by their Parliamentary Agents and Engineer that, in view of 
electric lighting, it was not considered advisable that corporations should 
burden themselves with gas undertakings, and that the ordinary law 
afforded sufficient protection against nuisances. Alderman Clements said 
power was vested in the Committee to settle the matter on terms which 
they thought equitable ; and, after the fullest and most anxious considera- 
tion, they arrived at the conclusion that the matter should be settled on 
the lines indicated, rather than that they should oppose the Bill. The 
report was adopted. 











GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 
neue pees ro CECT SIN INE: & CO., 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON,” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 
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Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines. 
————— 

They have never sought 
to oe price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 
duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 
——————— 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 


are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

No OTHER 2 CAN 








a ~~ 

















GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 REVotvTIons PER MINUTE. 
The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO."S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per heur 


(without the slightest oscillation), at the Errincuam Street Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 








OXIDE OF IRON. 


IMMIS & CO. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical T h 


Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more | Broad Street, 
than 350,000 acres, andare held for a longterm of years. | District. 


Make only the best quality of 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their | FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 


only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew | AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BR F 
All descriptions kept in Stock. e 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old | Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 

bo. Sole Agents for London and 

Telegraphic Address: “‘ Errwat, Lonpon.” | — 





IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 


of STOURBRIDGE 





ICKS, to stand great heats. 


120 and 121, Newoate Street, Lonpon, E.C. 














They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 


there are no intermediate profits between them and ALEX WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PRECISION LONDON.”) 


the consumer, 
Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


TUBES 
OR Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 
White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coils, 
Joun Spencer, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY, 










Street, Loxpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’NEI114, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PurrricaTion AND CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 


Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Loxpon, E.C. 











CANNEL COAL, &c. 
JOHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 
Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 

SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 
No. = oe will + forwarded on application to 

+ WU, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 

0. 54, BERNARD STREET, LEITH, *} Scorrann. 


_—_ 


Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 

Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 

Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
last week’s issue. 


ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons, 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


ANTED, to purchase a considerable 


quantity of GAS COKE, 
Apply to G. J. Eveson, Corporation Street, Brruine- 
HAM, 











(R0WTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial 
ares their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
pee ING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
ih tom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 

@ top. Constructed to burn Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 


ime write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 


WANTED, a Situation by a practical 
GAS-FITTER, aged 80. Well up at Compo, 


Stare, Meters, &c. Good references. 
— J. Waite, 1, Church Street, Lymington, 











WANTED, bya man, at present Manager 
of a Works, a re-engagement as MANAGER of 
small Gas-Works. Is a good Mechanic, A change 
desired. 
Apply by letter to No. 1592, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fueet STREET, E.C, 


WVANted, an experienced man as 
MANAGER and COLLECTOR for animportant 
town in Devonshire. Must find cash security for £200 or 
£300 at 5 per cent. Commencing salary 30s. per week, 
with free house, coal, and gas. 
Address No. 1598, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C, 








and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 3 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, ef ory this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 
Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
application. 





SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from the 
finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 
and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification, 

The sole representative for selling this Oxide is A. C. 
FRaseER (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Bridgewater 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 

SULPHURIC ACID. 
UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 
the above, which is specially adapted for making White 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 
quantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 
the year. 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
Lonpown, E.C. 
WANted, at once, two Second-hand 

PURIFIERS, 8 feet by 6 feet, with 4 inch 

Valves and Connections. Must be in good condition 
and cheap. 

Address No. 1590, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Srreet, E.C, 
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WANTED, a Situation as Assistant 
MANAGER or SECRETARY. Thoroughly 
qualified. 

Address H. 8., Ingram’s, 8, Gardener’s Lane, WHITE- 
HALL, 8.W. 


ANTED, Second-hand, Two Purifiers 
about 8 feet by 6 feet, with Covers, Valves, &c., 
for 5 or 6 inch connections. Also STATION METER, 
to pass about 2500 cubic feet per hour. Both must be 
in good condition. 
Send price and particulars to G. E. Curip, Southwold, 
SuFrFOLkK. 


AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
—— to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GEorcE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CornwWALL. 


OR SALE—Several lengths of 14-inch 


Hydraulic Main, 15-inch Circular Mouthpieces, 
Ascension-Pipes, Dip-Pipes, and a 6-inch Condenser. 
__ Apply to the ManaGer of the Gas- Works, LicHFrEep. 


OR SALE—The Guide-Framing of a 
Gasholder, 80 feet by 20 feet, consisting of eight 
Cast-Iron Columns, eight Wrought-Iron Lattice Gir- 
ders, with Top Carriages, Pulleys, and Chains for 
Balance-Weights, all in first-class condition. 
For further particulars, apply to Rosert PorTer, 
Gas Manager, Holmfirth, YorkKsHIRE. 


OR SALE—A Morris and Cutler’s 
Patent vertical “PERFECT” CONDENSER, 
— by makers to condense one million cubic feet 
of Gas per day. Body 7 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 9 in., total 
height 28 ft. 6 in., ground space 9 ft. by 7 ft., and 
complete with 20-inch diameter Inlet and Outlet Bend 
Pipes, Water Inlet, Taps and Internal Pipes, Tar 
Take-Offs, &c. 
May be seen, or further particulars obtained, upon 
— to Mr. William Smith, Gas Engineer, 
jolton. 
Offers to be addressed to Mr. Alderman Miles, Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, Bolton. 
R. G. Hrxnext1, Town Clerk. 


PURIFIERS, &c., for Sale (cheap), erected 


.. complete, in perfect working order, practically 
equal to new ; purchaser paying carriage. 

Two Purifiers (London), 20 ft. square by 5 ft. deep, 
with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and 
Crab. Makers, C.and W. Walker. Price £350. 

Also Four Purifiers (London), 14 ft. square by 4 ft. 
deep, with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, 
and Crab. Makers, C.and W. Walker. Price £395. 

Also Four Purifiers (near Leicester), 12 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 8 ft. 6 in. deep, with 10-inch Centre-Valve and 
Connections, and Lifting Gear. Price £255. 

Also Cast-Iron Tank and Gasholder, 40 ft. diameter 
by 12 ft. 6 in. deep, complete. 

Also smaller siz¢* in Pnriders, and various sizes in 
second-hand Gasholiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, 
Station Governors, Exhausters, Station Meters, 
Gas-Valves, &c. Enquiries invited. 

Apply to Sami. Ware (late Ashmore and While), 
60, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

















_ LEWES GAS COMPANY, 

HE Directors of the Lewes Gas Com- 

pany invite OFFERS for CAST-IRON GAS 

HOLDER TANK 56 feet diameter, 18 feet deep, in good 

sound condition. Purchaser to take down and remove 

at his own expense 

Any further particulars may be had by applying to 

Geo. WILSON, Manager. 


Scie, 

SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPaNy, 
GAS ENGINEER. 

THE Directors of the above Company 

require the services of an experienced Practical 


ENGINEER, 
Applicants must have a thorough knowledge of the 





TENDERS FOR TAR AND LIQUOR. 
HE Rugby Gas Company are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR and 
LIQUOR made at their Works for either One, Two, or 
Three years, commencing the 81st of March next. 
Tenders to be sent in, under cover, to the under- 
signed on or before Wednesday, the 4th of April. 
he Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
Particulars may be had from 
P, Sumpson, Manager. 





CORPORATION OF ILKESTON, 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the Ilkeston 
Corporation propose holding a GAS EXHIBI- 
TION in the Town Hall, Ilkeston, from the 15th to the 
18th of May. They would be glad to receive particulars 
of any Exhibits, Models, Apparatus, or Photographs 
which Manufacturers or Engineers would lend them, 
and would show them, as far as the space at their dis- 

posal would permit, free of cost. 
Full particulars should be sent as early as possible to 

F. C. Humpnrys, Engineer and Manager. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
THE Directors of the Reading Gas Com- 


pany are prepared to receive OFFERS for the 
Supply and delivery at the Gas-Works, Reading, of 400 
Tons of IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 

Particulars, &c., may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Sealed offers, endorsed “ Oxide of Iron,” must be 
delivered at the Engineer’s Office, Gas-Works, Reading, 
on or before the 3lst of March, 1888, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any offer. 

Epwarp Baker, Engineer. 

Reading Gas-Works, March 12, 1888. 


HE Directors of the Westerham Gas 
and Coke Company, Limited, invite TENDERS 
for the supply of three 15 in. by 15 in. by 8 ft. long best 
CLAY RETORTS, and one 15 in. by 21 in. by 8 ft. long 
Oval, and for SETTING complete a Bed of four Round 
and one Oval Retorts, including all necessary Materials 
delivered to Westerham Station. 
Particulars on application to the Secretary. 
Tenders to be sent in by the 4th of April. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order of the Directors, 
Cuas. Hooker, Secretary and Manager. 


BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the Purchase of the 


surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, made at 
their Works during the Twelve Months or Two years 











WELLINGTON (NEW ZEALAND)GAS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


SHARES FOR DISPOSAL. 
ESSRS. WM. COWARD & SONS are 


instructed to offer a limited number of SHARES 
in the above undertaking, established 1871, and paying 
for many years past 15 percent. perannum. The above 
Shares will be sold at a price to leave the purchaser 6% 
per cent. on the investment; and the Dividends as 
declared will be regularly remitted to 143, Queen 
Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


HE Subscribers, who have an influ- 
ential connection extending over Twenty-five 
years, will be glad to correspond with Manufacturing 
and other Firms who have APPARATUS or other 
Materials to dispose of. 
D. M. NEtson AnD Sons, 
164, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


ROCKHAMPTON GAS AND COKE COMPANY, 
MITED, QUEENSLAND. 
WOLLONGONG GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
HE undersigned Agents of these Com- 
panies are in receipt of remittances on account 
of the DIVIDENDS of such Shareholders in England 
as are registered at their Offices; and the same will 
therefore be paid on demand. 
Wm. Coward anv Sons. 
148, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


CONDENSERS WANTED. 
‘THE Corporation of Blackpool are pre- 
pared to receive OFFERS for the supply and 
Erection of a new Wrought-Iron CONDENSER. 

Specification and Plan may be seen at the office of 
the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed outside “ Tender for Condenser,” 
must be sent in, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, by the 24th of March. 

(Signed) Joun Cuew, Gas Engineer. 

Gas-Works, Blackpool, March 10, 1888. 


WIGAN CORPORATION GAS.WORKS. 


CONTRACT No. 1. 


[HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for HYDRAULIC MAINS, 
FOUL MAINS, &c. 

CONTRACT No. 2, 
For 140 Self-sealing RETORT MOUTHPIECES. 

Particulars from the undersigned, 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed, “Hydraulic” and 
‘* Mouthpieces” respectively, to be delivered to Ralph 
Darlington, Esq., Town Clerk, on or before the 4th of 
April, 1888. 

The lowest tender not 


Wigan, March 10, 1888, 




















rily accepted 
Jos. Trumins, Engineer, &c, 





co g the lst day of May next. 

Tenders for both One or Two years to be sent in not 
later than Saturday, the 7th of April, 1888, addressed to 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, 
Macclesfield, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar, &c.” 

For conditions apply to Mr. Moore, Engineer, Gas- 
Works, Macclesfield. 

W. Frepk. Taytor, Town Clerk, pro tem. 

March 12, 1888. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION GAS. P 
HE Committee of the Town Council 
on Gas Supply, invite TENDERS for the supply 
of such METERS (Dry and Wet) as they may require 
for Twelve months, from the Ist of April. 

Forms of tender may be had on application to the 
Manager. 

Sealed offers, addressed to the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Commissioners, and marked “ Tender for Supply of 
Meters,” to be lodged at the Gas Office, 42, Virginia 
Street, on or before Monday, the 26th of March. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Glasgow, March 8, 1888. 


MORLEY GAS COMPANY. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 
THE Directors of the Morley Gas 


Company are prepare ' to receive TENDERS for 
the Construction and Erection of a TELESCOPIC 
GASHOLDER, 118 feet diameter, and 25 feet deep. 

Copies of Drawings, Specifications, and Quantities, 
may be had on ——- to the undersigned, on pay- 
ment of One Guinea, to whom tenders, endorsed 
“Tender for Gasholder,” must be sent not later than 
Tuesday, March 27, 1888, 

The lowest or any tender not P 

. Hemineway, Secretary. 
Gas Office, Morley, near Leeds. 
March 10, 1888, 


BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS, 
Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


( 
THE Gas Committee of the Borough of 
St. Helens are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Supply and Erection of Six PURIFIERS, with 
Connections, Columns and Girders, Lifting and Elevat- 
ing Apparatus, &c. 
he Drawings and Specifications may be seen, and 
Forms of Tender obtained, on application toj the 
undersigned, at the Gas-Works, St. Helens, or at the 
Offices of Mr. John West, C.E., Hulme Hall Lane 
Miles Platting, Manchester. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Purifiers, &c.,” must be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, and 
delivered not later than Ten a.m. on Thursday, the 
29th day of March, at the Gas-Works, Warrington Od 
Road, St. Helens. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 


March 10, 1888, 








rily accepted 








SAMUEL GLOvER, Manager. 





Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of Gas, be 
able to prepare Plans, and construct New Works; also 
understand the Making of Sulphuric Acid and Sulphate 
of Ammonia, and the Erection of Plant in connection 
therewith. 

The successful candidate will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the duties of the office, 

Applications (marked “ Engineer ”), stating qualifica. 
tions, age, if married, salary required, to be sent not 
later than April 5, addressed to Sir Fredk. T. Mappin, 
Bart., M.P., the Chairman of the Company. P 

Testimonials not to be sent in the first instance, nor 
till asked for. 

By order, 
Hansury Tuomas, General Manager, 
Gas Company’s Offices, 
Commercial Street, Sheffield, March 18, 1888, 


ae 





TO CHEMISTS, 
THE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company require a CHEMIST; one 
who has a knowledge of Gas-Works preferred. He 
will be required to make Analyses of Gas, Residuals, 
and various Products therefrom, and of all materials 
used in the Manufacture of Gas, or in connection there 
with. The whole of his time must be devoted to the 
service of the Company. 

Applications (marked “ Chemist’’), stating qualifica- 
tions, age, salary required, previous engagements, &c., 
to be sent in not later than April 5, addressed to Sir 
Fredk. T. Mappin, Bart., M.P., the Chairman of the 
Company. 

Testimonials not to be sent till asked for. 

By order, 
Hansury Tomas, General Manager. 

Gas Company’s Offices, 

Commercial Street, Sheffield, March 183, 1888. 





ENFIELD GAS COMPANY. 


HE Enfield Gas Company are desirous 

of receiving TENDERS for the supply of GAS 
COAL, delivered at their Works, at the Ponder’s End 
Station of the Great Eastern Railway, for One, Two, or 
—— years, from the Ist day of July next, carriage 

aid. 
“ The quantity required will be about 5000 tons per 
annum, in proportionate deliveries as directed. 

Tenders must state the class of coal offered, be calcu- 
lated at 21 cwt. per ton, and name what deduction will 
be allowed in the event of the City Coal and Wine Due 
not being continued. 

A Strike Clause will be required to be inserted in the 
contract. 

Tenders must be sent to the undersigned on or before 
the 4th day of April next. 

The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 


JouN PurDEY, Secretary, 
Enfield, March 12, 1888. 





COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


N OTICE is hereby ‘given that an 
ORDINARY MEETING of the Commercial Gas 

Company will be held at the Cannon Street Hotel, in 
the City of London, on Friday, the 6th day of April 
1888, at Twelve o’clock at noon— 

To receive the Report of the Directors ; 

To declare a Dividend ; 

To elect Directors and an Auditor in the place of 

those retiring ; 

And for other business. 

The Stock Transfer Books will be closed from the 
24th of March inst. to the 6th of April, both days 
inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
H. D. Extis, Secretary. 

Offices: Stepney, March 15, 1888. 





BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOrtce is hereby given that the Half- 
YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors of this Company will be held at this 
Office on Wednesday, the 28th inst., at half-past Twelve 
o’clock precisely, to transact the usual business, and to 
declare the Dividend for the half year ended she 4Ist of 
December last. 
The Accounts for the half year are open for the 
inspection of the Proprietors, 
otice is hereby also given, that the Transfer 
Books of the Company will be closed on the 17th and 
re-opened on the 29th inst. 
By order of the Court of Directors, 
Freperic Lane Lineine, Secretary. 
Chief Office: No. 11, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, E.C., March 9, 1888. 





EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Half- 
YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
of the Proprietors will be held at the Company’s Office, 
15a, St. Helens Place, in the City of London, on Thurs- 
day, the 5th of April, 1888, at Eleven o’clock in the 
morning precisely, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

AND NOTICE IS HEREBY FURTHER GIVEN, that imme- 
diately upon the close of the above, an EXTRAOR- 
DINARY GENERAL MEETING will be held, at which 
a Resolution will be submitted authorizing the Direc- 
tors to alter the days and time for the Ordinary 
Meetings. 

Sprciat Notice.—The Transfer Books (in respect of 
the Ordinary Stock only) will be closed on and after the 
22nd of March inst., and re-opened on the 12th of April, 
on which day the Dividends upon the Ordinary Stock 
will be payable. 

By order, 
I, A. CROOKENDEN, Secretary. 

East London Water-Works Company, 

Office, 154, St. Helen’s Place, March 8, 1888, 
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THE COAL AND WINE DUES—AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 
Tue subject of the London Coal and Wine Dues was very 
much to the fore during the past week; the second reading 
of the Continuance Bill having been fixed for Tuesday. It 
was the second order on the paper for the evening sitting ; 
but it dropped out. From a question and answer reported 














in the proceedings of the House of Commons for Thursday 
last, however, it appears that the measure is only scotched, 
not killed, and will be proceeded with at the first convenient 
opportunity. It is opposed, up to the present, by six members 
who have put notices of amendments on the paper. Four 
of these are in the usual terms—‘‘ That the Bill be read a 
‘* second time on that day six months ;” but two are specific. 
Mr. Firth (the old enemy of the Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who has managed to get a seat in 
the House once more, to the great trouble of the objects of 
his persecution) is to move that no power to levy or expend 
a tax upon coal should be given to any local authority, unless 
such authority represents by direct election the ratepayers 
or consumers of the area over which such tax is proposed 
to be levied. Mr. Howard Vincent is to move that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, with an instruction to con- 
sider whether the revenue in question could not be exchanged 
with advantage for a protective duty upon “foreign manu- 
‘* factured imports and articles of luxury of foreign origin.” 
Thus it will be seen that if the promoters of the Bill should 
be so fortunate as to overcome all the obstacles in the way of 
bringing a private measure of this class to the point of a 
division upon the second reading, they would meet with un- 
compromising opposition from several quarters. 

In preparation for the possibility of reading the Bill in 
the ordinary way of business, two different groups of members 
approached the First Lord of the Treasury upon the subject 
in the course of last week. It is well known how, in their 
desperate clutches after the revenue derived from the dues, 
the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board have agreed to 
buy off the opposition of outlying districts by promising to 
share the plunder with them. Feeling probably that this 
move was not in itself very hopeful, these authorities have 
pounced upon the County Government Bill as another excuse, 
and put up a deputation of Metropolitan Conservative mem- 
bers to beg the Government, through Mr. W. H. Smith, to 
extend the dues for one year only, to give time, as they say, 
for the new representative authority for London, contem- 
plated by this Bill, to express an opinion upon the subject of 
the dues. It has come to this—only a year! The Corpora- 
tion of the City and the Metropolitan Board of Works are 
willing to go on their knees for another year of the dues! 
But even this boon is no sooner asked than it is met with 
determined opposition. When the members from the mining 
districts heard what the Metropolitan members had been 
doing, forty of them gathered together and told Mr. Smith 
that the dues ought not to be continued a single day beyond 
the present term. The much-worried Minister replied that he 
and his colleagues would think over what the two conflicting 
deputations had said, and announce their decision in the 
course of a few days. Between such powerful opposing forces, 
it would not be surprising if the Government were to declare 
that the House itself shall have an opportunity of deciding 
the question. Meanwhile, as will be seen by Mr. George 
Livesey’s letter in another column, the Government have 
been instructed concerning the real bearing of the dues upon 
the Metropolitan Gas Supply, which is a matter upon which 
the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works are 
apparently incapable of speaking the truth. 

While all this manceuvring is going on inside the precincts 
of St. Stephen’s, the promoters of the Continuance Bill have 
been busy outside, although not in the way that brought them 
so much trouble last year. There are no more monster peti- 
tions in favour of the dues, with signatures paid for at so much 
a hundred. No longer do we see in the daily newspapers 
reports of enthusiastic meetings of parish associations for 
securing the continuance of the dues. All this is dropped as 
though it had never been; and one might look in vain for 
any recollection of such doings among the supremely virtuous 
Aldermen and Vestrymen who are pulling the strings of the 
present most respectable movement. Anyone who has lately 
cast an eye over the advertisement columns of the London 
daily newspapers might have noticed an official statement, 
addressed to the world at large, of the latest reasons why the 
Coal Dues should not be abolished. The spenders of this 
money have approached various bodies and persons whom 
they have imagined to be possessed of influence in the matter. 
They tried the House of Lords once, and then theirargument 
was that it was desirable, in the interests of the Court and 
the aristocracy, that the capital of the realm should be pre- 
vented from acquiring too much of the characteristics of a 
manufacturing centre, which, they urged, it would assuredly 
do if coal were rendered cheaper by the removal of the dues. 
In despair of countenance from more exalted quarters, they 
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have come down at last to the casual readers of official 
advertisements. The declaration, which is signed by the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Chairman of the Coal and Corn and Finance Committee of 
the Corporation of London, advances six reasons why “in the 
‘interests of the ratepayers,” these dues should be continued. 
The six reasons run as follows:—(1) If the duties are not 
reimposed, the rates must be largely increased; (2) without 
the dues, the difficulties in connection with the acquisition of 
open spaces will be greatly increased ; (3) under the Bill, as 
introduced, the inhabitants of tlic ‘‘ outer area” will largely 
benefit by their retention ; (4) the improvements carried out 
by means of the dues are an advantage to manufacturers, 
by increasing the facilities of locomotion; (5) the working 
classes will materially benefit by their retention, as the 
greater portion of the produce of the dues is expended in the 
formation of new streets, &c., and public improvements gene- 
rally ; (6) under the Acts imposing the duties, security for 
the delivery of proper weight and description of coal is pro- 
vided to the public. The notice goes on to repeat that ‘it is 
‘ highly desirable that the ratepayers of the Metropolis should 
‘‘make themselves acquainted with the probable result of a 
‘‘ discontinuance of these dues, which will cause a very large 
‘* increase in their present rates.’ The italics are not ours, but 
are in the original advertisement. They therefore accentuate 
the chief point of the authors of this remarkable statement, 
as to which it may be said the men who could think of nothing 
better to advance than such a silly appeal deserve to lose 
their cause. If they spend the money as foolishly as they 
plead for it, it is high time they are deprived of this power. 

Let us examine the thesis in detail. It appears by it that the 
ratepayers of London are threatened with a terrible increase 
of rating if the dues are not continued, while in paragraphs 
4 and 5 the manufacturers and the working classes are 
assured that the objects for which the money obtained from 
the dues is expended are beneficial to them. Now, it is 
obvious that if the removal of the dues leads to increased 
rating, this can only be for finding the money to carry on 
the works otherwise paid for by the dues ; hence, if the rate- 
payer suffers under clause 1, the manufacturer appealed to in 
clause 4, and the labourer approached in clause 5, will not 
suffer, because the works so beneficial to them will go on 
just the same as before. If, on the other hand, the manu- 
facturer is deprived of the street improvements so good for 
trade, and the workman is no longer employed in making 
bridges, &c., it will be because the pockets of the ratepayers 
are spared the extra demand for such luxuries. As the 
manufacturer is also a ratepayer, whatever may be said for 
the labourer, he has an interest in each alternative. By 
this most simple examination, we thus dispose of three of 
the points of this official argument, including the italicized 
rider. With regard to the second point, respecting the 
increased difficulty of acquiring open spaces without the 
dues, it is sufficient to reply that up to the present time not 
a penny of the revenue from the dues has been so applied. 
The allusion is the flimsiest of baits, and utterly misses its 
object when it is remembered that the best open playgrounds 
and breathing spaces in the kingdom belong to towns not 
blessed (or cursed) with coal dues. As for the third point, 
referring to the interest of the outer districts in the proceeds 
of the dues, this concession was notoriously an after-thought, 
put forward as a bribe for securing parliamentary support. 
The outer districts have got on very well so far without 
the adventitious source of revenue promised by the Metro- 
politan Authorities; and they will be infinitely better 
without’ it for the future. Upon the sixth and last 
point to be noticed, which refers to the regulations con- 
cerning the delivery of coal to purchasers, it is difficult 
to comment patiently. Do the Metropolitan Authorities 
mean to say that unless they can get their thirteenpence a 
ton they do not care how much the retail purchaser is de- 
frauded by a rascally coal carman? If they do not mean 
this, are not the things they mention matters of administra- 
tion that can be dealt with by a Special Act, with or without 
coal duty, in the same way as the retailing of bread of full 
weight and its delivery are provided for? The stupid official 
statement comes to a fitting close with this puerile attempt to 
mislead by confounding two essentially distinct administra- 
tive matters. 

The advertisement gives an intimation, to whomsoever it 
may concern, that pamphlets for the further instruction of 
ratepayers upon the general subject are obtainable gratis 
from the Board of Works and the Corporation. We obtained 
a copy of this compilation ; but, as might be expected, it is only 





the argument of the advertisement written out a little longer 
This literary propaganda will cost the London ratepayers 
something, for even bad arguments must be paid for. “We 
have said enough for the present to tear into tatters the weak 
case of the London Municipal Authorities, as presented by 
themselves. It is possible sometimes to make out a bad case 
by good advocacy ; but, to judge from their present display 
there is nobody at Guildhall or Spring Gardens clever enough 
to do as much in this instance. We have no space torecount 
the steps that are being taken to checkmate the designs of 
the Metropolitan Local Authorities; but it is to be hoped 
that the Gas Companies affected by the dues will see their 
way to co-operate in the measures recommended by Mr, 
Livesey. Constant vigilance is needed to cope with the ever. 
changing tactics of Guildhall and Spring Gardens; for it jg 
clear that no bribe, inducement, or plea will be left untried 
by them in their attempt to snatch a favourable vote of the 
House. 

THE TRIAL OF MR. SAMUEL HUNTER. 
Tue trial of Mr. Samuel Hunter, late Manager of the Salford 
Corporation Gas-Works, for perjury and forgery, took place at 
the Central Criminal Court on Wednesday last; and the 
proceedings will be found reported in another column. The 
accused pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty” to the charge of actually 
forging the letter purporting to have been written by Alder. 
man Sharp, Chairman of the Gas Committee of the Salford 
Corporation, upon which Messrs. Pope and Pearson, Limited, 
paid him ‘‘ commission ” after the rate of 10d. per ton upon 
the coal supplied by the firm to the Corporation. The plea 
was accepted by the jury, by direction of the Judge (Justice 
Hawkins) ; and thus the gravest count of the indictment was 
disposed of. To the minor counts—from the legal stand. 
point—of uttering the forged letter, and perjury in denying 
upon oath that he had ever received the payments which the 
letter was used to obtain, the accused pleaded ‘ Guilty.” 
Sentence was deferred, upon the understanding that 
the prisoner will do his best, during the interval that 
must elapse before the next sessions of the Court, to 
make restitution of the moneys which he admits he has 
wrongfully appropriated. The trial has naturally attracted a 
great amount of attention, particularly in the part of the 
country in which the prisoner flourished during so many 
years. Whether or not the result will be generally regarded 
as satisfactory, we cannot say; but already there have arisen 
in some quarters murmurings to the effect that making a 
sentence in a criminal suit wait upon a civil action for the 
recovery of money looks like a legal imitation of that insidious 
offence known as compounding a felony. The facts at least 
lend colour to the idea that has passed current for a long time 
respecting this deplorable affair—that if the Salford Corpora- 
tion could have squeezed what they might have plausibly re- 
presented as a reasonable sum of money out of their unfaith- 
ful servant, they would have been glad enough to have said 
no more about the criminal side of his proceedings while in 
theiremploy. The affair has gone on to its end, however; 
and now everybody can moralize to his heart’s content upon 
the awful example of Samuel Hunter's fall. For ourselves, 
we shall not indulge in any such cheap display of Peck- 
sniffian virtue. We grieve over the spectacle of a man of un- 
doubted ability in his business misled by vanity, love of 
display,‘or other weaknesses, into deliberate crime ; but it 
ill becomes anybody to gloat over a spectacle so pitiful, and 
so touching to our common nature, as that of a once honoured 
bearer of a Commission of the Peace standing at the bar of 
the Old Bailey. The moral of Samuel Hunter’s career 1s 
writ large for all to see; and in refusing to dwell upon it we 
feel that we consult alike the dignity of that sphere of public 
life from which this man has been stricken out, with his own 
consent, and the sentiment of the wide circle of those who 
once reckoned him as one of themselves. 


THE COUNTY GOVERNMENT BILL. 
Last week was memorable, in connection with parliamentary 
business, for the introduction by Mr. Ritchie of the Govern- 
ment Bill for the reform of the local administrative arrange- 
ments of England and Wales. This is undoubtedly the mea- 
sure for which the current session, and probably the Adminis- 
tration, will be remembered in the future. It is beyond our 
province to discuss the whole scope of the measure, or to 
speculate upon its prospects in a political sense. It is wide 
enough to arouse suspicion, and even strong opposition, frem 
all those who think that the duty of a Conservative Govern- 
ment is to leave everything alone; and it is not radical 
enough to please those who want to tear up everything by 
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the roots before commencing constructive work. The most 
salient feature of the proposals of the Cabinet, so far as can 
be ascertained at present, is the elevation of the unit of the 
«County ” as the centre of the new scheme of administration. 
The measure, in short, has been described, and justly, as a 
project for decentralization. A scheme of County Councils 
js propounded ; and a strong attempt is to be made to give 
importance to these bodies by entrusting them not only with 
the executive work of local government at present per- 
formed by Quarter Sessions and by other local organizations, 
but also with a variety of duties now discharged by public 
departments. In this way all the powers possessed by the 
Board of Trade under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, and the authority exercised by the Local Government 
Board under the Public Health Act, will be transferred to the 
County Councils. It is a great change to banish all this 
work from Westminster to the capitals of counties; but, 
speaking generally, it is a proper change. It will help to 
localize that higher administrative talent which has hitherto 
been perforce drafted off to London. The Metropolis has 
become congested with all the best blood of the land ; and it 
is most desirable that this process should be checked and the 
congestion relieved. Even if the novel arrangements should 
not work very perfectly at first, and the diversion of a good 
deal of administrative business from London should cause 
some grumbling on the part of those who have followed it to 
its present centre, the ultimate result should be good. It will 
seem strange at first to apply for Provisional Orders in relation 
to gas supply to an authority sitting at York, Lancaster, Nor- 
wich, or Exeter, instead of at Whitehall; but things will 
work out all right in time. In the meanwhile, it is certain 
that Parliament will have as much as it can do to pass the 
Bill into law during the current session, even with the advan- 
tage of the new rules of procedure, which are so deadly to 
mere obstruction. 


THE DISPOSAL OF AMMONIACAL LIQUOR IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Tae members of the New England Gas Managers’ Associa- 

tion have just held their eighteenth annual meeting under 

the presidency of Mr. J. P. Harbison, of Hartford, Connec- 


ticut; and the gathering seems to have been exceptionally 
successful. The most interesting part of the transactions, 
from our point of view, was a paper by Mr. C. J. R. Hum- 
phreys, upon the concentration of ammoniacal liquor for the 
purpose of carriage by rail, according to an arrangement 
which appears to be one of the many enterprises of the inde- 
fatigable Mr. George Shepard Page. The idea merely is to 
distil the ammoniacal liquor produced in the ordinary way 
until it is condensed into a 70 or 80 oz. liquor, whereby the 
bulk of the liquid for transport is brought down to something 
like one-sixth or one-seventh. As described by Mr. Page, the 
device is simply intended to get the better of the railway 
companies, whose charges for carriage would, in the ordinary 
way, swallow up the value of the weak gas-works’ liquor in a 
few miles’ transit. That it should be necessary to adopt 
such a device, instead of making the liquor into sulphate on 
the spot, is a striking illustration of the peculiar conditions 
under which many Gas Companies in the United States have 
to carry on their business. The railway distances between 
towns are very great; and the charges for carrying gas 
liquor, which is an article that does not offer any inducement 
to “cut rates’ in its favour, must be excessive. If sulphate 
were made on the spot, the acid would first have to be im- 
ported, and the salt afterwards carried away. Is there any 
local demand for sulphate as a manure in the States ? 
Apparently not. At any rate, a good deal of liquor is 
allowed to run to waste, from medium-sized as well as from 
small works situated at a distance from the few places where 
ammonia possesses any appreciable value. The chief merit 
of the concentration plan is that it enables isolated gas- 
works to get rid of their ammonia by sale without first 
requiring the importation of any manufacturing auxiliary. 
It is, of course, only a provisional device, and, as such, 
possesses a purely conditional advantage. 





THE eleventh annual meeting of the Western (U.S.A.) Gaslight 
Association is to be held at Chicago (Ill.) on the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
of May next. 

We learn that Mr. Henry Simon, of Manchester, has been 
favoured by Mr. F. W. Webb, Locomotive Superintendent of the 
London and North-Western Railwa: Company, at Crewe, with an 
order to put up, in connection with This gas-works, plant capable of 
making about a ton of sulphate of ammonia per day, and to be 
fitted up with Mr. Simon’s most recent improvements. 





Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue writer of the “‘Communicated Article” on the supply 
of water by meter, which appeared in the Journat for the 
13th inst., seems to be dissatisfied with our notice of his 
arguments. We were under the impression that we had 
criticized our correspondent’s views with sufficient modera- 
tion. Nevertheless his letter, published in our last issue, 
seems to betray a certain feeling of irritation. Indeed, the 
communication reveals again our correspondent’s inability to 
look at his subject all round. In our own observations, he 
cannot discover any answer to his arguments, which, as he 
conceives, are not even touched by what we wrote. It would 
therefore be unprofitable to attempt the task of convincing 
him. Indeed, it never was our intention to .enter upon a 
journalistic duel with our esteemed correspondent upon the 
subject on which he entertains such uncompromising and, 
as we hold, in some respects fallacious notions. In regard 
to some of the details which would be involved in his scheme, 
he may, however, be disposed to weigh the arguments con- 
tained in a letter, signed ‘‘ Meter,” which we insert elsewhere. 
The observations already published in this column dealt 
with the question in its broad aspect ; but it does not follow, 
because our correspondent fails to see any force in what we 
said, that therefore force did not exist. Hecertainly has not 
strengthened his case by pouncing on a few expressions 
which formed, as it were, the fringe of our remarks. 
It does not disturb us greatly to be charged with 
showing a regard for vested interests, even when, in that 
connection, our correspondent rashly introduces the adjec- 
tive ‘‘ undue.” The majority of practical persons will hold 
that in the matter referred to ‘‘ vested interests ” are not in 
conflict with public interests. Our correspondent is entitled 
to his own opinion, and we to ours. Again, exception is 
taken to our description of the meter scheme as a ‘“‘ nostrum,” 
which, says the writer, ‘it cannot possibly be, because the 
‘* particulars were given in the prescription.’ ‘This is speak- 
ing by the card. Our readers will readily understand that 
the word ‘‘nostrum” was not used in its narrow or tech- 
nical sense; nor is that the sense to which a modern dic- 
tionary restricts the application of the term. It is now 
conceded that there is no ‘‘general” wish for the intro- 
duction of the meter system; but, that being so, what 
becomes of our correspondent’s prophecy that the de- 
mand cannot be ‘for long successfully resisted.” Finally, 
the writer of the article brings forward a sentence of 
ours which did not stand alone, and endeavours to 
treat it as an argumentum ad absurdum. This attempt is 
ingenious rather than ingenuous. It is true we wrote: 
‘‘ Water pumped into our houses never can be as gratuitous 
‘“‘as the air which comes down our chimneys without 
‘‘ mechanical aid.” This was merely by way of beginning 
at the beginning; and we added, ‘‘ nor can its purchase in 
‘* such circumstances ’’—.e., if the water be pumped into our 
houses—“ be as free from conditions as the purchase of a loaf 
‘of bread.” If it is to be admitted that some restrictions 
must be allowed, surely the advocates of the meter system 
would agree that a certain minimum quantity of water 
should be paid for, whether it is used or not. If so, it be- 
hoves them to make out a very strong case against the 
moderation of the existing scales of charges, before seeking 
to revolutionize a system which has again and again received 
the sanction of the Legislature, and which, on the whole, 
works beneficially for the public at large. 

Whatever may be the future mode of charging for water 
supply, it is certain that the effectual prevention of waste at 
the present time is a matter of great moment. The practical 
observations of ‘Inspector,’ published in our last issue, 
deserve the careful attention of all water engineers, who, when 
the summer comes, may have to contend with very consider- 
able difficulties. The perpetual dropping which wears away 
the stone also exhausts the water supply, which is wanted 
elsewhere. How is this possible exhaustion to be avoided ? 
Admirable and ingenious as are the Deacon and Siemens 
meters (upon the rival merits of which the Plymouth 
Corporation have recently been so greatly exercised), these 
cannot be regarded as substitutes for thorough house-to-house 
inspection. It is in small houses that the water-fittings 
are, for the most part, defective. These fittings are bad to 
begin with. They may be tinkered; but they are rarely, 
if ever, put into thoroughly good working order. Imagine, 
as ‘‘ Inspector” says, several hundred }-inch pipes con- 
stantly running day and night, ‘‘and then talk of increasing 
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‘the supply to provide for the wants of the consumers.” It 
is necessary to go to the root of the matter, and we agree 
that it is essential that every Water Company should most 
carefully prescribe the type and quality of the fittings to be used, 
particularly in water-closets. Beware of cheap appliances, 
especially in the form of so-called flushing-cisterns. These 
are too often but a delusion and a snare. The truth is that, 
in connection with every Water Company, there ought to be 
a subsidiary company capable of supplying fittings of the most 
approved types and the best workmanship. In some large 
towns such companies have already been formed, and are suc- 
cessfully worked by those who have the management of the 
water supply. Of course, such a step will sometimes clash with 
local and class interests. Plumbers are not likely to look with 
favour on enterprise of this description. But, if judiciously 
conducted, such undertakings would, in course of time, dis- 
arm opposition ; whilst consumers would gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of getting their money’s worth, in 
the shape of the best appliances. Water Companies would 
thus be enabled to guard to an appreciable degree against 
waste ; and the public would be saved from many “irritating 
‘* Inconveniences.”’ 

Very unexpectedly, the Local Government Bill is found to 
comprehend the Metropolis as well as the provinces. In 
several respects the Bill is a surprise ; but we are more espe- 
cially concerned with its probable effect on the prospects of the 
London Water Companies. Supposing the projected County 
Council of London to be brought into existence, the oppor- 
tunity will present itself for a demand that this new autho- 
rity should be put in possession of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply. The Municipal Reform League is in ecstasies over 
Mr. Ritchie’s Bill; and Mr. Firth hails it as something ex- 
ceeding the wildest dreams of his philosophy. While Radical 
sentiment is in favour of the measure, the Morning Post— 
aristocratic and ultra-Conservative—gives it warm support. 
In singular opposition appears the Standard, which denounces 
the Bill as fatal to the “ancient territorial réyime.” In 
several quarters there is an idea that London ought to be 
dealt with in a separate Bill, and should be eliminated from 
the larger measure. But Mr. Ritchie has already signified 
that to omit London would be to derange the whole system 
of government proposed for the Metropolis and the contiguous 
counties. According to his view, London must be made a 
** County,” with its own system of government, or the 
adjacent counties cannot be dealt with. In other words, if 
London is to be left out, so must all the counties which 
enter the Metropolitan area. A consideration of the facts 
will show there is much force in the argument. It becomes, 
therefore, particularly important to see what is the prospect 
of the Bill becoming law. The licensing clauses may be 
surrendered; but London is not to be let go. The Bill, 
minus the licences, will receive a large measure of support 
from both sides of the House of Commons. In the Lords 
as well as the Commons, the Conservatives—though many of 
them may wish the Bill in the depths of the sea—are pro- 
pably convinced that something of the kind is inevitable; 
and they will support it for the sake of their party. If Lord 
Salisbury is content, why not all the country gentlemen and 
landed aristocracy? The Corporation of London may object 
to see the City placed “in the position of an ordinary petty 
‘* sessional borough ;”’ but if Mr. Ritchie can keep his juris- 
dictions intact, the country at large will drag London along 
with it. The crisis is grave, owing to the union of political 
parties in favour of the Bill; and behind the County 
Council of London looms the question of the Metropolitan 
Water Supply. We defer further remarks until the Bill 
itself, with all its details, is before us. 





Onto Gasticut AssocraTion.—The fourth annual meeting of 
this Association, which was fixed to take place last Tuesday, bade 
fair to be a very instructive one to the members. Among the 
papers promised were the following :—‘ The Policy of Gas Com- 
panies as to Incandescent Electric Lighting,” by Mr. F. W. Day, 
of Columbus. ‘‘ Methods of Inducing Non-Consumers to Use 
Gas,” by Mr. J. W. Alexander, of Painesville. ‘‘ Natural Gas 
and its Effect on the Consumption of Coal Gas,” by Mr. E. B. 
Philipp, of Findlay. ‘The First Cost of Gas Stoves and 
Engines,” by Mr. E. C. Gwyn, of Springfield. ‘‘ Personal Ex- 
periences with Naphthalene,” by Mr. E. Lindsley, of Cleveland. 
‘“‘The Management of Small Gas-Works,” by Mr. P. J. Wood, 
of Wilmington. ‘The Effect of Specific Gravity, Atmospheric 
Pressure, and Temperature upon the Consumption and Candle- 
Power of Illuminating Gas,” by Mr. J. Gwynn, of Fostoria. 
‘“‘ Purification in Closed Vessels,” by Mr. G. Shepard Page, of 
New York. ‘An Experience with Choked Stand-Pipes,” by Mr. 
Moses Coombs, jun., of Youngstown. 


Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietvs, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 
(For Stock AND SHARE List, see p. 571.) 

Bustness generally on the Stock Exchange has been more 
restricted during the past week; but it has been free from any 
disturbing element. The process of selling out of the Funds by 
those who have the power to do so, and re-investing in first-class 
securities, to save loss of interest as far as possible, has proceeded, 
The former consequently receded to some extent ; but by the close 
they had pretty well recovered their lost ground. The latter have 
generally advanced with the demand. A conspicuous improvement 
has been made in Gaslight and Coke debentures. The 4 per cent, 
debenture stock now stands at a level with the Lambeth Water 4 
per cent. debentures, and nearly as high as that of the New River 
Company. Hitherto water-works debenture stock has always 
reached well in advance of gas debenture stock, The improvement 
has not yet been shared by the debentures of the other two Metro- 
politan Companies; but there has been considerable buying in 
them for genuine investment purposes, and they are likely to rise 
soon. There is some indication that the ordinary stocks are 
beginning to feel the general rise. South Metropolitan are up— 
especially the ‘“‘ A,’’ which has been in good demand throughout 
the week, Commercial old has risen 2; but the new has made no 
There is nothing to account for this but the smallness 
It is the better stock of the two; and the 
price ought to be at least 7 higher. Gaslight ‘‘A’’ has been 
remarkably steady—never ranging outside 247}-248}. The other 
improvements in the week are in Alliance and Dublin and Conti- 
nental Union. Business in Water stocks during the whole week 
has been unusually active—especially in Lambeth, which Com- 
pany heads an almost general advance in quotations. The 
only retrograde movement is in West Middlesex, the quotation of 
which shows an abatement of 2 from the large advance it made 
in the preceding week ; but no transactions have been marked in 
this stock. The daily course of business has been: The opening 
on Monday was rather dull; but things improved later on. Gas 
business was mostly in Gaslight “A,’’ Imperial Continental, and 
South Metropolitan “A.” Commercial old rose 2; Continental 
Unions, 1; Alliance and Dublin, 4; and all Gaslight debentures 
from 3 to 4 each. Business in Water was moderate; but quota- 
tions advanced freely. East London, Grand Junction, and South- 
wark rose 2 each. Lambeth 10 per cents., 5; and the 74 per cents., 
8; Southwark ‘“‘ D,” 23. Gas was rather quieter on Tuesday, and 
quotations were unchanged. Water was very active, and made 
further advances. Chelsea and Lambeth 7} per cents. improved 2 
each ; and Lambeth 10 per cents., 1. Wednesday’s business in Gas 
was still moderate. Gaslight debentures improved from 2 to 4 
each. Water was again extremely brisk; but quotations did not 
move. There was rather more doing in Gas on Thursday— 
especially South Metropolitans, of which the ‘‘ A” advanced 5, and 
the “B,”’ 1. In Water several transactions were marked in 
Lambeth ; but nothing else was touched. Friday, which was the 
quietest day in the general markets, was the busiest for Gas; 
Gaslight and South Metropolitan having most of it. Water was 
quieter; and the only move was a rise of 1 in New River. 
Saturday was very quiet in all markets. A few transactions 
were marked in Gas at good figures—especially for South Metro- 
politan “A.” In Water, Chelsea was done at top price; but 
nothing else changed hands. West Middlesex collapsed 2. 


sign yet. 
of the market in it. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 
STREET LIGHTING IN THE CITY OF LONDON—PROFESSOR HOPKINSON’S PLAN OF 
ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION FOR BRADFORD—ANOTHER PRIMARY BATTERY 
SPECULATION—FIRE RISKS OF ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 


Ir is to be supposed that the Streets Committee of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London are still deliberating upon 
the details of the competitive offers of electric light companies for 
lighting the City streets, which are generally believed to have been 


submitted to them. It should not be asking too much to request 
the Committee, before going any further in this matter, to appoint 
a Technical Commission consisting (say) of their own Engineer 
(Mr. W. Haywood, M. Inst. C.E.} and Gas Examiner (Mr. © 
Heisch, F.1.C., F.C.S.) with an independent authority, to draw up 4 
report upon the general question of the lighting of the City thorough- 
fares. The matters which could be referred to such a body might 
be the cost and efficiency of the existing method of lighting the 
streets. They should ascertain the actual amount of light afforded 
by the gas-lamps in use, and give their observations upon its sufli- 
ciency or otherwise from the points of view of public security, traflic, 
and trade. They might compare the lighting of the City with the 
public lighting of other busy centres of trade. The requirements 
of different thoroughfares as affected by the nature and course of 
traffic, the number and character of crossings, the amount of extra 
illumination from shop-windows, and the time of closing business 
establishments, should also be taken note of. Then, if an increase 
of light is found desirable anywhere, the best and cheapest way 0 
providing it would be shown by comparisons in which reliable 
photometry and true figures would be used. The result of the 
labours of such a Commission would be to settle the data upon 
which contracts for new systems of lighting might be safely based. 
The practice actually in vogue is the contrary of this plan ; being 
merely to receive suggestions for supplanting so many gas-lanterns 
’ by electric lamps, without anybody knowing whether the change! 





likely to result in better or worse lighting for practical purposes 
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There is not much probability, however, of this suggestion being 
adopted, because it is too sensible. 

Professor Hopkinson has advised the Gas Committee of the 
Bradford Corporation that the main conducting cables of their 
little electric lighting installation should be carried in bricked 
trenches underground. Other electricians have been wondering 
why Professor Hopkinson committed himself to any such recom- 
mendation, seeing that, while nobody knows much about under- 
ground wires for electric lighting, the Professor himself has not 
had any experience to warrant him in taking this departure. There 
are one or two engineers in the country who think they could give 
the Bradford people some practical hints upon this subject; but 
they are not consulted, and they naturally prophesy disaster. It is 
not perhaps a very important question for outsiders, but we may 
be permitted to suggest to electricians that they cannot do better 
than direct a little particular attention to this question of buried 
electric light wires. If they are ever to do much business in Eng- 
lish towns, they will have to carry their wires underground; and 
the sooner they make up their minds respecting the best way of 
doing this, the better will be their prospects of success when the 
opportunity for which they.are all looking—the amendment of the 
Electric Lighting Act—shall be an accomplished fact. 

The prospectus of the Water Primary Battery Company is 
criticized in the Electrical Review in very severe terms. The 
capital of the venture is stated at £600,000, one-half of which is 
to constitute the first issue. The property to be acquired is the 
invention of M. d’Humy, to whom reference has been frequently 
made in these columns; and there is enough in the prospectus 
about the profits to be made upon foreign licences, &c., to recall 
the times of the unfortunate Brush concessionary companies. 
Intending investors are assured that a specimen of a central sta- 
tion for electric lighting with the water primary battery has been 
for some time continuously worked night and day, and has given 
great satisfaction to scientific experts and the press. Our electrical 
contemporary is very indignant at this assertion, and clamours for 
the intervention of an Electrical Trades’ Protection Society, or for 
an Association for the Abolition of Primary Batteries. It is really 
surprising that people can be found to pay for the printing of 
these prospectuses of primary battery schemes. 

Contractors for electric lighting plant and fittings are in distress 
again because of the issue of another set of fire insurance rules. 
The rules under which electric light fittings have been passed by 
the Associated Fire Offices were compiled by Mr. Heaphy, and 
were very much objected to by some contractors. Now, however, 
itis declared that the new issue is a worse blow to the cause of 
electric lighting than the old. Electricians are indeed very diffi- 
cult to please; but if it is a fact, as stated, that many inci- 
pient fires have broken out in consequence of defects in 


the insulation of electric light cables, and on account of bad 
workmanship in other classes of electrical work, it can scarcely 
be wondered at that the offices should try to make themselves 


secure from these dangers. The fire offices do not forget that a 
good deal of electric lighting work is done in connection with 
exhibition buildings and similar temporary structures, and is 
frequently a catchpenny speculation. Under these conditions, the 
work is liable to be done as cheaply and hastily as possible; and 
the wide-awake gentlemen who take the fire risks on the buildings 
are quite aware of this, and make their dispositions accordingly. 
When electric lighting first came into notice, the fire offices did not 
know anything about its fire risks, and so they contented them- 
selves with a policy of waiting for results; meanwhile making no 
change in their premium rates from those fixed with regard to gas 
lighting. This attitude they have maintained, trusting in the 
efficacy of their rules; but, unless we are greatly mistaken, it would 
not take very much to induce them to put up their rates for 
electrically-lighted buildings. A large hotel at Lucerne was burnt 
down a short time since ; and, according to the local press, there is 
no doubt that the fire was caused by ignition of some woodwork 
hear an accumulator. Before the outbreak there was marked irre- 
gularity in the working of the installation, many lamps going out 
altogether ; which seems to point to a short-circuiting somewhere 
that eventually resulted in a blaze. 





Tue APPEAL IN THE CHARTERED AND SoutH METROPOLITAN 
Casr.—In the House of Lords last Tuesday, the appeal of The 
Gaslight and Coke Company against the decision of Lords Justices 
Cotton, Lindley, and Bowen, in the action against the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company (see ante, p. 876), was presented and 
read, and the respondents ordered to lodge their answer before the 
Ist of May next. 


New Map or tHe Metropotitan Water Compantzs’ Districts. 
—Mr. Preston Davies, whose name is well known to the majority 
of our readers in connection with his maps of the Metropolitan 
Gas Companies’ districts, has lately produced a map showing the 
areas supplied by the Water Companies. In the preparation of his 
gas maps, Mr. Davies satisfies himself, by personal inspection, of 
the correctness of his boundaries; and as in the present case he has 
had the assistance of the Engineers of the respective Water Com- 
panies, the accuracy which has characterized his previous pro- 
ductions has been ensured in his latest effort. As it is some time 
Since a really reliable office water map of London was issued, 
Mr. Davies’s labours have been appreciated by all the Metropolitan 
Water Companies, who, as well as the Great Northern and Midland 
Railway Companies and the Newington Vestry, have ordered copies 
to be supplied to them. 





LIQUID FUEL FURNACES. 

A SOMEWHAT extensive literature has sprung up round the projected 
substitution of liquid for solid fuel; indeed, it is by no means 
certain that this is not deserving of the name of a system more 
written and talked about than practised. It is at least certain 
that a legion of devices for burning liquid fuel to the best advan- 
tage have been brought out by engineers of all nations; and this 
being the case, the inevitable chronicler of other men’s doings 
has found the opportunity for producing a record of liquid fuel 
furnace construction, in the Wochenschrift des Vereines Deutscher. 
Herr Busley, of Kiel, is the painstaking compiler of this informa- 
tion ; and he seems to have spared neither time nor trouble in the 
endeavour to take account of all that has been published any- 
where concerning the system of which he has constituted himself 
the historian. Herr Busley’s papers have formed the basis of an 
interesting series of illustrated articles appearing in the Engineer, 
which, although necessarily condensed from the prolix German 
original, yet contain all of it that is really worth knowing. As the 
economical burning of tar and creosote is a matter closely affecting 
gas engineers, we propose to briefly summarize Herr Busley’s 
work; referring those of our readers who may desire fuller details 
to our contemporary’s abstract, or to the original memoir. 

The methods of burning liquid fuel are roughly divisible into 
three classes, according as it is intended to consume the oil in the 
liquid, gaseous, or vaporous state. These classes are distinguished 
as (1) hearth-fires ; (2) gas-fires ; and (8) spray-fires; and they are 
again divisible under many heads, which are in turn subject to 
infinite variations too numerous to mention. The first class, of 
hearth-fires, includes many devices for securing the regular and 
equal distribution of the liquid at the point of combustion, which 
is the first essential of success. These methods fall under the 
classification, stated in order of progress, of pan-fires, step-fires, 
drip-fires, and ooze-fires. The first of these—the fixed pan-fire— 
is the most primitive and the simplest. Its crudest example is the 
shallow pan or a bowl of liquid placed in the fire-box or furnace, 
and ignited on the surface. The next modification of the 
method is pouring the oil upon a surface of refractory material 
resting on fire-bars, where it is ignited. The cruder forms of 
these furnaces are imperfect; the combustion being attended 
with much smoke. The larger the surface over which the oil is 
made to spread, and the freer the admission of air, the less smoke 
is produced ; but in this case there is probably much waste of heat- 
ing effect from excess of air beyond the quantity required for 
combustion. The essential feature of the pan-fire is that the com- 
bustion takes place on the surface of a pool of liquid, maintained 
in position by some means. The step-fire is that used in the pre- 
paration of “ Mitis” castings. It consists of a series of iron troughs 
of liquid, arranged as steps; the fluid overflowing from one to the 
other, and burning on the surface as it goes. A heat intense enough 
to melt wrought iron is obtained in this way by suitable chimney 
construction. Drip-fires are those in which the stream of fuel 
trickles from a pipe or pipes into the furnace by means of angle 
channels, and consequently the simpler forms of tar furnaces used 
in gas-works for heating retort settings fall into this class. Herr 
Busley attributes this system to M. Audouin, the gas engineer, who 
used it for burning the heavy tar oils; but it is clearly more ancient 
than 1865, the earliest date assigned to M. Audouin’s device. He 
claimed in 1867 to have evaporated from 13 to 15 kilogrammesof water 
kilogramme of heavy tar oil in a long walled-in boiler of about 20- 

orse power. The typical drip-furnace has a number of supply-pipes, 
each Riimion oil into a grooved channel, whence it falls upon a 
channelled fire-bar; but these complicated devices have not proved 
successful. The oozing-furnace consists of a device whereby the 
supply of oil is conducted to a mass of porous material, such as 
sand, pumice-stone, or lime, through which it rises as in a large 
wick, and is burnt on the surface. The Admiralty experimented in 
1867 with one of this class of furnaces, and an evaporation of as 
much as 19°66 of water to 1 of tar oil was attained. The smoke 
was very thick and black ; so that it is doubtful if even then the best 
possible result was reached. The high price of the fuel at that 
period led to the discontinuance of the experiments; but it looks 
almost as though they might be revised with advantage. Herr 
Busley regards these oozing-furnaces as the most successful of 
methods of burning oil on a hearth, having regard to the distribu- 
tion of the fuel and the results obtained. Nevertheless, perfect 
combustion cannot be maintained for long, as the oil does not burn 
off equally; the more volatile components going first, while the 
heavier portions remain in the porous layer. This defect neces- 
sitates frequent renewal of the porous material, which is an annoy- 
ance as well as a loss. 

Herr Busley next considers the class of gas-furnaces, which com- 
prise all devices in which the fuel is conducted to the furnace in a 
gaseous state. There are, of course, a variety of patterns of this 
class of furnace, the type of which is the provision in the furnace 
of some sort of retort for the complete or fractional gasification of 
the fuel before it is allowed to ignite and perform useful work. 
Herr Busley seems to have carefully looked up records of trials of 
these arrangements, and gives their results. He is of opinion that 
gas-furnaces upon this principle undoubtedly give better results 
than simple hearth-fires ; their disadvantages being that they are, 
as a rule, too complicated, and therefore costly, besides being 
troublesome in working. ‘The chief fault of oil-gas furnaces, 
however, is the practical impossibility of gasifying all the 
oil; and the residuals rapidly choke the pipes. The most 
modern applications of liquid fuel to steam-boilers have all been 
on the spray principle, in which the oil is divided into fine drops 
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by a jet of steam or air before ignition. The combustion may be 
made so perfect in this way that no smoke need be generated, and 
the temperature in the furnaces is generally so high that protection 
of metal surfaces by fire-clay shields is necessary. Sprinklers may 
be subdivided into slit-sprinklers, pipe-sprinklers, and nozzle-jets. 
The differences between these devices are expressed by their names. 
Herr Busley cites a good many typical examples of each kind, 
and points out their faults. The first, in which the oil and steam 
issue from parallel slits, are wasteful and troublesome. The 
second class is that in which the oil and steam or air are emitted 
concentrically. They are generally stated to be more economical 
than the first class, as they use 30 per cent. less oil and steam to 
do the same work. They are also credited with being easier to 
clean, and with producing a better shaped and more uniform 
flame. The nozzle-jets are those in which a supply of 
oil issuing from one pipe is met and atomized by a jet 
of steam or air issuing at an angle from another nozzle. 
This is described as one of the oldest methods of burning liquid 
fuels ; and reference is made to the experiments conducted in 1866 
upon tar oil in the steam-boilers of a Lambeth distillery. Admiral 
Selwyn’s experiments are also cited, especially his later ones, in which 
he claims to have succeeded in evaporating 21-9 of water to 1 of 
tar oil of 1-060 specific gravity in a 40-horse power marine boiler. 
Herr Busley credits Admiral Selwyn with the merit of having 
favoured the use of the nozzle sprinklers in 1867; whereas other 
designers of oil-burning processes are only returning to this prin- 
ciple after having vainly tried other methods. Herr Busley speaks 
well of Kérting’s latest form of sprinkler, as used in gas-works for 
tar burning. He is evidently of opinion that this is the most 
economical way of spraying tar or oil for consumption in a 
steara-bciler furnace. 

Gas managers have different notions upon the subject of liquid 
fuel ; but it would probably be a fair summary of them to say that 
the general result of experience is to show that the manner of 
getting the fuel into the furnace is of less importance than proper 
treatment when there. It is easy to burn tar in gas-retort furnaces 
if the necessary conditions exist, and impossible to do so satisfac- 
torily where these are absent. What is wanted, in the first place, is 
plenty of room in the combustion chamber for the proper develop- 
ment of the flame of the lighter constituents of the fuel, a suitable 
disposition of hearth for the combustion of the heavier components, 
a regular flow of liquid, and a proper disposition of the air currents 
for both stages of ignition. Gas-retort furnaces, being wholly con- 
structed of fire-brick, need no alteration of material for dealing with 
tar or oil. Boiler furnaces, on the other hand, require to be lined 
in such a way with fire-tiles that the flame of the fuel shall be de- 
veloped in a fire-brick chamber before the heat is allowed to touch 
the metal of the boiler. By confining the intense heat of combus- 
in a chamber of refractory material, moreover, the iron of the 
boiler is preserved from the racking effect of exposure to an ex- 
treme temperature. There is every reason to believe that, with 
good arrangements of the combustion chamber and for the re- 
gular flow of fuel, an evaporating duty of at least 30 per cent. 
more than that of the best steam coal can be obtained in a boiler 
burning tar or tar oils. The relative economy of the two kinds of 
fuel therefore depends upon their comparative cost price in any 
locality. 





Tue Sewace oF Lonpon.—-The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
at their meeting last Friday, appointed Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., 
Consulting Chemist to the Board, for a period of twelve months 
from the present time, in connection with the deodorization of the 
sewage and the purification of the River Thames. 

Tue ARTESIAN BorinG IN THE City or Lonpon.—At the meeting 
of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London last Tuesday, 
the Engineer (Mr. W. Haywood, M. Inst. C.E.) stated, in answer 
to a question by a member, that the artesian well which the Com- 
missioners are sinking in Whitechapel is progressing at the rate of 
about 2ft. 6in. a day. He added that they had got down something 
like 70 feet, and hoped to be through the clay in a month. 

THE PRopos—ED AMENDMENT OF THE ELrEctTric Licutine Act.— 
The Bill introduced by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres on the 
12th inst. for the amendment of the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, 
has been issued. It is preceded by a “* Memorandum,” which sets 
forth that ‘‘ the provisions of the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, have 
been found by experience to be of a nature so stringent as to shut 
out the public from the advantages they were presumed to obtain 
from commercial application of scientific knowledge.” The Bill 
treats of: (1) The method of procedure between local authority and 
undertakers ; (2) systems of current; (3) powers conferred on 
undertakers for works; (4) such works as shall be compulsory ; 
(5) maps and plans required; (6) procedure in testing; (7) supply 
of current to consumers; (8) price of current supplied; (9) meters 
and apparatus; (10) notices and service thereof; (11) procedure 
for determining liabilities of undertakers, and for regulating terms 
of purchase ; (12) general. The principal changes of the existing 
law proposed by the Bill are: (a) Freedom of contract as between 
local authorities and undertakers—additional to present forms of 
procedure; (6) payment to local authority of rent for way-leaves ; 
(c) mains and cables to be underground, after a certain lapse of time ; 
(d) terms of purchase by the local autkority. The greater part of the 
details of the Bill have been adapted to the present circumstances 
from the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871; but as regards the parish 
of Chelsea, the provisions of an Act passed on Sept. 25, 1886 (50 
Vict., cap. 18), have, so far as is consistent with a Public Act, been 
brought into the Bill. 





WATER GAS FOR HEATING AND ILLUMINATING, 
Ara recent meeting of the Birmingham Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Mr. Alfred Wilson, of Stafford, described 
his process in connection with the above subject. Having re. 
marked that the use of steam in the production of generator gases 
served several useful purposes—such as forcing the current and 
increasing the speed of combustion, and keeping down the tempe- 
rature of the fuel to a certain proper point—he proceeded to 
explain the difference there is between producer gas and water 
gas. The former is manufactured by the use of air only, and 
the latter by the use of steam only, in conjunction with carbona. 
ceous fuel. But many processes lately introduced combine the 
two; and the mixed product is sometimes erroneously spoken of ag 
water gas. The producer gas contains a large quantity of nitrogen; 
but the water gas should consist of hydrogen and carbonic oxide 
only. This point was further illustrated by means of a table in- 
tended to show the difference in composition and properties be- 
tween coal gas, water gas, and producer gas. Ona working scale 
the reaction for the production of water gas is not absolutely per. 
fect ; and it contains some 5 to 8 per cent. of impurities such as 
carbonic acid and nitrogen. The chief difficulty encountered in 
practice is in removing the ash or clinker; and one reason that 
led to this system being more successful in the States than in this 
country, was the fact that the Americans generally used anthracite 
coal containing not more than 1} per cent. of ash. At the present 
time gas made from this kind of fuel, and similar in composition to 
the analysis referred to above, was stored and distributed like coal 
gas in at least 200 towns in the United States; being rendered 
luminous by the use of cheap kinds of petroloum. In a paper read 
before the Ohio Gaslight Association by Mr. G. H. Christian,” it 
was stated that the average quantity of material required for 1000 
cubic feet of 20-candle gas produced was 50lbs. of hard coal or 
coke and 4 gallons of naphtha. 

A description of diagrams illustrating three sizes of the Wilson 
gas producer, for manufacturing 300, 2000, and 10,000 cubic feet or 
more per hour respectively was then given. The time occupied in 
heating up is ten minutes, after which follows an interval of five 
minutes gas making ; but in the larger sizes of apparatus, the pro- 
ducer gas generated during the period of heating up can also be 
turned to account. The medium size generator is capable of secur- 
ing a yield of 25,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of coke used; the 
coke being estimated to contain 14 per cent. of ash and 5 per cent. 
of water. The fuel is charged into the top every hour or two, so 
soon as the column of fuel in the generator has sunk down 2 or 3 
feet. The ash is removed every six hours; the time occupied in 
this operation being 10 to 20 minutes, according to the quantity of 
clinker formed. At first separate regenerators for utilizing the 
heat carried off by the producer gases evolved during the act of 
heating up were used. But these have since been abandoned; and 
the plan now followed is to increase the height of the generator, so 
that the upper portion of the column of fuel serves as a regenerator. 
Some details of apparatus erected and in successful operation at 
the works of Messrs. Schutz, Knaudt, and Co., of Essen, and at the 
Witkowitz Steel- Works in Austria, were also given. , 

Attention was next directed to the use of water gas as an illumi- 
nant by means of Fahnejelm’s incandescent magnesia burner. It 
was pointed out that, although coal gas produces more than double 
the guantity of heat furnished by water gas, the flame of coal gas 
possesses a surface six times as large as a water-gas flame; and 
therefore the actual flame temperature was claimed to be higher in 
the case of the latter. Referring to the activity lately developed in 
connection with incandescent gas-burners, Mr. Wilson instanced 
the platinum wire hood of Professor Lowe, the magnesia comb of 
Otto Fahnejelm, the cylindrical net of Professor von Welsbach, the 
woven magnesia hood of M. Clamond, and the Lewis-Sellon wire 
gauze cap, as the most distinguished. Of those the first two were 
intended for water gas ; and the remainder for coal gas. Reference 
was made to a table illustrating the quantity of heat evolved in the 
production of light equivalent to 1-candle per hour, according to 
which the Fahnejelm comb used with water gas is the most suc- 
cessful in yielding the desired quantity of light with the lowest 
amount of heat. In this table, however, an injustice is done to 
coal gas—firstly, by assuming a heating power at least 10 per cent. 
too high; and, secondly, by unduly depreciating the amount of 
light furnished per cubic foot. By supposing that the coal gas has 
an illuminating power per cubic foot of only 2 candles in the case of 
flat-flame burners, and of only 2°2 candles with Argand burners, & 
result of more than 300 units of heat per candle is arrived at. The 
basis of the calculation with the Fahnejelm light is a consumption 
of 5°3 cubic feet per hour; and at this rate coal gas, as ordinarily 
supplied, will develop at least 3 candles with a good flat-flame, and 
34 candles with the Argand per cubic foot. The heat-producing 
power is estimated at 694 units per cubic foot of gas. The late 
Mr. Hartley, however, showed that this factor should be 622 units ; 
and his experiments are generally accepted as the most careful and 
searching that have been made on this subject. A similar erroneous 
valuation is made in the case of the regenerative burners; the 
Siemens being valued at only 2°6 candles per cubic foot of gas used 
per hour, whereas it is well known that Messrs. Siemens have at- 
tained more than three times this value. The heating power 0 
ordinary gas-burners is thus over-estimated to the extent of at least 
80 per cent.; and the regenerative burners more than three-fold. 
So that if this table was corrected by introducing the proper 
heating value of coal gas, and also the accurate illuminating 





* See Journnat, Vol. XLIX., p, 1033. 
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yalue of it, it would show a different conclusion than that drawn 
from it by Mr. Wilson—viz., that for a given amount of light, the 
Fabnejelm burner supplied with water gas, evolves less heat than 
other. 

mr The paper concludes with some considerations as to the use of 
Wilson’s system, compared with other methods of producing water 
or producer gases for fuel purposes. In the course of these it is stated 
that one ton of slack coal is capable of yielding 150,000 cubic feet 
of producer gas ; while one ton of “ inferior coke ’’ will yield 85,000 
cubic feet of pure water gas, and also 140,000 cubic feet of producer 
gas, or & total of 175,000 cubic feet. Made in small quantities— 
say, 5000 cubic feet per day—Mr. Wilson estimates the cost of pure 
water gas in the holder at about 1s. per 1000 cubic feet. This 
includes fuel, labour, other expenses, 5 per cent. interest on capital, 
and a small allowance for depreciation. But in working on a large 
scale—say, 50,000 cubic feet per day—he considers that the gas could 
be put into the holder for less than 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper. It was opened 
by the Chairman (Mr. Chas. Hunt, M.Inst. C.E.), who referred to 
the use of water gas in America. He said it was able to compete 
favourably with coal gas there, because oil is cheap and coals are 
dear. Here, on the contrary, coals are relatively cheaper than 
oil; and therefore it is improbable that water gas will be able to 
compete with coal gas. Mr. Hunt spoke favourably of the pro- 
duction of water gas by the “ Strong ’’ process, and said he thought 
it might come into use when the employment of water gas for 
heating purposes proved to be an advantage. It might also be 
rendered available for lighting by adopting one of the incandescent 
systems now in vogue. As a gas manufacturer, he was not dis- 
posed to look upon the system with a jealous eye; for it opened up 
ause for gas coke, and a ready market for gas coke was as im- 
portant as an extended use of gas. But he was not so clear as 
the author appeared to be on the superiority of incandescent light- 
ing. Although, theoretically, a greater amount of light could be 
obtained by utilizing the heat of combustion than was afforded by 
the inherent luminosity of the flame, the diffusibility was inferior ; 
and, on the whole, he was in favour of the luminous flame. Dr. 
Tilden, referring to the use of water gas for domestic purposes, 
said one objection was its poisonous character. One-half of its 
volume consisted of carbonic oxide, which was known to be a 
violent poison. Mr. Smith said that water gas had been scented 
with ammonia in order to facilitate the detection of leakages. 
This was the more necessary, seeing that it required double the 
normal pressure of coal gas. For this reason he thought it would 
never compete with the latter. He had gone into figures, and 
found that taking quality into consideration, the cost of coal and 
water gas was about the same. Several other speakers took part 
in the discussion. Mr. Wilson, in reply, said that the wear of the 
burners was due to the intense heat. There was no crumbling or 
production of dust. Whilst with ordinary gas producers it was 
always necessary to “bar down,” in his producer that operation 
was not required, and therefore no provision was made for it. The 
water gas was well suited for asbestos gas-fires. 








MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION oF ENGINEERS.—Last Saturday Mr. 
H. Guthrie read before the members of this Association a paper 
on “The Thermo-Dynamic Analysis of the Gas-Engine,” in con- 
tinuation of a communication presented by him last year. It 
was illustrated by diagrams, and followed by a discussion. We 
hope to give next week an abstract of the paper, and a report 
of the remarks to which it gave rise. 


PRESENTATIONS To Mr. G. W. AnpERson.—On the occasion of 
the appointment of Mr. G. W. Anderson to the managership of 
the Parramatta Gas-Works (as already announced), the members 
of the staff of the Commercial Gas Company presented him with 
a massive gold watch-chain, a pair of marine glasses, and an illu- 
minated address. The Engineer of the Company (Mr. H. E. 
Jones, M. Inst. C.E.) subsequently presented Mr. Anderson with a 
very handsome dumpy level, as a token of personal regard. 


Train LicHTING In GERMANY.—At a recent meeting of the 
Frankfort Branch of the Society of German Engineers, Herr Voigt 
fave some interesting figures regarding the cost of train lighting 
on various German railways; and they were recently published in 
Industries. On the Wurtemburg lines, electric lighting has now 
been in use for some time ; and the cost per hour for a 12}-candle 
power lamp, based on the use of the light for 2100 hours per 
annum, varies from 0°31d. to 0°44d.; the average being consider- 
es below the cost of lighting by oil gas. The cost of oil gas is 
— on the State railway in Saxony, the lamp-hour costing 
: ere 0'°376d.; and most on the Halverstadt and Blankenburg 
ine, where the cost per lamp-hour amounts to 0°69d. The cost of 
i. including compressing machinery and piping, amounts 
Th 2500 for an output sufficient to supply 150 carriages with gas. 
“ye ele r of electric train lighting are summarized as follows : 
pa wey independence of the charging station, so that electri- 
de’, need trains may be run over any lines, while with oil gas 
oa ole service is disorganized if owing to an accident at the gas- 
i og through fire, the supply of gas is interrupted ; (2) the 

. 1s better than gas, and there is no danger of explosion and 

he case of collision ; (8) the expenses for labour are lower, 

oaauae preparations are required before the light is actually 

es a (4) the working expenses are lower, as found by experi- 

lighting ) oan of — - caly guy pare than that for gas 
nting ; © wei of lightin an ri 

train is less than willl ue. Re ae ee 
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An ARGUMENT FOR VENTILATION. 

The necessity for the efficient ventilation of living-rooms receives 
additional emphasis from statements made by Messrs. Brown- 
Sequard and D‘Arsonval to the Académie des Sciences respecting 
the presence of an active poison in the air respired by men and 
animale. The same authorities have previously demonstrated that 
respired air is largely instrumental in the production of pulmonary 
diseases ; but therejwas something else in this air which they were 
unable to understand until prolonged experiment convinced them 
that it was not only a poison, but that the poison always exists 
in respired air, and is invariably the same. Hitherto the mis- 
chievous effects of respired air upon the human organism have 
been attributed to the carbonic acid which it contains; but that 
this is a mistake is shown by the fact that ordinary air to which 
1 per cent. of carbonic acid is added is hardly capable of giving any 
trouble, while respired air containing no more carbonic acid is 
extremely deleterious. Respired air contains a little ammonia; but 
never in quantity sufficient to explain its injurious effect. Experi- 
ments with animals demonstrate, however, that death always 
follows the injection into the blood of a previously healthy animal 
of a small portion of the water condensed from the respirations of 
another perfectly healthy animal. The regularity of the — 
toms in these cases is considered as demonstrating beyond doubt 
that respired air is not merely suffocating, as is generally believed, 
but is actively poisonous. Further researches have shown that 
the poisoning agent in question is an alkaloid, and it is otherwise 
described as organic and volatile. 


Tue Porsonous Errects oF CARBONIC OXIDE. 

M. Grehant has contributed to the Comptes Rendus an account 
of some experiments which he has conducted with the object of 
ascertaining the conditions of carbonic oxide poisoning. He finds 
that mammalian blood begins to absorb carbonic oxide in an atmos- 
phere containing only 1-5000th of this gas; while when the propor- 
tion rises to 1-1000th, half of the hemoglobin is combined with 
this poisonous gas. A dog which had breathed an atmosphere con- 
taining this latter proportion of carbonic oxide for an hour was 
found to have its blood in a state of half oxy-carbonation. Experi- 
ments of this nature can, of course, only be carried out in full in a 
properly equipped physiological laboratory; but, in default of this, 
a practical test may be made with a small bird or animal of an 
atmosphere suspected to contain carbonic oxide. Supposing an 
apartment to be exposed to the risk of an escape of water gas used 
for illumination, or to the back-draught of a coke or anthracite 
fire, the existence of danger may be shown by placing in the middle 
of it a sparrow in a cage. If the bird dies, it is a sign that the 
atmosphere contains at least 1-450th of carbonic oxide, and would 
therefore be dangerous to man. The poisonous dose of carbonic 
oxide in air is about 1-450th for small birds, 1-250th for dogs, and 
1-70th for rabbits. For various reasons, however, birds are the 
most convenient for use as a test of the safety of air in stove-heated 
or gas-lit apartments. These experiments of M. Grehant 
abundantly confirm previous impressions as to the danger of car- 
bonic oxide. It is not merely that the gas itself is poisonous; but 
the blood has a peculiar absorptive affinity for it, seizing upon a 
small proportions of it when found in an atmosphere mixed wit 
other and less dangerous gases. 


A ForMvLa FoR THE DistrisuTIoN oF Licat. 

M. Delahaye, in the Revue Industrielle, repeats the formula of 
M. Marché for the determination of the useful distribution of light 
from any artificial source. He remarks that when a question arises 
of increasing the lighting of a street or open space either by the 
introduction of electric arc lamps or of high-power gas-lamps, it 
is important to avoid the “ spottiness” of effect produced by the 
alternation of areas of intense light with utter darkness. The 
problem, therefore, is to find the best distributive effect of lamps 
of any intensity. If the illuminating power of a light is designated 
I, and h is the vertical height of the light above a horizontal plane 
—say, of a roadway—a being the angle formed by a luminous ray 
with the vertical axis of the light, in any point whatever of the 
plane corresponding to the angle a, the theoretical luminous 


I : 
intensity is to be found by the expression ;, cos.*4. It is thus easy 


to construct curves corresponding to different sources of light, of 
which I and h are known, and to compare the theoretical dis- 


tribution of their respective luminons intensities. Of course, 
calculations of this nature must always to a certain extent be 
subservient to experiments; but they are useful for determining 
at first hand the limits within which experiment may be usefully 
confined. Photometrical measurement at different angles is 
necessary for ascertaining the effects of arrangements which in 
various lamps influence the distribution of light in different direc- 
tions. Thus, in are regulator lamps, the maximum effect is pro- 
duced at an angle of about 60°. Similar observations may be made 
of high-power gas-lamps. In any case, inspection of the theoretical 
curves of lighting effects will permit of diminishing the trouble- 
some results produced by merely increasing the quantity of light in 
a given area without modifying the disposition of the lighting 
fixtures. It may be remarked that considerations of this kind 
rarely operate in the minds of the authorities who control the street 
lighting in British towns. As appeared recently in connection 
with the proposal to light a portion of the streets of the City of 
London with are lamps, the favourite argument in support of a 
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scheme of this kind is obtained by multiplying the maximum effec 

of the electric lamps by four, and then putting them as wide apart 

in a line of thoroughfare as the crudest “rule-of-thumb” will 

sanction. Theoretical considerations of efficiency in lighting are the 

last that are usually taken account of by lighting authorities, espe- 

cially when the electric light companies are competing with gas. 
Wooven Warer-Pires. 

A particular description of wooden water-pipe is just now being 
largely used by the Water- Works Company of Denver, Colorado, for 
conveying considerable quantities of water to districts regarded as 
too thinly settled to warrant the expense of iron pipes, which are 
very costly in this part of the States. The advantages of the 
wooden-pipe system are low first cost, rapid construction, facility 
in transportation, sufficient strength, and reasonable durability. 
The pipe is, in fact, a long barrel composed of staves of varying 
length, hooped together by round iron bars. The strength of the 
construction depends upon these hoops, which are made of }-inch 
round rod iron, The ends of each hoop are held in cast-iron clips 
or sockets ; one of the ends having a T head, and the other being 
screwed for tightening by a nut against a boss on the clip. The 
staves are about 3} inches wide, and vary in thickness from 1} to 
1? inches, depending upon the pressure to be withstood. The 
hoops are spaced, according to the size of the pipe and the 
pressure, from 3 to 7 inches apart. Inasmuch as the bursting 
is resisted wholly by these bands, their spacing for any head is 
readily calculated. The pipes are made in fair size, from 24 to 48 
inches diameter, and is subject to pressure varying from 50 to 120 
feet head of water. At local prices, where wood costs 5 cents per 
cubic foot, and common labour is worth $1°75 per diem, the cost 
of this pipe is only about one-quarter that of cast iron of the same 
size. Any kind of wood will do for the staves, provided that it is 
fairly straight grained and free from knots. This system of main 
laying is patented by Mr. Charles P. Allen, Chief Engineer of the 
Denver Water-Works Company. - The pipe is carried both over and 
underground, according to illustrations published in the Engineer- 
ing and Building Record ; and when it is remembered how long 
wooden pipes will last under favourable conditions, it is evident 
that for certain localities, especially where carriage is an important 
item in cost, a method of barrel-pipe making such as this is 
calculated to render real services. 








Communicated Article, 


QUANTITATIVE GAS PURIFICATION. 
By Norton H. Humpurys, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., F.C.S. 

It is necessary to explain that the title selected for this article 
is borrowed from one generally used in the science of chemistry. 
Students are accustomed to speak of qualitative analysis and of 
quantitative analysis. The first-named consists of simply ascer- 
taining the constituents of a substance without regard to their 
relative proportions; but the second also determines what per- 
centage of each constituent is present. In sulphate of ammonia, 
for example, the qualitative tests show that sulphuric acid and 
ammonia are contained in the substance, and fail to indicate the 
presence of anything else; so that by inference we are able to 
conclude that it consists of sulphate of ammonia. But the quan- 
titative test shows us that the substance is composed of about 25 per 
cent. of ammonia and 75 per cent. of sulphuric acid. Similarly, 
the operations of gas purification are usually conducted by qualita- 
tive tests only. The lead paper merely tells us that sulphuretted 
hydrogen is or is not present in the gas, though the experienced 
operator is able to draw certain conclusions as to quantity from 
the tinge of colour, rapidity of change of colour, &c.; the carbonic 
acid test stands on about the same footing; and the ammonia test 
can only be said to show whether or not the gas is tolerably free 
from ammonia. For some years, however, there has been notice- 
able a desire to go further than these mere qualitative tests. One 
practical form which this has taken is indicated in the letter of 
Mr. F. E. Linging which appeared in the JournaL a few weeks 
since (ante p. 333). Many papers and articles have lately been 
written, showing the increasing importance attached to quantitative 
tests indicating not only the presence of a particular compound, 
but also the proportion or quantity of it that is present. No 
doubt this is systematically carried out in large works where a 
chemist is included on the staff; but it is now possible to extend 
this system to comparatively small works. With the help of 
recent improvements in chemical apparatus, there is little difficulty 
in deciding upon a method of quantitative testing for ammonia, 
carbonic acid, and sulphuretted hydrogen, that can readily be 
operated by an assistant of ordinary intelligence. 

Amongst those who have done a great deal in this direction, it 
will not be invidious to make special reference here to Professor 
Wanklyn. After trying all the principal kinds of apparatus for 
gas analysis which are advertised or described in books or maga- 
zines, I find that the methods which, in my experience, prove to 
require the least expenditure of time for their performance, and 
are also practically accurate, are largely based upon the instructions 
given by that gentleman in his little work entitled ‘‘ The Gas Engi- 
neer’s Chemical Manual.” The 1-10th cubic foot gas bottle 
recommended by him is ——— useful for collecting samples 
from any part of the works; thus saving the trouble of carrying 
delicate apparatus, such as burettes, &c., out of the laboratory. 
For these purposes, I provide the bottle with a solid stopper, in 
addition to the flask stopper supplied with it; being careful that it 








fits accurately. A sample can then be taken from the purifiers 
washer, scrubber, or any desired point, and brought to the testing. 
room for operation. The only precaution to be observed is that 
the bottle should be colder than the air of the testing-room during 
the collection of the sample—a condition usually easy of attain. 
ment. The bottle can then be brought in, placed beside a baro. 
meter and thermometer, and allowed to stand for a few minutes 
until its temperature has acquired that of the room. The act of 
removing the plain stopper, and substituting the flask stopper 
charged with the absorbent, allows a slight expansion to take place, 
and we have 1-10th cubic foot of gas in the sample bottle, under 
the conditions indicated by the thermometer and barometer, go 
that the results of subsequent operations can be calculated out to 
standard temperature and pressure, if desired. For taking a sam- 
ple of crude gas from the hydraulic or the foul main, the products of 
combustion from a chimney, or any place where the internal pres. 
sure is not sufficient to secure the filling of the bottle, or where it 
is less than that of the atmosphere, I use a perforated rubber stopper 
carrying two glass tubes; one passing to the bottom of the bottle, 
the other only just showing through. One of these tubes is con- 
nected to the gas supply, and the other to an aspirator or force-pump; 
and thus a fair sample is drawn into the bottle by suction. A 
strainer, consisting of a few inches of ordinary 1-inch wrought-iron 
pipe packed with cotton wool, is used to prevent tar or dust from 
getting into the bottle. I find that the Wanklyn bottle can be em- 

loyed instead of the.sampling apparatus generally used (which is 
ess convenient, and more costly and fragile) for nearly all purposes 
connected with the examination of gases. 

Having referred to the collection of the sample—and the reason 
for doing so at the commencement is because some have supposed 
that anything in the way of quantitative tests must necessarily be 
complicated or cumbersome—we return to the subject. I will only 
give two illustrations; showing the advantage that might be 
expected to follow the adoption of systematic quantitative testing, 
as a guide to practical operations. In small, and also in some 
average-sized works, either lime or oxide may be used in the 
purifier-house, as local circumstances may determine. If oxide 
only is employed, the washers and scrubbers are depended upon to 
remove part of the carbonic acid; and it is judged that the cost of 
using lime for the removal of the remainder is not worth incurring. 
The illuminating power is kept up, if necessary, by the use of an 
extra quantity of cannel or high-class bituminous coal. In 
small works the proportion of carbonic acid in the crude gas is not 
so great as in those of a larger size; and so it may happen that it 
really is not worth while using lime. In medium-sized works, the 
question of ‘Cannel v. Lime” is well worthy of consideration. 
At the inlet of the purifiers, the gas will contain perhaps 1°, or 
even 2 per cent. of carbonic acid ; and the problem to be solved is, 
whether it will be more advantageous to remove this by the use of 
lime—thereby improving it in illuminating power to the extent 
of 1 to1°5 candles, and making it a better and all-round more satisfae- 
tory gas in a greater proportion—or to bring the quality up to the 
desired standard by the use of cannel or superior bituminous coal. 
A great many factors must enter into this caleulation—such as the 
capacity of the purifying plant at disposal, and facilities for 
extending it if necessary; the cost of lime, and the amount that 
can be realized for spent lime; the cost of cannel, as compared 
with that of ordinary coal, &c.; but how is it possible to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion, in the absence of definite information 
as to the quantity of carbonic acid to be removed, or otherwise. 
The matter siinply becomes one of approximate estimation, based 
on practical observation; and this sometimes, but by no means 
always, leads us somewhere near the truth. 

The other illustration is one that was recently brought to my 
notice professionally by the following question :—In some investi- 
gations the results obtained by saturating oxide with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, passing the gas through a small sample of the oxide 
contained in a glass tube until no more was taken up, are compared 
with the practical results of operation in the purifier-house. In 
the first case, we know the oxide was saturated ; but is there any 
evidence to show that the same conditions also obtain in the latter? 
I daresay that, in some of our extensive works, where a large 
number of purifiers are provided, some experiments have been 
tried in the way of actually saturating a purifier with sulphuretted 
hydrogen—i.e., passing foul gas through it until absolutely no 
more was taken up, and the gas at the outlet was of exactly similar 
composition to that at the inlet. It might be possible to do so in the 
summer months when the make is low. I question whether this 
obtains in the ordinary way of working a set of three or of four 
oxide purifiers. Formerly it was supposed that the appearance of 
a foul ‘test at the purifier outlet was tantamount with complete 
saturation of the material. Increased practical experience made it 
plain, that after showing a foul test, the material was capable of 
doing more work; but no one has attempted, so far as I am aware, 
to show what the extent of that work is. The purifier is not shut 
off because there is any positive evidence as to its incapability of 
accomplishing more work, but because the next box shows 4 foul 
test. The usual plan of operating is to have a set of three boxes 
A, B, and ©. As soon as B gives a foul test, A is emptied and re- 
filled. It might be said by a practical man that A has been work- 
ing for several days after showing a foul test; and therefore it 
must be practically saturated. At the time that B gives a foul test, 
however, it may happen—and if the boxes are small in proportion 
to the make of gas, probably does happen—that 60 or 70 per cett. 
of the total quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen present in the gas 
at the inlet to the purifiers is being absorbed in A. Now, let 
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suppose that a fourth purifier D is added to the set. We can then 
allow A to remain in use until a foul test appears at C. If the 
above assumption is correct, we should then obtain a much greater 
amount of work out of A before changing than would otherwise be 
the case, and subsequently out of each of the other boxes in turn. 
This is one of the advantages gained by the use of large purifiers, 
that they enable a larger quantity of gas to pass through the puri- 
fier after it has shown a foul test. Leaving the first purifier in the 
series, let us go to the next—B. When the foul test makes its 
appearance, the actual quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen that 

asses may or may not be inconsiderable in quantity. In the first 
case the purifier may safely be worked for a few days after giving 
the foul test; but in the second all hands must be “ piped up” to 
get the first box emptied and refilled. In the former case also the 
help of a small check purifier would enable the “‘ evil day ” of the 
change to be put off with greater safety. No doubt these considera- 
tions have attracted the attention of some gas engineers, and have 
been carefully worked out. It is evident that systematic quantita- 
tive testing is indispensable to ascertaining the best conditions for 
operating the oxide purifiers. 

My own experience goes to show that, even when the purifiers 
are large in area as regards the make of gas, they should not be 
less than three in number—that is to say, three working purifiers. 
When the plan of “‘ one off” is followed, the current of gas being 
controlled by a centre-valve common to the series, but only capable 
of operating in rotation, this would mean a set of four boxes. Since 
purifiers of greater capacity have been adopted, rendering the 
periods of changing a matter of weeks, or even of months, instead 
of days, the old fashioned plan of ‘three on and one off” has de- 
servedly fallen into disrepute. In many works, however, two large 
purifiers, with a smaller check purifier, are considered sufficient 
for oxide purification. The vessel A must then be changed as 
soon as B shows a foul test. I think if, under these con- 
ditions, the gas at the inlet and outlet of A is quantitatively 
examined for sulphuretted hydrogen, the results will show that 
this purifier is still doing an appreciable amount of work. If this 
is so—and it is preferable to leave this to be decided in each indi- 
vidual case, rather than to lay down anything like a general rule 
—the question as to the advisability of adding another vessel to 
the series becomes a very pertinent one. 

It is evident that in the absence of quantitative tests, one is 
working very much in the dark, so far as any knowledge re- 
specting the degree of saturation attained by the oxide at the 
time of throwing it out of use is concerned. It may or may not 
be capable of doing a great deal more work in the way 
of removing sulphuretted hydrogen. It is also plain that, in 
the absence of definite data on this point, no reliable informa- 
tion as to the comparative capabilities of a sample of oxide of iron, 
or of any proposed substitute for it, can be obtained by comparing 
the results actually shown by published statistics to have been 
realized under every-day conditions of working, with those which 
are furnished by laboratory tests. 

It is desirable that a uniform standard should be observed in 
stating the results of quantitative tests; and for this purpose the 
claims of the metrical system at once present themselves. If this 
method was adopted throughout, there could be no question as to 
the advisability of following this course ; but so long as we have to 
deal with cubic feet of gas, tons of oxide or lime, and gallons of 
liquor, I think it best to adhere to the plan now generally adopted, 
and state results in grains per cubic foot. The weight of the 
impurities present is what we have to consider, and not their bulk ; 
80 that the calculation of the results out to cubic inches per foot, or 
to percentage by volume, does not afford much practical informa- 
tion. Now, 7000 grains make 1 1b. avoirdupois ; and therefore the 
results obtained with the Wanklyn bottle are easily stated as grains 
per cubic foot, or per 100 cubic feet, as pounds per 10,000 or per 
million cubic feet, or simply reduced to pounds or hundredweights. 
By keeping strictly to terms of weight, we avoid in many cases the 
corrections necessary to reduce volume to standard conditions of 
the barometer and the thermometer. The convenience of this 
method in calculations respecting ammonia is so evident that it 
has continually been applied to this constituent. It has also been 
always adopted in connection with the sulphur compounds other 
than sulphuretted hydrogen. 

(To be continued.) 





LecturEs To Sanrrary Inspectors.—At the Parkes Museum, 
during the next and succeeding month, a course of lectures and 
demonstrations will be given, on Tuesday and Friday evenings, at 
eight o’clock, for the instruction of sanitary inspectors. The intro- 
duetory lecture will be delivered on the 10th prox. by Mr. A. 
Wynter Blyth, M.R.C.S.; his subject being the ‘‘ General History, 
Principles, and Methods of Hygiene.” Among the other subjects 
to be dealt with during the course will be: ‘ Ventilation, Measure- 
ment of Cubic Space,” &c., by Sir Douglas Galton, F.R.S.; 
* Water Supply, Drinking Water, and Pollution of Water,” by 
Dr. Louis Parkes ; Sanitary Appliances,” by Professor W. H. Cor- 
field, M.A., M.D. ; “ Scavenging, Disposal of Refuse and Sewage,” 
by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M. Inst. C.E.; ‘ General Powers and 
Daties of Inspectors of Nuisances, Method of Inspection,” by Mr. 
J. F. J. Sykes, B.Sc., M.B.; “The Nature of Nuisances, including 
Nuisances the Abatement of which is Difficult,” by Mr. J. F. J. 
Sykes ; “Sanitary Law: General Enactments, Public Health Act, 
1875, Model Bye-Laws,” by Dr. Charles Kelly, F.R.C.P.; ‘* Metro- 
Politan Acts, Bye-Laws of the Metropolitan Board of Works,” by 
Mr. A. Wynter Blyth. 





Cechnical Record. 


SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF GAS MANAGERS. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Association was held at the 
Auction Mart, Trowbridge, on Tuesday, the 18th inst. The Prest- 
DENT (Mr. H. Sainsbury, Manager of the Trowbridge Gas-Works) 
occupied the chair. 

The general business, as recorded in the abstract report published 
in the JourNaL last week, having been disposed of, 

The PrEsIDENT delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—In assuming the position of President of this im- 
portant Association, I feel how incompetent I am to follow the 
Past-Presidents in the admirable addresses they have laid before 
us. I am also conscious that the Association would have been 
more ably served if the stern hand of Death had not removed him 
who, by your vote, had been chosen as President-Elect for this 
year. The loss of Mr. Osmond we all feel. He was one of the 
first members who formed this Association ten years ago; and 
from its commencement was a constant attendant at its meetings, 
and a frequent contributor to the discussions. I am sure that in 
again referring to his death, it is with heartfelt sympathy for 
his bereaved wife and family; and an earnest hope that his son 
(who has happily been chosen by the Directors of the Dorchester 
Gas Company as his successor) may worthily tread in his father’s 
footsteps. We have to deplore the death of Mr. W. H. Moody, 
late of Fareham, who was a regular attendant at our meetings, and 
always assisted in the proceedings to the best of his ability. We 
shall also miss to-day the presence of one who, though not a mem- 
ber of the Association, was often at our meetings. Mr. F. C. 
Cockey for many years came into the closest contact with most of 
our members, as a manufacturer of gas apparatus of every descrip- 
tion; and we all feel for our respected Past-President Mr. Henry 
Cockey in the loss he has sustained—not only of a brother, but 
one who had been a companion.in business for so many years. 
Sickness too prevents the attendance of some whose places are 
seldom vacant. Mr. George Garnett, of Ryde,and Mr. James Lowe, 
of Weymouth, have both been laid aside through serious illness. 
We rejoice to hear of their improving health, and trust we may 
have their valuable counsel and le at our September meeting. 

It is with great pleasure that I welcome the Association to Trow- 
bridge, and hope that our meeting will be productive of much good 
to the several undertakings here represented. There is one advan- 
tage in selecting Trowbridge as a place of meeting—viz., that it is 
accessible in a reasonable time from all parts of our district ; thus 
enabling a goodly number of members to attend our deliberati ons. 
I believe some of you before coming to this room have been able to 
inspect the only object of interest we have in Trowbridge—that is 
our woollen-mills, of which we are justly proud, and whose reputa- 
tion for excellence of material and manufacture is world-wide; 
Trowbridge being the principal seat of the West of England woollen 
trade. I am sure that our manufacturers at the present time would 
be only too glad if the demand for their goods was equal to the 
excellence of their quality. 

Our esteemed Past-President Mr. George Garnett, in his address 
delivered at Ryde in 1886, referred to the invention of gas lighting 
and its introduction into this country by William Murdoch. It 
may be a matter of interest to many of our members, and known to 
but few, that we have in Trowbridge a historic connection with the 
introduction of gas into this country, and with the erection of the first 
gas apparatus for lighting up the premises of Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt—the Soho Works, Birmingham. The late Mr. George Haden 
(the founder of the firm of G. N. Haden and Son, well known for 
their heating and ventilating appliances, whose works and chief 
office are in this town) was employed as a working engineer in 
erecting the original gas-making plant at the above named works 
(under the direction of Mr. Murdoch), as well as others ata later 
date for lighting factories in Leeds and Manchester. He also opened 
up negotiations, which were ultimately successful in bringing the 
British Gaslight Company into this town, in 1826, for the purpose 
of supplying the manufacturers and inhabitants with a better light- 
ing agent than the old tallow dip. I hope we may presently have 
the pleasure of welcoming his son (the present head of the firm) to 
this meeting, and, if time permits, hear from his own lips some of 
the difficulties his father had to overcome. 

I suppose many of you have this morning been inspecting our 
gas-works, and mentally making comparisons, favourably or other- 
wise, with those under your own care. I am sorry that there is 
nothing in them worthy of particular notice, as we have no special 
theories to illustrate, or peculiar methods of manufacture to work 
out; but only plain and ordinary works, producing a fair average 
make of gas per ton of coal carbonized, and of a moderate illumi- 
nating power, without the use of cannel to any appreciable extent. 
Although under no parliamentary restrictions as to the quantity of 
sulphur compounds allowed in our gas, and without any purifiers 
specially set apart for extracting them, our average analysis for the 
past twelve months (during which time testings for various impuri- 
ties have been made, as set forth in the letter addressed to the 
JouRNAL oF Gas LicuTiIneG on Feb. 21 last by Mr. F. E. Linging 
of Norwich)* will compare very favourably with the gas sent out 
by the London Companies during the same period. The following 





* See ante, p. 333. 
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is the monthly average of the number of grains of sulphur com- 
pounds found in the gas supplied to consumers since January, 
1887 :—January, 1887, 11°98 grains; February, 11°82; March, 
8°94; April, 9°63; May, 11°63; June, 11:39; July, 10°71; August, 
12:19; September, 18°76; October, 10°98; November, 11°18; 
December, 9°94; January, 1888, 9°43; and February, 8°05. During 
the last few months, I have been working our washer of four 
chambers as follows:—The first and second chambers with strong 
18 to 20 oz. liquor; the third chamber, with pure crude liquor, 
6 to 8 oz. strength, taken direct from the hydraulic main, without 
mixing with any of the other liquor; the last compartment, with 
clean water, a small stream being kept constantly running into it ; 
and afterwards finishing with Mann and Walker’s 5 feet scrubber 
filled with coke. As is usual with this scrubber, clean water is 
supplied in quantities necessary for the absorption of the ammonia ; 
the liquor coming off at the overflow from 5 to 7 oz. strength. I 
venture to think that the introduction of the pure crude ammonia- 
cal liquor direct from the hydraulic main, must have some effect 
in reducing the sulphur compounds ; as, when the washer was out 
of action for cleaning, &c., in the latter part of last summer the 
sulphur compounds were much higher (with a small make of gas) 
than they have been during the heavier months of the winter— 
August and September being respectively 12°19 and 13°76 grains, 
while December, January, and February last are only 9°94, 9°43, 
and 8°05 grains, using the same description of coals during the 
whole time. 

We have four oxide purifiers—two 16 ft. square, one 16 ft. by 
15 ft., and one 12 ft. square—working in rotation, three on and 
one off for cleaning, by centre-valve arrangement. Since their 
erection in 1881, they have been charged with the same material 
—viz., 70 tons of natural oxide from the Westbury Iron Company’s 
works ; and from that year to the present time have passed 235 
million cubic feet of gas—the material having increased in bulk to 
nearly double its original quantity. It seems now to be capable of 
working for a much longer period, as, during the past twelve 
months, we only changed six oxide purifiers ; each of them passing 
an average of 7 million cubic feet of gas. After leaving the oxide 
boxes, the gas passes through two 16 ft. by 8 ft. purifiers charged 
with lime. These take out a portion of the carbonic acid, not ab- 
sorbed in the washer, and also catch any small quantity of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen which may escape when changing the oxide 
purifiers, 

You have doubtless seen our sulphate of ammonia apparatus 
now in action. It is I think equal in efficiency (both as regards 
the quality of the sulphate made and the cost of manufacture) to 
any of the more elaborate and expensive systems so often erected. 
A description of the apparatus, and a few figures as to the results 
obtained, may not be out of place here. The method of distilling 
the liquor is by direct firing, which I think is preferable to steam, 
both in respect to economy of fuel, and also in the production of 
a better and cleaner salt from ordinary pyrites acid. The boiler 
is 16 feet long by 54 feet diameter, and is usually charged with 
1500 gallons of liquor. The fire is put under it by the night stoker 
about two hours before the arrival of the workman in charge. By 
the time he arrives, the liquor is just beginning to boil, and to 
liberate the ammoniacal gases. It is during the next two hours that 
the cleaning of the salt takes place; for, unless the saturator is 
well boiled, and the dirt constantly skimmed off, the liquor in the 
saturator will be thick and dark, and the sulphate made will not 
be clean and white. The saturator we have in use is closed in 
that part where the contact between the sulphuric acid and am- 
moniacal gas takes place; the fishing chamber being separated 
therefrom by a midfeather running nearly to the bottom. The 
size of the saturator is 5 feet long, 3 feet wide, 3 feet deep in the 
closed, and 2 ft. 6 in. in the open part. We have also two spare 
tanks, into which is thrown the skimmings of the saturator. A 
quantity of clean water is mixed with this scum, and allowed to 
settle; when the dirt sinks to the bottom, and the water absorbs 
the sulphate or acid contained in it. With this apparatus, one 
man can produce from 15 ewt. to 1 ton of sulphate in twelve 
hours, according to the strength of the liquor used; 12-oz. 
liquor usually making 15 ewt., and 16-oz. liquor 1 ton per 
diem. When we first began the manufacture of sulphate, 
labour cost 11s. 1d. per ton of sulphate made; but with prac- 
tice, we have been able to reduce it to 8s. 6d. per ton, which was 
the average price for last year’s labour, This sum is inclusive of all 
expenses, not only for labour in making, but packing and deliver 
into waggons for hauling to the railway station. We find with 
direct firing that caustic soda is preferable to lime for getting out 
the fixed ammonia, as the use of an agitator is dispensed with. 
The average cost of soda per ton of sulphate made is 1s. 6d. 
Fuel varies a little according to the price at which coke is selling; 
but 6s. per ton of sulphate made is a fair average. Repairs to 
saturator, boiler, store-tanks, sulphate-stores, and tools average 
4s. per ton, extending over the past seven years. The total cost of 
the plant to the end of 1887, inclusive of buildings, was £393. 

The following are the quantities of sulphate made per 100 tons 
of coal carbonized for the past seven years :—For the year ending 
June 30, 1881, 19°6 cwt.; 1882, 16°5 ecwt.; 18838, 19°1 ewt.; 
1884, 19°2 cwt.; 1885, 18°9 cwt.; 1886, 16°5 cwt.; and 1887, 
20 cwt. From what we have done for the last half year, I 
think the latter quantity will be fully maintained in 1888. A little 
explanation is necessary with reference to the small make in 1882 
and 1886. In 1882, we only worked up about ten months’ make 
of liquor—an extra month’s having been used in 1881 and 1883. 
In 1886, we found a leakage in one of the liquor-tanks, through 





which a quantity of liquor was lost; and the effect is seen in the 
increased make for 1887. Lento | 

On our agenda for the last half-yearly meeting, it was stated 
that Mr. Osmond, of Dorchester, would invite discussion on the 
question, ‘Is it desirable to manufacture sulphate of ammonia at 
works making less than 20 million cubic feet of gas per annum?” 
We all know that, if that meeting had not been adjourned for 
other causes, our friend, through illness, would not have been pre. 
sent to lead the discussion; and his subsequent death prevented 
it when the meeting was held in November. Without entering 
into further particulars than those I have already given, I should 
say that, unless a works was so situated in relation to large users 
of ammoniacal liquor, that a good price could be obtained for it, 
it is decidedly advantageous to erect plant, on a simple scale, and 
work up your own liquor into sulphate. Having made our sul. 
phate, the next thing is to sell it; and I should like to hear if any 
of our friends have been able to find a good sale in their own 
immediate neighbourhood, and among agriculturists generally, 
We have spent some pounds in advertising—sending out pamphlets 
and circulars to all the gentry, farmers, and market gardeners in 
our own district—but without any results, except it be the sale of 
a few odd hundredweight. 

Our Past-President, Mr. T. W. R. White, will favour us presently 
with his paper on “Gas Supply and Consumers.”’ Without trench. 
ing on his subject, I should like to mention how we have endea. 
voured to exhibit the use to which gas may be put for other pur. 
poses than lighting. Not having an office or shop in the town, as 
there is in many places, for the special exhibition of gas appliances, 
and only our store-room on the works in which our stoves for cook. 
ing, heating, and boiling may be seen by consumers, I have intro- 
duced into my own house, for the past three years, the use of gas 
for every purpose for which fuel is required. It is found to be most 
useful, not only for cooking and warming, but also for washing, 
drying, ironing, and airing of linen, and that for a large family. 
I find that the best recommendation of stoves, for either or all 
these various purposes, is in consumers being able to see the dif- 
ferent work efficiently performed in an ordinary household. I have 
sold several stoves to friends and consumers through their seeing 
them in operation in this manner, as they prefer visiting a private 
house and making personal inquiries, rather than going to a show- 
room or shop. For many years we used gas for cooking during the 
summer months ; but it is only since 1882 that we have gradually 
introduced it for use in every department of household work where 
fire is needful. So useful has it become to us, that if we had to go 
back to coal or coke fires, it would be necessary to employ extra 
help for the household work. It may be of interest to know what 
extra consumption this alteration has made. In 1882, when gas 
was used for little else in the house and office except lighting and 
summer cooking, the consumption for the year was 230,000 cubic 
feet; and in 1886, the consumption was 307,000 cubic feet—or an 
increase of 77,000 cubic feet only. Three years ago we had an ex- 
hibition of stoves for cooking and heating, which resulted in our 
obtaining several new customers. For a small town, we have a 
fair share of patronage in this department, having now on hire 110 
stoves of various sizes, besides selling many, for both cooking and 
heating, to those of the consumers who prefer making them their 
own property. é 

The Sunday labour question has lately been brought up in con- 
nection with two large gas undertakings carried on by local autho- 
rities—the question having arisen in one instance as to the 
possibility or not of dispensing with continuous labour in the 
retort-house on the Sunday; and the other as to the proper 
remuneration for such work when it is necessary to be done. 
Having adopted the plan of stopping work on Sunday from 6 a.m. 
till 6 p.m. for the past twelve years, I thought it might be useful if 
I gave the result of my experience in this matter. I would first 
say that our storeage is only two-thirds of our maximum consump: 
tion ; yet, owing to its peculiar character during the winter, we are 
enabled to dispense with Sunday labour without any difficulty. 
Our heaviest days are from Monday to Friday. There being no 
mills lighted on Saturday evening, we gain a good quantity of 
stock; so that on Monday morning we usually begin with the 
holders nearly full, although no charging has been done for twelve 
hours on the Sunday. We take the opportunity of making 
Sunday the day for the change from night to day work. The 
night men of Saturday beginning as day men on Monday 
morning; and the day men of Saturday starting as night men 
on the Sunday night. When we commenced the alteration, we 
did not reduce the wages, but made the payments for thirteen 
turns in the fortnight equal to the amount paid for fourteen turns 
before. Since 1876 we have only had to work occasionally through 
the Sunday ; and when we do, I always endeavour to make up 4 
set of men out of the yard, so that the ordinary stokers may have 
their accustomed rest. 

I will now briefly name what I consider to be the advantages of 
this change. The men are more contented with their work, am 
endeavour to keep up the gasholders during the week, so that no 
extra work may be required on Sunday. They are more sober 
and thrifty in their habits than formerly ; many of them valuing 
the privilege of being able to attend public worship on the Lord's 
Day with their wives and families. The men are physically better 
for the rest. Before it was introduced, there was someone away 
almost every week through illness ; now, with a larger number of 
stokers employed, we go on for weeks without any one missing 4 
single turn. As there are many managers present who have works 
about the same size as my own, I would commend this question 
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to their consideration ; and if they have not hitherto adopted the 
principle, I trust they may be encouraged to give it a trial. 

The time at our disposal to-day is somewhat limited, owing to 
the early hour at which we are obliged to fix our luncheon to enable 
friends to leave who reside at a distance; and seeing we have 
three papers on very important subjects to be read and discussed, 
] will not weary you with any remarks of my own on the various 
topics animating the gas world at the present time. These have 
been most ably treated, in the masterly and exhaustive addresses 
delivered by the Presidents of kindred District Associations at their 
meetings lately held. Moreover, the m er of a small country 
works has his time fully occupied with little matters of detail, 
superintending workmen, seeing customers, and the many other 
things which in a large works are directed by the heads of the 
yarious departments ; and thus leaving the engineer and general 
manager time and opportunity for research and inquiry, the result 
of which he can give to his more engaged brethren. 

I have endeavoured to give you a few details of our own working 
in some of its most interesting parts. Doubtless, there is little or 
nothing new in them; but I take it that our object in coming 
together to these meetings is to talk over with one another what 
we do and how we do it, rather than entering into the discussion 
of theories, which may or may not be correct. I trust our deli- 
berations to-day will not be less fruitful than those which have 
gone before ; and that there will be a full and free conversation on 
the various subjects now to be submitted. Let no member 
hesitate to express his opinion, or the results of his experience, in 
relation to the several matters to be brought under our notice ; 
and we shall return to the discharge of our duties the better in- 
formed for having thus met. 

Mr. W. A. Paprretp (Exeter) thought that the President had 
delivered a very instructive address that would well merit careful 
perusal when the report of the meeting was issued; and he would 
propose that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to him for it. 

Mr. T. W. R. Wuire (Sherborne) seconded the proposition, and 
it was carried by acclamation. 

The PrestpEnt briefly acknowledged the vote. 


Mr. J. J. Jervis (New Swindon) said that various circumstances 
had intervened to prevent him from preparing a paper on ‘‘ The 
Hydraulic Main,” as announced in the programme ; but he would 
undertake to read it at the next meeting. In place of the promised 
communication, he would read a short paper entitled 


A FEW NOTES ON SULPHATE MAKING IN SMALL WORKS. 

At the Southampton meeting of this Association our esteemed 
friend the late Mr. Osmond proposed for discussion the question, if 
I remember rightly, ‘‘ Will it pay gas companies making less than 
20 million cubic feet of gas per annum to work up their ammoniacal 
liquor into sulphate?” I intimated at the same time that I 
would give one reply to the question. My intention was simply to 
describe a small plant for a gas-works making about 4 million 
cubic feet per annum, and to show that it must be a very small 
works indeed that could not profitably work up the liquor pro- 
duced—at any rate, that it was better than throwing it away, or 
almost giving it away to avoid nuisance. I do not therefore intend 
to read a paper on sulphate making; but simply to detail a little 
— which may possibly be interesting to managers of small 
works, 

We started sulphate making eight years ago, when our annual 
make of gas was about 12 million feet ; and I think it paid us better 
then than it does now that we have doubled our business. Prices 
were higher at that time; but even now our sulphate means about14d. 
net per ton of coal carbonized, whereas if we had to sell the liquor 
we should not make 4d. per ton. Our sulphate-house is built of 
brick, and has a slated roof; but I am of opinion now that the 
house should be entirely of wood, coated inside and outside with 
pitch. Of course, you will understand that I am speaking more 
particularly of plant for small works. Brick buildings suffer much 
damage—the mortar swells from absorption of acids and gases, 
the bricks crumble, and the slates and tiles rot. Well pitched 
wood will stand acid and ammonia water, &c., as long as you like ; 
and a tar and ash roof of about 14 inches in thickness, laid on 
boards and well trowelled over, will look as neat as a slate one, and 
outlast a dozen of them. Besides a wooden building is soon run 
up, and costs less than a brick one. The floor gives some trouble ; 

mt a good cement and clinker pavement stands very well. It is 

advisable, in case the saturator should “spring a leak” at any 
time, to have at least that part of the floor about it lead lined and 
dished, and with a good sized sump-hole ; so that if the whole con- 
tents of the saturator should run out, they would not spread all 
over the house. 

With respect to the liquor boiler, I should like to know the 
greatest distance it may be situated from the saturator. Much 
setting of brickwork, perhaps stack, &c., might be avoided under 
certain circumstances; and it might materially assist to be able to 
place the boiler in one place, the saturator in another, and so on. 
Our boiler is close alongside the saturator, and is heated by a steam- 
coil. This is very convenient, providing your steam-boilers are 

sized for their other work. We have no valve or cock in the 
ammonia take-off pipe. It is not absolutely essential; and it may 
be very much in the way if forgotten. The peg-hole in this pipe 
18, of course, very handy as a rough-and-ready way of knowing 
what is going on}; but it may have another use. By omitting on 
one occasion to take out the peg when boiling up was finished, 
Several inches of saturator contents “went over" to the boiler 





by special invitation of vacuum as the boiler cooled down. In 
filling the boiler with liquor, we used to pump direct from the 
well; but once we were fairly “ caught out.’”’ The pump drew 
tar, and then naphtha must have come over into the saturator, 
and, floating on the top, vapourized, caught fire from the gas-jet 
overhead, melted the feather, &c., and was a general nuisance— 
nearly causing a “ flare up.’’ 

Some sulphate makers have a large liquor settling-tank, so that the 
tar may separate; but as expense must be considered in small 
works, we have made a very good separator out of two paraffin 
empties (costing 2s. 6d. each); the pipes and patent T-cocks, of 
course, being extra. The filling-pipe should not be coupled up to 
boiler, as then the same pipe (provided it be carried nearly to 
bottom of the boiler) may be ole for liming or putting in soda at 
any time during the boiling down. The discharge of the liquor 
from the boiler is in some works accomplished by steam pressure ; 



































Section or Tarn Serrximnc-Tanks. 


but as this necessitates a valve in the ammonia take-off pipe, we 
syphon it out, so avoiding carrying any pipe through the brick- 
work, The syphon is charged, of course, as the boiler is filled ; 
and by opening the T-cock, it is put in action. The exposed 
part of the boiler, and indeed every part of the sulphate plant, 
should be well pitched. For carrying acid, an ordinary bucket 
will last months if well tarred. 
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SECTION ON A.8. 
SATURATOR. 


With respect to the saturator, I should like to have the opinion 
of members as to the weight of lead for lining—which is best, 8, 10, 
12, or, as I have seen some, 20 lbs. to the foot? and also, What 
are the merits of cast-lead saturators, or are lead-lined wooden 
boxes best? I think that heavy lead bulges, and cracks sooner 
than the lighter lining. Then, as to the size, I know of no rule 
other than that it is better to have the saturator too small in 
respect of the boiler than too large for it, as, in the latter case, one 
can make plenty of mother liquor, but very little salt. A friend 
once came to me who had suffered in this way. We agreed that 
a small steam-coil at the bottom of the fishing-box would kee 
down the excess of water and aid the production of salt; and it 
did so admirably. The diagram shows the detail of a saturator 
we have just made. The boiler works off about 600 gallons at a 
time. We do all our lead burning with a Fletcher blowpipe, using 
ordinary coal gas, with a small holder of about 5 cubic feet capacity 
as the air blower. 

We have no acid tank. It saves expense and a lot of trouble ; and 
we get through our work very well without it. Before beginning 
to boil up, we make up the saturator to 65° Twaddel, and add acid, 
as wanted, afterwards, through a small feed-pipe,. keeping the 
saturator at about 60°. Some of us who are not chemists, nor have 
any aptitude for testing, would like information upon the best 
Twaddel point to work at, so as to keep squarely up to the market 
percentage. A spare lead-lined tank is handy close to the saturator 
for skimmings, if pyrites acid is used, but is not so necessary if 
brimstone is preferred. An excellent white salt can, however, be 
made with the former acid; but more care and labour are required, 
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and for the difference in cost of acid perhaps is hardly worth the 
trouble. The bank or salt storing floor should, of course, be as close 
as possible to the saturator. Ifthe building is constructed of wood, 
there is no further need for matchboarding round it ; but if of 
brick, the walls should be well tarred. On the lead lining of the 
floor we lay boards; this aids the draining of the salt, and saves 
injury to the lead when bagging up, &e. 

Referring again to the saturator, we carry the take-off pipe for 
sulphuretted hydrogen to a scrubber, which is a tube 2 feet in 
diameter and 20 feet high. The lower part is filled with brickbats, 
&c., to make it stand firmer, and the top part with coke. A stream of 
water is pumped into the scrubber, and distributed very fairly by 
falling on to a disc, shown on the diagram. As the water falls into 
the funnel, some air may be drawn in, and pass on to the purifier 
to play a part in continuous revivification. From the top of the 
serubber is taken a pipe, which may be any length desired, and 
carried to any suitable place. In our case, it is conducted to the 
oxide floor, and terminates simply in a heap of oxide; and this is 
all the purifier arrangement we find necessary. Any distributing 
channels required may be easily made by a few bricks and a grid 
or two; and if complete revivification is not going on, there is 
every chance of it from so much exposure. 
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Puan oF SULPHATE PLANT. 


The above diagram shows the plan of a little plant, upon the same 
lines as our own, which I have just erected for a gas-works making 
less than 4 million cubic feet per annum. It is certainly simple 
enough ; but it does its work. About 2 tons of salts were made ina 
month, with no pariicular strain upon the time of the man at the 
gas-works. Referring to these works in his report, Dr. Fryer, the 
Government Inspector, says: ‘‘ No is a small works, where 
not more than 400 tons of coal are carbonized per annum ; and an 
ammonium sulphate plant has been erected here recently by Mr. 
John J. Jervis, Manager of the New Swindon Gas-Works. A coke 
scrubber is made use of, instead of the enormous length of cooling 
and condensing pipes usually considered necessary ; and an arrange- 
ment is made for sufficient air to be carried to the purifier, in order 
to revivify the oxide ofiron. The purifier merely consists of a heap 
of oxide of iron, and the pipe conveying the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is brought through the centre of the heap downwards, terminating 
in four radiating channels made by loose bricks covered with an 
ordinary purifier grid. This form of purifier is not only simple 
and inexpensive, but also does its work effectively.” The cost of 
the apparatus was under £50 (exclusive of an outhouse) ; and I have 
no doubt whatever that it will pay well. This, however, I must 
tell you at another meeting. In small works, and even in moderate 
sized works, the item for the licence is most unsatisfactory. We 
pay about 2s. 6d. per ton, and the little works in question will 
record 12s. per ton; while perhaps some of the works represented 
at ag meeting do not pay 6d. There ought, I think, to be a sliding 
scale. 

In these few ‘‘ Notes’ I may not have spoken of anything un- 
known to many of you; but perhaps what I have said may be of 
interest to some who are not makers of sulphate. They will see it 
is certainly possible that, by cutting out all but absolutely neces- 
sary parts, procuring a good serviceable second-hand boiler and a 
vessel as a scrubber, and arranging the plant as far as possible in 
existing buildings, a cheap and effective apparatus can be had, and 
the making of sulphate become a very ordinary work. The high 
results obtained from the elaborate plant some of you possess will 
not, of course, be attained; but very good results will ensue, and 
small works may compare with. large ones as favourably in this 
department as in others. 





Discussion. 

The Honorary Secretary remarked that the ordinary Twaddel 
hydrometers, as used for testing ammoniacal liquor, could readily 
be examined for accuracy by immersing them in pure water. If 
accurate, they should, under these circumstances, float at exactly 
the zero line. If an hydrometer so tested indicated (say) 14°, it 
would be 1}° too high; and if a liquor tested by it indicated 74°, 
the true strength would be 6°. A few experiments with half-a- 
dozen of the ordinary No. 1 hydrometers would, he thought, con- 








vince anyone of the desirability of making this preliminary expeyj. 
ment before using the instrument for any purpose in practice, 

The Presipent thought that Mr. Jervis had favoured the meet. 
ing with some very useful notes, following up one of the points he 
had referred to in the address. As to the thickness of sheet lead, 
he considered 20-lb. lead—20 Ibs. to the foot super.—far preferable 
to 12-lb. He had known rather thin lead to be used; and it 
bulged, and required continual alteration and repair. His saturator, 
lined with 20-lb. lead, was put down five years ago; and nothing 
had since been expended upon it for repairs. He thought the over. 
head acid-tank a very desirable adjunct ; having experienced diff. 
culty in working without one. He also preferred to fill up the 
boiler from an overhead tank, as at first he had a self-acting syphon 
arrangement direct from the outlet-pipe into the scrubber. One day 
this became unsealed by some means; and the gas escaped directly 
into the boiler—an accident which might have resulted in a disas. 
trous explosion. 

[The rest of the proceedings will be given next week.] 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS, 

The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of this Association was held at 
Boston (Mass.) on the 15th and 16th ult., and we are indebied 
for the following particulars to the ‘ Official Report’ published in 
the American Gaslight Journal. Mr. J. P. Harsison, of Hartford 
(Conn.), the President, occupied the chair. 

The general routine business having been transacted, 

The Presipent read his Inaugural Address ; commencing by 
referring to the position of the Association, which now numbers 
nearly 100 members. The address was entirely of a local character, 
In alluding to the question of ‘‘ how best to develop the large field 
which is at our doors for the use of gas for domestic purposes,” 
Mr. Harbison thought that the stoves at present in the market 
were satisfactory in all points except cost, and that some concerted 
action should be taken by the Association with a view of obtaining 
cheaper stoves. 

Mr. H. A. Attyn, of Cambridge (Mass.), then read a paper on 
‘The Introduction of High-Candle Power Burners,” in the course 
of which he gave the results of a year’s experience in the use of 
the Lungren lamp. In order to compete with the electric light, 
his Company had adopted the plan of letting this lamp on hire for 
21s. per annum, and had already placed 171 amongst their con- 
sumers, chiefly in tradesmen’s shops. At first the lamps proved 
perfectly satisfactory; but after a time it was found that, in the 
case of lamps extinguished every night, the enamel became dis- 
coloured and peeled off. This could be obviated by leaving the gas 
burning at a glimmer during the day ; but their customers objected 
to such a course—considering it a trick to compel them to con- 
sume gas the whole of the 24 hours. He had therefore to obtain 
some enamel, and re-coat the damaged surfaces. Another difficulty 
was that the heat generated in the burner destroyed the lubricant 
on the stopcock, causing it to work stiffly, and resulting in 
frequent breakages of the chains supplied for operating it. This 
had been remedied by the manufacturers, who now supplied a 
longer lever. Very few of the lamps had been returned when once 
fixed; and they competed successfully both with electricity and 
kerosene oil. He found it necessary, however, to maintain 4 
supervision of the lamps after they were fixed, as none of the con- 
sumers would take the trouble to keep the glasses and burners in 
a clean condition. He also found that very few people would buy 
the lamps ; and therefore he would recommend that they should be 
sold at cost price, and fixed gratis, rather than offered on hire. He 
had now nearly £1000 invested in these lamps, which might prove 
“unreliable assets” if a cheaper or better lamp entered the field. 

In the course of this discussion, Mr. Leach, of Taunton, said he 
had adopted the plan of letting these burners on hire, with satis- 
factory results. Like Mr. Allyn, he had been able to compete 
successfully both with kerosene and electricity. He could not get 
people to buy the lamps right out; but they would rent them—his 
charge of hire being 12s. 6d. per annum, He agreed that it was 
preferable to keep the lamp at a glimmer when not in use; and he 
found that it only consumed 0°3 cubic feet per hour under such 
conditions. Mr. Taber thought it would not be safe to reduce the 
consumption much below 1 cubic foot per hour, as there would be 
risk of extinction. He found that ordinary plumbago was a good 
lubricant for the cocks. Mr. Jenks said he had 75 of the lamps on 
hire, at 15s. each per annum. He also considered that the light 
should not be turned down below a consumption of 1 cubic foot 
per hour; and he used high-grade cylinder oil as a lubricant for 
the stopcocks. Mr. Learned said he had commenced letting 
Lungren lamps at 21s. per annum; but found it advisable to 
reduce the rent to 10s. 6d. Mr. Anderson found that a mixture of 
liquid cement and asbestos was efficient for re-whitening the’ parts 
above the flame, which became discoloured in time. Mr. Nettle- 
ton’s experience agreed with those of other speakers. He could 
not sell the lamps, so let them on hire at 12s. 6d. per annum. 
Nearly half of this sum was required for repairs; but he considered 
it a good investment. Mr. Slater was inclined to prefer the Wen- 
ham lamp to the Lungren, as being equally efficient but consider- 
ably cheaper. The President said that Mr. Allyn had alluded to 
the uncertain value of the investment in Lungren lamps; but it 
appeared to him that the rent charged, after allowing for repairs, 
&c., left a good margin, which could be applied in writing off the 
first cost. On the invitation of the President, Mr. Stein, who repre 
sented the makers of the Lungren lamp, addressed the meeting: 
The defects mentioned were, he said, such as could only be ascer- 
tained by experience, and had already been remedied; so that 
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the lamps as now made there would be no discoloration, and no 
trouble with the tap. 

Mr. W. A. Woop, of Boston (Mass.), followed with a paper en- 
titled “Items from a Superintendent’s Note-Book.’’ The first 
item was the question of the cessation of gas making on Sundays. 
The advantages they experienced were: Relief from the incon- 
venience of removing the coke which formerly accumulated during 
Sunday; of always having a slight excess of retort capacity on 
hand, instead of a upon Sunday as an opportunity for 
getting up the stock; and more satisfaction amongst the men. 
Against these, however, must be placed a slight increase in wear 
and tear, and in the consumption ofcoke. The second item referred 
to the use of naphtha as an enricher, which was especially useful 
for raising the quality of the gas when starting on Sunday evenings. 
One man could make 50,000 to 60,000 cubic feet of 55 to 60 candle 
gas in twelve hours. Exhausting direct from the hydraulic main 
was the third item. The objections urged against this practice 
were that a large quantity of tar, ammonia water, &c., which 
would be deposited in the condenser, was carried through the ma- 
chine when this plan was adopted; and also that the gas was per- 
haps 12 per cent. greater in bulk than it would be after cooling, in 
which case the engine would have to be worked 12 per cent. faster. 
But the state of the coke market at Boston was such that it was 
not worth while to compute the extra consumption of coke re- 
quired to produce this increase of speed. Formerly, continual in- 
jection of oil, supplemented by liberal doses of coal-tar naphtha, 
was necessary to keep things moving ; but since exhausting direct 
from the hydraulic had been the rule, the saving in lubricants had 
averaged £20 per month. There was less oscillation; and no 
occasion for a periodical cleaning of the exhausters. More thorough 
condensation was also possible under pressure. The fourth item 
was to clinker the retort furnaces once instead of twice every 
24 hours; and he found the heats were just as good. The fifth 
item consisted of the rather remarkable proposition to increase 
the hydraulic seal with a view of avoiding stoppages in the ascen- 
sion-pipes. Practical trials had proved this to be correct, although 
contrary to general experience ; and the reason might be that dust 
carried forward with the current of gas contributes to the forma- 
tion of pitchy deposits. Deepening the seal would check such 
action; and the theory also accounts for the benefit derived from 
the use of wet coal. 

The discussion which followed turned chiefly on the causes of 
stoppages in ascension-pipes. Both Mr. Neal and Mr. Pritchard, 
who use the M‘Ilhenny process, which consists of emptying the 
hydraulic as soon as the retorts are screwed up, found no trouble 
in this direction. The latter gentleman thought this agreed with 
Mr. Wood’s theory, because the retorts were under a heavy seal 
for a few minutes after charging, which would be the period during 
which the dust, &e., would be given off. Mr. E. C. Jones followed 
a similar plan; but he was much troubled with stopped pipes. 
Mr, Armington said that a great deal had been put forward as to 
the advantage of having no hydraulic seal for reducing liability to 
chokes, and he believed benefit might be thus gained; but other 
results followed which wiped out all the profits. Mr. Lamson had 
tried every proposed remedy, and all sorts of expedients, including 
a heavier seal, for obviating stoppages in the ascension-pipes, but 
without any permanent success. He had no doubt that, in cases 
where the seal was too shallow and air was drawn in, the increas- 
ing of the seal would be an improvement; but he did not believe 
it would prevent all trouble in the stand-pipe, especially where 
high heats were the rule. He could not understand the whole of 
the cireumstances which combined to cause stoppages, but he 
thought that high heats and the pulsation of the hydraulic seal 
contributed thereto; and his idea had been that the oscillation 
due to the dip was sufficient to draw some air, and that if the seal 
was increased to an extent sufficient to obviate this, there would 
be less risk of stoppages. He had, however, given up this idea; 
and now considered that, after all, the theory of running with no 
seal at all was the best. He knew that Mr. Stiness had applied 
this in practice with great success. A great many different opinions 
existed on the subject. He was positive that lampblack could not 
be formed and deposited in pipes without the presence of air; but 
he was bound to confess that others were equally positive that it 
could. Mr. Stiness observed that it was quite correct that at 
Pautucket he was free from stopped pipes; but he would like to 
remark that in many cases they were due to neglect on the part of 
the stokers, who did not always clean the pipes properly. He used 
regenerator furnaces and high heats. Mr. Beale found that stopped 
ascension-pipes always accompanied high heats. He thought 
a low seal should be adopted; and the idea that had been sug- 
gested by Mr. Wood was altogether contrary to his experience. 
Mr. Stedman referred to the general experience with naphtha 
in highly-heated retorts as proving that lampblack could be pro- 
duced without the presence of air. Mr. Wood, in reply, said the 
amount stated as being saved for lubricants was not excessive, 
because formerly he had in use a great deal of coal-tar naphtha, 
which was expensive. The naphtha used for enriching was intro- 
duced into the retorts through a system of pipes. There were three 
Pipes—a 5-inch, 24-inch, and 1-inch—placed concentrically; the 
larger one terminating about 18 inches from the back of the retort, 
and the naphtha was admitted through the inner or 1-inch pipe. 
A steam-jet was used to inject it ; but the heat of the retort, which 
Was a cherry red, was not high enough to decompose the steam. 
The retort-lids were taken off each day for the purpose of clearing 
away a little lampblack which accumulated round the mouthpiece. 
A test of the quality of the gas was made by allowing a jet of gas 





from the stand-pipe to impinge upon a piece of white paper ; and 
the colour which gave the best results was that of a dark cigar. 
When vapour was being made instead of gas, there was no stain 
whatever. The average consumption of naphtha for the past year 
was } gallon per 1000 cubic feet of gas made. The increase of seal 
made for the purpose of preventing stoppages was very light—not 
more than } inch; and he should not wish to contend that an un- 
limited extension of the seal would stop the trouble. 

Mr. J. R. Topp, of Natick (Mass.), contributed a paper on “ The 
Running of Small Gas-Works.” It comprised an account of the 
author’s practice in working a small undertaking sending out 84 
million feet of gas per annum. In the summer, only one fireman 
was employed, and two during part of the winter with continuous 
working. The retort capacity consisted of two beds of threes, and 
one single retort. Using a steam-jet exhauster, he made about 
10,000 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized. Asan index of how the 
retorts lasted, he might mention that one set had been heated up 
and let down seven times, and was actually in use for three years 
and ten months, All the tools on the works were kept in thorough 
order ; and he did most of the carpentering and blacksmithing him- 
self, besides laying mains and services, fixing meters, taking indices, 
and delivering and collecting accounts. He tried to gain the confi- 
dence of consumers by showing them the best and most economical 
kind of burners to use; and he believed it was good policy to teach 
the consumers how to read the indices of their meters. He also 
helped them to keep fittings, stoves, and burners in good order, as 
far as possible. When he first took charge of the works in 1875, 
the price of gas was 16s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the unac- 
counted-for gas was 24 per cent. Now the latter quantity was 
reduced to 8 per cent.; and the price of gas lowered to 11s. 3d., 
with discounts. 

Mr. C. J. R. Humpureys, of Laurence (Mass.), read a paper 
bearing the title “A New Way of Utilizing Ammonia Liquor.” 
He remarked that with increasing prices of coal and other mate- 
rials on the one hand, and demands for cheaper gas on the other, 
it was most important that the residuals of gas manufacture should 
be turned to account as far as possible. With regard to ammonia, 
in large works it was a simple matter to erect apparatus for turning 
it to account; but in small works, at some distance from the am- 
monia works, it was difficult to realize any appreciable figure for it 
after paying freightage. In ordinary 10-oz. liquor, the weight of 
the contained ammonia bore but a small proportion to that of the 
whole ; and the expenses involved in handling and transporting the 
useless water sometimes swallowed up the total value of the am- 
monia. One remedy was for each gas company to erect sulphate- 
works. It was generally found in that country, however, that the 
running of sulphate plant by a medium-sized gas undertaking was 
a matter of uncertain profit, but of certain trouble. For works of 
moderate pretensions, it was desirable to find some plan of con- 
centrating the liquor (say) to a strength of 70o0z. or 800z. This 
could not be done in the ordinary purifying apparatus, so 
some other means were necessary; and at Laurence he had lately 
erected plant that answered this purpose. Liquor of ordinary 
strength was distilled by steam heat in an iron tank; and ammo- 
niacal vapour was condensed. By this means, the ammonia in 
1000 gallons could be brought down to a compass of about 150 gal- 
lons. The apparatus consisted of three stills or boilers, the first of 
which was 5 feet diameter by 9 feet long, and contained a steam- 
coil; the second, 4 feet diameter by 5 feet long; and the third, 
24 feet by 4 feet. Above these was a column or washer, 2 feet 
diameter by 3} feet high. Next came a series of condensing troughs, 
13 feet long and 12 by 15 inches in section, containing a double row 
of 4-inch pipes, through which the ammoniacal vapours passed, and 
were condensed by cold water applied externally. The condensed 
liquid was received in a small iron tank; and subsequently transferred 
to a store-tank capable of holding 4500 gallons. In commencing 
operations, the first still was filled with liquor to the extent of two- 
thirds, and the steam turned on. Some of the vapours were condensed 
in the second and third stills; and from these they passed tothecolumn 
and thence to the troughs. The object of this gradual condensation 
was to prevent the formation of crystals. The operation was con- 
tinued till the charge was reduced to }-oz. strength or thereabouts, 
and lasted eight hours. The only expenses for working were fuel 
for raising steam, and labour in looking after the apparatus, neither 
of which items was very serious, as breeze and cinders answered 
for fuel, and a boy engaged on the works was able to attend to the 
apparatus in addition to his other duties. In order to cencentrate 
1000 gallons of liquor, 427 gallons of water had to be converted 
into steam, for which purpose 6 cwt. of fuel was required, the cost 
of which was about 74d.; and he was about to turn the waste steam 
to account. The strength of the concentrated liquor was about 
80oz.; and the cost of transportation would, of course, be less in 
proportion. d ? 

The President, in opening the discussion, said that he had 
adopted a concentrating arrangement similar to that described in 
the paper, with excellent results. Mr. Clapp said that the apparatus 
referred to by the author did not recover the fixed ammonia ; and 
he did not think it would pay to do so in a small works. It was 
well suited for dealing with 2000 to 3000 gailons of liquor per 24 
hours. But in working on a larger scale it would be better to 
work on a continuous process; and the residue could be treated 
with lime in a separate boiler for the recovery of the fixed ammonia. 
Mr. G. Shepard Page said that the advantage of the concentrating 
apparatus was in being able to get ahead of the railway companies. 
It could be worked at next to no cost for fuel and supervision. 


Prices for ammonia were rising; and in addition to the demand 
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for sulphate, there was an increasing demand for aqua ammonia 
for artificial refrigeration. Artificial ice could now be made by the 
use of this substance, at a cost of 3s. or 3s. 6d. per ton, and was 
especially useful on board ship for preserving food. A company 
was in active operation for producing refrigeration without the aid of 
machinery. They supplied a tank of anhydrous ammonia, which 
could be used for cooling a larder or store-room ; and when exhausted 
would fetch it away, and replace it witha fresh tank, and the process 
was applied for keeping rooms cool in hot weather. He therefore con- 
sidered there wasa good future for the concentrated ammonia liquor. 
Mr. Humphreys, replying to various questions, said it would be quite 
possible to work the apparatus described continuously, doing t 
charges per 24 hours, and more economical, as a good deal of heat 
was used in heating up the apparatus in the first place. He did 
not make sufficient liquor to do this. The cost of the apparatus 
was rather under £400. He believed the concentrated liquor was 
chiefly used at aqua works; and he could not say if it answered 
better for sulphate making than ordinary liquor. There was no 
trouble from stoppages, provided the strength of the product did 
not exceed that specified in the paper. He hada good chimney, 80 
feet high ; and could burn breeze and cinders under the boiler with- 
out admixture of coal or coke, and without a blower. The net profit 
from this process was about 9d. per ton of coal carbonized. 

Mr, W. H. Snow, of Holyoake (Mass.), read a paper entitled “ A 
Vagary of Naphthalene.’ It was only within the last six or seven 
years that he had known what naphthalene was, with the exception 
of an occasional stoppage of the inlet to the holder ; and since then 
it had shown itself in the mains and services, though there had 
never been more than fifteen stoppages at one time. In seasons 
when the services were choked, there would be no trouble at the 
holder ; and when the holder connections were stopped, there would 
be no difficulty with the services. It was also strange that the 
annoyance with naphthalene only came at one season of the year 
—from the middle of August to the middle of October. During the 
remaining ten months he was at peace in this respect. Last year 
the naphthalene appeared as usual in August; but it attacked one 
of the mains instead of confining itself to the service-pipes. This 
main passed right through a drying-house kept at a temperature of 
150° Fahr. ; and as it was only a few inches below the floor, it might 
be presumed that the gas got heated. About 100 yards beyond the 
building was the syphon-box ; and farther on the main rose rapidly. 
It was just before a syphon-box that the accumulation took place. 
More water was taken from this syphon-box than from any other, 
although it only served for 280 yards of main; so this perhaps had 
something to do with the stoppage, as it was known that the con- 
densation of water was favourable to the deposition of naphthalene. 
It was curious that the deposit only occurred at the particular 
season named, and not all the year round. 

Colonel Benson, of Brooklyn (N.Y.), opened the discussion by 
referring to vagaries of naphthalene that had occurred in his own 
experience. In one case a particular 2-inch pipe connecting a 
syphon with a 20-inch main would stop up every three months ; 
and he remedied this by putting a 20-inch syphon direct on the 
line of pipe. Several other drips on the same section of pipes were 
arranged in a similar manner; but he never had any trouble with 
them. He had half a mile of 20-inch pipes, extending from the 
works to the gasholders; and last winter this length was stopped 
up, and none of the usual methods would clean it. He brushed 
out the whole of the pipe by cutting it at intervals of 25 yards, and 
drawing circular brushes through—first a 16-inch, then an 18-inch, 
and lastly a 20-inch. Mr. Cabot had had a similar experience to 
Mr. Snow, only in his case the main was heated by passing near 
a large chimney. He overcame it by laying a larger pipe. 





THE WATER SUPPLY OF VILLAGES. 

In the Journat for Feb. 14 last (p. 286), we published an abstract 
of a paper on the above subject, read by Mr. R. F. Grantuam, 
M. Inst. C.E., at the Surveyors’ Institution. It gave rise to a dis- 
cussion ; but as time did not admit of the adequate treatment of 
the various subjects introduced by the author, the further con- 
sideration of the matter was adjourned. We are now able to give 
some extracts from the remarks on the paper. 

The ATTorRNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P.), in 
moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Grantham, said, with regard to 
the subject of water analysis, he thought some society, like the 
Surveyors’ Institution, should issue to the consumer some practical 
guide, enabling him to understand the quality of the water he has 
to drink. With respect to the supply per head, he considered 24 
or 3 gallons, as given by the author, a very small quantity for 
cottages. But what most surprised him was Mr. Grantham’s 
estimate of what constituted a sufficient ordinary domestic supply. 
He was under the impression (and notably from the researches of 
Mr. Hawksley) that about 20, and even as high as 30 gallons per 
head had of late been considered necessary; and he (Sir R. 
Webster) did not think one could look to a diminishing quantity 
per head, because within the last few years the great advantages, 
from a health point of view, of the use of a large amount of water 
had been thoroughly recognized. Certainly, in the case of houses 
with stables and large gardens, an allowance of 20 gallons per head 
would be quite insufficient. He concluded by remarking that the 
purity of water, the sources of supply, the amount required, the 
mode of supplying it, and the question of filtration as applied to 
houses, and especially to cottages and farm buildings, had all been 
most admirably treated by Mr. Grantham. He had not, however, 
mentioned turbines among the means for pumping water. 

Mr. J. BinFIELD Birp, in seconding the motion, cited an instance 








of a supply to 20 cottages on a hillside, at the top of which there 
was a splendid spring of water which ran into a stream. The 
landowner kindly allowed the Board of Guardians, of which he was 
a member, to make awell 8 feet “e and 4 feet wide, in which they 
laid a pipe to serve the cottages ; the overflow running down the 
stream as before. The cost of the pipe was exactly £100; and for 
this outlay they obtained a supply of water amounting to 30 gallons 
each, besides three large prt which the cottagers could use 
for watering their gardens, or for any other purpose. There wag 
no waste; and the arrangement answered admirably. But at a 
place 15 miles away, the Public Health Act was found to work most 
oppressively. Some 15 or 20 cottages required water, the wells 
being contaminated (like most cottage wells) ; and it was sought to 
cut off certain districts of the parish, and impose very heavy taxa- 
tion for the purpose upon farmers and others in the district who 
had no interest whatever in the cottages. He estimated the cost of 
supplying these cottages with water at something like £700; and 
it was desirable some cheaper method of doing it should be sug. 
gested—an ample supply of good water being a prime necessity. 

Professor Ropinson remarked that, in speaking of the volume 
per head—whether 20, 30, or only 12} gallons—it was important 
to bear in mind the distinction between a single mansion, with, 
perhaps, 30 or 40 persons in it, and a large town containing some 
thousands of inhabitants. Very great misapprehension would 
arise if those who were in the habit of supplying large towns were 
to apply to small places for the experience they gained with immense 
volumes of water. For a large town, 30 gallons a head would be 
very far in excess of anything that was estimated for now-a-days. 
When proper regulations were in force to prevent waste, 15 or 20 
gallons per head would be the most that would be allowed; but in 
the case of small communities and single houses, there was a larger 
consumption, due to the surrounding gardens and stables. 

Mr, C. J. Mann, referring to the author’s statement that “rain. 
fall supplies all water found in springs, rivers, and wells,” he said, 
considering the difficulty experienced in keeping these sources of 
supply free from pollution, and their liability to run short in times 
of drought, it would be well to ascertain whether it was possible, 
and desirable, to collect and store the rain water before it entered 
any of those sources. The continued and rapid extension of 
drainage schemes all over the country was, he thought, diminishing 
the quantity, and deteriorating the quality of the water supply, 
and had been doing so for some time. He mentioned this as 
pointing to the desirability of considering whether the rainfall 
could not be properly collected. He had erected farm-buildings 
in the fen districts of Cambridgeshire, where rain water was used 
for domestic purposes, and was carefully stored. At a large 
mansion in Buckinghamshire, all the requirements were satisfied 
with rain water; and at another place, in Kent, where spring 
water was plentiful, the owner had the rain water from the 
numerous greenhouses and slate roofs collected into a tank, as he 
preferred drinking the rain water to the softened spring water. 
The hot-water pipes throughout the house were supplied from the 
same source ; thus avoiding all the deposit, which was so frequent 
a cause of annoyance in stopping up pipes. The storeage tanks 
should, he thought, in all cases be underground. 

Mr. W. Toptey called attention to the maps published by the 
Geological Society (of which he exhibited some copies) ; and he 
remarked that, while they showed the structure of the ground at 
some depth from the surface, they were misleading as far as water- 
supply works were concerned. For instance, in one district the map 
might show a very stiff clay. If overlaid by drift-sand it would 
make a very light soil, and be water-yielding ; whereas in another 
it would be impervious and stiff soil. Again, there might be shown 
in such a map chalk, into which water should easily percolate ; and 
if they examined the ground in detail, they would find, perhaps, 
that the greater part of the area was covered by superficial deposit. 
In this connection, he alluded to a few matters in which engineers 
might help the question of hydrogeology. Points were, he said, 
continually cropping up on which there was a great deal of infor- 
mation that could be obtained by them at small trouble to them- 
selves, One was the influence which faults had on water supply. 
It was evident that if the beds were greatly fractured, much 
depended on the structure of the country as to how the underground 
water travelled; but it was an extraordinary thing that we knew 
very little as to the action of these faults. In some cases they 
acted as gullies, along which the water could easily run; in others, 
especially in the coal measures, they acted as clay dykes, where 
the water was stopped. Sometimes two porous formations of 
different ages were Prought forward ; and so the fault established 
connection between rocks otherwise distinct. It was not difficult 
for engineers to note these instances. He mentioned one other 
matter which had come under his notice, and which he thought was 
rather uncommon. He referred to the sinking of a well increasing 
the supply of neighbouring wells. It struck him at first as being 4 
very odd thing; but in this case the wells of the district were most 
shallow, and obtained their water from the shallow porous forma- 
tions. The new well went down to a lower bed in which the water 
was subject to a higher pressure. The water thereupon rose in the 
well; and there being more than was wanted, it overflowed, and s0 
added to the supply of the neighbouring wells. Of course, if much 
water was required, and the well was pumped, the water would no 
longer go into the neighbouring wells ; or if the well were tubed all 
the way down, the neighbours would not get any benefit. But 
this was a case in which they wanted very little water; and the 
new well yielded a large supply, and so the surplus went to aug: 
ment the supply of adjacent shallower wells. 
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Mr. PereGrIne Brrcu said a wish had been expressed by the 
previous speaker that engineers would give some information as to 
the effect of faults on water-bearing strata. He (Mr. Birch) thought 
that a great deal of misapprehension existed concerning faults. He 
differed on this subject from many gentlemen whose positions 
enabled them to very greatly influence engineers and surveyors. 
He knew that in some cases faults were supposed to exist in the 
chalk because water was found in one place at one level, and in 
another place at a much lower level. This was not necessarily 
due to a fault at all; but simply to the excessive pumping of water 
in one place as compared with that in another. If the circum- 
stances of the chalk water under London, where there were a great 
number of steam-pumps at work, were considered, it was not 
necessary to establish the existence of any fault to prove that the 
water would be at a much lower level under such conditions than 
at places near the edge of the basin, where practically no pumps 
were in existence. 

Mr. J. Lucas said that he should like to draw the attention of 
the members to a system of collecting rain water by means of an 
artificial catchment area formed of sheet zinc,which was at present in 
use at a little hamlet about two miles east of Goring, in Oxford- 
shire. The catchment basin was enclosed by a railing; and the 
water ran into a tank, out of which the cottagers drew it as from 
an ordinary draw-well. He had not met with any other instance 
of this kind in actual work. With regard to the difference of 
level alluded to by the last speaker, near the place he had named 
there were, within half a mile of each other, two wells which 
showed a difference of 100 feet in the level of their waters; and his 
own impression was that the upper well went down to some 
stratum that held the water in the chalk up to a higher level. He 
consulted on the point with Mr. Jukes-Brown, of the Geological 
Survey, who had recently remapped the whole of the area in res- 
pect of drift and the hard beds that occur in the lower chalk ; and 
from his investigations, he was convinced that the water in the 
upper well was not upheld by any such stratum. It was situated 
on the water ridge of the Chiltern range, which maintained a high 
altitude till within a very short distance of the Thames. Mr. 
Grantham had said: ‘Commencing with the tertiary formation, 
the permeable Bagshot beds and the Thanet sands contain the 
softest kind of water.’’ This might beso; but it had been his (Mr. 
Lucas’s) misfortune lately to sink a well on the Enfield Estate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, within two miles of which the New 
River Company had lately sunk a well, with the result that, 
although the section came out within a foot of what was anticipated, 
the head of the chalk water had been so drawn down as 
to practically deprive them of their supply, and, instead of 
getting chalk water, they obtained water containing a considerable 
quantity of grey sand. The quality of the water was really inde- 
scribable. The “total solids” contained were about 132 grains to 
the gallon ; the hardness was 33° or 34°; and, amongst other things, 
there were present 12 grains of magnesia to the gallon. This case 
afforded an instance of how a measure, like the Public Health 
(Water) Act of 1878, which was in itself well meant, might defeat 
its own objects. It intended to provide that every new house 
should have a proper supply of water before it was inhabited ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the tenant was in a position to defy the Act with 
impunity. Here was a house built at considerable cost, for which 
no rent could be received without a certificate that a supply of 
water had been furnished to it. But as a matter of fact, although 
water was supplied in sufficient quantity, yet, as this water con- 
tained 12 grains of magnesia per gallon, the tenant was in a posi- 
tion to refuse to take the water; and, as far as he could see, no one 
could make him pay any rent. In the meantime he had the 
opportunity of continuing to use similar water (from the well at 
the old farm), which was brought up to his house, simply because 
it was a well which had been used for a number of years, and so 
the water was protected from analysis and condemnation. 

Professor Ropinson remarked that an enormous rainfall some- 
times occurred, producing great mischief in the form of floods; 
and it was advisable that the authorities should be influenced in 
the direction of storing (by means which should be well considered) 
the surplus water for the benefit of the community, at the same 
time preventing the damage caused by the floods. He thought it 
would be admitted that well-considered means of the kind had 
often been suggested for preventing the mischief arising from floods 
in the low lands, and at the same time storing in the high lands 
the excess of the rainfall, which was being fought for, more and 
more every year, by the large towns. It seemed probable that, in 
the course of time, the small communities would be deprived of 
their natural watercourses, or of the rainfall which they had 
hitherto enjoyed ; and those who controlled the affairs of the large 
towns would seize on all supplies, and place the small villages 
either at the mercy of the large towns, compelling small consumers 
to obtain their supply from them, or else absolutely depriving them 
of all supplies. He thought it very important that the attention of 
local authorities should be called to the necessity of averting such 
& very serious and increasing evil and danger. 

Mr. A. Le Granp, referring to the maps which Mr. Topley had 
exhibited and explained, said that he knew of two cases where 
drift-deposits had entirely upset all previous calculations. In one 
instance, in Warwickshire, an ordinary map showed drift, but gave 
No indication as to what was below. The common opinion was 
that coal existed there; but, as a matter of fact, a boring through 
no less than 200 feet of drift reached the keuper marl. He knew 
of another case at Wood Norton, in Norfolk, a mile from an out- 
crop of the chalk, where the chalk was perfectly dry in a quarry. 





About 70 feet above the level of that outcrop the whole district, for 
a considerable distance, was nothing but sand-drift; and yet, 
though the site of Wood Norton was so much higher than the 
chalk, the sand-beds appeared to be in hydraulic communication 
throughout, and the water was standing up to within 15 feet of the 
surface. Some 81 feet had already been penetrated ; but at present 
it was still unknown to what depth a saree must go before it 
struck the chalk, though the chalk-beds were supposed in that part 
to run fairly level. He himself had been connected for many years 
with the system known as the Norton “ Abyssinian ”’ tube-well, 
which had been found to answer well both for large and small sup- 
plies, and to be free from danger of contamination by surface 
water. The depths to which they were driven ranged from 15 to 
150 feet. The greatest depth to which he had yet driven the 
tubes was 157 feet; and in the case of villages, two or three of 
these tube-wells (according to the size of the village) could be 
driven, and each villager be allowed to pump his water fresh. 
Frequently, in villages, there was plenty of water; but it was all, 
more or less, contaminated with surface soakage. At no consider- 
able depth below this body of surface water, there was often an abun- 
dant supply of pure water; but the difficulty on the old plan was 
to get it—it being necessary to dig through a body of water some- 
times so copious as to render attempts at getting below extremely 
difficult and very expensive. Even when the water was reached, 
there was the further difficulty of shutting out the upper water. 
Now, the Abyssinian tube-well possessed the advantage that it did 
not loosen the ground, but, on the contrary, compressed it more 
tightly, and with the result that the water was brought up in a 
state of perfect natural purity. 

Mr. GrantHaM acknowledged the vote of thanks, and replied to 
the various speakers. He said he agreed with Professor Robinson 
in thinking that, with the present known system of inspection— 
as applied in Liverpool, for instance—20 gallons per head should 
be sufficient for large towns; 30 and 40 gallons a head, which they 
heard of in some towns, was admitted to be an excessive quantity, 
and might be reduced by careful inspection. With regard to the 
quantity for mansions, it was found, in the case referred to in 
Hampshire, that 20 gallons per head was sufficient ; and it must 
be borne in mind that 20 gallons per head was a much larger quan- 
tity than was, as a rule, actually used for domestic purposes in the 
house itself. In fact, Mr. Bailey-Denton had told him that in his 
own house only 5 gallons per head were used; so that 20 gallons 
seemed to him to be a fairly sufficient quantity for that class of 
dwelling. He was much obliged to Sir R. Webster for calling 
attention to the omission of any mention of turbines. They should 
have been included in the list with other means of pumping water. 
With regard to the details of the cost of water supply to cottages 
for 14d. per house per week, he thought Mr. Lucas had given them 
in the paper he had read, although it did not contain those of the 
cost of pipes and tanks. He (Mr. Grantham) had given in his 
paper some particulars relating to the case in Herefordshire, where 
the water was collected in a tank, and conducted through a 2-inch 
cast-iron pipe. Mr. Mann had asked whether a rain-water supply 
would not be suitable for mansions. He (Mr. Grantham) was 
afraid it would not be found to answer. In the first place, it was 
doubtful whether the water would always be of sufficient purity ; 
and, in the next place, for dry times, very large storeage would be 
required. The deep wells were the best sources of water, and the 
least liable to contamination. But, as Mr. Mann had said, even 
the water in deep wells in certain formations—in mountain lime- 
stone, for instance, where water did not soak into the rock, but 
went down into its crevices and fissures—was sometimes contami- 
nated; and so it was in the chalk, though ina lesser degree. The 
Attorney-General had requested information as to the best machi- 
nery for raising water in country districts. It was almost impos- 
sible to lay down any general rule, independently of the cireum- 
stances of each particular case. He thought, however, that the 
ram was, perhaps, the most efficient means of raising water where 
there was sufficient supply and fall; but, where there was no fall, 
a gas or hot-air engine might be preferable to a steam engine, 
The hot-air engine would be used, for instance, where there was no 
gas. Where there was gas, the gas-engine was cheaper, as it re- 
quired less attention than a hot-air engine. 


Mr. R. Comse, late of the Maryborough (Queensland) Gas Com- 
pany, was the recipient of a testimonial from his fellow employes on 
the occasion of his leaving to take charge of the works of the new 
Gas Company at Charters Towers, to which reference has been 
already made in our columns. The presentation, which was made 
by Mr. J. Henderson, C.E., the Engineer, consisted of an address, a 
case of mathematical instruments, a copy of Hughes and Richards’s 
‘‘Gas Manufacture,” and a suite of jewellery. Mr. Combe thanked 
the donors in very warm terms. 


Tue Belgian Association of Gas Engineers are making arrange- 
ments to establish in Brussels an exhibition of appliances for the 
utilization of gas and coke for domestic and industrial purposes. 
They propose to keep it open for a period of three years certain ; 
and for longer if necessary. To enable them to carry out their 
project, they are asking for pecuniary assistance from those who 
are specially interested in the work. The Municipality of Brussels 
have placed at the disposal of the Association their own show- 
rooms, and have contributed 10,000 frs. towards the expenses; and 
additional funds have been furnished by several local Gas Com- 
panies. A Committee of the Association (which includes M. Aerts, 
the Brussels Municipal Gas Engineer) have the matter in hand. 
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Contrxvovus CarnonizATION oF Coau.—Elliott, J., of Ludlow. No. 5379; 
April 15,1887, [8d.] 
This invention has for its object the construction of apparatus whereby 
the carbonization of coal for gas making may be made continuous. 
Fig. 1 is a front elevation of a bed of five retorts with this invention 
applied; fig. 2, a back end elevation of the same ; and fig. 3, a part side 
elevation and part sectional side elevation of the apparatus. 


Fig. 1. 
B Fig.2 


































































































The invention consists of a retort A, having a hopper B for coals; the 
hopper being connected to the mouthpiece C by a shoot D. This is pro- 
vided with a contrivance having revolving blades, which, on being 
turned, will cause coal to fall into a scoop or charger I’ inserted in the 
mouthpiece and part of the retort. The blades may be made to revolve 
by turning a handle fixed to each individual spindle; or the whole of the 
blades attached to one setting may be made to revolve simultaneously by 
fixing to each spindle a worm-wheel G; the wheels being turned by a 
handle H, acting through the intervention of a shaft having a number 
of worms J upon it. The scoop is fixed to a rod K passing through the 
lid of the retort, and terminating outside in a handle L. Each scoop 
may be driven into or drawn out of the retort by separate thrusts or 
pulls of the hand ; or the whole of the scoops may be thrust in or with- 
drawn by turning a handle M, which gives motion to a pair of mitre 
wheels (fig. 3)—one of the wheels being fixed toa long screw N. This 
screw passes through a nut O, which has as many arms P as there are 
retorts in a setting. Each scoop rod K passes through a hole near the 
extremity of its respective arm; so that, on the screw being made to 
revolve, the nut will either advance or recede; and the rods, and conse- 
quently the scoops, will be either thrust in or drawn out of the retort by 
the pressure of the arms. 

To the back end of the retort there is also a kind of mouthpiece Q (the 
‘* tailpiece ’’), from which the ascension-pipe R rises. It has an opening 
8, which corresponds with an opening in a short cylinder T pivoted to 
arms C and V attached to the tailpiece. Above and below the opening 
in the tailpiece, the latter has saddle flanges W cast or otherwise made to 
a true semicircular curve ; so that when the cylinder T is brought up close 
against them, it may turn though in close contact with the flanges, and 
ensure a gas-tight joint. The openings in the tailpieces and cylinders 
may be exposed for the discharge of coke, by a handle attached to one 
of the arms; or the whole may be acted upon by turning the shaft X 
either by a handle with worm and worm-wheel Y, or other means. The 
arms are attached to each other by connecting-pieces Z; and the upper 
and lower shafts X by a pitch-chain a and wheels. 

The action of the apparatus is as follows :—The hopper being charged 
with coals, the revolving blades are each turned by a handle, or the 
whole together by means of the worm and worm-wheels, whereupon 
coal will fall into the scoops in the mouthpieces. The rod of each scoop 
is then thrust to its full length by the operation of the screw N, and 
turned over by partially revolving each handle L, The coal will thus 
be deposited on the bottom of the retort, ready for carbonizing. The 
rods are then drawn out; and the scoops or chargers are returned to 
their former position. When sufficient time has elapsed, the scoops are 
again charged with coal, and thrust forward and turned over. In thrusting 
forward the second charge of coal, the coal already introduced—which by 
this time has been partly carbonized—will be pushed towards the opposite 
end of the retort ; and by repeating the operation, the coal which has been 
converted into coke will fall through the opening in the tailpiece into 
the cylinder. This cylinder on being partly turned (at intervals) will 
allow the coke to fall out of the opening in it into a barrow or other 
receptacle. The cylinder is then returned to its former position, where 
it remains until sufficiently charged with coke to make it desirable to 





discharge it, whereupon the cylinder is made to turn until the opening 
is fully exposed, when the coke will fall out as before. 
Sorrenine AND Puriryinc WatEeR.—Davis, G.E., Manchester. No. 5655: 
April 19, 1887. [4d.) . 
The patentee proposes to add to the water to be treated tribasic phos. 
phate of soda, preferably in a state of solution in water, and to 
thoroughly mix this solution with the water, On settling, the lime salts 
fall to the bottom of the vessel mixed with other substances; and the 
mixture may be used for manure, as it contains a large quantity of phos. 
phate of lime. The quantity of tribasic phosphate of soda will vary with 
the hardness of each kind of water to be treated; but a good guide for the 
proportion required to each gallon of the water, says the inventor, wil] 
be five times the amount (in grains) of the hardness of the water, by 
Clark’s scale, of crystallized tribasic phosphate of soda—that is to say, a 
water of 10° of hardness would require about 50 grains of tribasic 
phosphate of soda per gallon; but where the hardness is “ perma. 
nent,” about half this quantity, or even less, is necessary. 


Comsinep Gas Motor Enarye anp Dynamo.—Crossley, F. W., of Open- 
shaw, Manchester. No. 5833; April 21, 1887. [6d.] 

This invention, says the patentee, relates to an arrangement, in simple 
and compact form, of a combined gas motor engine and dynamo-electric 
machine driven by it. The cylinder of the engine being horizontal at 
one end of the engine-frame, whilst the fly-wheel shaft revolves in bear- 
ings near the other end, the dynamo may be mounted upon the upper 
side of the cylinder, with its axis parallel to that of the engine-shaft, 
On the spindle of the dynamo machine is a fly-wheel and a pulley 
driven by a band from the fly-wheel of the engine. This band b ing 
necessarily short, provision is made for tightening it and extending its 
bearing on the pulley, by fitting on the engine-frame a lever or slide 
carrying a pulley that bears against the underside of the band between 
the fly-wheel and the pulley of the dynamo. This lever or slide being 
strained upwards by a weight or spring (or by a setting screw, with or 
without a spring) causes the pulley which it carries to bear against and 
bend the band, tightening it, and giving it more extended contact with 
the pulley of the dynamo machine. 


IncaNnpDESscENCE GAs-Burners.—Imray, O.; communicated from C. Auer 
von Welsbach, of Vienna. No. 6239; April 28,1887. [8d. 

This invention relates to a method of regenerating the mantles of in- 
candescence bodies, by first providing them with an additional coating of 
the salt solution of the rare metals, or compounds thereof, and then sub- 
jecting them to heat so as to convert the coating into an oxide of the 
metal. Also subjecting the manties, when so coated, to an atmosphere 
of either ammonia vapour or of the vapour of oxalic acid or benzoic acid, 
in order to convert the coating to a gum-like cohering mass for the pur- 
pose set forth. 

The patentee states that compounds rich in lanthanum oxide are 
particularly applicable for this regenerating process, because the lantha- 
num oxide has the peculiar property of increasing in its power of resisting 
the influence of the atmosphere the longeritis in use. Lanthanum oxide 
possesses very great light-emitting powers; but it is not capable of being 
used by itself as an incandescence body, but requires to be mixed with 
at least 30 per cent. of zirconium oxide, to form a permanently cohering 
body; and such mixture actually possesses greater light-emitting powers 
than either of the bodies taken separately. As the incandescence bodies 
that require regeneration offer already a comparatively strong substruc- 
ture to receive the fresh coating of lanthanum oxide, the advantage is 
gained that compounds may be used for this purpose containing a larger 
percentage of lanthanum (oxide than could be used for forming the 
incandescence body itself. There may, however, be used for this pu’ pose 
all the other incandescence bodies described in former patents (No. 15,286 
of 1885 and No. 3592 of 1886) as having high light-emitting powers. 

In the following, Dr. Welsbach gives a list of the more important 
bodies that may be used for regenerating the mantles; stating at the 
same time the percentage of solid substance (in the form of nitrate) that 
should be contained in the regenerating solution :—1. Lanthanum oxide, 
40 per cent. 2. Mixtures of thorinum oxide and lanthanum oxide, in 
which the latter should not be below 50 per cent. 3. Mixtures of zirco- 
nium oxide, thorinum oxide, and lanthanum oxide, in which the latter 
should not be below 70 per cent. 4. Mixtures rich in lanthanum oxide 
and yttrium oxide, and generally all mixtures containing lanthanum 
oxide described in the former patents, in which, however, the percentage 
of lanthanum oxide should be increased. For the production of a per- 
manently yellow light, the use of cerium oxide mixtures rich in lan- 
thanum oxide are particularly suitable ; but the cerium oxide should not 
exceed about 10 per cent. 

In subjecting incandescence mantles to the regenerating process, the 
solution (say, of lanthanum nitrate) is dropped on to the upper end of 
it, whence it trickles downwards so as to gradually cover the entire net- 
work ; the small apertures being also covered bya thin film. This opera- 
tion may be effected by suitable apparatus in the course of about half an 
hour. Or in place of dripping on the solution, it may be applied to the 
mantle by a brush, or in the form of spray, or by dipping the mantle into 
a bath of the solution. If the first-described method is adopted, it is not 
necessary to remove the mantle from its ordinary position in the burner, 
nor to take away the chimney-glass. When the water of the solution has 
evaporated, there remains a crystalline coating of lanthanum nitrate in 
a finely-divided state, upon and within the pores of the mantle. Upon 
then lighting the flame of the burner, this coating is at once converted into 
lanthanum oxide, which forms a coatinuous coating over the mantle. 

Experiments made with this process show, says the patentee, that a 
mantle which had been burning for 150 hours in a very dusty atmosphere 
gave a measured light of 83 normal candles. After regeneration, the 
mantle gave (under otherwise the same conditions) a light of 18 candles 

This process may also be applied to mantles that have not decreased 
in their powers of emitting light, for the purpose of strengthening them 
for transport; the final burning of the additional coating being effected 
after the mantle has arrived at its destination. If mantles impregnated 
with nitrate in this way are exposed to an atmosphere of ammonia, & 
hydrate is formed in the pores thereof, which dries in the air to a gum- 
like, very cohering mass; so that a mantle impregnated in this way can 
effectually withstand shocks or strong vibrations. 
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The illustrations show suitable apparatus for applying the regene- 
rating solution according to the first method. Fig. 1 isa plan and vertical 
section of the apparatus; fig. 2, a section of the same (to a smaller 
scale) as applied to the ordinary lamp. 




















A isa tube of glass, vulcanite, or other material, not affected by the 
solution, within which is a second tube B of similar material, resting 
with its lower end upon inward projections A’ of the tube A, and carrying 
at the lower end a strip C of some light porous material (such as linen, 
or fine platinum wire gauze) attached at each end to the tube, and sagging 
down slightly, so that when the tube A is placed upon the wire support 
E of the mantle D, the strip will lie lightly upon the top of the mantle. 
Within the tube B is a third small tube ¥ supported centrally therein, and 
formed with a funnel-mouth at top ; while at its lower end it has a nozzle 
having a very small capillary opening a short distance from the strip C. 
On allowing the regenerating solution to flow gently down the tube F, it 
will issue thence by drops on to the strip C, from which it will flow uni- 
formly over the upper end of the mantle, and trickle down over the 
whole of its surface. The apparatus is then removed; and the opera- 
tion is completed as above described. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

4158.—Avery, R. B., ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for generating and 
burning gaseous fuel.” March 17. 

4195.—Justicr, P. M., ‘Improvements in regenerative gas-lamps.”’ 
A communication from E, Stein. March 19. 

4244.—Trueman, H. P., ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of oil- 
lamps and oil-stoves, for lighting, warming, and cooking ; in part appli- 
cable to gas.”” March 20. 

4245.—Moore, D. S., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-burners.”’ March 20. 

4289.—Dunn, B. 8., ‘Improvements in gas and air comminglers.”’ 
March 20. 

4336.—ALLMANN, J., “‘ Improvements in fluid-meters.”’ 
tion from E. Abegg. March 21. 

4367.—Euruicx, O., “‘ Improvements in water-waste preventers.”’ 
March 21. 

4372.—Fouuis, W., and Liversepcr, A. J., ‘‘ Improvements in the 
manufacture of gas, and in apparatus used therefor ; the said apparatus 
being adapted to other manufactures.” March 22. 
—— S. W., ‘Improved front and door for gas-retorts.” 

arch 22, 


A communica- 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR.] 
5697.—GansteEr, G. P., “ Lighting, &c., illuminating flames.” 
5721.—Muts, E. C., ‘‘ Gas motor engines.”’ 
5724.—Covurrr, P., and another, “‘ Distillation of coal.’ 
[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR.] 
5156.—Cuamper.ar, A. P., ‘* Gas.” 





Tue Sate or THE Fermoy Gas-Works.—In the Master of the Rolls’ 
Court, Dublin, on Monday last week, on the application of Mr. W. T. 
Sheridan, Solicitor for the Official Liquidator in the winding-up of the 
above-named Company, a conditional order accepting the offer of Mrs. 
Catherine Tracey, of Dublin, of £2300 for the purchase of the Fermoy Gas- 
Works (see ante, p. 432), was made absolute. 

CaruisLe Gas anD Water Worxs Benerit Socrety.—The annual 
soirée of this Society was held on the 15th inst., when the Mayor of Car- 
lisle (Mr. W. I. R. Crowder) presided, supported by Messrs. Coulthard and 
Redmayne (members of the Council), and Mr. J. Hepworth, Assoc. M. Inst. 
C.E., the Gas and Water Engineer. There were present about 250 of the 
workmen and their families. The Mayor expressed his pleasure at meet- 
ing so many of the employés of the gas and water works and their friends ; 
and, after testifying his approval of the excellent object of the Society, he 
urged upon the members the importance of educating their children and 
the cultivation of good habits. Mr. Hepworth stated that the Society was 
formed in 1872 for the assistance of the employés in case of sickness, and 
for rendering pecuniary aid to the members at the time of death. The 
membership now numbers 72, of whom 69 have received the benefits 
of the Society since its formation ; the amount so paid being £399 12s. 8d., 
and the funds now in hand amount to £350 17s. 1d. Mr. Hepworth added 
that the Society had been much more successful than he ever ventured 
to anticipate at its formation ; and it had conferred the greatest benefit in 
times of the sorest need. An excellent concert, interspersed with readings, 
was afterwards given by local artistes, and gave great satisfaction. 





Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES AND THE PROPOSED 
RENEWAL OF THE COAL DUES. 

Sir,—Will you allow me, through your columns, to ask those Gas Com- 
panies who are within the area of the London Coal Dues to take active 
measures to oppose their renewal, even for one year, as is now asked ? 
because, in a sense, one year’s renewal would be as bad as a dozen, since 
it would be an admission that the tax might fairly be continued. 

The statement has been most persistently put forward, and was 
repeated about ten days ago by the Lord Mayor, who (as reported in the 
City Press) said, at a meeting held at the Mansion House for promoting 
the purchase of North Woolwich Gardens, that “he had studied the ques- 
tion and worked it out, and he could therefore state that the money 
would go into the pockets of the individual shareholders of the Gas 
Companies, but that the public would not derive a single penny of benefit 
from the abolition of the tax. (Applause and loud cheers.)”’ It is to 
me quite incomprehensible how any man could make such a statement ; 
but it at any rate shows the necessity for the Gas Companies plainly 
and strongly to put the true version of the case before the public and 
Parliament by letters to the press and memorials to the Government. 
The South Metropolitan Company will adopt a memorial at their next 
meeting; and the Crystal Palace District Gas Company have authorized 
their Secretary to do the same. In the meantime, I have sent to the 
First Lord of the Treasury a letter of which I enclose a copy. That 
letter shows the bearing of the coal tax on the consumers under a 
sliding-scale Gas Company; but the case of companies under the old 
system of fixed dividends is even stronger. As they are all paying full 
dividends, and feel the importance of reducing the price of gas, they will 
therefore give the consumers the entire saving from the abolition of the 
dues; and this, I think, ought to be clearly stated. 

As a member of the Anti-Coal Tax Committee, I shall be glad to give 
any assistance in my power. 


March 24, 1888, Gronrce Livesey. 


[ENcLosure. } 
The Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., First Lord of the Treasury. 
Sir,—There appears to be considerable misunderstanding on the relation 
of the coal dues to the gas companies. I therefore venture to address you 
on the subject. Icanuot do better than take the case of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, in which I occupy the position of Chairman. We 
supply nearly all South London, and used last year 557,000 tons of coal, 
and made for sale 277,000 tons of coke, 
The duty of 1s. 1d. per ton on the coal works out to . £30,170 
On the coke taken outside the area the purchasers ob- 
ies @ % 3,000 


tained as drawback about . 
Net amount paid by consumers of gas and coke (say) . . £27,000 
This sum will be saved when the tax expires, and will be ap- 
propriated aeumey as follows :— 
Coke, largely used by the poor, and an invaluable smoke- 
less fuel for manufacturers, will fall in price in unison 
with coal at least 1s. per ton, which on that sold 
withinthe area. . ..... . . =4&11,000 
Additional rating, not exceeding 2d.in the pound, 
ee a or ee ee 
12,000 


Leaving for the gas consumers’ benefit . £15,009 


A reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet on the gas sold by 
the Company in the year = £22,000. 

The saving of £15,000, coupled with the profit on the increase of busi- 
ness that will result from the reduction, justifies the announcement I 
made at the general meeting of the Company on the 22nd ‘of February 
last: “Ifthe coal dues were not renewed, we should at once reduce the 
price of gas by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet.” Consequently, the consumers of 
gas and coke will obtain the full benefit of the non-renewal of the tax. 
But the reduction of 1d. in the price of gas will entitle the shareholders, 
under the sliding scale, to } per cent. more dividend, or £5000 a year. 

In my opinion, it will not be fair to the consumers to take this extra 
dividend, if earned, because the question of the abolition of the coal dues 
was not an element of consideration before Parliament when the initial 
price was fixed in 1876. The Directors will make a recommendation to 
this effect; and I have not the slightest doubt of the willing consent of 
the shareholders to abstain from making this addition to the dividend. 

I do not doubt that the other Companies will act in a similar spirit. In 
fact, the suggestion that the Companies should definitely announce their 
intention to forego the extra dividend was made to me by the Engineer 
and General Manager of the Commercial Gas Company. 

Being thoroughly convinced that roma 4 gas and coke are necessities for 
London, and my desire to see gas at the lowest possible price, when it will 
be increasingly used as fuel, and thus diminish the smoke nuisance, must 
be my excuse for troubling you with this letter, and for protesting, in the 
strongest manner, against any renewal of the coal dues. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
GrorceE Livesey. 


THE TRIAL OF BRIN’S OXYGEN PROCESS OF GAS 
PURIFICATION AT WESTGATE. 

S1r,—In reply to ‘‘ Another Gas Engineer,’’ I beg to inform him that 
his assertion to the effect that there is “a serious error in my calcula- 
tions with regard to the equivalent in the reaction of oxygen on 
sulphuretted hydrogen,’”’ in the article published on p. 467 of the 
JournNaL, is false. 

In the first place, I did not make any calculations ; but simply took 
the fact that a cubic foot of sulphuretted hydrogen will require a similar 
bulk of oxygen. So far your correspondent agrees with me. I then 
made the very obvious deduction that at least a similar percentage of 
oxygen would be required to that of the sulphuretted hydrogen present 
at the inlet of the purifiers ; if rather less than 1 per cent. of sulphuretted 
hydrogen was present, rather less than 1 per cent. of oxygen would be 
needed. This, of course, refers to percentage by volume, as usual in 
dealing with gases. Here, he says, I am in serious error. I ought to 
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have ‘‘ worked it out by combining weights.”’ I fail to see any obliga- 
tion whatever to enter upon elementary chemical arithmetic, when the 
above simple and obviously correct deduction answered my purpose. 

Your correspondent’s assertion that my ‘ other conclusions ”’ (?) were 
hastily arrived at, and are equally incorrect,” is nothing more nor less 
than an unfair attempt to convey the impression that they are not worth 
serious consideration, without leaving me any opening for reply, Why 
has he not sufficient courage to specify plainly what he considers to be 
inaccurate, — of sheltering himself behind a general statement? I 
am open to fair argument. 

March 20, 1888. A Gas ENGINEER. 


MR. M‘MINN’S PROCESS OF GAS MANUFACTURE. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 6th inst. (p. 424) there is a notice of Patent 
No. 1297, of Jan. 27, 1887, for the ‘‘ Manufacture of gas from oil and 
coal,” by Mr. F. A. M‘Minn, of Fulham. Having used at these works, 
in 1886, an arrangement similar to the one therein described, I naturally 
object to Mr. M‘Minn having a monopoly of the arrangement, and shall 
do so again whenever circumstances warrant it. tee 

Gas-Works, Maryport, March 23, 1888. neeaeeee 








THE COMMERCIAL VALUATION OF GAS COAL. 

Srr,—I have read Mr. Leicester Greville’s communication on the above 
subject in your last issue, and should like to ask him, through the 
JournaL, the reason of the great difference in the use of cannel in his 
own and the Company south of the Thames. The illuminating power 
of the Commercial Company’s gas, according to the printed returns 
issued from time to time for the last two years, gives an average, up to 
January, 1888, of 16°63 candles. On May 3, 1886, the Engineer of the 
Company reported the quality of Pelaw Main gas coal, which they were 
using at his works, as follows:—(nine tests), 10,106, 10,319, 10,810, 
10,380, 10,440, 10,425, 10,083, 10,260, and 11,200 cubic feet per ton of 
16-candle gas ; or an average of 10,447 cubic feet per ton of coal. This 
10,447 cubic feet was, however, to be reduced by 5 per cent.; to bring 
it to ordinary working—say, 9925 cubic feet (only 125 cubic feet less 
than the Commercial Company were producing)—to yield 16-candle gas. 
Why should it require 3°6 per cent. of cannel to give 0°63 of a candle 
increase? And how is it that the Company south of the Thames only 
required an average of 0°5 per cent. to give an illuminating power of 
16-44 candles, according to the same returns? It would appear to re- 
quire 3 per cent. more cannel in the case of the Commercial Company to 
produce about a quarter of a candle better results. The price paid per 
ton Ng — is returned about the same; and the quality of the coal 
would, I presume, be similar. 

London, March 22, 1888. Voun, Dasurioron. 


THE SUPPLY OF WATER BY METER. 

Srr,—I have read the article ‘‘ Water by Rate,” in the Journat for 
the 13th inst. (p. 466), and am disappointed at not finding therein any 
data or figures to support the writer’s assertions. The eight London 
Water Companies are not the representatives of the entire system of 
water distribution throughout the United Kingdom. They cannot even 
do for the consumers that which they have for a long time been 
struggling to accomplish—viz., give a constant supply, and provide 
greater and more ready means for the extinction of fire; they being 
prevented by the City authorities and the water consumers’ Parliament. 
The advocates of the meter system are exulting over the rejection of the 
Grand Junction Water Company’s extension scheme ; and if any one of 
these Companies should promote a Bill providing for the adoption of a 
meter supply for domestic purposes, your ‘* Occasional Correspondent ” 
would find that the same ignorance would be displayed in this matter 
as was shown in the House when the lights of that assembly declared 
that the Grand Junction Bill was an attempt to undermine Windsor 
Castle. The Dobbs case and that of The New River Company v. Cooke 
are not representative ones. No such squabbles arise with the Pro- 
vincial Water Companies. 

After twenty years of daily intercourse with water consumers, I have 
not found any of the ‘delay, annoyance, or expense”? to which your 
correspondent refers. I have carefully studied the bye-laws and regula- 
tions of more than 400 companies, and do not find anything arbitrary, 
or anything that could cause annoyance to a reasonable ratepayer. In 
fact, I have never had any difficulty in carrying out the instructions 
contained in the printed rules; the whole of the companies using the 
regulations as nearly as possible on a par with those adopted by Parlia- 
ment, as contained in the Metropolis Water Act, 1871. 

If your “ Occasional Correspondent ” will take a model town of (say) 
30,000 inhabitants, where the water supply is owned by a company, 
and state the cost of pumping and the necessary expense of distribution, 
collection, and office and other charges, placing the dividend at 5 per 
cent., and give also the number and class of men required to keep the 
works in going order, and to restrict the consumption to 20 gallons per 
head per day, together with full details of the present mode of working, 
which is so obnoxious to the consumer, and will then describe the same 
town metered throughout, stating the number, class, and price of meters 
to be used, the number of inspectors, the extent of the depreciation and 
repair of the appliances, the price per 1000 gallons to be charged, 
with collection, office, and other expenses, as before, we shall then be 
able to follow him, and obtain some data to support his assertions, or to 
condemn them. 

Is there no difficulty in making the charge by meter sufficient ? Where 
water is pumped to a considerable elevation, the consumers of large 
quantities may be charged (say) 1s. per 1000 gallons; but this rate must 
be considerably augmented if every house is supplied by meter. Perhaps 
3s. per 1000 gallons might not pay the 5 per cent. dividend. What Com- 
pany could stand such an agitation? So far as I know, the general 
public, after 20 years’ intercourse with the ratepayers, are perfectly 
satisfied with the present system of rating, which has again and again 
been inquired into before Parliament. It is quite evident that your 
correspondent has not had experience with the poor of any town; and 
I confidently assert that if they were compelled to pay for water by 
meter, they would not use sufficient to properly cleanse their houses and 
satisfy sanitary requirements, and large numbers would find means 
whereby they could be altogether exempt from payment. But of this I 











shall have more to say when I know the kind of meter your correspon. 
dent intends to be adopted. 

If meters are to be the panacea for all the ills water consumers are 
said to be suffering from, why is it that those corporations who have 
acquired the water companies’ undertakings have not adopted this plan, 
and distributed among the ratepayers the extraordinary profits reported 
to arise from a fair system ? 

If the words in the last sentence of your correspondent’s article—“ the 
kind of meter ’’—are the key to the mystery,I shall be very much 
obliged by his giving a description of the appliance. 

March 21, 1888. 
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Gosport Gas Company.—The annual meeting of this Company was 
held at the works at Newtown, Alverstoke, last Thursday—Mr. H. J. C, 
Martin in the chair. The report presented showed that for the year 
ending Dec. 31 last the receipts were £12,088, and the expenditure wag 
£7622; enabling £4466 to be carried to the profit and loss account. A 
dividend of 8 per cent. per annum was recommended by the Directors, 
and adopted by the shareholders. It was stated that the general work. 
ing of the undertaking had been satisfactory, and that it was proposed 
to hold an exhibition of gas cooking-stoves during the coming summer, 
which it was hoped would give an impetus to the consumption of gas, 
The report was unanimously adopted. Votes of thanks were passed to the 
Directors, Secretary (Mr. G. Bone), and Manager (Mr. G. B. Irons). 


LiGHTInG or WADDESTON wiTH Gas.—The village of Waddeston, near 
Aylesbury, has recently been lighted with gas by the Provincial Gas and 
Lighting Works, Limited. The works are situated in an eligible spot 400 
yards from the main street; and there is surplus land for future exten. 
sions. The plant is of modern construction throughout, complete, and of 
adequate capacity for its purpose. The town lamps (metered in ample 
proportion) are already alight; the cost being defrayed by Jubilee sub- 
scriptions. The works have been constructed, without the aid of local 
capital, from plans prepared by Mr. A. F. Painter, of Teddington, who 
superintended their erection. Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, M.P., 
whose seat is situated on a commanding eminence above the town, has 
liberally patronized the gas for his cart stables, dairy farm, reading-room, 
and other properties. It is expected that next winter will witness a con- 
siderable consumption of gas in the various hotels, schools, and chapels of 
the village, as well as in the parish church. 


Launceston (TasMantA) Gas Company.—The Directors of this Com- 
pany, in the report presented by them to the shareholders at their half. 
yearly meeting on the 7th ult., stated that there had been a net profit of 
£2846 11s. 3d. in the six months ending Dec. 31, 1887, out of which an 
interim dividend of 54 per cent. was payable. The bulk of coal carbonized 
was 1977 tons of Newcastle, and 124 tons of shale; the quantity of gas 

roduced being 21,508,000 cubic feet. During the half year a new gas- 
holder was completed under the supervision of the Engineer (Mr. T. 8S. 
Cleminshaw). The Chairman (the Hon. W. Hart),in moving the adoption 
of the report, said there had been a continued increase in the consump- 
tion of gas, and also in the number of people using it. The additional 
meters fixed in the half year were 69 ; and there was an increase of 2,323,800 
cubic feet of gas consumed over that of the corresponding period of 1886, 
There was every likelihood of this increase going on, as orders for gas 
were continually being received for the new buildings in course of erection, 
and from householders for cooking-stoves and other purposes. The report 
was adopted. 

Gas v. Om For Pusiic LicutTinec 1n Kent.—A correspondent writes: 
“The oil lighting craze has spread to Bromley, Kent, where the Local 
Board are insisting on the Bromley Gas Company supplying the public 
lamps at £3 15s. each per annum. The old price was £4 4s. per lamp; and 
the Company now offer to reduce their price to £3 17s. 6d., with an agree- 
ment to the effect that should the coal and wine dues be abolished there 
will be a further reduction of 2s. 6d. per lamp. It is therefore quite ap- 
parent that the Gas Company are anxious to meet the Local Board as far as 
possible. The Local Board, however, are not satisfied with this, and have 
announced their intention of either having the gas at their own price or 
experimenting with oil. Mr. Robinson Latter, the Chairman of the Com- 

any, has informed the Board that he does not think the Company will 
et them have the gas at a lower figure than £3 17s. 6d. per lamp per 
annum. It is therefore probable that there will be another Local Autho- 
rity throwing away the substance to chase the shadow; and it will only 
serve them right, when they hanker after the substance again (as they 
most undoubtedly will have to do), if they find the price of the commodity 
dearer than it is at present.” 


Recent Sates or SHares.—The following shares in the Maidstone 
Water Company have lately been sold by Messrs. Day and Sons :—Five 
£10 original ordinary 10 per cent. shares, on which the maximum dividend 
was paid last year, realized £28 per share. Five similar shares fetched 
£31 10s. each; and another five £33 each. Five £10 ordinary 7 per cent. 
shares, on which the maximum dividend was paid last year, were knocked 
down for £18 15s. per share. Messrs. Tootel and Sons have just disposed 
of £296 of consolidated stock in the Maidstone Gas Pe oy | for £685. 
The £50 shares fetched from £116 to £116 10s. each ; and the £25 shares, 
£58 apiece.——A £25 share in the Gosport Gas Company was recently sold 
by public auction for £47.——Messrs. Graham, Son, and Hitchcox offered 
for sale by auction, at Newport, last Thursday, ten lots of the Newport 
Water Company’s consolidated “ A ” stock (£100 each), which fetched £260 
per cent. Ten lots of consolidated ‘ B” stock (£100 each) in the same Com- 
pany were sold at £212 per cent. One lot of £100 6 per cent. preference 
stock fetched £161. Eleven £10 ordinary “ C” shares (£8 paid) sold at £17 
each. Some £5 ordinary shares in the Caerleon Gas Company sold at 
£3 10s. per share. Class “A” stock in the Newport Gas Company realized 
£211 per cent. ; the consolidated ordinary‘ B” stock, £156 per cent.; the 
consolidated ordinary “‘C ” stock, £147 per cent.; and one lot of £364 of 5 
per cent. perpetual debenture stock, £127 per cent.——Last Thursday, 
Messrs. Fuller, Moon, and Fuller sold by auction, at Croydon, a number of 
shares in loca! Gas Companies. Some £5 fully paid “A” shares (1871 
capital) in the Croydon Company fetched £15 5s. each; some “‘ B” shares 
(1876 capital) realizing £11 10s. to £11 15s. apiece. A parcel of £10 fully 
paid shares in the Carshalton Gas Company sold for £19 15s. each ; some 
£10 shares (£2 paid) in this Company fetching £4 5s. and £4 10s. each. 
A few £25 7 paid shares in the Epsom and Ewell Company fetched 
£41 2s. 6d. each. Other prices Poon Tec» were as follows:—£10 fully 
shares in the Mitcham and Wimbledon Company, £21 10s. each; £10 fully 
paid shares in the West Kent Company, £20 10s. each; £10 fully paid 
shares (1887 capital) in the Walton-on-Thames Company, £12 each; £5 
fully paid shares in the Sunbury Company, £6 5s. each; and £5 shares 
(15s. paid) in the same Company, £1 5s. each. On the same occasion 41 
of 5 percent. preference stock in the Hornsey Company fetched £120.— 
Last Wednesday, 40 fully paid £50 shares in the Faversham Gas Company 
were sold by auction, and realized from £105 to £109 each. The greater 
portion of the shares were sold for £106 each. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Marcu 19, 
The Perth Water and Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 
Tvespay, Marcu 20. 
The Select Committee on the Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill re- 
rted that it was not expedient to proceed further with the Bill. 
The Falkirk District Water Bill and the Glasgow Corporation Bill were 
reported, with amendments. 
‘Tne Hinckley Local Board Water Bill was read the third time, passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 

The Select Committee on the Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill reported 
that they had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, both promo- 
ters and opponents having made application for its postponement. 

The Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The Perth Water and Gas Bill was read the third time, passed, and sent 
tothe Commons. 

The Electric Lighting Act, 1882, Amendment (No. 2) Bill was ordered 
for second reading on the 17th prox. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION, 

On the motion of Viscount Cranbrook, the following were appointed 
the Committee to join with the Committee of the House of Commons in 
examining into the present system of Private Bill Legislation :—Earl 
Bathurst, Lord Balfour of Burley, Lord Monk Bretton, Lord Colville of 
Culross, Lord Stalbridge, and Lord Kensington. 


Frmay, Marca 23, 
The Falkirk and District Water Bill was read the third time, passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Marcu 19. 
The Draycott Gas Bill, the Folkestone Water Bill, the Halifax Corpora- 
tion Water Bill, and the Uckfield Water Bill were reported. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Mr. Ritcure, pursuant to notice, moved for leave to bring iu a Bill 
to amend the laws relating to local government in England and Wales. 
In explaining his scheme (which he did at great length), he stated 
that it was proposed to create county councils, to be elected on a 

pular basis, and having duties of a generally administrative character. 
he county council are to have a concurrent authority with the existing 
sanitary authorities to enforce the provisions of the Rivers Pollution Act; 
and the powers of the Board of Trade and the Local Government Board 
with regard to Provisional Orders under the Acts of Parliament relating 
to gas and water supply, electric lighting, &c., are to be transferred to them. 
These powers are to be conferred at once. Referring to the question of 
area and constitution, he said the Bill provided for the geographical county 
being retained as far as possible as it now exists; and where a municipal 
or sanitary area extends into two counties, the district is to remain at- 
tached to the county in which the largest amount of the population reside. 
The county will be divided into equal electoral divisions, with one member 
for each—the number of divisions being fixed by the Local Government 
Board. The Council is to be purely elective; the electoral qualification 
being extended to all ratepayers, as —— in the case of boroughs 
by the Municipal Corporations Acts. Three-fourths of the council will be 
elected directly by the ratepayers, and one-fourth selected by the council 
from within it or without. The council is to be elected triennially ; and 
the selected members are to hold office for six years—half retiring at the 
end of three years. With regard to the large cities and tonne, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Hull, and Newcastle will be constituted as counties by themselves; and 
in the case of other boroughs a distinction will be made between boroughs 
containing more than 10,000 inhabitants and those with a less popula- 
tion. In addition to the county councils, there will be district councils in 
the county, to take the place of local boards in rural and urban sanita 
districts, the boundaries of which will be settled by the county council. 
The electors of the district councils will be the same as the county coun- 
cils, As to the Metropolis, London, as defined under the Metropolis 
Management Act, will be taken out of the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Kent, and made a county by itself, with a separate Lord Lieutenant 
and a separate Commission of the Police. The council for London is to 
be elected as in the counties, and will take over the same duties; and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will cease to exist. Although the Bill does 
not affect the vestries, they will probably be converted into district coun- 
cils at some future time. As the Government will not regard this as a 
complete measure for the Metropolis, the City will remain the same as 
a Quarter Sessions borough, continuing to exercise most of its present 
functions; but its administrative duties are to be transferred to the 
county council of London. In reference to the question of finance, 
the bulk of the grants-in-aid, amounting to £2,600,000, will dis- 
appear; and a sum of £5,600,000 will be provided for the counties in sub- 
stitution thereof. This is to be obtained by the transfer to the county 
councils of the licences for the sale of liquors, amounting to £1,378,000 ; 
other licence duties amounting to £1,591,000; and contributions to the 
extent of £1,800,000 from personalty. These proposals are to be more 
fully explained in the Budget. The general financial result will be that 
in 1888-9 there will be a sum available for the relief of local taxation 
amounting to £1,700,000, which in 1889-90 will be increased to £3,000,000. 
The elections for the county councils will be held in January next, 
although the councils will not take over their duties until March 25; but 
the local councils will not be elected until the following November. In 
future all the elections are to take place in November. 

After some discussion on matters of detail, leave was given to bring in 
the Bill. This was subsequently done, and the Bill read a first time, and 
ordered for second reading on the 12th prox. 


Tuespay, Marcu 20. 

The Barnstaple Water Bill and the Kent Water Bill were reported. In 
regard to the latter Bill, the Committee stated that they had made an 
amendment to clause 5, on the recommendation of the Local Government 
Board ; but did not consider it expedient to alter clause 28, as suggested by 
the Board, inasmuch as the clause was identical in terms with one inserted 
in 1886 in the Acts of three Metropolitan Water Companies. The ques- 
tion of the proper terms of a sinking-fund clause, raised by the Board, 
might, however, be deserving of further consideration upon some reference 
raising it, upon which all parties interested may be fully heard. The 
Committee further reported that they had examined the allegations con- 
tained in the preamble of the Bill, and amended them by altering the 





recital as to the share and loan capital of the Company, in order to make it 
consistent with the provisions of the Bill as passed by the Committee. 


Wepxespay, Marcu 21. 
The Newport (Mon.) Water Bill was reported. 
The Fylde Water Bill was read a socond thst and committed. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22. 

The Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations Water Bill was reported. 

The Hinckley Local Board Water Bill was read the first time, and re- 
ferred to the Examiners. 

THE LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

Mr. Firtu asked whether, after the recent statement of the President of 
the Local Government Board as to the constitution of a new Metropolitan 
Authority, it was the intention of the Corporation of London to proceed 
with the Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Bill. 

Mr. Tatton EGerron said it was their intention to do so, 


: Fray, Marcu 28. 
The Riddings District Gas Bill was reported. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
TuurRspay, Marcu 15. 

(Before Mr. C. T. Dyke AcLanp, Chairman; Sir E. A. H. Lecumens, 
Mr. W. Jounston, Mr. R. C. M. Fercuson, and Mr. Bonnam Carter, 
Referee.) 

HALIFAX CORPORATION WATER BILL. 

Mr. Pemser, Q.C., and Mr. Freeman appeared for the promoters. The 
copenents of the Bill were represented by Mr. Pemproke Steruens, Q.C., 
and Mr. Rickarps on behalf of Sir John Savile, and Mr. WorsLey TayLor 
on behalf of Riley’s Trustees. 

Mr. PemBeER said that this was a Bill which might have involved a some- 
what long and acrimonious investigation; but the main element of dis- 
cussion had been eliminated in consequence of the Local Boards of Elland, 
Hebden Bridge, and Brighouse having withdrawn their opposition. Their 
claims had been settled by the adoption of a clause satisfactory to each of 
the parties concerned. With the withdrawal of their opposition ceased 
the main opposition to the Bill. The Corporation of Halifax had been em- 
powered for a good number of years to supply the borough and its neigh- 
bourhood with water. The first Act they obtained was in 1853; and 
between that period and 1876 they had had several Acts, which had 
settled and enabled them to increase their area and sources of water 
supply. Looking forward to future needs, they had secured rights 
considerably in excess of the wants of the town and neighbourhood ; 
and in 1868 the Corporation obtained powers to carry out two schemes 
—the Widdop and the Walshaw Dean reservoirs, and other works. 
They had carried out the Warley Moor, Dean Head, Ogden, and Mixenden 
reservoirs ; but had allowed the Walshaw Dean scheme to be postponed 
from time to time. By the present Bill, they sought to revive the powers 
which they had allowed to lapse, as the experience of 1887 showed that 
the work could be tponed no longer. He thought the pump would 
be mainly one of clauses; and that the principle of the Bill was not con- 
tested. Sir John Saville objected to it on the ground of interference with 
sporting and other rights; he being the chief riparian owner at Hebden 
Bridge, where the Corporation proposed to obtain a supply of water. He 
also petitioned in favour of the Corporation being compelled to secure a 
continuous supply of water in the stream which ran for 14 miles through 
his estates. In reference to the sporting rights, the Corporation had no 
wish to interfere with them; but Sir John’s bem = as to compensation 
in providing a continuous flow of water down the stream, they were 
compelled to contest. He contended that the question of compensation 
had been settled by the Act of 1868; and he asked the Committee not to 
go behind those provisions. As to —- a continuous flow of water, 
it had been settled that there should be an intermittent flow; and this, 
he urged, would be sufficient, as it satisfied the mill-owners along the 
stream, who were really the persons chiefly interested. Having dealt 
with the other petition, which was of a similar nature, Mr. Pember said 
there was one point which he — to bring forward—viz., that of the 
borrowing powers conferred by the Acts for the purposes of the works 
in question. They were allowed to borrow for water-works £300,000 ; 
and at present, he believed, they had £182,000 left on this account. 

Alderman Booth, the Mayor of Halifax, said the existing water-works 
were insufficient for the Vn ney of the town; and it was absolutely 
necessary to obtain an additional supply. They sought to revive the old 
scheme; and the ratepayers had sanctioned the amount proposed to be 
spent. The borrowing powers under the scheme of 1886 amounted to 
£260,000, of which £182,000 remained unspent. This amount, if revived 
under the present Bill, would suffice for carrying out the works now 
required. The estimate for the works was £160,0U0, beyond which sum 
they needed the usual margin. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS, witness said it was their 
bond fide intention to construct the reservoir if they obtained the powers. 
The Corporation could show good grounds, as they had only half the 
necessary quantity of water in store; and if the powers sought were not 
granted, he predicted that there would be a water famine before the 
end of July. They did not wish to favour one landowner in any way 
at the expense of another. 

Mr. G. H. Hill, M. Inst. C.E., examined by Mr. Freeman, said he was 
well acquainted with the drainage area of the Halifax Water- Works, and 
the district proposed to be drained under the Bill. The present works 
were sufficient for supplying 4,750,000 gallons per day. The popula- 
tion of Halifax had increased from 65,500 in 1881 to 80,000 in the borough, 
and from 45,700 to 60,000 in the Local Board districts. He estimated that 
in 15 years’ time the borough would require for domestic and ee 
poses 4,062,202 gallons per day, and the Local Board districts 2,489,025 
gallons; making a total of 6,551,227 gallons. By the construction of the 
reservoirs proposed at Walshaw Dean, the capacity of supply would be in- 
creased to 800,000,000 gallons per day, which he maintained was not an 
excessive quantity. The works would cost £160,000. The compensation 
water provided for by the Bill of 1868 was 9 inches of the available rain- 
fall; and it was customary with streams like the one in question to pro- 
vide an intermittent flow in manufacturing districts. 

Mr. FREEMAN, in reply to the Chairman, said the promoters thought it 
desirable to revive the borrowing powers given under the old Bill; and to 
cancel in the present Bill the clauses dealing with the raising of capital. 

Mr. Walton, the Town Clerk of Halifax, having been examined in respect 
to certain correspondence on the question of compensation, the case of the 
promoters concluded. - J 

Evidence was then called in support of the case of Sir John Savile. 

Mr. W. Lipscombe, examined by Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS, said he had 
been agent of the Savile estates for many years. The property extended 
for some distance along the Hebden stream, and had considerable frontage 
to the River Calder. In reference to the supply of compensation water, 
he admitted that the practice had been to give an intermittent flow; but 
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for sanitary and other reasons he thought that there should be a con. 
tinuous supply. 


Frimay, Marca 16. 

Mr. Lipscombe, recalled, was further examined as to his claim for a 
constant supply of water for compensation. Since 1868 the mill-owners 
had, he said, enjoyed a continuous flow, because the Corporation had not 
proceeded with the execution of the whole of their scheme. The mill- 
owners asked that this state of things should be continued. There was 
no doubt that the construction of water-works was a benefit to the mill- 
owners in so far as they impounded flood waters, and provided for a more 
regular flow of water in times of drought than could be obtained by the 
natural flow of the streams. These advantages, however, would be lost 
unless the flow of water was continuous. 

By the Rereree: The mill-owners affected did not appear; and there- 
fore, if any alteration were made in the Bill, they might be aggrieved. 

Mr. G. J. Armytage said his father (Sir G. Armytage) owned mill pro- 

rty on the stream below Halifax. During the last few years there had 
Soon only an intermittent supply of twelve hours a day of compensation 
water to their Kirkless mill. He had no hesitation in saying that it 
would be very much better for the mill-owners if the supply of water 
were continuous. He also considered that the sanitary condition of the 
district was adversely affected by the absence of a continuous flow. 

Mr. H. Rofe, M. Inst. C.E., said he was strongly of opinion that a con- 
tinuous flow of compensation water was far better than an intermittent one, 
and would be a great advantage to Sir John Savile’s property. He con- 
sidered it a most unreasonable thing that the mill-owners should claim 
the right to control not only the hours, but also the days on which the in- 
termittent flow should be —- 

Mr. J. F'. Milner gave evidence to the effect that during his occupancy 
of a mill on the Calder, he suffered from the flow of compensation water 
being intermittent. In the light of his experience, he strongly objected 
to the powers now sought by the Halifax Corporation to give an inter- 
mittent flow from the Walshaw reservoir. The Calder was already the 
worst stream, so far as pollation was concerned, that he was acquainted 
with; and if this power to give only an intermittent flow from the 
Walshaw reservoir was granted, its condition would be still worse. 

Further evidence of a similar character having been given, 

Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS asked that the system of an intermittent 
supply of twelve hours a day or of five days a week should once for all be 
done away with, and that the compensation water should be allowed to 
flow continucusly into the stream in the usual way. He was not, of 
course, in a position to propose a clause; but what he asked was that 
the promoters should only have their powers on the express condition 
that this right to give an intermittent supply would vanish altogether, 
and that they should be bound to send down the compensation water in 
a continuous flow. 

Mr. Pember, replying on behalf of the promoters, said the only opposi- 
tion was as to the continuous flow of water against an intermittent flow ; 
and he contended that what the Corporation proposed was only what 
had been sanctioned in a large number of similar cases. 

The Cuarrman said that the preamble of tLe Bill was proved to the 
satisfaction of the Committee; but they decided that a clause should be 
added protecting the sporting rights of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Sutcliffe— 
the Trustees for Messrs. Riley. 


Monpay, Marcu 19. 

To-day the Committee proceeded to consider the clauses of the Bill. 

Clause 28, in regard to the reservation of sporting rights, was amended 
s0 as to protect the sporting rights of the Holme House Farm Estate, and 
the fishing and boating rights over the Walshaw and Dean reservoir to 
Messrs. Fawcett and Sutcliffe, the Trustees of the property. 

Mr. PemseER, on clause 29, which gave the Corporation power to borrow 
£180,000 for the execution of the works on the security of the borough rates, 
and on clause 32, extending the period of repayment over 100 years (to 
which the Board of Trade took objection), pointed out that under their 
former Acts the Corporation were empowered to borrow £800,000, and 
to extend the repayment over 100 years. Under the provisions of those 
Acts, which had lapsed through effluxion of time, the Corporation had 
raised, or come under an obligation to raise, £143,000. Since the passing 
of the former Acts, Parliament had arrived at a fixed determination not 
to allow a longer period of repayment than 60 years; and he therefore 
suggested that, with reference to the sum of £143,000, the period should 
remain at 100 years, but in regard to the £189,000 proposed to be raised 
under the Bill, the 60 years’ term should apply. 

Alderman Midgeley having given evidence as to the indebtedness and 
rating of the borough, 

The Committee concluded that 60 years was not unreasonable. 

The other clauses were then disposed of, and the Lill was ordered to be 
reported. 








Tvuespay, Marcu 20. 
BRISTOL WATER BILL. 

This Bill, by which the Bristol Water Company seek to increase their 
powers, extend their area of supply, and to raise additional capital, came 
to-day before the Select Committee constituted as above (with the excep- 
tion of the substitution of Mr. T. Davenport for Mr. Johnston). 

Mr. Pore, Q.C., Mr. Brper, Q.C., Mr. Batrour Brownz, Q.C., and Mr. 
A. K. Pooxe, y.C., appeared for the promoters. The principal opponents 
of the Bill were represented as follows :—The Duke of Cleveland, by Mr. 
Cripps; the Great Western Railway Company, by Mr. H. SaunpeRs, Q.C., 
and Mr. CrREssweELL Watt; the Somerset Commissioners of Sewers, by 
Mr. Lepcarp, Q.C.; the inhabitants, owners, &c., in Burrington, Church- 
ill, and Congresbury, and the Axbridge Rural Sanitary Authority, by Mr. 
PreMBER, Oc. and Mr. Freeman; and the Corporation of Bristol by Mr. 
Rice. 

Mr. Porg, before opening the case, remarked that as it appeared to the 

romoters that the Committee would not be able to dispose of the Bill 
the Easter recess, they thought an adjournment till after the holi- 
days would be advisable; and, in the interim, an endeavour would be 
mide to meet the oe 

Objections having been raised to this course, 

Mr. Pore srossetod to explain the purpose of the Bill. He said it was 
mainly to authorize the Bristol Water Company to obtain a further supply 
of water for the use of the citizens of Bristol. It had excited considerable 
opposition ; but, as was frequently the case, it was opposition based rather 
upon a misunderstanding of the object of the Bill, and a determination to 
resist what they believed to be an aggression of a public company, rather 
than any true appreciation of what the promoters proposed. His duty 
would therefore be to explain what it was the Company wished to do, and 
what they thought might be the effect upon the interests opposing them ; 
and then leave the Committee to judge whether the object to be served was 
not sufficient to justify, with such protective clauses as they might think 
necessary, the application of the Company. The principal purpose of the 
Bill was to bring an increased supply of water to Bristol from the Rickford 





and Langford Springs. There was also the question of the acquisition of 
certain lands, and especially of land on the margin of a spring which the 
Company were at present empowered to take; the object being to enable 
them to have control of the margin of the stream to prevent pollution, 
which was likely to take place. That had been opposed by one petitioner ; 
but the matter had been arranged. He asked the Committee to authorize 
the works specified in the Bill, and the necessary capital powers which 
were involved in the construction of those works. Referring to the pump- 
ing powers, he remarked that it had been decided that the right of all land. 
owners, and, of course, of the Company, if it became a landowner, was to 
pump the underground water, which was the property of nobody. The 
right of the adjoining landowner, if he was affected, was to sink deeper 
wells than those of his neighbour; and he would not be liable to give com- 
pensation if he abstracted his water from his neighbour's land. But pro- 
vision was generally made in cases like the present to supply water if water 
were taken away; and the promoters proposed to take upon themselves 
the obligation to supply the whole of the parishes which would be affected 
by the pumping. The total requirement of the Company now in the 
summer was 8 million gallons per day ; and the average, winter and sum. 
mer, about 64 million gallons. This was an increase of a million, which 
experience had taught them they must ask for over and above the 
54 million gallons which they calculated last year as their require. 
ments. But then not only had they found an increase in the con- 
sumption of water of a million gallons, but they had had to face the 
extraordinary drought which distinguished last year above all others, 
In order, therefore, fairly to provide for the reasonable future—he was far 
from saying that they were in danger of an immediate water starvation; 
for they were not—seeing that the works they contemplated would take 
three or four years to construct, they could come to no other conclusion, 
and it would be supported by the best scientific evidence they could com- 
mand, than that they must provide for the million gallons a day for the 
next 8 or 9 years, but for the next 14 or 15 years for a very much larger 
total. They therefore, having now a yield of 74 million gallons per day, 
proposed to add to that 6 million gallons per day, to provide not only for 
the immediate future, but for the 14 or 15 years beyond, which period had 
been thought a reasonable one under similar circumstances. They pro- 
posed to take water from the Rickford and Langford Springs, which con- 
tained excellent water that at present ran into the River Yeo, and was 
not utilized by anybody. The Yeo above the proposed pumping station at 
Congresbury received the water of about 30 square miles ; and at the ver 
worst they purposed taking only about one-tenth of the entire water which 
flowed into the river, or rather that fell into that area. They intended to 
take this water to Bristol before it reached the Yeo. The inhabitants used 
the water for cattle, for agricultural and domestic purposes ; but, of course, 
their wants were limited, and at times of flood there was much more water 
than both parties could want. The Company would limit, to the amount 
in excess of the dry-weather flow, their right to take any water from these 
springs. The important thing was to protect the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood as regarded the summer use of water; and if the Company did 
not take any water from the springs until the water exceeded the dry- 
weather flow, they would leave for the inhabitants an abundance of water 
—very much more than they could want for any of the purposes of the 
neighbourhood. They intended to erect pumping stations at Brinsea and 
Congresbury, and to sink shafts into the water-bearing strata below, pump 
the underground water, and take it for the supply of Bristol. They were 
willing to submit to such provisions, if any, as the Committee might think 
_— to protect the interests of the inhabitants affected by this pumping. 

ast year there was before a Committee of the House of Lords the Bristol 
Consumers’ Water Bill, which proposed to take the Sudbrook water ; but 
that was rejected on chemical evidence—the water being thought to con- 
tain too much magnesia. The Secretary of the Bristol Water Company 
gave evidence in opposition to the Bill; and his figures represented the 
real state of things at that time. Dealing with the petitions, Mr. Pope 
said they were all to the same effect—that water would be abstracted from 
the property of the petitioners. But it must, he said, be borne in mind 
that the Company now undertook to supply the water that was abstracted ; 
and the ev go to the Axbridge Rural Sanitary Authority was that the 
water could be supplied through them in bulk or direct to the inhabitants, 
so that it was only undertaking the duty which they feared at some time 
might be cast upon them. 

The following witnesses were then called :— 

Mr, A. J. Alexander, Secretary of the Company, examined by Mr. 
Ba.rour Browne, gave details of the various works hitherto carried out. 
He said that since the Act of 1846 defined the Company’s limits, their dis- 
trict had been enlarged, and they now supplied 42,000 houses and 263,000 
people ; the population of the area they served being 310,000. The only 
addition now proposed was that they would offer to supply the population 
along the proposed route. The total capital of the Company was 
£1,120,000; the borrowing wers not exercised, £80,000 — making 
£1,200,000. The total capital actually expended on Dec. 31, 1887, was 
£1,051,032 ; commitments under contract on the capital account came to 
£98,043, and the estimate of works not yet contracted for to £20,000— 
together, £118,043—leaving £30,925, the only balance the Company were 
entitled to spend. The water-rents indicated the growth of the service, 
and were as follows, over a series of years:—1850, £5645; 1853, £11,705; 
1862, £20,533; 1865, £23,514; 1872, £45,121; 1882, £68,316; and 1887 (the 
latest return), £80,289. There had been a rapid increase in the consump- 
tion of water per head. In 1886 the daily supply for the district absorbed 
54 million gallons; in 1887 it had grown to 64 millions. The average per 
head was now 24 gallons—that was including the trade supply ; the supply 
for domestic purposes alone was 17 gallons. There had been an increase 
in the number of baths in houses. He thought that a further supply of 
water was necessary, considering the time it would take to construct the 
works ; and inasmuch as it would take four years to carry out the works, 
he thought, unless they were started within a year, there was a danger of 
Bristol running short of water. Since 1885 the Company had been turn- 
ing their attention to the valley of the Yeo for the futuresupply. They 
also looked to the Sudbrook supply in 1885; and in 1886, subject to inves- 
tigation, a definite offer was made to the Directors of the Great Western 
Railway Company. Upon investigation, it proved that the water was not 
suitable fora town supply; and then the negotiations were abandoned. 
Last year a Bill was promoted by the Bristol Consumers’ Water Company 
to take the water; but the House of Lords Committee rejected it, on the 
ground that the water was not suitable fora town supply. Power to sell 
water within the Company’s area had been refused to the West Gloucester- 
shire Company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemper: There was not now, but there would be, 
a great want of water in Bristol. They did not oppose the Bristol Con- 
sumers’ Bill because no more water would be needed in Bristol for all time. 
They petitioned against the Bill because they were actively engaged on 
the construction of large works to provide for the wants of the popula- 
tion, and for any increase of the population which could be reasonably 
expected. In their petition they stated that the city was well and 
adequately supplied for years to come; that was to say, for five years. 
With regard to the West Gloucestershire Company’s Water, he admitted 
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that Dr. Tidy, their own witness, had said it was a good water; but never- 
theless he (witness) maintained that there was a smell with it, and the Com- 
pany umped it over a fountain in order to aérate it. 

In further cross-examination by the various Counsel, witness said he 
knew the Great Western Railway obtained water at Yatton from a well, 
and from a spring at Claverham, for supplying their engines. The Claver- 
ham spring was not, however, within the Company’s drainage area. The 
West Gloucestershire Company had not such an abundant supply that 
they did not know what to do with it. The Bristol Company had turned 
off the water at night, and the West Gloucestershire Company had offered 
to supply them with 2 million gallons; but this was only on paper. The 
Company had not been unremunerative ; but it had not been so remunera- 
tive as appeared. In 1882 they raised money without the auction clauses 
at 5 per cent.; but now they purposed raising it at 7 per cent. by auction, 
and he believed by adopting this means, they raised it in the cheapest 
possible way. 


_Seconp Day—Wepnespay, Marcu 21. 

Mr. R. Etheridge, F.R.S,, and Assistant Keeper of Geology at the 
Natural History Museum, said he was acquainted with the Yeo Valley; 
and in September last he examined the watershed. He explained the 
geological features of the district. It was entirely a water-bearing strata, 
and the top of the supply was 1100 feet above the sea level ; but the mean 
level was about 500 feet. In other words, they had an area of 30 square 
miles of 500 feet mean fall. No water went east—all to the north, south, 
and west. The Rickford Brook | eyes a mean quantity of water 
amounting to 2,393,270 gallons per diem; the Langford Stream, 1,316,555 
gallons perdiem. The Brinsea Stream yielded 292,000 gallons, the Hurts 
Pool, 420,000 gallons, Well Paddock, 367,594 gallons, and Butcombe Stream, 
150,000 gallons per diem. This was the mean yield in each case; and the 
ret 4 was taken from October to February last. He thought there was 
a likelihood of getting water at Brinsea and Congresbury ; considering the 
character of the strata. No doubt below the level of the Yeo Valley there 
would be abundance of water l-ft for the inhabitants after the Company 
had taken what they required. In cases where the water from the springs 
—_ woos 3 - Ro “x bag peer in water would be given. 

ion o e valley was 4819; an ; 
enough for half Bristol. ' oe a Ae 

Cross-examined : In his opinion the supply of the Great Western Rail- 
way at Yatton would not be affected by the pumping at Congresbury or 
Brinsea. The streams he had mentioned aid not all obtain their water 
from the same strata. The springs were unfailing, though their yield 
varied. He admitted that the proposed pumping station at Congresbury 
would affect the stream there; and no doubt anything that tended to 
diminish the water supply available for pastoral purposes would be a 
serious thing for the neighbourhood. 

The Cuarrman (addressing Mr Pember) said he did not want to shorten 
the cross-examination, but the Committee felt that some attention ought 
to be paid to what had been put before them by Mr. Pope relative to the 
yon Sener and Richards, to show that the water hada definite 

Mr. PemBer said the law in Chasemore and Richards did not apply to 
their case. But conceding that there were well-defined channels, his posi- 
tion was strengthened, because the Company proposed to take the water 
from a large community, and the law gave them no remedy. 

The CaarrMan (to witness) : You do not think that the pumping at Con- 
gresbury would affect the springs in the neighbourhood. 

Witness : I do not think it would permanently affect them. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., Geologist to the Victoria University, 
Manchester, said he had inspected the Wrington Valley, of which he 
had a knowledge extending over 28 years. He corroborated Mr. Ethe- 
ridge’s evidence as to the water-bearing strata of the district. He thought 
that the proposed pumping stations—which would tap underground waters 
o-'y—were judiciously placed for obtaining a large supply suitable for 
such a population as that of Bristol. In his opinion the supply of the 
district would not be seriously interfered with. The rainfall was 40 
inches over the area of 30 square miles, giving a total fali of 48 million 
gallous ; and allowing for evaporation, there would be still the enormous 
quantity of 282 million gallons left, and to abstract 5 million from this as 
peers by the Bill, was not likely to hurt the supply of the neighbour- 
ae As far as he could see, this was the only natural extension of which 

e Company could avail themselves; and the supply was the largest, 

st, and most important. He knew of no other that could possibly com- 
pare with it. Geologically and topographically, these were not the same 
waters as those of Sudbrook. They were both derived from the same 
sort of rock, only one rock was in Somerset and the other in Wales. 

Turrp Day—Tuurspay, Marcu 22. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, in cross-examination, said that of the surplus 
of 24 inches over the rainfall area, some would pass away in floods and 
down the River Yeo. The quantity would depend upon the condition of 
the rocks. If they were to some extent dry, it would not pass off in the 
shape of flood water. If there was considerable pumping in the rocks, and 
the rocks were exhausted of their water, the flood water would go to sup- 
ply the springs. But, as things were, a considerable quantity must pass 
away in flood under ordinary surface conditions in winter. 

By Mr. Broper: If the rocks were saturated, water would flow in the 
form of floods. If dry, the rocks would store the water. The water went 
directly into the rock over this large area. 

Mr. Bippen: If we established our pumping stations and drew a quantity 
of water from the rocks, a certain portion of flood water that now goes 
down to waste would find its place in the rock ? 

Witness : That is clearly my impression. 

The effect of the pumping at the proposed stations would be to diminish 
the quantity of water that now runs to waste ?—Certainly. That is, if it 
affected the surface in such a manner as to allow the surface water to flow 
away down to the rock below. 

Mr, Lawson Kitchinham, an engineer-assistant to Mr. T. Hawksley, gave 
particulars of his gaugings of most of the streams in the Yeo Valley. 

Mr. T. Hawksley, C.E., said he had been Consulting Engineer of the 
Bristol Water Company for upwards of 40 years. Out of the 308,000 inhabi- 
tants of the city, 264,000 were supplied by the Company. The population 
increased at the rate of 20 per cent. in each period of ten years ; and there- 
fore in ten years’ time, they would number 370,000. The people supplied 
with water increased in a greater ratio. The average requirements of a 
population like Bristol would be, as nearly as possible, 25 gallons per head 
per day ; but provision should be made for a larger amount. A fair number 
of gallons for a population of the Bristol character would be 30, The 
actual want, taken at 25 gallons per head, was 9 million gallons; and taken 
at 30 gallons, it would be 11 millions. In 20 years’ time it would have 
increased, at the rate of 25 gallons per head per day, to 11 millions; and at 
the rate of 30 gallons per head per , to 13 millions. The fair capabilities 
of the Company would be represented by 83 million gallons ; but when the 
new reservoir could be filled, it would be 9 millions. The present require- 
ments must be expected to increase in the next four years. Proceeding to 





explain the object of the Bill, witness said a very large quantity of water 
could be obtained from the Mendip Hills, from which the Company pro- 
cured a large part of their supply. The Rickford Spring proceed through 
limestone rocks in the Mendip Hills, and so did the Langford Springs. 
Their gaugings showed that the Rickford Spring varied from 300,000 
gallons on one day to 12,000,000 gallons another. The Bill proposed to 
leave the yield exactly as it was now in the dry time of the year; and they 
would only begin to take water when the spring exceeded 300,000 gallons. 
Of the quantity of water in excess of the 300,000 gallons, they proposed to 
take two-thirds. The same thing applied to Langford. Inthe } nam weather 
that spring only provided 60,000 gallons a day; and the Company did not 
—— touching it till the quantity exceeded 100,000 gallons, and then 
only to take two-thirds. The 300,000 gallons in the case of Rickford and 
the 100,000 gallons in the case of Langford, plus a third of the excess, 
were quite sufficient to provide for the agricultural and other wants 
of those near the stream. The scheme was to leave the water un- 
touched when it was of value to the district, and to take only a share 
of the surplus water which nobody uses. Beyond this, it was pro- 
posed to give compensation to anyone injured by the carrying out 
of the scheme. Witness further explained that they proposed to sink 
pumping stations at Brinsea and Congresbury, from each of which they 
expected to get 24 million gallons of water per day. They intended to 
take the subterranean water; and this would not interfere at all with 
the water for agricultural purposes. The acreage was about 20,000 above 
the wells, and on that area 40 inches of rain fell, equal to 50 million gal- 
lons per day; and no doubt 50 million gallons a day found their way— 
some by subterranean means, some by the streams—into the sea, except 
that particular quantity which, having done its work on the land, 
evaporated. That quantity they knew to be 16 inches, leaving 24 inches 
to be disposed of by the streams and the subterranean drainage. This 
amounted to 14 million gallons per 1000 acres; and on the 20,000 acres it 
came to 30 million gallons altogether, out of which they proposed to take 
from 6 to 7 million gallons a day, or about one-fifth of the quantity of 
water that was not utilized on the land. The pumping operations might 
interfere with two springs, for reasons which witness explained ; but it 
could not, in his opinion, hurt the Great Western Railway Company at 
Yatton, 13 miles away. Nor did he think Wrington would be affected. 
The only “‘rhynes” appreciably interfered with would be supplied with 
water by the Company. The estimate for the works was £264,000; but 
beyond this there were large sums to be expended. The whole thing, 
therefore, involved an expenditure of £400,000, for which they sought 
additional capital, with the usual borrowing powers; but they would 
limit the dividend on the share capital to 7 per cent. This was only 
nominal; for the shares would be sold by auction, which would, he 
reckoned, bring the dividend down to 4 per cent. He did not know any 
other source from which good water could be obtained for Bristol. If 
they had to go to the other side of the city for their supply, they would 
want a new system of reservoirs and works on that side, and could not 
meet the matter by adding to their present system As to obtaining 
an auxiliary supply from the West Gloucestershire Water Company, he 
should certainly not advise it, as the water was not of good quality. 

Witness was cross-examined as to the effect of the proposed operations 
on the water supply of the Wrington Vale. He said he thought the 
springs, if any, might be affected at Brinsea by the mary there; but 
if the saturation line were lowered, the district would not be injuriously 
acted upon, because of the heavy rainfall. 


Antwerp Water Company.—From an available sum of £7630, the 
Directors of this Company recommend a dividend of 2 per cent. for the 
past year, leaving £1630 to be carried forward. 


Marcate Water Surrpry.—At the monthly meeting of the Margate 
Town Council last Tuesday, it was decided, on the recommendation of the 
Water Committee, to apply for an additional loan of £10,000 in connection 
with the new pumping station in the Dane. 

Repvuctions 1x Price.—The following reductions in price have been 
recently announced :—By the Sittingbourne Gas Company, from 4s. to 
3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet in the town, and from 4s. 5d. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet in the outlying districts. By the Cuckfield Gas Company, to 
5s. 5d. per 1000 feet. By the Howden GasCompany, from 5s. to 4s. 2d 
per 1600 cubic feet. By the St. Ives Gas Company, to the extent of 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. 

RocupaLe Corporation Gas Suppty.—The Rochdale Observer of Satur- 
day last stated that “the total increase in the production of gas up to the 
previous day—that is, three days short of the Corporation year—amounted 
to 12,180,000 cubic feet. Last year for the complete period the increase in 
the consumption was 12,000,000 cubic feet ; so that unless there has been 
exceptional leakage (of which there is no likelihood), the current twelve 
months will have beaten the last in the amount of increase. ‘This is one of 
the best experienced for a long time; and is most gratifying evidence of 
healthy expansion.” 

Tue Nortuern Coat Trape.—The slow opening of some of the northern 
ports is benefiting the coal trade of Northumberland and Durham. There 
is a much fuller shipment of coals, both steam and gas qualities ; and it is 
anticipated that in a few days there will be very considerable exports of 
both to the Baltic. Steam coal is now selling freely at 7s. 3d. per ton; and 
some collieries ask higher prices for delivery next month. In gas coals, 
though the demand is very large for the season, the prices are lower than 
has been known for many years—varying, however, with the quality. 
Some large contracts are also under consideration ; and for these there isa 
keen contest. Household coal is weaker, and some anticipate that the price 
at certain collieries will be reduced in a week. There is a good demand 
for coal for the use of steamships. 

Proprosep Exrension or THE Lyrnam Gas-Works.—Last Wednesday, 
Mr. T. Codrington, M. Inst. C.E., and Mr. E. P. Burd held an inquiry, on 
behalf of the Local Government Board, into an application by the Lytham 
Improvement Commissioners for additional borrowing powers. A por- 
tion of the inquiry had reference to the gas undertaking, in respect of 
which Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., said his knowledge of Lytham and the 
neighbourhood convinced him that there was wide scope for further exten- 
stons. The consumption of gas had advanced in the last eight years 106 
= cent., notwithstanding that the trade in Lancashire had been very 

epressed, which would no doubt have an effect on a watering-place like 
Lytham. He thought a still greater increase would follow if trade be- 
came brisk. The make of gas in the year ending Feb. 1 last was 
18,037,000 cubic feet, and the consumption 16,533,100 cubic feet. The 
storeage was only 62,000 cubic feet, which was 36 per cent. less than one 
day’s supply—the maximum daily make being 97,000 cubic feet. There 
ought to be at least 14 days’ storeage. There was room in the works for 
the necessary extensions, which he would recommend should consist of a 
gasholder, 80 feet in diameter and 28 feet in height, with a tank to contain 
it. The estimated cost of this would be £4100—£2200 for constructing 
the tank, and £1900 for the holder. The capacity would be 140,000 feet. 
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egal Intelligence. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE.—COURT OF APPEAL. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 
(Before the MasTER OF THE Rous, and Lords Justices Fry and Lores.) 
in re THE DUTY ON THE ESTATE OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The question raised in this case was whether the Institution of Civil 
Engineers is liable under section 11 of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1885, by which a duty is imposed on the annual value, income, or 

rofits of property yet to any body corporate or incorporate. There 
is an exemption in favour of property legally appropriated or applied for 
the promotion of education, literature, science, or the fine arts. The 
Institution of Civil Engineers was incorporated by Royal Charter on 
June 3, 1828, for the general advancement of mechanical science ; and the 
property of the Institution is devoted to this object. The members have 
no exclusive right to practice as civil engineers, nor has the Institution 
any jurisdiction over members of the profession as such. A Divisional 
Court, consisting of the Lord Chief Justice and Justice Field, having 
held that the Institution was not entitled to the benefit of the mneien. 
because it was for the promotion of a particular branch of knowledge in 
order to enable civil engineers to practise with greater success, the 
Institution appealed. 

Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., Mr. Movutron, Q.C., and Mr. Rapciirre 
appeared for the appellants; the Sortcrror-GenERat (Sir E. Clarke, Q.C.) 
and Mr. A. V. Dicey were for the Crown. 

Their Lordships having taken time to consider their judgment allowed 
the appeal. 

The Master of the Rotts said the question was not one of the con- 
struction of the Act, but one of fact. Was the income of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers legally appropriated and applied for the promotion 
of science? The Institution would not be the os for the promotion of 
science if it had some other subsidiary object. The question was, What 
was its main, predominating object? It must be shown, in order to 
bring it within the exemption, both that its substantial object was the 
promotion of science, and that this object had been acted upon. By 
the Charter of the Institution, it appeared that it was incorporated for 
the general advancement of mechanical science and for promoting the 
acquisition of that species of knowledge which constituted the profession 
of a civil engineer; being the art of directing the resources of nature 
for the use and convenience of man. In his opinion, the Institution had 
not been carried on as a mere school for the education of civil engineers ; 
it had a much higher aim. Its main purpose was the promotion of 
science ; and its income was employed for this object. It was, therefore, 
entitled to exemption. 

Lord Justice Fry concurred. There were two separate requirements to 
bring such an institution within the exemption. Its income must be 
legally appropriated ; and it must be applied for the promotion of science. 
In his opinion this was the main object of the Institution ; and he thought 
it had not departed therefrom. 

Lord Justice Lopzs read a judgment in which he differed from the other 
members of the Court, and agreed with the Judges of the Court below. 
In his opinion, the main object of the Institution was the promotion of the 
se of a civil engineer. Everything, he thought, showed that the 

ands of the society were applied mainly for the education and advance- 
ment of civil engineers, and not for the promotion of science generally. 


CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
WepneEspay, Marcu 21. 
(Before Justice Hawkins and a Jury.) 
THE CHARGES AGAINST MR. S. HUNTER. 

To-day Mr. Samuel Hunter, formerly Gas Engineer of the Salford Cor- 
poration, was indicted for feloniously forging and uttering in the county 
of York, on the 12th of June, 1880, a certain authority for the payment of 
£350 6s., with intent to defraud ; for obtaining at Salford, on the 16th of 
June, 1880, and various other days, by false pretences, from Messrs. Pope 
and Pearson, Limited, two securities for the payment of £350 6s. and 
£142 14s. 2d., with intent to defraud ; for forging and uttering a certain 
letter purporting to be written by William Sharp to Messrs. Pope and Pear- 
son, Limited, with intent to defraud ; and also for wilful and corrupt perjury 
committed at Salford on the 20th of January, 1887, in the testimony 
which he gave upon oath before the Stipendiary Magistrate (Mr. J. Makin- 
son), on the hearing of certain information preferred by him against Mr. 
Ellis Lever, and on the Ist of February, 1887, at the Manchester Assizes, 
as a witness at the trial of that action.* 

Sir Cuartes Russewu, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Potanp, Mr, M‘Keanp, and Mr. 
H. C. Ricuarps conducted the prosecution, on behalf of the Salford Cor- 

ration; Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Forrest Futton, M.P., and 

r. Ftemine defended the prisoner ; and Mr. W. C. Gutty, Q.C.,M.P., and 
Mr. J. W. M‘Carruy watched the case on behalf of parties interested. 

The prisoner pleaded “ Not guilty” to the first count—viz., forging and 
uttering the authority for the payment of £350 6s.—but pleaded “ Guilty” 
to the other indictments. 

Sir C. Russet, in opening the case, explained the nature of the indict- 
ments upon which the prisoner appeared, and said that the one to which 
he had _— “Not guilty” was for “feloniously forging” under the 
statute; but it was the same letter to the forging and uttering of which 
he had pleaded “ vy as a common law a His Lordship would 
see, when he (Sir C. Russell) mentioned what the letter was, that the 
course the prosecution intended to take was one which his learned 
friends and himself were justified in pursuing—viz., that of not offerin 
any evidence on this particular indictment. r. Poland and Mr. M‘Keand, 
who were associated with him, agreed in this course. The circumstances 
of the case were these: In the year 1875 the prisoner was appointed to 
the important post of Engineer and Manager of the gas-works carried 
on by the Salford Corporation. Of the importance of this post his 
Lordship would be able to judge from the fact that the Corporation 
had to supply avery densely populated district, covering an area of 
something like 40 square miles, with gas, the yearly consumption of 
coals for the production of which was something like 100,000 tons; and 
during the time the prisoner was their Manager, the Corporation had ex- 
pended (to a large extent under his supervision and control) a capital of 
about a quarter of a million of money. The ordinary method pursued by 
the Corporation in the acceptance of contracts for the supply of coal was 
this: Tenders were publicly advertised for; and these fenders were 
opened by an appointed Committee, who had the advice and assistance, 
in judging of the relative merits and advantages of the tenders, of their 
Manager. By a minute of the Corporation, the question of dealing with 
the tenders was, in point of fact, substantially remitted to the Committee, 
with the Engineer and Manager (the prisoner) as their sole adviser. This 
was the course pursued by the Corporation in relation to tenders in the 





month of December, 1886. These tenders were necessarily for very, 





* The previous peetoe in this remarkable case were reported in the JounNaL 
Vol, XLIX., pp. 161, 251; Vol, L., p. 931; and ante, pp. 155, 241, 889, 880, 428, 429, 








large amounts, because their system was to provide for their supply by 
contracts extending over a period of three years. In December, 1896, 
while the Committee were engaged upon the consideration of these 
tenders, a telegram was received by the Corporation from a gentleman who 
was himself in the coal trade, and who had at one time contracted with 
the Salford Corporation—a gentleman, indeed, who was well known in the 
North of England—Mr. Ellis Lever, in which he warned the Corporation 
that there was gross corruption in relation to the placing of the coal con. 
tracts, and stating that the tenders were not fairly adjudged and deter. 
mined upon according to their merits. This telegram was supposed to 
contain an imputation upon members of the Corporation and upon their 
Engineer and Manager, but principally upon him. The Corporation in 
their own name thereupon took proceedings, of the nature of a prosecution 
for a criminal libel, against Mr. Ellis Lever ; while at the same time, if not 
at the instance of the Corporation, certainly with their sanction, similar 
proceedings were taken against him in the name and directly at the in. 
stance of the prisoner. Mr. Ellis Lever disclaimed all intention of making 
any imputation of corruption against the Corporation of Salford; 
and with this the Corporation were content, and did not proceed 
further. But Mr. Ellis Lever at the same time did not desire to 
withdraw the imputation as it affected the prisoner, and persisted in 
its truth. Accordingly, after the ordinary preliminary inquiry, Mr. Ellis 
Lever was returned for trial at the Assizes held at Manchester in Feb. 
ruary, 1887, on which occasion his Lordship and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith 
were the Judges—Mr. Justice Smith presiding in the Criminal Court 
upon that trial. Mr. Ellis Lever pleaded, amongst others, a plea of 
justification, on the ground of the truth of the imputation made upon the 

risoner, who was then the prosecutor, and upon the further ground, under 

ord Campbell’s Act, that it was for the public benefit that this publica- 
tion cheull be made. After a somewhat protracted trial, the jury returned 
a verdict of “ Not guilty ;” thereby relieving Mr. Ellis Lever of the impu- 
tation sought to be cast upon him. Upon the preliminary inquiry, the 
prisoner was examined as a witness; he being then the prosecutor in the 
case. He (Sir C. Russell) would not trouble his Lordship with the whole 
of the statements made in the preliminary inquiry before the Stipendiary 
Magistrate, because they were in substance the same as those on the later 
occasion at the Assizes; but it was important that his Lordship should 
have brought before him the particular matter relating to the exact 
perjury. The prisoner was being examined by Sir E. Clarke, who 
appeared to conduct the prosecution ; and he was asked this: “ At any 
time, Mr. Hunter, have you received money from anybody for giving 
special information with regard to a tender or a contract, or for having 
influenced the decision of the Committee as to a tender ?” and his answer 
was, “ No, never.” Then the Judge had the question repeated ; and the 
answer again given was: “I have not.” Then the examination continued: 

Q. Have you ever, for private reasons of your own, attempted toinfluence the de- 
cision of the Committee with regard to the giving of contracts? A. No; Ihave not, 
in the slightest.—Q. I have asked that question as leading up to the giving of con- 
tracts. Now I will ask you, have you ever received reward or remuneration from 
any person employed to supply coal as a consideration for his being so employed ? 
A. Not have not.—Q. Have you ever made private profit, either by way of com- 
mission or out of the business done with the Gas Department of the Salford Cor- 
poration? A. No. ; 
Then the prisoner was cross-examined by the Counsel for Mr. Ellis 
Lever and by himself (Sir C. Russell), and his answers were these : 

Q. Have you ever known of any tips having been paid, or of any commissions? A 
Ihave heard of such things—Q. Have you received them yourself? A. No,I 
have not.—Q. You have heard of them, but you have never received them your- 
self? A. No.—Q. Not in anyshape or form? A. No.—Q. You will recollect I am not 

utting it as a consideration for advising upon a contract, or as a consideration for 
influencing a contract, or as a consideration for having advised a contract; but 
have you received tips or commissions from persons who have supplied materials 
to the Gas Committee? A. No, I have not.—Q. Coals or anything else? A. No. 

The Judge: From nobody? A. No.—The Judge: Is this right, Mr. Hunter: “I 
have never received any tips or commissions from anyone who has supplied coals 
or any other goods to the Gas Committee.” A. That is quite right, my Lord.—Q. 
You see that question involves your having received from the persons supplying or 
who have made a contract with the Corporation? A. Yes. 

The acquittal of Mr. Ellis Lever having taken place in February, 1897, 
the Corporation of Salford busied themselves with inquiries, by Com- 
mittees and otherwise, as to what were the true facts. Certain circum- 
stances transpired at the trial which were not directly relevant to the 
matters upon which he was addressing the Court, and therefore he would 
not pack his Lordship with them, except to say that they gave the 
Corporation clues for inquiries ; and in May, 1887, they instituted a suit in 
Chancery against the prisoner, to recover moneys he had received, and 
for which he was responsible in consequence of his fiduciary relation to 
them, and which the Corporation, apart from the present criminal inquiry, 
were entitled to seek to recover, for the benefit of the ratepayers, by civil 
remedy against Mr. Hunter. In the course of the inquiry consequent upon 
that suit, the facts on which the present prosecution was based came to 
the knowledge of those who advised the Corporation. He would give a 
few details, but notat any length, of the story of the particular transaction, 
which clearly proved that, on the occasions when the prisoner was 
endeavouring to fix criminal guilt upon Mr. Ellis Lever, he himself was 
guilty of deliberate and systematic perjury. The firm of Messrs. Pope and 
Pearson, Limited—originally a private concern, but was afterwards con- 
verted into a Limited Liability Company—who carried on business as 
coal-owners at Normanton, in July, 1877, tendered for one of these three- 
year contracts for the supply of coal; and the correspondence established 
this state of things. An arrangement was made by which Messrs. Pope 
and Pearson were to tender for the supply of a large quantity of coal at the 
rate of 11s. 6d. per ton, the ordinary ton being 21 cwt.; and the original 
understanding between Messrs. Pope and Pearson, by their Manager, and 
the prisoner was that he should receive 6d. per ton as his commission. 
But apparently he was not satisfied with this; and the commission was 
subsequently increased to 10d. per ton. Messrs, Pope and Pearson 
being under the a to deliver, not 21 cwt., but 204 cwt. to the ton; 
so that the extra half cwt. afforded a margin for the additional 4d., which 
raised the prisoner’s commission to10d. per ton. It was right to say that 
this arrangement appeared to have been made by the Manager of the Com- 
pany ; and that, so far as they could judge, it was not known to the prin- 
cipals or the Directors until a much later period. From that time, and 
during the continuance of the contract, this commission of 10d. per ton was 
regularly paid to the prisoner. He would not trouble the Court with the 
mode in which it was paid. The prosecution had been enabled to account 
for every penny of it, although certain steps had been taken which 
rendered the tracing of those amounts somewhat difficult ; but the prisoner 
had, in fact, received upon that one contract alone a sum of between £1200 
and £1300, or 10d. per ton on 29,164 tons 13 cwt. of coal delivered. Even 
that, however, was not one of the largest contracts of the ep on somg In 
the year 1880 the fact of this arrangement, so far as he could judge, came 
for the first time to the knowledge of those principally engaged in the 
direction of the business of the firm of Messrs. Pope and Pearson, Limited. 
At that time the Manager who had made the arrangement (Mr. Hopkinson) 
had died. Mr. Jones was then the Secretary; and about May, 1890, 
owing to Mr. Jones’s illness, this agreement came to the knowledge of the 
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Directors. They were at first disposed entirely to repudiate the matter, 
which he (Sir C. Russell) thought it could not be doubted they ought to 
have done. But they finally decided, thinking it a sufficient safeguard, to 
carry out the arrangement till the expiration of the contract, upon getting 
a letter signed by the Chairman of the Gas Committee of the Salford Cor- 

ration, which would satisfy the firm that the payment was being made 
with the authority or the knowledge of that Committee. After some 
letters had passed, the prisoner —— (or caused to be forged ; for it was 
not his own writing) the letter of the 11th of June, 1880, which purported 
to besigned by Mr. Sharp, who was an Alderman of the Salford Corporation, 
and Chairman of the Gas Committee. The letter, which was addressed 
to Messrs. Pope and Pearson, Limited, was in the following terms :— 


Salford, June 11, 1880, 
Gentlemen,—Mr. Hunter has shown me the correspondence which has passed 
between himself and your Secretary, and explained the subject of his interview 
with your Mr. Jones and Mr. Garforth ; and that you have not until recently been 
aware of the arrangement made by the late Mr. Hopkinson with him. So far as 
the Salford Gas Committee is concerned, I beg to say you are quite at liberty to 
carry out such arrangement with Mr. Hunter.—Yours truly, 
W. Suarp, Chairman, Salford Corporation Gas Committee. 


That letter was not written by Mr. Sharp at all, and was not signed by 
him. It was not brought to the knowledge of Mr. Sharp; and neither 
directly nor indirectly had Mr. Sharp anything to do with it. Upon the 
faith of that forged letter, Messrs. Pope and Pearson, Limited, continued 
to pay, and did pay, the commission accruing from time to time upon the 
contract in question. Up to that period there had been between £1200 
and £1300 paid upon the contract; but after this forged letter had been 
forwarded, there were paid the further sums of £350 6s., on June 15, 
1880, and £142 14s. 2d., on Dec. 6, 1880. These were the two sums men- 
tioned in the indictment. His Lordship would appreciate, and he hoped 
approve, the course which his learned friends and himself had thought 
right to take in the matter, as it was more than doubtful whether this 
letter was an authority to pay a definite sum of money within the statute, 
because it-was not a letter pe Phe by one authority directing payment 
to be made, but amounted merely (supposing it to be a genuine document) 
to a statement by the Chairman of the Gas Committee that he would not 
interpose any obstacle in the way of carrying out the arrangement. 

Justice Hawkins: Ratifying the arrangement ? 

Sir C. Russeii: Ratifying the arrangement, or sanctioning what might 
be done. Therefore he would not feel justified in pressing that charge. 

Justice Hawkins; It is quite clear to my mind that you could not sus- 
tain an indictment for felony upon that letter. 

Sir C. Russe. thought, as his Lordship agreed as to the course pur- 
sued, he ought merely to add that, although the indictment in relation 
to obtaining money by false pretences was confined to the two sums men- 
tioned (£350 6s. and £142 14s. 2d.), they represented, in a very mild 
degree indeed, the amount of plunder—for so it must be called—that the 
armed had received. The town Clerk of Salford (Mr. Graves), so far as 

is investigations up to the present time had gone, had satisfied himself 
that the sums amounted to little, if anything, short of £22,000, which 
during his tenure of office had been received in commissions by the 
prisoner at the bar. The Chancery suit had not gone very far; for it was 
considered better, pending the criminal proceedings, that there should be 
no activity in carrying on that suit, and the prosecution had not yet 
interrogated the prisoner at the bar in relation to the amounts he had 
received. Having thus indicated to his Lordship what the Corporation of 
Salford desired should be made clear, that those responsible for the direc- 
tion of the business of Messrs. Pope and Pearson, Limited, had given 
every information to the Corporation of Salford, he wished to say that, so 

as the information given to them was concerned—although when 
frauds of this kind happened no one could tell where they began and 
where ey ended—the Corporation had no reason to doabt the pro- 
priety of Messrs. Pope and Pearson. 
_ Justice Hawkins: I was about to ask that question, because, although 
it has nothing to do with the immediate inquiry here, it is gnly fair to 
these gentlemen that one should understand whether or not any imputa- 
tion should rest upon them. 

Sir C. Russet said he had no doubt that was so. The Court would 
also understand that from every point of view, and that of their duty to 
the public especially, with which they were more immediately concerned, 
it was obligatory upon the Corporation to take the course they had in 
instituting the present prosecution. 

Sir H. James said he felt that his duty must be confined to mentioning 
such matters as were at their command, and which they might urge in 
mitigation of the punishment the Court might think fit to impose upon the 
prisoner. Before doing so, he submitted a course which might probably 

fave the effect of satisfying the ends of justice. He need not utter a word 
of complaint, although comment might be made upon the institution of 
the prosecution. No communication had taken place between those repre- 
senting the prosecution and the prisoner, so as to call in question the 
course taken. Proceedings had been instituted in the Court of Chancery 
for the recovery of some of the money received under the name of com- 
mission ; and they were still to be continued. He was quite aware that 
no suggestion of any payment of money could affect the case. In point 
of fact, restitution ought to be made. This was the view taken by those 
who were advising the prisoner. But it would be more satisfactory that 
restitution should be effected and everything determined in the civil suit 
before sentence was passed upon the prisoner. He was not for a moment 
endeavouring to influence his Lordship’s mind as to the extent of the 
original offence; but it was better that before sentence was passed this 
question should be removed from consideration. Unless objection was taken, 
he should prefer that a me oad adjustment should be made of the sum to 
be paid, either in the ordinary way or, so that there should be no delay 
in waiting to go before a tribunal, by an arbitrator or otherwise, if this 
would meet the views of those concerned in the conduct of the case. 

Sir C. Russein observed that he did not desire to interfere or to influ- 
ence the Court in regard to its judgment. But it was right to say that, 
of course, nobody knew so well as the prisoner what amount he had 
received in commissions, The prisoner had had an opportunity, in the 
Chancery suit, of paying into Court the amounts which he acknowledged 
he had been paid; bat he had not availed himself of it, although the 
Prosecution were in possession of proof that he had received large sums 
of money exceeding £20,000 in cash. At the same time, if his Lordship 
thought the ends of justice would be in any way served byassenting to the 
course suggested by Sir H. James, he hoped he would give that direction ; 
and he (Sir C. Russell) would not say one word to the contrary. He did 
not conceal from himself the fact that, while their object was to seek to 
punish a a grave crime, it was to the interest of the ratepayers that 
the money which was really theirs should be recovered. It was not a case 
of prosecution for embezzlement of moneys sought to be paid over. 
They had a legal right of recovery, which would not conflict with the 
charge preferred against the prisoner. At the same time the Corporation 
of Salford were perfectly willing, if the Court considered it desirable, to 
Bive the prisoner the opportunity of paying the money into the Court of 





pv me dy and to this course he was not instructed to offer the slightest 
objection: 

. Justice Hawkins: I was on the point of interrupting Sir Charles 
Russell, while he was —— on the Chancery proceedings, to ask 
when they were likely to finished, and whether it would be expedient 
that judgment should be reserved. 

Sir H. James said Sir Charles Russell had been misinformed as to the 
fact of any opportunity having been offered to the prisoner of paying 
money into Court; but those who advised the prisoner would be sure to 
take a proper course. The prosecution were seeking restitution not for 
themselves, but on behalf of the ratepayers; and this would be especially 
aided by arbitration, which would avoid undue delay, and would enable a 
determination to be arrived at. 

Justice Hawkins: Then I understand your desire is that the Chancery 
proceedings should be determined, and that it should be ascertained 
what really is the extent of the prisoner's indebtedness by that suit; and 
then that we should see what is to be done with reference to it ? 

Sir C. RusseL.: We do not interpose any objection to that at all. 

Justice Hawkins: I think it is very reasonable. The question is how 
soon it can be done. 

Sir C. Russexzt said that if before the next session of the Central 
Criminal Court (which was fixed for April 23), the Chancery suit was not 
determined, there could be a further adjournment. His Lordship would 
receive an intimation with regard to that. 

Sir H. James urged that it must not be taken as any concession with 
regard to the letter purporting to come from Mr. Sharp. He contended 
that it did not come within the statute. 

Justice Hawkins: Iam clearly of opinion that no indictment for felony 
could have been maintained on that letter. 

No evidence having been offered on the indictment charging the pri- 
soner with forging and uttering an authority for the payment of £350 6s. 
with intent to defraud, the jury returned a verdict of “‘ Not guilty.” 

Sentence on the indictments to which the prisoner pleaded “ Guilty” 
was formally postponed, as arranged, till the next sessions. 





INSPECTION oF Gas ARRANGEMENTS IN THEATRES.—At the meeting of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, the Building Act Com- 
mittee reported that they had authorized the Superintending Architect 
to instruct Mr. Mills, one of the Board’s gas-meter inspectors, to report 
upon the gas arrangements at the following theatres, viz. :—Adelphi, 
Avenue, Britannia, Covent Garden, Globe, Haymarket, Olympic, Prince of 
Wales’s, St. James’s, Strand, Surrey, and Toole’s, Also to inspect the 
South London Palace of Varieties and the Royal Music Hall, The Board 
approved of the course taken by the Committee. 

Tue Costs oF PromoTinc THE Bristo. Consumers’ WaTeR BiLL.— 
Considerable interest was evinced in Bristol last week in an action 
brought at the Assizes, before Justice Field and a special jury, by Messrs. 
H. Cooke and Co., solicitors, of Bristol, against Sir G. Edwards, ex-Mayor 
of the city, for the recovery of £1000, the costs incurred by the plaintiffs 
on behalf of the defendant in promoting the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill 
last year. Mr. Moulton, Q.C., who represented the plaintiffs, said that the 
defendant last year, when Mayor of Bristol, endeavoured to secure a second 
water supply from the Sudbrook Springs, with which the Great Western 
Railway Company came in contact when constructing the Severn Tunnel. 
A Bill in Parliament was promoted for the ag and the defendant, it 
was alleged, agreed to pay the costs up to £1000. On these terms the 
plaintiffs undertook the Bill; but afterwards defendant said that he would 
only bear £100 of the expenses. For the defence it was argued that de- 
fendant never agreed to become responsible for more than this amount. 
The hearing of the action occupied two days; and, in the end, the jury 
returned a verdict for the defendant, with costs. 


Tue Qua.ity or THE GLoucesTER Gas.—Mr. Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S.,who 
was a short time since engaged by the Gloucester Corporation to test the 

uality of the gas supplied to the city by the Gas Company, owing to 
disputes which had arisen, has furnished a long report on the subject, 
which will be presented at the next meeting of the Town Council. With 
regard to a difierence of 2 candles between the results of the testings made 
by the Corporation Gas Examiner (Mr. Williams) and those made at the 
gas-works the Engineer and Manager (Mr. R. Morland), Mr. Harcourt 
thinks it may be due mainly to the candles used. He found that the 
wicks of Mr. Williams’s candles had 23 threads in each of the three 
strands, and those of Mr. Morland’s candles 21 threads ; the latter having, 
when burning, a straighter and broader wick than the other. The results 
of his testings on the 13th inst. were 145 and 139 candles—mean, 14°2 
candles. On the 14th his result was 14°1 candles. The same , tested 
by Mr. Williams in his presence, gave, when consumed with the burner 
used in the London testing-places, a light of 16 candles. He thought such 
gas well suited for street lighting and domestic use ; and if the Company 
continued to supply gas of not less illuminating power than that which he 
tested, at a satisfactory price, the Corporation were having as much as 
was necessary in the interest of the public. Among other suggestions he 
recommends a change in the testing meter, and advises that the Com- 
pany and the Corporation should have candles of the same quality. 


Tue Swansea CORPORATION AND THE Gas Company,—At the meeting of 
the Swansea Town Council last Wednesday, a report was presented from 
the Special Committee appointed to consider the application of the Swan- 
sea Gas Company to the Board of Trade for power to increase their capital. 
It stated that a Sub-Committee had attended at the offices of the Board of 
Trade, when the objections of the Corporation to the Provisional Order 
applied for by the Company were considered, and the following amendments 
made :—(1) The proposed additional capital reduced from £75,000 to £50,000 ; 
(2) the amount to be borrowed on mortgage in respect of the additional 
capital reduced from £18,750 to £12,500 ; (3) the maximum limit of price of 
gas sold within the borough reduced from 4s, to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
(4) the illuminating power of the gas increased from 11 to 15 sperm candles ; 
(5) aclause inserted providing for the establishment of a testing-place at the 
works for the testing of gas, and adopting the Act 22 and 23 Vict., cap. 66, 
which provides for the testing of gas-meters ; (6) no single lot of new shares 
or wed to be offered for auction under the Order to comprise more than 
£100 nominal value of shares or stock. The Company proposed that the 
value of such single lots should be £500. The Board of Trade refused to 
reduce the dividend on the additional capital; being of opinion that the 
Corporation were sufficiently protected by the auction clauses in the Com- 
pany’s Act. The clause giving power to the Corporation to purchase the 
gas undertaking was also rejected. The Committee also stated that they 
were prepared to withdraw all further objection to the Order, provided the 
Company were willing to agree to a clause fixing 16 sperm candles as the 
illuminating power, and 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet as the maximum price 
of gas within the borough. In the event of the Company declining to qunnet 
this proposal, the Committee recommended that the confirming Bill should 
be opposed in Parliament. To the motion for the adoption of the report 
an amendment was moved to refer the last clause to a Committee of the 
whole Council ; and this was agreed to. 
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PRliscellaneous Hetos. 


CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, 
at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C.—Mr. Henry Pa.rrey 
STEPHENSON in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Magnus Ohren, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) read the notice 
convening the meeting; and it was agreed to take as read the Directors’ 
report and the statement of accounts for the half year ended Dec. 31, 1837, 
an epitome of which was given in the JouRNAL last week, p. 519. 

The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, I have to move—‘‘ That the report of the 
Directors, and the balance-sheet examined by the Auditors, be received, 
adopted, and entered upon the minutes.” The Directors have great plea- 
sure in meeting the shareholders with an improved balance-sheet. Twelve 
months ago, it will be in your memory that, owing perhaps to our too 
rapidly coleaing the price of gas, and the fact that concurrently the prices 
of coke and residuals had a heavy fall, we were not able to meet our divi- 
dend by £3000; from the amount we have at the balance of the revenue 
account and the interest on our invested funds, I am glad to say that we 
meet you with a much better prospect on the present occasion. The 
amount of our dividend is somewhat more, owing to the additional capital 
we called up during the year 1887; and although that is the case, yet, 


with the amount at the balance of the revenue account, and the interest * 


on the invested funds, we have sufficient to pay our full dividend, and to add 
little short of £1100—£1064—to the balance carried forward. This balance 
will be about £4000; and although we do not at present see our way to 
reducing the price of gas further, the time will probably arrive when we 
shall be able to resume these reductions, which we have always hitherto 
made the main point in our policy. The actual figures will be these : 
Amount required for dividend, £13,212; amount of interest on loans, £71— 
making together £13,283. To meet this we have a balance at the revenue 
account of £13,468 ; the interest on investments and deposit at the bankers 
is £879—leaving £1064 to carry forward to the unappropriated balance. 
The progress of the Company is shown by the fact that we have sold 18 
million cubic feet more gas during the current half year, with a conse- 
quent increase of rental to the extent of £2500. During the long period 
that I have been connected with the Company—approaching now 35 years 
—I have never known a single year when our gas sold has not increased. 
I will not travel with you in detail through the whole of these 35 years; 
but I should like to mention the position we were in ten years ago, and 
the position weoccupy now. Forthe year ending June, 1877, we consumed 
close upon 359 million cubic feet of gas; and for the year ending June, 
1887, we sold 6654 millions—being an increase of 3064 million feet in these 
ten years, or 854 per cent. This increase of consumption has, no doubt, 
been stimulated by the reductions in price. Our price in December, 1876, 
was 3s. 1ld.; and our price now is 2s. 9d.—showing a reduction of 1s. 2d. 
in the ten years. This has been made in fourteen individual penny 
instalments. I believe myself that this is the right way for a gas com- 
pany to treat their consumers—to knock off the pennies as fast as they can 
consistently with the eye that they have to their reserves and their duty 
to maintain the dividend of their shareholders. We have now, I think, 
arrived at a very satisfactory price—2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. So much, 
gentlemen, for the progress of the Company. I do not think I need take you 
through all the figures; it would be undesirable and unnecessary. There 
are, however, one or two ‘points in the revenue account I should like to 
mention. We have, owing to the larger quantity of gas sold, consumed 
2700 tons more coal, at a reduced oy per ton, but an increased aggregate 
charge in the revenue account of £915. On the other side we have an increase 
of gas and meter rental to the extent of £2520; increase of coke, £1880; 
breeze and tar, £83; and sulphate of ammonia and ammoniacal liquor, 
£510—making altogether an increase on the right-hand side of the account 
of about £5000; the expenditure, apart from the increase of coal, being 
less by £344. The amount of balance carried from the revenue account 
to profit and loss is £4400 more than in the corresponding half of last year. 
There is only one other point I should like to mention, and that is in the 
balance-sheet. Notwithstanding that we called up nearly £12,000 just 
before Christmas last, you will see that we have about £4000 less cash in 
hand than we had on the previous occasion. Therefore, although we have 
had £12,000, we have £4000 less in hand. This is accounted for by the 
fact that on the other side of the account you will find our liability is 
nearly £18,000 less. The reason for this was that in December, 1886, we 
were going on with rather too small a working capital. We have now set 
that straight; and our liabilities have, of course, been wiped off. With 
these remarks, I beg to move the resolution I have read. 

The Deputy-CHarrman (Mr. Frederic Lane Linging) seconded the mo- 
tion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

The Deruty-Cuarrman ;moved—“ That a dividend for the half year 
ending the 3lst of December last be now declared at the following rates per 
annum, viz. :—6 per cent. on the preference stock, 7 per cent. on the ordi- 
nary 7 per cent. stock, 10 per cent. on the ordinary 10 per cent. stock, and 
7 per cent. on the new ordinary 7 per cent. shares, all less income-tax ; and 
that the warrants for the same be forwarded by post to the proprietors or 
their authorized agents by the 29th inst.” 

Mr. GeorceE Livesey seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The Deputy-CHaiRMAn,in moving—* That Mr. Henry Palfrey Stephenson, 
an outgoing Director of this Company, be re-elected,” said he was sure the 
shareholders would be pleased, as were the Directors, that they had their 
Chairman back again in his usual place. Mr. Stephenson, as he had told 
them, had been connected with the Company for.35 years; but he had not 
told them that when he joined the Company it was surrounded by enemies, 
and men who did not care for the interests of the Company, but only for 
their own interests. By those business qualifications and that determina- 
tion which were characteristic of him, Mr. Stephenson got rid of the 
incubus, and placed the Company on a sure foundation. He had carried 
on the destinies of the Company to the present time, with what result the 
shareholders all knew. 

Dr. Hetiey seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrmay, in returning thanks for his re-election, said it would be a 
great regret to him to be dissociated from the Company; and as long as 
he could hold on he meant to do so. 

On the motion of the Depury-CHarrman, seconded by Mr.C. Lea WItson, 
Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S., who also retired by rotation, was unanimously 
re-elected. 

Mr. Rozert Harris proposed, and Mr. A. G. Hounsnam seconded, the 
re-election of the retiring Auditor (Mr. C. Newton). 

The motion having been agreed to, 

Mr. R. Hesketu Jones, J.P., said he had munch pleasure in proposing— 
‘“ That the thanks of the meeting be given to the Directors for their able 
management of the affairs of the Company.” They had heard a very lucid 
statement from the Chairman that day as to the progress of the Company 
during the past ten years; and the penny reductions that had been made 
would in future be known as the Chairman’s. 

The Cuatrman: The credit of these penny reductions is due to Mr. T. 
Hawksley. 








Mr. Jonzs (continuing) said he thought it was a wise step to follow to 
reduce the price of gas in this smal! way—by a penny at a time; and, ag 
a consumer of the Company’s gas, he was pleased to find these constant 
reductions taking place. He was gratified to see Mr. Stephenson again 
in the chair; and he was sure his fellow-shareholders would endorse hig 
remarks. 

Mr. W. Westcort seconded the motion. 

The Derury-Cuarrman briefly returned thanks, and proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Auditors and officers of the Company. 

Mr. G. Livesey seconded the motion ; remarking that the accounts were 
ut before the Auditors by Mr. Ohren in a manner that required ye 
Fittle work on their part; and as far as the engineering portion of the wok 
was concerned, if they had not so good an Engineer as Mr. Gandon, the 
Directors would not come before the shareholders with such flourishing 

accounts as they did. 
The motion having been agreed to, the proceedings terminated. 





OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company to be presented to the 
dupbelins at the ordinary general meeting to-day states that the gas. 
rental for the half year ending Dec. 31 last amounted to £7578 1és., and 
the net profit to £2849 11s. 9d. In their report on March 19, 1837, the 
Directors expressed a hope that the reduction in the price of gas effected 
on Jan. 1, 1886, would induce an increased consumption that would shortly 
recoup the Company for the reduction. This result, however, has not yet 
been realized; and progress has been especially retarded during the past 
half year by the severe commercial depression prevalent in Smyrna, owing 
to the partial failure of the harvest, resulting from the long-continued 
drought during the spring and summer of 1887—a depression from which 
all industrial undertakings in Turkey have suffered, more or less. The 
amount standing to credit of the profit and loss account is £3098 12s. 2d, 
out of which the Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 

rannum on both classes of shares; this will absorb £2625, leaving a 
Sodenes of £473 12s. 2d. to be carried forward. The vacancy on the Board 
caused by the death of Mr. S. A. Beck in 1883 it was not thought desirable 
to fill up at the time, but, owing to the serious and protracted illness of the 
Chairman (Mr. E. Horner), it has now been thought expedient to do so; 
and the Directors have accordingly elected Mr. J. Orwell Phillips to a seat 
at the Board. 





TYNEMOUTH GAS COMPANY. 

The Twenty-second Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Friday—Mr. G. Cieveu, J.P., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Brown Davidson), having read the notice of 
meeting, read the Directors’ report, an abstract of which appeared in the 
JouRNAL last week. 

The CHarrMay, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
the Company had passed through a year of great commercial depression, 
which had affected trade in that borough as much as in any other district. 
There had, consequently, been a less consumption of gas ; and this, together 
with the low rates they had been able to obtain for residuals, had slightly 
affected their income this year, which was rather behind that of the pre- 
vious year. On the other hand, he was pleased to say that their expendi- 
ture was less. The two —— items on which a saving had been 
effected were the repairs of works, which came to about £400 less than in 
1886; and at the first monthly meeting of the Directors held after the 
annual meeting last year, they passed a resolution reducing their remune- 
ration from £700 to £300, which they thought was the right thing to do, 
and which he had no doubt the shareholders would endorse. Even with 
these savings, they had had to take some £269 from their money in hand. 
This was rather less than they had to take in 1886. That week they had 
had an exhibition of gas-stoves in the town; and this he thought would 
make an improvement in the revenue. They had had large attendances 
each day ; and already some of the stoves were engaged, and the Directors 
looked forward to a good many more being arranged for in the summer. 
He had no doubt their revenue could be increased from this source. They 
were also anticipating a revival in trade, and, consequently, a greater con- 
sumption of gas. Some of their large mains would have to be renewed in 
the ensuing summer, and more particularly the one leading from Tyne- 
mouth to Cullercoats. These works would entail rather more outlay than 
usual; but the Directors were anxious that the consumers should have 
good supply of gas. He could not conclude his remarks without making 
some reference to the serious loss the Company had sustained by the death 
of their esteemed Chairman, Mr. W. H. Atkinson. He was one of the 
originators of the Company, and was prominently connected with it up to 
the time of his illness; having filled the duties of Secretary for a great 
number of years, and afterwards those of Director and Chairman. He 
always took a very active interest in the affairs of the concern; and he 
(the Chairman) was sure the aon all deeply regretted his loss. 

Mr. G. WiitiaMmson seconde the motion, and it was carried. 

The Cuarrman then moved—“ That a dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
original stock, and 33 per cent. on the new share capital, which, with the 
interim dividend, at the same rate, paid in September last, will makea 
maximum dividend of £10 on the stock, and £7 on the new capital for the 
past year, be declared.” 

Mr. J. Morrat seconded the motion, which was carried. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman and Directors for 
their valuable services during the year; and the proceedings terminated. 


The Tynemouth Gas Company may perhaps claim to be one of the 
most successful undertakings of the kind in the North of England; and 
therefore a few particulars relating to it may be interesting in connection 
with the proceedings above reported. Originally North Shields was sup- 
plied with gas by two small Companies (subsequently amalgamated), the 
works of which were situated at the Low Lights, at the east end of the 
town. On Oct. 19, 1820, the first lighting of the town by gas took place. 
In 1867 the present Company acquired statutory powers. The works of 
the Company are situated near the village of Chirton, in the western out- 
skirts of the borough of Tynemouth, and cover about seven acres of land, 
formerly belonging to the Trevelyan Estate. Gas was first made here in 
1871; the honour of carrying out the lighting being credited to Mr. Thomas 
ae the present foreman of the distribution department. There are 
four large gasholders in constant use; two being situated at the works, 
and the others at the Low Lights and in Hudson Street respectively. The 
retort-house contains 20 settings, capable of producing about 14 million 
cubic feet of gas per day; the coal used being Pelton Main, with the addi- 
tion of Tyne Boghead cannel. The population of the district supplied is 
49,600 scattered over Tynemouth, North Shields, Chirton, Cullercoats, 
Preston, Whitley, Monkseaton, Minton, and Percy Main, The price of 
gas is 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, less 5 per cent. discount on settle- 
ment within 14 days. Public bodies are now charged at the rate of 
1s. per week per lamp. The quantity of coal used per year is 16,376 tons. 
The amount of gas made per annum is about 167 million cubic feet ; 
number of consumers on the books being 5000. The residual products are 
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mostly disposed of to local firms. A large working-class population sur- 
rounds the locality of the works; and among these there is a brisk sale of 
small quantities of coke for domestic use, This numerous class of regular 
ready-money customers are treated with much consideration at the 
reo of the Company’s attendants. It is worthy of note that, since the 
commencement of the present works, the Company have been very free 
from accident. The works are connected with the North-Eastern Railway. 
In Mr. W. Hardie, jun., the Company have a most competent and 
courteous Manager; and Mr. W. Brown Davidson—an old, valued, and 
esteemed servant—is the Secretary, to which office he succeeded on the 
promotion to the chair of the first Secretary, Mr. W. H. Atkinson, of Tyne- 
mouth, who died last summer. This gentleman was succeeded by the 
present Chairman, Mr. G. Cleugh, J.P. The quantity of gas at present 
supplied by the Company is far below the extent of their resources ; and 
therefore any additional demand could be speedily and effectively met. 
This increased demand they are now endeavouring to stimulate by hold- 
ing an exhibition of gas cooking and heating appliances. 





SHEPPY GAS COMPANY. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday— 
Mr. C. B. SHruBsoLeE in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Marks) having read the Directors’ report, an 
abstract of which was given in the JourNAL last week, 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the report and accounts ; re- 
marking that he thought they would be considered by the shareholders as 
satisfactory. It would be seen from the report that the quantity of gas 
consumed last year had advanced by 500,000 cubic feet, while from January 
lst this year to the present time upwards of a million cubic feet of gas 
extra had been made; thus showing that the increase had not only been 
maintained, but doubled. There was also a slight increase in the amount 
received for coke, which was due to the additional retail trade. The re- 
ceipts from the sale of tar and ammoniacal liquor were again very low; 
being only £313 compared with £1024 in 1883, or a difference of £711, equi- 
valent to 44d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas. The works and plant, 
thanks to the supervision of their excellent Manager (Mr. W. T. Carpenter) 
had been maintained in a thorough state of efficiency ; and he believed they 
were capable of producing double the quantity of gas if the necessity 
arose. The shareholders would see from the report that the Directors had 
made a further abatement in the price of gas, which after March 31 would 
be 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. As to lighting by oil, he could assure the 
shareholders that the Directors had obtained the fullest information on 
the subject, which justified him in saying that in no case had it proved 
successful, nor had any public body been foolish enough to attempt it 
where gas could be obtained at 3s, 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. He might also 
add that the lighting of the public lamps was the least profitable part of 
their business; and therefore the threat of using oil would have had no 
consideration with the Directors, had there been no stronger motive for 
decreasing the pies of gas. The Directors were desirous of extending the 
use of gas; and provision was being made for the acceptance of small 
weekly payments, which he hoped would largely increase the sale. With 
regard to the profit, he was glad to state that, after paying the full divi- 
dends, there would be £223 16s. 6d. to carry to the reserve fund, which it 
was thought would meet any deficiency that might occur from the reduc- 
tion in the price of gas, although he was — to say the Directors did not 
at present a any eee t & e might add that the returns 
recently published by the Board of Trade showed that the average cost of 
gas throughout England was 3s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, or 8d. in excess 
of the amount the Company would be charging next month. 

Mr. R. H. BriguTMan seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

Mr. J. Poot then moved that the following dividends be declared :—At 
the rate of 4s. per share on each of the 400 “ A” shares; at the rate of 10s. 
per share on each of the 2000 “B” shares; and at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum on the calls paid up on the 1500 “ C ” shares. 

Mr. CopLanp seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, votes of 
thanks were passed to the Directors, the Secretary, and the Mahager. To 
these the Chairman, Mr. Marks, and Mr. Carpenter responded; and the 
proceedings closed with the usual complimentary vote to the Chairman. 





GERMAN CONTINENTAL GAS COMPANY. 
Tae Turety-Tamp AnnuaL Report oF THE DIRECTORS. 


The following is an abstract (translated) of the report of the Directors of 
this Company for the twelve months ending Dec. 31, 1887 :— 


On the whole, the financial year 1887 has been favourable for the German 
gas industry. The increased activity which has been noticeable in most 
industrial undertakings, and particularly in the textile and iron trades, has 
brought in its train a corresponding increase in the consumption of gas. 
While there is to be noticed an enlarged production of coke and ammonia, 
which of late years has so much receded in value, on the other hand tar 
has unfortunately notas yet rallied from its former depression. 

The German establishments belonging to the Company have participated 
throughout in this improvement. Excepting at Hagen, where the muni- 
cipal works entered into competition with our own from the Ist of October 
last, the advance in the consumption has been no less than 7°73 per cent. 
on the average, which is far higher than in the previous years. The sur- 
plus profit of these eleven works has been amply sufficient to cover 
not only the deficiency at Hagen, but also the difference resulting from the 
lower rates at Erfurt, Nordhausen, and Dessau, where the prolongation of 
the contracts had been secured until 1911. The result of the business at 
Lemberg has also been highly satisfactory. Unfortunately, the falling off 
in the consumption, coupled with the increased duty on coal and the 
repeated enormous depreciation in the values at Warsaw (where about one- 
third of the capital of the Company is locked up), has been almost 
sufficient to completely neutralize progress made elsewhere. We deplore 
this unsatisfactory state of things; but, conscious that every effort has 

n made in the past, we look forward hopefully to the future. 

Other matters Sestien those just cited, especially the competition of 
electricity, cannot be said to have contributed to this relatively adverse 
result, though it is beyond question that the competition of petroleum 
has been stronger at Warsaw during the past first year. This may safely 

looked upon as a secondary result of the complete stagnation of busi- 
ness from which the place has suffered ; and experience shows that this 
abnormal state of things may be expected to cease with the revival of trade 
to be looked for ere long. 

No new electric lighting works were established during the year; only 
those in existence, especially those at Dessau and Erfurt, have been im- 
proved and brought nearer to perfection, as far as this has been practi- 
cable. Calculated upon the basis of 16-candle incandescent lamps, the 
Company supplies at the present time 2818 electric lights, 2400 of which 
are served from the cen station at Dessau, where in the course of last 
summer the ducal castle was supplied throughout with the electric light. 
Unfortunately, the period of lighting at Dessau has been srg mag 
short; and thus no surplus has up to the present been obtained from the 











working, sufficient to cover the moderate amounts which need to be 
written off. Considerable progress has, however, been made in the work- 
ing; and better results may be anticipated, especially after completion of 
the palace of the Heir Presumptive, which has already been fitted up for 
electric lighting throughout. Besides the electric lights botenaens to the 
Company, there are within their area 3187 lights not supplied by them ; 
showing an increase during the year of but 779 lights. Of these, 299 are 
served y motors driven by gas supplied by the Company. But even where 
electricity is used for lighting purposes, the gas is maintained, both as a 
supplement and a reserve ; and therefore any eventual loss in consumption 
of gas from this source is necessarily insignificant. Thus the customers 
who introduced electricity for their own use consumed in the year 1887 
only 18,831 cubic metres of gas less than in 1886; and, on the other hand, 
the consumption of gas for driving the motors increased by 52,971 cubic 
metres. Lighting by means of high-power gas-lamps continues in suc- 
cessful competition with electricity; and in the Company’s district 
especially. The employment of the lamps of Siemens, Wenham, Butzke, 
and other inventors, is steadily on the increase. Still more satisfactory is 
the progress made in the application of gas for the production of heat and 
motive power, which is more considerable by far than it has been in any 
previous year. Owing to this fact, and to the many orders which have 
come to hand for cooking and other stoves, the Directors have been 
induced to erect, in place of the premises which they had hitherto rented, 
a spacious building specially intended for this branch of the trade. The 
Directors’ chief concern was really to keep in the hands of the Company 
the manufacture of a good and cheap article, and thus to induce an 
increase in the consumption of gas and coke. But it can scarcely be 
donbted that the capital sunk in this branch of the business, though the 
first year..was naturally the heaviest in preliminary and incidental 
expenses, will eventually amply repay itself. The gas-meter manufactory 
has been in full work, and produced 1444 new meters, against 1134 in 
1886 ; whilst 444 meters were sent in to be repaired, as against 428 in the 
revious year. To simplify and centralize the business, this manufactory 
as now been connected with with the above-named branch, and placed 
under the general direction of Herr G. Beckmann. This central manu- 
factory employs at present upwards of 50 workmen: The cost of building 
and the working expenses amounted to 160,760°88 marks, the net profit at 
the close of the year to 17,343°74 marks, or 10 79 per cent. of the capital. 
The insurance fund rose last year from 130,855°38 marks to 132,950°69 
marks, although 3572 marks were withdrawn. The disbursements for 
pensions, insurance against accidents, sickness, and relief, represent a 
total of 38,714°31 marks, as against 36,398°58 marks in the previous year. 
The pension fund for the officers of the Company rose from 146,627°03 
marks to 164,711°51 marks. The retirements from active service last 
year comprised Messrs, Schulz and Arland, the Managers at Nordhausen 
and Hagen; the former gentleman having since been replaced by Herr 
Weitkert. Happily there are no severe accidents or losses to deplore; 
and the Directors testify to the conscientious discharge of their duties by 
all the employés of the Company. 
The consumption of gas during the year 1887 was as follows :— 


Cubic Metres. Per Cent, 


Streetlighting . .. .. +. + « « « 45,110,063 = 18°03 
Public buildings. . . . . « « « « « 2,283,597 = 8°05 
Private lowes . « 6 0 6 © 0 2 11,703,265 = 41°29 
Industrial purposes (manufactories, &c.). . 7,292,558 = 25°78 
Gas stovesandengines. . .. . . + »« 1,957,318 = 6°90 





Total ... + 28,315,796 = 100-00 


The greatest increase occurred in the consumption of gas for heating 
and motive purposes; being 390,489 cubic metres, or 24°9 percent. This 
branch of the industry has thus risen from 5-7 per cent. in 1886 to 6°9 
per cent. in the total annual consumption of gas. The number of gas- 
engines advanced during the past financial year from 283 to 329, with a 
total horse power of 1133, as against 9954 horse power in 1886. Of these 
there are 13 motors, having a total of 233-horse power, at the electric 
lighting stations of the Company. In the next place, the streets, fac- 
tories, and railways show the largest increase; and it is only in the con- 
sumption by private customers that there is to be found a slight decrease 
of 118,047 cubic metres, which is amply accounted for by the negative 
results of the working at Warsaw and Hagen. 

From the special report upon the different stations of the Company, the 
following observation may be extracted as noteworthy. 

Dessau.—This station shows the most marked increase upon last year's 
consumption, owing chiefly to the requirements of the central electric 
lighting station and of the workshops; vut in consequence of the reduction 
in the price of gas following upon the new contract, and of the heavy 
expenses ‘during the year, the deficiency in the accounts at the close was 
unavoidable. 

M. Gladbach-Rheydt.—The increase here last year was just ten times 
that of the previous year, owing to the revival in the industrial under- 
takings of the district, and the enhanced demand for gas for culinary 
purposes, to supply which it has been found necessary to establish a 
special warehouse in the town. No less than 82 new cooking-stoves were 
fitted up in the course of the year; and the total consumption of gas for 
this purpose and for motive power amounted to 284,490 cubic metres. 

Hajen-Herdecke-Haspe.—Since October last this station has been the 
scene of the struggle between the Company and the Municipality, whose 
newly-built gas-works have resulted in the loss to the Company of 8476 
lights. This has been slightly compensated for by the addition of 939 new 
lights, chiefly in the outlying districts, from which (more especially the 
township Haspe) the Directors anticipate a further considerable increase. 
In the meanwhile, the Company have fixed the price of gas at 2d. less than 
the municipal charge, and fortunately a good number of the old customers 
at Hagen proper have remained faithful. To cover this loss, and that in- 
evitably arising from the depreciation of the buildings, some of which 
have become useless, it has been found necessary to withdraw 400,000 
marks from the reserve fund. 

Warsaw Praga.—This station presents again unfavourable statistics. 
The diminution in the consumption of gas goes on apace; and a heavy 
charge has been laid upon the Company by the increase of 4 kopeck gold 
per pood in the import duty upon coal. Other causes have to be sought 
in the uncertain condition of politics, in the severe competition of petro- 
leum, aided by the wonderfully low price at which Russian naphtha is re- 
tailed to the public, and in the almost complete absence of the formerly 
considerable receipts from the sale of fittings and lighting appliances, en- 
cumbered as they are by prohibitive import charges. On the other hand, 
the erection of the new works makes good progress, and the Company 
have reaped a slight benefit in being able to build cheaply. ‘ 

Erfurt.—In this town the demand for gas has again considerably in- 
creased from all sources, yielding fair profits; though these would have 
been larger, if, in consequence of the recent new contracts, the price of 
gas had not been considerably reduced. . f 

Lemberg.—Here the a. year’s short production was changed into 
a gratifying increase. Unfortunately, however, it was more than counter- 
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balanced by the fresh reduction in the exchange which resulted in an 
extra loss of 1184 marks. . 

Eupen.—Here the works passed on the Ist of July last, according to the 
contract, into the possession of the Municipality, at a purchase price of 
334 per cent. in excess of the estimated value. Unfortunately, the transfer 
took place at a time when the prices of iron and all other building ma- 
terials were the lowest ever witnessed; and thus, in spite of the excess 
of 33% per cent. stipulated for, the original cost of the buildings was 
not covered, and the deficiency had to be made good by withdrawing 
about 160,000 marks from the special reserve fund. 

The remaining stations do not call for special notice. 

The total socledien of gas and the number of lights at all the Com- 
pany’s stations during the past year are shown in the following table :— 








Production in Number of 
Cubic Metres, Lights. 
1, Frankfort-on-the-Oder . . . . . 1,645,150 oe 17,859 
2. Potsdam-Neuendorf . . . . . . 2,091,477 oo 22,571 
8. Dessau . oe ee 0 « » eee ee 15,861 
4. Luckenwalde ...... . . 594,016 oe 6,196 
5. M. See Odenkirchen . 4,042,800 oe 45,889 
6. Hagen-Herdecke-Haspe. . . . . 1,134,930 ee 7,095 
7. Warsaw-Praga. . . . . . « « 12,891,168 on 98,851 
8 Erfurt. . . « + © © « 6 « « 9902,018 oe 20,216 
9. Nordhausen. ... . . + « « 947,895 oe 10,968 
10, Lemberg. . . « « + © 2 « « 2,070481 oe 9,209 
ees « «ole s ee 8 ee) ee eo 11,871 
12. Rohrort . . . - . « « « « « 988,450 oe 6,386 
es «e+ 2 ee Ce my a. oe 258,661 7 4,273 
ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 86,411 oe 810 
Total,1887 . . . . . 80,042,753 e+ 277,055 
Total, 1886 . . . « . 29,079,816 +» 274,517 
Inc. 962,937 Inc. 2,588 
= 8°31 p.c. = 0°92 p.c. 


It will be seen that, in spite of the adverse results of Hagen and War- 
saw, the total increase is still larger than in the preceding year, and equals 
in percentage that of 1885. The small increase in lights is explained by 
the loss incurred at Hagen. The actual number of new lights is 11,000, 
which is highly satisfactory. The loss of gas amounted to 4°73 per cent. 
last year, as against 4°36 per cent. in the previous financial period. The 
average consumption of gas per light per annum has again fallen, from 
103°5 to 101°9 cubic metres—i.e., in the street lamps from 425°1 to 422°4 
cubic metres, and in the private lights from 89 to 87°3 cubic metres. 

The total consumption of coal was divided as follows :— 


Hectolitres. Per Cent. 
41°85 





Upper Silesian . . . «. « « « « « + « 581,69 = 
Westphalian. . . « « « © «© « « « « 505,208 = 8917 
a. a eer: rae 
Lower Silesian . . . . . .. +. + « 66,905 = 5°23 
Ds 6% 6 « che 6 «et ee % 65,460 = 5°15 
PE ora & <6 4 whose 6 4s 9410 = 0°74 
Total . . . . . «. © « 41,270,487 = 100.00 


The increased consumption of coal amounted to 56,125 hectolitres, the 
production of gas per hectolitre to 23°6 cubic metres, as compared with 
28°9 cubic metres in the previous year. The average price of coal has 
been 1°30 marks per hectolitre delivered at the works, or 4d. lower than 
in 1885. This was to the benefit of all the German stations except Nord- 
hausen ; whilst in Russia the heavy import duty which began to operate 
from July last necessarily tended to increase to a considerable extent the 
ratio of the working expenses. The present average quotation for coke 
last year was 68d. per hectolitre. In the previous year it was 66d. The 
efforts to make its use more general in heating and kitchen stoves were 
attended with very encouraging results. 

With regard to residuals, the tar business, which has for a long time been 
ina state of unprecedented stagnation, rallied but very slightly in the 
second half of last year ; the consequence being that in the course of 1887 
the best use for considerable quantities of tar was found at many gas- 
works to be the heating of the retort furnaces. Ammonia was in better 
demand at improved rates. Though former high prices are as yet out of 
all question, the profit showed an increase of 15,328'21 marks, which com- 
pares very favourably with last year’s outturn. The furnaces required, 
on an average, 15°33 kilos. of coke per 100 kilos. of coal carbonized, as 
against 15°99 kilos. in the preceding year—lcwt. of tar being taken as 
equivalent to 22 hectolitres of coke. 

The total length of the mains was increased in the course of the past 
year to the extent of 13,956 metres. 

The profit and loss account shows an aggregate surplus profit of 
15,768'69 marks, which the Directors think may be segeeted as highly 
satisfactory, when the difficulties experienced in the course of the year 
are taken into consideration. The total net profit at the close of 1887 
amounted to 1,746,326'33 marks, or 47,464'86 marks less than in the previous 
twelve months. Under these circumstances, the Directors might still be 
able'to declare last year’s dividend of 10 per cent., by taking about 30,000 
marks from the reserve fund. But they object to a measure which is 
evidently at variance with sound finance; and, in order to be armed 
against any future eventualities, they pape to propose only 94 per cent. 
for distribution—hoping that, in the adoption of this course, they will 
meet with the full concurrence of the shareholders. This will allow of 
the setting aside of 100,000 marks for the renewal fund, and allow the 
statutory quota of 5 per cent., apportioned to the special reserve fund, to 
be increased by one-half, or brought up to 74 per cent.; the amount for 
this item being 130,974'47 marks. By this proposal the cash balance to be 
carried forward, after setting aside 400,000 marks for Hagen, will amount 
to 3781°67 marks. Assuming these recommendations to be adopted, the 


financial position of the various funds of the Company at the end of the 
year will be as follows :— 
Marks. 
Pots > 4 « 4 6 eS 1,500,000-00 
Special reserve fund. 269,264 °97 
Insurance fund . a ee ee 13 ',950°69 
ee ee ee + 60,989 °24 
- a a a ae oe ee 2,1.8,204°90 


In conclusion, and making due allowance for the uncertainties of the 

a situation, the Directors feel that they can look forward with con- 

dence to the future, justified in the anticipation of an assured prosperity 
for the interests confided to their care. 





Tue Price or Gas at Keswick.—At the meeting of the Keswick Local 
Board last Tuesday, the Gas Committee submitted their report of the 
agreement with the Keswick Gas Company in reference to the Company’s 
Bill in Parliament to extend their lighting boundary so as to include the 
whole of the parish of Crosthwaite. The agreement is that the Company 
are to reduce the standard price of gas to consumers within the Local 
Board’s district from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, and to light seven 
lamps in the town free of charge during the winter months. 











BOLTON CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


Tue Price or Gas.—MecnanicaL Stoxinc.—THEe PuRcHAse or 
ANNUITIES. 


At the Meeting of the Bolton Town Council on the 14th inst.—the Ex. 
Mayor (Alderman Fletcher) presiding—the Gas Committee reported that 
application had been made by the Turton and Horwich Local Board for 
a reduction in the price of gas, and that the matter was deferred pending 
a report by a Sub-Committee on the question of a general reduction 
throughout the district. The Committee have under consideration a pro- 
posal for adopting mechanical stokers. The Manchester Gas-Works had 
been visited; and a discussion took place as to sending a deputation to 
the Beckton Works of The Gaslight and Coke Company. ' 

Alderman Muzzs, in the course of the discussion, stated that if the 
scheme was adopted £1000 a year would be saved by the Gas Committee. 

Mr. Hott opposed the sending of the large deputation proposed ; and 
alleged that the introduction of machinery would throw 45 workmen out 
of employment. : ‘ 

The Council, by a large majority, decided that the deputation should 
consist of not more than four members. . 

A longer discussion took place on the subject of the redemption of the 
gas annuities, in reference to which an inquiry was recently held by two 
Inspectors of the Local Government Board (see ante, p. 522). The Gas 
Committee had passed a resolution approving of the proposed repeal of 
the provision restraining the Corporation from redeeming or purchasing 
any gas annuity at a higher rate than 25 years’ purchase, but conditionally 
only upon its being a distinct instruction to the Borough Treasurer not 
to purchase or redeem any such annuity on behalf of the Corporation 
withous the sanction of the Committee. ; : 

The Borough Treasurer (Mr. G. Swainson) in a report on the subject 
said: ‘ With respect to the removal of the restriction which the Act of 
1872 imposes of not giving more than 25 years’ purchase of gas annuities 
for the sinking fund, I am of —- that the Corporation are bound, 
sooner or later, to knock off the fetters which this restriction imposes ; if, 
therefore, this change must in the interests of the borough be effected 
sometime, we ought to take advantage of the —— for the amend- 
ment of our Improvement Acts by Provisional Order, and repeal the 
clause. It does not follow that the Gas Committee need redeem a single 
annuity during the next five years; but they will at all events be free and 
unfettered, and will then be exactly in the same position as the Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Blackburn Corporations are now, with respect to their 
irredeemable stock, which is (like our gas annuities) perpetual, and will 
have to be bought for the sinking fund on the best terms possible on the 
Stock Exchange or by private treaty. In fact, it has become a@ serious 
question whether we must not increase our gas-works sinking fund, for the 
Act says we have to put away such sum annually as will, with the accumu- 
lations, redeem the annuities in 80 years; and for some time now past we 
have only been able to obtain 33 per cent. by lending to ourselves, and 
33 per cent. by lending to the Schoo) Board, although the annuities re- 
demption fund, being on 25 years’ purchase, requires naturally the a 
lations to be invested at 4 per cent. I may, however, say that pe 
Liverpool and Manchester are seriously considering the advisability o' 
changing their present irredeemable stock into stock redeemable at par 
after the lapse of a certain number of years; for they perceive their — 
nal mistake, and that the longer this action is put off the dearer they wi 
have to pay for their delay as the years roll over. Liverpool stock, which was 
issued at 99,isnow at 107. Is it not, therefore, the height of wisdom for the 
Gas Committee to be left free from a restriction which will only put oes on 
a similar footing to that on which Liverpool, Manchester, Wigan, and other 
towns with irredeemable stocks are now? Putting it off means a — 
loss; while adopting it would only add a very small item to our ary ‘ 
sinking fund instalments. Another advantage to be gained is that - 
would leave the Corporation free to negotiate terms for the exchange of 
these perpetual gas annuities for an equivalent amount of our 50 — 
sehonmabie stock at a lower rate of interest. So long as the money can : 
borrowed at a lower rate than 4 per cent., which the gas annuities now Cos 
us (at 25 years’ purchase), I do not see how the interest of the ae 
can be injured by the purchase of these annuities, even at a higher ~ 
than 25 years’ purchase, so long as we do not pay more in interest t - 
£14,460, which we are now bound to pay annually for ever to our gas 
annuitants. If there was the slightest chance of _Parliament _ever 
giving us compulsory powers to pay off these annuities at 25 To 
purchase, it would, of course, be wise to make the attempt. But - 
advised by the very highest authorities that Parliament would neve 
give such powers—the Secretary of the London Stock Exchange — 
that if no one else opposed, they would go out of their way to thwart . na 
they would consider to be confiscation ; and therefore the bargain, ve 
ever unwise when first made, could not be altered except by mutua 
agreement and compensation. The Gas Committee will, therefore, “ 
the longer the evil day is put off in facing a real difficulty, the worse | 
will be financially for the borough.” , 

The Town Clerk (Mr. R. G. Hinnell) had also drawn up a report on ” 
subject, in which he said: “ Parliament thus evidently intended that t rf 
Corporation should clear off the annuity charge within the 80 years ~_ ’ 
but did not contemplate that money would become so reduced in value 
that redemption at the restricted price would be impossible. To —_ 
out the intention of Parliament, therefore, it is necessary to repeal the 
restriction. It may be taken for certain that this intention must age 
ally be fulfilled ; so that the present question is simply whether we sha 
set about its accomplishment now, or postpone action in that direction to & 
subsequent date. In solving this question, it should be considered whet 
the annuities may be redeemed at a less price now than will be eecible 
a remote period. If money is likely to become cheaper, as al a 
economists concur in saying it will, then it must be desirable to be able to 
redeem as much as possible at the present time. For instance, supposing 

the annuities to be worth now nearly 28 years’ purchase, and that 5 
course of time, by the gradual cheapening of money, they become wort 
35 years’ purchase or more, it is obviously important the Corporation 
should be in a position to buy at the lower value. ‘he difference in price 
would be a dead loss to the Corporation.” a 

Mr. BroveuTon moved that the Council do not approve of the propose 
repeal of the provision restraining the Corporation from redeeming OF 
purchasing any gas annuity at a higher rate than 25 years’ purchase. He 
said their capital in the Gas Department was very large—something like 
£650,000. It had been the duty of the Committee to reduce as much = 
possible the excessive capital; but inserting that clause in the Provision® 
Order would have a contrary effect. Gas had nota single competitor at 
one time. But now it had two powerful opponents; and if they went 02 
in the same ratio, if gas was not protected, and unless there was a vast 
amount of intelligence and a great deal done in the direction of the 
mechanical stoker, they would find themselves outrun. If Mr. Swainson 
wanted to knock off the fetters, the Corporation must obtain power to 
make the annuitants sell their shares at a given price. But they could 
not do this. 

Mr. Krrxman seconded the motion, and suggested an adjournment of the 
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matter, in order that the advice of the best experts in the town might be 
ined. 
oor. Urriey supported this cones. 

Mr. FLETCHER suggested that they should petition Parliament for powers 
of compulsory purchase at 25 years. ; 

The Town CLERK said he did not think Parliament would conceive the 
jdea of compelling owners to sell gas annuities against their will, unless 
they were fully compensated. : 

Mr. Lomax said considering that the annuitants had made a good bargain, 
he did not see, in face of the legislation they had had in Ireland and else- 
where, that it would be at all out of the way if they now had compulsory 

urchase. The practical consideration seemed to be that supposing they 
poaght at 28 years, they received within a small fraction of 34 per cent. 
for money which they could borrow at 3 per cent. ; leaving a profit of 4 per 
cent., or a saving of £1800 a year. 

Mr. BrrweLow supported the amendment. In the first place they bought 
the gas-works at a stated capital of £190,175. Theshares were £16 10s.— 
4000 at 10 per cent., and the remaining 7000 at 64 per cent. The Corpora- 
tion were allowed by Parliament to buy them at what was considered the 
maximum value of 25 years’ purchase; and, taking this estimate, the 
Borough Treasurer had put down in the capital account, instead of the 
£190,000, at which the works were valued by the old Company, £361,506. 
Besides this there was a bonus of £22,750—£2 per share—so that the 
amount was really nearly £400,000 for what was represented by £190,000. If 
the gas-works went down, from the introduction of the electric lightor other 
cause, the gas annuities would go down to considerably less than 25 years’ 
purchase. He urged them not to make the change at a time when money 
wasso cheap. The Corporation had an inflated capitalaccount. The gas- 
works were put down as being worth £640,000; whereas their Engineer 
told them they were not worth more than £300,000. The effect had been 
to give to the holders of gas annuities £200,000 or £300,000 ; and he thought 
they had had enough. 

Mr. HotpEN reminded the Council that, although 10 per cent. and 64 
per cent. were the rates of interest allowed to the shareholders of the gas 
undertaking, a large number of the investments did not realize the full 
amounts, because he knew that a good many of the shares changed hands 
at the rate of 5 per cent. The public were in the present day keenly alive 
tothe value of securities; and they were in this position: They were 
compelled by Act of Parliament to purchase these annuities at some time 
or other ; and they would have to provide funds for the purchase of them. 
The Inspectors who were lately in the town agreed with him and others 
in thinking that the restrictions ought never to have been inflicted upon 
them. 

In the end the recommendation of the Committee was confirmed by 20 
votes to 15. 


EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company for the half year ending 
Dec. 81, 1887, which will be presented to the proprietors at their meeting 
on the 5th prox., shows a satisfactory increase in the revenue, notwith- 
standing the loss of some large consumers in consequence of the prevailing 
depression in trade. The revenue for the six months under notice was 
£136,604; that for the corresponding period of the previous year, £133,691 
—an increase of £2913. The expenditure (maintenance and management) 
was £54,979, against £50,186 in 1886—an increase of £4793. The Directors 
state that the additional expenditure arises from exceptional circumstances, 
particularly the writing off of the balance due for professional services in 
connection with the assessment arbitration, and the expenditure on the 
alteration and extension of the offices upon the renewal of the lease. The 
sum of £33,151 was expended in carrying out the new works under the 
Company’s Act of 1886, and in providing the necessary extensions of mains. 
The sinking of the large wells at Lea Bridge, Walthamstow, and Waltham 
Abbey was prosecuted vigorously during the half year. The works at 
Waltham Abbey are so far advanced that it is hoped that the water from 
the well at this station will be available for pumping into the new reser- 
voir at High Beech before the end of May. The Loughton, Bugkhurst 
Hill, and Woodford districts will then be served by gravitatidii. The 
quantity of water pumped during the half year amounted to 6,804,405,406 
gallons, equal to 314 gallons per day per head of the population. The new 
services laid on numbered 2395, against 2173 in the corresponding half of 
the previous year. The total number is now 160,191. The whole of the 
water delivered was certified to be pure and well filtered. The Directors 
inform the shareholders of the introduction into Parliament of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Local Management) Bill; but they add thata 
clause relating to the laying of mains, &c., had been previously arranged 
with the Water Company, and thus both expense and loss of time were 
avoided. The second portion of the Company's 44 per cent. debenture 
stock authorized by their Act of 1886 (amounting to £47,000) was issued on 
Dec. 23 last, by public tender, and realized £59,875 ; the tenders averaging 
£27 9s. 10d. percent. premium. The Directors recommend that a dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 34 per cent. for the half year (less income-tax) be 
declared, payable on the 12th of April next. The earlier payment is in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Directors, and approved by 
the proprietors in general meeting on the 4th of October last. This will 
absorb £60,219 6s. 11d.; leaving an unappropriated balance of £9509 8s. 9d. 
A resolution will be submitted authorizing the Directors to determine the 
remuneration to be paid from time to time to the Secretary. After the 
ordinary meeting, an extraordinary general meeting will be held, at which 
& resolution will be submitted for altering the days and time for holding 
the ordinary meetings of the Company. 








BRISTOL WATER COMPANY. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was heid last Saturday. 
In the absence of Mr. E. Bush, the Chairman of the Company, Mr. H. 
N. Azzor presided. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read, the report of the 
Directors, an abstract of which appeared in the JouRNaL last week, was 
presented. 

The Cuarnman, in moving the adoption of the report, sketched the pro- 
gress of the Company, during the past 28 years, by way of proving to the 
shareholders, in spite of the reduced dividend this year, that they possess 
an extremely valuable and sound undertaking. In 1860 the capital of the 
Company was £400,000 ; their revenue, £17,000 ; and their taxation, £400. By 
1874 the capital had risen to £615,000; their revenue to £47,000 ; and their 
taxation to £2200. This year, the capital stood at upwards of a million 
sterling; the revenue had reached £80,000; and the taxation £6600. 
Daring the past 14 years their revenue had not only maintained, but 
had considerably augmented itself. The Bristol Corporation might attack 
them, with the object, if possible, of depreciating their property, but they 
Would have to face this fact—that when they desired to buy up the 
concern they would have to purchase on a large and growing revenue. 
The dividend for this year would be at the rate of 9 per cent. ; 
but they hoped for better things next year on account of the increase 
Which was at present taking place in the building trade. Last year 








was a very bad one, for they had not only a formidable attack made upon 
their property by the promoters of the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill, 
but an exceptionally dry season. The Bill mentioned was, as the pro- 
prietors knew, unsuccessful ; but it naturally augmented their expendi- 
ture in opposing it. The Company had decided to increase their supply; 
and they were not only constructing large reservoirs and filter-beds at 
Barrow, but were now applying to Parliament to further add to their 
supply from the Yeo Valley. Adverting to their Secretary and General 
Manager (Mr. A. J. Alexander), he said his services were invaluable to the 
Company ; and he felt it would be to the interests of the shareholders to 
make a substantial increase in his stipend. 

The report was adopted; and a dividend of 44 per cent. on the ordi- 
nary shares, for the half year ending Dec. 31 last, was agreed to. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, the salary of the Secretary and General 
Manager was advanced by £200 per annum. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, in acknowledging the increase, said he had served the 
Company nearly 20 years, and had done his best to further the prosperity 
of the concern, and to defend it against many unjustifiable attacks. 

The retiring Directors were then re-elected; a vote of thanks to the 
Board, for their constant and successful labours during the past year, was 
unanimously accorded; and the proceedings closed. 





PLYMOUTH CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
Tse Tria or THE Deacon METERS. 

At the Meeting of the Plymouth Town Council on the 16th inst., the 
Town Clerk (Mr. J. Walter Wilson), alluding to the discussion, at the 
meeting of the Council on the previous Wednesday, on the subject of the 
trial of Deacon meters for the prevention of waste of water, as reported 
in the Journat last week, said the Chairman of the Water Committee 
had received a telegram from Mr. W. Hope, the Director of the Waste- 
Water Meter Company, confirming a statement to the effect that the 
Borough Surveyor (Mr. Bellamy) had an avowed determination to oppose 
the introduction of the Deacon meters into Plymouth, and adding: “‘ His 
counter-reports were drawn up in the same spirit ; and I state emphatically 
they are not in accordance with the facts. Veer speech was based upon 
his reports. Bitter injustice has been done my Company, which was not 
allowed a hearing. I appeal to the protection of the Town Council, and 
claim the decision of an umpire appointed by the President of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers.” Mr. Latimer said that he thought Mr. Hope was 
entitled to have the course he suggested adopted. The Town Clerk asked 
what that course was. Mr. Latimer said Mr. Hope asked to have referred 
to arbitration the result of the Deacon meter experiments, as he had not 
been allowed, either in the Committee or the Council, to justify the state- 
ments he had made. He (Mr. Latimer) apprehended Mr. Hope did not 
so much impugn the word of the Surveyor as the position he took up with 
regard to the reading of the diagrams. The Surveyor remarked that, 
before any vote was taken, he should like to say he had never uttered a 
word against the Deacon meter. He had always said it was a perfect 
piece of machinery; but he had persisted in his opinion that the meters 
were not required for Plymouth. Mr. Latimer read an extract from a 
letter of Mr. Hope, quoted on the previous occasion, and contended that 
what Mr. Hope wanted referred was not a personal matter, but the resalt 
of the experiments with regard to which he and Mr. Bellamy differed. 
The Town Clerk said that as the Council had determined that, whatever 
the result of the experiments was, Siemens meters would answer their 
purpose just as well as the others, he could not see the object of the 
reference. Eventually it was resolved—“ That this Council has implicit 
faith in the straightforward conduct of their Surveyor in giving the Deacon 
meter the fullest trial, and feels that there is no justification whatever for 
any such aspersion on his truthfulness as Mr. Hope's telegram contains. 
They also see no object to be gained by any reference to arbitration as 
proposed.” 





Brymso Water Suppty.—An important inquiry took place last week, 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, on the Brymbo water 
supply. The Brymbo Water Company have a Bill for additional powers 
to obtain a supplementary supply from the sources of the Alyn and 
Abersychnant. These powers were opposed by a number of persons 
interested in retaining, as far as possible, the existing volume of water 
in these streams; among them being certain mill-owners and occupiers. 
The investigation lasted from Monday till Thursday, when the Committee 
declared the preambie of the Bill proved, subject to clauses being inserted 
securing adequate compensation to those who are entitled to it. 


Mr. J. MaRsLAND ON THE MANUFACTURE oF SULPHATE oF AmMoniA.—The 
members of the Sowerby Bridge Church Institute, to the number of 30, 
recently paid a visit to the gas-works of the Local Board, by permission 
of the Engineer and Manager (Mr. J. Marsland). Mr. Marsland received 
the party and conducted them through the works, explaining the various 
processes in the manufacture of gas; and at the conclusion of the visit he 
was cordially thanked for his kindness. Last Tuesday week, Mr. Marsland 
gave a lecture in the Institute room, to a very fair audience, on ‘‘ The 
Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia.” The lecturer commenced by 
giving a short history of the discovery of gas. Incidentally he mentioned 
that he had read that the fourth works erected for producing coal gas 
were at Wood Nook, Sowerby Bridge. Coming to the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia, Mr. Marsland described the plant, which, he said, 
was of the most approved kind. The process of distillation was explained ; 
and, in conclusion, he indicated the uses to which sulphate of ammonia is 

ut. It was shown how valuable it is as a manure, and how extensively 
it is used in Belgium, Holland, and Germany, though comparatively little 
in this country. At the conclusion of the lecture, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Marsland with acclamation. 


Tue Lonpon Coat Dues.—Last Tuesday, a deputation of Metropolitan 
Conservative members had an interview with the lirst Lord of the Trea- 
sury at the House of Commons to suggest that, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining an opinion on the proposed new representative 
authority for London, a Bill for the continuance of the Coal and Wine 
Dues should be passed for one year from July, 1839. Mr. Smith, in reply, 
promised to communicate with his colleagues on the subject. On Lhurs- 
day, @ deputation of members of Parliament interested in the coal mining 
industry had a private interview with Mr. Smith at the House of Com- 
mons. It was urged that, independently of the great interests of the 
working classes and manufacturers in London, it was highly desirable for 
the benefit of the mining districts, that coal should be permitted to enter 
the London market free of duty; and under these circumstances the 
deputation asked the Government to oppose both the Coal and Wine Dues 
Continuance Bill and the proposal that the measure should be renewed 
for one year. Mr. Smith, in reply, referred to the interview he had had 
with the Metropolitan Conservative members on the same subject, and 
said he was happy to have had an opportunity of hearing the views of 
both sides. He would put the arguments of the present deputation before 
the Cabinet, as he had done those of the previous one, and he hoped soon 
to be able to announce the decision of the Government on the subject. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprinsuresu, Saturday. 


At the meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council on Tuesday, Mr. Smith 
Clark pursued his consistent course of opposition to the gas-works transfer, 
by carrying to a division pi enn 9 men that the previous week’s meeting 
was illegal. He was defeated by 32 votes to 3. The crushing defeats he 
has sustained over the question since it began to be discussed, would have 
taught most ys that it was futile to continue a course of antagonism ; 
but Mr. Smith Ciark is impervious to considerations of this sort. No 
matter how severe the blow, he is as eager as anyone for the fray when the 
next opportunity offers—nay, more, he frequently creates the opportunity 
himself, in order that he may have the pleasure of showing his prowess. 
So persistent has he been in this policy, that notice has been given in the 
Council of an alteration upon the Standing Orders, which would have the 
effect of nipping in the bud many of the harangues to which the coun- 
cillors have been treated by him. A very apt illustration of his method 
of keeping the subject before the Council is to be had in the notice of 
motion which Mr. Smith Clark and Mr. Brown gave, in which they pro- 
pose that the Lord Provost’s Committee should consider and devise an 
efficient method whereby the opinion of the ratepayers on the gas-works 
purchase scheme could be ascertained. The moving of this proposition 
will afford an excellent opportunity for again trotting out his répertoire of 
arguments against the transfer, and will, in turn, give the Council another 
occasion for rejecting them. Mr. Smith Clark must know that he is making 
almost no headway in the Town Council; and therefore his remgrks cannot 
be taken in any other sense than as addressed to the outside public. 

What effect Mr. Smith Clark is producing upon the ratepayers may be 
gathered from the public meeting which was held last Tuesday in Queen 
Street Hall, ‘to condemn the action of the Town Council in repeatedly 
refusing to take a plébiscite on the gas purchase scheme.” This, it should 
be observed, was not a direct condemnation of the proposal; and therefore 
there might have been people present who approved of it, although they 
considered that it should first have been submitted to the ratepayers. On 
no other ground can I account for the presence of several who were there, 
but did not speak. But, take it any way one pleases, the attendance was 
only about 200; and in a city of something like 300,000 inhabitants, 
this number can, by no stretch of the imagination, be reckoned as re- 
presentative of the community. The principal combatant at this 
meeting was Mr. George Auldjo Jamieson, C.A., who may be said to have 
fired his 100-tonner from behind the hill; his remarks having been con- 
veyed to the meeting in the form of a letter to Mr. Smith Clark—a pon- 
derous communication, which opened with an apology for absence, owing 
to the writer being in London. It was therefore impossible to cross- 
question Mr. Jamieson upon any of his statements. His first argument 
was more a piece of twaddle than anything else—a sort of controversial 
tilt over a minor point. It is only when he reaches the second 
point, on which “emphasis ought to be laid,” that he affords 
matter for reflection. Of these, that which is of most general 
application is this: That, assuming there may be a possible falling off 
in the use of gas for illuminating, and an increase in the consumption 
for other purposes, the latter might compensate for the former 
in cases where the Municipality have already acquired the gas-works, but 
could not prompt or justify the acquisition of gas-works for a community. 
There is some force in this. His next point is also of interest. In it he 
labours to show that the Edinburgh Gas Company are getting a higher 
price than their undertaking is worth, because of the good credit of the 
city ; and he ‘“ wants to know” in effect, whether the credit of the city 
should not be to its own credit rather than to that of the Gas Company. 
As I read it, his reasoning leads to this: That because the city of Edin- 
burgh is well able to pay a high x it ought to pay a small price—a 
doctrine which Mr. Jamieson will find few of his professional brethren 
willing to adopt. Resolutions condemning both the Town Council for 
refusing to take a plébiscite and the proposed purchase as extravagant 
were subsequently moved and adopted nem. con. 

I understand that application has been made on behalf of the Corpora- 
tions for leave to examine the works and the books of the Edinburgh Gas 
Company, and that there is every confidence, on the part of the Joint 
Committee, that the request will be granted. Of course, the application 
is made with a view to backing up the case for the Corporations, which is 
also the case for the Edinburgh Company, by evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. Last year on no account would the Edinburgh 
Company allow their works to be examined on behalf of the Corporations ; 
and, as is well known, this circumstance has been made much of by the 
opposition. In contrast, the Leith Company, whose works have been 
a inspected on behalf of the Corporations, are, it is expected, likely 
to refuse an application to allow several of the skilled witnesses retained 
by the Corporations to examine their property. This is only natural in 
the circumstances ; and the Corporations’ Committee are quite content 
that their application should not be granted—the application having been 
made by them apparently more as a matter of form than anything else. 

The Arbroath Gas Corporation met on Thursday night to consider the 
recommendations of a Sub-Committee that £7720 should be expended in 
introducing regenerator furnaces at the gas-works, erecting a new gas- 
holder with a main to supply the low-level consumers, providing additional 
purifiers, &c. A long discussion took place, in the course of which the 
Gas Manager (Mr. Carlow) explained that if the regenerative furnaces and 
new gasholder were adopted, the existing purifiers would be too small for 
the quantity of gas required to pass through them during the dead of 
winter, and the lutes would be too shallow for resisting the back pressure. 
At the present time he was able, with a small make of gas, to put through 
the purifiers about 3,500,000 cubic feet of gas; and in the winter when the 
rush of gas was so great, the quantity which passed the purifiers was only 
1,750,000 cubic feet, or thereabouts. In the end, it was agreed that a remit 
be made to an expert to examine the gas-works and surroundings, and to 
re —— power to suggest such other scheme as might be considered 
visable. 








(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Rothesay Town Council, gas matters 
held a prominent place. In response to a request from the Gas Committee, 
the new Manager had reported upon the condition of the street mains and 
the gas-works. The report, in the course of elaborate details, recom- 
mended that a new gasholder should be obtained, the cost of which was 
estimated at about £1800, and that the present holder, which would be 
superseded, should be used as a tar-tank. The recommendations, which 
had been unanimously approved of by the Committee, were submitted by 
the Convener for adoption by the Council. In seconding the motion, Mr. 
M'‘Millan remarked that the matter was one that would not admit of 
delay. It seems that various members of the Council were rather alarmed 
on learning that the holder accommodation was only 65,000 cubic feet ; 
while the daily consumption sometimes amounted to 110,000 feet. Two 
— members, with somewhat conservative notions, gave the proposal 

ecided opposition. One of them thought that the Committee should 








direct their attention to the large waste of gas by leakage: and he remarked 
that the gas-works might have to be removed to a less objectionable site 
besides which gas itself might soon be superseded by electricity. It was 
eventually agreed to approve of the Gas Committee’s recommendations 
Then the recommendations of the Gas and Finance Committees again 
came up—that the price of gas be reduced from 4s. 7d. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet, with a reduction of 5 per cent. on all accounts paid within 9] 
days ; also that the meter-rent must be reduced from 3s. to 1s. 6d. per annum 
Treasurer Brown, in moving the adoption of the minutes, said that, after 
the remarks that had been made at the preceding meeting of the Council 
the Joint Committees had carefully reconsidered the matter, with the result 
that they had unanimously agreed to repeat their former recommendation 
He made an interesting statistical statement, to show how Rothesay com. 
pared with other towns. In regard to the meter-rent, he remarked that 
they had found that there were 2000 meters out, of which 1500 had been 
paid for, and were the property of the consumers; the remaining 500 pay- 
ing the annual rent. The minutes were agreed to. 

On the Glasgow Stock Exchange, on Wednesday, business was done in 
the ordinary shares of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Com. 

ny, at 77s. per share, and in the preference shares at £5 per share: 
sellers in the latter case wanting an advance of 10s. per share. Business 
was done yesterday at 75s. for the ordinary shares, and for the preference 
shares £5 was again offered ; but no transactions took place. 

During the period from May, 1877, to Feb., 1888, the amount of gag 
made at the Kirkintilloch Gas-Works was 18,824,000 cubic feet, as com. 
pared with 16,626,000 cubic feet in the corresponding period of 1886-7, 

- From May 15; 1887; to Feb. 29, 1888, the quantity of gas made at 
the Port-Glasgow Corporation Gas-Works was 18,217,000 cubic feet. 

An agreement has at last been come to by the lessees of the Dawsholm 
Chemical Works with the Finance Sub-Committee of the Glasgow Cor. 
poration Gas Committee regarding the price to be paid by the former for 
the residual products made at the Dawsholm Gas-Works. The lessees 
advanced their offer from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per ton of coal carbonized ; and 
the contract at that price has been closei for a further period of twelve 
months from June 30 next. 

It has now transpired that the opposition brought to bear against the 

assing of the Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Company’s Bill was of a very 
ormidable character. The object of the Bill was to increase the water 
supply of the district by constructing a reservoir in the parish of Shotts, 
to be called the Bentfoot reservoir, and to impound the waters of the 
Forest Burn, a tributary of the Avon, and of the Brown’s Burn. The 
capital proposed was £28,000, with borrowing powers to the extent of 
£7000. 1t was mentioned in the opening statement of the promoters’ 
Counsel that the Bill was rendered necessary by the alarmingly low supply 
of water in recent years in the Roughrigg reservoir, where at one period 
last year there was only a fortnight’s supply. Since the Bill was thrown 
out by the House of Lords Committee, a circular has been issued by the 
Water Company to “consumers of water for manufacturing, trade, and 
other purposes, not domestic,” stating that the Directors, considering that 
the quantity of water in store in the reservoir on the 12th inst. was only 
305,710,000 gallons—being equal to about 32 days’ consumption less than 
on the corresponding date last year—have resolved that intimation should 
forthwith be given to all consumers of water for other than domestic use 
to the effect that the Company will not hold themselves bound after 
May 15 to continue to give supplies of water for manufacturing, trade, or 
other snch purposes as they have hitherto done, and at that date all exist- 
ing contracts shall cease, and become void, as the whole of the present 
available supply of water may be required for domestic consumption in the 
district. The Directors, however, indicate that should a large rainfall 
take place between this and Whitsunday, and should all other circum- 
stances warrant such a course, the Company will endeavotr to continue 
the supply to public works; but they point out that the terms and con- 
ditions of supply for such purposes other than domestic will be ‘ subject 
to the Company’s Acts of Parliament, bye-laws, and tables of rates.” 

A serious hitch has occurred in connection with the contract for the 
construction of the new reservoir at Craigmaddie—an important portion 
of the extension scheme of the Loch Katrine water supply for this city. 
There has been some disagreement between the contractors and the Water 
Commissioners, and the references to the arbiter having in almost all 
cases gone against them, they have stopped their operations, and paid off 
their workmen. 

There has beena little more movement in the Glasgow pig-iron market 
this week ; and the prices have taken a decidedly upward turn. The close 
yesterday for Scotch iron was 39s. 24d. per ton cash; being an advance of 
54d. per ton on the week. Scotch special brands are only in limited 
demand. 

Business continues quiet in most branches of the coal trade, though the 
coldness of the weather during the past fortnight has stimulated sales on 
household account. Prices remain practically unchanged all round. 





Bewp.tey Water Suprty.—Many of the residents of Bewdley are now 
pressing upon the Town Council the importance of losing no more time 
in considering the question of providing an efficient water supply for the 

lace; and a memorial, numerously signed, has been presented to the 

ayor, asking the Corporation to take immediate action. 

Tue THIRLMERE WATER ScHEME.—At the meeting of the Manchester 
City Council on the 14th inst., the minutes presented by the Water Com- 
mittee stated that the tender of Messrs. Morrison and Mason, amounting 
to £102,315, for contract No. 3 of the Thirlmere water scheme had been 
accepted. The Mayor (Alderman Harwood) explained by the aid of plans 
the position of the works at Thirlmere, and said they had to obtain tenders 
altogether for 95 miles. The tender they had accepted was about £15,000 
below the estimate of Mr. Hill, their Engineer; and if they could go on 
getting the work done at this percentage less than the estimate, they would 
have accomplished something very meritorious. He added that if they 
could proceed at the pace which the present position of things — 
—and scarcity of water in a large city like Manchester could not be 
allowed to continue—the Committee believed that if there were no inter 
ruption the public might rely upon having water from Thirlmere in three 
years time. The minutes were approved, 

INCREASED CAPITAL FOR THE LEEDS CoRPORATION WATER UNDERTAKING. 
—Last Thursday, Mr. T. Codrington, M. Inst. C.E., and Mr. E. P. Burd, two 
of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry into an 4p- 
plication made by the Leeds Corporation for power to raise further money; 
among other things, for the purposes of their water undertaking. The Tow2 
Clerk (Sir G. Morrison) stated that the total amount already authorized 
to be borrowed for water-works purposes was £1,570,000, of which there 
nad been expended on capital account £1,541,959; leaving abous £28, 
still to be borrowed under the existing powers. Considering the presevt 
and probable future requirements of the borough, he thought the Com- 
missioners would agree that the Corporation were entitled to apply for the 
further amount sought—viz., £200,000. In 1881 the daily consumption of 
water averaged 7,858,000 gallons, while in 1887 it was 10,896,000 gallous— 
an increase in six years of more than 3,000,000 gallons per day, % 
1,121,000,000 gallons per year. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
RPOOL, March 24, 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The occasional glimpses of milder weather 
which are being experienced seem to remove by slow degrees the cataleptic 
state of consumers ; and although the tendency of the market has still 
been downward during the present week, it cannot be denied that con- 
sumers have been somewhat more inclined to operate, even though their 
jdeas were very low, and their intention evidently for a hand-to-mouth 
pusiness. A sudden drop in the London quotations seems to reassure them 
in their hopes of very low values sap eny and without a doubt they 
will delay their purchases until the latest hour. But do they not forget 
that they may eventually have to pay dearly for a — which may appear 
sound in theory, but which has so often proved fallacious in fact? Con- 
sumers appear to be supported in their views by speculators; but they 
have more than once had good cause to regret their belief in the latter’s 
charitable intentions. It is “ mundus vult decipi ;” and it ought to be 
remembered how quickly changes do occur in this market. There were 
sellers during the week at £11 17s. 6d. to £11 15s. f.0.b. Hull and Leith ; 
and the market may be considered as closing steadily at these figures. 
Nitrate so far remains firm, in spite of an overwhelming quantity of 
arrivals—more than 80,000 tons off coast during the past fortnight ; and, of 
course, @ still further very large quantity is due to arrive in time for spring 


delivery. 
Lonpvon, March 24. 

Tar Products,—The demand has slightly improved, and prices gene- 
rally are firmer. Carbolic acid is in increasing request, and crystals have 
advanced quite 1d. per lb. during the week. There is a little slackness in 
benzols. Anthracene, on the other hand, is both scarce and dearer. 
Prices: Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 4d. per gallon ; 
50 per cent., 2s. 4d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 7d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 
1s. 3d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 1s. 1d. pergallon. Light 
oil, 4d. per gallon. Creosote, 2d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 12s. per ton. 
Carbolic acid (crude), 4s. 2d. per gallon. Carbolic crystals, 1s. 44d. per 
gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s.6d. per ton. Anthra- 
cene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 1s. 44d. per unit; “B,” 1s. 14d. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate continues weak and somewhat unsale- 
able. The weather, however, has been much against shipments and 
buying. To-day’s value may be takenas £11 15s. to £12. Prices of other 
products are : Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. 

rdegree perton. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, 

rown, £19 per ton; white, £30. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal 
ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, March 24.]} 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Prices have steadily fallen during the week, 
mainly on account of the weather, bringing with it no continental demand, 
but also from the fact that certain producers must sell at any price. Any 
purchase at a lower level is immediately made use of by the speculators 
to further depress the market; but it is a good sign to find foreign pro- 
ducers still sanguine of the future. Values may now be taken as 
£11 17s. 6d. Hull, £11 15s. Leith, £12 3s. 94. London, and £12 5s. Beckton. 

Tar Products.—There is still but little business doing in benzols—90’s 
may be purchased at 3s, 3d. to 3s. 4d., and 50/90’s at 2s. 6d. to Qs. 7d. 
Solvent naphtha is in good demand; and the inquiry for crude carbolic 
acid still continues good. Creosote is fetching good prices. Anthracene 
is still firm; and 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. may be taken as the price for “B” 
quality. “A” quality is also in request at 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d.; the former 
being offered and the latter asked. On Manchester ’Change last Tuesday, 
prices were reported a little firmer all round for tar products; but any 
hardening in benzol values is entirely mythical and speculative. 





A ProposeD REDUCTION IN THE QUALITY OF THE RamsGaTe Gas.—At the 
last monthly meeting of the Ramsgate Gas and Water Committee, Alder- 
man Green, referring to the proposed reduction in the price of gas, 
suggested that they should try to make up the loss caused by the reduction 
by supplying gas of a lower illuminating power, so that it could also be 
used for heating purposes ; but no action was taken on the proposition. 


ExtTENsIoN oF THE TRURO Gas-Works.—To meet the increasing require- 
ments of Truro, the Gas Company have, on the recommendation of 
their Engineer (Mr, J. Greenaway), resolved to increase their plant by the 
addition of new purifiers, and also to put down new sulphate plant on 
the most scientific principles. The order for these extensions has been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Manchester. 


Exursitions or Gas AppLiances.—An exhibition of gas augtionen, pro- 
moted by the Normanton Gas Company, was opened in the Wesleyan 
School, Normanton, on Tuesday, the 13th inst., and continued until the 
following Friday. The exhibitors were Messrs. C. Wilson and Sons, Leeds, 
gas cooking and heating stoves, gas-fires, baths, &c.; Messrs. J. Stott and 
Co., Oldham, gas-governors; and Messrs. S. Dixon and Son, Leeds, 
Wenham lamps, &c. In connection with the exhibition, Miss Smith, of 
the Yorkshire School of Cookery, delivered eight lectures, which were well 
attended—_—An interesting exhibition of the most modern and approved 
appliances in the way of gas-stoves, &c., for cooking and other purposes, 
was opened last Tuesday, in the Albion Assembly Rooms, North Shields, 
under the auspices of the Tynemouth Gas Company. 


_ Tut MaNaGEMENT OF THE SouTHEND Gas-Works.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Southend Gas Company last Wednesday, the Chairman (Mr. 
C.Woosnam) moved the adoption of the Directors’ report, a summary of 
which has already appeared in the Journat, and stated that they pro- 
posed to reduce the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet from June 30 
next. The report was adopted, and the proposition agreed to. Votes of 
thanks were accorded to the Directors and officers; the salary of the 
Secretary (Mr. G. J. Dobson) was increased £25 per annum; and the 
Chairman stated that they were so satisfied with the zeal and ability of 
their Engineer and Manager (Mr. F. Clark), that, much as they regretted 
losing the services of their Consulting Engineer (Mr. Alfred Penny, C.E.) 
a not deem it necessary to appoint another gentleman to that 
sition, 
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PrRoposED EXTENSION oF THE Hawortn Gas-Works.—The Haworth 
Local Board have received a communication from the Local Government 
Board, stating that they have sanctioned the borrowing of £4950 by the 
Board for the purposes of gas-works extension. The works will be com- 
menced forthwith. 

Tue Cost or Pusiic LicuTine In THE City or Lonpon.—The accounts 
of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London for the year ended 
Michaelmas, 1887, have just been issued, showing the cost of local govern- 
ment in the City for that period. Among the items is one of £13,047 6s. 8d. 
for lighting the public lamps. 

Tue WINDSOR AND Eton WaTeER-Works ARBITRATION.—The Arbitrators 
—Sir F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S., and Mr. J. Mansergh, M. Inst. C.E.—to 
whom was referred the question of the price to be paid by the Windsor 
Corporation for the Windsor and Eton Water-Works (see ante, pp. 158, 
481) having failed to agree, the matter has been decided by the Umpire, 
Dr. W. Pole, who has fixed the amount at £131,600. The award has been 
taken up by the Corporation. 

Bentuam Gas Company, Limitep.—A Company bearing this title was 
registered last week, with a capital of £2000,in 400 shares of £5 each, to 
“ manufacture, sell, and supply gas in the town of High Bentham, in the 
county of York, and to establish and work stations for generating the 
electric current for lighting purposes, and to carry on the business of a 
gas-works and electric light Company in all its branches ; and to deal with 
and render saleable coal, coke, coal tar, pitch, asphaltum, ammoniacal 
liquor, and other residual products obtained in the manufacture of gas,” 

Tue Oxtpsury Locat Boarp Gas UnpertTakinc.—The annual statement 
of uccounts for the Gas Department of the Oldbury Local Board for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1887, has just been issued by the Manager (Mr. C, 
Meiklejohn). It shows that the total amount borrowed up to that date was 
£81,222; the amount authorized to be borrowed being £81,222 7s. 10d. 
During the year there was expended £117 18s. 9d. in connection with the 
distribution plant; making the total outlay up to date £75,310 13s. 11d. 
The receipts from the sale of gas, including the public lighting, amounted 
to £7787 2s. 2d.; and the total income to £9531 3s. 7d. ; the expenditure was 
£5475 7s. 2d. ; leaving a gross profit of £4055 16s. 5d. After making allow- 
ances for repayment of instalments of loan and interest, the accounts 
show a net profit cf £176 Os. 11d. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Monry Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 546.) 
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| When 224 | pasa | nor | Yield 
| When [55 8) NAME | Paid | Closing | of, | upon- 
Issue, |Share ex |SaE | per ricee | Pall! . 
Dividend. 5-8 jshar Prices. an | invest 
| | eee 
2 | |p.c.| GAS COMPANIES, | £ 8, d. 
590,000} 10 14 Oct. | 103 |Alliance & Dublin 10p.c.. .| 10 | 19-20 +4/5 5 0 
100,000} 20 30Nov.| 10 Bahia, Limited. . . . .| 20] 23-25/.. 8 0 0 
200,000} 5 '16 Nov.! 74 Bombay, Limited. . . .| 5/ 74-8 |.. |118 9 
880,000 Stck. 15 Feb. | 114 Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |220—225 .. \3 00 
110,000; ,, o 8: Do. New. . « « «| 100 |160—165| .. |5 0 O 
220,000, 20 14 Mar.) 1 Brighton & Hove, Original + 20 | 42—44" 41011 
820,000; 20 (14 Oct. | 11} British cosceosnse ot BL oa 415 9 
278,750 10 |16 Nov.| 8 Buenos Ayres(New) Limited| 10 |18}—143 .. [5 10 4 
147,740 20 |29Feb.| 7 Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20 | 25-27 .. 5 8 8 
550,000 Stck.'14 Oct. | 134 Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |275—280+2 416 5 
130,000; » | » | 10 Do. Newdo.. . .| 100 |207—212 .. 419 0 
121,284, ,, 29Dec.| 4 Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |122--127| .. |8 10 10 
557,820, 20 15 Dec.| 12 Continental Union, Limited | 20 | 43—45 i+1 5 6 8 
242,680) 20 | ” 12 Do. New '69&’72) 14 | 28—30 (+1 512 0 
200,000 20 ed 9 Do. 7p.c. Pref..| 20 | 85-37 | .. |417 8 
75,000 Stck.|29 Sept.| 10 Crystal Palace District . .| 100 |205—215.. 418 0 
125,000, , e 7 Do. 7p.c._. .| 100 |138—143) .. |4 17 10 
50,000, ,, | ” 6 Do. 6 p. c. Pref..| 100 |124—129 .. |418 0 
234,060| 10 27 Jan.| 12 European, Limited . . ‘| 10 |244-—254; .. [414 1 
90,000 10 ” 12 Do. New. . .| 7 17—18/.. (5 0 0 
177,080 10 | ,, | 12 Do. os 6 5 |11}—124| .. 4 16 0 
5,468,350 Stck. 15 Feb. | 123 Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary| 100 |245—250) .. 418 0 
100,000 ,, o 4 Do. B, 4 p. c. max.} 100 | 97—102) .. [38 18 5 
665,000 ,, . 10 Do. C,D. & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 | 258-268) .. 316 1 
80,000; ,, e 5 Do. F,5p.c. Prf, .| 100 |125—130| .. 3 16 11 
60,000! 5, | 9s 74 Do. G,74p.c.do. .| 100 |183—188 .. 319 9 
1,300,000) ,, « 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max,| 100 |164—169 .. 4 2 10 
463,000, ,, » | 10 Do, J,10p.c. Prf..| 100 |257—262 .. |816 4 
1,061,150 ,, 15 Dec.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk.| 100 |117—123 +548 5 7 
294,850; 5, | » 44 Do. 44p.c. do. | 100 |127—132/+5 3 8 2 
650,000} » | w 6 Do. 6p.c. . .| 100 |172—177/+8 |3 7 10 
8,600,000 Stck.|16 Nov.| 10 Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |208—213 .. A 13 10 
75,000! 5 |15Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd) 5 | 5—54 -5 91 
560,000 100 | 1 Oct. | 5 Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb.) 100 eH + ($5 5 
541,920, 20 [16 Nov.| 6 Monte Video, Limited . .| 20 |204—21} 511 8 
150,000, 5 |30Nov.| 10 Oriental, Limited. .. . 5| 94—10  .. 5 0 0 
60,000; 5 |29Sept.| 7+ Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 5 74 +. (813 4 
90,000/ 10 14 Oct. | 10 San Paulo, Limited : : :| 10| 16-17 |... |517 8 
500,000 Stck. 29 Feb. | 154 South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 |310—820 +5 |4 16 10 
1,850,000, ,, | » |12 Do. B do. .| 100 |235—240 +1 5 0 0 
125,750] , | » |18 Do. C do. .| 100 |255—265| .. |118 1 
500,000, ,, (29 Dec.) 5 Do. -5 p. c. Deb. Stk..| 100 187—142) .. (310 1 
60,000! 5 (29 Feb.}| 11 | Tottenham & Zdm'ntn, Orig. 5 aman +40 
} - x div. 





| 
| WATER COMPANIES, 
717,382 Stck.|29 Dec.| 9 Chelsea, Ordinary. . . .| 2 
1,720,560 Stck.)29 Dec.| 7 (East London, Ordinary . .; 100 |200—205 +2 
700,000 50 |15 Dec.| 9 — Junction. . . . .| 50 |125—180+42 
708, Stck.|29 Feb. | 10 Pe aa 6l st a ee 
pin ou 100 |29 Dec. Hy Lambeth, 10 p.c. max. . . 100 |258—263 +6 
406,200 100 » 7h Do. T4p.c.max. . . 100 |200—205 +5 
200,000 Stck./29 Sept.) 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, . 100 |117—122 .. 
500,000 100 /27 Jan. 124 New River, New Shares. .| 100 |8837—342 +2 
1,000,000 Stck. ” 4 o. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. . 100 |120—125 .. 
742,300 Stck.|15 Dec.| 6 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max. 100 |170—175 +2 
126,500 100 a ae @ Do. 74 p.c. do. | 100 |160—170 +24 
1,155,066 Stck.)15 wes. | 10 |West Middlesex . . . «| 100 /268—273 —2 
| | 
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+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 





FIFTH YEAR. Now Ready, Demy 8vo, 347 Pages. Price 5s., or 5s. 6d. post free. 


THE COMPLETE REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE VARIOUS 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS OF GAS MANAGERS 


FOR 1887. cs, 
FORMING A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE GAS INSTITUTE, WITH WHICH IT IS UNIFORM IN SIZE, 
*,* THE VOLUMES for 1883 to 1886 ARE STILL ON SALE. 





LONDON: WALTER KING, ll, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINEs. 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL— (oe @AG7 “SZ Jay TAY =: az SCSO., 


ApprEss ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 





Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 


Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 


Pumping Engines, 

They have never sought 
to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 


duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 


are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, ani 
can be referred to. 
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TELEPHONE No. 2698. 
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The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’*S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hcur 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErriIncHAM STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 






Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin. 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres. 
ours, — 


NO OTHER MARKER CAN 
DO THIS, 























GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e, 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 





| 
OXIDE OF IRON. Ls 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state thatthe royal- 
ies possessed by them extend over an area of more | 
han 850,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and | 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 


the Gas PurrricaTION AND CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 





CANNEL COAL, &c. 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 
Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 
- og ee will be omentes on application to 
0. T. ANDREW SqQuaRE, EDINBURGH, } | 
No. 54, BERNARD Street, Ler, j SCOTLAND. | 


— . | 

ROWTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial | 

of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 

SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 

bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 

the top. Constructed to bu'n Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 

For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 

Lonpvon, E. 


(CHEMICAL Engineer or Traveller, with 
large experience in the Erection and Management 
of Gas, Tar, Ammonia, Sulphuric Acid, and other 
Chemical Works, an é the sale of the Products, is open 
to an engagement at a moderate salary. | 
Address No. 1594, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, | 
Fieet Street, E.C. Sah 


ANTED, Second-hand Purifiers, 36 to | 


64  quare feet area. 
_ Particulars to F. CoLLINGWoov, Ruy. in 


WANTED, two steady Men, as leading 
STOKERS, accustomed to Steam-Boilers, 
Engines, and Exhausters. Wages 30s. per week. Per- 
manent employment to steady men. 
Apply by letter to the Manacer, Gas-Works, Lewes. 

















WANTED, One or Two 8, 10, or 12 feet 
Second-hand PURIFIERS, in good condition. 
Will be required in May or June. 

Send price and particulars to R. B. Lonoanp, 
Harpenden, Herts. 


WANten, two Second-hand Purifiers, 
8 feet square, with or without Valves and Con- 
nections. Also a TOWER SCRUBBER, 4 or 6 feet 
aan, and about 30 feet high. Must be in good con- 
ition. 
Address Mr. Cooper, Gas-Works, Banbury, Oxon. 


WwW ANTED, a Situation as Working 
MANAGER. Thoroughly experienced in the 
Menufacture and Distribution f Gas, Layiog of Mains 
and Services, Meter Fixing, Indices, &c. Unexception- 
able testimonials. Th rough knowledge of Fitting in 
all Branches. 

Apply, stating terms, to J. R., 8, Walker Street, 
CHESTER. 








IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best quality of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS, 
AlsoSPECIALU SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawriz anv Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon.” 





ALEX WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILBANK STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PRECISION LONDON.” 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
his week’s issue. 


WANTED, by aman, at present Manager 
of a Works, a re-engagement as MANAGER of 
small Gas-Works. Is a good Mechanic. A change 
desired. 
Apply by letter to No. 1592, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 


ANTED, for a Gas-Works in Brazil, 
a Working GAS-FITTER, to act as Leading- 
Must be thoroughly competent and steady, 


Hand, 


| and willing to make himself generally useful. Wages, 


£18 per month. 

Apply, in own handwriting, stating experience and 
giving references, to H: A. B., care of Messrs, Deacon, 
154, Leadenhall Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


ANTED, as Working Manager or 
FOREMAN, a Situation in Works making 
4 Millions and upwards per annum. Good Carbonizer, 
and Practical in all branches of Fitting, Compo or Iron, 
Main and Service Laying, and all repairs of a Gas Plant. 
Now managing small Works. A change desired. Age 89. 
Total abstainer. Good testimonials. 
Address No. 1582, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet Street, E.C. 
(745: WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GrorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CorNWALL. 


OR SALE—A Morris and Cutler’s 
Patent vertical “PERFECT” CONDENSER, 
supplied by makers to condense one million cubic feet 
of Gas per day. Body 7 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 9 in., total 
height 28 ft. 6 in., ground space 9 ft. by 7 ft., and 
complete with 20-inch diameter Inlet and Outlet Bend 
Pipes, Water Inlet, Taps and Internal Pipes, Tar 
Take-Offs, &c. 

May be seen, or further particulars obtained, upon 
application to Mr. William Smith, Gas Engineer, 
Bolton, 

Offers to be addressed to Mr. Alderman Miles, Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, Bolton. 

R. G. HrxneEtt, Town Clerk, 





BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the Purchase of the 
surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, made at 
their Works during the Twelve Months or Two years 
commencing the 1st day of May next. 

Tenders for both One or Two years to be sent in not 
later than Saturday, the 7th of April, 1888, addressed to 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, 
Macclesfield, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar, &c.” 

For conditions apply to Mr. Moore, Engineer, Gas- 
Works, Macclesfield. 

W. Frepx. Taytor, Town Clerk, pro tem. 

March 12, 1888. 














IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, NeweatTe Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


SULPHURIC ACID. waa 

OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 


and colour. : 
Highest References and all particulars supplied on 











TENDERS FOR TAR AND LIQUOR. 
THE Rugby Gas Company are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR and 
LIQUOR made at their Works for either One, Two, or 
Three years, commencing the 3lst of March next. 
Tenders to be sent in, under cover, to the under- 
signed on or before Wednesday, the 4th of April. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
Particulars may be had from 
P. Sumpson, Manager. 


COAL CONTRACT, 
THE St. Ives (Hunts) Gas Company are 
desirous of receiving TENDERS for GAS 
COBBLES or NUTS (to be practically free from 
dust and pyrites), for One or Two years. The quantity 
required in One year will be 800 tons (of 21 cwt.); 
tobe delivered as required to Great Eastern Railway 
Station, St. Ives. 
The lowest or : ny tender need not be accepted. 
Witu1aM J. Best, Manager. 
Gas-Works, St. Ives, March 20, 1888. 


CORPORATION OF ILKESTON. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT ) 

HE Gas Committee of the Ilkeston 
Corporation propose holding a GAS EXHIBI- 
TION in the Town Hall, Ilkeston, from the 15th to the 
18th of May. They would be glad to receive particulars 
of any Exhibits, Models, Apparatus, or Photographs 
which Manufacturers or Engineers would lend them, 
and would show them, as far as the space at their dis- 

posal would permit, free of cost. : 
Full particulars should be sent as early as possible to 

F. C. Humpurys, Engineer and Manager. 








PURIFIERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Lancaster 
Corporation invite TENDERS for the supply of 
four new PURIFIERS, with Centre-Valve, Lifting 
Apparatus, Connections, &c., complete. . 

Drawings and specifications may be seen : t the Gas 
Works, St. George’s Quay, Lancaster. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “* Tender for Purifiers,” to 
be sent t» Mr. T. Swainson, Town Cle.k, Lancaster, 00 
or before the 16th of April next. 

©. ArmiTaGce, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Lancaste «, March 22, 1888. 


i TENDER FOR TAR. 
THE Directors of the Wirksworth Gas- 
light and Coke Company, Limited, invite 
TENDERS for their surplus TAR for One year, from 
the 1st day of April, 1888. . 

Sey on Midland Railway, filled into purchaser's 
tanks. 

Payments, cash monthly. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, endorsed 
“Tender for Tar,” will be received on or before the 
10th day of April, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Particulars may be had from 

©, 8, Jones, Manager and Secretary. 
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LEWES GAS COMPANY, 

HE Directors of the Lewes Gas Com- 
pany invite OFFERS for CAST-IRON GAS- 
HOLDER TAN K 56 feet diameter, 18 feet deep, in good 
sound condition. Purchaser to take down and remove 

at his own expense. : 
‘Any further particulars may be had by applying to 

Gzo. WILSON, Manager. 


HE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration solicit TENDERS for the purchase of 
the TAR that may be produced at their various Works 
from the 1st of June next, for One or Three years. 
Approximate quantity of Tar produced at all the 
Works, about 14,000 tons per annum; but Contractors 
may quote for all the Works, or for York Street, 
Meadow Lane, or New Wortley only, at their option. 
Forms of tender, with particulars as to delivery, 
&c., may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Gas Department, Municipal Offices, Calverley Street, 





eeds. 
Iodorsed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, will be received not later than Wed- 
nesday, the 18th of April next. 

The highest tender will not rily be accepted 


BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT. 
RESIDUAL PRODUCTS FOR SALE. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
purchase of the TAR and AMMONIACAL L'!QUOR 
roduced at their Works for a period of One, Two, or 
hree years, commencing on the Ist of July next; the 
tenders to state the price per ton for Tar, and price per 
ton for Liquor 6° Twaddel. 

Tenders to be delivered, addressed to the Chairman 
on or before the 4th of April next, endorsed “Tender 
for Tar,” &c. 

Particulars as to quantity and conditions of contract 
may be obtained on app ication to the Engineer. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any tender. 

JaMEs Jacques, Engineer end Manager. 

Millgate Works, March 23, 1888. 


GIBRALTAR GAS COMPANY. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
‘PRE Directors of the above Company 

invite TENDERS for the supply of 4000 tons of 
Screened GAS COAL, yielding about 10000 cubic 
feet of 16-candle G s per ton; also for such quantity of 
CANNEL as may be required (about 200 tons), yielding 
12,000 cubic feet of 20-candle Gas per ton. 

Tenders to include Freight, Insurance, and all other 
charges, and the Coal to be delivered, by Sailin : Vessels 
carrying from 250 to 400 tons, in Rosi. Bay, Gibraltar, 
as required. 

Tenders, endorsed “‘ Tender for Gas Coal,” to be sent 
to the undersigned so as to be received not later than 
April 21 next. 

Copies of conditions, &c,, will be forwarded on applica- 
tion. 

















RicHarD H: tues, Managing D'rector. 
Gibraltar, March 15, 1888. 


EASTBOURNE GAS COMPANY. 


TENDER FOR CANNEL COAL, 
HE Directors of the Eastbourne Gas 
Company invite TENDERS for the supply of 
850 tons of CANNEL COAL of good Gas-making 
quality, to be delivered on rail at Newhaven Wharf, 
or at the Eastbourne Railway Station, within one 
month from the acceptance of the tender. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed, with copies of recent 
Analysis, or reference where used in large quantities, 
to be sent to me not later than Friday, the 6th day of 
April next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

J. H. Campion Cores, Secretary. 

March 24, 1888. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 











TAR. 
HE Scarborough Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the surplus TAR produced at 
their Works for One, Two, or Three years, at the option 
of the Directors, from the 18th day of April next. 

The Tar ‘o Le delivered into the Contractor's tank- 
trucks at the Company’s Siding at Scarborough. Rail- 
way weight. 

Tanks for the removal of the Tar to be sent regularly, 
and in such numbers and at such times as may be 
required, 

Payment monthly. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, with whom tenders, endorsed 
“Tender for Var,” must be lodged nos later than 
Monday, the 9th day of April next. 

By order, 
Witu1aM J. Moon, Secretary and Manager. 

Scarborough, March 28, 1888. 





AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. ar 
THE Scarborough Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the purchase of the AMMONIA- 
CAL LIQUOR produced at their Works for One, Two, 
or Three years, at the option of the Directors, fr m the 
18th day of April next. 

The Liquor to be delivered into the Contractor's 
tank-trucks at the Company’s Siding at Scarborough. 
Railway weight, 

The strength to be tested by Twaddel’s hydrometer. 

The tender to state the price per ton to be paid for 
every half degree of strength, from 4° to 8°. 

be tanks for the removal of the Liquor to te sent 
oularly, in such numbers and at such times as may 

e } equired. 

Payment monthly. 
sor urther information may be obtained on applicati 

: t undersigned, to whom tenders, in accordanc: 
with this advertisement, and properly endorsed, must 


sat not later than Monday, the 9th day of April 





By order, 
5 Witt1am J. Moon, Secretary and Manager. 
carborough, March 23, 1888, 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
THE Corporation of Batley are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for REPAIRS and RE- 
SHEETING to be done at their No. 2 Gasholder. 
Form of tener, with conditions and specifications, 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “‘Gasholder Repairs,” and 
addressed, “ The Chairman of the Gas Committee, Gas- 
Works, Batley,” to be sent in not lat r than Twelve 
o’clock at noon on Monday the 9th « f April, 1888. 
The Gas Comittee do not bind thems: lves toaccept 
the lowest or any tender. 
Tos. Houeate, F.C.8., Engineer an 1 Manager. 
Gas-Works, Batley, March 21, 1888. 





SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
GAS ENGINEER. 
HE Directors of the above Company 


require the services of an experienced practical 
ENGINEER. 

Applicants must have a thorough knowledge of the 
Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of Gas, 
able to prepare Plans, and construct New Works; also 
understand the Making of Sulphuric Acid and Sulphate 
of Ammonia, and the Erection of Plant in connection 
therewith. 

The successful candidate will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the duties of the office. 

Applications (marked “ Engineer"), stating qualifica- 
tions, age, if married, salary required, to be sent not 
later than April 5, addressed to Sir Fredk. T. Mappin, 
Bart., M.P., the Chairman of the Company. 

Testimonials not to be sent in the first instance, nor 
till asked for. 

By order, 
Hansury Tuomas, General Manager. 

Gas Company’s Offices, 

Commercial Street, Sheffield, March 13, 1888. 








TO CHEMISTS. 
HE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company require a CHEMIST; one 
who has a knowledge of Gas-Works preferred. He 
will be required to make Analyses of Gas, Residuals, 
and various Products therefrom, and of all materials 
used in the Manufacture of Gas, or in connection there- 
with. The whole of his time must be devoted to the 
service of the Company. 

Applications (marked “ Chemist ’’), stating qualifica- 
tions, age, salary required, previous engagements, &c., 
to be sent in not later than April 5, addressed to Sir 
Fredk. T. Mappin, Bart., M.P., the Chairman ,of the 
Company. 

Testimonials not to be sent till asked for. 

By order, 
Hansvury Tuomas, General Manager. 

Gas Company’s Offices, 

Commercial Street, Sheffield, March 13, 1888. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


An Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 


WITH A 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, and 1886, and 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies. 

By James Jounson, Barrister-at-Law, and JoHN 
Henry Jounson, Aggoc. M. Inst. C.E,, Solicitor and 
Patent Agent, Authors of “ The Patentee’s 
Manual.” 

London: Lonem ans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP": 


LIMITED. 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 
Bonds granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 
The Bonds of the Company are ipted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 


Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., &c. 
Quotations invited. 


Apply to Ricuarp J. PavLu, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C, 


GAS COAL. 


POPE & PEARSON,L7p., 


have now the authority of several of the most 
eminent Gas Engineers of London in stating 
that their Coal yields in practical working 
over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illu- 
minating power of 16 candles; or by the 
standard burners now used by the London Gas 
Companies, an illuminating power equal to 174 
candles. 

One ton yields 12} cwt. of good coke. 

This Coal can be shipped from Hull, Goole, 
Liverpool, Morecambe, and Barrow. 

For further particulars apply to Pore anp 
Pearson, Lumrep, West Riding and Silkstone 


























Collieries, near LEEps. 





JAMES OAKES &CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
aND 


WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 

PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without plaued joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPEC CASTINGS, &o., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 

and other Companies. 

Note. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; ine away with bolts, nuts, and covers 
and rendering leakage impossible. 


D. HULETT & C0., 
55 & 56, High Holborn, London 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FiITrTinesS. 


CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS, 
GAS GLOBES, éc.; 
STREET LAMPS & POSTS; 


IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS; 
GAS COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 








PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





SCOTCH CANNEL. 





GAVIN PAUL & SONS, 


Cannel Coalmasters, 


12, West Martuanp Street, Epinsures. 


ROSEWELL BOGHEAD 


yields 13,215 Cubic Feet of 37°56 
Standard Candles. 








Analyses and Prices on Application. 





COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 
PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works, 





For particulars, éc., apply to 


J. BARTLE & CoO.,, 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


FIRE-BRICKS. ++ 
++ FIRE-CLAY. 


JAMES WHITE & CO., 


Albert Oil- Works, 


WIDNES, LANCASHIRB, 


Sole Proprietors of the Largest and Purest Beds of 
Fire-Clay in England, 











FOR GAS FURNACES our Gannister and Sinica 


FIRE-BRICKS are acknowledged to be the best and 
most durable in the market. 





GANNISTER and SILICA FIRE-CLAY guaranteed 
of the Purest and Finest Quality.! 





ANALYSIS AND REFERENCES ON APPLICATION. 
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HEBBURN MAIN GAS GOALS. 


Produce ofGasperton. .... + 10,500 feet. 
- ORE a ee 134 cwts. 
16 candles. 


Illuminating Power 
For Prices, f. 0. b. Ship or delivered, apply to 
W. RICHARDSON, 
Hebburn Colliery Offices, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE. 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 
BRETTELLS’ ESTATE 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORES, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 


TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICE, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAYS 


Sarements PRoMPTLY aND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 











UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples. 


IMUIRIFIIE/L|D| 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY:»| 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 


F, D. SANDELL, 
Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria St., 


LONDON, E.C., 


Agent for oe _ Counties South 
London. , 
































ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and —— A all a Scotch Cannels on 


CAST-IRON PIPES : 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 

















TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 
56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 








THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF AND SPRING WORKS 
SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNERS, 
RATCHET BRACES, LIF TING-JACKES, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
LONDON OFFICE : 

90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 





IMPROVED RETORT SETTING, 


W. G. WALLER & Co, 


RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 
| Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
| beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
| head eee ed System of Setting Retorts and Tay. 


pe for Building Shafts, Tanks, 
| Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas. 


Works. 


Estimates on application. 


| The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 






Ep 









Retort. 








Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial crc 1887, 


CANNEL 


A’ <N 
rt aie 
: 
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G. WALLER & Co.'s NEW 





In use at, or on order for, over 120 Works, equal to 4,320,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 
Oldest Makers of Beale Exhausters for over 300 Works and 25,600,000 cubic feet per hour. 
1,000 to 250,000 CUBIC FEET PER HOUR WITH OR WITHOUT ENGINE COMBINED. 








KEEP IN STOCK WHEW AIND SECOND HAND: 
NEW PATENT and BEALE EXHAUSTERS, with and without Engine combined, 


in sizes varying from 2,000 to 80,000 feet per hour. 


GAS-VALVES, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE RACKS, from 2 to 24 in., from 5s. 6d. per Inch. 
PATENT COMPENSATING GOVERNORS FOR STEAM THROTTLE VALVES 
TAR and LIQUOR PUMPS, 


PHCHENIX STHAM, TAR, AND LIQUOR PUMPS. 


Hydraulic Governors in three Sizes, and Throttle Valves 2in. to Gin. 
IMPROVED ACTING BYE-PASS VALVES, gin. to 18in. HYDRAULIC MAIN VALVES, gin. to 12In. 


Thomas and Somerville’s Coke-Breakers in Four Sizes. 


Phoenix Engineering Works, Park Street, 


gin. to 6in., 





Southwark, London, §&.E,, 


NEAR SOUTHWARK BRIDGE (FOUR MINUTES FROM HOLLAND STREET), AND AT 


STROUD, GLOVUCEHSTERSHIRE. 



























a, yi OM: lig Re 
On Tre gy) SEN ae 2 

TYNE “ 
CANNEL. § “ 

Vield of Gasperton. ..... 13,155 cub. it. 
Illuminating Power ...... 38°22 candles, Lrc 

Coke per ton. . sss « we w 1,301°88 lbs. 
EAST PONTOP ¥ 
Yield of Gas perton. ...+s- 10,500 cub. it : 
Illuminating Power .....-s 16°1 candles, 
ee 6 se #8 SE ww Che 70 per cent, | 
For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to | 
YOUNG, DANCE, & CO.,, | 
COAL OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE, 
Or £. FOSTER & CO.,21, John St., Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 
PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER. 
MADE WITH FOUR OR THREE BLADES. 

A 
mus 
IN THREE SIZES. inse 
with ECCENTRICS and RODS. jo 
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b | 
Un 
Tatus 
Cost | 
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Glass-House Furnace 


Bricks. 
BLAST-FURNAGE Lick BRICKS &Bi oO, 
BRICKS. INTENSE HEATS 
Best Staffordshire 


Blue Bricks. <> 


Please address ‘‘MOBBERLEY 
& PERRY. STOURBRIDGE,” as 
there are other Firms similar in 
name. 


| cece on Hand © 








Ks 


—Te) Go 


STOURBRIDGE 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR SECONDARY 





AIR SUPPLY & REGENERATOR FURNACES 
__ EXPERIENCED RETORT.SETTERS SENT TO Act PARTS OF: THE "Kincoom 





“FIRE BRICKS: GAS RETORTS- 


asrincsay VERYREgY, 
GAs WorKS 


MOBBERLEY. DoE 


“GNVH NO S¥D016 3DUVI 





BLOCKS, LUMPS, 5, AND ~— 
TILES, 
Boiler Seatings, 

and Flue Covers Tar 
Best Glass-House Gas 

: saute 2 then 
Pot & Crucible Clay. ira 
a oe Com 
Please address ‘ MOBBERLEY rea] 

& PERRY, STOURBRIDGE,” % to b 
there are other Firms similar i) King 
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THE LESSON OF DRIGHLINGTON. 
Tae recent experience of the Drighlington and Gildersome 
as Company in connection with their Bill for protecting 
themselves against what they reasonably enough regarded as 
Piracy, deserves the earnest attention of all statutory Gas 
ompanies, as it constitutes a startling commentary upon the 
teal value of that « monopoly” which is pepularly supposed 
to be the fundamental basis of gas supply in the United 
ingdom. Students of gas law and practice know perfectly 
Well that statutory Gas Companies have no monopoly in law, 


and can only defend themselves against competition by a 
roundabout process, which, if it is usually effective in the 
long run, is singularly disconnected with the specific powers 
enjoyed by a Company under their Special Act. A tyro in 
such matters, having been told that the principle of the law 
and practice of gas supply in the United Kingdom is to con- 
fine the supply of a district to one undertaking, might be 
pardoned for expressing astonishment upon finding nothing 
in the law relating to the undertaking to bear out such an 
idea. A Gas Company’s special organic statute defines the 
geographical limits within which the undertaking is to carry 
on business; but it does not say that no other Company or 
Corporation shall supply gas within the same locality. Any- 
body is at liberty to acquire land and construct gas-works, 
at his own risk, in the same district ; and the only considera- 
tion that restrains speculators from doing so more frequently 
is the hopelessness, in most cases, of profitably competing 
with an established concern, and the hazard of laying mains 
under fear of indictment for nuisance and obstruction of the 
highway. All this is perfectly understood ; but we are greatly 
mistaken if most people who thought they knew something 
of the law of gas supply did not entertain the belief that 
a statutory Gas Company enjoyed a firmer hold upon their 
district than appears to have been the opinion of the House 
of Lords Committee who investigated the case of the Drigh- 
lington Gas Company. 

We have already briefly mentioned the fact of the rejection 
of the Drighlington Bill; but we desire now to discuss the 
subject more fully. The circumstances of the Company 
being peculiar, their Bill was of a special character. The 
district assigned to the Company by their Act of 1865 is a 
large and straggling one, covering a tract of mining country 
between Bradford and Leeds, and bounded by the gas dis- 
tricts of these two Corporations. The Act of 1865 provided 
that, by reason of the scattered population of the district 
(which at that time necessitated an average length of 
24 yards of main and 22 yards of service-pipe to every 
building), and the excessive cost for leakage and repairs in 
connection with the distributing plant, due to the constant 
subsidence of the soil in consequence of the working of 
the coal mines underlying the roads, the Company might 
charge a maximum price of 5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet 
for their gas. Actually the Company are charging from 
8s. to 8s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, and are well equipped 
for doing a good and increasing business. Their next-door 
neighbours, the Bradford Corporation, having a very much 
larger business and a more profitable district, are enabled to 
supply gas at an average reduction of 10d. per 1000 cubic 
feet upon the Drighlington price ; and, unfortunately for the 
smaller concern, a consumer has been found who, by reason 
of the geographical position of his premises on the borders 
of the two districts, is legally enabled to demand from Brad- 
ford a supply of gas which he afterwards retails in the other 
district at a profit. There being no legal remedy for this 
species of piracy, the Drighlington Company framed a Bill, 
the chief operating clause in which was as follows :—‘ From 
‘“‘ and after the passing of this Act, no corporation, company, 
‘“‘ or person authorized to supply gas under any Act of Par- 
‘* liament or Provisional Order shall, without the authority 
‘‘ of Parliament, directly or indirectly supply or continue to 
‘“‘ supply gas to any body or person for distribution or resale 
‘‘ within the Company’s area of supply, or with the know- 
“ledge that such gas is intended to be so distributed or 
“resold; and if at any time after the passing of this Act it 
‘‘ shall be brought to the knowledge of any such corporation, 
“ company, or person as aforesaid that any gas so supplied 
“by them to any body or person is being distributed or 
‘* resold within the Company’s area of supply, such corpora- 
‘‘ tion, company, or person shall forthwith discontinue the 
“ supply of gas to such body or person until such distribution 
“ or resale is abandoned.” 

On the face of it, this clause, though doubtless stringent, 
does not go beyond what nine people out of ten would regard 
as fair between the Drighlington Company and the Bradford 
Corporation. It was supported by powerful evidence, which 
went to show that the bulk of the gas consumers in the 
Drighlington district are actually suffering from the unau- 
thorized action of Mr. Matthew Hillas in retailing the Brad- 
ford gas to a picked selection of the most profitable con- 
sumers. Investors have confided their money to the Drigh- 
lington Company upon the faith of its being an undertaking 
duly protected by statute; and yet the action of one consumer 
is jeopardizing the whole concern. It is impossible to 





imagine a stronger case for the interposition of Parliament 
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to correct a manifest wrong, yet Parliament, as represented 
by the House of Lords Committee, refuses to move in the 
desired direction. For at least another year, or until another 
Bill can be submitted to Parliament with better results, Mr. 
Matthew Hillas will be at liberty to buy gas of the Bradford 

Corporation, and retail it in the Drighlington district, under 

the nose of the baffled statutory gas providers of the locality. 

It looks precisely as though the House of Lords Committee 

meant to show that an Act of Parliament regulating a gas 

undertaking is only intended for settling and legalizing the 

internal relations between the Company and their consumers, 

and is not of any extrinsic force. It is as though a Gas 

Company are to be considered as exercising their business in 

a district only at their own peril, and until somebody else 

can serve the consumers more cheaply. If this is so, then 

Gas Companies ought, jin all fairness, to be permitted to 

establish sinking funds for the protection of their share- 

holders and creditors. 

We do not hesitate to say that the actual state of affairs in 
respect of the Drighlington Company is one that will attract 
sympathy for them, and a corresponding measure of dis- 
favour for the Bradford Corporation. As for Mr. Matthew 
Hillas, he is, of course, a speculator for gain ; and while no 
business man will blame him for taking advantage of a 
peculiar geographical position to turn a penny for himself, 
nobody will pity him if his little enterprise should come to a 
sudden termination by a cessation of the supply, leaving him 
with a dead loss in the shape of distributing plant. It is diffi- 
cult to see how Parliament could pass a law for Drighlington 
which is not law for anywhere else, or how the proceedings 
of Bradford could be satisfactorily regulated by a Drighling- 
ton statute. At the same time one is tempted to inquire 
whether the Bradford Corporation are not morally guilty of 
aiding and abetting an act like piracy, in affording to Mr. 
Hillas a supply of gas which they know is meant for resale. 
If they are willing to maintain that there is no moral con- 
sideration in the affair, and that they are prepared to sell 
gas in bulk to any border proprietur who wishes to go into 
the speculation of retailing it, well and good. Somebody 
else may then put up a shanty beside Mr. Hillas’s mill, and 
compete with this magnate upon his own ground; and all the 
outlying boundaries of the Bradford gas district may swarm 
with Hillases. Are the Bradford Corporation prepared for 
this? It would not be illegal ; but is this the principle upon 
which they are prepared to do business? If so, it is as well 
that the fact should be admitted. 

The unfairness of this style of business, from the” stand- 
point of the outlying Gas Companies, is easily understood. 
They will say that if the cheaper gas which is sold in their 
limits, to their detriment, were not cheapened by the extra 
profit resulting from the dense central consumption which 
they do not enjoy, it could not interfere with them in the 
matter of price. Mr. Hillas gets cheap gas, because it is 
cheapened, not by him, but by the mass of Bradford con- 
sumers. If it were made on the spot, it would not be cheaper 
than Drighlington gas. Upon this principle, we may expect 
to see differential prices for gas, according to distance from 
the centre of production, argued for in the interest of outlying 
Gas Companies. Unfortunately for these latter, there must 
almost always be a more or less sharp line of demarcation, 
where they must compare unfavourably with their lower- 
priced neighbours. Frequently this line passes along the 
middle of a road, so that the price of gas on one side of the 
highway is 6d. or 8d. per 1000 cubic feet more than on the 
other. A boundary of this kind should always be avoided, if 
possible, as it was in the districting of London, because the 
comparison is more than usually ‘‘ odious” when it comes so 
close. Finally, as a last word in the Drighlington case, we 
confess that we should like to see the Bradford gas supply to 
Mr. Hillas cut down to a pipe ample for the service of his 
mill, and no more. He could then bring an action against 
the Corporation for an increased supply, and we should have 
the interesting spectacle of the battle fought out upon a fresh 
ground. 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


Tue report and accounts of the Commercial Gas Company for 
the half year ended Dec. 81 last appear in another column. 
The ordinary general meeting is called for Friday next, in 
accordance with the Company’s Act of Parliament. The 
revenue account shows a net profit for the half year of 
£46,232, out of which the Directors recommend dividends 
after the rates of 184 and 104 per cent. upon the original and 
new stock respectively. There is thus no change in the rates 





of dividend ; but the profit balance shows a decided increage 
upon the £39,955 returned for the corresponding period of 
1886. From the revenue account there appears to have been 
a satisfactory increase, of rather more than 8 per cent., in 
the gas rental. Seeing what is so frequently reported con. 
cerning the depression of trade in the East-end, this 
testimony to the elasticity of gas consumption in the Com. 
mercial district is particularly gratifying, for more reasons 
than one. Coke has not returned so much; but there ig q 
slight improvement in tar and ammonia, which brings up 
the total revenue from residuals to nearly the figure of last 
year. On the other side, coals have cost less; and there are 
diminutions in the other items of the account for gas mann. 
facture, which brings the total under this head down 
from £87,945 to £84,924. Distribution also shows rather 
less; and altogether the sum of working expenses has 
been brought down from £107,657 to £104,493, The 
weight of coals carbonized has risen from 92,836 tongs 
to 938,686 tons; and the proportion of cannel hag 
also risen. There is not much else to notice in these 
accounts. The Company run their capital account very 
close, having spent only £4045 on new works, &c., during the 
half year ; but they have overdrawn it to the extent of £4826, 
As we have already remarked, the really interesting feature 
of these accounts is the evidence that they afford that trade 
in the East-end of London is by no means in the desperate 
condition represented in various popular prints. Social. 
science enthusiasts have not yet appreciated the value of a 
Gas Company’s accounts as an index of the commercial state 
of the district to which they apply ; but we hold this class of 
data to be very reliable so far as they go. The East-end of 
London is, to all intents and purposes, a manufacturing 
town isolated from the rest of the Metropolis by barriers as 
strong as they are intangible. So many strange tales are 
told of the conditions of industrial life obtaining in this popu- 
lous region, that it is with a distinct feeling of relief that one 
receives trustworthy evidence, in the statutory returns of the 
East-end Gas Company, that the Company itself, and there- 
fore the contributors to its revenue, is in as prosperous and 
lively a state as it has ever been. 
GAS COMPANIES AND THEIR PRIVILEGES, AND THE 
DISABILITIES OF ELECTRICIANS. 

Tue Bill of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres for the 
amendment of the Electric Lighting Act proceeds upon the 
lines of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, as the general 
statements of its objects, already published in the Journat, 
will have made clear. This is not the first attempt on the 
part of individual legislators, interested in electric lighting 
as a business, to obtain what they appear to regard as the 
enviable privileges of statutory Gas Companies. If example 
goes for anything, this compliment of electricians to gas 
legislation ought to have great weight with the limited 
Companies who yet persist in supplying gas without statutory 
protection. It should persuade them to take advantage of 
their opportunity while it remains open to them ; for it is 
certain that if the law were altered, great and bitter lamenta- 
tion would go up from the Gas Companies outside the pale. 
We have always entertained the opinion that if the principles 
of the Electric Lighting Act had proved favourable to the 
creation of electric lighting undertakings, the precedent 
might have been pleaded as a warranty for a radical change 
in the law of gassupply. Electric lighting undertakings have 
not been started under the Act. But this is less the fault 
of the Act than ot electric lighting itself, as a system; 
although, of course, this is the very last thing that elec- 
tricians can be brought to confess. If the system had been 
better suited to serve as the foundation of a paying business, 
the Electric Lighting Act would not have prevented it. The 
reason for mentioning the subject of the Earl of Crawford’s 
proposed alteration of electric lighting law here, however, 18 
to lay stress upon the lesson of this renewed attempt on the 
part of the electricians for whom his Lordship acts as mouth- 
piece in the House of Lords, in so far as it is applicable to 
Gas Companies still without the pale of the law relating to 
the industry. Suppose for an instant that an Act were to 
be passed in the next session of Parliament at the instigation 
of some legislator like the Earl of Crawford or Lord Thurlow, 
who might be so interested in electric lighting as to attack 
the interest of gas supply. Suppose that a movement for 
altering gas law were successfully started upon the plea that 
what Parliament will not grant to electric lighting undertakers 
should not be continued to Gas Companies. Of course, it 8 
altogether inconceivable that Parliament would listen to any- 








thing of the sort in respect of those Companies who are already 
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in possession of statutory rights; but is it impossible that 
the creation of new rights of gas supply after the old model 
should be stopped by the amendment of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act in the sense of the purchase clauses of the Electric 
Lighting Act? There would be great uproar at any such pro- 
posal; but if it were carried into effect to the damage of 
existing concerns—nobody need trouble himself about the 
fortunes of non-existent ones—these would only have them- 
selves to thank for anything detrimental in such an event. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE GAS COMPANIES ON THE 
LONDON COAL DUES. 


Ir is satisfactory to be able to record that just before the 
House of Commons rose for the Easter recess the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) announced that the 
Government did not intend to support the Bill for the con- 
tinuance of the London Coal and Wine Dues. Thus, unless 
yomething very remarkable happens to favour the Metro- 
politan Local Authorities, it may be confidently assumed that 
their desperate exertions to secure the prolongation of this 
impost, if only for one year, will fail. Without Government 
support, something little less than a miracle will be required 
for ensuring the passing of the Continuance Bill. At 
the same time, it would be foolish to halloo before we are 
quite out of the wood. The Metropolitan Authorities are 
so desperately committed to obtain the extension of this 
source of revenue—its abolition would so seriously affect their 
whole scheme of finance—that they will almost as readily 
believe the operation of the law of gravitation to be capable 
of suspension as that they are likely to lose this money. The 
utmost consolation that we can wish them in the circum- 
stances is that they may be able to reflect that they always 
made the best use of the money in the interest of the public, 
when they had it to spend; and that if every penny had been 
expressly voted by the ratepayers, it would have been as 
freely forthcoming for the purposes to which it was applied. 
If this can be said, not as an after-dinner flourish at the 
Mansion House, but soberly and truthfully, it will be the best 
excuse for the action of the Legislature in continuing the 
dues so long as it has done into an age that, from painful 
experience, mistrusts these adventitious subsidies to spending 
departments of government. While upon this subject, we 
may be permitted to call attention to the suggestion con- 
tained in Mr. G. Livesey’s letter last week, and credited there 
to Mr. H. E. Jones, of the Commercial Gas Company—that 
Gas Companies in the Metropolitan area who will benefit from 
the abolition of the Coal Duty should give the advantage to 
the public, and not divide any additional dividend in respect, 
of it, seeing that this relief was not contemplated when their ~ 
initial prices were fixed by Parliament. This action would be 
the best answer to the oft-repeated assertion of the Corpora- 
tion and the Metropolitan Board spokesmen that all the benefit, 
in the event of a discontinuance of the dues, would go into 
the pockets of gas shareholders. The assurance already given 
is good for the districts served by the South Metropolitan and 
Commercial Companies ; but what of the Chartered? If the 
latter Company give in their adhesion to this programme, it 
would constitute a splendid proof, worthy to be cited at a 
future time if necessary, that Gas Companies can be depended 
upon for a liberal interpretation of their engagements to the 
public and their obligations to Parliament. 







































































Soctety or EnGineers.—At the meeting of this Society to be 
held on Monday next, Mr. W. Santo Crimp, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
will read a paper descriptive of the Wimbledon Main Drainage and 
Sewage Disposal Works. 

PRESENTATION To Mr. J. G. Newsraainc.—Previous to his de- 
parture for Paré, Mr. J. G. Newbigging was presented by the 
officials and workmen of the Bloom Street Gas-Works, Salford (of 
which works he was Station Manager), with a handsome writing- 
desk, and an illuminated address. 

BrownnILis’s AUTOMATIC PREPAYMENT Gas-METER.—We under- 
stand that Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co. have made arrangements 
with Mr. R. W. Brownhills, of Birmingham, for the manufacture 
of the automatic prepayment gas-meter devised and patented by 

um, and exhibited at the recent meeting of the Midland Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers (see ante, p- 424). 
_ Gas Licurine anp Dust.—Alluding to the article on this subject 
in the Journat for the 13th ult., p. 463, an esteemed correspondent 
Writes; You might note that partially burnt gas will blacken the 
ceiling—by using what are commonly called smoky burners; by 
turning a gas-burner down until the light flickers ; and by turning 
bok gar fall on when lighting up and then applying the light, in- 
of putting the taper, or match, to the burner, turning the gas 
on very slowly until lighted, and then turning up to the proper 
height. These are some of the causes of blackened ceilings.” 
































Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue ‘“ Annual Summary ” just issued by the Registrar-General 
shows that the London death-rate was lower in 1887 than in 
any previous year. That this is not due to a merely transi- 
tory cause is shown by the circumstance that the last three 
years have witnessed a continual decline in the rate of mortality 
in the Metropolis. The health conditions of London cannot, 
therefore, be otherwise than generally good; although it is 
easy to raise an ideal standard pointing to something imprac- 
ticably better. If the water supply were unwholesome, the 
mortality could not be thus diminishing—falling not from a 
high point but from a low one. The deaths from all the chief 
zymotic diseases put together show a net balance of 1255 lives 
saved in the year, as compared with the average of the pre- 
ceding ten years. Turning to Dr. Frankland’s report on the 
Metropolitan Water Supply, we find it stated that the water 
from the Thames contained a smaller amount of organic matter 
during the past year than in any previous year since the Doctor 
commenced his determinations—now 20 years ago. A similar 
result occurs in the case of the water supplied by the New 
River and East London Companies. The water obtained from 
the deep wells of the Kent Company maintains its purity, and 
shows still greater freedom from organic elements than the 
water derived from the Thames and the Lea. But the 
water drawn from the Tottenham well is not quite equal in 
point of purity to that supplied from the New River. The 
organic elements in the Grand Junction water have a very 
low minimum, and the average falls below that of any other 
Thames water; being equal to the average exhibited by the 
East London supply. Dr. Frankland speaks of ‘‘ the altered 
“composition of the Tottenham water;” this deep-well 
supply frequently containing ‘“‘a very considerable proportion 
“of nitric oxygen,” whereas until the year before last that 
ingredient was almost invariably absent. The cause should 
be ascertained and declared, as the same process may be 
coming to pass elsewhere. There appears to be some reason 
to suspect degeneracy in the deep well within the Bank of 
England, which enters 100 feet into the chalk, after passing 
through 230 feet of overlying beds. Speaking of the quality 
of the water supplied to London from the Thames and the 
Lea, Dr. Frankland admits that the quantity of organic 
matter contained in it ‘‘is generally quite insignificant ;” but 
he contends that this slight admixture ‘“‘ may be of the most 
‘* objectionable character on account of its origin.” The old 
argument is used as to the possibility of zymotic poisons some- 
times mingling with the water. But it is acknowledged that 
the chance of such substances reaching the consumer 
is greatly reduced by the filtration to which the water 
is subjected by the Companies, and by the great care 
exercised in excluding flood waters from the reservoirs. On 
no occasion during the past year was the river supply found 
‘“‘ very turbid,”’ or even simply “‘ turbid.” Certainly, in one 
instance the Southwark water was found “slightly tur- 
‘‘bid;” and the same happened with the Grand Junction. 
On the other hand, two samples of the Tottenham supply were 
‘turbid,’ and one other slightly so. Dr. Frankland speaks 
of the ‘almost uniform” freedom from turbidity on the part 
of the river supply as eminently satisfactory; pointing to 
‘the great care and efficiency with which the water is treated 
‘“‘by the Companies previous to delivery.” Another fact to 
which allusion is made, consists in the abundant service of 
water given to the Metropolis during the past year, while 
many large towns were obliged to stint their supply in order 
to avert an actual water famiue. If only the provincial water 
supplies were tested and criticized as strictly as the London 

water, the inhabitants of the Metropolis would be more 

readily induced to render justice to the Companies who pro- 

vide them with their present abundant and excellent supply. 

Dr. Frankland’s report, coupled with the vital statistics of the 

Registrar-General, sufficiently proves that, whatever may be 

the risk supposed to beset the drinking water furnished 

to London by the Companies, the supply so given is actually 

good as well as plentiful, ministering largely to the health and 

comfort of an unequalled and ever-increasing population. 

The working of wheels within wheels is curiously illus- 
trated by the action of Cooke and others v. Edwards, recently 
tried atthe Assizes at Bristol, and reported in the Journan 
to-day. It was, in effect, a chapter, and a very interesting 
one, in the history of the Bristol Water Bill of last year. 
The plaintiffs were a firm of Solicitors; and the defendant 
was Sir George William Edwards, formerly Mayor of Bristol. 
It will be remembered that when the Great Western Railway 
Company made the Severn Tunnel, there was a much talked- 
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of discovery. A spring of fresh water was found; and a 
scheme was promptly launched for utilizing this supply in 
competition with that provided by the Bristol Water-Works 
Company. Messrs. Cooke, the Solicitors, took the usual 
steps to introduce a Bill in Parliament ; and, it was said, in so 
doing, acted upon the instructions of Sir George Edwards. 
According to the plaintiffs’ evidence, Mr. Cooke and Sir 
George, who was then Mayor of the City, had many inter- 
views; and, of course, there was much discussion of ways 
and means. The expense of fighting the Bill in both Houses 
was estimated at £8000, or for a contest in one House only, 
£5000; and the plaintiffs’ version was that the Mayor agreed 
to risk £1000 in keeping the Billalive to the end of January, 
1887. Subsequently public meetings were called, and many 
circulars issued. But alas! the pecuniary harvest was 
scanty. All the reapers could gather in was the sum of 
£170 up to the 21st of February, 1887. Truly not much of 
a contribution towards an estimated grand total of £8000! 
But the Bill went on—strongly supported as will be remem- 
bered by a petition on the part of the Bristol Corpora- 
tion. House fees were paid, and expenses incurred, until 
Messrs. Cooke’s bill of costs (including their disbursements) 
amounted to the substantial sum of £4000 and upwards. 
Then came the inevitable question—always of a “ burning” 
character—Who was to pay the piper? The plaintiffs alleged 
that this painful duty devolved on Sir George Edwards. 
But Sir George at once repudiated the suggestion ; and even 
disputed an alleged primary liability to the extent of £1000, 
to which sum, Mr. Cooke, when in the witness-box, was 
willing to reduce his demand. The main question, though 
of a disagreeable character, was, as Mr. Justice Field put it, 
as simple a one as could be presented to the jury—namely, 
What was the bargain between the parties? In the end the 
jury found a verdict for the defendant, and Messrs. Cooke 
are left in the most unhappy position of having a large bill 
of costs for which no one appears to be liable. About the 
merits of the case we express no opinion, either one way 
or the other; but the action certainly helps to throw some 
light on the system of Private Bill Legislation, and at the 
same time illustrates the incidental perils of promoters. 

But while, with respect to the Bristol Consumers’ Water 
Bill, nobody, except the Solicitors, has greatly suffered in 
pocket from its promotion, the shareholders of the Bristol 
Water Company have had to pay a big bill for their victory. 
From this and other causes, the accounts presented at the 
recent meeting of the proprietors were not quite so satis- 
factory as in years gone by. The Chairman, however, 
cheered the spirits of his fellow-shareholders by reviewing 
the history of the undertaking during the past 28 years—for 
the purpose of showing that, in spite of this year’s reduced 
dividend, the property is sound, valuable, and progressive. 
Doubtless, this is true; but nevertheless, the Bristol, in 
common with all the Water Companies, must be prepared to 
face troublous times. The edict has gone forth that they are 
not to be allowed to pursue their way in peace and quietness. 
Leaving out of consideration, for the moment, the possible 
effects of the new Local Government Bill, it is certain that 
Municipal Authorities will be eagerly on the watch to take 
Provincial Companies at a disadvantage. It may be said that 
the story of Stockton and Middlesbrough belongs to ancient 
history ; but, at any rate, the record of the Sheffield Con- 
troversy, and the famous pronouncement as regards ‘ public 
‘policy,’ will not be allowed to sink into oblivion. It may 
be that the Bristol Company will have the place of honour 
in the forefront of the battle. Assuredly the Corporation 
of this city, indirectly vanquished last year, would jump at 
the opportunity of turning the tables, and in the mean- 
time must be regarded as the Company’s most potent 
foe. The West Gloucestershire Company, who wanted to 
poach on the Bristol preserves, have been driven back. The 
Water Consumers’ Association have been, at least for a time, 
disabled ; but the Corporation remain, and are at the present 
moment opposing the Bill by which the Company are 
seeking to increase their powers, extend their area of supply, 
and raise additional capital. Arrayed in opposition are other 
powerful interests. The Duke of Cleveland, the Great 
Western Railway Company, and the Somerset Commissioners 
of Sewers (to say nothing of less formidable forces), all swell 
the ranks of the enemy. And yet, as Mr. Pope suggested in 
his opening statement to the Select Committee, it may be 
that a good deal of this resistance is due to misapprehension 
of the main object of the Bill, and a determination to defeat 
what is unreasonably regarded as an aggressive step on the 
part of a public Company. 


Gssans, Commentaries, and Redielos, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 
(For Stock anp SHARE List, see p. 610.) 
THE past week has not been such a light one as the week before 
Easter generally is; though Jewish holidays in the middle of jt 
and Christian at the end, make short work of it. The tone has 
been generally favourable; and prices of most descriptions (except 
American Rails, which seem to be undergoing some degree of 
artificial depression) were good—aided by the absence of political 
disquietude abroad and by the continued reinvestment of mone 
resulting from the sale of Government stocks by dissentients from 
the conversion scheme. Money has been in good temporary de. 
mand. The Gas market has been quiet, and hardly any stocks 
except Gaslight ‘‘ A”’ and Imperial Continental have been dealt in, 
The former remains unchanged ; ;but the latter has advanced its 
buying price 1. The rise in price we looked for has reached South 
Metropolitans; the “‘A” having improved 24, and the “B” 9, 
Other issues in which there have |been transactions show general 
firmness. The Commercial Company will hold their meeting on 
Friday, and declare the same rates of dividend as before. The 
accounts to Dec. 31, 1887, show a considerable improvement upon 
those of recent half years; and the Directors may, therefore, look 
forward to a pleasurable réwnion with the proprietors. Alliance 
and Dublin met last Saturday, and declared dividends at the old 
rates. Water stocks have been very quiet indeed, and exhibit 
but little change. New River new and Lambeth debenture are 
each 1 better; but East London has receded 2. At the opening 
of the Stock Exchange on Monday, the markets ruled firm; 
and they rather improved with the day. In Gas, Imperial Con. 
tinental did most business, closing steady. Gaslight ‘‘A” was 
done at 249, both for money and the account. All quotations re- 
mained unchanged. ‘Water stocks were also unchanged, with very 
little business marked. General firmness was the rule on Tuesday. 
Gas was extremely inactive, except for a few transactions in Gas- 
light “A.” Water was almost untouched ; but New River rose 1, 
and East London relapsed 2. Wednesday’s markets were as 
good as on the previous day. Gas was even rather quieter, if any- 
thing. There were two or three deals in Imperial Continental ; 
but very little else was touched. There was a shade more doing 
in Water. Lambeth debenture on ew div. adjustment showed an 
improvement of 2 on the buying price. Thursday’s tone was 
good, and the markets were pretty active, considering the season. 
The Gas department, however, was almost neglected; and the 
Water department quite so. In the former, South Metropolitan 
‘““A” advanced 24; the “B,” 2; and Imperial Continental, }. 
Nothing moved in Water. Saturday’s business was naturally 
very restricted; but prices were good, especially for Bombay and 
Oriental. All quotations in Gas and Water remained unchanged. 
Erratwm.—In the last line of last week’s article, for ‘‘ collapsed” 
read ‘‘ relapsed.’’ 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE AFFAIR6 OF THE MAXIM-WESTON COMPANY—THE PARIS-SCOTT TRANS 
YORMER SYSTEM—THE EXETER ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY—UNDEB- 
GROUND AND OVERHEAD WIRES FOR ARC LIGHTS. 

Tue annual general meeting of the Maxim-Weston Electric Com- 

pany was held last week, under the presidency of the Chairman, 

Mr. Hugh Watt, M.P. This is the Company that has been s0 

heartily abused by. the ‘‘ Brush” partizans for trying to ‘‘ have 4 

finger in the pie”’ which the Brush people and their friends on the 

City Commission of Sewers recently concocted. Very unpleasant 

things have been said respecting the difficulties in which the 

Maxim- Weston Company are supposed to be plunged, and it must 

be confessed that the Chairman's remarks at the meeting and the 

character of the subsequent proceedings lend a good deal of colour 
to these criticisms. He admitted that, when the present Directors 
took office, the Company were apparently on the eve of liquida- 
tion; and it subsequently transpired that the shareholders think 
the description still applicable to the concern. The Directors have 
managed to pay two dividends, and meant to pay another for last 
year; but they have thought better of it, and have Fae the 
profit balance to the credit of a suspense account. At the meeting 
the whole statement of accounts was denounced as a farce; and 
ultimately a Shareholders’ Committee was appointed to confer 
with the Directors respecting the affairs of the Company—the 
meeting being adjourned for four weeks to receive their report. 

All this does not look well for the prospects of electric lighting 2 

the City. 

Some inquiry has been made respecting the Paris-Scott system 
of electrical distribution by transformers. We are not aware that 
this system is actually in use anywhere upon a large scale ; but it 
has been well spoken of in the Electrical Review. It is a meth 
of transforming high-potential currents into low-potential currents 
suitable for admission into houses for the service of incandescett 
lamps. What its economy may be .we cannot say; but it # 
recommended on the score that it can be combined with accumt 
lators, and thus rendered more secure from accidental interruption 
of service. On the other hand, it is dependent upon the use of § 
F moving piece of mechanism; whereas the transformers used with 
alternating currents are fixed pieces of wire. This is naturally felt 
to be an objection, even without taking into account the additio 
first cost. Time will show, however, how much weight is to 
attached to these respective advantages and disadvantages. 

‘‘ Inspired by the seeming success at Taunton,” as the Electrical 

















































Review puts it, some rash persons have formed an electric light 
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company for Exeter—one of the last of English cities, it might 
have been thought by any one who knows it, in which a venture 
of this kind would have any chance of success. The electric light- 
ing company of Taunton have managed to show a dividend, ap- 

ently by the simple process of not paying any salaries to their 
oficers—for the meagre allowance of £98 18s. 4d. appearing in 
the balance-sheet scarcely deserves mentioning where there are 
Consulting Electrical Engineers, an Electrician, an assistant 
Electrician-in-Charge, and a Secretary, to say nothing about the 
Managing Director, to share it amongst them. The manage- 
ment have been challenged to explain these figures; but have 
hitherto preserved a discreet silence. It is a peculiar circumstance 
that the water power of the River Exe, at Trew’s Weir, to the 
extent of 100 effective horse power, has been secured as the me- 
chanical basis of the Company’s operations. Those who know 
the district are aware that the proprietors of this water-right have 
been desperately anxious to part with it for more than one project. 
Ourelectrical contemporary is hopeful of the future of this scheme, 
and lays special stress on the probability of its being an “‘ honest, 
straightforward endeavour to make electric lighting pay.” Let us 
hope so, especially as there has been little enough of this kind of 
endeavour among electric lighting speculators hitherto. At the 
same time, the circumstances attending the start are not so abso- 
lutely devoid of illusion as might be wished. For ourselves, we do 
not think the speculation has the remotest chance of success, 

The American electrical press is agitated periodically by the 
question of putting electrical conductors underground. The very 
existence of arc light installations, and even of transformer instal- 
lations, depends upon the wires being carried overhead. Under- 
ground conductors are not only enormously more costly, but are a 
source of trouble from leakage. It appears likely, however, that 
much of the American difficulty in this respect is due to the pro- 
pensity to do things in a hurry, and the employment of cheap 
and makeshift insulation. It is declared that if the electric light 
companies will only pay for well-insulated cables, such as the best 
English firms make, they may place their conductors where they 
please. By the way, it is to be observed that there are two or 
three electric lighting speculators in London who run their 
cables over streets and housetops to distant subscribers. It had 
been prophesied that there would be trouble with these wires during 
the winter from snow-storms; but now somebody has actually 
written to the press to claim that this fear should be regarded as 
groundless, because the winter has practically passed without any’ 
mishap of the kind. The true force of this argument appears 
when it is remembered that London has throughout the winter 
been singularly exempt from snow of any depth, although the 
country round has been more than ever buried in heavy drifts. 
We are bidden to look upon this as the ordinary condition of 
affairs, and the other (of a more equal distribution of snow) as 
exceptional! It may be well for electricians to comfort them- 
selves with this thought; but most of them who indulge in over- 
head wires, carrying strong currents, must know that they are 
dwelling in a Fool’s Paradise, and that the first coroner’s inquest 
necessitated by their experiment will be the signal for a peremptory 
order to discontinue the hazardous practice. % 





_ Tae Summer Instructions of the Metropolitan Gas Referees have 
just been issued, containing the usual notification of the reduction 
to 17 grains per 100 cubic feet of the amount of sulphur permis- 
sible in London gas, until further order. The maximum quantity 
of ammonia remains as before—viz., 4 grains per 100 cubic feet. 

Tue last number of the Jowrnal des Usines a Gaz contains a 
second list of contributions to the guarantee fund now being raised 
for carrying out an effective display of gas appliances at the Paris 
Exhibition next year. The project was noticed by us on the 13th 
ult, when the subscriptions amounted to 214,400 frs. (£8576). 
They now reach 228,500 frs. (£9140). 

Tae West Hartlepool Gas and Water Company have recently 
decided to manufacture sulphate of ammonia at their gas-works, 
and we understand that the necessary plant is to be furnished by 
Messrs, R. and J. Dempster, of Manchester. The apparatus will 
include several recent modifications and improvements, all tending 
to economy in working; and it is further guaranteed to meet the 
Tequirements of the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Act. 

We have received from Mr. E. K. Burstal, M. Inst. C.E., Engi- 
neer of the Oxford Corporation Water-Works, a copy of the very 
useful * Tabulated Abstract of Actsof Parliament relating to Water 
Undertakings, from 1879 to 1887,” which he has recently compiled 
and issued. The author acknowledges that his tables have been 
framed on the same lines as those followed by Mr. G. W. Stevenson 
in his well-known “ Precedents ;’’ and this gentleman has courte- 
ously assisted Mr. Burstal in the preparation of his work. The 
— are presented in nine different groups—viz. (1) A list of all 

ater Acts and Orders, showing the old and new share and loan 
capital, and, where possible, in the case of undertakings held by 
public bodies, the amount authorized to be raised ; (2) dividend on 
capital ; (3) capitalization of profits; (4) manner and time of re- 
fees of money borrowed by public bodies; (5) sale of shares 
A ger re or tender; (6) rate of charge for domestic supply; (7) 
; of charge for trade or public supplies; (8) authorizations of 
anata from companies to public bodies ; (9) special provisions 
orthy of attention. The book is well printed, neatly got up, and 
will ed with a useful index ; and its convenient size (crown 8vo.) 
— only facilitate reference to its contents, but secure for it a 
P f upon the writing-table, where it will be always ready to afford 
“Ormation on the progress of water legislation. 





ANOTHER PATENT “GAS” SCHEME. 

Or the notorious troubles and difficulties that beset the path of the 
man whose destiny drives him into the Patent Office, very many 
proceed from the patentee’s incapacity to form a correct judgment 
respecting the commercial value and importance of his own inven- 
tion. One old saw says that no man is a competent judge of his 
own cause, and another tells us that every crow thinks her own 
young one the whitest; and it is doubtless to the natural bent of 
mind thus indicated that inventors owe many of the mistakes 
which occasionally amuse onlookers, but which mean loss of money 
and time and bitter disappointment to the unfortunate perpetrators. 
Every patentee—with the exception possibly of the professional 
inventor whose name figures regularly in the ‘“ Patent Office 
Journal”—entertains for a time the firm conviction that his 
own little production is the most tremendous discovery ever 
unfolded before the astonished gaze of the world; and while 
the fit is on it is useless for his best friends ‘to try and reason with 
him. To everything they say he has a reply which he at least 
believes to be crushing; and he is full of the thrilling stories of 
men who have grown rich by lucky patents which journals 
like the Scientific American, published by patent agents, indus- 
triously serve up to whet the appetite of their readers. There is 
no self-deception respecting the motives of the vast majority of 
inventors. All the high-flown language sometimes heard about 
the obligation of the State to assist deserving inventors is the 
thinnest of pretences. The object of inventors is to make money; 
and there is only too much reason to believe that in many of them 
the traditional Quaker’s advice to his son, ‘‘ Make money— 
honestly, if thee canst, but make money,”” awakens a sympathetic 
chord. We do not mean to imply that inventors are any worse in 
this respect than other men; but we do mean that, when a poor 
a is fairly embarked on that dolorous pilgrimage which is 

nown as “ looking for a capitalist to bring out the invention," his 
prime object is to see his scheme floated, and he is apt to be 
incurious as to whether his capitalist friend, when found, intends 
to establish a bond fide business, or merely to do a little juggling 
under the Joint-Stock Companies Acts. 

The operations of speculators also tend to puzzle inventors. 
Patentees see companies, with vast nominal capitals, floated to in- 
troduce inventions which they perceive to be more insignificant than 
their own; and they cannot understand the reason. A man may 
have in view a really promising manufacturing process, in which 
he finds it impossible to interest anybody having the command of 
money; and yet in any newspaper he may see prospectuses of 
schemes which to him appear puerile. Old notions re-vamped take 
the investment market by storm; while meritorious novelties are 
left out in the cold. Trifles are swollen into big ventures; while 
important projects lack supporters. All these things are common- 
places to anybody who has had occasion to follow up the vagaries 
of Fortune in connection with patents ; and they make one hesitate 
to say whether any particular notion which may come under notice 
at the moment is a toy or suitable peg whereon a clever financier 
may hang a Stock Exchange venture. 

The foregoing remarks have to some extent a bearing upon a 
matter that appears likely to make some noise during the next few 
weeks. Last week a card was sent to the Journat office, request- 
ing the Editor to assist at a demonstration of the advantages of 
the “‘ Lawrence Automatic Gas,” which was to be held at the offices 
of the Company, at No.9, Fenchurch Avenue. We had never heard 
of the concern bearing this somewhat enigmatical name; and the 
proposed scene of the entertainment, in the middle of the most 
crowded part of the City, did not seem at first sight as a likely 
locality for a gas-works. In the pursuit of knowledge, however, 
we went to the address stated, and found the Lawrence Automatic 
Gas Company's office—and works also, for the nonce—in two 
rooms on the ground floor of one of those warren-like structures 
between Leadenhall and Fenchurch Streets, in which joint-stock 
companies are bred like rabbits. A faint but distinct garlicky 
odour greeted us on entering the precincts, in which were assem- 
bled fifteen or sixteen specimens of the genus reporter. A variety 
of gas-burners of various kinds were disposed on pipes round the 
rooms; and there were also a Wright’s photometer, with the 
Methven standard, a test-meter, minute-clock, and the usual para- 
phernalia of a photometrical laboratory, all of the best, and fitted 
up with an eye to effect. The staff of the Company appeared to 
consist of a robust gentleman from the States—the “‘ inventor ;"" 
an evident “ promoter,’’ who spoke with a decided German accent ; 
and an “ expert’ who could talk chemistry and photometry until 
further orders. A rectangular copper vessel, resembling a dry 
meter in shape and fittings, with the addition of a bye-pass between 
the inlet and outlet, stood revealed as the raison d’étre of the 
Company—it was nothing more nor less than a carburetter; and a 
phial was exhibited containing the source of the Lawrence “ gas" 
—highly rectified mineral spirit, of about 6°5 specific gravity. 

We were disappointed to think that all this fuss should have been 
made about a carburetter, probably no better nor worse than the 
hundreds of such appliances which appear in the record of the 
Patent Office every year. We thought the whole thing would 
drop through at once; but the event showed how greatly we were 
mistaken. Not one of the intelligent representatives of public 
opinion convened to view this wonderful ‘‘ Lawrence Automatic 
Gas” had ever seen or heard of a carburetter! The gentleman 
from the States proceeded, with the calm assurance of his nation, 
to deliver an informal lecture on the economy and brilliancy of his 
“gas,” illustrated by experiments with the gas-burners and test- 
meter which were carefully adapted to the understanding of the 
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audience. First, the common gas supplied to the City was burnt 
in ordinary flat-flame burners under the full available pressure of 
18-10ths ; and the attention of the assembly was directed to the 
enormous consumption of gas as well as the large area of the non- 
luminous portion of the flames—described by Mr. Lawrence as due 
to the great amount of incombustible matter contained in the gas! 
The sparkling of dust particles in the same portion of the flames 
was also ascribed to ‘ sulphur,” “acetylene,” and other dreadful 
things. Does the simple reader think that this sort of exposition 
must have been too outrageous even for reporters? Not at all. 
It suited them exactly, and hit the mark; for in the Daily 
Chronicle next morning appeared an eulogium of the new gas, in 
which the fact of the flames being “devoid of the innumerable 
specks which ordinarily dart up through a flame” is cited as a 
wonderful recommendation. 

Wenham and Cromartie lamps were shown burning common 
gas, and the same carburetted—the retardation of the meter in 
the latter case being carefully pointed out. Then a few photo- 
metrical observations were taken; and the expert had his say 
upon these. It appeared from this gentleman’s statement that the 
‘* Lawrence automatic gas”’ consists of common 16-candle gas 
carburetted to give a brilliancy of about 10 candles per cubic foot, 
which requires the absorption (cold) of 7°7 gallons of petroleum 
spirit per 1000 cubic feet of gas. The cost of this spirit is put 
down at 10d. per gallon; so that, with gas at 3s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, the cost of the ‘‘ Lawrence ” nominal 50-candle gas would be 
9s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. The peculiarity of the present scheme, 
however, as propounded by the gentleman already alluded to as 
the ‘‘ promoter,” is that the public are not to be called upon to 
buy anything. The actual ‘‘ Lawrence Automatic Gas Company ” 
is a private syndicate ; but from this a brood of district companies 
is to spring at the proper time, according to the approved fashion- 
able method of spawning joint-stock speculations. It is to be the 
object of these concessionary companies to work with the largest 
gas consumers of their districts. The carburetters are to remain 
the property of the companies, who will also maintain a staff of 
assistants to keep them properly charged with gazoline. Payment 
is to be by participation in the amount of saving secured. Thus, 
supposing a consumer’s average gas bill to be £100 a year, the 
company would instal their apparatus gratis; and if the next 
year’s gas bill was only £40, they would add to this the cost of the 
gazoline evaporated, and divide the balance with the consumer. 
They make out that in this way a profit of 50 per cent. is to be 
realized, which would give 25 per cent. to each party—Automatic 
Gas Company and consumer. All we can say is that we hope 
they may get it. Of this, however, we entertain doubts. It may 
be possible to obtain the same amount of light from 1 cubic foot of 
carburetted gas as from 3 cubic feet of common gas—which is as 
much as the Company claim ; but as their gas is to cost, according 
to their own showing, rather over three times as much as common 
gas, it is difficult to see where the saving comes in. If, again, 
carburetted gas gives a duty of 10 candles per cubic foot, this is no 
more than can be obtained from several recuperative and high- 
power gas-burners actually in the market, without the expense, 
mess, risk, and trouble of carburetting with a highly volatile liquid 
hydrocarbon, which has been essayed without success for many 
years. It may also be asked how, if no variety of carburetting 
process, except that of the Albo-Carbon Company, has ever suc- 
ceeded in the long run when the cost of fluid has been the sole 
working expense, a Company can be expected to do better with all 
the complication of supply and delivery, inspection, management, 
and the rest of it? 

So much, then, for the Lawrence Automatic Gas Company—why 
‘* automatic” is a mystery, since it is anything but a self-acting 
process to keep carburetters charged with fluid, and see that every- 
thing works satisfactorily. We have no compunction in exposing 
the hollowness of the project, because the promoters, whoever they 
are, have not placed themselves in a proper position before the 
public. They have not obtained any authoritative reports upon 
their apparatus and method of ‘‘ gas’ making; or if they have any- 
thing of this sort, it is carefully kept in the dark. Instead of sub- 
mitting their scheme to trustworthy investigation by experts worthy 
the name, they invite a dozen or so of newspaper reporters, show 
these omnivorous but undiscriminating ‘‘ liners ’’ a few gas-burners, 
and pay them for attendance with a luncheon and champagne 
a discrétion. We have already noted one of the brilliant triumphs 
of scientific observation perpetrated by the Daily Chronicle in con- 
nection with this affair. There are others, however, equally worth 
remarking. The Globe man says he saw a “ new light” produced 
by “‘ ordinary coal gas purified and distilled by passing it, after it 
leaves the meter, through a machine charged with gasoline.” This 
account goes on to say that ‘‘ the process of distillation is a ‘ cold’ 
one; the sulphur is practically eliminated; and the gas expands 
as it reaches the burner.’”” The Chronicle man, already alluded to, 
inserts in his notice of the ‘new process” a statement that by it 
the gas is “freed from the noxious qualities which not only do 
much damage to furniture, &c., but are also highly prejudicial to 
health.” We are told, moreover, that ‘‘ there is no condensation 
of the amalgamated gas in the pipes.” Amalgamation, as a term 
applied to the “‘ condensation ” of gas undertakings, we know; but 
amalgamated gas is a strange luxury. The representative of the 
Morning Post says of the Lawrence gas machine that the gas is 

‘* induced to pass”’ through it, ‘‘ becoming practically frozen in its 

assage, and so expanded in volume and purified in quality that 
it burns with ten times the brilliancy of gas not so treated; while 
in the production of the additional light only about one-third of 





the quantity of gas is consumed,’’ with more of the same sort, 
Sundry weekly papers have more or less remarkable notices of the 
same proceedings ; not one of them, as a criticism of the scheme 
being worth the paper on which it is printed. : 
This is the way in which ventures of this character are floated: 
and well may the disappointed inventors of the many more 
deserving appliances that yearly pass through the Patent Office 
only to fall still-born, open their eyes as they read these news. 
paper laudations of a mere gas carburetter, and peruse the pro. 
spectuses of the companies that are promised to be formed to work 
this stale old scheme. It adds one more to the mysteries of joint. 
stock financing that a Yankee version of an old, old ** notion,” 
destitute of scientific or technical credentials, should be “taken up” 
in this way by City people with an evident command of money, 
and at least an apparent faith in the project. We understand that 
an attempt has been made to obtain the support of some Metro. 
politan gas directors to the scheme; so that the promoters seemingly 
mean business upon a rather large scale. And all this speculation 
is based upon a carburetter! It is marvellous, almost incredible, 
and decidedly not creditable to those concerned, whether as regards 
their good faith, prudence, or general intelligence. Somebody must 
lose money over the speculation. Those who have backed it go 
far deserve nothing better, since they could, had they so desired, 
have easily obtained information which would have warned them 
from touching it. If after this they are able to launch their project 
upon an equally incurious public, it will not be our fault. 
Hotes. 
Tue Rewative Cost or Gas, Or, AND ELecrricity In Russia, 
Before imposing the recent duty of one copeck a pood on kero. 
sine, the Russian Minister of Finance, says Engineering, appointed 
a Committee of experts to collect information as to the relative cost 
of gas, oil, and electricity, in the two capitals, in order to deter- 
mine whether the proposed tax would have an injurious effect on 
the petroleum industry. The data furnished showed, roughly, that 
the price of gas and oil at St. Petersburg differs very slightly from 
that prevailing in London; while clectricity is somewhat cheaper. 
Reckoning the price of kerosine at 1 copeck, the relative cost of 
other methods of lighting at St. Petersburg was: Gas, 3 copecks; 
electricity, 7°3 copecks ; and stearine candles, 22°9 copecks ; while 
at Moscow the proportions were: Gas, 6°2 copecks; electricity, 
10°4 copecks; and stearine candles, 34°4 copecks. In this manner 
oil was three times cheaper than gas at St. Petersburg, and six 
times cheaper at Moscow. One can hardly wonder, therefore, at 
its gaining ground in both places. In the report the Committee 
point out that “of late years not only has the price of oil fallen 
very considerably, but improvements have been made in lamps; 
resulting in greater economy—ordinary lamps burning from 4 to 2 
grammes of kerosine formerly, burning now only from 3°2 to 3'6 
grammes.’ These improvements are still in progress; and, not- 
withstanding that the more ignorant public still patronize the old- 
fashioned and wasteful duplex lamps, giving only 25 to 30 candle 
power, shrewd shopkeepers, at; home as well as in St. Petersburg, 
take care to provide themselves with huge flame-spreader lamps of 
40 to 100 candle power if they replace gas with paraffin. It is 
between these newer lamps and gas that comparisons must be 
made, not between gas and lamps that are going out of fashion. 


M. Lenorr’s PetroLeum Vapour ENGINE. 


M. Lenoir, whose name is well known in relation to gas-engine 
design, has recently directed his attention to petroleum vapour 
motors, The same inventor made several early varieties of these 
engines ; but they did not succeed in practice. The last attempt 
in this direction embodies the principle of compression of the 
explosive mixture, which has proved of such enormous value in 
connection with gas-engines. The motor consists of two super- 

osed horizontal cylinders. The cycle of operations is the same as 
in compression gas-engines, and comprises aspiration of carburetted 
air and air for combustion, compression of the mixture, ignition 
and expansion, and, finally, escape of the products of combustion. 
The compression chambers are fixed with an asbestos joint be- 
hind the working cylinders, and are provided with radiating webs 
for dissipating heat. They play to a certain extent the part of 
recuperators, by utilizing the heat of a preceding explosion for the 
rapid heating of the compressed mixture for the following explo- 
sion, Thus the heat of explosion is concentrated in a portion of 
the motor where there is no mechanical part to be hurt by it. 
The gaseous mixture is introduced, at the moment of its com- 
pression, into a space where the temperature is very elevated, and 
where it is quickly heated, which facilitates its ignition, and thus 
enables poor mixtures to be used, whence a notable economy 
results. Gasoline is employed as the carburetting fluid; and the 
ignition is effected by an induction spark produced by two battery 
cells anda coil. An effective working of a 3-horse engine requires 
a consumption of about 400 grammes of gasoline per horse power 
per hour. There is said to be no danger in the working of this 
engine, which is suitable for launches and agricultural purposes. 


THe BREAKING STRENGTH OF Partiy-LOADED BasE-STONES. 


It frequently happens in engineering construction that 4 
bearing-stone only supports a load upon a portion of its surface; 
as in the case when it is used as a basis for a metal column, such a8 
in the construction of guide-framing for gasholders, &. The ques 
tion then arises as to what is the limit of weight per unit of surface 
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that may be borne with security. Is it to be supposed that the 
load is spread over the whole of the surface, or only over the part 
immediately subject to pressure ? Or, if an intermediate expression 
is permissible, what should be its ratio to the general admitted 
figures ? M. Durand-Claye, under the direction of M. Flamant, has 
recently made some experiments at the laboratory of the French 
School of Roads and Bridges upon the crushing of blocks weighted 
only on a part of their surface. The pressure was transmitted 
to blocks of stone by blocks of cast-iron of smaller dimensions. 
Although these experiments are insufficient in number, and some 
ofthem are not worth considering because of their discordant results, 
it appears, according to a French technical journal, that a definite 
conclusion may be drawn from them, as follows :—IfA represents the 
side of a square stone bedded on its lower face, and bearing in the 
centre of its upper face a square block whose side measures a; 
supposing that R, represents the breaking load per unit of surface 
of the kind of stone in question, when it is crushed between two 
opposed bases, in such a way that R,A, is the total load which 
is capable of crushing the square stone of which the side is 
represented by A; then the load P, which, applied on the square 
surface a*, upon the upper side, will break this stone, may be 
approximately, expressed by the empirical formula P = R, A a. 
This formula as compared with the results of direct experiment 
gives differences nearly always less than 10 per cent. It is there- 
fore considered to be sufficiently near for practical purposes. 
especially as it is not usual to cut the dimensions of bearing stones 
very close to the calculated loads they are supposed to carry. 





Tue Gas SuppLy oF PHiLapELPHIA.—According to our American 
contemporary Light, Heat, and Power, the first practical move- 
ment towards effecting a change in the gas supply of Philadelphia 
was to be made in the Common Council on the 15th ult., when 
the ordinance intended to increase the supply by 3 million cubic 
feet per day was to come up as the special order. ‘ This Bill,” 
says the paper alluded to, ‘ proposes that a private corporation 
shall manufacture the gas, and turn the product of its factory 
over to the city at a cost of not more than 50c. per 1000 cubic 
feet. The city will then sell the gas to the consumers. The 
demand for gas at the present time is about 2 millions per day 
more than the city works can fairly make.” 


Tae Exvectric Ligutine or Tratns.—Last Tuesday a number 
of gentlemen interested in the lighting of railway carriages 
electrically, visited, on the invitation of Mr. J. Noble, Managing 
Director of the Midland Railway Company, the Company’s works 
at Derby, to witness the working between that town and Man- 
chester of the system of electric lighting of railway carriages 
patented by Mr. J. A. Timmis. The chief feature of the system is 
that it secures ‘‘ through lighting” in a train by the adoption of 
a“ Union” battery stored in each vehicle, and by this means any 
carriage may be put into a siding, or be slipped from a train, 
without interfering with the maintenance of the light. In case 
one or more vehicles are slipped or break loose from a train, the 
lamps in them, if lit, remain lighted; and if they are not alight, 
provision is made for their being automatically lighted up. “, 


THE CONTAMINATION OF THE SHEFFIELD WaTER By LEAD.—In 
the course of a lecture recently delivered by the Borough Analyst 
of Sheffield (Mr. A. H. Allen, F.I.C., F.C.S.) on “The Action of 
Sheffield Water on Lead, and its Probable Cause and Cure,’’ he 
gave some interesting historical details, showing that this peculiar 
property of the water has been occasionally observed for many 
years past. With regard to the possibility of preventing this 
action, he held that the way to ensure success was to ascertain 
definitely the cause of the present activity of the water. Dr. C. 
Meymott Tidy and his coadjutors believed it to be due to the small 
amount of silica, and advised that it should be subjected to an 
elaborate system of filtration through flint and limestone, with a 
view to introducing the requisite proportion of silica—viz., at least 
+ grain per gallon—to render it inactive. Another cause was 
suggested many years ago by Dr. Frankland; but until the 
present occasion it had never been considered in connection with 
the Sheffield supply. This was the absence of phosphates from 
the water. It had been found that water containing a very small 

roportion of phosphates naturally lost its tendency to act on the 
ead. If it should be found by experiment that this was the real 
fault of the Redmires supply at present, he thought it would be 
quite feasible to cure it by bringing it into contact with suitable 
phosphatic materials. The question of phosphate raised another 
question of much practical interest to the people of Sheffield. In 
consequence of the wide occurrence of lead-poisoning during the 
past few months, it had been necessary to remove the lead from 
waver drawn from the taps. It had been found that this could be 
done very efficiently by certain kinds of filter; and, on further 
experiment, it turned out that those filters which were efficacious, 
and which retained their efficacy for a considerable period, were 
those in which animal charcoal was employed in some form. 
Animal charcoal was largely composed of phosphate of lime; and 
there was no doubt that its power of removing lead was dependent 
on this fact, and on the consequent formation of highly insoluble 
phosphate of lead. In fact, animal charcoal which had been used 
for a considerable period in purifying lead-contaminated water 
became white from the formation of phosphate of lead. He 
exhibited a novel filter, devised by himself, in which the water 
was caused to pass through a block of compressed phosphate of 

me ; and it was shown by experiment that lead was wholly removed 
by such treatment.} 
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SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF GAS MANAGERS. 
THe Hatr-YEARLY MEETING aT TROWBRIDGE. 
(Concluded from p, 554.) 

After the proceedings which were fully reported in last week's 
issue of the JouRNAL, 

Mr.E.J. BarnrieLp (Chepstow) was called upon by the President 
to read his puper on 


STOPPAGES IN ASCENSION-PIPES. 


He said that he was present that day under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. In the first place, his health was extremely indif- 
ferent; and, in the second, he had lost the manuscript of his paper 
in the course of his journey. He must therefore ask for the kindly 
forbearance of the members. Having promised to attend and take 
part in the business of the meeting, he had feared his absence 
might cause some inconvenience. Fortunately the points which 
he had written down for submission to the meeting were few, and 
he could remember them. Previously to accepting the appoint- 
ment he now held at Chepstow, he had 14 years’ experience as 
Manager of gas-works; and in the course of this period, he never 
had to deal with anything in the way of a stopped ascension-pipe— 
just a little deposit close to the mouthpiece or in the bridge-pipe 
being all he had to encounter. He was at Swanage for five years. 
Before leaving, they had all the caps on the ascension-pipes, &e., 
removed, to make sure that all was clean and in order; and they 
also cleaned out the hydraulic. There was not the slightest sign 
of any deposit in the pipes. He would mention that the retort- 
house was large in proportion to the number of retorts—being 66 
feet long by 33 broad; and there were only seven retorts—one bed 
of three and two beds of two. There was a continual down- 
draught, which kept the house cool; and he would also call atten- 
tion to the fact that the pipes were well away from the brickwork 
of the setting—there being a clear space of 6 inches or so between 
them. 

The very day he commenced duty at Chepstow, he found out 
what per ascension-pipes were. A man was kept almost 
continually at work driving red-hot bars down the pipes, and using 
other expedients to keep them clear. The whole of the pipes 
about the works were heavily charged with naphthalene ; and the 
outlet from the meter was completely filled with the crystals. 
Having cleared these, he turned his attention to the retort-house, 
which was small and badly ventilated ; the heat and foulness of the 
air during charging times being very oppressive. It contained 
two beds of five, and one of four retorts ; and the pipes in the out- 
side bed of five gave the most trouble. These were fitted with an 
anti-dip arrangement; so that the hydraulic seal, excessive or 
otherwise, could not be concerned in the matter. The middle bed 
of five gave scarcely any trouble at all. The pipes were the same 
size as those in the other bed of five—6-inch—but were not set so 
close to the brickwork. Three of the pipes in the bed of four gave 
a great deal of trouble; but the fourth never stopped at all. The 
pipes in the last-named bed were not only very small (being only 
4 inches diameter), but were placed so close, and inclined towards 
the setting, that they nearly touched the brickwork at the top. In 
inquiring into the circumstances of the pipe that did not choke, he 
found it was very much cooler than the others. There was a venti- 
lator in the wall, which admitted cold air close to it. 

His first proceeding was to ventilate the retort-house by erecting 
a shaft 10 feet high, and 21 in. by 11 in. in section. This being 
done, a steady upward draught obtained in the front of the settings ; 
and the stokers were able to work in much greater comfort. He 
also brought a 6-inch pipe through the wall from the outside, in a 
horizontal position, just below the mouthpieces of the bottom 
retorts, and made holes on its upper surface, so as to allow cold air 
to ascend on the exterior of the ascension-pipes. In addition, he - 
introduced a water supply at the top of the ascension-pipes, with a 
swan-neck and a little regulating device, to allow a continual 
dropping of water down the interior of the pipe. It was not a 
stream, but merely a dropping like rain, A small bell or cone was 
suspended close to the end of the water-pipe by a piece of copper 
wire; and the water trickled down the outer surface of the cone 
and dripped from its lower edge. He did not find that the cold 
air or water lowered the heats. The working had not been altered 
in any way. He continued to use Newport coal exactly as before ; 
but since completing the arrangements above described, he had 
not experienced even a single stopped ascension-pipe. 


Discussion. 


The PrREsIDENT was sure that all present felt greatly indebted to 
Mr. Barnfield for coming forward, in spite of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances under which he was labouring, and that they wished 
him a speedy return to health. He had stated his experiences very 
clearly ; and the subject was well worthy of discussion. 

Mr. J. J. Jervis said that, by taking care not to have any excess 
of heat in the retorts, he was able to avoid the trouble caused by 
choked pipes, and had not had half-a-dozen during the past winter. 
The additional yield secured by high heats was, in his experience, 
more than counterbalanced by the loss and trouble due to stopped as- 
cension-pipes. He also flushed the hydraulic with warm water once 
or twice a week. He had tried the plan of dropping water down the 
ascension-pipes, and also of placing a shove All of wet coal in the 
mouthpiece ; but neither were successful. It appeared to him that 
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an important feature in Mr. Barnfield’s method was that a slight 
reduction of the heats was thus induced. 

Mr. PapFIELD quite agreed that high heats produced choked 
pipes. He had partly remedied them; but still if the make ran 
high he was always troubled with stoppages in the ascension-pipes. 
It would be remembered that two or three years since, Mr. Crowe 
read a paper before the Association describing a device he employed 
for admitting water at the top of the ascension-pipes, which was 
claimed to be a preventive of stoppages ;* and he (Mr. Padfield) had 
since adopted a similar arrangement. It required some attention, 
however; and he considered that everything at the top of the 
retort-bench should work as automatically as possible. 

Mr. H. G. Crowe (Wellington) said that the plan alluded to by Mr. 
Padfield continued in operation at his works; it answered well, and 
was perfectly successful. It made him feel rather uncomfortable 
to talk about checking excess of heat; for he believed that the 
heats should be well maintained. This little apparatus—which 
could be fitted up for about 10s. per mouthpiece—proved a com- 
plete remedy for choked pipes; and therefore he had no occasion 
to resort to any other expedient. In one corner of the retort- 
house, close to the roof, he fixed a small tank holding 100 gallons 
of water. From this a 1-inch wrought-iron pipe was carried across 
the retort-house over the bridge-pipes; and a }-inch branch, with 
tap, was taken off for each pipe. A small swan-neck funnel con- 
veyed the water into the interior of the pipe; and it was easy to 
see from the floor whether or not the water was dripping. A very 
small quantity was required—merely a dropping ; and when the lid 
was off, it could be seen falling in the mouthpiece. The stokers 
were very glad, for their own sakes, to take care that the water 
supply was maintained ; and it did not cool the retorts in any way. 
He could strongly recommend it; and he thought that if it was 
tried, there would be no occasion to keep the heats back. 

Mr. 8. W. Durkin (Southampton) said that the idea of a draught 
of cold air preventing stoppages in the ascension-pipes was cor- 
roborated in his own experience. He had through retorts, with 
ascension-pipes at each end; and the direction of the wind had a 
great effect in this matter. If it blew in on one side, then that 
side was cooler than the other. The wind played on the ascension- 
pipes, and drove the hot air to the other side. He never had any 
choked ascension-pipes on the windward or cold side; and it 
appeared to him that Mr. Barnfield had practically realized this 
action of the wind. The ventilator maintained a continual up- 
draught. He did not quite understand the advantage of lowéring 
the heats to prevent chokes, as proposed by Mr. Jervis, as he 
went in for high yields, and would not care to reduce the heats. 
He would rather put up with the stopped pipes. No doubt the 
kind of coal used—some used inland coals, and others sea-borne 
coals from Durham and Yorkshire—had an influence in the matter. 

Mr. J. H. Hoprer (Glastonbury) observed that some years ago 
he was much troubled with stopped ascension-pipes. After trying 
coke and other expedients in the mouthpieces, he accidentally hit 
upon the plan of putting in a handful of oily waste; and this 
proved very successful. Mr. Jervis suggested to him that the use 
of fat in the mouthpiece formed the subject of a recent patent ; 
but he had tried this plan long before the patent alluded to was 
taken out, and should continue to use it. 

Mr. A. Epwarps (Taunton) remarked that he had not known 
what a stopped pipe was in his works for twelve years. He thought 
the various remedies that had been suggested ought not to be 
required in the first place, because, by careful attention to one or 
two points, stopped pipes would never occur. If the retort became 
so hot as to decompose the gas in the course of its passage through 
the retort, then carbon would be deposited in the pipes. Light 
charges, worked off perhaps an hour before the lid was slacked, 
were therefore a fruitful cause of stoppages. If care was taken 
that the heats—either in parts or throughout—were not more 
intense than was sufficient to get all the gas out of the coal, they 
would not occur. He filled his retorts to within 2 or 8 inches of 
the crown; and yet never had a choked pipe. Ifa retort that had 
just been scurfed, and was therefore rather above normal heat was 
charged lightly, a stoppage would assuredly result; and therefore 
he had the freshly-cleaned retorts charged with small heavy coal. 
In some cases the kind of coal used had an effect. He might say 
that he had carbonized nearly 100 different sorts; and he once 
had a Somersetshire coal that was very liable to cause choked 
pipes. The reason was that this particular kind of coal did not 
require so much heat to evolve the gas as others. It was worked 
off long before the proper time for charging. By reducing the heat, 
he was able to stop the chokes; and yet to maintain a good yield 
of gas. He took care to have large ascension-pipes—6 to 7 inches 
in diameter; and he believed that the slight extra expense, as 
compared with 5 or 6 inch pipes, was returned over and over 
again. 

Mr. H. F. Witty (Exeter) thought that it could not but be very 
prejudicial to reduce the heats. No doubt it was well to have the 
ascension-pipes of ample area ; and also to take care to keep them 
well away from the front of the setting. 

Mr. T. Harvick (Salisbury) remarked that it was all very well 
to talk about large ascension-pipes; but this was not going far 
enough. There must be large exits from the hydraulic, and so on 
throughout the connections right on to the holder. It was no use 
to have (say) 6-inch ascension pipes, and only a 5-inch outlet from 
the hydraulic. With some free working coals, the gas came off 
with great rapidity at first ; and there should be nothing to hinder 
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it from freely passing away. When he first went to Salisbury 39 
years ago, choked pipes were the rule. The stokers received ay 
allowance for each pipe they had to clean; and this sometimes 
reached to £2 per week. He found thecoal had nothing to do with 
it; and the cause was certainly not high heats. The simple fact 
was that the outlet from the hydraulic was too small; and when 
this was set right, there were no choked pipes. 

The PresIDEnNT said that the efficiency of cold air as a preventa. 
tive of choked ascension-pipes had also been illustrated in his expe. 
rience. Some years ago he took down the wall close behind the 
settings, and carried it back so as to form a coal store, and, when 
necessary, space for more retorts. Since this had been done, there 
had not been so much trouble with stoppages, although the kind of 
coal used and the method of working remained exactly as before, 
He had tried wet coal, and also running a stream of water down 
the ascensions, without much benefit. 

Mr. BaRNFIELD, in reply, said he was pleased to find that go 
many agreed with the plan he had adopted. He had never seen a 
particle of naphthalene in any part of the works since he cooled the 
retort-house. 





Mr. T. W. R. Waite (Sherborne) next read a paper entitled 


GAS SUPPLY AND CONSUMERS. 

The object of my paper is to lay before you some ideas of mine, 
which will, I hope, be thought by you of sufficient importance, the 
more especially if certain existing and felt needs are mentioned, 
to raise a good discussion. The title of my paper is not exactly 
what it should be, perhaps; but as it is on our programme, I have 
taken it as it stands, and what it lacks will, I trust, be mentioned 
or brought by you to it in the discussion. I am not claiming in 
any way to be in possession of any facts or information but what 
may be known to all, and based on recent experience. 

The engineers, managers, and secretaries of gas-works are quite 
aware and alive to the fact that the industry they manage and con- 
trol has been periodically threatened. Electricity is coming to the 
front again and again, and will be trying to wrest from us the 
public lighting of our streets and our ordinary consumers by an 
arrangement of house-to-house installation. Petroleum and kindred 
oils are being pushed upon the public by many, who claim for 
each separate article special advantages not generally known, and 
which they say only want to be known in order to be appreciated. 
If gasmen have done well in the past for their shareholders and 
consumers, they may well take courage; but they must do better 
in the future. Some may say ‘let well done alone ;”’ but really, 
gentlemen, this will not do, if we mean to maintain our own, and 
carry out the injunction, ‘‘ Let there be light.” We cannot, we 
dare not, boast as one may who taketh off his armour. Our call 
to duty means putting the armour on afresh, and seeing to it that 
we leave no vulnerable points, which may give our enemies or 
competitors any vantage. 

In the immediate future, we are to hear more about electric 
lighting companies. As you are doubtless aware, a Bill entitled 
‘“*The Electric Lighting (1882) Amendment Bill” was read the 
second time in the House of Lords, on Monday, the 5th inst. {Mr. 
White here quoted from the discussion in the House of Lords on 
the occasion alluded to, a report of which will be found in the 
Journal for the 13th ult., p. 473.] If our Legislature pass the 
Bill, and proper protection is not given to the gas property of this 
kingdom, we shall be called upon to petition Parliament in our own 
common interest. But if no undue preference is given to electric 
lighting, and the arrangements made are on parallel lines with gas 
legislation, we must be satisfied that the race begun will end in the 
survival of the fittest; for John Bull will weigh the rival com- 
petitors in the scale of £58. d., and the verdict of ‘‘ what won't 
pay, won’t do’’ will be given. 

Petroleum and kindred oils are at the present moment very close 
competitors with gas in small towns and villages; in large towns 
too, and also in many suburban populous districts. The Darwen 
News of less than a month since said: ‘‘ We have heard, though 
we hope it is not true, that there are no fewer than 1800 gas- 
meters in private houses scattered all over the borough that are 
silent or not used. In other words, there is that number of 
inhabitant householders, who prefer to obtain what artificial light 
they require during the long dark evenings of winter from oil 
rather than from gas.” Do we not find in the towns represented 
here to-day that oil is our great competitor? Lamps, good in design, 
and presenting a very pretty appearance, can be procured as low as 
half-a-crown each ; and as one lamp often does duty in two or three 
rooms (being moveable), the capital outlay to a newly married couple 
furnishing is not very heavy. Petroleum can be had at from 101. to 
1s. per gallon; and it is even hawked about the towns and villages 
during the hours of the day, and retailed pretty much in the same 
way as milk. The wage-earning classes are the very best sup- 
porters these hawkers of petroleum have; they go from hand to 
mouth. A lamp is a lamp; and a gas-light isa gas-light. They 
possibly have not taken the trouble to look into the matter, and 
find out, by comparison, which is the cheapest light. Any informa- 
tion you may place in their hands would very speedily be 
consigned to the flames, when they found that, in order to reduce 
the lesson received to practice, they would have to spend say 4 
couple of pounds, or thereabouts, to obtain gaslight. ; 

In order, therefore, to obtain new consumers among the working 
class, or keep those we already have, we must meet the demand 
of the times. But what I contend for is the necessity of all gas 
companies doing the best they possibly can to secure the largest 
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ible sale of the gas over the area of which they have the entire 
monopoly. The cost of laying on gas should be reduced to a 
minimum. In the case of a small house—a workman’s dwelling 
—the cost of lighting it during the winter evenings comes in. You 
have to put down for lighting with gas a first cost of (say) from £2 
to £2 10s., as against 7s. 6d. for lamps—of course, I am assuming 
that gas is not already laid on. Gas managers would do well to care- 
fully watch all new buildings in course of erection in their various 
towns; and if they find that any villa, cottage, or tenement is 
being built beyond a rent of £10 per annum, and there is not 
any arrangement for laying on a gas supply to the structure, to 
make an offer to do it at cost price. The gas should be laid on to 
a position which, by experience, has proved the most convenient 
jin small dwelling-houses. The day is, I believe, past for putting 
in }-inch service-pipes ; the service-pipes should in all cases be not 
less than ? inch diameter, with main tap and connections full bore 
to the inlet of the meter. 

Here I would suggest the advisability of all meter-unions being 
of 3-inch full bore for 2-light, 8-light, 5-light, and 10-light meters, 
and of the same size and pitch in the threads and connections. 
The day is, I believe, past for putting in }-inch service-pipes. So 
that if a 2-light meter had to be superseded by a 5-light one, or a 
8-light by a 5-light or a 10-light, the exchange could afterwards be 
made without any expense to the gas company or the consumer. 
The uniform size of 3-inch full bore for meters up to 10-lights might 
slightly enhance the cost of the smaller meters; but the con- 
venience of being able to make any alteration or interchange of 
meter without expense would more than compensate for the possible 
extra few pence charge for the unions. All unions, tees, crosses, 
caps, and linings of all makers should be of one uniform and 
standard size and pitch, so as to reduce the cost of interior fitting 
toaminimum. A pipe leading through to the kitchen or scullery 
should not be less than § or 4 inch bore; so that if perchance a 
cooking-stove was fixed, a full supply could be ensured. 

It is very annoying to find such variations existing in the size of 
burners. Sometimes a j-inch burner has to be connected to a 
bracket having a 3%-inch nozzle, or a ;%,-inch burner has to be con- 
nected to a 3-inch bracket nozzle. Such things should not be, and 
in giving out our orders, we ought to insist upon a certain j-inch 
uniformity of pitch of thread, or reject all goods which do not con- 
form. These matters may be termed trifling. But suppose, for 
example, a customer selects some Christiania or Peebles burners or 
others of any equally good makers, they are sent out in the hands 
of a fitter for attachment, who returns to the works and explains 
that he requires some small fitting by way of an adaptor before he 
can fix the burner; and as it was rather late in the afternoon, the 
lady of the house said she would rather he came at 10 o’clock the 
following morning to do what was necessary. Had there been 
uniformity, the second call of the fitter would be quite unnecessary ; 
but I take it that the result is that the consumer has to bear the 
cost of two visits of the fitter instead of one, as in any well-regulated 
works the consumer is charged with the whole of the time entered 
against him or her on the fitter’s time-sheet. This increases the 
cost of lighting by gas, and is chronicled against us by the party 
who “ pays the piper.””. Let us use every means in our power*to 
reduce legitimately—I use the word advisedly—the cost of laying 
on gas, of maintaining supply when laid on, and of supplying gas 
of uniform quality and quantity. It must be a matter of regret to 
most managers of gas-works that so many workmen’s dwellings 
are not lighted with gas. In Sherborne there is a row of 36 cottages 
ofa rental of £12 per annum, only one of which is lighted with gas ; 
and recently six villa residences were built, bearing a rent of £24 
per annum, neither of which were supplied with gas, but two of 
the tenants have since gone to the expense of laying it on. The 
whole six houses ought to have been arranged for a supply by the 
landlord in the first place. I think it behoves us to endeavour to 
secure if possible that all new buildings shall have a proper pro- 
vision for a supply of gas; and, if needs be, the fittings should be 
put in at cost price, 

Respecting the necessity of meeting the sale of petroleum in 

small quantities on its own footing, I contend, if it is worth the 
while of the oil seller to supply it in small quantities, we should 
consider if it would not be to the advantage of gas companies to 
have an arrangement for reading the meters in workmen’s houses 
weekly, when the money due could be paid, and properly entered. 
The wage-earning class pays well as a class ; but many are averse 
to running bills, and would perhaps consent to burn gas at a charge 
of Gd., 8d., or 1s. per week, rather than have a quarterly account 
amounting to 7s., 8s., or 13s. We donot like to find our consumers 
giving up the use of gas for oil. Quite recently I received peremp- 
tory orders to remove a 20-light meter from the premises of a 
grocer in our town, who stated that he was going to use oil. He 
circulated the report that he was about to save £20 per annum by 
the change ; but considering his payment for gas during 1887 was 
£12 15s. 4d. only, it is evident he is about to be paid a premium for 
burning oil. 
_ I would say, in conclusion, that I shall be satisfied if this paper 
18 found to promote a discussion, and that we each shall return to 
our respective spheres of duty resolved that come what may we 
will not be beaten in competition in supplying the much needed 
necessity of life—light. 


Discussion. 


The Presrpent said that the subject introduced by Mr. White was 
& very important one, calling for a full and free discussion. Country 
848 managers need not trouble much about the electric light; but 


they had to consider how to act as regarded the oil question. Un- 
fortunately the time for closing the meeting was drawing on; and 
he did not think they could do justice to the several points raised 
by Mr. White that afternoon, so he would suggest that the discus- 
sion be deferred till the next meeting. If Mr White would con- 
sent, he would propose that course to the meeting. 

Mr. WuiteE observed that he was quite in the President’s hands ; 
but thought a postponement of the subject would, in some degree, 
rob it of the interest attaching to it. Some other member might 
again introduee it on a future occasion. 

Mr. Crowe said that the postponement of the discussion would 
afford an opportunity for reading the paper and studying the 
subject at leisure ; and he thought it would be advantageous to all 
to defer it. 

Mr. PapFIeLp remarked that he considered it hardly possible to 
do justice to the subject in the brief time remaining at disposal ; 
but as there appeared an evident wish to proceed at once with the 
discussion, he would not waste time. He thought with regard to 
Darwen that the price and quality of the gas supplied was an im- 
portant point. He saw no objection to laying service-pipes up to 
60 or 70 feet in length without charge, but would hardly go so far 
as to do all kinds of fittings at cost price. There should be a slight 
margin—say, an addition of 5 per cent. all round. This would get 
over the charge of underselling gasfitters—a class that should not 
be entirely shut out. He felt strongly that gas companies should 
do fitting work also, and had broughi the matter before his Board 
some fourteen years ago. The system of weekly payments would 
increase the cost of office work an4 collection; but he was glad to 
support any plan that would augment the sale of gas on a given 
length of main, provided that it could be adopted with profit. He 
knew instances of most exorbitant charges made by gas-fitters—as 
much as £15 for putting in two or three burners—and this did an 
immense deal of harm as regarded the demand for gas. So he 
thought gas companies ought to have some control or influence in 
the matter of gas-fittings. 

Mr. Jervis considered that one advantage of reading the meters 
at more frequent periods—and that all round, and not for weekly or 
monthly consumers alone—would be much better supervision and 
the consequent detection of those meters that were slow or stopped 
altogether. 

Mr. Epwarps felt that the paper could not be adequately dis- 
cussed, as it comprised many points upon which he should like to 
have entered, did time permit. He supported uniform sizes for 
fittings and meter connections, which would greatly facilitate the 
changing of a meter for the next size larger in cases of inadequate 
supply. At present this could not be done without cutting the 
joints; and where, as was the case at Taunton, they did not 
employ regular fitters, it meant calling in a gas-fitter, and a cost 
perhaps of 5s. or 6s. No doubt the numerous sizes of fittings 
added to the expense of putting in new work, and served to bring 
gas into discredit, as an extra 6d. or 1s. was often thought more of 
than a large gas bill. People not only objected to the cost, but also 
to the inconvenience of having a gas-fitter about the house taking 
up boards, &e. It would be advantageous if the Association could 
bring pressure to bear in the direction of uniform sizes of meter 
connections, and the adoption of an agreed standard by all the 
different makers. 

Mr. J. H. Hopper said he was a gas-fitter of 32 years standing, 
and had perhaps 400 different kinds of gas-fittings in his show- 
room. All the burner connections were 32-inch; and the fitters 
carried taps, &c., so as to be able to alter them on the spot if 
necessary. 

The PrestpENT remarked that he had also met with instances 
of gas-fittings being put in by “ jerry ’’ men, perhaps with a heavy 
charge in the first place. The result was a high gas bill, and con- 
tinual expense and annoyance for repairing leakages, &c.; and in 
the end the use of gas was thrown up in disgust, causing not only 
loss to the individual consumer, but generally getting the gas 
a bad name. It was therefore a question well worthy of considera- 
tion how far gas companies could control the fittings. He liked 
the idea suggested by The Gaslight and Coke Company, who con- 
tracted with the builders of workmen’s cottages for putting in the 
fittings, without taking any responsibility, at a moderate rental. 
Something of this sort was necessary in order to secure the working 
classes us customers; and, in his experience these people were the 
most prompt in their payments. He knew a street in Trowbridge 
inhabited by artizans, where 75 per cent. of the accounts were 
always paid at the first visit of the collector. He heartily endorsed 
the idea of one size of connection for meters ranging from two to 
ten lights. He had been told that monthly payments were a 
general thing on the Continent. 

Mr. Wuits, in replying upon the discussion, said that the price 
of gas at Darwen was low, which made the matter the more 
lamentable. Speaking from his own experience, after having 
carried on gas-fitting for many years, it was impossible to give 
satisfaction in every case. No doubt the best way to retain custo- 
mers was to make the fittings as cheap as possible. Look how 
cheap oil-lamps were! They were to be seen—and smelt, too—in 
many houses. In cheapening fittings, the object in view must be 
taken into consideration. He did not propose to work at less than 
the cost; and he thought it wise to work without profit, if in this 
way he secured a new customer, who would pay perhaps £10 or 
£20 per annum. It was the business of gas companies to sell gas ; 
and they were quite within their province in doing fittings at cost 
price, or anything else that would aid to the end. It was very 








necessary that the customers should be able to avoid exorbitant 
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charges for gas-fittings, or unnecessary expense and annoyance for 
repairs. 
Votes oF THANKS. 

The PresIDENT said it was now his duty, as it was his pleasure, 
to move a vote of thanks to Messrs. Jervis, Barntield, and White, 
for their interesting and useful papers, which, together with the 
discussions, had occupied the time very pleasantly, and also he 
trusted, profitably. The preparation of the papers involved some 
time and trouble; and he was sure the meeting had appreciated 
those read that day. 

Mr. J. H. Gray (Weston-super-Mare) seconded the motion, which 
was heartily agreed to. 

The motion was carried with applause. 

Mr. Crowe said the meeting must not omit a vote of thanks to 
their worthy President, who had done so much in the way of 
making the meeting a success. ‘The business had been admirably 
carried through ; and he had much pleasure in congratulating him, 
and proposing a vote of thanks for his services. 

Mr. PapFIELD seconded the motion, which was carried with 
applause. 

The Present having briefly replied, the meeting terminated. 


The members subsequently partook of luncheon at the ‘* George 
Hotel,” on the invitation of the Directors of the British Gaslight 
Company, Limited. 

THE THERMO-DYNAMIC ANALYSIS OF THE GAS- 

ENGINE. 

At the Meeting of the Manchester Association of Engineers on 
Saturday, the 24th ult.—Mr. 8. Dixon (the President) in the chair 
—a paper on the above subject was read by Mr. H. Gururir; 
being the continuation of a communication presented to the Asso- 
ciation last year. 

The author commenced by remarking that in such a subject as 
the one he had chosen, it was necessary te make some sort of 
classification ; there being a great variety in the kind of motive 
power to be dealt with. Excluding steam-engines pure and simple, 
motors might be divided into two classes—viz., those using, and 
those not using water. These might be again divided into internal 
and external combustion engines; further, into regenerative and 
non-regenerative; and, further still, into the three types referred 
to in the paper read by Mr. Dugald Clerk before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in April, 1882—viz., the Lenoir, the Brayton, and 
the Otto.* Mr. Clerk thus described his three types of engine: 
**(1) An engine drawing into the cylinder gas and air at atmos- 
pheric pressure for a portion of its stroke, cutting off communica- 
tion with the outer atmosphere, and immediately igniting the 
mixture; the piston being pushed forward by the pressure of the 
ignited gases during the remainder of its stroke. The in-stroke 
discharges the products of combustion. (2) An engine in which a 
mixture of gas and air is drawn into a pump, and is discharged by 
the return-stroke into a reservoir, in astate of compression. From 
the reservoir the mixture enters a cylinder, being ignited as it 
enters—and without rise in pressure, but simply increased in 
volume—and following the piston as it moves forward. The 
return-stroke discharges the products ofcombustion. (3) An engine 
in which a mixture of gas and air is compressed, or introduced 
under compression, into a cylinder, or space at theend of a cylinder, 
and then ignited, while the volume remains constant and the pres- 
sure rises. Under this pressure the piston moves forward, and the 
return-stroke discharges the exhaust.’’ Mr. Clerk then went on 
to show the relative dynamic values of these three types as 21, 36, 
and 45 respectively. These figures Mr. Guthrie said that he 
certainly should not dispute as far as they went; but he mentioned 
that they did not properly represent the relative values of the three 
kinds of engine. 

Having discussed the capabilities of motors constructed accord- 
ing to the three types specified by Mr. Clerk, Mr. Guthrie passed 
on to consider the effect of injecting into the cylinder * mixture of 
steam with the charge. He showed that if we use a charge of dry 
gas only, we get a dynamic value of 2.92),734 foot-pounds per 
pound of fuel; while if we use a charge of half dry gas and half 
steam, we get (2,920,784 + 506,385) = 3,427,169 + 2 = 1,713,584°5 
foot-pounds only per pound of fuel, or lose by the introduction of 
steam 1,207,199 5 foot-pounds, or about 40 per cent. This fact, he 
thought, should at once put on one side as unworthy of notice all 
engines using an aqueous mixture. But the author pointed out 
that there is another form of the application of water to the gas- 
engine, which, although very familiar to us, cannot be easily dis- 
posed of, notwithstanding that it is an acknowledged great evil. 
He referred, of course, to water-jacketing. This brought him to the 
vexed question of dissociation; and in dealing with it, he expressed 
the opinion that we should never get at the point of dissociation by 
experimenting in closed vessels, for the simple reason that it was 
entirely regulated by pressure, and on a diagram would form a 
curve of inverse ratios somewhat similar to the adiabatic, but far 
above it. It was a matter of great surprise to him that the influ- 
ence of pressure on the point of dissociation had not been more 
fully recognized. It seemed beyond all possibility for dissociation 
to come within any temperatures and pressures ever likely to be 
used in a gas-engine; and he was very much inclined to put the 
theme entirely on one side, as unworthy of further argument, and 
account for checked inflammation in another way. He then con- 

sidered the cause of the slow combustion of the charge in a gas- 
engine, and attributed it to want of commotion. The greater the 





* See JounnaL, Vol. XXXAIX,, p. 643, 














commotion, the more rapid the combustion. In the gas-engine of 
the present day, the author remarked, the commotion is compara- 
tively small. The charge is first closed up within the cylinder— 
commotion comparatively easing. Then, by the firing, it is vio. 
lently, but only momentarily, agitated, and expansion begins. But 
expansion, he said, is not commotion ; it is only a widening apart 
of the atoms or molecules—their relative positions not necessarily 
changing. There would be a slight commotion certainly; and this 
slight commotion would slowly cause the propagation of inflamma. 
tion. Agitation after ignition seemed to him to be a very important 
element in the future gas-engine. 

Mr. Guthrie then proceeded to draw deductions from the argu- 
ments which he had set forth; and this he did in the following 
terms :—(1) In the first place, we may emphasize the great feature 
of the gas-engine of to-day—viz., compression—for by it we get 
greater power in a less space, and consequently less loss by radia- 
tion and conduction, less wear and tear, less cost of production; 
and should there be anything in the dissociation theory, compres- 
sion is the antidote. (2) Sustained pressure, as in a steam-engine, 
is a feature absolutely essential for many purposes—a feature we 
do not get in the gas-engine of the day. (3) Commotion is another 
very important feature; and this again we do not get in the engine 
of the day—at any rate, not in the degree necessary for rapid com- 
bustion. (4) Hot cylinders and no water-jacket are about the 
greatest necessity of all; and this seems to be the only hope of 
materially augmenting the efficiency of the present engine ; for by 
cold cylinders, as admitted on all hands, fully 50 per cent. of the 
developed energy is now lost. How then are these very desirable 
features to be obtained? I will give you my own notions in 
answer to this question ; and it will be for you to challenge any you 
may not think correct or feasible. I will take the fourth item first, 
because it is the most important one of all, and the one which 
really drew me thoroughly into the gas-engine question. It is em- 
bodied in a patent which I took out a year or two ago, but which 
for several reasons I did not think it prudent to attempt to develop 
immediately. [The author explained his engine by means of a 
model and diagrams.} Its chief feature is that of bringing in cool 






































A. Gas-chest. B. Air-chest. C. Gas-pump. 
D. Air-pump. EK. Hot lining. 


air from the opposite end of the cylinder to that which, so far, has 
been universally the practice. You will notice, in the figure show- 
ing the position of the piston at the commencement of the stroke, 
that the cold air portway is placed as near the packing-rings of the 
piston as possible. At this point a stream of comparatively cool 
air is admitted by means of an annular cavity and narrow annular 
portway; so that the whole of the circumference of the piston, 
plunger, and cyliader is flooded with cool air. And as the piston 
moves out, leaving a narrow annular cavity between the plunger 
and the working surface of the cylinder, the whole of this narrow 
annular space is filled with the cool air, effectually excluding dust 
as well as heat; so that the working surface of the cylinder will be 
as clean and cool as any steam-engine, and this with very little loss 
of heat. The old adage says: ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure;” 
and if we prevent the cylinder from getting hot, we do not require 
to apply the cold-water cure to prevent too high a temperature. 

Considering the other propositions seriatim, we may take the 
first—viz., that of compression—as disposed of in the early part of 
my paper, and universally acknowledged to be beyond all question. 
As to the second proposition—viz., that of sustained pressure— 
there is also little to question; for no one can deny the advantage. 
nay, even the necessity, for certain work, such as winding and 
locomotion. It may be argued that the greatest number of foot- 
pounds cannot be developed from a given quantity of fuel. No; 
but that is not so much the question as, How can the foot-pounds 
developed be utilized? And no one can question that with a hot 
cylinder, withcut water-jacketing, more foot-pounds could be 
utilized than can now be done with water-jacketing, and for sus- 
tained pressure these other features are not only almost a necessity, 
but in distinct unison, as will be seen. Again, in the matter of the 
third proposition—viz., that of commotion or agitation—it seems 
to me that this feature is only to be obtained by the last proposi- 
tion of sustained pressure. 

Will my proposed engine, then, answer to all these demands? 
I think so. In working this engine, I propose to have a separate 
pump, and that pump to compress the air up to the working pres- 
sure of the engine, so that there may always be a pressure in the 
valve-chest slightly superior to that of the cylinder, just as in an 
ordinary steam-engine, With this pressure behind the valve, we 
can secure the cool annular injection before referred to; and this 
gives us the means of doing away with the wa-teful water-jacket. 
We can secure a steady inflow of gas and air, even while combus- 
tion is going on. And on these conditions, and these conditions 
only, a hot cylinder is admissible ; for, under the old system of 
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admission of the wholecharge first and then ignition, a hot cylinder 
js out of the question, on account of the premature ignition it would 
cause. [The author then explained the process of admission.] 
The arrangement comprises separate gas and air valves of the 
simple slide-valve type, with only one portway to each. The valve 
near the piston proper is the air-valve, and supplies the cooling 
injection; but the air, just after passing through this valve, is 
divided into two streams, part for the primary purpose just 
mentioned, and part taken along a small passage to the hot 
end of the cylinder, there to mix with the gas and promote com- 
bustion. The valse near the hot end of the cylinder is the gas- 
valve; the portway leading from it direct to the cylinder in such 
a way as to cvuse the jet of compressed gas to impinge upon 
the jet of cool air last mentioned. The process of one revolution 
would therefore be this:—The piston being right home, and with 
no more clearance than that of an ordinary steam-engine, both 
valves would open, perhaps just a slight lead being given to the 
air-valve, so as to fill the cylinder clearance with the initial pres- 
sure before actual combustion commences. Then the instant the 
piston begins to move, gas and air will enter tegether and burn, 
as they enter without explosion. The combustion thus carried on 
will nearly expand the air and gas without any increase of pressure ; 
for the instant that expansion takes place, the inflow of fresh gas 
and air is checked, and only as the pressure tends to lower will 
fresh supplies flow in, burn, and keep up the pressure. Thus the 
action is automatic. The ignition, of cuurse, is spontaneous—the 
lining of the cylinder being hot ; and no igniting slide is necessary. 
It is true sume igniting appliance will be required for starting 
purposes, until the cylinder becomes hot enough from working ; 
but, with such an engine as I am describing it need be but of the 
simplest form. It is only necessary to form two very small bore- 
holes leading into the ignition portway—the one to be supplied 
with gas and the other with air, under pressure, direct from the 
valve-chests. Another small opening near these must also be pro- 
vided, through which the gas and air may be lighted; and, once 
lit up, it will remain alight until turned off. One small double- 
way cock, or else two small single-way cocks, is all the hghting 
apparatus required ; and the same would be used for warming the 
cylinder before starting, if necessary. This steady burning and 
expansion under uniform pressure would go on until the valves 
shut off the supplies ; after which expansion under reducing 
pressure would continue to the end of the stroke, as in the steam- 
engine. We can now easily see how a pretty brisk commotion or 
agitation will be maintained ; for during the burning under uniform 
pressure a jet of flame is projected right across the cylinder, 
creating a constant disturbance. Then, again, there is the flow of 
air from the annular space surrounding the plunger; and like an 
Argand burner, it streams out in a tubular form and impinges 
against the side of the flame, assisting inflammation, not only by 
the agitation created, but also by the supply of fresh air for com- 
bination with any gas which may have escaped from the first 
flame unconsumed. The slide-valves would be worked in the 
same way, and with the same gear, as an ordinary steam-engine, 
with expansion and reversing gear as might be required. By this 
means the cut-off and power of the engine could be regulated to 
any degree required without cutting out whole strokes, and causing 
unsteadiness, as in nearly all the gas-engines of the present day. 
The pumps would be automatically regulated in such a way as to 
cease working so soon as the working pressure was arrived at, 
relieving the engine of all unnecessary work and loss of energy. 
The description I have just given is on the supposition that ordinary 
town’s gas would be used; Lut this engine would be equally well 
adapted to the self-contained type (often called caloric) by attach- 
ing to ita gas generator, which could be made to contain enough 
fuel for a whole day’s work without the necessity of re-charging. 
With such a generator, which need be no larger than an ordinary 
vertical boiler, a tram-engine might run for the whole of a day 
without fresh supplies. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, 

The CuatrMAN remarked that what was wanted, in his opinion, 
was a hot cylinder, which would prevent loss of efliciency. 

Mr. 'T'ayLor said it seemed to be a practical question of keeping 
the cylinder covl, and at the same time getting proper effect. 
The point he thought Mr. Guthrie had aimed at was that there 
was another kind of means, besides water, of keeping the cylinder 
cool, and at the same time getting proper efliciency. If Mr. 
Guthrie succeeded in producing the result he stated he could 
obtain, it would be very useful indeed. They were in the habit 
in this country, of sticking to principles which were generally 
accepted to the detriment of new and betier ones. They had had 
a paper read to them a few years ago by Mr. Martin, in which 
they were told something about the gas-engine. The essayist 
remarked that he did not think gas would be the future source of 
power—some more powerful agent, he believed, would be adopted 
in Its stead; and other people held the same opinion. 

Mr. Lewis agreed with the Chairman that they must not 
attempt to cool the cylinder any more than was really inevitable. 
The great difficulty seemed to be to work at as high a temperature 
as was really necessary. It appeared to him that the Siemens 
engine was an attempt, by the introduction of water and steam, to 
do away with loss in a great measure. With regard to linings, he 
had made some experiments by compressing asbestos. He found 
he could bind the asbestos, and by this means he had obtained a 
good, smooth, working surface. 

Mr. Hartiey remarked that there was no doubt that if by the 
8as-engine which Mr. Guthrie had mentioned the results spoken of 








could be obtained, it would be a very great stride indeed in the 
direction of an improved motor. The difficulty seemed to be the 
cool cylinder. If he could get a hot cylinder, this would, he 
thought, be obviated. The success which had attended triple and 
quadruple expansion was largely due to jacketing cylinders, or by 
heating them in some way; and the same principle applied to the 
gas-engine. Had Mr. Guthrie, he asked, a practical example to show 
them of the kind of gas-engine he had described ? With reference 
to the lining of the cylinder, formerly they had nothing to depend 
upon but tallow to act as a lubricant; but with the present 
lubricating oils there was scarcely any limit to the temperature 
they could attain. So far as efficiency was concerned. there was 
no doubt that, considered as heat-engines, steam were behind gas 
engines. Sull it must be confessed that the steam-engine utilized 
far more heat than it did even ten years ago. He believed there 
was practically no limit to steam pressures. If it were possible to 
drive tramcars with such an engine as Mr. Guthrie had described, 
it would be very good indeed. Somethirg of the sort was really 
wanted for street locomotion, Compressed air-engines had not 
been so satisfactory as had been anticipated; aud even electric 
tramcars had not been the success which was expected by those 
who introduced them. He hoped the plan sketched out by Mr. 
Guthrie would be carried oui to a successful issue. If gas-engines 
were to be effective for driving anything—take, for instance, the 
case of a cotton mill—they would have to inake very rapid strides. 
If a gas-engine could be worked at a full load constantly, then 
something like value might be obtained ; but if it was kept at half 
load, or thereabouts, it would not economical. 

Mr. GuTurir, acknowledging a vote of thanks, said the main 
object of the substitution of air for water had seemed to miss 
attention to some extent. One of the principal features in his 
scheme was that air coming in did not carry away the heat. In 
this respect the engine described would be regenerative. Like some 
of those present, he had studied the gas-engine without any very 
distinct idea in his mind at the beginning ; but the result had been 
the scheme he had laid before them. He did not propose to alter 
the present temperature of the gas-engine. A great deal of impor- 
tance was rightly attached to the question of lining. If they could 
only get a material which would stand the higher temperature, it 
would be a great improvement. He did not think it possible, even 
in his own scheme, to save all heat. The best mode of utilizing 
pressure was rather by steady work than by quick, but only 
momentary strokes on the crank-pin. Of course, if pure oxygen 
could be obtained, it would be a great improvement; but the cost 
was too great at present. 





THE CONFERENCE OF GERMAN GAS ENGINEERS AT 
ELBING. 

A recent number of the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung contained 
a report of the proceedings at the fifteenth meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Bultic Association of Gas Engineers; and we translate 
therefrom the following short account of what took place. 

The first matter discussed bore upon the experiments which 
have been undertaken with the view of detecting leakage from gas- 
mains by means of test-papers prepared with chloride of palladium. 
Herr Kunath described the system employed by Dr. bunte,* and 
showed the modus operandi. He laid stress upon the fact that 
holes in pipes should not be punched, but drilled; and that suffi- 
cient time sliould be allowed for the carbonic oxide to act on the 
palladium solution. He stated that the arrangement accomplished 
just what was desired—viz., it localized the point of escape. The 
speaker promised to make an experiment, and demonstrate to the 
members that it would indicate at once any leakage of gas, either 
in the works or in the mains. As opposed to the plan advo- 
cated by Herr Kunath, Herr Joley said he preferred the well-known 
system of Herr Schmidt, of Breslau; and he also described the 
method employed by Herr Fischer, of Berlin. In the discussion 
on this subject, Herr Kohlstock expressed a strong opinion that 
the plan introduced to their notice by Herr Kunath was the best, 
inasmuch as it showed at once, and by the cheapest means, the 
exect spot where the escape was taking place; whereas the other 
methods referred to only indicated generally the locality in which 
leakage was going on. 

Herr Kunath likewise called attention to the gas-balance of 
Herr Lux, as described by him at the meeting of The Gas Institute 
in Glasgow last June; and said it had given satisfaction at Danzig. 
He furnished some particulars as to the fixing of the appliance. 
To prevent the ejection of the mercury, the discharge-pipe should 
not be closed up ; and the drilled hole of the closing-tap must be so 
narrowed that the bowl is as little exposed to pressure as possible. 
It is also advisable to dry the gas before it enters the balance, by 
causing it to pass through a cylinder filled with cotton. 

Herr Muller described some works carried out by him during 
the preceding year. He mentioned first those at the Synagogue 
in Thorn, which were executed after the plan adopted at the 
Synagogue in Berlin. The lighting apparatus consisted of 72 
Argand burners placed under a reflector 6 feet in diameter; and it 
could be moved along by the aid of suspended rails. The con- 
nection with the gas-main was effected by joints, moveable in 
three directions. ‘This apparatus was lighted when required, and 
moved, by the means indicated, under the skylight in the roof of 
the Synagogue. He further mentioned a case of a fracture of a 
6-inch main laid in a canal, where gas, escaping out of a hole 





* A full account of this was given in the JournnaL, Vol. XLVIL., pp. 68, 
117, 160, 206. 
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in the top of the pipes, penetrated the ground under the bed of 
the canal. 

The next matter discussed was a paper read by Herr Mertens 
respecting the use of tar for firing a bench of four retort furnaces. 
This method required a number of trials to diminish the effect 
of the intense heat on the furnaces. Herr Kohlstock said the 
slightest inattention on the part of the workmen caused consider- 
able damage. He recommended gas makers to sell their tar as 
soon as 1s. per ewt. could be realized for it. He found that the 
presence of oil in the tar reservoir contributed greatly to absorb 
the water contained in the tar. He commended this fact to the 
attention of the members; but said he was still of the opinion that 
tar firing was remunerative only when tar prices were low. Dr. 
Gerson said he hoped soon to be able to solve the problem of the 
absorption of water, alluded to by the previous speaker, by mixing 
with the tar salts of high atomic weight. 

Subsequently a paper was read by Herr Bessin, a member of 
the firm of Herr S. Elster, of Berlin, on the ‘ Photometrical 
Measurement of Lights of High Power.’ After briefly alluding to 
the various new types of high-power burners, he pointed out the 
necessity for having photometers which did justice when measur- 
ing light thrown downwards. He described several appliances 
made to attain this end; mentioning Mr. W. J. Dibdin’s radial 
photometer, and also the arrangement devised by Herr Elster in 
connection with his Bunsen photometer. He stated that, furnished 
with this addition, the photometers now in use were working well, 
and giving satisfaction. 

Herr Kunath introduced the subject of cementing cracks in the 
walls of gasholder tanks. These cracks he attributed to errors in 
the proportioning of the materials used ; and he suggested methods 
by which these defects could be avoided. Herr Kohlstock ascribed 
the increase in size of existing cracks in a large measure to frost. 

Herr von Corswandt read a paper on “ Fittings.” He complained 
that there is at present no uniform system in regard to them; and 
expressed regret that we are still far from a satisfactory settlement 
of the question. He enumerated a great many anomalies which 
he said he should like to see abolished—such, for instance, as the 
small openings in taps, the widths of the keys, the soldering on of 
flanges to the pipes; and he invited the members to communicate 
any information they possessed relating thereto. 

Herr Voley-Mackel brought under the notice of the meeting some 
work which had been executed under extremely difficult circum- 
stances—viz., the repairing of a gasholder tank in which leakage 
had manifested itself through over-filling. The place of the sup- 
posed leakage could not apparently be ascertained without throw- 
ing the holder out of use and emptying the tank. An attempt was 
made to employ a diver ; but without success, the space being too 
confined. In these circumstances, the foreman volunteered to 
undertake the job himself; and entering the tank (which was filled 
with water) by way of the man-hole, endeavoured to dive. He was 
furnished with only the simplest precautionary measures. Fortu- 
nately the leak was found to be in the socket of the outlet-pipe, which 
was placed about 3 feet below the level of the water ; and conse- 
quently it was possible to cement the opening and stop the leak by 
means of a long bar, which was held and directed by the foreman 
in the water, and on which blows were struck by workmen stand- 
ing on the top of the holder. As the foreman was at short intervals 
taken out of the tank and brought into the fresh air, his health was 
not in the least affected. A discussion followed, in which Herr 
Blum recommended the discharge of all the gas in the holder, 
and the emptying of the tank. As bearing somewhat on this 
matter, Herr Kunath reminded the members of a good method of 
removing the last trace of air when a holder is being fiiled with 
gas. It consists in fitting a pipe, open at the top, air-tight in the 
cover, and carrying it down to the level of the water, when, by a 
hole in the cover itself, only a mixture of gas and air can escape. 

At the close of the business, the members proceeded to witness 
the detection of a leak, which had been previously arranged by 
Herr Kunath. The trial mains were laid in four different direc- 
tions round a certain tree; and small pipes with palladium paper 
hung on them indicated, by their colour, the direction to be taken. 
This was followed up; and eventually the leak was found to be at 
the wall of a house, at the junction of the main with the supply- 
pipe leading into the premises. 

In addition to the business, the programme of the meeting com- 
prised a visit to the local gas-works, a banquet, and an excursion 
to Vogelsang. 


AccorpinG to the last report of the Official Water Examiner 
under the Metropolis Water Act, 1871 (General de Courcy Scott), 
there was during the month of February, an increase to the extent 
of 5208 in the number of houses on constant supply in the 
Metropolis; being about 52 per cent. of the total number of houses 
supplied. 

A NEw joint (Fisher’s patent), for connecting and repairing gas, 
water, and other pipes, has lately been introduced by Messrs. 
Newton, Chambers, and Co. It is claimed for the joint, which con- 
sists of two clips encircling the pipe, that, in using, it is only 
necessary to fill up both the clips with white or red lead or cement, 
having previously bound the broken part with canvas. A small 
quantity of spun yarn is worked in the clips, drawn together, and 
the keys brought to the centre; and as there are two keys, they 
are driven in opposite directions, and thus lock each other. The 
interior of the clips is corrugated, so as to avoid the packing being 
forced away in the case of hard pressure. 





Hegister of Patents. 


Gas-Encines.—Casper, E., of Bayswater. No. 4757; March 30, 1887 
(6d. 7 


In most gas-enzines hitherto constructed, the heat generated by the 
gaseous explosion is partly discha ged from the cylinder through the 
exhaust, and partly absorbed by, and conducted through the walls of the 
cylinder ; and the object of this invention is to utilize a large proportion 
of the heat thus wasted for driving the engine. To this end it consists 
essentially in injecting into the cylinder at certain times, in the interyalg 
between the explosion, water in the form of spray, which (owing to the 
heat of the cylinder walls and piston, and that of any of the products of 
combustion which may be present in the cylinder) is converted into 
steam for assisting to operate the engine. Thus not only is there 
claimed to be a considerable saving in gas, owing to the fact that heat 
which would otherwise be lost is utilized in operating the engine partly 
by steam, but it also permits the water jacket usually employed around 
the cylinder for cooling purposes, to be dispensed with—the water spray 
itself absorbing sufficient heat to maintain the cylinder at a sufficiently 
low temperature. 

In connection with the cylinder, the patentee employs suitable valves 
and apparatus for admitting air and gas to the cylinder and igniting 
the combustible mixture, and for permitting the escape of the produets 
of combustion as heretofore. There is also a valve for admitting 
water under pressure, or a pump for injecting water into the cylinder; 
these appliances being operated at suitable intervals from the crank- 
shaft of the engine in the usual manner. 

The operation of the engine is as follows:—Suppose the cylinder to 
have been previously heated (by one or two explosions of gas) to a sufti- 
cient extent to cause the vaporization of the water introduced into the 
cylinder, and also suppose the piston to be at its innermost position and 
ready to draw gas and air at its next outstroke—if now the piston is 
moved outwardly, the cylinder is charged with the explosive mixture. 
If the mixture is ignited during a portion of the same stroke as that in 
which the inspiration takes place, the return stroke of the piston causes 
the ejection of the products; but if this is not the case, the return stroke 
causes the compression of the mixture which is fired to cause the next 
outstroke. The products of combustion having been expelled after one 
or two complete strokes of the engine, and the piston being in its in- 
ward position, fine water spray is admitted which, when it comes into 
contact with the cylinder and piston, is vaporized, and causes the next 
outstroke—the steam being ejected thruugh the exhaust on the next in- 
stroke. An explosive mixture is then drawn into the cylinder at the next 
outstroke, and the cycle of operations repeated. 

The ordinary gas-engine cycle is thus moditied by the introduction of 
an additional stroke or strokes (after the explosion stroke) under the in- 
fluence of the expansive force of steam formed from th? contact of the 
water spray with the heated walls of the cylinder and piston and the 
residue of the heated products of combustion. 

Vatves ror RecunatTine THE Fiow or Gas anp Warer.—Breeden, J., 
of Birmingham. No. 5822; April 21,1887. {1s. 1d.] 

This invention has reference principally to automatic valves for gas 
cooking or heating stoves; but is also, in part, applicable to valves gene- 
rally for regulating the flow of gas and the combined flow of gas and 
water. 




















The illustration shows such a valve applied to a gas-stove; the valve 
in fig 1 being closed when its plug is depressed and opened when its plug 
is raised, but in fig 2 closed when its plug is raised and opened when its 
plug is depressed. 

A is the conical barrel of the valve, screwed on the gas-supply pipe B 
There is a plug fitting in the barrel-A ; the inverted cone at the bottom 
of it seating itself when depressed on a conical seat in the gas-supply 
pipe. The exit-pipe at the side of the barrel A is connected with the 
burner G of the stove; and to the top of the plug the cap H is aflixed, 
carrying a thumb plate or handle I working in the cut-away part on the 
exterior of the barrel A. In order to operate the plug, there is a lever L, 
the forked end of the arm of which engages with the neck part of the 
cap H of the valve-plug, while the other arm is situated under the 
support M over the burner on which the vessel to be heated is placed. 
By means of the sliding balance-weight N, the arm descends when the 
stove is not in use. When no vessel or article is on the support above 
the burner, the plug is pressed down by the weighted arm of the lever, 
and the gas cut off (excepting for the pilot light) by the conical end of 
the plug seating itself. When a vessel to be heated is placed on the 
support M, its weight acting upon the lever 1, raises the arm of the 
lever; and the plug is thereby lifted from its seat and gas passes through 
to the burner. 


Generatinc Licut anp Heat rrom Mryenan Or.—Doty, H. H., of 
Strand, London. No. 8697; June 16,1887. {11d.] 

One object of this invention is to provide for the converting of oil 
into gas or vapour, and for utilizing the heat generated by the com- 
bustion of the gas or vapour for heating the pipe in which the conversion 
is effected ; so that the operation will be continuous, without the aid of 
any separate heating apparatus. Another object is to provide for the 
utilization of a mixture of the gas or vapour with steam or water gas for 
heating purposes. 

The arrangement essentially comprises the employment of a coiled 
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ipe connected with a tank or reservoir from which oil will be supplied 
thereto, and provided with a nozzle or burner so arranged that the gas 
or vapour issuing from it will be directed through the space surrounded 
by the coil, and (on being ignited) will heat the coil. 






































Fig. 1 is a side elevation, partly in vertical central section, of one form 
of apparatus ; and figs. 2 and 3 show modifications of the arrangement. 

In fig. 1 the coil A is mounted on a suitable stand or support, and 
connected with a tank or reservoir of oil. The coil is formed of copper 
pipe preferably from 3 to 1 inch in diameter; and the coil from 3 to 9 
inches in length, and from 2 to 6 inches in diameter. The lower ex- 
tremity of the coil is connected to the oil-tank by a pipe provided with 
stopcocks C, and also with another cock D for supplying oil to the 
saucer or receptacle E directly beneath the coil. The upper end of the 
coil is connected by means of the pipes F with a nozzle or burner G, 
having preferably a single hole drilled through the end of it in a line 
with its axis, and of an external inverted conical shape, so as to spread 
the current of gas formed in the coil and passing up through the nozzle 
or burner. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows: By means of the cock 
D, about an ounce of oilis run into the saucer Ek. The cocks C are then 
closed ; and the oil in the saucer being ignited serves to start the heat- 
ing of the coil A, and thus cause the oil in the coil to throw off vapour, 
which, becoming ignited by the flame at the base, rapidly intensifies the 
heat in the coil. The cocks C being again opened, admit oil from the 
tank; and this oil ascending through the coil circuitously, is converted 
into gas, and is thus delivered through the nozzle or burner G in such a 
manner that, on the gas being ignited, the flame fills the space 
surrounded by the coil, and impinging with great force upon its inner 
surfaces, heats the upper end to a cherry-red heat. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show a modification of the apparatus, wherein the coil A 
is placed directly over the tank or reservoir of oil, which is made air- 
tight and sufficiently strong to withstand considerable pressure. To pro- 
vide for forcing the oil contained in the tank up the pipe B to the coil, 
an air-pump H is used, having a suitable handle I for operating it. A 
sufficient air pressure (say 40 to 50 lbs. per square inch) can be thus pro- 
duced in the reservoir to force upall the oil conta ned in it without the 
necessity for pumping in any more air. The reservoir is provided with 
an aperture J closed by a screw plug K to allow the introduction of more 
oil into the reservoir. A gauge L is provided for indicating the pressure 
in the reservoir. The coil having been previously heated by a small 
quantity of oil admitted to the saucer E through the stopcock D (as 
already described), the stopcock C is opened, so that the oil rises to the 
coil, being forced up by the pressure in the reservoir. 





Gas Cooxinc anp Heatinc Burner.—Bachus, Q. S., of Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. No. 11,701; Aug. 29,1887. [8d.} 

_ This invention relates to the construction of atmospheric burners with 
air and gas mixing-chambers, in which chambers regular obstruction or 
spread of the mixture takes place, so that all the outlets for combustion 
are equally supplied, and consequently all the flames are of the same 
height, so as to produce perfect combustion with great heat. In con- 
hection with this double-chambered apparatus, a water-trough acting 
also as a stand is employed ; the front having a loose fitting flap with a 
clearance behind, so that all vapour arising from the water may be 
directed to the jets of flame, in order that the usual unpleasant smell 
may be suppressed. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
_4484.—Wnen, J. E., ‘Improvements in the manufacture of illumina- 
ting gas for dcmestic and other purposes.” March 23. 
4515.—Warsop, H. J., ‘An improved domestic gas motor engine.” 
March 24, . 
4569.—GantuwairtE, J. S., “* Automatic safety trap (gas).”” March 26. 
4624.—Crossixy, F. W., ‘An improvement in valve and governing 
ear for gas or oil motor engines.’’ March 26. 
4740.—Riprarcu, C., and Farrmay, C. J., “ Improvements in gas and 
vapour and combined motor engines.” March 28. 
4824.—Bonm, W. D., “ Improvements in apparatus for accelerating 
the passage of liquids through filter-beds.” March 29. 








Patent Pararrin Gas Licniinc Company, Liwirep.—The first annual 
meeting of this Company was hii at their premises in Glasgow last 
Wednesday, when a dividend at the rate of 12} per cent. per annum for 
the past year was declared. 





Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THIS YEAR’S AWARD OF THE BIRMINGHAM MEDAL. 

Sir,—The bestowal of the Birmingham Medal being this year in the 
hands of the members of The Gas Institute, it appears to me desirable 
that the members should respond to the Secretary’s invitation to for- 
ward the names of those they consider worthy of honour. Further, if 
the members could be almost unanimous, it would assist the Council 
and add in no small measure to the honour bestowed. 

Without, then, wishing in any way to depreciate the value of the ser- 
vices rendered by many of our consr2res, I would suggest the name of 
Mr. Thomas Newbigging, of Manchester. No doubt it is well known 
that this gentleman was one of the founders of The Gas Institute, and 
has also contributed to the literature of gas engineering in a way that 
makes the name of ‘‘ Newbigging”’ widely known. I refer to Newbig- 
ging’s *“* Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers,” and “ King’s 
Treatise on the Science and Practice of the Manufacture and Distribu- 
tion of Coal Gas.” It would be superfluous for me to try to enumerate 
the many qualifications which Mr. Newbigging possesses, for they are 
probably better known to most of the members than to myself. 

Stafford, March 29, 1888. J. Fercuson Bett. 





THE COMMERCIAL VALUATION OF GAS COAL. 

Srr,—In reply to Mr. Fred. Darlington’s letter in the last number of 
the Jovurna, I have simply to state that I have not gone into the question 
of the respective proportions of cannel used by different gas companies, 
and therefore cannot offer any opinion on the subject. A really com- 
petent comparison between the working of various companies with 
regard to the use of cannel would require more data than are usually 
available ; for it would be necessary to know not only the quality and 
yield of the cannel used, but likewise the various details of working 
known to have an influence on the illuminating power of gas—such as 
condensation, scrubbing, position of purifiers (whether exposed or 
covered in), method of dealing with tar with regard to the question of 
what proportion of the lighter hydrocarbons are retained by the gas, 
and so forth. In the absence of a full knowledge of working conditions, 
I consider that any comparison between the canne! used by different 
March 29, egy limited value. H. Leicester GReEvVILLE. 


MECHANICAL STOKING AND CONTINUOUS CARBONIZATION. 

Sir,—The large amount of the sum—viz., £16,000—said to have been 
saved in Birmingham during last year by the * substitution of machinery 
for hand labour and the introduction of regenerative furnaces,’’ forces 
the advocates of economy in the pro uction of gas to examine very 
closely all schemes which may be proposed for improving the existing 
methods of carbonizing. 

That some system of continuous carbonization is an object worthy of 
being sought after has not only been stated very frequently in presiden- 
tial addresses, but has also been striven after ever since the first intro- 
duction of coal gasas a lighting agent. Clegg had a scheme, and so had 
Brunton; but these are things of the past. The schemes of to-day alone 
deserve our notice. 

In the Journat for this week (March 27), there is an illustration and 
description of what appears to be a very able attempt to solve the diffi- 
cult problem of continuous carbonization. I refer to the patent of Mr. 
Elliott, shown on page 558. 

Having recently made a search among the patents for this class of 
work, it struck me that Mr. Elliott’s idea had a familiar look about it; 
and on turning to my memoranda again, I found the specification of a 
certain Mr. West, taken oui in 1873, which is almost identical with that 
now published. It is remarkable how often we come across instances 
similar to this, where the same idea has occurred to different minds at 
widely different periods; as though the idea had a sort of vitality, 
keeping it floating about seeking suitable minds upon which to act. 

It would be very interesting—considering the vast importance of the 
subject—if some information could be obtained from the inventor of the 
1873 scheme. Is he the same Mr. West who is the inventor of most of 
the successful machines now at work in England? If so (and the name 
would seem to leave little doubt), it would be most useful and instructive 
if a gentleman so well acquainted with the subject, and with such long 
experience of its difficulties, could be induced to say why he gave up his 
scheme of 1873 for a totally different method of doing the work? If 
continuous carbonization is the thing above all others to be aimed at, 
then his 1873 scheme would appear more perfect than that now in use. 

Was the 1873 idea ever subjected to the crucial proof of a practical 
test? Can it still be seen at work anywhere ? , : 

Small Heath, Birmingham, March 28, 1888. Wits Jonny. 





THE SUPPLY OF WATER BY METER. 

S1r,—A writer who entertains such ** uncompromising (and as you 
hold) in some respects fallacious notions” about the supply of water 
is, of course, not one with whom you would care to engage in a 
“ journalistic duel.” But, considering that my reasoning, and not my 
reason, is the matter to be reviewed, my mental capacity and attitude 
have come in for a somewhat disproportionate share of editorial atten- 
tion. The merits of a question are independent of the ability, or the 
‘‘ inability to look all round his subject,’’ which its advocate or its 
opponent may display. It is therefore unnecessary that I should reply 
to remarks which are beside the question at issue, and introduce a per- 
sonal element with which it has no concern. lf,in order to prevent 
waste, or to secure fairness of charge, it is desirable that meters should 
be used, it matters nothing how far the persons advocating the change 
may be able to take a comprehensive view of the question in all its 
bearings. Others, better informed, and possessing fuller opportunities 
for getting the necessary information, may be expected to supply what 
is required on both sides of the question ; and this should be the object 
aimed at in public discussion. 

It is of course not to be expected that water companies and corpora- 
tions armed with rating powers which return good interest on the money 
invested, should be willing—without a contest—to surrender these 
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privileges, and to trust their profits to the quantity of water used, as gas 
companies and corporations have to do in the case of gas. Was I wrong 
therefore, in speaking of the attitude of the water-sellers and their advo- 
cates as a struggle of vested interests which it isendeavoured to prove 
exist for the public good, but are held by many to be the very opposite ? 

I quite admit that ‘‘some restrictions must be allowed” in connec- 
tion with the supply of water, even under a meter system, which, in the 
case of gas, would be both undesirable and unnecessary. But, I alto- 
gether deny, that those ‘ restrictions”? should have anything whatever 
to do with the state of the consumers’ fittings. I agree that it would 
be quite necessary that people should be encouraged to use an adequate 
quantity of water, by making them pay for a certain minimum supply 
whether they used it or not. Iam as fully alive to this sanitary neces- 
sity as either yourself, or your correspondent ‘‘ Meter.” But, as undera 
meter system, all the water used (or wasted) by a consumer would be 
registered, and any excess beyond the minimum have to be paid for, I 
fail t» see what interest the supplier of water would then have in the 
state of the consumers’ fittings. This, in my opinion, is the true and 
sufficient reply, not only to many of your remarks, and those of your 
correspondent ‘‘ Meter,”’ but also to some of the observations of ‘* Inspec- 
tor,’’ whose elaborate arrangements for waste prevention might then be 
limited to the mains and services, for they would be wholly unnecessary 
(in the water-seller’s interest) beyond the consumer’s meter. 

You admit that I did not say the desire for meters is ‘‘ general; ’’ but 
you enquire what becomes of my ‘‘ prophecy ” that the demand cannot 
be for long successfully resisted. The reply to this is that the ‘““demand’”’ 
is not, as yet, that meters shall be enforced, but that they shall be 
allowed. Many consumers wish to have their supply of water charged 
for by meter, who yet have no desire to prevent that of others being 
charged for by rate. Thus stated, the demand is, as I said, ‘* reason- 
able; ”’ and you will scarcely dispute that I had good grounds for saying 
that it was also ‘‘increasing.’”’ We need not quarrel about how long it 
may be “ successfully resisted,” as this is a matter of opinion. 

You invite me to “weigh the arguments” of your correspondent 
‘“* Meter,”’ which I have endeavoured to do. His “sanitary ” argument 
I have already dealt with; and I have also indicated an answer to his 
question, ‘‘ Why is it that those corporations who have acquired the 
water companies’ undertakings have not adopted this plan, and distri- 
buted among the ratepayers the extraordinary profits r ported to arise 
from a fair system?’ I was not aware, however, that ‘‘ extraordinary 
profits ’’ had been held out as among the advantages to be expected from 
the system referred to. The advantages hitherto claimed for the meter 
system would be sufficiently great without the one here supposed. 

Your correspondent suggests, that ‘‘ the key to the mystery’ of my 
article may possibly be found in the expression ‘the kind of meter,” 
which words I employed near the end of it. But, he will remember, 
that what I did was to suggest, that water companies should rather be 
occupied in considering *‘ the kind of mete: ’’ to be used,’ than in 
resisting the demand that the use of meters shall be allowed. It is not 
for me at the present stage to express any opinion on this matter, but 
perhaps your correspondent—whose antagonism to the use of water 
meters seems to make his signature most inappropriate—will favour us 
with his views on this most important part of the question. 

.The other parts of his letter call for no remark from me. I am not 
to be led away from what you call the ** broad aspect’’ of the question 
into a discussion involving figures which would neither convince your 
correspondent *‘ Meter,’’ nor confute me. 

Tue Writer or THE ARTICLE “* Water by Rate; Gas pi Measure.” 

March 29, 1888. 





THE TRIAL OF BRIN’S OXYGEN PROCESS. 

Sm,—With reference to the article and letters which have appeared on 
this subject in the last three issues of the Journat, will you allow me to 
point out to ‘‘ A Gas Engineer ”’ and “ Another Gas Engineer ” that the 
assumption from the formula H2S + O — H,0 +S, that a cubic foot of 
sulphuretted hydrogen requires a similar bulk of oxygen is incorrect. 
Tke inference to be drawn from the equation is (assuming the atomic 
weights to be grammes) that 22-38 litres of sulphuretted hydrogen require 
half that quantity—viz., 11:19 litres—of oxygen for its decomposition 
into water and sulphur. Ergo, 1 cubic foot of H.S will require 4 cubic 
foot of Oz. 


March 29, 1888. A Srupent or Cremistry. 








Tue Pustic Licutinc or Bromiey (Kent).—At the meeting of the 
Bromley Local Board last Tuesday, the Clerk read a letter he had received 
from Mr. Robinson Latter, the Chairman of the Bromley Consumers’ Gas 
Company, with reference to the public lighting question. In the course 
of it he stated that the correspondence which had taken place on the 
subject of the public lighting had been considered at a special meeting of 
the Directors of the Company, who had resolved that they could not, in 
justice to the shareholders and the private consumers, accept the Local 
Board’s offer of £3 15s. per lamp, but were prepared to adhere to the alter- 
native offer contained in a previous letter—viz., £3 17s. 6d., with a reduc- 
tion to £3 15s. in the event of the coal dues being discontinued. He added 
that be should be glad to hear as early as possible whether the Board 
were desirous of renewing the contract on either and which of the alter- 
natives offered. It was decided to refer the letter to the Lighting Committee, 
with instructions for them to ascertain at what price the Board could 
provide their own gas standards. 

Tue Proposep Evecrric Licutinc ScHeME FoR BRaprorp.—The scheme 
to be submitted to the Bradford Town Council for the electric lighting of 
the borough has been adopted by the Gas Committee. The plans, &c., 
have been prepared by Mr. J. N. Shoolbred, C.E., the Electrical Engineer 
to the Corporation, who has had the assistance of Dr, Hopkinson as Con- 
sulting Engineer. The generating station is to be located on a site in 
Bolton Road belonging to the Corporation; and substantial buildings 
of stone will be erected. The motive power will be supplied by three 
Lancashire boilers, having a working pressure of 140 lbs. per square inch. 
There are to be three sets of dynamos, each to be driven direct by a 
separate engine of the inverted vertical type. The dynamos will have 
an output of 85,400 watts each. The conductors will be encased in the 
best lead, and also have a layer of insulating material; and the covering 
will be waterproof. ‘Che area of supply will be restricted at the outset to 
the central portions of the town; but provision is made for considerable 
extensions. It is thonght that the execution of the contracts will be com- 

leted by the end of September next, and the lighting in full operation 
fore the winter. 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Marcu 26. 

The Examiners reported that, in the case of the Hinckley Local Boarg 
Water Bill, the Standing Orders applicable to the Bill not previously 
inquired into had been complied with. 

The Brymbo Water Bill was reported. 

The West Surrey Water Bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The Falkirk and District Water Bill (Lords) and the Perth Water and 
Gas Bill (Lords) were read the first time, aud referred to the Examiners, 

PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION, 

The following members were nominated a Select Committee to join with 
the Committee of the Lords on the subject of Private Bill Legislation :— 
Mr. Raikes, Sir John Mowbray, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. J. Morley, Mr, 
Craig-Seliar, and Mr. T. M. Healy. 


Tvuespay, Marcu 27. 
The Helston and Porthleven Water Bill was reported. 
THE LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

Mr. Baumann asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether he would 
communicate to the House what course Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to pursne with regard to the renewal of the coal and wine dues. 

Mr. W. H. Smita: The Government have not felt themselves at liberty 
to depart from the position they have taken up on this question. They 
are unable to give their support to the Bill suggested by the existing 
authority, and we leave it to the House at large to determine whether or 
not it is expedient that the coal and wine dues should be renewed. 

Mr. R. G. WexsTer asked whether the Government would be prepared 
to give any facilities for discussing the question, which was one of the 
greatest importance to the ratepayers of London. 

Mr. Smiru said he had had no notice of the question, and his answer 
must be of the same character as that which was just given. He could not 
undertake to afford facilities for discussing a measure of the kind in ques- 
tion, for which the Government were not responsible. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 

(Before Mr.C. T. Dyke Actanp, Chairman; Sir E. A. H. Lecumerr, 
Mr. H. T. Davenport, Mr. R. C. M. Fercuson, and Mr. Bonnau 
CarTER, Referee.) 

Fourta Day.—Frivay, Marca 23. 
BRISTOL WATER BILL. 

On the resumption of the proceedings this morning, 

Mr. Thomas Hawksley was further cross-examined. He said he did not 
regard 30 gallons of water per day per head too high an estimate for 
Bristol, considering the great demand for trade purposes. In Liverpool 
they had 234 gallons per head per day; and he thought a greater supply 
for trade purposes in Bristol was needed, because in Liverpool many of 
the traders had large wells of their own. With regard to the spring which 
supplied the Great Western Railway Company at Yatton, he did not think 
it would be affected by the present proposals; but he had not given any 
particular attention to it. He did not anticipate that they would get 
more than 24 million gallons of water from each well; and this equalled 
only about 4 inches per year of drainage of the whole area of the Yeo. 

By the Commirree: For some years they would not want 24 million 
gallons from each well—not till the demands of an increased population 
called for that quantity. This amount would be the outside limit from 
each well. 

Cross-examination continued: The water that flowed under Congresbury 
Bridge was not good, and was contaminated with sewage. Liven if the 
sewage was taken away, the Company would not like the water; it would 
not be fit for use if they could get better. With regard to the rainfall, the 
whole of the area was not equally porous; and, as a result, part of the 
rainfall sank down, and was retained in a sort of cistern. In 1864, it was 
only 284 inches; in 1870, 35 inches; and in 1831, at Barrow Gurney, not 
very far away (the mean being 40°11), it was 29°91 inches. He knew of no 
injury to the vegetation in consequence of the well at Chelvey ; and was 
not aware that the wells and courses had run dry. The Company pumped 
these whenever they liked; and it was a fact that they intended increasing 
their pumping power, but only to provide for a breakdown. The Com- 
pany could take 3 million gallons per day from these; but they had never 
pumped so much. When the Barrow Gurney storeage reservoirs were com- 
pleted, they should, however, try to obtain the quantity named. He did 
not think Sheffield and Bristol could be compared, as Sheffield was pre- 
eminently a town of cottages and a non-closet town; whereas in Bristol 
the contrary state of things largely obtained. He admitted that Dr. 
Frankland had reported in favour of the West Gloucestershire Company’s 
water, preferring it to the Bristol supply ; and Dr. Frankland and Professor 
Tidy in 1884 jointly reported that the West Gloucester water was of very 
good quality. 

By the Commitrce: The existing supply of water in Bristol had been 
sufficient, but the reservoir fell so low that the Company thought it neces- 
sary, about a fortnight since, to cut the water off at night. 

Cross-examination continued: The two pumping stations were on the 
edge of the property of the Bristol Muncipal Trustees. The wells were 
not to be limited in depth. The drift at Brinsea would be restricted to 
319 yards, and at Congresbury to 198 yards. They would be practically 
horizontal; but would have a few feet fall, to cause the water to run to 
the wells. The drifts were not limited in depth. ‘lhe acreage they would 
take at Brinsea for the station would be 16 acres. Churchill Spring and 
Say’s Spring were not in the immediate neighbourhood; but the streams 
from the springs met on or near the 16 acres. Those two springs fed the 
Crookwell rhyne. Two drifts—Nos. 3 and 4—at Congresbury would be 
330 and 418 yards long respectively; and there were springs in the neigh- 
bourhood. They took powers to acquire 354 acres for the Congresbury 
pumping station. One of the springs at Congresbury was very likely to 
be affected. The charity lands were not supplied by the rhynes; the 
rhynes took the water away. He considered that 20,000 acres would re- 
present the area from which the Company would pump water. ‘To draw 
5 million gallons a day from the 20,009 acres, they would take equal to 
4 inches of the rainfall for the year. Tue C>mpauy proposed to give @ 
supply of water in return for the water they took out of the district. The 
Company intended to take water from the Langford stream every day for 
about three-quarters of the year. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bwwoer, witness said the 4 inches of water that 
they would take was not from the surface flow or the springs. Their 
object in putting the pumping stations where they proposed was that they 
would be near streams that would carry off the water while the wells 
were being sunk. The stations we e not intended to take the water from 
the streams. They would give compensation if they did injury to the 
mills as had been suggested. Practically the River Kenn supply was use- 
less; for in dry weather there was not enough water flowing over the 
gauge to enable the Company to take any, and in time of flood the water 
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was too thick. The Company was desirous last year of obtaining an 
jncreased supply, and negotiated for the Sudbrook water till it was found 
unsuitable. It was also impossible to bring the water across the Severn ; 
and the way in which the Engineer of the Great Western Railway sug- 
gested that it should be conveyed across amounted to the nonsensical. 


Firta Day—Monpay, Marcu 26. 

Sir F’. Bramwell, M. Inst. C.E., said he had carefully considered the 
prop sal3 of the present Bill. The valley of the Yeo was well suited for the 
suggested extension; and ample water of good quality could be obtained. 
The rainfall gave an enormous margin after the Bristol supply had been 
taken. He agreed with Mr. Hawkesley that the water the Company 
proposed to utilize was now wasted. There was a large quantity of water 
now running to the sea that did not serve any useful purpose either to the 
inhabitants or the vegetation. He had seen the Rickford stream at a time 
it was delivering rather more than 7 million gallons of water per 24 hours. 
With respect to the Langford spring, he had had no means of gauging 
it; but from what he saw, he believed that adequate provision had been 
made in the Bill for the neighbourhood, plus t'\e supply taken under the 
Bill. He had heard the evidence of the geologists relating to the proposed 
wells; and there was no reason to fear injury to vegetation. He did not 
know what would be the result on the wells; it depended on how far 
they were off. In so far (in one or two instances) the rhynes obtained 
their water from springs below, there was a possibility of their being 
affected by the wells; but where they derived water from the rainfall, 
he believed that they would not be acted upon. He knew something of 
the West Gloucestershire Company’s supply; and he did not think that 
Bristol could go to them for more water. The promoters of the West 
Gloucestershire Water Bill in 1884 represented that the quantity of water 
available would be an average of 1,900,000 gallons per day from 1874 to 
November, 1875. 

The Cuarrman: Would it not be better to get at the West Gloucester- 
shire Company’s present supply ? 

Mr. Bripper: They have ouly one engine to pump 500,000 gallons per 
day, and that does not represent the capacity of the mine from which they 
obtain their supply; so that it would not be fair to give it. They only 
actually supply 12,500 gallons per day. Towitness: Assuming that these 
figures representing the capacity of the mine are correct, would the supply 
be least at the time Bristol mostly wanted it ? 

Witness : It generally shows a less supply in the autumn; but I think 
you will find that Sir John Bateman proposed to erect a reservoir of 19 
million gallons capacity to equalize the supply, so as to give 2 millions per 
day, and that shows thatthe supply is irregular. 

In your judgment, is the West Gloucestershire supply one that would be 
suitable for the future of a town like Bristol ?—It is not. I believe, that 
by the reservoir proposed 2 million gallons would be the limit that could 
be supplied ; and, having regard to the obligations of the Company to their 
own district—that they have to supply 1 million—this leaves only a million 
gallons to dispose of. 

Cross-examined : Witness was under the impression that the Company 
would be compelled to supply the district upon the usual terms. 

- Mr. T.J. Scoones, C.E., gave evidence to show that the pumping stations 
proposed by the Bill could not affect the Great Western Railway supply. 

Dr. C. Meymott Tidy said he had been familiar with the Bristol water 
supply for 15 years. It was an excellent water, anl was practically better 
owing to care on the part of the Company, during the last seven years than 
before. He was consulted previous to 1877 by tiie Bristol Company as to 
the desirability of bringing the West Gloucestershire Company s water to 
Bristol; and his opinion was that the water was not suitable. In 1884 he 
gave evidence for the West Gloucestershire Water Company; and the 
supply from the Frampton Cotterell mine he found te be of good quality, 
although the water had a strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. Other 
samples taken had large quantities of organic matter. The water, in fact, 
varied very much; and this was why he advised that it was not suitable 
fora town supply. The presence of sulphuretted hydrogen was not of 
itself objectionable, and could be got rid of by aération, as the West 
Gloucestershire Company were doing; but finding also that in other 
samples there was an excess of organic matter, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
might reasonably be supposed to point toan excess of organic matter iu the 
water. If it were not due to that, it might be owing to the presence of 
iron in the water. He had reported on the Sudbrook water for the Bristol 
Company, who were rather anxious that he should speak in favour of it. 
He formed an adverse opinion, but asked for the water to be analyzed by 
Dr. Frankland; and they both agreed that the water was unsuitable for 
Bristol. Other analysts concurred. If Bristol were fortunate enough to 
get Rickford and Langford waters, she would have a water supply second 
to none in the kingdom. The analyses had been taken by Dr. Frankland, 
Professor Dewar, and himself. If at the pumping station the water were 
equal to the Chelvey water—and he was told that he might take it as a 
type—it would be an excellent water. The Frampton Cotterill water was 
not equal to that of the Bristol Company. He found four samples of the 
former water free from iron; and seven with iron in them. 

Professor Dewar, F.R.S., agreed with Dr. Tidy as to the high quality 
both of the Bristol and the proposed supply. He had not the slightest 
doubt that water of first-class quality would be found at the pumping 
stations, 

This concluded the evidence on behalf of the promoters of the Bill. 

Mr. Pemser said he would call his witnesses before he addressed the 
Committee. 

Mr. H. T. Marten, C.E., Engineer of the Gloucestershire Water Com- 
pany, said that he had visited the Wrington valley and 7 attention to 
its configuration. The geological construction of the valley was to a large 
extent the same as described by Professor Boyd Dawkins and Mr. Ether- 
ridge in their evidence. From the porous structure of the rocks, the rain 
water would flow from the valley in a flood; but the open nature of the 
rock afforded storeage room for the water, and equalized the flow. The 
variations of highest and lowest flow in the Rickford spring was 1 to 21; 
of the Langford stream, 1 to 63; of the Brinsea spring, | to 34; and of the 
Congresbury spring, 1 to 8. If the rocks were impervious, and water had 
to discharge itself over the surface only, the variation would probably be 
1to 400. He knew that the pumping at Chelvey had affected the water 
supply of the adjacent district ; and he thought an effect injurious to the 
neighbourhood would be the result of the present proposed works. The 
effect of the Bristol Company’s proposals would be to deprive the villages 
of the district of a great deal of water, which was said now to run to waste. 
He did not agree that the water was wasted. He thought, on the con- 
trary, it was of very great value in scouring out tie streams and 
keeping the River Yeo open—a very important consideration—for 
drainage purposes. If a very large quantity of water were taken from 
the valley, as proposed, and the quantity of water going down the Yeo 
was materially reduced, it might have a very bad effect upon the drainage 
of the vast tra :t of country between Congresbury and the sea. Undoubtedly 
the riparian owners would be affected ; and he was told that the streams 

were the only sources of supply for a large district. There was no pro- 
posal in the Bill for giving compensation; but since the Bill had been 





introduced, a suggestion had emanated from the Company to the effect 
that only a portion of the surplus over a certain quantity per day 
should be taken—that was not compensation, but merely a lessening of 
the appropriation proposed. He saw no reason why the ordinary course 
of water compensation should not be followed in the present case. If a 
storeage reservoir was constructed to retain surplus surface water in wet 
times, and give it out in dry seasons, the inhabitants would have security 
that they would not be absolutely starved, as they were now likely to be 
under the present Bill. The proposal was to limit them not to an 
average, but to the dry weather record of the driest of years. The fact of 
the Bristol Company including certain districts in their area of supply 
would not, in his view, be adequate compensation. There were restric- 
tions in the supply proposed by the promoters. In certain instances, 
the supply was not obligatory on the part of the Company; and in any 
case the inhabitants would have to pay for what they now obtained for 
nothing. Pumping 5 million gallons of water in the way described would 
affect the springs; and nobody could tell the extent. If the line of 
saturation were lowered, there would be serious results; and he con- 
sidered that the ome ges | stations at Congresbury aud Brinsea, when in 
full work, would have the effect of causing the springs as Rickford and 
Langford to cease to flow in dry weather. The springs at Congresbury 
were peculiar in character ; and he believed would undoubtedly disappear, 
as the water which supplied them would find its way to the promotors’ 
pumps. The springs not only supplied local needs, but also fed the rhynes. 
Littlewall rhyne was fed in dry weather by damming back the Yeo, and 
then the water from the springs at Congresbury proved very useful, as it 
was by the dam diverted tothe rhyne. The Hurspool spring also fed rhynes 
and numerous subsidiary water-ways. Altogether he calculated that there 
were 320 miles of these rhynes on the area of 13 square miles affected by 
the Bill. They were most important for the supply of fresh water all over 
the district. The rhynes depended upon the springs ; so that anything that 
affected the streams must tend to affect the rhnynes. There was no doubt 
that the proposed works would permanently reduce the level of the springs 
in dry weather. 

By the Commirree: He had not calculated the cost of constructing a 
reservoir to afford compensation for the district. It would be a great 
security ; and a matter which ought to be considered very carefully, He 
did not think the cost would be very great. 


Srxta Day—Tvespay, Marcu 27. 

Mr. Marten (continuing his evidence this morning) said that the West 
Gloucestershire Water Company had at least 3 million gallons of water per 
day at theircommand. At the present time they are supplying about 2000 
people ; and there were no complaints as to quality or quantity. They had 
been asked to lay down their mains, and were now doing so. The only 
variation in the quality of the water was in samples taken from the over- 
flow of the well, which overfl »w was liable to be affected by raius or land 
drainage. There were no variations in the quality of the samples taken 
from the well; and the water was very good. The West Gloucestershire 
Company had an abundance of water of excellent quality. In dry weather 
the land, and the people too, depended entirely upon the rhynes for fresh 
water around Congresbury. The Brinsea pumping station would probably 
deprive the Crookwell rhyne of all its water in dry seasons. The Bill pro- 
posed to leave the springs at the lowest flow of an extraordinarily dry 
vear ; so that they would always be left at the very worst state of things. 
Under clause 15 of the Bill, the promoters proposed to supply certain 
parishes, subject to limitations, with water, and to exclude others; and 
he did not consider that sufficient water compensution was offered, more 
particularly as regarded the supply for agricultural purposes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brpper: The abstraction of water from the 
Rickford and Langford brooks would cause the Yeo to silt up, because 
the scourer would be gone. Toa very large extent the whole of the dis- 
trict would be affected by the proposed works. At Wolverhampton and 
in South Staffordshire similar works, in a like formation, had affected the 
wells and springs for a mile or more in any direction ; and some of the 
springs and weils had been dried up. He was Joint-Engineer for the 
South Staffordshire Works; but there was no proposal to sink wells in 
the 1853 Act. He did not know that any provision had been made by 
the South Staffordshire Company for compensation. He had no prece- 
dent of reservoir compensation being given, as he had suggested, where 
underground water was taken. He thought it practicable to make a 
reservoir in respect of the Langford and Rickford springs, to compensate 
the lower district, near Wrington. The district was flat, but there was 
some fall; and he did not consider it totally unsuitable for such a reser- 
voir. There was no limitation to the quantity of water that the Company 
could take ; but he understood that about 4 inches of the rainfall was the 
amount. This he considered a large quantity to get from the geological 
formation ; it was about one-sixth of the total that now ran to waste. The 
source of the West Gloucestershire supply was an old iron mine. In 1877 
an effort was made to bring the water to Bristol ; but the Bill was rejected. 
The then manager of the mine said in his evidence that 14 million gallons 
per day in dry weather was all that could be pumped from the mine; but 
he also stated that in 1875 the quantity of water was too much for the 
pumps. Mr. Bateman was Engineer to the scheme in 1877; and he said 
that a reservoir to hold 90 million gallons of water was necessary to secure 
a supply of 2 millions per day. The Company had not constructed such 
a reservoir. Although such a reservoir was deemed to be necessary by Mr. 
Bateman to supply 2 million gallons, he (witness) believed the capacity of 
the pipe was equal to supplying 3 millions a day, without a reservoir. The 
West Gloucestershire Company’s district contained a population of about 
50,000; and a million gallons a day sufficed for the wants of these. If Mr. 
Brooks were right, the Company, having regard to the future supply of 
the district, had half a million gallons daily to spare ; but if witness were 
right, they had 2 million gallons to spare. The water had its smell effec- 
tually removed by aération. 

By the Commirrer: The proposed works would so lower the line of 
saturation that no water would come out of the Rickford and Langford 
springs; so that, under these circumstances, it was a complete delusion 
to offer them a dry-weather flow of 300,0000 and 100,000 gallons, as was 
proposed in the Bill. Asked whether he thought, supposing that the 
300,000 and the 100,000 gallons were maintained, there would not be 
sufficient, and that grave injury would be done, witness replied that there 
would be injury; but not so grave as if no water were going down at all. 
That was why he proposed a compensation reservoir. He did not think 
if the limits of 300,000 gallons and 10),000 gallons were increased, it would 
be any security. The Company could not, nor could anyone else, 
guarantee that there would be 30,000 and the 100,000 gallons’ flow in dry 
weather. He really feared the sinking of the wells at the two pumping 
stations more than the taking of the springs. The construction of such 
reservoirs as those he had mentioned would tend to obviate the danger of 
the loss of the supply. 

Mr. Pore observed that there could be a suspension till provision for the 
reservoir was pat in the Bill; but what he contended was that it contained 
the ordinary parliamentary provisions. 

By the Commirree: It was his opinion that if the whole scheme as 
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embodied in the Bill wes carried out, the Bristol Company would be liable to 
find themselves with only the pumping stations to rely upon, and the 
springs entirely dry. On the other hand, if they relied on the springs only, 
they would have a varying supply from nothing up to the capacity of their 

ipes. The abstraction of the underground water would cause the great 
injury which he feared—the greater of the two injuries. He had not 
known a spring three or four miles distant interfered with by pumping 
in the ordivary sandstone rock; but this was a very different formation 
from anything he had to deal with before in regard to pumping. Water 
flowed very freely through it; and the effect on the springs would be felt 
much more largely. He objected to both pumping stations; but if their 
was only one, the evil would be mitigated. 

Some local witnesses having been examined, the Committtee adjourned 
to the 17th inst. 








€ egal Intelligence. 


BRISTOL SPRING ASSIZES.—Tvespay, Marcu 20. 
(Before Justice Fret and a Jury.) 
COOKE AND OTHERS UV. EDWARDS. 
THE CCST OF PROMOTING THE BRISTOL CONSUMERS’ WATER BILL OF LAST 
SESSION. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiffs, a firm of solicitors in Bris- 
tol, against the defendant, Sir G. Edwards, for the amount of their ex- 
penses in connection with the promotion of the abortive Bill of last session 
for the introduction of a competing water supply in Bristol. The defence 
was that the plaintiffs were never retained by the deferidant as his solici- 
tors. The case was briefly alluded to in the JournaL last week (p. 565), 

and is dealt with in our article on ‘ Water and Sanitary Affairs ” to-day. 

Mr. Mout ton, Q.C.,and Mr. J. V. AUSTEN appeared for the plaiutitts ; 
Mr. Bucknix1, Q.C., and Mr. Buuuen for the defendant. 

Mr. Mov. ton, in opening the case, said the main facts of the case and 
the subject of the action were connected with a project for bringing 
into Bristol a second supply of water, to be derived from the Sudbrook 
Spring—a spring met with by the Great Western Railway Company in 
the course of the construction of the Severn Tunnel. This supply was 
almost limitless in quantity; and it occurred to the defendant, who had 
filled the office of Mayor of Bristol, that it would be a very good thing to 
utilize this new source of water, which was within 12 miles, for the benefit 
of the city. This idea seemed to have occurred to him in February, 1886 ; 
and in that month he met Mr. Henry Cooke, the senior partner of the 
plaintiffs’ firm, and communicated to him the project he had conceived, 
and asked the plaintiffs’ firm to communicate with the Great Western 
Railway Company and ascertain on what terms they would grant toa 
Company the privilege of taking the water and bringing it to Bristol. 
In consequence of these instructions, the firm communicated with the Rail- 
way Company. Defendant called upon plaintiff a day or two afier and in- 
quired as to the result. By this time, however, nothing definite had been 
arrived at in the way of a reply. When it did come to hand the contents were 
at once made known to the defendant ; and then took place a series of inter- 
views between Mr. Henry Cooke and defendant, the details of which would 
be given from the witness-box. The outcome was that the plaintiff was 
engaged to take the necessary steps to bring the proposals forward in par- 
liamentary form. The second reading of the Bill was got through, and 
the defeudant, on the Bill going into Committee, continually consulted 
with plaintiff and gave directions. There was only one opposing party 
to the Bill—the Bristol Water-Works Company; and by this time, he 
might say, arrangements had been concluded with the Great Western 
Company, aud the provisional agreement arrived at had received the full 
knowledge and consent of the defendant. Later on the defendant was 
written to for a cheque on account of the expenses incurred, and he wrote 
back enclosing a cheque for £200, which he stated was twice the amount 
for which he had placed his name down. Plaintiff acknowledged the 
cheque; but stated that he should not present it, and he looked to defen- 
dant for the costs which had been incurred. The learned Counsel com- 
mented upon the fact that the parliamentary deposit—a matter of £14,000 
—had been negotiated by defendant and Mr. Wills; which was a fur- 
ther indication of the position defendant occupied as the promoter of the 
Bill. Irom first to last plaintiffs had acted as solicitors for the defen- 
dant, who was the real promoter of the Bill; and he (Mr. Moulton) 
asked the jury to say that he was liable for the amount of costs they 
now sought to recover. 

Mr. H. Covuke was then called and gave evidence at length in corrobora- 
tion of the foregoing statement. 

WeEDNEspDAY, Marcu 21, 

At the resumption of the proceedings this morning, 

His Loxpsuip inquired the sum sought to be recovered. 

Mr. AvusTEN said the total amount of the claim against the defendant 
was £4428 2s. 1d. 

Several letters between the parties having been put in, the plaintiff’s 
examination-in-chief closed. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Bucknri.1, witness said he did not take a 
written retainer from Sir George Edwards, because such a thing was not 
generally done. He had been engaged in parliamentary work for upwards 
of 20 years, and ou one occasion he must admit that he took a written 
retainer, as the parties instructing were unknown to him. 

Mr. Buckni.i: Do you now say that the defendant is liable only for 
£1000, or do you claim the whole amount incurred, less the subscriptions ? 

Witness : I think he is responsible to me for £1000, at least. 

By the statement made by the defendant in October, that he would risk 
£1000, you understood that to amount to a retainer for £1000 ?—Certainly. 

From Feb. 22 to May 5 you say there was no interview between you and 
the defendant, and yet between these dates I see there is charged £800. 
Can you give any explanation of such a large outlay without taking instruc- 
tions from the defendaut, if he was your client, as yousay he was ?—Yes. 
The defeudanut attended the various meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and in this way had every opportunity of knowing. 

In further cross-examination, wituess added that he was never asked 
by the Committee where the money was coming from for the expenses 
that were being incurred. He did not understand that the members of 
the Executive Committee were not liable beyond the amount they had 
subscribed. This, however, referred to those who came forward to assist 
defendant in his capacity as the promoter. 

Mr. J. B. Cooke and Mr. J. F’. R. Daniel were the next witnesses; the 
former gentleman proving that certain letters were brought to the know- 
ledge of the defendant in the absence of Mr. Henry Cooke, and the latter 
stating that he was present at every meeting of the Executive Committee 
in Bristol, and never heard defendant say on any occasion that his liability 
was limited to £100. 

Mr. Movuron said, if the last point was not disputed, this was the whole 
of the ; laintiffs’ case. 





Mr. Buckn1xt, in opening the case for the defendant, said he was gyr- 
prised that Mr. Cooke had brought the case in the way in which he had 
claiming nearly £5000, without having given a single intimation unti! jt 
was extracted by him (the learned Counsel), in cross-examination, thatthe 
claim could not be made good for a greater sum than £1000. The rea] 
truth of the story was this : Sir George, having heard of the extent of the 
Pa at Sudbrook, was desirous of securing the water for the benefit of 
the city. Knowing plaintiffs’ firm had experience of parliamentary and 
promotion work, he decided to consult them rather than his own famiiy 
solicitors. From first to last Sir George had never promised to contribute 
more than £100, although he might have,in a moment of vexation op 
hearing that the subscriptions were not coming in, said he would rather 
lose £500 than the matter should fall through. He (the learned Counsel) 
felt every confidence in leaving the case in the jury’s hands after they had 
heard the evidence he should adduce. 

Sir G. Edwards was then called and said that in the month of February, 
1886, he had some conversation with the plaintiff (Mr. H. Cooke) as to the 
utilization of the Sudbrook Spring. From beginning to end he never 
retained or employed plaintiffs as his solicitors on terms, either implied or 
expressed, that he would pay them the costs incurred in the promotion of 
the Water Bill. He regarded plaintiff as acting with him in the interests 
of the city. He never told plaintiff he was prepared to risk £1000. Re- 
peatedly he had asked plaintiff, and had heard others do the same, as to 
where the money was coming from. Plaintiff's reply was geuerally to 
hold out hopes of the subscriptions coming in. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Movu.ron, witness said he was prepared to 
swear that he had not instructed plaintiff todoanything. He might have 
suggested to him to write letters, but he never instructed him, as a client 
to a solicitor. 

Mr. J. H. Lockley said he was a member of the Executive Committee 
appointed to promote the Bill. Plaintiff told him that funds would be 
necessary ; and it was hoped that the gentlemen joining the Committee 
would contribute. Understanding that the liability would not be greater 
than the amount subscribed, witness promised £50. At the Committee 
meetings he had heard defendant say that unless the money was forth- 
coming the proceedings would be stopped. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22. 

Further evidence for the defence having been called, 

Mr. Buckniu, in addressing the jury, drew attention to the title of the 
Bill, and asked the jury if they thought defendant would make himself 
liable for the expenses of such a measure. If defendant had ever made 
himself responsible for £1000, he would have been challenged to pay 
that sum. 

Mr. Movtton, in addressing the jury for his clients, said the costs in- 
curred in connection with the Bill were due to Sir G. Edwards’s conduct; 
and therefore it was not unjust that the present claim should be made. 

His Lorpsuir asked the learned Counsel to clearly express what was his 
statement of claim. 

Mr. MovtrTon (continuing) said he contended that his clients were re- 
tained to act as solicitors to the defendant, for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to secure the passage of the Bill, and that in so acting the defendant 
distinctly undertook that down to the end of January he would be res- 
ponsible for the whole costs up to at least £1000. ‘The main question was 
were his clients acting under instructions of the defendant or not? If 
their clients were doing this as a private speculation, and not on the 
advice of the defendant, there must be letters to show it; but no such 
letters had been produced. The learned Counsel drew attention to certain 
parts of the evidence; and contended from it, and from the letters 
which had been put in, that defendant had retained the plaintiffs to 
promote the Bill, and was, therefore, responsible to them for the costs. 

His Lorpsuir, in summing up, said the question was whether or not 
there was such a bargain as that which the plaintiffs alleged—that the 
defendant would be responsible for the Bill up to January, and would pay 
the plaintiffs £1000 for their trouble as solicitors; or if the period of re- 
sponsibility extended to March, whether £252 was not ample. A further 
question was whether or not what was done after that period was on the 
credit of Sir G. Edwards, or on some other credit. 

The jury returned a verdict for the defendant, and his Lordship gave 
jndgment accordingly, with costs. 


Bupe Water Suppty.—The water supply of Bude and Stratton is at 
present under the consideration of the Sanitary Authority. In April, 
1885, Mr. H. I’. Anson, C E., was requested by Sir T. D. Acland to examine 
into the question of the water supply at Bude; and his reports to Sir 
Thomas have formed the subject of discussions by the Sanitary Authority 
at their meetings. A report has now been issued by Mr. Anson as the 
result of his investigations, in the course of which two schemes are 
recommended. One is to construct a covered reservoir, to hold 10,000 
gallons, on Summerlease, at a cost of £360; the other, to utilize the head 
waters of the River Strat, by placing a dam across the stream, and form- 
ing a reservoir capable of holding 30 days’ supply, at a cost of £2500. At 
their meeting on the 23rd ult., the Stratton Parochial Authority gave 
their support to the latter scheme; and Mr. Anson was instructed to 
prepare further details, 

AusTRALIAN GasLicHt Company.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company for the six months ending Dec. 31, 1887, states that the half- 
year’s profits, after deducting bad debts, interest on debentures, repairs 
and renewals, and allowing for depreciation of plant, working expenses, 
and all other charges, amounted, with the balance from the previous ac- 
count, to £50,681 13s. 4d. The Directors recommended a dividend for the 
half year at the rate of 74 percent. This would amount to £45,358 16s. ; 
leaving a balance of £5322 17s. 4d. to be carried forward. The Engineer 
(Mr. I’. J. Bush) reported that the Company’s plant is in thoroughly 
eflicient condition, and that the erection of the new retort house and 
holder at the Mortlake works is progressing satisfactorily. The Directors 
have determined to reduce the price of gas sold by meter, from 5s. 6d. to 
to 5s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the public lights 5s. each per annum; 
the reduction to take effect from the 1st of March. 

THe Coat WoRKINGS UNDER THE WAKEFIELD New ResERvork.—In the 
Appeal Court, on Monday last week, the Master of the Rolis and Lords 
Justices Fry and Lopes gave judgment in reference to the appeal of the 
Corporation of Wakefield from the judgment of a Divisional Court upon 
a special case. The question in dispute was whether the Corporation, a8 
owners of the new reservoir which is situated above certain seams of coal 
leased to Messrs. Holliday and Co., are or are not bound to pay these 
gentlemen compensation for the prospective prevention of the working 0 
more than 50 per cent. of acertain cannel and other coal. The Court 
below held in favour of Messrs. Holliday, and hence the appeal. The 
Master of the Rolls now expressed an opinion according with the judg- 
ment of the Court below; but the Lords Justices, disagreeing with him, 
held that the decision of the Court below was wrong. The appeal was 
therefore allowed, and the £4000 paid into Court by the Corporation was 


\ ordered to be returned to them. 
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Hliscellaneous Hetws. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 

The following is the report of the Directors of this Company, which 
with the accounts for the half year ending Dec. 31 last (the principal 
portions of which are given below), will be presented at the ordinary 
general meeting of the proprietors to be held on Friday next :— 

The revenue account shows a net profit for the half year of £46,232 18s. 2d.; 
making, with £413 0s. 8d. received for interest, £46,645 18s. 5d. This, 
added to the amount brought forward from previous half years, makes 
£90,760 8s. 8d. Deducting therefrom £2727 15s. 2d. for interest on deben- 
ture stock, there remains standing to the credit of the net revenue account 
a balance of £88,032 13s, 6d. ; of which, having regard to the sliding scale 
and the price of gas charged during the half year, £44,800 it available for 
dividend. The Directors recommend the payment of dividends at the 
rates of £13 10s. per cent. per annum upon the old stock of the Company, 
and of £10 10s. per cent, per annum upon the new stock, both less income- 


To Manufacture of gas— - _ 
Coals, including dues, carriage, unloading, and 
trimming (see account No.8). . . 


- « + £56,737 11 8 
Salaries of Engineers, Superintendents, and 





other Officersat works. . .....- + 1,960 00 
Wages(carbonizing) . . . « + «© « « « 13,149 14 3 
Purification, including £1274 0s. 5d. for labour . 2,969 16 7 
Repairs and maintenance of plant and works, 

materials and labour (less £130 3s. 2d. re- 

ceived for old materials) . . . . . + + 10,107 1 1 


Distribution of gas— ‘ —— £84,921 3 7 
Sa'aries and wages of Officers (including Renta 
Clerks) . - «© © © © © © # # 6 «# «@ 
Repairs, maintenance, and renewals of mains, 
service-pipes, and fittings, including labour . 
Repairs and renewals of meters and stoves. . 


£2,150 12 7 


216515 2 


1640 4 6 








Public lamps— vs a 5,956 12 3 
Lighting and repairing. . . -« © © © © © «© «© «© « 2,125 1 4 
Rent, rates,amdtaxes . .- «© © © © © © © © «© © «© ¢ 4,805 14 5 
Management— — 
Directors’ allowance . . + + «+ « « ° £1,250 0 0 
Company’s Auditors ott ee ee 75 0 0 
Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and Clerks . 1,030 0 6 
Collectors’ salaries and commission . . . . 1,489 8 5 
Stationeryand printing . . .« « «+ « « «+ = 47 
Generalcharges. . + + + «© © © «© « « 405 5 5 
; . —— — 4,730 18 11 
Baddebts . . - © © © © © «© # « °° . » * 801 5 ll 
Law and Parliamentary charges. . . .- ° eee R... 6 , 
Superannuations. . . + + »© © © © © © «© «© «© ew « 952 2 
; 2 © © © © © 8 ° 12615 38 


Official officers. . 2. »« + «© « 








£104,493 0 5 
Balance carried to profit and loss, net revenue account (No. 5) 46,232 18 2 


£150,725 18 7 





No. 5.—PROFIT AND LOSS (Net Revenve Account). 


Balance, June 30, 1887. . £88,064 10 8 
Less amount of dividend 
paid for half year end- 

ing June 30, 1887 . 43,950 0 0 

6 ceppeansennninsiion 

£44,114 10 3 

Balance from revenue ac- 

count (No.4)... . 


Interest on debenture 
stock ae a a 
Balance available for divi- 
dend, carried to balance- 
sheet. . . © «© «© « 


£2,727 15 2 


88,032 13 


46,282 18 2 





| Dividends andinterest . 413 0 38 
£90,760 8 8 | £90,760 8 8 


No.8.—STATEMENT OF COALS. 

















| 


tax. The balance of the net revenue, £44,032 133. 5d., will be carried 
forward to the next half year. 

The following Directors, Messrs. R. Lradshaw, G. Thomas, and 
H. Hammack, retire by rotation; and, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. Mr. C. T. Blackman, one of the Auditors, will also go out of 
office by rotation ; and, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

The accounts accompanying the report consist of the usual statements 
those relating to the capital of the undertaking (Nos. 1 to 3) showing only 
a few changes which can be indicated without reproducing the whole of 
the figures in tabular form The statement of capital stock (No. 1) stands 
as it did on June 30 last.—viz., £680,000 paid up, out of a total of £830,000 
authorized. The statement of loan capital (No. 2) also stands as_before— 
viz., £121,234 borrowed, out of £300,000 authorized. The total capital 
called up at the end of the year was therefore £801,234. The capital 
account (No. 3) shows a total expenditure of £806,060, of which £4045 was 
laid out on new works, mains and services, meters, and stoves, in the six 
months ending Dec. 31 last. This account has therefore been overdrawn 
to the extent of £4826. 

The remaining statements are as follows :— 


No. 4.—REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


By Sale of gas— 
Common gas, per meter, at 2s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet 


D i +. . 6 »« w « os » » « BRR 6 SC 
Public lighting and under contracts, common 


Ses +128 + we wee ee 8 6% 9,206 14 10 

(See statement No. 10.) —————- £112,902 1 4 
Meterrental . .....4.. 5 9 
Stoverental. . . .....6.. 17 





2,533 


1 
= 


Residual products— 


Coke, less £2527 2s. 3d. for labour £20,295 4 6 


Breeze, less £284 15s.9d.forlabour. . . . 385 3 8 
OA Re ee ee we 1.360 3 8 
Ammoniacal liquor and sulphate. 939414 1 
———— 341936 5 6 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
me «6 we eee eee ee a £33416 11 
ee ee eee ee eee 97 6 


£150,725 18 7 


No. 6.—RESERVE FUND. 

3alance on Dec. 31, 1887 . £44,379 5 1] Balance on June 30, 1887 . £43,708 4 8 
Dividend received . . . 671 0 6 
ee sitieniaieieal 
£44,379 5 1 | £44,379 5 1 


No. 7.—INSURANCE FUND. 


Balance on Dec. 31, 1887 . £34,000 0 0 | Balance on June 30, 1887. £34,000 0 0 


£31,000 0 0} £34,000 0 0 


No.9.—STATEMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 

































i | lIn Store,| Made Used Sold ling 
2 = - } . “ ~ . tore 
Received | Carbonized —— jAn store, during during during | +2 aa 
— In Store a” ing | in Store June 30. , Hal » el , i. Dee. 31 
Description of Coal. jhe 30, | during | a | "Bes. 31, 1887. the Half * Half the Half | 1887. ° 
| 1887 | * Half * Hal 1887 Year. ear. Year. 
| . | fear. ear. | cunaepeiiteininegte — a aR, HA oe 
SS SS Coke--chaldrons of 36 bushels*} 9,854 12 H 35,950 90,938 5,583 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. Breeze do. do. | 307 1 a7) 9,407 | 1,065 
Common. . . . .. - -| 26,379 90,672 | 90,164 26,887 | Tar—gallons . .. =. -» 162,600 965,698 -- 971,498 | 156,800 
Cannel . . 2. ww ew 1,475 3,280 3,522 | 1,233 Ammon. liq.—butts of 108 gals.| 4,211 33,856 82,460 - | 6,107 
re a | Sulphate of ammonia—tons . 98 1,063 - 1,109 52 
| 27,854 | 93,952 | 93,686 | 28,120 | * Under “ Weights and Measures Act, 1878.” 
No. 10.—STATEMENT OF GAS MADE, SOLD, Erc. 
. : QUANTITY Sop. } ~ | | 
Description Quantity Public Lights and - ‘ a | Quantity used Total q Quantity not | Number of 
ot Made. under Contracts | Private Lights Total | on Works, Quantity accounted for. | Public Lights. 
Gas. Meter Register. (estimated), | (per Meter). Quantity Sold. | &e. accounted for. | 
| Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands, Thousands, Thousands, Thousands. | aie 
Common .... .l 955,701 | 55,125 | 828,763 | 883,888 | 11,318 | 895,206 60,495 | 5,062 


To Net Revenue— 

For balance, per account No.5. . . + 
Reserve Fund— 

For balance, per account No.6. . . »« «© «© «© «© « « « 
Insurance Fund— 

For balance, peraccount No.7. . .« «+ «+ «© «© «© «© « « 
Unclaimed dividends . . .. +. + + © © © © © e «© « 
 .. rarer . 
Interest on debenture stock . . . . + «© © © © «© «© «© « 
Sundry tradesmen and others, for amount due for coals, stores, 

emp@emun@ries «. 2 se es es te se ee we se wee ee eo 
Loan from Bankers. . . . © + © © © © © © © © «@ 


44,379 5 1 


8. © © © © © © © & © 


2,500 0 0 


. £88,082 13 6 


12,405 6 1 | 


BALANCE-SHEET. 


| By Capital— 


For balance, per account No.3. . . . 
Cash at Bankers ....+.++6+es 
Cash in hand forcurrentexpenditure. . . 
Amount invested— 

OComecies . « + © «© © © © © 

Reduced. . . 


1,700 0 0 
£44,379 5 1 
34,000 0 0 


78,379 5 1 





Stores in hand— 


Ooals. . « « « oe eo wo wo ow tw + SUI OC OC 
Coke and breeze ° 8 @ 1472 8 6 
Ammoniacal liquorandtar. . . . . . . 2,742 0 #8 
Sundries. 2. 6 0 ee te ee ee lt 6121 4 0 


27,591 18 


we 


Accounts due to the Company— 
Gas-rental, quarter ending Dec. 31,1887. 
Arrears outstanding . . . ° 


£71,434 18 3 
1581 9 9 
£7,298 11 38 
82110 2 


se 73,016 8 0 
For coke and other residual products 
Sun@ries. «© © © © © © © @ © 


8,120 1 5 








£202,291 14 7 





——— 
£202,291 14 7 | 
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ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS GAS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company, which, with the accounts 
for the half year ending Dec. 31 last, was presented to the shareholders at 
their ordinary general meeting last Saturday (a report of the proceedings 
at which will appear next week) must be regarded as satisfactory. The 
accounts showed that the gross receipts amounted to £123,387, and the ex- 
euditure to £87,336; leaving a balance of £36,051 available for division. 
he Directors recommended the payment of dividends at the rates of 104 
and 7% per cent. per annum, which would absorb £34,725, and leave £1326 
to be rarried forward; and this was agreed to. The Directors remarked 
that the great depression in trade, adverted to in recent reports, had 
materially corel against the business ofthe Compary. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the sale of gas would haveincreased. The reverse, however, 
had been the case ; and, looking back upon the past two years, it would be 
found that the business had been all but stationary. Notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, the accounts were highly gratifying, seeing that they 
enabled the Directors to recommend the payment of the usual dividends 
without encroaching on the reserve fund, in addition to carrying forward 
a balance, and adding £1239 to the reserve fund, which now amounts to 
£67,027, or within £473 of the sum allowed by statute. There was a 
substantial reduction under the heads of expenditure upon works and 
distribution, as compared with the corresponding period of 1886. This 
result the Directors considered to be satisfactory, having regard to the fact 
that the reductions in the outlay upon the renewal of mains and service 
pipes were concurrent with a diminution in the unaccounted-for gas, 
which is now less than it has been since the commencement of the Com- 
pany. No stronger evidence, they thought, was required to show that the 
large expenditure upon the distributing plant during the past six or seven 
years had been most beneficial to the Company. The Directors resolved 
to make a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, to come 
into operation at the termination of the June quarter; feeling that the 
prosperity of the Company would be promoted by the adoption of this 
course. With regard to the working, the amount of coal and cannel 
carbonized in the half year reported upon was 60,076 tons; the quantity of 
gas made being 626,159,000 cubic feet, of which 560,260,000 cubic feet were 
sold. The residuals were : Coke, 71,502 chaldrons ; breeze, 1999 chald:ons ; 
tar, 542,840 gallons (of which 39,686 gallons were used on the works) ; 
ammoniacal liquor, 1,378,612 gallons. The unaccounted-for gas has been 
reduced to a little over 9 per cent., which, considering the Company’s 
enormous district (which is larger than that of The Gaslight and Coke 
Company), with a sale of only 1,983,582,000 cubic feet per annum, is a very 
atisfactory state of affairs. 


HARROW DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Mon- 
day, the 26th ult., atthe Public Hall, Harrow—Mr. J. Guaisuer, F.R.S., 
in the chair. 

The EnoinEER and Secretary (Mr. J. L. Chapman, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) 
read the notice convening the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the 
statement of accounts for the half year ending Dec. 31 (ante, p. 476) were 
taken as read. 

The CHarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report and palance-sheet, 
remarked that the latter showed, when compared with the corresponding 
half of last year, that there bad been a little increase of business. The 
gas and meter rental amounted to £3654 19s., as against £3587. It was 
certainly a small increase; but it was a move in the right direction. 
The residuals cid not show so well; there being a decrease of about £70 
on tar alone. The coke business, he was told, was improving; so he hoped 
this state of things would not last long. With regard to the tar, they 
were using it all at the works in one way or another. The Engineer gave 
him to understand that the works and plant were in good order through- 
out the whole of the district. This was an important thing for them, 
because it meant safety against leakage. Their Engineer had recently 
read an address before the Southern District Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers; and in the course of it, he stated that the Harrow Com- 

any had, in one portion of their area, 9 miles of mains to 70 consumers. 

his was the effect of their being in a country district. Mr. Chapman 
then went on to urge the necessity of keeping everything in proper order; 
and this showed that he was alive to the necessities of their case. Feeling 
this, he (the Chairman) could assure them that it gave him an ease of 
mind which he would not otherwise possess. In the course of last year, 
they had sold a piece of ground near the Old Harrow Station for £440; 
reducing their capital by this amount. In other respects the business of 
the Company had been satisfactory. He had been told lately of threats 
made by consumers that they would use oil-lamps. These lamps were 
sold at so low a price, and gave such a good light, that he did not wonder 
at it, because it was somewhat tempting. Oil was said to be cheaper than 
gas; but the constant trimming required caused a lot of trouble, and, be- 
sides, he believed it was a fact that 1400 of the fires which occurred in 
London were caused by the upsetting of oil-lamps. They would see by 
the report that the Directors were going to reduce the price of gas 
3d. per 1000 cubic feet from Lady-day. They must not think that the 
Board had broken faith with them, because when the Company was only 
paying 2 or 3 per cent., it was understood that they were always to 
share and share alike—that if there was to be an increase of dividend, 
there was to be a reduction in the price of gas. The Directors had 
carefully considered their position, and come to the conclusion that it 
would be best to make the reduction, though they could not announce 
an increase of dividend. The present price of their gas was 5s. 
per 10U0 cubic feet. In other places where the companies made about as 
much gas as themselves, he found the price was the same, and sometimes 
more. Thus at Waltham it was 5s. 3d.; and at Colney Hatch, 5s. 
When Harrow had developed, and the consumption of gas had increased, 
they would be in a position again to reduce the price of gas. 

The Deruty-Cuarrman (Mr. J. Chapman) seconded the motion; and in 
the course of his remarks, said he regretted that so many houses were 
empty in Harrow. The Directors had done the best they could; and 
nothing would give them greater pleasure than to reduce the price of gas 
still more. 

The ENGINEER, replying to a shareholder, said the average quantity of 
gas made per ton of coal carbonized was 10,200 cubic feet. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. C. Horsey, J.P., proposed that a dividend be declared at the rate 
of 74 per cent. on the original “‘ A” capital,7 per cent. on the “B” capital, 
and 53 per cent. on the “ C” capital, all less income-tax. 

Mr. A. H. Baynes, F.R.A.S., seconded the motion. He observed that 
there never was a time wher gas companies ought to treat their consumers 
more generously than to-day, because there never was so much opposition 
from other means of lighting. It was the right policy to decrease the price 
of gas rather than wait until they could increase the dividend. 

The proposition having been carried, 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. Horsley and Hudson) were re-elected, as 
was also the Auditor (Mr. Fenton). 

The usual votes of thanks were passed to the Chairman ani Directors 
and Engineer; and the proceedings then terminated. 








OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last Tues. 
day, at the London Offices, 9, Queen Street Place, E.C.—Mr. A. J. Doyg 
in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. J. King) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, it was decided to take as read the Directors’ report and the 
accounts for the six months ending Dec. 31 last, a summary of which wag 
given in the Journax last week, p. 566. 

The Cuarran said it would be noticed by the report that his appearance 
in the chair that day was occasioned by the indisposition of their Chair. 
man (Mr. E. Horner). This was a source of great regret to the Board, and 
he was sure to the shareholders also. Mr. Horner had not been able to 
attend the Board meetings for some time; but they al! looked forward to 
his resuming his duties not very long hence, He had written to say that 
he hoped to be able to take up his duties again in about six weeks. It 
would be remembered that, on the death of Mr. Beck in 1883, it was de. 
cided not to fill up the vacancy on the Board. In consequence, however, 
of Mr. Horner's illness, and the small number of the Directors, it had been 
thought better to elect another Director. Mr. J. Orwell Phillips, whom 
the shareholders must all know by name, if not personally, was iuvited to 
take the position ; and he was pleased to accept it. Mr. Phillips was most 
efficient in gas matters generally. Previously, in case of illness, absence, 
or any other cause, it was difficult to form a quorum. With regard to the 
accounts, their gas-rental for the past half year was about the same as in 
the corresponding half of last year. The residual products realized 
£176 1s. 6d. less; and the diminished profit on the fittings was £36 18s, 4d. 
Otherwise matters were much the same. The make of gas had been 10,3.8 
cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized, which was very good, though not 
quite so much as in the corresponding period of 1886. The leakage was 
84 per cent., which was not at all high for a small Company like theirs, 
He concluded by moving—“ That the report of the Directors be received 
and adopted.” 

Mr. J. ORWELL PutLuirs seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The CHarrman said he was sorry that, on his first appearance in the 
chair, there should be a decrease in the dividend; but it was a matter 
over which the Board had no control. The condition of business at 
Smyrna was very bad ; and, in consequence, the increase of rental which 
they had looked for had not occurred. Owing to this, the Directors could 
not recommend the shareholders a higher rate of dividend than one of 
7 per cent. per annum on both classes of shares, free of income-tax, 
Although matters had been so bad, the Engineer (Mr. H. W. Andrews) 
looked forward to a better state of things. In a letter received from him, 
he said the works had been kept in good condition ; and he also mentioned 
that the electric light was partially substituted for gas in a new club for 
five months, but since the Ist of February this had ceased. He further 
stated that the sale of gas had been 7 per cent. less than the correspoud- 
ing half-year; and the sale of products 10 per cent. less. He proposed 
that the dividend mentioned be declared. 

Mr. A. CLarkE seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The Directors retiring by rotation (Mr. A.J. Doveand Mr. A. Clarke) were 
unanimously re-elected, on the motion of Mr. J. O. Puiiuips, seconded by 
Mr. C. Ganpon. 

On the proposition of Mr. T. Guyatt, seconded by Mr. R. L. AnpRrEws, 
the Auditors (Messrs. G. Allin and C. Butt) were also re-elected. . 

The usual complimentary votes of thanks to the Chairman and Direc- 
tors ana the officers of the Company were then passed, and the proceedings 
terminated. 





BRUSSELS MUNICIPAL GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Gas CommitTer’s Report FoR THE Past YEAR. 

The report of the Gas Committee of the Municipality of Brussels, on 
the working of the gas undertaking during the twelve months ending 
Dec. 31, 1887, was presented to the Municipal Council at their meeting 
on Monday last week. The following abstract trauslation of the docu- 
ment embraces the particulars of greatest interest to our readers. 

Commencing with the production of gas, we find that it amounted last 
year to 20,975,720 cubic metres; being 1,882,330 cubic metres more than 
in the preceding twelve months. The Committee refer to the decision 
come to by the Council on Nov. 29, 1886, to reduce the price of gas from 
17c. to 14 c. per cubic metre (or from 3s. 10d. to 3s. 43d. per 1000 cubic 
feet) as from Jan. 1, 1887; and they express their satisfaction that the 
additional consumption last year reached 1,744,426 cubic metres, while the 
receipts fell off to the extent of only 53,309 irs. (£2132). As, however, 
the gas supplied to the municipal buildings is reckoned at the reduced 
rate of 10 c. per cubic metre (2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet) the diminution 
really came to 20,929 frs. only, or about £837. The profit on the year’s 
working was 1,381,062 frs. (£55,242), as against 1,528,164 frs. (£61,126) in 
the previous financial period. The total quantity of gas made last year is 
accounted for as follows :— 

Cub. Metres. 











Night gas, atl5c.percubic metre. . .... .- 14,216,221 
Day gas (supplied through double-index meters), at 10c. 

percubicmetre .. .. - + + + © «© « « « « 1,688,918 

Gas employed for motive power, at 10c. per cubic metre 555,258 

16,405,392 

Public lighting . . . .« «© © © «© «© © «© «© «© « 2,800,553 

Used on the works,&c. . . .« + + © © © «© «© « 662,231 

Unaccounted for . . . . + «© «© «© « «© « « « 41,105,344 

Totalsentout . . . +. . «+ « « « 20,973,520 

Total production . . . . « « « « 20,975,720 





Difference (in gasholders) .« »« «+ « « + . et 2,200 
The following table shows the total quantity of gas made and consumed 
in the entire period during which the undertaking bas been in the hands 
of the Manicipality :— 














Y Private Public Usedon | Unac- Percentage Total 
peas Consumption. Lighting. | Works, &c.|\counted for. of Loss. | Production. 
Cub. Met. | Cub. Met. | Cub. Met. | Cub. Met, Cub. Met. 
1875-6 14,445,000 4,316,000 48,000 8,689,000 81°60 27,498,000 
1877 . 11,415,647 8,238,774 61,340 8,500,520 19°20 18,216,281 
1878 . 12,151,473 2,600,000 103,370 2,000,647 12°03 16,85, 190 
1879 . 12,632,314 2,411,889 151,332 | 958,065 700 16,153,650 
1880 . 13,976,246 2,496,726 274,155 1,335,433 | 7°39 18,082,560 
1881 . 14,772,132 2,547,044 283,731 1,430,013 | 752 19,032,920 
1882 . 14,993,155 2,606,187 274,386 1,376,212 715 19,249,940 
1883 . 15,297,511 2,676,960 820,939 1,310,690 6-69 19,606, L00 
1884 . 15,718,337 2,714,395 348,662 1,172,596 591 19,953,990 
1885 . 14,644,043 2,768,130 410,286 906,071 4°84 18,728,530 
1886 14,660,966 | 2,724,305 583,605 1,135,514 5°94 19,104,390 
1887 .| 16,405,392 | 2,800,553 662,231 1,105,344 5°27 20,975,720 























The considerable increase in the amount of gas sold, as shown by the 
above figures, the Committee attribute to various causes; the principal 
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a 
one being the abolition of a great number of petroleum lamps, and the 
restitution of gas. The reduction in price to lic. per cubic metre has 
given & powerful stimulus to the adoption of Wenham and other high- 
power gas-lamps, especially in the cafés and more important shops, in 
many of which the use of gas had been abandoned in favour of oil. But 
owing to the danger of fire (and, according to the last return, out of 117 
fires in Brussels, at which the services of the brigade were required, 29 
were caused by petroleum), the trouble entailed by the daily trimming of 
the lamps, and their liability to get out of order after having been a short 
time in use, have gradually led the consumers to return to gas lighting. 

At the close of last year there were in use 4255 double-index meters, 
indicating separately the consumption of day and night gas. The price 
of the former has remained at 10c. per cubic metre. The effect of the sale 
of day gas at a reduced price is every year making itself more apparent, 
alike in respect of the consumption of gas for culinary operations in the 
summer, as in its use for heating purposes in the winter. For instance, 
during the four summer months (May, June, July, and August) of the past 

ear, the quantity of gas sent out from the works in the daytime amounted 
to 9u6,191 cubic metres, against 685,046 cubic metres in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. The former figure corresponds 
to 295 per cent., and the latter to 229 per cent. of the entire 
output of night gas in the months named. About one-fourth of this 
day gas is employed in the production of motive power; the remainder 
being consumed for domestic purposes. With regard to the use of day gas 
jn winter, during the last quarter of the past year the works delivered 
538,682 cubic metres of gas, against 431,844 cubic metres in the correspond- 
ing period of 1886. These quantities are in the proportions of 7°6 and 5°9 
per cent. to those of the night gas. The augmented consumption of day 
gas in the winter is an indication of the increased number of domestic 
beating-stoves now in use in the city. This is corroborated by the readings 
of the meters, which show that the proportionate increase in the total 
winter consumption as compared with that of the summer is nearly twice 
as great in the higher or residential portions of the city asit is in the lower 
or business parts. In fact, it is in the former that gas-stoves are more 
generally adopted. 

As the Committee have now had some experience of the working of 
their plan of supplying day gas at a reduced price, they are in a position 
to make an interesting comparison of the figures for the past twelve 
months with those for the year 1884—the one immediately preceding the 
introduction of double-index meters. (It may be mentioned that the re- 
duction in the price of dav gas was decided upon at the time when the 
competition of petroleum first began to make itself felt.) This comparison 
will allow of an estimate being formed as to the results actually obtained 
by the system which the Committee then set in operation. It may be 
assumed that, after three years, the majority of the consumers who burn 
day gas use double-index meters. Conseqnently, the total consumption of 
day gas indicated by them should correspond pretty nearly to the entire 
bulk of gas leaving the works during the daytime, less the portion 
employed for industrial purposes, and the loss by leakage, &c., which the 
Committee put at seven-eighths and three-tenths respectively of the whole 
day consumption for each of the two financial periods compared. They 
find for 1887 a total of 1,644,317 cubic metres—a quantity slightly above 
that shown by the meters themselves, which was 1,633,913 cubic metres. 
Making a similar calculation for 1884, the following figures for the two 
years are arrived at :— 

Year 1884. Year 1887. 

Cubic Metres. Cubic Metres. 
Day gas sentfrom the works . . . 1,448,925 oe 2,447,785 
Do. consumed by motors. . . . 208,837 ee 471,865 
Do. unaccountedfor ..... 351,779 ee 331,603 





Remainder, being day gas consumed 
for cooking and heating purposes . 888,309 on 1,644,317 





Total night gas for lighting and heat- 
ing purposes. . .« « « « « « 14,591,857* .. 14,221,801* 

The above figures show that there are now sold in the daytime, far 
culinary and other domestic purposes, about 760,000 cubic metres more 
gas than in 1884. If it is borne in mind that in the years from 1880 to 
1884 the output of day gas remained practically stationary, it will be ad- 
mitted that the results achieved, after only a three-years’ trial, are most 
encouraging. If to the totals of day gas sold for heating and cooking pur- 
poses are added those of the sales of this gas for motive power, we have 
2,116,182 cubic metres for the past year, and 1,197,146 cubic metres for 
1884; that is to say, the sale has increased by nearly a million cubic 
metres in the course of three years. The Committee consider that this 
progress must continue, and influence to an increasing degree the sale of 
night gas; and they can only congratulate themselves on having entered 
boldly upon a course so full of promise for the future of the gas under- 
taking. The increased sale of gas caused by its employment for other than 
lighting purposes more than counterbalances any diminution in the receipts 
that has been occasioned by the rather important installations of electric 
lighting which have been carried out in the city. Of these there are at 
present nine; and in five of them gas-engines are employed for the pro- 
duction of motive power. The following table shows the remarkable pro- 
gress made in the use of these engines in Brussels since 1883 :— 


Number of Consumption of Gas. 


Date. Engines Fixed. Cubic Metres. 
Dec. 81,1883 . 2. « « © «© © « 70 oe 1 

» Wb. « « e ° « 81 ee 

» @e ec 2c ew 2 ee 88 oe 

ao mb e e806 8 ee 116 oo 

~ men + + e 134 ° 





Since 1883 the price of gas used for motive power has been 10c. per cubic 
metre ; and since 1886 this has been the charge to certain traders (bakers, 
pastry-cooks, confectioners, &c.), a condition that they take the supply for 
their business through a separate meter and service-pipe. Last year the 
consumption of gas for industrial purposes was 43,999 cubic metres. 

In the preceding paragraph reference is made to electric lighting. This 
system has been adopted by the Municipality for the lighting of the Place 
des Nations (in which is situated the terminus of the Northern Railway) 
and the Grand’ Place. All the other parts of the city are lighted by gas. 
At the close of last year there were in use 1153 square, and 3437 round 
lanterns ; the total number of jets being 5217, of which 4287 remain alight 
allnight. There were in addition 117 lamps of a special character. The 
cost of lighting, extinguishing, and cleaning was 82,865 frs.; being at the 
rate of 17°44 frs. per lamp. 

With reference to manufacturing operations, the report states that in 
June last the contracts for the supply of coal were renewed at about the 
Same rates as before. The quantities were: 42,000 tons from Belgium, 
13,000 tons from England, 12,000 tons from Germany, 1000 tons from 
z rance, and 1000 tous from Scotland. The sale of coke continued to be 
very difficult last year; and at the close the stock had increased by about 

0 tons, notwithstanding that the price had been reduced by 5 frs. a 








* These figures are obtainet by : ubtractiag from the otal gas sold the quantity 
used for motive power and for domestic purposes in the day ti ne. 





ton. A similar condition of things, however, existed in other works; the 
production considerably exceeding the consumption. ‘The Committee are 
exerting themselves in the direction of developing the use of coke for 
heating purposes; and with this object they have introduced iuto the 
various municipal establishments special stoves which are working satis- 
factorily. The competition in coke-heating stoves organized by the Bel- 
gian Association of Gas Managers, to which reference has already been 
made (ante, p. 101}, had the effect of bringing under the notice of the 
public the various excellent appliances devised for the utilization of that 
material, which, when properly used, possesses certain incontestable ad- 
vantages over coal asa fuel. Reference is made to the co-operation of the 
Committee with the Association in the organization of a permanent 
exhibition of gas and coke heating appliances in Brussels. Suitable pre- 
mises have been secured in a good position; and the Municipality have 
undertaken to pay the rent, besides contributing 10,000 frs. towards the 
general expenses. The coke sales last year, in the city and suburbs, 
reached 316,700 hectolitres (about 870,925 bushels). The price of residuals 
ruled low; and this caused a decrease of nearly 300,000 frs. in the re- 
ceipts. About 4000 tons of compressed fuel were produced from the 
breeze, and employed in heating the retorts. 

Turning to the part of the report which deals with the finances of the 
undertaking, we find that the expenditure on capital account was increased 
last year from 13,514,793 frs. to 13,622,425 frs., by the sum of 107,630 frs. 
spent in the conversion of ordinary into double-index meters. The out- 
lay incurred in the extension of the works and plant is charged against 
revenue, as will be seen from the following table, which contains the prin- 
cipal items of the revenue and expenditure accounts :— 








Expenditure. 

Manufacture— Francs. Sterling. 
Coal and other carbonizing material . . . . 948,077 .. £37,923 
Purifying materials . os € eles eo 2,933 .. 117 
Mngime fuel, Go. . « 2 we eo ew wee ee 21,988 .. 879 
Salaries, wages, and retort-house charges . . 237,525 .. 9,501 
Transport of material . Ses 62 e * 92,354 .. 3,694 
Maintenance of worksand plant. .... . 190,028 .. 7,601 
Contribution to workmen’s providentfund . . 8,537 .. 142 
Miscellaneous... +. + + °o 8 8 « ° 21,980 .. 939 

Distribution— 

Public lighting. coeoe eevee ew ee 98,462 .. 3,088 
Main and service laying, maintenance, &c.. . 167,190 .. 6,688 
Lamps, meters,&c.. . . . «+ 6 «© « « 130,496 .. 5,22 
General Expenses .....+.+ e+ «ss 13,740 .. 550 

Office, testing, and other expenses. . ... . 124,548 .. 4,982 

Total... cece ce 0 0 co ct 0 ROCEBE op £82,234 
Revenue. 

Sale of gas— 

Night, at 15c. per cubic metre, 2,091,018 frs. | Francs. Sterling. 

Day, at l0c. do. . . 163,391 ,, }2,812,925 .. £92,517 

Motive power, at 10c. do. . 55,516 ,, ) 
Do. coke «ec cece eevee se « « SBS .. 21,266 
Do. tar. oe ee 154,482 .. 6,179 
Do. ammoniacal liquor . ose eee 139,915 .. 5,597 
Do. spent purifying material,&e..... . 30,407 .. 1,216 
Meters, services, and fittings . ...... 117,498 .. 4,700 
Miscellaneous. . . . 2+ © © © © © © « 55,181 .. 2,205 


Total . «s+ «© ee eee 
Deductexpenditure..... 


Sie 
eS 
e = 
& © 


£133,689 
82,234 








Balance in favour of Municipality . . 1,236,155 .. £51,446 

The budget estimates for the year 1887 were as follows:—Revenue, 
3,800,000 frs.; expenditure, 2,000,009 frs. The estimated excess of revenue 
over expenditure was therefore 1,800,000 frs. This sum, as shown by the 
foregoing figures, was not reached by 513,845 frs. It should, however, be 
remarked that the balance of 1,285,155 frs, is exclusive of 73,881 frs. expended 
on capital account out of the revenue ; besides which, stores were increased 
in value to the extent of 21,027 frs. So that the profit derived from the gas 
undertaking last year really amounted to 1,381,063 frs. 








THE QUALITY OF THE GLOUCESTER GAS. 
Tue Gas-TesTING ARRANGEMENTS. 

At the Meeting of the Gloucester Town Council last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. J. Ward) in the chair—various matters connected with the 
gas supply of the city were under consideration. 

The Streets Committee reported that at their meeting on the 2nd ult. a 
letter was read from the Secretary of the Gloucester Gas Company (Mr. 
W. E. Vinson) stating that the Company hoped to be able to reduce the 
price of gas after the 30th of June; and that at their meeting on the 16th 
ult. the report of Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, F’.R.S., on the testing of the 
illuminating power of the gas (an abstract of which appeared in the 
JouRNAL last week), was read, and ordered to be printed. 

The Town CLERK read a letter from the Gas Examiner (Mr. W. E 
Williams) dealing with Mr. Harcourt’s report. In the course thereof he 
said: “ The apparatus in use by me for testing the gas has been religiously 
kept in the conditions intended by the contract, except the substitution of 
a 60-inch photometer bar instead of one 100 inches long. This alteration 
was made about 18 months ago, with your consent. As to the apparatus 
recommended by Mr. Harcourt, I have used some of that description here 
for many years. The only difference they would make would be a greater 
convenience to a person described by Mr. Harcourt as ‘a novice.’ As to 
any difference in the results of the testings, under proper hands there 
would be no change whatever. Your present apparatus was of the best 
description in use when the contract was made, and for my part I want no 
better. As to Mr. Harcourt’s remarks about the candles, I cannot entirely 
agree with him. Taking such candles as any maker may please to supply 
is an absurdity. Here is a case in point: The Gas Company’s candles 
used by Mr. Harcourt, which made the gas to be 19-candle power, were 
obtained from the same maker as those used at my testing-room showing 
the gas to be only 14 candles. The case in point cannot have a stronger 
illustration. No candles are rejected by me unless they contain a palpable 
defect; and as the candles are paid for out of my own pocket, it would 
not be to my interest to reject any that I could conscientiously use. I 
hope Mr. Harcourt’s report will be received, and not adopted, until it 
receives further consideration.” 

Mr. ARKELL, in moving the confirmation of the Committee’s minutes, 
said it must be satisfactory to the Council to know that the tests of their 
Gas Examiner, who had for many years carried out his duties conscien- 
tiously and accurately, had been borne out by the report of a gentleman 
from London. He thought thatin future they might have every confidence 
in their Examiner, who had endeavoured to do his duty to the Corpora- 
tion, but who had not hitherto been supported so well by them as he ought 
to have been. 

Mr. Serkrnes concurred in the remarks of Mr. Arkell. He hoped the 
Examiner would feel that it was the opinion of the Council that he had 
come weil through the inquiry, and that he would be cordially supported 
in future. 

Mr. Murrett said that although the report of Mr. Harcourt proved to 
the Council that their Gas Examiner's tes:inzs had been correct he 
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thought the difference was so slight that there was no disrespect to Mr. 
Morland (the Company's Engineer) for the manner in which he had con- 
ducted himself. He did not think Mr. Morland, as an officer of the 
Company, had attempted to give the Corporation inferior light. He 
pointed out that the tests were not taken at the same place; and said it 
ought to be tested in the same room. He did not think it was fair to test 
it two miles away from the gas-works. 

Mr. Powe tu did not agree with the previous speaker. There wasa very 
great discrepancy, according to Mr. Harcourt ; and he thought they must 
come to the conclusion that the Company were entirely in the wrong, and 
that the Corporation had not received the quality of gas they were entitled 
to. He hoped the whole thing would be now set at rest, and that the 
suggestions made by Mr. Harcourt would be carried out. 

Mr. Lvuxer advocated the provision of a building where the tests should 
be made simultaneous, but in different rooms, by Mr. Williams as well us 
Mr. Morland. 

Mr. Vassar-Smitu said Mr. Powell had stated that he thought the Com- 
pany were not supplying the gas they should do under their contract with 
the Corporation. He would merely in reply call attention to this extract 
from the report of Mr. Harcourt: “I think such gas is well suited for 
street lighting and domestic use; and if the Gas Company continue to 
supply gas of not less illuminating power than that which I tested, at a 
satisfactory price, the Corporation are requiring as much asis necessary in 
the interest of the public.” 

The minutes were adopted. 

THE AUXILIARY WATER SUPPLY FOR LIVERPOOL. 

Reference has already been made to the arrangements which have been 
come to between the Liverpool Corporation and some of the neighbouring 
Local Authorities fer obtaining an additional supply of water for the city 
pending the completion of the Vyrnwy works. It was found that the Cor- 
poration of St. Helens had a surplus quantity of water; and negotiations 
were entered into, and satisfactorily concluded, for 1,000,000 gallons per day 
to be sent into the Prescot reservoirs of the Liverpool Corporation from 
the new water-works on Lord Derby’s estate at Knowsley, at a cost of 44d. 
per 1000 gallons, and a further supply of from 14 to 2 million gallons per 
day to be supplied from the Kirkby wells, on the estate of Lord Sefton, at 
a cost of 4d. per 1000 gallons. At Knowslev there are two 11-feet wells. 
each 170 feet deep, connected by a driftway 22 feet by 5 feet; and one 6- 
feet well 16: feet deep, connected with the north well by a driftway 6 feet 
by 5 feet. A bore-hole commencing with 24 inches and diminishing to 
18 inches, was sunk from the bottom of the smaller well; the total addi- 
tional depth being 536 feet. These works are sunk in the pebble beds and 
lower mottled sandstone of the new redstone formation. The average 
yield of the wells is 14 million gallons of water per 24 hours, the bulk of 
which is obtained at a depth of 476 feet from the surface. Only one engine, 
two boilers, and two ram-pumps have up to the present been put down, 
but by this means 14 million gallons of water are raised in 24 hours a total 
height of 309 feet, and forced through 64 miles of pipes to the high-level sur- 
face reservoirs at St. Helens. As to the further arrangements for 14 to 2 
millions gallons to be supplied daily from Kirkby, these wells were com- 
menced in 1886. They have been sunk through the pebble beds of the new 
red sandstone formation to a depth of 150 feet, with a bore-hole of 360 feet 
—the diameter being similar to that at Knowsley ; and the splendid yield 
of from 34 to 4 million gallons per day has been found to exist. The 
surface works are only just being commenced. The building will, we 
understand, be in the nature of an octagonal water tower in castellated 
style, with a compensation tank on the top. The whole of the works have 
been desivned, and are being and carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
T. M. F. Gaskin, M. Inst. C.E., Water Engineer, St. Helens Corporation. 


Tue Evecrric LicutrnG ExpermmMent at LEAMINGTON.—Owing to the 
dissatisfaction expressed at the electric lighting on the Parade at Leaming- 
ton, further alterations and improvements are about to be introduced by 
the Midland Electric Lighting Company. It is proposed to substitute, in 
place of the 16-candle power Swan lamps now in use, 32-candle power Edison 
lamps, and to reduce the number of lamp-posts by about one-half. An 
alteration is also to be effected in the mode of hanging the lamps, which 
will not be suspended from the end of a long arm, but will be enclosed in 
a globe placed on the top of the supporting column. The globe will be 
2 teet in diameter; the upper part opal, and the lower part frosted glass. 
The shape of the lamp will thus be hidden, and only the light coming from 
the globe on all sides will be seen. 


Torquay Gas Company.—The annual general meeting of’this Company 
was held on the 23rd ult.—Mr. W. H. Kitson in the chair. The report of 
the Directors stated that the total receipts on the revenue account for the 
past year were £20,934, and the expenditure was £15,824; leaving a balanae 
of £5110. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said the 
sale of gas by meter had produced £15,575, against £15,181 in 1886; and 
the public lighting £1523, as compared with £1269—making a total of 
£17,798, against £16,450, and showing a good increase. On the receipts for 
residual products there had been an increase of £170, and of £29 14s. 6d. 
on the hire of cooking-stoves. The usual dividends of 10 and 7 per cent. 
would absorb £5906 ; and as the amount to meet this was only £5109, they 
would hase to draw on their reserve balance, but not on their reserve 
fund, to make up the difference. But for the considerable sum written off 
as bad debts, and the outlay on one portion of the Company’s property, 
the year’s working would have been very satisfactory. The report was 
adopted, and the customary dividends were declared. 

Mr. G. Livesey anp THE FREE Liprary QuEsTION IN CAMBERWELL.— 
At the meeting of the Camberwell Vestry last Wednesday, the following 
letter, addressed to the Vestry Clerk (Mr. G. W. Marsden) by Mr. G. Live- 
sey, and dated from the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s works, was 
read :—“‘I have been intimately connected for nearly 50 years (28 us a 
resident) with the parish of Camberwell, particularly with the North 
Peckham Ward, where the gas-works are situated. I am desirous of doing 
something that may be useful to the inhabitants, especially the working 
classes, aud will add some enjovment to their lives. After much con- 
sideration, I think a free public library would best promote union among 
classes, and give the people the means of spending their spare time plea- 
santly and profitably. With this object I have secured a suitable site— 
Nos. 678, 680, and 682, Old Kent Road. ‘The frontage is about 48 feet, and 
the depth about 150 feet. If the parish will take up the question, I will 
give the site and provide a building fora free library in that locality. In 
so large a parish, three or four such libraries would probably be necessary ; 
but one would certainly be wanted in the Old Kent Road. I think they 
should be founded by public subscription or private benefaction, as is 
being done in Lambeth, where a rate of 4d. in the pound would probably 
be sufficient for their maintenance. I address this proposal to you, as I think 
such a movement, to be successful, should be taken in hand by the Vestry, 
who will, I feel sure, do what is best for the parish.” The reading of the 
letter was received with cheers; and the Clerk was directed to acknow- 
ledge it with thanks, A Special Committee was also appointed to consider 
the matter. 





————— 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epixsurcu, Saturday, 

Thereisa dearth of news this week in my district. Even the Edinburgh 
gas-works purchase controversy has, so far as the public are concerned 
ceased fromtroubling. On this snbject, however, I may say that both sides 
are drilling their forces with a view to action when the time arrives, if jt 
should «ver come. I commented last week on the rather impertineng 
request made by the Joint Committee of the Corporations to the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company for leave to allow a number of skilled witnesses, 
who are to give evidence against them, to examine their works. The 
permission has not yet been granted. I should not now have returned to 
the subject, except to point out how injudicious it is of the Edinburgh 
Company to allow their works to be examined, because witnesses who 
inspect them will be open to cross-examination by the Counsel for the 
Leith Company. If, as certain members of the Joint Committee assert— 
of course unofficially—they are resolved, in the event of the Parliamentary 
Committee being of opinion that more must be given to the Leith Com- 
1 any than has yet been offered, that they will rather let the project fall 
through than give more, the Edinburgh Company would, in that event, 
be altogether deprived of the advantage they have hitherto possessed, of 
keeping all outsiders in the dark as to the state of their works. I confess, 
however, that Ido notattach much weight to the * unofficial ” utterances of 
c rtain of the Committee. They have said several curious things in their 
time, which lead one to the belief that the whole matter is practically in 
the hands of one or two persons, the remainder of the Committee being 
merely “ concurrents.” In that view, even members of the Committee 
may not be fully aware of th. motives which influence their leaders, or 
of the steps which they take, unless explanation is deigned them, and 
matters may be much nearer a solution than outside appe rances would 
lead one to suppose. That there is some secret m vement in progress 
somewhere is evident, or, perhaps t» be safe, it might be more correct to 
say the suspicion exists that such @ movement is in progress. Tuis is 
evident by the rise in value on the Stock Exchange of the Kdinburgh and 
Leith Company’s stock. That of the Edinburgh Company has remained 
stationary at £74 for many weeks. On the other hand, the Leith Com- 
pany’s stock three weeks ago advanced from £52 10s, to £54, at which it 
stood until the other day, when a gradual movement upward began; and 
this afternoon the quotation for business done was £55 10s.—the closing 
price being £56 10s. This incident shows that the class of men who are 
supposed to know best the value ot commercial und rtakings do not look 
upon the Leith Company as being such a worthless property as the Joint 
Committee would fain persuade themselves that it is. 

It was reported at the last meeting of the Alloa Gas Commissioners that 
the amount collected on their behalf up to date was £3511 9s. 2d., as com- 
pared with £3415 18s. 9d. for \he corresponding period of last \ ear. 

The dispute between Messrs. J. Ross and Sou and the Kirkcaldy Water 
Commission, overthe construction of a new reservoir for the Commissioners, 
has culminated in litigation. The record has been closed in the Court of 
Session in an action at the instance of the Messrs. Ross, the contractors, 
in which they seek to reduce a decreet-arbitral pronounced by Mr. A. 
Leslie, C.E. The'contract price is £31,739 18s. 10d.; and the dispute arises 
in connection with the adjustment of the ninth monthly account, which 
amounted to £11,930 lls. 1d. Mr. Leslie decreed that the contractors 
had been overpaid for that month to the amount of £148 10s.; and they 
wish to have his decision set aside on the ground that Mr. Leslie was one 
of the Commissioners’ engineers. They aver that they were not aware of 
that circumstance when they agreed to the arbitration ; and, as a matter of 
course, they also aver that Mr. Leslie failed to act with impartiality. The 
defence is that Mr. Leslie had not advised the Commissioners on any 
subject which was submitted to him as arbiter. The case will probably 
come on for hearing in May. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
GuascGow, Saturday. 


The spring “informa! meeting” of the Scotch Gas Managers, and more 
especially those who belonged to the West of Scotland Association of Gas 
Managers, has been fixed for Thursday, the 12th of April; Glasgow being 
the place of meeting, as on all former occasions of such gatherings being 
held. These meetings have now been the custom for the last five years; 
and they have become quite an “institution” amongst a large body 
hard-working public servants who require a little relaxation at the close of 
their busy season. They are of a purely informal character; but hitherto 
they have proved to be highly useful, on account of the interest of the 
proceedings. No papers are read at them; and the only formality is the 
appointmert of a Chairman, who presides over the meeting while the 
speaking on the various topics introduced is going on. On this occasion 
the Chairman will, I understand, be Mr. R. S. Carlow, formerly of Port- 
Glasgow, now of the Arbroath Corporation Gas-Works, and Secretary of 
the North British Association of Gas Managers, and a zealous officer of the 
West of Scotland Association, which is now defunct as a sepurate 
organization. I do not know what topics will be submitted for discussion 
at the forthcoming meeting; but they will doubtless have both a present 
aud a permanent interest for the members of the gas profession. 

Last night week, the Denny and Loanhead Loige of ITreemasons 
(No. 176) held a meeting, under the chairmanship of Brother M’Knight, 
R.W.M., for the purpose of doing honour to two of their brother masons, 
one of whom was Mr. J. P. Scott, who for twelve years has been Manager of 
the gas-works at Denny, and has lately been appointed to a similar posi- 
tion at Bridge of Allan. After the usual introductory toasts, the Chair- 
man referred to the fact that Brother Scott had for a number of years 
filled the important office of Treasurer in the lodge, to the satisfaction of 
the brethren and with credit to himself, and he assured him that they 
were sorry to lose such a member; but there were times in our lives when 
we could scarcely avoid making a change, especially when the change was 
for the better, and the future looked bright beforeus. On behalf of the 
brethren, the Chairman then presented Mr. Scott with a handsome time- 
piece and silver pencil-case, together with a gold brooch and set of earrings 
for Mrs. Scott, as a token of respect, from the brethren. Mr. Scvvtt itel- 
ingly replied, and said he considered that he had only tried to do his duty 
asa man and as a mason. 

The Kilsyth Borough Gas Commissioners held an ordinary meeting last 
Monday—Bailie Brown in the chair. Mr. Whyte referred to the advisa- 
bility of again reopening the streets to endeavour to discover leakages In 
the gas-mains; remarking that the cost of the piercing was a mere trifle, 
and would be covered by the finding of three or four escapes. In deference, 
however, to the wish of the meeting, he consented to let the matter rest 
till after the annual balance in May. The Chairman incidentally men- 
tioned, in the course of the proceedings, that he thought they would be 
able to make a slight reduction in the price of gas after the next annual 
balance. : 

At the usual monthly meeting of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee this week, it was reported by the Treasurer that the gas-rental 
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collected up to date for the year commencing June 1, 1887, amounted t0 
£910,750 17s. 8d., a8 compared with £209,879 7s. 2d. in the corresponding 
period of 1886-7. These figures show an increase of £1371 10s. 6d., not- 
withstanding the fact that 2d. ~¥ 1000 cubic feet was taken off the price 
of for the current year. It is very gratifying to find such a growth 
in the revenue from gas-rents. The income from residual products, how- 
ever, is still showing a decrease. The last statement made under this 
head exhibited a decline to the extent of £7316 13s.; the returns for 1886-7 
and 1887-8 being respectively £41,720 14s. 1d. and £34,404 1s. 1d. 

On the Glasgow Stock Exchange last Monday, sellers were asking 77s. 

r share for the ordinary stock of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill 
Gas Company; but buyers would not go beyond 75s. per share. On the 
following day the last-named price was accepted. 

Some notion may be formed of the character of the drought oats the 
past few months, when it is mentioned that in the early = of March 
the Gorbals reservoir of the Glasgow Corporation Water-Works (which 
has a capacity for 1058 million gallons), contained only 434 million gallons. 
Fortunately, the Loch Katrine works afford an abundant supply—sufii- 
cient to place the prospect of a water famine in Glasgow very far off. 

Mr. R. B. Stewart, Barrhead, has just concluded a contract with the 
Paisley Corporation Water Commissioners to carry out an important ex- 
tension of the Camphill Water-Works, which it has been desirable to 
make in connection with the Rye water supply scheme. It is calculated 
that the extension will occupy about four years, and that Paisley will 
then have a v ly sufficient to serve for a very long time. Messrs. J. 
and A. Leslie, of Edinburgh, are the engineers. 

The Falkirk and District Water Commissioners held a meeting on 
Thursday, at which it was reported that the Carron Company had ex- 

ressed a desire to have such arrangements made privately before the 

ater Bill goes before the House of Commons Committee as will render 
it possible to avoid all further expense in opposition to the Bill—in other 
words, there was a desire to learn if any terms could be adjusted that 
would prevent the necessity of going further. Considering that no terms 
for a compromise were made before the petitions were lodged against the 
Bill, it was held that it would be very difficult to enter into any arrange- 
ment, after the decision given by the House of Lords Committee, other 
than what had formerly been offered by the Water Trust. The meeting 
resolved not to entertain the Company’s proposal. 

There is stilla dull and languid feeling in the Scotch pig-iron warrant 
market, which has even been intensified by the return of the Easter 
holidays. Markets have declined in price, with an absence of inclination 
to buy. Shipping brands are not much inquired after ; but the home trade 
is very active. On Thursday, the last market day, the price of Scotch pig 
iron reached 38s. 9d. per ton cash ; but by the close there was an improve- 
ment to the extent of 14d. per ton. 

The coal trade remains very dull; work being irregular at the collieries, 
and the shipments generally very poor. Prices all round are practically 
unchanged ; dross alone showing a certain stiffness in quotations. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Lrverpoot, March 29. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—There has been a rather better feeling this 
week; and there is just the soupgon of an improvement. But as the 
dealers have been the principal buyers, and very few parcels have been 
taken up for account of consumers, it would be premature to make sure 
that we are on the eve of a brighter state of things. The purchases made 
by dealers seem to have been principally for the purpose of covering pre- 
vious sales made for March shipment; and this assumption is supported 
by the fact that the demand has nearly all been for immediate delivery. 
We have, however, arrived at a period of the season when, on the one 
hand, we may expect more spring-like weather than has hitherto been ex- 
perienced, and, on the other, a full development of the demand, which 
cannot remain without influence on the market. And there has so far 
been so little absorbed by the principal consuming ports on the Continent, 


that unless the exclusive consumption of nitrate becomes for the first time™ 


a fait accompli, the requisitioning of large quantities of sulphate must 
inevitably take place at an early date. The business done during the 
week ranges between £11 16s. 3d. and £11 18s. 9d., f.o.b. Hull ; and £11 15s. 
to £11 17s, 6d. f.0.b. Leith and Liverpool. Nitrate unaltered. 


Lonpon, March 81. 


Tar Products.—Benzol is decidedly weaker; and buyers in the meantime 
seem to have entirely closed their books. Crude naphtha is more easily 
obtainable at less prices. Pitch is slightly better; and the common oils 
are in fairly good request. Anthracene is still firm and scarce. There is 
an unbusinesslike competition for tar ; and prices have been paid this last 
week which must leave the buyers a certain loss. It seems that distillers 
have not learned anything by their experience during the last few years. 
Prices: Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 4d. per gallon ; 
50 per cent., 2s, 4d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 7d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 
1s. 14d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 1s. per gallon. Light 
oil, 34d. per gallon. Creosote, 13d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 12s. per ton. 
Carbolic acid (crude), 4s. 2d. per gallon. Carbolic crystals, 1s. 44d. per 
gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6a. per ton. Anthra- 
cene, 30 per cent., “A” — 1s. 5d. per unit; “B,” 1s, 2d. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate is firmer, and the demand a little better. 
Stocks are low; and as the home consumption will now commence forth- 
with, one may expect to see higher prices obtaining during the next few 
weeks, Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £11 15s. to £12. Gas liquor (5° 
Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per ton. Liquor ammonia, 
2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30. Car- 
bonate ammonia, 4d. per lb, Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[from the Chemical Trade Journal, March 31.] 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is as yet no more hopeful outlook for 
this market ; the weather being decided y against heavy purchases either 
athome or abroad. Still it must not be overlooked that some very con- 
siderable quantities have been shipped to quarters unaffected by the severe 
weather during the past month. London values, both of Beckton and out- 
side makes, ow A be taken as, £12 2s. 6d.; Hull, £11 17s. 6d.; and Leith 
and Liverpool, 1115s. The Easter holidays will no doubt be productive 
of afew quiet days; but forcing sales will not do either the market or the 
individual sellers any good. 

Tar Producte.—There is so little doing in benzol, that it is impossible 
to say whether it has a price at all. Speculators seem to think that if the 
can keep the price inflated for another two months, everything will go well 
as the summer’s small make is sgueentiine. The realization of this wish 
Is, however, very much open to doubt. Carbolic acid, (crude) and anthra- 
- still keeps firm ; and 1s. 44d. for “ A,” and 1s. 2d. for “B,” is about 

® value to-day. It is quite certain that nothing can be purchased under 
b ese prices. Pitch has been moving off well during the past few weeks ; 

‘at prices cannot be said to have hardened. 











EXTENSION OF PuRIFYING PLANT aT THE LANCASTER Gas-Works.—Last 
Wednesday, the Lancaster Town Council adopted a recommendation of 
the Gas Committee that the purifying plant at the gas-works should be 
extended in accordance with plans prepared by the Manager (Mr. C. 
Armitage, F.C.S.) at an estimated cost of £1500. 


Tue Pree TUNNEL UNDER THE MERSEY FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF THE 
Vyrnwy WaTer.—At the meeting of the Water Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation on Monday last week, the tender of Messrs. Monk and Newall 
for constructing the tunnel to convey the double line of pipes under the 
Mersey from the Vyrnwy Valley to the Prescot reservoir, was accepted ; 
the amount of the tender being about £20,000. 


Tue NortTHERN Coat Trapr.—Though the past week was broken by 
the holidays, there was a considerable amount of trade done in coal, and 
many contracts and renewals of contracts were made. Some of these 
were for gas coal; and they were made at low prices; but not generally 
at less than those they replaced. The gas collieries are still working fully 
where export orders are held; but the home demand is gradually lessen- 
ing. Steam coal is more active; and 7s. 3d. net is now generally asked 
for best qualities, whilst in a few instances 7s. 6d. is demanded. For 
delivery over the summer shipping season, the current quotation is 8s. 
Business in other kinds of coal is scarcely so brisk ; household being par- 
ticularly dull. For coke the demand is fair, especially for export. Gas 
coke is in large consumption at the cement-works. 


Tue Proposep Exectric Licntine or Exeter.—At the meeting of the 
Exeter Town Council last Wednesday, a memorial in favour of lighting 
the streets of the “7 by electricity was presented by a deputation from a 
public meeting held on the 21st ult., at which a resolution was passed to 
the effect that, “in view of the great satisfaction given by the recent 
lighting of the streets of Exeter by electricity, it would be in the interests 
of the city, and add to its attractiveness and prosperity, if the principal 
streets were lit with the system of arc lighting now in use ”"—the Thomson- 
Houston. The memorial was referred toa Committee of the whole Council, 
as was also a letter from Mr. H. W. Michelmore, Secretary of the Exeter 
Electric Light Compe notifying the inteution of the Directors to submit 
a tender for lighting the principal streets of the city by electricity, and 
incidentally mentioning that the system was as cheap as gas. 


Tue Satrorp Scanpau.—A special meeting of the Salford Town Council 
was held last Wednesday to consider the estimates of expenditure durin 
the ensuing year. In the course of the proceedings, Mr. Middlehurst Bai 
he wished to submit a proposition having reference to the amount the 
Corporation were likely to recover from their former Gas Engineer. He 
moved that the estimates proposed for borough purposes be reduced b 
the sum of £17,400, equal toa reduction of 6d. in the pound on the boroug 
rates, this sum to be provided out of the moneys to be recovered from Mr. 
Hunter. He was proceeding to say that he thought the ratepayers should 
at once get the benefit, when several members of the Council rose to order, 
and the Mayor ruled that the motion could not be accepted. Mr. Middle- 
hurst said probably the amount would come into the estimates next year. 
Mr. Rycroft said he presumed that before any compromise was effected in 
the Chancery pr ings against Mr. Hunter the members of the Council 
would be consulted, as they ought to be. The Mayor (Mr. A. L. Dickins) 
said the Consultative Committee, which had the matter in hand, would 
carry the work through. There was no question of a compromise. 


Tue Worcester Gas CoMPANY AND THE Pusiic Licnttnc ConTRACT.— 
At the meeting of the Watch Committee of the Worcester Corporation la:t 
Thursday, the Town Clerk reported that the Solicitor and the Manager cf 
the Gas Company had met representatives of the Council, and had dir- 
cussed the points in dispute with reference to the gas contract. It being 
understood that the Gas Sub-Committee had no power to bind the Council, 
nor the representatives of the Company power to bind the Directors, a 
minute to the following effect was agreed to:—‘* Upon the Gas Company 
assenting to insert in the gas contract without reservation the provisions 
of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, as to tests, in lieu of the clause at 
present in the draft contract as to tests, the Sub-Committee will be pri- 
pared to recommend the Council to withdraw the clause ——ee ele- 
gation of the powers of the Council under the contract to the Watch Com- 
mittee.” A new clause was substituted dealing with the purity of the 
gas ; and it was resolved to recommend the Council to affix their commcn 
seal to the contract. 

Tue Quauity or THE Betrast Water Suppiy.—The favourable report 
on the Belfast water presented a few weeks ago to the Town Council by 
the Borough Analyst (Dr. Hodges, F.C.S.), to which reference was made 
in the Journat for the 13th ult., has just been confirmed by Dr. C. 
Meymott Tidy and Mr. A. M. Davis—the latter gentieman being the 
Assistant Professor of Hygiene at the Army Medical School, Netley. 
Dr. Tidy personally took samples of the waters from the three reservoirs 
from which the city is supplied ; and he has pronounced them to be of 

‘ood quality, and wholesome for drinking and domestic purposes. He 

as further stated that the drainage areas from which the water is col- 
lected are well fitted as gathering-grounds for a town rr. He sug- 
gested, however, that the water should be filtered, by which it would be 
rendered clearer and brighter, and therefore more satisfactory in appear- 
ance, though, of course, not more wholesome. Mr. Davis's analyses were 
specially directed to a sample of the water supplied to the Militia Depét ; 
and he has reported it to be chemically good. These results must be 
eminently gratifying to the Water Trust and to the inhabitants generally, 
as for some months past they have been kept in a state of agitation on 
the subject of the water supply. 


Recent Saves or SHanes,—Last Tuesday, the sale of £50,000 new (7 per 
cent.) stock of the Liverpool United Gas Company, created under the 

owers of their Acts of 1882 and 1886, took place in the Law Association 

ooms, ee Mr. Leete (of Messrs. Branch and Leete) being the 
auctioneer. he stock was offered in £100 lots, and the general price 
realized was £153; although a large quantity fetched £154, and one lot 
reached £155.——Last Wednesday, Messrs. Cobb sold by auction, at 
Faversham, 40 fully paid £50 shares in the Faversham Gas Company, at 

rices ranging from £105 to £109; the total amount realized by the sale 
Cotes £4252.——On Monday last week, Messrs. Owen and Bryant offered 
for sale by auction, at the Boot Hotel, Aberdare, 57 ordinary £10 shares in 
the Aberdare and Aberaman Gas Consumers’ Company ; and they realized 
from £18 5s. to £14 5s. each.——Last Wednesday, four £10 shares in the 
Brechin Gas Company, on which the dividend for a number of years has 
been at the rate of 35s. per share, were sold by auction by Messrs. Shiell 
and Don; three realizing £36 each, and the other share fetching 
£36 2s, 6d.——Messrs. Roper and Carter have just disposed of £5000 of 
“D” stock in the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company in £50 and £100 lots. 
The latter averaged £157, and the former £78 10s. each.——At Stalybridge 
a few days ago, 76 original £10 shares in the Glossop Gas Company, on 
which the maximum dividend of 10 per cent. has been regularly paid, 
fetched £23 15s. each ; and 45 half shares (£5), also bearing the maximum 
dividend, sold at £11 17s. 6d. each. 
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TarapacaA WaTeR-Works Company, Liurtep.—This Company has been 
registered with a capital of £400,000, in £10 shares, “to supply water to 
Iquique, in the Republic of Chile, and the surrounding districts, from the 
wells of Pica or other sources of supply, and to carry on the business of a 
water company in all its branches; also to acquire any concession from 
the Government of Chile granted or to be granted in respect of such water 
supply or any extensions thereof.” 


RocupaLe Corporation Gas Suppty.—The total production of gas in 
Rochdale during the Corporation year which ended on the 25th ult. was 
331 million cubic feet. Compared with the return for the previous year, 
this total shows an increase of about 13 million cubic feet. According to 
the Rochdale Observer, the previous year was one of the best on record 
at the gas-works, so far as increased consumption is concerned; and it is, 
coy weer especially gratifying to find that the return for that period has 

n ten. 


Tue Errect oF THE Auction CLauses.—At the meeting of the South- 
ampton Town Council last Wednesday, the Town Clerk submitted a copy 
of the annual accounts of the Southampton Gas Company for the past 
year. In doing so he said it would be interesting to point out that what 
were known as the auction clauses, inserted in the Act of 1876, had pro- 
duced for the benefit of the Corporation and other consumers a sum of 
£19,424—an increase of £4847 by the sale of shares by auction since the 
preceding year. 


A Gas ReseRvE Funp ror THE Stockton Corporation.—The Gas 
Committee of the Stockton Corporation have recommended, and the Cor- 
poration have resolved, that the Borough Accountant open a reserve and 
renewal fund account for the gas undertaking, transferring to it £4674 
now standing to the credit of the depreciation fund, and in future adding 
to it 1 per cent. on the capital value of the works, the value of which is 
£120,000. From the new fund the cost of renewals and repairs will be 
drawn as needed. 


Exmoutn Gas Company.—The half-yearly general meeting of this Com- 
pany was held last Wednesday. The Directors reported that they were 
able to reduce the price of gas to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, and that the 
increase of business necessitated an outlay of nearly £4000 in extending 
the works. This would be raised by debentures. The Auditors reported 
that the books were in perfect order, and reflected great credit on the 
Secretary (Mr. J. Foster). A dividend of 10 per cent. on the “ A” shares, 
and 7 per cent. on the “ B” shares (free of income-tax) was declared 


EXTENSIONS AT THE Dear Gas-Worxs.—The works of the Deal Gas Com- 
ae | have during the past few years been gradually enlarged and improved 

y the addition of new gasholders and purifiers, and last summer a new 
retort-house was erected. The retort-bench is now being put up by Messrs, 
R. and J. Dempster, of Newton Heath, Manchester, and consists of four 
beds of six retorts each, built in segment ; and the furnaces will be on the 
Dempster regenerative system. The ascension-pipes will be of wrought 
iron ; and there will also be a wrought-iron condensing-main 18 inches in 
diameter, and about 400 feet long. 


Mr. T, Hawks.ey’s CLAIM AGAINST THE LiveRPooL’ CorporaTion.—The 
preliminary proceedings in the arbitration on Mr. Hawksley’s claim against 
the Corporation of Liverpool were commenced last Thursday at the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, Westminster; Mr. Bosanquet, Q.C., being the Arbitra- 
tor. Mr. Pope, Q.C.,and Mr. Walton appeared for the Corporation; Mr. 
Moulton, Q.C., and Mr. Dankwerts for Mr. Hawksley. The proceedings 
were private. After a short consideration, it was agreed that all the docu- 
ments should be produced on both sides as if it were an action-at-law, and 
the case was then adjourned till May 19. The balance of Mr. Hawksley’s 
claim, after the sums already paid, amounts to about £13,000. 


Tue Testinc or THE LEEDs Gas.—At a recent meeting of the Sub- 
Committee of the Gas Committee of the Leeds Corporation, a letter was 
directed to be sent to the Clerk to the Borough Justices with regard to 
the testing of gas, in which it is stated that the Committee are glad to 
find that the Justices are now practically in accord with them. The Gas 
Committee intend in future to have four testing stations. The Committee 
have provided an apparatus at Sheepscar by which all the gas supplied 
from the two large holders there can be tested. It is their intention to 
provide other efficient apparatus at Kirkstall Road, where there is already 
one large holder erected, and a larger one in course of construction. 


RepvuctTions In Price.—The Directors of the Ringwood Gas Company 
have reduced the price of gas 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, 5 per cent. bei 
allowed on all gas consumed for other than lighting | ae) see ap an extra 
5 per cent. from the present price on gas consumed for lighting purposes. 
bringing down the rate to 4s. 104d. per 1000 cubic feet for lighting, and 
4s. 44d. for cooking, heating, and motive power. The change will take 
effect as from last Saturday.——The Windsor Gas Company have made g 
reduction of 2d. per 1000 feet—viz., from 4s. to 3s. 10d.—in the price charged 
to consumers in the borough—and in the out-district from 4s. 6d. to 4s, 4d, 
per 1000 cubic feet, to commence from the 3lst ult. The charge for the 
public lamps is also to be reduced 5s. per lamp per annum. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST, 
(For Monty Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 592.) 
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THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 








Durine THE Four WEEKS ENDED MakcH 27. 
[From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Drspry, F.1.C., F.C.S.] 
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* Apparatus under repair. 


SvuLPHURETTED Hyprocen.—None on any occasion. 


PREssuRE.—In excess on all occasions. 


Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 


not to exceed 22 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 ins in 100 cubic feet of gas. 
and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and Sone, 6-10ths of an inch. 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


puzase appness IN FULL~ @ CAT G7 IT IIE: <c CO., 


ApprEss ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON,” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 





Thirty-three Medals at 
ail the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
—_—_—_—=_—_—— 

awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.forGas Exhausters,&c. 








Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines. 
———— 

have never sought 
Pa be price the chief 
consideration, but_to pro- 
duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 
———— 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
—— 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 














TELEPHONE No. 2698. 
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Onty 75 REvVoLUTIONs PER MINUTE. 






Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

NO OTHER MAKER CAN 

Do T. 























GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &c. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 


(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam Street Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited,advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’NEIt1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PuriricaTion AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 








CANNEL COAL, &c. 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. | 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved | 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, | 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 

s o_o om wili * moments on application to 
‘0. 80, St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
No. 54, Bernarp STREET, LEITH, } BSoorLann. 











(R0WTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial | 
of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT | 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the | 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to bu n Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 
For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
Lonpon, E. 


(CHEMICAL Engineer or Traveller, with 
large experience in the Erection and Management 
of Gas, Tar, Ammonia, Sulphuric Acid, and other 
Chemical Works, an é the sale of the Products, is open 
toan engagement at a moderate salary. 

Address No. 1594, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C, 


QFFERS Wanted for the surplus Tar 
~ produced at the Honiton Gas-Works. The quan- 
ag will be about 6000 gallons per annum. 

he ddress: GzorGE WELLER, Lessee. 











ANTED, two Second-hand Purifiers, 

' 8 feet square, with or without Valves and Con- 

hections, Also a TOWER SCRUBBER, 4 or 6 feet 

Tameter, and about 30 feet high. Must be in good con- 
on. 


Address Mr. Cooper, Gas-Works, Banbury, Oxon. 


WANTED, bya man, at present Manager 

of a Works, a re-engagement as MANAGER of 

dena gas Works. Is a good Mechanic. A change 

Apply by letter to No. 1592, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
urt, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ANTED, a Gentleman of experience 


in the Gas-Lamp Trade, to undertake the 
entire management of a barge business in France. 








Frenchman preferred. As the position is one of great 
ist, the application of none but men of first-rate 
ability and standing will be entertained. 


ll 





Apply (by letter only).to No. 1595, care of Mr, King, 
, Bolt Court, Fleer STREET, E.C. ; F 





! 
TIMMIs & CO., of STOURBRIDGE | 
Make only the best ore = | 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. j 

For Prices apply to James Lawnriz anv Co, 68, Old 

Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon.” | 


LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MItuBank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other | 





| 
| 
| 


Gauges, &c., &. 
*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
last week’s issue, 








ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 

strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 

Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. | 

For prices and terms address BaLE, BaKER, AND Co., | 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


TO GAS MANAGERS. 


ASHOLDERS wanted, each to contain 
from 50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet, in good con* 
dition, for users of Chance’s Patent Sulphur Recovery 
Process. | 
Several wanted immediately in Yorkshire, Stafford- | 
shire, Lancashire, Worcestershire, and on the Tyne. 
Apply, giving full particulars and lowest price, to 
Cxance Brotuers, Alkali Works, near BirMINGHAM. 


: - et 

THE Subscribers, who have influential | 
connection extending over Twenty-five years, | 

will be glad to correspond with Manufacturing and | 
other Firms who have APPARATUS or other Materials | 
to dispose of. 








D. M. Netson anv Sons, | 
164, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


ro be disposed of, One Two-way Centre- 
VALVE (surface for 24 inch pipes), made by 
Walker; also double-purchase CRAB, to lift 4 tons; 
and a Korting’s STEAM-JET EXHAUSTER. 

Apply to J. Haprizup, Eldon Cottage, Cheadle, 
CHESHIRE. } 


OR SALE—Two 8-feet square Purifiers, 
with Wood Grids and Covers. No reasonable offer 


refused. 
Apply to Mr. W. R. Cooper, Gas-Works, Bansury. 


AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 6 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or seestieliad upon the most modern principles. 
Address GrorGe WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CorNWALL. 


OR SALE—A Morris and Cutler’s 
Patent vertical “PERFECT” CONDENSER, 
supplied by makers to condense one million cubic feet 
of Gas per day. Body 7 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 9 in., total 
height 28 ft. 6 in., ground space 9 ft. by 7 ft., and 
complete with 20-inch diameter Inlet and Outlet Bend 
Pipes, Water Inlet, Taps and Internal Pipes, Tar 




















IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION, 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, Newearse Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


TUBES 


Fok Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 
White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coils. 
JouHN Spencer, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY, 

and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 
Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
application. 


LPHERT’S Natural Oxide of Iron— 
SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from the 
finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 
and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification. 
The sole representative for selling this Oxide is A. C, 
Fraser (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Bridgewater 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 
the above, which is specially adapted for making White 
Sulphate of A i The latter purchased in any 
quantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 
the year. 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
Lonpon, E.C. 




















PURIFIERS, tc., for Sale (cheap), erected 


complete, in perfect working order, practically 
equal to new ; purchaser paying carriage. 
Two Purifiers (London), 20 ft. square by 5 ft. deep, 


with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and 
Crab. Makers, C.and W. Walker. Price £350. 
Also Four Purifiers (London), 14 ft. square by 4 ft. 


deep, with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, 
and Crab. Makers, C.and W. Walker. Price £395, 

Also Four Purifiers (near Leicester), 12 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 3 ft. 6 in. deep, with 10-inch Centre-Valve and 
Connections, and Lifting Gear. Price £255. 

Also Cast-Iron Tank and Gasholder, 40 ft. diameter 
by 12 ft. 6 in. deep, complete. 

Also smaller siz¢* in Pnriders, and various sizes in 
second-hand Gasholders, Scrubbers, Condensers, 
Station Governors, Exhausters, Station Meters, 
Gas-Valves, &c. Enquiries invited. 

Apply to Sami. Waite (late Ashmore and While), 
60, Gueen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





HE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration solicit TENDERS for the purchase of 
the TAR that may be produced at their various Works 
from the 1st of June next, for One or Three years. 
Approximate quantity of Tar produced at all the 
Works, about 14,000 tons per annum; but Contractors 
may quote for all the orks, or for York Street, 
Meadow Lane, or New Wortley only, at their option. 
Forms of tender, with particulars as to delivery, 





Take-Offs, &c. 

May be seen, or further particulars obtained, upon 
en to Mr. William Smith, Gas Engineer, 
Bolton. 

Offers to be addressed to Mr. Alderman Miles, Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, Bolton. 

R. G. HinneEtx, Town Clerk. 


&c., may be obtained on my ten to the Secretary, 
Gas Department, Municipal Offices, Calverley Street, 
| Leeds. 

| Endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
| Gas Committee, will be received not later than Wed- 
| nesday, the 18th of April next. 

The highest tender will not necessarily be accepted. 
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TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


HE Gas Committee of the Colne and 

Marsden Local Board invite TENDERS for the 

construction of an OUTER LIFT to a single-lift GAS- 
HOLDER. 

The Specification may be seen, and any further 
information may be had from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Gasholder,” must be sent 
addressed Chairman of the Gas Department, Colne, 
Lancashire, on or before April 20, 1888. 

Tuomas VARLEY. 

Gas-Works, Colne, Lancashire. 


PURIFIERS. 


HE Gas Committee of the Lancaster 
Corporation invite TENDERS for the supply of 
four new PURIFIERS, with Centre-Valve, Lifting 
Apparatus, Connections, &c., complete. 
awings and specifications may be seen at the Gas- 
Works, St. George’s Quay, Lancaster. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘* Tender for Purifiers,” to 
be sent t» Mr. T. Swainson, Town Cle k, Lancaster, on 
or before the 16th of April next. 

C. ArmITaGe, Manager. 

Gas-Works, Lancaste~, March 22, 1888. 


TENDER FOR TAR. 
HE Directors of the Wirksworth Gas- 


light and Coke Company, Limited, invite 
TENDERS for their surplus TAR for One year, from 
the 1st day of April, 1888. 

Delivery on Midland Railway, filled into purchaser's 
tanks. 

Payments, cash monthly. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, endorsed 
“Tender for Tar,” will be received on or before the 
10th day of April, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Particulars may be had from 

1. 8. Jones, Manager and Secretary. 








EASTBOURNE GAS COMPANY. 
TENDER FOR CANNEL COAL. 


HE jDirectors of the Eastbourne Gas 

Company invite TENDERS for the supply of 

850 tons of CANNEL COAL of good Gas-making 

quality, to be delivered on rail at Newhaven Wharf, 

or at the Eastbourne Railway Station, within one 
month from the acceptance of the tender. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed, with copies of recent 
Analysis, or reference where used in large — 
to be sent to me not later than Friday, the 6th day of 
April next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

J. H. Campion Coxss, Secretary. 

March 24, 1888. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


An Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, 
WITH A 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, and 1888, ang 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies, 
By James Joxunson, Barrister-at-Law, and Jony 
Henry Jounson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and 
Patent Agent, Authors of “ The Patentee’g 
Manual,” 


London: Longmans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, 





SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
GAS ENGINEER. 
HE Directors of the above Company 


require the services of an experienced practical 
ENGINEER. 

Applicants must have a thorough knowledge of the 
Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of Gas, be 
able to prepare Plans, and construct New Works; also 
understand the Making of Sulphuric Acid and Sulphate 
of Ammonia, and the Erection of Plant in connection 
therewith. 

The successful candidate will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the duties of the office. 

Applications (marked “ Engineer ”), stating qualifica- 
tions, age, if married, salary required, to be sent not 
later than April 5, addressed to Sir Fredk. T. Mappin, 
Bart., M.P., the Chairman of the Company. 

Testimonials not to be sent in the first instance, nor 
till asked for. 

By order, 
Hansury Tuomas, General Manager. 

Gas Company’s Offices, 

Commercial Street, Sheffield, March 13, 1888. 





CHIGWELL, LOUGHTON, AND WOODFORD GAS 
COMPANY. 
THE Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford 


Gas Company are desirousof receiving TENDERS 
for tbe supply of GAS COAL delivered at the Woodford 
Station on the Great Eastern Railway, for One, Two, or 
Three years, from the Ist of July next, carriage paid. 

The quantity required will be about 4000 tons per 
annum, in proportionate deliveries, as directed. 

Tenders must state the class of coal offered; and in 
the event of the City Coal and Wine Dues not being 
continued, the amount taken off to be allowed. 

Tenders must be sent to the undersigned on or before 
the 16th day of April inst. 

The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 


E. J. Hotwett, Secretary. 
Woodford, April 2, 1888. 


GIBRALTAR GAS COMPANY. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 


Pf HE D'rectors of the above Company 
invite TENDERS for the supply of 4000 tons of 
Screened GAS COAL, yielding about 10,000 cubic 
feet of 16-candle G s per ton; also for such quantity of 
CANNEL as may be required (about 200 tons), yielding 
12,000 cubic feet of 20-candle Gas per ton. 

Tenders to include Freight, Insurance, and all other 
charges, and the Coal to be de ivered, by Sailin » Vessels 
carrying from 250 to 400 tons, in Rosi. Bay, Gibraltar, 
as required. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” to be sent 
to the vndersigned so as to be received not later then 
April 21 next. 

Copies of condit’ons, &c., will be forwarded on applica- 
tion. 





Ricuarp Houmes, Managing D rector. 
Gibral‘ar, March 15, 1888. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
TAR 


HE Scarborough Gas Company invite 

TENDERS for the surplus TAR produced at 

their Works for One, Two, or Three years, at the option 
of the Directors, from the 18th day of April next. 

The Tar to :' e delivered into the Contrac'or’s tank- 
trucks at the Company’s Siding at Scarborough. Rail- 
way weight. 

Tanks for the removal of the Tar to bescnt regularly, 
and in such numbers and at such times as may be 
required. 

‘ayment monthly. 

Further information may be m app 
to the undersigned, with whom tenders, endorsed 
“Tender for Tar,” must be lodged no: later thax 
Monday, the 9th day of April next. 

By order, 
Wriu1aM J. Moon, Secre ary and Manager, 

Scarborough, March 23, 1888. 
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AMMONIACAL LIQUCR 


THE Scarborough Gas Company invite 

TENDERS for the purchase of the AMMONIA- 
CAL LIQUOR produced at their Works for One, Two, 
or Three years, at the option of the Directors, from the 
18th day of April next, 

The Liquor to be delivered into the Contractor’s 
tank-trucks at the Company’s Siding at Scarborough. 
Railway weight. 

The strength to be tested by Twaddel’s hydrom ter. 

The tender to state the price per ton to be paid for 
every half degree of strength, from 4° to 8°. 

The tanks for the removal of the Liquor tote sent 

arly, in such numbers and at such times as may 
be required. 

Payment monthly. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom tenders,in accordance - 
with this advertisement, and properly endorsed, must 
be er not later than Monday, the 9th day of April 
next. 

By order, 
Wit114m J. Moon, Secretary and Manager. 

Scarborough, March 28, 1888, 


TO CHEMISTS. 
HE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company require a CHEMIST; one 
who has a knowledge of Gas-Works preferred. He 
will be required to make Analyses of Gas, Residuals, 
and various Products therefrom, and of all materials 
used in the Manufacture of Gas, or in connection there- 
with. The whole of his time must be devoted to the 
service of the Company. 

Applications (marked “ Chemist”), stating qualifica- 
tions, age, salary required, previous engagements, &c., 
to be sent in not later than April 5, addressed to Sir 
Fredk. T. Mappin, Bart., M.P., the Chairman of the 
Company. 

Testimonials not to be sent till asked for. 

, By order, 
Hansury Tuomas, General Manager. 

Gas Company’s Offices, 

Commercial Street, Sheffield, March 18,1888. 





ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS 
COMPANY. 


HE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for a supply 
of best screened NEWCASTLE GAS COALS, to com- 
mence next October, for a period of One, Two, or Three 
years; the annual quantity being about 100,00 tons, to 
be delivered monthly, in accordance with a specifica- 
tion, to be had on application to the Company. 

About 90,000 tons are to be delivered alongside the 
Company’s Stores, Sir John Rogerson’s Quay, and 10,000 
= the Wharf, Dunleary Harbour, Kingstown, Co. 

ublin. 

Parties tendering can do so for the whole quantity, or 
for quantities from 20,000 tons upwards. 

The Coals must be fresh, of the best quality, properly 
cleared, free from dust, stones, pyrites, and all other 
impurities, 

enders must state the name and locality of the Pit 
or Pits, and the particular seam from which it is pro- 
posed to supply the Coals, and the price to include 
Cost, Freight, and Insurance. 

The Contractors will be bound to supply the Coal 
strictly in accordance with an analysis which must 
accompany each tender. 

Specification for Monthly deliveries, conditions of 
discharging, and all other information required, can be 
had on application to the Company’s Offices. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, directed to the Secretary, are to be 
lodged in the Company’s Offices, D’Olier Street, Dublin, 
on or before the 10th day of April, endorsed “ Tenders 
for Coal.” 

W. F. Corron, Secretary and Manager. 
Gas Offices, D’Olier Street, Dublin, March 2], 1888. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


: considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be 
secured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
whicb are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents pleted, or pr¢ ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER, 








Price 3s. 6d. per dozen, post free ; Specimen 
Copies, 6d each. 


BLANK FORMS OF ACCOUNTS 
WATER COMPANIES. 


Prepared by an eminent Accountant. Will be found 
of great service in making out Annual Balance-Sheets. 





Lonpon: 





WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fier Srreet, E.C, 


Improved Edition, on Superior Paper. Prices 
Half Bound, Cloth Sides, 2 quires, 36s. ; 3 quires, 
44s. ; 5 quires, 63s. Other Bindings to order, 


SANDELL’S GAS COMPANIES’ 
EXPENDITURE JOURNAL. 


Being a Ruled Account Book, with Printed Headings 

and Analyzing Guide for Keeping, upon the easiest and 

most correct method, the Expenditure of a Gas Com. 

pany, in accordance with the provisions of the Gas. 

Works Clauses Act of 1871, and suitable for all 
Companies. 


Projected and arranged by EDWARD SANDELL, 


(Specimen, with illustration and full particulars, 2s. 6d.; 
returnable on the purchase of a “ Journal,”) 





LonpDon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fieret Street, E.C, 





Second Edition. Price 10s. 


Compound Division Ready Reckoner, 


WILLIAM WETHERED, of Bristol. 
Designed for quickly Calculating any Number 
of Articles in Pence, and Three Places of 
Decimals of a Penny. 
To po 1n Minutes wHaT By Lone DIvIsIOn REQUIRES 
Hovrs, 


For use in making out Cost Sheets of Collieries, 
Ironstone and other Mines, Iron, Gas, and Water 
Works, Quarries, and Manufactories generally. For 
Accountants, Merchants, Public and Private Offices, 
and wherever the cost of a gross Number is required 
to be reduced to one in 0:000d. 


Lonpdon : 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Freer Srreezt, E.C, 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP": 


LIMITED. 
Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 
BoexPs granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 
anies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, dc., dc. 

Quotations invited. 
Apply to Ricuarp J. Pav, Secretary. 


Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C, 











BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
J SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 
e KEL 
a 


LER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
ties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Gheat, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
in comparison to their value. 
Communications addressed to J. Sue¢ & Co., GHENT, 
will receive immediate attention. 





JAMES OAKES &CO, 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCE IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPEC CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 
Norz. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 





Chaplets; a away with bolts, nuts, and covers 
and rendering leakage impossible. 
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ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 





Prices and Analysis of all the Seotch Cannels on 
application, 








PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving 
of time, labour, and ex- 
pense. 

For particulars, price, 
&c., apply to Mr. E. 

cx, Inventor and 
, Patentee, Gas-Works, 
J/y-§ Hampton Wick, Min- 
Jj DLESEX. 


Prices are Reduced. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS 


Are a great improvement on Oil, giving a good Light, 
requiring little or no Cleaning, and when once lighted 
no further attention is necessary. The Candles 
are made to burn 5, 7, or 9 hours. 





43, MANCHESTER STREET, Gray’s Inn Roan, W.C. 





yeeee NEWTON & SONS’ 
(Established 1820,) 
FIRE-BRIGK AND TILE MERGHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 ann 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 8.E. 
Derér for STOURBRIDGE anv NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS, 


COKE BREAKERS, 


From £16 Eacz. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT.) 








New Design, with two Cutting Rollers, making 
less Breeze than their old pattern. 


GEORGE WALLER & CO., 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, 8.B. 








GAS COAL. 


POPE & PEARSON, L1p., 


have now the authority of several of the most 
eminent Gas Engineers of London in stating 
that their Coal yields in practical working 
over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illu- 
minating power of 16 candles; or by the 


standard burners now used by the London Gas 
Companies, an illuminating power equal to 174 
candles, 


One ton yields 123 cwt. of good coke. 


This Coal can be shipped from Hull, Goole, 
Liverpool, Morecambe, and Barrow. 

For further particulars apply to Pore anp 
Pzarson, Liurrep, West Riding and Silkstone 
Collieries, near LrEps. 


D. HULETT & C0., 
55 & 56, High Holborn, London, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FITTIinGS. 
CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS, 


GAS GLOBES, ¢e.; 


STREET LAMPS & POSTS; 
IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS; 
GAS COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 























PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 





ProduceofGasperton. ..... 10,500 feet. 
” ee ee 134 cwts. 
Illuminating Power ...... 16 candles. 





For Prices, f. 0. b. Ship or delivered, apply to 
W. RICHARDSON, 
Hebburn Colliery Offices, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE. 


rw FIRE-BRICKS, © == 
isnoie or @AS-FURNACES, 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 





TAR AND LIQUOR PURCHASED. 
JOHN CLARKSON MAJOR, 


(Established 1851,) 
Tar Distiller and Manufacturing Chemist, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Brancu WorRkKs:— 


SCULCOATES, HULL. 








IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 


RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and — i 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 
Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELLS’ ESTATH 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 


FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 


TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICE, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAYS 


Surements PRoMPTLy anD CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
Prices and Analysis on application. 
MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY:» | 

MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 
PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largelyin demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works. 











For particulars, éc., apply to 


7. BARTLE & CO., 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


SCOTCH CANNEL. 








GAVIN PAUL & SONS, 
Cannel Coalmasters, 
12, West Marruanp Srreet, Epinsures. 


ROSEWELL BOGHEAD 


yields 13,215 Cubic Feet of 37°56 
Standard Candles. 








Analyses and Prices on Application. 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 








TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 





Works. 
Estimates on application. 


The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 





MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN’S 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 
MR. JOHN MORISON, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH, N.B. 








THE ONLY RELIABLE 


DRY CENTRE - VALVE, 


Worxine One, Two, THREE, on Four PURIFIERS ON 
aT THE TIME. 


ALso MADE For Two on THREE PURIFIERS. 
No Springing. No Leakage. No Foul Gas passed in 
Changing. Special Facility for Blowing the Air out of 
the Fresh Box before putting in Action, without driving 
it forward into the Holders. 
Write for Prospectus. 


ALSO DOUBLE-ACTION DOUBLE-FACED GAS & WATER VALVES 





F, WECK, 86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





PATENT 


ARTIFICIAL PEROXIDE OF IRON, 
LUX MASS, 


IN USE AT 


BERLIN, VIENNA, 
PARIS, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
BUCHAREST, &c., &o. 


FRIEDRICH LUX, 
142, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF AND SPRING WORKS 
SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNERS 
RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
LONDON OFFICE : 











56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 








90, CANNON STREET, E.O. 
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THE 


SILICA FIRE-BRICK Go, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, « CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
For GAS-FURNACES. 


Trave Marx: “SILICA,” 


THESE GOODS 
(Largely used in Gas, Glass, Iron, and 
Steel Works) 

ARE, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
GREATER DURABILITY, 
Strongly recommended where EXCESSIVE 
HEATS have to be maintained. 


CANNEL COALS. 






















































































i Coal Company 





Postal Address: Leven, Fifeshire, 


Beg to call the attention of Gas Managers 
to the following GAS COALS raised from 
their Works :— 


— Illumin- Pounds 
oS a ating of Coke 












































Bogside “ » 712,208 35°06 1,205 
Leven s 5 ~ 12,245 30°22 1,040 
Kelty Main Gas Splint 

Coal- - - = 9,592 18°25 1,270 
Kelty Gas Splint Nut 

Coal- - - = 9,955 21°11 1,315 








The Coke of the two last-named Coals is of 











very excellent quality, having a very small per- 
centage of Ash. 














Prices and detailed Analyses sent on 
Application. 














Kirkness Cannel Coal - 13,518 38°18 1,064, 





«Si LICA x 
GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &. 


SUPPLIED FROM 
PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 


PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 
DARLINGTON. 


LYOWN’S 
COMBINATION SYPHON 


AND 


TEST BOXES 


Testing of Street Gas-Mains. 


MR. LYON has been favoured with orders from the 
following Companies :— 
The Royal Engineers, for the Cambridge Barracks, 
Portsmouth. 
Portsea Island Gas Company. Cowes Gas Company. 
High Wycombe Gas Company. 
Fareham Gas Company. Dorking Gas Company. 
Tiverton Gas Company. Rhyl Gas Company, &c., &c. 











TESTIMONIAL. 
High Wycombe Gaslight and Coke Coy., Ld., 
Sept. 17, 1887. 
Mr, J. H. Lon, Cosham, Hants. 

Dear Srr,—In reply to yoors received this morn- 
ing, I have much pleasure in stating that, in my esti- 
mation, your improved Syphon-Baxes are of great 
assistance in main-testing. I have fixed them in 
positions that I should have used ordinary syphons. 
They answer most satisfactorily either as syphons or 
for the purpose of testing mains. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) KE. E. Puriuirs, 
Price List and full particulars on application to 


JOHN HENRY LYON, 
GAS-WORKS MANAGER & LESSEE 
Ortothe COSHAM. 
THAMES BANK IRON CO., 
UPPER GROUND STREET, 
si LONDON. 
Messrs. OXMAN & Co., Gas Engineers, 
Lancaster Avenue, Fennel Street, 


MANCHESTER. 
TELEGRAPHIC AppREss: “ LYON COSHAM.” 


GAS AND WATER PIPES, 


4 to 12 in. BORE. 














THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS, 
GLASGOW; 

Anp BON LEA FOUNDRY, 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES, 
For Prices apply to GLASGOW, 

Makers of SANITARY & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATER 


PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 








Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 


CANNEL & COAL. 


ES a me 








*) Hat, ra at 
\ yen eo, F uF 
TyvynNE 


BOGHEAD 
CANNEL. 


| Yield of Gasperton. ..... 13,155 cub. it. 
Illuminating Power .....-. 38°22 candles, 
Coke perton. ..++-++-+-s 1,301°88 lbs, 


EAST PONTOP 
«GAS GOAL. 


| Yield of Gas perton. ..... 10,500 cub. ft. 
|Illuminating Power ....-+-s 16°1 candles, 
1 ce meee ene o's 70 per cent.d 

| 


For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 





YOUNG, DANCE, & CO., 


CoAL OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Or E. FOSTER & CO., 21, John St., Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 






















Complete in Three Volumes. Price £4 4s., handsomely bownd in Morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges. 


KINGS TREATISE on the SCIENCE & PRACTICE of the MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION of COAL GAS. 


Edited by THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., M. Inst. C.E., and (the late) W. T. FEWTRELL ,F.C.S. 
{To enable those who purchased the first two volumes in parts to have the binding of the 8rd Volume to match, sheets (price 22s,) can be had on application to the Publisher] 





LONDON: WALTER KING, ll, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 











THE ORIGINAL 
(ESTABLISHED 1795) 














NEAR LEEDS. 


JOSEPH CLIFF AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our Patent manag on? geet have now been thoroughly tested, and have proved themselves 
SS TES SSS, tun : 
ff, By cuirFs PATENT itely superior to those madeby hand. At several large works it has been 













settled, beyond question, that, owing to the compactness and general excel- 
lence, more gas is sent to the gasholder from each ton of coal carbonized 





= . than is the case with hand-made Retorts. 
AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, i372, 
THREE MEDALS AND HONOURABLE MENTION 


WERE AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH CLIFE &2c= Sons, 


For their Various Exhibits, amongst which is a 


SILVER MEDAL FOR THEIR PATENT MACHINE-MADE RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS, 


Being the Highest Honour given for this Class. 
London Wharf: No. 4, inside Great Northern Goods Station, King’s Cross, N. Liverpool: Leeds Street. 





Some 


ma PT 
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Now Ready, Fourth Edition, 426 pages, 113 Engravings, feap. Svo, bound in Morocco, Gilt Edges, Price 12s. (Post Free.) 


THE GAS MANAGER’S HANDBOOK 


Of Tables, Rules, & Useful Information for Gas Engineers, Managers, & others engaged in the Manufacture & Distribution of Coal Gas. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


Some further useful data will be found in this Edition of the Hanpsoox; the figures are altered in a few instances, and in places the text has been modified to put the 
Work in harmony with later experience. 








ORDERS FOR THE VOLUME MAY BE SENT TO THE PUBLISHER, 


WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


SIZES: 2 to 100 HORSE POWER. a— 66 9 
savas gE THE BECK” GAS-ENGINE 
Great Economy and Steadiness in a 


Running. No Back Ignitions. No 


ee Qa. | \ SINGLE CYLINDER ENGINES 


FOR 


DRIVING PUMPS, FANS, SCRUBBERS, 
And for GENERAL WORK. 











DOUBLE CYLINDER ENGINES 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, OR OTHER MACHINERY 
Where EXTREME STEADINESS in running is required. 


THE HE BECK GAS- ENGINE COMPANY. Limiteo, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


And 53, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. BECK & Co., Ltd., AGENTS. 








W. C. HOLMES & CO., 


CAS & CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS & jf ANUFACTURERS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 














COMPLETE PLANT 


ip FOR THE 


4 DIRECT DISTILLATION OF LIQUID AMMONIA 


- FROM 


GAS LIQUOR. 





! Where this Flant is in operation, 
mt \, . Liquid Ammonia is produced at 
= one-half the market price, 





ti . after allowing tos. per ton for 
my — the Gas Liquor. : 








| . All particulars and references 
on application. 








j Telegrams: “HOLMES HUDDERSFIELD.” 


‘Serie Offices : 80, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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THE “NUGENT” 
RECUPERATIVE RETORT SETTINGS & FURNACES 


ARE MOST EFFICIENT AND GREAT ECONOMIZERS. 


099990990000 006600000000000 


Q4'7 RETORTS ALREADY WORKING wiTh THIS SYSTEM, 


'9O00900000006000000606 


ADVANTAGES. 


Can be adopted and used in Existing Arches of any size or shape. 














Any size, shape, or number of Retorts per Bed, can be used. 


No complication of Flues, or Underground Subway required. 


Extreme depth for Flues and Brickwork below floor-line will not 
exceed 18 inches. 


No alteration required in Flues-of existing arches. 
Durability Guaranteed. 
Keconomy in Working, and Low First Cost. 


Consumption of Fuel will not exceed 15 per cent. 


4Z2ZmMQOczZz Mis 


No Special Bricks or Tiles required. 





The Simplicity of Construction, and Efficiency in Working of this Furnace, recommends 
it to all Engineers who are desirous of obtaining the MAXIMUM RESULTS with a 
MINIMUM OF EXPENDITURE-—it being practically a Recuperative Furnace, to suit 
existing Retort Arches; and the Retort-House need not be of any special construction. 





ESTIMATES & REFERENCES, WITH PARTICULARS, FURNISHED ON APPLICATION TO THE PATENTEE: 


H. W. P. NUGENT, 
TABOR GAS-WORKS, VIENNA: 
OR TO THE SOL.E AGENTS, 


J. & H. ROBUS, CONTRACTORS FOR PUBLIC WORKS, 
37, WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C. 











Mr: 


ee Bs wo’ Se 


1c 


3s eefcr 








ot 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1888. 


METROPOLITAN GAS SUPPLY IN 1887. 
Accorpine to custom, we publish to-day on another page an 
abstract of the statistics of Metropolitan Gas Supply for the 
past year. The accounts of the London Gas Companies are 
analyzed and dissected in various ways ; but we hold to the 
opinion that the form in which they are annually presented 
in the Journan gives a most convenient synopsis of the con- 
dition and constantly altering circumstances of the Com- 
Panies, separately and collectively. It will be seen in the 


borrowed money, employed in the gas supply of London had 
risen at the end of last year to £14,168,372; being an in- 
crease of £57,579 for the year. This is a very modest 
amount to be taken into use in a whole year; the increase 
for 1886 having been £135,991. Such as it was, however, 
was all on account of the South Metropolitan Company ; 
both the Chartered and Commercial having worked with 
closed capital accounts. The effect of this economy of 
capital was to reduce the average burden from £5 18s. 0-66d., 
at which it stood in 1866, to £5 14s. 292d. last year. The 
Chartered came down from £6 7s. 5°60d. to £6 3s. 3°49d.; 
the Commercial, from £4 7s. 3°41d. to £4 4s. 10°80d.; and the 
South Metropolitan, notwithstanding their actual increase, 
from £4 18s. 10°53d. to £4 16s. All this is very satisfac- 
tory, so far as it goes. Capital cannot be lightened by heroic 
measures ; the burden must be reduced by degrees. These 
entries, of course, show the most obviors effect of amalga- 
mation. Returning, however, to the grand totals of the 
statement, it will be seen that the sum of £3,183,243 was 
paid last year for gas sold in London by meter, besides 
£218,097 paid for public lighting. This is an increase of 
£84,766 under the former .account, and only £730 under the 
latter, for the year. Seeing the comparative insignificance 
of the public lighting account as compared with the immense 
revenue derivable from private lighting, it does not appear 
that electric lighting companies have much reason on their 
side when they complain of being excluded from the streets. 
There should be plenty of room for them elsewhere. Upon 
the general question of competition by the electric light and 
petroleum with gas in London, moreover, the Gas Com- 
panies’ revenues for the past two years do not support the 
idea that this rivalry is of growing severity ; inasmuch as 
the increase of gas-rental for 1887 was almost double what 
it was for the year 1886. The meter and stove rental of the 
Companies has increased by £3679, which is as nearly as 
possible uniform with the growth for the preceding year ; 
thus showing that new business is forthcoming at the 
normal rate. Residual products returned £864,142, as 
compared with £783,976, or an addition of £80,166, which 
is not very far behind the value of the increase in the gas- 
rental. It is still more striking to observe that the 
figures under this head in the two years’ statements are 
reversed ; for whereas 1886 showed a decrease of £82,048, 
this was replaced, as already shown, during the past year. 
Altogether, the gross revenue of the Companies for 1887 
amounted to the very respectable figure of £4,357,555 ; being 
an increase of £169,951 upon that of the previous year. 
Seeing that 1886 was £29,816 worse than its precursor, we 
are justified in remarking of 1887 that it was a most 
prosperous period for the Metropolitan Gas Companies; and 
although it is impossible to account for all the movements of 
such a peculiar industry as that of gas supply, it will probably 
be near the mark to ascribe the good business of the past 
twelve months to an improvement in general trade, and to 
the accident of a cold and backward spring, which seems to 
be repeated this year. 

Out of their huge revenue, the Gas Companies expended 
£1,489,441 for coals, which was a decrease of £9206 upon 
the coal bill for the preceding year. Coals in 1886 cost 
£25,168 less than in 1885; so that, bearing in mind the 
additional weight required for carbonization, it is evident 
the coal-owners do not get so much out of London gas by 
a very great deal as they did three and four years ago. To 
purify the gas sold in London cost £72,178 ; and this work 
also was done cheaper (by £2757) than in 1886, notwith- 
standing that there was more of it. Salaries and wages 
in gas manufacture cost £365,049, or as near as may be 
£1000 per diem all the year round; this being an increase 
upon the previous year. The item of wear and tear is 
one of those which we are always shy of commenting 
upon, as it is so exceedingly accommodating in the hands 
of different managers. It stands at £295,595, or a drop 
of £88,708—-nearly the whole of which is due to the Char- 
tered Company. Rents, rates, and taxes (chiefly represent- 
ing the latter) amounted to £196,887, which is a trernendous 
contribution to the national and local exchequers. Manage- 
ment salaries came to £20,840, which is not a large item, 
considering the quantity of work done for it. Distribution 
stands at £187,706; and this is a reduction for the year of 
£28,750. Altogether, the Companies expended £2,820,107 ; 
thus leaving their gross profit at £1,537,448, which works 
out to a percentage of £10 17s, 2d. upon the whole of the 
capital, of every denomination, employed. For the previous 





first line of the statement that the capital, in stock and 





year the profit percentage was £8 17s. 6d. These two figures 
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show the variability of the statistics of Gas Companies—a 
conclusion that appears still more strikingly in the fact, that 
whereas on the gas-rental for 1886 there was a profit per- 
centage of £37 15s. this ratio rose in the next year to no less 
than £45 4s. 1d. 

Our next table shows the principal figures already given, 
worked out upon the basis of the weight of coal carbonized, 
which is the engineering unit, as the basis of the unit volume 
of gas sold is the commercial key for analysis. We have 


mentioned the progressive reduction of capital burden upon’ 


the undertakings; and there is not much to be said upon the 
detail entries, which speak for themselves. As usual, the 
Chartered made the most money, and the South Metropolitan 
the least, of the products of a ton of coal; and the same order 
was repeated in the matter of expenditure. The Chartered 
managed to bring the cost of their coals down to very nearly 
the Commercial figure ; the South Metropolitan still keeping 
a good fourteen pence a ton under. Interesting comparisons 
between the three Companies might be made from the other 
proportionate expenditure entries ; but we cannot state these 
at length. Suffice it to say that the Commercial stand highest 
in the matter of salaries and wages in gas manufacture, the 
Chartered being lowest under this heading. In wear and 
tear, the Chartered, notwithstanding their heavy ‘‘ cut,” are 
yet considerably ahead of the rest. Distribution is cheapest 
in the Commercial district; and the Chartered have the 
heaviest extraordinary expenses. There is no more to be 
said upcn the details of these accounts. 

Our usual tabular statement of the carbonizing work of the 
Companies is as follows :— 


TaBLE showing the Residuals and Gas made, per Ton of Coal 
carbonized, by the Metropolitan Companies during 1887. 
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Sour Merrorouitan.| 49°76 3°50 | 10°38 84°51 | 10,115 
Mean perTon . .| 45°32 | 4:46 | 10-71 82°46 | 10,320 








* The quantity of ammoniacal liquor produced in the first half of last year not 

being stated in the Commercial Company’s accounts for that period, these figures 
have been arrived at from the number of tons of sulphate made, reckoning 81 butts 
(of 108 gallons) of liquor to the ton. 
From this it will be seen that the average output of gas at all 
the London works is 10,320 cubic feet per ton. For 1886 it 
was after the rate of 10,304 cubic feet. Thus we see that 
the yield of gas from the coal carbonized, although not 
altering very much from year to year, has increased. Look- 
ing into the returns of the different Companies, it will be 
noticed that these no longer present the marked contrasts of 
some years ago. The South Metropolitan are still the 
lowest. Curiously enough, their make per ton is remarkably 
close to that for the year 1886; and they are practically on 
the same standard as the Commercial, who spend much more 
for coals, and use a higher proportion of cannel. The 
Chartered still charge themselves with a very low production 
of coke; their return being nearly two bushels per ton below 
the average, and six bushels below the South Metropolitan 
figure. They also make allowance for a greater proportion 
of breeze. In the matter of tar, a difference of half a gallon 
per ton separates the highest from the lowest yield; 
and there is a considerable variation in the rate of liquor 
manufactured. There is not much to be got out of these 
comparisons now that carbonizing practice is so firmly 
settled on a tolerably uniform basis; but for all that they 
yet betray some significant differences upon which questions 
might be asked of the several Managers. 

Twelve months ago we compared the latest returns with 
those for a period ten years previous; and thus there were 
obtained some unusually interesting figures. This cannot be 
done year after year, however, as the contrast would then 
lose its point. Apart from historical comparisons, however, 
these annual statements give an indication of what the 
London Gas Companies are doing under the pressure of their 
tacit rivalry, and impelled by the motive of the sliding scale 
to which they are in different ways subject. It cannot be 
doubted that the strain upon the three administrations is 
severe, to a degree undreamt of by the managers of the old 
thirteen Companies. On the other hand, the London gas 
administrators of to-day are not harassed by the parlia- 
mentary action and popular agitations of the olden time, and 
are left to devote their exclusive attention to the details of 





sanecesiiatalal 
their business. The result is seen in the progress which 


these annual statements reveal; and so, on the whole we 
cannot but admit that the modern state of the London ‘gag 
manager is an improvement upon the former order, to which 
he may sometimes be half inclined to look back regretfully, 


THE COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY’S MEETING. 

Tue general meeting of the Commercial Gas Company wag 
held last Friday, and was fairly attended. Mr. T. Wrake 
Ratcliff presided, in the regretted absence, through illness 
of the Chairman (Mr. R. Bradshaw) and also of the Deputy. 
Chairman (Mr. Griffith Thomas), who was prevented by an 
accident from attending. The ordinary proceedings were 
devoid of special interest ; the accounts being of that satis. 
factory kind which does not afford ground for the livelier 
description of criticism. A little variety was imparted } 
Mr. George Livesey to the complimentary voting of thanks to 
officers with which this, in common with other similay 
meetings, terminated, by tacking to a few remarks commep. 
datory of the Company’s Engineer and General Manager 
(Mr. H. E. Jones, M. Inst. C.E.) some pointed observations 
upon the Coal Dues. It appeared that somebody, described 
in a newspaper report as the Manager of an important 
London Gas Company, had been committing himself ty 
remarks upon the subject of the renewal of the Coal Dues 
which were taken to support the Corporation view of the 
subject ; and Mr. Livesey mentioned the matter, apparently 
to give Mr. Jones the chance of clearing himself from the 
impeachment. It was evident, however, that Mr. Jones 
could not speak as freely as he would have liked. There ig 
a master of a City Company on the Commercial Board, and 
also a member of the Metropolitan Board of Works; and 
although we would not accuse either of these gentlemen of 
consulting the corporate interest against that of the Com. 
mercial Gas Company, to which their allegiance is due, it is 
evident that they must occupy a peculiar position with regarl 
to this subject. With Mr. Livesey it is gas, and nothing but 
gas. He has no divided interest, and so can say what ly 
pleases ; while Mr. Jones, although he enjoys a great deal ¢ 
freedom of action and expression, must to a certain extent 
trim his sails according to the prevailing wind. The little 
incident was interesting, so far as it went. 


THE GAS SUPPLY OF DUBLIN. 
Tue Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company held 
their half-yearly general meeting last Saturday week, under 
the presidency of the Chairman, Mr. Edward Fotirell. There 
is not much to comment upon in the accounts; but it is 
satisfactory to see that the Board feel themselves justified 
in reducing the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. It 
seems to be the fate of the Dublin Company to be the object 
of ceaseless attacks, if not from one quarter, then from 
another. It is not so long ago that there was the great 
public washing of dirty linen in which Aldermen Tarpey and 
Kernan, former Directors, were the most conspicuous cha- 
racters. The object of that disturbance was to destroy the 
personal and official reputations of the Chairman and the 
Secretary and Manager (Mr. W. F. Cotton). It failed, and 
the assailants perforce subsided. Hostilities broke out ina 
fresh place at the last meeting, when Mr. Spillane, described 
as the ‘“‘ Manager”’ of the Limerick Gas-Works, attacked the 
general policy and business methods of the Board. Mr. 
Spillane has appeared before in the capacity of critic of the 
proceedings of the Dublin Directors, especially in respect of 
their coal purchases ; and therefore the Chairman was prepared 
for him. It is not for us to pronounce judgment between the 
Dublin Board and their critics, whether hailing from Limerick 
or any other place, and whether candid or carping in their 
criticism. It is impossible to enter into Mr. Spillane’s 
motives in assailing the Dublin people, or his reasons for 
objecting to be identified with the Limerick Gas-Works. We 
are not disposed to follow him in detail, and say where he 
was right or wrong in his comments. Gas Directors must be 
resigned to this sort of thing ; and the Dublin Board in par- 
ticular have had such an extensive and varied experience 0 
controversy on their system of business, that they should be 
accustomed to it by this time. The best course for a Board 
of Directors of a Gas Company at all times is to go on thel! 
own way, doing their legitimate business with prudence and 
foresight, and selling gas as cheaply as possible. A low price 
is the best answer to allegations of bad management. The 
chief ground of complaint against the Dublin Board appeats 
to be that they have not bought their coals as prudently 
as they might have done; and the Chairman practically 
admitted that a desirable change in this respect could and 
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would be made. We have on previous occasions remarked 
upon the unwisdom of buying coals or selling residuals under 
the “long contract” system; and so far as the Dublin 
Board have adopted this system, they have undoubtedly been 
losers. It is to be hoped that there will be an end to this 
ractice in the near future. We give the Dublin Company 
credit for wishing to sell gas at the lowest possible figure, 
and believe that they fully realize that in this policy they 
will find the best means of defence against their enemies. 
They are under the disadvantages of an enormous, straggling 
district, with a bad subsoil for mains; and their standard 
test-burner is not a fair one to the gas, as burners go now-a- 
days. Notwithstanding all this, and more that cannot be 
explained here, the Company are reducing their selling price, 
and are prospering fairly. That they will ever get credit 
from their detractors for what they do, or ever shake off 
persecutors, is not, however, to be expected. 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE SHEFFIELD GAS COMPANY. 

Tue proceedings at the recent general meeting of the Shef- 
field United Gas Company are certain to attract unusual 
attention, on account of the sudden change of management 
of the engineering and works department resolved upon by 
the Board. Not very much directly explanatory of this pro- 
ceeding can be gathered from the reported transactions ; but 
the speech of the Chairman (Sir F. T. Mappin, M.P.) con- 
yeys a few hints which were probably intended to be 
broadly construed in the light of events. The Chairman 
remarked that the balance of the revenue account was not 
so satisfactory as it was for the preceding half year; and 
that this information ‘“‘was a very great surprise to him 
“when he received it.” This is not the strain in which 
Chairmen of Gas Companies usually talk of fluctuations in 
their published returns. Sir Frederick Mappin went on to 
say that he felt ‘there must be some reason” for what he 
admits to have received as disappointing information respect- 
ing the Company’s operations. He also talked pointedly of 
the existence of ‘‘ leakage’’ somewhere in the concern; and 
finally gave his hearers to understand that, in the opinion 
of the Board, the ‘ leak” had been discovered and stopped. 
We are unable to draw any other inference from the some- 
what oracular observations of the Chairman. The incident 
is of importance, as bearing upon the future management of 
the undertaking. Another subject broached at the Sheffield 
meeting which deserves comment is the success that has 
attended the new policy of the Company in not making any 
charge, as was formerly done, for fixing meters and changing 
old ones for others of larger size. An increase of something 
like 1000 meters fixed during the past half year, in come, 
parison with the number fixed during the corresponding 
period of the previous year, is a proof that the Board have 
carried out a real and fruitful reform which may help them 
to others when the opportunity serves. Selling as cheap gas 
as can be had anywhere in the kingdom, and paying maxi- 
mum dividends, the Sheffield Company ought to do well in 
the way of popularizing gas among the labouring classes. 


AN INDEPENDENT VIEW OF THE BRITISH GAS INDUSTRY. 
Ix another column will be found a reprint of an article in the 
last issue of the Engineer upon the price of gas. It is always 
interesting when matters that are commonly discussed in a 
particular technical circle in one particular way are intelli- 
gently reviewed by people outside. Our contemporary, in 
occasionally commenting upon the conditions of gas supply, 
can import into its arguments matter that we could not take 
into account. We cannot commence every article with those 
general reflections, which are very useful in their way, but 
are only appropriate when introducing the subject to the 
attention of a public that cannot be expected to have every 
detail at its fingers’ ends. At the same time, the custom of 
taking a good deal of elementary matter for granted, which 
is necessary in technical journalism, is often the cause of a 
great many important points being overlooked. In the case 
now under notice, our contemporary begins its article by 
gravely remarking that ‘‘ the actual cost at which gas can be 
“ produced and distributed is complicated by many circum- 
“stances of a financial character.” This is very true; 
but we could no more begin an article in such words 
than a Cambridge professor of mathematics could open 
a course of lectures by describing the multiplication table. 
At the same time, as we have had occasion to remark when 
noticing elementary lectures upon gas manufacture, it is 
absolutely necessary for somebody to direct attention periodi- 
cally to those fundamental considerations which underlie 
all refinements of technical training. We have reproduced 





our contemporary’s article with this view, seeing that it is 
very like an elementary disquisition upon the economy of gas 
making. The Engineer writer has a fancy for employing the 
returns of the Royal Gas Factory at Woolwich Arsenal as a 
standard for ascertaining the radical data of gas making, 
with how much propriety may be doubted. In point of fact, 
the Woolwich Arsenal gas factory is comparable to a private 
gas-works supplying a large mill and industrial establishment, 
and cannot in any way be compared with a public under- 
taking of the same magnitude. Its management and adminis- 
tration are part of the Woolwich Arsenal establishment; and 
it must be judged accordingly. That it is able to supply gas 
at something under 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, must be regarded 
as a good result for the nation that has to pay the 
bill for all, but certainly cannot be taken as a real guide for 
the cost of gas making under any other conditions. 
From the Woolwich Arsenal gas accounts our contemporary 
passes to the consideration of the parliamentary returns of 
statutory gas undertakings of the United Kingdom. Itis not 
long before it falls foul of the policy of those Local Autho- 
rities owning gas undertakings who tax gas consumers for 
the benefit of the rates. Much that we have remarked 
upon this subject has been ascribed to partizanship of Gas 
Companies and a dislike to Corporations; but nothing of 
this kind can be alleged concerning the Enyineer. Yet 
what do we find our contemporary saying from its inde- 
pendent standpoint ? This: ‘‘ The application of gas profits 
** to the reduction of local rates has a strong resemblance 
‘* to the coal tax, and is scarcely so defensible; the more 
‘* legitimate application of such profits consisting in a re- 
“‘ duction in the price charged for the gas. According to 
‘the system existing amoug Local Authorities, the non- 
“consumer of gas has part of his rates paid for him by 
‘‘ his neighbour who happens to be a consumer, and who 
‘* has thus to pay his own rates and part of those due by 
‘other people. The £19,000 which Birmingham calls 
‘** * profit’ on the gas accounts is practically a gas tax, 
“‘ which comes in aid of the borough rate. Or we may put 
“it in another form, and speak of it as a supplemental 
‘‘ borough rate levied upon the people who burn gas; the 
‘‘ basis of the assessment being the quantity of gas con- 
‘sumed. The Bury Corporation, having cleared £7000 
‘* by the year’s gas, applied one half to the general rate, 
‘‘ and the other half ‘to consumers, as share of profits.’ 
‘¢ That is to say, if a consumer has paid 10s. more than the 
** actual cost of the gas, he is to have 5s. returned as his 
«« «share of profits.’”’ This is the opinion of the Engineer 
upon the much-vexed question of taxing gas consumers in 
aid of the rates. It is a truly remarkable fact that no inde- 
pendent journal accustomed to regard other things than ward 
politics has ever been known to express approval of this 
practice, which is so firmly rooted in so many communities. 


DEATH OF THE Hon R. Howe Browne.—We regret to record 
the death of the Hon. Richard Howe Browne, formerly Governor 
of The Gaslight and Coke Company, which took place on the Ist 


inst., at Brighton, in his 77th year. The deceased gentleman was 
elected a member of the Board in 1855, and succeeded to the 
governorship on the retirement of Mr. Simon Adams Beck, when 
the amalgamation with the Imperial Company was completed in 
1876. He held this position up to the time of the London Com- 
pany’s amalgamation, in 1883, when he retired with compensation, 
and was followed by the present Governor (Col. W. T. Makins, M.P.). 
Mr. Howe Browne’s tenure of the governorship was not marked by 
any event which calls for special mention here; but it should be 
recorded of him that he was uniformly kind and courteous to all. 


Sratistics or Gas Suppty 1n ScoTLanp, 1887.—The report of 
the Committee of the North British Association of Gas Managers 
giving statistics of the gas supply in Scotland for the past year has 
just been issued, under the supervision of the Secretary, Mr. R. 8. 
Carlow, Engineer and Manager of the Arbroath Corporation Gas- 
Works. The number of undertakings contained in the pamphlet 
is the same as before; but in the present case particulars have 
been supplied from several places which did not furnish returns 
for the preceding year. The value of the little book is therefore 
enhanced to this extent. Blanks are, however, still a conspicuous 
blemish ; and efforts should be made to have as many as possible 
filled before the next report is published. Two more works—those 
at Ardrossan and at Denny—have been transferred to the Local 
Authorities ; nevertheless, by far the larger number of Scottish 
gas undertakings are in the hands of companies. As in previous 
reports, the statistics are tabulated under fourteen heads ; and they 
give particulars as to the population of the towns supplied, the 
capital invested in the gas-works, the annual and the maximum 
daily make of gas, the average consumption per consumer, and 
the price charged, but none as to the illuminating power. It is 
satisfactory to notice that in several cases the price of gas has been 
reduced ; though in a few instances an advance has been made. 
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Water and Sanitary Sffairs. 


Iv our last week’s issue the zealous champion of those restless 
spirits who are demanding a supply of water by meter returned 
again to the charge. Our esteemed correspondent once 
more took us to task for our editorial remarks; but he also 
had a shaft for our other correspondents ‘ Inspector” and 
‘‘ Meter,” whose contributions to the subject under discussion 
equally fail to secure his approval. So far as the Journat is 
concerned, we must disclaim the slightest intention to intro- 
duce a personal element into a question which involves the 
consideration of methods rather than men. It is, however, 
not possible entirely to separate an advocate from the case 
which he puts forward. Our correspondent has assumed the 
advocate’s position ; and we freely admit that he has shown 
considerable skill in emphasizing the stronger points of his 
cause, and gliding lightly over those that are weak. He has 
thrown himself into the cause with undoubted earnestness ; 
evidently having succeeded in persuading himself of the 
substantial justice of his case. Nevertheless, what he has 
hitherto written—and, as he will readily admit, we have 
afforded him a fair field—must be regarded as somewhat 
in the nature of Counsel’s opening statement. Some- 
thing more is needed, if the old order is to be changed. 
Who are his witnesses? Where are his proofs? The cause is 
not to be won by begging the question of details. And yet 
we find our correspondent declining to be led into a discussion 
involving figures which, as he puts it, ‘‘ would neither convince 
‘* your correspondent ‘ Meter,’ nor confute me.” Surely this 
is rather a large assumption, either as against ‘‘ Meter,” or 
as against himself, the advocate of meters. For editorial 
purposes, and not wishing to weary our readers, we have 
confined ourselves to the broad outlines of the question at 
issue ; but that circumstance scarcely entitles our correspon- 
dent to decline the challenge thrown down by “ Meter ”’ in 
our “‘ Correspondence ”’ columns. -It is tor him to make out his 
case against the man in possession—that is to say, against 
the Companies and Corporations, whom the Legislature has 
entrusted with the control of the water supply on well- 
established principles. With every desire to give due weight 
to his contention, we really cannot think he has strengthened 
his position by the letter of March 29. “If,” he writes, ‘‘ in 
‘* order to prevent waste, or to secure fairness of charge, it is 
‘* desirable that meters should be used, it matters nothing 
‘* how far the persons advocating the change may be able to 
‘* take a comprehensive view of the question in all its bear- 
“ings.” Surely in this there is some confusion of reasoning. 
What may be “desirable” from one point of view, may not 
be ‘‘ desirable” from another. The true test is what would be a 
fair and just solution of a question in regard to which there 
must needs be conflicting opinions. To help to adjust the 
balance in such circumstances requires, before all things, a 
comprehensive view of the case inall its bearings. It is now 
conceded that, even under the meter system, consumers would 
have to pay for a certain minimum quantity of water, whether 
they used it or not. This is a convenient starting point ; be- 
cause it justifies the demand for some evidence that the present 
fixed charge, according to the rateable value of property, 
works general injustice or hardship. Can it be said with 
reason that, asa rule,a man pays too much for the water that is 
supplied to him, having regard to the expense involved in pro- 
viding the service? If he does not pay too much, there could 
be no justification for turning the existing system topsy-turvy. 
Again, our correspondent fails to see what interest the 
supplier of water would have, under a meter system, in 
regard to the state of the consumer’s water-fittings, as ‘“‘ all the 
‘* water used (or wasted) by a consumer would be registered, 
‘‘ and any excess beyond the minimum have to be paid for.” 
This is an extraordinary suggestion. No water supply is 
inexhaustible; and whatever the basis of payment for its 
purchase, the question of waste from defective fittings must 
always be one of vital importance to the sellers. They have 
to supply not only A., but also all the other letters of the 
alphabet ; and these latter certainly would not allow an 
insufficient supply to be excused by the statement that A. 
had allowed the water to run to waste, and that there was 
no way of calling him to account. The general convenience 
must, and ought to prevail against the demand of a small 
minority, who consider that they should have the option of 
taking their water supply by measure. Even if the latter 
class could be accorded that privilege, they would still have 


fact be realized, and it is conceivable that their zeal for the 
meter system will be considerably lessened. 

The increasing revenue of the East London Water Com. 
pany was properly the subject of congratulation at the half. 
yearly meeting of the proprietors last week, of which we give 
an account elsewhere. It happens that accidental causes 
have raised the expenditure for the past six months in a yet 
greater degree; but this must not be allowed to disguise 
the fact that the financial affairs of the Company are in a 
healthy and progressive state. The Thames supply-main is 
not likely to burst again—costing £1750 for its restoration 
and the repair of damage. We may possibly have another 
drought; but the recent rains, accompanied by a low tem- 
perature, render it unlikely that the experience of last year 
will be repeated in the coming summer. An advance of 
£3000 in the revenue for the last six months of 1887, com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 1886, is a hopeful 
sign. While it is not probable that four extraordinary items of 
expenditure, making up a tctal between them of £5000, will 
often occur in the space of six months, there is every reason 
to expect that the income will continue to grow. There 
is also nothing fresh to fear from the operation of the 
Torrens Act. The statute of 1885, which played tricks with 
the English language by imposing an absurd “ definition ” 
within the limits of the Metropolis, has done its worst; 
though its harmful nature will never fail to take some effect. 
A new legislative contingency, in the shape of the Local 
Government Bill, was referred to by Mr. Henriques, who 
was led to believe that the clauses dealing with London 
would be dropped out of that measure—at least for the 
present year. We have, on a former occasion, given reason 
for thinking otherwise ; but it may be further suggested that 
if the Council of London is brought into existence, that body 
will find its hands so full with other work, that it will have 
neither time nor energy to grapple with the water question. 
On the whole, it may be said that the London Water Com- 
panies stand stronger now than they did some time ago. 
The ‘annual value’’ question is laid at rest; though by 
means of a very arbitrary and inequitable enactment, devised 
for the special detriment of the London Water Companies. 
The quality of the water is the subject of favourable report, 
even from such a critic as Dr. Frankland. Never has the 
supply been so good as it was last year; and the Companies 
are doing their best to make it better still—of which the 
works now in progress by the East London Company are an 
example. If the Companies are not too prosperous, so as to 
exhibit too tempting a prize, they may hope to live. But if 
they live, they will probably have to fight ; and their parlia- 
mentary experience will not be always agreeable, an example 
to that effect appearing in the recent case of the Grand 
Junction Company. 








Gas From Scrar Iron.—An interesting experiment has been 
made at Askam-in-Furness, by the Dalton Local Board, in the 
laying down of a special plant for the manufacture of gas from 
scrap iron. The light was tested in the streets of Askam on Good 
Friday night for the first time, with satisfactory results. 

Siemens REGENERATIVE Lamps AND VENTILATION.—At the 
new works of the Landore Steel Company, near Swansea, the 
offices are lighted by Siemens patent flat-flame regenerative gas- 
lamps; each lamp hanging beneath a rose and heat-box fixed in 
the centre of the ceiling, and communicating by 6-inch pipes with 
an 18-inch pipe, by which the whole of the offices are ventiiated. 

AnoTHEer SEWAGE Preciprrant.—According to a correspondent 
of the St. James’s Gazette, the Metropolitan Board of Works have 
had brought under their notice on several occasions, during the 
past three years, a substance which has not hitherto been used as 
a sewage precipitant. The material consists simply of lime, mixed 
with—to use the words of the patent—‘ the brine from herrings 
or other fish.” It is stated that by the action of lime on fish brine 
a powerful re-agent is evolved, which will effectually destroy the 
micro-organisms contained in sewage matter. The lime not only 
acts on the brine, but precipitates the solid matter; the resulting 
effluent being bright and clear. The sludge is also rendered odour- 
less. These points have been demonstrated by experiments at the 
Crossness outfall works, under the supervision of the Board's 
officers; and samples from these experiments, by agreement 
between the Board and the projectors of the new scheme, have 
been tested by the Government Analyst at Somerset House. In 
some of the tests a temperature of between 70° and 75° Fahr. was 
employed, and the duration of time was from three to four weeks. 
The projectors are most anxious to be allowed to demonstrate, by 
continuous treatment on a large scale at Crossness during the hot 
season, that the discharge of the effluent into the Thames may 
safely be permitted, and that the cost of their method in practice 
is moderate. The Board have, however, deemed further experl- 
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Gssavs, Commentaries, and Redietvs. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

(For Stock anp SHarE List, see p. 658.) 
DesriTE the dislocation caused by the intervention of the Easter 
Holidays, there has been no lack of activity during the past week— 
atall events in the Gas and Water Department ; and the markets in 
general are settling down to work again more quickly than usual 
after a break. The latter have had a somewhat chequered time of 
it; there being some disposition to realize profits upon recent ad- 
vances, and also owing to the rumoured difficulty between the 
German Emperor and his Chancellor. The tone at the close, how- 
ever, was healthy. Though business has been brisk in Gas and 
Water, there are very few changes in the quotations. In the former 
category, the few there are have been in the upward direction ; 
and all issues may be written firm and steady. The bulk of 
the transactions have been in Gaslight and Imperial Continental ; 
bat some of the Indian and South American undertakings (es- 
pecially Monte Video) have had a fair share of dealings. Trans- 
actions in Water have been much more extensive than in the 
receding week; and prices have been good, except for Southwark 
and Vauxhall, the ordinary stock of which is 2lower. New River, 
on the other hand, continues to advance; gaining 2 in the week. 
West Middlesex has made a similar improvement. Reviewing the 
daily course of the markets: The general tone was fair, at the 
opening on Tuesday, for most markets; American rails being a 
conspicuous exception. Business in Gas was only moderate; 
and prices ruled steady. Metropolitan of Melbourne was marked 
ex div.at arise of 3. Transactions in Water were mostly in East 
London; and Chelsea was done at top price. Wednesday brought 
arecovery in Americans. The Foreign Market was firm; but all 
else was rather dull. Business in Gas was chiefly in Buenos 
Ayres and Monte Video; home issues being very quiet. Water 
was very fairly active. No change in quotations either of Gas or 
of Water. Thursday’s markets were weaker, as sellers predomi- 
nated; but Americans continued to mend. Metropolitan gas 
issues were dealt in; and Gaslight “C,” “D,” and “E” ad- 
vanced 2. Nothing at all was done in Water. Friday opened 
dull, and the markets were irregular during the day. Business in 
Gas was much the same as on the preceding day. The only move 
was arise of 1 in Gaslight ‘‘H.’”’ Water was noticeable only for 
dealings in New River, which rose 2. Saturday was as quiet as 
usual; but the tone was good. Gas was only moderately active, 
but steady. In Water, only Southwark and Vauxhall was dealt 
a the quotation falling 2. West Middlesex, however, was 2 
igher. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

ANOTHER SCHANSCHIEFF BATTERY COMPANY—NEW FIRE OFFICE RULES FOR 
ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS—THE FORTUNES OF THE PILSEN-JOEL 
COMPANY—MR. ROBERT HAMMOND’S CONNECTION WITH THE HOUSE-TO- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY. 

A Company has been formed, with a capital of £200,000, to intro- 

duce the Schanschieff primary battery, or rather to take over the 

patents for this appliance from the Schanschieff Electric Battery 

Company, which was formed last August with a capital of £25,000. 

No less than £120,000 is to be absorbed by the vendors, which 

will be good business for such a small and short-lived concern, if 

they ever get their money. This financial arrangement fills with 
foreboding the sympathetic mind of the Editor of the Electrical 

Review, who thinks that although the battery is a good one, as 

batteries go, it can never stand the preliminary loading with such 

a portentous weight of dead capital. Worse than all, there is an 

Earl in the list of first Directors, which is alone enough to 

condemn the speculation. We have heard that the Schanschieff 

cell is a good one for supplying miners’ electrical safety-lamps ; 
but what other practical application of galvanic batteries for light- 
ing there may be, we cannot divine. It is clear enough that no 
primary battery can find sufficient field for employment in light- 
ing to return anything like a fair dividend upon £200,000. Con- 
siderations of this kind seem to be the last to enter the heads of 
promoters of joint-stock companies or of the public either; for we 

observe that the Company’s shares have been dealt with at a 

premium. By the way, it is a pity that the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer’s idea for putting a proportional tax upon the nominal 

share capital of joint-stock companies did not come into force 

before the electrical fever of 1882-3 broke out. The nation might 
then have reaped some benefit from the procreative powers of the 

Brush and other “ parent ” companies of that epoch. 

The Guardian and Westminster Fire Offices have co-operated in 
formulating a set of rules for interior electric lighting installations, 
which some electricians appear to think perfectly fair and reason- 
able, while they render others rabid. ‘he new rules are very 
much more definite and peremptory than those that were framed 
by Mr. Musgrave Heaphy for the Phoenix Office some years ago, 
when the data of internal fittings were not so firmly established as 
they now are. Of course, the object of fire insurance offices in 
insisting upon rules of this class is to guard against fire risks 

ue to imperfect insulation and bad workmanship. They lay down 
the conditions that must be observed; and the electrical con- 
tractors have to try how conveniently and cheaply these may be 

Satisfied. The necessity for regulations of this order was em- 

Phasized last week by the report of a fire, originating in the electric 

hting plant, having broken out in Lord Brassey’s house in Park 

ne. No great harm was done in this instance, as there were 


people about, and the fire was dealt with in good time. The 
constant recurrence of incidents of this kind will go a long way to 
shake public confidence in the new system of lighting. Bad work- 
manship, consequent upon cutting prices, is the general explana- 
tion of these electric light fires; but there should not be any room 
for such an imputation at Lord Brassey’s. 

The Pilsen-Joel and General Electric Light Company have held 
an extraordinary general meeting, for the purpose of considering a 
proposal of the Board for the reduction of the capital. The Chair- 
man began his speech to the meeting in the conventional hopeful 
strain, which gradually died away under the influence of numerous 
admissions of disappointment. Deprived of the prospect of doing 
anything in the grand way under Provisional Orders and in the 
direction of street lighting, the Company have perforce descended 
into the retail business of lighting houses and shops in the Totten- 
ham Court Road. The necessity for reducing the Company’s 
capital has arisen out of the facts that some of their patents are 
admittedly valueless, and that others are running out. The Com- 
pany occupy the unfortunate position of being able to supply as 
their own speciality a very good are lamp, which nobody wants ; 
while for the few incandescent ‘lamps that are in demand they 
must go to the Edison Company, like any other agent. The pro- 
positions of the Board were opposed; and there was a stormy in- 
terlude, ending in the appointment of a Shareholders’ Committee 
to confer with the Board, and an adjournment. Such is the 
general result of these meetings, which are only worth noticing as 
indicating the stern realities which underlie the blatant advertise- 
ments of the electric lighting business in this country. 

In further explanation of the connection between Mr. Robert 
Hammond and the House-to-House Electric Supply Company, 
Limited, it appears from a duly-filed agreement, that Mr. Ham- 
mond, who has paid or is liable for all expenses in connection with 
the formation of the Company, is to be Managing Director of the 
concern for two years. Mr. Hammond is to give the Company the 
benefit of his successful experience as an electric light provider at 
Brighton and Eastbourne—and also, it is to be presumed, although 
not specified, of all his unfortunate experience in connection with 
the late Company which bore his name. Mr. Hammond is also 
interested, with others, in a provisionally protected electrical 
meter, which he is to place at the disposal of the Company, for a 
consideration. In return for all this magnificent patronage, the 
Company are to pay Mr. Robert Hammond the ridiculously small 
sum of £2000 in cash, and £5000 in fully-paid shares, besides 
allotting 100 fully-paid founders’ share as he may direct. It is, to 
say the least of it, very peculiar that when the first advertisements 
of the House-to- House Company appeared, Mr. Robert Hammond’s 
connection with it should have been so obscure. Surely, if Mr. 
Hammond's name and experience are worth so much as he is to get 
for them from a Company that, so far as we know, has not yet 
begun to do any real business, his name should have figured promi- 
nently in the forefront of the advertisement. If he has a trade- 
mark that is of any value, it is worth showing in public. In point 
of fact, however, we do not expect to hear a great deal more of the 
House-to- House Company, although Mr. Hammond is not a person 
tto be easily extinguished. 





A NEW HIGH-POWER GAS-BURNER. 

A new form of high-power gas-burner is being introduced by 
Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co., of Warrington, for which the makers 
anticipate a successful future. It will be much lower in cost than 
any burner of the same order at present in the market; and its 
efficiency is stated to be high. The principal feature of the burner, 
however, is that it can be applied to any ordinary gas-fitting— 
bracket, pendant, or pillar ; being much smaller and more compact 
than the usual order of recuperative burners. It differs from 
these in not being inverted; the gas burning, as it were, normally 
at the top of the gas-pipe instead of at the bottom. Although the 
appliance is made in a variety of patterns, with the neatness of 
design and attention to detail characteristic of the firm, the 
general type is easily explained. It consists of a ring burner—like 
an old-fashioned atmospheric ‘ table”” burner—in which the gas 
issues from radial horizontal holes. Over this stands an inverted 
hollow hemisphere of refractory material, which is enveloped, but 
not touched, by the gas-flame when burning. The supply of air 
for the flame is taken through orifices in the base of the burner, 
and passes up underneath the hollow hemispherical shell, escaping 
at its open lower edge, where it comes into contact with, and supplies 
the fame. The whole is enclosed in a bulbous glass, similar in 
shape to the well-known combination globe and chimney of oil- 
lamps. The effect is good; and the light undoubtedly brilliant. 
There is nothing about the lamp to choke up or get out of order ; 
and it does not present any more difficulty in lighting and manage- 
ment than an ordinary open burner. The burner is made in 
several sizes; but it is not intended that these should be large, as 
the object is to supply an improved light for the multitudinous 
uses of dwelling-houses and shops, rather than to compete with 
the more powerful descriptions of costly gas-lamps upon the 
recuperative principle already known to the public. 





Tae MANAGEMENT OF THE SALForD Gas-Works.—At the meet- 
ing of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday, the salary of Mr. 
J.T. Sheard, F.C.S., was increased by £38 per annum, on condition 
that, in addition to his duties as Chemist, he is to superintend the 
Lamb Lane works of the Corporation in the absence of the Engi- 





neer (Mr. 8. Y. Shoubridge). 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE METROPOLITAN GAS canine FOR THE YEAR 1887. 
once | Chartered, Commercial. | South Metropolitan. | All the Companies, 
£ a & =. gf & : s. d. £ s. d. 
Capital and borrowed money . | 10,690,900 0 0 801,234 O | 2,671,238 0 0 14,163,372 0 0 
Income—viz. : | | — 
Sale of gas by meter . . | 2,879,769 13 9 206,592 1 6 | 596,881 6 9 3,183,248 2 0 
Public lights, including lighting ‘and contracts 143,431 13 4 18,386 1 0 | 56,279 8 8 218,097 3 0 
Rental of meters and stoves ‘ eae 54,503 6 4 56,232 8 6 | 14,967 4 4 74,702 14 2 
Residual products. . 603,928 1710 | 69,469 19 8 | 185,743 17 10 864,142 15 4 
Miscellaneous, including old materials 10,682 10 | 97512 2 | 5,762 8 8 17,370 110 
Total income from all sources . 3,197,265 12 3 300,655 1710 | 859,634 6 3 4,357,555 16 4 
Expenditure—viz. 
Coals, iebelion carriage and dues. . 1,065,533 8 10 | Rive 7 iC 308,160 18 0 1,489,441 13 11 
Purifying materials, including labour. 51,258 511 | 6,122 1611 | 14,797 11 11 72,178 14 9 
Salaries and wages—manufacture . 251,099 5 6 | 30,628 7 6 | 83,327 3 7 365,049 16 7 
Wear and tear—manufacture. 217,105 7 6 | 20,303 8 10 58,187 0 0 295,595 16 4 
Rents, rates, and taxes . 151,224 3 1 | 9,539 19 11 36,122 17 10 196,887 0 10 
Salaries—management . 14,045 3 3 | 2,059 3 0 4,736 1 1 20,840 7 4 
Collectors’ commission . . ‘ 29,022 10 6 3,037 13 0 11,045 0 7 | 43,105 4 1 
Stationery, printing, and general char ges ; 10,180 5 2 1,932 13 5 5,663 8 5 | 17,776 7 0 
Directors and auditors . ‘ 5,900 0 0 2,650 0 0 | 8,725 00 | 12,275 0 0 
Salaries and wages, wear and tear —distribution. 131,859 4 1 | 12,530 5 6 | 43,316 16 9 | 187,706 6 4 
Repair and renewal of meters, &c. . 40,770 11 38 2 954 1911 | 7,689 9 4 | 61,415 0 6 
Law and parliamentary charges. 10,345 2 4 120 16 7 145318 4 | 11,919 17 & 
Bad debts and extraordinary expenses 46,232 17 7* 8,792 1-3 5,890 19 4 | 55,915 18 2 
Total expenditure on revenue account . | 2,024,576 5 0 | 211,414 12 11 584,116 5 2 2,820,107 3 1 
Gross profit. ; | 1,172,689 7 3 89,241 411 | 275,518 1 1 | 1,537,448 13 3 
Do. per cent. on capital and borrowed money 1019 5 | 11 2 9 | 10 6 4 | 1017 2 
Do. do. gas-rental . AR 46 9 6 3913 4 | 4238 | 45 4 











* ; Including £25,562 annuities and retiring allowances, paid under Amalgamation Schemes. 








TABLE showing the Capital, Income, », Lapenditure, and Profit, per Ton of Coal carbonized, in 1887. 











—_— Chartered. | Commercial. South Metropolitan. | All the Companies. 
| £s. d. as. &. Se of. £s. d. 
Capital and borrowed money . ... « .| 6 3 349 | 4 4 10°80 416 0-00 5 14 2:92 
Income—viz. : | | | 
Total gas-rental . ; .| 19 118 | 181007 | 18 56 | 1 7 522 
Rental of meters and stoves 7 ; ‘ | 7°54 6°65 6°46 | 7°23 
Residual products. - .| 0°27 | 7 433 6 810 6 11°64 
Miscellaneous, including old materials > | 1:47 | 1°24 | 2°48 1°69 
Total income from all sources . . 1 16 10°46 1 11 10°29 1 10 10°72 115 178 
Expenditure—viz.: i r 
Coals, including carriage and dues. ; | 12 3°46 12 3:17 11 0°90 12 O17 
Purifying materials, including labour . 7°09 779 6°38 6:99 
Salaries and wages—manufacture . o4 2 10°75 3 2°94 2 11°94 2 11°33 
Wear and tear—manufacture ; | 2 6:05 | 2 1°82 2 1:09 2 461 
Rents, rates, and taxes . a 1 893 | 1 013 1 358 1 7:06 
Salaries—management . el 1°94 2°62 2°04 2°02 
Collectors’ commission . ‘ ne, 401 | 3°86 4°76 417 
Stationery, printing, and general charges ‘ “y 141 2°46 2°44 172 
Directors and auditors . . ; “A 0°82 3°37 1°61 1°19 
Salaries and wages, wear and ‘tear—distribution = 1 625 | 1 3:93 1 6°68 1 617 
Repair and renewal of meters, &c.. . oe 3 | 5°64 3°76 3°32 4°97 
Law and parliamentary charges . 1-43 O15 0°63 115 
Bad debts and extraordinary expenses 6°40 | 4°82 2°54 5°41 
Total expenditure on revenue account . 1 3 418 1 2 482 1 0 11°91 | 1 2 896 
13 6°28 9 5°47 | 9 10°81 2 462 


Gross profit 























TABLE showing the Increase or Decrease ti in each Item during 1887 compared w: ‘th 1886. 












































Chartered. Commercial | South Metropolitan. All the Companies. 
Ine Dec Inc. Dec. | Inc. Dec. | Inc. | Dec. 
= a Op | £ £ | 2 £ | £ | £ | £ | £ 
Capitaland borrowed money ..... +++ ses .- +. 57,579 57,579 | «. 
Income—viz. : | | 
Sale of gas by meter . .. | 65849 | 98 | .. 18,509 : 84,766 | 
Public lights, including lighting and contracts 305 | oe | 97 | 622 | e 730 
Rental of meters and stoves . . 3,019 | 186 os 473 | ° 3,679 
Residual products . Bet amc ap 69,310 ae a ae | 10,867 | ‘ 80,166 
Miscellaneous, including ‘old materials . . ... a 434 160 | | 885 | 610 | 
Total income from all sources | 187,549 | 1,646 | | 30,756 | | 169,951 
| 
Expenditure—viz. : | | | ts | 5 
Coals, including carriage and dues . +. 14,720 1,215 6,739 ‘ 9,206 
Purifying materials, including labour . = | 3,80 385 1,431 : 2,757 
Salaries and wages—manufacture 2, 5 te ee ee . 280 4,935 7,95 +s 
Wear and tear—manufacture. ........./ : | 87, 315 : 3,677 2,284 = | 88,708 
Rents, rates, and taxes | 5,791 | ‘ | 243 81 5,629 se 
Salaries—management +. "93 ne | 10 | 544 611 | “e 
Collectors’ commission . 633 oe 63 ‘ | “es 28 668 ae 
Stationery, printing, and general charges : | 72 + | 132 519 315 oe 
Directors and auditors ‘ | Pos | | es oe se 
Salaries and wages, wear and tear—distribution . | 32,990 | ° 885 4,596 | é oe | 28,750 
Repair and renewal of meters, &c. — 8,775 | ‘6 ee | _ es bo ae | 7,301 
Law and parliamentary charges . he a at ee ° 1,754 | 5,207 ~iis 
Bad debts and extraordinary expenses . .....| 1,3 | 284 . } 1,095 | 575 | .. 
Total expenditure on revenue account . — 129,695 5,830 | 19,665 | 115,860 
Gross profit. | 267,244 | | 7,476 | | 11,091 | | 285,811 | 
Do. per cent. on capital and ee ed pad 50s. 18s. os - oe. - | se 89s. 8d. 
Do. do. gas-rental : 192s. 63s. rs) | 9 | 149s. 1d. 
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STEAM HEATING. 

Ir an argument for the development of gas as a heating agent for 
cooking and warming purposes were needed, it might be found in 
the fact that in the United States steam-heating companies have 
achieved commercial success; laying their costly lagged pipes 
through the streets alongside gas-pipes, although in the nature of 
things steam heating is only really required during about six 
months of the year. The principles of steam heating for towns 
were recently expounded by Mr. Charles E. Emery, before the 
Franklin Institute ; and it will be found interesting to follow the 
lecturer’s remarks with a view to discovering the reason for the 
success in America of an enterprise which does not seem to be 
attempted outside that country. Mr. Emery began his discourse 
by stating generally that the advantages of a steam supply from a 
central station for the buildings in a city or village are “ very 
obvious.” This is precisely the point that English observers find 
so difficult to understand. It is not too much to say that if a supply 
of steam for general use were to be laid on in any British city or 
village, the great bulk of the inhabitants would not know what to 
do with it. We are confronted in this matter with a repetition of 
the interesting question of whether supply evokes demand or 
demand creates supply. If steam heating were introduced, as a 
competitor with cheap gas in any British town, would the people 
take to it? We are disposed to answer this inquiry in the negative, 
being sceptical as to the existence in this country of the climatic, 
social, and racial conditions that have favoured the progress of the 
same system on the other side of the Atlantic. It is certain steam 
heating from central stations has made considerable headway in 
the United States; and it is important to know how and why. 

It is stated that, although the idea of distributing steam from 
central stations had been tried many times, it was Mr. Birdsall 
Holly, of Lockport, in the State of New York, who first made the 
system really practicable. The guiding principle in the Holly plan 
of steam distribution, as explained by Mr. Emery, consisted in 
placing stuffing-boxes to allow for the expansion and contraction 
of the metal pipes, at regular intervals of 100 feet; the boxes 
being anchored fast to the ground, and thus providing fixed points 
in the line of main to which the house services could be securely 
attached. The New York Steam Company now distribute steam 
in this way, but modified by the substitution of copper disc dia- 
phragms for sliding boxes, from boilers aggregating 12,000-horse 
power, at a pressure of 80 lbs. per square inch for power, through 
about five miles of large steam-pipes. They do not appear to send 
steam to a greater linear distance than three-quarters of a mile 
from the boiler station. The largest main used is 16 inches in 
diameter ; but itis in contemplation to lay a 30-inch pipe to equalize 
the pressure at a distance as the demand increases. The elements 
of a steam-heating station are very simple ; consisting merely of a 
battery of the most efficient boilers that can be obtained, from 
which the steam is sent out in lagged pipes, just like compressed 
air or hydraulic power is distributed. New York, therefore, 
possesses a peculiar system of distributed power and heat which is 
not used in this country, while we have other systems of power 
distribution more highly developed than their American counter- 
parts. As regards the economies of power distribution, we cannot 
argue the point as between steam, hydraulic power, compressed 
air, and electricity. Steam, however, differs from all these in being 
available for domestic purposes as a direct heating agent ; and the 
only other agent it enters into rivalry with in this respect is gas. 

The first thought that enters the mind of anyone who contem- 
plates the notion of distributing steam from a central station is 
that there must be a great deal of loss by condensation in the 
mains. Mr. Emery says that, as a matter of fact, steam-pipes can 
be so protected that the loss by condensation will be very small 
in proportion to their carrying capacity. Mineral wool, the non- 
conducting power of which was found to be equal to hair felt, is 
used for insulating the pipes of the New York Steam Company. 
In most cases the pipes were suitably supported on the bottom of 
a trench, brick oe built up on either side, and the whole covered 
with planking and roofing material, so as to leave all round the 
the pipe a space of 3 or 4 inches, in which mineral wool is packed 
in bulk. The result of this method of covering is stated to be that 
with nearly five miles of large-sized pipes, also about two miles of 
smaller pipes used as services, all under steam continuously, there 
is required 150-horse power, each of 30 lbs. of water per hour, to 
supply the condensation in the mains. This loss is regarded as 
too small to affect the commercial problem of the distribution of 
steam. It is evident, however, that this consideration depends 
upon the draft on the pipes. The condensation is constant, while 
the amount of steam carried is variable; so that a loss that might 
be insignificant when the distributing plant is in full use, would be 
serious when it became nearly idle, asin summer. The water of 
condensation is trapped out of the steam-mains and returned to 
the boiler stations by a special system of water-pipes. 

The measurement of steam supplied to consumers has been a 
great difficulty; many devices having been tried with more or 
less success. Mr. Emery claims to have solved the difficulty with 
an instrument called a ‘ rate-meter,’’ based on the principle of 
flow through an orifice of known size with an ascertained loss of 
head or difference of pressure. In the instrument adopted, the 
steam flows through rectangular openings governed by a valve 
operated by a weighted piston balanced on the difference of pres- 
sure between the incoming and outgoing steam, the effect of 
which is that the steam flows through the orifice at a constant 
difference of pressure. The size of the orifice is registered on a 
strip of a paper moved by clockwork. The result is a diagram 








showing, at any time of the day, the quantity of steam used at that 
time; and the total is obtained by integrating the chart. The 
paper upon which the meter record is made is printed in divisions 
of 4 inch, numbered from 1 to 24 hours consecutively; and in 
starting the paper, the proper division is set at the hour. The 
method of registration and the result is precisely similar to that of 
an ordinary gas-pressure register. It is stated that this method of 
recording the consumption of steam has been found to be a great 
check upon waste. 

Mr. Emery remarks that the greatest drawback, in a commer- 
cial sense, affecting all systems for supplying a fluid under pressure 
in underground pipes is leakage, with its direct loss of fluid, and 
the consequent expenses of inspection and repairs. After com- 
menting upon the loss experienced by the gas and water companies 
in this way, Mr. Emery admitted that, although the work of his 
steam-heating company was exceptionally well done, with the 
intention of reducing this loss to a minimum, it yet far exceeds 
that due to ‘condensation. Notwithstanding this, however, it is 
claimed that the returns on the very large investment of the New 
York Steam Company are suflicient to invite the attention of 
capital to new ventures of the same kind. Upon the grounds of 
this claim, however, Mr. Emery says nothing. He has very little 
to tell, moreover, respecting the purposes for which steam supplied 
from a central station is popularly applied. Of course, it can be 
understood that engines can be supplied with steam by contract 
instead of by independent boilers; but is business of this class 
very plentiful in residential quarters where steam for heating, ; 
perly so called, is most in request? Cooking is very fairly done 

y steam heat; but sufficient heat for browning or putting the 
finishing touch to pastry, &c., is lacking, and this must be supplied 
by a gas-stove. 

Upon the general question of the real comparative value of steam 
distribution as a competitor with other systems of supplying power, 
Mr. Emery is provokingly reticent. It is, of course, a question of 
comparative economy in conversion and distribution. The basis 
of a steam-generating plant is common to all possible systems, 
except gas. What we should like to know from a reliable and 
independent authority is the precise cost of transmitting (say) 
10-horse power to a distance of a mile by (a) steam, (b) hydraulic 
power, (c) electricity, (d@) compressed air. All these methods are 
in use, and all have their partizans. There is another question 
suggested by consideration of this matter of steam heating, and 
that is relative to the economical and efficient warming of ware- 
houses and business premises. We do not suppose that the inhabi- 
tants of British residential towns and villages would easily take to 
steam heating in place of open fires; but that this is the case in 
some parts of the States we have every reason to believe. The 
fact may probably be ascribed to the great difficulty of domestic 
servants, which underlies so many of the peculiar social develop- 
ments of American life. In the case of the official and business 
portions of English towns, however, the conditions appear to 
approach those in which steam heating becomes feasible. There 
are miles of offices, warerooms, and shops in the principal towns of 
this country requiring to be heated by hot water or steam pipes, if 
they are to be warmed at all. It may therefore become a question 
whether in the most favourably situated of such districts a steam- 
heating plant might not be at least as successful as in New York. 
The English winter is not so rigorous as that of the Eastern 
States, it is true; and consequently less steam would be needed. 
For at least five months of the year, however, artificial warmth is 
acceptable in this country; and it has never been shown that an 
English steam-heating company, in a good situation, could not 
afford to lie idle during the summer months, at least as well as 
those in America. The problem is of interest, more perhaps from 
the smoke abatement than from the gas engineer’s point of view ; 
but it is chiefly important to warehousemen and merchants, 
especially when it is remembered that any method of heating 
which dispenses with local fireplaces is necessarily preferred by the 
fire insurance offices. 





GAS SUPPLY IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
Apvices which have just reached us from South America indicate 
that the business of gas supply is making considerable progress on 
that vast continent. Special instances of this are afforded by the 
two practically contiguous cities of Buenos Ayres and La Plata, in 
the Argentine Republic. 

Buenos Ayres is the most important city in South America. It 
is about four miles square, and has a population of 450,000 who 
are supplied with gas by four Companies, between whom the com- 
petition for business is necessarily very keen—three of them actually 
occupying the principal streets. The rapid growth of the place 
during the past three or four years has, of course, compelled the 
Directors of these undertakings to bestir themselves to meet the 
additional demand made upon them. Some idea of what has been 
done may be formed from a few statistics relating to one of the 
Companies—the Buenos Ayres New—the management of whose 
works was three years since entrusted to Mr. G. Ernest Stevenson, 
Assoc, M. Inst. C.E., formerly of Peterborough. In the year 1885 the 
quantity of coal and cannel carbonized by the Company was 17,382 
tons; the percentage of cannel being 33°90. From this bulk ofraw 
material 179,846,000 cubic feet of gas were made, or at the rate of 
10,846 cubic feet per ton of coal. Of this, 78,975,000 cubic feet 
were used by private consumers, 56,264,300 cubic feet in the 8287 
public lamps, and about 2,450,000 cubic feet for illuminations and 
for the works and offices. The total gas accounted for was 
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182,672,800 cubic feet; leaving the large quantity of 47,198,100 
cubic feet, or about 26 per cent., unaccounted for. This latter con- 
dition of things it was Mr. Stevenson’s special business to remedy ; 
and the result of the thorough overhauling of the mains which he 
undertook was shown in the reduction of the leakage in 1886 to 19°17 
per cent., and further to 12°46 per cent. last year. The following 
are other statistics for 1887 which may be compared with those 
given above for 1885 :—Coal and cannel carbonized, 21,423 tons ; 
percentage of cannel used, 35°79; gas made, 231,460,700 cubic feet ; 
gas made per ton of coal, 10,804 cubic feet; gas used by private 
consumers, 111,203,400 cubic feet; do: for 4421 public lamps, 
87,796,400 cubic feet; do. for illuminations, offices, &c., 3,600,000 
cubic feet. The total gas accounted for was 202,688,900 cubic 
feet ; leaving only about 28,864,000 cubic feet unaccounted for. In 
the overhauling of the mains, about 75 miles were relaid, and all 
the service-pipes were renewed ; and the Company have now about 
120 miles of pipes in the ground. Beyond this, certain much- 
needed improvements have been effected in the works themselves ; 
though a great deal remains to be accomplished in this direction. 
Mr. Stevenson has been reconstructing the retort-settings, and 
putting in some regenerative furnaces of a simple character; and 
although the economy of fuel effected thereby is not so great as in 
the case of more complicated settings, satisfactory results have 
been obtained by them. In 1885, only 4284 cubic feet of gas were 
made per mouthpiece; now, with the new settings, 6000 cubic feet 
are produced with 18 per cent. of fuel. With the view of giving a 
good pressure of gas in the most distant part of the district, the 
Company have established, under the advice of their Consulting 
Engineer, a new gasholder station about four miles from the 
works, So much for the manufacturing and distributing arrange- 
ments. A few words may now be added as to residuals. In 1886 
the quantity of coke produced amounted to 10,180 tons; last year 
it was 13,663 tons. Of these, 6380 tons and 8493 tons respectively 
were sold, and about 22 per cent. used as fuel. In the former year, 
177,462 gallons of tar were produced, of which 104,937 gallons 
were sold, and 74,300 gallons used. Last year, the quantity made 
was 256,966 gallons, the whole of which was disposed of, as well 
as @ portion in store from the previous year. 

We will now turn to La Plata—a comparatively new place, 
situated about 40 miles to the south of Buenos Ayres. The 
original idea in building this city was that it was to be one 
of great magnificence, and form a rival to the Metropolis of the 
Argentine Republic. It is considered by many, however, to have 
been a great and costly error; and a local paper even goes so far 
as to say that all who took an active part in projecting it should 
be sent to prison for twelve months if they made any money out 
of the speculation, while if they were thoroughly disinterested, 
and did not make any, their names should be ‘ writ in water.” 
On the other hand, there are those who believe that it will in time 
become the Washington of the Republic; and already it is the new 
seat of the Provincial Government. It was founded by the Pro- 
vincialists after the revolution of 1880, when Buenos Ayres came 
into the possession of the National party; and its present popula- 
tion is about 40,000. It almost goes without saying that a young 
city would necessarily adopt electric lighting for the streets. 
This was done—the Brush system being employed; and the 
result has been pronounced by competent judges to be the 
finest example of electric street lighting ever witnessed. How- 
ever, the light has been little used in the private houses; and 
it will probably soon be abandoned for the streets, and gas em- 
— in its place, as gas-works for the supply of the city have 

een designed by, and erected under the supervision of Mr. Steven- 
son. If the older illuminant should beat the newer one out of the 
field, this will, we believe, be the first instance of a town having 
been originally lighted by electricity and afterwards by gas. The 
new gas-works (which it is needless to say embody all the latest 
improvements) are well located alongside the dock of the port. 
They occupy a superficial area of 120 by 94 metres, or about 24 
acres English measurement. The foundation stone was laid on 
April 16, 1887; and exactly ten months afterwards—viz., on the 
19th of February last—gas was turned on to the town by the Presi- 
dent of the Gas Company (Sefior M. Mayer). Some particulars of 
the works may be interesting. The buildings devoted to manufac- 
turing operations are placed in the usual order along one side of 
the site. First comes the coal store, 140 feet long by 61 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and capable of holding 3000 tons of coal. The roof is in two 
spans, each 30 feet wide. It is of iron, covered with boards planed 
and varnished on the inside, and tiled with French tiles. The 
roof is supported by two rows of cast-iron lattice girders—the 
height of the shed from the ground level to the spring of the 
rafters being 14 feet. The next building is the retort-house, which 
is 144 feet long by 40 feet wide, and the walls are 18 feet high. It 
is constructed to contain twelve settings of retorts of which, how- 
ever, only six are at present erected. The chimney is situated in 
the centre of the tal» of the house, and is 100 feet high. The roof 
of the retort-house is also of iron, in one span, and covered in the 
same manner as that of the coal stores. In the front of the build- 
ing are arranged openings for the entrance of fresh air; while an 
ample ventilator constructed in the roof ensures the removal of the 
smoke and foul gases. Around the retort-house, and supported on 
brackets, is the foul main, which is of wrought iron, 18 inches in 
diameter. Next to the retort-house, and attached to it, come in 
succession the boiler-house and exhauster-room ; the latter being 
30 feet square. Duplicate sets of exhausters, each with its own 
steam-engine, are fixed in this room, as well as a set of pumps 
driven by--a separate engine. Each set of exhausters has the 





capacity of 200,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; and they 
were made by Messrs. R. Dempster and Sons, of Elland, Yorks, 
In the boiler-house there are two boilers, each 4 feet in diameter 
by 12 feet long; and above them, supported on girders, is a water. 
tank for the general supply of the works. The next building ig 
the purifier-house ; but between this and the exhauster-room is an 
open space occupied by the condenser and the scrubber. The 
former is of the annular type; and the latter is 40 feet high ang 
8 feet in diameter. This, we understand, is the first scrubber 
introduced into the country. The purifier-house is 94 feet long by 
6 ft. 6 in. wide, and is of the same class of construction as the coal. 
store. It contains four purifiers, each 16 feet square. The meter. 
house is a separate building, 26 feet square and 14 feet high, It 
contains the station meter, capable of measuring 20,000 cubic feet 
of gas per hour, and also the governor and the inlet and outlet 
valves. The gasholder is a telescopic one, 80 feet in diameter, and 
when full rises to a height of 40 feet. The tank is of cast iron, 
half in and half out of the ground. The columns of the holder 
are surmounted by handsome terminals and are tastefully painted 
in white and blue—the Argentine colours. In the front of the 
works are constructed the offices and residence of the Manager, 
and the workshops and stores. These buildings are divided by the 
entrance gates, which are surmounted by an elliptical arch and 
facade, bearing the words “Fabrica de Gas, 1887.” The 
buildings are designed in a neat architectural style, which is 
maintained throughout. The level of the ground on which the 
works are erected has been raised to the extent of 3 feet, and 
an embankment and road have been made at the Company’s ex. 
pense conducting to the port. For the distribution of the gas 
upwards of 40 miles of mains have been laid. The leading 
main is 18 inches in diameter, and divides into two 12-inch 
mains at a point about a mile from the works, running north and 
south ; and from these branch other pipes of smaller sizes. The 
ultimate capacity of the works is for a production of 400,000 cubic 
feet of gas per day, or equal, in South America, to a make of 
100 millions a year. At present they can only deliver half this 
quantity, as another holder will be required to complete the full 
storeage capacity. But even as they now stand, they will be able 
to furnish more gas than La Plata is likely to require for some 
years to come. The holder was constructed by Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, and Co., Limited, of Sheffield. 

It only remains to be said that the works reflect great credit on 
the constructive capacity of Mr. Stevenson, who, we understand, 
has already received offers of a great deal of this kind of work; 
and, in order to be able to devote,more attention to it, he proposes 
relinquishing the position he now holds with the Buenos Ayres 
(New) Gas Company. There must be a large field of gas supply 
still unexplored in South America; and as the country has now 
arrived at that stage of development when it can furnish its own 
capital for commercial enterprises such as gas-works, he will 
probably find ample scope for the exercise of his abilities. 





STATE SUPERVISION OF GAS UNDERTAKINGS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the Journat for March 8 last year (p. 437), we gave some par- 
ticulars respecting the work of the Board of Gas Commis- 
sioners of Massachusetts in the supervision of the gas under- 
takings in that State. The information then laid before our 
readers was obtained from the second report of the Commis- 
sioners, comprising an account of their labours during the year 
1886. We have now been favoured with a copy of their third re- 

ort—that for the year ending June 30 last—the issue of which 
oe already been noticed; and we extract therefrom those portions 
which appear to have the greatest general interest. 

In the twelve months covered by the report, there were in the State 
of Massachusetts 64 Gas Companies actively engaged in business, 
Four Companies—viz., the Equitable (Springfield), the Winthrop, 
the Union (Rockland), and the Gardner—were incorporated ; their 
total capital being $345,000. Of these, only one has commenced 
operations. The 64 Companies coming under the supervision of the 
Board have capitals ranging from $2,500,000 (the Boston) down to 
$1250 (the Amesbury and Salisbury). One of them supplies water 
as well as gas; another maintains a wharf and supplies water ; and 
a third furnishes steam for heating. The Companies in Charlestown, 
Cottage City, Spencer, and Waltham also supply the electric light. 
In all these cases the capital employed in such operations is not 
separated from that invested in the gas business. Five of the 
Companies, of the estimated aggregate value of $175,000, are owned 
by private individuals or firms. The returns required by law to be 
made by all the Companies under the cognizance of the Board, were 
furnished with greater promptness than hitherto; although some 
are still tardy in complying with the regulation. The accounts sub- 
mitted all bore evidence of substantial progress towards uniformity ; 
and many inaccuracies in previous returns were avoided. They 
showed the Companies’ total receipts in the year ending June 30 
last to have been $4,604,838, against $4,472,334 in 1886; the 
expenditure having been $3,031,224, against $2,931,517. The 
following are the principal items of receipts for the two years :— 
1886: Sale of gas by meter, $3,678,206; gas supplied to the public 
lamps, $483,068 ; residuals, $347,985. 1887: Sale of gas by meter, 
$3,789,643 ; gas supplied to the public lamps, $421,430; residuals, 
$380,948. The expenditure for coals amounted in the former yeat 
to $1,091,881 ; in the latter to $1,148,718 ; wages at the works, to 
$563,940 and $593,100 respectively; maintenance of works and 
plant, to $186,418 and $222,759 ; repairs and renewals of mains, to 
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$130,538 and $104,279 ; general salaries, to $115,619 and $111,101 ; 
and taxes, to $220,596 and $230,580. After paying out of the net 
receipts, the interest, dividends, and other charges, the surpluses 
were: For 1886, $569,426; 1887, $610,998. Four of the Com- 
anies do not appear to have earned their expenses; three others 
did not earn sufficient to warrant the declaration of any dividend 
upon their capital; and eight others paid a portion of their divi- 
dends out of the surpluses of former years. In one case the 
extraordinary spectacle was presented by a Company declaring a 
dividend which had not been earned, and which they were unable 
to pay. The Commissioners remark that, in view of the large and 
rapid development of electric lighting throughout the State, and of 
a considerable reduction in the average price charged, the increase 
of more than $111,000 in the receipts from the sale of gas by 
meter, and the falling off to the extent of less than $12,000, or 
only about 2} per cent., in those from street lighting, are specially 
noteworthy. The total assets of the Companies on the 30th of June, 
1887, amounted to $14,903,524; the liabilities (including the 
reserve and depreciation funds, $691,446), to $13,131,116 — 
showing a surplus of $1,772,408. This, added to the reserves 
included in the liabilities, brings the actual surplus up to 
$2,474,954, or about 21 per cent. on the capital employed. The 
total assessed value of the Companies’ property is put at $12,993,458, 
and last year they paid as taxes (including State inspection) 
$231,709, an average of 10°16c. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 
This was an advance of $10,761 on the payments in the previous 
year. The total dividends declared amounted to $994,793; the 
rates ranging from 2 to 22 per cent. Between June 30, 1886, and 
June 30, 1887, reductions in price were made by 24 Companies. 
The Commissioners give, in tabular form, particulars as to the 
prices charged by the several Companies, the average candle 
power of the gas supplied (as shown by the tests made by the 
State Inspector of Gas), and the various arrangements as to dis- 
counts, &e. We find therefrom that the highest price charged 
last year was $7°50 per 1000 cubic feet, by the Lee Company, for 
their pure oil gas of 55°5 average candle power; the lowest, $1°29 
per 1000 cubic feet, by the Lowell Company, for ordinary coal gas 
of 17°80 average candle power. During the 2} years the Board has 
been in existence, 41 Companies, or nearly two-thirds of the whole 
number in active operation in the State, have lowered their price by 
10c. to $1 per 1000 cubic feet ; and four of the Companies have made 
two reductions. This reduction, the Commissioners remark, is un- 
doubtedly due in part to the competition caused by the great 
activity and energy which has been manifested in everything con- 
nected with lighting. The larger share of this enterprise and 
“push” has been devoted to the improvement and development of 
the electric light, and, in a much less degree, to the perfection of 
lamps for burning kerosene oil, having regard both to the brilliancy 
of the light and the artistic beauty of the lamp itself. There is 
another fact, too, that has had an influence in cheapening the 
price of gas, which is becoming more apparent. It is the policy 
already adopted by some companies of selling gas at the lowest 
possible price, in order to increase the consumption. Within cer- 
tain limits and conditions, the larger the output of gas the less the 
price at which it can be produced. In other words, there is more 
profit to a company in selling a very large quantity of gas at 
a low price than in selling a small quantity at a high one; 
and, within reasonable limits, the more the price is reduced, the 
larger the profit. Some of the Companies under the Board’s 
supervision seem to have adopted this policy as a sound business 
method of making money. The Commissioners point out that the 
capitalization of the Companies is an important factor governing the 
price of gas. Fortunately for the consumers in the particular State 
in question, a large majority of the Companies are conservative in 
this respect, and but few have ‘‘ watered” their stock. The entire 
capital in active operation in Massachusetts isless than $12,000,000; 
while the assessed value of the Companies’ property is $12,500,000. 
This conservative course of the Massachusetts Gas Companies is 
In striking contrast with that of the Companies in some other 
localities. Not a few of the Companies we are now dealing with 
are improving their plants by the introduction of more approved 
apparatus for the manufacture of gas, with a view to lessening the 
cost; and a constant effort is being made to improve the methods 
of burning gas for illumination, by which greater economy may be 
effected in consumption and a higher efficiency of light obtained. 
The average price charged to consumers for coal gas by 20 Com- 
panies, making annually more than 30 million cubic feet each, is 
$1'586 per 1000 cubic feet. The average price of the remainder of 
the coal-gas Companies is $2°168; making the average for all, 
$1659. The price of oil gas averages $4°13 per 1000 cubic feet. 
The average price of gas in 122 of the leading cities in the United 
States (omitting those in Massachusetts) has been given by Mr. 
Emerson M‘Millin, of Columbus, Ohio, as $1°85. It appears from 
these figures that the prices of gas in Massachusetts compare very 
favourably with those charged elsewhere in the United States. 
€ now come to some tables showing the quantity of gas made 
last year, as compared with the year 1886, by each of the Com- 
panies; also the amount sold by meter and supplied to the public 
lamps, used in the works and offices, and unaccounted for. Of 
the coal-gas Companies, that at Boston heads the list with a 
make of 1140 million cubic feet, a sale of 1010 millions, and a 
eakage equal to 6°34 per cent.; that at Denver being lowest, with 
4 make of 1,648,000 cubic feet, a sale of 974,000 cubic feet, and a 
leakage equal to 40°86 per cent. Of the oil-gas Companies, the 





ominster Company made 1,838,100 cubic feet of gas, of which 
they sold 1,237,040 cubic feet, and lost by leakage 14°49 per cent. ; } 


while the Lee Company made only 237,100 cubic feet, of which 
they sold 203,652 cubic feet, and lost by leakage 14°10 per cent. 
A number of very interesting statistics follow, showing the total 
quantity of gas sold by each Company during the year ending 
in June last; the percentage of increase in sales over the pre- 
ceding year; the capital (including bonds) employed per 1000 
cubic feet of gas sold; the number of consumers per mile of 
main; and the amount of gas sold per consumer and per meter 
light. To these succeed statistics as to working—showing the 
bulk of coal carbonized by the various coal-gas Companies, the 
kind and quantity of various enriching materials employed, and 
the percentage of the cost of coal received from the sale of 
residual products. Of coal-gas Companies, the capital employed 
per 1000 cubic feet sold is highest in the case of the Miller's River 
Company, $27°972 ; and lowest in that of the Haverhill, $2°082. Of 
the oil-gas Companies, it was highest in the Leominster, $32°326 ; 
and lowest in the Amesbury, $1°764. The coal gas sold per mile of 
main laid is greatest in the Boston Company, 8,311,097 2ubic feet ; 
and least in the Nantucket Company, 437,958 cubic feet. The oil 
gas is highest in the Mutual Company, 758,138 cubic feet; and 
lowest in the Lee Company, 154,281 cubic feet. The residuals 
returned 53°61 per cent. of the cost of coal in the case of the 
Lowell Gas Company; and only 3°10 per cent. in that of the 
Marblehead Gas Company. Of the five Companies supplying 
water gas, four use the Granger, and one the Loomis system. Coke 
is the material generally employed, with naphtha as an enricher ; 
but anthracite is used in one case, and coke and anthracite in 
another. Of the ten oil-gas Companies, six employ petroleum, one 
uses naphtha, one gas oil, and in the other two cases no gas was 
made. In the Boston Gas-Works, the average number of retorts 
in service in the winter is 522, and in the summer 3815, out of a 
total of 762. The smallest plant is that of the Danvers Company ; 
the number of retorts being only four, and one of them is sufficient 
for the summer make of gas. Excepting Boston, there are only 
five Companies where the number of retorts exceeds 100—viz., the 
Roxbury (145), the Lowell (144), the Lawrence (137), the South 
Boston (108), and the Fall River (105). The next table gives the 
lengths and sizes of the mains; and the figures show an increase, 
as compared with the previous year, of more than 10 miles of 6-inch 
main, and only a few hundred feet of 2-inch and smaller pipe— 
indicating a tendency on the part of the Companies to put down 
larger pipes. All the Companies, with one exception, made returns 
of the number of meters in use. There was last year an increase of 
5608 meters and 22,332 lights, as compared with the returns for the 
year ending June 80, 1886. High-power gas-lamps are employed 
by the consumers in 46 Companies, in numbers ranging from 179 (in 
the Lawrence Company) down to a single one. In the domain of 
public lighting, there was a decrease of 1091 in the number of 
lamps supplied by the coal-gas Companies, and of 2 in those served 
by the oil-gas Companies. This falling off the Commissioners 
attribute to the growing use of the electric light for street-lighting 
purposes. Very little definite information is afforded by the Com- 
panies in answer to the Commissioners’ inquiries in regard to the 
use of gas-stoves. A few Companies have paid some attention to 
this branch of the gas business, and apparently with encouraging 
results. The following are the clin returned :—Gloucester 
Company, 110 stoves; Lawrence Company, 225; Lowell Company, 
442; New Bedford Company, 480; Springfield Company, about 
900; Taunton Company, 102; Waltham Company, 119. Most of 
these Companies lend stoves. With reference to the quality of 
the gas supplied by the Companies, there were 445 inspections 
made last year, and only one case of deficient illuminating power 
was detected. Excluding the oil-gas Companies, the highest 
power recorded was 23°3 candles; the lowest, 12°5 candles— 
average, 17°74 candles (standard, 15 candles). Sulphuretted hydro- 
gen was shown in the gas of four Companies, an excess of sulphur 
in four, an excess of ammonia in nine, and an excess of carbonic 
oxide in four. The average amount of sulphur found was 881 
grains, and of ammonia 3°29 grains per 100 cubic feet of gas, 
against 10°42 grains and 4°05 grains in the preceding year; the 
standards being 20 and 10 grains respectively. The average 
illuminating power of the oil gas was 30°36 candles. Complaint 
was made to the Board in the early part of last year, by the con- 
sumers of the Worcester Gas Company of the quality and price: 
of this Company’s gas. An inquiry was instituted, and it lasted 
from Feb. 12 till March 19 ; the respective parties being represented : 
by Counsel, and a number of witnesses being called on either side. ° 
The members of the Board who conducted the investigation 
recommended the Company to reduce their price to $1°50 per 
1000 cubic feet as from the 1st of July following. The report 
containing this recommendation came before the Directors on the 
17th of May; and they decided that, as from the date mentioned, 
the price should be $1°80 per 1000 cubic feet, with a discount of 
30c. per 1000 cubic feet for prompt payment. The Board recog: 
nize and appreciate the readiness with which the Company adopted 
their suggestion ; and this promptness called forth a general and 
merited expression of satisfaction on the part of the public. The. 
result of the inquiry has been greatly improved relations between 
the Company and their customers, which the Commissioners con- 
sider must prove of decided advantage to both parties. __ 

Following the report are several appendices, containing the 
balance-sheets of the various Gas Companies making returns, the 
forms sent to the companies for filling up, reprints of the Acts con- 
ferring powers of the Board in regard to electric lighting, and 
general instructions as to the form for the books and accounts to 
be kept by companies engaged in this system of illumination. 
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CoLour-Matcuine By ARTIFICIAL LicHTs. 

Messrs. Walter Emmott and W. Ackroyd have submitted to the 
Society of Dyers and Colourists a paper on colour-matching, in 
which the practical value of different Finds of artificial lights for 
this purpose is discussed. Tests were made with standard tints 
by various lights, including a tallow candle, one foot away; three 
ordinary gas-lights, one yard away; an incandescent lamp with 
blue shade; another with a yellowish white shade; and an arc 
lamp, 14 feet away. Taking into consideration tha nature of the 
lights used, the most apparent diversities in colour were those 
in slightly complementary tints. Thus the differences in yellows 
were very marked in bluish lights, and vice versd. It is a well- 
known fact that gaslight is bad for matching blues; but never- 
theless this light is distinctly bluer than that of either candles or 
incandescent lamps. In olden times, dyeing operations were con- 
fined to daylight; but gaslight made it practicable to continue 
work at night in particular colours. When coal-tar colours came 
into use, gaslight became inefficient for matching their delicately 
graduated tints. The magnesium light was used for this work, 
with partial success; but this has now been superseded by 
the electric arc. Of the lights examined for colour by the authors, 
the following order seems to hold good, beginning with the bluest, 
and going on to the yellowest light:—Are lamp, coal gas, incan- 
descent lamp with blue shade, incandescent lamp with yellowish- 
white shade, tallow candle. Coppered carbons give a purplish 
light; but all carbon arcs are purplish when compared with the 
light of magnesium ribbon, which is of a bluish-green tint. It is 
to be regretted that Messrs. Emmott and Ackroyd did not experi- 
ment upon the colour of gas burnt in a high-power recuperative 
burner, or in an incandescent burner. It is unfortunate for gas 
that many men of scientific training in other matters seem to think 
that one gas-burner is like every other in respect of colour and 
efficiency. 





A HyprocarBon Vapour EnGIne. 

At the last meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects, Mr. 
A. F, Yarrow, of Poplar, read a paper upon a project for substitut- 
ing volatile vapour for water in vapour engines. It appears that 
Mr. Yarrow has been experimenting somewhat extensively of late 
with a form of petroleum engine which differs from the usual 
kind of such motors in that it uses the expansive instead of 
the explosive power of volatile mineral spirit; the system, in 
short, consisting mainly in substituting a liquid hydrocarbon for 
water in generating vapour to supply motive power. Mr. 
Yarrow has applied to a launch an engine constructed upon 
this system, The liquid is stored in an air-tight tank; and the 
ge of the boiler is taken by a number of coils of copper pipe. 

n order to start the engine, a few strokes of an air-pump are 
made by hand; and this drives a current of air across the surface 
of the liquid, and thence to a burner under the generating coils. 
Here it is ignited, and immediately warms a portion of the same 
liquid in the coils; so that in a few minutes there is sufficient 
pressure to work the engine, after which the process becomes 
automatic. After the vapour has done its work of expansion in 
the motor cylinders, it enters a copper pipe which runs outside 
the boat along the bottom. Here it condenses, and is returned to 
the tank. There is no separate pump for this service, as the main 
piston does all the work. The only consumption of liquid is in 
the burner, which is stated to be small, as 1} gallons of naphtha, 
of sp. gr. 730, would drive a 36-feet launch a run of 7 or 8 miles 
in an hour. The practical advantages claimed for the system are 
lightness of machinery, saving of room, the rapidity and ease 
with which the engines may be set to work, and the absence of 
dirt and smoke. Coal-tar naphtha may be used in this class of 
motors. Of course, a good style of engine is required to deal 
with such a volatile vapour as that of hydrocarbon; but no prac- 
tical difficulty is experienced in this respect. Mr. Yarrow’s engine 
was highly spoken of by many naval engineering authorities. 


THE FLow oF WarTER IN Pipzs. 

Ina recent communication to the French Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, M. Vallot treats of the flow of water in circular pipes. It is 
remarked that, although the subject has been much discussed, it yet 
awaits its final solution ; and industrial progress renders necessary 
to-day formule rather less confessedly approximate than those of 
Prony and Darcy. M. Vallot passes briefly in review the work of 
these two experimentalists, and also that of M. Maurice Lévy, 
whose formule are remarkably confirmed in practice. Thus 
among the commonest questions presented to engineers in con- 
nection with water distribution is the determination of the 
diameter, D, of a pipe ; the quantity, Q, and head of water, H, 
being known. For this problem the new equation 
D = 0°324 ( eg js gives results which do not differ sensibly 
from those observed in practice. The agreement between calcula- 
tion and experiment is still more striking in the formule relating 
to new and corroded cast-iron pipes. The syphons established in 
connection with the Verdon Canal lend themselves to the verifica- 
tion of the different theories upon which calculations in these 
matters depend; and by this test the superiority of M. Lévy’s 
method appears to be clearly confirmed. M. Vallot’s memoir 
contains numerical tables and diagrams well adapted for the 
simplification of calculations relating to the flow of water, which 
are always long and intricate, 








Communicated Article. 


QUANTITATIVE GAS PURIFICATION. 
By Norton H. Humpurys, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., F.C.S, 
(Continued from p. 551.) 

In researches bearing upon this subject, there are obviously two 
courses available—viz., examination of the gas, and of the used 
materials. In regard to ammonia, the quantity sold, together 
with that allowed to run to waste in the spent liquor, will afford 
ready information as to the actual amount obtained. This sub. 
stance is so very volatile that, unless great care is used, there will 
also be some loss by evaporation in running the liquor into the 
sulphate-boiler, or through the covers of the store-tank. It may 
be said that no considerable quantity of this substance should go 
to waste in the spent liquor. My experience (chiefly with waste 
liquors from small or medium-sized gas-works) shows that an 
appreciable amount is always lost in this direction, partly, but 
not entirely, on account of the fact that frequently it does not pay 
to use soda or lime for the extraction of the fixed ammonia, 
Working on the large scale, the arrangements can be more 
elaborated, and possibly almost all the ammonia can be driven 
into the saturator. Sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid can 
be estimated by periodical analysis of the ammoniacal liquor 
and of the spent lime and oxide, as well as by periodical testings 
of the gas at different parts of the works. wt 

In order to arrive at anything like accurate results, it is necessary 
to take advantage of both these courses. The proportion of the 
several impurities present in the gas is known to vary within wide 
limits ; so that the averages of even daily tests do not furnish more 
than an approximate result. As to the purifying agents, it is quite 
possible to get a fair representative sample of ammoniacal liquor or 
other liquid ; but difficult to do so in the case of solids. The earthy 
matter in lime, and the organic and other foreign substance in 
oxide, are unequally distributed. The same is the case as regards 
moisture. So that after every care in the way of mixing and 
sampling, the results of an analysis conducted on a small parcel 
of something less than an ounce, out of a heap weighing perhaps 
60 or 70 tons, may vary within 1 or 2 per cent. (either way) from 
a fair average; and the necessarily rapid methods of proceeding, 
when carrying out systematic series of tests, include elements of 
error. Under these circumstances, the degree of approximation 
towards accuracy will depend upon the amount of care and labour 
bestowed on the subject. Without resorting to an unreasonable 
expenditure of either, it is quite;possible to arrive at results that 
will be sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. : 

As a rough outline of the method of procedure, the following 
may be given :—In the first place all lime and oxide delivered into 
the purifier-house must be carefully weighed in, and a sample of 
each consignment taken for partial analysis. A sample of the 
contents of each purifier must also be taken at the time of empty- 
ing. The quantity of clean water supplied to the scrubbers or 
washers, and the make of liquor should be carefully gauged ; and 
a sample of the latter should be examined at least once a month. 
The gas should be quantitatively tested at intervals throughout 
the purifying plant for ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and car- 
bonic acid, at regular periods—perhaps once a week. _ 

After a time it will be quite possible to dispense with some of 
these operations. The oxide need not be examined so frequently 
as after each exposure; and the gas need not be tested for am- 
monia. Even with these allowances, I am quite aware that the 
staff engaged in many gas-works are not equal to the undertaking 
of a series of systematic tests such as the above, in addition to 
their numerous other duties. It is useless to depreciate the fact 
that they would occupy one person a considerable portion of his 
time. An insufficient staff does not pay in the long run; and the 
best interests of the concern will be served by increasing it, so that 
the operations I have indicated can be carried on without over- 
working or distressing the manager or anyone else. The slight 
addition in the item of salaries will be recouped over and over 
again, as the results obtained will, in almost every case, bring to 
light little defects in the apparatus or methods of procedure that 
would never be discovered in any other way. It may also be 
objected that they involve a knowledge of chemistry and laboratory 
work. Ido not think they are more difficult, or call for greater 
skill, than the carrying out of photometrical tests, the Referees’ 
test for sulphur compounds, and other work that every gas 
engineer is ae to perform. oe 

It is not proposed in this article to include a description of the 
best processes for conducting the operations alluded to, because I 
agree with the opinion expressed in the JourNaL a few weeks since 
(ante, p. 229) to the effect that there is room for careful research 
on this point. No doubt opinions differ; and the experiences of 
one do not agree with those of another. I may, however, add a 
few remarks of a general nature based on my own observations. 
As regards the use of Bunte’s, Hempel’s, and other burettes, in 
which a known volume of the gas is agitated with liquid reagents, 
I find they are not reliable if applied for estimating either the per- 
centage of sulphuretted hydrogen or of carbonic acid in crude gas. 
If we endeavour to estimate the sulphuretted hydrogen first, 1t 18 
not practicable to treat the sample with a solution of sulphate of 
copper or other appropriate reagents for the removal of the same, 
without dissolving out a portion of the carbonic acid also; and 
even if this objection did not exist, the former is frequently present 
in proportions of less than 0°5 per cent., in which case it is impos- 
sible to get an accurate reading with a burette, as the instrument 
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will not give an indication of less than 0°1 per cent., or 20 per cent. 
of the whole. Even if the sample of crude gas is treated with 

tash solution for the purpose of absorbing both carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or the former substance only if the latter 
js not present, the results obtained are usually 0°5 to 1 per cent. 
too high, which may be due to the absorption of other constituents 
from the gas, either by the potash solution or by the water used for 
washing out the excess of potash. 

At first it seemed to me that this objection must also apply to 
the process for estimating sulphuretted hydrogen as proposed by 
Professor Wanklyn—viz., the use of known quantities of weak solu- 
tion of acetate of lead. In making careful tests, however, this did 
not appear to be the case. The first instalment of lead acetate 
solution taken contained no free sulphuretted hydrogen, even when 
a considerable amount remained in the gas. By way of further 
elucidation, experiments were made after the plan recommended 
by Professor Wanklyn, and also by using an excess of solution in 
the first place, filtering off the precipitated lead sulphide, reducing 
it to sulphate in the usual manner, and weighing. The excess of 
lead remaining in the solution was also estimated by titration with 
potassium chromate. ‘These results showed that by operating with 
care, and the precautions usual in dealing with small volumes of 
gases, good results could be procured by means of the Wanklyn 
process, with a small expenditure of time. I have a stand for 


0 





Fia. 1. 


carrying about the works, as shown in fig 1, capable of taking five 
Wanklyn bottles. They are placed in an inverted position; the 
small holes in the base-board serving to receive the ends of the 
stoppers. If these do not fit quite firmly, a small pad of cotton 
wool is placed in the hole ; so that the stopper is held in position, 
and cannot fall out or become loose, if the stand should happen to 
receive a knock or jar while carrying it. With this apparatus it 
is possible to take samples from the outlet of the scrubber, outlet 
of the washer, and the first, second, and third purifiers, and to 
ascertain the proportion of sulphuretted hydrogen in each, in the 
space of half an hour; and I do not know any other process likely 
to improve upon this. The stand with bottles can easily be carried 
about the works with one hand. 

I also use these bottles for carbonic acid tests, with baryta 
solution in excess as the reagent. If sulphuretted hydrogen is also 
present in the gas, the solution is filtered rapidly through a ribbed 
filter, and the precipitate well washed. It can then be dried, 
ignited, and weighed as baryta carbonate; or it can be dissolved 
in an excess of standard hydrochloric acid, and titrated with 
standard alkali in the usual way. If sulphuretted hydrogen is not 
present, it can be titrated directly; but the solution must be 
collected in a flask immediately after treatment with the gas, and 
preserved from contact with the air, as even very weak solutions 
of baryta absorb carbonic acid from the air; and in this way the 
results may be rendered too high. But in any case I[ prefer to 
separate out the carbonate of baryta by filtration. The funnels 
used for this purpose are ground flat on the top edge, and are 
large enough to leave at least half an inch margin above the filter- 
paper. They can be covered with a glass plate, ground on one 
side and slightly greased. This plan entirely precludes any risk 
of absorption of carbonic acid during filtration. 

Ammonia is rarely present in sufficient quantity to admit of 
estimation by absorption; the acids used for this purpose have 
some effect on the illuminants in the gas, to say nothing of the 
objection to burettes already noticed, which also applies in this 
case. It is therefore better to use the Referees’ tubes charged with 
standard acid; allowing sufficient gas to flow through them to 
yield at least one grain of ammonia. The gas should be purified 
before being measured, if it contains any appreciable quantity of 
other impurities, by passing it through a small box charged with 
soda-lime. The proportion of these being known, a correction can 
be made, if it is desired to express the ammonia in terms of the 
crude gas. Ifthe unpurified gas is permitted to pass into a meter, 
it damages the works; and if the meter is a wet one, some portion 
= “4 impurities will be absorbed in the water, leading to uncertain 

sults. 

I have little faith in the practicability of estimating all the im- 
purities in one operation by passing a sample of gas through a 
train of apparatus ; comprising, for example, standard acid for the 
asorption of ammonia, lead acetate for the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and baryta for the carbonic acid. For one thing the proportions 
of these three substances vary so much that we should tone either 
&n inconveniently large quantity of one, or too small a quantity 
of another, to estimate. The complicated arrangements, connect- 
ing up, seeing that all joints are gas-tight, &c., would occupy about 
88 much time as would be necessary for making separate tests. 
But I am inclined, perhaps in an extreme, to the notion that the 





sample of gas operated upon should be taken as directly as pos- 
sible from the bulk. I do not like the idea of passing it through 
a considerable length of piping first, through a small oxide purifier 
to remove the sulphuretted hydrogen, or of treating it in any way 
before it is operated a for the particular object in view. Some- 
times this is unavoidable; but if it is possible, I prefer to operate 
immediately on a sample of gas fresh from a conducting-main. 





Fic, 2. 

Fig. 2 is a sketch of a collecting-pipe adapted to a perpendicular 
conducting-main; for the purpose of charging the Wanklyn 
bottles, and is equally adaptible to a horizontal pipe. It consists 
of an ordinary j-inch wrought-iron bend tapped into the main, on 
which is screwed a 3-inch wrought-iron cock with ‘ Barffed” plug. 
A j by % socket is next added; and a piece of j-inch pipe about 
12 inches long. A support for the bottle, consisting of a ring 
fitting on the shoulder of the reducing socket, carrying three arms 
which support a ring of about 4 inches diameter, completes the 
arrangement. The ring is so adjusted as to support the bottle, 
leaving the neck free and not in contact with the arms; and the 
34-inch pipe should extend to within an inch of the bottom of the 
bottle. With an arrangement of this sort, a fair sample of the 
gas can be taken in less than a minute. When the gas has to feel 
its way slowly along a length of pipe, or through a little oxide 
purifier, I do not think a satisfactory sample is obtained. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue MANAGEMENT OF THE RoTHERHAM Gas AND WATER Works. 
—At the meeting of the Rotherham Town Council last Wednesday, 
Mr. J. Parkinson, of Brighouse, was appointed Borough Engineer 
and Manager of the gas and water works. It was stuted a short 
time ago that Mr. C. E. Jones had been selected for the office ; 
but he subsequently determined to remain at Chesterfield. 


Nort British Association or Gas ManaGers.—The Secretary 
of this Association (Mr. R. S. Carlow, of Arbroath) has issued to 
the members the usual preliminary circular relating to the annual 
general meeting, which is fixed to take place in Glasgow on the 
26th of July next and the following day. With the view of making 
the proceedings at least equal in interest and profit to those of 
former meetings, Mr. Carlow asks the members’ assistance by con- 
tributing suitable papers; and, as on previous occasions, a list of 
subjects for their consideration accompanies the circular. Among 
them may be mentioned the setting and heating of retorts, with 
special reference to regenerator furnaces; the economy of using 
tar as fuel for heating retorts ; the use of liquid hydrocarbons for 
the production of illuminating gas; the purification of gas; the 
treatment of residuals, more particularly ammoniacal liquor ; 
burners and internal fittings; and the use of gas for cooking and 
motive power. Mr. Carlow points to the activity which charac- 
terizes the present period in the history of gas lighting, as indicat- 
ing the imminence of important changes, not only for improving 
the light-giving properties of gas, but also for extending its uses in 
various ways. The matter is pressed upon the members’ attention 
in the hope that a good number of useful and instructive papers 
for discussion at the forthcoming meeting will be the result. 

Tue Licutine or Ramway CarriaGes.—In the Journat for the 
27th ult. (p. 549), we reproduced from Industries some figures laid 
before the Frankfort Branch of the Society of German Engineers 
by Herr Voigt in regard to the cost of train lighting on various 
German railways. It has been pointed out to us that railway 
officials and others are liable to be misled thereby as to the com- 
parative expense of electric lighting and oil gas employed for this 
purpose. We are informed that oil gas costs in England from 6s. 
to 9s. per 1000 cubic feet. Taking the average price of 7s. 6d., and 
a consumption of $ cubic foot per burner, the cost of lighting on the 
Pintsch system is only 0:09d. per light per hour, as against 0°5d. 
The cost of plant for supplying 150 railway carriages with gas was 
stated to be £2500; while, as a matter of fact, it is only £750. 
These figures put quite a different complexion on the comparative 
cost of the two systems as given by Herr Voigt. Among the 
“advantages” of electric lighting adduced by this gentleman was 
the immunity from risk of explosion and fire in case of collision. 
But although many carriages fitted with oil gas have been in colli- 
sion, not a single explosion has been reported—in fact, such a 
catastrophe is regarded as impossible. In proof of this it may be 
stated that on the occasion of the recent collision between two 
trains (both fitted with the Pintsch ——— of the Mersey Tunnel 
and Hoylake Railway Companies, the fittings did not suffer in the 
least, while the gas cylinders of the smashed coaches were entirely 
uninjured beyond a few dents. As to the risk of a breakdown at 
the gas-works, there certainly appears to be less cause for appre- 
hending this than a hitch in the delicate machinery of an electric 
lighting plant. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 

In addition to the proceedings at the annual meeting of this 
Association already recorded in the Journat (ante, p. 554), which 
comprised the first day’s work, the following business occupied the 
attention of the members on the second day :— 

Mr. Faber presented a report on behalf of himself and Mr. 
Prichard, who had been appointed a Committee to investigate the 
subject of candle power and illumination. It set forth that the 
object in view was to find a unit by which to express the value of 
any light; and also the values of different coloured flames and 
varying sized areas of illumination. This might either be a handy 
unit of comparative measurement, or the absolute unit which 
might be legalized. If the former, a possible error of 5 per cent. 
in any reading might be of little consequence, if only the value or 
a light could be promptly and readily obtained. But the absolute 
unit must give one result under the same conditions, even if pro- 
cured at greater expense of time and care. A jet photometer 
might serve as a good example of the first ; and a fixed diluted gas, 
or section of a gas-flame, of the second. The Committee had been 
endeavouring, by comparative observations with Mr. A. G. Vernon 
Harcourt’s new pentane lamp, two of Mr. E. C. Jones’s jet photo- 
meters (which were presented by the inventor to the Association), 
and a Methven slit, to define what was, and what was not wanted as 
a unit of light for these two purposes respectively. The Committee 
conducted a series of experiments extending over four months; 
and embracing 297 observations with the ordinary bar photometer 
(with candles) and a Jones jet photometer. Theresults showed that 
183 of the experiments agreed within half a candle, and 234 within 
one candle, out of the whole. They found no difficulty in pro- 
curing reliable standard gas-burners; but candles obtained from 
different sources varied slightly in specific gravity, and also in the 
construction of the wicks. Of 402 observations, about half showed 
a correct consumption of sperm, about three-fourths varied within 
5 per cent., and the remainder within 10 per cent.; and the Com- 
mittee had reason for believing that the ordinary method of ‘ cor- 
recting ” for variations in consumption of sperm was not reliable. 
They also found that candles enclosed in boxes, even as large as 
22 in. by 18 in., burned faster than in the open air. They con- 
cluded that the jet and the candle bar were useful as ready- 
reckoners, but were unreliable for exact determinations or legalized 
standard work. The results with the other apparatus mentioned 
were not sufficiently matured for presentation; but another year 
they hoped to make a more comprehensive report on what might 
constitute a legalized standard of light. Several quotations from 
the recent report prepared by Mr. W. J. Dibdin, for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, were appended.* It was decided, on the 
motion of Mr. Stiness, that the Committee be requested to continue 
their operations. 

Attention was then directed to the question-box. The first 
inquiry was ‘‘ Will lime that has been slacked one year purify as 
much gas re bushel as lime that is freshly slacked ?” Messrs. 
Hallett and Pritchard having both spoken in favour of using the 
lime whilst fresh, Mr. Stiness said he always preferred to allow the 
lime to get perfectly cool before placing it in the boxes, as, if put 
in hot, it would be liable to cake, and cause back pressure. He had 
mixed maple wood chips with the lime as a palliative of excessive 
pressure; and he also considered they enabled the lime to become 
completely saturated with carbonic acid. Mr. Nettleton observed 
that, having small purifiers, he had used sawdust with the lime; 
but lately, on the suggestion of the preceding speaker, he had em- 
ployed chips, and found them a great improvement. He put half 
chips and half lime on the bottom tray, and one-third chips to two- 
thirds of lime on the remainder; and he was able to purify 7000 
cubic feet of gas per bushel of lime. 

Mr. Leonard, of Portland (Oregon), gave some particulars of his 
experience in using copperas and shavings together with a small 
quantity of lime in the purifiers, He laid in a stock of 15 tons of 
copperas, which cost about £3 per ton, and obtained wood borings 
and coarse shavings from the planing-mill, in preference to 
ordinary ribbon shavings. These were dried; and at the same 
time a saturated solution of copperas was prepared by filling a cask 
half full or so with water, conducting a steam-pipe into it, and then 
shovelling copperas in as long as it was dissolved. The dry 
shavings were spread in thin layers, and sprinkled with this solution 
repeatedly till they would take up no more. The purifiers were 
charged with this material instead of oxide; and a layer of about 
4 inches of lime was also introduced. The shavings came out 
black, and could be revivified like ordinary oxide; and at each 
time of changing, they were sprinkled with copperas solution. In 
1885 he used more than 1000 barrels of lime for purifying 45 
million cubic feet of gas; the cost being £365. In 1887 he used 
108 barrels of lime and £12 worth of copperas for purifying 514 
million cubic feet of gas, at a cost of £54. There was also a large 
saving in the labour account, represented by the difference in the 
quantity of lime which had to be slacked in 1885 as compared with 
1887. He had employed the same shavings now for two years; 
but added a small additional quantity of fresh ones occasionally to 
make up for breakage, as he found they were broken by continued 
usage, and lay closer in the purifier. He changed a purifier once 
a fortnight. 

Another question discussed was, ‘‘ How will a gas-engine work 


* See Journat, Vol. L., pp. 290-2, 











to supply power for an electric light plant ? How does it compare 
in economy with a steam engine?” Mr. Norton said he had just 
started a 15-horse power “ Otto” gas-engine for the supply of ten 
are lights.’ It worked these very satisfactorily ; and he thought it 
would do for as many as 15 lights if needed. With the lights al] 
on, the consumption of gas was 275 cubic feet per hour, and with 
the engine running alone, it was 115 feet; leaving 160 feet actually 
used for the lights. The dynamo produced a current of 9°6 amperes, 
It was driven, through the medium of a countershaft, at about 
1000 revolutions per minute; the engine running at 120. My, 
Prichard, calculating on Mr. Norton’s figures, and estimating the 
gas at the cost price of 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, showed that the 
charge for gas per arc light per hour would be 0°55d. He did not 
think a steam-engine could do the work under similar circum. 
stances with less than 6 lbs. of coal per hour; but he would take 
it at 4 lbs. This, at a cost of 18s. 10d. per ton, would give 0-504, 
per light per hour for coal; but besides this there was water for 
the boiler, labour for firing, &c., to be provided. It therefore 
seemed to him that, in the case instanced by Mr. Norton, the gas. 
engine was well able to compete with the steam-engine. Mr. Nor. 
ton remarked that his gas should be reckoned at 2s. 6d. per cubic 
1000 feet, and coal at 23s. per ton. Mr. Stiness had seen three 15. 
horse power “ Otto” engines supplying 63 arc lights very satisfac. 
torily indeed ; the consumption of gas being 21 cubic feet per horse 
power per hour. One man was attending to them, and he really 
seemed to have nothing to do. He quite believed that there was a 
future for gas-engines in furnishing power for electric light. 

The last question was, ‘‘Can any member suggest a simple and 
practical preventative or remedy for the accumulation of solid 
matter in the outlet-pipes of scrubbers and condensers?” Mr, 
E. C. Jones said he had been troubled with this difficulty ; and on 
examining the water used for supplying the scrubber, he found it 
to be very hard, containing lime and magnesia, and also discovered 
large quantities of lime in the hard black substance which stopped 
the overflow-pipes. He considered that the carbonic acid in the 
gas precipitated the lime; and this, in combination with tarry 
matter, formed a hard insoluble deposit that had to be cut out. 
He discontinued the use of the water, which came from an arte. 
sian well, and substituted the town supply, which was fairly soft; 
and this proved a complete cure for the trouble. 

Mr. G. Shepard Page, in the absence of the author, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ My Experience with Coal Tar and the Walker Tar kx. 
tractor,” by Mr. Gerdenier, of Bridgeport (Conn.). For years the 
writer said he had suffered from the tar difficulty ; his scrubber 
(a ‘‘ Standard ”’ washer-scrubber), purifiers, &c., being frequently 
blocked. On adopting a system of regenerative firing, his troubles 
were greatly increased. He tried every device he could hear of, 
including a hot scrubber, but without relief. One of the chief 
causes of the annoyance was the short distance between the fur- 
nace and the condensers and washers, which did not admit of the 
gas being properly cooled. Under these circumstances, he was 
glad to accept an offer made by the makers to fix a ‘* Walker tar 
and carbonic acid extractor,” on the understanding that if it did 
not overcome the difficulty, it was to be taken down and removed 
at their expense. The apparatus had given thorough satisfaction; 
and he now had no trace of tar in the scrubber-washer or the puri- 
fiers. The “ extractor’’ gave but little back pressure, and required 
no attention ; and he was satisfied that it dealt with the carbonic 
acid also to a large extent, as the purifiers ran longer since the 
erection of the apparatus. The apparatus was fixed between the 
condensers and the washers, at which point the gas ranged from 
62° to 82° Fahr. in temperature. 

After reading the paper Mr. Page replied to several questions. 
He enlarged on the necessity for removing the tar before the gas 
reached atmospheric temperature. If allowed to go on into the 
washer, it not only robbed the gas but interfered with the purifying 
action of the liquor ; and becoming intimately mixed with the latter, 
depreciated its quality. Therefore he considered the outlet of the 
condenser the best point at which to fix an apparatus for the com- 
plete extraction of the tar. He did not think the apparatus would 
act efficiently if placed immediately after the hydraulic. It was 
supplied by gravity with the liquor from the ‘* Standard” washer- 
scrubber ; and the tar was not mixed up with the liquor in it, but 
settled at the bottom. The back pressure could be altered at will 
between } and 3 inches; that at Bridgeport being about 2 inches. 

Mr. Slater next described a leakage experience, which illustrated 
the necessity for taking out discarded main pipes. A 2-inch pipe was 
taken off a 12-inch main some years ago; and after a time was not 
required, so it was cut off close to the 12-inch main, but ieft in the 
ground. A greenhouse was subsequently built over the other end 
of the 2-inch pipe, which was broken off and left open. On 4 
leakage occurring in the 12-inch main near the junction, the 2-inch 
pipe acted as a conduit and conveyed sufficient gas into the green- 

ouse to damage the plants to the value of several hundred pounds. 
So he thought it was very important not only to cut off disused 
pipes, but to see that their outlet ends were plugged, or else to 
remove them altogether. 

The meeting concluded with the usual votes of thanks. 





THeaTRE Ligutine 1n Maprip.—By the new regulations which 
have been issued for the theatres in Madrid, it is obligatory on the 
managers to light these buildings by electricity, to the total exclu- 
sion of gas. Six months are allowed in which to carry out the 
change. All dynamos, engines, and motors of every kind are to 
be completely isolated from the main building; and minute rules 
are laid down for their safe installation. 
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A NEW WAY OF UTILIZING AMMONIA LIQUOR. 
By C. J. R. Humpnreys, of Lawrence (Mass.). 
[A Paper read at the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the New England 
Association of Gas Engineers.*]} 

The gas manager of the present day finds himself in a rather 
unique position, in that the cost of coal, as well as many other 
articles which go to make up the gross cost of gas manufacture, 
are steadily and surely increasing; and in like manner there grows 
ademand on the part of the apo for cheaper gas—a demand 
which is often pressed home by our new friend, or rival (call it 
which you may), the electric light. The two growths do not blend 
well together; on the contrary, they are decidedly antagonistic, 
and present to the gas manager a very complex problem—a pro- 
plem, however, which it is not the purpose of the present paper to 
attempt to solve. Suffice it here to remark that the proposition, 
in very many cases, can only be worked out by the help of the 
bye-products of gas making—coke, tar, and ammonia. 

Of these three residuals, coke and tar will generally take care 
of themselves, though possibly we should except the very large 
gas-works ; for if the demand for coke grows slack, we generally 
find an obliging body of coal-miners or other labourers will strike, 
and thus, by raising the price of coal, increase the demand for 
coke. In most cases the tar trade can be worked up by the aid of 
the side-walk makers ; and we are left with the remaining residual 
—ammonia water—to dispose of. And here we find that means 
of increasing our revenue from this source do not so readily present 
themselves. True, in the case of the most extensive gas-works, 
the quantity of ammonia liquor for sale is so large as to warrant 
the erection of ammonia-works in the vicinity of the gas-house, 
either by the company themselves or by an outside party; but it is 
not gas-works of the first magnitude that we are very much 
interested in. What more particularly concerns us are the small 
and medium-sized undertakings ; and here we find the disposal of 
ammonia water at a figure which, after deducting freightage, will 
net the seller any appreciable return is, indeed, a difficult task. 
The trouble is apparent. The ammonia-works are generally found 
near the largest gas-works; hence the smaller concerns, situated 
at a distance from the large centres, have to pay for transporting 
the liquor many miles. When it is remembered that in ordinary 
gas liquor of (say) 10-oz. strength, the weight of the contained 
ammonia bears but a small relation to the weight of the liquor, it 
is clear that the sulphate or aqua maker cannot afford to pay 
such a sum for this product as will, after deducting the expenses 
involved in handling and transporting for a considerable distance 
the ammonia and the useless water, return the gas maker any 
considerable revenue. 

One proposed solution of the problem is that the gas com- 
panies should erect sulphate-works within their own enclosure, 
and either sell the product in their immediate vicinity, or 
send it to the larger centres. But it has generally been 
found in this country that the running of a sulphate-works 
by a medium-sized gas-works is an undertaking of uncertain 
profit, but certain trouble. Consequently, for gas-works of moderate 
pretensions, we are forced to find some way that the ammonia 
water can be so concentrated that the weight of the liquid shall 
not bear an undue relation to the weight of the contained ammonia. 
If we get the liquor to a strength of 70 oz. or 80 oz., we approxi- 
mate the solution of the difficulty. Obviously, we cannot produce 
a liquor of so concentrated a form in the apparatus used for purify- 
ing the gas; so we must get it to the desired condition by some 
other means. 

At the Lawrence Gas-Works we have recently erected a plant 
which seems to ‘ fill the bill’’ very well. It was put up by Mr. 
Page, to whom we all, I think, are greatly indebted for having 
done so much to increase the value of ammonia water in this 
country ; and the rationale of the system is that the ammoniacal 
liquor of ordinary strength is distilled in an iron tank by steam 
heat, and the ammonia condensed in a more concentrated form, 
80 that the amount of this product which is contained in 1000 
gallons of the ordinary liquor is brought down to a compass of 
about 150 gallons. The apparatus consists of a series of three 
boiler-like tanks or stills and several condensing-boxes; the 
stills being set in mason work, side by side, with the smallest 
one elevated between them. ‘The first tank or still, which is 
5 feet in diameter and 9 feet long, contains a steam coil; the next 
still is 4 feet in diameter and 5} feet long; while the smallest 
one is 2} feet by 4 feet. Surmounting these is a column or washer 
2 feet in diameter by 3} feet high. The condensing troughs are 
about 13 feet long, 1 foot high, and about 15 inches wide. These 
troughs contain a double row of 4-inch wrought-iron pipes, through 
Which the ammonia vapour flows until the cold water running 
through the troughs condenses the vapour to a very strong solution 
of ammonia water. From the last of these troughs the ammonia 
goes to an iron tank, 2 feet by 3 feet; and from here passes to a 
small receiving-tank set on the floor of the building. When this 
is filled, the liquid is allowed to run to the large receiving-tank 
(being an iron boiler-shell, holding about 4500 gallons) placed out- 
side the building. 

At the commencement of a run, the largest still is about two- 
thirds filled with the weak liquor. Steam is then admitted to the 
coil ; and the ammonia, with some steam, is driven over into the 
second still, thence to the third one. Here the temperature is such 
that some of the steam accompanying the ammonia is condensed, 





a An abstract of this paper, with the discussion thereon, from the 
ort of the proceedings in the American Gaslight Journal, was given 
& fortnight ago, 








The ammonia then passes to the column or washer, when the con- 
densation is continued; and the operation is completed in the three 
troughs by the cold water which is constantly running through 
these vessels. The whole lay-out of the apparatus is such that the 
ammonia will be condensed gradually ; for were the work performed 
rapidly, trouble would doubtless be occasioned by the crystalliza- 
tion of the ammonia. The operation is continued for about eight 
hours, or until the liquor in the first still is reduced to }-oz. strength 
or less. The concentrated liquor is stored in an underground iron 
tank till such time as sufficient accumulates to fill a tank car, when 
it is pumped to the car on the gas-works side-track. 

As we have laid out the apparatus at Lawrence, we are able to 
run very economically. The two agents used in the operation are 
steam and water—the former to distil off the ammonia, the latter 
to cool the vapour; and our arrangements are such that the water 
used in the troughs, after doing its work, is allowed to run into 
a leaky gasholder tank, and the condensed steam, as it passes 
from the still, is led to a small tank over the sink used by the retort- 
house men for washing—thus giving the men a constant supply of 
hot water. The overflow from the tank is connected with the pipe 
which carries off the water from the troughs; so that the water 
from this point also finds its way to the gasholder tank. If the 
water is not needed in the tank, it can be used for quenching the 
hot coke. Thus the only expense to us in running the plant is the 
fuel used in making the steam and the wages of the boy who takes 
care of the apparatus. The former item is not large with us, as we 
use breeze and cinders for fuel. The labour item is not heavy, as 
the boy also looks after the concentrator, and runs the exhausters 
and the “Standard”? washer, as well as keeps some of the memo- 
randum books of the works. Iam now considering the advisability 
of running the condensed steam to a large tank, and pumping it 
back to the boiler before it has a chance to cool off. 

In order to arrive at an estimate of the amount of steam which 
the concentrator requires, I recently made a test by measuring the 
condensed steam resulting from an eight-hours’ run. Knowing 
that a much larger quantity of steam is required at the earlier 
stages of the run, I caused the condensed steam to be collected at 
the end of each half hour, with the following results :— 


Table showing the Gallons of Condensed Steam saved during 
each Half Hour, Feb. 6, 1888. 
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From this it will be seen that the run required the evaporation 
of 427 gallons of water, or 3558 Ibs. To evaporate this quantity 
of water, we require about 600 lbs. of breeze. This, at the price 
at which we sell it, would net us about 15c. Consequently, this 
sum would represent to us the cost of the steam used in a run; 
for, as before noted, the water from which the steam is generated 
is made use of after being condensed back to water. The further 
details of the run, to which the foregoing figures relate, are as 
follows :— 


Quantity of weak liquor used . 1000 gals 
Strema@thofeame . . 1. + + + © «© «© » « 10 oz. 
Quantity of concentrated liquor obtained from above 142 gals. 


Strengthofeame .... + + + + © «© « «+ Ghos, 

It will be noted that the strength of the strong liquor on the 
day during which the above test was made was only 64 oz. This 
was considerably below what we had been running at. The 
previous day the lad had run the liquor above 90 oz.; and, as a 
result, had a stoppage in one of the pipes, from the crystallization 
of the ammonia, I cautioned him against running so high ; hence, 
on the day of the test, in his endeavour to work within my instruc- 
tions, he had run down lower than necessary. We try to keep the 
concentrated liquor at about 80 oz. 

The effectual manner in which this scheme meets the transporta- 
tion problem alluded to at the outset of this paper is indicated by 
these figures, which show that the ammonia contained in 1000 
gallons is compressed into a space of 142 gallons; or, instead of 
transporting 8715 lbs. we convey only 1570 lbs. The apparatus 
gives us very little trouble ; and while we have not had sufficient 
experience with it to know yet just what the result in dollars and 
cents will be, still we are confident that it will bring in a good 
return on the investment. 





Tue water supply of Paris has just been augmented by the com- 
pletion of an artesian well commenced 20 years ago in the Place 
Hébert. The boring has been carried down 2000 feet; and the 
work has entailed an expenditure of 3,000,000 frs. (£120,000). 

Our readers may remember thatin the course of the proceedings 
at the recent meeting of the Manchester District Institution of 
Gas Engineers, Mr. Harrison Veevers, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., in re- 
plying on his election as Secretary of the Institution in succession 
to Mr. W. W. Hutchinson, of Barnsley, stated that since he had 
promised to accept the office he had been appointed Surveyor to 
the Dukinfield Local Board and Manager of their water-works. 
Mr. Veevers has now entered upon his new duties; but he will at 
the same time continue to discharge those connected with the 
management of the Board’s gas undertaking, with which he has 
been so long identified. 
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COST OF CENTRAL STATION ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

A recent number of Industries contained an article in which the 
above subject was discussed at some length ; and we reproduce 
therefrom those portions in which our readers may feel interested. 
The writer began by describing the five methods at present avail- 
able for distributing electricity from a central station—viz., the 
two direct and the three transformer systems—and expressed the 
opinion that if the problem of a general supply of electricity 
throughout towns is to be solved at all, it must be by the adoption 
of some kind of transformer which will allow of the employment 
of high tension at the central station, and yet supply the current 
at a sufficiently low tension to the subscriber that he may run no 
risk to life and property, and may use ordinary glow lamps so con- 
nected as to be independent of each other. Assuming that, on the 
score of safety, there is no preference between the three transformer 
methods, the choice of one or the other will be determined by ques- 
tions of cost and expediency alone. This is the matter which the 
writer investigates ; taking as an example a central station plant 
capable of maintaining 10,000 glow lamps of 60 watts each simul- 
taneously alight—a capacity which, he thinks, will probably suffice 
for a total of 15,000 lamps fixed. 

The article proceeds: The call for current on a system of public 
supply must necessarily vary within wide limits. When the dis- 
trict comprises offices, shops, factories, and private houses, 
there will be a certain tendency to equalize the demand 
over a longer period, since the different subscribers do not all require 
the maximum number of lights during the same hours, and the 
station, or sub-centres, will only be called upon to give maximum 
output for the few hours every evening during which the require- 
ments of different subscribers overlap. After that time the demand 
will gradually decrease, but not entirely cease, because there would 
always be some underground localities and back offices where light 
is required all day long. Taking 1400 to 1500 hours as the average 
burning time per year for each lamp throughout the district, this 
would require the daily supply of energy sufficient for about 60,000 
lamp-hours, or 3600 Board of Trade units, whilst the maximum 
rate of supply would be that for 10,000 lamps simultaneously alight, 
or 600 kilo.-watts. Before we can estimate wht the batteries for 
this output will cost, it is necessary to consider the manner in 
which the battery at each sub-centre should be divided. It would 
obviously be uneconomical to divide the battery into equal parts, 
each capable of giving 600 kilo.-watts, for this output is only 
required for two or three hours every evening, and would there- 
fore never be required from the other half of the battery which is 
used during the day. The division may thus with advantage be 
unequal—one part being capable of an output of (say) 650 kilo.- 
watts, and storing 2600 units ; and the other giving 350 kilo.-watts, 
and storing 1400 units. The large battery might in winter remain 
connected with the lighting mains from 3 p.m. to 3 a.m., and be 
charged from 4 a.m. to 2 p.m., whilst the small battery might be 
on the mains from 3 a.m. to 3 p.m., and be charged from 4 p.m. to 
2a.m.; thus giving the engineers at the central station, twice a 
day, an interval of two hours, for overhauling the machinery. 
Battery power to the amount above specified would be slightly in 
excess of ordinary requirements; but asa provision for foggy weather 
must be made, it would be unwise to work without a certain 
margin of storeage. In summer the charging-time for the large 
battery would he materially, and that for the small battery slightly 
reduced—saving wear and tear, and economizing fuel. 

Let us now see what the generating and distributing plant would 
cost. We have to include batteries for a total storeage of 4000 
units, and a maximum output of 1000 kilo.-watts; generating plant 
for charging the large battery in 10 hours, and in addition to this 
(say) 20 per cent. reserve plant; charging-mains from the station 
to the sub-centres ; and finally distributing-mains. The cost of the 
last item might be saved if it were possible to so subdivide the 
battery power as to place on the premises of each subscriber a small 
battery just sufficient for his own lights. But this is quite im- 

racticable. The batteries will require to be fitted with a more or 
ess complicated arrangement of switches and regulating appliances, 
and skilled attendants will have to supervise them day and night. 
It would obviously not pay to incur these expenses for the 
batteries if each were only of a few hundred lights’ capacity ; and 
therefore the capacity of each sub-centre must be considerable— 
that is to say, each must serve a district of tolerable size, com- 
prising say 2000 or 3000 lights. The district will therefore have 
to be provided with a network of mains very much as if it were 
served on the ordinary Edison direct system. On the whole, the 
mains would, however, be scmewhat less costly. The reason is 
obvious. Most central stations for direct supply which have as yet 
been started were for districts of more than 2000 to 8000 lights; 
and the length of mains would necessarily be greater than in the 
supposed case of battery sub-centres. For equal densities of 
distribution of lamps throughout two districts, the section of mains, 
to ensure the same minimum fall of pressure, must evidently vary 
as the square of the number of lights in each district. Thus the 
weight of copper in the mains for an Edison 4000-light plant will 
be about eight times that for 2000 lights fed from a battery sub- 
centre; that is, each lamp in the latter case would require only 
about one-fourth the weight of copper in the mains as compared 
with the larger district. The actual cost of mains must greatly 
depend upon local circumstances. But for our present purpose we 
may assume a charge of £1 per lamp asa fair average; making the 
total cost of mains £15,000. 

To estimate the cost of the battery is a somewhat difficult matter. 
The total storeage capacity required is 4000 units; and allowing 








ti. 
for large cells £6 per unit, this would represent £24,000. But the 
output of this battery would fall short of the maximum requireg 
during the few hours every evening when all the 10,000 lamps arg 
alight ; while, on the other hand, if we were to install a sufficient 
number of the usual type of cells to give the maximum output, the 
storeage capacity would be far in excess of actual requirements, |; 
is evident that a special battery, having a rather large output and g 
moderate storeage capacity, must be used. The cost of such g 
battery is about £30 per 1000 kilo.-watts maximum output; so that 
the cost of the whole battery plant may be set down as £30,000, 
The efficiency of secondary batteries may be taken as 85 per cent,; 
but, as it will evidently be necessary to allow some margin of 
energy to be wasted in the regulating appliances, it would not be 
safe to assume a higher efficiency than 75 per cent. between the 
charging energy and that supplied to the lamps. The actual charge 
which would therefore have to be put into the large battery in ten 
hours amounts to 3200 units, or (say) a constant current of 160 
ampéres at a pressure of 2000 volts supplied during ten hours, 
Allowing 10 per cent. for loss of energy in the charging mains, the 
maximum output of the dynamos at the central station must be 
355 kilo.-watts. To this must be added 20 per cent. reserve dynamo 
power; bringing up the total capacity of the dynamo plant to 
nearly 430 kilo.-watts, to which steam plant corresponds of about 
700 indicated horse power. The cost of large dynamos working at 
2200 volts may be taken at £8 per kilo.-watt ; thus bringing up the 
cost of the dynamo plant to £3440. Allowing £12 per indicated 
horse power for boilers and engines, including foundations, shaft. 
ing, and all accessories, we should have to reckon £8800 for the 
motive power. The charging-mains, supposing the station to be 
two miles distant from the centre of the district, and the maximum 
loss of pressure to be restricted to 200 volts, would cost, exclusive 
of attachments, about £1600; whilst another £1000 would have to 
be spent on the regulating appliances at the various sub-centres, 
From these various items the total cost of the generating and dis. 
tributing plant is shown to be £59,440, or (say) £60,000; that is, 
at the rate of £4 per lamp fixed. 

The writer then proceeds to compare this installation with one 
in which rotary transformers are employed ; for, in order to make 
the comparison fair, he assumes the generating station to be situ- 
ated at the same distance from the centre of the district, and the 
other conditions of supply to be identical. The cost of the distri- 
buting-mains would be the same as in the previous case ; but that 
of the dynamo and steam power at the central station and that of 
the feeding-mains would be considerably greater, for the reason 
that the capacity of the whole plant must be equal to the full 
demand on the system during the few hours of maximum lighting, 
whereas previously, by spreading the work over ten hours, it was 
possible to reduce the capacity of the generating plant very much 
below that corresponding to the maximum output of the sub- 
centres. The commercial efficiency of rotary transformers may 
safely be taken at 85 per cent. Under these circumstances, the 
energy to be supplied to the sub-centres during the hours of maxi- 
mum lighting would be about 700 kilo.-watts; and allowing again 
10 per cent. for the loss in the feeding-mains, 775 kilo-watts would 
have to be sent out from the station. As regards the cost of rotary 
transformers per kilo.-watt, the writer says it may be taken at 
about £10 per kilo.-watt. Including now the 20 per cent. reserve 
power, the total cost of the transforming plant would be £7200, 
whilst that of the generating dynamos comes to £7440. The steam 
power to be supplied at the central station would in this case 
amount to about 1500 indicated horse power, costing £18,000. 
The feeding-mains would have to carry a maximum of 350 
ampéres, against 160 ampéres in the previous case; so that 
their cost would be considerably higher. Exclusive of the 
attachments, £3300 may be allowed on this account; whilst for 
regulating appliances £500 may be set down. ‘The total cost 
of this installation therefore comes to £51,440, or (say) £52,000 
in round figures. This is at the rate of nearly £3 10s. per lamp, 
or only 10s. cheaper than the battery system. The difference 
would have come out still-less had the cost of land and buildings 
for the central station, the hire or purchase of suitable localities 
for establishing sub-centres, and the cost of supports for the 
charging and feeding mains being included in the estimate. With 
these figures before them, the writer thinks electricians would be 
wise to devote their energies rather to the development of the 
battery system than to that of distribution by rotary transformers; 
but to look upon the question fairly, it is necessary to examine the 
third rival system as well, so as to see how far the advantages of 
direct over alternating currents are balanced by the drawback of 
greater initial outlay. 

Proceeding to analyze the various items of expenditure, the 
writer says: Alternate current transformers can be installed on 
the premises of subscribers, as they require absolutely no attention, 
and they are, asa matter of fact, already so installed. We may 
reckon that the average number of lights on each transformer 18 
100, necessitating the employment of about 150 transformers of 
various sizes. Assuming the cost of each connection at £4, the 
total cost will only amount to £600—a mere trifle as compared 
with the large cost of distributing-mains. As each subscriber 
must be supplied with a transformer for his own use, it is evident 
that the total transformer plant must in this case be equal to the 
supply of 15,000 lamps, and not 10,000 lamps, as previously 
assumed. We shall therefore have to install transformers capable 
of an aggregate output equal to 900 kilo.-watts, which would cost 
£4050. The efficiency of transformers at full output may safely 
be taken as 93 per cent.; so that the total energy in the primary 
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current supplied would be 645 kilo.-watts. Allowing again 10 per 
cent. loss in the feeding-mains, this corresponds to about 720 kilo.- 
watts sent out from the central station. Dynamos and motive 
wer plant will therefore have to be supplied for this output, and 
for 20 per cent. more as reserve; or, in all, for 865 kilo.-watts. 
At £6 per kilo.-watt the dynamos will cost £5190 ; and in addition 
to this we must allow (say) £350 for exciters. The exciting energy 
required is about 3 per cent. of the output, so that 80 per cent. 
may now be taken as the efficiency between output and indicated 
horse power, instead of 83 per cent. as before. This brings the 
total indicated horse power up to 1450, and at £12 per indicated 
horse power, the cost is £17,400. There will be hardly any differ- 
ence in the case of regulating appliances between this and the 
previous example; and we may therefore also allow £500 on this 
account. The cost of feeding-mains will also be the same as in 
the case of rotary transformers—viz., £3300; thus bringing the 
total cost of generating and distributing plant up to £31,390, or 
say £32,000, which is a little under £2 3s. per lamp fixed. 
The figures given by the writer may be calculated as follows :— 
Cost of Generating and Distributing Plant for 15,000 60-Candle 
Lamps Fixed (the Maximum number burning simultaneously 
being 10,000). 
With 
Battery 
Transformers. 


With With 


Rotary Alternating 
Transformers. Transformers, 


,000 ee 17, 


7,440 5,540 


ee a ae 3,300 8,300 
Transformers . . A 7,200 4,050 
Regulating appliances 1,000 ° 500 ee 500 
Distributing-mains . 15,000 15,000 ‘i ~- 
House connections . one . —_ o* 600 

Total , . £50,440 oe £51,440 ee £31,390 
Costperlamp .. £4 £3 10s. £2 3s. 

This table shows the superiority, in point of capital expenditure, 
which the alternating current system has over its two rivals. The 
expenditure for plant is about equal, whether secondary batteries 
or rotary transformers are used; but it is little more than half 
when alternating currents and transformers are employed. 


Motive power 
Generating dynamos 
Charging or feeding 


3,440 
1,600 


IuproveD Exvectric Lamps.—The Edison Company, of New 
York, says the Electrical Review, have perfected a new type of 
lamp of much greater economy than those hitherto made by them. 
“ Broadly stated, the new lamp carries with it a saving of one- 
third the power required for the former style ; and whereas the 
Company formerly guaranteed 8 to 16 candle power lamps to the 
mechanical horse power, they now guarantee 12 for an expenditure 
of the same power, or 15 to the electrical horse power. The 
new 16-candle power Edison lamps range from 90 to 125 volts, 
and require only 31 watts per candle power. The 100-candle 
lamp is also one of the new type of lamps, and ranges from 90 to 
125 volts, requiring an energy of 3°1 watts per candle power.” 

Tue Evectric LIGHTING OF THE VIENNA OPERA House.—Ac- 
cording to the Vienna Correspondent of Industries, the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association are still experiencing some trouble in 
connection with their electric lighting installation in that city. 
Writing on the 8rd inst., he said: ‘Some alterations are being 
made in the central station from which the Opera is supplied. 
When the steam dynamos were first erected, the vibration com- 
municated through the walls to the adjoining buildings was so 
great that in some rooms it was impossible to write, and the 
owners of the property commenced legal proceedings, with the 
result that the Imperial Continental Gas Association was ordered 
to discontinue the nuisance on a penalty of 5000 fl. for each in- 
fringement of this order. ‘To overcome the difficulty, the Associa- 
tion have laid down an enormous foundation block of concrete, on 
which the steam dynamos are placed. This block is completely 
detached from the walls of the building, so that no vibration of any 
kind will be communicated to the neighbouring houses.” 

“Tue BarrLe oF THE Licuts.”—This was the heading of one of 
the “ Notes of the Day ” in the Globe last Saturday, which ran as 
follows :—*‘ So far, the rivalry of the electric light does not seem 
to have done much damage to gas. It still holds the field, and 
even claims to be in larger request than ever. Nor is this an idle 
boast, either, if it be true, as was stated the other day by the 
Chairman of a large provincial Company [the Sheffield], that the 
national consumption has increased from 66,000 million cubic feet 
in 1882 to 80,000 millions in 1886; an augmentation of 21 per 
cent. in four years. Yet it seems unquestionable that the electric 
light also finds a good many more customers than it did. Proofs 
of this are to be met with in every town of any importance. It 
follows, therefore, that the British public illuminates more freely at 
nights than it used to do. And why? The main cause is, no 
doubt, the very considerable reduction which has taken place all 
over the kingdom in the price of both illuminating agents. Here, 
then, is the ground on which this battle between the old and the 
new will have to be finally fought out—that of cheapness. At 
Present, gas has the advantage; and recent inventions for econo- 
mizing consumption tend to strengthen its position in this respect. 
They also improve the quality of the light ; thus diminishing the 
Superiority of electricity. But the latter is yet in its infancy ; and 
it would need a bold man to predict that before the end of the 
Present century the difference of cost will not be equalized. From 
& public standpoint, this sharp competition is a most excellent 
thing ; but for it the gas people might never have set their wits to 
Work to cheapen production, and save waste in consumption.” 





Hegister of Patents. 


Liquiy Meters.—Normanville, 8. A. de, of Kensington, W. No. 220; 
Jan. 6, 1887. [8d.] 

This liquid meter consists of a combination of a slotted piston, 
having a combined rotary and sliding motion upon a boss or pivot, ports 
opening to the interior of the piston to assist the combined motion, and 
a chamber of such form that the piston always maintains contact at 
both ends with the wall of the chamber, and prevents direct communi- 
cation between the inlet and the outlet ports without the necessity for 
any fixed ‘‘ abutment,” or other equivalent device. 
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Fig. 1 is the plan of the meter, with the cover and registering 
apparatus removed. Fig 2 is a central cross section, The piston, C, 
is formed with an internal parallel slot, fitted to slide practically liquid- 
tight upon a boss D, pivotted eccentrically within the chamber E upon 
a pin or stud F; the boss dividing the internal space of the piston into 
two parts. The curve of the internal periphery of the chamber E is 
such that, no matter what may be the position of the piston, it always 
maintains contact with the periphery at both ends. The bottom H 
and the top J of the chamber are flat surfaces; and the piston C and 
boss D are of the same depth as the chamber. An inlet port K and an 
outlet port L are provided in the bottom of the chamber, communicating 
with nozzles K! L1. The ports extend almost to the exterior outline 
of the piston, and nearly to the edges of the boss D. Small notches 
or extensions N of the ports may be provided, to make the opening of 
one port more nearly coincident with the closing of the other, without 
practically diminishing the lap of the piston beyond the edges of the 
ports. The actual position and size of the ports may be varied within 
certain limits, provided that they are so placed that the inlet and out- 
let ports can never both be open at one time on the same side of the 
piston, orinto the same end of the piston ; and by this arrangement an 
abutment or cut-off, to prevent direct communication between the ports 
(such as that described in patent No. 1719 of 1882) is unnecessary. 
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Gas-Enotnes.—Ridealgh, C., of Sunderland. No. 4511; March 26, 1887. 
[8d.] 

In this gas-engine, the crank and connecting-rod work in a sealed 
chamber attached to the cylinder casting, whereby the air contained in 
it is affected by the motion of the piston. A passage is constructed con- 
necting this chamber with the working or admission end of the cylinder ; 
and in this passage (forming a part of its side) is fixed a flexible 
diaphragm, which pulsates to a certain extent in harmony with the con- 
tents of the sealed chamber, and so sucks in or forces out gas admitted 
into a chamber on the outer side of the diaphragm by a valve. On the 
sealed chamber is an automatic suction-valve, to admit air; and, as just 
mentioned, on the outer side of the diaphragm chamber is a valve for 
the admission of gas. From the diaphragm chamber on the gas side, 
another passage leads to the working or admission end of cylinder; and 
on the end of this passage, and on the end of the air-passage previously 
referred to, is also fixed a valve. These two valves are opened simul- 
taneously, by suitable mechanical arrangements, admitting into the 
cylinder a mixture of gas and air for a certain time, so as to form a com- 
bustible charge. They are then closed; and the piston being now (say) 
at the outward or emission end of the cylinder, passes over the exhaust 
ports, and advancing by the momentum of the fly-wheel, compresses the 
mixed charge until it reaches the end of its stroke at the admission end. 
Here, on commencing to return, the charge is fired by allowing a little of 
it to pass through a small valve into a heated tube closed at its outer 
end, or by any other means. The charge being ignited, the expansion 
of the gases thus produced forces the piston forward, and so drives the 
engine. When the exhaust ports are reached,the spent gases are exhausted 
or expelied ; and the momentum of the fiy-wheel carries the crank over 
its centre. The gas and air valves being then opened, the mixture flows 
into the cylinder through the pressure in the sealed chamber; and the 
heat of the cylinder expanding this mixture, forces out any remaining 
residuum, The piston, now advancing, covers the exhaust ports; the 
gas and air valves are again closed; the combustible mixture is com- 
pressed and ignited; and so continues to drive the engine. 


Warer-Meters.—Stawiiz, J. W., of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
March 30,1887. [8d.] 

This is a horizontal meter; and the water, being directed against an 
internal scroll, flows along the wall, and passing around with the latter 
is, at the end of one revolution, pursuing a course parallel to the entering 
water, but at a distance nearer to the centre of the chamber, A whirl is 
thereby produced in the water, which carries with it a winged wheel (verti- 
cally journalled in the chamber) of such size that the arms nearly touch the 
side of the chamber at the point where the incoming water has completed 
a revolution. The passing water revolves this wheel, and is also detiected 
into the centre of the chamber, where it falls into a receiving-pipe, 
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which conveys it to its destination. Above the chamber, geared to the 
shaft of the wheel, is the index dial indicating the number of revolutions, 
and therefore the amount of water that has passed. The inlet may be 
connected direct to the outlet by means of a pipe provided with a cock; 
so that more or less water may be allowed to pass without operating on 
the wheel. It thus forms a regulator for adjusting the dial to agree with 
the actual quantity of water delivered. The gearing for transmitting 
the high-speed rotary motion of the winged wheel to the dials consists 
of a train of pinions and cog-wheels rotating freely upon fixed shafts ; 
each cog-wheel having its pinion fixed to it, and with a hole through the 
centre of both. The shafts or pins are fixed at proper distances apart ; 
and the wheels are put upon these pins to complete the train—rotating 
eventually upon the points of these pins. 





In the illustration, B is the inlet ; C, the sieve ; D, the measuring cham- 
ber; E, the outlet; G, the dial; I, the regulating valve, in a channel con- 
necting the inlet and outlet. K are the winged plates; L, the spindle 
connecting the wheel to the gear M; and N, the gear actuated by the 
gear. When in action the valve I is adjusted, and the area of its 
channel regulated, until the water to be measured will, when unobstructed, 
flow through the meter, and act on the wheel at the required velocity. 
The water enters the measuring chamber, and flows in contact with the 
outer wall, by which it is gradually caused to depart from a straight 
course until it has motion in a circular path so as to actuate the wheel 
by pressure against the wings K. The water finally passes away by the 
outlet E ; having made a complete revolution in the chamber before it 
fully engages with the wings of the wheel. 


Warer-Merters.—Freeman, M. P., of Somerville, Mass.~.U.S.A. No. 
16,433; Nov. 29, 1887. [8d.] 

In the illustration (a longitudinal section of the meter) the middle 
portion of the shell A is arranged with cylinders at opposite ends, as 
usual. B is the piston rod having attached to its ends the pistons fitted 
at their outer ends with yielding bunters b, to prevent metallic contact 
between the piston and the cylinder ends, as is common in meters of 
this kind. The top plate or cover has its inlet leading to the upper 
portion of the central chamber A. The valve base is secured to the 
cored-out bottom plate D; having ports communicating by means of the 
passages C! and C? with the outer ends of the cylinders. The port d is 
in direct communication with the outlet D' in the base D. F is the 
reciprocating slide-valve located on top of the valve-base, and adapted to 
slide between it and the stationary valve-cover G. The valve has a pair 




















of vertical openings made through it, separated from each other by means 
of the bridge f. The valve has in its ends the flexible bunters adapted 
to stop against the respective downwardly projecting lips on the cover 
G when the valve is moved to its limit of stroke in either direction, and 
thus prevent metallic contact between the valve ends and the lips during 
the operation of the meter. There are perforations in the cover G for 
conducting the liquid from the central chamber A to the outer ends of 
the cylinders; and collars on the piston rod B for automatically opera- 
ting the valve-levers during the reciprocating motion of the pistons. 

The operation of the meter is as follows:—The different parts being 
in the positions shown, the liquid under pressure in the chamber A 
passes through the opening in the cover G, as well as from below the left 
end of the valve F into the valve opening, and thence through the channel 
C* to the rear end of the left-hand cylinder, causing the pistons and 
piston-rod B to move towards the right, during which the liquid in the 
right-hand cylinder is forced through the passage C’, out through the 
delivery-pipe D'. As the pistons continue to move onward in this 
direction, the collar on this end of the piston rod comes in contact with 
cam-plates, so as to cause the lever I to be swung on its fulcrum to a 
central position and a little beyond. After this the weighted levers are 
caused, by their own gravity, to swing to the limit of their stroke, and 
during such latter movement they come in contact with the pins on 
toothed levers attached to the registering mechanism. 


Arcanp Gas-Lamps.-—Craig, A. M., of Southington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
No. 964; Jan. 21,1888. {[6d.] 

These improvements relate, firstly to devices for the heating and proper 
deflection of the air necessary to promote combustion; and, secondly, 
to the valve (forming part of the burner) which regulates the supply of 
gas thereto. 

In the accompanying illustration, A is a hollow burner of ordinary 
construction, connected by branch pipes to the gas supply. The latter 
is prolonged upwards through the centre of the burner ; the prolongation 
being stopped or plugged as shown. Fitting concentrically over the 
central part, and occupying a position about midway between the ex- 
terior surface of it and the interior surface of the burner, is a perforated 
cylinder B closed at the top by a deflecting plate, and open at the bottom 
to allow of the upward flow of air between the branch-pipes. This tube 
is expanded at the bottom, and has projections upon it higher up, so as 














to keep it in a central position as regards the burner. The air pasgj 

upwards through the space between the central tube and the cylinder B 
is rarified by contact with the heated metal, and finds its way through 
the perforations in the cylinder, thereby impinging upon the interior of 
the burner, and becoming more heated, in which condition it either 
combines with the gas immediately it reaches the perforated rim of the 
burner, or continuing to pass upwards it strikes against top plate, and jg 
deflected downwards towards that portion of the flame which has not 
arrived at a state of perfect combustion; thus furnishing a supply of 
heated air to the interior surface of the least luminous part of the flame, 
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Upon the outer side of the burner is fitted the ordinary perforated 
gallery C, which supports the chimney; and within this fits a conical 
cap D of non-perforated sheet metal, open at the top and bottom; the 
upper edge being turned inwards so as to deflect the air against the edge 
of the burner. In order that this air may be heated, the gallery C is 
surrounded by an inverted cowl E, open only at the top; so that air can 
never reach the flame except by passing downwards over the upper rim 
of the cowl and upwards through the bottom of the ordinary gallery and 
the interior of the cone—thus coming in contact with the several heated 
surfaces presented by the parts C, D, and E, as well as of the burner A. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

4885.—Dinsmore, J. H. R., ‘“‘ Improvements in or connected with the 
manufacture of gas from coal.’’ March 31. 

4944.—Wison, A., ‘‘ Improvements in or pertaining to combined 
arrangement of gas-engines and gas-producers.”’ April 3. 

4953.—WestpPHa., C., ‘‘An improved means for the production of 
water gas.’’ April 3. 

4959.—Lewis, J. J., “‘ Improvements in apparatus for the extraction 
of ammonia gas from ammonia liquor or tar water.’’ April 3. 

4967.—Wa.uts, H. E. A., “‘ Improved construction of bells or floats, 
and a novel arrangement of liquid basins for gas-governors.’’ April 3. 

5017.—Paron, J. M‘C.C., ‘‘ Manufacturing gas for heating and illumi- 
nating purposes from molasses and other saccharine substances.” A 
communication from W. A. van Dyk and S. Wilkinson. April 4. 

5092.—Cunuirre, W., ‘“‘ Improvements in lamps or burners for gas 
and other lighting.” April 5. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 

[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. | 

5873.—Henperson, N. M‘F.—* Obtaining oil and gas.” 

5923.—Sompart, C. M.—‘‘ Gas-engines.”’ 

5928.—Wetcu, E. J. C. and another.—“ Gas-engines.” 

5956.—WastFiELp, E. G.—** Gas-engines.” 
[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. } 

5471.—Hvtcuinson, R.—‘‘ Gas motor engines.”’ 








INCREASED STOREAGE AT THE RusHpEN Gas-Works-—We understand 
that additional storeage is about to be provided at these works by a new 
telescopic gasholder, the erection of which has been entrusted to Messrs. 
R. and J. Dempster, of Manchester, from plans and specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. J. T. Lewis, Manager of the Wellingborough Gas Company. 

ExuiitTion or Gas APPLIANCES AT Rincwoop.—Last Wednesday evening 
an exhibition of gas appliances was opened in the Lecture Hall, Ringwood. 
The place was filled with a variety of apparatus, showing the number of 
uses to which gas may be applied. The cooking-stoves were exhibited by 
Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co., of Warrington. Mr. Hay Morant, Chairman 
of the Ringwood Gas Company, opened the exhibition, and referred to the 
increasing value of gas for lighting, heating, and cooking purposes. Mr. 
G. P. Brown explained the various appliances exhibited. Mr. Morantthen 
introduced Madame Alting-Mees, late Superintendent of the Amsterdam 
School of Cookery, who gave an interesting practical lecture on cooking. 

THe ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS IN REGARD TO THE WATER SUPPLY aT 
Yravon.—At the last monthly meeting of the Yeadon Local Board, the 
Clerk read a letter from Mr. S. Jackson, of Bradford, the Umpire appointed 
in the matter of the arbitration between the Board and the Yeadon Water 
Company with respect to the water supplied to the township by the latter. 
It will be remembered that when the matter came on for hearing on the 
1st of February last (see ante, p. 247), the Solicitor to the Water Company 
objected to proceeding except as to the quantity of water supplied by the 
Company, while the Solicitor for the Board persisted in going into the 
question of quality as well. The former then left the room, and the arbi- 
tration was adjourned sine die. Mr. Jackson now states that he purposes 
— a meeting at Leeds on the 16th inst., to decide the matters referred 
to him, 

Reported New Gas Company ror Penzance.—According to a Penzance 
paper, a competing Gas Company is shortly to be started at Penzance. It 
appears that when the Secretaries’ Committee of the Town Council 
recently recommended that a contract should be entered into with the 
Gas Company for the lighting of the public lamps for a term of three 
years, on condition that the Directors would meet the increase of 25 per 
cent. in the consumption required for improved street lighting by 4 re- 
duction in price equivalent to 20 per cent., Alderman Wellington Dale, 
“for reasons which had come to his knowledge,” asked the Council to 

ostpone taking any action in the matter ; and it was accordingly referred 
| ae to the Committee. It now comes out that the “ reasons” hinted 
at are that a scheme ison foot for forming a new Company; and that in 
the course of the next few weeks it will take definite shape. The local 

aper above referred to says: “It is an open secret that the promotors 
a already been in consultation with a well-known Gas Engineer, and 
that a gentleman of capital is prepared to lend substantial financial help 
to the new undertaking.” A preliminary meeting is shortly to be held 
inaugurate the Company. 
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Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.]} 


THE TRIAL OF BRIN’S OXYGEN PROCESS. 

Sir,—1 am obliged to “‘ A Student of Chemistry,” whose letter appeared 
in the last number of the Journat, for pointing out my error in regard to 
the theoretical requirement of oxygen for the absorption of sulphuretted 
hydrogen - viz., in taking the formula H,S as standing for one volume 
of gas, whereas it really indicates two volumes. Had “Another Gas 
Engineer ” followed a similar course, instead of confusing the subject by 
the introduction of chemical calculations and combining weights, the 
matter would at once have been plain. 

May I be allowed to call attention to the fact that theoretical con- 
siderations were in no sense the main feature of my article; and that I 
merely referred to this point in passing, in order to show that, according 
to Mr. Valon’s report, a quantity of oxygen greatly in excess of that 
required by theory was needed to carry out this process in practice. My 

ment is therefore accentuated, now that it has been shown that I 
took the theoretical quantity at double the correct amount. 

April 5, 1888. A Gas ENGINEER. 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUATION OF GAS COAL. 

Sm,—While I am obliged to Mr. Leicester Greville for his reply to 
my letter in your issue of the 27th ult., I am sorry he has not given me 
the information I asked. 

It is generally understood that the manufacturing plant of the London 
Gas Companies is similar in detail as to production, &c., and conse- 
quently I thought the information might have been readily obtained by 
Mr. Greville. I imagined that the “ respective proportions” of cannel 
and common coal used for gas making would havea considerable bearing 
on the commercial value of coals used in gas manufacture. I was more 

icularly anxious to know the value of cannel mixtures, as I find that 
the percentage of cannel used by the Commercial Gas Company has 
steadily increased from 2 per cent. in 1885 to close upon 4 per cent. in 
1887 ; the illuminating power of the gas being returned by the official 
testers as 16°85 candles in 1885, against 16-4 candles in March, 1888. 

The Company I recently served as Manager were advised by their 
Consulting Engineer to abandon the use of cannel; and the following 
calculation was submitted to the Directors to show that with the “ high- 
class coal” (Pelaw Main), giving, as I stated, 16 candles, this would not 
require any cannel at all :— 








s. d, s. d. 
ltonofcommoncoal . ........i21HO0O bO 
Returns— s. d. 

lchaldronofcoke ..... .10 0 
30 gallonsofliquor ......20 
l0gallonsoftar .. . . .10d.tol 8 
— 1210 tol3 8 
Totalcostofcoalperton ..... 2 2 to 1 4 
Cannel sostingabout . ....... . 8 0 £85 0 
Returns— 
Nocoke ...... ; 
Tar and liquor, as before. . 210to 3 8 
82 2to3l 4 


a a of dispensing with cannel needs no demonstration further 
an this, 

Taking the average as 1s. 9d. for common coal and 31s. 9d. for cannel 
respectively, there would seem to be a charge of 30s. per ton for cannel, 
with an average during the last three years of only 161 cubic feet of gas 
per ton over the 9925 cubic feet yielding 16 candles, and the gas some 
04 of a candle worse than in 1885, notwithstanding the increased 
amount of cannel used. 

13, Eastbank, Stamford Hill, April 7, 1888. 


P.S.—The or lighter hydrocarbons ” in the tar are not given away by 
the Commercial Company to any extent; the analysis showing only 
1/94 per cent. 


Frep. Dar.ineron. 





CONTINUOUS-CURRENT ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEMS. 
2,—Having noticed the remarks in the “ Electric Lighting Memo- 
randa ” in the last issue of the Journat respecting the Paris-Scott system 
of electric lighting, I would just mention that there are those who think 
it would be found in practice much superior to the Gaulard and Gibbs 
system, or even to the improved form of Westinghouse of similar type, 
because its action is due to a continuous current, and therefore can be 
rendered more reliable by running accumulators with it. There is an 
apparent advantage here ; but I would also just say that there are others, 
like yourself, who have a notion that, in order to produce a secondary 
current by means of a continuous primary one, there must be a rapid 
and continuous interruption of the primary. If this is so, it must be 
brought about by special appliances, such as we have doubtless an 
example of in the specification of Dr. Stefan Doubrava’s patent (No. 9196 
of 1887), which at first sight brings to one’s mind elements of wear and 
a a — of - sign of the improvements required to 

e necessities of the secondary gener: system. 
April 4, 1888, e secondary generator syste W. Many. 





THE USE OF PETROLEUM AS AN ENRICHER IN 
GAS MAKING. 


. 5m,—Recently three patents have been taken out with the object of 
introducing petroleum into the retorts, with the intention of enriching 
the gas made, and producing a higher illuminating power. As I am 
very much interested in this matter, I should feel greatly obliged if 
Some of your readers would kindly give the benefit of their experience 
&s to whether the gas enriched, as claimed, is of a permanent character. 
One authority before whom I have brought the matter unhesitatingly 
Says that it is; whereas another, of equal standing, condemns the ad- 
mixture, and states that it will do harm rather than good. Numbers of 
others hesitate to commit themselves to an opinion of what the result is ; 








but what I should like to know, in common with many of your sub- 
scribers, is: What is the actual result ? 

I know of one place where petroleum has been used for some six 
months, and an extra candle power is claimed—in fact, it is admitted 
by a gas expert; but in his report before me he says: ‘‘ The gas was 
enriched through the introduction of petroleum into the retort, and the 
test was made within the works; but what the result was at the end of 
the main, some 2 miles long, I cannot say.” 

The wording of a recent patent is for “‘ vapourizing petroleum mixed 
with gas ;’’ and two other patents are for the “‘ manufacture of gas from 
oil and coal, and forcing petroleum into the retorts, so that every portion 
of vapourized oil shall be acted upon in the hottest part, and so secure 
permanency of the gas.” The question therefore is : Is it permanent ? 
If this can be clearly proved, then in the one case to which I have re- 
ferred a small quantity of petroleum does give an equal result to adding 
cannel; but the cost is only 30 per cent. of the value of the cannel 
required, 

I trust this very interesting matter (which I consider would form a 
very good subject for a paper at the forthcoming meeting of The Gas 
Institute) may lead to a discussion in your columns. 8.8 

April 7, 1888. pont 








Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuurspay, APRIL 5. 

The Examiners reported that, in the case of the Falkirk and District 
Water Bill (Lords) and the Perth Water and Gas Bill (Lords), no Stand- 
— So not previously inquired into were applicable. 

he Hinckley Local Board Water Bill (Lords) was read a second time, 
and committed. 

The Folkestone Water Bill and the Kent Water Bill were read the third 
time, and passed. 

The Metropolis Local Government Bill was withdrawn. 


Frinay, Apri 6, 
The Barnstaple Water Bill and the Draycott Gas Bill were read the 
third time, and passed. 


Petitions against the following Bills were presented last week :— 
Falkirk and District Water Bill (Lords), from the Carron Company. 
Hinckley Local Board Water Bill (Lords), from the Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

Rural Sanitary Authority. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
(Before the Marquis of Riron, Chairman; Earl Wauprcrave, Earl 
Romney, Lord De Ros, and Lord Hyuton.) 
SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE WATER BILL. 

This Bill, promoted by the South Staffordshire Water Company, came 
before a Select Committee, constituted as above, on the 16th ult. 

Mr. Broper, Q.C., Mr. Pemproke StepHens, Q.C., and Mr. FrrzGeraLp ap- 
peared for the promoters. The Bill was opposed by the South Stafford. 
shire Canal Company, represented by Mr. Moon ; the Corporation of West 
Bromwich, by Mr. Lepcarp ; the Corporation of Walsall, by Mr. BaLrour 
Browne, Q.C.; the Corporation of Wednesbury, by Mr. W. J. DisturNaL ; 
the Local Authorities of Oldbury and Smethwick, by Mr. Jeune; and the 
Local Board of Rowley Regis, by Mr. F. Cuirrorp. 

The Company’s case was as follows :—They serve at present a district 32 
miles long from north to south, in some parts sparsely populated ; and so 
ample is the quantity that even in the drought of last year it was not dimi- 
nished. The Company supply nearly 65,000 houses out of 119,000 within 
their limits. They levy, in Dudley, Tipton, Sedgley, and Burton-on-Trent, 
higher rates than in the rest of the district; but to these they are 
entitled. Since the decision of the House of Lords in the Dobbs case, the 
Company’s rates have been based on rateable value, which gives 40 different 
standards in the 40 parishes comprised in the Company’s supply; so that 
it is impossible for the Company, the landlord, or the tenant to tell with 
certainty what the amount of the rate will be. In order to conform the 
rents in Dudley, Tipton, Sedgley, and Burton-on-Trent to those of the 
rest of the districts, and to equalize the rates in the other parishes, the 
Company propose a scale of rating based on the actual rental. In about 85 
per cent. of the houses supplied by the Company, the landlord pays all 
the rates, and does all the repairs; and on the proposed scale the annual 
value for the paves of water-rate will be taken at two-thirds of the 
actual rental of the house—that is to say, a house at £9 a year rental will 
be rated for the purpose of water-rate at £6. Where the tenant pays the 
rates, and the landlord does the repairs, the deduction will be one-sixth 
only—that is to say, a house of £9 a year rental, the tenant paying the 
rates, will, for the purpose of the water-rate, be taken to be of the annual 
value of £7 10s.,with a minimum charge in all cases of 2d. per week ; 
this being the rate to which public authorities are authorized to 
contract under the Public Health Act of 1875. The objections to the 
Bill are directed mainly to the proposed assessment of annual value. 
Another objection is that the amount of interest on loan capital should be 
limited, and that a limitation to 6 per cent. should be imposed upon divi- 
dends. A maximum charge for water for public requirements, and for 
manufacturing purposes, is also demanded. But this is met by the Com- 
pany with the contention that usually such charges are fixed by agreement, 
under the various Private Water Acts; and that Preference ought not to 
be given to pe gene supply, because a full domestic service, being a 
necessity of health, should in the common interest be first provided for 
and permanently secured. Some of the petitions ask that the Local 
Authorities should have power to acquire by purchase their share of the 
water supply. Other objections are that existing rights under former 
Acts will be interfered with by the proposed Act ; that a bath supply ought 
to be included in the minimum charge, &c.; that the Company should be 
compelled to lay mains in new streets,even though unbuilt upon; and 
many other matters. 

Mr. Brmper, in opening the case for the promoters, explained the object 
of the Bill, which was, he said, to consolidate the various Acts under 
which the Company’s operations were conducted, and to make a fair 
arrangement between the different districts supplied as to the price to be 
charged for water. Before the incorporation of the present Company, 
there was already a Company incorporated by a much older Act, whose 
undertaking the existing Company acquired. There was great diversity 
in the schedule of rates levied for water in the district ; some of the towns 
being charged at the rates authorized by the old Act, while others bad to 
pay the rates sanctioned by the present Company’s Act, There were 
many different modes of assessment; and the consequence had been that 
it was almost impossible for anyone to know beforehand the rate that 
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would be charged. With regard to the petitions against the Bill, he 
thought it would be convenient that he should first deal with that of the 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal Company. He would at once sa 
the Bill was in theirinterest rather than against them ; for it did not touc 
their watershed, and there was nothing in the measure which prejudiced 
them. He, therefore, contended that they had no right to be heard. 
Coming to the other petitioners, he would submit that they had only a 
right to be heard upon certain subjects, and not upon the matters which 
= wanted to introduce into the discussion. 

he learned Counsel for the respective petitioners having addressed the 
Committee, the matter was adjourned until the following Monday. 

On the reassembling of the Committee on the 19th, 

The Cnarrman gave the decision of the Committee on the points of 
locus standi raised at the — sitting. He said they had come to 
the conclusion that the Bill before them, which repealed all existing Acts 
and re-enacted fresh powers, ought to be treated asa fresh Bill; there- 
fore the parties 5 osing it would be entitled tothe rights of opposition 
which they would have had had this been a new measure. At the same 
time the Committee did not wish to deprive the Company of any rights 
or powers possessed by them in their existing Acts, except upon some 
clear ground of public necessity. 

Mr. BippeR, on behalf of the promoters, held that this would not affect 
the question of the locus standi of the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
Canal Company, which was not touched by the decision. They were not 
in the _— of a municipal authority, buta public rem oom A ; and even 
if the Bill were a new one, they would have no right to be heard. The 
Canal Company said they would be deprived of water by the draining of 
the streams from which they drew their supply. This was simply an 
allegation that the petitioners would abstract water which now flowed 
into the canal. By a long series of judgments of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it had been decided over and over again that there was no property 
in underground water. 

Mr. Moon, on behalf of the Canal Company contended that they had 
parliamentary rights over the waters of the Sarn Brook as well as the 
springs in the bed of the canal, and that their supplies would be affected 
by the proposals of the Water Company. 

The Committee decided that the Canal Company had no locus standi 
against the Bill. 

Mr. F. James, Chairman of the Company, was the first witness. After 
giving details of the capital of the Company, he sadd that in the first seven 
years of their existence they did not pay any dividend. They then began 
to pay from 1 up to 6 per cent., which they paid for three years, when it 
fell to 43, 34, and 3t percent. The average dividend paid since the for- 
mation of the Company was 3 per cent. The supplies of water were 
full and adequate; and there was a constant service throughout the dis- 
trict. During the drought of last summer the supply was plentiful. There 
was no intention to gain by the proposed change, as it only meant levelling 
up and levelling down. Witness, in-answer to questions put by Counsel 
representing the various towns supplied, said the Company reduced their 
charges after the decision in the Dobbs case. He did not think the lower- 
ing of rates had increased the number of houses taking the Company’s 
supply ; but the number had increased greatly from other causes, such as 
increase of population, the closing of impure wells, and such matters. The 
Company were not willing to supply water for other than domestic pur- 
poses at the rate laid down by the Bill. They would be disposed to make 
a difference in favour of sanitary authorities as opposed to manufac- 
turers. The Act of Parliament did not allow the Company to pay more 
than 6 per cent. dividend without reducing their rates for water in certain 
towns. He maintained that the supply of water to Rowley was as good 
and pure as to any other town in the kingdom, and was adequate to all re- 
quirements, 

Mr. A. W. Mason (of the firm of Messrs. Hedley, Mason, and Hedley’ 
surveyors and valuers, of Birmingham) gave evidence as to the rating and 
valuation of property in the district affected by the Bill. After careful 
consideration of the Company’s proposals, he had come to the conclusion 
that the scale of deduction was a fair one. The general principle in such 
matters was to deduct one-sixth of the valuation when the landlord did 
the repairs and the tenant paid the rates and taxes. 

In cross-examination, witness said the deduction in this district differed 
from 15 to 33 per cent. The deduction was often settled in a district with- 
out hearing any evidence at all. Rent was, in his opinion, a better method 
of assessment than the valuation of an Assessment Committee. The 
tendency in the Company’s district was for rates to go up and rents to 
come down, as there was dulness in trade, and a consequent difficulty in 
letting good houses. 

Mr. G. F'. Mathews, surveyor and valuer, of Birmingham, said he was 
well acquainted with the district supplied by the Company, and knew that 
the present valuation was most unequal. The deductions for repairs were 
in some of the parishes as low as 16 per cent., while in others they were as 
high as 25 per cent. Valuations made in the same parishes were different 
at various times, as property was affected by the fluctuations of trade, 
which lowered the value of house property. For this reason a parochial 
valuation was an unfair basis to act upon for the purposes of the Bill. He 
agreed with the evidence already given as to the general effect of the Bill 
in the district. It was intelligible to the consumer, and was a fair and 
equal assessment for each parish. 

Mr. E. Warmington, Solicitor and Town Clerk of Dudley, gave evidence 
that a unanimous vote in favour of the Bill had been passed by the Council 
of that town. There had been no complaints of the quality of the water 
supplied by the Company since some five years ago, when a couple of 
samples were submitted to analysts, and were returned with a report that 
they were excellent. He thought the proposed changes were fair to all the 
water consumers. 

Mr. A. J. Wardell, Rating Clerk to the Company, gave evidence as to 
their practice in fixing the rates. 

This closed the case for the Pooiee. 

Mr. Lepcarp then addressed the Committee for West Bromwich, being 
followed by Mr. Jeune for Oldbury and Smethwick. 

Mr. J. . Cooper, Town Clerk of Walsall, gave evidence to the effect 
that the proposed Bill would increase the charge nearly 50 per cent. for 
water in 2319 small houses in Walsall. The total increase in Walsall 
amounted to close upon £1000. 

Alderman Russell, of Walsall, said he was an owner of house property, 
and estimated the increase in the water-rate proposed by the Bill to be 
upwards of 10 per cent.on his property. He aientned, in cross-examina- 
tion, that he had increased the rent on some of his property which he 
had improved, without informing the Water Company; but he had im- 
proved the property very much. He thought the Company had lowered 
the rates since the decision in the Dobbs case. They were, however, charg- 
ing a rate of 12s.6d. when they might legally have charged 18s. 6d. 

Mr. B. Gilbert, Assistant Overseer of the borough and foreign of 
Walsall, said the present valuation was prepared in 1877, when rents were 
considerably higher than now, as the value of property had since had a 
tendency to come down. Ona house let at £6 10s. a year, the deductions 
for maintenance, rates, &c., reduced the rateable value to £3 18s. 








Mr. J. Chitley, a house agent, of Walsall, said he was interested in 909 
houses in Walsall and the neighbourhood. He had considered the amount 
of deduction allowed by the Assessment Committee; and he agreed with 
what was stated by the last witness. He mentioned properties on which 
the deduction was quite 50 per cent. 

Mr. H. J. Marten, M. Inst. C.E., who was joint Engineer in obtain. 
ing the first Act of Parliament for the Company in 1853, said their 
operations up to the present time had not been costly, working out at 
£2 10s. 9d. per head of the population supplied, which was rather moderate, 
If worked out on the actual number of people in the district, it only 
amounted to £1 12s. 9d. per head. In his own experience he knew towns 
where this was exceeded three or fourtimes. There was nothing in the 
district exceptional or calling for this high rate. In Wolverhampton, 
which was rather a superior district from an engineer’s point of view, 
the actual amount per house was only 18s., as against £1 1s. 8d. in this 
case. The cost of maintenance in Wolverhampton was 5s. 9d. per head; 
while in this district, which was a mining one, the cost was only 3s, 24, 
per head. If there was a difference in the cost of the water supply, it 
ought to be in favour of Walsall, as it was nearest to the source of sup- 
ply and less length of main was required. If a preferential rate was intro- 
duced, it ought to be against Dudley, which lay farthest off, and had no 
sources of supply of its own. : 

Mr. T. Perry, C.E., of Leeds, agreed with the previous witness as to the 
ease with which Walsall could be supplied, making a difference in its 
favour in the rates. 

Mr. Batrour Browne, Mr. Cuirrorp, and Mr. Disturnat then addressed 
the Committee for Walsall, Rowley, and Wednesbury. 

Mr. Bwver replied on behalf of the Company, and reviewed the whole 
of the evidence. 

The Committee having deliberated in private, 

The CHarrMAN said they were not prepared to accept the method of 
assessment proposed in the Bill; but would leave the Company as at 
present with regard to the mode of arriving at the net annual value. The 
Committee required the adoption of certain clauses contained in the report 
of the Local Government Board to the Committee ; and considering that 

the Company had so long supplied Walsall with water, they would not 
interfere with the existing arrangement. 

On the following day the clauses of the Bill were considered and settled, 
and the Bill ordered to be reported; the Counsel representing the various 
petitioners (with the exception of Sutton Coldfield) reserving their right 
to oppose in the Lower House. 





Tue NortHern Coat Trape.—There was a decided increase in the 
demand for steam coal in the north during the past week ; and the near 
approach to the period of shipments to the Baltic is decidedly stimulating 
the export coal trades in all branches. Best steam coal has advanced in 
price—ranging from about 7s. 3d. to 7s. 6d.; while for contracts over the 
season, a higher figure is asked. A large quantity of gas coal is also sent 
to the northern ports; and it is expected that there will shortly be the 
commencement of heavy exports, which will in some degree make up for 
the falling off in the local demand. The price of best gas coal is just now 
very low; and though some big contracts are in the market—including 
one for Dublin for about 100,000 tons yearly—the tendency is towards even 
lower prices. Household coal is dull, and tending downward in price; 
the consumption naturally falling off now. In other branches of the coal 
trade there is a fair amount of activity ; and the coke trade is generally 
steady—the demand from Spain being larger than has been the case for a 
considerable period. 

THe APPEALS AGAINST THE RATING OF THE SHEFFIELD WaTER-Wonrks. 
—At the Sheffield Quarter Sessions, which opened last Thursday, the 
Clerk of the Peace (Mr. J. Binney) called attention to the several appeals 
entered by the Sheffield Water Company against certain poor-rates made 
between April, 1885, and October, 1887, The appellants in these cases are 
now the Corporation of Sheffield, and the respondents the Guardians of 
the Sheffield Union. It will be remembered that these appeals have been 
many times respited pending the decision of the Queen’s Bench Division 
upon a case stated by the Recorder (Mr. F, Lockwood, Q.C., M.P.), for the 
opinion of the Court, in the appeal which occupied him five days at the 
December Sessions in 1886, and reported in the Journat at the time. Mr. 
Ellis, for the appellants, explained that the change of title had been 
rendered necessary by the transfer of the undertaking to the Corporation, 
and applied that the cases should be again respited to the next sessions. 
Mr. Hunter, who appeared for the respondents, consented to this course; 
and the cases accordingly stand over. 

Tue Havirax Corporation Water Bitu.—At the last meeting of the 
Halifax Town Council, the Mayor (Alderman Booth) referred to the posi- 
tion of the Corporation in regard to the supply of water to the Local 
Boards of Hebden Bridge, Brighouse, and Elland. He said that in 1876 
Parliament was asked to raise the price of water to Local Boards from 
6d. to 8d. per 1000 gallons. A Parliamentary Committee were very Ul- 
willing to allow an agreement to be run back upon,and they insisted upon 
inserting a clause containing an agreement to allow these Boards to have 
water at cost price. The question naturally arose: How should they 
arrive at the cost price? They tried to devise a clause by which a0 
average of the water consumed should be taken every five years. But 
there was a difficulty there; and after looking at the question very care- 
fully from all sides, they came to the conclusion to get rid of the clause 
altogether. Although the terms they had had to consent to might seem 
hard, they had chosen the less of two evils. They had now very little 
opposition to meet with regard to the Bill. The Council had agreed to 
sell water to the Local Boards at a fixed price. 


AvuckLanp (New ZEALAND) Gas Company.—According to the report 

resented to the shareholders of this Company at their annual meeting 10 

ebruary last, the net revenue for the past year amounted to £18,723, 
which added to the balance of £12,627 brought forward, made a total of 
£31,350 to the credit of the profit and loss account. Deducting from this 
sum the dividends declared in the previous February and July, amounting 
to £18,761, there was a balance of £12,589 available for division. This the 
Directors proposed to dispose of as follows:—Dividend of 8s. 6d. per 
share on 15,500 paid up shares, £6588; dividend of 4s. 3d. per share on 
13,743 partly paid (£2 10s.) shares, £2920—together, £9508. . This would 
leave a balance of £3081 to be carried forward. At the annual meeting 
held in 1887, the Directors expressed their opinion that it was not to 
expected that the business of the past year would be much in excess of 
that of the year 1886; but they expressed satisfaction that, notwithstand- 
ing the general depression, the business of the Company at that time was 
not decreasing. However, the continued depression has, they consider, 
had the effect of placing the Company in a position which it has not 
occupied since 1868. In that year there was a falling off in the business 
to the extent of 174 per cent.; but since then till 1887 there has been 42 
annual increase. In the latter year there was a falling off of 4 per cent. 
The Directors hope, but hardly expect, that the current year will show 
much improvement, The report was adopted. 
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Miscellaneous Hebos. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last 
Friday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. T. Wraxe Rarcuirr in 

e chair. 
oon CuarrmAN: Gentlemen, before beginning the ordinary business of 
the meeting, I regret to say that our worthy Chairman, Mr. Bradshaw, 
isunwell, and unable to be present. I am sure you will be sorry that he is 
not here, because he always conducts the business of the meetings in such 
avery genial manner; andI am certain that you will join the Directors 
in sympathizing with him, and wishing that he may speedily recover. 
Misfortunes never come alone; and it so happens that the Deputy- 
Chairman (Mr. Griffith Thomas) is also unable to be present, having had 
a fall downstairs some two or three weeks ago. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. D. Ellis) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the 
half year ending Dec. 31 last—which were given in the Journat last 
week, p. 605—were taken as read. 

The CuatrMaNn: I have now to move—“ That the report and accounts 
be received and adopted, and enteredon the minutes.” As you all have 
an opportunity of judging from the accounts, the revenue account shows 
a balance of £46,232, against £39,955 in the corresponding half of the 
previous year; being an increase of £6276. You will, I think, all con- 
sider this to be very satisfactory ; remembering that affairs have not been 
very bright. The sale of gas during the half year under review has 
yielded £112,802, against £109,641; being an increase of £3161. The 
quantity of gas sold has been 883,888,000 cubic feet, compared with 
858,128,000 cubic feet ; showing an additional consumption of 253 million 
cubic feet. The increase in the meter-rental was £32; and in the stove- 
rental, £72. With regard to the residuals, our coke has realized £20,296, 
against £22,814; or a loss of £2518, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1886. With respect to breeze, the amount realized was £385, 
against £220—an increase of £165. ‘Tar yielded us £4860, against £3994; 
showing an increase of £886, Liquor and sulphate gave us £9394, as com- 
pared with £7936; being a rise of £1458. The shareholders will see from 
these figures that there has been a great improvement in tar and 
liquor, which is very gratifying; but the residuals altogether produced 
a trifle less than in the corresponding period of the previous year. The 
totai revenue for the six months was £150,725, as against £147,613; showing 
an increase of £3112. It will be noticed, on the other side of the account, 
that our coal cost us £56,737, as compared with £57,807; being a decrease, 
ora saving, of £1070—though the quantity carbonized was 850 tons more; 
having been 93,686 tons, against 92,836 tons in the December half of 1886. 
The price of coal during the half year was 12s. 13d. a ton, against 12s. 54d. 
The salaries connected with the manufacture of gas exhibit a decrease of 
£523; the purification charges were £523 less; and the repairs show a 
decrease of £848. The other salaries are practically the same. The 
repairs and renewals of meters and stoves together amounted to £1640, 
against £1759—a decrease of £119. Rents, rates, and taxes are practically 
the same. The outcome is that there isa decrease on the debit side of 
the account of £3164, and an increase on the credit side of £3112; show- 
ing a total increase of £6276. Considering all things, I think that this is 
very satisfactory ; and I congratulate the shareholders on so good a result 
for the half year. There have been some extensions and improvements 
of the plant. At Stepney no extensions have been carried out; but a 
large engine and exhauster equal to 210,000 cubic feet per hour was re- 
moved to Poplar, and replaced by an intermediate size exhauster for 
100,000 cubic feet, and engine for 150,000 cubic feet. At Poplar a large 
engine and exhauster for 200,000 cubic feet per hour was fixed. Wells for 
water were deepened ; and a large storeage tank was erected in connection 
therewith. The drains, which had formerly discharged into the river, were 
transferred to the sewer in the main street. The whole cost, including the 
replacing of the exhauster taken from Stepney to Poplar, was about £800, 
which has been charged to the capital account. At Wapping the coal- 
trams were extended through the retort-houses; and ten were fixed 
in connection therewith, to admit of the coal being carried direct from the 
ship to the retort-house. The warehouse connected with the mill was 
converted into a coal-store, and screen walls were built between the new 
purifiers and the coke ground ; the expenditure having been £654, which 
was carried to capital. During the half year there have been new mains 
laid of various sizes, amounting to 1211 yards; and mains to the extent of 
1129 yards have been enlarged. The total length of those two sets of 
mains is 1 mile 580 yards; and the cost was £1183, of which £1046 has 
been charged to capital. With regard to services there have been 305 
additional private supplies laid on. That is, of course, interesting. There 
were also 236 new meters placed in the district; the total expenditure 
being to 1886, of which £1486 was charged to capital. Then I come to 
the interesting item of !gas heating and cooking stoves. At Midsummer 
the number of these stoves was 1602; and they have since increased to 
1841. We consider this a very important feature. The total outlay in 
Tespect to these stoves was £1016, of which £829 was charged to capital. 
I think if you take the accounts as a whole there is every reason for 
the shareholders to be congratulated upon the result. I do not know that 
there is anything more for me to add; and I now propose the motion 
— have read. 

r. Ropert Jones seconded the re i yhi 7 i- 
monsiy adopted t solution, which was at once unani 
on CuairMaNn next moved—“ That pursuant to the recommendation of 
De dened of Directors a dividend be declared for the half year ended 

ec. 31, 1887, at the several rates of 134 per cent. per annum on the old 
ss, and 103 per cent. per annum on the new stock, less income-tax, and 
that warrants for the same be forwarded to the proprietors.” 
deni’ Farnan seconded the resolution, which was also carried unani- 
— the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. Govutp, the retiring 

rectors (Messrs. R. Bradshaw, G. Thomas, and H. L. Hammack) were re- 
elected to their seats at the Board. 

ay Hammack briefly returned thanks for himself and his colleagues. 

a n the motion of Mr. Bearp, seconded by Mr. GouLp, the retiringAuditor 

t. C. T. Blackman) was re-elected. 

a. % J. Pounp proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors 
wld ~ manner in which they had conducted the affairs of the 

-. — seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

i wom wey On behalf of the Directors, I beg to return you our 
to os thanks for the very kind manner in which you have been pleased 
re vd with the proposal of Mr. Pound. It is a source of anxiety to the 
toes = carry on this business in a satisfactory manner; but we have 
oat 7 hat to meet everything as it arises, and we are at all times ready 
duty to ng to do all we can for the benefit of the Company. It is nowm 
other Topose a vote of thanks to the Engineer, Secretary, Accountant, an 
olicers. Without these gentlemen we should not be meeting here 





under such favourable circumstances. The Engineer is a very important 
motor in our business; and you all know the many years that Mr. Jones 
has served you, and the deep interest which he takes in the business of the 
Company. You also know how admirably the Secretary and Accountant 
do their work ; and the result of all their labours is that you receive very 
good dividends. 

Mr. Greorce Livesey: Perhaps I am better acquainted than any one in 
this room with the onerous nature of the duties performed by the Engi- 
neer, Secretary, and the other officers of the Company. I therefore very 
cordially join with the Board in this resolution ; and I have great pleasure 
in seconding it. Speaking of my friend, Mr. Harry Jones, whom I have 
known for a great many years, I am sure he has the welfare of the Com- 
mercial Company thoroughly at heart; and I am quite certain that the 
Company would not be in its present excellent position but for his 
exertions. I therefore feel that it would be simply an act of justice to 
give him our thanks. The same may,I think, be said of the Secretary. 
While speaking of the Manager, I may say that I was impressed the other 
day by seeing in the City Press a remark made by the Lord Mayor. He 
was dining with the Coal, Corn, and Finance Committee; and he said 
then: “ Conversing with the manager of one of the most important gas 
companies, that gentleman had told him that the companies were not 
anxious for the abolition of the coal tax.” There are only two or three 
“ most important” companies in London. I am quite sure it was not the 
Manager of this Company who told the Lord Mayor that the Companies were 
notanxious for the abolition of the coal dues; and [am equally sure it was not 
the Manager of the South Metropolitan Company. Therefore it brings us to 
this, that it was the gentleman who was dining with the Lord Mayor and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works a fortnight ago. Further on, the Lord 
Mayor said: “The truth was that the abolition of the tax would really be 
robbing the public for the benefit of the shareholders of the gas com- 
panies.” Now to that, I think, we ought to give the most unqualified 
contradiction. The statement that if the tax were abolished the share- 
holders of gas companies would get the whole benefit is absolutely 
incorrect—the consumers of gas and coke would get the benefit of it; 
andI am sure that my friend Mr. Jonés will agree with this. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Enorneer (Mr. H. E. Jones, M. Inst. C.E.): I have to thank you 
very heartily for your kind expressions, I have done it so often, owing to 
your good nature and kindness, that I am really at a loss for anything 
fresh to say. I think I mustcontent myself therefore by merely observing 
one feature that has arisen on the accounts—that is, the growth of our 
gas-stove business.. It is quite a new thing in the history of gas, for its 
age, as some people say, to be developing a new kind of feature. But it is 
most encouraging to me, while watching the development of these things, 
to see how widely gas is becoming used as fuel. Its peculiar character for 
heating purposes and as a fuel is that it is adapted so readily to many of 
the arts and small manufactures that are carried on in a district such as 
ours; so that really our extension in this branch of business is quite 
gratifying. I can see evidences of great benefit arising from it in future. 
This is most important to us just now, because in the light of any compe- 
tition, I think it will be seen that there is attached to gas a special 
advantage; and its development in this way is a matter of satisfaction. 
As to what Mr. Livesey has said about the coal dues, it is very easy to 
throw cabbage-stalks at anyone or anything. The fact is, when we come 
to realize how the taking off of this tax will reduce the value of our residuals, 
you will see that the net gain to us will be extremely small. Those re- 
siduals have hitherto furnished you with your dividend ; and even now at 
their present depreciated prices, they give you four-fifths or seven-eighths 
of your dividend. You see, therefore, how important it is; and the fact is 
our net gain would be exceedingly small by the abolition of the dues, as 
we should be liable to be rated by the authorities for all the improvements 
they carry out. The net gain would be the fraction of a penny; and that 
is not enough to entitle us to any particular increase in the dividend. One 
advantage, however, of the abolition of the coal dues would be that a small 
tax, or rather small restriction would be removed from our business. The 
nese we can make gas, the more will be wanted; and we may obtain 
benefit in that way. It is simply wild talk to speak of the removal of the 
tax putting thousands of pounds into the pockets of the gas companies. 
To begin with, there must be a reduction of price first; and I say that it 
is not likely there will be anything left to put in our pockets. 

The Secretary having also acknowledged the resolution, 

On the motion of Mr. Ennis, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman. 

The Cuamman acknowledged the vote; remarking that he was sorry he 
had had to preside, because he regretted the cause. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held on Satur- 
day, the 3lst ult.—Mr. E. Forrrett in the chair. 

The Secretary and ManaGer (Mr. W. F. Cotton, J.P.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, the Directors’ report, with the accounts for 
the six months ending Dec. 31 last, an abstract of which appeared in the 
JouRNAL last week, was presented. 

The Carman said it was unnecessary to weary the shareholders ke 
going over the figures contained in the report and accounts. He had, 
however, to state that, comparing the income of last year with that of 
others, they had not received so much money for gas and residual pro- 
ducts as before. Both showed a deficiency ; but nevertheless, the Directors 
were satisfied at being able to recommend the usual dividends. This had, 
no doubt, been accomplished by the energy and attention of their officers, 
which had resulted in an additional yield of gas from each ton of coal car- 
bonized. There had also been a marked improvement in respect to the 
unaccounted-for gas. That was likewise attributable to the care aud 
attention of their officers, and also to the wise course which they had 
followed for several half years back, in not being too cautious in mee | 
money on the maintenance of mains and services. They had expende 
that money in previous half years, and had now the result of it; and he 
was happy to say that the amount of unaccounted-for gas bore 
favourable comparison with the same item in any other gas com- 
pany in the United Kingdom. Of course, they all knew that the larger 
the quantity of gas that was passed through the mains, the less was the 
percentage of unaccounted-forgas. At the last meeting of The Gaslight 
and Coke Company, the Governor stated that on one day in November, 
they sent out no less than 103 million cubic feet of gas. That was only 
one-fifth part of their half-year’s delivery. Therefore, when they were 
not distributing the same quantities of gas to the public, the amount of 
unaccounted-for gas must be larger than it would otherwise be. How- 
ever, the Directors were satisfied that they could hardly look for a greater 
reduction in this item, unless the consumption increased. The item of 
residuals also was not a favourable one. Depression in trade had existed 
not alone in Ireland, but throughout the United Kingdom ; and they were 
not different from other gas companies in not having been able to obtain 
what they could call a fair mercantile return for their Ts 
They had endeavoured in every way to push the sale. With regard to 
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ammoniacal liquor and tar, should any improvement take place in trade, 
necessitating their further use, the Company would get the benefit of it 
in an increased price. Coke had also been a sluggard article; and they 
had had to use a great deal of watchfulness in order to force the sale of 
this commodity. However, they were not increasing their stock at the 

resent time. All their stations were in good order, and ably attended to. 

‘wo of them—viz., those of Dunleary and Mountown—had been held 
on terminable leases. They were made gas lands by the Company’s Act 
of 1883; and power had been taken to buy them by compulsion, and 
that object had been carried out with respect to both. The amount 
of Mr. Posnett’s award of compensation was £2000. It was traversed by 
Lord Longford and Lord De Vesci, and the matter went before a jury. 
He was happy to say that a verdict was returned for the amount that the 
Company had lodged; so that the traversers were defeated, save as to £40, 
arising out of a technical matter in connection with the Dunleary station. 
The Company were accordingly now the owners of these two stations in 
perpetuity. Of course, the money so paid had been charged to capital 
account, as being for an extension of their works. He would next call 
attention to the notification in the report that they were about to make 
a reduction of 2d. ~ 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas. The Directors 
had well considered this subject. They were anxious to give every pos- 
sible inducement for the use of gas, both for lighting —— and for the 
driving of gas-engines; and with this view, they thought it better at 
once to offer such a reduction as would make a difference to consumers, 
and induce them to use more gas. It would likewise have the effect of 
leading the occupiers of artizans’ dwellings and other residences simi- 
larly circumstanced, who never used gas before, to take it into their houses. 
The Directors had come to the conclusion that where proper cases were 
made out by the owners or others who had charge of these dwellings, and 
where it was shown that the occupiers were not very “ flush of cash,” they 
would aid the parties by putting in the fittings; proper control being re- 
tained over them, so as to secure that they would remain their property, 
and not be touched. Their object being to try to induce everyone to use 
gas in place of candles, they believed that these arrangements would tend 
to that result ; and he was sure that they met with the full approbation of 
the meeting. Possibly they might at first be dissappointed ; es this reduc- 
tion of 2d. might not all at once fulfil the objects they had in view. Per- 
haps, for a half year or so it might not bring in the usual rental; but the 
Directors were confident that if it did not do so in the first half year, it 
would in the second. But he could assure roar ait that, though it 
was a ‘“‘ Consumers’ Company,” their interests also would be looked to ; and 
if it should be necessary to supplement future dividends, there was a fund 
from which to take it. He thought it right to say this, lest any share- 
holder should say : ‘‘ Why should you imperil our dividend by reducing 
the price of gas? He concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr. J. R. WicHam seconded the motion. 

Mr. SPILLANE, in the course of adong speech, said he thought the Chair- 
man would have alluded to a question which formed the subject of 
animated debates at the last two half-yearly meetings—viz., the conditions 
on which the Directors for some time _— had been purchasing coal. He 
had not the slightest doubt in his mind that if the coal were purchased on 
the same conditions on which coal was bought for some other Irish com- 
panies, the Board would need to have no apprehensions whatever about 
reducing the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet; because even 
then, their price would be considerably higher than that of a com- 
pany not very far from them, who were not doing within 50 per 
cent. of their business. He hoped to show, by a few figures, that some 
of the remarks which he thought fit to make on former occasions 
were well founded; and that in point of fact at the present moment, 
— all things into consideration, they were paying the highest 
price for coal known in Great Britain. When he asked them to allow him 
to compare their Company with the Belfast Gas-Works, they could not 
say that he was drawing an unfavourable comparison; for they all knew 
how Belfast was circumstanced as regarded the coal-fields, from which the 
largest quantity of its supply was drawn, and they also knew how Dublin 
was placed. When the shareholders learned that at that moment the price 
of gas in Belfast to the very smallest consumer was only 2s. 9d., and to the 
large ones only 2s, 24d., they must come to the conclusion that at any rate 
business was better done in Belfast than in Dublin. In their own case, the 
consumption of coal was 120,000 tons, while at the Belfast works, it was 
only 80,000 tons; and the coal at the latter place was not at the present 
moment, taking it all round, costing within 2s. 9d. a ton of what it was 
costing them. This was a very serious matter for the shareholders. So 
long as any other company bought coal on more favourable terms than 
they did, it was no wonder that they should be able to undersell them. 
There was a tacit understanding on the last occasion that the method 
that had been adopted in the past would not be continued in the future. 
He asserted that the coal contracts now running had been very disastrous 
both to the gas consumers of Dublin and to the proprietors. The 
average price of their coal for last year (15s. 94d.) was enormous, consider- 
ing the quantity they used, and the facilities they had for getting it; and 
when they found another concern so near them, which was not doing 
within 50 per cent. of their business, getting it all round at about 13s., 
there must be something wrong somewhere. The contract no doubt was 
a disastrous one, though a very high legal functionary said it was a very 
goodone. The fact that it was not a good contract was demonstrated by 
this—that twice since it was entered into, the contractors felt themselves 
coerced by a sense of justice to make the Company very liberal allow- 
ances. Now if a contract had been made on good terms for them, surely 
the contractor would not have felt himself called upon to reduce the price, 
as he (Mr. Spillane) had been told he had done voluntarily on two occa- 
sions; and he thought sufficient had now transpired to show that the 
method adopted in the past was not the best, and that if they were to get 
coal at its fair value, their contract should be put upon the market, and 
thrown open to everyone who chose to tender for it. So long as that 
system was not pursued, they would not getcoalatits value. Itwas owing 
to this—and not to some minor matters which had been introduced, that it 
was with great straits the dividend was paid, and that on some occasions 
recently the dividends wereunable to be — without drawing on the reserve 
With reference to the residuals, no doubt in Dublin they shared the lot of. 
all gas undertakings in the kingdom. But in Belfast they realized 67 per 
cent. of the price of the coal out of their residuals; while in Dublin they 
only obtained 40 per cent. That was not owing to depression of trade; 
but to the fact that they bought their coals at such an enormous price. 
In Cork they had not one-third of the business that they had in Dublin, 
and the Company got 77 per cent. of the price of their coals out of the 
residuals. Their business, according to the Directors’ own figures, was 
not increasing ; and the amount they were drawing from capital for 
works was very large. He could well understand a company that was in- 
creasing, taking from capital to expend on works ; but he could not under- 
stand a company whose business at best was at a standstill, drawing upon 
their capital. Three years ago they had £54,000 capital unexpended ; 
and now they had only £11,000. He knew £24,000 was spent on paying 
the balance due on the gasholder. This work was undertaken when there 





were greater prospects before the Company; but the £36,000 was abso. 
lutely taken out of capital, and there was no return for it. Another point he 
wished to call attention to was in respect to the meters. Everyone knew 
that the maintenance of meters was a legitimate charge upon the revenue 
of every gas company ; and it was only where there were new consumerg 
that it was allowable under any circumstances for a company to ch 
the price of the new meters to capital. He could not therefore understand 
how it was that in every report a considerable sum of money was taken 
out of capital for meters. This showed that they were not increasin, 
their business. The maintenance of meters was very large—in royn 
numbers £4000 a year. They had more consumers in Belfast; yet the 
maintenance of meters ‘a year only came to £2500. He remembered 
seeing a short time ago that the balance to the credit of their funds was 
invested. The total of the credits was £81,171; but he found that the 
amount invested was only £69,000. He did not mean to say that the 
money was not somewhere, or that it had been made away with ; but when 
it was not invested, it was not fair to say that it was. 

The Secretary remarked that Mr. Spillane was making a mistake, 
The reserve fund was invested; but the contingent fund never was, or 
the balance of capital. That was what the Company were working on 
and it could not be invested. ; 

The Cuarrman observed that it might possibly have been better if Mr, 
Spillane had mentioned that he was the Manager of the Limerick Gag. 

orks; but he had avoided Limerick and had gone to Belfast. The 
Board were pretty certain that their business was conducted in every wa 
equal to that in Belfast, and better than that in Limerick. Their price 
for coals the last half year was 13s. 2d.,and in Belfast it was 18s, In 
Dublin, however, they had to use cannel coal, in order to make up the 
quality of gas they were bound by Act of Parliament to distribute; and 
with cannel added to the soft coal, the price was brought up to lds. 9d, 
That was not a high figure considering they had to make 16-candle gas, 
In Dublin they had to send their gas miles to get the sale of it that wag 
obtained in Belfast within a few furlongs. They did not use Newcastle 
coal in Belfast ; and the concern was managed by the Corporation,who were 
not generally very particular in the way they put the cost or the charges, 
whether it was for maintenance or supervision. He believed if the 
Belfast gas accounts were properly separated, and made applicable to the 

roduction of the gas and its distribution, they would not pay a 4 percent, 
Fividend. As regarded the purchase of the coal, it had been contracted 
for as Mr. Spillane said, and as had been approved of not only at their 
meetings, but in other places. Nevertheless, following the feeling that 
was slightly expressed, that possibly an advertisement might be useful to 
bring forward other people to make offers, they had at the present 
moment an advertisement drafted for tenders for coals for the next two 
years. Butif they did this, the Board must be the best judges themselves, 
along with their Engineer and Manager, as to which were the best 
coals, and as to the particular firm to whom they would give the 
contract. As regards the residual products, the trade was bad all over 
the country. As to coke, they were at the present moment actually send- 
ing it into Limerick. In respect to the capital account, the new gasholder 
cost £60,000; and they spent that money advisedly. They had laid out 
money, and it had done them good; for the unaccounted-for gas was as 
low as that of any company in the United Kingdom. In regard to the in- 
vestments, Mr. Spillane had taken an odd view of mercantile pursuits, if 
he wanted to say that the balance of capital (which was their working 
capital) ought to be invested. If they did so, how were they to carry 
on their business? The contingent fund was not invested, and it never 
was ; and very possibly in the next year it would disappear altogether out 
of the accounts. 

Mr. Sprnuane remarked that it was altogether outside the Chairman's 
province to allude to his (the speaker's) private calling. He attended asa 
shareholder of the Company, and no matter what other capacity he might 
fill, it was unbecoming of the Chairman to allude to it. i 

Mr. P. Watsx observed that it struck him as strange that Mr. Spillane 
did not say what he paid for his coal in Limerick. 

Mr. SPILLANE said their consumption of black coal was 7000 tonsa year. 
They were 900 miles from Newcastle; and they had disabilities as to 
loading their coals that were unknown in that part of the country. Their 
price for house coal was 2s. 6d.a ton more than they had that class of 
coals for in Dublin; and in the face of this, Newcastle coal was stored in 
their works at 13s. 9d. a ton. 

The Secretary explained that the money spent on meters was for dry 
ones. New customers would not have wet meters; and the Company 
were obliged to put in dry ones for them. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then agreed to. 

The CuamMan moved that dividends be declared at the rate of 104 per 
cent. per annum on the old capital, and 74 per cent. per annum on the 
new shares. 

Mr. Lawtor seconded the resolution, which was carried. ; 

The Cuareman incidentally mentioned that the additions to gas-engines 
for the last half year were only 14. There were at present 81 in use in 
Dublin. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the officers. 

The Secretary, in acknowledging the compliment, remarked that the 
comparisons made by Mr. Spillane were most unfair. There was no 
company whose working expenses were less than theirs in Dublin. He 
oul, however, take another opportunity of going into the figures quoted 
by Mr. Spillane. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 





SHEFFIELD UNITED GAS COMPANY. . 

The General Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday—Sir F. T. 
Maprin, Bart., M.P., in the chair. . 

The Law Cuerx (Mr. W. Wake), read the notice convening the meeting; 
and the report and accounts for the half year ending Dec. 31 last—which 
=e summarized in the Journat for the 18th ult., p.477—were taken 48 
read. . 

The CuarnMan moved the adoption of the report and accounts, In doing 
so, he said the shareholders would see by the report that the balance on the 
last occasion when they met was more satisfactory than it was for the past 
half year. This information he assured them was a very great surprise to 
him when he received it. He was satisfied that they had worked upon 
favourable conditions; and that there must be some reason why they 
were not able to carry as large a balance to their reserve fund as they 
did in the first six months of last year. Immediately on receipt of 
the information, he wrote to the Manager, asking him to go into 
the figures to ascertain, if possible, the cause of the reduction 12 
the balance. The shareholders would remember that they carr! 
£1908 to the reserve fund in the first half of 1887, but now they were 
only able to add to it £1066. At the same time they had received 
larger sums by £6588 for gas and residual products than in the correspond- 
ing half of the preceding year; and knowing that they had realized these 
larger amounts, he did not think that their balance should have been 
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yeduced as he had indicated. The result was as follows :—They had to 
take £1738 from the reserve fund to make up their full dividend of 10 per 
cent. for the last half of 1886; they had this half year £1065 to add to the 
reserve fund—making together £2804, which left a balance unaccounted 
for of £3734. This was a large expenditure—larger, he thought, than they 
had reason to goto. However, they were unable to alter this amount. 
They found that they had expended large sums in new mains, in coal, 
and other things, and that they could not effect any change in the a, 
With all their pa pp pe | had to take the facts as they found 
them; and no doubt it must be a disappointment to the shareholders as 
well as to the Board. The examination that the Directors went into 
would not be, and had not been, altogether lost. He was of opinion that 
ifina large undertaking there was a leakage in any shape or way, or the 
accounts were unsatisfactory, it was very desirable to find out where it 
occurred. If they did this, they could, as a rule, apply a remedy. He 
trusted that the searching into their working would not be without bene- 
ficial results to the shareholders. He informed the shareholders at their 
last meeting that the Directors intended in the future to fix meters 
for new customers, and to put down larger ones for those who required 
them, without making any charge as they had previously done. 
Many of the meters in the houses of their customers, as well as 
their service-pipes, were too small; and they had now been changed. 
The result had been satisfactory ; for they had during the last six months 
fixed 1791 additional meters, as against 769 in the corresponding period of 
1896, or an increase of something like 1000. They attributed this to not 
charging consumers for removing their old meters and putting in others 
of larger size. The expense to the Company for fixing had not been great 
—altogether something like £212 more than was paid in 1886. He also 
intimated to them that they had increased their storeage room at Neeps- 
end by nearly half a million cubic feet of gas; and they were this year 
enlarging another holder. They would then be placed in the position in 
this respect that they desired to bein. It was not wise, with such a con- 
sumption as they had, of nine or ten million cubic feet coming upon them 
in a day, to be ill-prepared with reserve power to supply it. Sheffield was 
not the only town where an increased consumption of gas was taking 

lace. Throughout the country it was observed that the increase had 
so very great. It was estimated that in 1882 the consumption was 
66,000 millions ; in 1886, it was estimated at 80,000 millions—or an increase 
of 21 per cent. So their opponent, the electric light, had evidently not 
had that prejudicial effect upon the consumption of gas throughout 
the country that some had anticipated. Since the report was agreed 
upon by the Directors, Mr. Key had ceased to be the Company’s Engineer ; 
but he did not desire on the present occasion to say more on this subject. 
Before concluding, he referred to the necessity of gas consumers looking 
after their own interests by purchasing the best and newest and most 
approved burners. 

Alderman Hoxson seconded the motion. 

Mr. Syzry thought the Company was in a very flourishing condition ; 
for in addition to paying the maximum dividend they had increased their 
reserve fund to £64,000, and had found a better market for their residuals. 
It occurred to him that the present was a very favourable opportunity to 
remind the Directors once again of the excessive charge made for gas at 
Dore. They charged there 224 per cent. more than in any other place in 
their area ; and there seemed no reason whatever for this addition. 

The CuarrMan, in reply, said there was no doubt they charged more for 
gasin Dore; but the first outlay for supplying that district had to be 
sanctioned by the Town Council of Sheffield, and to enable the Company 
to put a proper estimate before the Council, they had to say what they 
would realize from the returns. It was on this ground that the Town 
Council really approved of the extension of their mains. Therefore, he 
did not see that at present they could, in justice to their relation to the 
Town Council, reduce the price of gas to Dore—unless they had the 
approval of the Council. The Directors would be very pleased if they 
bag the charge there; and he hoped they would be able to before 
very long. 

The motion was carried. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Sir H. SterHenson, the 
maximum dividend of 10 per cent. was declared. 

The usual complimentary vote tu the Chairman having been passed, the 
proceedings terminated. 


EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Assembly of the Proprietors of this Company 
was held at the Offices, St. Helens Place, E.C., on Thursday last—Mr. 
A. W. Gavespen, J.P., D.L., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. I. A. Crookenden) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the report and statement of accounts, an abstract of which 
appeared in the JournAL for the 27th ult., were taken as read. 

The Cuarrman: In moving that the accounts be received and adopted, 
fortunately for the Chairman there is very little left to say with respect to 
them in the way of explanation ; but I think I may congratulate the share- 
holders on the increase in revenue which has taken place, notwithstanding 
the adverse capientien to which the Water Companies generally have been 
subjected, and which has borne more hardly on this than on any other 
Company. It is gratifying to see our revenue still increasing; and the 
improvement in 1887 compared with 1886 amounts to the very satisfactory 
sum of £5000. The expenditure account does not appear so satisfactory ; 
but the increase may, I think, be all explained by circumstances which 
Were peculiar to the past half year, and which were altogether exceptional 
in their character, For instance, in consequence of the lease of our premises 
expiring, we took a new lease, and had to alter the house in consequence of 
the changes that had been made in the buildings around. This neces- 
sitated an outlay of £1000, which really does not properly belong to the 
expenditure of the year. Then there were the law charges—the balance 
on the assessment arbitration. We thought it advisable to pay it all off; 
and this brings another £1000 upon the half year. Then, owing to the 
drought, we had to pay £1300 for extra labour at the reservoirs and filter- 

8. This, of course, was altogether exceptional. Again, we had another 
unfortunate expenditure owing to the very serious burst in our Thames 
supply-main, which involved an outlay of £750. Altogether, these excep- 
tional charges amounted, as nearly as possible, to the increase of 
£4790 shown. As this is not likely to oceur again, I think we may 
look on the present state of circumstances as satisfactory. You 
will see that our increase in new services is continuous. Those 
laid on in the past half year number 2395, as against 2173 in the 
corresponding six months of 1886, which is also very good. Wo 
may likewise claim that the water we have delivered to our consumers 

as been altogether satisfactory, for this is the report from the Registrar- 
General, dated March 1, 1868: “The water delivered both from the 
ames and the Lea has been purer than in any period during the last 
5 years.” I think that that is a very gratifying state of things. The 
ecretary has also put into my hands this extract from Dr. E. Frankland’s 
pavement : “This almost uniform freedom from turbidity on the part of 
© river supplies reflects great credit upon the Companies dealing with 
1s raw material; and the contrast between the appearance of these river 








supplies in 1868 and that in 1887 is of the most striking character, and 
affords the strongest evidence of the improvements which have been made 
in the methods of purification since the attention of the Companies was 
prominently directed in these reports to the defects in their storeage and 
filtration.” I consider, therefore, we may say we stand pretty well, as far 
as the quality of our supply is concerned. ith respect to the new works 
we have in hand, I am afraid that on the last occasion of our meeting in 
this room I gave a rather more sanguine account of the rate of progress 
that was likely to be made in the six months than has been achieved. 
However, as stated in the report, the new works at Waltham Abbey will be 
in use in a very few weeks. The works at Lea Bridge and the new well 
there will do something, towards July, August, and September, to supple- 
ment our supply. The works at Walthamstow have not gone on 80 
satisfactorily as was anticipated ; and the contractor is alittle behindhand 
with his work. He has not pushed on so rapidly as we might have 
expected and hoped for. There is nothing exceptional in the difficulties 
that have been met with ; though we shall not, I am afraid, in the coming 
half year get any assistance from these works. I do not know that there 
is anything else I need mention, excepting that it is not intended to issue 
apy further portion of the 44 per cent. debenture stock until the end of the 
year. Seeing that money is at a very low rate, it is possible that we may 
get even a larger premium on the issue of this stock than we obtained on 
the last. I now move—‘* That the report be received and adopted.” 

Mr. T. Masnrrer : I second the motion ; and I do so with great pleasure, 
because I consider this a most satisfactory report. We know the worst 
the Torrens Act has done for us; and you see the result is that we have a 
handsome balance on the right side. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. G. HenrIQvEs proposed the re-election of Messrs. Gadesden, Nix, 
and Banbury as Directors. In doing so, he said he should like to make a 
few remarks. In the first place, he had to emphasize what the Chairman 
had suid, in proposing the adoption of the report, with regard to the new 
works. They were not so forward with the new works in the chalk as 
they would like ; but it was very significant indeed that they were tapping 
the chalk for water. He thought they were entitled to congratulate them- 
selves on this fact, in consequence of the opinion which was so freely ex- 
pressed by Professor Frankland with regard to the impurities in surface 
water. Professor Frankland, as was well known, was the enemy of sur- 
face water, and thought the Water Companies ought to draw their sup- 
plies from underground sources; whereas Mr. Baldwin Latham, the 
eminent Engineer, was of opinion that surface water was greatly prefer- 
able to underground water. He (the speaker), therefore, thought it was a 
subject of congratulation to the Company that if they drew their supply 
from both sources it ought to satisfy all scientific experts; and this was 
the position the Company would probably be in at the end of the year. 
The Chairman had also made a few remarks about legislation. Perhaps 
the worst that could be done by Mr. Torrens and his colleagues had been 
accomplished. There was, however, at the present time, a very important 
measure before the House of Commons po the country. He referred to 
the Local Government Bill. This Bill, as it now stood, included London 
within its area ; and if this portion of the measure should pass, it might 
seriously affect their own and the other Water a He believed 
the general opinion was that it would be sacrificed—for the present year, 
at all events; and therefore they need not trouble themselves much about 
it. But he believed that if this part of the bill should stand, the three 
Directors whose re-election he was proposing would support the interests 
of the Company as they had hitherto done, and do whatever might be 
needful with regard to the measure. He believed that the policy already 
pane by the Directors had been an exceedingly wise —. It might 

summed up in this—that, as regards outside matters, they had pursued 
a policy of “masterly inactivity,” wherever they thought that their ener- 

ies could do no good; but they had intervened whenever it had been 
ound that it would be of value to do so. He felt sure that this policy 
would be continued in the future. 

Mr. J. 8S, Buasy seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarmman having returned thanks, 

Mr. F, Tenpron (as proxy for Mr. A. C. De Rothschild, who was unable 
to be present) proposed the election as a Director, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Baron H. de Stern, of Mr. R. B. Fenwick, a gentle- 
man who, he said, was eminently qualified to fill a seat at the Board. 
Mr. Fenwick had great experience as a coal-proprietor and ship-owner, 
and was a good man of business. 

Mr. J. T. Horwey, in seconding the motion, said he had known Mr, 
Fenwick for more than 25 years, and considered he was a gentleman of 
the highest integrity and business capacity. He was perfectly sure that 
he would work harmoniously with the other members of the Board, and 
that the shareholders could not entrust their interests to a more competent 
gentleman. 

The CuarrMan put the resolution, and it was unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Biasy, seconded by Mr. A. H. Parrerson, Mr. 
W. Bird was re-elected one of the Auditors of the Company. 

The Cuarrman then stated that at the death of the former Secretary of 
the Company (Mr. Bates), the proprietors passed a resolution on Oct. 5, 
1882, to the effect that it be left to the Board to settle the amount of salary 
to be paid on the appointment of the Secretary. It was now thought that 
this was not quite so clear as it might be; and it was therefore proposed 
that the following resolution should be substituted :—“ That it be left to 
the Directors to determine the amount of salary to be paid to the Secretary 
from time to time.” 

Mr. J. H. Nrx seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman: The Secretary calls my attention to the fact that I did 
not say anything about the resolution concerning the dividend. As 
announced in the report, the dividend will be payable on the 12th inst, 
Proprietors will understand that the resolution adopting the report carries 
the payment of the dividend on that date ; and this concludes the whole of 
the business of the ordinary general meeting. Now we have to hold an 
extraordinary general meeting to authorize the Directors to alter the day 
of our meeting. There is no power in the Act for us to change the day or 
the hour of the general meeting; and as it might be inconvenient at some 
time not to have this power, we think it is desirable that you should pass 
this resolution: “‘ That the Directors be and hereby are authorized to 
call an ordinary general meeting on such day and at such hour as may be 
found most convenient, under the powers conferred upon the proprietors, 
at an extraordinary general meeting, by the 43rd section of the East 
London Water-Works Act of 1853.” 

Mr. Nrx seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. TznpRON was sure they would carry unanimously the resolution 
he was about to propose, which was to pass a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and Directors. He supposed that the East London Company had 
had as much fighting to do as any of the eight Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies; and the very able manner in which they protected the Company 
in meeting the strong opposition they had at different times had to con- 
tend with had been — to the credit of the Board. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarnman acknowledged the vote; and the proceedings terminated 
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THE EDINBURGH TOWN COUNCIL AND THE GAS-WORKS 
PURCHASE QUESTION. 

At the Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council on Monday last week, 
Mr. Smith Clark introduced a motion to remit to the Lord Provost's 
Committee to devise an efficient method whereby the opinion of the rate- 
payers as to the proposed gas-works purchase can be ascertained, and to 
report to the next meeting of the Council. The motion came up at the 
close of a long sitting. When Mr. Smith Clark rose to propose it, there 
were cries of “‘ Agreed ;”” but the Lord Provost called the attention of the 
Council to the terms of the motion which required them “to devise” a 
method. Mr. Smith Clark accordingly proceeded to speak to his motion. 
He said that two important changes had occurred during the previous 
fortnight, which went very far to strengthen the position he had 
taken up. In the first place, the charge that the signatures to their 

tition had been procured to a large extent by misrepresentation had 

en in the most authoritative manner abandoned; and, in the second 
place, the Leith Gas Company, as he understood, had definitely declined 
to accept the offer which the Council had persisted in making to them 
during the last six months. While Mr. Smith Clark was speaking, atten- 
tion was called to the fact that there was not a quorum present. Mr. 
Smith Clark asserted that councillors had left in order that a count out 
might be effected ; and said it would be a misfortune for the majority if 
it should go forth that, instead of coming forward and taking the last 
opportunity offered to them, they met it by quietly retiring from the 
room. He asked that a special meeting of the Council should be held. 
The Lord Provost consented, and called the meeting for the following 
Friday. It was accordingly held on that day—Sir T. Clark presiding. 

The Town CuERK read the following letter :— 


“ Edinburgh, April 4, 1888, 

“ Dear Sir,—Under the instructions of the Corporations, we have this day 
made a careful examination of the Edinburgh Gas Company’s works, and 
beg to say that they are in excellent condition, and are capable of meet- 
ing the requirements of the district now supplied by the Company for 
some years tocome. The works, apart from the carbonizing department, 
are as good as new, and have been designed and constructed on the best 
and most modern principles. Improvements in the carbonizing depart- 
ment, which, in the ordinary conduct of the undertaking, would naturally 
be carried out in the next three years, would produce a very much larger 
quantity of gas per retort, at less cost per 3000 feet, than at present, and 
the cost, beyond ordinary renewal expenditure, be small. 

(Signed) “Geo. W. STEVENSON. 
“Gero. M. Cunnincaam.” 


Mr. Suiru Cxark then proceeded to address the Council in support of 
his motion. He said, referring to the report by the Engineers which had 
just been read, that it was a somewhat anomalous proceeding that the 
Council should first conclude a bargain—tying its hands to a particular 
purchase absolutely—and that only after this had been done should the 
— of the purchase be carefully examined on their behalf. He 
wished also to say that the report contradicted at every essential point 
the evidence of the Engineer of the Gas Company, given upon oath before 
Parliament, which was to the effect that the works were in about as bad 
a position as it was possible for gas-works to be; that they were fit to 
produce only one-half the present output; and that the only satisfactory 
method of putting them into working condition was to remove them else- 
where. He pointed out that upon the contracted space of 44 acres of 
—— an output unparalleled in gas history was being made, to the great 

anger, not only of those employed at the gas-works, but of the occupants 
of the surrounding buildings. With these remarks he left the report, 
for what it might be worth, in the hands of the Council and of the public. 
With reference to his motion, the ratepayers had not yet been consulted 
on the gas-works purchase question ; and it was not beyond the capacity 
of the Lord Provost’s Committee to devise a method whereby they might 
be consulted. The leading argument which had been urged against him 
lately was that it was too late to take a plébiscite now; but he contended 
that it was not, and that the Council were still free, not having agreed 
with the Leith Gas Company, to retire from the bargain with the Edin- 
burgh Company. If the opinion of the ratepayers was in favour of the 
purchase, the opposition would be at an end. If the majority were against 
the purchase, it would then be for the Council to consider, in the light of 
the vote, what their future course would be. He asked if this was not a 
proposal which, on the face of it, was fair and reasonable. He contended 
that the Council had held out to the electors the expectation that a 
plébiscite would be taken. But what occurred at meetings? The pur- 
chase scheme was condemned at seven, and, at the very most, was 
approved at only five of the ward meetings. The Directors of the Edin- 
burgh Gas Company went frankly before their constituents, the share- 
holders of the Company, and consulted them. Why should not the Cor- 
—- go as frankly and consult their shareholders, the ratepayers. 

e earnestly trusted his motion would receive the support of a majority 
of the Council. 

Mr. STEEL, in seconding the motion, said he thought they ought to take 
into consideration the petition by 20,000 ratepayers. He believed the 
great bulk of these signatures were genuine. They were to be opposed in 
Parliament by the ratepayers, and this meant that they would have to 
spend £20,000; and if they obtained their Bill, it was very likely that the 
property of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company would have to be 
acquired by arbitration. This would probably cost £30,000 more; and 
thus £50,000 of the ratepayers’ money would be thrown away. They were 
to pay £20,000 to the Edinburgh Company, and £13,286 to the Leith Com- 
pany. If these figures were applied to the quantity of gas produced by 
each of the Companies—and this was the only fair way of ascertaining 
the value of the undertaking, taking its capacity as the basis of its value 
—they found that the Edinburgh Company were to receive 6°90d. per 
1000 cubic feet, while the Edinburgh and Leith ey oe had been offered 
9°0ld., and yet they had refused it. In the face of the feeling on the part 
of the community generally, it would, he thought, be very foolish to push 
the matter further. The feeling against the scheme was getting very 
strong in Edinburgh, and now was the time to consult the ratepayers on 
the question. 

Sir J. Gowans (the Dean of Guild) moved the previous question. He 
pointed out that Mr. Smith Clark had made 20 speeches, besides replies, 
on this subject, and, besides, had written long letters to the newspapers. 
He did not know what was meant by the opposition, except it was obstruc- 
tion. He proceeded to narrate the steps which had been taken in the 
controversy; and concluded by saying that Mr. Smith Clark had done 
more to confuse the people than to enlighten them. He contended that 
the Council had done what was constitutional and right. 

Mr. PoLuarp, in seconding the amendment, said he looked upon Mr. 
Smith Clark’s proposal as simply intended to burke the gas-works purchase. 
He believed the opposition was an inflated one. 

Mr. J. Duntop remarked that he saw no evidence of the “ rising tide of 
public feeling” against the purchase scheme, and he went about among 
the public as much as anyone. 

Mr. Ritcute said that at a recent meeting he stated that not a single 








member of his constituency had questioned him on the subject, This 
had been reported ; and still none came. If it had been the matter of the 
removal of a lamp, he would have had deputations without number, Th, 
long eee which had been made were doing a great deal of mischief 
by withdrawing public attention from the main question. 

Mr. SurrH Ciakk, in reply, suggested that the means he had in view for 
eliciting the opinion of the —— were these: Voting papers, a general 
meeting of the citizens, or public ward meetings specially called. 

The vote was then taken, when the motion was supported by 8 coup. 
cillors, and the amendment by 26. The motion was therefore lost, 





DARLINGTON CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
REDUCTION IN THE Price oF Gas. 


At the Meeting of the Darlington Town Council last Thursday—the 
Mayor (Mr. T. T. Sedgwick) in the chair—an important statement wag 
made by Mr. E. D. Walker, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, on the pro. 
gress of the gas undertaking during the six months ending Dec. 31 last, 

Mr. WALKER, in moving the adoption of the Gas Committee’s minutes 
said it was his duty to again present to the Council a half-yearly state. 
ment of the affairs of the gas undertaking. He performed this duty with 
a great deal of pleasure, knowing how satisfactory, both to the Coungij 
and to the town, would be the announcements he had to make. Six 
months ago he held out hopes of an improvement in the revenue, which 
did not meet with general unanimity ; but when he stated that they had 
increased the balance of profit on the half year by £516, they would admit 
that his roseate views were not altogether unfounded. This desirable 
profit balance had been brought about by a saving in the working ex. 
penses and an improvement in the income. Reductions had been effected 
in the expenditure with regard to repairs, coal, meters, mains, wages, 
interest, lime, and stable expenses; so that economy had been introduced, 
to use an expression common enough “ in another place,” in all depart- 
ments of the State. Upwards of £150 had been saved in wages, and £80 
in general repairs; while coal had cost £103 less than in the correspond. 
ing half of 1886, notwithstanding that they had made nearly 4 million 
cubic feet more gas, and had reduced the price charged for the public 
lamps. These lamps consumed more gas, but _ £143 less for it. Last 
half year also they had spent £202 in rebuilding portions of the new 
retort-house—a work that was rendered necessary owing to the defective 
character of the foundations originally put in. Turning to the income, 
there were increases amounting to £195, made up of additional gas con- 
sumption and the higher value of tar and ammoniacal liquor—an item 
which would be still greater in the next half year; the price of tar having 
gone up some 60 percent. With regard to the unaccountable decrease in 
the private consumption of gas to which he referred six months ago, he 
was glad to say that it had been checked; and in the past six months the 
private consumption had increased by upwards of 2 million cubic feet, 
They had decreases in income amounting to £73 ; leaving the net increase 
in income £121 17s, 7d., and the net decrease in expenditure £394 13s. 9d., 
or a total augmentation of revenue of £516 lls. 4d., which was the 
increase on the profits made at the gas-works on the past half year, as 
compared with the corresponding six months of the preceding year, 
This had: been almost entirely brought about by saving in expen- 
diture, and not by any greatly increased demand for gas; and again 
he would remind the Council that when the large outlay for special 
work ceased, the profits would be very much higher, and would, he 
ventured to predict, realize those anticipations which he had the temerity 
to indulge in some time ago, and which had landed him into the position 
of presenting the report he was submitting. These special expenses 
amounted last half year to £460, which was a large tax on their efforts. 
The gross profit, after paying interest, was £2640 14s. ; and had it not been 
for the reduction in the price charged for gas for the public lamps—£243 
—and the special expenditure, the profit would have been £3346. After 
paying interest and liquidation charges, the net profit for the half year 
was £112816s. With sach a balance—so much greater than the Chairmanof 
the Finance Committee anticipated—it was natural that the Gas Com- 
mittee should consider whether they could not meet the views of those 
gentlemen who had consistently advocated a further reduction in the price 
of gas. At the meeting at which the balance-sheet was presented, it was 
unanimously agreed that the price of gas should be reduced to all con- 
sumers by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet from the commencement of next quarter. 
This reduction meant for the ratepayers, or for the balance-sheet, a sum 
of something like £540 for the half year; but the Council would not have 
to pay the £235 which had to be paid for five or six successive half years 
towards the new depéts, and would realize £150 from the advanced price 
of ammoniacal liquor. This really meant that they would have an increased 
revenue of £380 eel the next half year, as against the £540 they were 
giving to the gas consumers. ‘Therefore, at the end of the current half 
year the Committee would be in a position, unless some very special expen- 
diture which was not anticipated arose, to declare a profit of something near 
£1000. He thought the Committee had done all they could to make the 
gas-works a success; and they had helped him to lay before the Council 
that day perhaps the very best balance-sheet they had ever had. He was 
very hopeful of the future; and shortly the Council would have a minute 
recommending them to erect _—- for the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia. It was generally believed that the time would come when they 
would be able to make from £400 to £500 in this way. There was thus & 
bright outlook for the Gas Committee and the town; and he believed in 
another twelve months they would be in a position to reduce the price of 
gas to 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. When they had done this, they would 
have accomplished as much as any other town in the North of England 
district. ‘ 

Mr. Wattis seconded the motion. ; 

Mr. Harpine said he was not quite sure whether it was a wise policy to 
make a reduction at that stage. There was a tendency, in the gas question, 
to look at it as though the gas-works were for the benefit of the consumers 
instead of being for the benefit of the town at large. When the Corpora- 
tion purchased the gas and water works, one inducement was that, in the 
course of time, the profits would be such as to pay the rates of the town. 
The town had been responsible for every loan that had been required 
in the purchase of these works; and though the undertakings had been 
self-supporting, he argued that the profits of the gas-works should be 
largely used for the reduction of the rates. There were in the town no 
less than 4100 persons assessed who were not gas consumers. They were 
bound to be just to these. As traders, if they could afford to sell gas at 
2s. per 1000 cubic feet, it was their bounden duty to do so; but they should 
not do it, because they had earned a profit. Supply it cheaply because it 
was fair between buyer and seller. 

Mr. Bargon agreed with the suggestion that the gas-works should be 
carried on asa mercantile concern. This was the spirit in which every 
member of the Gas Committee carried on the business of the gas-works ; 
and it was with the view that, just as a tradesman reduced the price of 
his commodities, they should reduce the price of gas until they came dow 
to what was considered a reasonable and proper price. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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_ 
THE PRICE OF GAS. 
[From the Engineer.} 
The actual cost at which gas can be produced and distributed is com- 
Jicated by many circumstances of a financial character. Yet it ought 
P be possible to separate the inevitable from the accidental, and to arrive 
thing like a minimum rate below which it would be impossible to 


. voly gas ata profit. If magnitude in the supply is an essential element 
P pness, we might expect London to afford an example in this direc- 


hag the cost of coal is a potent factor inthe problem, we might look 


to Newcastle as anexample. If high dividends are a burden to the con- 
sumer, we may turn to the local authorities for an illustration of what can 
be accomplished where no such load has to be carried. But the cost of 

s is dependent in a great measure on what can be deducted from the 
outgoings by the income due to the sale of residual products. If coke, tar, 
and other commodities fetch a good price, the expense connected with 
the gas manufacture is se much the less. So faras the mere magnitude 
of the supply is concerned, The Gaslight and Coke Company of the 
Metropolis—generally known as the Chartered Gas ;\Company—exhibit 
the largest manufacture of gas to be found anywhere. But their price 
to the consumer is not the lowest. The South Metropolitan Company, 
working on only one-third the scale of the Chartered, charges 
jess. Of course, the price which the consumer has to pay is not a direct 
index to the cost of manufacture. The amount of capital, and the terms 
on which it is raised, come into the account, and regulate the price which 
the Company find it necessary to charge in order to pay a certain dividend. 
The capital of the South Metropolitan Company is a trifle less than 10s. 6d. 

r 1000 cubic feet of gas sold; while that of the Chartered exceeds 13s. If, 
or the moment, we leave the capital account out of consideration, and 
look at the cost of coal, together with the working expenses, and deduct 
the receipts for residuals, we find that it costs the Chartered Company 
Js. 10}d. to produce and distribute 1000 cubic feet of gas ; while the outlay 
of the South Metropolitan Company is a little under 1s.6d. But the two 
cases are somewhat different, owing to the circumstance that a portion of 
the Chartered gas is cannel, while the South Metropolitan supplies only 
common gas. Jor the sake of getting at the main question, it will be the 
better plan to make use of the South Metropolitan data. So far as we have 
gone, the figures have reference to the accounts for 1886, which are 
sufficient for the purpose. If we take the capital employed at that date by 
the South Metropolitan Company, and allow for it only 33 per cent., the 
cost of the gas becomes 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. Of course, the rate of 
interest os dividend is very much higher than the percentage we have 
taken. On the same basis the Chartered gas would be represented by 2s. 4d. 
per 1000 feet. But this must be taken in connection with the fact that 
3:53 per cent. of the Chartered gas is cannel, having a statutory lighting 
power of 20 candles, as compared with 16 candles for the common gas, 

In published analyses concerning the gas supply, we are not aware that 
any place has yet been found for the statistics of the Royal Gas Factory at 
Woolwich Arsenal. The materials for this particular investigation are to 
befound in the annual accounts of the army manufacturing departments. 
The data thus obtained possess peculiar interest as resting upon a basis 
differing from that of the commercial undertakings conducted by the gas 
companies, and also differing from the conditions which govern the gas 
undertakings possessed by the local authorities. We thus obtain a third 

int of view with respect to the manufacture of gas, though, as concern- 
the distribution, the comparison is probably less perfect. The latest states 
ment shows that the Royal Gas Factory at Woolwich Arsenal produced in 
the course of the year 157,135,000 cubic feet of gas. What was the lighting 
power we are not told; but we may presume that it would bear comparison 
with the gas furnished to the public by the London Companies. In mag- 
nitude the production somewhat exceeds that of Richmond, in Surrey, and 
is rather less than one-third that of Halifax, in Yorkshire. The capital 
appropriated to the Woolwich Arsenal Gas-Works amounts to £16,222. 
This corresponds to the extraordinarily low price of 2s. 14d. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas supplied—that is to say, the net quantity of gas after deducting 
leakage. This parsimony of capital has nothing approaching to it in the 
accounts of the various undertakings dealt with by Mr. Field, in his excel- 
lent yearly “ Analysis.” Salaries at the Arsenal Gas-Works amount to 
£100—equal to 0'16d. per 1000 cubic feet of effective supply. This falls 
very considerably below the rate of expenditure for the same item in 
the case of the other gas undertakings. In addition to the salaries, there 
is an expenditure of £100 per annum for “police” wages, while sick 
ay amounts to £4371, and superaunuation allowances absorb £138. 
‘uel costs £12,082; but nothing is said as to its nature or quan- 

tity. Including £493 for stores in stock at the commencement of the year, 
and £1712 for interest and depreciation, the entire charge for the year 
appears as £24,309. On the revenue side we find £4417 “ for coke, tar, 
liquor, &c.” The receipts for these products amount to rather less than 
7d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. The London average exceeds 8d., and the 
suburban is nearly 9d.; but in the provinces the figure falls slightly below 
the Woolwich amount. The question arises as to the cost at which the 
gasissupplied. The receipts for the supply are £14,906 ; amounting there- 
fore to 22°7d. per 1000 cubic feet. Of course, there are no dividends; but, 
on the other hand, the balance-sheet contains a charge of £624 for interest 
on invested and working capital, or nearly 4 per cent. Rates entail a 
charge of £87; and the water supply costs £15 10s. New buildings and 
machinery increased the capital account by more than cne-fourth last year; 
80 that possibly we may look for augmented productiveness in future. 
But with all the advantages possessed by this Government establishment, 
where the capital account is so small, and where various expenses are 
escaped which befall undertakings elsewhere, we see that the price of gas 
1s not much under 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. Of course, the small scale of 
manufacture is a disadvantage. Thus at Richmond, in Surrey, which 
very nearly compares with Woolwich Arsenal in the scale of its manufac- 
ture, the price for 15-candle gas supplied by a Company is 3s, 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet. In London, at the present time, the 16-candle gas of the 
Chartered Company is 2s. 9d., and that of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The cost of the Arsenal gas appears to correspond very nearly to our 
estimate for the gas of the South Metropolitan Company, allowing only 
34 per cent. for the Company’s capital. We may find some corresponding 
feature elsewhere. For data we can refer to Mr. Field's “ Analysis,” and 
to the very copious but somewhat confused particulars given in the annual 
parliamentary returns, the latest of which refer chiefly to 1886, as in the 
case of Mr. Field’s publication. At Plymouth the Gas Company charge 
Is. 10d. per 1000 pl re feet for 14-candle gas, as compared with London 
gas of 16 candles. The actual lighting power is in all cases somewhat 
higher than the statutory. To see the influence of cheap coals we may 
reler to Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the Company charge 2s. 1d. for 154- 
candle gas, with a discount ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. At Derby the 
Price ranges from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. for 12-candle gas, reported as equal to 
175 candles. At Barnsley, in Yorkshire, the price is from 2s. 6d. to 3s. for 
as resembling that of Derby. From the Companies we may turn to the 

1 Authorities. Here we find Leeds having 16-candle at 1s. 10d. per 
1000 cubic feet, with a small discount. Nottingham has 12-candle gas, 
Said to be equal to 18'5 candles for 2s.2d. Birmingham pays from 2s. 1d. 








to 2s. 5d. for 15-candle gas, tested up to 17°32 candles. Widnes has 14- 
candle gas, reported as 17°27 candles, at a price ranging from 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 9d., with a discount of 3d. For similar gas Leicester pays 2s. 4d. 
Bradford pays 2s. 6d. for 15-candle gas, tested up to 18°5 candles ; and Man- 
chester 2s, 8d. for gas stated to have a lighting power of 19°44 candles. 

In the year ending March 25, 1887, the Manchester Corporation made a 
rofit of £34,000 out of the gas supply, which sum was appropriated to the 
ighting of the city and to public improvements. The question of gas 

a. in the case of the local authorities, requires some consideration. 
he Leeds Corporation, who charge so low a price for their gas, cannot be 
said to show a satisfactory balance-sheet. There is a loss of £3478 on the 
operations of the year, to which has to be added a deb.t of £8376 on 
account of the sinking fund; thus increasing the actual loss to £11,854, 
which was “ not yet provided for” at thedate ofthe return. Birmingham, 
on the contrary, realized £19,227 by means of the yearly g2s supply, and 
used the money in aid of the borough improvement rate. The Leicester 
Corporation cleared £18,340, mainly given to the borough district fund. 
Bradford took the whole profit of £18,289, and devoted it to the borough 
fund “in reduction of rates.” Nottingham made £16,723; but hesitated 
as to what should be done with the money. Barrow-in-Furness was sup- 
plied with gas of high lighting power—viz., 20 candles—at 3s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet ; the profit being £4278. Birkenhead had 0°5 candle more, paying 
only 2s, 9d., and cleared £12,237, of which half was to go to the borough 
fund, and half to a reduction in the price of gas. The application of gas 
profits to the reduction of local rates has a strong resemblance to the coal 
tax, and is scarcely so defensible ; the more legitimate application of such 
profits consisting in a reduction in the price charged for the gas. Accord- 
ing to the system existing among losal authorities, the non-consumer of 
gas has part of his rates paid for him by his neighbour who happens to 
be a consumer, and who thus has to pay his own rates and part of those 
due by other people. The £19,000 which Birmingham calls “ profit” on 
the gas account is practically a gas tax, which comes in aid of the borough 
rate. Or we may put it in another form, and speak of it as a supplemental 
borough rate levied upon the people who burn gas ; the basis of the assess- 
ment being the quantity of gasconsumed. The Bury Corporation, havin 
cleared £7000 by the year’s gas, applied one-half to the general rate, an 
the other half “to consumers as share of profits.” That is to say, ifa 
consumer has paid 10s. more than the actual cout of the gas, he is to have 
5s. returned as his “share of profits.” Salford applies £20,000 of gas 
profits to the “ relief of rates.” This isa large proportion out of a total 
receipt of £143,000, especially as a further sum of £12,649 goes to the depre- 
ciation fund. The capital account appears to be £569,412. The prescribed 
lighting power of the gas is 18 candles; but the supply is said to be equal 
to 19°40 candles. The minimum price charged is 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

We have been quoting low rates for the gas supply. If we take the 
higher rates, it will be seen how wide is the range. Asa rule, dear gas is 
characteristic of small communities, though there is considerable diversity 
where populations are nearly equal. As an instance of the effect produced 
by a large supply compared with a small one, we may contrast Plymouth, 
with gas at ls. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, with Sidmouth, where the pre- 
scribed lighting power is the same, and where the price is 6s. 8d. per 1000 
cubic feet, subject to a discount of 5d. As illustrating the high prices 
which prevail in small places, we may mention that gas at Southend is 
4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet; at Waltham Abbey, 5s. 3d., with a discount of 
3d.; and at Walton-on-the-Naze, 7s. 6d. Scotland affords many examples 
of high lighting power, doubtless owing to the finer quality of coal. The 
discrepancy between the statutory light and that which is observed is 
sometimes great. At Peterhead the price is 6s. 3d., with a discount of 
5 percent. The lighting power prescribed is 14 candles, and the observed 
is reported as 28 candles. At Campbeltown, in Argyleshire, the price is 
5s., with a prescribed lighting power of 20 candles, though the supply is 
reported as 27 candles. At Kilmarnock gas is down to 3s, 114d., with an 
observed lighting power of 27°6 candles. Alloa has a supply equal to 25 
candles; the price being 3s.9d. At Dunbar the price is 6s. 3d.; the 
observed lighting power being 31 candles, as against the 14 candles required 
by law. Glasgow, under its Corporation, has gas of 26 candles, according 
to the test, for 3s. 3d.; while Edinburgh is supplied by a Company with 
gas tested up to 28°62 candles, for 3s. 6d., subject toa small discount. In 
Ireland, Tralee gas is 6s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet; the supply being reported 
as 16 candles. 

Should the gas industry undergo any serious reverse, the pecuniary 
loss would be large—affecting a great number of investors. The > 
and borrowed capital devoted to the manufacture and supply of gas in 
the United Kingdom exceeds 56 millions, of which above 36 millions 
appertain to the Companies, and the remainder to the Local Authorities. 
The year’s receipts of the authorities in respect of their gas undertakings 
exceed £4,400,000. The Companies show a continued increase in the 
scale of manufacture. In the course of five years, commencing with 1882, 
their annual sale of gas rose from 45,485 million cubic feet to 54,310 
millions. The electric light may by-and-by prove a more powerful com- 
petitor with gas than at present. But cheapness is the great recommenda- 
tion possessed by the latter; and possibly something more may be done 
in this direction, should circumstances demand it. 

New Exectric Licut UnpEerRTAKINGS.—Two new electric light com- 
panies have just been registered—the Tunbridge Wells, with a capital of 
£30,000, in £5 shares; and the Kensington and Knightsbridge, with a 
capital of £250,000, also in £5 shares. The object of the latter is to acquire 
the business and property of the Kensington Court Electric Lighting 
Company. 

Buiackpoon Corporation Gas Suppty.—In moving the confirmation of 
the minutes of the Gas Committee at the meeting of the Blackpool Town 
Council last Friday, Alderman Hall stated that every year since the Cor- 
poration undertook the management of the gas-works the result had been 
satisfactory. In 1883 the make of gas was 67 million cubic feet, the price 
being 3s. 3d. per 1000 feet; and they paid over in relief of the rates £3801, 
The following year they made 72 millions, the price being 3s.; and their 
profits, owing in some measure to the high value of residuals at that time, 
were £4309. In 1885, 1886, and 1887, they made respectively 87, 97, and 
107 million cubic feet, the price being 2s. 10d. each year; and the profits 
were £3283, £3181, and £3287. Upto March 25 this year they had made 
119 millions ; and they estimated at £3800 the amount to be realized in 
relief of the rates. Their capital stood at £56,000; and they made interest 
at the rate of 11 to12percent. So that in Blackpool they occupied a good 
position in this respect; and he suggested that it would be mutually bene- 
ficial to the consumers and the Corporation if the Council should decide 
to reduce the price of gas. The Committee were agreeable to a reduction 
from 2s. 10d. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. This would mean £416 less 
profit on 100 million cubic feet of gas; but the reduction would probably 
tend to an increased consumption, and thus benefit them in another way. 
Mr. J. B. Fisher seconded the motion, but suggested that the question of 
reducing the price of gas should stand over till next meeting. The Town 
Clerk remarked that the Council could not authorize the reduction of 
price at that meeting, though it might be made retrospective when such 
a resolution was passed. The Committee’s minutes were approved. 
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SALFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


Proposep Free Gas ror Lisrakres—Deposits on Gas Accounts—THE 
ORK oF REFORM. 


At the Meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman Dickins) presiding—some little time was occupied in discussing 
a resolution of the Gas Committee, passed nearly two months ago, de- 
clining to accede to a request of the Saees. Libraries, and Parks Com- 
mittee to supply the museum and the free libraries of the borough with 
gas free of cost. This resolution was objected to at the previous meeting 
of the Council by Mr. Rycroft. 

Mr. Lorp, Chairman of the Gas Committee, moved that the resolution 
be adopted. The subject, he said, had been very carefully considered by 
the Committee, and the conclusion they had come to was that it would be 
wrong in principle to comply with the request. If they had arrived at a 
different decision there was no reason why a similar request should not 
be made by the Baths Committee and the Health Committee in regard to 
the baths and infectious hospital, on the ground that they also were doing 
a good work in the borough. The Gas Committee believed that it would 
not be to the interests of the ratepayers to grant a free supply of gas to 
the libraries. He well recollected, as a member of a Sub-Committee, that 
inquiries were made some time ago into the large consumption of gas at 
one of the libraries; and the result of that investigation was that the 
quantity had been reduced by some 30 per cent. The gas bill for the year 
1881 at that library amounted to £76, and he found that during the past 
twelve months it was only £47. Was it likely, ifthe gas was supplied free, 
that the same care and supervision over the quantity consumed would be 
exercised? He thought not. 

Mr. Houanp, in seconding the motion, said the granting of the request 
might lead to waste, extravagance, and misgovernment. He wished 
members of the Council to recollect that there were other people besides 
the burgesses who were gas consumers; and they had no moral right to 
ask them to contribute, in the slightest degree, to the free lighting of the 
borough libraries. 

Mr. RycrorT moved an amendment that the subject be referred back to 
the Committee for further consideration. The danger of extravagance 
could, he said, be guarded against by limiting the supply to the value of 
£200 a year, the present amount. What was the position of the libraries 
at this moment? They were in a starving condition, and the ld. rate was 
totally inadequate to carry on this important work in an efficient way. 

Mr. Manb.ey seconded the amendment} ‘but said that if a promise was 
given that in their next Bill the Council would apply for an increase of 4d., 
or even of id.,in the present rate, he would, with the sanction of the 
mover, be willing to withdraw it. 

The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

The Gas Committee have resolved that the collectors of accounts shall 
have discretionary power to cut off the supply of gas where they are unable 
to obtain payment for gas consumed; that the recoverable amounts left 
uncollected at the end of the quarter shall be charged 10 per cent. ; that 
deposits of 5s. and upwards shall be charged to all new consumers ; and 
that £4 per cent. per annum shall be allowed on all deposits of £1 and 
upwards. 

Mr. Jenkinson said he was afraid that this deposit would stand in the 
way of an increase in the number of gas consumers. 

Mr. Manputey said he would like to know whether there was not a 
large increase in the number of people tendering for materials for the 
gas-works. 

Mr. Lorp said, with reference to the proposed deposit, formerly an 
amount had to be put down on account of the hire of the gas-meters. 
This had been done away with. A largeamount had been lost within the 
past few years through _—_ not paying their gas bills, and a deposit 
would in future be asked for from new consumers towards the first 
quarter’s supply of gas. His reply to Mr. Mandley’s question was that 
there had been a large increase in the number of tenders; and this, he 
thought, showed that the outside public had confidence in the present 
Gas Committee. 





THE SUNDAY LABOUR QUESTION AT THE BELFAST 
GAS-WORKS. 

At the Meeting of the Belfast Town Council on Saturday, the 31st ult., 
the Gas Committee reported that, in accordance with the suggestion in 
the report submitted by the Manager (Mr. J. Stelfox), and brought before 
the Council on the Ist of January last, the question of minimizing Sunday 
labour as far as practicable had been kept steadily in view, and the staff 
employed during the daytime on Sundays had been reduced by 50 per cent. 
The Committee stated that they would continue to give their best atten- 
tion to the subject, with a view to still further reduction, if they found 
this could be accomplished without risk. Annexed to the Committee’s 
report was one by Mr. Stelfox, giving the result of his inquiries on the 
subject in some of the large towns in England and Scotland. It was as 
follows :—“ I have to report that, in accordance with your instructions, I 
lately visited some of the large towns for the purpose of obtaining all 
possible information in reference to the Sunday labour question. The 
towns visited were Glasgow, Preston, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and London; and I was fortunate in being able to make we pena ae in 
each case with the Engincers of the respective works. I find that in five 
of these places there isa 15 hours’ stoppage on Sundays, with the excep- 
tion of about 15 or 16 days in each year, when the exigencies of the demand 
for gas necessitate working on Sunday. In only one case among these 
was the use of the dip-pipe and hydraulic main given up; and as the em- 
ployment of a valve working in the dry main (such as we use) is the chief 
element of risk in case the works were to be completely stopped, the ex- 

erience in these cases was not so valuable forcomparison. In the one case, 

owever, in which the dip has been superseded, I am glad to be able 
to report that they have not suffered any accidents; and if valves can 
be made absolutely tight, no doubt a stoppage might take place 
without much risk. With so large a number of these valves in operation 
(nearly 1000) it would, however, be very difficult to make sure that some 
were not leaking; the more especially as they are subjected to much rough 
treatment in the ordinary work of the retort-house. In the case of the 
sixth town, where no cessation of work occurs on Sunday, the arrange- 
ments are quite similar to our own; and the Engineer believes that a 
stoppage would involve serious risk. In accordance with the suggestions 
contained in my report submitted to the Council on the Ist of January, 
the reduction of Sunday labour has been kept in view. While the de- 
mand for gas was at its height, all firemen wee to be relieved of 
duty received leave of absence ; their place being filled from the reserve 
list. The season of greatest pressure being now over, we commenced on 
the 18th inst. by a reduction in the work of about 40 per cent. ; and in the 
coming week I propose to extend this, so that at least half the work will 
be dispensed with. Of course, it will be understood that this change will 
involve very considerable extra cost; and for this I know you are pre- 
pared. As the summer comes on, I hope to be able to extend the system ; 
and if I find that we can stop work altogether without serious danger, I 
shal] assume that I have your approval in doing so.” 






































































WAKEFIELD WATER SUPPLY. 
APPROACHING COMPLETION oF THE RisHwoRTH Moor Scueye, 
It is expected that by the beginning of next month the inhabitants of 
Wakefield will be supplied with water from the new works which the 
Corporation have been for some time carrying out for the utilization of 
the extensive watershed of the Rishworth Moors. The completion of this 
great undertaking will be welcomed alike by the Corporation and the 
townspeople, who have long recognized the necessity for improving the 
existing service. The water at present sent into the town is principally 
drawn from the Calder; and although, after filtration, it is fairly suitable 
for culinary purposes, the new water will be a considerable advance upon 
it in point of quality. The Rishworth watershed, which consists of strata 
of shale and millstone grit, forms a gathering-ground similar to thoge 
possessed by Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and Huddersfield. The reservoir— 
the Ringstone—is located four miles south-west of Sowerby Bridge; it is 47 
acres in extent; and its capacity is 300 million gallons. The surface of the 
water, when the reservoir is entirely full, reaches to a height of 994 feet above 
the level of the sea. The water is gathered by an open conduit which rung 
along the base of the Rishworth Moors—an extensive tract of land lying 
from 1000 to 1500 feet above the sea, and having an average annual rain. 
fall of about 45 inches. The conduit in question intercepts and carries to 
the reservoir all the surface water, which would otherwise find its wa; 
into the Booth Dean Clough, a mountain gorge forming one of the tribu., 
taries of the River Ryburn. Along the course of the lower reaches of the 
Clough, as well as farther down on the Ryburn, several mills are situated - 
and the right of the owners to a head of water is provided for, By 
means of a massive by-wash at the entrance to the reservoir and dams 
at different points of the catchwater, all the overflow water is dis. 
charged into the lower reaches of the Clough. The area of the surface 
whose waters are intercepted and carried away to Ringstone is about 2000 
acres; and besides this there are also about 1200 acres which may be 
utilized whenever necessary. From the reservoir to Wakefield a distance 
of 17 miles has to be traversed. The water will come directly from the 
hace f Sowerby Bridge, Mirfield, Dewsbury, and on toa storeage reservoir 
located in a secluded situation on the Tingley side of Ardsley. Filtration 
as tending to improve the quality of the water has been urged; and the 
oy aoe ee of land for the purpose of filter-beds has not been overlooked, 
It has been left for subsequent decision, however, whether it is desirable 
to incur the additional expense of filtration, according to experience of the 
unfiltered water when it reaches the town. Kirkhamgate, between Ardsley 
and Wakefield, is the place selected for the probable filter-beds. Power 
has also been sought for the construction, at Lindle Hill, near Alverthorpe, 
of a reservoir for filtered water, in order that filtration may be con- 
tinuously performed day and night, irrespective of the variation in the 
quantity supplied to the town. Whether water be drawn direct from 
Ardsley or from Lindle Hill, it will reach Wakefield by gravitation, and no 
pumping will be necessary—in fact, Lindle Hill has a greater elevation by 
70 feet than the reservoir from which water at present flows to the town, 
Pumping would only be necessary in case the borough should grow at its 
extremities. 

The new water supply has not been acquired without obstacles having 
to be surmounted. Opposition arose in connection with the service reser- 
voir at Ardsley. The site was chosen because of its elevation, and from 
the circumstance that it formed part of a valley whose conformation 
favoured the construction of such areservoir. From a geological point of 
view, the late Professor Ansted, F.R.S., gave it commendation which 
prompted its final selection ; while Mr. J. O. Greaves, a local mining engi- 
neer also approved of the choice. The reservoir, moreover, was to be 383 
feet above the level of the sea. Operations, however, had not proceeded 
far when, as may be remembered, they were stopped by a claim against 
the Corporation for £70,000, made by Messrs. Holliday, of the Ardsley 
Colliery, on the ground that the construction of the reservoir would 
entail loss upon them by preventing the sinking of a contemplated 
shaft, and because of interference with their rights of way. The 
matter went to arbitration; and its discussion extended over three 
or four weeks before Mr. Baker Foster, a well-known Northumbrian 
Engineer. The physical defect encountered, which largely brought 
about these proceedings, was the extension for a very great distance, and 
far beyond expectation, of old coal workings. This required an alteration 
of the original scheme; and instead of the supposed necessity for a small 
puddle trench across the valley, as is usual in such cases, a ring trench of 
puddle, reaching down to the old coal workings, and effectually cutting 
them off, had to be made. The Umpire’s award was given in July, 1886; 
the maximum sum to be paid by the Corporation being £13,124, in addition 
to the taxed costs. Certain points were, however, reserved for legal 
decision, which, if in favour of the Corporation, would further reduce the 
award to £8437. The question came before the Court of Appeal on the 
26th ult. The Court below had decided in favour of Messrs. Holliday ; but 
a majority of the Judges in the Superior Court took an opposite view, and 
the appeal of the Corporation was therefore allowed. On the following 
day Sir Henry James, on behalf of the Corporation, asked that the costs 
of the — should follow the decision given by the majority of the 
Court. n the other hand, the Attorney-General, representing Messrs. 
Holliday, urged that under the Lands Clauses Act the costs of the appeal 
must be regarded as costs incidental to the arbitration. Their Lordships 
held that the costs were incidental to the arbitration; and declined to 
make any order in respect to them. 


THE OIL PRODUCTION OF RUSSIA. 

The correspondent of the Glasgow Herald who attended the recent 
Petroleum Exhibition in St. Petersburgh has communicated to that paper 
o following interesting particulars as to the production of oil in 

ussia :— 

The official statistics of the annual output of crude oil at Baku are not 
based upon the actual amount of liquid that comes to the surface, but upon 
the quantity piped from the wells to the refineries, eight or nine miles 
distant, situated along the shores of Baku Bay. Thus, the production for 
1886 was estimated at about 500 million gallons of crude oil; but this does 
not include the oil wasted by the fountains, the quantity of which the 
Director of the Mining Department roughly defines as amounting to pro- 
bably 100 million gallons more. In other words, Baku spills and wastes 
upon the parched soil of the Apsheron Peninsula, or allows to flow into the 
Caspian Sea, more oil every year than all the shale-oil distilleries of Scotland 
are able to produce together. Last year’s official figures are not yet avail- 
able; but judging from the data otherwise forthcoming, the waste of 
crude oil at Baku in 1887 probably reached 150 million gallons, or twice 
the amount of oil Scotland was able to produce from her shale. And this 
waste does not stop with the crude oil. After it has passed through the 
refineries to yield 25 or 30 per cent. of refined oil or kerosene, for use in 
lamps, the bulk of the remainder is either used as fuel, notwithstanding 
that it contains even a larger amount of lubricating oil than kerosene, or 
millions of gallons of benzene and benzoline are poured into the Caspian 
Sea, and tens of millions of gallons are burnt in pits, or experience the 
same fate, for want of a ready market. 

In 1872 the production of crude oil was only about five million gallons; 
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+ 1876 it was 41 millions ; in 1879 it had beaten Scotland, the total being 
in vvillions. From this it rose to 80 millions in 1880, to 160 millions in 
77 at 200 millions in 1882, to 240 millions in 1893, to 360 millions in 1884, 
oe) millions in 1885, and finally to 500 millions in 1886. In the latter year 
bs roduction of erude oil in Russia elsewhere than at Baku was about 5 
the provvallons; the bulk being furnished by the wells in the Kuban terri- 
millio” fhe shores of the Black Sea. After the oil is brought to the 
pe ee it is allowed to stand in huge ponds, or reservoirs, for a while to 
ee ritself of sand, and is then pumped into iron tanks, from which in 
: _— it is passed through pipes to the refinery at Baku, There are 13 pipe- 
in es running from the wells at Balakhani to the refineries of the Black 
7 White Towns of Baku, and 2 to other points (making 15 altogether), 
having & collective length of almost 110 miles. The feeder and branch 
jines of these main pipe-lines are also collectively about as long; and 
poth, with pumps, &c., are considered to represent an outlay of 4 million 
roubles, or, reckoning the rouble at 2s. (the recent financial crisis has 
lowered it to 1s. 7d. for the moment), £400,000. 

At Baku new pipe-lines are being laid down every year to connect the 
wells with the refineries. The latter are situated along the shore of Baku 
Bay, one of the finest natural harbours in the Russian Empire. Alongside 
this town, towards the south, the Russians built 20 years ago a dockyard 
when they commenced that movement for securing naval and political 
predominance in the Caspian Sea which has carried the Cossack to 
Penjdeh, and the locomotive to Bokhara. About the same time, on the 
northern side of Baku, a few small refineries began to spring up; the oil 
being carried to them in tubs from the pits at Balakhani. ‘The industry 
at that period was so insignificant—far less developed than our Burmese 
petroleum industry is at the present moment—that several travellers 
yassed through the place without noticing it. By degrees the refineries 
grew in number, and the methods the Persian and Russian owners adopted 
for obtaining the refined oils were so offensive that the suburb acquired 
the title of “‘ The Black Town.” About the time of the Turkish war the 
Nobel firm established a refinery farther north along the shore, which before 
long became one of the largest, if not the largest in the world. Later on 
(within the last five years) a fresh suburb grew up still farther north 
along the shore of the bay, containing the refineries of the Paris 
Rothschilds—Shibajeff and Co. This has been dubbed “‘ The White Town,” 
on account of the refineries being smokeless. Every year the refineries 
increase their producing power; and each development of transport calls 
into existence new distilleries or leads to the enlargement of the older 
ones. In 1870 there were only 45 refineries; in 1879 there were 195. In 
185 the number had fallen to 130; the growth of the large refineries in 
the interval having caused the collapse of 65 little ones. At present 
there are 150 altogether, and several new ones are to be opened in the 
spring. In other parts of the Empire besides Baku, there are 16 oil 
refineries in operation ; four being in the government of Moscow. The 
150 refineries are divided into two categories; 50 being “large” and 106 
“small” producers. In 1886 the producing power of both was claimed to 
be $2,755,825 poods of petroleum products, or about 370 million gallons. 
Atthe close of last year the producing power had grown to 116,047,000 
poods (about 520,000,000 gallons). For some time past the producing 
power of Baku has been in excess of the actual power exercised ; the diffi- 
culties of transport preventing the refineries working at their utmost 
capacity. The following table will show, by other statistics, the growth of 
the industry in a different way; the figures representing the quantity of 
kerosene exported from Baku during the decade from 1877 to 1886 :— 
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The fall in the price of barrelled kerosene at St. Petersburg during the 
same period is also interesting :— 
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Last year it fell to 1 rouble 5 copecks the pood in barrels, and from 60 to 
—— the pood in bulk. Owing to the fluctuations of the rouble, it 
would be misleading to give the English equivalents of these prices. At 
the present rate of exchange, however, refined kerosene can be purchased 
at Baku for about 4d. a gallon. 





Tue Prorit oN THE OLDHAM WATER UNDERTAKING.—Alderman Buckley, 
who presided at the fortnightly meeting of the Oldham Water Committee 
last Wednesday, said that, although the books had not been made up for 
the year, the rough balance was favourable in point of profits. The 
amount was about £7000; and this was net profit. He added, in reply to 
& question, that the sum placed to the reserve fund was about £6 
against £7696 last year. 

Tae Consumption or Gas aT STALYBRIDGE.—In the report which the 
Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. R. Hunter) presented to the Stalybridge 
Town Council yesterday week, were some figures as to the make of gas dur- 
ing the year ended the 25th ult. The quantity was 122,673,200 cubic feet, 
4gainst 118,978,800 cubic feet last year—an increase of 3,694,400 feet; and 
there was sent out 122,527,700 cubic feet, against 119,500,500 cubic feet, or 
an advance of 3,027,200 feet. Alderman Atkinson, the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, expressed the hope that the results of the year’s working 
Would be found satisfactory when produced next month. 


Tae Netson Locan Boarp Brui.—At a special meeting of the Brierfield 
Local Board last Thursday, several letters which had passed between the 
Clerk and the Clerk to the Nelson Local Board, relative to the Bill which 
the latter body are promoting in Parliament, were read. The corres- 
pondence arose out of a suggestion by the Clerk to the Nelson Board for a 
conference between the two bodies, with a view to an arrangement respect- 
ing the clauses in the Bill to which the Brierfield Board take exception. 
The reply was that the Brierfield Board would be willing to withdraw their 
pposition if what they asked in their petition against the Bill was con- 
ceded ; and that until the exercise of the powers to be given for the pur- 
chase of the Brierfield gas undertaking by the Brierfield Board, the price 
to be charged for gas in Brierfield shall be 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, with 
neoresponding reduction or increase whenever the amount of profit or 
oss shall exceed an agreed sum per year. To this the Clerk of the Nelson 
Board replied that the demands of the Brierfield Board were largely in 
excess of what could reasonably be asked from Parliament. In a subse- 
quent letter, he stated that he was instructed to withdraw from the Bill the 
powers for raising further moneys for the purpose of the gas undertaking 
~an amendment which the Nelson Board hoped would render the Bill un- 
tpiectionable to the Brierfield Board. The meeting decided that no fur- 

er correspondence should take place, and that the opposition to the Bill 

ould be continued 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsurce, Saturday. 

_A good deal of work has been got through this week, at this end of the 
line, with reference to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas-Works transfer; but 
whether much, if any, advance has been made towards settling the question 
at issue is doubtful. In the first place, the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Company, I consider wisely, refused to allow the Corporations to examine 
their works. The Corporations already hold a report on the state of the 
works, furnished to them by their own Engineer after inspection; and, 
though called upon to produce it, they have declined, presumably because 
the report is favourable to the Company. Viewed in this light, the 
present request can only be attributed to a desire to obtain a condemna- 
tory report. Then, in the next place, it is worthy of notice that the 
Edinburgh Company have—rashly, I think—allowed their works to be 
a by Engineers on behalf of the Corporations. This took place 
on Wednesday ; and immediately it was completed the Engineers penned 
a short letter to the Town Clerk of Edinburgh, assuring him that 
the works were in first-class order (see ante, p. 654). This epistle is 
destined to be famous if the controversy lasts very much longer. 
It is evidently looked upon by the Joint Committee as a trump; for the 
Town Clerk was instigated by someone to read the letter to the Town 
Council, which he did, without being called upon, and I should say alto- 
gether ont of order, at their first meeting on Friday. The certificate was, 
shall I say, “too good to be true?” That is perhaps a strong expression 
to use; but Mr. Smith Clark was certainly justified in pointing out to the 
Council that it contradicted, in every essential particular, the evidence 
given on oath before the Parliamentary Committee last year. ‘This state- 
ment is an awkward one both for the Company, on whose behalf the 
evidence was given last session, and for the Corporations, who may be 
said to have now homologated that evidence to get past. I see no method 
by which they can explain away the contradictory statements, except, as 
I anticipate will be the case, they plead that it was to the interest of the 
Company last year to make the Parliamentary Committee believe the 
worst of their works. But what will the Engineers say to such a plea? 
It will be remembered that a very eminent authority gave it as his opinion 
that the Edinburgh Company’s works were so over-crowded that he had 
never seen the like of them. Others, engineers of the highest standing, 
gave similar evidence; and even went further, stating that it was out of 
the question to increase the carbonizing power, because there was no room 
for the requisite additional purifying plant. Is it not apparent how much 
it would be to the discredit of the engineering profession if, when it is 
found to be desirable, one set of persons can be obtained who will altogether 
curse an undertaking, and, when it suits the proprietors of the concern, 
another set can be found to altogether bless it. It is, however, for the 
Engineers, and not for me, to look to their honour on this point. 

I observe to-day an advertisement by the Treasurer of a “ Ratepayers’ 
Committee,” asking contributions to their funds if the ratepayers wish 
to have their petition against the Edinburgh Gas-Works transfer scheme 
adequately supported. This looks as though the opposition really intend 
putting in an appearance in Parliament. To be sure they may; and, 
under cover of their petition, may even obtain locus standi. Their oppo- 
sition, at best, however, can only be a feeble one; and unless the public 
support the affair financially more heartily than they have done with 
their personal presence, there will not be much wherewith to fee Counsel. 
In that event, everyone knows how much emulation there would be 
among the gentlemen of the long robe to have the honour of pleading the 
cause of the ratepayers before the Parliamentary Committee. 

(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guaseow, Saturday. 

At last Thursday’s meeting of the Town Council of Glasgow, the 

uestion of making gas from oil again cropped up. Mr. M‘Hellar 
} eee to know if the Corporation Gas Committee had investigated 
the claims of the Patent Paraffin Oil Gas Lighting Company; and 
if they had come to the conclusion that they were not borne out by 
the examination, and were not worth proceeding any further with. 
He also wished to know what answer they had to give to the reports 
that were made by the various chemists who had tested the illumi- 
nating qualities of the gas; and he likewise asked if the Committee 
would agree to re-examine the claims of the Company, and give a full 
report saying whether or not they thought the system should be adopted. 
He was informed by the Convener of the Gas Committee (Mr. Ure) that 
they had reported on the subject to the Town Council last July, and that 
the Manager had submitted an abstract showing the whole of the results 
obtained by the practical experiments which had been carried out at the 
Dawsholm works for the production of gas from oil. The Manager had 
also stated that, while the practicability of producing gas from various 
classes of oil of an illuminating power varying from 17 to 66 candles had 
been clearly demonstrated by the experiments in question, the abstract 
submitted showed that the expense of producing the gas was, in the mean- 
time, considerably in excess of the cost of making it from coal, owing to 
the price at which oil of such a kind as would yield a satisfactory gas 
could be obtained. The Convener further reported that the Committee 
had inspected the works referred to by Mr. M‘Kellar ; and they had satis- 
fied themselves that they could not produce gas at the price at which they 
were getting it from coal. There was no prejudice on the part of the 
Committee in favour of coal; and if any further light could be thrown 
upon the subject by Mr. M‘Kellar, he (the Convener) would be glad to 
receive it. The answer given to Mr. M‘Kellar did not satisfy him; and 
the subject is likely to come again before the Gas Committee, but in a 
somewhat different form. 

It is rather curious to note that in one of the evening papers containing 
a report of Thursday’s Town Council proceedings, there was an article 
entitled “ Lighting by Oil Gas: A New Industry.” This article seemed to 
have been inspired, or even to have been written by some person who was 
aware of the intention of Mr. M‘Kellar to bring forward the subject, by his 
series of questions, at the Council meeting. The article referred to gave 
some prominence to the use of oil gas at Colinsburgh, in Fifeshire. It also 
pcm that comparatively little alteration would be required at the existing 
gas-works of the Corporation to manufacture oil gas. The article likewise 
dealt with the cheapness of the Russian petroleum oil, the strength of oil 
gas, and its cost. On the following day the same paper contained a letter 
from the Agent of the Patent Paraffin Gas Lighting Company. In the 
course of his communication, the writer said that oil had been offered at 
such a price as to enable the city of Glasgow to manufacture gas at an out- 
lay for oil and labour of 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and as the gas yielded 
would have an illuminating power of at least 60 candles, there would be a 
margin of 4s. 8d. in favour of oil gas—allowing 24 times as much coal gas 
to equaloil gas. This margin, the letter continued, would go a long way 
in paying for the alteration of the present system, also for defraying 
current expenses and present debt, and give the citzens the benefit of a 
much purer gas, together with a 60-candle power light at their control. 

Since I wrote a week ago regarding the “informal meeting” of Gas 
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Managers which is to be held in this city next Thursday, I have been 
officially informed that the Chairman on the occasion will be Mr. J. 
M‘Crae, Manager of the Corporation Gas-Works, Dundee. 

The members of the Surveying Department of the Glasgow Corporation 

Gas Trust last night entertained their late Chief Surveyor, Mr. J. Baynes, 
at dinner, on the occasion of his retirement from office, after a long and 
faithful service. The chair was occupied by Mr. W. Rait, the successor to 
Mr. Baynes. After a substantial repast had been partaken of, and the 
loyal and patriotic toasts had been duly pledged, the Chairman delivered 
a short address, and then called upon Mr. S. Browne, who, on behalf of 
the Survey Department, presented Mr. Baynes with an illuminated address, 
embodying their sentiments regarding him. A very enjoyable evening 
was spent. ; 
At the monthly meeting of the Airdrie Town Council on Thursday, 
the question of the proposed purchase of the local gas-works was brought 
up by Mr. M‘Killop, who gave notice of motion at the preceding meeting 
to deal with the matter. He dwelt at some length on the subject, and 
quoted a number of statistics regarding the gas supply in other towns 
in Scotland, where it had been taken over by the municipal authori- 
ties, and showed that reductions in the price of gas had taken place 
wherever this was the case. Mr. M‘Killop’s motion was—“ That a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the advisability of taking over the gas- 
works at a fair valuation, and report at next meeting.” The resolution 
was seconded by Dean of Guild Spence, and unanimously agreed to. 
Provost Motherwell declined to serve on the Committee, us he had 
formed a strong opinion against acquiring the works. 

A dividend of 10 per cent. was declared at the annual meeting of 
the Lennoxtown Gaslight Company, which was held last Tuesday. 

The Carron Company’s opposition to the Falkirk and Larbert Water 
Bill is to be renewed in the House of Commons; a petition having been 
lodged by the Company praying to be heard by Counsel before the Com- 
mittee. The petitioners confidently submit that if the preamble of the 
Bill is passed by the Committee, the Carron Works ought to be excluded 
from the compulsory limits of supply. Various allegations and objections 
are made by the petitioners. 

There has been some inquiry this week for sulphate of ammonia; buyers 
offering £12 per ton, which is an increase of about 2s. 6d. per ton. 

Business in the Glasgow pig-iron market has been somewhat affected 
this week by the holiday feeling ; and there is also a lull in the demand, 
especially from abroad. Up to 39s. 24a. per ton cash was paid on Wednes- 
day for Scotch iron ; but as low as 38s. 10d. was again reached yesterday— 
the close, however, being 1d. per ton better. 

Almost all departments of the coal trade remain quiet; and in some 
there is rather keen competition to secure orders. Prices are practically 
unchanged. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpool, April 7. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The moderation of the weather in some parts 
of the Continent has been productive of bringing a few orders on our 
market; but the bulk of the demand still originates from the dealers. 
Hence the anticipated improvement is but of small volume. Still in these 
times even small mercies must be appreciated ; and it must, therefore, be 
considered satisfactory that £12 has once more been reached f.o.b. Hull, 
while Leith and Liverpool are closely approaching this figure. There is 
certainly no reason why prices should not rule over £12 during the 
remainder of the season. The antipathy of foreign consumers may be 
explained by their being deluded with statements of heavy stocks on this 
side; otherwise they would hardly leave the completion of their require- 
ments until the latest date, and they may ultimately have occasion to 
repent their lethargy. There is stilla good inquiry at the close for prompt 
parcels. Nitrate keeps very firm. 





Lonpon, April 7. 

Tar Products.—Owirg to the holidays, very little business has been 
transacted during the week. Benzol is quoted dearer; but no important 
transaction in it has taken place. Heavy shipments of pitch, however, are 
being made; and this article looks like being better. Anthracene continues 
scarce and dearer. Prices: Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 
3s. 6d. per gallon ; 50 per cent., 2s. 7d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 7d. per gallon. 
Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., ls. per 
gallon. Light oil, 34d. per gallon. Creosote, 14d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. 
to 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid (crude), 4s. 2d. per gallon. Carbolic crystals, 
1s. 44d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per 
ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 1s. 6d. per unit; “‘B,” 1s, 2d. 

Ammonia Products.—Important deliveries of sulphate are going on ; but 
little new business can be reported. The make is rapidly falling off; and 
stocks being low, it is expected that prices will advance with the open 
weather. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £11 15s. to £12. Gas liquor 
(5° Twaddel), 7s. per ton, with a rise or fall of ls. 6d. per ton. Liquor 
ummonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, 
£30. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, April 7.]} 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Notwithstanding the Easter holidays and the 
severity of the weather, sulphate looks decidedly more healthy than it did 
a week ago. At Hull there have been buyers at £11 17s.6d.; but as makers 
have held out for £11 18s. 9d., this latter price has been obliged to have 
been paid. Most of the business which has been done during the past few 
weeks has been by speculators, and it may turn out that they have done a 
good stroke of business; for, in the event of a good demand springing up 
about the middle of this month, prices would be sure torise. The Leith 
market has not been quite so firm during the past week; and prices are 
quoted from £11 15s. to £11 17s.6d. In London £12 to £12 5s. is about the 
value. We have heard of business being done at both these prices. 

Tar Products.—This market is unusually fiat; and though anthracene 
still keeps up its value, and is expected to rise still higher, there is no 
doubt that most other products are not quite so firm. Even carbolic acid, 
which many thought would maintain its position for a long time to come, 
gives some indication of approaching weakness. If, however, a serious 
epidemic of the various prevalent diseases should visit us again this spring 
and summer, it is quite possible that carbolic acid may find favour as the 
disinfectant ; and in such a case the demand would cause the market to 
harden again. With regard to benzols nothing can be said. Both 
qualities drag on their weary existence; and one cannot hear of any piece 
of healthy business which has been done in this article. The London 
Commercial Record states 90's benzol to be worth 3s. 24d., and 50/90’s 
2s. 7d.; but these prices may be varied very considerably if the seller is 
anxious to sell or the buyer anxious to buy. The condition of the 
market must be causing much anxiety to those who hold stocks, and also 
to those who are even now only working their carbonizing plant to less 
than one-half of its capacity. We have no hesitation in saying that if the 
demand was good, double the quantity of carbonizing benzol could be put 
into the market in a week’s time if circumstances demanded it. 


i 

Extensions aT THE Lypp (Kent) Gas-Worxs.—Conside i 
ments are being carried out at the Lydd Gas-Works; and paerONe 
storeage is being provided by the erection of a new gasholder, anal 

Tue VALUE oF THE New River Company’s ORIGINAL SHarzs, — 
week Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield sold in their entirety two treeh " 
shares in the New River Company, also a quarter and other fractions = 
King’s share, at sums amounting together to £214,900. The divide i 
thereon came last year to about £6150; so that the price represented 
rate of nearly 35 years’ purchase. . 

Sates or Suarnes.—Last Wednesday, £20,000 worth of stock in th 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company was sold for £37,500.—On the 
following day, Messrs. King and King sold by auction, at Gosport, two lots 
of £100 debenture bonds, bearing 4 per cent. interest, in the Gosport G 
Company, for £102 each, and 13 similar lots sold for £100 each ; while a 
lots of £50 (£25 paid) of new ordinary stock, bearing 7 per cent. interest, 
in the Gosport Water Company were knocked down for £47 each, and two 
other lots of the same description fetched £48 each. 

Tue Arrairs oF THE Rastrick Gas Company.—At the West Riding 
Quarter Sessions last Tuesday, Mr. Kershaw (with whom was Mr. (C, 4 
Atkinson) presented a petition from certain gas consumers at Rastrick. 
who complained that they had to pay a very high price for gas, asking the 
Court to appoint an Accountant to examine the accounts of the Rastrick 
Gas Company, with a view to ascertaining whether the price at present 
charged by the Company for gas could be reduced. He suggested that 
Mr. Dore, of Halifax, should be appointed.; Mr. West opposed the applica. 
tion, and pointed out to the Court that they had a right to use their dis. 
cretion in such a matter; the Act of Parliament saying that they “ may,” 
and not “shall,” make such an order as the petitioners asked for. The 
Court decided to appoint an Accountant. 

REVISION OF THE CHARGES FOR WATER AT BuRNLEY.—A revised scale 
of charges for water, based on the rateable value of property, instead of as 
heretofore on the rental, was adopted by the Burnley Town Council last 
Wednesday. The Mayor (Alderman Sutcliffe) said the change involved 
loss of about £1000 on houses of the annual value of £7 10s. and under 
(of which there are 10,692 in the borough) ; and this loss would have to be 
made up by the 4271 houses of higher value. Under the new scale the 
minimum rate for dwelling-houses is fixed at 6s. per year; and instead of 
four different charges for baths (6s., 8s., 10s.,and 12s.), the Committe 
recommend only two charges—viz., 10s. and 12s. The change will operate 
principally against the shopkeepers, whose charges will be raised from 6s, 
to 34s. a year; the basis being for lock-up shops 24 per cent. on the rate. 
able value, and on houses and shops 5 per cent. up to £50, and 24 per cent, 
beyond. Alderman Greenwood stated that an addition of 1d. in the 
pound would have to be made to the rates to meet the deficiency. The 
old charges had been in operation since 1819; and it was unfortunate that 
after 68 years they should be disturbed. The result of the revision was 
that they lost £1024, or 14°2 per cent. income, on dwelling-houses; on 
public-houses, 18s.; beer-houses, £44 13s. 3d. ; offices, £18 2s. 2d.; closets, 
£37 8s.—total, £1125 1ls. 1d. On houses and shops there was an increase 
of £81 17s. 10d.; lock-up shops, £62 16s. 6d.; baths, £23 5s.; meters, 
£41 6s. 7d.—total, £259 2s.1ld. This showed a net loss of £866 8s. 6d, 
Some complaint was made of the increased charge on lock-up shops; but 
the new scale was adopted without a division. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LISI. 
(For Monry Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 637.) 
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| when |= yd a Paid | ciosi Roe | Ziel 
Issue. Share ex |Sxs! NAME. per | Par Fal | "Pn 
| Dividend. 273 | Share| “'°** | in | Rr 
| = | | (War 
+ .c.| GAS COMPANIES. | | igea 
590,000, 10 14 Oct. | 103 |Alliance & Dublin 10 p.c.. .| 10 | 19—20|.. |5 5 0 
100,000) 20 30Nov. 10 Bahia, Limited. . . . .| 20| 283—25/.. /8 00 
200,000, 5 16Nov.| 74 Bombay,Limited. . . .| 5! 74-8 - 418 9 
380,000 Stck. 15 Feb. | 11} Brentford Consolidated . 100 }220—225) .. 5 0 0 
110,000, ,, | 8h Do. New. . . ._ .| 100 |160—165| .. |5 0 0 
220,000 20 14 Mar.| 104 Brighton & Hove, Original ., 20 | 42—44 | .. 41011 
820,000; 20 14 Oct. | 11} [British . . .. . . «| 20] 45—47/.. [415 9 
278,750, 10 16 Nov.| 8 |Buenos Ayres(New) Limited 10 |1 143) .. 510 4 
147,740, 20 29Feb.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20| 25—27).. |5 3 8 
5&0,000 Stck. 14 Oct io Commercial, Old Stock . 100 |275—280; .. 416 5 
130,000, | » | 1 Do. ‘'Newdo.. . .| 100 |207—212 .. 419 0 
121, » 29 Dec.) 44 Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |122--127) .. |3 10 10 
557,320, 20 15 Dec.| 12 Continental Union, Limited | 20 | 43—45 | .. 5 6 & 
242,680} 20 | » | 12 | Do. New '69&'72) 14 | 28—80 | .. |5 12 0 
200,000 20| 4 | 9 Do. 7 p.c. Pref.., 20 | 35—87 | .. |417 8 
75,000 Stck. 28 Mar. 10 (Crystal Palace District «| 100 |200-210*| .. 415 8 
125,000, , | » 7 Do. p-c. . .| 100 |188-143*| .. |417 10 
50,000' », | 6 | Do. 6 p. c. Pref.., 100 |124-129°) «+ (418 0 
234,060 10 27Jan.| 12 European, Limited . . .| 10 244-254 .. [414 1 
90,000 10 | , | 12 | Do. New. . .| 74| 17—18| .. (5 0 0 
177,030 10 | ,, 12 | Do. PS |114—124 .- 416 0 
5,468,350 Stck. 15 Feb. | 121 Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary} 100 |245—250) .. |418 0 
100, » | 4 | 0.  B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 97—102| .. 318 5 
665,000) ,, | ys 10 | Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 |260—265 +2 1315 6 
80,000! 5, | 5 5 | Do. F,5p.c. Prf. .| 100 |125—180 .. 3 16 ll 
60,000, ,, | 55 7h | Do. G,74p.c.do. . 100 |183—188| .. 319 9 
1,300,000 _,, | ” 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |165—170 +1 4 2 4 
463,000 ,, | 4, | 10 Do. J,10p.c. Prf..| 100 |257—262 .. 816 4 
1,061,150 ,, [15 Dec.| 4 | Do. 4p.c.Deb. Stk. 100 |117—122).. 3 5 7 
294,850 ,, | 3 44 | Do. 44p.c. do. 100 |127—132,.. 3 8 2 
650,000| ,, 8 6 | Do. 6p.c. . . «| 100|172—177 .. 3 710 
8,600,000 Stck..16 Nov.| 10 ‘Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |209—213 .. 41310 
75,000, 5 (15 Dec.| 6 Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd) 5| 5—54 .. 5 9 1 
560,000 100 | 83Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb.| 100 |113-115* + 44 611 
541,920 20 16Nov.| 6 Monte Video, Limited -| 20 |208—213 .. [5 11 8 
150,000 5 30Nov./ 10 Oriental, Limited . 5| 94—10 | .. [5 0 0 
60,000' 5 (28 Mar.| 7 Ottoman, Limited . 5| 6—7*!.. 15 00 
90,000 10 |14Oct. | 10 San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10! 16—-17|.. 517 8 
500,000 Stck.'29 Feb. | 154 South Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 |315—320, .. /4 16 10 
50,000; » | 9 12 | Do. B do. .| 100 | 237—242 .. 419 3 
125,750, » 13 | Do. C do. .| 100 |255—265 .. 418 1 
500,000 ,, 29Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |187—142 .. 310 1 
60,000 5 29Feb.| 11 (Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig. 5| 11-13 .. 4 4 0 
| 
| 
| WATER COMPANIES, | 
717,382 Stck.|29 Dec.| 9 Chelsea, Ordinary. . . .| 100 |252—257 .. 810 0 
1,720,560 Stck. 29 Dee. | 7 ‘East London, Ordinar. », 100 |198—203 ., '3 9 
700,000 50 15 Dec.| 9 GrandJunction. . . . .| 50 |125—130 .. 3 9 & 
708,000 Stck.|29 Feb. | 103 ‘Kent . . . . . . « «| 100 |265—270, .. 317 9 
1,043,800 100 |29 Dec.| 9 Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . -| 100 258-263 .. 3 8 5 
406,200 100 ” 7 |. Do. Thp.c.max. . .| 100 |200—205 ., 313 2 
200,000 Stck.|28 Mar.| 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .} 100 |117-120"| .. |3 6 8 
500,000 100 [27 Jan, | 124 New River, New Shares. .| 100 $40—345) 42 |3 10 3 
1,000,000'Stck.| , | 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 120—125| .. (8 40 
742,300 Stck./15 Dec.| 6 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max.| 100 |168—173|—2 |3 9 4 
126,500) 100 | _,, 6 | Do. 74 p.c. do. | 100 |160—170| .. {8 10 7 
1,155,006 Stck.|15 Dee. | 10 |West Middlesex... "| 109 |270—27.| +2 5 12 9 
| oe (iene *Exdiv; | 
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y Water Suppry.—The Guiseley Water Company have lately 

endeavouring to increase their supply. The drift which they have 

m making not having produced the expected quantity of water, they 
povided on sinking a well, and have now commenced boring operations. 


Cost oF THE WINDSOR AND Eton WaTer-Works ARBITRATION.— 
tthe last meeting of the Windsor Town Council, the Water-Works Audit 
r mittee submitted an account of the expenses incurred in connection 
th the recent water-works arbitration, amounting to £2260 10s. 4d:, and 
wigmmended that the various items contained therein should be dis- 
= The Committee have had under consideration the best mode of 
mising the money required to complete the purchase ; but they were not 
in a position to report thereon. 
Tue Kent Water Company's ExTenvep Distnict.—A difficulty which 
with regard to the Kent Water Company’s Bill, now before Parlia- 
ment, has happily been settled. It may be remembered that the Bromley 
Board of Guardians undertook to guarantee to the Company to make up 
any deficiency, short of £400, in the rental obtained in the new district of 
supply. Mr. Mildmay, of Shoreham, and Mr. Burnaby Atkins, of Halstead, 
ech guaranteed £125. By a —— clause in the Bromley Board’s 
tee, it was stipulated that if the rental outside their district should 
jeld more than 5 per cent. interest upon the outlay, the surplus should 
towards reducing the amount payable by Bromley. Mr. Atkins and 


GUISEL 


THE 


EXTENSION OF THE PuRIFYING PLANT aT THE CoveNTRY Gas-Works.— 
The Corporation of Coventry are again anticipating the wants of the 
consumers by the addition of a tower scrubber for the further purification 
of the increased make of at their works. Under the advice of their 
Engineer (Mr. G. Winstanley), the order for the necessary apparatus has 
been placed with Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Manchester, who will 
commence its erection almost immediately. 


LytHam Gas Suppry.—At the meeting of the Lytham Improvement 
Commissioners last Thursday, Mr. Pearson, in moving the confirmation of 
the minutes of the Gas Committee, remarked on the satisfactory result of 
the past year’s operations, which showed a profit of £261. If the works had 
been a private concern, they would, he said, have shown a dividend equal 
to 54 per cent. on the capital. This, considering the reasonable price and 
fair quality of the gas, he thought might be regarded as satisfactory. The 
motion was carried. 


A QUESTION oF CoMPENSATION IN BELFAast.—An arbitration was held in 
Belfast last week, before Mr. E. Murphy,J.P., with Mr. A. R. Binnie, C.E., 
as Assessor, to determine the meaning of the phrase, “average fine weather 
flow” employed in the Belfast Water Act of 1884, as indicating the com- 
pensation in water which millowners on the stream at Stonyford, about 
(in part) to be appropriated by the Commissioners, are to receive. Sir F. 
Bramwell was one of the witnesses; and expressed the opinion that 137 
cabic feet per minute was a fair allowance. At the close of the investiga- 


Mr. Mildniay have now stipulated for similar clauses in their favour; and 


these the Bromley Board have conceded. 





tion the award was reserved. 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


puzase appnEss IN FULL @S CAT G7 IIE: &z CoO., 


ApprEss ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all theGreat International 
Exhibitions have been 
——_—_— 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.forGas Exhausters,&c. 


ae 
sicher on 

Only Medal at the Liver- t 
pool International Exhibi- H . 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal Wi i bi 
Pumping Engines. | hi 
They have never sought i Hl 
to make price the chief ™" 
consideration, but to pro- iu 
Wy 








duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. Ce 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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Onty 75 REVoLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 


Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

NO OTHER MAKERCAN 

DO THIS, 























GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 


&c., &e. 
Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO."S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hcur 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited,advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
han 850,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O'NErt, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
“& the Gas PuRIFICATION AND CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Loxpon, E.C. 








CANNEL COAL, &c. 
JoHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 

Ko a oe will be a on application to 
. 80, St. ANDREW SQuARE, EDINBURGH, 
No. 54, Bernarp STREET, LEITH, } ScorLann. 


((20WTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial 
of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to bu n Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 

oan petoctom, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 


HEMICAL Engineer or Traveller, with 


t large experience in the Erection and Management 
c Gas, Tar, Ammonia, Sulphuric Acid, and other 
‘ hemical Works, ané the sale of the Products, is open 

0 Mine ee a oe salary. neti Co 

8 No. care o r. Ki 11 t 
Fizrr Strzer, E.C. rate, ” 








IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best quality of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 

All descriptions kept in Stock. 
For Prices apply to James Lawrie anp Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon.” 


LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MItLBank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] 

Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 

Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 

Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 


C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 


AnD 80, Cannon STREET, LonpDON, 

Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 

holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers. Condensers, Retort Fit- 

tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 

*,* See also Advertisement on p. 615 of last week's 
ee 

THE “NUGENT” RECUPERATIVE FURNACE, 

ESSRS, J. & H. ROBUS, Contractors 


for Public Works, are the Sole Agents for the 

“NUGENT” RECUPERATIVE RETORT SET 

TINGS AND FURNACES, full particulars of which 

are given on pp. 664-665 of to-day’s JouRNAL. 

Address: J. anp H, Rosvs, 37, Watsrook, E.C, 

war TED, a small Coke-Breaker. 
State make, and lowest price, to W. C. Hotmrs 

AnD Co., HuDDERSFIELD. 


TO GAS MANAGERS. 


ASHOLDERS wanted, each to contain 
from 50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet,in good con 
dition, for users of Chance’s Patent Sulphur Recovery 
Process. 
Several wanted immediately in Yorkshire, Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire, Worcestershire, and on the Tyne. 
Apply, giving full oesneee and lowest price, to 
CHANCE BROTHERS, Works, near Brrmincuam. 


























IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, NeweaTe Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


SULPHURIC ‘ACID. 
JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 


and colour. : a 
Highest References and all particulars supplied on 


application. 


ANTED, bya man,at present Manager 
of a Works, a re-engagement as MANAGER of 
small Gas-Works. Is a good Mechanic. A change 


desired. es 
Apply by letter to No. 1592, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLeret Street, E.C. 











G45 Plant For Sale cheap, comprising 
Mouthpieces, Lids, Ascension-Pipes, Hydraulic 
‘ Gashold (36,000 








Main, Station Meter, T p 
cubic feet capacity), Station Governor, &c. 
Address Secretary, Gas-Works, Abingdon, Berks. 


OR SALE—T wo 8-feet square Purifiers, 
with Wood Grids and Covers. No reasonable offer 


refused. 
Apply to Mr. W. R. Cooper, Gas-Works, Bansury. 











TO GAS MANAGERS, TAR DISTILLERS, AND 
OTHERS. 


OR SALE cheap—A strong, light four- 
wheeled TROLLY, carrying two Circular 
Wrought Galvanized and PaintedjIron Tanks, holding 
750 gallons, Patent Screw down Manhole Covers, 
Cocks, Gauge Glass, and Fittings plete ; ti 
by 2-inch P.pe and Gland Cock to use separately or 
ether. , 
“lew to Havitt anv Co., 1, Gresham Buildings, 


Lonpon, E.C, 
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AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
nr re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GrorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CornwWALL. 


THE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration soli:sit TENDERS for the purchase of 
the TAR that may be produced at their various Works 
from the Ist of June next, for One or Three years. 

Approximate quantity of Tar produced at all the 
Works, about 14,000 tons per annum; but Contractors 
may quote for all the Works, or for York Street, 
Meadow Lane, or New Wortley only, at their option. 

Forms of tender, with particulars as to delivery, 
&c., may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
eas Segue, Municipal Offices, Calverley Street, 

eeds, 

Endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, will be received not later than Wed- 
nesday, the 18th of April next. 

The highest tender will not 





a 


ily be pt 








TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Colne and 


Marsden Local Board invite TENDERS for the 
Hosttaction of an OUTER LIFT to a single-lift GAS- 

OLDER. 

. The Specification may be seen, and any further 
information may be had from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Gasholder,” must be sent 
addressed Chairman of the Gas Department, Colne, 
Lancashire, on or before April 20, 1888. 

Tuomas VARLEY. 

Gas-Works, Colne, Lancashire. 





NELSON LOCAL BOARD. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the construction of » GASHOLD R, also an 
INNER-LIFT GASHOLDER, CONDENSERS, HY- 
DRAULIC TUBES, FOUL MAINS, &c. 
Plans can be seen, and specification, c 
forms of tenders obtained on application to 
Mr. Wm. Foster, Gas Office, Nelson. 
Tenders must be sent in on or before the 28rd day of 
April, 1888, 
By ord 


rder, 
W. H. Harttey, Clerk to the Board. 


itions, and 
e Engineer, 


April 7, 1888. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COALS. 


HE Directors of the Gloucester Gas- 

light Company invite TENDERS for the supply 

of about 16,000 tons of GAS COALS per annum, for 

One, Two, or Three years, from the Ist day of July next, 

in such monthly quantities as may be required by the 
Company. 

Tenders to state the price delivered at the Midland 
Railway Wharf, High Orchard, or the Great Western 
Railway Wharf, Llanthony, Gloucester; or if sent (as 
preferred) by water, the price delivered both into 
vessel and at the Gas Company’s Wharf, on the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal. 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Com- 
pany’s Engineer, Mr. R. Morland. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” 
specifying the description and quality of the Coals, to 
be addressed to the Chairman, Gas Offices, The Quay, 
Gloucester, and delivered not later than Wednesday, 
the 25th day of April inst. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
accept the whole or any portion of any quantity 
offered, and do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wii E. Vinson, Secretary. 

Gas Offices, Gloucester, April 7, 1888. 





AMALGAMATED TIN-PLATE WORKERS TRADE 
AND PENSION SOCIETIES, LONDON. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
NOTICE is hereby given that, on and 


after Tuesday, April 10, the business of the above 
Societies will be conducted at the “ Cogers Hall,” Bride 


Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Joun Deans, Secretary. 
8, Antcliff Street, Commercial Road, E. 





IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


NOtCE is hereby given that the Half- 

YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors of this Association will be held at 
the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
on Tuesday, the 1st day of May next, at 2.30 p.m. pre- 
cisely, when a Report will be made to the Proprietors, 
a Dividend declared for the Half Year ended the 31st 
of December last, and the usual ordinary business of 
such Meeting transacted. 

Notice is hereby also given that the Transfer Books 
will be closed from the 17th inst. to the lst of May next, 
both days inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
R. 8. GarpinEr, Secretary. 

80, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, 

London, E.C., April 9, 1888. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME. W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be 
secured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
whicb are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents pleted, or pr ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit Lcndon. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as tocost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER, f 








TAR FIRING. 
THOMAS’S SYSTEM 


TAR FIRING 
GAS-WORKS 


Is proved to be the most simple, complete, and inexpen- 
sive of any. 

HUNDREDS OF THE Tar-FirRE REGULATORS IN USE.” 
A complete Set for a Bed of Retorts 
costing only 27s. 6d. No Steam 
required. 








The following are some of the Works supplied :— 


Abbott & Co., East Green-| Irthlingborough. 
wich. Kelso (2 orders) 

Ambleside. Kilmalcolm. 

Andover. Kingsbridge. 

Anstruther. Kington. 

Audley. Lauder. 

Axbridge. Leighton Buzzard. 


Long Buckby. 
Longford (Ireland). 
Lower Sydenham. 


Aylesbury (2 orders). 
Aylesbury Asylum. 
Bakewell (2 orders). 


Banwell. Ludlow. 
Beaumaris. Luton. 
Bedford. Lymington. 
Berne. Mauchline Cotton-Works. 
Bic ster. Middleton. 
Biddulph. Middleton-in-Teesdale. 
Bishop’s Castle. Minehead. 
Bishop’s Stortford. Musselburgh. 
Blackpoo!. Newbury. 
Blair. Newport (near Dundee). 
Bodmin. Newport-Pagnel. 
Bournemouth. Newtown. 
Bower, G., St. Neots (2| Odiham. 

orders). Pembro*e (2 orders). 
Brentford. Penrith (2 orders). 
Bridgenorth. Petersfield (3 orders). 
Bridgwater. Pitlochry. 
Bromsgrove. Ponder’s End. 
Buckingham (2 orders). Portadown. 
Calne. Portishead. 
Carlisle (4 orders). Portland. 
Carnarvon. Portobello. 
Castletown (I. of Man). Portugal (2 stations). 
Chartered Gas Company. | Ramsey. 
Chelmsford (2 orders). Raunds. 
Chester. Richmond. 
Clayton. Rickmansworth. 
Cleator. Romford. 
Clevedon. Romsey (2 orders). 
Coggeshall (2 orders). Roscommon. 
Coleraine. Salisbury (2 orders), 
Colney Hatch. Saltley (Birmingham). 
Congreve Mills. Sandawn (2 orders). 
Cosham. Sevenoaks, 
Cradley. Shaftesbury. 
Crayford. Shanklin. 
Crewkerne. Sheepsbridge (2 orders). 
Crickia e. Shipston-on-Stour. 
Dartford (2 orders). Shrewsbury. 
Denmark. Sleaford. 
Derby. Sligo (2 orders). 
Dorking (2 orders). Somerton. 
Doune (2 orders). Southborough. 
East Dereham. St. Asaph. 
Eastbourne. St. Mary Church. 
Eaton Hall, near Chester | St. Neots (2 orders). 

(2 orders). Sudbury. 
Exmouth, Sunbury. 
Eynsham. Swindon, Old (2 orders). 
Falkirk (2 orders). Tavistock, 
Falmouth (2 orders). Thame, 
Farehain. Totnes. 
Farnham. Trowbridge (2 orders). 
Farringdon. Truro. 
Fazeley. Walker (2 orders). 


Ware (2 crders). 


Fenny-Stratford. 
Warrenpoint (2 orders). 


Gibraltar Mills. 








Glastonbury. Wellington. 
Guernsey. Wells. 
Halesworth. Wells (Norfolk). 
Handsw: rth. West Hartlepool. 
Harrogate. Wick. 
Harrow. Widnes. 
Hart ey. Willey & Co., Exeter (2 
Hednesford. orders). 
Henley. Winchester. 
Henley-on-Thames. Winslow. 
High Wycombe. Witney. 
Howth. Woburn. 
Ilfracombe. York (Sawyergate). 
Ipswich. York Town. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

Gas- Works, OpIHAM, 


Jan, 5, 1888, 
Mr. A. THomas, Gas-Works, Cowes, I.W. 

Dear 81r,—I am pleased to inform you that I have 
now had some weeks’ ——- in Tar Firing upon 
your principle, and find that your Patent Strainer and 
Regulator do very well indeed. 

I am enabled to burn all my Tar, for which we cannot 
even get an offer, and have maintained gvod heats 
throughout. I have had no smoke at the chimney, and 
am turning into profit what, for a long time, had been 
quite a nuisance. I feel sure if managers of small 
works would only try your Apparatus for Tar Firing, 
they would find it a pleasure, as well as a profit, to 
their companies.—Yours respectfully, 

JoserH RANN. 


Gas Company, HarTLey Row, 
Mr, A. Tuomas, Cowes. Oct. 24, 1887. 
Dear Srr,—I have much pleasure in sending cheque 
in payment of your account for Tar Fire Regulators and 
Tar Strainers, which our man has fixed from the 
instructions given in your circular. 
They do famously. We shall have no more 
trouble now with our Tar.—Yours truly, 
Tuomas KeEnwaRp. 


PATENT RIGHTS FOR SALE. 








. OO 
Price 6d. 


THE USE OF COAL Gas, 


Being Three Lectures delivered at the Soci 
London, on Dec. 1, 8, and 15, 1884, of Arts 
By HAROLD B. 
y B. DIXON, M.A, 


Professor of Chemis‘ry in the Victori ivare? 
Manchester. 10 University, 





London: Watter K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Freer gr, p C 
tu, 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


An Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WIT 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
WITH A F 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, and 1ggg and 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies, 
By James Jonnson, Barrister-at-Law, and Jony 
Henry Jounson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Solicitor ang 
Patent Agent, Authors of “ The Patentee’s 
Manual.” 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP". 


LIMITED. 
Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persong 
holding positions of Trust. v 

BoxDs granted on behalf of Secretaries 

Clerks, and Collectors to Gas an ater Com. 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company ay 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Loris 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government ang 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, éc., dc. 

Quotations invited, 


Apply to Ricuarp J. Pav, Secretary, 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London,E.¢ 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 











Prices and Analysis of all the Seotch Cannels on 
application. 


IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 
RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 


Furnaces. 
Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 


Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 
Estimates on application. 


The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 
JAMES OAKES &CO, 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 

(also large stock in London) 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPEC CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Notz. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and cover, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 


GAS COAL. 


POPE & PEARSON,L1D, 


have now the authority of several of the most 
eminent Gas Engineers of London in stating 
that their Coal yields in practical working 
over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illu- 
minating power of 16 candles; or by the 
standard burners now used by the London Gas 
Companies, an illuminating power equal to 173 
candles, 

One ton yields 12} cwt. of good coke. 

This Coal can be shipped from Hull, Goole, 
Liverpool, Morecambe, and Barrow. 

For further particulars apply to Pore AND 
Pearson, Lrarrep, West Riding and Silkstone 
Collieries, near LrEps. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is 
intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS for the next number of the JOURNAL 
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mind that Orders forAlterations in or Stoppages of PERMANENT 
Advertisements should be received Not Later than Two o'clock 
on SATURDAYS. 
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GAS LIGHTING AND VENTILATION. 
Ir is with very considerable pleasure that we draw our readers’ 
attention to the report in another column of Mr. Vivian B. 
Lewes's lecture upon ventilation and illumination, recently 
delivered before the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
It is often a matter of complaint with us that architects 
and scientific men generally take no pains to make them- 
selves acquainted with the best developments of apparatus 
for the utilization of gas for lighting and other purposes. We 
often see the question of gas-burners treated very carelessly, 
in otherwise trustworthy memoirs upon architectural and 
Sanitary subjects, just as though gas was gas, no matter how 
burnt, Sanitarians frequently complain that plumbing is 
rarely understood by architects, and seldom properly attended 





to by them; but for some years past sanitary science has 
been a fashionable subject of study among the modern tribe 
of fanciful architects, in comparison with gas-fitting. These 
gentlemen have made up for their ignorance and neglect of 
gas by the fervour of their devotion to incandescent electric 
lighting ; but it is right that they should be reminded of the 
fact that gas remains the principal illuminant of our towns. 
Seeing that London spends more than three millions sterling 
every year for gas for lighting interiors, it seems only fitting 
that the architects to whom the designing of these interiors 
is so largely entrusted should be interested in knowing how 
to get the most for the money, and in the most desirable 
way. Some of the most prominent men in the profession can 
hardly bring themselves to notice gas at all, except in terms 
of abuse ; but any member of the Institute who listened to 
Mr. Lewes in a proper spirit must be prejudiced indeed if he 
is not now prepared to admit that there is something worth 
his attention in respect of modern methods of gas lighting. 
We should have regarded Mr. Lewes’s lecture as valuable if it 
had merely reminded architects in general terms of truths con- 
cerning gas-burners previously recognized by gas engineers. 
It goes further than this, however, and tells both architects 
and gas engineers truths about artificial lighting and venti- 
lation which, if their bases are not exactly new, have yet been 
stated with admirable freshness and point. There is a grati- 
fying absence of the taste of the text-book about Mr. Lewes’s 
observations. He has evidently made his own experiments 
and drawn his own conclusions ; and the lights which he has 
chosen for illustration, and the conditions under which he 
assumes them to be used, alike present a desirable air of 
reality. Our only complaint of the lecture is that it does not 
go far enough. 

The greatest need of the time, in connection with the pre- 
servation and extension of the popularity of gas as a light 
for dwelling-houses, is a simple, reliable scheme of room 
ventilation, which shall be embodied as a matter of course 
in all new houses, and be capable of introduction into old 
houses in the ordinary progress of repairs and redecoration. 
Attempts are commonly made to ventilate new houses of a 
certain degree of pretension; but the display of an air- 
brick in an outer wall and of a hole in a cornice inside is 
only a tentative sort of recognition of the desirability of 
systematic ventilation. There is no certainty about these 
arrangements ; and in very many cases where so-called ven- 
tilation is provided for in this way, it is discovered to be a 
nuisance, and is ignominiously done away with. People will 
always prefer incipient asphyxia to neuralgia. Mr. Lewes 
has done well to show the advantages of recuperative lamps 
for lighting and ventilation; but it must not be overlooked 
that these lamps are, after all, only suitable for particular 
apartments. They are all that can be desired for dining- 
rooms, shops, and many other kinds of interiors which cannot 
be detailed here; but when the fullest possible use is made 
of them, there remain very many cases—perhaps the majority 
—where open lights must be preferred. It is also desirable 
that it should be understood that in numerous instances it 
is not necessary for the recuperative lamp to be connected 
with the outer air by a special ventilating-flue. Indeed, this 
class of gas-burner needs less provision for removing the 
products of combustion than any other; for, in the first 
place, the products are not so hot, and, secondly, there’ is 
less of them for the light obtained. Referring to Mr. 
Lewes’s figures, it cannot be so important to remove the 
combustion products equal to the respiration of only 2-6 
aduits ascribed to a recuperative lamp, as it is to get rid of 
those which, as in the case of common batswing burners, 
equal the vitiating power of 9°6 adults. This is an aspect 
of the use of recuperative lamps which Mr. Lewes omits to 
say anything about. But it is a very important part of the 
question nevertheless ; for the immense majority of recupe- 
rative gas-lamps sold are not of the self-ventilating class, 
and the consideration we have now advanced shows how this 
is perfectly justifiable. Anyone who has ever replaced an 
old-fashioned gas-pendant by a non-ventilating recuperative 
lamp of even considerably higher illuminating power, cannot 
fail to have noticed that the change has been attended with 
marked relief to the occupants of the apartment. 

The problem which we have always tried to keep before the 
minds of our readers is not the construction of ventilating gas- 
burners, which must have a limited use, but the settlement, 
as a popular thing, of a system of ventilation for dwelling- 
houses which should embrace the gas lighting as well as the 
other causes of deterioration of interior air. We do not be- 
lieve that the products of combustion of gas in scattered 
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burners should be treated separately from the products of 
respiration of the inmates. The true desideratum is the 
regular, automatic, and insensible changing of the air of an 
apartment, winter and summer, in proportion to the demands 
of the hour. It is not an easy matter. Those lecturers and 
orators who say airily that ventilation, the prevention of 
smoke, or the disposal of town sewage is an easy task, 
hindered in carrying out only by the apathy of an ignorant 
public, are self-convicted of knowing nothing of their subject. 
These ‘matters are all difficult; and there is nothing to 
be gained by pretending otherwise. In respect of ventila- 
tion, we have to reconcile the opposing conditions of a cosy 
closed room with a free and constant through-current of air ; 
and it will exercise all our ingenuity to effect a satisfactory 
compromise. It is to be done, fortunately ; and the principles 
to be observed in doing it are simple enough. It is to the 
taste and technical skill of architects that we must look for 
suitable embodiments of these principles. 

In the first place there must be ample provision for the 
admission of outer air into the house ; and here there is scope 
for much ingenuity. It is a question not yet settled whether 
the fresh air should first enter the hall, and thence be taken 
into the different rooms, or be admitted independently into 
the latter direct. There is much to be said in favour of both 
methods. Then comes the consideration of means for warm- 
ing the air in cold weather. Architects as a body are devoted 
admirers of Tobin tubes for the admission of air into rooms; 
but these appliances are not perfection. There is something 
to be said for bell-mouthed inlets. Then there is the open 
fire, the efficacy of which in turning intended outlets into 
inlets is a fruitful source of treuble, as is recognized by Mr. 
Lewes. Shall the fireplace have its own independent air 
supply, opening from underneath the fender or in the cheeks 
of the hearth? For the outlet, common-sense suggests an 
opening as near the ceiling as possible, either into a special 
air-flue running up the chimney-stack, and opening at the 
level of the ridge of the roof, or into the smoke-flue by a 
balanced valve—a rather troublesome device. There is a 
French practice of making the outlets near the floor level; 
but with gas to keep the foul air hot and near the ceiling, 
there can be no reason for copying this arrangement. Such, 
briefly stated, are the elements of a practical scheme of ven- 
tilation which need not entail any notable addition to the 
expense of building a house, although, of course, to put air- 
holes and exit-shafts in an old house would cost a little 
money. There does not appear to be any reason why pro- 
vision for ventilation of the character here indicated should not 
be made in every house. Architects can help materially in 
bringing the matter about, if they will pay proper attention 
to it; and after them the better class of speculative builders 
will be sure to follow. We recognize with pleasure that Mr. 
Lewes says several good words for the purity of London gas; 
and hope that his remarks upon this head, and the reflections 
to which his lecture is calculated to give rise, will induce archi- 
tects to direct more thought to gas lighting and ventilation 
in dwelling-houses of the ordinary class than has hitherto 
been customary with them. 


MEETING OF GAS MANAGERS IN SCOTLAND. 


THERE was a meeting of Scottish gas engineers and managers 
in Glasgow on Thursday last ; the idea of the conveners of 
these spring meetings, which are annual affairs, being to keep 
up in an informal way the personal and professional associa- 
tions originally connected with the defunct West of Scotland 
Gas Managers’ Association. Practically, the geographical 
principle is, however, here abrogated, except as to the place 
of assembly, which is always fixed for Glasgow. The 
meeting is now merely a friendly gathering of gas managers 
from any part of North Britain, as was sufficiently signalized 
by the choice of Mr. John M‘Crae, of Dundee, as Chairman. 
Mr. M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, is mainly responsible for the 
success of these spring meetings ; and they do him vast credit. 
Seeing that gas managers in many districts of England are 
enabled by their local Associations to meet two or three times 
a year, besides at the national meeting in June, it would be 
matter for regret if their Scottish brethren could not have a 
similar privilege. It appears to be easier for the Scottish 
managers to meet informally than otherwise; and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid sympathizing with them in this respect. There 
is a good deal of tedious formality in connection with the set 
meetings of a District Gas Managers’ Association; and we 
have frequently entertained a suspicion that the machinery of 
such societies is rather cumbersome for the actual require- 
ments. The difficulty is to relax forms without abandoning 











i 
coherence. There is no coherence between the units who 
when gathered together for these Scotch spring meetings’ 
represent the extinct West of Scotland Gas Managers’ Associa. 
tion ; but there is plenty of friendliness, and a good proportion 
of professional discussion. Mr. M‘Crae delivered an addregg 
which made no pretensions to formality, and was well suited 
to the occasion. He briefly touched upon a variety of topics 
of technical interest ; and his remarks were well received b 
his audience. We have no wish to find fault with yy 
M‘Crae for feeling indignant at the discredit that has been 
brought upon members of the profession of gas supply in eon. 
nection with the agitation for the extinction of the commis. 
sion system. The feeling does him credit, and should be 
taken to indicate that Mr. M‘Crae will do his best to help to 
put a stop to an evil that attained extravagant development 
at Salford. At the same time we think he is hasty in saying 
as he is reported to have done, that blame for this mischief 
has been imputed indiscriminately to all gas managers. It jg 
not so. Nobody in our knowledge—and we have followed y 
the agitation pretty closely—has ventured to declare that al] 
gas managers are tarred with the same brush, although it js 
evident that, in a sense, a disgraceful act by one member of an 
profession or class of society reflects upon the whole order to 
which he belongs. When innocent men protest against 
blame being imputed to any of their colleagues, out of pro. 
fessed regard for the general honour, they play into the hands 
of the enemy, and lay themselves open to the sneer of the 
scoffer. It is wiser for every man to speak for himself only 
in such matters, and not to answer for his neighbour until ; 
is demanded of him. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE SALE OF GAS ACT. 
THz Metropolitan Boardof Works have decided to take action 
In respect of the shortcomings of the law with regard to meter- 
testing. They have had Counsel’s opinion upon the point of 
law raised in connection with the notorious Wandsworth 
meter case, and are advised that, as the law stands, the 
Magistrate’s view in this instance was correct; and every 
meter must be tested and certified by the legally-appointed 
Inspector himself, there being no power for permitting the 
service to be done by deputy. The practical inconvenience 
of this reading of the law may, and probably would, be very 
great, especially in London; and the Metropolitan Board, as 
the authority under the Act for London, have resolved to pro- 
ceed for an amendment of the statute in accordance with the 
real interest of the public. At the same time the opportunity 
is to be taken for effecting that improvement of the law in 
regard to meter-testing, by providing for the testing of 
indices, which has been recognized for several years as 
eminently desirable. Next year, therefore, we may expect to 
see a Bill in Parliament for the amendment of the Sale of 
Gas Act in these two respects. Such a measure, if properly 
drafted, would have the support of every Local Authority and 
Gas Company in the kingdom, and could not fail to pass in 
due course. It is only to be hoped that no more cases to 
illustrate the imperfection of the existing law may crop up 
during the interval before any improvement can be brought 
into action. 

THE UTILITY OF PRIZES IN SCIENCE. 


THERE was an interesting discussion at the recent meeting 
of the Royal Astronomical Society upon the subject of the 
award of the Society’s medal, in the course of which several 
striking things were advanced against this method of recog- 
nizing scientific discovery. At a time when the award of the 
Birmingham Medal by The Gas Institute may be supposed 
to be occupying the minds of members, it is of advantage to 
take note of anything calculated to throw light upon the 
principles at stake in connection with the general question. 
It is curious that the discussion at the meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society proceeded on the lines of our argument 
in the Journan for the 6th ult. We then, writing of the 
award of medals and other honourable distinctions by the 
great learned societies, remarked upon the frequency with 
which the ostensible purposes of these distinctions are 
outraged. In objecting, for reasons of this character, to the 
award of a medal by the Royal Astronomical Society, Mr. 
Ranyard, after quoting upon his side De Morgan, Herbert 
Spencer, de Candolle, and others, argued that the Copley 
Medal of the Royal Society had never done any good im 
leading the way in science, and that the whole system of 
such awards was bad in principle and useless in action. We 
agree with much that Mr. Ranyard said, and especially in 
his protest against the award of medals to eminent nobodies, 
whose names will hardly be known by another generation. 
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But we regard the Birmingham Medal of The Gas Institute 
as safe from “the gravest of these objections. It is not likely 
to be used to advertise the Institute; and what the outside 
world may think of it, if it is ever heard of beyond the ranks 
of the profession, is of no moment to the donors. It is a 

rsonal distinction, taking the place as it were of a testi- 
monial gift ; and as such it may be received by any gas 
engineer with pride and satisfaction. It is to be hoped that 
the medal will never be otherwise regarded ; but the responsi- 
bility for this must rest with the members and the Council, 
who have only to select as the recipients of the honour such 
men as will reflect credit upon their selection. Fortunately, 
in the ranks of the profession of gas supply there is no lack 
of men who, in character as well as ability, are well worthy 
of the esteem of their colleagues, and whose career may be 
fittingly crowned by such a distinction as that at present 
under consideration. 


THE OLD SUPERSTITION AGAIN. 


We recently had occasion to show how the London daily and 
weekly press was induced to support the pretensions of a 
City coterie who desire to pass off a gas carburetter as a new 
thing, and the means of producing a new “automatic gas.” 
As though to accentuate the lesson then drawn, that the 
general public still know very little, if anything, about gas, 
although they buy many millions of pounds’ worth of it every 
year, we see in a London evening newspaper a paragraph 
headed, ‘‘ Wind in the Gas-Pipes,” which relates how, at the 
last meeting of the Shoreditch Guardians, a Mr. Cox directed 
the attention of the Board to an increase in their gas bill for 
the past year, which he explained as being due to the fact 
that the gas was made at Beckton, and before it reached 
London became largely mixed with air, which was forced 
through the meter to the great loss of the public. This 
remarkable complaint and statement so impressed the Shore- 
ditch Guardians that it was referred to a Committee for 
inquiry and report. Hackney seems to be troubled with the 
same grievance ; for in this parish also a complaint about a 
heavy gas bill for the workhouse and infirmary has to be 
inquired into. Of course, nobody wishes to prevent any gas 
consumer who finds his gas bill increased unaccountably from 
investigating the cause thereof. Indeed, improved gas-burners 
and regulators would have little chance of acceptance at the 
hands of an incurious public, but for the fact that the most 
callous consumers are liable to be startled by a phenomenally 
heavy gas bill into putting their fittings in order. At the 
same time it is deplorable that the old bogey of “air in the gas- 
“pipes” is apparently as popular as ever. Nothing seems to 
remove the superstition that Gas Companies mix air with 
their gas, and sell the compound to a victimized public. A 
man who entertains and professes such opinions must either 
be densely ignorant of everything passing around him, or be 
an incorrigible believer in the corruption of humanity. We 
should hesitate to buy groceries of such a man, and should 
insist upon checking the weight or length of any commo- 
dities dealt in by him, for the reason that he must be given 
to “‘measuring every other man’s corn by his own bushel.” 








TE paper that was to have been read by Mr. Lewis T. Wright 
at the meeting last week of the London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry—on ‘‘The Present Position and Prospects of 
the Coal Gas Industry ”—has been postponed till May 14. 


THE death was announced last week of Mr. E. J. Stoneham, 
Chairman for the past two years of the Coal and Corn and Finance 
Committee of the Corporation of London, and who has, in this 
capacity, taken a leading part in the recent agitation for the exten- 
sion of the coal and wine dues. 


WE have received an intimation of the death, on the 17th ult., 
of Mr. James Harris, of Telford House, Ross, Herefordshire, and 
formerly of Hanwell, Middlesex. Mr. Harris, who was 82 years 
of age, had for a great number of years been proprietor of the Ross 
Gas- Works, and his sons have long been connected with the gas 
profession—one being Engineer and Secretary of the newly-formed 
Barry and Cadoxton Gas and Water Works, near Cardiff. 


Tue Local Government Bill, which is now occupying so large 
& share of attention throughout the country is destined, as has 
already been mentioned in the JournaL, to make radical changes 
in the mode of procedure by which fresh powers are obliged to be 
sought at the present time at Westminster and Whitehall. It may, 
however, be pointed out in regard to the powers vested in the 
Board of Trade, under the Gas and Water Facilities Acts and the 
Electric Lighting Act, that Part 2 of Schedule 1 of the Bill provides 
(sub-section 6) that, where a County Council are the Local Autho- 
nity or promoters of any Provisional Order under these Acts, the 
agg of the Board of Trade are to continue to be vested in that 

dy, and are not to be transferred to the County Council. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Hebielos, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 700.) 

Durine the past week the course of the Stock Exchange markets 
has been somewhat chequered. The “Chancellor crisis” in 
Germany and election affairs in France have induced some 
uneasiness ; acting primarily on the Foreign Market, but extending 
its influence beyond. Even first-class securities are flatter, owing 
to a cessation of reinvestment of capital released by dissents from 
the Conversion Scheme. Market operations have even put the 
Funds out of joint; for the old 2} per cents. are quoted consider- 
ably higher than the new “‘ Goschens,” which are worth 3 per cent. 
for another year. Many new companies have recently come into 
existence, ready to catch investors’ money; and the immediate 
future willcertainly produce scores more—good, bad, and indifferent ; 
but especially the two last descriptions. Gas and water under- 
takings have meanwhile been extremely quiet, but firm. Of the 
former, very little business has been done in anything except Gas- 
light and Imperial Continental ; and they show no change. South 
Metropolitan “A” and “‘B” have advanced in quotation ; but not 
a single transaction has been marked in either throughout the 
week. The only other variations arise from ex div. adjustments ; 
and in the case of the Commercial Company, the old stock thus 
advanced 13,while the new stockis depressed to a similar extent. This 
is utterly unreasonable and unfounded. We have said before, and we 
say it again, that the new stock is the better of the two. Whatever cir- 
cumstances may exist to enhance the value of the old or 10 per cent. 
stock, operate to increase the value of the new or 7 per cent. stock in a 
greater degree. Thisis shown in the fact that the causes which have 
raised the 10 per cent. dividend to 134 per cent. (an increase of 
35 per cent.) have at the same time raised the 7 per cent. dividend 
to 104 per cent. (an increase of 50 per cent.). Water stocks show 
no change, except a rise of 2in Kent. The daily operations were : 
Quiet business on Monday. Some demand for Gaslight 10 per 
cent. preferences, with small dealing in the “ A’ and in Imperial 
Continental. Water was scarcely noticed. Tuesday was almost a 
repetition of the previous day. South Metropolitan ‘ B”’ rose 1. 
A single transaction in East London was all the Water business. 
The general tone on Wednesday was flat. Gas was even quieter 
than before; no Gaslight issue being touched. South Metropolitan 
“A” advanced 2. Water again presented only one transaction. 
Thursday was heavy. Gas generally was very inactive; but 
British came in for more notice than usual. Water was a little 
more brisk; and Kent rose 2. Friday brought no recovery to the 
principal markets. Gas continued extremely quiet and unchanged. 
Water showed a similar state of things. The tone on Saturday 
was rather brighter. Business both in Gas and in Water was very 
restricted; and all quotations closed without alteration. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

A CHELSEA ELECTRIC LIGHTING SCHEME—THE RIVALRY BETWEEN THE MAXIM- 
WESTON AND BRUSH COMPANIES—APPLICATION FOR A LICENSE FOR ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING IN DUBLIN—AN ELECTRIC LIGHT PROJECT FOR PARIS. 

In another column will be found some interesting details respect- 

ing the prejected lighting by electricity of the Chelsea Town 

Hall. Chelsea rather prides itself upon being the pioneer parish 

of London in the matter of public electric lighting—not that 

there is any electric lighting station actually at work in 
the parish under the patronage of the Vestry authorities, but 
they have a Special Electric Lighting Act of their own, under 
which they have peculiar powers to act in the matter if they 
choose at any time to do so. It appears, however, that some 

time ago the Chelsea Vestry thought it high time to make a 

move by way of doing something in electric lighting under their 

Act; and so they asked for tenders from ten Electric Light Com- 

panies for lighting the Town Hall and adjacent buildings with 

incandescent lamps. All the firms responded; and having been 
left free to make their own proposals, subject only to a specified 
amount of lighting power being provided, an interesting variety 

of schemes were submitted. These have been examined with a 

considerable amount of care and intelligence by Mr. G. R. Strachan, 

the Surveyor to the Vestry; and it is the result of his investi- 
gations that we publish to-day. The conflict of estimates upon 
this apparently simple matter of lighting a Vestry Hall 
does not heighten one’s appreciation of the exactitude of 
electric light engineering. Mr. Strachan himself says “it is 
impossible to reconcile these differences; they are as amusing 
as they are perplexing.” What a commentary on modern 
electrical science! In order to be able to show what the varicus 

estimates really mean, Mr. Strachan has reduced them all to a 

uniform standard, employing the same data for all, so far as 

possible. We must refer to the report for the details; suffice it to 
say here that Mr. Strachan finds the cost of gas lighting, including 

a liberal allowance of interest and depreciation in the cost of 

fittings, to be 0°19d. per 16-candle power per hour. The cost of a 

16-candle power incandescent lamp by a separate installation, 

according to the corrected estimates, would be from 2% times to 
2¢# times the cost of gas; while, if taken from a central supply 
station, the cost would not be less than three times that of gas. 

Besides this, although Mr. Strachan does not say so, must be 

reckoned the gas bill that would have to be paid while the electri- 

cal plant was running; and it would be a remarkable thing if the 
actual expenditure was not greatly in excess of the estimate. 
Our contemporary the Electrical Review has a long editorial 
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criticism of the affairs of the Maxim-Weston Company, whose 
financial plight formed the subject of a brief notice in this column 
a fortnight since. Our contemporary is very angry with the 
Maxim- Weston people for their part in upsetting the nice little 
arrangement that was so nearly brought off between the Sewers 
Commission and the Brush Company for the electric lighting of a 
portion of the City. Now the opportunity for pointing a moral is 
found too tempting to be neglected ; and accordingly the Electrical 
Review, in most grandmotherly fashion, take upon itself to show 
Mr. Hugh Watt, M.P., the Chairman of the unfortunate Maxim- 
Weston concern, how little good he has done for himself by being 
such a naughty meddlesome boy. The idea of anybody being con- 
sidered blameworthy for putting a spoke in the wheel of the 
inventors of ‘French measurement” is almost too funny. Mr. 
Watt is reproached for having ‘ accidentally overlooked such a 
comparatively insignificant matter as common fairness towards 
fellow-traders ;’’ but what pattern have the Brush Company shown 
the world if it is not that success attends audacity and unfounded 
assumption ? The Maxim-Weston Company may have been guilty 
of sharp practice in many ways; but it surely does not lie in the 
mouth of any friend of the Brush Company to complain that the 
latter have been thereby prevented from reaping the benefit of an 
arrangement prepared with guile and supported by falsehood. 

The Corporation of Dublin are about to apply to the Board 
of Trade for a Licence for the supply of electricity in their urban 
sanitary district ; andin all probability, this action will bring them 
into sharp antagonism again with the Alliance and Dublin Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company, who claim to be empowered under an Act 
of their own to supply electric light in the city. One would have 
thought the Corporation of Dublin had enough to do with their 
money without wishing to squander it in quasi-parliamentary con- 
flict ; but there is no law for these matters. If they would only 
pause and think upon the number of Licences to supply electric 
lighting that have been taken out by various parties since the 
passing of the Electric Lighting Act, and then upon the fact that 
mot one of them is made usttof at the present time, or is in any 
respect worth the paper on which it is printed, they would surely 
talk over the matter a little more thoroughly before entering upon 
such a purposeless course. Perhaps after all the action will never 
go any further than advertisement, although even this is too far if, 
as we suspéct, the Dublin Corporation have no defined idea of what 
they would do with their Licence if they should get it to-morrow. 
That is the way in which Corporation money goes, and nobody is 
ever the better for it. 

The Paris Municipality have been discussing the terms of an 
electric lighting concession. It appears that the majority of the 
members of the Municipal Council have had an idea of starting a 
grand electric lighting scheme for all Paris. M. Allard, the Chief 
Engineer of the Municipality, has reported that to light the capital 
with electricity on the same scale as gas is used at present, 22,976 
are and 1,540,000 incandescent lamps would be needed ; the whole 
requiring a motive energy of 227,850 indicated horse power, cost- 
ing for forty stations (among which the contemplated plant might 
be divided) the handsome sum of 507 million francs, or £20,280,000. 
This estimate has been reduced by one-half, with a stroke of the 
pen, by M. Lyon-Allemand ; but even so it is a big figure. The 
details have been discussed at large by the Municipal Council ; and 
there the matter appears to rest. The charge for incandescent 
lighting is to be 44 centimes per carcel-hour, and the dues payable 
to the Municipal treasury are settled. The scheme has to be 
approved by the Prefect ; and then the undertakers are to be found 
—if they exist. 





Tue Directors of the Imperial Continental Gas Association will, 
at the forthcoming half-yearly meeting, propose a dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent., free of income-tax, for the six months to 
December last. 

Tue death was reported in The Times last week of Mr. William 
TF. Andrews, second son of the late Mr. William Ward Andrews. 
Mr. Andrews died on the 17th ult. at San Francisco, California, 
in the 41st year of his age. 

AutTHouGH the electric light has been in use at the Victoria 
Station of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Com- 
pany, since about the commencement of the present year, it has 
been considered advisable to continue burning gas-jets in the old 
lanterns, presumably in case of a collapse of the new illuminant. 

We are heartily glad to learn that The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany are once more bestirring themselves to show what could be 
done, if they had a free hand in the matter, towards improving the 
public lighting of the City streets. At the meeting of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers last Tuesday, the Clerk read a letter from the 
Company, asking for an opportunity to display in the City some 
new and improved lanterns for high-power burners ; and the com- 
munication was referred to the Streets Committee to consider. 

Art the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
last Tuesday, it was announced that Mr. John Coates, of No. 106, 
Cannon Street, London, had been transferred from the class of 
associate members to that of members. The monthly ballot, taken 
at the same meeting, resulted in the election of a large number of 
associate members, among whom were: Mr. James Johnston, of 
the East London Water-Works; Mr. W. T. Nye, of the Rock- 
hampton (Queensland) Gas-Works; and Mr. J. Falkner Paddon, of 
the Hove Gas-Works of the Brighton Company. It may be men- 
tioned, in regard to Mr. Coates, that he has also been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. 





eo DEATH OF em THOMAS HACK. 

T is with great regret (in which we are sure a large num 
readers will join) that we have to announce the death, M, bay a 
year, of Mr. Thomas Hack, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the W . 
Middlesex Water-Works Company, which occurred last Tuesday 
at his residence, Beavor House, Hammersmith. Mr. Hack diel 
after a few days’ illness, from bronchitis and pneumonia, contracted 
through a chill caught when driving in an open trap from Ham to 
to Surbiton during the recent inclement weather. Mr. Hedon 
educated at a private school; and at the age of 15 seryeg his 
apprenticeship in his father’s (the late Mr. W. B. Hack’s) offic 
with whom he remained until the latter gentleman’s death in 
December, 1875, when he succeeded him as Engineer to the Com. 
pany. Mr. Hack had therefore been connected with the under. 
taking for the long period of 36 years. He was much esteemed } 
the Directors and officers of the Company, and by all those with 
whom he had business relations; and in his private capacity he 
made many friends, by whom he was much loved and respected 
The West Middlesex Company, as is well known, have been, and 
are a most prosperous undertaking ; their success being largely dug 
to the good management, foresight, skill, and ability of their lajg 
Engineers, backed up by a powerful and able Board of Directors 
who had implicit confidence in them. Referring to the decease of 
Mr. Hack, the West London Observer, last Saturday, said: “ As 
a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, he was much re. 
spected and appreciated by that body; and he will be much misseq 
by all who came in contact with him. He, with his father before 
him, were greatly instrumental in perfecting our present water 
supply—a good and proved service of upwards of half-a-century, 
This has only been acquired by absolute skill and practical engi. 
neering experience ; and having regard to the enormous growth of 
this parish [Hammersmith] in the period named, it is obvious not 
only to builders and experts that an enormous amount of skill aj 
attention has been employed.” As will be remembered, two of ty 
deceased gentleman’s brothers are intimately connected with unde. 
takings in which our readers are particularly interested—viz., Mr, 
Henry Hack, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the Saltley Gas- Works of 
the Birmingham Corporation, and Mr. Richard Hack, Engineer of 
the Chelsea Water-Works Company. 


A TRIUMPH OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
AnoTHER of those triumphs which are the glory of modem 
chemistry, whereby a waste and noxious bye-product of manufac. 
turing industry is deprived of its objectionable character and trans. 
formed into a source of profit, was described by Mr. Alexander 
M. Chance, F.C.S., in a paper read at a recent meeting of the 
London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry. This is the 
recovery of sulphur from alkali waste by the aid of lime-kiln gases, 
a process that crowns more than half a century of unsuccessful 
and costly experiment. Mr. Chance is the last of a line of chemists 
who have sacrificed time and money without stint in the endea- 
vour to make something out of alkali waste, and who have seen 
the mountains of this material rise higher and higher in mockery 
of their efforts. Although he now claims that his firm have solved 
the problem of recovering from alkali waste the sulphur which is 
at once its most valuable and most obnoxious constituent, 
Mr. Chance freely admits that they are but the finishers of other 
men’s labours, and that the credit for the ultimate triumph 
is divisible among many chemists, living and dead, who have ad- 
vanced the solution each in his own way. In fact, the history of 
this problem of alkali waste is a very remarkable illustration of 
the way in which what may be considered as independent branches 
of chemical research really hang upon each other; and this is the 
reason why we have apparently gone out of our ordinary course to 
commend Mr. Chance’s discovery to the sympathetic attention of 
readers of the JournaL. What have gas engineers to do with 
alkali waste, it may be asked, that they should be asked to follow 
Mr. Chance’s experiments with the unsavoury compound? Sini- 
larly it might have been asked a year or two ago what Mr. Chance 
could find to interest himself in a little sulphur-recovery kiln 
erected at the Old Kent Road Gas-Works by the Ammonia Gas 
Purifying and Alkali Company, Limited, for the economical treat- 
ment of ammoniacal liquor. In point of fact, however, this little 
experimental apparatus, in which sulphur was recovered from the 
sulphuretted hydrogen driven off from gas liquor, was a key to 4 
difficulty that had stopped the way of experimenters with alkali 
waste. In the early part of April, 1883, according to Mr. Chance’s 
own showing, he had no more than a prophetic hope that eventually 
sulphuretted hydrogen would be treated for the recovery of free 
sulphur ; but in the following July, he saw Mr. C. F. Claus’s pro- 
cess in operation at the South Metropolitan Gas-Works. It is a 
noteworthy example of the way that light sometimes shines from 
strange places upon anyone who has eyes to see it. 

The knowledge of the Claus sulphur-recovery process was only 
a help to Mr. Chance in pointing the way for a new departure 
upon his own particular quest. He worked with the Ammonia 
Gas Purifying and Alkali Company; but his aim was his own. 
Mr. Claus showed him how to obtain pure sulphur from the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen of gas liquor by oxidizing the hydrogen with 
air in presence of heated anhydrous oxide of iron and inert sub- 
stances contained in a suitable kiln. It was Mr. Chance’s task to 
adapt the method to the treatment of sulphuretted hydrogen from 
alkali waste; and upon this point he says: ‘Simple as the 
problem thus appears on paper, it took four years of labour, and 
a further expenditure of several thousand pounds, before we were 
able economically to produce from vat waste, by the Claus kiln, 
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hur on a manufacturing scale.” The problem of generations 
was not to be solved offhand, even by anyone with the master-key 

in his possession. , 

The chief difficulty in adapting the Claus process to the treat- 
ment of alkali waste was in consequence of the irregularity with 
which sulphuretted hydrogen is given off by this material. The 
eficacy of the Claus method depends upon the preservation of a 

roper balance between the air and sulphuretted hydrogen passing 
into the kiln. With gas liquor the adjustment is comparatively 
easy; but with a constantly varying current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, it would be only possible to proportion the air to an 
estimated average of the gas, the consequence of which would be 
that escapes either of sulphurous acid or sulphuretted hydrogen 
would perpetually occur, and require to be controlled, and the yield 
of sulphur would be indefinite and irregular. In decomposing vat 
waste by lime-kiln gases, the sulphuretted hydrogen evolved varies 
in strength, according to the strength of the carbonic acid gas 
itself, and to the various stages of the decomposition of the waste. 
The fluctuations in the proportion of sulphuretted hydrogen range in 
this way from 1 to 35 per cent., in an irregular manner. 

From the best managed lime-kiln, the escaping gases never 
contain, on an average, more than 30 per cent. of carbonic acid; 
the remainder being nearly all atmospheric nitrogen. This latter is 
a troublesome diluent of the sulphuretted hydrogen with which it 
is mixed after it has been passed through a mixture of alkali 
waste and water; and it has hitherto prevented this gas from 
being burnt to sulphurous acid for the direct manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. The reduction of this diluent, and the conse- 
quent production from alkali waste of a rich sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas containing a small and very constant quantity of other gases, 
s0 that it may be burnt directly for the manufacture of sulphurous 
and sulphuric acids, or be profitably treated in the Claus kiln for 
the production of sulphur, is the object of Mr. Chance’s invention. 
The process may be briefly described as consisting of introducing 
the mixture of alkali waste and water, preferably in the state of thin 
cream from which the coarser particles have been removed by a sieve, 
intoa series of vessels connected with each other, through which lime- 
kiln gases are pumped. When these gases first enter a vessel, 
and come into contact with the contents, the carbonic acid is 
absorbed by any free lime in the mixture (with production of car- 
bonate of lime) and by the sulphide of calcium—with the produc- 
tin in the presence of water, of carbonate of lime and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The sulphuretted hydrogen thus formed, 
being driven forward, passes into the next vessel, where it meets 
with a further quantity of alkali waste and is absorbed, with pro- 
duction of sulphydrate of calcium. By this process of two-fold 
absorption, first of the carbonic acid and then of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the gases issuing for a time from the last vessel 
contain neither carbonic acid nor sulphuretted hydrogen, or merely 
traces thereof, and are allowed to escape after passing through 
acatch purifier as a precautionary measure. The first point in 
the system is, therefore, the elimination of a considerable quantity 
of inert, diluent gases—chiefly nitrogen—leaving the remaining 
gases proportionately enriched. When the gases issuing from 
a vessel show a large proportion of sulphuretted hydrogen, in 
consequence of the carbonic acid acting upon the sulphydrate and 
driving the gas forward, the outlet from the last vessel is closed, 
and an outlet from the intermediate vessel is opened, from which 
the sulphuretted hydrogen escapes in sufficient concentration for 
treatment ; because it is enriched, first, by the removal of the 
diluent nitrogen, and, secondly, by decomposition of the sulphy- 
drate formed as already described. As long as the gases are rich 
enough in sulphuretted hydrogen, they are conducted away to a 
gasholder, to be stored for the recovery of sulphur or the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid; but when the flow becomes deteriorated, 
the outlet is closed, and the first vessel, in which the decomposition 
of the alkali waste is then complete, is emptied to be recharged, 
and again placed in series, and so on. All that remains of what 
was alkali waste is a soft mud consisting of precipitated carbonate 
of lime, which is said to be very useful in making “ black ash.” 
It is also suitable for making cement. The water that remains is 
destitute of sulphur, and may be filtered almost clean. It is not 
calculated to give any trouble in disposal. Mr. Chance’s paper 
includes a detailed description of his plant, with tables of results, 
which need not be gone into here. Anyone desiring fuller infor- 
mation upon these matters may obtain it by consulting the Jowrnal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry for the 31st ult. The plant is 
described as very simple, although it looks complicated at first 
with the multiplicity of taps and pipes. 

It is impossible to read Mr. Chance’s remarks upon the various 
combinations of sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and lime 
Which take part in his process without being struck with the 
identity of these compounds with those formed in the purification 
of coal gas by lime. The differences between the spent lime of 
gas-works and alkali waste are smaller and less numerous than 
their resemblances; and it would not be trouble wasted for gas 
managers perplexed with the difficulty of handling and disposing 
of spent lime to look into this matter, and see whether Mr. 
Chance can help them. So far as we can understand the process, 
it would be a very large gas-works that would be required to 
pay for a plant to recover the sulphur from its spent lime; but 
We are open to conviction upon this point. It would be worth 
inquiry to determine the scale of gas making upon which a plant 
of this order might be expected to pay for itself, to say nothing 
about the question of nuisance. Of course, there is nothing to be 

80t out of lime that is thoroughly carbonated before being taken 





out of the purifiers; but at the same time this prospect of 
recovering sulphur opens a wide field for speculation in respect 
of what, under certain conditions, may be found to be profitable 
- <epiaeene of gas purification processes entailing the use of 
ime. 

There is, however, a point of wider interest in connection with 
the subject of Mr. Chance’s success; and this was well brought 
out by the President, Professor James Dewar, F.R.S., in the dis- 
cussion upon the paper. Professor Dewar drew from the work 
of Mr. Chance a lesson of the highest moment for all students, 
especially worth bearing in mind at this time when so much is 
said and written about technical training. It was that scientific 
training must not be too narrow, or it will be barren. There is 
not one chemistry of gas making, and another chemistry of the 
alkali and soda manufacture, and another of tar distillation ; but 
it is all one chemistry. A man cannot afford to concen- 
trate his attention upon a particular class of subjects, either 
in chemistry or engineering; he must learn all, and keep a bright 
look out for lights from unexpected sources. The greatest practical 
triumphs are the result of the combination for a specific purpose of 
processes designed by men who had widely different objects in 
view, and probably failed to attain them. Professor Dewar 
mentioned three important discoveries which were useless to their 
discoverers, and did not bear fruit until long afterwards, and then 
in other hands and for other purposes. Considering these facts, 
he asked “‘ whether the ends of technical science are likely to be 
fulfilled by merely instructing an individual in the limited course 
of knowledge belonging to his own manufacture?” He went on 
to declare that it is the higher scientific education, apart from any 
question of results, that ought to be disseminated, Instruction 
will not make successful practical men. Something native is 
needed for that; but the best service that can be done for such a 
man is to show him what other men are doing and have done; and 
he may be trusted to make the best use of the information. 





STATE SUPERVISION OF ELECTRIC LIGHT UNDER- 
TAKINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the Journat last week we gave some particulars as to the 
work of the Board of Gas Commissioners of Massachusetts, and 
the progress of the undertakings under their supervision, during 
the past year. As some of the companies in question are suppliers 
of electric light as well as gas, it was thought desirable that the 
control of the Commissioners should be extended to all electric 
lighting companies, existing or to be established; and, conse- 
quently, by an Act passed last session (cap. 382) the necessary 
authority was given to them. The report from which the article 
last week was prepared contains an account of the labours of the 
Commissioners in this matter up to the end of 1887; and it may 
be interesting to supplement our statistics of gas supply by a few 
relating to the other system of illumination. 

In the introductory remarks to the electric light section of their 
report, the Commissioners emphasize the importance, to the public 
as well as to the companies concerned, of the new duties imposed 
upon them, in view of the wide-spread interest which has 
of late been shown in the subject of utilizing electricity for 
lighting purposes. They therefore set to work to inform them- 
selves on the matter with the least possible delay; recognizing 
that the public interest required that no steps should be taken by 
them that would tend to thwart further progress, while the electric 
light companies could rightly demand a proper consideration for 
their efforts and enterprises. The Board began by obtaining the 
names of the electric lighting companies and their respective places 
of business; and several of the establishments were visited. With 
the view of obtaining information of a general character, circulars 
were sent to the different companies, containing questions relating to 
the size of the plant, and the kind and quantity of lights and the 
amount of power supplied, and the tabulated results are given in 
the report. There are included in the returns 56 Companies 
supplying electric light; their capitals ranging from $4000 up to 
$800,000. Four additional Companies were incorporated during 
last year; but in the case of two the works are still under con- 
struction, the third has never done anything, and the fourth has 
been absorbed by the local Gas Company. Both are and incan- 
descent lighting is supplied; and the Thomson-Houston system is 
the one generally employed. The charge for are lighting ranges 
from 22c. up to 65c. per night. For incandescent lighting only a 
few prices are given. The Boston Company has the most 
customers (317), for arc lighting; the incandescent systems being 
more liberally patronized. Of isolated electric lighting plants, 
there are 250 in the State. Of this number about 190 furnish 
incandescent lights, and have a total capacity of upwards of 58,000 
lights. There are 62 plants furnishing are lights, with a total 
capacity of 2350 lights. These plants are largely used in mills, 
manufactories, and commercial houses, where there is power used 
for other purposes. 

Under cap. 385 of last session the Board have authority to 
permit gas companies to engage in electric lighting. Prior to the 
passage of that Act, four Gas Companies also furnished electric 
light—viz., the Charlestown, the Cottage City, the Spencer, and 
the Waltham. Three others—viz., the Dedham and Hyde Park, 
the Marblehead, and the Woburn—were by Special Acts, passed 
in 1886, allowed to do the same; but they have not yet exercised 
their right. During the past year the Board gave permission to 
the Gas Companies in Clinton, Westfield, Brookline, and Lawrence 
to supply electric lighting; six months from the date of the Order 
being allowed for procuring the plant. In each case where the 
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necessary authority was granted, the petitioning Gas Company 
had bargained to acquire an electric plant already in operation in 
the locality, provided the petition should be allowed. At the close 
of the year petitions of the Gas Companies in Chelsea, New 
Bedford, and Holyoke were under consideration. 

The Commissioners close this part of their report with a remark 
as to the desirability of gas companies being allowed, if they supply 
electric light, to adopt a corporate name which shall indicate this 
branch of their business. They also think that authority might be 
given to the Board to investigate accidents caused by gas or elec- 
tricity. These matters, they admit, are not sufficient of themselves 
to call for legislative action; but they ought to be considered in 
connection with others of greater importance, if any such should 
be proposed. 





Hotes, 


M. ScHEurRER-KESTNER ON THOMPSON’s CALORIMETER. 


M. Scheurer-Kestner has communicated to the Comptes Rendus 
the result of some experiments with the Thompson calorimeter, 
which he undertook at the request of Mr. Bryan Donkin, with a 
view to compare the performance of this apparatus with the appli- 
ance of Favre and Silbermann. The tests show that the maximum 
difference from the real combustion heat did not exceed 4 per cent. 
The author admits, however, that a certain expertness in manipu- 
lating thp apparatus is necessary. ‘The very imperfect insulation 
of the apparatus demands the greatest rapidity in operation and in 
reading the thermometer ; and a preliminary trial is essential, in 
order to properly proportion the oxidizing mixture to the nature of 
the coal experimented upon, and its content of ashes. M. Scheurer- 
Kestner did not think that the proportion of oxidizing mixture 
recommended by English practice was enough ; and he preferred 
to employ from 10} to 11} pasts of this material to one of coal. 
With a proportion of 10 to 1, he failed to obtain perfect combus- 
tion ; a few black grains of coal remaining in the vessel after com- 
bustion. The question of the coefficient of correction due to 
the apparatus then remained ; and M. Scheurer-Kestner did not 
consider that the usual addition of 10 per cent. prescribed by 
English custom was sufficient, as it hardly represents the value 
in water of the appliance itself, glass and metal. M. Stoh- 
mann has made a complete study of this method of deter- 
mining the calorimetric value of organic substances; and 
although he has brought it into close accordance with 
truth, his corrections have affected the ease and rapidity of the 
method. What M. Scheurer-Kestner was desirous of doing was to 
arrive at some means of correction which should serve once for all 
to place the indications of this apparatus sufliciently near the truth 
for industrial purposes. Accordingly, he experimented with hard 
charcoal, and with varieties of coal which he had previously tested 
with the Favre and Silbermann apparatus. Applying an addition 
of 15 per cent. to the indications of the Thompson calorimeter as a 
constant correction, it was found that they came within 1} per 
cent. of the Favre and Silbermann standard. Afterwards a series 
of experiments was made with twenty kinds of coal; the samples 
being afterwards examined by the Favre and Silbermann method. 
In this series differences of 34 per cent. were the maximum; but 
more than one-half were within 2 per cent. Finally, M. Scheurer- 
Kestner concludes that, while the Thompson calorimeter may give 
practical indications of the fuel value of coals sufficiently near the 
truth when absolute exactitude is not required, it is only worthy a 
limited confidence. He means to try some experiments upon coal 
with a Berthelot’s calorimetric bomb, from which he expects to 
obtain valuable results, as this apparatus appears to combine the 
exceliences of the Thompson and Favre and Silbermann appliances 
without their drawbacks. 

A New Drawine InstRuMENT FoR ENGINEERS. 

Engineering draughtsmen requiring to draw a number of hexa- 
gon headed bolts and nuts, ornamental elliptical perforations in 
ironwork, and other well-known and generally disliked details 
which in finishing drawings usually take up a share of time wholly 
disproportioned to the effect produced, will find friends in a couple of 
new drawing instruments made by Messrs. J. F. Bennett and Co., 
of Sheffield, and now exhibited in the Western Gallery of the South 
Kensington Museum. The main feature of this device is the use 
of a template or plane model of the figure required, which is 
mounted upon the central, or stationary leg of a pair of spring 
bows. This template is supplied with the appliance, and may be a 
small ellipse, hexagon, or other geometrical figure in common use. 
Between the two legs of the bow-pen is a third, which does not 
come down low enough to touch the paper, but bears by a spring 
against the edge of the template, and is connected, by a quadrant 
and set screw, with the marking leg. It is evident that when the 
stationary leg of this pen is fixed upon the paper, the free 
marking leg must follow the form of the template and reproduce 
its shape on the drawing. As the template is slipped up and down 
the stationary leg, so the size of the recorded figure varies. Ellipses 
of any diameter along the major and minor axes may thus be 
drawn from the same template, and in no more time than is re- 
quired to strike circles by the ordinary bow compasses. For 
hexagon bolts a simplified form of the appliance is used, in which 
the shank of the standing leg is itself hexagonal; while the pen- 
bearing leg has on its shank a sliding projection, which bears upon 
the hexagonal guide by the pressure of a spring, and consequently 
reproduces hexagons of diameter corresponding to the position of 








the sliding projection. The Science and Art Department haye 
signalized their approval of the new instrument by placing it upon 
their prize list; and if it works as well as the published figures 
show, it should be a boon to mechanical draughtsmen. 


A BIsvuLPHIDE OF CARBON ENGINE. 


Some experiments have been made at the works of the Brush 
Electric Light Company, Cleveland, Ohio, with a combined steam 
and bisulphide of carbon motor engine. The results of the experi- 
ments were given by Mr. C. H. Haswell in a paper read at the 
last meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, The 
steam was generated in a boiler of common form; and the bisul. 
phide of carbon was vapourized in a drum by the heat of circula- 
ting steam. The bisulphide of carbon vapour was kept hot on its 
way to the engine cylinder, which was steam jacketed ; and after 
doing its work was condensed into liquid, and returned to the 
vapourizer. The pressure of the vapour in the cylinder was 76 lbs, 
per square inch. It appeared from the working results that the 
vapour of bisulphide of carbon bears to steam a relative theoretical 
value of 5°916 to 1. Steam at 15°3 lbs. pressure generates bisul- 
phide of carbon vapour of 76 Ibs. pressure, which, when superheated 
by being enveloped in steam of 45 lbs. pressure, increases in 
volume, and maintains its pressure in the cylinder of the engine, 
In the test the consumption of coal was 120 lbs. per hour; and 
the indicated horse power developed was 86°64. Hence the con- 
sumption of coal was after the rate of 1°385 lbs. per indicated 
horse power per hour. It is concluded from these data that, by 
the use of the vapour of bisulphide of carbon in a vessel con- 
nected to an ordinary steam boiler and engine, condensing or non- 
condensing, an elastic vapour can be attained greatly in excess both 
in pressure and volume of that of the steam which generates it. 
The idea is that in this way increased power and economy of 
fuel may be realized, with a diminished boiler surface and conse- 
quent first cost and wear and tear. There does not seem to have 
been any attempt to ascertain the comparative values of different 
volatile liquids; nothing but bisulphide of carbon being tried in 
these Cleveland experiments. 

THe MELTING oF Snow By Gas. 


The recent heavy snowstorms in America have again directed 
attention to the possibility of removing snow from city thorough- 
fares by melting. It was suggested that gas-furnaces might be 
provided to heat iron plates upon which the snow might be 
shovelled ; these furnaces being established at intervals underneath 
the side paths of streets. After the last snowstorm in New York, 
many owners of steam-boilers helped to clear the roadways near 
their premises by bringing steam-pipes to bear upon the im- 
passable drifts. Although this proceeding was commendable in 
the emergency, it was found to be very expensive, and not very 
efficient. No means of dealing with snow other than actual 
removal by shovels and ploughs is of any real service in the case 
of a heavy downfall. Mr. E. 8. Philbrick, a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, has written to the American 
newspapers upon the subject, presumably with a view to check the 
rush of ignorant inventors to the Patent Office with snow-melting 
devices, which may be expected to follow the late ‘ blizzard” 
experience of New York. Mr. Philbrick points out that the 
absurdity of artificial snow-melting projects becomes evident when 
the theoretical requirements are considered. He shows that a fall 
of 2 inches of snow means 1600 tons per mile in a street 60 feet 
wide, without counting anything for falls from roofs. Ice and 
snow requires 140° Fabr. of heat to melt it ; and even then it will 
be icy cold, as all the heat goes to alter its physical condition from 
solid to fluid. To melt 2 inches of snow by gas-burners, would 
need a consumption of 668,357 cubic feet of gas per mile of street, 
which is, of course, out of the question. 








DEATH OF ALDERMAN Roper, or Lancaster. —The death is 
announced, as having occurred last Friday week, of Alderman 
William Roper, of Lancaster, aged 63. On the formation of the 
water supply to the town, Mr. Roper took a keen and remark- 
ably active interest in its development; and no one possessed & 
more complete knowledge than himself of the multitudinous and 
complex details connected with its management. The same may 
be said of him in respect to the Gas Department ; and in these two 
branches of the town’s work, his matured advice and ability will 
be much missed by his colleagues. Mr. Roper was also associated 
with other departmental work of the Corporation; but his chief 
work lay in the two departments just named. Mr. Roper filled 
the office of Mayor in 1869 with credit to himself, and to the 
entire satisfaction of his fellow-townsmen. 

Inquiry Crrcutars.—As another example of the “ perfection” 
to which the system of circularizing members of the gas profession 
is now carried, we may cite the case of a Lancashire borough, the 
Town Clerk of which last week issued printed forms of a letter 
stating that, as the Corporation proposed to appoint a Secretary 
and an Engineer in place of the Manager who has till now held 
both appointments, they wish to define the duties appertaining to 
each office. He therefore asks to be informed ‘‘ what the duties of 
your Secretary and Engineer are, and if defined in writing if you 
would supply me with a copy of same.’’ Seeing that, in the par- 
ticular instance under notice, the inquiry was addressed to the 
Chairman of a Provincial Gas Company whose annual output 18 
only about half of that of the Corporation in question, it is evident 
that the gentlemen appointed are likely to have to render the 
largest amount of work for the smallest possible pay. 
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Communicated Article. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION : MERIT OR PATRONAGE IN 
GAS-WORKS APPOINTMENTS. 
By Rosert Fisu, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 

«Technical Education” is a phrase of very wide range and 
meaning ; and, during the past few years, it has been a frequent 
theme for the journalist and orator, and so important has the 
subject apparently become, that the most gloomy predictions are 
often indulged in, in order to convince English artizans that 
they can only hope to hold their own against the rapid extension 
of technical education abroad by acquiring a higher knowledge of 
their own various trades or professions. 

For some time past we have been frequently reminded that the 
Germans are either gradually driving us out of Continental 
markets, or else putting us completely in the shade. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, we are told; seeing that they have had such a 
good start of us in technical training. But whatever advantages 
they may have had in this respect, it is significant that some of 
their distinguished professors have publicly declared that only 
minimum results have been obtained—as far as real value is 
concerned—from the maximum of time spent in theschools. Now, 
whilst I have not the slightest faith in the visionary possibilities 
and doleful exclamations of the alarmists, I strongly believe that 
we have lost a little ground in foreign markets which is not irre- 
coverable ; but the colleges and schools established in so many of 
our large and important centres of industry, will, in course of 
time, so affect the British workman that we shall again occupy a 
position second to none in the markets of the world. 

The general opinion is that our technical schools of England are 
doing excellent work, and that they assume a more practical 
character than the schools in Germany; showing what all must 
admit—that the natural peculiarities of the people incline them 
more to the theoretical, speculative, and philosophical, than to the 
practical. Nearly all our speculative opinions are at least exotic— 
they are not of native growth; and in commerce and manufacture 
we are essentially practical, When we consider the enormous 
advantage with the English workman’s activity, and further his 
characteristic, though laudable determination not to be beaten, our 
insular position, mineral, and other resources, we have little to 
fear from the rivalry of this progressive, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial era, Still it behoves us to make technical instruction a 
more general feature in our system of national education for the 
application of principles of art and science to handicraft. Educa- 
tion, to be perfect, must be adapted to the capacity and future 
position of the pupil. Knowledge and experience acquired in our 
modern engineering works are rooted and grounded in a manner 
no other teaching can accomplish. Nor ought we to forget that 
experimental science has given an impetus to the development of 
mechanical genius. The beautiful and delicate appliances in the 
laboratory, all speak of the growth of mechanical ability. Never- 
theless, the path is made easier by early education specially 
directed, which must result in blessings impossible to gauge or 
estimate; but before they can be more appreciably felt by the 
great mass of artizans, the scope of technical training must be 
enlarged, and brought within easy reach. The rising generation 
especially must be taught to recognize its value; and the sympathy 
and sentiment of the nation must give it all possible encourage- 
ment. Happily we are moving in this direction; and the results 

of the several examinations conducted at our present technical 
schools justify the opinion that during the next decade very much 
will be accomplished. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute, as well as similar in- 
stitutions in large provincial centres, point to the fact that their 
efforts are becoming more and more appreciated, and that in the 
main their examinations have been highly satisfactory. There is 
one class of students, however, who have entered for instruction in 
gas manufacture, and whose progress I have watched with con- 
siderable interest. Last year 73 candidates presented themselves 
for examination ; but only 37 per cent. were successful. This cer- 
tainly does not mark a very decided advance; and, being un- 
acquainted with the circumstances attending their examination, 
one cannot, with any degree of safety, assign a cause. But if it 
be mainly attributable to the want of local assistance to these 
young men, I hope practical gas engineers and managers will feel 
it to be their duty to give, unsparingly and ungrudgingly, the benefit 
of their knowledge and experience to any candidate who may seek 
it. This is merely a duty which we owe one to another, and would 
not in the slightest degree militate against the development of self- 
reliance, And here I touch the fringe of an evil, most insidious 
and harmful in its tendency, and subversive alike of self-reliance 
and honour—viz., the appointment of men to positions of trust 
and responsibility ‘on patronage or recommendation, and not on 
merit, which ought to be the only passport to success. This is an 
evil which a sound technical training cannot fail to dissipate ; for 
a student’s certificate of merit will be the best possible patronage, 
and always at his command. 

Occasionally cases may arise when the help of a friend may be of 
advantage to the meritorious. It is not, however, of such wideness 
of friendship I speak; but of those men who are incapable of 
sustaining themselves by their own abilities, but who are borne 
Upwards for a time by the countenance and support of others. 

any suppose that the friendship of those in position will com- 
Pensate for their own deficiences; and hence, instead of manfully 
exerting themselves to attain the object in view, they trust to favour 








for all they hope to acquire. How often have we met with men 
who appeared to place their reliance mainly on recommendations, 
instead of exerting their own arm and exercising their own brain, 
and depending on these for success—writing to one and another 
for testimonials, hoping to rise to an important position, not by 
merit, but by what they call interest. We have seen men commence 
life on this principle with the most sanguine hopes of success, and 
we have met others of the same class in the prime of life who had 
as much confidence in it as ever; and one could not but blush and 
lament to think that men with physical and mental powers should 
so waste their time, and blight their prospects, by hanging help- 
lessly on the good will or the good word of another. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that patronage is always 
to be rejected and despised. By all means receive it, and weleome 
it, if frankly and generously given. But it is unmanly to stoop to 
the degradation of soliciting it, as if it were your sole or chief 
dependence. Merit may sometimes solicit testimonials with pro- 
priety, and in rare instances it might remain unnoticed ; but, as 
a rule, men, without solicitation, will testify to its existence. 
There may be a little delay, and promotion may not come as 
speedily as is wished. But Nature’s compensating process is 
going on; and before long the meritorious will rise to their 
proper level. The difficulty as yet is not to find spheres adapted 
to men of character and capability, but to obtain such men for 
the spheres which they alone are qualified to fill. The world 
is far less able to overlook the truly deserving than they are to 
dispense with its favours, and place them where they will be of 
greatest service to themselves and others. Only once prove that 
you can dispense with its patronage, and its patronage will 
most certainly soon come. You may seek it in vain if your 
need of it be too manifest; but if you can show that you need 
no recommendation, all will recommend you. Your history will 
verify the old proverb, “‘ Help thyself and God will help thee,” 
which is still pregnant with truth ; nor is there any other way in 
which you can with credit succeed. The cases are very exceptional 
in which men attain permanently to wealth or station by other 
means Jess worthy. They may be sustained for a time in an 
elevated position; but eventually they must rest on their own 
merits, and, if incompetent, their downfall is the result. And 
how often have we seen men placed in a false position by injudicious 
friends, acting a part disgraceful to themselves, and mortifying 
their patrons until ejected from their temporary elevation, to sink 
into the obscurity from which they should never have been raised. 
How frequently have we heard it said by men occupying prominent 
positions, that adventitious circumstances placed and kept them 
where they were. But I do not believe it, and protest against 
the statement as most pernicious in its influence on the minds of 
our young men, leaving them to trust in what can hardly fail to 
disappoint. 

I have found in nearly every instance the qualities of the men 
accounted for their success. In some things their inferiority to 
others may have been manifest ; but taking them all in all, receiv- 
ing them as men adapted for their work, they were superior to 
those in inferior position. The competent man is the man who 
succeeds. He who would attain to eminence must carve his way 
to it—not by patronage, but by patient, unremitting industry, and 
honest, self-denying toil. Itis by the sweat of brain and brow 
that you must purchase your elevation; there is no such thing as 
being born to eminence by laying hold of another’s skirt. It is 
reached by an upward path, which each must traverse for himself; 
and, as a rule, the bravest climber will make the most rapid pro- 
gress, and attain the greatest height. And though you may not 
snatch the prize you seek—for success in this respect, though 
generally, is not invariably proportionate to merit—your labour 
will not be in vain. 


SaccHARINE.—This coal tar product (of which, by the way, we 
last week received a fine sample from Mr. G. Shepard Page, of New 
York) is likely to be formally brought to the notice of Parliament. 
It appears that representations have been made to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by a number of members on both sides of the 
House—including those more particularly interested in science— 
against the proposal to prohibit the use of saccharine in beer. It 
is urged that saccharine is a harmless ingredient; and that the 
prohibition of its use. will have a discouraging effect on chemical 
science. Mr. Goschen has promised to consider all representations 
sent to him on the subject. 

Tue Use oF SuLpHATE or Ammonia IN AGricuLTURE.—The 
current number of the Jowrnal of the Chemical Society contains 
a brief account of some French experiments with artificial 
manures, in which sulphate of ammonia comes out very well. 
The experiments were carried out last year, on the poor lands 
of the Brie district. They had for their object to demonstrate 
the utility of artificial manures in the production of wheat; also 
to ascertain the most productive and economical manuring for 
the district. One variety of wheat was sown on all the plots. 
The resulting straw and grain were weighed on each plot; and 
the value calculated out at the price actually realized, and com- 
pared with the expense of the various manures used, Among 
the conclusions arrived at from the results thus obtained were 
the following :—1. Sulphate of ammonia applied in spring gives 
results greatly superior to those given by the same money-value 
of nitrate of soda. 2. Farmyard manure alone did not even 
repay its cost. The wheat-growers of the district are therefore 
recommended to sell their farmyard manure to the vine growers, 
and with a portion of the proceeds to buy artificial manures. 
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Cechnical Record. 


MEETING OF SCOTTISH GAS MANAGERS IN GLASGOW. 
The Fifth Annual (‘‘ informal”) Meeting of the Scottish Gas 
Managers was held last Thursday, at the Langham Hotel, Glasgow. 
Mr. Joun M‘Orak, of Dundee, occupied the chair. There was a 
large attendance of gentlemen from various parts of Scotland. 





CHAIRMAN’s ADDRESS. 


The CHarrMAN opened the proceedings by delivering a short but 
very interesting address, in the course of which he touched upon 
questions of much importance to the gas profession. He said: In 
appearing before you to-day as Chairman of this meeting, I feel I 
>we you an apology. This is an informal meeting of the late West 
of Scotland Association of Gas Managers; and as I have had no 
connection directly or indirectly with this Association, it seems 
almost ludicrous that I should appear before you as Chairman. 
But for the fact that all the members of that Association were 
friends of my own, and above all, that the record of the Associa- 
tion proves that the members thereof have been so practical, and 
have contributed so much to the literature of the gas profession in 
Scotland, I could not have seen my way to accept the position. I 
hope, however, that our meeting, even with this little drawback, 
may not be behind those that have gone before. Beginning at the 
retort-house, which is the beginning of a gas-works, I have great 
pleasure in noting that regenerative furnaces have had, and still 
continue to have, a large amount of attention from practical as 
well as eminent scientific gentlemen. On a previous occasion I 
have said that, in my opinion, they had not arrived at the summit 
of perfection ; but that, with the amount of intelligence and practical 
knowledge being brought to bear upon the subject, they would very 
shortly reach the point which could not be improved upon. You 
heard last year that I contemplated constructing some furnaces 
on the Siemens principlé; but with some slight modifications 
thereon. These furnaces have been erected to the extent of 
160 retorts; and I think I am in a position to state at the present 
moment that the result has not been a failure, but has turned 
out well. The furnaces have given a uniform heat, far more so 
than the Siemens furnaces erected four years ago. The heat has 
been uniform from the front to the back of the retorts; and the 
carbonizing returns have been satisfactory. The idea of regene- 
rative furnaces has been carried out by others more nearly asso- 
ciated with yourselves than those I have indicated; and it must 
be gratifying to this Association that Mr. G. R. Hislop, of Paisley, 
who has brought out a furnace entirely of his own construction, 
has been successful in obtaining results which are satisfactory, and 
that many gas-works have adopted his furnace. This furnace 
possesses one particular advantage, and that is economy in its con- 
struction. Mr. Hislop does not require to excavate to so great an 
extent as we have to do with larger settings; and therefore his 
invention applies more closely to works of moderate size than to 
works of large extent. Before leaving the retort-house, I would 
impress upon all of you, and upon all gas managers in this 
country, the desirability of reducing as much as possible the 
amount of Sunday labour. Our stokers have not an easy job; 
and it is our duty, and I consider we are morally bound, to do 
our very best to give them that day of rest which has been 
appointed for the purpose. My experience has proved to me that 
this cannot be done without some expense, in the matter of fractured 
retorts, owing to the fluctuations of temperature; but we should 
apply ourselves with the view to the accomplishment of the object 
I have indicated. 

It has often occurred to me, as it has to every one in this room, 
that some definite conclusion should be arrived at as to the effect 
of excessive condensation upon gas. It is quite true that many of 
us have experimented and obtained some kind of results in regard 
to the effect of condensation on the gas manufactured ; but it has 
not yet been tabulated in any kind of satisfactory form. I am 
under the impression that the Research Fund of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers ought to be expended to some 
extent upon making an inquiry of this kind. An inquiry such as 
that suggested, I believe, would not only add very materially and 
valuably to the science of gas making, but would add very much 
to the knowledge of the members of our profession. In my opinion, 
also, it is obvious that many of the heavy hydrocarbons which at 
the present moment go with the tar ought to be converted into the 
light-giving properties of our gas. It is only by research that this 
can be confirmed or contradicted; and I hope some future day to 
bring the matter before another body of gas engineers, and suggest 
the desirability of taking the matter up for full investigation. 

The purification of gas in closed vessels is still occupying the 
attention and the research of practical engineers; and I have the 
idea that the day is not far distant when the changing of a purifier 
will be less common, and far less frequent, than at present. Much 
attention is, I understand, being given over the whole country to 
Professor Wanklyn’s process of purifying by oxide, and admitting 
a certain portion of air to do away with the necessity of revivi- 
fying the material so frequently as we must do at present. Much 
can be said in favour of this process, and arguments can be used 
against it; but I would impress upon every one of you to investi- 
gate for yourselves. Do not take to any process which has merely 
been advocated in print. Experiment and inquire carefully, and 
adopt your own experience. 

One very important item in the distribution of gas is the leakage 
or unaccounted-for gas. I cannot use words too strong to impress 





upon you the desirability of reducing thisamount. But there mg, 
be one or two points which have not been adopted by every ong 
present, and which certainly cannot do any harm to be named, 
the works over which I am placed, we have strenuously endeavoured 
to lower the percentage of unaccounted-for gas. I might refer to 
two or three of these efforts. We have organized squads of men 
every winter for some years, whose duty it was to go and examing 
all the manholes and the drains in the public streets, as well ag all 
the squares, closes, and alleys, and to report if they have discovereg 
any escapes of gas. It is wonderful the number that have been 
detected by this process. Then in the country districts, we pierog 
the roads in the vicinity of the mains; and by this means hay 
also discovered many escapes. The question of unaccounted-for 
gas or leakage is very important to every company ; and every cubic 
foot of gas that can be saved by such examinations or research 
certainly is one cubic foot gained. 

On a previous occasion I referred to the fact that the registration 
of gas by meters, as at present issued, is not at all satisfactory. Ij 
is quite true these meters are stamped by Government, and sentout 
as legal measures; but I have shown more than once that the 
existing system of stamping meters is not by any means gatig. 
factory. Take a wet meter, for example. The Government certify 
the capacity of the drum or cylinder; but it does not certify the 
correctness of the index. Then, if you have a correct drum and 
incorrect index, that meter certainly cannot be a legal measure, 
The cylinder may be perfectly correct, the capacity may be exactly 
arrived at; but ifthe cylinder is connected with an index that is 
not correct, then the registration of the gas consumed cannot 
be correct. In my opinion, the Government ought to ascertain and 
certify not only the correctness of the cylinder, but the correct. 
ness of the index; and this, I am led to believe, is about to be 
accomplished. 

Now, gentlemen, at a meeting of this kind, I do not think it is 
desirable or necessary for the Chairman to make a long speech, 
Far more benefit is to be derived from a general, all-round discus. 
sion, than from any remarks which the Chairman can make; and 
therefore I would bring my few remarks to a close. Before doing 
so, however, permit me to say how pleased I am that the value 
of secondary products has improved during the past year. In 
the beginning of last year, naphtha, yielding 20 per cent. at 
248° Fahr., was realizing about 11d. or 1s. per gallon, nearly 
double what it would have done twelve months before. Sulphate 
of ammonia also has maintained an improved price ; and a decided 
advance upon what could have been realized during the preceding 
year. Let us hope that this will continue; also that the trade of 
the country, which shows some improvement, will not only main- 
tain its present position, but will advance ; and that the dull times 
over which we have lamented so much are passed, and that there 
shall be work for the labourer, and profit for the capitalist. __ 

Before I resume my seat, allow me to refer to a matter which 
gives not only me, but every one of you great pain. I refer to the 
recent Salford scandal. The remarks made by certain journals 
that the scandals brought to light in Salford applied equally to all 
of us, and all gas engineers, must have struck everyone in a very 
forcible way. Such an insinuation I am quite sure that you will 
righteously repudiate. It may have been the case that one of our 
brothers has followed a wrong course in the execution of his duties; 
but there is no reason why the same mantle should fall on all our 
shoulders. I personally—and I am sure you will all sympathize 
with me—say that it should not, and does not apply to the gas 
profession generally. I refer to such a subject as this, because 
it applies so generally ; and I consider it my duty to give you my 
sympathy, and to repudiate the accusation with the greatest in- 
dignation which proper words can bring to bear upon the subject. 
Gentlemen, ‘let us resolve to continue in our hitherto adopted 
course—to follow that which is right, and to carry out our work in 
such a manner that not only will our conscience approves, but the 
world generally will say that we are doing what is right. 

I have only now to thank you for the very kind attention given 
to my few remarks. They have been few ; I might have made them 
longer, but, as I have explained, that long speeches of this kind are 
not desirable or necessary, I hope that the discussion that will 
follow will be not only pleasant but beneficial. 


Mr. A. Macpuerson (Kirkcaldy) said that the meeting had 4 
duty to perform, which was that of giving their best thanks to the 
Chairman for his interesting and valuable address. Referring to 
the regenerative furnaces in use at the Dundee Gas- Works, he said 
he was pleased to learn that the new adaptation had proved to 
a success. Mr. M‘Crae had gone upon a new line, and had left 
the beaten tracks; and the result reflected very great credit 
upon him, especially as the new adaptation had been approved 0 
by Mr. Frederick Siemens. He referred briefly to the experience 
of his own men at the Kirkcaldy Gas- Works with the regenerative 
system of firing; the stokers as well as the foremen being satis: 
fied. He also expressed his pleasure at the success of Mr. Hislop’s 
method of carrying out the modified regenerative system, whi¢ 
he (the speaker) regarded as being specially suitable for small gas- 
works. On the question of Sunday labour, he urged that the 
workmen, if they were relieved of all Sunday labour, should not 
look for the pay given for a seven-days week; and he regarded the 
matter as being very much one of wages, so far as the men were 
concerned. There was also to be considered the fact that if retorls 
were laid off for twelve hours on the Sunday, they were very lia le 
to give way. He appealed to the makers of retorts to study thé 
composition of their clays, so that the retorts might be let dowa 
for twelve, or even twenty-four hours, without the risk of damage 
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from doing so. As to leakage, or unaccounted-for gas, he said that 

is was a matter involving a number of qualifying circumstances 

—such as the kind of soil through which the gas-mains were laid, 
whether or not it was a mining district, the length of the mains, 
&e. ‘There were some gas-works where the station-meters were too 
small for the correct measurement of the amount of gas passed 
through them; and he referred to a case in which the unaccounted- 
for gas rose from 9 to 17 per cent. by the adoption of a larger 
station meter. Dealing with the question of consumers’ meters, 
he said that the fact that a meter was stamped by the Government 
established the legality of it. But he admitted that, although it 
might be a legal measure, it was not necessarily a just one; and 
he expressed himself in favour of having meter indexes tested and 
stamped as well as the drums. He knew that some makers of 
meters in Scotland were doing what he had recommended. As to 
secondary products, and their improved values, he hoped that a 
reduction in the price of gas might be the result, and that con- 
sumers would thereby participate in the benefit. He moved that 
the thanks of the meeting be awarded to the Chairman. 

Mr. R. Rosertson (Bathgate), speaking on the subject of re- 
generative furnaces, remarked that the question which was now of 
much importance was, What was to be done with small gas- 
works; how was the regenerative system to be applied to them ? 
This was a topic on which two papers had been read at the last 
meeting of the North British Association of Gas Managers. Three 
years ago, he had adopted Mr. Hislop’s regenerator furnace, which 
was now undergoing re-construction. The oven he believed would 
be far superior to what it was at first; and he felt certain that it 
would be successful. 

Mr. W. Mackenzie (Dunfermline) said that he had merely come 
to listen and to learn, as he had no information to give in regard to 
the regenerative system of firing, having had no experience with 
it. It was, he said, desirable to know what was the percentage of 
gain by the use of the Siemens system. 

The CHarRMAN remarked that, while he was formerly making 
from 6000 to 7000 cubic feet of gas per mouthpiece per 24 hours, 
he was now getting close upon 9000 cubic feet. 

Mr. MacpHERSON considered that in his case the adoption of the 
Siemens system had led to the increase of his make of gas from 
8000 cubic feet to 10,000 feet per mouthpiece per 24 hours. There 
was also the great saving of wages ; and, indeed, there was a marked 
saving all round. 

Mr. W. Bropie (Paisley), referring to the question of leakage, 
considered that whether it was high or low, gas managers should 
deem it desirable to be constantly on the look out for leakages. 

Mr. D. Rosertson (Dunoon) said that, with regard to certain 
remarks of Mr. Macpherson, on the subject of leakage, he thought 
it was not a fair comparison to put the leakage of one town against 
that of another, because the situations of the towns or districts 
might be totally different from each other. In a country town 
having a make of 114 million cubic feet per annum, and 18 miles 
of piping, the percentage of leakage was bound to be higher than 
in a town that was more closely built. For instance, he had 
a line of piping three miles in length; and the annual revenue 
derived from the gas consumed out of it did not exceed £60, as the 
houses, in many cases, were only occupied about three months in 
the summer time, Another source of loss was the long stretch of 
service-pipes to each house, which was in many cases at least 100 
yards in length; and as it was in private grounds, there was no 
authority for piercing, in order to detect escapes of gas. In 
such cases, it would, he thought, be advisable to place the meter 
at or near the entrance gate. Some of the streets in Glasgow, even 
short ones, would consume as much gas as such works as his 
own were capable of producing. 

_Mr. A. Yumu (Alloa) referred to the difficulty of adopting the 
Siemens regenerative system in its entirety in small works, and 
especially in such situations as his own, considering that it was 
necessary to go down to such a depth for the foundations. In his 
case, the position selected for a new bench of retorts was such that 
when the excavation was made, it rapidly filled with water. He 
had adopted a modification of the Siemens system, but had not 
obtained such good results as Mr. Macpherson had mentioned. He 
considered, however, that he was likely to get yet better returns 
from another bench of retorts. 

_Mr. Macpnerson observed that, as to the watery site of Mr. 
Yuill’s foundations, if a bed of concrete were to be put in for the 
benches to be built upon, there would be no difficulty. His own 
experience at Kirkcaldy was of a very different character. His 
Works were over old coal workings, near the surface; and there 
Was no solid foundation. 

Mr. J. Macnatr (Wishaw) referred to the experience gained at 
Barrhead and Inverness with his simple form of regenerator set- 
tings; and he stated that he was about to erect a new oven on this 
system at the Wishaw Gas-Works. 

Mr, ALEX. Brown (Lanark), speaking on the question of Sunday 
labour, said that there was never an hour of it in his works. 

Mr, M‘Gitcurist (Dumbarton) seconded the vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, proposed by Mr. Macpherson. Proceeding to refer 
to the matters that had been dealt with in the opening address, and 
by the speakers in the discussion, he said he was glad to learn of 
Mr. M‘Crae’s great success in his retort-settings; and as to the 
question of condensation in gas-works, he regretted that the Young 
and Aitken system had not had a fair chance of showing its value. 
Referring to the good advice of the Chairman regarding leakage, 
and to Mr. Robertson’s remarks on the same subject, he said that it 
Was not desirable that any “Tom, Dick, and Harry” should be 








allowed to lay service-pipes. He would place restrictions upon 
them, with the view of making sure that the work was thoroughly 
well done so as to prevent waste from leakage. As to meter 
indices, he held, with other speakers, that something should be 
done to save the possibility of error arising. On the question of gas 
residuals, he also made a remark or two; and as to other illumi- 
nants, he considered that gas managers had more to fear from 
paraffin oil than from electricity—a matter to which he had alluded 
so far back as the year 1877. 

Some remarks were subsequently made by Mr. D. M. NEtson, 
and by Mr. Renrrew, of Langbank; and the discussion on the 
matters dealt with in the opening address was brought to a close. 


RETORTS AND DEPOSITED CARBON. 

Mr. J. B. Terrace (Brechin) then initiated a short discussion 
on an improved form of gas-retort, which he had devised for 
the purpose of reducing the tendency of carbon to deposit within 
the retort. This new form of retort has been in use at Brechin 
Gas-Works during the past seven or eight months. The retort is 
slightly contracted at the back end; the angles being considerably 
altered from the ordinary right angles—thereby allowing the de- 
posited carbon, according to Mr. Terrace, to free itself easily and 
come away whole when the retort is being cleaned. In this manner, 
he does away with the great trouble of cutting the carbon in two or 
more pieces. He claims as an advantage for his retort that the 
clearing out of the deposited carbon is no longer attended with 
prolonged labour and broken retorts ; and this, he says, has been 
borne out by practical experience. 

Mr. M‘Griucurist remarked that he was not much troubled 
with deposited carbon in his retorts; but he was satisfied that Mr. 
Terrace was labouring in the right direction. 

Mr. Macpuerson did not consider that there was anything novel 
in tapered or bevelled retorts; for they had been known at least 
20 years. Like the previous speaker, he was not much troubled 
with deposits of carbon in his retorts. 

Mr. Perer Hurwu (Glenboig Fire-Clay Works) spoke of the 
difficulties which the makers of retorts experienced in connection 
with the sizes of the same, and with the sizes and forms of their 
mouthpieces. In winter, they were practically without work of 
any kind to do; and in the spring came such a rush of orders that 
the makers did not get fair play. He narrated some interesting 
experience gained with reference to fire-clay retorts, more especially 
upon the question of glazing their interiors, as suggested many 
years ago by Mr. Ritchie, a Glasgow Gas Engineer, for the purpose 
of lessening the hold of deposited carbon within the retort. Then 
on the subject of tapered retorts, such as Mr. Terrace had spoken 
of, he said that they were in use in Edinburgh 15 or 20 years ago. 


Gas FROM OIL. 

Mr. Rosertson (Bathgate), at the call of the Chairman, made a 
few remarks upon the question of manufacturing gas from mineral 
oil. Referring to an article which appeared in a Glasgow evening 
paper last week, the leading points of which he briefly summarized, 
he mentioned that one of his own Directors, under the influence of 
some of the allegations contained in that article, urged that oil was 
the proper source from which to manufacture illuminating gas. 
Mr. Robertson stated to the meeting that he had no positive 
particulars to impart, and that he was himself desirous of obtaining 
information. 

The CHarrMan stated that he and Mr. Macpherson had acted as 
jurors in the Gas Section of the Edinburgh Exhibition, where the 
oil-gas apparatus referred to in the Glasgow newspaper had been 
shown in operation. He and his fellow-juror did not report at all 
favourably on the apparatus. 

Mr. MacpHerson spoke at some length on this subject, referring 
in the first place to the correspondence which appeared in the 
Glasgow Herald last year. He had himself taken part in that 
correspondence and had been taken severely to task by Mr. Pater- 
son of the Patent Paraflin-Oil Gas Lighting Company, for the 
manner in which he had spoken of the gas as the result of a visit 
paid to the Gas-Works at Colinsburgh, Fifeshire, where the Com- 
pany’s process was then in operation. It had been stated that the 
gas did not require any purification. But he had found from his 
own testing of the gas, both at the Edinburgh Exhibition and at 
the Colinsburgh Gas- Works, that it was highly impure ; the presence 
of sulphuretted hydrogen being easily demonstrated by acetate of 
lead test papers. He then read a letter which he had received from 
Dr. Wallace during the time that the correspondence was in progress ; 
that gentleman having given a testimonial regarding the purity of 
the gas as made by the Oil-Gas Lighting Company. From the 
tenor of the letter, it almost seemed as if Dr. Wallace had not 
tested the gas for its purity, or that he had examined gas which 
had been made from refined burning oil, and which from its 
nature was assumed to contain no sulphur whatever, from which 
sulphuretted hydrogen could be obtained as an ingredient of the 
gas. Such burning oil would cost 5d. or 6d. per gallon; whereas 
the oil used in making the gas in practical work was set down at 
24d. per gallon. 

Mr. Mackenzie stated that he had carried out a few experiments 
in the way of making gas from “ blue” oil, the cost of which was 
about 3d. per gallon; but he had never yet been able to detect 
any sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas so made. He had concluded 
that it was not profitable to use such oil in the manufacture of 
illuminating gas. 

The CuarrMan, concluding the discussion, bore out the remarks of 
Mr. Macpherson as to the gas spoken of being foul with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen ; and he urged upon the gentlemen present to “ give 
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the cold shoulder” to the process. Paraffin oil, he said, was their 
severest competitor. 

On the motion of Mr. M‘Giucurist a very cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. M‘Crae for his conduct in the chair, and 
the proceedings terminated. 

Later in the afternoon, the annual dinner took place in the same 
hotel. Mr. M‘Crae again presided, and the vice-chairs were filled 
by Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Macpherson. The proceedings were 
altogether highly successful and enjoyable. 

[Mr. Mackenzie was, in the course of the proceedings, nominated 
to preside over next year’s gathering. | 





COMPRESSED OIL GAS AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 
By ArtHur Ayres, M. Inst. C.E. 
[Abstract of a Paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Tuesday, April 10.] 

In considering this system of illumination, its applicability to 
buoys, isolated beacons, lighthouses, and railway carriages, &c., 
the author treated it under the primary heads of mode of manu- 
facture, illuminating properties, cost, storeage, and transit; and, 
in doing so, he referred to the early history of oil gas, and the 
patents taken out from time to time in connection with the system. 
It was stated that in 1825 Faraday contributed a paper to the 
Royal Society, ‘‘On New Compounds of Carbon and Hydrogen 
and on Certain Other Products obtained during the Decomposition 
of Oil by Heat.” That communication, however, dealt with the 
chemistry of oil gas. It was mentioned in this paper that 1000 
cubic feet of good gas yielded nearly 1 gallon of hydrocarbon. The 
gas from which the hydrocarbon was obtained was manufactured 
by the Portable Gas Company, and was compressed to 30 atmo- 
spheres. It was drawn from a gasholder, and passed over water 
into a large and strong receiver, and from it into portable vessels ; 
the principal condensation taking place in the receiver. The oil 
gas manufactured by the Portable Gas Company was not distilled 
from shale oil or petrolewm, but from other oils and fatty sub- 
stances, mineral or vegetable. Between the years 1792 and 1883, 
numerous ingenious patents were taken out for manufacturing and 
compressing oil gas for lighting and heating purposes. Oil or 
hydrocarbon gas was the product of heavy petroleum or shale oil 
once distilled. It had a specific gravity of about °840, and flashed 
at about 220° Fahr. 

In detailing the process of the manufacture of oil gas, the author 
described the works erected at the South Foreland by Pintsch’s 
Patent Lighting Company, Limited. The illuminating intensity of 
oil gas might, he said, be taken at from 40 to 50 candles when 
burned in a “London” standard Argand burner, with a con- 
sumption of 5 cubic feet per hour, under a pressure of 0°5 inch of 
water. ‘The price varied from about 5s. 6d. to 16s. per 1000 cubic 
feet ; being directly influenced by the quantity of gas produced, the 
management of the retorts, and the price of oil, fuel, and wages. 
Until the adoption of oil gas for their illumination, buoys and 
isolated beacons were only useful for the purposes of navigation by 
day; but they were now equally so by night (in clear weather), 
enabling vessels to navigate with safety intricate channels, which 
hitherto could not have been attempted except at great risk. 

Gas-buoys, as at present used by the Trinity House, were 
constructed of best mild steel; spherical, 9 feet in diameter, 
and surmounted by a light wrought-iron superstructure, carry- 
ing a lantern enclosing the illuminating apparatus. The total 
weight of one of these buoys complete was something like 
80 cwt.; the weight of the Sony being 78} cwt., and that of 
the illuminating apparatus 1} cwt. The buoys were usually 
charged to a pressure of five or six atmospheres, or from 75 to 
90 lbs. pressure per square inch. The gas was contained in the 
spherical portion of the buoy, the capacity of which was about 382 
cubic feet ; and it was consumed at the rate of 0°76 cubic foot per 
hour, burning night and day continuously. When fully charged to 
five atmospheres, and burning at the above rate of consumption, 
the light would be maintained for 106 nights and days. The 
intensity of the light was from 17 to 20 candles through the lens. 
The estimated cost of a first-class gas-buoy, including the lantern 
and illuminating apparatus (also royalty), was about £420. In a 
new form of gas-buoy, constructed wholly of mild steel, it was 
intended to cayry the gas in the lower portion of the buoy. The 
capacity for storeage of gas would be 383 cubic feet, which, at a 
pressure of five atmospheres, would sustain the light (consuming 
0°75 cubic foot per hour) for 106 nights and days, The advantages 
of this form of buoy were improved stability and its applicability 
to the recently adopted uniform system of buoyage. The estimated 
weight of this buoy was about 6 tons, without moorings. 

In 1885, the Canadian Government adopted a combination of 
the bell and gas buoy for service in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; the 
bell (weighing 3 cwt.) giving the usual warning by day and night, 
supplemented by the light. The gas was stored in a welded 
cylinder—independent of the buoy proper—having a capacity of 
339 cubic feet. The cylinder, when charged to eix atmospheres, 
was capable of maintaining the light for 113 nights and days. The 
weight of the buoy complete was 94 tons. In 1881, a beacon 
lighted automatically by compressed oil gas on Pintsch’s system, was 
adopted by the Clyde Trust Commissioners, who had recently erected 
another on the Gantock Rock, off Dunoon, on the Argyleshire Coast, 
and who were extending this system of illumination at Cardross and 
Dumbuck lighthouses, Donald’s Quay, Rashilee, and Dalmuir light- 
towers. In December, 1885, two iron lighthouses, similar in construc- 
tion, were erected by the Trinity House, one at Stoneness, opposite 
Greenhithe, and the other at Broadness, on the Thames Estuary. 











At Stoneness, Lindberg’s system had been adopted; the burner 
for producing the light being that of Lyth, of Stockholm. Th 
light burned day and night at full power, showing a white light 
with short occulation at periods of about 5 seconds. The first cost 
of this lighthouse had been £630; and the annual cost of its 
maintenance was £88. Broadness Light was produced by the 
combustion of compressed oil gas. The intensity of the flashes 
at Stoneness was about 60 candles, and at Broadness about 509 
candles. The first cost of Broadness Lighthouse had been £1026 ; 
and the cost of its annual maintenance was £128. Both Broadnegg 
and Stoneness Lighthouses were under the charge of a boatman, 
who visited them at least twice a week, so as to adjust and clean 
the apparatus. These systems being comparatively new, no reli. 
able comparison had yet been made as to their relative efficiency, 
An important installation of an oil-gas apparatus for lighting and 
fog signalling had also recently been made by the Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses at Ailsa Craig, on the Frith of Clyde, the 
first cost of which had been £24,000, while the cost of its annual 
maintenance was £725. There were buoys, lightships, beacons, 
and other lights in use in various countries on Pintsch’s system, 

The author next dealt with the application of compressed oil gas 
to the lighting of railway carriages, which he stated was one of 
growing importance. It was probably first tried in the year 1871 
with satisfactory results, in Germany, on the Lower Silesian Rail- 
way, and in England in 1878 on the St. John’s Wood trains of the 
Metropolitan Railway,with equally satisfactory results. The Great 
Eastern Railway Company were thenext to adopt it; the Metropolitan 
Railway Company definitely adopted it for the whole of their rolling. 
stock a few weeks later ; and other Companies quickly followed suit, 
The systems chosen were those of Messrs. Pintsch and Messrs. Pope 
and Sons, which differed but little from each other. Some trials 
were also made of Messrs. Bower’s system on the Great Northern 
Railway. The gasholders were attached either to the roofs or to 
the under-framing of the carriages, and were charged to a pressure 
of from six to eight atmospheres. The gas was conveyed to the 
roof-lamps by pipes from the gasholders, passing through a con- 
trivance for regulating the pressure at the burners—one such regu- 
lator being attached to each carriage. There were now 23,499 
carriages so illuminated on Pintsch’s system ; and 2791 on Pope's 
system. Taking the double journey between Euston and Aberdeen, 
the cost of compressed oil gas was 0°0404d. per lamp per hour; 
and for the ordinary oil system 0°385d. per hour. This showed a 
greater cost for the ordinary oil system of 0°3446d. per lamp per 
hour, or 8} times more than oil gas. 





Tue Me.sourNnE Hyprautic Power Company.—The capital— 
£150,000—of this Company (an undertaking which was success- 
fully carried through two sessions of the Melbourne Parliament by 
Mr. John Coates, M. Inst. C.E.) has been fully subscribed ; and the 
work, which will be carried out in accordance with Mr. Coates'’s 
plans, has been already commenced. 

ANOTHER ReMEDy For StopPep AScENSION-Pipes.—By an adver- 
tisement which appears in another column, our readers will see 
that another remedy has been discovered for stoppages in ascension- 


pipes, and is being introduced by Mr. G. J. Eveson, of Birming-° 


ham. The material to be employed is a specially ground oil-coal 
compound; and it is claimed that a couple of charges of it will 
clear a stopped pipe, while an occasional charge will not only 
effectually prevent obstruction, but increase the make and illumi- 
nating power of the gas. The use of the material does not require 
any reduction of the heats, which may be maintained at the 
customary working temperature without water-cooling arrange- 
ments of any kind. 

CentraL Station Exectric Licutinc.—On Thursday last, Mr. 
R. E. Crompton read a paper before the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians, on ‘‘ Transformers v. Accumulators 
for Central Station Lighting.” The Electrical Review says this 
paper will probably be considered one of the most valuable, in 
its practical bearing, of any in the Society's proceedings, From 
a series of load diagrams prepared both here and in America, Mr. 
Crompton finds that a central station equal to supplying 600 kilo- 
watts (10,000 lamps of 16-candle power each, simultaneously 
alight), could only calculate upon disposing of an average quantity 
of 2100 units per day. Mr. Crompton compared the two systems 
from four standpoints : Trustworthiness, steadiness, and quality of 
the lighting; first cost of plant; working cost and maintenance; 
and lastly, as to the probable output, and hence maximum income, 
that can be safely obtained from the sale of electricity in each case. 
Upon these four points the author thinks it will be conceded that 
the commercial success of electric light undertakings rests. For 
the data contained in his paper, Mr. Crompton makes the com- 

arison for a system of supply for London, for 10,000 (60-watt) 
amps, or their equivalent, simultaneously alight at the hours of 
maximum demand: First, by alternating currents reduced from 
2000 volts to 60 volts by transformers; and secondly, by direct 
currents reduced from 440 volts to 110 volts by accumulators used 
as transformers. The cost of each station is estimated to be nearly 
the same—viz., £57,440 for the transformer plant, and £59,763 
for the other. The working expenses for the before-mentioned 2100 
units per day are figured out at 3°75d. per unit for transformers 
and 2°7d. for accumulators. The reason why the transformer 
system is the more costly of the two is due, says Mr. Crompton, 
to the fact that the main cause of expense is the heavy cost of 
material, labour, and superintendence during the long hours when 
the continually moving machinery is working very lightly loaded. 
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ILLUMINATION AND VENTILATION. 

At the Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
on Monday evening of last week—Mr. T. Worruineton, the Vice- 
President, in the chair—Mr. Vivian B. Lewes, F.1.C., &c., of the 
Royal Naval College, delivered the following lecture on the above- 


named subject :-— 

One of the most important considerations in modern sanitary 
science, and at the same time one of the least understood, is the 
relation at present existing between our illuminants and the proper 
ventilation of our rooms; and as the onus of doing this properly 
rests to a considerable extent with our architects, I feel that, in the 
absence of all literature on the subject, I need no further excuse 
for bringing before you this all-important question. 

In this paper I propose to review the various methods employed 
for producing artificial light, and the effects produced upon the air 
of a room per unit of illumination obtained; and, finally, the 
means at our disposal by which we can obtain the maximum of 
illuminating power with the minimum of pollution to the air we 
breathe. It would be manifestly beyond the scope of such a paper 
to discuss at length all the various kinds of candles, lamps, and 
burners devised in modern times for the profitable consumption of 
those bodies which, by their combustion, supply us with light ; and 
I shall therefore choose, as the type of each class, the one which 
use and experiment has shown to be the best. 

The sources from which we obtain artificial light are: Candles, 
lamps consuming oils, coal gas, and are and incandescent electric 
lamps. This latter lighting power, although perfect from a sani- 
tary point of view, may be said to have scarcely emerged from the 
experimental condition, as it has yet to show that it can compete 
with our existing illuminants in safety, expense, and general appli- 
cation. Taking these sources of light in their historical order, we 
come first to candles, then to oil-lamps, and finally to gas. If we 
examine the composition of the light-giving waxes, fats, oils, and 
gases, we shall find that in each case the constituents upon which 
they depend for their lighting and heating powers are the elements 
carbon and hydrogen, which, by a selective process of combustion, 
emit light; and in each case the chief products of combustion, 
when it is complete, are water vapour and carbonic acid gas, 
together with minute quantities of other gases, either formed from 
impurities in the illuminants or from incomplete combustion, 
which latter also gives rise to the small particles of carbon which 
blacken our ceilings. 

The unit for illuminating power as used in England is a sperm 
candle of the size known as “ sixes,’’ which, when burning under 
normal conditions, consumes 120 grains of sperm per hour, and 
gives a light known as ‘‘1-candle power ;"’ and as I propose to 
quote the amount of carbonic acid and water vapour given off from 
the various illuminants per candle power of illumination, it will 
be convenient, for purposes of comparison, to consider the sperm 
candle as the type in general use. The substances of which these 
candles are composed yield on analysis the following composition :— 


Per Cent. 
Carbon 80°0 
Hydrogen  - es € © 13°3 
a a a a a ee a 66 
99°9 


On complete combustion in air, 120 grains yield 0°41 cubic foot of 
carbonic acid, and the same volume of water vapour ; or, in other 
words, these volumes of carbonic acid and water vapour are given 
off in an hour for every candle power of illumination derived from 
sperm candles. 

Many kinds of oil have been used for illuminating purposes ; 
but the only one which, from its cheapness and illuminating 
power, has ever threatened the popularity of gas is petroleum, 
paraffin, or mineral oil; and of late years this has been obtained 
in such increasing quantities that it bids fair to become an impor- 
tant factor in the illuminating and heating agents of the future. 
On analysis the average composition of paraflin oil approximates to: 


Per Cent. 
rn ae a a ae a ee 
a a a ae ee ee 

100 


The average consumption per candle power is about 62 grains per 
hour, when burnt in the newest forms of lamps; and the carbonic 
acid and water vapour produced by the combustion of this amount 
of the oil are respectively 0°28 and 0-22 cubic foot. 

_ We now come to the consideration of coal gas; and, on examin- 
ing it, we find that it consists of a mixture of several gases derived 
from the destructive distillation of coal, and varying considerably 
with the class of coal used in its manufacture, and also with the 
processes used to make and purify it. Ever since the first intro- 
duction of coal gas as an illuminating agent, steady progress has 
been made in its production and purification ; and the quality and 
purity of the London supply at the present time leaves little to be 
desired. Taking the gas as supplied to the City and to London, 
north and south of the Thames, the average composition is— 


Per Cent. 

Hydrogen - 49°54 
a Se a 36°64 
Ethylene or similar hydrocarbon . . . . « 5°78 
Carbonic oxide . i aon ae ‘ 4°06 
Carbonicacid . . . . 0°03 
Nitrogen . ce ce ee i oe 8°71 
ay SE ee ee 0°24 

100°00 





Every cubic foot consumed of this gas gives 0°52 cubic foot of 


carbonic acid, and 1°34 cubic feet of water vapour; whilst the 


illuminating power per cubic foot depends upon the burner which 
is used in its consumption. 


Within the last few years a complete revolution has taken place 


in the methods employed in the burning of coal gas for illumina- 


ting purposes; and so beneficial has been the threatened rivalry 
of oil and electric lighting, that at the present moment we have 
burners giving more than three times the amount of light per 
cubic foot of gas consumed than any in existence eight years ago. 
These improvements have been made by the application of two 
distinct methods—(1) By utilizing the hot products of combustion 
for heating the gas and air to be burnt, as is done in all types of 
regenerative lamps. (2) By burning a mixture of air and gas 
together, and using the heat so generated to raise some incom- 
bustible substance to incandescence, as in the Welsbach, Clamond, 
and Lewis incandescent lamps. The first of these methods has 
so far proved to be the best ; and at the present moment, regenera- 
tive lamps stand at the head of the list, and for gas consumed give 
the highest illuminating power. 

Selecting the best burner of each class for photometric compari- 
son and experiment, we arrive at the following results :— 

















Tluminating | Products of Combustion por 
Name of Burner, P ee RA 1 i ce 
Consumed. Carbonic Acid, Water Vapour. 
: Candles, | Cub. ft, Cub. ft. 
Batewing. .. =... .- “ 0°18 0°46 
Suge’s “London” Argand | 3°3 0°16 0°40 
Welsbach (incandescent) . 6°0 0°09 0°22 
Wenham (regenerative) 10-0 0°05 Qs 





These figures are obtained by testing the burners with gas of the 
composition supplied by the London Gas Companies, which has 
averaged 16°5 candles during the past six months. Taking now 
the amount of the products of combustion given off per candle of 
illuminating power, we can arrive at the relative vitiating effect 
which the various sources of illumination have upon the air of a 
dwelling-room, and can compare these results with the effect 
produced by respiration. It has been found by experiment that an 
adult exhales 0°6 cubic foot of carbonic acid per hour; and also 
that, as the percentage of organic impurities in the air of a room 
increases with the rise in quantity of carbonic acid, the amount of 
carbonic acid present may be taken as an index of the sanitary 
condition of the atmosphere. 

The average quantity of carbonic acid present in good, whole- 
some air is about 4 parts in 10,000; and it has been proved that, 
in order to maintain health, air containing more than 6 parts in 
10,000, should not be used for continuous respiration. This only 
leaves a margin of 2 parts of carbonic acid gas per 10,000 of air 
present which can, with all due regard to health, be added to the 
atmosphere of a room. From these data it is evident that an adult 
exhaling 0°6 cubic foot of carbonic acid per hour will require 3009 
cubic feet of air space for healthy respiration. But, inasmuch as 
diffusion through the walls and chinks in door and window frames, 
and ventilation by the chimney, changes the air of a room at least 
three times in an hour, 1000 cubic feet of air space has been de- 
cided upon as the allowance per adult in rooms which are to be 
continuously used as dwelling apartments. Taking now a small- 
sized room—say, 12 ft. by 16 ft. by 10 ft.—we should not consider it 
properly illuminated unless the light were at least equal to 32 
candle power. In the following table, we have the amount of 
oxygen used up, and products of combustion formed, by each class 
of illuminant and burner, in order to secure this result; and the 
relation of the amount of carbonic acid so formed is also expressed 
in the number of adults who would exhale the same amount during 
respiration :— 

Amount of Oxygen removed from the Air, and Carbonic Acid 


Gas and Water Vapour generated to give an Illumination 
equal to 82-Candle Power. 





| Products of Combustion. 











Illuminant, uantit Oxygen — ae 
4 Removed. Water |Carbonic| 29%! 
Vapour.| Acid. |, anits, 

| 
| Grains. | Cub ft. |Cub. ft. |Cub. ft. 
Sperm candles 3480 19°27 | 13°12 | 18°12 | Q21°8 
Paraffin oil . | 1984 12°48 7°04 8°96 | 14°9 
Gas (London)— | 

Burners: | Cub. ft. 
Batswing. . . . . .!| 11°0 13°06 | 14°72 5°76 9°6 
Suge’s “ London” Argand | 9°7 11°52 | 12°80 6°12 8°5 
Welsbach (incandescent) . | 5°3 6°30 7°10 2°75 | 4°6 
Wenham (regenerative) . | 3°2 3°68 4°16 1°60 | 2°6 





From these data it would appear that, according to the rules 
laid down in sanitary science, by which the degree of vitiation 
of the air of any confined space is measured by the amount of 
oxygen used up and carbonic acid formed, candles are the worst 
offenders against health and comfort, oil-lamps next, and gas 
least—an assumption which practical experience does not bear 
out; the discomfort and oppression felt being distinctly less in 
a room lighted by candles or oil than in one lighted by any of 
the older forms of gas-burner. The explanation of this is to 
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be found in these facts: First, that where we illuminate a room 
with candles or oil, we are contented with a smaller and more 
local light than when we are using gas; and in a room of the 
size described, should be more likely to use two candles, placed 
near our book or plate, than 82 scattered about the room. 
Secondly, because the amount of water vapour given off during 
the combustion of gas is greater than in the case of the other 
illuminants, and this water vapour having a great power of ab- 
sorbing radiant heat from the Casing gas, becomes heated, and, 
diffusing itself about the room, causes great oppression. Also 
the air, being highly charged with moisture, is unable to take up so 
rapidly the water vapour which is always evaporating from the 
surface of our skin; and in this way the functions of the body 
receive a slight check resulting in a feeling of ‘ malaise.” 
This view of the cause of the oppression noticed with gas 
illumination is, I think, not sufficiently considered. Further in 
burning coal gas, all the time the gas is pure and combustion 
perfect, the products may be looked upon as carbonic acid gas and 
water vapour only; but in all gas we find small quantities of 
sulphur compounds—even the highly purified London gas con- 
taining 10 to 13 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet in the form of 
bisulphide of carbon vapour. This sulphur, during the combustion 
of the gas, burns to sulphurous acid, which, if it were present in 
any considerable quantity, would not only be injurious to health, 
but also destructive to furniture, drapery, books, &c., exposed to it, 
because, when in the presence of much moisture or in solution, it 
is oxidized by the air to sulphuric acid. But when we consider 
the smallness of the trace present in London gas, and the enormous 
volume of air with which the sulphurous acid is mixed, and that 
only a small percentage of this again will be oxidized in the room 
to sulphuric acid, I think it must be admitted that it is unreason- 
able to make it the scapegoat of all the mischief laid to its account. 
A much more real and serious evil, however, does exist in the 
products of incomplete combustion of coal gas—viz., carfonic oxide 
and acetylene, whichseven in small traces, cause most disastrous 
results to health. Whenever we have carbon escaping unburnt 
from a flame, there we may be sure incomplete combustion is going 
on ; and if we consider how impossible it is to employ an uncovered 
burner of any type without quickly blackening the ceiling, we can 
realize how universal this incomplete combustion is. Finally, 
when we use gas, the hot products of combustion collect next to 
the ceiling, and the emanations from the body and from respiration, 
being at a lower temperature than the products of combustion, do 
not rise through them; so that practically as far as ventilation is 
concerned, the ceiling is lowered to the level of the gas-burners. 

All these considerations bring us to the conviction that, for the 
health of ourselves and our families, we must have adequate ven- 
tilation, no matter what source of illumination (electric lighting 
excepted) we employ. If we use candles or oil, all we can do is to 
secure the ventilation of the room by the ordinary methods, as the 
conditions under which these sources of light are employed pre- 
vent their being made themselves a ventilating power. But with 
gas this is not the case. When coal gas was first employed in 
the early part of this century as an illuminating agent, the low 
pitch of the old-fashioned rooms, and the excess of the impurities 
in the gas, rendered it imperative that the products of combustion 
of the sulphur-laden gas should be conducted from the apartment ; 
and for this purpose arrangements of tubes with funnel-shaped 
openings were suspended over the burners, and led away the 
noxious gases either to the flue or the open air. This type of ven- 
tilation, however, was unsightly in the extreme; and some few 
attempts were made to replace it by a more elegant arrangement, 
as in the ventilating-lamp invented by Faraday, and in the adapta- 
tion of the same principle by Mr. J. O. N. Rutter (of Brighton), who 
strove for many years to impress the necessity of removing the pro- 
ducts of combustion from the room. But with the advance of the gas 
industry, the methods for purifying the coal gas became gradually 
more and more perfect; whilst the rooms in the more modern houses 
became more lofty, and the products of combustion became mixed 
with a larger volume of air, and did not contain so many deleterious 
constituents, because if not much less noxious, at all events much 
less susceptible to the nose. As soon as this point was reached, 
the ventilating-tubes were discarded; and from that day to this 
we have allowed the air of our dwelling-rooms to be contaminated 
by our illuminants with hardly an effort to alleviate the effects pro- 
duced upon health. I say “ hardly an effort,” for Messrs, Boyle 
(among the many benefits which they have conferred upon sanitary 
science) tried, by their concentric-tube ventilators, to meet the 
difficulty, whilst Mr. De La Garde and Mr. Hammond have each 
constructed lamps, more or less on the principle of the Rutter 
lamp ; but either from their being unsightly, or else from their 
diminishing the amount of light given out, none of them have met 
with any great degree of success. 

In places of public entertainment where large quantities of coal 
gas are consumed for illuminating purposes, the absolute necessity 
for special ventilation gave rise to the ‘‘Sun burner”’ with its 
ventilating-shaft, which, however, gives but a very poor illumina- 
ting power per cubic feet of gas consumed, due partly to the cool- 
ing of the flame by the current of air produced, and partly to its 
distance from the objects to be illuminated. 

The great thing which in the whole history of ventilation has 
opposed itself to the adoption of proper arrangements for removing 
the products of combustion, has been the necessity of bringing the 
tube to carry off the gases low down into the room, and of 
encasing the burner in such a way that none of the products 
should escape. But with the present revolution in burners, this 








necessity is entirely done away with; and the regenerative burne 
gives us the means, not only of removing all the products of om. 
bustion, but also of creating a thorough ventilation for the room 
tself. For this purpose the Wenham lamp, which I have taken ag 
the best type of the regenerative class, and which gives the mayj. 
mum of illuminating power per cubic foot of gas consumed, is als) 
the one best adapted for ventilating purposes. In most of the 
regenerative lamps, the chimney is too long to admit of their being 
used in any but very lofty rooms for ventilating purposes ; whils 
the balance of supply of air and gas is so delicately adjusted tha 
the draught caused would interfere with the shape of the flame, 
and prevent their proper burning. In the Wenham, however, the 
compact form of the regenerator and chimney enables the light to 
be brought close to the ceiling ; whilst the flame is unaffected by 
anything but the most violent disturbance of the air currents, 

In order to convert the lamp into an efficient ventilating 
agent, it is arranged enclosed in a metal case, which jg 
enlarged and ornamented at the bottom to form a centre-picce to 
the ceiling, and through this perforations communicate with the 
room; whilst the upper part of the metal case or air-box is sunk 
into the ceiling space, and is surrounded by an outer casing—the 
space (1} inches) between the two being packed with silicate wool, 
which, being a good non-conductor of heat and perfectly in. 
combustible, keeps the outer casing from rising above a tempera. 
ture of from 78° to 100° Fahr. This air-box, which contains the 
regenerative portion of the burner, is connected by a cased tube, 
carried through the ceiling space to a shaft passing either up the 
flue or to an external shaft; and up this the heated products of 
combustion cause a brisk draught, conveying away not only the 
noxious heated gases themselves, but also the heated impure air 
from the upper part of the room. The whole arrangement can 
be made highly ornamental and perfectly safe. 

In the absence of all data on the subject, I have made a 
number of experiments with this burner in its ventilating form, 
which I hope may be found not only of interest, but of value. A 
No. 4 Wenham burner, consuming from 20 to 24 cubic feet of gas 
per hour, was tested for illuminating power, and gave on an 
average from 120 candles in a horizontal plane to 280 in a vertical, 
The burner, tubes, and regenerator were cased in a metal box, which 
had suitable openings at the bottom into the room ; the body ofthe 
box, which fits into the space between the ceiling and the floor 
above, having fixed to it a rectangular flue, 6in. by 4 in., which, 
after being carried along in a horizontal plane for 6 feet, was then 
fitted by means of an elbow-piece to an upright metal tube 18 feet 
long and 6 inches in diameter. A sliding door was constructed in 
the flue, 4 inches from where it left the burner; so that the velocity 
of the air current could be determined at this point. The air-box 
and horizontal flue were cased and packed with silicate wool; 
small openings being made and closed by sliding-lids ; so that the 
temperature of the products of combustion could be ascertained. 
This jacketing proved so effective that the highest external tempera- 
ture immediately over the top of the burner, was only in this case 
77° Fahr., equal to 25° C., and it rarely reached 100° Fahr. The 
burner having been allowed to attain its greatest heating and light- 
ing effects, the velocity of the air current in the flue was taken; 
ten minutes being allowed to elapse between each determination. 


Velocity in Flue in Temperature of 


No. of Feet per Second, Gases in Flue, 
Experiment. 4 inches from 4 inches from 
Burner. Burner. 
Degrees Fahr, 
= 4 13°0 oe 275 
= 12°4 ee 278 
= « 12°3 ° 276 
4 12°4 278 
5 e . 13°0 ee 278 
SO. ° - 12°4 ee 276 
z= ° 12°3 ee 276 
8 ° 12°4 . 276 
Mean 12°5 Mean . 276°6 


That is to say, the products of combustion mixed with air from 
the room had an initial temperature of 276°6° Fahr., or 136° C., 
and were moving with a velocity of 12°5 feet per second. The 
area of the tube was 6 in. by 4 in., or 24 square inches ; and this, 
multiplied by 12°5 feet, gives 2°083 cubic feet per second—equal 
to 7498°8 cubic feet per hour. This, however, when it left the 
room was at 60° Fahr., and reducing the volume to this tempera- 
ture, we have 5298°6 cubic feet of mixed air and products of com- 
bustion. During the hour 20 cubic feet of gas will have been 
consumed, and for its combustion will have required 23°8 cubic 
feet of oxygen, equal to 119 cubic feet of air; and deducting this 
volume of air, and the volume of the gas consumed, we have left 
5159°6 cubic feet of impure air per hour removed from the room, 
to be replaced by cool fresh air, while none of the products of com- 
bustion are allowed to find their way into the air of the room. 

A No. 2 burner was also experimented with. After being allowed 
to burn 30 minutes, it gave a vertical illumination of 119 candles, 
and a horizontal illumination of 47 candles, with a consumption 
of 10 cubic feet of gas. The arrangements of flue were in every 
way similar to those used in the last set of experiments, except 
that the horizontal rectangular pipe was 5 in. by 8 in., instead of 
6 in. by 4 in., while the same upright of 6 inches diameter and 18 
feet in length was used. The covered opening in the flue for taking 
the velocity was (as before) 4 inches from the top of the burner, and 
at the entrance to the flue. The products of combustion mixed 
with air leave the lamp at about 253° Fahr., or 123° C., and with 
a velocity of 7°5 feet per second, from which we calculate 2812'0 
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a 
cubic feet as the total volume passing up the ventilating-shaft per 
hour. After deduction of used-up gas and air, and reduction to 
60° Fahr., this gives 1980 cubic feet of impure air withdrawn from 


the room per hour. 


Velocity in Flue in Temperature of 








No. of “— ad Speent, y= in eae, 
i . inches from inches from 
Begetnes Burner, Burner. 

Degrees Fahr. 
1. a 250 
@. 72 254 
3. 75 254 
4. 7? 254 
5 . : he 4 a 254 
6. 77 ee 252 
mem sw o VS Mean. . . 253 


In order to realize the full meaning of these results, as well as 
their bearing upon the question of ventilation, we must now turn 
our attention to the condition of the impurities in the air. All the 
emanations from the body, carbonic acid, water vapour, and 
organic matter, together with the products of combustion, from 
whatever source arising, are at a higher temperature than the air 
of the room—the purest air, fortunately for us, being in the lower 

t; the most impure and hottest near the ceiling. This can be at 
once proved by ascending a step-ladder, or even standing on a 
chair, in a room where gas has been burning, or several people 
congregated, when it will be noticed that the nearer the ceiling 
you are, the hotter and more oppressive the air becomes; and on 
analysis, the air is found to be highly charged with carbonic acid, 
and other impurities injurious to health. If this hot air be not 
immediately removed, it slowly cools. As it thus cools, becoming 
heavier than the normal air below, it descends again; and mixing 
with the cool air in the lower part of the room, it vitiates it. 

In the ventilation of our living apartments, very much yet 
remains to be done. In spite of the admirable contrivances 
which have been from time to time devised to meet the require- 
ments of sanitary science, builders, especially of middle class and 
cheap houses, still insist on leaving the ventilation of rooms to 
flues, walls, and faulty workmanship. Fortunately too, for the 
health of the community, the grates use so much fuel, and cause, 
in consequence, so strong an up-draught in the flue, that an 
enormous volume of air is withdrawn; while, as a rule, the work- 
manship of doors, window-frames, &c., allows the entrance of 
sufficient air to supply its place. But this is done at the expense 
of creating draughts; and the hot foul air remains in undisturbed 
possession of the upper parts of the room, and is only withdrawn as 
it cools sufficiently to descend. Even in large modern houses where 
every possible precaution has been used to ensure perfect ventilation, 
we often find that the powerful draught in the chimney converts the 
openings near the ceiling, intended as‘an outlet for the foul, hot air, 
into air intakes, with the result that the vitiated air is brought 
down into the lower portions of the room, whence in time it is 
sucked out by way of the chimney—having, however, probably been 
present quite long enough to oppress and effect deleteriously the 
inmates of the room. It is evident, therefore, that, in order to re- 
move the foul hot air due to products of animal life and illuminants, 
we must supply a power at the top of the room equal to the task 
of withdrawing the heated products of combustion, and claiming 
its share of the air present. This can be done by the overhead re- 
generative burners of the Wenham type, under certain conditions ; 
and as it is upon these conditions that the whole success or failure 
of the method depends, I wish to draw attention to them. 

The experimental determinations have shown that a No. 4 Wen- 
ham burner will withdraw all the products of the gas consumed, 
and also 5000 cubic feet of air at 60° Fahr. from the room per 
hour under the conditions shown in the experiments, At first sight 
this appears to at once solve the whole question; for here you 
have a burner which not only gives the maximum illuminating 
power per cubic foot of gas consumed, but also carries away all its 
products of combustion, without even allowing these to come in 
contact with the air of the room, and moreover will remove the 
warm vitiated atmosphere as it rises to the ceiling at the rate of 
5000 cubic feet per hour. 

In practice, however, the arrangements are often so badly made 
that this action is rendered impossible. Let us take a case of 
this kind. A badly ventilated room is to be fitted with a venti- 
lating gas-burner, which, it is hoped, will do away with all the 
sensations of discomfort and oppression felt by those using it. A 
burner and fittings are procured; and the workmen are told to 
lead a shaft from the ventilating-box into the flue, according to the 
instructions given by the makers of the burner. It is found, how- 
ever, that the joists in the ceiling space run in the wrong direction 
for this, and are too weak to allow of spaces being cut through 
them for the passage of the shaft. In this dilemma it is decided 
to ventilate into the open air. The shaft is led alongside the joists, 
and through the outer wall; a metal elbow is attached ; and an 
upright pipe of probably 2 or 8 inches diameter is fitted on, and 
carried up outside the building, sometimes for only a few feet, 
Sometimes up to the roof. The lamp is now lighted; and while 
there is a door or window left open in the room, it burns well. On 
closing the door, however, the flame suddenly loses its proper form, 
flares down into the glass, and blackens it ; at the same time giving 
off a strong and disagreeable smell, due to the products of incom- 
Plete | combustion—carbonic oxide, and acetylene. If we now 

examine the air currents in the room, and measure the velocity of 
the draught in the chimney flue, we find that air is being taken 
away by the chimney at the rate of at least 15,000 to 30,000 cubic 





feet per hour, while the lamp, if burning properly, would remove 
5000 cubic feet. This amount they can readily obtain all the time 
the door is open, so that the air has free ingress. Close the door, 
however, and the flue has a struggle to obtain the air required by 
the up-draught in the chimney. The result is that, instead of the 
burner being able to procure the air it needs, and create an up- 
draught, it has to give way to the more powerful suction of the 
fire ; and in consequence the ventilating-shaft is converted from an 
up into a down draught, not only bringing the products of combus- 
tion back into the room, but also destroying the illuminating power 
of the burner. Even if the lamp is made to burn in a satisfactory 
manner by supplying air, the products of combustion are rapidly 
cooled in their passage up the outside cold tube, by which the 
draught is diminished ; and the water vapour condensing dissolves 
the sulphur products from the gas, and runs back into the elbow 
joint, setting up rapid corrosion and subsequent choking or de- 
struction of the tube. In some cases of this kind, a simple remedy 
may be found in partly closing the register of the stove, and so 
diminishing the chimney space, which results in a saving of coal, 
and also in a reduction of the amount of air so sucked out by the 
flue; and this in many instances allow the burner to obtain the 
amount of air it requires. 

The remedy for this state of things is evident. The room must 
be supplied with sufficient air both for the chimney and the burner ; 
and this air should be conducted into the room, either by a Tobin 
tube or other similar contrivance, above the level of the heads of 
the people inhabiting the apartment. The lamp should have its 
draught-flue leading into the chimney; and, where possible, it 
should be connected with a 3-inch glazed earthenware pipe carried 
up inside the chimney to the top, so as to prevent any fouling of the 
flue by soot. At the elbow-joint connecting the vertical and the 
horizontal parts of the flue, there should be a small box to catch 
any water which might condense in the upright flue. In building 
a new house to be fitted with regenerative gas-burners, it would be 
well to set 3-inch or 4-inch glazed earthenware pipes in the chimney 
stack between the flues, as this will help to keep the pipes warmin 
winter, and increase the uptake. Where it is impossible to lead 
the ventilating-shaft into the chimney flue (either from cross joints 
or other structural considerations), then an outside flue should be 
made of 3-inch glazed pipes ; and this must be enclosed in a casing 
packed with silicate wool, which will prevent the products of com- 
bustion being cooled down to a point at which the water vapour 
will condense. As, however, until the pipe becomes hot, some 
water vapour must condense, a water-trap and self-closing over- 
flow should be fitted in the elbow-joint; while at the top of the 
flue, which is just brought above the eaves, there should be one of 
Boyle’s exhaust-ventilators fitted to prevent the entrance of rain, 
and to assist the up-draught in windy weather. Under these con- 
ditions, lamps of the Wenham type burn to perfection; and not 
only render the use of gas absolutely innoxious, but make it an 
invaluable aid in ventilation. 

The trouble with the air supply which I have pointed out is, of 
course, only found in the winter months, when we close as far 
as possible all air entrances, and at the same time create a 
tremendous up-draught in our flues by the size of the fire used. 
In the summer, with no fire, the up-draught in the chininey is very 
small; and the burner finds no difficulty in obtaining all the air it 
requires. Another point also, which is greatly in the favour of the 
Wenham class of burner, is that in the summer, when the air out- 
side and inside the room is practically at the same temperature, 
even with a window wide open, there is often less ventilation 
going on than in the winter with all openings closed, but with 
the air inside at a much higher temperature than the air outside, 
as then diffusion takes place through the walls and at all avail- 
able chinks, while in the summer the two equally heated bodies 
of air show but little tendency to set up aninterchange. The 
ventilating regenerative burner, however, obviates this by creating 
an up-draught, and sucking in fresh air from the outside to re- 
place the vitiated air removed. 

We must now consider the heating effect produced by illumi- 
nants and the action this has upon the atmosphere. A luminous 
flame, whether it be from a candle, oil, or gas burnt in ordinary 
incandescent or regenerative burners, heats the air and surrounding 
objects in two distinct ways—(1) By convection ; the hot products 
of combustion mixing with the cool air, and producing currents by 
which the temperature of the whole mass of air present becomes 
raised. (2) By radiation from the incandescent particles of ignited 
carbon in the flame, which latter does not directly heat the air 
but passes through it ; heating the solid bodies with which it comes 
in contact, and also the water vapour present in the air. 

It would serve no good purpose to discuss here at length the 
relative merits of heating by radiation or convection. Suffice it to 
say that it has been proved conclusively that the most healthy, and 
at the same time most comfortable way of warming a room is by 
radiant heat, in which case you have the walls and solid matter 
present heated, and theyin turn warm the air of the room ; the air 
in this case being cooler than the walls and furniture. A moment's 
consideration will convince us of this. Hot bodies radiate out 
their heat to cooler ones; and in a room heated by hot air (such as 
is caused by convection), the walls are much cooler than the air 
and also cooler than the human body. If, therefore, we sit near 
a wall in an apartment so heated, our bodies radiate out heat to 
the wall nearest to us, and this produces a feeling of chill on the 
side nearest the wall, which acts on the system in exactly the same 
manner as sitting in a draught; whereas if the room has been 
heated by radiant heat, the walls being warmer than the air, we 
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lose our heat evenly to the air, and no undue radiation of heat 
takes place in any one direction, so that no sensation of local chill 
is produced. Cool air is also much more healthy to breathe than 
warm air, as, bulk for bulk, it contains more oxygen. 

Now, the kind of heat emitted by a gas-flame depends entirely 
upon the conditions under which it is burning, the amount of 
solid matter in the flame capable of being heated to incandescence, 
and the temperature to which this solid matter is heated. This 
may best be seen by burning a mixture of gas and air, as in the 
Bunsen burner, which gives a perfectly non-luminous flame, and 
hardly any radiant heat, but, which will quickly warm the air 
by convection. If a coil of platinum wire is held in the flame, it 
becomes heated to incandescence, and gives out both light and 
radiant heat ; and these are produced at the expense of the heat of 
combustion, which before expended itself in heating the products 
of combustion and the surrounding air. In an ordinary illumi- 
nating flame (whether from gas, candles, or oil), solid particles of 
carbon are present, which, being heated to incandescence, emit 
light and radiant heat; their liberation in each case being due to a 
selective combustion of hydrogen and carbon. The hydrogen, 
having a greater aflinity for the oxygen of the atmosphere, burns 
first; and the carbon liberated for a moment is heated by the 
burning hydrogen to the point at which it emits light. The 
amount of light evolved depends entirely upon the temperature— 
the higher it can be heated, the more light it will give out. In 
the regenerative burners of the Wenham type, the heat of com- 
bustion is utilized to heat these carbon particles to the highest 
possible temperature, and so to extract from them the largest 
amount of light; and in so doing a certain proportion of the heat 
of combustion is translated into radiant heat. 

In order to ascertain the amount of radiant heat emitted, a No. 2 
Wenham ventilating burner was fixed in a room 12 ft. by 15 ft. 
by 10 ft., the average temperature of which was 66° Fahr., and 
thermometers were arranged vertically below the burner at 
distances of 12, 18, 24, 36, 48, and 60 inches with these results— 
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Therefore at a distance of 5 feet below the flame, the radiant heat 
only caused an increase of temperature of 0°2° Fahr. above the 
ordinary temperature of the room; and this increase can be 
entirely got rid of by suspending a sheet of glass a few inches 
below the shade of the burner, which, although it allows about 88 
per cent. of the light to pass through, stops the radiant heat. 

In the practical mind of an architect, the question will at once 
arise as to the safety of a regenerative lamp of this kind, and the 
amount of heat to be found at the surface of the flue which carries 
off the products of combustion, and which is liable to come in 
contact with the wood in the ceiling space, on its way to the 
chimney or exterior flue. In the No. 4 burner, the products of 
combustion mixed with air leave the lamp at a temperature of 
276° Fahr. or 186° C., and from the No. 2 at 253° Fahr. or 123° C., 
or not very much above the boiling point of water; while the tem- 
perature can be reduced to an absolutely safe limit by casing the 
burner-box with a 14-inch jacketing of silicate wool, and applying 
a #-inch covering of the same material to the flue-pipe. Under 
these conditions the maximum exterior temperatures are: 

Degrees Degrees 

Centrigrade, Fahrenheit. 
Air-box—immediately over burner. . 32 ee 89°60 
Flue—1 foot from burner. . .. . 38 -» 100°40 
Flue—4 feet from burner. . . . . 36 ee 96-80 


These temperatures are absolutely safe. Instead of the 3-inch 
packing and double casing to the flue, the space immediately 
surrounding it may be filled in with loose silicate cotton, and 
covered with slates, giving even greater security. 

In this paper I have endeavoured to place before you, in as short 
@ space as possible, the relations at present existing between the 
illumination and ventilation of our homes ; and if I have appeared 
to lean on the side of the overhead regenerative burner, it is on 
account of a firm conviction that it will give us a degree of sanitary 
perfection and illumination not obtainable in any other way. 


In the course of the subsequent discussion, 

Mr. Lewes pointed out that the radiant heat from a Wenham 
regenerative lamp was hardly felt when it was used in the venti- 
lating form, as then the burner came within 15 inches of the 
ceiling, and high above the heads of the occupants of the room. 
The amount of radiant heat decreases as the square of the distance, 
and so it becomes hardly perceptible 5 feet below the burner ; 
whilst if any regenerative lamp be used without the ventilating- 
box, it has to be hung low down in the room, to leave sufficient 
space above the top of the chimney and the ceiling, and then the 
radiant heat becomes a serious inconvenience. 

Mr. Joun Suater, B.A., Member of the Council, proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Lewes for a most excellent and in- 
structive lecture. 

Mr. Artaur W. BiomFIcELp, A.R.A., Vice-President, in second- 
ing the vote, said he was sure that they had all listened with the 
greatest pleasure and interest to the lecture. 





TRENCHING AND PIPE LAYING. 

In the course of a paper on ‘‘ Water-Works Construction,” gop. 
tributed by Mr. W. R. Billings, C.E., to the Engineering ang 
Building Record, he made the following remarks on the subject of 
trenching and pipe laying :— 

A trench which is troublesome on account of caving grows worse 
the longer it is open. If, then, the trenching gang is a good 
distance ahead of the pipe layers, and water and quicksand are 
found within two or three feet of the surface, it is wise to send the 
diggers ahead on to dry ground, or make some other arrangement, 
so that the last two or three feet in depth of the wet trench wil] 
not be opened until the pipe can be dropped into it. When caving 
occurs in wet, heavy ground, some warning of the impending 
trouble is given by cracks in the surface, running nearly paralle} 
to the side of the trench; but in sandy gravel the drop comes 
without warning, and men may be seriously injured. In any case 
the tendency to caving is increased by the weight of excavated 
material piled up on one edge of the trench ; and if circumstances 
will permit, it is well to keep men on the bank to shovel back the 
material as fast as it is thrown out. In soil that will allow it, 
tunneling will often save the public and individuals much incon. 
venience by carrying the trench under cross-walks, carriage-ways 
and railroad crossings; and the only tools needed are tunneling 
bars and long-handled shovels. A little practice and boldness in 
this detail will give very satisfactory results. 

With cast-iron pipe, when the digging is good and the trench 
stands up well, it pays to set three, four, or half-a-dozen men to 
work digging bell-holes—that is, enlarged places in the trench, 
spaced so as to come about the joints of the pipe, and large enough 
to give a man room to swing his hammer and get at all parts of 
the joint without unnecessary fatigue. There is little or no danger 
of getting the bell-holes too large, and plenty of room for the 
caulker will do not a little towards ensuring tight and strong work, 
The bottom of the trench should be dug out 8 or 10 inches for a 
length of 4 feet beyond the joint, and the sides worked out on the 
same scale, to give ample shoulder room. These directions will 
have a strange sound when one is trying to make joints in quick- 
sand, and at such a time fixed rules amount to but little; but no 
end of grit, plenty of hard work, with a little planning, will make 
joints in places that seem all but hopeless for the first half hour. 

Neither stony nor rocky trenches offer any serious difficulties ; 
and even in ledge-work it is simply a question of time and money. 
If the bottom of the trench comes in rock which must be worked 
out by drilling and blasting, the ledge should be cut away toa 
depth which will allow sand 6 or 8 inches in depth to be spread 
upon the rock, in which the pipe may be imbedded. If boulders 
are encountered which are too large to be taken out by the derrick, 
they should be well cleared from the confining earth by digging 
before applying powder or dynamite; this gives the explosivea 
fair chance, and digging is cheaper than drilling and blasting, 
Large pieces may sometimes be worked off from a boulder or ledge 
which projects into the trench, without using explosives, by means 
of small hand-drills and ‘feathers and wedges.” To do this, drill 
3-inch holes with a short steel drill and stonemason’s hand hammer 
along the desired line of fracture, 8 or 10 inches deep and 6 inches 
apart ; drop a pair of feathers made of 3-inch half-round iron into 
each hole, and drive the wedges between each pair. ; 

In blasting, the nitro-glycerine preparation known as “ forcite 
powder,” is comparatively safe, and gives better results than 
common gunpowéder, for it will shatter rocks more thoroughly and 
with less tamping. To fire a 1}-inch hole 3 feet or more in depth, 
take a whole forcite cartridge, cut off (say) 4 inch in length, and set 
a percussion cap pinched on to the end of a piece of fuse into this 
short piece of the forcite by boring out a small hole with a knife. 
Lower this into the hole, and cover it with the remainder of the 
cartridge broken into small pieces between the fingers, and fill up 
the hole with earth tamped down with a stick. Such a charge as 
this will let daylight into any rock that a pipe gang is likely to 
encounter; but the blast should be carefully loaded with logs, 
timbers, or railroad ties chained together, and covered with brush, 
to arrest small pieces, which may do damage if allowed to fly 
away. 

Tae which appear in the bottom of a wet trench are unwelcome 
enough; but it will not do to leave them in such shape that a pipe 
will be supported by them in the middle with the weight of the 
back-filled earth bearing on the ends lying in soft ground. If the 
expense of getting out the rock seems too great, the depth of the 
trench should be reduced until a firm and even bearing can be 
secured. On all trenches that do not stand up well, or that must 
be made wide to get out rocks, a long three-legged derrick will be 
found exceedingly convenient; for its range is wide, and it can 
straddle fences in a right handy fashion. ‘ 

When 100 feet of trench has been bottomed out, it is time to 
make up the derrick gang, and begin the work of putting the pipe 
into the ground. For 6, 8, or 10 inch pipe, six men are enough; 
and they should be strong, active, and intelligent labourers. Men 
who are employed in this gang generally expect a trifle more per 
day than the average digger ; and good men in the place are worth 
it. It is not well to let the fellows who may be first chosen for 
this gang think they are indispensable ; and if one of them happens 
to be off a day, do not hesitate to take any good man out of the 
trench to fill the vacant place. F 

The first thing a “ green ” lot of men must learn is to raise and 
carry the derrick; assuming that it is to be of the three-legg 
kind. It is to be raised, first, just as a ladder should be, by footing 
the bottom and moving it into an upright position ; then let one 
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man grasp the pin on the middle leg with one hand and the leg 
with the other (a man at each of the other legs holding them 
firmly) and carry it straight away 5 or 6 feet; spread the other 
two legs the same distance, and the derrick will stand alone, 
though perhaps not very firmly. A little study of the structure 
will now show that the legs may be spread as far apart as need be, 
provided always that lines joining the feet of the derrick form 
either an isosceles or an equilateral triangle ; the line joining the 
two outside legs being the base. In placing the derrick over the 
trench, the middle leg should stand on the side which has the 
largest quantity of earth upon it. The man carrying the third 
leg, as the derrick is moved along from pipe to pipe, should grasp 
the pin firmly when the time for moving comes, throw his weight 
towards the trench, and be careful to keep midway between his 
comrades who are carrying the outside legs; while they, in turn, 
should walk as close to the edge of the trench as practicable, resist 
the push of the derrick firmly, and keep about 10 feet apart. 

A man at each leg, another to carry the rope, and two men in 
the trench, make an ordinary derrick gang; but for handling 16- 
inch pipe more men will be needed in hoisting and placing. The 
smaller sizes of pipe can be brought from the side of the road to 
the trench by means of the carrying sticks. These sticks thrust 
into a pipe give good lifting hold ; and two strong fellows at each 
end, shoulder to shoulder, will carry 4-inch pipe easily and 
8-inch without overwork. Skids of 4-inch by 4-inch spruce 
thrown across the trench may support the pipe while the derrick is 
being put in place over it. A sling of rope is then to be passed 
round the pipe nearer enough to the socket than to the spigot end 
to cause the latter to fall easily into the trench when the pipe is 
lifted by the tackle from the skids. As the skids are removed to 
allow the pipe to be lowered into the trench, let one of the men 
clear the pipe from sticks, stones, and dirt with the end of the 
skid. This is not enough, however; and it should be the duty of 
the men in the trench to look through the pipe as it comes down 
to them, and make sure that no one has either maliciously or 
carelessly left anything therein. 

As the pipe is lowered, one of the trenchmen runs the spigot into 
the socket of the other pipe ; but before the pipe rests on the ground 
it is well to swing it in like a ram against the pipe already laid, to 
make sure that the joints ready for caulking are all “ home.’”’ As 
soon as the pipe rests on the bottom, the foreman should straddle 
the trench at a convenient point ahead of the derrick, align the pipe 
just laid, and look back over the line for joints that may o 
improved. The trenchmen should carry bars with them to throw 
the pipe, and not try to use shovels for levers. Attention should 
be given to vertical as well as horizontal alignment; and if grades 
are not given by an engineer, and no use is made of a carpenter’s 
level on the pipes, the vertical alignment may be retained within 
bounds by keeping the joints of the same width at the bottom as at 
the top. Ifthe socket end of a pipe, when it rests on the bottom, is 
found to be too low, raise it with the derrick, throw rather more 
than enough loose dirt under it, and then drop the pipe down hard 
on this two or three times. As soon as the pipe is in position, a 
few shovelfuls of earth should be thrown on the centre of it to hold 
it; and if the trench is bad, the section between the joints may be 
half filled at once, as this will support the bank and counteract any 
tendency to caving. With 4-inch and 6-inch pipe and a trouble- 
some trench, two or three lengths may be put together on the bank, 
the joints made on dry land; and then with two derricks and care- 
ful slinging three lengths may be put into the trench at onze without 
straining the joints. 

The few joints that must be made in the trench may, in quick- 
sand, seem at first like hopeless cases; but persistance and no 
thought of ultimate failure have conquered the worst that have 
come in the experience of the writer. In such instances, it is 
useless to attempt to get the sand down so as to make the joint 
right through without stopping to dig out again. Let the caulker 
stand on the pipe while a good man with a shovel, perhaps a lot 
of sod, and some pieces of plank clears away and holds back the 
stuff so that the joint may be yarned if not poured. If the sand 
rises as the shovelling ceases, let the caulker do all he can by quick 
work, and then rest, while another attempt, with planks, sod, 
pails, and shovels, is made to make room for him. In general, 
Whatever means are employed to make and maintain room for 
jointing in quicksand, let the preparations be thorough. Let the 
Plank be driven as deep as possible, be well braced, and sods pro- 
vided in large quantities. Have pails or a good ditch pump, and 
4a gang of strong men who are not afraid to “pitch in.” 

In order to locate “ gates” or special castings in a particular 
Spot, or to bring a joint into a more accessible position, it is 
frequently necessary to cut pipe. For this purpose, use an 8 
to 10 lb. sledge, and a long-handled cutting-off tool. Put a skid 
under each end of the pipe, placing one directly under the line of 
cutting, and get a firm and even bearing on the ground for its 
whole length. A line for the cutter to follow may be had by wind- 
ing the end of a tape-line about the pipe, and marking along the 
edge with chalk ; but a little practice will enable one to guide the 
cutter as the pipe is slowly rolled on the skids, so as to make a 
square cut. The blows of the sledge should be rather light for the 
first time round; and then, when the cut is so well marked that 
it may be easily followed, the blows may be swung with vigour. 

t some stage of the work the pipe should most frequently 

, carefully inspected for cracks, which are found at the 
Spigotend. If a crack in this part of the pipe is very slight, 
and so short as to be more than covered by the socket, we ma 
not think it worth while to cut the pipe. But a long crac 





compels us to waste nearly twice its length of pipe, for the cut 
must be made at least 6 or 8 inches above the visible 
end of the crack; and even then the jar of cutting may cause 
the crack to run still farther into the sound metal. 


Hegister of Patents. 


Inverted ArGanp Gas-Burners.—Sugg, David W., of Westminster. 
No. 6979; May 12,1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to improvements in the regenerative gas-lamp 
described in patent No. 2335 of 1883. 

















The body of the lamp is made of two castings connected together, The 
inner part consists of a hollow cylinder A, into which is screwed a tube, 
so as to form the chimney of the lamp. The outer part consists of two 
concentric cylinders B connected at the bottom, so as to form an annular 
trough of larger diameter than, but concentric with, the cylinder A. 
This trough (the inner wall of which is of less depth than the outer wall) 
is provided at the bottom with certain lumps or projections. The space 
between the two cylinders forms a chamber, into which the gas enters 
through these projections, which are bored to form gas passages. The 
projections are threaded internally to receive bosses C, by which the 
outer part is secured in an inverted position to the flange of the inner 
part with a space between, by which air can enter the annular space 
formed by the cylinders A and B. D is a gas-ring in connection with 
the supply-pipe, and provided with linings corresponding to the bosses 
C, with which they are connected by ordinary gas-unions. Two separate 
and distinct currents of air to support combustion are provided—one to 
the inner side of the flame and the other to the outer. The inner supply 
passes through the space above referred to; while the outer supply 
enters as described in patent No. 3707 of 1884. The burner E, which is 
of the Argand type, is formed of steatite, in small sections or blocks. Each 
section has a vertical inner face, and an outer face partly parallel to the 
inner face and partly splayed outwards. The gas-ways are made parallel 
to‘the inner face the whole depth, or may at the exit end take a direction 
outwards at an angle of 45°; so that the gas may issue at that angle. 
The patentee prefers to use for his deflector steatite, plumbago, earthen- 
ware, porcelain, and similar materials, made up into a ring F, which is 
secured by pins to a metal ring attached to the cylinder A by a bayonet 
joint. As the air in the lamp becomes heated, it naturally rises, and 
establishes a draught up the chimney ; and the draught once established, 
the flame and its accompanying currents of air are drawn round the edge 
of the deflector, as well as up the chimney. It is here that the internal 
concave or recessed form of the deflector comes into play, so as to prevent 
the flame smoking when it lengthens under certain circumstances. 

The highest illuminating power of the flame is obtained, says the 
patentee, when the tip of the flame just turns up the chimney, as 
indicated in the drawing. If it could be certain that the flame would 
always retain the same length, it would not come into contact with the 
interior of the deflector, if made of the shape shown in the former 
patent ; but as the pressure in the main and the quality of the gas are 
ever varying, the flame from either cause is liable to lengthen, in which 
case it will lick up against the deflector, and smoke. Now if the interior 
of the deflector be made to recede, so to speak, from the tip of the flame, 
the latter will be prevented from striking against it, and will not smoke 
80 long as the increase in length does not exceed reasonable limits. 

The current of air to supply the outside of the flame enters by the 
row of holes G, outside which is a deflector H, to direct the outer 
current of air on to the flame. This deflector is provided with a lower 
curved portion adjustably fitted to the main portion, so that the point 
at which the current of air shall strike the flame may be regulated to a 
nicety. Outside the defiector is a second row of holes, to admit a supply 
of cold air, the principal effect of which will be to keep the glass cool. 
K represents a wire gauze or perforated metal bafile, the use of which is 
well known. 


ArmospHertc Gas-Burners.—Braithwaite, C. L. and I., of Kendal. 
No. 8301; June 9, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention in atmospheric gas-burners consists in using, instead 
of wire gauze or perforated metal plates, to prevent the flames from 
passing back into the mixing chamber, strips of thin metal placed side 
by side, and corrugated so as to leave narrow tubular spaces between 
them. Compared with the holes in wire gauze or in perforated metal, 
it is claimed by the patentees that these spaces are longer in proportion 
to their width; and as the metal strips are placed with their edges facing 
the direction of the current of gas and air, this current is but little 
obstructed, while at the same time the flame is perfectly prevented from 
passing into the mixing chamber. 








Reutevine Gas-Retorts From Pressurr.—Settle, T., of New Mill, near 
Huddersfield. No. 1274; Jan. 27,1888. [6d.) 

This invention, which has for its object the construction of apparatus 

whereby gas-retorts may, at the will of the operator, be wholly or in 
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relieved from the pressure of gas when carbonizing coal, is shown 
in the illustrations. Fig. 1 is a transverse sectional elevation of the 
hydraulic main, dip-pipe, and bridge-pipe; fig. 2 is a back sectional 
elevation of the hydraulic main and dip-pipe; and fig. 3 is a similar 
view to fig. 1, showing a modified arrangement for raising the dip-pipe 
when required. 





Fig. 3. 
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Upon the top of the hydraulic main A is bolted a chamber B, the 
lower part of which is annular, and capable of containing liquid; and 
to this chamber is cast the bridge-pipe C, connecting the chamber B 
with the ascension-pipe. Within the chamber there is an annular dip- 

ipe D; the outer annulus of the pipe descending so as to enter the 
iquid contained in the annulus or cup part of the chamber B, while the 
inner or principal part of the dip-pipe descends, and enters the liquid 
in the hydraulic main sufficiently to form the requisite seal, when work- 
ing at a slight pressure, or to such a depth as to efficiently seal the dip 
when the retort is open. The dip-pipe is suspended by a strap or 
bridge-piece E, connected to a slotted lever F arranged to turn upon an 
axis or shaft G. This shaft rests at one end in a bearing H; the other 
end passing through a stuffing-box J and projecting beyond it. On the 
projecting end there is fixed (by a set-screw K) a lever L, to the extremity 
of which is attached a rod or chain that descends to, and hangs at, the 
side of the mouthpiece of the retort. 

In fig. 3 the rod M attached to the strap or bridge-piece passes through 
a stuffing-box J in the cover of the chamber B; and it may be sur- 
mounted by a ball or weight N. The dip-pipe in this instance is 
lifted through the agency of a forked lever O, which has for its fulcrum 
a dwarf standard P; the outer extremity of the lever being provided 
with a chain as in the previous arrangement. 

When in action, liquid is supplied to the cup; and as soon as the 
retort is charged and the mouthpiece closed, the chain is drawn down. 
The dip-pipe is thus either entirely removed from the liquid in the 
hydraulic main, so as to afford an unimpeded flow of gas from the retort 
to the hydraulic main, or, if desirable, it may be removed only to such 
an extent as will enable the operator to work with a slight seal. The 
annular cup of the chamber B will thus be always supplied with liquid 
from the condensation of the gas, as soon as it has passed beyond to 
the bridge-pipe ; and by thes2 means the retort may always be (in part 
or totally) relieved from pressure. 


ReGeNeraTive Gas-Lamps.—Stern, W., of Berlin. No. 2373; Feb. 16, 
1888. [6d.] 

A central vertical section of this lamp is shown in the engraving; the 
speciality of the invention being more especially in regard to the arrange- 
ment of the gas and air-feed passages, and in the burner or nozzle to the 
gas-feed pipe. 
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nozzle; while the air-feed passages carry the air downward and around 
the burner, so that the flame passes outward, over the deflecting-ring, 
through the pipes D traversing the air-feed chamber, into the chimney. 
There are two air-feeds—one being heated and passing from above down- 
ward around the burner, the other running down the wall of the globe to the 
under-side of the flame. For the purpose of admitting air for them, two 
series of holes C G are formed around the burner body. Separating the 
holes of one series from the other is an annular wall A hollowed down- 
wards at X, to form a trough over the flame. The inner edge of the wall is 
continued to the upper edge of the wall extending down to form the de- 
flecting-ring of the lamp. Within the annular wall, and passing through 
the extension of it, are pipes extending upward into the chimney. To 
cause the air entering at the holes C to pass down into the trough of the 
annular wall A, 2 ring B extends downward into the trough. Within 
the wall is a perforated plate E; and below it, in proximity to the 
burner is a sieve or gauze I’, which may be corrugated, flat, or otherwise. 
The gas-pipe extending centrally down the lamp terminates in a burner 
of somewhat special construction. In order to regulate the air-feed, 


aa 
there is above the flange having the holes C G a plate with correspong. 
ingly shaped holes, but so arranged that, when turning or moving the 
plate, the closing for a greater or less amount of the holes C Corresponds 
to the opening for an equivalent amount of the holes G, and vice vers4 
A separate ring may, however, be arranged for each series, so that the 
regulation of each air-feed may be independent of the other. 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
5102.—Wiiu1as, E. P., and Tuomas, W. J., “ Improvements in and 
connected with gas lighting or burning apparatus.’’ April 6. 
5126.—Kincarp, 8. B., “ Lighting up street and otherlamps,” April 6, 
5204.—Laxe, H, H., “‘ Improvements in and relating to ignition appa- 
ratus for gas, petroleum, and other engines or motors.” A communicg- 
tion from A. Beugger. April 7 
5208.—HeEnzre.p, J., “‘ Improvements in gas-burners with heated gas 
feed.”” April 7. 
5218.—Suaw, H., ‘An automatic disengaging lever for starting gas, 
steam, or other engines.’ April 9. 
5220.—Srour, C., “‘ Improvements in apparatus for indicating the flow 
of water in pipes.’’ April 9. 
5221.—Unswortn, W., ‘“‘ Heating water rapidly by means of gas for 
use for baths.”” April 9. 
5235.—Fiercuer, 8. H., ‘Improvements in taps for water or other 
liquids.” April 9. 
5283.—Broox, E., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-producers.” April 10, 
5288.—Bucxton, C. P., and Bucxton, T. P., ‘‘ Improvements in appa- 
ratus for automatically regulating and controlling the pressure of water 
in mains and service-pipes.” April 10. 
5295.—ArrTKEN, H., “‘ Improvements in valves and cocks.”’ April 10, 
5331.—Happan, H. J., ‘Improvements in gas-burners.” A com- 
munication from W. M. Jackson. April 10. 
5364.—Emery, A. F. “‘ Improvements in gas cooking-stoves.” April 11, 
5400.—Vate, H., “Improvements in gas-lamps having heated air 
feed.”” April 11. 
5428.—Crow ey, J. S., and Harris, W. R., ‘‘ An improved appliance 
for use in connection with certain gas-burners.”” April 12. 
5465.—Pass, E. A. de, “‘ Improvements in and relating to water and 
gas cocks, chiefly designed for use with geysers and{similar water-heaters,” 
April 12. 
15466.——Taeeny, A., “‘ Improvements in apparatus for carburetting or 
enriching air, gas, or other vapour.”’ April 12. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. |} 
370.—Foster, G., ‘‘ Turning off gas, &c.”’ 
454.—Sxeng, R., ‘‘ Gas-engines.”’ 
481.—Bowenrs, H. J. A., “ Purifying water, &c.”’ 
548.—Cox, W. N., ‘‘ Water-meters,”’ 
667.—HeEnron, T., ‘‘ Gas-burner governors.” 








Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


MECHANICAL STOKING AND CONTINUOUS CARBONIZATION,. 

Sm,—Your correspondent “ William John,” if we may judge from his 
letter in your issue of the 3rd inst., appears to be very much interested 
in mechanical stoking and continuous carbonization, and is anxious to 
know something about a scheme I patented in the year 1873, and which, 
according to his idea, is more perfect than the ordinary system of car- 
bonization now in use. 

It may be interesting to him and others who are not already 
conversant with the fact, to know that I did erect, at my own expense, 
upon a working scale—by the kind permission of the Maidstone Gas 
Company—a complete gas-works (except a gasholder, which was isolated 
for the purpose), consisting of two settings containing five and three 
retorts respectively, with coal hoppers and feeders, coke chambers, con- 
densers, scrubbers, exhauster, purifier, &c. ; and these were experimented 
with by myself and others. The late Mr. F. W. Hartley also made some 
most exhaustive experiments and analyses of the gases. As far as the 
mechanical arrangements were concerned, they were a complete success ; 
and, in practice, would have caused a considerable reduction in labour. 
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Loneirupinat SecrTion or Retort BEncu, 
(Patent No. 1255 of 1873) 
Showing the Charger distributing the Coal in an Even Layer, and at the 





same operation forcing the Coke into the Coke Chamber. 
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Front Enp or Retort BENCHES, 
Showing Coal Hoppers with hand-wheel attached to re- 
volving blades i feeding the Coal into the Chargers 
contained in the long Mouthpieces. 
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Back Enp oF Retort BENCHES, 
Showing the Coke Chamber and Ascension-Pipes. 
But when all the advantages and disadvantages were carefully considered, 
it was found that the scheme would not result in commercial success ; 
and it was therefore abandoned. 

One of the great objections to the scheme was the extravagant expen- 
diture of fuel required for heating the retorts, owing to the great loss of 
heat by radiation from the long mouthpiece containing the charges, and 
from the coke chambers. In practice there would also be some difficulty 
in arranging settings for more than five retorts ; and having to manipu- 
late at both ends of a short setting (from 8 to 10 feet long) would require 
& large retort-house area, 

_ Thave, like your correspondent, compared the patent taken out by me 
in 1873 (and which is now public property) with that of Mr. Elliott, 
published in the Journat for March 27. Mr. Elliott, like myself, must 
have spent considerable time in connection with the subject ; and there 
certainly does not appear to be any material difference between them. 
But inasmuch as I have photographs and drawings of the settings of 
three retorts which I erected, you might, if you think that it would be 
interesting to the profession, reproduce them with this letter. 

There is no doubt that a continuous system of carbonization (like the 
purification of gas in closed vessels) is a desirable thing to aim at; but 
the result of my experience inclines me to the opinion that it will not be 
obtainable on the lines of my scheme of 1873. Joun Wase 

Manchester, April 10, 1888. , : 








THE SUPPLY OF WATER BY METER. 

Sir,—You make “the demand for some evidence that the present fixed 
charge, according to the rateable value of property, works general 
injustice or hardship ;” and you ask: ‘‘ Can it be said with reason that, 
88a rule, a man pays too much for the water that is supplied to him, 
having regard to the expense involved in providing the service?” I 
think “some evidence” can be supplied ; and that your question can 





be answered in the affirmative, and not in the negative, as you seem 
to expect. 

Is the rent a man pays any measure of the quantity of water he ought 
touse and pay for? Would not the size of his house and the number of 
its occupants be a surer test of his water requirements? And, if so, it 
should be remembered that the rent of a large house may be small, 
whilst the rent of a small house may be large. Why, then, should rental, 
or —— value, determine the amount a house-occupier shall pay for 
water 

Then, further, there may be a large house with few occupants; and 
there may be a small house with many occupants, The people in the 
small house use, because they require, a great deal more water than the 
people in the large house ; and yet, they have to pay considerably less 
money, because the rent happens to be lower. So, too, houses of equal 
rateable value may require very different quantities of water; and yet 
the charge to each be the same! Is not all this “‘some evidence” of 
“injustice or hardship?” And I would ask whether you know of any 
means capable of removing it, except charging by meter ? 

You say that, even if consumers desiring meters ‘‘ could be accorded 
that privilege, they would still have to submit to the regulation of their 
fittings.’’ The reason you give for this is that, ‘no water supply is in- 
exhaustible ; and whatever the basis of payment for its purchase, the 
question of waste from defective fittings must always be one of vital 
importance to the sellers. They have to supply not only A., but also 
the other letters of the alphabet ; and these latter certainly would not 
allow an insuflicient supply to be excused by the statement that A. had 
allowed the water to run to waste, and that there was no way of calling 
him to account,” The best answer to this is a reference to what 
occurs at present under the existing system. A period of more or 
less prolonged drought creates considerable anxiety at the water office ; 
a water famine is feared, and notices are published requesting all 
consumers to be as careful as possible in the use of water, and especially 
to guard against waste. A few consumers do something towards com- 
plying with this request; but the great majority are more or less in- 
different, and go on using and wasting water as before. The water 
authorities may examine the fittings, and furnish breaches of the regula- 
tions; but there is no self-interested co-operation on the part of the 
consumers such as would be required to make the efforts of the authori- 
ties a success. Now, it must be evident that, although under a meter 
system some consumers might waste water, because little affected by the 
cost of it, the great majority would, in their own interests, be much 
more careful to guard against waste than they are at present. Meters 
would thus be the most efficient of all waste-preventing apparatus, as 
consumers would have a direct and personal interest in the result. 

In remarking that I have “‘ conceded that even under the meter system 
consumers would have to pay for a certain quantity of water, whether 
they used it or not,” you have omitted to note the limits of (what you 
consider) my concessions. These limits were indicated by the fact that 
I had to answer the sanitary objections of your correspondent ‘‘ Meter,” 
who assumed, without a particle of proof, that I had‘ not had expe- 
rience with the poor of any town; and he added that, “if they were 
compelled to pay for water by meter, they would not use sufficient to 
properly cleanse their houses, and satisfy sanitary requirements.” In 
answer to this, I replied that ‘* people’ (meaning the class referred to) 
‘*should be encouraged to use an adequate quantity of water by making 
them pay for a minimum supply, whether they used it or not.”’ I did 
not say, nor do I think, that other classes of consumers would require 
to have their water-consuming habits thus stimulated; but this is a 
matter of detail which further discussion, and especially experience, 
may help us to settle, 

You quote the following sentence from my letter, and think that it 
exhibits ‘‘ some confusion of reasoning.” Allow me also to quote it. ** If; 
in order to prevent waste, or to secure fairness of charge, it is desirable 
that meters should be used, it matters nothing how far the persons 
advocating the change may be able to take a comprehensive view of the 
question in all its bearings.” You should have given the sentence which 
followed this, if your desire was to bring out the meaning. Let me do 
so. ‘Others better informed, and possessing fuller opportunities of 
getting the necessary information, muy be expected to supply what is 
required on both sides of the question;” and this should be the object 
aimed at in public discussion, Can you fairly, after reading these two 
sentences together, impute to me, as you do, the desire of “‘ begging the 
question of details.” It is “details” we all want; but, of course, 
principles should be settled first, and the details necessury to establish 
them need not all be contributed by me. 

Tue Writer OF THE ARTICLE “* WaTER BY Rate: Gas By Measure.” 

April 13, 1888, 


Srr,—In reply to ‘‘ Occasional Correspondent,” I quite agree that it is 
the ‘‘ merits of the question that we have to discuss ;”’’ and in looking 
over the correspondence, I fail to see how a supply by meter can benefit 
the poor, for it is on behalf of the poor and the small consumers that we 
must devise this new scheme. The rich are adequately supplied, and at 
a reasonable rate ; and in order to prove that this class is satisfied, I have 
investigated the whole of the law-cases contained in my file of the 
JournaL. I do not find that the Provincial Companies are troubled at all 
in this respect ; but that the cases in London are brought before the Courts 
by a well-known class of malcontents needless to mention, and the 
administrators of the law are apparently only too willing to convict the 
London Water Companies, the reason for which I cannot define. I do 
not remember a case where the introduction of a meter has been recom- 
mended to settle a question of ‘‘ annual value ’’ or imperfect fittings. 

Your correspondent’s position appears to be this: First, that meters 
are required for the prevention of waste ; and, secondly, to secure fair- 
ness of charge. He does not supply imaginary data, or name towns 
where this is being carried out with advantage. I understand the system 
is adopted in some American towns ; but find it not uncommon for such 
places to have used 100 to 170 gallons per head per day where, previous 
to the introduction of meters, and in times of frost, the whole pressure 
was taken by the low-lying parts of the district. I know of no such 
instances in the United Kingdom; and it cannot for a moment be 
admitted as ati argument, 

If there a@fe water-works managers supplying anything like the 
quantity said to have been used by the meter advocates at Plymouth, it 
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is their own fault ; for the means to be adopted for the prevention of 
waste are neither “ elaborate, intricate, nor expensive.”” My experience 
coincides with that of ‘‘ Inspector ”’ (ante, p. 509) ; and the reasons there 
given are sufficient to cancel the idea that the adoption of meters to 
every supply, for the purpose of checking waste, is necessary. Itisa 
very simple and efficient process ; and if the night inspectors are a dis- 
ciplined, reliable set of men, there is no difficulty in reducing waste to 
aminimum. Rating is far more difficult to regulate in America than in 
England, owing to the system of erecting huge buildings or flats, large 
tenements, apartment-houses, saloons, &c., containing a large number of 
tenants, and having sets of water-closets, lavatories, draw-off cocks, &c., 
all of which may be free to the whole house. It may be essential to fix 
a meter commanding the whole of the building ; and possibly it may pay 
the company equally well. Such a block of buildings as this would no 
doubt be supplied by meter by many companies in this country, and 
treated as a large hotel; but even in this case the “ consumer ”’ must be 
content to pay by apportionment. 

In America, where the meter system is said to be increasing, I find 
the bye-laws in New York state that meters will be placed on all houses 
where waste of water is found, and they will be charged at rates fixed by 
the Corporation for all the water passing through them (not one uniform 
rate for all consumers). In most of the American cities where supply by 
meter is advocated, they do not recommend that all should be so treated. 
There are numerous exceptions that would not pay the Board; and, 
according to all the reports, it is the large consumers whose supply 
should be measured, In these reports the establishments supplied by 
meter are scheduled ; and these supplies are mostly for trade purposes, 
as in England. Many provincial companies do not object to supply such 
establishments ; so that the supply would be considered as for trade pur- 
poses. Private residences are to be metered when there is a well- 
grounded suspicion that water is used to excess in summer and winter 
months, A meter is to be fixed to ascertain if there is a large consump- 
tion ; and if so then the charge will be by meter. This kind of law might 
do for corporations, but would not be allowed to private companies. It 
is recommended in America to continue the night inspection to check 
waste, after meters have been fixed on every supply, which is paying for 
inspectors to mer that which is measured by the meter, and paid for. 
Such a system of indoor inspection will never find favour in this country; 
and, in my opinion, is an unnecessary expenditure so far as the water 
companies are concerned, 

It is difficult to follow your correspondent, who simply hits off a 
paragraph without giving proof or reason for his assertions; “ leaving 
it to others better informed, &c.,’’ to supply facts. I cannot see why 
companies should be put to the great expense of applying to Parliament 
for powers to supply a district with water, of providing the necessary 
machinery and money, waiting years for even a fair percentage for their 
outlay, and then “surrender their privileges,’ which they paid for, and 
for which the people clamoured and Parliament granted. The supply 
of water and of gas are not parallel cases in any particular. The latter 
might be dispensed with entirely; but the former cannot in any case, 
Water is more than a commodity; and in this sense is different from 
gas. What becomes of the value of the water as a factor of safety in 
the case of fire? Is there to be no consideration for pumping high 
pressure; or no difference for high or low pressure ? 

It is necessary to prove that the provincial companies’ charges, fixed 
by Parliament, are exorbitant. Take any of the balance-sheets of these 
companies, which are paying (say) 5 per cent., and analyze the cost of 
maintenance, management, interest on loans, stock, &c.; and the 
charges will be found to be much in favour of the consumer. How, 
then, is he to be benefited, except by using a considerable quantity of 
water less than at present ? and what householder would care to have 
his water supply curtailed (say) one-half? ‘Some restrictions must be 
allowed, &c.’’ But what restrictions would satisfy the people? What 
is to be the amount of compulsory usage? The Bill introduced in 1884 
did not attempt to solve this question; but endeavoured to create 
another department in the Board of Trade, which would appoint men 
and measures to manage the water companies’ affairs, and confiscate 
their property. The whole of their arrangements were to be given up to 
the Board of Trade, the style of the meter, the fixing, cost, rents, and 
the mode of collection, &c. A greater attempt at robbery never entered 
the mind of man; nor a more unworkable scheme. 

Your vorrespondent denies that the “ restrictions ” have anything to 
do with the “ consumer’s fittings.” Here again the supply of gas is very 
different to that of water. Let certain kinds of meters be placed to 
supply small consumers’ cisterns; and then the ball-cock may be 
throttled, so as to obtain a sufficient supply without any registration 
whatever. This may be obviated by fixing an instantaneous ball-valve ; 
but you then interfere with the ‘consumer's fittings.” This matter 
hinges on the kind of meter used, which must not be the consumer’s 
property under any pretence; for whilst the consumer has a sufficient 
supply, he will never repair the instrument, without he thinks it is 
registering to his disadvantage, and that it will pay him todoso. In 
all cases, too, there should be a duplicate instrument for fixing, whilst 
the old one is sent for repairs. It may be said that the above does not refer 
to all meters. I have, however, tried most of them; and all have im- 
perfections so numerous that the water company would be the loser, 
and the small consumer not benefited, but seriously handicapped in 
the use of the first necessity of life, which he clamoured to have brought 
to his door, and consented to pay the charges as fixed by Parliament. 

There are large numbers of water-closets fixed with a supply direct 
from the main, and other wasteful consumers’ fittings. Would the 
owners of these houses put in new water-closets and new fittings? No; 
they do not pay for the water. It may be said it would be to the 
interest of the owner “to put his house in order,” or the tenant will 
leave. But it is to the interest of the owners of the class of property 
under discussion to have a constant supply to their houses; yet how 
many cases may be culled from the Journat for the last five years where 
the landlord defies the law and all sanitary improvement. It is most 
difficult to compel the owner to repair a defect, although it may be 
detrimental to his property. All persons where it is necessary to con- 
sider sanitation, should be induced to use water in as free a manner as 
possible, and not be saddled with 10 per cent. on the outlay of a meter, 
and a big bill caused by the disgraceful state of the landlord's fittings. 
Restriction in the use of water to the working classes is a most narrow 





and selfish mode of looking at the question. The free use of water for 
baths is so desirable that it should not be restricted in any way; byt 
rather encouraged, or even made a compulsory sanitary appliance to be 
fixed in every house. ‘ 

Your correspondent seems to think that every cantankerous ratepayer 
may be ‘‘ allowed” to have his supply of water by meter; and if not 
satisfied, I suppose he is to compel the company to remove it. But he 
gives no reason why this should be permitted. The statement jg gl] 
one-sided on behalf of the difficult-to-please consumer. If it pays 
‘‘ Water by Rate” best to have a meter, because he does next to nothing 
on his premises, and has but little use for water, but which the next 
tenant fills up and turns to good account, the former is to be “ allowed” 
to rob the company of their legitimate charge, because of his inability 
to work a large house. He has no consideration for the company, 
the cost of the works, or the cost of maintenance, and distribution, 
A large number of companies pay no dividend; and many do not pay 
3 per cent. on the outlay. Are all to be subjected to the consumer's 
whims and fancies—to be allowed “ to be supplied by a consumer’s meter, 
of any type, in any position, to be read at times and seasons as the con. 
sumer may think proper? And are the irregularities and errors of thig 
consumer’s instrument to be paid for, or otherwise, as the Justices of the 
Peace, or any of the provincial “‘ Great Unpaid ”’ may think fit? I have 
an interest in a foreign water company, where the supply is by meter, 
The shares cost me £25, and are now worth £3; and not a penny has 
been paid in dividend from the commencement of the concern. 

Your correspondent states that he has replied to my sanitary argument 
by stating that the poor shall pay for a certain quantity whether they 
use it or not. What is that quantity? Whatis to be the price per 1000 
gallons? Where has such an arrangement been tested in this country? 
Really I fail to see how it can be fair to the consumer or to the com. 
pany. The meter manufacturer would reap a good harvest; and the 
struggling water companies now paying 2 to 3 per cent. would get nothing 
for the monopoly granted to them by Parliament. ‘ Water by Rate” 
did not know that one of the principal baits offered to the water com- 
panies by the meter advocates was that it would pay larger dividends, 
Then he is not acquainted with the men who pretend to know all about 
it, but have not sufficient courage to contribute their knowledge to the 
readers of the Journat, and air their grievances in the columns of the 
daily papers. ‘The advantages claimed are suflicient.”” What advan- 
tages ? They have never been stated in the Journal; and no argument is 
offered why it is that corporations, after they acquire water companies’ 
property, do not adopt this system of charging for the supply. 

Meters are unsatisfactory at the best of times. They are expensive, 
constantly out of order, requiring repairs, d:ligent inspection and 
reading, and a great deal of nursing in the winter. 

It is asserted that if meters were used, all differences as to value 
would be at anend. This is not an assured fact. We can come to 
no satisfactory result in the charges for trade purposes with meters in 
use at present; and how much more difficult would be the arbitration of 
charges among the small consumers. As an example of dissatisfaction 
with those using meters, consider the numerous householders using 
gas-meters who never pay an account without protesting that they have 
used less gas this quarter than last, and yet are charged more. In this 
instance the consumer has his meter before him continuously ; but with 
a water-meter it must of necessity be placed outside the premises (that 
is my experience), and is not easily read by the ordinary householder. 

The meter must of necessity be owned by the company (no matter to 
what purpose it is put), for this reason : It soon becomes unreliable from 
one cause or another, and ceases to register the whole of the water 
passing through it; and its use must be discontinued in justice to the 
company, and a new one substituted for it. If the consumer has pur- 
chased and paid for his own meter, he strenuously objects to any inter- 
ference with it. He is quite satisfied with the instrument, because it 
ceases to register truly, and he is getting a proper supply. I can pur- 
chase sn instrument called a meter, the cheapest in the market, which 
will become useless in six months for the purpose of measurement. 
Therefore I contend the company should own and fix all meters, and see 
to their repairs in an efficient manner. 

If your correspondent is unwilling to supply figures or facts, because 
they will not confute his assertions, nor give a description of the kind 
of meter he believes capable of affording satisfaction, then there can be 
no benefit to your readers in continuing a discussion bristling with per- 
sonalities pol assertions not backed by fact. My only object in writing 
is interchange of information, which may benefit your readers engaged 
in the distribution of water. — 

April 12, 1888. ’ 





Tue Pusiic Licutinc or Bromixey (Kent).—At the meeting of the 
Bromley Local Board last Tuesday, the Chairman stated that the Bromley 
Gas Company had refused to re-consider the question of further reducin 
the price of gas for public lighting, as the Directors were unanimously 0 
the opinion that the offer of £3 15s. per lamp would not be remunerative. 
Mr. Davis said at first he was not in favour of oil lighting; but he had been 
favourably impressed by the light given by the “ Defries ” lamp at Beckeu- 
ham. He knew oil did not give as good a light as gas, but it afforded 
very good light; and considering the saving which the Board would effect 
by the adoption of oil, would propose that arrangements be at once made 
for the immediate lighting of the district with Defries lamps. By the end 
of two years they would save sufficient to —« the gas standards. Mr. 
Payne seconded the motion, and wished to know whether the Commeny had 
power to cut off the gas. Mr. Lamb thought the Company could charge 
the Board the same price as they did the private consumers, but could 
not cut the gas off. Mr. Payne said that for the short time they would 
not grumble at paying the private consumers’ price. The Clerk said that 
in Bromley they had 470 lamps. At the price the Gas Company wanted, 
the lighting would cost £1821. By oil, the estimated cost was £1175. The 
Chairman said he felt very strongly that the Company were able to supply 
the lighting at a lower rate if they liked ; and he did not think the Com- 
pany had met the Board as they ought to have done. Mr. Selby asked if 
the Company would remove the gas standards. The Clerk considered they 
would. The Company had been asked to renew the contract for three 
months, and had replied : “ Certainly not.” Mr. Payne said he had been 
given to understand that, in the event of oil lighting being adopted, the 
Company would refuse to supply any more gas and put the town in dark- 
ness. On the motion being put to the meeting, six members voted for it, 
one against, and three abstained from voting. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Fripay, Apxit 13. 

The Glasgow Corporation Bill and the Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill were 
read the third time, passed, and sent to the Commons. 

The following Bills, brought from the Commons, were read the first time 
and referred to the Examiners:—Barnstaple Water Bill, Brymbo Water 
Bill Draycott Gas Bill, Folkestone Water Bill, Halifax Corporation Water 
Bill, Kent Water Bill, Newport (Mon.) Corporation Water Bill, Riddings 
District Gas Bill, Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations Water Bill, 
West Surrey Water Bill. . ; 

The accounts of the Metropolitan Gas Companies for the year 1837 were 
(pursuant to Act of Parliament) presented. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Aprit 9. 
The Brymbo Water Bill, Halifax Corporation Water Bill, and Newport 
Mon.) Corporation Water Bill were read the third time and passed. 
The Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations Water Bill, as amended, 
was considered, and ordered for third reading. 


Tuespay, Apri 10. 
The Riddings District Gas Bill was read the third time and passed. 
The Perth Water and Gas Bill was read a second time and committed. 


Tuurspay, Aprit 12. 

The Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations Water Bill was read the 
third time and passed. 

The Falkirk and District Water Bill (Lords) was read a second time and 

mmitted. 
The Fylde Water Bill (Lords), Hexham Local Board Bill, and Keswick 
Gas Bill were reported. 

A petition “ for leave to deposit a Bill” was presented on behalf of the 
Tuscan Gas Company, Limited. 


? 
Regul Intelligence. 

WAKEFIELD QUARTER SESSIONS.—Tvespay, Aprit 3. 
(Before Colonel W. C. Stanuope, C.B., Chairman, and a Bench of 
Magistrates.) 

THE RASTRICK GAS COMPANY AND THEIR ACCOUNTS. 

This case was briefly referred to in last week’s JourNnaL, as being a 
petition by gas ratepayers of Rastrick for an accountant to be appointed 
to investigate the accounts of the Rastrick Gas Company. A similar 
petition had previously been presented, but failed on account of a technical 
objection taken by the Company’s Counsel. 

Mr. KersHaw and Mr. C. M. Arkrnson appeared for the petitioners ; 
Mr. West for the Company. 

Mr. Kersnaw said that the application was made under the provisions 
of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
state of the Company’s accounts. The Bench had a discretion in the 
matter; but he thought he should be able to satisfy them that there was 
a case for inquiry. The petition on which the application was based 
referred to the price charged by the Company for gas; the petitioners 
believing that the profits made by the Company and distributed among 
the shareholders during the past ten years had far exceeded the maximum 
profits—10 per cent.—allowed under their Special Act and the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847. It was also contended that gas had been supplied 
during the last ten years and upwards by the Brighouse Local Board at 
Is, per 1000 cubic feet less than that supplied by the Rastrick Gas Com- 
pany; and that the Company’s accounts (filed with the Clerk of the 
Peace at Wakefield) had been obtained, and it had been discovered that 
many of them were irregular and unreliable, and in particular that prior 
to 1881 no balance-sheets were filed, as should have been the case, but 
simply several impersonal accounts. He (Mr. Kershaw) said further that 
no reserve-fund account appeared prior to that year. The Company had 
a right to form a reserve fund equal to 10 per cent. on their nominal 
capital, for the purpose of meeting any contingency, and of making up any- 
thing short of 10 per cent. in the shape of profits. ‘The Company, however, 
not only had a reserve fund amounting to £1800, but they had actually 
takev, in 1877 and 1878, the sum of £1180 from the reserve fund and applied 
it to capital account, instead of calling up unpaid capital. It appeared 
that at the end of 1885 the profits increased ; but in order not to have a 
large surplus to go to the reserve fund, the Company had taken off illegally 
as depreciation the sum of £1000 from their property account. He supposed 
his learned friend, Mr. West, would say that if an inquiry were made, it 
must be limited to the past year; but in order to meet that, he cited the 
case of Regina v. The Recorder of Hanley, decided in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on the 6th of July last, in which it was held that the inquiry need 
not be limited to any particular year, but that the accountant would have 
the right to investigate the accounts of past years, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the actual condition of the concern. 

Mr. West contended that no case had been made out for an inquiry. 
The petition had been got up in a spirit antagonistic to the Company ; and 
it would simply involve the Company in serious loss if the application 
were granted. He contended further that the Company had filed their 
accounts regularly. The Company had existed for 23 years; and they had 
regularly received receipts from the Clerk of the Peace on making their 
returns. But that was not the question at all. The question was whether 
ornot the Bench would appoint an accountant. He thought they would 
stay their hand, and not inflict upon the Foe Seapen who were doing their 
best to supply a large area, the additional burden of an accountant’s fee ; 
or, if they did, they would at any rate consider within what limit of time 
they would allow the examination to go. He submitted that they could not 
g0 back and recast the accounts ; and it was impossible to order a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas until the reserve fund amounted to £2500. Why 
should this petition be granted simply to give a job to an able and accurate 
class of men? He had no doubt the gas ratepayer would prefer to be 
charged 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet rather than the present price; and he knew 
there was a little friction between the Company and a neighbouring gas 
undertaking, Why should the Bench be asked to make Rastrick reduce the 
Price of its gas (laid throughout a scattered district) in order to equalize it 
With a neighbouring gas supply, whose district was narrow and compact, 
Who could get its coal cheaper, and who had other advantages? If the 

neh thought it right that an accountant should be appointed, then he 
Would suggest that they appoint, not the nominee of his friend, but an 
independent accountant, and that the investigation should be limited to 
the year 1887, 

t. Kersnaw, in his reply, read a letter from the Clerk of the Peace, 





dated Jan. 17 last (after the petition had been presented), in which he 
called the attention of the Company to the fact that they did not appear to 
have filed the usual statements for the years 1884 and 1885. That alone, 
he (Mr. Kershaw) thought, was a reason why the accounts should be 
investigated. He added that Mr. Duff was a person properly qualified and 
competent to go into the accounts. 

Mr. West said Mr. Duff was appointed by the Court of Chancery 
receiver in Wood’s (one of the Company’s proprietors) estate, and was @ 
shareholder in that he received the dividends due to that trust. 

The Bencu were of opinion that an accountant ought to be appointed, 
and thought it would be well if both sides could agree upon the person. 
The inquiry would not be limited to the accounts of any particular year. 

After some conversation, it was decided that either Mr. Close or Mr. 
Hardcastle (of Leeds) should be appointed ; and subsequently the former 
gentleman was selected. 


MARYLEBONE POLICE COURT.—Wepnespay, Apri 11. 
(Before Mr. De Rutzen.) 
THE CHARGE FOR WATER FOR PAROCHIAL PURPOSES. 

The adjourned summons against the West Middlesex Water-Works 
Company (see ante, p. 430), taken out by the Paddington Vestry, calling 
upon the Magistrate to settle the rates and conditions by which water shall 
be supplied to the parish for the cleansing of sewers and drains, and the 
watering of the streets, under the 37th section of the Water-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847, came on for hearing to-day. It may be remembered that the 
Company are now charging the Vestry 9d. per 1000 gallons for water used, 
while the Grand Junction Water Company, who also supply a portion 
of the parish, charge only 7d. per 1000 gallons ; and the Vestry asked that 
the West Middlesex Company should be ordered to reduce their charge to 
7d., or something less. When the case was originally before the Court, 
the Magistrate suggested the possibility of the parties coming to an agree- 
ment; and it was with this object that an adjournment was ordered. 

Mr. Meap appeared for the Vestry ; Mr. PoLanp for the Company. 

Mr. Potanp now stated that the Company had considered the question, 
and had come to the conclusion that they could not charge a less price 
than 9d. per 1000 gallons; and it therefore remained for the Magistrate 
to say what the charge should be. 

The following evidence was then tendered on behalf of the Vestry :— 

Mr. Frank Dethridge, Vestry Clerk of Paddington for about twenty 
years, said the parish was being supplied by two Water Companies—the 
West Middlesex and the Grand Junction. The consumption of water for 
road watering and flushing in Paddington supplied by the West Middlesex 
Company was 6 million gallons last year, for which the Company made 
a charge of 9d. per 1000 gallons, less a rebate of 5 percent. The Grand 
Junction supply for the same purpose in the parish was 25 millions; and 
for this a charge of 7d. per 1000 was made. He failed to see any reason 
why the West Middlesex Company should not supply water as cheaply 
as the Grand Junction Company. The 5 per cent. rebate was only compli- 
mentary, and could be disallowed at any time. He had examined the 
returns of the defendant Company required by Act of Parliament; and 
from them he gathered that since 1883 the Company had paid their 
maximum dividend of 10 per cent. Besides this the Company had a 
reserve of £20,000, as permitted by law ; and he saw they had a cash 
deposit of £105,000 bearing interest. Although the Company were in a 
flourishing financial position, they had not made any reduction in their 
charges. Application had been made by witness to the Chairman and the 
Secretary of the Company to reduce their charges, but without result. 

Cross-examined, witness said the amount paid by the Vestry to the West 
Middlesex Company for water for parish purposes was £193 last year. 

Re-examined: The West Middlesex Company supplied the Marylebone 
parish with 29 million gallons of water, and they charged 9d. per 1000 
gallons; so that they made no difference in price according to — 
There had not been any appreciable variation in the amount consumed ; 
for in 1883 it was 4,000,000 gallons, while it was now 5,573,000 gallons— 
the increase being the result of the growth of the parish. 

Mr. George Weston, surveyor for Paddington, said that if a drought 
should occur, he should at once cease to use water for road purposes, 
The necessities of the ratepayers should stand first in order of importance; 
they might be able to put up with dust, but they could not dispense with 
water for domestic use. The price charged by the West Middlesex Com- 
pany for water supplied to the Paddington baths was 4d. per 1000 gallons. 
In 1886 the water used at the baths was 304 million gallons. 

Mr, Potanp then proceeded to address the Court for the defence, and 
remarked that the amount of difference which would be secured if the rate 
was reduced would be very small indeed, as 1d. per 1000 gallons would 
only make an alteration of £20. He referred to the price charged by other 
Companies, and said the mean was somewhat between 7d. and 9d. It was 
true the West Middlesex Company were now in prosperous circumstances ; 
but they had had bad times in the past, and the shareholders had a right 
to be considered. He argued that this supply for parish purposes involved 
extra outlay, and put a strain upon the Company's stock; and after 
allowing for cost of management and profit to the shareholders, the Com- 
pany could not afford to supply the Vestry at a less price than 9d. per 
1000 gallons. 

On the Company’s behalf, Mr. M. Wilson Harvey, Assistant Engineer 
(who produced some elaborate calculations), Mr. George Beak, meter 
examiuer, and Mr. J. Mansergh, M. Inst. C.E., gave evidence. The 
latter gentleman said he had carefully gone into the question before the 
Court, and was of opinion that the supply of water for parish purposes 
was the most expensive to the Companies, and could not be charged at 
less than 9d. per 1000 gallons. Mr. W. B. Bryan, Engineer of the East 
London Water Company, gave similar evidence. 

Mr. Potanp and Mr. Meap having both addressed the Magistrate, the 
case was adjourned to enable Mr. De Rutzen to consider the matter. 


Locat GoveRNMENT Boarp Inquiry at TREDEGAR.—Last Tuesday Mr. 
E. Pearse Burd, one of the Inspectors of the Local Gevernment Board, 
held an inquiry at Tredegar, with reference to the application of the 
Tredegar Local Board to partially repeal, or alter, or amend by Provisional 
Order, the Tredegar Water and Gas Act of 1882, with —— to the manner 
in which the profits made by the Board on their gas and water undertak- 
ing may be applied. The result of the inquiry will shortly be made known 
by the Central Board. 

Tre Gas Supply oF WINDERMERE.—At a meeting of the Directors of 
the Windermere District Gas and Water Company on Tuesday last, it 
was decided to reduce the price of gas for cooking, heating, and motive 
power to 3s. 4d per 1000 cubic feet, subject to the usual 5 per cent. discount 
provided the gas be consumed through a separate meter. The Company 
will supply such meters at cost price to customers wishing to purchase 
the same; or they will let them out on hire at the usual terms. The 
Company are contemplating holding a gas exhibition — and the 
Manager (Mr. J. B. Fenwick) is arranging for lectures to given on 
** Cooking by Gas.” 
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Riiscellaneous Hetos. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 

The Chief Gas Examiner for the Metropolis (Dr. Williamson, F.R.S.) 
has presented his report on the quality of the gas supplied by The Gas- 
light and Coke, the Commercial, and the South Metropolitan Companies, 
during the quarter ending March 30. The following is an abstract :— 

I. With respect to Illuminating Power.—The average illuminating 

a. in standard sperm candles, at each of the testing places, was as 

ollows :— 


The Gaslight and Coke Company— 


Jewry Street, E.C.. . . es eo 6 6 2 & - 16°3 
Kinghorn Street, B.C. . . . + © © © © ow . 16°7 
Dorset Buildings, BO. . 1. © es se we we we eo wee 16°9 
Ladbroke Grove, W.. . .« + «© © © e e oe ee ae 
Devon’s Road, BH...» +. « e a hae a 16°7 
Carlyle Square, Chelsea (Fulham) oe 8) & me ew ee 

5 (Nine Elms) . . «+ « «© « « « 16°5 
OCamien Street, N.W.. . 2. 6 «© © © ew eo « « 16°83 
Graham Road, B.. . 1. 26 + «© «+ © © © © «© 0 ew ow 16S 
Meee eee, Me + ct tw tw th ttl tl tl « « 16°97 
Spring Gardens, Charing Cross,S.W. . ... + » « 164 
Grove Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W. . . . « + oe BT 
Kamspetn MoeG@,G.B.. . © «© «© se ew eo we » « 16°4 
Millbank Street,S.W.(cannel gas) . . . . «+ + « « 20°7 

Commercial Gas Company— 
Wellclose Square,E.. . . «© « © © «© ss © we wo 16°6 
ParmpellMone,@. . . « © ¢ « + ao, + a. eae 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— 

Dn + « + © 6 4 se 8 « 6 @ & * 16°4 
DTG E.s «© + we ee «6 & 0 6 6 te e 
TCD + v6 0 ¢,+ © @ © @ © we ew we oe ee 
weewiememn eeG, GB... ttl tl tll tl tl tl tl hl tl tlk 
Blackfriars Road... . — — 16°2 


It will be seen from these results that the average illuminating power at 
all the stations has been higher than the parliamentary standard—16 
candles. Slight deficiencies in the lighting power of the gas were re- 
ported during the past quarter at the Jewry Street, Camden Street, 
Graham Road, Kingsland Road, and Spring Garden stations of The Gas- 
light and Coke Company ; the Wellclose Square station of the Commercial 
Gas Company, and the Stoney Lane and Blackfriars Road stations of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

II. Asvegards Purity.—Sulphuretted hydrogen has not been present in 
the gas at any of the testing stations. The average amount of sulphur 
in other forms was considerably less than the quantity permitted—viz., 22 
grains—at all the testing stations; and the maximum amount in each 
case was less than the limit allowed. With the exception of the City of 
London testing stations, ammonia has been generally present in the gas 
throughout the quarter; but only in slight quantities. On no occasion 
was there any excess of the limit fixed by the Acts of Parliament. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Gas-MeTER TestiInc—PrRoposeD AMENDMENT OF THE SaLeE or Gas Acts. 
At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, the 
Special Purposes and Sanitary Committee reported that they had con- 
sidered letters from the Wandsworth and Putney Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany and Mr. Walter Rye* on the subject of the testing of gas-meters. 
The Committee reported that, in carrying into effect the provisions of 
the Sale of Gas Acts, the Board have hitherto adopted the plan of 
dividing the Metropolis into districts, in each of which there is a station 
for testing gas-meters, which is under the supervision of an Inspector ap- 
ointed under the Act. On meters being brought to any of these stations 
or testing, they are subjected to the statutory tests by experienced assist- 
ants, immediately under the supervision of the Inspector. This system 
has been in practice for nearly 30 years, and has been found to work satis- 
factorily ; but in a decision referred to in the correspondence now under 
consideration, the Magistrate sitting at Wandsworth Police Court ruled 
that a certificate for a meter could only be given by the person who actu- 
ally tested it, and who is required to be a duly appointed inspector. In 
these circumstances, your Committee have considered it desirable to take 
the opinion of Counsel. That opinion confirms the view taken by the 
Magistrate, that the actual work of testing must be done by an inspector 
appointed under the Act, and that each inspector so appointed must have 
a separate district assigned to him. As the number of meters tested in 
the Metropolis is large—reaching in the year 1887, to 81,789—many 
assistants, who are practically skilled workmen, have to be employed in 
their examination ; and it is, therefore, obvious that it would be very in- 
convenient and costly to appoint each of these men as a statutory inspector 
with a separate district. Your Committee have had under consideration a 
scheme by which this could be done without adding to the number of the 
existing stations; but, after careful consideration, they are not prepared 
to recommend its adoption, as they consider that the present system isa 
very much more satisfactory one, and that the alteration which is really 
necessary is an amendment of the present law. In connection with this 
subject, your Committee desire to refer to their previous reports on the 
defective provisions in the Sale of Gas Acts, in connéction with the 
examination and verification of the indexes in gas-meters. On your Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, the Board have on several occasions urged upon 
the Board of Trade the necessity of making provision for the testing of 
the apparatus or index in gas-meters by means of which the quantity of gas 
which passes through the meter is indicated on the index dials; 
no such provisions existing in the present Acts. Although this defect 
in the Act has been recognised since the year 1860, when the Astronomer 
Royal presented a report to the Treasury strongly urging a change in the 
law, and although a large number of cases of defective indexes have come 
to light from time to time, and have been brought to the knowledge of 
the Board of Trade, no step has yet been taken for bringing an amending 
Bill into Parliament, although as recently as the year 1885, the Board of 
Trade informed the Board that a Bill had been prepared, but had been 
put aside for more urgent parliamentary work. Your Committee are of 
opinion that it is desirable that the Board should take steps for obtaining 
an amendment of the Sale of Gas Acts, which will provide for the defects 
indicated in this report, and they recommend: “That the Board do take 
action in the next session of Parliament to obtain an amendment of the 
law on the subject—such amendment to include provision for the testin 
of the indexes attached to gas-meters; and that the Wandsworth an 
Putney Gaslight and Coke Company be informed of the Board's decision.” 
On the motion of Mr. W. R. Setway, the report was referred to the 
Works and General Purposes Committee for further consideration. 





Tue Directors of the Wenham Company, Limited, have declared an 
interim dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half year 
ended Dec. 31, 1887, being at the same rate as was paid last year. 





* In view of the case reported in the last volume of the Jovrnat, pp. 758, 802. 





THE PROPOSED USE OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THR 
CHELSEA TOWN HALL BUILDINGS, 

There has just been presented to the Vestry of the Parish of Chelsea 
a report by their Surveyor (Mr. G. R. Strachan, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) on 
the estimates sent in by the ten electric light companies who were asked 
to tender for the laying down of plant and providing the necessary lamps 
and apparatus for lighting the Town Hall by electricity. For their 
guidance, it was stipulated that there should be 3200-candle power 
light in the Town Hall, and 350-candle power in the Council Chamber. 
wails the smaller hall, committee-rooms, and main corridors should be 
lighted “in the same proportion.” In all other matters the firms were 
given “‘a free hand to tender as they deemed best.” The amount of light 
thus asked for is, says Mr. Strachan, somewhat in excess of that usual} 
provided; and this was notified by some of the firms. Hence the tenderg 
varied from 234 to 306 lamps of 16-candle power ; but, in order to facilitate 
comparison, a sum has been added to the tenders of those who lessened 
the Feht so as to allow of it being of the specified quantity. 

Eight of the firms proposed separate installations on the premises (two 
using gas-engines and six steam-engines to drive the dynamo); while two 
local Companies proposed to supply the necessary current from a central 
generating station. One firm tendered for a duplicate set of engines and 
dynamos to provide for a possible breakdown ; the others either included 
accumulators in their estimates or expressed the opinion that they should 
be supplied. In the Town Hall the lamps would be connected to two cir. 
cuits; so that in the event of an accident to either, only half the lam 
would be extinguished. The necessary switches, cut-outs, Wc., are to “4 

rovided ; and in the case of the two local Companies, meters for measur. 
ing the current supplied would be fixed. 

After fully explaining these preliminary matters, Mr. Strachan proceeds: 
The prices for which a separate installation is offered vary from £1935 to 
£800 ; but these figures afford no guide whatever to the determination of 
which of the tenders is the most desirable. A study of them resolves itself 
into a question of what is not included in the sum. Some include accu. 
mulators; some fittings and electroliers; while some exclude wiring, 
builders’ and decorators’ work, foundations for engines, &c. Quality of 
work and workmanship has, no doubt, something to do with the differences 
of price. In the comparative list [to be mentioned later on], I have 
added to each of the tenders a sum equal to that which would . 
have to be spent to complete the installation and the work, so as 
to reduce (or rather, enlarge) them to something like a standard, 
The firms have each supplied an estimate of the annual cost of running 
the light for 1000 hours a year, and maintaining it. These estimates vary 
from £558 to £246. The sums stated are not comparable; and afford no 
hint as to the most economical installation. One firm includes £182 4 
year for labour and superintendence ; while another does not include any 
sum for these items, although they call attention to the fact that some 
thing will have to be added for them. One firm puts the lamp renewals 
at £90; while another allows £10. One firm estimates the life of the 
lamps at 2000 hours; while another says 1000 hours. One firm puts coal 
at 20s. per ton ; while another places it at 16s. per ton. One firm allows £15) 
for depreciation ; while another allows £36. It is impossible to reconcile 
these differences ; they areas amusing as they are perplexing. I have, 
therefore, as a rough means of arriving at a comparative statement, 
reduced them to a standard. In each case I have allowed a sum of 
£78 for labour; 1000 hours as the life of the lamps, and 300 as the 
number necessary—or asum of £63 15s., which equals their value. Coal 
has been calculated at 20s. per ton; oil, waste, &c., have been put at 
£20; depreciation has been calculated on the total sum (including 
such added sums as are necessary to complete the installations) at 
the rate of 74 per cent.; while interest on the capital has been caleu- 
lated at 4 per cent. The estimates, after being crushed into this 
mould, are scarcely recognizable; but the result affords a safer guide than 
the estimates themselves. In all of the estimates, the lighting has been 
taken at 1000 hours per year,so as to have a common basis. The 
present gas bill for this time would be £180. The cost of gas is 
2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet; and 1000 feet of gas give 3200-candle power per 
hour, ora cost of 0°145d. per 16-candle power per hour. An addition to 
this sum must be made for gas-burners, globes, &c.; making the net cost 
equal to 0°15d. per 16-candle power per hour, or about one-seventh of a 
penny. These figures do not include any charge for capital or deprecia- 
tion of the gas-fittings, as these are necessary in any case. In the present 
stage of electric lighting, it would not be desirable to do without the 
means of lighting by gas. At the same time, it is well to point out that 
sum of £726 is sunk in the gas pipes and fittings. This at 4 percent, 
interest equals £29 1s. per year; and, allowing £20 a year for depreciation, 
it equals a charge of £49 1s. per year. Working this out at 1000 hours s 
year, it equals a charge of 0:04d. per hour per 16-candle power, which, when 
added to the 0°15d. per hour, makes the total cost of gas equal to 0'1%d. 
per 16-candle power per hour. This latter sum does not represent the cost 
saved by using the electric light; for the capital in the gas pipes and 
fittings would not be recovered in the change. It represents the cost of 
gas for comparison with electric light if the Town Hall had neither gas- 
fittings nor electric-light fittings, and the Vestry was bold enough to do 
without gas. The cost for comparison is 0'15d. per lamp of 16-candle power 

er hour, 
. After giving a tabulated return of the annual costs of the systems 
tendered for, when the estimates have been standardized (the figures of 
which will appear later on), Mr. Strachan remarks that the cost of a sepa- 
rate electric installation may be taken as from 2% to 2+ times that of 
gas; and the cost from a central station will be 3 times that of gas. 

In an appendix to the report, there is given a short statement of what 
each firm proposes to do and to supply in their tender ; also showing what 
the tender does not include. There is also the estimate of annual expense 
as sent by the firm; and this estimate standardized. ¥ 

The Chelsea Electricity Supply Company, Limited, is one of the 
tenderers who propose to supply current from a central station, charging 
for it at 8d.tper Board of Trade unit—equal to from 4d. to 4d. per 16-candle 
power per hour. The estimate for a complete plant (arranged on eight 
circuits) for 291 lamps of 16-candle power each, with plain electric fittings, 
is £507 10s. Allowing 1000 hours for the life of a lamp, the estimated 
annual cost is £543 4s. With interest on capital outlay, and depreciation 
on fittings, this works out to £583 7s., or 0°467d. per lamp per hour. 

The Cadogan Electric Light Company, Limited (the other Central 
Station suppliers), propose a complete plant for 235 lamps, on six circuits, 
for £566 19s.; they providing and keeping in order, at their own cost, al 
accumulator to hold current for six or seven hours. Their charge being 
7d. per Board of Trade unit, the annual cost (standardized, as already & 
plained), would be, with depreciation and interest on capital expenditure, 
£536 8s. 4d., or 0'429d. per lamp per hour. , 

Messrs. Drake and Gorham propose to provide duplicate plant without 
accumulators. They estimate for Elwell-Parker dynamos driven by steal, 
and all the needful plant for 306 lamps; but do not include builders work, 
structural alterations, nor ornamental fittings. The price is £1939 %, 
with an estimated annual cost of £386 16s. When standardized the figutts 
work out to £516 5s. 6d., or 0°413d. per lamp per hour. 
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Messrs. Siemens, Brothers, and Co. propose to generate current by 
asteam-driven dynamo. Their estimate for 106 lamps of 16-candle power, 
and 256 lamps of 8 candles each, on six circuits, is £1640 ; but this does not 
jnclude an accumulator, or any builders’ work, engine-house, &c. The 
annual cost is put down at £365 2s.; but “levelled-up,” as all the other 

rices have been by Mr. Strachan, the figure is £502 7s., or 0°402d. per 
j6-candle power light per hour. 

The Edison and Swan United Electric Light Company propose em- 

Joying a 14-horse power “Otto” gas-engine to drive a 220-light Edison- 
Hopkinson dynamo, with an accumulator. They would supply all the 
necessary electrical plant for £1220—not including fixtures, structural 
alterations, gas, or water. Their estimate for the annual cost works out 
to £417 4s. ; fod standardized to £483 lls. This equals 0°395d. per hour for 

candle light. 
yoo R. E. Crompton and Co. propose to furnish a multitubular 
boiler, Willans’ engine, and Crompton dynamo; fixing 260 lamps with all 
new fittings. Their price is £1541 17s. 6d., without an accumulator. The 
annual cost, on this system, as stated in the tender, would be £304 18s. 6d. ; 
put standardized it would amount to £462 4s., or 0°369d. per 16-candle 
power lamp per hour. 

Mr. Ronald A. Scott proposes steam plant as in the last-named tender, 
and all the necessary distributing plant (including meters, but not 
accumulators) for 200 lamps, for £1580. His estimate of the annual cost 
of working is reduced by Mr. Strachan, from £558 to £453 15s., or to 
0'363d. per lamp per hour. 

Messrs. G. Smith and Co. propose to use two gas-driven dynamos with 
storeage batteries. The capital outlay for 247 lamps would be £1330; and 
the estimated annual cost, £246, without any allowance being made for 
attendance to the plant. This being reckoned in, and the other items ad- 
justed as in the preceding instances, the figure is increased to £450 13s., 
or 0'361d. per lamp per hour. 

The Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Corporation propose to use 
90-horse power steam-boilers, Brush engine and dynamo, and 266 lamps of 
l7-candle power. All this plant would cost £800, without allowance for 
wiring, fittings, builders’ work, oraccumulators. Their estimate of annual 
cost is standardized (in view, to a large extent of the omission of £1100 of 
necessary work) from £309 12s. to £444 5s., or 0°355d. per 16-candle power 
lamp per hour. 

Messrs. J. H. Holmes and Co.’s is the last estimate; and it may be 
well to give what Mr. Strachan says in regard to it, as an indication of the 
way in which he has treated the other tenders, which are summarized 
above. He says: This firm proposes to use steam power. Their estimate 
for a 16-horse power multitubular boiler and chimney, Worthington pump, 
Willans’ engine, No. 14 “ Castle” dynamo, 300 16-candle power lamps, cut- 
outs, wires, volt-meter, &c., is £930. It does not include wiring the Town 
Hall, foundations to boiler and engines, fittings, access for machinery, or 
accumulators. Their estimate of the annual cost is— 


Coal, 57tomsatl6s.. . . . . « e »« « £45 12 0 
Lamps (life, 2000 hours) . ...... =. 80 0 
a ee ee 
Sundry repairs tiny «6 tw * 6 = oe HOS 
Interest and depreciation, 8 percent. . . . . 72 00 
ee eee ee ee 7216 0 
£250 8 0 
This estimate standardized is— assis 
Coal, 57tonsat20s...... £57 0 0 
SIS Sa ore ee ee a oe 
DEN Sis te meee eie ee es ee 
PCR 6 a se se we 0 et ee «6 OMS 
Depreciation at 7 percent.on. . . . . £930 
Add for omitted works,&c. . . . . . 1000 





£1930 14415 0 
Interest on £1930 at 4 per cent. cee WE 


£440 14 0 





Or 0 353d. per 16-candle power per hour. 





Tue Price or Gas at Dartincton.—Referring to the debate in the 
Darlington Town Council reported last week (p. 654), Mr. W. Hildrop 
writes to the local papers as to Mr. Harding’s remark to the effect that, 
when the gas-works were acquired, one of the inducements was that in 
process of time the profits would be such that they would ane ase the 
rates of the borough. It may be remembered that he afterwards admitted 
there are 4100 assessments, or in other words ratepayers, who are not gas 
consumers, out of a total of 7200. The deduction, says Mr. Hildrop, is 
that because I am a gas consumer,I must therefore pay my neighbour's 
rates, who is not a consumer of gas. My view of the case is that the town 
was bound to be lighted, and therefore we acquired the gas-works; and 
the inducement ought to be to induce the 4100 others to become consumers, 
by producing gas at the lowest pussible margin of profit. We have not 
only redeemed £33,000 of the capital, and pee a il 9 a large sum to the 
improvements of the town, but have also lighted the town at a loss to the 
gas-works. We have also in 25 years fully redeemed our meters; yet we 
have still to pay meter-rent equal to 10 per cent. The letter concludes in 
these words ; ““I contend that all corporation works should be worked at 
the smallest possible margin of profit, as we have equally to bear the loss 
on the sewage farm.” 


Tr1cNMouTH WaTER Suppty,—A Local Government Board inquiry was 
held at Teignmouth last Saturday week, relative to the application by the 
Teignmouth Local Board for leave to borrow £3100 for the purpose of 
an machinery for the water-works at Coombe. ‘The Surveyor 
Mr. Cross) explained the need of machinery to raise the water from the 
well at Mylor, which is now 82 feet deep. From the bottom of the well a 
borehole had been driven to the depth of 380 feet, which borehole, Mr. 


, Cross stated, greatly increased the supply of water in the well. It had 


n proposed to lay down a 16-horse power gas-engine to work the pump. 
He estimated the cost of lifting 1000 gallons of water by the new ma- 
chinery at the rate of 14d. per 1000; whereas by the present machinery it 
cost from 6d. to 7d. The Rev. Anson Cartwright, Chairman of the Board, 
supported the application, and said the cost of repairing the machinery 
now in use during two years’ wear had been £150a year. Mr. C. Stooke 
opposed the application; contending that the expenditure of the sum 
applied for would be an enormous waste of money. As a practical 
machinist, he believed that the plant at the Mylor works was sufliciently 
powerful to meet the requirements of the Board ; and he was of opinion 
that a greater quantity of water could be obtained in the neighbourhood 
of the high levels, and that search should be made before further sums 
Were expended at the present works. After further evidence all in favour 
Smit proposed extension, the inquiry (which was conducted by Mr. S. J. 

closed. 





THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF DUBLIN. 

At the Meeting of the Municipal Council of Dublin, on Monday, the 9th 
inst., a discussion on the — lighting of the city ensued on an an- 
nouncement by the Lord Mayor that he received a letter from the 
Secretary of the Paving and Lighting Committee notifying the death of 
Mr. V. F. Connolly, Inspector of Public Lighting. He observed that he 
was informed that the nece daily work of testing meters could not 
be proceeded with until the office was filled. Mr. Connolly was appointed 
at a remuneration of £300 a year; and at the time of his death was re- 
ceiving £325. Alderman Mulligan remarked that in 1867 the cost of light- 
ing the city was £11,862; and in 1868, from the judicious management of 
Mr. W. F. Cotton, who was then in the employment of the Corporation, it 
was reduced to £8853. From 1868 to 1873 (when Mr. Cotton left the ser- 
vice of the Corporation) he still further reduced the cost of public lighting, 
including lamp —— wages, to £7383. The late Mr. Connolly succeeded 
to the office; and the saving effected by his predecessor disappeared year 
by year, until last year the money paid to the Gas Company for gis alone 
amounted to £10,329, as against £6283 in 1873, notwithstanding that the 
= of gas had been reduced from 4s. 84d. to 3s. 6d. nd 1000 cubic feet. 

ith these figures before them, the Lighting and Paving Committee 
thought they should seek for the vacancy the services of a thoroughly 
competent man, to whom a liberal salary should be paid. They also 
recommended that the appointment should be made for one year at first, 
and that a person having a knowledge of electric lighting should get the 
preference. He concluded by moving that the office should be advertised 
in the terms of the recommendation of the Committee; the — to 
begin at £400 a year, with a prospect of rising to £600. Alderman Dillon, 
in order to show the importance of the appointment, said that in 1883, 
there were 3731 lamps in Dublin, and in 1887 the number had increased by 
148; and the cost ought to have increased by £322. The increase, how- 
ever, had been £1756. Besides this, the price of gas had been reduced 3d., 
which would account for another £600; so that the actual amount that 
they paid in 1887 was £2034 above what they paid in 1883, in proportion. 
From 1886 to 1887 30 new lamps were added, which would account for £69 ; 
but the gas bill had increased by more than-£397. Mr. Mayne said that if 
he had been at the meeting of the Committee when the recommendation 
as to the salary for the occupant of this office was made, he would have 
moved that even a higher remuneration should be fixed. He held to the 
opinion that one of the most serious mistakes the Corporation had made 
was in not retaining the services of Mr. Cotton. Alderman Moyers moved 
an amendment to the effect that consideration of the letter of the Paving 
and Lighting Committee be postponed for a week. This having been 
seconded, the High Sheriff asked why they should appoint an Inspector at 
all, when there was another way out of it. They could do away with the 
meter system altogether, as other towns had done. He maintained that 
the Gas Company did not charge for one single foot of gas more than they 
were entitled to. After some further discussion, the amendment was 
negatived without a division, and the original motion was carried. 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING EXPERIMENT AT LEAMINGTON. 

On Monday last week, at the meeting of the Leamington Town Council, 
among the accounts passed for payment by the Finance Committee was 
one for £96 5s., entered as for the supply of the electric light from Jan. 7 to 
March 31. In reply to questions, the Clerk said the item was one which 
the Council had contracted to pay to the Electric Lighting Company for 
supplying the electric light to the Parade. There was a total yearly sum 
to be paid to the Company; and this item was one-fourth of that amount. 
The sum now paid for the electric light was about double what had been 
paid for gas for the same portion of the town ; but it should be remembered 
that there were twice the number of lights. Mr. Davies desired to know 
whether it was a fact that they had to pay nearly £400 per annum for the 
electric light supplied to the Parade ; use if that were so, it appeared 
to him that they were paying very dear for their “ electric light whistle.” 
The Mayor explained that the item in question was part of a contract which 
had been entered into. In reply to Mr. White, the Clerk said he con- 
sidered that the actual contract between the Council and the Electric 
Lighting Company did not come into operation on the Ist of January last, 
but about the second week in February. But the Surveyor, who was 
thoroughly well informed in the matter, considered that as the town had 
a considerable quantity of the electric light supplied in the month of 
November and December, for which no charge was made, that it would be 
fair to allow the charge to commence on the Ist of January. The Council 
would, he said, also bear in mind that there had been a considerable 
reduction in the gas account. Mr. Davies asked what had been the cost of 
the gas. The Clerk said it had been about half the amount they were pay- 
ing for the electric light; but they had now double the quantity of lights. 
Mr. Burgess wished to know if the charge for the electric light would be the 
same from March to June and from June to September, as from September 
to December and from January to March? The Mayor replied that the 
present charge was precisely one-fourth of the yearly sum to be paid; and 
the item would be the same in each quarter. 


THE BATH TOWN COUNCIL AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

At the Meeting of the Bath Town Council last Tuesday, the most impor- 
tant item on the agenda was: “ To receive a report from the Committee ap- 
pointed on the 2nd of August last to consider the question of lighting the 
streets of this city with the electric light.” The report simply stated that 
the Committee had made inquiries of other towns where the light had 
been adopted, and awaited further instructions. The Town Clerk said 
before they proceeded, he would read a clause from the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act. It was as follows :—“ A member of the Town Council shall 
not vote or take part in the discussion of any matter or matters in which 
he has, directly or indirectly, by himself, or by his partner, any pecuniary 
interest.”” Mr. Commans said he could not accept that ruling. If share- 
holders in the Gas Company or Electric Lighting Company could not vote, 
then half the Council were debarred, which was ridiculous. Alderman 
Chaffin, as one of the Directors of the Gas Company, could not conceive 
anything more cruel or more unjust than that the mouths of those who 
happened to be shareholders, or interested in the Gas Company should be 
closed, and that they could not point out, as ratepayers, the disadvantages 
of any new system proposed. Alderman Chaflin said he held in his hand 
a paper which gave valuable information on the subject ; but he was inter- 
rupted by General Burn, who thought the Council must first decide if those 
interested could take part in the discussion. The Town Clerk said this 
must be left to the individual consciences of the members of the Council. 
Mr. Dyer did not believe in any such course being followed. Councils were 
supposed to have no consciences; and what, he asked, were they go- 








ing todo then? It should be clearly laid down whether or not parties 
interested should be permitted to speak. If gas directors made speeches, 
they might bring about a decision different from that which might have 
been arrived at had they kept silent. Mr. Cox wanted to know whether the 
law laid down by the Town Clerk had not been disputed, as if it prevailed, 
nearly half the Council would have their mouths shut. He proposed that 
Counsel’s opinion should be obtained ; and eventually this was decided upon. 
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SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Sheffield Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Alderman W. J. Clegg) presiding—the minutes of the Water Com- 
mittee contained the following recommendation :—‘‘ That the Council be 
requested to make application to the Local Government Board for their 
sanction to borrow for the undermentioned requirements of the water 
undertaking, on capital account, sums not exceeding the amounts here- 
under stated, viz.— 

Outstanding liabilities of the late Company 
to Dec. 81, ee os ee 2 6 eee O © 
Compensation paid to the Directors as part 
of the consideration for the purchase of 








the undertaking. . ..... .. 8000 0 0 
Shares purchased from ordinary share- 
holders at 82percent.. ..... . 574 0 0 
Outstanding land purchases, easements, and 
costsinrelationthereto . ... . . 9,920 0 0 
£58,265 0 0 
Say notexceeding. .. . . £60,000 0 0 
Alteration to the Damilask reservoir . . . 10,440 0 0 
Oaking Clough extension . .... + + »« « + « 17,550 0 0 
Mains from Lower Rivelin reservoir to depositing pond, 
along lines of easement acquired from Mr. Francis 
Sutton and the Duke of Norfolk ...... . +. 2000 0 0 
Estimated capital expenditure for the next 
three years— Ss. &.& 
1888. « « « « © © « 10,640 0 0 
1889. . «© « «© «© « « 9,400 0 0 
1900. . » «© © « « « 9,880 0 0 
—— 29,370 0 0 
£119,360 0 0 


Alderman Garnsrorp, in moving the confirmation of the minutes of the 
Committee, offered some explanation as to the above recommendation. 
He said that, as would be seen, the first item of £60,000 was for 
clearing off the liabilities of the old Company. The £60,000 was the 
amount of the over-draft which had existed on the water account at the 
bank during the last three months. The interest upon this would be 
included against revenue in the accounts which, he hoped, would be sub- 
mitted at the next meeting of the Council. In so dealing with the 
£60,000, they were simply replacing by a proper loan what they had 
already borrowed from the bank; and there would be only a very slight 
increase of interest. Then they asked for £2000 for mains from the Lower 
Rivelin reservoir to the depositing pond; and the sum of £29,370 esti- 
mated capital expenditure for the next three years. It was very desirable 
to make only one application now for the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to cover all the probable requirements on capital account 
for three years to come. What was included in these two items was only 
the ordinary progressive capital expenditure of the concern. With 
regard to the other two items—£16,440 for alterations to the Damflask 
reservoir, and £11,550 for the Oaking Clough extension—he had no doubt 
it was known tu the members that the first-named reservoir, which cost 
between £400,000 and £500,000, was not available for use. There was a 
leakage on one side of the reservoir ; and it was necessary to extend the 
puddie trench for some considerable distance round the end of the 
embankment. The Committee considered it very desirable to incur this 
extra cost, so as to have the use of this large reservoir. With respect 
to the Oaking Clough extension at Redmires, the Council would periaps 
understand that the storeage capacity of the three reservoirs at Redmires 
was in excess of the quantity of water which flowed in from the gathering 
grounds above these reservoirs. When one of the reservoirs was com- 
pleted in 1854, the present Oaking Clough Dyke was made to convey it 
into the water from the Oaking Clough, which had previously ran into 
the Rivelin Valley. Referring to the water in store, he said that the low- 
level reservoirs at the present time were all three-quarters full ; but the 
high-level reservoirs were only about half full. They had in them only 
331 million gallons, out of a capacity of 670 millions, or considerably less 
than half; and this showed the necessity for getting more water into the 
high-level system. It was in contemplation by the late Water Company 
to make this Oaking Clough extension before the proceedings last year in 
Parliament ; and the Council were only carrying out their intention in 
what they were now proposing todo. The extension would add to the 
present gathering-ground at Redmires 2108 acres ; and the Oaking Clough 
extension would add 460 acres more, and an additional supply of water of 
half a million gallons per day. At present the water was practically lost, 
as it ran down into the Rivelin, although the reservoirs were large enough 
to store it if it could be turned into them. 

Mr. SKELTON remarked that he considered the amount proposed to be 
spent on the Oaking Clough extension was large for the small gathering- 
ground it would provide. 

Alderman Gatnsrorp replied that the additional gathering-ground 
would be 1-25th of the whole. He also observed that the sum of £600 per 
year, proposed to be placed to capital account, was less by one-half than 
that which the Water Company used to calculate as capital expenditure. 
The amount did not inchoate the ordinary expenses of the concern; but 
was what the Committee estimated would be saved from the salaries of 
the staff if capital expenditure were stopped. 

Alderman Hozson said that, in his judgment, the expenditure should be 
charged to revenue account; and he moved an amendment in accordance 
with that opinion. 

Mr. SKELTON inquired whether, as the capital expenditure for the next 
three years was estimated at £29,370, the town would always have to spend 
£10,000 a year on capital account ? 

Alderman Garnsrorp replied that if the population and the consumption 
of the water went on increasing, the revenue would necessarily increase 
in proportion. 

he amendment when put was negatived. 

Some discussion then ensued as to the recommendation contained in the 
minutes to supply the Health Committee with water at £1000 per annum ; 
and an amendment was proposed that this be not confirmed. It tran- 
spired that the amount paid to the Water Company by the Committee for 
a supply last year was only about £530. The amendment was lost; and 
the minutes were subsequently passed. 

At a later stage of the proceedings, 

Mr. Mur Wi1son asked whether the sum of £14,500 set down in the 
Finance Committee’s minutes for costs, charges, and expenses connected 
with the obtaining of the Corporation Water Act, and for costs incurred 
with the object of complying with the Borough Funds Act, represented 
the whole of the costs; and if not, what proportion remained ? 

The Town CLERK: The parliamentary costs are £12,555; and the re- 
mainder is the cost of the polls under the Borough Funds Act. 


In connection with the matter last mentioned in the foregoing report, 
the Town Clerk of Sheffield was recently asked by the Finance Com- 
mittee to advise them as to the mode of dealing with the costs of, and 
incidental to the promotion and obtaining of the “ Sheffield Corporation 





Water Act, 1887,” and with the stamp duty of £8281 10s. on the transfer 
of the water undertaking to the Corporation. He says he is Clearly of 
opinion that the costs of the Act and of the polls of owners and ratepayers 
must be paid out of the general district rate; and if, for the sake of 
relieving the present ratepayers and spreading the payment of the costs 
over the twenty years mentioned in section 54, the Corporation borrow 
the money required for the purpose, the interest upon the money 0 
borrowed, and the annual instalments in ——— of the principal, must 
be provided for out of the district fund. The stamp on the conveyancg 
of the undertaking to the Corporation is a part of the cost of convey; 
the undertaking to the Corporation; and thus carrying out to its logical 
conclusion the successful promotion of the Bill authorized by the rate. 
payers under the Borough Funds Act. He is further of opinion that the 
stamp duty is a charge on either the borough fund or district fund; and jf 
the Corporation desire to borrow the amount, it will be necessary to get 
the sanction of the Local Government Board forthe purpose. The Borough 
Accountant has been instructed to deal with the costs of the Water Act in 
accordance with this report; and to show, by separate heading in the 
district fund account, the moneys charged against it on the water account, 
The Town Clerk has also been instructed to apply for the requisite 
sanction of the Local Government Board for the borrowing of the sum 
of £8281 10s. for the stamp duty. 





ANTWERP WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, 
at the London Offices, 17, King’s Arms Yard, E.C.—Mr. C. Crew presiding, 
in the absence of the Chairman, Mr. Ii. Horner, who has been suffering 
from a severe illness. i 

The Secretary (Mr. E. E. Edwards) read the notice convening the 
meeting; and the report of the Directors and the statement of accounts 
for the past year were taken as read. The income of the Company from 
all sources amounted to £19,063; and the net revenue was £6423 2s, 
which, added to the balance of £1528 ids. brought forward from the last 
accounts, and charging 5 per cent. of the net profits for the purpose of a 
reserve fund, left a sum of £7630 12s. available for division, out of which 
the Directors recommended that a dividend be paid at the rate of 2 per 
cent, per annum, free of income-tax, and that the balance of £1630 13s. be 
carried forward. 

The CHarRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
that nothing of any moment had transpired during the past year; but he 
thought the shareholders would agree with him that the accounts showed 
satisfactory progress. In making a comparison of the expenses and re 
ceipts, he should to a certain extent leave out of consideration the figures 
relating to 1885, which year was a very advantageous one to the Company, 
owing to the Exhibition which was then held in Antwerp and the dry 
summer they experienced. Looking, however, at the normal state of 
things, the progress of the Company since 1682, although it had been 
gradual, had been satisfactory. With regard to the capital account, they 
had expended £784 for new works and machinery at Waelhem. They 
had also laid out £1591 in extensions of mains and capital connections, 
which was a profitable investment for the Company. The Board were 
always glad to extend the mains to new estates or districts where houses 
were being erected; but they did not make these extensions unless there 
was a prospect of a fairreturn. The “ outlay at Antwerp” was a matter 
which was nearly closed. Under Article 16 of their concession, the Com- 
pany had to spend £4000—£2000 to be expended in putting fittings and 
services into the public institutions; and £2000 in the erection of 
fountains. Of course, the water used in the institutions and fountains 
was paid for by the town. The “outlay” under this head during the 
past year was about £555. On the other side of the account, they had 
£10,000 more debentures, These were issued to raise money for the 
extra works and machinery at Waelhem. The money was paid last 
year out of the revenue; so that they had saved the interest for 
one year. They had now a sum of £6754 unexpended on the capital 
account; and the capital expenditure for the enlargement of the works 
and extensions of machinery at Waelhem was practically at an end for 
some time to come. Of course, they would be only too glad if the business 
increased, so that it was necessary for them to pump a larger amount of 
water; and then it would be to their advantage to call for more money. 
With regard to the profit and loss account, the Antwerp local expenses in 
1882 amounted to £5338; and last year to £6967—showing an increase of 
£1629. As compared with 1886, there was also a small increase, which 
was chiefly accounted for by the establishment of a staff of men whose 
duty it was to go round the town and check waste, leaks, &c. Their re- 
ceipts from all sources had increased ; the addition for the past year being 
£2658. As compared with 1882, there had been an increase of £12,000. 
During the past year, the revenue from trade customers had increased by 
£1165 ; houses, £777 ; and shipping, 229. As the shareholders were aware, 
water-works were proverbially slow ; but he thought their Company had 
done as well as most other new companies established abroad. They had, 
however, exceptional difficulties in Antwerp for the first two or three 
years ; and they had a great deal of trouble with the water. The source 
of the supply was a river; and they were obliged to have constant pump- 
ing, which, of course, increased the expenses. They also had to filter the 
water and purify it. The Directors had had great difficulties to deal 
with, but they had been ably helped by their Consulting Engineer and 
the staff; ne | he (the Chairman) believed they were now out of the wood. 
They had really no complaints from the town at the present time. The 
Chairman concluded by giving some statistics in regard to the develop- 
ment of Antwerp. 

Mr. W. BuaBer seconded the motion. 

Several shareholders criticized various items in the accounts, and put & 
number of questions which were satisfactorily answered. ; 

The Cuarrman, replying to an inquiry as to what the extension at 
Waelham consisted of, said they had to enlarge the settlirg-tanks ; and 
had built one which would hold as much as the two old ones together. 
They had also to alter the system of purification. In the first place, they 
had a system of open filters, and spongy iron was mixed with the gravel. 
This did not answer; and so the open filters were converted into sand- 
filters. They had also adopted Anderson’s revolving purifiers; aud they 
aérated the water, in order to still further improve it. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

The Directors retiring by rotation (Messrs. C. Crew and H. G. H. 
Norman) were re-elected; as were also the Auditors (Messrs. Deloitte, 
Dever, Griffiths, and Co.), whose remuneration was increased from 4 
to £80, at the suggestion of the Chairman. . 

A complimentary vote to the Directors terminated the proceedings. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of William Sugg and Company, Limited, 
will be held to-morrow afternoon for the purpose of receiving the interim 
report of the Directors—the annual balance-sheet being presented at the 
October meeting each year. A dividend of 3 per cent. (free of income-ta3) 
will be recommended ; the business for the half year to December last 
having been “satisfactorily maintained.” 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsvurce, Saturday. 

This has been @ quiet week in this locality—possibly the lull before the 

. Outwardly Mr. Smith Clark appears to have accepted the last 
pe of the Town Council as conclusive proof that he need not go any 
forther ; for he has since made no movement, either by voice or by pen, in 
apport of his views on thé gas-works purchase. From private sources, 
however, I learn that he is meditating another attack on the promoters of 
the scheme when the minutes of the last Council meeting come up for 
approval. Mr. Smith Clark is a lawyer; and whatever steps of the kind 
contemplated he may take will only be to keep his record clear, and not 
on account of any good they may do to his cause. He must know now 
that any endeavour on his part to influence public opinion is —_ 

Preparations on an extensive scale continue to be made on both sides 
for the coming contest before a House of Lords Committee, between the 
Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith and the Leith Gas Company. If 
poth parties stick to their position, the conflict will be a heavy one. The 
attempts to come to an agreement, rumours of which were rife a fort- 
night ago, have come to nothing. I understand the Corporations are im- 
movable in this: Until they get an offer from the Leith Company, they 
will not renew negotiations; and the Leith Company, as they have 
always done, decline to name any figure at which they will sell their 
undertaking, because, in point of fact, they do not wish to dispose of it; 
and if they do sell it at all, they will do so for the public interest, and 
not for their own. 

Both the Edinburgh and the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company’s 
stocks have slightly receded this week; the former from £74 to £73 per 
£95 fully paid-up share, and the latter from £56 10s. to £56 for the same 
description of stock. 

Mr. R. Mitchell, the Engineer of the Edinburgh Gas Company, has 
been selected by the Committee of Management of the Arbroath Gas 
Corporation, “to examine the gas-works at Arbroath and the whole 
surroundings.” Mr. Mitchell, in his commission, is also requested “to 
consider the report of the Sub-Committee which recently reported on the 
proposed extension and improvement of the works, to report on the 
scheme, and generally to give the Corporation his best advice and 
assistance in the matter, either in carrying out the scheme of the Sub- 
Committee, or in suggesting such other scheme as may seem to him 
advisable.” 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 


The consumption of gas in Glasgow and the district continues to in- 
crease. Last month the deliveries amounted to 244,029,000 cubic feet, as 
compared with 233,643,000 cubic feet in March last year. There was thus 
an increase of 9,386,000 feet ; being equal to about 4 per cent. During the 
past month there were some large daily outputs, owing probably to the 
unusually cold weather that prevailed over a large portion of the month. 
0n two or three occasions the consumption showed an increase of about a 
nillion cubic feet, as compared with the corresponding days in March last 
year. On Friday, the 6th inst., the consumption amounted to 7,546,000 
feet, as against 6,477,000 feet on the preceding day. This increase of fully 
anillion feet on the day was due to the occurrence of a rather dense fog. 

As the plans of exhibitors become known, it seems very evident that the 
Glasgow International Exhibition, which is to be opened by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in the early part of next pele og will lead to a very 
large consumption of gas, alike for heating, for lighting, and for driving 
machines of various kinds. A most extensive network of mains and 
service-pipes has been laid throughout the main building, the Machinery 
Court, the annexe for showing gas-stoves, &c., the refreshment-rooms, and 
other places. It will soon be possible to state, with some approach to cor- 
rectness, the leading facts as to the gas-supply arrangements. 

I regret very much to have to announce the accidental death of Mr. 
John C. Maccall, C.A., who was prominently identified with the Partick, 
Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company as its Secretary. He was also the 
Secretary of the Cove and Kilcreggan Gas Company. The deceased had 
been for some time in failing healt , and had gone on a trip to the Medi- 
terranean in the hope that he might get some benefit. While climbing 
the rocks at Gibraltar about a week ago at a dangerous spot, he missed his 
footing, and fell down a precipitous part, and received fatal injuries. Mr. 
Maccall was quite an expert in dealing with the accounts of gas and water 
companies. He was only 37 years of age. 

There is a further increase to report in the consumption of gas at 
Kilmarnock ; and the Gas Committee of the Town Council have lately 
resolved to pay off £2000,of mortgage debenture bonds falling due at 
Whitsunday, 1688. 

At the last meeting of the Airdrie Town Council, a letter was read 
from a firm of solicitors, on behalf of the principal manufacturers of the 
district, proposing to promote a Bill in the next session of Parliament in 
the interests of the Town Councils of Airdrie and Coatbridge, and the 
domestic and non-domestic consumers of water in the district; the Bill 
having for its object the purchase of the undertaking of the Airdrie and 
Coatbridge Water Company by the parties named, and requesting the 
Council to appoint a Committee to confer with Committees of the Coat- 
bridge Council and of the water consumers. This action, the letter stated, 
was necessary in view of the threatened scarcity of water, and the recent 
circulars of the Water Company as to curtailment of the supply, and 
increased charge therefor to public works. The Council agreed unani- 
mously to appoint a Committee as desired. The Coatbridge Town Council 
have since had the same matter under consideration; and they have 
*ppointed a Committee of their number to confer with the Airdrie Council 
and the Committee of the large consumers of water. 

The Glasgow pig-iron market has been dull this week, but steady, with 
very little business doing in warrants. here is no improvement to 
report in the demand for shipping iron; but as the Canadian season has 
tow begun, shipments are fikely to increase in amount from week to 
week for sometime. The price of Scotch iron has not varied much during 
the week. It is somewhat satisfactory to learn that the additions of pig 
iron to the stocks in the public stores are not now so large as they were a 
short while since. This week’s increase has only been 1537 tons, as com- 
pared with twice that amount in some recent weeks. 

‘2 some directions there is a little improvement in the coal trade; but 
Prices do not show any tendency to advance. The demand for house coal 
18 on the decrease. 





INcREAsED STOREAGE aT THE NEATH Gas-Works.—The Gas Engineer of 
the Neath Corporation (Mr. R. A. Browning) recently advised the Town 
Council that, in consequence of the capacity of the present — being 
insufficient to meet the increasing demand for gas, it was desirable that it 
should be telescoped. At the last meeting of the Council several tenders 
deeeery ing out the work were read by the ‘'own Clerk; and it was 

&cided to accept that of Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Newton Heath, 


Manchester, 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LrvERPOoL, April 14. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Manufacturers have hailed with delight the 
further improvement this week, even though it may have been a severe 
struggle to obtain the advanced prices. Indeed, such difficulty in getting 
prices to move has rarely, if ever, been experienced; and every inch of 
ground has to be contested. This antagonism is, of course, easily under- 
stood. The dealers, as previously explained, remain the principal pur- 
chasers; and the few orders which consumers are sending, are naturally 
closely limited now that the market has taken a turn contrary to their 
expectations. The stocks, as far as the country is concerned, have been 
considerably reduced during the past fortnight; and the operators who 
wish or may be obliged to buy, ee gone | the greater tightness of the 
market, resort to their usual tactics of quoting future delivery many shil- 
lings below spot quotations, hoping thereby to affect the position. At the 
present moment, neither buyers nor sellers seem inclined to commit 
themselves to future deliveries ; and it is at this juncture especially diffi- 
cult to find a peg whereon to hang one’s opinions. As regards the imme- 
diate future, no doubt seems to exist that present values must be main- 
tained for at least the remainder of the month; and no secret is made of 
the fact that Continental consumers have atill to cover many requirements. 
These buyers have—owing to the lateness of the season, and the uncer- 
tainty prevailing as to the prospects of their sales—been unusually tard 
in coming in. Hence, through it being already late in the season accord- 
ing to calculation, it must by no means be taken for granted that the 
demand is practically nearly at an end. Respecting the far future, nitrate 
and the possibility of its low range of prices can form the only guide. 
But as, in spite of the enormous shipments, the steadiness of values has 
taken buyers by surprise, so it may again happen, at another period; and 
there is assuredly nothing in the position of sulphate itself to warrant an 
assumption of a decline. In this latter view, producers seem to partici- 
pate, if prices recently paid for gas ag may form any criterion. The 
market closes very firm at £12 2s, 6d., f.o.b. Hull; and £12, f.o.b. Leith 
and Liverpool. i 
Lonpon, April 14. 

Tar Products.—There is an excellent demand for anthracene and carbolic 
acid, both of which products retain the firmness in price noted last week. 
Benzols are weaker, particularly 90 per cents. ; and crude naphtha is offering 
at much lower prices. Solvent naphtha is in good dumnd: but the price 
is not quoted higher. Prices: Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton.* Benzol, 90 per cent., 
8s. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 74d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 8d. per gallon. 
Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 11d. per 
gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 14d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. 
to 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid (crude), 4s. 2d. per gallon. Carbolic crystals, 
1s. 44d. per lb. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. + ton. 
Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 1s. 6d. per unit; “B,” 1s. 2d. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia is decidedly better; and 
active shipments are going on. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £12 to 
£12 5s., less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 8s. per ton, with a rise 
or fall of 1s. 6d. per ton. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammo- 
nia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. 
Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, April 14.] 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Prices have mended during the past week, and 
Beckton has been advanced to £12 5s.; but at this price there are no 
buyers. Business has been done at Hull at £12 1s. 3d.; but nearly all 
makers now ask £12 Qs. 6d. for early delivery. At Leith the present price 
may now be taken as £12 2s. 6d., less 34 per cent.; but there is very little 
doing except for prompt shipment. In London outside makes consider- 
able business has been done at £12 3s. 9d:; but now makers are asking 
£12 5s. for early delivery. Many well-informed makers do not expect a 
further rise of any extent, as the season is getting late, and there has been 
a steady exportation to the Continent since the turn of the year. Several 
“water” contracts have been let during the past week; and the high 
prices which have been paid seem to point to the fact that some makers 
must be pinning their faith to higher prices. We hear Macclesfield water 
has fetched 14s. at the works. 

Tar Products.—Benzol is much weaker than it was at this time last 
week ; and 90's could be bought to-day at 3s. 1d., f.0o.b. Goole. On the 
other hand, 50/90’s is fairly firm, owing to the good demand for toluol ; 
and Qs. 7d. to 2s. 8d. has been asked and paid. Solvent naphthais in good 
demand at old rates; while carbolic acid (crude) and anthracene remain 
as firm as ever. Pitch is moving off well; but prices are practically un- 
changed. Several tar contracts have been let during the week, all at ex- 
ceedingly good prices. Out of thirteen tenders, Messrs. Lewis Demuth 
have secured the Birmingham production; and Messrs. Hardman and 
Co. that from Macclesfield and Stockport. The Bury tar, we hear, has 
gone to Mr. Hamor Lockwood. The prices of these contracts have not 
yet transpired ; but it is rumoured to be at least equal to what was paid 
for Manchester. 











Tue Exursition or Gas APPLIANCES aT Rrncwoop.—In reference to 
the notice of the recent exhibition of gas appliances at Ringwood which 
appeared in the last issue of the Journat (p. 648), it may be mentioned 
that the lighting apparatus shown comprised an excellent selection of 
regenerative lamps and fittings (most of them in operation), which were 
kindly lent by the Wenham Company, Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited, 
Messrs. Evered and Co.,and Mr. J. Cullabine. Messrs. W. and B. Cowan 
also sent their glass-case wet and dry show meters, with governor, &c. ; 
so the visitors had an opportunity of seeing the process of measuring gas. 
Altogether, with Madame Alting-Mees’s attractive lectures on cookery, 
the exhibition was very successful; and as the Company have recently 
reduced, by the substantial amount of 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 5 per 
cent. discount, the charge for all gas consumed for other than lighting 
purposes, their enterprise should result in increased business. That the 
Directors are desirous of making every possible concession to the con- 
sumers is shown by the fact that two years ago the price of gas was 5s. 10d. 
per 1000 cubic feet; and if the augmentation in consumption which 
usually follows a reduction is witnessed in the present case, the Directors 
will before long be in a position to again lower the figure. The whole of 
the arrangements for the exhibition were carried out by the Company's 
Manager (Mr. F. Turner). 





* It may be mentioned, in order to show that these are purely nominal prices 
that we have just received information of two cases in the North of England in 
which, within the past three weeks, tar sales have been effected at much higher 
figures than those here quoted. In one case, the coming year’s production was 
disposed of at 24s. 6d. per ton; and in the other, a spot parcel of 500 tons realized 
26s. per ton. These two contracts were taken by totally different distillers in 
separate parts of the country; and therefore they may, we think, be regarded as a 
fair indication of the prices now ruling in the district. We may add that we shall 
at all times be pleased if our readers will inform us of any sales of products which 





may have come under their notice where prices notably different from those given 
in our “ Current Sales” are obtained.—Eb. J. G. L. 
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Tue WaNnDswoRTH AND Putney Gas Company's Stocx.—To-morrow 
evening, £750 of 7 ng cent. stock in the Wandsworth and Putney Gas 
Company will be sold by auction by Mr. Jamieson, at the Fox and Hounds 
Hotel, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, in 13 lots. The stock has been 
carrying 103 per cent. dividend. 

SuLPHATE MANUFACTURE aT THE Wicston Gas-Worxs.—The Wigston 
Leicester) Gas Company have decided to manufacture sulphate of 
ammonia, as they are unable to dispose of their liquor to advantage in 
the district. The order for the necessary plant has been placed with 
Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Manchester ; and we understand that it will 
shortly be in operation. 

Gas Testinc at Huyron.—At the last meeting of the Watch Com- 
mittee of the se Corporation, a letter was read from Mr. Edward 
Banner, Chairman of the Huyton and Roby Gas Company, requesting the 
Committee to allow Mr. C. R. Bellamy, of the Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment, to examine and report upon the [gas produced by the Company. 
The application was granted. 

Tae Haurax Water Bitt.—The Hipperholme Local Board have 
decided to join the opposition to the Bill for additional powers of water 
supply promoted by the Halifax Corporation. The Board are at present 
charged 6d. per 1000 gallons for water, and they seek to be put in the 
same position as other local authorities—including Brighouse, whose 
mains run through Hipperholme—which are to be charged 5d. in future. 
The Sowerby Bridge Local Board will also appear against the Bill in its 
future stages; the allegation in their case; being that the Corporation 
refuse now to carry out an understanding to place them on the same 
footing as the other authorities. 

Tue NortHERN Coat Trape.—With finer weather and the opening of 
Baltic ports, the coal trade of the North is changing to its summer aspect, 
There is a large production at the steam coal collieries of Northumber- 
land, and a smaller one at the gas coal and household collieries on the 
southern side of the Tyne. Steam coal is dearer, and commands from 
7s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. net, according to the period over which the order is to 
extend. The larger output of steam coal entails a fuller production of 
small coal, the market for which is duller in consequence. Gas coal is not 
so brisk, except where shipping contracts have been placed, and the price 
is easier; the local and London consumption being now very low, and 
falling until the middle of the year. House coal still gives full employ- 
ment to a few of the land sale collieries, whose owners retail it at from 
8s. 6d. to 9s. 2d. per ton at the pit. Manufacturing coal shows little change. 


Sates or SHarEes.—The following shares have been disposed of by Messrs. 
Day ahd Sons, of Maidstone :—Ten original £10 shares in the Maidstone 
Water Company, at £31 10s. each; and four at £3leach. Twenty-six £10 
(7 per cent.) shares in the same Company fetched £19 10s. per share. Five 
£10 preference (5 per cent.) shares in the Company have changed hands 
at £13 5s. per share; five similar shares at £13 10s. each; and fifteen at 
£14 each. Ten £5 (5 percent.) shares in the Staplehurst Gas Company 
realized £6 per share; and about forty £10 shares in Messrs. C. Townsend 
Hook and Co., Limited) who own the gas-works at Snodland) found pur- 
chasers at from £11 10s. to £12 per share.——LEighty shares, of the nominal 
value of £5 each,in the Golborne Gas Company were sold by Messrs. 
Melling and Sons last Tuesday at prices varying from £6 10s. to £7. The 
last dividend is said to have been 8 per cent. 


Tue Price or Gas aT EastBourne.—At the last meeting of the East- 
bourne Town Council, a letter was read from the Secretary of the Gas 
Company intimating that, though the Board were not in a position to 
make an immediate reduction in the price of gas, they were very sanguine 
that the accounts would be in so satisfactory a position at the close of the 
current half year as to justify a concession to the consumers to the extent 
of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ; bringing the price down to 3s. 5d. to the public, 
and 3s. 2d. to the Corporation. This, remarks a local paper, is a step in 
the right direction, and, together with the marked improvement of the 

uality of the gas that has occurred lately, it ought to give general satis- 

action. Ten years ago the _— of gas in the town was 5s. per 1000 cubic 
feet ; while, if the suggested reduction takes place, it will be the second 
decrease since Mr. Hammond took charge of the works shortly before 
Midsummer last, when the price was 3s. 9d. This is equal to a benefit to 
the extent of £2500 to the consumers; a penny reduction being equivalent 
to £625 on a sale of about 150 million cubic feet. 





Tue Pusiic Licutine or NewcasTLe.—Some adverse comment is bein 
made on a recent decision of the Corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne to limit 
the number of lights to be kept burning in the streets during the summer 
months. The Newcastle Daily Chronicle avers that “in Newcastle, the 
Metropolis of coal, the anomaly of darkened streets is especially to be 
noted ; and it only needs that this peddling policy should give occasion for 
@ serious case of burglary or street robbery to make the city the laughing. 
stock of all England.” It is scarcely likely that any change will be made 
just yet—the decision having been come to, and no notice of rescinding it 
having been given up to the present time. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE Lisr, 
(For Money Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 679.) 
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100,000} 20 |30 Nov.| 10 |Bahia, Limited. . .. . 20 | 25-26 + (800 
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147,740, 20 |29Feb.| 7 (Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20| 25—-27/.. 5 8 8 
550,000 Stck.|12 Apr. | 134 Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |270-275*/+13418 2 
180,000) » |108; Do. Newdo.. . .| 100 |200-205*|-135 2 5 
121,234 ,, |29Dec.| 4 Do. 43 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |122--127| .. |3 10 19 
557,820) 20 |15 Dec.| 12 Continental Union, Limited | 20 | 43—45 115 68 
242,680} 20 » {12 | Do. New '69&'72| 14 | 28-80] .. [512 0 
200,000) 20 99 9 Do. 7p.c. Pref..| 20 | 85-37] .. |417 8 
75,000 Stck./28 Mar.) 10 Crystal Palace District 100 |200-210 | 415 8 
125,000, , | » | 7 Do. p.c. . .| 100 |188-143 | °: |41710 
50,000) ,, | 4 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref..| 100 |124-129 | .. 418 0 
234,060 10 (27 Jan.| 12 |European, Limited . . .| 10 |244—254 .. 4142 
90,000 10 | | 12 | Do. ew. . .| 7] 17—18|.. [5 0 0 
177,030! 10 (ae | Do. do.. . «| 5 /114—124) .. 416 0 
5,468,350 Stck. 15 Feb. | 124 |Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary) 100 |245—250) .. 418 0 
100,000) ,, he Do. ;4p.c. max.| 100 | 97—102| :: |3 18 5 
665,000, ,, ” 10 | Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 |260—265) .. (315 6 
30,000, ,, ue 5 | Do. F,5p.c. Prf. .| 100 |125—130) .. (3 16 1 
60,000 ” ” 74 Do. G, 74 p. c. do. *| 100 183—188) «. (319 9 
1,800,000, ,, ” 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |165—170| .. 4 2 4 
463,000) 10 Do. J,10p.c. Prf..| 100 |257—262) .. [816 4 
1,061,150, » |15Dec.| 4 Do. 4 p. c. Deb. Stk.! 100 |117—122 .. 3 57 
1850; 4, ” 43 Do. 44p.c. do. | 100 |127—182).. 3 8 2 
,000) | a Do. 6p.c. . « «| 100 |172—177| .. \3 710 
8,600,000 Stck.|16 Nov.| 10 (Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |209—213) .. i4 13 10 
000, 5 |15Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd) 5 | 5—54 | (91 
560,000 100 | 3Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne, p.c. Deb.) 100 |113-115 | .. |4 611 
541,920 20 |16 Nov.| 6 |Monte Video, Limited . .| 20 —214} .. 511 8 
150,000, 5 (|80Nov.| 10 |Oriental, Limited . - | 5] 99—10/.. [5 00 
60,000, 5 |28 Mar.| 7 |Ottoman,Limited. . . .| 5] 6—7 - 500 
90,000| 10 |14 Oct. | 10 ‘San Paulo, Limited . .. 0| 16—17 | .. 517 8 
500,000 Stck./29 Feb. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock 100 |317—822 +2 |416 3 
350,000, ,, fi a | Do. 0. «| 100 | 288—243) +1 |4 18 9 
125,750, » | » |18 | Do. C do. :| 100 |255—265| .. |4 18 1 
500,000, ,, /29Dec.) 5 | Do. 5p. c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |187—142) .. (3 10 1 
60,000; 5 |29Feb.| 11 /Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.) 5 11—13 | + /4 40 
| WATER COMPANIES, 
717,882 Stck.|29 Dec.| 9 |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . .| 100 |252—257| .. [310 0 
1,720,560 Stck.,12 Apr.| 7 |East London, Ordinary . .; 100 |195-199*| .. 310 4 
00, 50 [15 Dec.| 9 Grand Junction. . : . | 50 |125—130 .. |3 9 8 
708,000 Stck.|29 Feb.| 104 Kent . . . . « « « «| 100 |267—272 +2 317 2 
1,043,800, 100 |29 Dec.| 9 ‘Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . ./ 100 |258—263, .. (3 8 § 
406,200 100 ” 74| Do. Thp.c.max. . «| 100 |200—205) ., 313 2 
200,000 Stck.|28 Mar.| 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 }117—120) -- 3 6 8 
500,000 100 |27 Jan. | 124 New River, New Shares. ./ 100 |840—345) .. (310 3 
1,000,000 Stck.| ,, 4 | Do. 4p.c.Deb. Stk. .| 100 |120—125| |: 8 4 0 
742,300 Stck.|15 Dec.| 6 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max.| 100 |168—178, .. \3 9 4 
26,500 100| ,, 6 Do. 74 p. c. do. | 100 |160—170| .. [310 7 
1,155,066 Stck.|15 Dec. | 10 [West Middlesex . . . .| 100 |270—275| -. (313 9 
| |*Ex div.| 

















GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


rigase appress IN FULL~ (Sr ‘CAT SZ IIIA ES @&o CO., 


ApprREss ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 
TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
—————— 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 
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Only Medal at the Liver- i 
pool International Exhibi- | i | i 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal ! i i i 
Pumping Engines. | H 

They have never sought A ANA lh | iH 
to make price the chief Ht il ii 1AM Hh ! 
consideration, but to pro- | 
duce Machinery of the aN 
very highest quality. ne < 

The result is that in | if 
every instance their work = 1 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

NO OTHER MAKER CAN 

DO THIS. 
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: if GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 


&e., &e. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 


4 


Onty 75 RevowuTions PER MINvTE. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & COS PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD, 
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OXIDE OF IRON, 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


mpany, Limited, advise their friends that their 
nlyrepresentatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
; yi enson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
jon the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
= possessed by them extend over an area of more 
yt 950,000 acres, andare held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 


mer. 
the coress 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Ola Broad 


,E.C, 
—- Joun Wm. O'NEI1, 
Managing Director. 


eae 
NDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PuriFicaTion AND CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Loxpox, B.C. 





~ CANNEL COAL, &c. 

0HN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 

Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 

sCcOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. : 

Prices, &c., will be Anam on application to 

. 30, St. ANDREW WARE, EDINBURGH 
* 54, BERNARD STREET, LEITH, | ScoTLaND. 


"ype BROTHERS solicit a trial 
of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to burn Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 

For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
Lonvon, E. 


Se pom ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 

For prices and terms address Bate, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 











TO GAS MANAGERS. 
ASHOLDERS wanted, each to contain 


from 50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet,in good con 
dition, for users of Chance’s Patent Sulphur Recovery 
Process. 
Several wanted immediately in Yorkshire, Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire, Worcestershire, and on the Tyne. 
Apply, giving full particulars and lowest price, to 
Cuance Brotuers, Alkali Works, near BinMINGHAM. 


ANTED, by a young Man, a Situation 
as FITTER ina Gas-Works. Well upin Heating 
and Cooking Stove work, Meter Fixing, Index Reading, 
and House Fitting work. 
Address Firrer, Clarence Cottage, Park Road, 
Haupton WICK. 








ANTED, a Situation as Main and 
SERVICE LAYER. Can fix Meters, or do 
General Fitting. Single. Aged 32. No objection to going 
abroad. Unexceptional references. 
Address J. RipGiey, 33, Birmingham Street, Oldbury, 
near BIRMINGHAM. 


WANTED, immediately, a thoroughly 
competent and steady Man as WORKING 
FOREMAN, for the Ulverston Gas and Water Works. 

_ Those only need apply who have had good experience 
in Main and Service Laying, Inspecting and Connecting 
Meters (both Gas and Water), and the general mechani- 
cal work about a Gas-Works. 

An abstainer preferred. 

Apply by letter, with testimonials as to ability, 
honesty, and sobriety, stating age, experience, and wages 
required, to Mr. JouHn Swan, Manager, Gas and Water 
Works, ULverston. 

April 13, 1888, 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 39, a 
Situation as MANAGER of a Gas- Works, mak- 
ing from 4 to 10 millions, or FOREMAN in large Works. 
Has been in present situation upwards of twelve years 
as Manager of Works making nearly 5 millions; and the 
lowest dividend paid during that time has been 10 per 
cent.and a 2s, bonus. Can give satisfactory reasons for 
wishing to leave present situation ; also first-class testi- 
monials from past and present employers. No objection 
to going abroad. 

Address AnpREW Baynuam, Gas-Works, 
Cinderford, GLoucEsTER. 


LEDGER AND GENERAL CLERK, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE SECRETARY OR CHIEF 
CLERK. 


WANTED, a young Man, experienced in 

the keeping of Gas Accounts, both in regard to 
the General and Rental Ledgers (chiefly the former), at 
& commencing Salary of £80 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, present occu- 
Pation and enclosing testimonials (copies only), may be 
addressed to the Secretary, Gas Company, Scarborough, 
for delivery on or before the 30th of April, 1888. 

+* Applicants receiving no reply by the 15th of May 
Must consider their applications declined. 








Bilson, 








GALWAY GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
WANTED, a competent Manager for 


the Galway Gas-Works. He must thoroughly 
quierstand the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas, 
e Laying of Mains and Services, and all other matters 
connected with the concern. 
Listy £100 per annum, with Residence, Fuel, and 


Applications and testimonials to be forwarded to the 
cretary, up to Tuesday, the 24th of April, when the 


8ppointment will be made. 
J.B. Hupson, Secretary. 





IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best quality of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anp Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwai, Lonpon.” 


ALF<x. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MItLBank StReET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”) 

Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 

Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 

Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
last week’s issue, 


WwW C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 
e AnD 80, Cannon STREET, LONDON, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers. Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
*,.* See also Advertisement on p. 705 of this week’s 
issue of the JourNAL. 











THE “NUGENT” RECUPERATIVE FURNACE. 
ESSRS, J. & H. ROBUS, Contractors 


for Public Works, are the Sole Agents for the 
“NUGENT” RECUPERATIVE RETORT SET- 
TINGS AND FURNACES, full particulars of which 
are given on pp. 706-7 07 of to-day’s JourRNAL. 
Address: J. anp H, Rosvs, 87, WaLeroox, E.C. 


HAVING been in the employment of the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 
years—21 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), 
under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer and General 
Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show 
how it is made, or to send quantities already made. 
Terms, samples, and conditions of JosepH RippLe, 
Chemical Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. 





BOROUGH OF DUBLIN. 





ELECTION OF INSPECTOR AND TESTER OF 
GAS-METERS, INSPECTOR OF PUBLIC LIGHT- 
ING, AND GAS EXAMINER. 


THE Municipal Council of the Borough 

of Dublin will, at a Meeting to be held upon 
Monday, the 7th day of May, 1888, at the hour of One 
o’clock, proceed to elect a properly qualified Person to 
fill the office of Inspector and Tester of Meters, Inspector 
of Public Lighting, and Gas Examiner, for One year, at 
a salary of £400. 

The uppointment will be from year to year only ; but 
should the Person elected be continued in office, the 
salary may be increased to £600 per annum. 

Consideration will be given to candidates having a 
practical knowledge of Electric Lighting. 

Applications and copies of testimonials to be lodged 
in my Office, City Hall, Cork Hill, on or before Saturday, 
the 28th inst.,and Candidates to be in attendance on 
the Paving and Lighting Committee, at the City Hall, 
on Monday, the 30th inst., at One o’clock. 

By order, 
Joun BeverrpcGe, Town Clerk. 

City Hall, Cork Hill, Dublin, April 10, 1888. 


WANTED. by the Advertiser, aged 28, 
a Situation as GAS-FITTER, or in some other 
capacity in a Gas-Works. Good references. Abstainer. 
Address, H.W.L., 14,Grove Road, The Grove, Eatine, 








OR SALE—Gas Debenture Bonds of 


£100 each, 
For particulars address No. 1596, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Cvurt, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


(548 Plant For Sale cheap, comprising 
Mouthpi , Lids, A ion-Pipes, Hydraulic 
Main, Station Meter, Telescopic Gasholder (86,000 
cubic feet capacity), Station Governor, &c. 

Address Sxecretary, Gas-Works, Abingdon, BERK3. 





Fok SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet square, 
by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves» 
Connections and Lifting Gear complete. Can be seen 
at work at the Stourbridge Gas-Works. 
Also a double-action PUMP EXHAUSTER, for 10,000 
feet per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. 
Apply to W. Nortu, Gas-Works, StoursripGE. 


F OR SALE —One Livesey’s Patent 

WASHER, to pass two millions, and one ditto to 
pass one million cubic feet per 24 hours; removed 
owing to alterations. 

The internal fittings will be renewed making them equal 
to new ; and the Washers delivered and fixed for £150 
and £80 respectively, If required, the 18-inch Valves 
and Connections now attached will’be offered cheap to 
clear. 

For further particulars apply to R. & J. Dempster, 
Newton Heath, MANCHESTER. 


PURIFIERS, &c., for Sale (cheap), erected 


complete, in perfect working order, practically 
equal to new ; purchaser paying carriage. 

Four Purifiers (London), 14 ft. ors by 4 ft. deep, 
with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and 
Crab. Makers, C. and W. Walker. Price £395. 

Also Four Purifiers (near Leicester), 12 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 8 ft. 6 in. deep, with 10-inch Centre-Valve and 
Connections, and Lifting Gear. Price £255. 

Also Cast-Iron Tank and Gasholder, 40 ft. diameter 
by 12 ft. 6 in. deep, complete. 

Also smaller siz¢* in Purifiers, and various sizes in 
second-hand Gasholders, Scrubbers, Condensers, 
Station Governors, Exhausters, Station Meters, 
Gas-Valves, &c. Enquiries invited. 

Apply to Samu. WxHiLe (late Ashmore and While), 
60, Geeen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION, 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of A purchased 
120 and 121, Newoare Srreet, Lonpon, E.C, 


TUBES 
For Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 


White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coils. 
Joun Spencer, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY, 
and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 


Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 

Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
application. 


LPHERT’S Natural Oxide of Iron— 
SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from the 
finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 
and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification. 
The sole representative for selling this Oxide is A. C. 
Fraser (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Bridgewater 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 


SULPHURIC ACID. . 
UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 
Manufacturers (the old-established firm), su ply 


the above, which is specially adapted for making ite 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 











quantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 
the year. 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT IN GAS 
SHARES 





ARES. 

128 ORIGINAL or “ A” SHARES of £80 each, fully paid 
up, in that prosperous undertaking, the WALTHAM 
ABBEY AND CHESHUNT GAS AND COKE 
COMPANY; the last three Dividends paid thereon 
being after the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, which 
will be offered for sale by auction, in numerous lots, 


bs 
WR. S. CHETWOOD, at the Four 


Swans Hotel, Waltham Cross, on Wednesday’ 
April 25, 1888, at Five for Six o’clock in the evening pre- 
cisely, by order of Executors, 

Catalogues, with conditions of sale, may be obtained 
at any of the principal Inns in the neighbourhood; of 
Messrs. Jessop AND GouGn, Solicitors,and of Mr. 8. 
CueEetwoop, Auctioneer and Surveyor, all of Wattaam 
ABBEY. 





EXMOUTH, DEVON. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS, GAS-FITTERS, PLUMBERS, 
BUILDERS, METAL MERCHANTS, AND 
OTHERS. . ‘ 
HOMAS MARTIN is favoured with in- 


structions from J. P. Bryce, Esq., in consequence 
of the Mansion and Premises being now fitted and sup- 
plied with the Electric Light, to SELL by AUCTION, 
without reserve, at Bystock, on Monday, the 23rd day 
of April, 1888, commencing at Twelve o’clock at noon pre- 
cisely, the whole of the excellent PLANT of the GAS- 
WORKS, including two cast-iron retorts, 14 inches 
diameter, with mouthpieces and lids; all necessary 
ascension and arch pipes, with hydraulic main com- 
plete ; a 4 inch condenser, two purifiers, each 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 8 ft., and having three 4-inch valves ; gasholder, with 
cast-iron tank, balance weights, and chains; governor, 
2 feet diameter ; syphons, tar-pump, quantity of piping, 
and the whole of the connections, valves, accessories, 
utensils, &c. Also the whole of the elaborate and 
well-finished GASALIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, 
and LAMPS (by “ Messenger”) on the premises, com- 
prising nearly 150, many of which are massive and 
handsome, and include those of the ball-room, recep- 
tion-rooms, billiard-room, &c.; scroll bracket lamps, 
gas cooking and heating stoves, Winsborrow’s patent 
gas regulator No. 3; quantity of iron piping, and 
numerous items. 

The whole will be sold in lots as detailed in catalogues, 
which may be obtained a few days prior to the Sale at 
the Offices of the Auctioneer, or of E. H. Harbottle, Esq., 
Architect and Surveyor, the County Chambers, Queen 
Street, Exeter, from either of whom further informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

West of England Auction and Estate Offices, 16, 
Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


THE NEW RIVER. 

Unquestionably the choicest Home Investment of this 
or any other age. The attention of Government 
stockholders, whose dividend is about to be reduced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Conversion 
Scheme, is especially directed to the New River, as 
affording an investment infinitely superior to Consols, 
as not only is there no fear of reduction, but the 
prospect of an annually increasing income, and an 
enormously valuable reversion in 20 year: to the 
rack rents of the Company’s large London estates. 


WYfES825. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD 


will Sell, on Wednesday, the 2nd of May next, 
at Two, at the Mart, valuable and important FREE- 
HOLD ESTATES, comprising one-half of a King’s 
Share in the Estates and Interests of the New River in 
p ion and expectant. The Dividend on each Free- 
hold Share for the year ending Christmas last was over 
£2600 ; having risen from £1136 in a little over 20 years, 
together with the reversion to a large annually in- 
creasing income, and to the share of the landed and 
other properties, notably that in Clerkenwell, extend- 
ing over 50 acres covered with buildings, the leases of 
which expire in about 20 years, when the rack rentals 
come into possession. Also 20 £100 NEW SHARES 
(fully paid), the dividend on which last year was 124 per 
cent. 

The estates and shares will be offered in such lots as 
will enable small capitalists to acquire an interest in 
this grand historic Corporation, while larger capitalists 
can secure several lots without competition. 
Particulars at the Mart; of Messrs. Bocxett, Stunt, 
AND Nasu, Solicitors, 60, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 
of Messrs. Drwonp AnD Son, Solicitors, 95, Wimpole 








Street, W.; and of Messrs. Epwin Fox anp BovusFIELD 
99, Gresham Street, Bank, Lonpon, E.C. 
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-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
GAs WORKS fr 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
nr re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 

Address Grorcz WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CornwaLt. 


(THE Tamworth Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the surplus TAR and LIQUOR 
roduced at their Works, for Oneor Two years, as may 

Be agreed upon, from the 27th day of April next. 
Payment, net cash monthly. 

Further information may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom tenders must be lodged. 
By order, 
WittuaM ARNOLD, Secretary. 
23, George Street, Tamworth, April 9, 1888. 


SLIGO GAS COMPANY. 


(THE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
of 1500 tons of screened GAS COAL, free from dust, 
stones, : nd other impurities, to be delivered in Sligo.at 
such times and in such quantities as may be required. 
Tenders to include cost, freight, and insurance. 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed, to be sent not later 
than April 27, to 8. Cullen, Esq., J.P., Chairman. 
C. B. Tuy, Secretary and Manager. 
April 8, 1888. 


TENBURY GAS-WORKS. 
0 BE LET, by Tender, the above Gas- 


Works, for 15 years from the Ist of Ju'y next, 
determinable (at the option of either party) at the end 
of the first 5 or 10 years. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before Monday, the 7th of 
May next, to Mr. Wm. Norris, Solicitor, Tenbury, to 
whom application may be made to inspect draft lease, 
and for further particulars. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any other tender. 


EAST DEREHAM LOCAL BOARD. 
CONTRACT FOR GASHOLDER. 


THE above Board invite Tenders for the 
“érection of a new GASHOLDER, 60 feet in 
diameter. 

The plans and specifications can be seen at the 
office of the Foard. 

Tenders mus be sent in before 9 o'clock on the 2nd 


cf May next to the undersigned. 
B. H. Vores, Gas Manager. 














East Dereham. 





WATER: MAINS. 


HE Widnes Local Board are prepared 

to receive TENDERS, for the supply of about 70 
tons of 14-inch CAST-IRON PIPES. 

Specification and other particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. Carr, Gas-Works, Widnes. 

Tenders to be endorsed “‘ W.ater-Mains,”’ and delivered 
to the undersigned before noon of the 30th inst. 

The Board do not undertake to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 

By order, 
Jas. T. ALLEN, Clerk, 
Town Hall, Widnes, April 12, 1888. 


THE BELPER GAS AND COKE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


HE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive OFFERS for their 
LIQUOR and surplus TAR for One year, from the 8th 
of May, 1888. 
The Company possess their own Tar-Tank (eight tons}, 
and the usual charge will be made for use of the same. 
The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
Payments monthly. 
Tenders to be sent to me not later than the 7th of 


May. 
JoserH Pym, Managing Director. 
Pelper, April - 2, 1888, 








CORPORATION OF LONGTON. 


PURIFIERS, Erc., FOR SALE. 


THE Gas Committee have the following 
DISUSED PLANT FOR SALE (in good con- 
dition), and are prepared to receive Offers for the 
whole or any portion of it:— 
Five Purifiers, 12 feet square by 5 feet deep, with 
Wrought-Iron Covers and Lifting Gear. 
Gasholder, 60 feet diameter and 23 feet deep, and 
Framework. 
Cast-Iron Vertical Condenser suitable for a daily 
make of 250,000 to 800,000 cubic feet. 
For further particulars and to view, apply to the 
undersigned, 
W. W. Hvetse, 
Secretary and Manager. 


Gas-Works, Longton, Staffordshire. 
April 13, 1888. 








SULPHURIC ACID. 


THE Directors of the Gloucester Gas- 

light Company invite TENDERS for the supply of 
SULPHURIC ACID, for the manufacture of Sulphate 
of Ammonia for One, Two, or Three years from the 5th 
of June next. 

The probable quantity required will be about 150 tons 
per annum. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Company’s 
Engineer, Mr. R. Morland. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Acid,” stating 
specific gravity, and price per ton delivered at the Com- 
pany’s Wharf on the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal or 
at the Midland or Great Western Railway Stations, 
Gloucester, to be addressed to the Chairman, Gas 
Offices, Quay, Gloucester, not later than Tuesday the 
1st of May next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tenders, 

By order, 
Witu1am E, Vinson, 


Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Gloucester, April 15, 1888, 





NELSON LOCAL BOARD, 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 

the construction of a GASHOLD' R, also an 

INNER-LIFT GASHOLDER, CONDENSERS, HY- 
DRAULIC TUBES, FOUL MAINS, &c. 

Plans can be seen, and specification, conditions, and 
forms of tenders obtained on application to the Engiaeer, 
Mr. Wm. Foster, Gas Office, Nelson. 

Tenders must be sent in on or before the 23rd day of 
April, 1888, 

By order, 
W. H. Hartwey, Clerk to the Board. 

April 7, 1888. 





COAL AND CANNEL. 
HE Lymm Local Board are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the supply of COAL and 
CANNEL, to be delivered at their Gas- Works in Lymm, 
for a term of One year from the Ist day of July, 1888. 

The probable quantit es required are about 800 tons 
of Coal and 150 tons of Cannel; but the Board reserve 
the right of increasing or decreasing the quantities 
named. 

The person whose tender is accepted will be required 
to enter into a contract, form of which can be seen at 
the Board Office any Tuesday or Friday, between the 
hours of 10 and 12 a.m. and 2 and 5 p.m. 

The tenders, stating price per ton delivered alongside 
the Works, to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
the 3rd day of May next, and endorsed “Coal and 
Canne!.” 

Further particulars can be had of Mr. A. Graham, 
Gas Manager. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Wma. Mvtvarp, 
Clerk to the Local Board, Lymm, 
near Warrington. 
L mm, April 12, 1888. . 


GAS TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
THE Lymm Local Board are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus 
TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made at their Gas- 
Works, for a term of One ye r, from the Ist day of July, 
1888 (or for such longer time as may be contracted for 
with consent of the Board). Tar and Liquor will be 
delivered free in contractor’s boat on Bridgewater Canal. 

Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned on or before 
the 3rd day of May, 1888, endorsed “Tar.” 

The purchaser will have to enter into a cont: act, form 
of which can be seen at the Board Office any Tuesday 
or Friday, between the hours of 10 and 12 a.m. and 2 
and 5 p.m. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept th: 
highest or any tender. 

Further particulars to be had of Mr. A. Graham, Gas- 
Manager. 





Wa. Mvtxrarp, 
Clerk to the Local Board, Lymm, 
near Warrington. 
Lymm, April 12, 1888. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COALS. 


HE Directors of the Gloucester Gas- 

licht Company invite TENDERS for the supply 

of about 16,000 tons of GAS COALS per annum, for 

One, Two, or Three years, from the lst day of July next, 

in such monthly quantities as may be required by the 
Company. 

Tenders to state the price delivered at the Midland 
Railway Wharf, High Orchard, or the Great Western 
Railway Wharf, Llanthony, Gloucester; or if sent (as 
preferred) by water, the price delivered both into 
vessel and at the Gas Company’s Wharf, on the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal. 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Com- 
pany’s Engineer, Mr. R. Morland. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” 
specifying the description and quality of the Coals, to 
be addressed to the Chairman, Gas Offices, The Quay, 
Gloucester, and delivered not later than We-nesday, 
the 25th day of April inst. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
accept the whole or any portion of any quantity 
offered, and do not bind deemeeives to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
WituiM E. Vinson, Secretary. 

Gas Offices, Gloucester, April 7, 1888. 








IN THE MATTER OF the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 
1867, and in the Matter of The General Gas Heating 
and Lighting Apparatus Company, Limited, in volun- 
tary liquidation under supervision. 


ARTICULARS and Conditions of Sale 
of the Extensive Leasehold Manufactory, Ware- 
houses, Show-Rooms, Offices, and Premises known as 
Leoni’s Patent Adamas Works, Nos. 54 and 66, St. 
Pauls Street, New North Road, Hoxton, held on lease 
for an unexpired term of about 39 years from Lady-day 
last, at the annual rent of £325, payable quarterly. To 
be sold, with the Goodwill of the Business of Gas and 
Hot Water Engineers and Manufacturers of the Gas 
Stoves and Apparatus and of the Adamas Non-corrosive 
Beer and Wine Taps, for many years carried on by 
8. Leoni and Co., and subsequently by the above Com- 
pany, under the management of the said 8. Leoni, and 
the Plant, High-Class Stock-in-Trade, Patent Articles, 
Trade Fixtures, Fittings, and Effects on the said 
Premises, and used in connection with the said Busi- 
ness, including orders in hand and in course of execu- 
tion. The Plant, Stock-in-Trade, Patent Articles, 
Fixtures, Fittings, and Effects are estimated to be of 
the approximate value of £8000; but intending pur- 
chasers can inspect same and detailed lists thereof on 
any day previous to the day of Sale on the Premises, 
where any required information will be afforded. 
Tenders in writing may be sent to the Liquidator of 
the Company, W. B. Keen, Esq., 15, King Street, 
Cheapside, E.C., on or before the 4th day of May, 1888. 
Particulars and conditions of sale, forms of tender, 
and orders to view may be obtained gratis of the 
LiquipaTor ; Messrs. W1LD, Browne, AND WILD, Soli- 
citors to the Liquidator, 104, I ger Lane, E.C., 
and at the Premises, Nos, 54 and 66, St. Paul’s Street, 
aforesaid, 








YATTON GAS COMPANY, SOMERSETSHIRE 


(TENDERS are invited for the surplus 
PPE cog -” Gore Works. e 
t ’ i 
Png e@ Secretary, Gas-Works, Yatton, near 





CONTRACT FOR COAL AND LIME, 


(THE Inverness Gas Commissioners are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for 4500 tons of 

GAS COAL, to be delivered during the next twelve 
angen on Fa - — —— such quantities ag may 

e require ntending offerers to state thei i 
delivered free at Inverness Station. heit price 

The Commissioners will also receive OFFERS for 
160 tons of SHELL LIME delivered free at Inverness. 
Station, or Harbour, as may be required, during the next. 
twelve months. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Coal or Lime” 
and addressed to the Convener of Committee, will be 
received up to Monday, the 7th of May, 1888. 

Water and Gas Commissioners’ Offices, 

Inverness, April 10, 1888, 





TENDERS FOR COALS. 


SPECIFICATION. 
HE Derby Gaslight and Coke Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
of 36,000 tons of screened SOFT COALS and sorp 
COBBLES or NUTS, to be divided into Four Con- 
tracts. of 9000 tons each ; and to be delivered (guaran- 
teed weight 21 cwt. to the ton) in the following monthly 
quantities :— 


TONS, 

1606—-May .- «© © e «© se wo 
UMS ssc sc voenevves & 
aay wc dvd evoesesveevns @ 
August . 2 cseee se @& 
September . ..... » 100 
ectober . .»+ .« © « 1000 
November . o © © © © 31900 
December .... +. - 1200) 
1s89—January . ...... . 110 
February. . ..- +++. 170 
March ...-+ + «© «+ 600 
April . « © © © © © «© « & 
Total of each Contract . 9000 


The Company will undertake to receive from the 
party or parties contracting the total quantity of 36,00 
tons ia One, Two, Three, or Four Contracts, as the 
Board may decide; but they do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or other tender or tenders, until after 
a satisfactory trial of the Coals and Cobbles or Nuts, to 
which such tender or tenders may relate shall have 
been made. They are to be the best of their kind, and 
as free as possible from sulphur, bats, bind, refuse, dirt, 
and shall be weighed upon a correctly adjusted 
machine. 

Accounts to be rendered on or before the 15th of the 
month following delivery, and payment to the extent of 
nine-tenths of the amount of each account will be made 
on or before the 10th of the succeeding month, if and so 
long as the Contract shall be duly fulfilled, and the 
bal.nce will be discharged on the satisfactory comple- 
tion of the Contract. 

Sealed tenders (to be made on forms obtainable at 
the Company’s Office), specifying the description of 
Coals and the Pits at which they are to be raised, 
stating the quantities and prices delivered at the 
Midland or Great Northern Railway Stations, or at the 
Gas Company’s Siding, Midland Railway, London 
Road; if sent by Canal to be delivered at some Wharf 
in the Borough of Derby, or at the Gas Company's 
Wharf, London Road—in manner and subject to the 
conditions aforesaid, and must be delivered at the 
Offices of the Compny, Friar Gate, on or before Tues- 
day, the 24th day of April inst. ; 

The respective contracting parties will be required 
to execute an agreement to be prepared by, and to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Company. 

By order of the Directors, 
RicHarD FIsHER, Secretary. 

Derby Gas Office, April 4, 1888. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs tosay 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be 
secured for Twelve months ; or LETTERS PATENT, 
whicb are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Paterts pleted, or pr ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. — 

Information as tocost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER, 











ates 6d. 
THE USE OF COAL GAS. 


Being Three Lectures delivered at the Society of Arts 
London, on Dec. 1, 8, and 15, 1884, 
By HAROLD B. DIXON, M.A. 


Professor of Chemistry in the Victoria University, 
Manchester. 





London: WatTER KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET §r., B.C. 





Price 3s. 6d. per dozen, post free; Specimen 
Copies, 6d each. 


BLANK FORMS OF ACCOUNTS 
WATER COMPANIES. 


Prepared by an eminent Accountant. Will be found 
of great service in making out Annual Balance-Sheet- 





Lonpon : 
WALTER KING, ll, Bolt Court, Frezt STREET, EC 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


jn Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


pATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
WITH A 


‘ e Patents Acts of 1888, 1885, and 1886, and 
Ber ne haher a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies. 
James JOHNSON, Barrister-at-Law, and JoHN 
oe Jounson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and 
Patent Agent, Authors of “ The Patentee’s 
Manual.” 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





wrapper. Price 2s. 6d., 
free. 


Transport of Materials 
for Gas-Works. 


ted by the Plans of the York, Newcastle- 
_ A and Beckton Gas-Works. 
4 Series of Articles communicated to the JouRNAL, 
By V. WYATT. 
mpanied by three lithographed Plans of the 
Aerorks referred to, and the Board of Trade 
Specimen Plan of Gas-Works. 


SE. ~ 
Foolscap folio, a 


LonpDon : 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fuieet Street, E.C. 





Improved Edition, on Superior Paper, Prices— 
Half Bound, Cloth Sides, 2 quires, 36s. ; 3 quires, 
44s. ; 5 quires, 63s. Other Bindings to order. 


SINDELL’S GAS COMPANIES’ 
EXPENDITURE JOURNAL. 


Being a Ruled Account Book, with Printed Headings 

and Analyzing Guide for Keeping, upon the easiest and 

most correct method, the Expenditure of a Gas Com- 

pany, in accordance with the provisions of the Gas- 

Works Clauses Act of 1871, and suitable for all 
Companies. 


Projected and arranged by EDWARD SANDELL. 


{Specimen, with illustration and full particulars, 2s. 6d. ; 
returnable on the purchase of a “ Journal.”} 


Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 





Second Edition. Price 10s. 


Compound Division Ready Reckoner, 


WILLIAM WETHERED, of Bristol. 


Designed for quickly Calculating any Number 
of Articles in Pence, and Three Places of 
Decimals of a Penny. 
To po ix Minutes wHaTt BY Lo DIVISION REQUIRES 
Hours. 


For use in making out Cost Sheets of Collieries, 
Tronstone and other Mines, Iron, Gas, and Water 
Works, Quarries, and Manufactories generally. For 
Accountants, Merchants, Public and Private Offices, 
and wherever the cost of a gross Number is required 
to be reduced to one in 0°000d. 


Lonpon : 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fizet Street, E.C. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP" 


LIMITED. 
Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 
ONDS granted on behalf of Secretaries 
B er Te 


Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 


rr) 





Panies at lowest rates of Pr Large Red 
when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, dc., &c. 

Quotations invited, 
Apply to Ricuarp J. Pavutu, Secretary. 


Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C 


—— 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 
BRETTELLS’ ESTATH 

FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 


TILES, and every description of FIRH-BRICE, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE OLAYS. 


SuirMunts Prompriy AND CAREFULLY EXEcuTED. 











BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 


J e KELLER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
uties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
in comparison to their value. 

Communications addressed to J. Sue¢ & Co., GHENT, 
will receive immediate attention. 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving 
of time, labour, and ex- 
pe: 


nse. 

For particulars, price, 

&c., apply to Mr. E. 
Price, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 

t Hampton Wick, Mip- 
DLESEX. 


Prices are Reduced. 








gAmMeEs NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 


FIRE-BRIGK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 


Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 axp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARE, LONDON, 8.E. 

Deprét for STOURBRIDGE axnp NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


COKE BREAKERS, 


From £16 £Eacu. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT.) 





New Design, with two Cutting Rollers, making 
less Breeze than their old pattern. 


GEORGE WALLER & CoO., 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and Analysis of all the Seotch Cannels on 
application. 





IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 
RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 
Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 

Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 

Estimates on application. 


The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 





GAS COAL. 


POPE & PEARSON,L7p., 


have now the authority of several of the most 
eminent Gas Engineers of London in stating 
that their Coal yields in practical working 


over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illu- 
minating power of 16 candles; or by the 


standard burners now used by the London Gas 
Companies, an illuminating power equal to 174 
candles. 


One ton yields 12} cwt. of good coke. 














This Coal can be shipped from Hull, Goole, 
Liverpool, Morecambe, and Barrow. 

For further particulars apply to Porr anp 
Pearson, Lumirep, West Riding and Silkstone 
Collieries, near Lrrps. 





ror FIRE-BRICKS, #2»: 
durable for GAS-FURNAGES, 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 


JAMES OAKES &Co., 
ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Norz. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 








THE 


SILICA FIRE-BRICK Go, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, & CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
For GAS-FURNACES. 


Trape Mark: “SILICA,” 


THESE GOODS 
(Largely used in Gas, Glass, Iron, ana 
Steel Works) 

ARE, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
GREATER DURABILITY, 
Strongly recommended where EXCESSIVE 
HEATS have to be maintained. 





GAS AND WATER PIPES, 


4 to 12 1x. BORE. 











THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS, 
GLASGOW; 
Axnp BON LEA FOUNDRY, 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 
For Prices apply to GLASGOW. 


Makers of SANITARY & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 


A SPEEDY CURE FOR STOPPED 
ASCENSION-PIPES. 





A Specially Ground Oil- 
Coal Compound 


Has been discovered which effectually cures and 
prevents Stopped Pipes, while High Heats may at 
the same time be maintained without the use of 
any Apparatus or Water-Cooling Arrangements. 

A couple of charges will clear a Stopped Pipe ; 
and an occasional charge keeps them clean, and 
also increases the make per ton and the illumi- 
nating power. 

Price per ton delivered, with all particulars 
and instructions for use, on application to 


G. J. EVESON, 


CORPORATION STREET, 





BIRMINGHAM. 
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HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Produce ofGasperton. ..... 10,500 feet, 
ne ak bee ee 134 cwt. 
Illuminating Power ...... 16 candles. 


For Prices, f. 0. b. Ship or delivered, apply to 
W. RICHARDSON, 
Hebburn Colliery Offices, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
Prices and Analysis on application. 
MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY., 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works, 











For particulars, éc., apply to 
5 
JT. BARTLE & CO., 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 





SCOTCH CANNEL. 


GAVIN PAUL & SONS, 


Cannel Coalmasters, 


12, West Martitanp Street, Epinsurau. 


ROSEWELL BOGHEAD 


yields 13,215 Cubic Feet of 37°56 
Standard Candles. 





Analyses and Prices on Application. 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 





TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 





56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 


MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN’S 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 
MR. JOHN MORISON, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DAL FIZLEITH, N.B. 








THE ONLY RELIABLE 


DRY CENTRE - VALVE, 


Work1nG One, Two, THREE, on Four PURIFIERS ON 
AT THE TIME. 


ALso MADE FoR Two oR THREE PURIFIERS, 
No Springing. No Leakage. No Foul Gas passed in 
Changing. Special Facility for Blowing the Air out of 
the Fresh Box before putting in Action, without driving 
it forward into the Holders. 


Write for Prospectus. 
ALSO DOUBLE-ACTION DOUBLE-FACED GAS & WATER VALVES. 





F. WECK, 86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





PATENT 


ARTIFICIAL PEROXIDE OF IRON, 
LUX MASS, 


IN USE AT 


BERLIN, VIENNA, 
PARIS, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
BUCHAREST, &c., &c. 


FRIEDRICH LUX, 
142, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF AND SPRING WORKS 
SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNERS 
RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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D. HULETT & (0, 
55 & 56, High Holborn, London 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FITTINGS, 
CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS 


GAS GLOBES, ¢e.; 


STREET LAMPS & POSTS; 
IRON TUBES AND FITTING. 
GAS COOKING AND HEATING sToves, 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 





SILI CAs 
GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &. 


SUPPLIED FROM 


PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 


PEASE & PARTNERS, Limite 


DARLINGTON. 





Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 





r 





BOGHEAD =: 
CANNEL 


Yield of Gasperton. ..... 


Illuminating 


ower 


13,155 cub. ft 
38°22 candles, 


Coke perton. ..++.s-+--s 1,301'88 lbs, 


EAST PONTOP 


GAS 


Yield of Gas perton. ....-s 
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THE PAY AND POSITION OF THE GAS MANAGER. 

Tue settlement of the position and pay of gas managers is 
one of the most important of the matters of business that 
come within the province of directors of gas companies, gas 
shareholders, and members of corporations owning gas under- 
takings; and, as such, it is our present intention to address a 
few observations on the subject to all our readers who happen 
to be included in any of these classes. From time to time 
we have had occasion to protest against the degradation of the 
office of gas-works manager—chiefly, but not always, by gas 
committees of corporations—by the selection of cheap and 
incompetent men for such posts. We desire this week, 

owever, to discuss the general question at somewhat greater 























length, in view of one or two facts of contemporary history. 
Our motive, in undertaking this task, is simply a desire 
to do the public service, and a feeling of jealousy for 
the future of gas engineering. Gas lighting is a national 
interest for Englishmen. Gas is made better and sold 
cheaper in the United Kingdom than anywhere else in the 
world ; and the gas-works of this country are the training 
schools whence the gas managers for the colonies and for 
a great many towns of the civilized world in both hemispheres 
are habitually obtained. It is with no lack of respect 
for foreign schools of gas engineering, therefore, that 
we maintain the proposition that the future of gas supply as 
an industry, and of gas engineering as a profession, is very 
deeply involved in the contemporary condition of gas managers 
in the United Kingdom. If gas supply is to endure and pro- 
gress in the manner spoken of with such flourishes at the 
general meetings of Gas Companies, and occasionally in 
Town Councils, this result will only be secured by attracting 
to, and maintaining in connection with this industry an able, 
alert, and conscientious body of men in leading positions. 
If gas engineering is preserved as a career which clever men 
may look forward to as affording them adequate support for 
themselves and range for their powers, there will be no 
reason to fear that the capital sunk in gas supply will ever 
be lost. If, on the other hand, all the clever men are driven 
away from gas-works, and enlisted in the ranks of manu- 
facturing chemists, electricians, and other branches of the 
great engineering profession, we would not give much for the 
prospects of the industry. It required clever men to make 
gas what it is, whether it is regarded technically or com- 
mercially ; and it will need men of the same character to 
preserve it, by keeping its developments abreast of the needs 
of future times. 

The encouragement of these necessary men is the duty of 
directors and members of gas committees, and behind them 
of gas proprietors and town councillors. Gas undertakings 
were never more prosperous than now. High dividends are 
the rule all over the country ; and in many places handsome 
boulevards have been made through reeking slums, and all 
out of the profits of gas supply. Yet, with all this, how 
are the gas directors and committeemen dealing with the 
men by whose skill and devotion they are able to obtain these 
benefits? Is the gas manager treated and paid as he ought 
to be ? and are men encouraged to train up their clever 
sons for the profession of gas engineering with the belief 
that if these are worthy of the career, the career will be 
worthy of them? In some few cases it is fortunately possible 
to answer the first of these questions in a satisfactory 
sense ; but how can the latter be met, in view of what 
we see and hear almost every week that passes? This is a 
subject that must not be shirked by those who are respon- 
sible for the existing state of things. We declare un- 
hesitatingly that the profession of gas engineering is 
being degraded in a perilous fashion by those men, whether 
connected with public or private gas undertakings, who, in 
ignorance, miserliness, narrowness of mind, or simple 
idiotey, try to work this class of business property ‘‘on the 
“cheap.” There is, unfortunately, no need to go far for an 
example of what we mean. It is notorious that the manager- 
ship of the Rotherham undertaking is going begging, because 
it is not worth while for anybody to take it at the figure. 
The last we hear about it from the local papers is that Mr. 
J. Parkinson does not find it to his advantage to leave Brig- 
house, which is only half the size, to take up this appoint- 
ment, which is known to have been at his disposal upon 
certain terms. If we were to keep a special record of these 
matters, we could compile every year a disheartening list of 
appointments given to unqualified ‘“‘cheap’’ men, to the 
detriment of men who, having been specially trained for the 
work, expect reasonably adequate pay. And if, in addition 
to these instances, we were to mention the case of the number 
of skilled assistants who are compelled by adverse Fate to 
linger on in subordinate positions for want of any indepen- 
dent opening which they could take with self-respect, the 
picture would be greatly darkened, and the most careless 
spectator of such a state of things would be driven to confess 
that gas engineering does not offer the promising career to a 
clever and energetic young man which it ought to do. 

We may be told that there is no cure for this state of things, 
and that it is the result of the working of the great law of 
supply and demand. It may be urged that parsimonious and 
narrow-minded directors and committeemen manage to get 
somebody to do their work somehow, or they would be com- 
pelled to change their policy. Doubtless this is so. Also 
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we do not deny that if many positions of trust were put up to 
be sold to the highest bidder, men would be forthcoming to 
purchase them, and would make it worth their while. We 
have no hesitation in saying that when responsible positions, 
like that of a gas manager, are given to underpaid men, the 
concern suffers for it in ways that the short-sighted 
economists of the corporation or the board of directors con- 
cerned do not realize. Not only is niggardly pay the most 
direct incentive to, and excuse for corruption, with all its 
attendant evils of inefficiency and waste, but it has also to be 
made good tenfold in the long run. Yet what cares a retired 
old clothesman on a local board for considerations of this 
kind? The stupendous fact of a man getting £3 a week is as 
much as he can grasp ; and if he could have his way he would 
prevent by Act of Parliament anybody obtaining more. 

As we desire of all things to make this article practical in 
the clearest sense, we will name another of the evils of the 
present day in connection with appointments to manager- 
ships. This is the practice that has become so general for 
applicants for leading positions to be required to put a price 
upon their own services. We were sorry to see the Sheffield 
United Gas Company repeating this unfairness in their 
recent advertisement for an Engineer. Surely, a company 
or a corporation are the best judges of what they want 
in an officer, and how much they can afford to pay for 
him. It strikes one as the essence of unfairness to a man 
to say: ‘“‘ We want a manager for our works; what will you 
‘do it for?” It is preferable in every way that the salary 
attached to the proffered post should be made known, in 
order that men otherwise engaged may judge whether it is 
worth their while to become candidates. There is always a 
hidden standard fixed in the minds of the ultimate authori- 
ties in such cases; and it is more dignified for them to 
declare it, and escape the reproach of haggling over a salary. 
The only argument that we can perceive in favour of the 
prevailing fashion is that it leaves the parties free to bargain 
upon the basis of a candidate’s eminence. It may be urged, 
with a certain amount of plausibility, that employers would 
give a hundred or two a year more for a well-known man 
than for the best recommended assistant who had previously 
been in the background; but the plea is worth very little 
after all. The right way to look at the case is to declare 
that any man qualified for a certain position must be worth 
so much to his employers; and, having made the announce- 
ment of the remuneration attached to the appointment, to 
diligently seek out the most suitable man for the post. 

Some time ago there was much talk of paying gas managers 
by results ; and there can be no doubt that, when reasonably 
applied, the principle is the right one. Indeed, properly 
speaking, all payment for services rendered is payment by 
results; for it is to be understood that the payment would 
not be continued if the results were not satisfactory. It is 
easy to strain the principle, however, for it is manifestly 
unfair to make one man, in a great and highly organized 
industrial undertaking, dependent upon the fluctuations of 
a business in which his interest is, after all, strictly limited. 
The promptings of self-interest, in short, are very stimulating 
in their way ; but they are not the only motives that should 
impel a man to do his duty. It is, of course, hopeless to 
preach liberality to misers, and generosity to churls; but we 
would fain hope that gas directors and corporation committee- 
men generally are not beyond the reach of a temperate appeal, 
such as that which we now address to them collectively and 
individually to consider the case of holders of, or candidates 
for the leading appointments at their disposal. A principal 
official is not like a workman, able to sell his labour in the best 
market, and to enforce consideration by means of trade societies 
and through the representations of ward politicians. Ifthe gas 
industry is to prosper, its leaders must be men of character and 
breeding ; and to say this is to say that they must be men in 
whom self-interest is not so strong a ruling motive as self- 
respect. Wherefore, not only in respect of a candidate for an 
appointment, but also of an actual holder, those to whom 
he naturally looks for recognition and support should treat 
the gas manager as an honourable man, and enable him to 
thoroughly maintain his self-respect; thus honouring them- 
selves through him. 

A good deal has been published of late concerning the 
corruption of men in leading positions in the gas industry ; 
but the greater part of the benefit of that discussion will be 
lost if the opportunity is not seized for putting in a safe 
position men who are exposed to the temptation of the “‘ com- 
‘* mission system.’’ We are assured that the fact of some men 
being enabled to receive commissions from traders has been 





taken into account in fixing their salaries; and that ever 
where this has not been quite so well recognized, the fagt of 
the payment of commissions to salaried officers has been 
understood and winked at. We call upon all right-minded 
directors and committeemen to take this message to them. 
selves, and to ask themselves whether, in this and othey 
respects, their own treatment of the officials who are ing 
sense dependent upon them is all that can be reasonably 
desired. They should remember that a gas manager jg 
peculiarly situated. He can never hope to make a fortune 
by fair means, and can hardly look forward with anything 
like confidence to being pensioned off when past work. 
He can never become a partner in the concern to which 
the best of his life’s energies are devoted, like an able man of 
business in the commercial world. His work and his respon- 
sibilities are prone to increase faster than his pay is raised; 
and even when discontented, he may be loath, for many 
reasons, to take the extreme course of throwing up his ap- 
pointment. It is to such a man that his directors or his 
committee really occupy the position of an earthly Providence, 
Their consideration, their support, their appreciation are all 
he has to look to; and shall these fail him who does his work 
faithfully, diligently, and with devotion? If so, and com. 
petent men are crushed out of the gas industry, then good-bye 
to its prosperity. If gas supply should ever in sober truth 
fall into the sere and trembling decrepitude prophesied by 
its present enemies, it will be told, by those who know the 
facts, that not chemistry or electricity killed the industry, 
but the niggardliness and folly of men in “ brief authority,” 
who drove out of it, during a period of prosperity, the men of 
brain and character for whom they sought in vain when the 
later time of trouble came. 
THE PUBLIC GAS LIGHTING OF DUBLIN. 

TuereE is another bitter squabble between the Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company and the Corporation ; the 
casus belli being again the public lighting arrangements. It 
is very significant of the quality of the men who now govern 
the capital city of Ireland that a letter from an individual 
who had been discharged from the Company’s service was 
accepted without question by Alderman Dillon, with the con- 
currence of the Lord Mayor, as sufficient ground for publicly 
preferring a grave charge of fraud against the Gas Company. 
It is commonly said that Englishmen can never understand 
Irishmen ; and therefore we will refrain from characterizing 
this conduct in the terms which we should certainly use if an 
English Mayor and Alderman had been guilty of anything 
like it. The facts of the case are few and simple. The 
public street lamps of Dublin are served on the average meter 
system ; every lamp being governed, and a meter being fixed 
to every tenth. The lamps are regulated to burn 4 cubic 
feet of gas per hour; and last year the average consumption 
per lamp was 13,783 cubic feet—being an advance of 436 
cubic feet upon the average for 1886. The number of lamps 
was also augmented by 89 during the year; and thus there 
was altogether an increase of £389 in the total bill for public 
lighting. Seeing that the bill amounted to £9449, it would 
not appear to the coarsely matter-of-fact Saxon mind that a 
variation upwards or downwards of about 4 per cent. of the 
amount affords much room for suspicion of deliberate fraud 
on the part of the Directors of the Gas Company. They look 
at these things differently in Dublin, however ; and therefore 
when a discharged servant of the Company wrote to Alderman 
Dillon, alleging that the metered lamps were arranged to pass 
5 cubic feet of gas per hour, while the others only burnt 4 cubic 
feet, both Alderman and Lord Mayor thought the assertion 
quite good enough to bring before the Town Council without 
notice or inquiry. Naturally enough, when this imputation 
was thus sprung upon the public mind, the friends of the Gas 
Company upon the Council demanded to be informed upon 
what authority it was made; and then Alderman Dillon com- 
menced to shuffle. He did not wish to be regarded as 
personally responsible for the statement, although he adopted 
it, and sought to keep his informant veiled in anonymity. 
Ultimately, however, he was shamed into naming his 
authority, such as it was; and then the origin of the 
miserable plot was exposed. But so peculiar are the views 
of some members of the Town Council regarding the actions 
of the Gas Company, that even this petty accusation was 
taken as sufficient warrant for a wholly illegal official 
raid upon the lamp governors in one or two streets; which 
was very speedily checked by a message from the Secretary of 
the Company (Mr. W. F. Cotton, J.P.). The Directors had 
previously communicated to the Corporation their desire for 
an immediate investigation into the state of every public 
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lamp governor in the City; but this offer, of course, failed 
to meet the views of their enemies, who only wanted a few 
scraps of evidence that could be used against them. If one 
or two of the metered lamp governors in any part of the city 
could have been found to pass gas a little more freely than 
their stated rate, it would have been all they required. As 
it happened, however, the governors actually taken off the 
lamps in the unauthorized and partial inspection already 
mentioned (and which had to be replaced before night, at the 
Company’s request) did not support the allegation so eagerly 
taken up by Alderman Dillon and the Lord Mayor. What a 
miserable state of affairs is here shown to be existing in 
yegard to the relations of the Dublin Corporation with the 
Gas Company, in which the High Sheriff and several Alder- 
men and members of the Corporation are Jargely interested, 
and which is in every sense a Consumers’ Company, cir- 
culating its dividends among the people who support it. 
There is no charge that can be brought against the Com- 
pany’s principles and methods of doing business too trivial, 
contemptible, or vile to be greedily adopted by a conspicuous 
party in the Town Council, and promulgated as though 
proved by the mere publication. The Company’s officials 
have to be constantly on the alert for attacks from every 
quarter. Mr. Cotton knows the men with whom he has to 
deal ; and perceiving that no fabled fraud is too transparent, 
no accusation too petty, no slander too malicious to be acted 
upon by the enemies of the Company, he is always ready to 
challenge investigation, and to nail every lie to the counter 
as fast as he can get hold of it. Imputations which we 
should think beneath notice, he is thus obliged to treat 
seriously ; for he sees how the merest trifles are quickly blown 
up into portentous masses that look like mountains, but 
instantly sink into nothingness when once firmly confronted. 
Mr. Cotton has always hitherto been too quick and strong 
for his assailants ; but it is a pitiable thing that the Dublin 
people cannot find something better to do than quarrel so 
perpetually over their gas supply. 


ARCHITECTS ON VENTILATION. 


Tue discussion upon Mr. Vivian B. Lewes’s lecture on gas 
illumination and ventilation, which will be found in another 
column, was scarcely worthy of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. A good deal was said round and about the 
central question ; but only one or two really important prac- 
tical points came out in the conversation—for it was more 
like desultory talk than anything else. In connection with 


the use of ventilating recuperative lamps, so warmly recom- | 


mended by the lecturer, it was shrewdly pointed out that 
in ordinary houses the position of the joists in many cases 
interferes very materially with any satisfactory treatment of 
the exit-flue from a central gas-burner. If the joists run 
from front to back, it is comparatively easy to bring a flue 
out through the front or back wall; but its course after- 
wards is by no means so easy to arrange without offend- 
ing the eye or interfering in some way with the elevation 
of the house. If the joists run the other way, the flue 
which starts from the centre (say) of a ground-floor dining- 
room generally runs foul of the trimmer of the first-floor 
hearth. Mr. Lewis is hardly correct in implying that non- 
ventilating recuperative burners must be hung so low in living- 
rooms that their radiant heat is objectionable. If a room is 
of reasonable height—say, 11 feet or more—no difficulty need 
be apprehended on this score. Of course, for rooms such as 
those described by Mr. R. Nevill as old-fashioned country 
rooms, 6ft. Gin. high, recuperative lamps are not to be 
thought of ; but apartments in this fashion are exceptional. 
There is a good deal to be said for Mr. Nevill’s view, that 
automatic ventilation is hardly to be expected; but he him- 
self admits that ventilation which requires constant super- 
vision is not likely to become popular. We can only repeat 
upon this point our recorded opinion, that satisfactory venti- 
lation is not by any means easy of attainment. Such lectures 
as this of Mr. Lewes are most admirably calculated to draw 
attention to the importance of the subject; and it is to be 
hoped that he and some of the most rational of his friends in 
in the R.I.B.A. will continue to investigate the problem. He 
has not said half enough about it yet; and the associated 
architects have not risen to the occasion. We are glad to see 
that some architects are not afraid to admit that Tobin tubes 
are not such universal favourites as the text-books generally 
assume them to be. There is evidently a feeling in the Insti- 
tute that architects do not yet know everything about house 
Ventilation ; and it is to be hoped that this sentiment will 
prevail until its foundation is removed. Gas engineers have a 








right to complain that architects have neglected this practical 
question ; and if the architects themselves awake to the same 
conviction, something useful may be done. The matter will 
require to be thoroughly investigated by able men who will 
not overlook such details as the usual directions of joists, and 
the indications afforded by the presence of a big book on the 
open top of a Tobin tube. There is no attraction in the sub- 
ject for the ‘‘ blue china” school of architectural artists, or it 
would have been taken up with enthusiasm years ago. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS ACT UPON 
PRINCIPLE. 


One or two personal matters relating to gas were discussed 
at last Friday’s meeting of the Metropolitan*Board of Works 
in a spirit that calls for a little comment. The first of these 
was an application from the Town Council of Hastings, 
asking the Board's sanction for the appointment of Mr. W. 
J. Dibdin as Gas Examiner for the borough. It was explained 
that the duty expected of Mr. Dibdin under the proposed 
appointment would probably require his attendance at 
Hastings only twice a year, which would not materially 
interfere with his work under the Board. In a remarkable 
access of virtue, or selfishness (we are not concerned to 
decide which), the Board refused to allow Mr. Dibdin to take 
the appointment ; a member, in moving the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Works Committee to this effect, 
declaring that, ‘‘as a matter of principle, he thought it was 
‘not right to allow the Board's officer to go down in the 
‘* Board’s time to earn money, when there were outsiders 
‘* who would be glad to do the work, and were quite capable.” 
Did Sir Joseph Bazalgette hear this statement of principle ? 
How much outside work has the Board’s Engineer done, not- 
withstanding the existence of capable “‘ outsiders” ? Perhaps 
there is one law for the great Engineer and another for the 


Chemist and Gas Examiner. As a matter of principle,” ase 


the Board put it, the objection isa reasonable one. There 
are plenty of capable gas examiners besides Mr. Dibdin ; but, 
on the other hand, nobody would have objected to his having 
this harmless little appointment, if it had pleased him to take 
it. Another matter that exercised the minds of members of 
the Board was the legal position of gas-meter inspectors. It 
has already been stated that the Board feel driven, by the 
ruling in the Wandsworth meter case, to seek an amendment 
of the law. In the meanwhile, they must conform to the 
latest interpretation of the statute, and keep their gas-meter 
inspectors to their stations. A practice has sprung up of 
utilizing the time of the meter inspectors for looking after the 
gas-fittings of the Fire Brigade stations, and inspecting the 
gas-fitting arrangements of theatres and music halls. Now 
this is to be altered, and special officers are to be employed 
for the latter purposes. From all this it would appear that 
the Board have suddenly awakened to the sanctity of 
principles, and the iniquity of makeshift arrangements, in a 
way that can only be explained by the necessity that lies upon 
them for putting their house in order, under the pressure of 
popular disfavour, and pending inquiry and reconstruction or 
extinction. 








RESIGNATION OF Mr. James Paterson, F.C.S.—The Warrington 
Guardian understands that Mr. James Paterson, Engineer and 
Manager of the Corporation Gas- Works, is about to resign the post 
which he has filled so admirably and honourably since 1862. At 
the request of the Gas Committee of the Town Council, Mr. Pater- 
son has consented to act as their Consulting Engineer at a nominal 
salary. Mr. Paterson has served the old Company and the Cor- 
poration with zealous care; and he will retire into comparatively 
private life with the esteem of all with whom he came officially in 
contact. Mr. Paterson, we need hardly say, has been conspicuous 
for his zeal in the interests of literature and science; and on 
several occasions has given public proof of great stores of informa- 
tion, and considerable capacity for clear exposition and illustration 
of some favourite subject of study. 

Tue SaLrorp ScanpDAL.—It has been stated in the Manchester 
papers during the past week that the proceedings against Mr. 
Samuel Hunter, the former Manager of the Salford Gas-Works, 
were likely to be immediately closed. The Corporation were said 
to have accepted £22,000 in settlement of their restitution suit ; 
and it was anticipated that sentence in the criminal case would be 

assed early this week. It has since been rumoured that there is 
fikely to be some further postponement. The suit in the Chancery 
Division has not made the progress expected ; and certain of the 
members of the Corporation are indisposed to accept the sum 
named. It is reported, indeed, that as much as £50,000 is de- 
manded ; and, pending further negotiations, Mr. Hunter’s sentence 
will probably be deferred for some weeks. A suggestion is made by 
a correspondent of one of the Manchester papers that, in addition 
to any other money he may pay, Mr. Hunter should be compelled 
to hand over to Mr. Lever the £2000 he lost through the original 
trial, which resulted in bringing the whole matter to light. 
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Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


We publish elsewhere to-day another letter from the advocate 
of the supply of water by measure. In this communication 
he criticizes the long contribution from the pen of ‘‘ Meter,” 
which was inserted in our last issue ; and one thing is tolerably 
clear—neither party has converted the other. Their relative 
positions are just what they were before the controversy 
commenced. Both combatants, however, show themselves 
rather weary of the fray; and, indeed, the correspondence 
has now reached a point at which we may reasonably give 
the word to “ cease firing.” Not that it is to be supposed 
that the last has been heard of the matter. Sooner or later, 
the question of introducing a universal meter system will 
doubtless be pressed again upon public notice ; and it is con- 
ceivable that, in the meantime, attempts will be made to 
arouse popular interest in the direction of the proposed 
change. We greatly doubt whether any such agitation would 
have more than a transient effect. The truth is that there is 
no real ground for general dissatisfaction. Allowing that the 
system of payment of rates is theoretically objectionable, the 
fact remains that it has worked well; and prudent persons 
are always disposed, on second thoughts, to let well alone. 
Here and there possibly there may be a large house with few 
occupants, the tenant of which pays, relatively speaking, 
more for the water used than is paid by the landlord of a 
crowded tenement. This is some evidence of hardship; but 
it does not amount to much. If injustice is inflicted at all, it 
is upon the classes and not the masses; and the voice of 
th® people will not soon be raised in the interests of those 
fortunate persons who occupy palatial residences. No system 
that human ingenuity can devise will work to the complete 
satisfaction of every individual ina community. There will 
always be malcontents and experimentalists, eager to disre- 
gard practical experience if only full rein can be given to their 
own pet theories. We agree with our ‘‘ Occasional Corres- 
‘* pondent ” that the number of disputes which may be bronght 
into the Law Courts is not to be regarded as a conclusive test 
of public feeling on this subject. It does not go for every- 
thing; but it undoubtedly goes for something. There are, 
however, plenty of other ways in which the spirit of discon- 
tent is apt to make itself felt; and proof is entirely wanting 
of any feeling of dissatisfaction with the existing system, 
except on the part of a small but captious minority. If in the 
matter of regulating the charges for water supply, the Legis- 
lature has prescribed a method which fairly meets the 
requirements of the greatest number, we hold that there can 
be no sufficient ground for interfering with the present state 
of things. From the point of view of the public, there is no 
general demand for a change; nor is there any evidence of 
injustice upon which the Legislature could be expected to 
alter the law. So far as the Water Companies are concerned, 
assuredly they are content with things as they are. There is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that they despair of main- 
taining an adequate check on waste, even though they must 
dispense with ‘self-interested co-operation on the part of 
** the consumers.” , 

The extensive development of lead poisoning at Sheffield 
during the past few months must have caused the Directors 
of the quondam Sheffield Water-Works Company to con- 
gratulate themselves that it did not manifest itself to such a 
degree before the recent sale of the water-works was com- 
pleted. Had such been the case, there would have been an 
additional complication of a matter which was already suffi- 
ciently complex. One thing is tolerably clear, that the 
trouble will not be overcome without a substantial outlay. 
That must be faced; and the only source of consolation for 
the Corporation will be that those who suffer in health from 
the use of the water will not have any legal ground of action 
by reason of the injurious contamination of the supply. 
Were it otherwise, the financial aspect of the matter would 
be exceedingly serious. Section 85 of the Water-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847, requires the undertakers to ‘‘ provide and 
‘‘ keep in the pipes to be laid down by them a supply of pure 
**and wholesome water, sufficient for the domestic use of all 
** the inhabitants of the town or district within the limits of 
** the Special Act, who shall be entitled to demand a supply, 
‘and shall be willing to pay water-rate for the same.” This 
requirement is, in terms, formidable; but, fortunately for 
the undertakers, the effect of the section has been modified, 
or, perhaps, it should be said, explained, by the decision in 
Milnes v. The Mayor of Huddersjield. It will be remembered 
that in this case the plaintiff sued the Huddersfield Corpo- 











ration for injuries sustained from the supply of impure 
and unwholesome water. As regards Huddersfield, the 
Special Act of the defendants allowed the service-pipes to 
be made either of lead or of cast-iron. Leaden pipes were 
upon the application of the plaintiff's landlord, laid down by 
the defendants from their mains to the house in question, 
The leaden pipes contaminated the water, which, when it 
came from the mains, was perfectly pure and wholesome ; ang 
under these circumstances, Mr. Milnes, a solicitor at Hudders. 
field, who had suffered in health sued the Corporation for g 
breach of their alleged statutory duty to supply him with pure 
and wholesome water. An immense array of legal knowledge, 
forensic and judicial, was brought to bear on the question; 
and in the ultimate result, the House of Lords affirmed the 
decision of the Court of Appeal, holding that the statutory 
obligation imposed by section 35 of the Water-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847, was simply to supply water which was pure and 
wholesome while in the mains. That condition having been 
duly complied with, Lords Blackburn, Bramwell, Fitzgerald, 
Halsbury, and Ashbourne (the Earl of Selborne and Lord 
Watson dissenting) ruled that the Corporation were not liable, 
Thus a most important point, and one of special interest at 
the present moment to the Sheffield Corporation, was autho. 
ritatively settled. 

The heavy rainfall during the past week came as a welcome 
relief to the anxiety which has for some time been experienced 
by those who are responsible for the maintenance of the 
water supply in several of the most important provincial 
manufacturing towns, where the effects of the long-continued 
dry weather through which we have lately passed have been 
very keenly felt. In Manchester, where the condition of the 
supply was becoming alarming, the reservoirs have been 
replenished to a surprising extent. Early in the week, the 
available stock of water in the Woodhead reservoirs was 
4110 million gallons; on Friday it had risen to 4275 million 
gallons, or about 178 days’ full supply. This is an increase 
of something like 160 million gallons on the quantity in 
store at the corresponding period of last year. In view of 
this gratifying state of things, it has been determined to 
resume at once the full supply to consumers. It is satisfac. 
tory to learn that, whereas in 1887 there was a gradual 
decrease in the stock from the 1st of April onwards through 
the summer, there has been from about the same date this 
year a daily increase, which is likely to be maintained. 
With regard to the future, therefore, little apprehension 
is now felt. At Bradford, too, the amount of water stored 
in the reservoirs has been substantially increased. The 
returns for last Friday showed that there were then 
upwards of 174 million gallons more than at the corres- 
ponding date last year; while on the 10th inst. the 
quantity in store was 147 millions less—showing an increase 
of something like 1644 million gallons in the ten days. 
Although this is very satisfactory to the Water Committee 
and to the inhabitants, the reservoirs are far from being full; 
those on the high level requiring 35 million, and those on 
the low and intermediate levels 223 million gallons of water 
to bring them up to their proper condition. At Cardifi— 
another town where the scarcity of water gave some cause 
for uneasiness—the reservoirs are now assuming their usual 
appearance. The only matter that is troubling the Water- 
Works Committee and their Engineer (Mr. J. A. B. Williams, 
M. Inst., C.E.) is the slow progress of the new reservoir at 
Taff Fawr, which, as stated elsewhere, was officially inspected 
on Monday last week. It seems that the contractor for the 
work did not avail himself of many valuable opportunities 
presented last summer for pushing on with it; and as he 
now appears to be manifesting an inclination to pursue 4 
similar course, the Committee will seriously consider the 
advisability of determining the contract if this indifference to 
the interests of the town continues to be displayed. The 
lessons of the recent drought should not be lost on any 
Water Company or Committee who have been forced to curtail 
their supply; and any extension of storeage which recent 
events have shown to be necessary should be at once under- 
taken with no niggardly hand. Fortunately for the inhabi- 
tants of the Metropolis, the usual abundant supply of water 
was kept up by the Companies throughout the period which 
proved so trying to many provincial undertakings. 








THE death was announced last week of Dr. De Chaumont, who 
succeeded the late Dr. Parkes as Professor of Military Hygiene at 
Netley Hospital, and whose name is familiar to many of our 
readers. Dr. De Chaumont presided at the congress of the Sant- 
tary Institute at Leicester, in 1885. 
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&ssays, Commentaries, and Hebietos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 
(For Stock anp SHarE Lust, see p. 746.) 
Tag prevailing tone of the Stock Exchange markets during the 
+ week (with the exception of those, such as American, obey- 
ing special influences) has been unfavourable. Not that. there 
has been any great fall in prices. The cautious and limited 
amount of dealing would effectually prevent this; but general 
apprehension keeps things dull. There is a widespread feeling 
that mischief is brewing; though in what quarter and in what 
shape it may show itself is scarcely defined. All the ingredients 
for a ‘witches’ cauldron” are simmering on the Continent. 
Boulangism in France; disease and dissension in Berlin; huge 
armaments in Russia; rebellion in the Balkans; and unreadiness 
in Austria—given these factors, and who can say what the result 
may not be? Consequently, caution is the rule in all but special 
markets. In the Gas department, however, there has been more 
activity than in the previous week. The demand for preference 
and debenture stocks has been well kept up; there being plenty 
of money still waiting for high-class investments. But the quo- 
tations of the secured issues remain unchanged. In the open 
stocks there has been considerable business. Gaslight “A ’’ has 
been moderately dealt in. The price is weaker; and it showed 
no disposition to recover at the close. South Metropolitans have 
been quiet, and exhibit no feature to notice. Commercial has 
been in some demand, and has risen. After our remarks last 
week concerning the new stock of this Company, we note with 
satisfaction that the quotation has been raised 5. This is something ; 
but it still leaves Commercial new the cheapest Metropolitan stock 
inthe market. Brentfords are up, after standing almost stagnant 
for six months. Continental Unions have been freely offered, and 
have gone back in the market. Imperial Continental is also a 
little weaker. Monte Video has again been in brisk action; but 
the old quotation stands good. There is hardly anything to note in 
Water, except unusual transactions in New River debentures—a 
very choice stock. Nothing has moved but Southwark ordinary, 
which fell 2, though no business has been marked in it. The daily 
operations were : Quiet business on Monday in both Gas and Water, 
at about middling figures. Nothing moved either way. On Tues- 
day, Water was unnoticed; but there was much more activity in 
Gas, Prices were only moderate; and Continental Unions fell 1. 
Wednesday was about the same for Gas. There was a fall of 14 in 
Gaslight ‘‘ A,” and 1 in Imperial Continental. Business in Water 
was much greater, though quotations remain unchanged. Thurs- 
day's transactions in Gas were largely in Gaslight secured issues ; 
the ordinary being hardly noticed. Monte Video also was repeatedly 
dealt in. Brentford old rose 8; and the new, 2. All the Water 
business was in New River debentures. On Friday, Gaslight “A” 
got weaker, and was marked as low as 245. Very little business 
was done in anything else. Commercial old rose 2; and the new, 5. 
In Water, Southwark ordinary fell 2. Saturday’s business in Gas 
was much above the average; but all quotations, both in it and in 
Water, were unchanged. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE EARL OF CRAWFORD’S BILL READ A SECOND TIME—A STRANGE COMBI- 
NATION—MEETING OF THE ELECTRICAL POWER STOREAGE COMPANY. 
Tue Earl of Crawford and Balcarres brought forward his Bill for 
the amendment of the Electric Lighting Act on Tuesday last, and 
it was accorded the compliment of a second reading by the House 
of Lords, upon the understanding that it would be referred to a 
Committee. Nobody except the noble promoter himself seems to 
like this Bill. It is professedly based upon the existing law of gas 
and water supply ; but the draftsman has not improved this law 
in the places where he was obliged to depart from it out of regard 
for the special nature of his task. It has been proposed to pay the 
local authorities a sum of money computed upon the mileage of 
streets, as consideration for the way-leave to be enjoyed by electric 
lighting undertakers. But there is nothing very attractive to elec- 
tricians in this suggestion; and accordingly they have declared 
their preference for the simpler Bill of Lord Thurlow, which is 
merely to prolong the period of Provisional Orders under the Act, 
and says nothing of payment for the right of way. There was a 
short debate upon the second reading of the Bill; but nothing 
worthy of comment arose in the course of it. The Earl of Onslow 
took the opportunity for declaring once more that in respect of any 
possible amendment of the Electric Lighting Act it must be 
clearly understood that the Government would not countenance 
anything tending to create a “monopoly” in electric lighting. 
This statement has been repeated so very many times that it sounds 
somewhat parrot-like. It is a fashionable and telling thing to cry 
out against ‘ monopolies ;” but it might not be a bad thing if 
egislators, when using the word in connection with gas supply, 
would try and bear in mind the fact that, monopoly or no mono- 
poly, gas is cheaper and better in the United Kingdom than any- 
where else in the world. It is unfortunately true that, in respect 
of this matter of gas supply and allied subjects, men are as much 
slaves of phrases as they are in regard to more conspicuous 
questions. We opine that if electricity could be said to be better 
and cheaper in England than in any other country, it would not 
Matter two straws to anybody if the system under which such a 
result was brought about was called “monopoly” or any other 

dreadful name. 
We have received a copy of a curious printed document, which, 
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although it appears insignificant enough now, may be cited in 
history as an episode of the development of electric lighting in the 
United Kingdum. This at least would be the idea of a sanguine 
electrician. In point of fact, the publication in question appeals 
to the casual reader as a priced catalogue of a boot and shoe dealer 
retiring from business. The name of Massingham appears on the 
first page of the catalogue ; and the boots and shoes are on sale at 
various establishments in Bath, Taunton, and Torquay. When the 
pamphlet is opened, however, a curious arrangement of matter is 
displayed. Interleaved with the list of wares is a report on the 
electric lighting of Taunton, which enterprise was started by Mr. 
Massingham ; and it is conspicuously announced that this gentle- 
man is selling off his stock because he intends to give up shoe- 
making, and devote himself wholly to the development of electrical 
engineering. Of course, there is no reason why a shoemaker 
should not be the Winsor of electric lighting in this country ; but 
nevertheless the announcement has a strange look. We should 
certainly have thought the boot and shoe trade preferable, in 
a commercial sense, to the business of supplying the electric 
light; but Mr. Massingham has perhaps been unable to 
help himself in the matter. He went largely into electric light- 
ing for Taunton, and has himself related how he was obliged 
to take capital out of his own business for this purpose. It does 
not appear that the change of investment was altogether to his 
liking after it was completed; for he recently issued a balance- 
sheet and report in which he somewhat pathetically implored the 
local public to relieve him of a portion of the burden by subscribing 
for shares. Mr. Massingham has now extended his electric lighting 
ventures to several towns in the West of England ; but it will be a 
matter for much surprise if, before the year is out, he does not 
wish he had stuck to shoemaking. This is peculiarly a case 
for the application of the sound but hackneyed old maxim, “ Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam.” 

The Electrical Power Storeage Company have held their annual 
general meeting under the presidency of Sir Daniel Cooper, when 
it was stated from the chair that the amount of the past year’s 
business was not so great as had been expected; but that 
already a substantial increase had taken place in the present year. 
As the latter satisfactory sign of prosperity does not come 
into the accounts, the assembled proprietors probably took the 
official statement concerning it for .exactly what it was worth. 
It was remarked also that the business of the Company 
is now of a “more solid character” than in the past; being 
chiefly ce -ncerned with manufacture, and less with lighting 
contracts. It goes without saying that the epithet ‘‘ solid” is not 
very applicable to the greater part of the work hitherto done by 
electric lighting companies, as this has consisted for the most part 
of advertising and financing. The Directors wisely said nothing 
about a dividend; but declared that ‘‘ the business had about paid 
its way,” and that some money would be put to a reserve 
fund, and the nominal value of the Company’s patents be 
lightened by writing off £1000. The Chairman’s oration wound up 
with the remarkably novel statement that ‘‘at no time were the 
prospects more favourable to the electrical business generally, and 
no company was more likely to profit by its revival than theirs.” 
It is really high time that chairmen of electric light companies 
took advice, with a view to the framing of fresher assurances 
respecting the good time that is coming, but which, like the rain- 
bow, always recedes as it is approached. Contrary to the fashion 
of most electric light companies, however, the Electrical Power 
Storeage meeting terminated without a disturbance and the voting 
of a resolution hostile to the Board. 





WE regret to record the death of Mr. Edward Evans Edwards, 
Secretary of the Antwerp Water Company, which took place last 
Tuesday, at the comparatively early age of 58. The deceased gentle- 
man was, as recently as the 12th inst., discharging his secretarial 
duties at the annual general meeting of his Company, as reported 
in the JourNAL last week; and therefore his sudden removal will 
be the more keenly felt by the Directors and officials. 


Txose of our readers who are contemplating alterations or exten- 
sions of their works in the ensuing summer will find the new 
illustrated catalogue and price-list of valves just issued by Messrs. 
Bryan Donkin and Co., of Bermondsey, a very useful little book 
of reference. The various kinds of valves are clearly shown, and 
the sizes and cost set out in tabular form. It is satisfactory to find 
that M. Perret’s dust-fuel furnace, of which Messrs. Donkin and Co. 
are the makers, for burning coke dust, breeze, coal screenings, &c., 
under all kinds of steam-boilers, is being extensively employed in 
gas-works. 

WE have received a copy of a very neatly printed catalogue and 
price list of the various types of ‘‘ Otto” gas-engines now being 
manufactured by Messrs. Crossley Bros., Limited, of Manchester. 
They range from the vertical ‘‘ domestic’’ motor, working up to 
3-horse power, to the horizontal engine of 20 nominal, but 
indicating 50-horse power. The latter is now largely in use. 
The new vertical engine combined with dynamo has been 
specially designed for electric lighting installations; and other 
engines of the vertical type are shown in combination with 
a hoist or a pump. The engine and hoist is a particularly 
useful combination, as, when it is not engaged in lifting, it is 
available for various motive-power purposes. An engine suitable 
for electric lighting is of the horizontal kind combined with a 
dynamo; and other engines of this type are constructed in com- 
bination with air-pumps, dry-air refrigerators, and appliances for 
pumping town water, sewage, &c. 
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PINTSCH’S SYSTEM OF OIL-GAS MAKING. 

In view of the increased attention which has lately been directed 
towards the manufacture of gas from oil, we propose to give an 
account of the system adopted by the Pintsch’s Patent Lighting 
Company, which is now largely used, both in this country and on 
the Continent, for the lighting of railway carriages, buoys, light- 
houses, beacons, lightships, &c. It is estimated that 25,000 rail- 
way carriages, 1000 locomotives, and about 200 lighthouses, buoys, 
&ec., are at present served by this process, which has now been 
before the public for more than ten years. It is therefore to be re- 
garded as something more than a novel idea, and as having 
advanced beyond the guiding lines of the experimental stage. It is 
aiso now largely adopted in carrying out a scheme for lighting the 
Suez Canal to an extent sufficient to render it navigable during the 
whole 24 hours, instead of in the daytime only, as at present. An 
interesting article in The Times for March 30 last, under the head- 
ing of “The Lighting of the Suez Canal,” gives a full description 
of the details of the arrangement. 

For most of the purposes above named, the portability of the gas 
is assisted by compressing it into strong steel cylinders to the 
extent of eight or ten atmospheres, whereby its bulk is decreased 
in an inverse ratio. Thus, a cylinder having a cubical capacity 
of 870 feet may be charged with 3700 cubie feet of gas under a 
pressure of ten atmospheres; and about 3300 cubic feet of this 
quantity is available for use. This is supplied to the burners 
through a governor or pressure-regulator of the diaphragm pat- 
tern (similar in principle to those used for coal gas), which main- 
tains the outlet pressure from first to last at a regular rate of 
five-tenths. In practice, however, the gas is not used directly from 
the storeage reservoir. From this it must be conducted, by suit- 
able connecting-pipes and couplings, to a secondary reservoir placed 
either beneath or on the top of a railway carriage; or in the case 
of lighthouses, &c., the primary reservoir may be taken out to sea 
in a steamboat, and connected to a stationary secondary reservoir, 
or ie latter may be portable, as most convenient. On the River 
Clyde a large number of buoy-lights are used; and the former plan 
is adopted—a steamboat called the Torch, belonging to the Clyde 
Lighthouse Trust, being specially constructed and adapted for 
carrying the primary reservoir round to the various secondary 
reservoirs. In transferring the gas, a certain excess of pressure 
always remains in the primary reservoir. In order to get the 
secondary reservoirs charged with rapidity, it is necessary to stop 
at about seven atmospheres. Under these conditions, a small 
reservoir of about 18 cubic feet capacity—say, 2 feet in diameter by 
6 feet lng—which may be placed either underneath or on the top 
of a railway carriage, will contain a sufficient supply to keep four 
gas-lights going continuously for 36 hours; and it can then be 
recharged in two minutes. 

The cost of the gas is stated to be 8s. to 9s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
After allowing on the one hand for the residual tar and condensed 
liquid, which realizes 9d. to 1s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas, and for 
loss by leakage and condensation on the other, it may be taken 
that the cost of the gas at the burners does not exceed 7s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet, though, of course, this will vary according to the 
scale of operations, the price of oil delivered into the works, &c. 
The quality when first made is about 60 candles ; but the unavoid- 
able loss during compression, transfer, and storeage reduces this to 
something like 45 candles. Somewhat light oils are preferred, not 
because they yield more gas, but because they can be worked with 
greater advantage. They do not deposit much carbon in the 
retorts, or pitchy matters in the pipes; and the tar is thin enough 
to flow freely out of the apparatus. In working heavy oils, these 
conditions cannot be realized ; and in consequence much trouble 
arises. Asa general rule, heavy oils cannot be gasified without 
the use of steam. The material preferred, and generally used in 
the Pintsch system, is that known as “ once-run paraffin oil ;” 
having a specific gravity of about 840, and a flashing point of 
about 220° Fahr. It has been shown to be capable of yielding 
nearly 100 cubic feet of gas per gallon; but in practice a production 
of something less than 85 cubic feet is considered sufficient. In 
coal-gas parlance, a moderate yield is believed to be best; and 
there is no attempt to get high heats or a high make per gallon. 

We now proceed to describe the apparatus as erected for the 
supply of railway carriages, Through the courtesy of Mr. Reinhold, 
Engineer to the Pintsch Company, we have been able to make a 
personal inspection of the plant in ordinary every-day operation at 
Clapham Junction. The works are very compact, occupying but a 
small area of ground ; and one roof covers the whole, with the ex- 
ception of the gasholder, which stands in the open air. The main 
building, which may be constructed either of brick or corrugated 
iron, comprises three rooms—the generating-room, the purifier- 
room, and the engine-room. The primary reservoir merely re- 
quires roofing over, and need not be closed in; and sheds for the 
storeage of coke or other material may be added. A store-tank for 
oil, and a tar-well, are sunk in the ground. The principal items in 
the plant are a retort-bench for generating the gas, a condenser, 
washer, and lime purifiers, station meter, and a low-pressure store 
vessel (a small gasholder of any ordinary construction). The com- 
pressing plant comprises pumping engines in duplicate, a vertical 
boiler for supplying steam, which is situated in one corner of the 
generating-room, a battery of four or more reservoirs, or high- 
pressure store holders, according to requirement, and pipes leading 
off to charging-boxes placed in convenient positions for filling the 
carriages. The usual plan is to carry a pipe along the 6-foot way 
between two sidings for a sufficient distance, and to place charging 
boxes at intervals of 50 feet. 





Having briefly glanced at the principal portions of the plant, we 
proceed to a more detailed inspection. Entering the generating. 
room, the retort-stack is seen in the centre, with a clear space on 
all sides. In the left-hand corner is the vertical boiler above men. 
tioned; and on the right-hand wall a stand of ordinary water 
pressure-gauges, one for each retort, and from the outlet of each 
piece of apparatus, and the front of the station meter, which is let 
in flush with the face of the wall. The whole is so arranged that 
the attendant in charge, when standing at the back of the retort. 
bench, can see the pressure at any part of the apparatus, and the 
rate at which the gas is being produced. To facilitate this, the 
unit hand of the meter is long, as in ordinary test-meters. The 
retort-settings are small; resembling ordinary beds of two's, set 
one over the other, as usual in small coal-gas works. But there ig 
really only one twin-retort over each furnace ; or it may be more 
clearly described as two retorts, both having lids at each 
end, and joined together at the front. There are four of these 
settings at the particular works now under review—two pairs being 
worked at a time, while the others stand off to afford an oppor. 
tunity for repairs or renewals. The furnace is fitted with door, ash- 
pit, and other accessories of the usual construction ; and the setting 
is of a plain open character—the draught playing up on each side 
of the retort, and escaping to a short chimney at the middle of the 
crown of each arch. A damper (working horizontally) is provided 
on the top of each setting; and a lever handle for controlling it is 
within easy reach of the workman. The degree of heat applied is 
merely a full red, not approaching to orange ; and after this is once 
attained, a very moderate fire is sufficient to maintain it. The 
setting itself is built of fire-clay bricks, braced together in the 
ordinary way ; and the only operations conducted at the front are 
the firing up, and adjustment of the damper, and the occasional 
removal of the retort-lids for cleaning. Passing round to the back 
of the setting, we find an ordinary hand-pump connected with the 
oil-store tank, intended to supply a small overhead tank containing 
about 20 gallons, fitted with a float and indicator for enabling the 
attendant to see when a replenishment of its contents is required. 
The indicator also serves as an index of the quantity of oil passing 
into the retorts. From this the oil is distributed to each retort by 
gravity ; the supply being controlled by a micrometer cock. The 
connections are of small sized wrought-iron pipe, and no bends are 
used ; the whole being made up of T-pieces and straight pipes, so 
as to afford facility for removing any sediment or deposit. A swan- 
neck funnel, also made up of tees and straight pipes, receives the 
oil from the micrometer cock, and conveys it into the top retort. 
The section of the retort is a narrow Q—10 inches wide, by 10 
inches high; and the length, exclusive of mouthpieces, is 6 feet. 
In smaller sets of plant, retorts 7 in. by 7in. by 4 ft. long are used ; 
and in any case they are always made of cast iron. Fire-clay has 
been tried, but does not answer. If properly made they are capable 
of standing nine months’ continuous use. The oil is received ina 
shallow sheet-iron tray placed on the bottom of the retort ; and the 
vapours flow forward to the front, pass downwards, and return 
along the bottom retort to the back. The outlet-pipe descends into 
a small seal-tank or hydraulic fixed a little above the ground level; 
and from this it is conveyed to a collecting main running along 
parallel with the back wall and under the ground line. In this pipe 
is situated a safety-valve, consisting of an upright pipe extending 
nearly to the roof and containing a water-seal valve. When a —— 
degree of pressure is reached, the valve lifts, and allows an escape 0 
gas. All parts of the connecting-pipes can be reached for cleaning, 
by means of suitable channels covered with cast-iron plates. 

The attendant keeps up the proper heat, sees that the overhead 
tank is supplied with oil, and that the proper quantity is being run 
into each retort. By means of the meter, he can tell whether or 
not the proper yield of gas is attained ; and as to quality, the colour 
of the crude gas, when it is allowed to escape from a test-cock, 
furnishes some indication. When of the necessary quality, it 
appears as a dense yellow vapour. He can also test the tar by 
permitting it to drop on a piece of white paper. If a greasy rim 
appears outside the black spot of tar, the presence of undecomposed 
oil is shown; and the heat is accordingly increased, or else the 
supply reduced. The pressure-gauges indicate about 2 inches for 
the holder, and a similar quantity for the washer, purifiers, and 
meter; giving 5 or 6 inches in all on the retort. If it rises above 
this amount, the supply of oil is at once stopped, and the obstruc- 
tion removed. ae 

Leaving the generuting-room, we pass into the purifying depart- 
ment. The collecting-pipe delivers the crude gas into the con- 
densers or coolers, which consist of two vertical columns or rathe 
cylinders 8 feet high by 2 ft. 4 in. diameter. In these a quantity 
of tar is condensed ; and there is a seal box with an overflow-pipe 
at the bottom of each. The production of tar is considerable, 
amounting to one-third or more of the bulk of the oil used. Next 
in order comes a vessel about 8 feet diameter, which consists of & 
combined washer and breeze scrubber ; the gas bubbling through 
the water in the lower part, and subsequently ascending through 4 
shallow layer of breeze. After this are placed two lime-boxes, each 
about 4 ft. by 3 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in., which require changing twice a week. 
From these the gas passes through the meter; and then to the 
gasholder. In the smaller sets of plant, one condensing cylinder 
is considered sufficient ; and the lime purifier and washer are com- 
bined in one vessel. : 

In the engine-room will be found the pumps for compression, 
which are of the horizontal pattern, double acting, and set on one 
bed-plate with the driving engine. One of these only is worked at 
a time. The pumps are 7 inches diameter, by 12 inches stroke, 
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making about 80 revolutions & minute. They are provided with 
water jackets, through which a continuous current of cold water 
must be maintained while at work, as a considerable quantity of 
heat is given off by the act of compressing the gas. The pipe 
bringing the gas from the holder is preferably fitted with an expan- 
sion vessel ; consisting of a plain cylinder about 8 feet high by 1 ft. 
gin. in diameter, which acts as an equalizing vessel, preventing 
the strokes of the pump from interfering with the steadiness of any 
lights in the vicinity that may be supplied from the holder, and also 
as a condensing chamber in which any trace of moisture mechani- 
cally carried over from the holder with the gas is precipitated. It 
js important that the condensed gas should be dry, because just as 
considerable heat is produced when the gas is compressed, so there 
js a corresponding production of cold when it expands, which may 
be sufficient to cause the deposition of the moisture in the form of 
snow. It is more convenient to reckon the pressure to which the 
gas is exposed as so many atmospheres than as so many pounds 
per square inch, because an idea of the available bulk of gas is thus 
afforded, since the volume of the gas varies inversely as the pressure. 
The whole of the valves, &c., in the pumps are simple, and easy of 
access ; and the clearance between the piston and the valves is as 
small as possible, so that practically the whole of the contents of 
the pump are discharged at each stroke. A quantity of liquid 
(amounting to about 0°75 gallon per 1000 cubic feet of gas made) 
is deposited from the gas in the primary reservoirs; and this is 
allowed to drain off into a store-taak. A similar liquid is also 
deposited in the secondary reservoirs. This liquid is clear and trans- 
parent, in specific gravity about the same as the original oil ; and it 
consists, according to Professor Armstrong, of benzene and toluene 
mixed with hydrocarbons of the C, Hy, and C, Ho,—2 series. It is, 
therefore, useful for varnish making and many other purposes, and 
has been applied for the production of gas; but it usually realizes 
at least as good a price as that of the original oil. 

The supply-pipes, extending from the primary reservoir to the 
filling yard, are made of lead, specially stout, and tinned inside and 
out. The connection between the charging-box or stand-pipe (which 
may be compared to the hydrant on a water-pipe) and the secon- 
dary reservoir is made by a flexible tube; having special fittings 
to facilitate rapid and efficient coupling and uncoupling. Valves 
of a special kind have also been designed for the stand-pipe and for 
the secondary reservoir; so that the operations of connecting up 
the flexible tubing, admitting the gas, shutting off, and disconnect- 
ing, can be performed with a readiness and celerity that could not 
well be improved upon. Ata small filling station, one man is able 
to carry out all operations in regard to making and compressing 
the gas, and also the re-charging of the carriage reservoirs. 

The Pintsch’s Patent Lighting Company have devised and manu- 
factured a large variety of apparatus in connection with lighting 
at sea ; comprising floating reservoirs of different forms, regulators 
and governors for producing flash-lights, special arrangements for 
—s the extinction of the light by wind or rough seas, 
anterns of special design for coloured lights, lenses, &c. Some- 
times a bell, with clappers so contrived that it is sounded by the 
motion of the waves, is attached to the buoy; and in another 
arrangement the same motive force is made to sound a whistle or 
foghorn. As the vessel rises in the water, air is drawn in through 
a specially-contrived valve, and cannot escape, except by passing 
through the sounding apparatus. The vessels will contain a supply 
of gas equal to two months’ continuous burning, and may be left 
without attention for that period. 

In making comparisons as to the practical value of oil gas and 
coal gas, it must be remembered that there is no evidence avail- 
able as to the possibility of distributing the high-power oil-gas above 
described at low pressure to an extent like that practised with 
coal gas. A pressure of seven to ten atmospheres is sufficient to 
carry all obstruction before it; but at pressures represented by a 
few inches of water, it is possible that the pipes would become 
obstructed, with a corresponding loss of value. Assuming this 
objection to be overcome, there are uses to which oil gas might be 
put without compression—such as the lighting of mills, mansions, 
&c., where coal gas could not be obtained. It also appears that 
oil gas comes very near in point of cost to coal gas made on a 
small scale. The plant is cheaper in the first place, and requires 
less attention ; but the outlay for retort repairs would be greater. 
In small villages, where coal gas is supplied at 5s. (or more) per 
1000 cubic feet, it is questionable whether oil would not be a 
cheaper material; the difference in the quality of the gas being 
taken into consideration. In other methods of oil-gas making— 
such as those of Pope, Keith, Paterson, &c.—the plan adopted by 
the Pintsch Company, of submitting the oil to plain destructive 
distillation without admixture of steam or air, has been followed. 
The oil is simply supplied to the retort by gravitation. Some 
inventors, however, have sought to work on a different plan, and 
to secure the complete gasification of the oil by mixing steam or 
ar with it in the retort. Of these the Avery and Rogers systems 
may be instanced, also the plan very largely followed in America 
of making a mixture of oil and water gas in such proportions as 
will secure an illuminating value of 18 to 20 candles. 

It is said that some experiments with oil gas are being tried at 
Beckton ; and possibly when The Gas Institute visit these works 

in the summer, some information about them may be forthcoming. 
Assuming that rich oil gas is perfectly miscible with coal gas, there 
are several features which commended it for use instead of cannel. 
One or more oil-gas retorts could be heated by the products of com- 
bustion escaping from ordinary settings; and it would be quite 
practicable to continually make a small percentage of oil gas as an 





enricher, or to arrange for its use on emergencies, when by reason 
of drawing air or other causes, the quality of the gas is reduced. 
Though oil gas cannot compete with ordinary coal gas in England, 
it may with cannel gas. There may be objections which do not 
appear at first sight ; but at any rate the matter is worthy of inquiry 
and experiment. 





PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

In the preface to the first edition of this work,* which was published 
in 1878, the author stated that, within three months of graduating, 
he was appointed Joint-Lecturer on Chemistry with the late Dr. 
Letheby at the London Hospital ; and was consequently called upon 
to prevare lecture notes whilst still familiar, by practical experience, 
with the wants of a student. These notes had been extended, and 
to some extent re-written, year by year, but the plan first adopted 
had been adhered to; and they were submitted to the profession as 
the combined experience of a student and a teacher. Before pro- 
ceeding to details, in each case he had generalized largely on the 
subject-matter of the section. Thus, as introductory to the science 
of chemistry generally, and before describing the non-metals, he 
had discussed at some length the subject of chemical aftinity. In 
a similar manner, he had generalized on the metals, and on the 
chemistry of organic bodies, before going on to the consideration of 
the several elements or compounds comprehended under the section. 
The lecture room was not the same as the study; and the lecture 
would not take the place of the book, any more than the book could 
take the place of the lecture. It appeared to Dr. Tidy that in the 
lecture-room the work of the teacher was best fulfilled by sketching 
accurately, yet broadly, the general outlines of the whole subject, 
intensifying them, where necessary, by illustration and experiment ; 
leaving the student, with the quiet book work of the study, to fill 
in the minute details for himself. With this view of the different 
functions of lectures and books, he said he always adopted in the 
lecture-theatre a system of broad generalization such as was briefly 
shadowed forth in the remarks preceding the several sections. In 
regard to details, he had aimed at being methodical; considering 
each element, and as far as possible each compound, under the 
several heads of history, natural history, preparations, properties, 
uses and tests. The bearing of chemical science on medicine was 
particularly noted; and also, in view of the special knowledge 
required by Medical Officers of Health in dealing with nuisances 
arising from various trade operations, he had given the outlines— 
limited, of course, to the strictly scientific details—of most manufac- 
turing processes, and the chemical reactions involved in them. 

A letter to Mr. Thomas Hawksley, C.E., F.R.S., &c., dedi- 
cating the work to him, forms the preface to the second edition. 
The plan of the work consists of an introduction, dealing with 
chemical affinity, and the various forces influencing the same, 
nomenclature, atomic weight, specific gravity, &c., and three sec- 
tions, devoted respectively to non-metals, metals, and organic 
chemistry. To these there is added a copious appendix of tabular 
matter; including the percentage strengths and specific gravities 
of various solutions of nitric anhydride, nitric acid, sulphuric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, ammonia, potash, soda, and alcohol; 
degrees on Beaumé’s and Twaddel’s hydrometers ; English weights 
and measures, and conversion of the same to the metrical system ; 
degrees of Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometers ; and various 
other matter likely to be useful to students of chemistry. A great 
deal of information is given in the form of short tables throughout 
the work. For instance, in the case of each metal, a table of its 
most important compounds, their formule, and other information 
is drawn up. The first impression that strikes one on taking up 
the book is that Dr. Tidy has contrived to compress within the 
covers of a single volume as much information as is sometimes 
given in a series of three. The whole of the 894 pages which go to 
form the book are absolutely bristling with information. Another 
salient feature is the fact that, with respect to the names of 
chemical compounds, he has at times not hesitated to write in 
common language. If by the word “ potash” the body he means 
to imply is understood, he is satisfied, and depreciates the use of 
terms which call for continual reference to a translation, or are 
invented to support a theory or a formula, as being “ distracting 
to the independent worker, and a hindrance to the general cultiva- 
tion of science.” 

We have alluded to the views of Dr. Tidy, as expressed in his 
prefaces, at some length, not merely because they serve to indicate 
the style of his book, but as being specially interesting to members 
of The Gas Institute and of District Gas Managers’ Associations 
at the present time, when the subject of the lecture, as a means of 
technical education, is prominently before us, and the diffusion 
of information by means of “papers” read at meetings of gas 
engineers is so common. All who are concerned in the prepara- 
tion of either a technical lecture or a paper may with advantage 
carefully consider Dr. Tidy’s views as above indicated, especially 
with regard to terms which “‘ require reference to a translation,” 
in order to be understood. 

Although specially intended for the use of students, the 
work is in many respects adapted to the wants of the practical 
man. It combines brevity with completeness in a marked degree, 
as shown by the following extracts from the fourth chapter, 
which treats of oxygen :—‘‘ Atomic weight = 16 (more accurately 





* “ Handbook of Modern Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic, for the Use 
of Students.” By Charles Meymott Tidy, M.B., F.C.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, Medical Jurisprudence, and Public Health at the London Hos- 
aw ey —— Edition, revised and enlarged. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co.; 1887. 
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15°96). Molecular weight = 82. Dyad (H,O—Ag,0). Molecular 
volume | | | . Specific gravity observed, 1°1056 ; theoretic, 


(0°0693 x 16) 1:1088. One litre weighs 16 criths (0°0896 
grain X 16) = 14386 at 0° C. and 760 millimetres; 100 cubic 
inches weigh 34'288 grains at 60° Fahr. and 30 B.P.” Under the 
head of natural history, we find: ‘‘ Oxygen is the most abundant 
and widely diffused element in nature. Excepting in atmospheric 
air, it is always found combined. The solid crust of the earth con- 
sists of three chief constituents—viz., carbonate of lime (Ca COs), 
of which +44, is oxygen; clay (Al, O;), of which 44; is oxygen; and 
silica (SiO,), of which 33 is oxygen. Thus about one-half of the 
solid crust of the earth is oxygen; whilst of the water or liquid 
part § by weight is oxygen, and of the air or gaseous portion 4 by 
volume or % by weight is oxygen. About one-fourth of all growing 
vegetable matter is water, § of which is oxygen; whilst of the 
solid part, which is principally cellulin (C; Hi) O;), about half is 
oxygen. Water constitutes about 75 per cent. of living animals, 
§ of which is oxygen. Of albuminous matters, nearly a quarter is 
oxygen.” Then towards the close of the chapter, there is a full 
consideration of the quantity of oxygen required for respiration ; 
and under the head of combustion, tables showing the quantity of 
oxygen consumed, carbonic acid produced, air vitiated, and heat 
produced, by various combustibles—such as coal, coke, tallow, wax, 
oil, gas, &e. The other elements are treated in a similar manner ; 
special attention being directed throughout to the science of every- 
day life and of important industries. 

A considerable amount of information on the subject of coal, 
coal gas, and coal tar is to be met with throughout the book. 
The formation of coal from wood is traced out; and there is a 
table showing the composition of different kinds of coal, a repre- 
sentative analysis of ash, a reference to the proportion of sulphur 
present, the difference between destructive distillation and burning 
in an open grate is pointed out, and the use of coke, anthracite, 
gnd charcoal as fuels is noticed. Under the head of smoke 
nuisances, it is stated that three things are necessary to remedy 
or reduce to @ minimum the escape of smoke. These are: The 
supply of fuel in small quantities placed well in front of the fire; 
a strong fire constantly maintained; and an adequate supply of 
air. Under destructive distillation, there is a table of the products 
obtained by this operation from coal; a notice of the effects of 
temperature on the products; and a sketch of gas manufacture 
and purification. The distillation of wood is followed through in 
a similar manner. 

The work is well bound and got up ; the clearness both of letter- 
press and illustrations throughout being commendable. Special 
attention may be directed to the numerous varieties of type used ; 
and the excellent manner in which they have been adapted to the 
heading of paragraphs and tables, in order that the principal points 
of information may catch the eye readily in reference. A very 
full index is given; and the extent of this shows that the work 
might almost be called ‘‘A Practical Dictionary of Chemistry.” 








THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ROTHERHAM GAS AND WATER WoRKS. 
—In the Journat for the 10th inst. it was stated that Mr. James 
Parkinson, of Brighouse, had been appointed Borough Engineer of 
Rotherham, and Manager of the Corporation Gas and Water Works. 
We now learn that he has declined to accept the position. 


DeatH or Mr. H. Rosus, or SypDENHAM.—We regret to record 
the death, on Monday last week, of Mr. Henry Robus, the chief 
foreman at the Crystal Palace District Gas Company’s works, 
Lower Sydenham. Mr. Robus was at the works on the previous 
Saturday, apparently in his usual health; but on the evening of 
that day, he was seized with illness, from which he never recovered. 
He was in his 63rd year, and had been about 25 years in the 
Company’s service. At the funeral, which took place, last 
Thursday, all the departments of the Company’s service were 
represented, in testimony to the respect in which the deceased 
had been held. 


SaccHARINE.—Referring to the paragraph on this subject in the 
last number of the JourNat (p. 683), Mr. Thomas Fletcher writes 
to point out that it is not easy for an outsider to understand why 
the new coal-tar product should be used for sweetening beer, or, 
in fact, why beer needs to be sweetened. What is known as 
‘saccharine’? in the beer trade is, he says, really grape sugar, 
made from sago or starch ; and its use is supposed to be confined 
to the best qualities of beer only, to reduce the quantity of gluti- 
nous and insoluble matter present when malt alone is used. What 
brewers call saccharine, therefore, is simply an artificial grape 
sugar; and a very different thing from the coal-tar compound, with 
which, owing to the similarity of name, it has been confounded. 


Masonic.—At the last meeting of the St. Matthew’s Lodge, 
Mr. J. Tindall, Manager of the Walsall Corporation Gas-Works, 
was installed Worshipful Master. Bro. Tindall, we are sure, carries 
with him into his year of office the heartiest good wishes of all 
Freemasons.——Last Wednesday, Mr. W. A. Valon, Assoc. M. 
Inst. C.E., Engineer and Manager of the Ramsgate Corporation 
Gas and Water Works, was installed Worshipful Master of the 
Lewises Lodge (No. 1209), at Ramsgate. Mr. Valon, who is a 
Mason of more than 20 years’ standing, was formerly Secretary of 
the Lodge; and this office he at present fills in the Royal Navy 
Lodge (No. 429), also held at Ramsgate. He is likewise in office 
in the Evening Star Lodge (No. 1719), held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, London. 
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THE DIsTRIBUTION AND MEASUREMENT OF Day anv Nicur Gas, 


In the accompanying illustration is shown a gas-tap devised } 

M. Ramée for the purpose of facilitating the distri- 
bution and registration of day and night gas; the 
latter operation being effected by two separate 
meters fitted with pipes to which the tap is at. 
tached. The tap itself consists simply of a box A 
furnished with a hollow key B, and provided with 
four orifices. Upon two of these, C and D, are 
screwed the pipes communicating with the meters: 
the other two, E and F, being connected with the 
pipes conveying the supplies of day and night gas re. 
spectively. The action of the appliance is simple ;— 
In one position of the key, the meter through which 
the day gas passes is only in communication with 
the supply-pipe for this gas ; while in another posi. 
tion the night-gas meter and supply-pipe are con. 
nected. The special feature of the arrangement ig 
that, no matter into what position the key is 
turned, it is impossible to pass gas from the day-gas meter into 
the night-gas supply-pipe. 

THE ABSORPTION OF NITROGEN BY ARABLE SOILs. 

The question whether the nitrogen of the atmosphere is ab. 
sorbed or not by arable soils is much disputed between some of the 
leading French chemists, and recently formed the subject of g 
great debate at a meeting of the Académie des Sciences, 
M. Schleesing, in accord with M. Boussingault, takes the negative 
view; while M. Berthelot ansvrers in the affirmative, subject to 
certain conditions. The question possesses great practical impor. 
tance, because M. Berthelot has declared that there is in certain 
soils a micro-organism capable of fixing 1200 kilos. of atmospheric 
nitrogen per hectare. M. Schlesing remarks that if this assertion 
is true, he cannot understand why agriculturists need buy at great 
cost nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or animal manure, in 
order that they may have in their land a proportion of from 40 to 
60 kilos. of nitrogen per hectare. M. Berthelot says that this 
argument does not affect his experimental results; but it 
evidently goes to the root of the matter. If M. Berthelot 
is right, the use of nitrogenous manures upon arable lands 
should be rendered unnecessary by the simple expedient of 
propagating in the soil that particular variety of micro- 
organism which has the remarkable power of appropriating atmos- 
pheric nitrogen and fixing it in the soil as ammonia. In this 
eventuality, the future of the sulphate trade would be sufficiently 
gloomy. Some comfort may be taken, however, from the con- 
sideration that the very existence of M. Berthelot’s nitrogen- 
absorbing micro-organism is doubted by chemists of equal 
eminence with himself, since their experiments upon the nitrifica- 
tion of soils have been barren of the results which M. Berthelot 
claims to have obtained. M. Schlesing is a professor on the staff 
of the Agronomic Institute, and has decided to teach his pupils the 
doctrine that no nitrogen is contributed to soil from the atmosphere. 
He has tested all sorts of soils during an exposure of 18 months, 
and has never found the slightest difference between the initial 
and final proportion of nitrogen in any case. 


Masonry AND CEMENT. 

According to a report upon masonry prepared by M. Emil 
Kuichling, Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
for the Executive Board of the City of Rochester, New York, the 
secret of good masonry lies in strong, thick mortar and wetted 
stones. Workmen commonly make mortar too wet or thin in order 
to save trouble in working it; but this is always attended with 
loss of strength. After a period of about a year, weak mortars 
often lose in strength or tenacity what they gain in hardness, from 
the fact of their becoming brittle. Specimens of such mortar two 
years or more old break very irregularly. The standard of tensile 
strength required of Portland cement mortar by German engineers 
—the briquette being prepared by mixing 1 unit by weight of cement 
with 3 units of normal sand and 0°4 unit of clean fresh water— 
was formerly 114 lbs. per square inch, broken after an exposure of 
one day in air and 27 days in water. A few years ago the stan- 
dard of breaking strength for a slow-setting cement was raised to 
142 lbs., and at the present time it is 227 lbs. per square inch. 
For quick-setting cements slightly lower strengths are admitted. 
For the harbour works of Calais and Boulogne, the French engi- 
neers required a tensile strength for neat cement of 284 lbs. per 
square inch after 7 days, 498 lbs. after 28 days, and 640 lbs. after 
84 days. According to English authorities, Portland cement, 
tested neat, should give a tensile strength of at least 200 lbs. per 
square inch after seven days’ immersion in water, and when 
gauged with three parts of sand to one part of cement it should 
stand a strain of 112 Ibs. per square inch after one day in air and 
27 days in water. 











A REGISTERING PHOTOMETER. 

A device for registering the amount of light continuously received 
in any position has been brought under the notice of the Académie 
des Sciences by M. Janssen. It is the invention of M. Louis 
Olivier, and consists in an adaptation of the well-known radio- 
meter. A glass cylindrical vessel contains a radiometer vane, 
mounted in a eonvenient manner, so that one of the revolving arms 
carries a metal tongue in metallic communication with the spindle, 
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which in turn is connected with a platinum electrical conductor 
soldered through the glass. On a parallel spindle is carried a small 
toothed wheel, free to revolve, which is likewise in metallic con- 
nection by means of a platinum wire soldered in the glass with an 
electric circuit. The radiometer vane and the wheel are so fixed 
with relation to each other that, with every revolution of the former, 
the metal tongue already mentioned engages with one of the teeth 
of the latter. The wheel, being perfectly free to revolve, does not 
check the action of the radiometer under the influence of light ; 
hut the momentary contact is quite sufficient to send through the 
circuit a current of electricity, which acts upon a registering 
needle, and advances it through a division of the scale. 
In this way the number of revolutions of the radiometer is 
recorded, and thus the quantity of light in excess or in diminution 
of a determined standard is registered. The arrangement was 
originally devised for the use of photographers, as a means of ascer- 
taining the actinic power of natural or artificial light. It is recog- 
nized, however, that it is susceptible of various applications in 
meteorology and physical science ; and with this view it has been 
called a “ radiograph,’’ in reference to its use in continuously 
registering the amount of light. The instrument is made by the 
house of Veuve Seguy et Fils, Paris. 








Private Brtt LeGistation.—The Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament appointed to consider the mode of procedure 
in regard to Private Bill Legislation, with a view to facilitating 
and cheapening the process, had a preliminary meeting last Friday 
afternoon, and appointed Lord Monk-Bretton as Chairman. 

CompressED Or Gas,—Alluding to the paper on ‘‘ Compressed 
Oil Gas and its Applications,” read by Mr. A. Ayres, M. Inst, C.E., 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers on the 10th inst., and 
an abstract of which was published in the Journat last week 
(p. 686), Messrs. W. Pope and Son write to say that the number of 
railway carriages given as being fitted on their patent system of 
lighting was only 2791, whereas 3448 have already been fitted, and 
they have an order in hand for fittings for 941 in addition, 
which, when complete, will raise the total to 4889. They add 
that they have also supplied plant for twelve oil-gas works for 
this kind of carriage lighting, and have two in hand at present. 


An INTERESTING ARTESIAN Bortnc.—An artesian tube-well 1106 
feet deep has recently been completed at Messrs. F. Everitt and 
Co’s. (late Messrs. Isaac Bate and Co.) brewery at King’s Heath, 
near Birmingham, by Messrs. Le Grand and Sutcliff, of London. 
Hitherto very deep borings in search of water have not always 
resulted in attaining the end in view ; but in the present instance, 
complete success has rewarded the enterprise and perseverance of 
Messrs, Everitt in prosecuting the costly work in the face of many 
adverse opinions as to the hopeless prospect of finding water ; pre- 
vious attempts to penetrate through the keuper marl formation in 
this district having failed. The depth of the keuper series had 
been variously estimated at from 400 to 500 feet thick ; but accord- 
ing to Professor Lapworth, who has reported on this boring, after 
passing through 56 feet of drift, the marl and gypsum beds proved 
to be no less than 547 feet thick. The next 326 feet passed through 
the water-stones or keuper sandstone series, which were found to 
be practically waterless—the remaining 177 feet penetrating into 
the upper variegated sandstone ; and it is from the last 100 feet or 
these beds that an excellent supply of water of unusual purity has 
been obtained. An interesting operation, upon the completion of 
the boring, consisted of cutting off the innermost lining-tube 
4 inches in diameter, at a depth of 427 feet below the surface. So 
effective was the appliance devised for this purpose, that the 
cutting-tool was fixed, the pipe cut, and the tooi taken out inkhe 
short space of two hours ; and the end of the pipe, when withdrawn, 
presented a perfectly even appearance, as though it had been cut 
off in the lathe. 

Sarety-Lamp Tests aT THE SHEFFIELD Gas-Works.—On Satur- 
day, the 14th inst., the members of the Chesterfield and Midland 
Counties Institution of Engineers assembled at the Neepsend 
Gas-Works, Sheffield, to witness a series of tests with safety-lamps. 
At the Nottingham meeting of the Institution held in October, 
Professor Lupton, of Leeds, read a paper on the subject. It was 
discussed at the next meeting, held at Derby, and adjourned for 
Practical tests. The Sheffield Gas Company had fitted up a special 
apparatus for the purpose; and the experiments were conducted 
by Messrs. G. Lewis (Vice-President), Stokes, Walters, and Clif- 
ford. The anemometer tests, which were first taken, showed 
results agreeing with the theoretical velocities as calculated by 
Professor Lupton. The lamp tests were watched with much 
interest by a considerable number of members; most of the large 
collieries in Yorkshire and the Midlands being represented. The 
amps were subjected to explosive currents varying in velocity 
from 60 to 200 feet per second; and those that came out success- 
fully were the “ Tumat ” (a French lamp), the Aldwarke Main, 
the Mulsden, the Richard Purdey, and the Clifford. The mombers 
afterwards met at Frith College, where the discussion was con- 
tinued, and testimony borne to the value of the experiments. 
Professor Lupton, in reply, pointed out that the law now is that 
every lamp in a mine mast be capable of resisting the highest 
Velocity of any current to which it might be exposed—assuming 
that this velocity was of an explosive character. It was their 
duty to ascertain what these explosive velocities were ; and, having 
ascertained them, to see whether there were lamps which would 
sesist them. The experiments conducted that day had helped them 
to decide this question. 





Gechnical Record. 


ILLUMINATION AND VENTILATION. 

At the close of the lecture recently delivered by Mr. Vivian B. 
Lewes, F.I.C., &c., of the Royal Naval College, before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, as reported in the Journat last 
week (pp. 687-690), the following discussion took place :— 

Mr. J. Stater, B.A., said he was not aware to whom they owed 
the pleasure of hearing the lecture; but he was sure it must be a 
good thing to have occasionally such practical questions as the one 
which had been brought before them by Mr. Lewes, dealt with by 
one who thoroughly understood it, With regard to the Wenham 
lights, to which reference had been made by the lecturer, one 
advantage of them was that the illuminating power was very 
nearly equal at all angles. An ordinary batswing burner would 
give very much more light in one direction than in another; and 
it was one of the great advantages of the Wenham light that it had 
a solid surface, distributing illumination equally in all directions. 
As to the advantage of having less oxygen removed from the air 
by the gas-burners used, he believed Professor Tyndall was the 
first to discover that the transmission of sound was very con- 
siderably interfered with by the juxtaposition of a number of 
layers of air of different densities. This showed how very im- 
portant it was that in large rooms, where the acoustic properties 
were very essential, as little oxygen as possible should be con- 
sumed, Another point which could be demonstrated in regard to 
the ventilation of rooms was that draughts depended almost 
entirely on the rate at which fresh air was admitted. If air was 
introduced slowly, no draught was felt; but if, on the other hand, 
it came in at a rapid rate, everyone would feel the draught. It 
was extremely important, therefore, that too much of the oxygen 
should not be taken up, because if it was removed too quickly and 
in too large quantities it would necessitate, for the perfect sanita- 
tion of the room and for the pleasant feeling of those who were 
in it, the introduction of fresh air very much more quickly, and 
draughts would be created. Consequently, with burners such as 
those to which he had been referring, fresh air could be brought in 
at a slower rate, and the effects of its admission would not be 
felt. He concluded by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Lewes 
for his very excellent and entertaining lecture. 

Mr. A. W. Biomrietp, A.R.A., seconded the proposition. 

Mr. R. Nevi11, F.S.A., said there was one point to which atten- 
tion should be called—viz., the necessity of having some means of 
controlling the quantity of air taken out of a room, because, as 
Mr. Slater had remarked, a great difficulty was in the admission 
of fresh air. To withdraw 2000 cubic feet of air per hour, in addi- 
tion to what was taken by the fire, would cause serious draughts. 
The difficulty connected with ventilation was its regulation. How- 
ever perfect a system might be, it had to be modified from time to 
time—even from half hour to half hour. In his own old-fashioned 
country rooms, 6 ft. 6 in. high, he had performed feats of ventila- 
tion equal to those mentioned by Mr. Lewes, and with ordinary 
gas-burners ; but it was only accomplished by constant attention 
to the opening and shutting of valves as the temperature changed. 
His experience in billiard and other rooms was that though it was 
quite easy to devise a simple and effective plan of ventilation, it 
was impossible to dispense with personal control ; and this not one 
in a hundred would exercise. On the contrary, people would go on 
complaining, and enduring the inconvenience, when they had only 
to open a ventilator in the wall to put everything right. There 
was no such thing possible as automatic ventilation. Mr. Lewes 
had said that the electric light was nseless for ventilation; but this, 
he thought, was not sirictly correct, because there was an ap- 
preciable amount of heat emitted by the burners. In theatres, the 
electric lights underneath the galleries were set in funnels; and if 
these were led into a tube, although they would not create so 
strong a draught as gas, there would still be sufficient heat to assist 
ventilation. 

Mr. T. Buasutii pointed out that the placing of a ventilating- 
tube in the way described by Mr. Lewes would be impracticable in 
39 houses out of 40—first as a matter of prudence, and secondly 
(in London, at any rate), as a matter of law; it being always 
necessary, in London houses, to construct the floors, in any row of 
buildings adjoining each other, by carrying the joists from front to 
back. If anyone would pay suflicient attention to this matter to 
overcome that difficulty in the use of the Wenham light, he would 
be conferring great service. 

Mr. R. P. Notuey asked the lecturer what was best to be done 
where the joists did not run to the cuter wall. Would he, in such 
case, go to the outside wall and along the outside, and then come 
between the joists again to the chimney, which would get over that 
trouble ? 

Mr. Lewes replied that the simplest thing would be to box in 
the outer flue. If the flue were taken from the light to outside the 
building, and then, encased in a plain box, carried up to the level 
of the roof (the space between the flue and the box being packed 
with silicate wool), the radiation of any heat would be prevented ; 
and the lamp would give sufficient heat in the flue to take away 
the products of combustion. The only trouble was that when 
the flue was brought to the outer air, and left perfectly uncased, 
there was an uncovered metal tube, the cooling of which tended 
to check the draught, and there was condensation of water in 
the tube. To have the exit outside was all that was necessary ; 
it need not be brought back to the flue, if the precaution that he 
had mentioned was taken, and a Boyle’s ventilator put on top 
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of the tube. But he recommended a syphon-tube to be placed 
at the elbow, so as to remove any water which condensed before the 
flue was warmed. 

Mr. J. D. Matuews asked what Mr. Lewes considered a fair 
quantity of radiant heat for the Welsbach and Wenham lamps. 
His experience was that from the Welsbach lamp the radiant heat 
“was very small; whereas from the Wenham it was very great. 
The amount of heat from such a lamp at the ordinary height above 
the table was considerable; so that it was almost impossible to sit 
under it for writing or reading. With the Welsbach lamp there 
was no difficulty at all in this respect, as there was scarcely any 
heat from it. 

Mr. Lewes replied that, whether heat gave itself to the air by 
radiation or by convection, the same amount must be given out, in 
some form or other, for a similar quantity of gas completely burnt. 
It was really a translation of heat. In the case of the open-flame 
burner, the heat, to a large extent, gave itself out to the room by 
convection. On the other hand, in one of the high-power regenera- 
tive lamps in which the particles of carbon were heated to a very 
high temperature, a certain amount was translated as radiant heat, 
and all the heat from the room was not got rid of. In certain 
places, however, this was an advantage, because it was warming 
the room in the right way—it was heating it by radiant heat. It 
was imparting heat to the walls and the furniture, and leaving the 
air cool; whereas when a room was heated by convection by the 
other burners, the air was warmed and the walls left cool, and 
this was the least healthy method. In the use of regenerative 
lamps the trouble was that, without a ventilating-box such as he 
had described, they were obliged to fix the burners very low down 
in the room, and the radiant heat was a serious inconvenience. 

Professor A1tcuison, A.R.A., said he had used the Hammond 
light, and had found in its application a difficulty of which Mr. 
Lewes had given a solution. This was where the floors were 
shallow, and where the joists ran the wrong way, so that it was 
extremely difficult to get into the flue, especially in an old house, 
and one was obliged to take the gas-flue outside. Where this 
flue had been carried outside, the effect had generally been that 
there was such a rush of cold air down the tube that it was im- 
possible to read by the light, and it had to be turned out. He 
was pleased to hear that the evil might be remedied by putting 
up a pipe, and casing it with silicate wool. There was, however, 
another case where the tube went into an ordinary house-flue. 
When a fire in the room above was lit, the room below, where the 
ventilating gas-light was, would fill with smoke; and the only 
immediate cure for this was to open the doors and windows. 
Another great evil connected with the use of a ventilating gas- 
light was that while it ventilated the room, it also produced such 
a draught that all the particles of dust and soot adhered to the 
ceiling, discolouring it in an incredibly short space of time. 
Burning unprotected gas had nothing like the same effect in 
blackening the ceiling. 

Professor Kerr said he had always been under the impression 
that the grave mistake of architects’ ventilation was the smallness 
of the outlet for the vitiated air. He had been accustomed to put 
the matter to himself in this way—that the air preferred to move 
at its own pace, and not at theirs. Therefore, if a small flue were 
made, an outlet was provided for it which involved a pace which it 
was not disposed to assume. He submitted this principle, and 
hoped to hear Mr. Lewes’s opinion upon it—that the larger the 
area of the ventilating flue was made, the better it would be. 

Professor AITCHISON added that when the Tobin tubes were first 
introduced, they were considered an admirable invention; but he 
had since noticed that in almost every place where they were used 
they were either fitted with a cover, or had a large book placed 
over them. 

Mr, Hatt said he had found it a great help to bring the Tobin 
tube out so that it had a vertical outlet, filling it with a piece of 
fine copper gauze, which had the effect of breaking up the air into 
small currents. With regard to the difficulty about smoke coming 
back when the fire was lighted, this could be obviated by putting 
a small mitre-valve at the end of the horizontal shaft before it 
entered the fiue. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. LEWES, in reply, thanked the meeting for the hearty vote of 
thanks they had accorded him, and said the trouble Professor 
Aitchison had mentioned, of a down-draught bringing smoke from 
the chimneys into the room, could be done away with by leading 
the flue from, the lamp into the chimney of the room illuminated, 
as then the up-draught from the fire helped the draught from the 
lamp; but if the lamp-flue went into a cold chimney, and a fire 
was burning in the room where the lamp was fixed, then the suck 
of the fire would in all probability produce a down-draught. As 
regards the blackening of the ceiling with the Hammond light, 
mentioned by Professor Aitchison, this was probably due to the 
flue not acting. This form of lamp had two sets of air openings— 
one at the burner, and one where the ventilating-tube passed into 
the ceiling ; and in the case mentioned the products of combustion 
had probably escaped from the upper openings instead of going up 
the flue. The blackening of a ceiling was due to two distinct 
causes—first, unburnt carbon in the form of smoke from bad or 
overtaxed burners ; and, secondly, from the rapid diffusion, through 
the ceiling, of the heated air, which left all its suspended dust and 
organic matter on the surface of the ceiling. But these causes 
were almost entirely done away with by a ventilating regenerative 
burner. With reference to Professor Kerr’s remarks on the area of 
the ventilating-flue, there was no doubt that the larger the flue 





could be made, the less would friction interfere with the flow of th 

escaping air; but the practical difficulty was that the size of the 

flues had to be governed by the ceiling space through which the 

passed—a certain amount of room being used up in safely packin, 

the flue-boxes with silicate wool. 8 
The proceedings then terminated. 





THE POLICY OF GAS COMPANIES AS TO INCANDEs. 
CENT ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
By F. W. Day, of Columbus (U.S8.A.). 

(A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Ohio Gaslight Association 
March 21, 1888, and reprinted from the “Official Report” in the 
American Gaslight Journal. } 

In regard to the policy of gas companies as to incandescent 
electric lighting, the general inquiry for information is evidencg 
enough of the importance of the subject. We hear on all sides the 
questions : (1) What effect will the introduction of an incandescent 
plant haveon our business? (2) What amount of capital does jt 
take to put in such a plant? (3) Can they sell light as cheap ag 
we, and make money ? (4) Are gas companies any more favour. 
ably situated for furnishing electricity than anybody else? 

At the meeting of the Association held in Dayton a year ago, 
you listened to two papers—one entitled, “‘ Gas and Electricity; 
Two Interests or One?” in which the operation of the gas and 
electric light business, separately and collectively, was discussed ; 
the second having for a subject, “‘ Gas with Electricity,” in which 
the results of a year’s experience in running gas and are light 
plants collectively were given, accompanied with many practical 
suggestions of much value to those who had the introduction of an 
arc plant under consideration.* In fact, the ground was s0 com. 
pletely gone over that there is very little room left for saying 
anything new. However, the enormous sales of incandescent 
electric apparatus during the last year, together with the rapid im. 
provement in the modes of generating and distributing the current, 
have added much that is of interest on the subject. We hear 
wonderful stories of a new system whereby the amount of necessary 
first investment in distributing plant is divided by 10, and at the 
same time the loss incident to distribution is reduced from 10 per 
cent. at a distance of half a mile, to 24 per cent., and no considera. 
tion whatever shown to distance. Verily, they sound like fairy 
tales. We might well ask, ‘‘ Where is itto stop?” It would seem 
that the limits in these directions had well-nigh been reached. 

It is, I believe, very generally conceded that, for some purposes, 
the arc light is far superior to gas. It has been frequently stated 
that the introduction of are lights is accompanied by an increased 
consumption of gas in the immediate neighbourhood where these 
lights are used, which increase is directly traceable to the presence 
of the lights. Will this be the case with the introduction of the 
incandescent lamps ? I believe not. 

The popular error that there were millions in the lighting busi- 
ness has given the incandescent promoters command of almost 
unlimited capital; and with what results? Two examples will 
suffice to show. The Edison Electric Manufacturing Company 
claim to have at the present time 68 central station plants in opera- 
tion, supplying current to upwards of 500,000 lamps, and repre- 
senting an investment of about $12,000,000 (much the larger part 
of which has been thus invested during the last three years), with 
many large unfulfilled contracts on hand. In this country the 
first plant running on the alternating system was put in operation 
in 1885. At or near the beginning of 1887, the Westinghouse 
people began to place on the market this form of incandescent 
apparatus ; and in less than eight months they had established four- 
teen such plants, supplying current to 15,000 lamps, representing 
a capital of about $350,000, with contracts amounting to nearly 
$120,000 on hand.} 

In view of these facts, is it not safe to predict that the same 
energy and push that characterized the locating of these plants 
will not rest until every town in Ohio, in the business portion of 
which 500 lamps could be placed, has been afforded the opportunity 
of using them? And if they are not furnished by the gas com- 
panies therein located, they most surely will be by somecne else. 
Would a merchant be called enterprising who allowed a new article 
of merit, and in his line, and which he could have handled with 
profit, to be sold to a part of his best trade, to almost the exclusion 
of his own goods, simply because he refused to put it on the 
market, when he could have sold it at a less price, and at the same 
time made as large a percentage on the capital invested as did the 
other man? On the contrary, I think he would be called “ slow.” 

The sceptical will no doubt ask, ‘‘ What has all this to do with 
us?” Let us see. First, the introduction of an incandescent plant 
into the business district of a town means the loss of the gas con- 
sumption of at least one 5-feet burner for each incandescent lamp 
used. Secondly, the cost of a plant would depend largely on 
whether the direct current 3-wire or the alternating system were 
used ; and this, as also the cost of running it, would depend on the 
circumstances under which the plant was to be operated—the 
distance of the lamps from the station, and the difference in the 
commercial efficiency of the generating apparatus coming in for due 
consideration. Supposing that the system requiring the least 
capital was embraced, we are told that the amount of investment 





* Abstracts of these papers ~ ogee in the Journat, Vol. XLIX., p. 945. 

+ Later information credits them with having, up to the present time, 
put in operation 85 plants, supplying current to 175,000 lamps, and repreé- 
senting an investment of about $5,000,000. 
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_ including land, buildings, steam plant, and complete generating 
and distributing apparatus erected and ready for use—would 
average $25 per lamp. Adding 10 per cent. to this, as a factor of 
safety, would make a 1000-light plant cost $27,500. 

The third question requires more in reply. We will take, for 
example, a plant located in a town, the business portion of which 
would use 1000 16-candle lamps. With a 16-candle per 5 cubic 
feet gas, selling at $1°50 per 1000 cubic feet, taking four hours as 
the average daily usage, the total consumption displaced per month 
would be 1000 x 5 X 4 X 80 = 600,000 cubic feet, which at $1°50 

+ 1000 = $900, or an average of 90c. per month per burner. 
Allowing for leakage a little less than 8 per cent., the net profit on 
the gas sold at that rate to pay 10 per cent. on the capital invested 
would be 55c. per 1000 cubic feet, or $3°30 per month of 30 days. 
This would be the net reduction of the profits accruing to the gas 
business, resulting from the introduction of 1000 incandescent 
lamps, if the current was supplied from 6 p.m. until 6 a.m. 

Now, suppose the lamps were furnished at the cost of a 5-feet 
tip—viz., 90c. per month—the income from the 1000 would be 
$900 per month. No meters being used, charging consumers with 
the cost of renewals of lamps, the company guaranteeing them to 
last 800 hours, would have a tendency to limit the hours of use to 
those specified in the contract; but they would still burn them 
more than they did the gas-jets. Allowing 33 per cent. for this 
increase, and dividing the lamps and hours of use thus: 

600 lamps from 6 to 10 p.m. 4 hours = 2400 hours, 
300 ” ” 6 ” ” ” = 1 ” 
100 , 4» 6, 6am,12 ; =1200 ° 
we have a total of 5400 hours per day, or an average of 5°4 hours 
per lamp per day. They would cost, with a consumption of 6 lbs. 
of coal per horse power per hour, and an average efficiency of eight 
16-candle power lamps per horse power, with coal at $2 per ton: 
125 h.p., 4 hours = 125 x 4x 6= 1500 lbs.(?) 
OS, &§, = Bx 8x t= WwW, 
12 ,, 12 |, = 123 x 12x 11=1650,, 
Coal used for banking and starting fires 35) ,, 


Total . . » « « «+ 4100 lbs. 





4100 lbs. offuelat10c.percwt. . . . . . . « $4'10 
Water at 30 lbs. per h.p. per hour = 2664 gals., at 50c. 
a. ara A | 
Proportion of Superintendent’s salary . 2°00 
Engineer and station man ss - 8:00 
Ms 6 se ee ee - 2°00 
Day watchman. .. . » 1°65 
Linemanandhelper . . . - ». + «+ + « «+ « 2°60 
Repairs to engines, boilers, and dynamos, at 5 per cent. 
Re st ewe eee ew ee we lh wl BOD 
Er ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
Interest, insurance, and depreciation at 16 percent. . 12°25 
Taxes. . it « &% .2 . * 0°60 


The total daily expenses would be $32, or for an average month 
(32 x 803) $976. The income being $900, this would make a net 
loss of $76 per month. If placed at 90c. for those used until 
10 o'clock, at $1 for those used until 12 o’clock, and at $2°70 for 
those used until 6 a.m., which would be the cost of a 5-feet gas- 
burner alight all night, the total income would be $1060 per month ; 
deducting $976 expenses, would leave a net profit of $84 per month, 
or $1008 per annum—a little less than 3} per cent. on the capital 
invested. Such a plant would hardly be called a bonanza. 

In cases where, as Mr. Wood (in his paper on “Gas or Elec- 
tricity’) suggested, the waste heats could be used to such an extent 
as to save 50 per cent. of the fuel, and the balance could be made 
up of coke breeze costing 1c. per bushel to handle, the expense of 
firing would be reduced at least one-half, making the whole cost of 
production per day— 

For fuel, 2050 Ibs., at 1c. per bushel. . . . $0°52 
Otherexpenses . . . . - « © «© « « 27°42 


em i 

In round numbers ($28 x 304) $854 for an average month. With 
an income of $1060, and an expense of $854, we have a profit of 
($206 x 12) $2472, or nearly 10 per cent. per annum on the capital, 
as estimated by the Westinghouse people. By the operation of an 
are plant in connection with the incandescent, some of the items 
would be divided ; making netearnings considerably larger. The cost 
asestimated here is, no doubt, larger than it would be placed at by 
the electrical engineers ; but we had better err on the safe side. 

The manufacture of a cheap fuel gas made use of in gas- 
engines, together with the advantage of cheap and efficient store- 
age batteries or accumulators, would lower considerably the 
amount of first investment, and at the same time cut down im- 
mensely the cost of production. 

It would seem, from the figures here given, that gas companies 
are much more favourably situated for furnishing both are and 
incandescent lights, or electric currents, than anybody else; and 
that they should pursue the policy of fortifying themselves in 
their present positions by obtaining authority so to do, if necessary. 
Keep an eye on the public pulse; and if they will have it, give it 
them. By so doing they would make a powerful ally of what 
might, under some circumstances, be a formidable foe. Failure 
- ocuPy a field of action in advance of others sometimes results 
N disaster, 





Tue second reading of the Coal and Wine Dues Continuance 
Bill, which stands on the paper of the House of Commons for to- 
morrow, has really been postponed until after Whitsuntide. No 
change, says the Globe, has taken place in the attitude of the 
Government with respect to this matter. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEESSIDE WATER 
SUPPLY. 


At the Meeting of the Cleveland Institute of Engineers, held at 
Middlesbrough on Monday last week, a paper of special interest 
to the inhabitants of the district, and of some importance to the 
engineering profession generally, was read by Mr. D. D. Witson, 
General Manager of the Stockton and Middlesbrough Corpora- 
tions’ Water-Works. It dealt with the progressive development 
of the water supply of these towns during the past 35 years, and 
necessarily with the establishment and gradual extension of the 
water-works (first in the hands of Private Companies, and after- 
wards under the Joint Local Authorities) to meet the increased 
demands uponthem. The following is an abstract of the paper :— 


At the beginning of the year 1851, the two Teesside towns were 
without any other domestic supply of water than that furnished 
by a few pumps and wells, supplemented by the storeage of rain- 
water in tubsor butts, which were an almost universal institution ; 
the water being dispensed from the various wells at the rate of . 
1d. per bucket. The ships frequenting the docks, as well as the 
pottery and other works, were supplied from a disused brick pond ; 
whilst the larger works of Messrs. Bolekow, Vaughan, and Co., 
and Messrs. Gilkes, Wilson, and Co., drew the supply for their 
boilers from the river, and the engines of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway Company were compelled to go a considerable 
distance for the necessary water. 

The first attempt to remedy this state of affairs was in 1849, 
when the Stockton Water Company was started, with a capital of 
£15,000, for the purpose of collecting the surface water from about 
750 acres of land situate in the townships of Norton and Carlton. 
But, in spite of the tempting offer of 7} per cent. dividend, the 
applications for shares were insufficient to warrant the prosecution 
of the scheme, which was ultimately abandoned; being followed 
by the projection in the year 1851 of the Stockton, Middlesbrough, 
and Yarm Water Company. It was proposed to raise a capital of 
£22,500, and supply the district from the Tees at a point about 
two miles west of Darlington; the Company availing themselves 
of the surplus pumping power of the Darlington Gas and Water 
Company, whose engines were only working about two days a 
week. A Bill was promoted in Parliament, and passed in the 
face of great opposition. At that time the fact that the sewage 
of Darlington was discharged into the Tees above the point at 
which it was proposed to take the water supply for Stockton did 
not seem to me been considered at all a serious matter; the 
water having been declared by the Local Analyst to be pure and 
good. A reservoir capable of holding 700,000 gallons was con- 
structed at Fighting Cocks; but the demand increased so rapidly 
that in 1853 it became necessary to apply to Parliament for further 
powers, and again in 1858, when the ironmasters of the district 
promoted a Bill in the same session, and were only induced to 
withdraw on the Water Company agreeing to supply all con- 
sumers who used not less than 5 million gallons per quarter for 
trade purposes at the rate of 3d. per 1000 gallons. The old Com- 
pany was then dissolved; the works being taken over by the 
Stockton and Middlesbrough Water-Works Company, who con- 
structed at Fighting Cocks a second reservoir capable of holding 
6,697,000 gallons, and also increased the capacity of the first to 
1,243,838 gallons, in addition to which a new pumping station was 
erected at Broken Scar. In 1863 another Bill was promoted and 
passed, authorizing the Company to raise new capital to the extent 
of £158,000, and to pump 60 million gallons per week. The 
growing demand for the water was thus met; and the revenue of 
the Company so increased as to enable them not only to pay the 
maximum dividend on their share capital, but the difference 
between the amounts actually paid in past years and the maximum 
dividends. 

The Company, however, was not popular; and in 1868 what was 
known as the Osmotherley scheme was promoted by the Stockton 
Corporation. This was to supply the town from two becks at 
Osmotherley at a cost of £97,639; but the proposal was abandoned 
until 1875, when the Corporations of Middlesbrough and Stockton 
were looking out for a source of water supply which should be free 
from all suspicion of sewage contamination. In 1870 the Corpora- 
tion of Middlesbrough instructed their Surveyor (Mr. Latham) to 
inspect the Tees above the Water Company’s intake, and to report 
what sewage or other sources of contamination existed; and in 
1872 the Sanitary Committee of the Corporation inspected the 
river from the intake upwards as far as Middleton-in-Teesdale, with 
the same object. In 1875 a Bill was promoted in Parliament by 
the Water Company to authorize them to erect new engines, con- 
struct new filter-beds, raise further capital, and draw an unlimited 
quantity of water from the Tees; but, on account of the great 
opposition, the Committee of the House refused to pass the pre- 
amble. During the proceedings in Committee, there had been 
several informal negotiations between the Water Company and the 
representatives of the Corporations, with a view to the purchase of 
the water-works; and it was probable that at the time an agree- 
ment might have been entered into which would have placed the 
Corporations in possession of the works for about £500,000. 

When the Water Company’s Bill was thrown out, the Corpora- 
tions of Middlesbrough and Stockton prepared a Bill for the com- 
pulsory purchase of the water-works. Various sources of supply 
were considered; and ultimately the valleys of the Balder and 
Lune were fixed upon as suitable places for the construction of the 
reservoirs which would be required in connection with the proposed 
new works. The scheme included a reservoir in the Lune Valley, 
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of the capacity of 1823 million gallons of water, to be used in com- 

ensating the Lune; the Blackton reservoir, to be constructed in the 

alder Valley, to contain 476 million gallons, for compensating the 
Balder; the Hury reservoir, also in the valley of the Balder, to 
contain 906 million gallons, which was to be used as a supply re- 
servoir; and a service reservoir at Sadberge. The scheme was to 
be carried out at a total cost of £699,278. The Bill was subse- 
quently passed in preference to that promoted by the Company. 
In the Bill as originally drafted, the sum of £500,000 was stated 
as the purchase-money; but the Committee decided that the price 
should be 25 years’ purchase of the maximum dividend (£18,647) 
—viz., their £465,175—together with a sum, to be fixed by arbitra- 
tion in case of dispute, for ‘‘ compulsory purchase and prospective 
value” of the undertaking, with all debts and liabilities of the 
Water Company. The Act provided that a Joint Board of twelve 
should be appointed by the two Corporations (six by each), 
with two retiring each year. The Company were required to sell 
their undertaking on the terms mentioned ; and the Corporations 
were empowered to borrow as much money as was needed for the 
purchase and £700,000 for carrying out the new works, and were 
ordered to establish a sinking fund for paying off the borrowed 
money in 90 years. Six years were allowed for the completion of 
all works except the Lune Valley reservoir and the tunnel to Hury, 
for which ten years were allowed. The Board were compelled to 
give 2350 gallons per minute compensation water to the Balder, 
and 4350 gallons to the Lune; and they were authorized to take 
for the supply of their district 4650 gallons per minute when the 
Hury reservoir was finished, which quantity might be increased to 
18,350 gallons on the completion of the reservoir in the Lune 
Valley. The Normanby Local Board was the only authority which 
had availed itself of the privilege of being supplied in bulk at a price 
specially agreed upon. The cost of the struggle in the two Houses 
of Parliament was about £52,000. 

After the arbitration of 1878 it was found that that which it had 
been thought could be bought for £550,000 was costing upwards 
of £800,000. The amount needed year by year to meet the neces- 
gary charges for working expenses, interest, and sinking fund was 
sure to exceed the whole revenue of the undertaking; and nothing 
would be left for the charges on the new works. The trade de- 
pression affected the credit of the towns, and made the raising on 
loan of so large a sum as was required for the purchase very diffi- 
cult. But the £800,000 was ready by the 1st of July; and on the 
2nd the transfer of the works took place—payment being made by 
cheque on the National Provincial Bank for the £800,000, which 
was said to be the largest cheque which up to that time had ever 
been issued and cashed. It was not until 1883 that the income 
was equal to the charges for working expenses, &c. In 1884 the 
contract for the Hury reservoir was let to Messrs. W. Scott and 
Co. for £112,658 7s. 9d. Further extension of time for the comple- 
tion of the gravitation scheme was then applied for and granted, 
although strenuously opposed by different bodies interested. In 
1884 the South Stockton Local Board successfully carried a Bill 
enabling them to purchase one-sixth of the interest of Stockton in 
the water undertaking, which now belongs to the three bodies— 
Middlesbrough having six-twelfths, North Stockton five-twelfths, 
and South Stockton one-twelfth. 

During the past four years the Water Board has proceeded 
steadily with the construction of the works authorized by their 
Acts ; everything they have undertaken forming part of the gravi- 
tation scheme, The Hury reservoir has been in progress since the 
spring of 1884; but the main embankment is still 70 feet from the 
finished level—unexpected difficulties in the foundation having 
been encountered. New pumping-engines have just been brought 
into work at Broken Scar, which has greatly reduced the con- 
sumption of coal. Since 1883 there has been a considerable reduc- 
tion in the demand for water for manufacturing purposes, in conse- 
quence of the depression in trade. For the past twelve months, 
however, there has been a continued increase; and the demand is 
now higher than at any period in the history of the works. 


The paper was illustrated by means of several large maps of the 
district and plans of the various works (of which the author also 
gave a description), and was supplemented by a considerable 
number of tabular statements. At its close a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Wilson; the discussion being adjourned till the 
next meeting. 


In continuation of the winter lectures at Toynbee Hall, White- 
chapel, a summer series has been arranged; among them being 
one on “ Experimental Chemistry,”’ by Mr. Vivian B. Lewes, 
F.I.C., of the Royal Naval School, Greenwich, whose recent inte- 
resting discourse on ‘ Illuminating and Ventilation,” at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, was given in the JourNAL last week, 
— which arose thereon appearing in another column 
to-day. 


An old and esteemed correspondent has forwarded a curious 
record which has just come to light, among some papers in his 
possession relating to the Wigan Gas-Works, of the high opinion 
expressed as to the illuminating power of coal gas in the early 
years of its introduction. The memorandum is to the effect that a 
gentleman whose name was at one time very familiar in connection 
with gas engineering work told our correspondent that he heard 
one of his workmen say to another, on the occasion of the lighting 
of Warrington with gas in 1821: ‘‘ Eh, mon! Isn’t it a gran’ leet ! 
I con see to set me saw two miles off!” 





Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents 


MECHANICAL STOKING AND CONTINUOUS CARBONIZATIOy 

S1r,—I have great pleasure in expressing my thanks to Mr, West tor 
his prompt and courteous reply to my letter on the subject of con 
tinuous carbonization. Mr. West’s reply was so full that I hardly Care 
to trouble him with further inquiries; but emboldened by my previous 
success in getting valuable and useful information for myself and your 
other readers, I venture to put the following question. 

Was it found necessary to take the gas off at the top of the coal. 
hoppers, as indicated by the valve and pipe in the illustration showin 
the long mouthpieces and hoppers? Mr. West also states that the 
retort-house area would be largely increased by the adoption of hig 
scheme, because of ‘‘ having to manipulate at both ends of a short sot. 
ting—from 8 to 10 feet long.”” Why 8 or 10 feet only? If sucha length 
can be worked, why could not 20-feet throughs be treated in the same 
way? The method of working would then approximate to that jp 
general use. 

Personally I incline to the belief that the difficulty with the fuel account 
was not the greatest factor in the adverse decision arrived at from the 
experimental working. Surely the effect of radiation could have been 
overcome, if other things had been favourable. That it would be incon. 
venient to have more than five retorts in a setting with large coal-hoppers 
attached, only needs the hint from Mr. West to bring conviction to the 
minds of those who have had to arrange ascension-pipes for (say) eight 
retorts in an ordinary arch. 

It is a recognized principle amongst those who have much to do with 
the substitution of machinery of any kind for hand labour, that if the 
machinery will not meet all the existing arrangements, and do the work 
in every detail in a better manner than the hand labour does it, then 
machinery has small chance of achieving more than a very partial success, 
Has this view ever occurred to Mr. West? 


Small Heath, Birmingham, April 21, 1888, 


Wim Jonys, 





THE SUPPLY OF WATER BY METER. 

S1r,—Much that is contained in the ietter of your correspondent “ Meter” 
in this week’s Journal, is answered by me in my letter which precedes 
his. His references to certain American experiences may be interesting, 
but are obviously less important than the facts nearer home, with which 
this discussion is more immediately concerned. In like manner, the 
capital invested in water undertakings, and the interest realized thereon, 
need not be here discussed, because the complaint of consumers is not 
that water suppliers receive an excessive rate of interest on the capital 
invested, but that the mode of obtaining it is, in many cases, unjust, 
inasmuch as the amount collected from each consumer, under the rate- 
system, has no necessary relation to the quantity of water he receives. 
The sum total of the interest realized may, or may not, be insutflicient; 
but the persons from whom it is derived are unequally dealt with in 
regard to charge. This is the point that has to be kept in view, if the 
question is to be fairly considered. 

With regard to meters, your correspondent ‘Meter’? says: “Let 
certain kinds of meters be placed to supply small consumers’ cisterns; 
and then the ball-cock may be throttled, so as to obtain a sufficient 
supply without any registration whatever.’’ Surely your correspondent 
has not read my Article entitled “‘ Cisterns and Weter Measurement” 
which you were good enough to publish in the Journat for March 20. 
In that article the following passage occurs :—‘‘ Cisterns, however, have 
hitherto been a means of retarding the employment of meters in private 
houses. Water engineers have seen that leakage from defective fittings, 
and wha'ever supply the consumer might choose to draw off slowly, have 
been maintained by a correspondingly slow discharge through the ball- 
valve into the cistern ; and they have been aware that the small discharges 
and droppings (amounting to a large quantity in the aggregate) would 
have passed through any of the existing meters without being registered.” 
Your correspondent will see from this quotation that there is at least 
one point upon which we thoroughly agree. There is no doubt that 
most water-meters are incapable of measuring water correctly into 
cisterns, or, indeed, of measuring water at all, when the supply drawn 
from them is taken slowly. But this would not justify either ‘‘ Meter” 
or anyone else in saying that no meter exists which would correctly 
record such streams and droppings as usually escape registration. I 
should not look to any form of the “instantaneous ball-valve,” which 
your correspondent mentions, for help in this direction ; for I have had 
experience of its inconveniences and unsatisfactory action. 

Although your correspondent says that the question ‘ hinges on the 
kind of meter used,” he employs so many arguments of a different 
character, and having only a remote reference to this point, that it is 
impossible to say the question has yet been thus narrowed. I would only 
remark that he has still something to learn, because, although he has 
evidently tried “‘ most” meters, he does not profess to have tested all. 

I am rather surprised that your correspondent should expect to find 
in your reports of law cases any adequate indication of the state of 
feeling which exists in regard to the system of charging for water by 
rate. He should remember that much dissatisfaction may exist without 
legal proceedings being taken ; and this would have prevented him from 
drawing a wrong inference from your reports of ‘* law cases.” 

Tae Writer or THE Anticies “ Water By Rate, Gas BY 
MEAsuRE,” AND ‘* CISTERNS AND WaTER MEASUREMENT.” 
April 18, 1888, 








In the Manchester County Court last Tuesday, before Judge Russell, 
an ex-parte application was made in the matter of Henry Fourness, g5 
engineer, formerly of Princess Street, Manchester, by Robert Fourness 
and Mary Ann Fourness, of Leeds, to recover from the estate the sum of 
£850 and costs. Mr. West appeared for the applicants. As the result of 
a consultation, in which the Official Receiver (Mr. Dibb), Mr. Hockin, a0 
Mr. Harland, solicitor, Leeds, who were interested in the case, took part, 
Mr. West stated that an arrangement had been arrived at whereby 92 
order by consent would be made for £700 to be paid by the Official Re- 
ceiver within seven days in full settlement of the claim; both parties 
pay their own costs. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Apri 16, 

The Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Bill, the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Bill, the Hamilton Water Bill, the South Lincolnshire Fen 
Water Bill, and the Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill, were referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of Earl Ravensworth (Chairman), Viscount 
Hood, Lord Zouch of Harringworth, Lord Somerhill, and Lord Truro; 
to meet on Thursday, April 19. 

SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

ABill to amend the Acts for abating the nuisance arising from the 
smoke of furnaces and fireplaces within the Metropolis was presented by 
Lord Stratheden and Campbell, and read the first time. 


Tuespay, Aprit 17. 

The Examiners reported that no further Standing Orders are applic- 
able to the Brymbo Water Bill, the Folkestone Water Bill, the Kent 
Water Bill, and the Newport (Mon.) Corporation Water Bill. 

The Chairman of Committees informed the House that the opposition 
to the South Lincolnshire Fen Water Bill had been withdrawn. The 
order (noticed above) referring the Bill to a Select Committee was accord- 
ingly discharged. ‘ d 

A petition against the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Bill 
was aed rom ratepayers, owners, and occupiers of property in 

inburgh. 
= ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 

The Earl of CRAWFORD AND BatcarrEs, in moving the second reading of 
this Bill (which was briefly noticed in the Journat for the 3rd inst.), said 
it was rather more extended than any previous measure relating to electric 
lighting. Under clause 2 of the Bill, the persons who were known as 
“undertakers,” and who provided currents of electricity for the purpose 
of distribution to individuals within a certain area, would be permitted to 
make their arrangements with the local authority as a licensing authority, 
without having to suffer the delay and expense of going to a central autho- 
rity for a Provisional Order, and of having that Order subsequently 
embodied in a Special Act of Parliament. In addition to the method of 
procedure by Licence, Provisional Order, or Special Act, the present Bill 
would enable the local authority to enter into an agreement with, and to 
grant permission to the undertakers for their several works and purposes 
as set forth in the Bill. In the event of the local authority refusing, the 
Beard of Trade would be authorized to say whether or not this refusal was 
ajustandaright one. Clause 3 went into the question of the description 
of the supply, and proposed that it should be given only under certain 
rules to be laid down by the Board of Trade. The application of electricity 
for lighting purposes had been in vogue for six or seven years; and, in 
consequence of the demand, the Phoenix Insurance Company issued in 1882 
aprinted set of rules for the guidance of persons who were using the electric 
light. By carefully following those rules accidents might, as far as possible, 
be avoided. He had inquired whether there was any additional risk placed 
upon buildings which were lighted by electricity, or in which the electric 
light was employed. He was informed by the Pheenix Office that no extra 
premium was charged on buildings prepared for the reception of electricity 
under the rules they had drawn up, even though other ~— of lighting were 
also used. In regard to the question of safety for life, he was informed by 
the Pelican Office that where a building was wired in accordance with the 
rules laid down by the fire insurance offices, they considered that there 
was no greater —— to life than there would be in an ordinary dwelling- 
house. Therefore he said that the Board of Trade, in framing any rules 
for the guidance of electric light undertakers, ought to give weight to the 
rules which had been already drawn up by those who were thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject. Clauses 4 to 7 of the Bill were practically 
taken from the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847, which was incorporated 
in the Electric Lighting Act of 1882 as far as those clauses were concerned. 
They contained all that was necessary in regard to the powers to be given 
to undertakers in opening streets in passing from one part of a town to 
another. Clause 10 was intended to give a legal status to telephones, and 

to protect them from all possible damage by an electric lighting under- 
taking. He also proposed that when the undertakers were not the local 
authority, but a company or private individuals, they should pay a certain 
sum per annum to the relief of the rates for the privilege of being allowed 
to use the streets. He would suggest that the sum should be £20 a mile; 
and in Committee he should be prepared to state the amount which this 
rate would realize if London were properly dealt with. The Act of 1882 
prescribed the periods within which the works of an electric lighting 
undertaking were to be finished. He proposed to leave this question to be 
settled between the local‘authorit ond the undertaking. The next thing 
was that within five years from the passing of the Act all cables or wires 
or mains for electricity should be placed underground. Clauses 16 to 23 
had been adopted from the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1871; and they 
regulated, for the instruction of inspectors, the methods of testing and the 
supply of the current to the consumer. Clauses 24 to 27 related to the 
character and quality of the supply, which at the present time there 
was no instrument accurately to test; but he hoped to be able to 
work out in the laboratory a means of “ standardizing ” the measure- 
ment and the current. Clauses 38 to 44 dealt with measurements; and 
he hoped to induce the Government to make a small addition to the 
Weights and Measures Act for the ey of putting electrical meters on 
the same footing as gas-meters. In dealing with the supply to be furnished 
to the general public, he had followed the lines of the General Gas Act of 
1871, so that every householder within 25 yards of the distributing main 
should have a right to a current of electricity, and the undertakers should 
be under similar obligations to those affecting gas companies. He had 
also iven the undertakers, subject to certain conditions, the power of 
Withdrawing the supply on account of the use of a dangerous or objection- 
able lamp. Clause 32 (also following the Gas Act) gave a local authority 

wer to require a supply if they were within 50 yards of a current. 
lause 33 dealt with the question of penalties. He did not desire to in- 

vest the electric lighting Sa with any permanent monopolies ; all 
he asked was that they should not be placed in any worse position than 
they were in when they first entered into their contracts. Te hoped the 
ill would be read a second time, so that a great industry, which had been 
kept back since the Act of 1882 was passed, would have scope for the em- 
ployment of the capital invested in it. He knew that, if the law were 
made somewhat on the lines of the Bill, in the course of six or eight 
months large sums of money would be thrown into the country, and work 
Provided for numbers of men. In conclusion, he would only add that, in 
reparing this Bill, he had kept himself entirely free from any bias in 
our of the electric companies, and had endeavoured to take a hair view 
of what was due to the local authorities and the gas companies. 
Lord Tuurtow said, while agreeing with much that had fallen from the 
noble Earl, he did not find himself in a position to withdraw his Bill on 
this subject. It was only a considerable amelioration in the existing law 








that would set free the large amount of capital ready for investment. Ever 
since the passing of the Act of 1882, firms and companies of electric 
engineers and others interested in the subject had petitioned Parliament 
for such modifications in that Act as would remove those restrictions 
which it was alleged had the effect of crippling the progress of electric 
lighting; and in a petition presented to their Lordships’ House on the 
previous day, these gentlemen had expressed a view, which he shared, that 
a Bill so complex in its character as that of the noble Earl stood but a 
faint chance of finding acceptance, if not in that House, at any rate in the 
other House of Parliament. The second reason why he was unable to 
withdraw his Bill in favour of that of the noble Earl was that it was too 
soon after the Act of 1882 to revive the whole question. All that was 
wanted was a simple measure of relief to the companies. His third 
objection was that the Bill legislated on many points of detail which should 
be left to be dealt with by Provisional Order according to the merits and 

uirements of each case. Lastly, with regard to the purchase clauses, he 
objected to the Bill that it did not recognize the absolute right which the 
local authority should have, in his opinion, to become the purchaser, on 
fair terms, of the undertaking of a private company supplying electric 
light within the area of such authority. 

The Earl of OnsLow said the speech of the Prime Minister on the 
second reading of the Bill of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Thurlow) 
showed how sincerely Her Majesty’s Government were desirous of doin 
what they could to promote the extension of electric lighting. If it h 
been certain that the Bill before the House represented the feeling of 
those interested in the question, it might have deserved more attentive 
consideration. But the petition which had been presented showed that 
those who were engaged in the trade—the very persons who would be 
most likely to negotiate with the local authorities—were satisfied with the 
Bill of the noble Lord, The principle which Parliament had always 
enunciated with regard to these electric lighting companies was that no 
monopoly should be set up. It was very doubtful whether it would be 
wise to confer on existing local authorities such powers as were given by 
the Bill before them. He did not wish to throw any discouragement in 
the way of the increase of electric lighting; and it might perhaps be well 
that the Bill should be allowed to go to a second reading. If this course 
were agreed to, he would suggest at a later stage that the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee. s 

Lord HerscHE.u expressed his satisfaction that the Government did 
not intend to oppose the second reading of the Bill, which, he said, 
involved questions of considerable interest and importance. Some altera- 
tions might be made in it which would be in no way inconsistent with the 
passing of the other measure. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 





Tuurspay, Apri 19. 

The Examiners reported that the further Standing Orders applicable to 
the Draycott Gas Bill had been complied with; and that no further 
Standing Orders are applicable to the Barnstaple Water Bill, the Halifax 
Corporation Water Bill, and the Stockton and Middlesbrough Corpora- 
tions’ Water Bill. 





Frmay, Aprit 20. 
The Examiners reported that no further Standing Orders are applicable 
in the case of the West Surrey Water Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Apriz 16. 
The Fylde Water Bill (Lords) was read the third time and passed. 
The Glasgow Corporation Bill (Lords) and the Henley-on-Thames Gas 
Bill (Lords) were read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 
The accounts of the Metropolitan Gas Companies for the year 1887 (pre- 
sented on the 13th inst.) were ordered to be printed. 


Tuespay, ApRit 18, 
The Standing Orders Committee reported that in the case of the petition 
of the Tuscan Gas Company, Limited, for leave to deposit a petition for a 
Bill, the Standing Orders ought not to be dispensed with. 





Fripay, Aprit 20. 
The Examiners reported that, in the case of the Glasgow Corporation 
Bill (Lords), the Standing Orders applicable thereto which had not 
previously been inquired into had been complied with. 


Petitions against the following Bills were presented last week :— 

Halifax Corporation Water Bill, from Sir J. Saville, K.C.B., the 
Sowerby Bridge Local Board, and Manufacturers of Sowerby Bridge. 

Folkestone Water Bill, from Owners, ratepayers, and consumers of 
water in Folkestone. 

Metropolitan Board of Works (Local Management) Bill, from the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company; and for alterations in the Bill 
from the Commercial Gas Company and the Wandsworth and 
Patney Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Riddings District Gas Bill, from the Pixton Gas and Coke Company. 

Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations Water Bill, from the Cor- 
poration of Darlington, and Owners and occupiers of lands and 
property on the banks of the Tees. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE.—Tvespay, Apnrit 17. 
(Before Mr. C. T. Dyke Actanp, Chairman; Sir E. A. H. LecuMere, 
Mr. H. T. Davenport, Mr. R. C. M. Fercuson, and Mr, Bonnam- 
CarTER, Referee.) 
BRISTOL WATER BILL. 

The proceedings on this Bill were resumed to-day, after an adjournment 
of the Committee for three weeks. 

Mr. Pore first placed before the Committee certain clauses, chiefly 
relating to the taking of water from the Rickford and Langford Springs, 
which had been framed for the purpose of meeting the wishes of the oppo- 
nents of the Bill. 

The evidence on behalf of the opposition then proceeded. 

Mr. E. H. Llewellyn, M.P., said he had been Chairman of the Axbridge 
Rural Sanitary Authority and Guardians for upwards of 18 years. e 
found that the Authority had no powers to spend money in opposing this 
Bill; and therefore the inhabitants had taken the matter up—about 90 per 
cent. of the resident occupiers having signed the petition against the Bill. 
There was a very general fear that the Bill would seriously injure the 
inhabitants of the Vale of Wrington in the matter of the water supply ; 
and from his experience he believed that the fear was well founded. At 
times the Tangiel and Rickford streams were the only sources of supply ; 
and any diminution of the water in these springs would be a very serious 
matter for the district. The provision to extend the supply of the Com- 
pany’s water to the district was perfectly useless, as there were many 
parts of the district that were so high as to be quite out of the reach of 
the supply. Nothing that he had heard in the evidence given by the 
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promoters—not even the proposalsjust made by Mr. Pope—had shaken his 
opinion that the Bill would seriously affect the water supply of the dis- 
trict. In dry times, of course, stan “pipes, conveniently placed, would be 
welcome; but ordinarily they very much preferred their natural supply. 

The CHarrMan remarked that things might in future be worse in 
respect to the water supply of the district than could ever be the case if 
the Company’s proposals were carried out. 

Witness replied that to have only 100,000 gallons per day throughout 
the year would be a great injury to them; and if 200,000 gallons were 
given, it would not be sufficient to keep the stream clear, and would be 
of no use to the farmers, who would be the chief sufferers by the streams 
being taken away below Upper Langford and from Rickford. That, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with the injury that would be done to the inhabi- 
tants by the lowering of the line of saturation through the valley. 

Mr. J. Mansergh said, in spite of the modifications which had been 
submitted, he thought the promoters’ Bill would seriously injure the 
district if carried into operation. The proposals made by the promoters 
were in no sense the compensation as it was usually understood in these 
Bills. Compensation generally consisted in providing a water storeage 
reservoir, so as to ensure an equable flow, and not a reduced quantity in 
dry weather. He believed the effects of the intended pumping would be 
to dry the ground, as it was proved it had been in the case of the Sud- 
brook spring, which broke into the Severn Tunnel. This being so, when 
the 100,000 gallons were put into the Langford stream, a greater part of 
it would be absorbed by the ground, which would act like a sponge. The 
growth in the consumption of water supplied by the Bristol Company 
was very abnormal in 1887, according to the evidence of the promoters’ 
witnesses. It was certainly curious that the consumption last year should 
have increased 18 per cent.; while in that year and the four previous 
years together, the increase in the rentals for water amounted to 174 per 
cent. only. Calculating the population and requirements of the Com- 
pany’s customers, he said there was no pressing necessity for the Bill. 

Cross-examined : A compensation reservoir could be constructed in the 
valley, though it was not necessary that it should be in that precise 
locality. Gratis supply by standpipes would be an advantage in dry 
weather; but this did not apply to the agricultural needs and those of 
the cottages distant from standpipes. 

By the Cuarrman: What the Company proposed did not in any way 
represent compensation as understood in the Committee-rooms ; but, of 
course, it was compensation to the extent of the 100,000 or 300,000 gallons. 
The main danger was from the loss of saturation; and this would be to 
some extent obviated by the stand-pipes. No doubt the evil of the pump- 
ing would be mitigated if it were suspended during the dry weather; and 
he most feared the dry-weather pumping. 

Mr. PemBER then addressed the Committee. He contended that there 
was no real necessity for the Bill. Secondly, there was no doubt that 
damage would be done to a very large and important district; it was not 
a question of personal injury, but it was district against district. Thirdly, 
there was no compensation, even in the amended Bill, worth the name. 
This project was not a well-considered, carefully-constructed scheme for 
the supply of a long-felt or long-anticipated need. The point was, had the 
Company availed themselves of all their present resources ? He thought 
they had not. There were the boiling wells, which Mr. Alexander had 
told them were not used; and there was the River Kenn, which was never 
used. Then Mr. Hawksley had in his evidence spoken of certain sanitary 
measures being requisite to make available another source of supply which 
they now owned. Besides this, the Company had not constructed all the 
reservoir space the powers they now had provided for, and the result was 
the Chelvey supply was not fully used. In 1884 and in 1887, the Company 
appeared before Select Committees, and said they were fully able to deal 
with the supply of the district. Then the promoters declined to have any- 
thing todo with the West Gloucester Company’s supply, for reasons which 
he characterised as “all rubbish.” Dr. Tidy and Dr. Frankland had 
examined the West Gloucester Water Company’s supply ; and the former 
pronounced it good and the latter excellent. They had this water if they 
chose to take it; and they knew that it was perfectly good and that there 
was sufficient. The strongest proof of non-necessity was the evidence of 
the Bristol Company, and their petition against the Bristol Consumers’ 
Bill in 1887. They had then petitioned against the Consumers’ Bill on 
the ground that the Company already well supplied thecity and neighbour- 
hood, and had an ample supply for years tocome. The promoters, if they 
obtained this Bill, would close a very promising district -. og any pos- 
sible competition, even the Bristol Corporation themselves. Then as 
against the Corporation this would form a very powerful engine of negotia- 
tion. They could say to the Corporation: “ Besides all our powers and 
works completed, we can hand over to you very valuable powers in the 
Vale of price sy and if you do not do as we wish, we shall use these 

owers ourselves. They must enhance our price to you.” Viewed in this 

ight, the Bill became valuable for what he called intrinsic reasons. He 
asked them to view the figures of Mr. Hawksley with suspicion. Why did 
the Company turn round so sharply ? For good reasons. They did not 
have a drought like that of 1887 every year; and the great jump upwards, 
ou which the promoters relied, was due to the abnormal dryness. What- 
ever its cause,lt was an exceptional increase on an exceptional year; but they 
must not base a calculation on such conditions. The Company had their 
present supply calculated on three dry years; but they asked the Committee 
to take their figures for last year. This abnormal basis affected what the 
——e said were their requirements for the future. Taking the Bristol 
— y at 9 million gallons, there was quite sufficient for a population of 
,000. The present supply was to 264,000 people; so that, at the very 
lowest calculation, they had plenty of water for 14 or 15 years to come. 
Ercnta Day—Wepnespay, Aprit 18. 

Mr. B. E. Somers, J.P., said that the Upper Langford Brook, which rose 
on his property, was utilized by the inhabitants in the district. It was the 
only supply of water at Upper Langford. His estate would be materially 
affected if the flow of the brook were lessened. 

Cross-examined : The brook was low in the summer. If the brook on one 
occasion went down to 54,000 gallons ard day, it would be an advantage 
to have it made 100,000 gallons; but if they made it one uniform flow of 
100,000 gallons, it would interfere with the scour of the brook, and cause it to 
become stopped up by silt and mud. The provision with regard to stand- 
. > did not go far enough. 

r. BaLrour Brownz said that if the streams at Rickford and Langford 
were lowered, from whatever cause, the Company would keep up the flow 
to 300,000 and 100,000 gallons per day respectively. 

Evidence was next given on behalf of the Bristol Municipal Charity 
Trustees, whose estate includes 1683 acres in the Vale of Wrington. 


Ninta Day—Tuurspay, Aprit 19. 

Mr. Hippisley said that 3000 gallons of water would make up for the 
evaporation over the whole of the rhines, and the Company proposed to 
give 1 million gallons; but there were other sources of evaporation, such 
as the supply of cattle and absorption of the land. Nothing, however, 
could dry the soil below the level of the ditches unless it was pumped. 





Mr. Pore: If we pump the rhines absolutely dry, the compengatj 
water would not be sufficient ? es 

Witness: Totally inadequate. 

The Cuarrman : Assuming the damage to be done which you expect 
from the underground pumping, to send compensation water into the 
rhines would be like —— it into a sieve, and therefore no amount 
of compensation would meet the case ? 

Witness : No. 

Do you think the other lands would be affected ?—They are of the same 
character, and I think would be similarly affected; but I have not 
examined them. 

Mr. H. Robinson, M. Inst. C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering at King’s 
College, said he had visited the district; and he believed the pumping 
stations would have a most disastrous effect on the Trustees’ property, 
The springs would be dry in summer, and the wells would be affected, 
He therefore considered those pumping stations ought to be objected to, He 
thought the Company should store the excess of water in times of heavy 
rainfall rather than erect pumping stations. Nodoubtthe pumping would 
affect the underground water and surface water over a very wide area, 

Mr. Rickarps then addressed the Committee on behalf of the Trustees; 
stating that the main reason of their opposition was to prevent inter. 
ference with the rhines. He contended that the proper way, if the Com. 
pany must have the water, was to erect storeage reservoirs, and not pump 
underground. The money compensation offered did not affect the Trustees 
at all, as it was not to be given for water taken out of the rhines. 

Mr. R. W. Foster, Clerk to the Somerset Commissioners of Sewers, was 
then called on behalf of that body, and explained the nature of the Com- 
missioners’ duties. He said one of their principal obligations was to provide 
an ample supply of water in dry seasons for the land, which in that part 
covered 54 square miles, 4 of which contributed rates, for the maintenance 
of the works necessary for the duties of the Commissioners, according to 
the benefits conferred. 

Mr. Lepearp said this was all the evidence he should call. He pointed 
out that the Commissioners were bound to preserve the water supply of the 
lands of the district ; and the promoters must show a case of absolute and 
overwhelming necessity before they should be allowed to take away that 
which was of vital importance to the inhabitants of a very large pastoral 
district. It was clear from the evidence that the operations the Bill pro. 
posed would at the least be a matter of considerable risk, and should not 
be sanctioned unless overwhelming necessity was shown. He ventured to 
suggest that no harm could be done to the promoters, and incalculable 
harm might otherwise be done to the petitioners, by the postponement of 
the question of an additional supply to Bristol for another year. On the 
contrary, it would be an advantage to the promoters to have a twelve- 
month’s consideration on the discussion that had taken place there during 
the past few days. If the Committee thought the Bill would seriously 
injure the opponents, he did not think they would agree to it; and he con- 
tended that great damage would ensue if the Bill passed. 


TentH Day—Fripay, Aprit 20. 

Mr. W. Dean, Locomotive Engineer of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, was examined as to the effect of the pumping on the supply of water 
obtained from the Claverham Springs for the Yatton Railway Station; 
and he expressed the opinion that it would be very injurious. 

Mr. SaunpERs then addressed the Committee on behalf of the Railway 
Company ; calling attention to the evidence given by Mr. Marten, C.E., 
who said that very probably the supply to Yatton Station would be inter. 
fered with by the homo and quoting geological evidence given on behalf 
of the promoters. He asked the Committee to see that water compensa- 
tion was given, as usual in cases where pumping schemes were promoted by 
water companies, and so leave the inhabitants and the Railway Company 
in the same position after the Bill passed as they were before. 

Mr. Cripps followed for the Duke of Cleveland, who, he said, had ve 
large proprietary interests in the district ; owning about 5500 acres of land. 
The Rickford stream flowed for the whole of its course through his property, 
and the Langford stream bordered it for more than a mile. A great part 
of the village of Wrington was included in the limits of the Duke's estate; 
and he owned the two mills on the river to which allusion had been made. 
But although the Duke had proprietary interests, the importance of which 
could not be exaggerated, he was anxious not in any way to dissociate him- 
self from the general case of the inhabitants, which had been put before 
the Committee. In fact, the Duke, besides appearing in his own interest, 
had subscribed to the general petition of the inhabitants, and thus identi- 
fied himself with the whole of the district. Dealing with the proposal for 
pumping the Brinsea and Congresbury streams, Counsel said in a pumping 
scheme of this character compensation in kind was physically impossible; 
and that was the strength of his case. He denied that any clause could be 
framed which would give compensation to the inhabitants of the district; 
and he contended that there was no need for any increased supply of water 
to Bristol for the next ten years. 

Mr. F. G. Farwell, Agent to the Duke of Cleveland, said that his Grace 
viewed with alarm the proposed pumping stations, and the suggestion to 
take water from the springs. rom physical causes, no compensation 
clauses could meet the circumstances of the present case. 

Evidence having been given on behalf of other opponents of the Bill, 

Mr. Jeune addressed the Committee on behalf of one of them (Mr. 
Braikenridge), and contended that it was imperative, if the requirements 
of the district were to be respected, that the rhines should be kept in their 
present condition. It was clear, he said, that the promoters had not 4 
correct idea of the important part these watercourses played in the agri: 
cultural industry of the neighbourhood. The rhines derived their supply 
(with the exception of a small fraction) from the Brinsea and Congresbury 
streams, which must be diminished by the pumping stations proposed in 
the Bill. The learned Counsel then commented on the manner in which 
ew po for compensation and alleviation of the damage done by the 

ill had oozed out of the promoters during the inquiry; and urged that 
whatever questions might be raised in reference to the legal position of 
the case, it was in accordance with the strictest precedent that if a spring 
was taken, whether the undertaking was above or under ground, water com 
pensation of the ordinary kind should be given. He entered into a long 
argument on this subject, and had not concluded his address when the 


Tae Southampton Electric Light and Power Company, Limited, was 
—— last week, with a capital of £30,000, in 4000 preferred, and 2000 
ordinary shares of £5 each. 

As an instance of the great demand for sound home investments, 
Money cites the case of the principal water stocks, which during the past 
six weeks have advanced from 5 to 20 per cent. 

Tue Hutchinson Petroleum Motors, Limited, is the title of a Company 
registered last week, with a capital of £60,000, in £1 shares, to acquire 
the ~ for, and carry on the business of manufacturers of the motors 
named. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Saturpay, Apri 21. 
(Before Justice Norta.) 
In re THE CITY OF TURIN WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. * 

This was a petition by the Company for the reduction of their capital. 
It was stated that the capital consisted of 14,000 £25 shares; making the 
nominal amount £350,000. Of this number only 3200 had been issued ; the 
capital thus being £80,000. Of this sum £40,000 was paid in cash ; the 
remainder being fully paid-up shares that were given to the conces- 
sionaires. Of the £40,000 subscribed, £10,000 was deposited at Turin as 
security for the carrying out of the concession ; and as this had not been 
done, the money had been forfeited. The sum of £10,000 was paid for the 
lakes; and the other £20,020 had been spent in a variety uf ways. The 
property the Company now possessed consisted merely of the lakes; and 
it was proposed to keep the concern alive until the lakes were actually re- 
quired to su ply Turin with water, when it could be sold at a profit. Out 
of the 8200 shares, the holders of 2728 had actually voted for the reduction ; 
and the remainder—viz., the owners of 472—had remained silent. No 
creditor or shareholder objected to the reduction. The debts of the Com- 

any amounted to £2000; and they had been paid in the following way :— 
The majority of the shareholders had subscribed £2600 upon the under- 
standing that after the reduction was carried out they should have 10s. 
shares at par; and if this money had not been provided, the Liquidator 
would have been obliged to sell the assets for what they would fetch. It 
was now proposed to reduce the shares from £25 to 10s.; and the nominal 
capital would then stand at £7000. 

His LornpsHip made the order as asked. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Tuurspay, Aprit 19. 
(Before Justices Cave and A. L. Sut.) 
BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY v, SOUTHWARK AND 
VAUXHALL WATER COMPANY. 
THE SUPPLY OF WATER TO UNOCCUPIED HOUSES. 

This was a special case stated by Mr. Chance, the Magistrate at the 
Lambeth Police Court, and raising a question of conatdaegtie importance 
as between water companies and owners of unoccupied house property ; 
it being stated in the course of the argument that sums amounting 
to about £60,000 a year depended on the decision. The appellants, the 
British Empire Mutual Assurance Company, were summoned by the 
respondents for non-payment of water-rates to the amount of £7 10s., due 
in respect of a number of houses belonging to them in Crystal Palace, 
Heber, Silvester, and Landcroft Roads, for two quarters ending Michael- 
mas, 1887; all but four of the houses having been unoccupied for these 
two quarters and during various periods before, in respect of which no 
claim had been made. Each of the houses was under the annual value of 
£20, The communication-pipes were laid before the commencement of 
the period in question, and the supply of water had not been cut off, nor 
had any notice been given to the Water Company to discontinue it. The 
case found, however, that the water had not been used by the appellants, 
nor by any other person to their knowledge. Under section 70 of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, the rates are payable in advance for each 
quarter; and section 71 of the same Act provides that the occupier who 
shall remove from his dwelling or give notice to the Company to discon- 
tinue the we eg any two quarter days shall pay the rate in respect 
of the quarter then current. By section 68 the rates are to be paid by the 
person “requiring, receiving, or using the supply of water;” but by 
section 72 the owners, and not the occupiers, are liable for the rates in the 
case of houses under the value of £10. The Company relied before the 
Magistrate, as well as on the appeal, upon section 58 of their Private Act 
(15 & 16 Vict., cap. 158) which enacts that “ the owners of all houses. “ 
not respectively exceeding the annual value of £20 supplied with water 
by the Company, shall be liable to the payment of the rates chargeable 
in respect thereof under the authority of this Act instead of the occupier 
thereof,” &c. They contended that, on the true construction of the Water- 
Works Clauses Act, the appellants’ houses had been supplied with water 
during the two quarters in question, and that therefore they were liable 
under this section. The Magistrate upheld this contention, and ordered 
the appellants to pay the amount claimed.* 

Mr. Bompas, Q.C. (with whom was Mr. R. B. Morris), appeared in sup- 
port of the appeal, and contended that section 58 of the respondents’ 
Private Actonly made the owner liable in the case of houses of less than 
£20 value,as the Water-Works Clauses Act had previously done under 
£10, in place of the occupier; and that, as the occupiers here were, by 
section 71 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, not liable beyond the quarter’s 
rent when they removed, there was no liability on the owners. 

Mr. R. A. M‘Caxt, for the respondents, argued that the water had been 
supplied to the appellants’ houses by sending it into the communication- 
pipes ; and that the consumer, whether owner or occupier, could only rid 
himself of liability to pay for the water by giving notice to discontinue 
the supply or ceasing to be the owner or occupier. 

Justice Cave said it was quite clear that the Magistrate had come to a 
wrong conclusion, and that the owner was not liable for water supplied 
to unoccupied houses after the expiration of the current quarter. Sec- 
tion 58 of the Company’s Act meant simply that, in whatever cases before 
that the occupiers were liable, in all vabeequens cases the owner should 
be liable instead. It was only in those cases. If it was intended to put 
upon the owner a liability not previously imposed upon the occupier, this 
lntention must be clearly expressed. 

J ustice SmrrH was of the same opinion. What, he asked, was the 
Meaning of section 72 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, read with section 
58 of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company’s Act? Simply this, 
and nothing more—that in the case of houses over £10 and under £20, 
where the occupier would otherwise be liable, the owner was liable. Here 
the occupier was clearly not liable; neither was the owner. The Magis- 
trate had made a mistake, and his judgment must be reversed. 
on appeal was allowed accordingly ; but leave for a further appeal was 





CITY OF LONDON COURT.—Sarurpay, Apri 21. 
(Before Commissioner KERR.) 
EAST LONDON WATER COMPANY V. CLAHANE.—DAMAGE TO A WATER-MAIN. 
This was an action to recover the cost of repairing a main which, it 
Was alleged, was broken through the wrongful act of the defendant; and 
itraised a very important point as to the relative liabilities of water com- 
Panies and local authorities. 
t. G. Keppenx, the Company’s Solicitor, said the point at issue had 
hot yet been decided in any pb case; and it was of the highest im- 
Portance that some judicial determination should be arrived at. Another 


* See Journat, Vol. L., p. 759. 








action arising out of the same circumstances was pending in the White- 
chapel County Court, where the Company were sued for heavy damages 
for flooding certain premises known as the German Club, Christian 
Street, St. George’s-in-the-East. The fact was that the defendant was 
engaged to make some repairs in the sewer which ran under the Com- 
pany’s main-pipe, and in doing so he left the pipe exposed for a con- 
siderable time. He was warned of the danger by one of the officers of 
the Company, but the result was that the hole that was made to repair 
the sewer was filled in, not by the ordinary method of ramming and pack- 
ing, but the loose mould was thrown into the cavity and water over it, 
with the view of converting it into a solid mass. However, this did not 
seem to have the desired result, because in a short space of time the 
billiard-room of the German Club was flooded, owing to what turned out 
to be a fracture of the water-main through the insufficient support 
afforded to resist the pressure above it. 

Defendant, in answer to the action, said he was engaged by the land- 
lady of the premises to repair the sewer, and he was paid by the job. 
The work was done in the usual way, and passed by the local inspector. 

After some discussion, 

His Honour held that the landlady must be made a co-defendant in the 


Tue Swansea Water Compensation Case.—This case, which has been 
for some time before the High Court of Justice, and in which Justice 
Wills has rather delayed giving judgment, was decided last Thursday in 
favour of Messrs. Lewis and others, the plaintiffs, and against the Swansea 
Corporation. (The facts were given in the last volume of the Journat, 
pp. 376, 1022.) It was held by the Judge that the failure on the part of the 
Corporation to supply compensation water to the plaintiffs, who are 
riparian owners, was not due to inevitable accident or to the act of God, 
and that therefore the Corporation are responsible for all costs, and for 
the payment of cumulative penalties. Unless this decision is set aside on 
appeal, the loss to the burgesses is likely to be very heavy. Judgment was 
entered for the plaintiffs for the penalties claimed in each case, and for 
damages, which are to be assessed by arbitration. Stay of execution was 
applied for, as the Corporation will ; ossibly take the case to the House of 
Lords ; it being a matter of vast importance to them. The application was 
granted. 

Haywarp’s HeatH Water Suppty.—The Board of Trade have inti- 
mated to the Parliamentary Agent of the Mid-Sussex Water Company 
that, upon the recommendation of their Inspector (Major Marindin) they 
will proceed with the Provisional Order applied for by them, for carrying 
out a scheme of water supply for the district of Hayward’s Heath, in 
accordance with plans prepared by Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. C.E., the 
Company's Engineer. Major Marindin, it may be remembered, held early 
last month (see ante, p. 516) an inquiry into the merits of the two schemes 
submitted to the Board by the above-named Company and the Hayward’s 
Heath Water Company respectively. The latter body relied rather upon 
the superior quality of their supply; whereas the Mid-Sussex Company’s 
strength lay mainly in their readiness to proceed with the works as soon 
as the Order was obtained, and the soundness of their plans and calcula- 
tions. This Company must now be considered as having gained in the 
contest, and will be the one to give the district the benefit of a constant 
water supply. 

RoTHERHAM CorporRaTION Gas AND WaTER Suppty.—At the meeting of 
the Finance Committee of the Rotherham Corporation last Friday, the 
Borough Accountant (Mr. C. H. Moss) submitted his annual report on the 
accounts of the various departments of the Corporation for the year 
ending March 25 last. With regard to the gas undertaking, the result is 
a net surplus of £2993 9s. 5d., against £1424 7s. 11d. for 1886-7, The im- 
ea eee arises principally from additional sales of gas, £929 13s. 11d. ; 
ess increased cost of manufacturing charges, £396 9s. 5d.; increase in the 
sales of residuals, £756 19s.; and decrease in the amount paid for rates, 
£298 16s.7d. In the Water Department the income shows a good increase ; 
the water-works having realized £248 more, and the meter accounts £152 
more than in the previous year. Other receipts also show an improve- 
ment. The expenditure, however, has been much greater; the extra 
repairs on the Boston service reservoir having cost about £830. The 
pumping expenses show a decrease of £71; but law costs and sundry 
expenses raise the total. The result of the year is a deficiency of 
£1539 17s. 5d., as compared with £942 15s. 5d. for 1886-7. 

GorING AND STREATLEY Gas AND WaTER Suppiy.—The Provisional 
Order for which the Goring and Streatley District Gas and Water 
Company, Limited, have applied to the Board of Trade (originally under 
the title of the East Berks and West Oxford District Gas and Water 
Order, but now changed to the Goring and Streatley District Gas and 
Water Order), to enable them to constract gas and water works, and to 
supply gas and water in the parishes of Goring and Streatley, has been 
passed by the Board, and will shortly come before Parliament for con- 
firmation. The gas and water undertakings are to be separate; the 
maximum capital of each being £8000, subject to any future Order that 
may be obtained. The standard price of gas is fixed at 5s. per 1000 
cubic feet; subject to the sliding scale. With regard to the construc- 
tion of water-works, and the laying and maintenance of pipes, full 
details are given in the Order; and the rates and regulations for the 
supply of water are stated. The Order contains special clauses inserted 
for the protection of the Great Western Railway Company and the 
Thames Conservators, in so far as their respective interests may be 
affected by the Company’s undertakings. 

Supposep SurrocaTion By Gas.—At the meeting of the Lincoln Board 
of Guardians last Tuesday, the Master of the Workhouse (Mr. J. B. Storey 
reported that an aged couple named James and Mary Atkinson were foun 
on the previous morning suffering from the effects of inhaling gas; and 
the woman had since died. It appeared that the couple failed to come 
downstairs on the morning in question; and someone who was sent to 
them discovered them insensible, and a strong smell of gas in the room. An 
inquiry into the matter was opened before the Borough Coroner (Mr. 8. 
Lowe) on Wednesday, and was then adjourned to allow of the husband of 
the deceased recovering sufficiently to give evidence. It appears that the 
old couple occupied a room unprovided with a fireplace ; and consequently 
there were no means of ventilation when the window was closed. There 
was a gas-bracket in the room; the tap regulating the supply being in 
the corridor. The Matron saw the gas burning in the room, but not on 
full, the evening previous to the discovery of the bodies; and the next 
morning an inmate saw the tap in the corridor full on, though the gas in 
the room was extinguished. It was stated that Atkinson was in the habit 
of lighting the gas, and of turning it up and down as he pleased. The 
medical evidence showed that the deceased was suffering from recent in- 
flammation of the lungs, and an old disease of the right lung; but the 
immediate cause of death was stated to be inhalation of gas. The Coroner, 
in addressing the jury, said they would have to consider whether or not 
the gas was turned on accidentally (for they had no evidence that it was 
turned on by design), and, if so, whether they would make any suggestion 
as to the prevention of such an occurrence in the future. 
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Miscellaneous ets. 


THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF DUBLIN. 
A Serious CHARGE AGAINST THE ALLIANCE Gas CoMPANY. 


At the Meeting of the Dublin Corporation on Monday last week—the 
Lorp Mayor (the Right Honourable Thomas Sexton, M.P.) presiding—a 
serious charge was brought against the Alliance Gas Company in connec- 
tion with the supply of gas tothe public lamps. 

Alderman Dutuon asked permission, before the Council proceeded with 
the ordinary business, to bring forward a matter which he—and he thought 
the Council, when they had heard what he had to say, would agree with 
him—thought was of great importance. They had been considering for 
some time past the relations between the Gas Company and the Corpora- 
tion ; and they had often been surprised at the extraordinary manner in 
which the bills for the — lighting had persistently increased year by 
year, while the price of gas was going down. He found that the yearly 
cost of every gas-lamp in the city this year, when the charge for gas was 
8s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, was £2 8s. 3d.; while last year, when the price 
was the same, the cost was £2 6s. 8d. 

Mr. Douerty rose to order. He said he should like to know the object of 
those remarks. He thought the proper course would have been to have 
communicated with the Lord Mayor in first instance. 

The Lorp Mayor said Alderman Dillon had done so; and he had 
assented to his bringing the subject forward. 

Alderman Ditton (continuing) said he had been puzzled to account for 
the increase in the bills for public lighting. He had received a communi- 
cation from a burgess (who gave his name and address), informing him of 
one way in which this could be accounted for; and he took the earliest 
possible  anemnesy J of bringing the matter before the Couucil. He would 
not give the name and address of the writer at present; but the person in 
question vouched for it that he was in a position to substantiate his state- 
ments. They all knew that the supply of gas to the public lamps was regu- 
lated by meters attached to every tenth lamp; and the amountof gascon- 
sumed was ascertained by multiplying by 10 the quantity burned in the 
metered lamp. It was perfectly apparent that if there was any error in 
the registration of the meter, it would make a great difference as regards 
the total consumption. The writer of the letter informed him that the 
governor attached to the metered lamp was so regulated as to consume 25 
per cent. more gas than the quantity burned in the lamps to which no 
meters were fixed; and that this was done deliberately by the Gas Com- 

ny. Now, this was a very serious charge to bring against the Company. 

e did not make it on his own responsibility—he merely stated what had 
come to his knowledge; and he thought it was the duty of the Corporation 
at once to test the truth or otherwise of the allegation. 

Mr. Donerty: Who is the authority for the charge ? 

Alderman Ditton : I decline to state the authority. 

The Lorp Mayor: Will the Alderman read the letter ? 

Alderman Dri1on (reading) : “I see by this day’s Freeman that you are 
about appointing a gentleman to the position of gas inspector. I havealso 
noticed how anxious some of the speakers would be to get information in 
connection with the rise in the public gas account. I, as a person 
thoroughly conversant with the way in which the thing is managed, 
venture to lay before you the particulars by which the fraud was carried 
on.” Then there comes a portion of the letter which I will not read; but 
the writer proceeds to say: “‘ Now as to the way in which the fraud is 
carried on. The governors supplied to the meter lamps are tested; they 
are made to consume one foot of gas more than the non-meter lamps.” 

Mr. Lirtze: Is it fair to read one portion of the letter and leave out 
another ? 

The Lorp Mayor: It is within his discretion. He may consider that it 
might be against the public interest to read the whole of it. 

Alderman Ditton said he was leaving out the portions that would lead 
to the identification of the writer. 

Mr. Gru contended that it was not right that anonymous communica- 
tions should be brought before the Council. 

Alderman Ditton said he had the name and address of the writer of the 
letter ; but he declined to make them known at present. The writer con- 
tinued: “I have calculated that, supposing the lights to be only 10 hours 
long, the Corporation pay for 37 feet of gas per lamp per night which they 
have never burned. You will find this will account for £2348, supposing 
the meters to be perfectly correct. Mr. Connolly had nothing to do with 
this job; but I suppose he must have noticed it. It can be detected in 
full swing at any time; but if the Gas Company get the hint, the thing 
may be made right in an hour. I may tell you all that conld occur, 
supposing the meters to be perfectly right.’”” He would not read the rest 
of the letter, for the reasons he had already given; but he had read sufii- 
cient of it toshow that the charge was a very serious one, and a grave 
responsibility was cast on the Council of investigating at once whether it 
was true or not. He conceived that it was a more fitting and dignified 
course to bring the matter publicly before the Council than to seek by any 
secret means to discover its truth or otherwise. He would suggest that the 
Chairman of the Paving and Lighting Committee (Alderman Mulligan), 
should direct the Secretary of the Committee to write at once to the 
Company, asking them to name an hour that afterncon when it would be 
convenient to have the governors of the lamps in acertain district—say, 
20 or 30 lamps in each area—taken off ; and that the City Engineer should 
at once be directed to make the necessary arrangements with the officials 
of the Company to have the governors tested. He for one would be ex- 
tremely an if the Company exonerated themselves of the charge; for he 
found it hard to believe that they would be guilty of anything of the kind. 
He wished to move—— 

The Lorp Mayor remarked that, as there was no notice on the paper, no 
resolution could be moved. 

Alderman Ditton said he thought it would be sufficient if the Chair- 
man of the Paving and Lighting Committee would give the necessary 
directions as he had indicated. 

Mr. Douerty suggested that the matter should be referred to a special 
meeting of the Paving and Lighting Committee. 

Mr. Dennexny said he was convinced that the gentlemen on the Board 
of the Company would not be guilty of such an act as that with which the 
were accused. It was a charge of the grossest character; and the truth 
of it should have been tested before it was brought before the Council. 

Mr. Gitt said he was a shareholder of the Company ; and for this reason 
he should be glad to have the matter investigated as quickly as possible. 
He did not believe a single word contained in the letter. It seemed to him 
to have been written by somebody for the purpose of injuring the Com- 
pany. The thing was monstrous, that a number of gentlemen should 
enter into a combination of a conspiracy to defraud the citizens of Dublin 
for the sake of an extra couple of thousand pounds a year in the profits of 
an enormous public Company. It seemed to him to be the work of some 
romancer who wauted to get up a sensational story for the newspapers. 
From a scientific point of view the thing was ridiculous. It amounted to 





this—that the governor at the top of a lamp controlled the quantity of 
passing through the meter at the bottom. Bas 

Alderman Drtton disclaimed that he was making any charge against 
the Company. He was merely bringing forward the matter in order that 
the Council might at once take action thereon. 

Alderman Nacte considered that the name of the writer of the letter 
should be disclosed. 

Alderman Kernan protested that it was unfair to the Directors of g 
public Company that such a charge should be made against them on what 
was practically an anonymous letter. Was it fair that the Council shoulg 
allow any of their contractors to be traduced in this manner. It woulg 
have been more becoming if the member who had the matter introduced 
had gone to the Lighting Department and seen the Engineer, and satisfjeq 
himself if there was any truth in the charge, before he brought it forward 
It was a reckless thing for any member of the Council to act in this 
manner ; and it should not be permitted. He wasashareholder in the Gas 
Company, and he could assure the Council that the Corporation had never 
been charged for a foot of gas that had not been consumed in the city, 

The Lorp Mayor, while approving of the course taken by Alderman 
Dillon, said that gentlemen in the position of Alderman Kernan, the High 
Sheriff, and Mr, Gill were entitled to have it assumed on their behalf that 
they would not be guilty of culpable conduct in any relation of life, He 
suggested that the matter should be referred to the Paving and Lighting 
Committee. 

Alderman Mutuican said that, acting on the suggestion of Alderman 
Dillon, he would communicate with the Secretary of the Company; and 
if they consented to send an official, he would instruct the Borough Sur. 
veyor and the Deputy Surveyor to proceed with that official, and remoye 
the governors, and see that they were properly tested. If, however, the 
Secretary of the Company refused to send anyone, he did not see what 
course they could adopt but refer the matter to the Paving and Lighting 
Committee. 

The Hicu Suentr¥ said he had no authority to speak on behalf of the 
Company ; but he was quite sure that if the Corporation, or any member of 
it, would come forward and take the responsibility of this charge against 
the Company, they would meet them on equal terms in a legal way, and 
test the matter at once. The Company were not bound to supply the Cor- 
poration 4 cubic feet of gas an hour for the lamps. If the Corporation 
would not assume the responsibility of this charge, who, he should like to 
know, would do so? It was most unfair, on the strength of an anonymous 
letter, that such a charge should be made against a public Company, 
They could not ask the Company to meet a charge made by a man in the 
moon. The meters and burners were under the control of the Corpora. 
tion, and all the Company had to do was to supply the gas to them. 

Alderman Ditton said he should repudiate any personal responsibility 
in the matter. 

Mr. Denneny said that Alderman Dillon, in bringing the subject for- 
ward on an anonymous letter, had made himself personally responsible, 

The Lorp Mayor remarked that if it had been an anonymous letter he 
would not have permitted Alderman Dillon to introduce it. 

The Hic SuHerirr: Will the name be given ? 

Alderman Ditton said he had no objection to give the name of his in- 
formant. The writer of the letter was John M‘Cann ; and it was dated from 
120, Lower Gardiner Street. 

Alderman Kernan: Well, for your information I may tell you that John 
M‘Cann has been in the employment of the Company for a number of 
years, and, in consequence of disagreements with the heads of depart- 
ments, he had to be discharged; and he has been in antagonism to the 
Company ever since. We have received several pamphlets from him 
which are not of a very creditable character. This is another proof of the 
recklessness of the charge made by Alderman Dillon; and I think it was 
very unfair for him to bring the matter under the notice of the Council 
until he had first satisfied himself of the truth of the charge. 

Alderman Ditton said he was informed that this man was discharged 
from the Company for supplying information to Alderman Kernan and 
another Director to enable them to bring an action against the Company. 

The discussion on the subject then closed. 

Last Tuesday, a representative of the Freeman’s Journal visited the 
offices of the Company for the purpose of ascertaining what steps the 
Board are taking in reference to the charges brought against them, and to 
gather the view taken of the situation as it now exists upon the issue 
raised. From the information given, it appears that there are in the city 
3760 lamps which the Company are bound to supply during specified 
hours with 16-candle gas, at a certain pressure, so that each lamp shall 
consume 4 cubic feet of gas an hour; and the gas actually burnt is ascer- 
tained by attaching a meter to every tenth lamp. On the burner of each 
lamp there is a governor regulating the consumption to about 4 cubic feet. 
The charge is that on the metered lamps the governors have been so tam- 
pered with that they burn about 5 cubic feet of gas an hour, while in the 
other lamps only 4 cubic feet are burned. The answer on (the part of the 
Company is a complete denial and repudiation of so dishonest an action. 
But it is further stated that it is a physical impossibility to interfere with 
the governors in the manner suggested ; these appliances not being made, 
or put together in Ireland, and being put upon the lamps just as they 
come from the makers. In the books of the Company there is a complete 
record of the readings of the metered lamps; and very few of them stand 
at more than 4°1 cubic feet, while some do not register more than 3 feet. All 
the Company can do when they find the governors are wrong is to change 
them, and put on others that will pass as nearly as possible 4 cubic feet 
of gasan hour. The Company, in point of fact, contend that they do not 
get payment for the full quantity Posen consumed. With regard to Alder- 
man Dillon’s informant (Mr. M‘Cann), they say that he never had any 

ractical knowledge of gas operations, and that the position he occupied 
in their employment was not such as to entitle him to speak as one with 
authority on any gas question. The Company are most anxious to haves 
full investigation of the whole matter. Some time ago they demanded a 
inquiry on oath. The Corporation called upon them to appoint an Arbi- 
trator ; and the Company called upon the Sub-Committee of the Paving 
and Lighting Committee to appoint another, but they shrank frou it. | 

After the Council proceedings, the Secretary of the Paving and Lighting 
Committee (Mr. M. M. O’Reilly) wrote to the Secretary of the Company 
(Mr. W. F. Cotton, J.P.), informing him that the attention of the Corpor 
tion had been directed to astatement to the effect that the supply of g3 
for the public lighting was not properly regulated, and that the error 
were caused by a want of similarity in the governors attached to the 
lamps, and requesting him to make an arrangement with the City Sur 
veyor (represented by Mr. Allen, C.E.), for the removal of the governors 02 
such lamps as would be pointed out—say, about 30 metered and unmetere?. 
After the receipt of this letter, Mr. Cotton was waited upon by Alderma! 
Mulligan and Mr. Mayne, to whom he promised tocall a meeting of the 
Board for the following morning. As the result of this meeting, he wrot® 
to Mr. O'Reilly last Tuesday an ollows :—“*I am now to inform you that, 
the Board having met, and considered the gross and slanderous charge, 
utterly unfounded, made against this Company at the meeting of the 
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Municipal Council yesterday, direct me to state that they court the fullest 
investigation in the matter. Not only have they no objection to the lamp 
governors being tested, but they consider that no time should be lost in 
removing them and putting them under seal, and a number of identity 
fixed on the governors taken off the metered lamps, to distinguish them 
from those taken off the unmetered lamps, until arrangements have been 
made to have them tested by somecompetent and impartial authority. The 
Company is charged with making the governors on the metered lamps 
purn a foot per hour in excess of the governors on the unmetered lamps. 
Under these circumstances, the Directors must insist upon a proper test of 
the whole of the lamp governors in use in the city; and with this object 
the Company’s Engineer will attend at the City Hall at two o'clock to-day, 
when, if your Committee will give the City Surveyor your instructions, 
the removal of the governors can be proceeded with forthwith. Nothing 
short of this thorough investigation will saiisfy the Directors, as it appears 
to them that the proposal of your Committee to test 30 particular 
governors out of about 4000 is suggested by some person who has specially 
selected or changed some of the governors with a malicious object—30 
governors merely representing three metered lamps. You are aware that 
the consumption for each lamp is based upon the average consumption of 
all the metered lamps in the city. In conclusion, I am also to remind you 
that all the governors of all the lamps are continually under the super- 
vision of your paid officials and servants, whose duty it is to report as to 
their efficiency. It is to be distinctly understood that during the time the 
governors are removed for testing, the gas consumed in the lamps is to be 
paid for as registered by the meter according to the average system, and 
that all expenses connected with the removal, testing, and reinstating the 
governors shall be borne by the Corporation.” 

On Wednesday the dispute assumed afresh phase. In the forenoon, 
Alderman Malligan, Mr. Mayne, and Mr. Perry—three members of the 
Sub-Committee appointed by the Corporation—left the City Hall attended 
bya staff from the Engineer’s Department; and in the course of a few hours 
removed the governors from a number of metered and unmetered street 
lamps, with the view of testing them. Arrangements had been made to 

ut on new burners, pending the replacement of the governors, so that the 
amps should be lighted as usual; and while this operation was in pro- 
gress, the Sub-Committee were served with a written communication from 

Mr. Cotton, in which, alluding to the action of the Committee, he said: ‘ I 
wish to point out to you that it is illegal, and quite at variance with the 
proposition of the Company; and I am directed to ask you to replace the 
governors immediately.” In compliance with Mr. Cotton’s request, the 
governors were replaced in the course of the day, and the lamps to which 
they were attached were lighted as usual. In the evening the Sub- 
Committee met, and ordered Mr. O’Reilly to send the subjoined letter to 
the Company. It will be seen by the concluding passage that the tests— 
whatever they were—applied to the governors did not confirm the charge : 
“In reply to your letter of to-day to Alderman Mulligan and Messrs. 
Mayne and Perry, of which you sent me a copy, relative to the removal 
of certain governors from the public lamps onior the direction of these 
members, and requiring that the same should be restored, I am directed 
to say that these three members of the Corporation were appointed a 
Sub-Committee of the Paving and Lighting Committee to inquire into 
the statements made by John M‘Cann, and that they took the action you 
refer to in such capacity in conjunction with the Inspector of Weights 
and Measures and the staff of the Engineer's Department. Yesterday I 
received a letter from you offering to have all the governors in the city— 
nearly 4000—tested at the expense of the Corporation, to which, by direc- 
tion of the Sub-Committee, I replied that while the Committee would aid 
the Gas Company in making such a test, they and the representatives of 
the Corporation would be satisfied with having a test made of some 200 
or 800 governors, taken at various places, but made at once. As you said 
- could not accede to the proposal without the approbation of your 

joard, and the matter being urgent, and it being of great importance to 
the citizens and to the Gas Company that the examination should be 
made without delay, the Committee had removed, for the purpose of ex- 
amination, the governors you referred to. They have since been replaced. 

The Committee think it due to the Gas Company at once to say that, as 
far as they have been able to ascertain, the allegations made by Mr. 
M‘Cann have not been sustained by the examination of the governors.” 
In the evening the Directors conferred upon the whole situation ; the 
result being that they determined not to vary their original offer—that 
all, and not a portion only, of the governors, should be tested. 

On Thursday Mr. Cotton, on the instructions of his Directors, wrote to 
Mr. O'Reilly, stating that the Committee’s proposition to remove a certain 
number of the governors in localities to be indicated would be mani- 
festly unfair, and, moreover, would be no test of the average consumption 
of the lamps of the city. He pointed out that, having regard to the state- 
ments that had been made, nothing could be more reasonable than the 
proposal made by his Board; and therefore they were at a loss to under- 
stand upon what grounds the Committee declined to carry it out. He 
added that the Directors had not consented to any interference with the 
lamp governors on the part of a Sub-Committee, or an Inspector of 
Weights and Measures, unless both parties were represented, and the 
reasonable conditions that were mentioned in their letter of the 17th inst. 
complied with. 


In connection with this dispute, it may be interesting to give the fol- 
lowing statistics in reference to the public lighting of Dublin, taken from 
the accounts between the Company and the Corporation, for the 15 years 
ending with 1887 :— 
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. |Yearly cost per 
Number] ~ Yearly Charges Rate 
| of a early Yearly by Company —- per 1000 
Year. | Lamps * sag Amounts or exclusive of | Cubic 
at End ont for Gas. Repairs of Charges Feet of 
of Year. Lamps. for Repairs. Gas. 
Cub. Ft. 2 e @ Ba & 2s. d, s. d 
1873 | 8382 7,906 6283 12 5 a 117 23 4 83 
1874 | 8420 6649 13 5 . 119 0 811 
1875 | 3445 11,864 7653 18 11 246 ” 
1876 | 3480 11,255 7649 17 1 ee 2441 46 
1877 | 3497 10,470 8232 18 8 77611 9 278 ~ 
1878 | 85% 10,500 8311 8 9 7380 10 6 27 2 4 3 
1879 | 3586 | 11,049 8296 6 1 780 10 3 2 6114 ‘> 
1880 | 3544 11,382 $290 8 8 78l 7 1 26 94 8 11 
1881 | 3615 11,356 7982 0 4 790 12 11 246 ” 
1882 | 3701 11,878 8516 11 2 811 1 26 64 o 
1883 61 | 12,059 81480 11 1 826 7 4 252 8 9 
1884 | 3816 | 12,174 8711 1 5 810 6 8 25 > ” 
1885 | $820 | 12,459 8924 5 8 850 11 2 2 6 8 ed 
1886 | 3879 | 18,847 9060 2 8 861 8 2 26 8 8 6 
1887 | 3918 | 13,783 9449 18 8 879 8 10 28 8 ” 
| 








* The maximum quantity of gas allowed per hour for each burner was 2°2 to 8 
cubic feet in 1873, and 4 cubic feet afterwards ; the illuminating power of the gas 
ing 20 candles in the year named, and 16 candles afterwards. 











METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
METER INSPECTORS AND THEIR DuTiES.—THE Hastines Town Council AND 
THE Boarp’s CHEMIsT.—RESIGNATION OF A Gas EXAMINER, 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, 

Mr. J. Assort (Chairman of the Special Purposes Committee) moved 
the —_ of a report stating that, in the opinion of the Committee, it 
was undesirable that the Board’s gas-meter inspectors should have im- 
posed upon them duties other than those in connection with the testing of 
gas-meters; and the Committee therefore recommended that the subject 
of the employment of the inspectors on other work, and away from their 
testing stations, should be referred to the Works and General Purposes 
Committee, with a view to the appointment of an officer to perform the 
duties in connection with.the gas-fittings at the fire brigade stations, and 
to report upon the gas arrangements at theatres and music halls. In 
support of the recommendation, Mr. Abbott observed that there had 
recently been in the Wandsworth Police Court a casein which the accuracy 
of a gas-meter was questioned, and the decision was adverse to the Gas 
Company concerned ; and therefore the Committee thought it unwise for 
the inspectors to be away from their stations. 

Mr.J. Runtz said he might be allowed to explain the matter, as it was 
avery important question. The Board were aware that they had gas- 
meter testing stations in various parts of London, and, in the case alluded 
to, it had been decided that none but the Inspectors themselves must 
stamp the meters ; and unless this was done evidence could not be received 
in a Court of Law. Counsel's opinion had been taken on the point, and it 
agreed with that of the Magistrate—that the inspectors must personally 
test the meters. The Committee had considered the desirability of having 
the various districts to terminate in one building, which it was found 
would, if carried out, cost some thousands of pounds; and, if not, having 
one inspector to each station would cost £20,000. Having regard to the 
decision of the Magistrate, it was decided by the Committee that the 
inspectors should not leave their assistants to do the work, but be in atten- 
dance personally. A year had passed, and the Board had paid a special 
sum of something like £40 a year to one of the inspectors, in addition to 
his salary, for inspecting the gas-fittings in theatres ; but it was undesirable 
that this should be continued. 

Mr. G. B. Ricuarpson said he was very sorry Mr. Runtz had gone into 
the question, because it was a pity to bring the matter before the public. 
It was a legal and technical question in which there was considerable 
difficulty, which could only be remedied by an amendment of the statute. 
A very important question had, however, arisen, from which it appeared 
that a Sub-Committee had absolutely ordered an oflicer to perform other 
than his ordinary duties as laid down by the General Purposes Committee. 
It came out that the officer in question had received a special order from 
the ‘Theatres Sub-Committee to investigate the lighting arrangements in 
the theatres of the Metropolis. Hedid not know why the Sub-Committee 
on theatres should transgress the Board’s orders. 

Mr. W. R. Setway said that there was no reason to have discussed the 
matter at all; but, now that it had been entered upon, he would point out 
that the honourable member for Greenwich (Mr. Richardson) was in error, 
as on the 23rd of March the Board had approved of Mr. Mills examining 
the gas arrangements of the theatres. 

The report was approved. 

The CLerx (Mr. J. E. Wakefield) read a report of the Works and 
General Purposes Committee, recommending that a letter be addressed to 
the Town Council of Hastings, in reply to their request for the consent 
of the Board to the appointment of Mr. W. J. Dibdin, the Board’s 
Chemist, as Gas Examiner, for the purpose of testing the gas supplied 
by the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company, stating that the Board re- 
gret they are unable to grant the application. A letter was also read from 
Mr. Dibdin, in which he said that there appeared to be some misapprehen- 
sion regarding the letter from the Hastings Corporation, and enclosing an 
extract from a letter to him from that body, intimating that his attend- 
ance there would probably be required only twice a year, and asking that 
the matter might be reconsidered by the Board. 

Mr. G. Epwarps (Deputy-Chairman) said, notwithstanding Mr. Dibdin’s 
letter, he would move the adoption of the report of the Committee. It 
was a matter of principle ; and there was very little difficulty for the Cor- 
poration of Hastings to have a gentleman down to test the gas, and one 
who would be thankful for the fee. It was a very bad principle for a 
public Board to allow its officers to give their time or even evidence for 
other corporate bodies for the purpose of earning extra money. 

Mr. J. Runtz moved an amendment to the effect that the application of 
the Hastings Corporation be granted, as he considered it a compliment to 
the Board, and compliments were not very abundant at present. To him 
there did not seem to be any very great reason for refusing Mr. Dibdin 
leave of absence for so short a time, now that the Corporation of Hastings 
had said he would possibly be required for not more than two days a year. 

Major Wenzorn seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Ricuarpson hoped the Board would not agree to the amendment, as 
it would, he said, be creating a bad precedent. 

The amendment was rejected by 21 votes to 11, and the Committee's 
recommendation approved. 

The CLERK also read a letter from Mr. H. W. Hake, resigning his ap- 
pointment as Gas Examiner at Old Ford, on account of the distance of the 
testing-place from his laboratory ; and asking that he might be permitted 
to apply for reappointment when a vacancy arose at a more convenient 
locality. 

The matter was referred to the Works and General Purposes Committee. 











PARIS GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Report anp AccouNTS FOR THE YEAR 1887. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Paris Gas Company, which took 
place on the 29th ult., the report of the Directors on the progress of the 
undertaking during the twelve months ending Dec. 31 last was presented, 
together with the accounts for this period. The following is an abstract 
translation of the document. 

During the past year the consumption of gas, which had undergone but 
little change since 1884, showed an upward tendency. The quantity sent 
into the Company’s district—consisting of the city of Paris and the 59 
surrounding communes—rose last year to 290,774,540 cubic metres, as 
against 286,851,360 cubic metres in 1886; being an increase to the extent 
of 8,923,180 cubic metres. Of the entire bulk of gas consumed, 71,755,940 
cubic metres, or rather less than 25 per cent., was day gas—that is to say, 
gas burnt in the interval between the extinction and re-lighting of the 
public lamps. The receipts from sale of gas amounted to 75,149,434 frs., 
compared with 73,967,465 frs. in the year 1886; and of the former total 
69,431,397 frs. came from the city, and 5,718,037 frs. from the suburbs. 
The number of consumers at the close of the year was 200,535; being an 
increase of 5492, or 2°82 per cent., on those on the books at the correspond- 
ing period of 1886. In the last-named year there were 5389 new consumers 
added to the Company’s register ; so that in the past two years there has 
been an augmentation to the extent of 10,881 in the clientéle. The num- 
ber of public lamps in use on Dec. 31 last was 63,887, of which 54,437 were 
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employed in lighting the city. For the Eg ey year the totals were 
62,695 and 53,585; so that 1192 additional lamps were put up last year, 
852 of them being erected in Parisitself. Of late years the Company have 
greatly increased the lighting at the “refuges,” and in the open 
spaces at the junctions of the more frequented streets, by the 
employment of large lamps and burners of increased power. This has, of 
course, contributed greatly to the safety of the traffic. The consumption of 
gas in many of these appliances reaches 50 cubic feet per hour. Beyond 
these there are 2355 similar lamps and burners employed by private 
consumers, The total number of high-power burners of various kinds 
in us3 at the close of last year was 38796, representing about 32,000 
burners of the ordinary type. There were 1275 house services (pipes 
fixed to the fronts of building for the supply of the several “ flats” 
laid on last year; bringing up the total number to 23,690, distribut 
over 19,216 houses. The number of consumers taking a my! of gas 
from these services on Dec. 31 last was 80,766; exceeding by 5078, or 
6°71 per cent., the number at the close of 1886. Consequently, this 
class of consumers now represent upwards of 42 per cent. of the entire 
number; whereas ten years ago they did not exceed 25 per cent. The 
Directors have always endeavoured to induce occupants of apartments in 
houses provided with these services to take therefrom a supply of gas; 
but the expense of the interior fittings has generally proved an obstacle, 
In order to meet this difficulty, and remove any lingering cause of hesita- 
tion on the part of tenants, the Directors have lately adopted an arrange- 
ment which appears to give much satisfaction. They now fit up 
gratuitously in the kitchens a burner for lighting, and a connection to be 
used for heating or cooking purposes; and they also place a gas-stove at 
the disposal of the consumer. 

The manufacturing capacity of the Company’s stations was quite equal to 
all the demands made upon them during the past year; consequently, no im- 
portant additions had to be made. The mains, however, were extended by 
26,860 metres, or about 17 miles; bringing up the total length to 2,147,498 
metres, or about 1330 miles. With regard to the future, the Directors 
believe that, with the resources at their command, they will be in a posi- 
tion to meet all the requirements of the consumers during next winter. 
But in view of the exhibition which is to be held in Paris in the summer 
of 1889 (and which the Directors hope will, as on previous similar occa- 
sions, be attended by a large increase in the consumption of gas), they have 
had under consideration the means of raising the productive power of the 
plant, so that it may be equal to any emergency. The old stations having 
reached the extreme limit at which it is deemed advisable to work them, 
the Directors have naturally turned their attention to the section of the 
new station at Le Landy which is now in course of construction; and 
arrangements have been made to complete part of it, in order that it may 
be ready for use at the close of the current year, should circumstances 
require it. The capital expenditure last year amounted altogether to 
6,055,336 frs. ; a substantial portion of it being for the above-named purpose. 
The capital account of the Company stood as follows on Dee. 31, 1887 :— 

Francs. Sterling. 


Amount expended to Dec. 31,1886 . . . . 255,972,457 ..£10,238,899 
i oe el we ce ate . 5,055,336 .. 202,213 


Do. during 1887 . 
Total on Dec. 31,1887. . . . . « 261,027,793 ..£10,441,112 
To meet which there has been raised in shares 
andbonds ...... + « « 281,245,739 .. 11,249,830 


£808,718 








Showing an unexpended balance of . . . . 20,217,946 .. 
The following is the working account for the past year :— 


Expenditure. 
Francs. Sterling. 
Value of gas in store on Jan.1,1887 . .. .» 40,247 . £1,610 
Manufacture of gas— 
Coals carbonized. . . . « « » « « 20,643,051 
Coke and tar for heating purposes . 4,470,151 
Salariesand wages .... « 4,117,619 
Maintenance of worksand plant. . . . . 3,334,671 
Incidental expenses of carbonization . - 1,507,956 
Purifying material . . . «+ «+ « «© « « 885,304 .. 
Generalexpenses. . . »« +» «© «© «© « «& 120,769 .. 
Distribution— 
Salaries of Engineers and officers . . . . 1,891,906 .. 55,676 
Repair and maintenance of mainsandservices 1,111,186 .. 44,447 
Allowances, premiums, stamps,&c.. . . .« 49,166 .. 1,967 
Printing and advertising . . .. + « « 252,131 .. 10,085 
Miscellaneous. . . «© + © © «© © «© « 56,728 .. 2,269 
General management— 
Board of Directors and Executive Committee 150,000 
Pn... «+ 0 « e «eee» ie 
Office and other expenses. . . +» «+ « « 849,71 
Service, accidents, relief, &c. . ° 
Law and othercharges. . . + «+ « 
Bad debts ee ° ° 
Rents and insurances 
Interest on loans . a 
Loan redemptionfund. . . 
Share redemptionfund. . . 
Cost of experiments,&c. . . . +. « « + ° 4,593 
Contributions to pension and provident funds 253,178 .. 10,127 
Municipal charges— 
Tax of 2c. per cubic metre of gassold. . 6,117,316 .. 204,693 
Rent of nd cad occupied by mains, &c.. . . 200,000 . 8,000 
Lighting, extinguishing, and maintenance o 
pabliclamps .. ++ ee es ee @ 944,769 .. 87,791 
State charges— 
Official Gas Examiner, stamps, and taxes. . 1,017,149 .. 40,686 
61,809,554 .. £2,472,382 





Totalexpenditure. . . «+ «+ « 


Revenue. 

Value of gas in store on Dec. 31, 1887 . ° 43,474 .. £1,739 
Galeofgas . . «© «© «+ © 0 oe co te « Wile 8,005,978 
Residual products— 

Retortcoke . . . + + « © «© » 16,607,852 

ls «eta 2 6 ew 6 ee eS 1,950,125 

Ammoniacal liquor ... + + ° 
Rent of meters and fittings on hire . 
Compressed fuel, &c. . Et er ee os § 
Interest and discount . .. ++ + « « 989,431 .. 89,577 
Miscellaneous. . . + + + © «© © «© « 198,097 .. 7,924 


Totalrevenue ... ++ « + 98,969,030 .. £3,958,761 
Deduct expenditure . ove s = « See 2,472,382 








Balance, being profit made in the year 1887 . 


87,159,476 .. £1,486,379 
Add balance brought forward from 1886 . 147,246 .. 5,890 





87,806,722 .. £1,492,269 
Deduct to meet outstanding claims. . 106,722 .. 4,269 


87,200,000 .. £1,488,000 
12,400,000 .. 496,000 





Balance available for distribution 
Deduct for share dividend. . ...+ + 





Balance, divisible equally between the Com- 


pany and the Municipality. ... . 24,800,000 .. £992,000 





The total amount available for distribution among the shareholders jg 
therefore as follows :— 
Francs. Sterling. 
Dividend asabove . . « « « « « « « 12,400,000 .. £496, 
Half of divisible balance . ... 6s « 12,400,000 .. 496,000 
Fifteenth payment by Municipality of por- 
tion of an advance made yearly by Company 50,000 .. 2,000 
Balance of undivided profits . se ee 278,789 .. 11,152 
Total. «. « « © © © « «© « « « 25,128,780 .. £1,005,158 
Deduct 1 fr. per share for special reserve fund 336,000 .. 13,440 


Balance. . . .. . .. + « « 24,792,789 .. £991,713 
Deduct interim dividend of 12 frs. 50c. per 
share paid in Octoberlast . .. . . . 98,184,612 ., 125,384 


Balance available for final dividend. . . . 21,658,177 £866,328 


The balance allowed of a further payment of 63 frs. 50 c. per share: 
making altogether 76 frs. per share (the same as last year), an leaving a 
balance of 322,177 frs. (£12,887) to be carried forward. 

With regard to the receipts from residuals, although the last months of 
the past year were not favourable for the disposal of coke, and the Direc. 
tors had Cosides to sustain the competition of a number of low-priced fuels 
thrown on the Paris market from all quarters, they managed to make up 
for the falling off in the domestic consumption by developing their sales for 
industrial purposes. The receipts therefore show only a slight reduction 
from those for 1886—viz., 16,607,852 frs., against 17,133,058 frs. As in the 
case of other gas undertakings, the Company have found increased difjj. 
culty in selling their manufactured oor wom | products ; and, as a conse. 
quence, the receipts fell from 3,236,905 frs. in 1886 to 3,120,726 frs. last 
year—a drop of 116,179 frs., or about £4647, As to the Company’s other 
sources of revenue, the sale of gas-engines did not increase last year to 
the extent 9 for and expected by the Directors; only 23 horizontal 
engines, equal to a total of 76-horse power, having been placed, The 
quantity of gas annually consumed by gas-engines in Paris may be esti. 
mated at 2,300,000 cubic metres. Of appliances for heating by coke 195] 
were sent out; bringing up to 62,702 the total number of these articles 
which have left the Company’s workshops. 

At the close of the report for the year 1886, reference was made to the 
———- of a special staff to investigate and report upon the progress 
of electric lighting, both in France and in other countries ; and also to ac. 
quaint themselves with the various types of high-power gas-burners now 
coming into general use, with the view of being in a position to furnish 
gratuitously, to consumers, architects, and contractors, any information 
they might need as to the best means of improving and perfecting gas 
lighting and cooking installations. During the past year electric lighting 
was adopted in several large establishments; but the Directors state that, 
as far as existing information allows of an opinion being formed on the 
matter, with the exception of a few special cases the light obtained by 
means of electricity must be regarded as a“ light of luxury,” and, owing to 
the method of its production, as being deficient in those guarantees of 
constancy and regularity which are indispensable to the maintenance at 
all times of the public and private lighting of a large city. On 
Dec. 31 last the number of places lighted by electricity in Paris and 
its environs was 293. If, the Directors remark, this figure is com- 
pared with the number of new consumers who came on to the Com. 
pany’s books last year—viz., 5492—making with the previous consumers 
a total of more than 200,000, it wil be seen that the inhabitants of Paris 
are becoming daily more appreciative of the simplicity, the convenience, 
and the economy attendant upon gas in its various applications. The 
numerous improvements which are still possible in the utilization of gas 
continue to occupy the attention of the Directors. The public have already 
recognized the advantages of the new burners of the recuperative type, 
which the Directors consider will eventually be much more generally 
adopted, because of the facility afforded by them for ensuring ventilation 
as well as good lighting. They rely upon the concurrence of architects to 
introduce into houses such arrangements as will allow of the heat pro- 
duced by the combustion of the gas being used for renewing the air and 
preserving the salubrity of apartments. In this direction, they think, 
there is scope for considerable progress to be made, because it has for its 
basis the rational employment of a lighting, heating, and motive power 
agent, of which the valuable properties have not, up to the present time, 
been utilized to the fullest extent. 











THe ABSCONDING MANAGER OF THE WimBoRNE Gas-Works.—A first 
meeting of the creditors of William Rampling, described as a Manager of 
gas-works, Wimborne, was heldin Salisbury on the 11th inst., at the office 
of the Official Receiver (Mr. F. A. Dawes). The petition was filed, on be- 
half of the creditors, on the 7th of March. The bankrupt subsequently 
absconded ; and no complete statement of accounts had been prepared. It 
was decided to wind up the estate in bankruptcy; the Official Receiver 
being appointed Trustee. 

Tae Ratumines WaTeR-Works.—According to the Freeman’s Journal, 
various matters which have for some time past been in dispute between 
the Upper Dodder millowners and the Commissioners of Rathmines, in 
connection with the works constructed by the latter for supplying the 
district with water from the River Dodder, have culminated in legal pro- 
ceedings. The millowners allege that the works directed by the Act of 
1880 for the purpose of supplying their mills with water for working pur- 
poses have not been properly constructed, and that the compensation 
reservoir is only one-third of its properdimensions. The millowners have 
applied for an injunction to restrain the Rathmines Commissioners from 
taking any of the water of the Dodder for the township use until the works 
are constructed in accordance with the parliamentary plans. If the mill- 
owners are successful in their action, the result will be disastrous to the 
township, as the great expenditure made by the Commissioners in con- 
structing their new water-works will be rendered useless. About £140,000 
has already been expended, and probably £30,000 or £40,000 of further out- 
lay will be necessary in order to meet the millowners’ requirements. 


Opressa Water Company, Limtrep.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company for the year ended Dec. 31 last states that the water-rents 
were £47,935, against £41,941 for 1886, and the miscellaneous receipts to 
£3225, against £3393; showing an increase in the gross income of £5826, 
or in the water-rents alone of £5994. The further fall, however, in the 
value of the rouble below the rate (10 to the pound sterling) adopted four 
years ago as the basis of the accounts, necessitated a charge for loss on 
exchange of £2988, by which the net revenue is reduced, after meeting 
interest on debentures and all charges, to £12,070, which the Directors 
recommend should be disposed of as follows :—£2600 in payment of 5 per 
cent. bonds drawn in December last for payment in January (being the 
proportionate amount in respect of the sinking fund for the repayment ©! 
the debenture debt in accordance with the terms of the debenture trust 
deed) ; £2000 towards forming a sinking fund in respect of the share 
capital; £6000 in payment of a dividend of 4s. per share upon the “A_ 
shares; and £1470 in augmentation of the balance standing to the credit 
of the revenue account in respect of past years. 
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SAN PAULO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Eighteenth Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held 
last Friday, at the London Offices, Pinner’s Hall, Great Winchester 
Street, E.C.—Mr. F. Devmar, F.S.A., in the chair. 

The SecreTaRY (Mr. J. Heath) having read jthe notice convening the 
meeting, the report for the six months ended Dec. 31 last, with the ac- 
counts, was presented. Itset forth thatthe profit and loss account showed 
a credit balance of £7682 3s. 2d.; and it was proposed to pay a dividend at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, for the six months, 
which would absorb £5000, to pg £2000 to the renewals and contingencies 
account, and to carry forward the balance (£682 3s. 2d.) to the current half 

. The works and plant continued to give every satisfaction, and had 
toon kept in a thorough state of repairand order. The consumption of 
gas showed a considerable increase. During the six months five additional 
ublic lamps had been erected, and the number of private consumers had 

i augmented by 117. The Directors announced with deep regret the 
death of Mr. W. Southall, who had been so long connected with the 
management of the Company. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, made allusion to the 
Company's concession, which, he said, had better be passed over without 
comment. The Directors were of opinion that it was taking a course as 
favourable as could be expected ; and therefore they did not want to disturb 
it. Ifthere were any difficulty or doubt about it, and it depended upon 
their interference, they would be ready to step in. They had encouraged 
consumption of gas very much by reducing the charge ; and the shareholders 
knew very well that in doing this they closed the inducement to 
others to try to interfere in the Company’s concession, by not making it so 
tempting as they seemed to imagine it. For when the shareholders were 
getting 10 per cent. so regularly, and it was thought that prospects were 
improving, a great temptation was held out to others tojoin together and 
to make some proposition to the Government. They had laid out £2000 
by this reduction, had increased their consumers, and were remunerated. 
They had also held out other promises to the consumers that they would 
still indulge them with reduced charges for the consumption of gas. 
Under the circumstances, this was the prudent course he had suggested, 
and he was quite sure that it would be approved by the shareholders, 
Another thing he must mention was that, the consumption of gas being 
larger,they had doubled the resources of the Company by erecting gasholders 
and other plant; and this had put them to great expense. They might, of 
course, still have further expenses; but the Directors would not incur 
them unless they were felt to be absolutely necessary. It was possible, 
indeed, that hereafter they might be called upon to raise more money to 
carry out additional works. With regard to the capital of the Com- 
pany, it would be seen by the balance-sheet that it had been nearly all 
expended ; and should the Company’s business increase, they must raise 
further capital. With reference to the plant, he might say that it was kept 
in the highest degree of perfection ; and great care was taken that only the 
best possible materials were used. While the undertaking was generall 
progressing favourably, there were some matters of which they complained, 
and notably with regard to the meter question ; but, notwithstanding the 
difficulties and objections they encountered, they would still return to the 
one thing—that, in spite of all this, the shareholders were receiving 10 per 
cent. dividend. In order to show the progress of the Company from 1885 
to 1887, he would quote a few statistics. The quantity of coal carbonized 
in 1885 was 3192 tons; in the next year, 3573 tons ; and last year, 3707 tons. 
Then taking the gas made, the quantity in 1885 was 40,000,000 cubic feet ; 
in 1886 it was 44,600,000 cubic feet ; and in 1887 the amount was 46,000,000 
cubic feet. The number of public lights was 1270 in 1885, 1282 in 1886, 
and 1300 in 1887. In 1885 they had 1066 meters; in 1886, 1262 meters; 
and in 1887, 1489 meters. As the meters thus increased, they, of course, 
assumed that the lights increased proportionately. They could not tell the 
number of lights ; but as they estimated five or six to each meter, the share- 
holders would have some idea of the progress the Company was making. 
There was another point to which he would call their attention. All 
the works had been carried out greatly to the advantage of the Company, 
because iron, materials, and mains had been remarkably cheap. It might 
be said that this would not last; but it had already lasted for 10 or l5 years. 
Taking the indications all round, he was of opinion that the Company 
would go on prospering as it had oe in the past. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

On the motion of Dr. Batt, a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum was declared. 

Lieut.-Col. Ropinson proposed the re-appointment of the retiring 
Director (Mr. E. Batt, M.D). He took occasion to allude with regret to 
the death of Mr. Southall, in whose demise the Company, he said, had 
sustained a great loss. 

Mr. J. R. TrnpaLe seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. W. C. Fower said he wished he could see no element of danger in 
connection with the Company; but there was one, and that was the state 
of the San Paulo concession. Supposing the concession were tv termi- 
nate, and the San Paulo Government were to decide on taking over the 
concern, he would like to know whether they would take it at the par 
price or at the market value, because, if at the former, there would be a loss 
of £6 on each share ;. and as he was one of those who bought their shares 
at £16, he did not wish to have a return of only £10 per share. With 
regard to increasing the capital, he approved of this, if it were done 
according to necessity, because the more capital they had, the less danger 
there was of the San Paulo Government taking the concern over. The 
Government might be able to acquire an undertaking with a small capital, 
but not one with a large capital. 

The Cuarrman said that in the first place the San Paulo Government 
were not at all likely to purchase the Company’s undertaking, or any other 
concern, for the simple reason that they had no money. The Govern- 
ment were borrowing money, and were losing credit daily. The purchase 
could only be carried out by a united body ; but he thought the Compan 
formed a very strong opponent to any scheme that might be put forward. 

ith regard to the price, if the concern were transferred, it must be at a 
fair valuation, They had not only the £100,000 capital, but they had stock 
and a yariety of other things, which brought the amount up to £131,000. 
He did not feel himself justified in referring to the matter, as it was not 
likely that the contingency would occur; but, supposing it should come 
to pass, of one thing he was sure—that the more the purchasers had to 
Pay, the less likely was it that the concern would be taken over. With 
- t to the question of further capital, the Directors would only raise 
itwhen there was urgent necessity, as it would be very unprofitable to 
pay — on money for which the Company had no immediate need for 
extensions, 

On the motion of Mr. Tixpauz, seconded by Mr. FowxeR, a vote of 

— passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

he proceedings then terminated. 





AvprrioxaL STOREAGE aT THE MANsFIELD Gas-Works.—Among the 
hand orders which Messrs. R. Dempster and Sons, Limited, now have on 
18 one fora new gasholder for the Mansfield Gas Company. 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING QUESTION IN EXETER. 

Our readers are aware that great efforts are being made to induce the 
Exeter Corporation to permanently adopt electric Tighting in the public 
thoroughfares; and a Company has recently been established for intro- 
ducing this system of illumination generally in the city. It was arranged 
that the matter should be considered at a meeting of the Council in 
Committee on the 10th inst.; and, in view thereof, Mr. H. F. Willey, the 
well-known Gas Engineer of Exeter, addressed, through one of the local 
papers, a few observations on the matter to the representatives of the 
citizens. In the course of his letter, he said: ‘“‘ Why Exeter is speciall 
selected to be one of the pioneers of electric public lighting after such 
repeated failures in other towns, is best known to the promoters. We 
have at present, and for some years to come, a very serious burden to 
support in the enormous expenditure incurred at the Digby Asylum; 
and any unnecessary addition to the already heavy rates should be re- 
solutely discouraged. I am of opinion the ratepayers of Exeter can 
prudently afford to await a further development of electrical science 
until it may be brought more favourably into comparison with other 
modes of artificial lighting. When this success has been achieved, then 
it is the bounden duty of the Council to provide plant of their own, 
and give the citizens all the advantages of cost and perfection which 
science and experience can supply. Has the experiment at Taunton— 
about the only town where it has been adopted—been a practical and 
commercial success? And as this has been prominently quoted by the 
promoters in Exeter, I submit the following information :—I find at a re- 
cent Council meeting there a proposal to extend the electric lighting was 
rejected, notwithstanding an offer to reduce the price 12s. 6d. per lamp, and 
mainly on account of its alarming expense. At that meeting one of the coun- 
cillors stated that in 1886 the cost of public lighting by gas was £746 only; but 
in 1888 the cost, through the introduction of the electric light, is £1360—an 
increase of £614, and nearly double the amount—being an equivalent of 
24d. in the pound increased taxes. This electric lighting extends onl 
about 2000 yards of the main streets ; whilst there are numerous parts ob 
the town and suburban districts still lit by gas. Is it fair to those resi- 
dents who pay equal taxes not to share these costly advantages of the 
electriclight ? But again I find the electric lamps are lit only seven hours 
each night. Now, in a large and populous city like Exeter, it is imperative 
that the public lamps must be kept alight during the whole of the hours of 
darkness ; and this means an average of eleven hours each night through- 
out the year, accepting the established estimate that 4000 hours are the 
total in the 365 days. If Taunton was, therefore, lit the whole of the 
time—probably unnecessary in a small town of that size, but indispensable 
in a city such as Exeter—we should have Captain Showers and his 
excellent staff more employed with painfully increased duties; for I 
venture to say a good lighted gas-lamp in some of our bye-streets and 
dark alleys is equal to any stationary policeman. Now, if the eleven 
hours are employed with lighted lamps, what does the expense represent 
then? We should find an expenditure of over £2000 per annum fer 
electricity, as against £746 for gas lighting. I may be met by hearing 
the favourite argument, ‘If we pay more, we get a corresponding 
amount of additional power of lighting.’ Then, in common fair- 
ness, let us make a comparison of gas supply for the same money. 
Now, if the additional expense paid in Taunton was spent in gas, it is 
instructive to find that they could have an ordinary gas-lamp, consuming 
5 cubic feet per hour, such as we use in Exeter, every eight yards from 
each other; or what may be more effective, a large Bray or Sugg lamp. 
These large powerful lamps consume 16 cubic feet of gas per hour, 22 yards 
only from each other. I submit that if a series of these lamps were fixed, 
what a brilliant display of light throughout the streets would be given; 
and note, the light is not only powerful, but equally distributed from each 
lamp. Is this the case with the electric light—an extremely powerful 
glare, so that the human eye is at times almost offended on beholding it, 
concentrating its force in limited area, without diffusing its power at a 
distance with the same effect as gas light? I may further remark that 
the position of the wires in case of fire is positively dangerous. No fire 
escape could be used unless the wires are cut; and any contact therewith 
by the human hand would result fatally. This, of course, could be 
obviated by taking the wires in another direction. The electric light has, 
in my opinion, much to acquire to make it a practical success; and I ven- 
ture to hope our representatives in Council will pause, and give mature 
consideration to an enterprise, however laudably promoted by some of our 
most respected citizens, until they have the most satisfactory conclusions 
which further experience can alone afford them.” 

The meeting of the Council above referred to was held last Wednesday 
under the presidency of the Mayor (Mr. C. T. K. Roberts), when there was 
a full attendance of councillors; among them being six aldermen. The 
proceedings having been ——— opened by the Mayor, an interesting and 
at times lively discussion ensued; a large number of members being in 
favour of recommending the adoption of the electric light in the principai 
thoroughfares of the city, while others opposed it, chiefly on the ground 
that it would be unfair,in the face of existent burdens, to load the rate- 

ayers with the cost of an experiment which might after all turn out a 
ailure. Mr. Massingham, the agent of the Thomson-Houston system, 
with which the main streets of the city have been epee | lighted 
for some months, was called in, and stated that he was prepared to light 
a quarter of the city (taking in the chief ea | with 40 arc lamps, which 
together would give a light equal to 48,000-candle power, for £800 a year— 
£20 a year for each lamp. The light would be kept on for about ten hours 
a day, from dusk to daylight. He pointed out that the area he had speci- 
tied was at present lit by 207 gas-lamps, which gave a —_ of about 
8700-candle power, and cost £809 7s. 4d. perannum. Several councillors, 
while admitting that the electric lamps would have about 14 times more 
illuminating power than the gas-lamps, were of opinion that they would 
prove to be inadequate, as they would have to be placed so far from each 
other. Mention was also made of the danger of the wires being carried 
overhead; but Mr. Massingham explained that there was a way of getting 
over this difficulty. A resolution was then proposed and seconded that, 
in consideration of the present financial state of the city, the Committee 
recommended that the proposal to light the city by electricity be not 
adopted. To this an amendment was proposed to the effect that the 
various electric lighting companies be invited to inform the Committee 
the price at which they would be prepared to make an installation for the 

urpose of lighting the city. On being put, the amendment was carried 
a majority of about half-a-dozen. A rider was then proposed that, in 
the event of the price of electricity not being greater than was at present 
paid for gas, the Committee recommended to the Council the adoption of 
the first-named illuminant. This was carried nem. con. ; and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 





Tae Braprorp Exectric Licutinc Experment.—The Gas Supply 
Committee of the Bradford Corporation, who have the electric lighting 
scheme in hand, have received the specifications in connection with the 
work, and expect that tenders for its execution will be received by to- 
morrow, when it is intended to summon a special meeting of the Council 
to consider the matter. 
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THE VALUATION OF CORPORATION WATER-WORKS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons which was appointed 
as far back as July 20 last year, on the motion of Mr. E. Robertson, to 
consider “the law relating to the valuation and rating of water-works 
belonging to local authorities in Scotland, and to report what alterations 
are necessary therein,” met for the first time on Monday, the 9th inst., with 
Mr. J. B, Batrour as Chairman. The other members of the Committee 
present were the Solicitor-General for Scotland, Sir A. Orr Ewing, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Sir C. Dalrymple, Colonel Malcolm, Dr. Cameron, 
Dr. Hunter, Mr. Bolton, Mr. M‘Ewan, Mr. Barbour, Mr. E. Robertson, 
Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Mark Stewart, and Mr. Thorburn. This question of the 
rating of water-works under the control of local authorities in Scotland 
has been a matter of constant consideration since the decision in the case 
of Dundee, three or four years ago, which affirmed the principle that the 
valuation should proceed upon the revenue of the undertaking; and it is 
argued by those affected, that the existing method of valuing such works 
is very oppressive. The only witnesses examined at the sitting of the 
Committee on Monday were Mr. W. Hay, the Town Clerk of Dundee, and 
Clerk to the Water Commissioners, and Mr. J. Watson, M. Inst. C.E., the 
Engineer of the Dundee Water-Works. 

Mr. Hay, in the course of his evidence, said that he had had occasion for 
some years past to consider the question of the valuation of water-works, 
both as regards the Dundee works and also the various other works in the 
larger burghs of Scotland. The valuation of lands and heritages in Scotland 
was provided for by 17 and 18 Vict. c. 91 (1854); and section 6 set forth 
that “in estimating the yearly value of lands and heritages, the same 
shall be taken to be the rent, at which, one year with another, such lands 
and heritages might in their actual state be reasonably expected to let 
from year to year; and when lands are bond fide let for a yearly rent, 
without grassum or other consideration than the rent, such rent shall be 
taken to be the yearly rent or value.” Under the interpretation clause of 
the Act, water-works were included as lands and heritages. Corporation 
water-works had only become general since the passing of the Valuation 
Act of 1854; and in endeavouring to comply with the rule in the above 
section of the Act, assessors, feeling its inapplicability, had invented a 
fictitious or hypothetical mode of valuation for such works, under the name 
of a hypothetical tenancy, in which many things were assumed so as 
to meet the rule of the clause. In ordinary circumstances of lettable 
subjects, what a tenant would give as rent might be held a fair mode of 
ascertaining annual value. In such cases, such a tenant would require a 
percentage of profit, as he could not be expected to carry on works for 
nothing ; and in public works, where a tenant might be reasonably as- 
sumed, a deduction from income was allowed for what were called tenants’ 
profits. When, however, as in the case of corporation water-works, the 
statute prevented any profit being made, and declared that the 
water should be supplied at cost price, while assessments were levied 
to pay that cost price, there appeared to be no room for the hypo- 
thetical tenancy principle, with the view of fixing the annual rental value 
of the subject in its actual state. In and since the passing of the 
Act of 1854, railways had had special legislation, by reason of the 6th 
section of the Act not being applicable to obtain a fair rateable valuation 
of such works; but as regarded public undertakings, such as corporation 
water-works, although equally necessary, no special rule of valuation had 
been provided. Parliament had, besides, of recent years dealt excep- 
tionally with the water supply of towns. The exceptional legislation had 
proceeded on the ground of necessity for preservation of public health; 
and by statute power was given to the Board of Supervision and Courts of 
Law to compel municipal authorities to provide a proper supply of water 
for the public health and necessities of the people, and to do so by levying 
an assessment on the inhabitants for the cost thereof. The income for the 
whole undertaking was fixed so as only to meet the cost of the supply and 
nomore. The valuation of such concerns as the Dundee Water-Works 
on the basis of the income or revenue, besides being a valuation on cost 
price, irrespective of actual value or production, was inequitable, and 
against all practice of valuation, and, indeed, against the express rule of 
the Act—that the annual value shall be what the lands and heritages 
might in their actual state be reasonably expected to let for. The rating 
value by the revenue system, was obviously inapplicable. Such a rule 
would, besides, in the case of Corporation works, which were constructed 
by borrowed money, lead to many anomalies ; and to a large extent would 
ultimately defeat the object of valuation altogether. The works were 
either purchased or constructed by money borrowed under the corpora- 
tions’ Water Acts ; and the price was invariably stipulated to be redeemed 
by a sinking fund levied yearly for this purpose. The extent, 
therefore, of the existing debt would depend on the length of 
time which had elapsed from the acquisition or construction of 
the works, and the amount of the sinking fund repaid yearly 
since. These charges decreased yearly by the operation of the sink- 
ing fund, by which the debt was being paid off; and ultimately, little 
or no revenue or assessment would be required to meet this cost, 
while the works would continue of equal value. In the end, the revenue 
would almost disappear. No basis on this system would thus be given for 
valuation ; and all this while the undertaking would be of equal value as 
before. Would this valuable undertaking continue thereafter without its 
valuation in the roll? In Dundee, out of a revenue of £39,640, a sum of 
£7000 was required for maintenance, management, &c.; leaving a net 
rateable value of £32,700. The various water corporations, looking to 
the unequal system of valuation and rating to which, by this 6th section, 
their works had been subjected, had now for several years past associated 
together with the view of having a more equitable mode introduced. The 
corporations also took legal advice on the matter; and their desire had 
been to have an equitable basis fixed, having in view the interests of all 
parties concerned. They also had meetings with the English municipal 
authorities, who had for years complained of the system of rating of water- 
works in England. The corporations therefore now come to Parliament with 
a view of having the 6th section of the Act altered, on which the decisions of 
the Courts had proceeded ; and to have the valuation of their water under- 
takings based on fair and equal data. After full consideration, they had 
arrived at the opinion that an equitable mode would be a fair percentage 
on the actual structural value of their works; and, having regard to the 
usual return for land, and the rate at which they could not borrow money 
for building the works, they fixed the rate at 3 per cent. on the construction 
value. Money could now be borrowed at 3 per cent.; while the annual in- 
come from land might be assumed at 2 to 24 percent. In the case of most of 
the municipal water supplies, the source of supply was distant from the place 
of consumption ; and by statute the corporations had acquired right to carry 
their water to their districts by a way-leave, for the most part by under- 
ground piping, through a number of — outside the area of supply. 
This raised the question of allocation of the income or revenue among the 
different parishes, and was of material consequence in the consideration of 
this question. This way-leave the corporations had acquired by statute, 
and by arrangement with the owners of the land through which the water 
was brought from its source to the reservoirs. On an average, for this 
way-leave the Dundee Corporation had paid to the landowners a capital 





price of from £70 to £100 per acre. They acquired a perpetual servitud, 
only ; the ownership of the land remaining with the landowner, Aft, 
referring to the decision of Lords Frasers and Lee in the Court of Session 
in 1883, Mr. Hay went on to say that there was no reality for the common 
property undertaking idea assumed by their Lordships in their decision, 
Dundee, like the other Corporations, purchased water at a distance, and 
finding it necessary to carry it to the place of supply, they had to lay the 
pipes in land belonging to other people, and acquire a way-leave for the 
purpose. They paid everything—the water was theirs; and they had aj] 
the risk and responsibility. None of the parishes paid a single penny for the 
water, and were not liable in any way for the piping. No poor rate or 
olice rate was caused or increased ; and if any surface damage was done 
= an accident or bursting of the pipes, the corporation made good the 
injury. It had been said that but for this right t rough the parishes, the 
water could not be taken to the place of consumption and they could ont 
the pipe and stop the whole supply. This they could not do. But that 
did not assist their claim to mutual property, so as to entitle them to 
share of water revenue realized elsewhere. The water corporations with 
a desire for reasonable adjustment, had come to the resolution that the 
allocation among the intervening parishes of the underground piping 
should be by a rating value of one-fourth of the annual valuation, to be 
ascertained as already proposed. This was in accordance with the rale 
fixed in the General Police Act as to rating for police and public health 
assessments in burghs and district populous places, as yet dealt with by 
Parliament; and it was the rule now in practice as to burgh assessments, 
and there seemed no good reason why the same rule should not 
be applicable to all the country districts. Asked as to whether he 
suggested that heritable structures in areas beyond that of sup- 
ly should not be rated at all, Mr. Hay replied that he thought 
in this case there were special circumstances, as the piping was 
underground, and did not in the least interfere with the cultivation of 
the soil. He did not suggest that there should be no rating at all on the 
piping; but he wanted a more moderate scale of charges. What the 
corporations desired was that a structural valuation of the works should 
be taken once every five years; and the basis of assessment made 3 per 
cent. of the structural value. The law should be altered to give effect to 
this view. As to the way-leave for piping, he would put the cost at £100 
an acre on the land—the average paid by the Dundee Corporation—and 
take 3 per cent. on it. : ; 

Replying to various questions by members of the Committee, witness 
said that the annual revenue of the Dundee Water Commissioners was 
about £40,000 ; and they paid upwards of £3100 for rates on their revenue, 
He admitted that they had purchased the Monikie works at an extravagant 
price. They had to purchase them as a going concern. Not having 
statutory powers to “take” the works, the price was high. The matter 
was settled by agreement; but as it turned out, they probably made a bad 
bargain. This, however, did not warrant a valuation beyond the present 
actual value. He did not think water-works should be valued on the 
same principle as manufactories. In the case of the former, the piping 
was a mere adjunct of the supply. One great grievance was that the works 
were assessed upon the cost price. At present the annual loss on the 
Monikie works was estimated at £8000 ; but for this sum they had to raise 
revenue, and were assessed for rates for the county parishes. Two years 
hence they would resuscitate the water-works sinking fund ; and under the 
present system they would in consequence be paying taxation to the 
extent of an additional 3d. per pound on the domestic rate, while the 
works would not be more valuable than they were now. The present 
domestic rate was 1s. 3d. per pound of rental. The rates assessed on the 
water revenues—five-sixths of which was paid to the county parishes— 
amounted to £3100 a year. This was paying rates on rates, and wasa 
heavy and unnecessary burden upon the burgh ratepayers assessed for 
providing a supply for the public health of thecommunity. —__ 

Mr. J. Watson was then examined. He stated that the existing plan of 
valuing water-works bore very hardly on the ratepayers of the towns; 
especially seeing that they had had to acquire works which had since 
largely deteriorated in value. They had to spend large sums for lands and 
heritages, which they really did not now possess. They were rated very 
unfavourably as compared with property belonging to landowners. Itwas 
well understood in the counties of Forfar and Perth, that their lands and 
heritages did not pay more than 3 per cent. on the purchase price. Many 
of the estates in Forfarshire did not pay anything like 3 per cent. Ih 
the case of the water-works property, according to last year’s valuation, 
they were assessed at the rate of 64 per cent. The cost of the Dundee 
Water-Works was as near as possible £500,000, which, with the revenue 
raised, meant a capital equivalent to £765,000. He should think the works 
were not at the present moment worth more than £430,000 ; while they 
were assessed on a value of £765,000. This was exceedingly unfair; and 
he thought a fairer plan would be to value the works. Take a 3 per = 
basis so far as above ground works were concerned ; while for undergroun 
works the law which applied to gas and waier pipes in burghs, should also 
apply to water pipes in counties, and they should be rated at 3 per cent, 

In answer to members of the Committee, witness said that the price 
they paid did not enable them to sit rent free, except as far as the land- 
lord was concerned. The land remained the landlord’s property, and was 
let toa tenant. They had paid as high as £283 per acre for land in the 
Valley of Strathmore, where there was good wheat-growing soil ; and they 
had paid £85 for moorland, which, he supposed, was not yielding S 
owner more than Is. of rental. They were assessed upon an income eq 
to a capital of £413,000 for the Monikie works; and the total cost of the 
Lintrathen works was £320,000. If they had to provide a new supply now 
for Dundee, unhampered by old works, they could construct them for 
£430,000 ; and that was a liberal estimate. If the town were assessei 
simply on the value of the works erected, and not upon obligations, It 
woul be fairly assessed. d 

The Committee then adjourned to Wednesday, the 11th inst. ; and on re 
assembling, ? 3 

Mr. Watson was further examined. He first put in a statement ore 
a comparison between the valuation and rating of railways. The C a 
donian Company, he said, had a capital of £39,000,000; and their 0 
receipts last year were £1,447,000—practically half a million. If this Hr 
the revenue of the Dundee Water-Works, a million and a half would 
the assessable renting of the undertaking. That was not so in the case? 
a Railway Company. The assessable rental of the Caledonian ee | 
was £513,694, or about one-third of theamount of money they distribu 
among their debenture and share holders. In the case of Dundee, all 
money that they paid to their mortgage and debenture holders a 
assessable rental ; in the case of the Railway Company, it was divided 
three. The water-works, according to the existing method of valuation, 
were thus charged for assessment purposes three times ag than ri 
way Companies. Not only so, but on this net assessable valuation, : 

£518,000, the railway obtained, so far as parochial rates were concernet,. 
very much larger deduction than was given to the water-works. 
average deduction was 33 per cent.; and by a decision given only 
week, Railway Companies were allowed a deduction of 1 per “ ‘ 
in respect of poor rates. The Dundee Water-Works had 20 per ced) 
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put in Dundee the Railway Companies insisted on a reduction of 384 

r cent. from the ratin for parochial purposes. That left a net per- 
centage on the ca ital of the Caledonian Railway Company of 1°3. In 
the case of the Dundee Water-Works, it was 43. The percentage 
on the total receipts of the Caledonian Company was 18 per cent.; 
and on the water-works 682 per cent. The percentage on the net 
receipts of the Caledonian and North British Railways was 35 per 
cent.; the water-works, 100 per cent. According to the present system, the 
Water Commission, working for the poor-rate payers, thus paid much more 
than the Railway Companies working for the benefit of their shareholders. 
As a comparison with country mansions, he might mention that the 
structural value of Cortachy Castle grounds and houses was £120,000. 
On the same principle as that on which water-works were assessed, the 
annual rental of that would be £7800, while, as a matter of fact, it was 
assessed at £350. He objected that, while anyone sinking £100,000 in a 
mansion should be so lightly rated, the Water- Works Corporation, sinking 
the same amount for a necessary of life for the people, should be taxed 
such an enormous sum. At present the domestic rate for water in 
Dundee was 1s. 3d. in the pound; and there was an addition of 24d. of 
assessment, or 1s. 54d. in all. The whole works at Monikie could be con- 
structed for £100,000; but they cost the Commissioners some £430,000. 
The rate paid to the Water nen was ls. 6d. per pound. The same 
principle of assessment was applicable to the old Water Company; but 
they had no power to levy a rate on property as the Water Commissioners 
had. They had tried to get a Private Bill passed to alter the principle of 
rating ; ro it was only in recent years that the matter had been really 
appreciated. 

Mtr. J. Coston next gave evidence. He said that he was Chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Edinburgh and District Water Trust. The 
duty of supplying the city with water was transferred to the present 
Trustees under the Edinburgh and District Water-Works Act, 1869. At 

resent the works consisted of the Pentland or old works, and the Moor- 
oot or new works. The cost of the Pentland works was—Mortgage debt, 
preferentially secured upon the works and rates, £133,000; the share 
capital of the Company amounted to £414,000; a sum paid to the Com- 

y at the date of transfer as goodwill, £21,000—total, £568,000. On this 
capital sum they had to pay the following charges :—On the mortgage 
debt at 4 per cent., £5320; on the share capital at 6 per cent. annuities, 
£24,840; on the sum paid as above, at 4 per cent., £840. To this had to 
be added interest (33 per cent.) on about £50,000; for distribution-pipes 
since expended in Edinburgh, Leith, and Portobello, £1625. This brought 
the total annual charge on the Pentland works to £32,625. Theaverage daily 
supply from these works was about eight million gallons per day. The 
cost of the Moorfoot works had been £597,000, and for distribution-pipes in 
Edinburgh, Leith, and Portobello, as well as in landward districts, £50,000 
—total, £647,000. On this capital sum there was an annual payment by 
way of interest to mortgagees at an average rate of 34 per cent.—viz., 
422,645. The average daily supply of the works was about 9 millions of 
gallons per day. ‘The interest annually paid upon these works which 
yielded one million more gallons per day, was thus about £10,000 less 
than the Pentland scheme, The reason of this was to be found in the 6 
per cent. annuities with which the Pentland scheme was burdened. He 
failed to see how the payment made under this agreement enhanced the 
present value of the works. As to the method of ascertaining the annual 
value and allocating it, he did not know upon what principle the Assessor 
went, because the Assessor was a law unto himself; but he had obtained 
from the Assessor’s office an abstract of the accounts on which the valua- 
tion was founded for the year ending Whitsunday, 1888. He first took 
the revenue, £80,633, less £15,644 for working charges, and with other 
deductions reducing the value to £64,368; and upon this sum the rating 
of their works proceeded. The domestic rate now was 7d., and the 
public rate 1d.; and these rates yielded £56,803. The sale of water by 
meter gave £16,502; by special trader ates, £5175; for building purposes, 
£855 ; and for shipping, £759. Adding arrears of water-rates recovered and 
£1579 of other receipts, the total income was £82,219. The Assessor prac- 
tically took their gross receipts as the figure on which he worked. Their 
rates were to be so regulated as to “square” the account as nearly as pos- 
sible. At present they paid £9000 yearly to the sinking fund, which would 
be shortly increased to £12,500. This fund was calculated to wipe out the 
mortgage debt in 40 years. In proportion as the fund wiped out the debt, 
their power of assessment diminished. When the 40 years came toa close 
—tevenue being dependent on the sum requiring to be raised by rates— 
the next year the value would drop about three-fifths of its present esti- 
mated value as an assessable subject, because the mortgage debt would be 
all — No interest would be payable therefore ; and there would be 
no further contribution to the sinking fund. In his opinion, the setting 
up of a hypothetical tenant was a very unsatisfactory principle. The 
Courts themselves seriously differed in the matter; and personally he 
could not see that any valuation which rested upon pure hypothesis 
could be satisfactory. He was aware that the scheme of the Act of 
1865 was to take rent as the general basis, Asked whether where 
the subject was not a lettable one, if the idea of rent was still to 
yen ted, how he thought it should be struck, he replied that he con- 
sidered it right to be a percentage on structural value of 3 per cent. 
as it stood at the time of nye 9 whatever it might have cost. He 
cmmaidared that the operations of the Water Trust had no detrimental 
— on the parishes in which the works were placed. In some districts 
whey dida vast deal of good; and as compensation for the land and surface 
e mages, the Trust had to pay a sum of about 460,000, besides materially 
1 eee the amount which such proprietors had to bear as their share 
: ocal assessments levied in the district. It was true that they with- 
dines rom the water-bed a large quantity of water which belonged to the 
-_ trict. But it ought to be remembered that, in addition to the liberal 
} ginssticn given to the streams under the authority of Parliament, 
the rustees had to lay pipes, and to maintain these in all time coming at 
po ar of the Trust, for the domestic supply of the mansions and 
: . of the various owners, which amounted as nearly as possible, in 
a numbers, to half a million — per day—equal, at the rate of 
A vl 1000 gallons, to a sum of £2280 per annum. Turning to the 
~~ ion of allocation, he said he thought there ought to be a line of 
i utp drawn between the parishes where there were any large 
. a and those where there were only pipe-tracks. He considered 
the B ey ought to be dealt with exactly as they were treated under 
| a urgh Police and Improvement Act, where the principle was laid 
a Ly underground pipeage, whether for gas or water, should be 
° assessments on one-fourth of the value; and considering the 
re no land was lost, that the works therein in no wise contributed to 
educati jects for which taxes were levied—such as poor-rates, road money, 
pa — rates, and the like—an assessment on one-fourth of the valuation 
— ed as thus indicated would seem to be equitable in the circum- 
and te In the parish of Temple, the total assessable rental was £21,527; 
ba ee 6 rental of the Corporation’s water-works in that parish 
more th: 27. The ig apeeroon therefore, paid £728 in taxes—in fact, 
doen an half of all the rates in the district, although they did not con- 
anything to what the rates were spent upon. The total acreage of 








the parish was 14,478 acres; and the works occupied 530 acres. The 
value per acre, including house property in the parish, was 13s., while the 
water-works per acre was £23 8s. 1ld. Carrington extended to 4403 acres, 
of which the works occupied 32. The value per acre of the parish was 
£1 0s. 2d.; and the value of the works was £92 per acre. In Liberton, 
there were 6617 acres, of which 16 were possessed by the water-works. 
The value per acre of the parish, also including house property, was 
£6 17s. 11d., whereas the value per acre on which the Corporation works 
was assessed was £5 5s. 2d. As compared with interest on the cost of the 
works, he thought that value would work out about double. If the present 
mode of rating on revenue was maintained, he thought the Assessor should 
deduct from the sum total not only those allowances which he at present 
made, but also interest on any monies spent in parliamentary procedure 
which proved fruitless, any moneys paid for necessary yet unproductive 
outlays, and effete works which were never used, and specially the sinking 
fund should be deducted. 

Provost DonaLp, who represented the Dunfermline Corporation, said 
they felt the present system of valuing water-works to be unfair, and to 
bear peculiarly hard upon them. The total valuation of their works was 
£4708 ; and of this only £315 was the burgh’s proportion, while the amount 
allocated to the parishes outside was £4393. The acreage of the Corpora- 
tion reservoirs and works in the parish of Glendevon was less than a 
hundredth part of the area of the parish, yet the assessable value of their 
property was fully one-third of the total value of the parish. Only about 
7 per cent. of the total valuation was in the burgh; while 93 per cent. 
was outside of the burgh rated for county assessments. This grievance 
was aggravated by the fact that about 20 per cent. of the entire valuation 
was for the Craig-Luscar Works, acquired for the Dunfermline Water 
Company, and which were now useless. The Corporation supplied places 
outside the burgh at 34. per 1000 gallons; while the domestic rate within 
the burgh was ls. 6d. in the pound. They submitted that a 3 per cent. 
rate on the structural value at the time of the valuation would be an 
equitable principle. 

Mr. P. Macieop Cran said that the water-works of Aberdeen had always 
been the ame ag A of the Corporation. There were consequently no 
annuities pays le to shareholders, and no disused works. Their total cost 
for works had been £225,376, £161,228 of which was in outside parishes. 
The valuation for last year was £10,441; and this was arrived at on the 
same principle as had been stated by previous witnesses. In nine years 
new works had been constructed at a cost of £42,800; and the valuation 
was only increased by £263. This was owing to the reduced rate of in- 
terest payable on the debt, and the operation of the sinking fund in paying 
off debt; and, there being less interest to pay, there was consequently 
less assessment to raise,and as the revenue was the measure of valuation, 
the valuation fell accordingly. 

The Committee then adjourned till the following Monday (the 16th inst.), 
when the inquiry was resumed. 

Mr. R. Wixson, Treasurer to the Glasgow Corporation Water Commia- 
sioners, said the first Corporation Water Act was passed in 1855; and 
under it the Commissioners purchased the undertakings of the Glasgow 
Water Company and the Gorbals Gravitation Water Company. The 
Commissioners gave annuities on £525,308 of stock for these two under- 
takings. The Loch Katrine water was turned on in 1859; but the supply 
was not general till 1860. The Commissioners had spent £1,500,000 on the 
Loch Katrine water supply, exclusive of the works now in progress. The 
Assessor took £1,700,000 as the cost of the structural works; although 
from first to last they had spent, including the old works and the new 
ones now under construction, about £2,200,000. The Gorbals and the old 
Glasgow Water Company's works were no longer used at all. The loss on 
the disused works was £322,114 ; and the Assessor deducted this from the 
total valuation of the works prior to allocation among the different parishes. 
Although this was originally in the city of Glasgow, the Assessor allocated 
the revenue to meet the loss among all the parishes. The result was that 
Aberfoyle had its portion of the allocation, and assessed the Commissioners 
for rates in respect of the sum so allocated. The sum raised by annuities 
to meet this loss in consequence of the disused works was £16,534. In 1870 
the sinking fund came into operation. The sums nowset aside to meet the 
sinking fund were £34,743 for the Loch Katrine works, and £1499 for the 
other works. Prior to 1870 the works were valued according to the present 
system; but after that year the valuation was increased on account of the 
sinking fund, though the works were not more valuable. Practically 
what the Assessor did was to add to the valuation the revenue raised 
to meet the sinking fund as an item by itself. They were, in 
fact, paying local taxation on funds that were raised to pay off the 
capital debt. The oe ratepayers in Glasgow were taxed for two 
purposes as regarded the future—first, to relieve the future ratepayers of 
the capital of these works altogether, and to relieve them of all assess- 
ment in respect of the supply. The method adopted by the Assessor in 
valuing water-works was this—(1) To ascertain the total revenue of the 
undertaking ; (2) to deduct all working charges and repairs, with interest, 
on a small capital sum, assumed to be necessary to carry on the under- 
taking ; and (3) to consider the balance of revenue as the annual rent of 
the undertaking. Prior to 1875, 174 per cent. was allowed on the net 
revenue as tenants’ profits; but in that year this allowance was with- 
drawn by authority of the Court, on the ground that the Water Commis- 
sioners were prohibited by statute from making profit. The effect of this 
decision was to raise the annual value of the Glasgow Corporation Water- 
Works from £81,758 in 1874, on a total revenue of £117,400, to £106,566 in 
1875, on a total revenue of £125,193. The loss of tenants’ profits involved 
an addition of £19,100 to the rent. Under Mr. Dods, the percentage taken 
was 3°51; but Mr. Munro, his successor, allowed 4 per cent. The decision 
of Lords Lee and Fraser in the Dundee appeal in 1884 overturned this 
principle; the Court deciding that the rental should be divided amongst 
the different parishes in proportion to the amount expended in works in 
each parish—no difference whatever being made between a parish producing 
revenue and a parish producing none. The effect of this decision was to 
reduce the annual value within the city of Glasgow (the main producing 
district) from £50,923 to £24,761—a reduction of £26,162; and this amount 
was added to the valuation in the outlying districts—the valuation of the 
water-works in Aberfoyle parish alone rising from £6955 in 1883-4 to 
£14,833 in 1884-5; while the total value of the parish, excluding water- 
works, was only £5218, In Perthshire, the three parishes of Callander, 
Aberfoyle, and part of Monteith, in which the works are situated, bene- 
fited to the extent of £10,950; and in Stirlingshire, parishes through 
which the works pass benefited to the extent of £14,600. The valuation 
in Drymen parish alone was raised from £7744 to £12,929—an increase of 
£5185. The rates and taxes paid on the works in these two counties for 
that year amounted to £3977 7s. lld. The payment of rates by the 
Water Commissioners on these valuations practically amounted to a sub- 
vention paid by the ratepayers of Glasgow in relief of those in the rural 
parishes; such subvention being determined with reference not to the 
value of the land occupied in each parish by the works of the Commis- 
sioners, but by the proportion which the revenues of the whole Trust, 
earned almost exclusively in Glasgow and the surrounding districts, bore 
to the cost of tunnels, pipes, and mains in the several parishes, non- 
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producing in the same ratio as producing. This revenue included not onl 
rates and ae for water supplied, but also the public water-rate, which 
was a tax levied on the owners of property within the city of Glasgow, for 
which noequivalent in water was given, and which yielded about £13,000 per 
annum. In 1884 the Glasgow Water Commissioners appealed, and claimed 
deduction from the Assessor’s valuation of (1) the proportion of annuities 
payable in respect of the £322,114, amounting to £16,534; (2) the sum of 
£16,733 for working charges and expense of repairs and maintenance, 
properly chargeable against revenue and not po snc by the Assessor ; 
and (3) the sum of £38,715 in respect of sinking fund. The Lord Ordinary 
(Lord Kinnear) found himself obliged, under section 6 of the Valuation 
Act, to determine the valuation of the works on the assumption of their 
being a lettable subject, and producing a rent equivalent to their clear 
annual revenue, without any deduction in respect of tenants’ profits; but 
he granted a deduction of the £16,733 for working expenses. In the 
following year, however, on appeal by the City Parochial Board, Lord 
Trayner overturned this decision, with the effect of increasing the annual 
value by £4600, which Lord Kinnear had sustained as representing the 
ge of rates and taxes apg by the Commissioners as owners. 

here was no appeal from such a decision; and they would like a power 
of appeal to the Court of Session, and, where necessary, to the House of 
Lords. They also claimed that the tenancy principle was not applicakle 
to water-works, because they were not allowed to makea profit. They 
provided for a we of 50 million gallons a day from Loch Katrine; but 
they had generally taken only about 38 millions. The new works now in 
— would enable them to have from 75 million to 80 million gallons 

aily. These works would cost £1,000,000, and had relation practically to 
the future. Being asked if he thought it fair that a community which 
laid out this money for future wants should be valued and assessed upon 
that outlay for subsequent requirements, witness said he considered the 
principle should be one that would take a large and charitable view of 
the matter. It would be a fair method to take the existing value of the 
structural works as the basisof valuation, without reference to the original 
cost ; and 3 per cent. should be entered in the roll as the annual value, 
and all county and parochial assessments should be levied on this valua- 
tion—restricted, in the case of underground works, to one-fourth. Ifa 
percentage on the net revenue were allowed as tenants’ profits, and if 
allowance were made for the sinking fund and the disused works, together 
with the present allowances on the latter system, the annual valuation of 
the existing Glasgow works would be £52,629. At 3 per cent. on the 
structural value of £1,700,000, there would be a valuation of £51,000. Hither 
method, therefore, practically worked out the same result. 

Mr. D. Youne, Town Clerk of Paisley, and Clerk to the Water Commis- 
sioners, said the cost of their works was about £270,800, and the revenue 
last year was £19,030, of which £11,413 was from public works, and £7617 
for domestic and other rates. Their valuation by the Assessor was £11,300, 
or nearly 5 per cent. on the capital; and they paid £1309 for rates. They 
were prohibited from making profit, and they had to provide a sinking 
fund; and the rate from which they raised this pl was charged in 
the valuation. He did not think they should value on the net revenue. 
The amount should be fixed according to the constructive value; and he 
would suggest 3 per cent. He rejected the basis of rent in undertakings 
where they were not allowed to make a profit, because they could not get a 
tenant on such a condition. 

Mr. J. Nicoz, Assessor for Dundee, representing the Convention of 
Royal and Parliamentary Burghs, was next called. He said the Conven- 
tion had for several years petitioned Parliament for a more equitable mode 
of assessment. They did so again last year; and the result was the appoint- 
ment of this Committee. At their recent meeting, the Convention came 
to a resolution that the method of rating should be on the structural cost 
of water-works, and thata fair and equitable mode would be a rate of 3 per 
cent. for overground, and 25 per cent. of the valuation for underground work. 
They also objected to the allocation or distribution. The small burghs had 
been forced to bring in water for the sake of the public health ; and as they 
had not a large assessable rental, like the great burghs, the result was that 
it relieved the counties of taxation as against the ratepayers of the small 
burghs. For example, the burghs of Burntisland, North Berwick, Falkirk, 
and Haddington complained of the allocation of the taxes to non-contri- 
buting parishes, as against the parishes which contributed the revenue. 
He did not suggest that one principle of valuation should be applied to 
small and struggling burghs, and another to large and prosperous burghs; 
but the same for all. He would apply it to all properties passing through 
various rating areas, such as railways and gas-pipes. He thought the 
small burghs were hardly pressed by having comparatively few years 
allowed them for the repayment of borrowed money. The present rate- 
payers were thus taxed for posterity. 

The Committee then adjourned till the 18th inst., when the following 
additional evidence was given :— 

Mr. R. Hamitton, Assessor for the burgh of Greenock under the Lands 
Valuation Acts, said the hypothetical tenant could not be assumed in the 
case of corporation water-works, because they were forbidden to make a 
profit out of them ; and no tenant would take an undertaking in which he 
was prohibited from making a profit. He thought the value of disused 
works, the sums paid in buying up old undertakings, the amounts placed 
to the sinking fund, the parliamentary expenses, costs of arbitrations, and 
the capitalized interest during the construction of works, should not be 
taken into account in the valuation, because they were immaterial to the 
value of the works. Even if these deductions were made, he did not con- 
sider that the annual revenue would form a proper basis for arriving at a 
fair valuation, because in the event of the sinking fund redeeming the 
capital by which the works were acquired, there would be no assessable 
rental to put on the valuation roll, if based on annual revenue; for no 
revenue would be raised or required except for working expenses, which 
at present were allowed for. He thought the basis of a 3 per cent. valua- 
tion of all existing works would be a fair one for ascertaining the theo- 
retical rent. 

Mr. W. Munro, Assessor of Railways and Canals for Scotland under the 
Act of 1854, explained at great length his system of valuing railways; and 
with regard to water-works, urged that the method adopted prior to 1884 
should employed—viz., that of taking into account the earning and 
non-earning areas. He would deduct from the rating part of the valuation 
the sinking fund, the cost of the disused works, and parliamentary and 
other charges; and this would leave a fair enough basis of valuation. 
However, 3 per cent. on the structural value appeared to be rather a small 
figure to propose; and he would only accept it if it were shown to bea 
means of reaching the statutory rent. As a general rule, the law which 
provided a rent as the standard of annual value should be retained. 

The Committee then adjourned till yesterday. 





EXTENSION OF THE BoGnok Gas-Works.—These works are being 
enlarged by the addition of a new retort-house and six benches of retorts. 
The former is approaching completion ; and the Directors have decided to 
proceed at once with the erection of the retorts. The work is being 
carried out, under the direction of Mr. J. Hammond, of Eastbourne, by 
Messrs, R. and J. Dempster, of Manchester. 





METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

According to the returns furnished to the Registrar-General by the 
London Water Companies, the average quantity of water supplied daily 
to the Metropolis in the past month was 156,534,723 gallons, as against 
152,224,619 gallons in the corresponding month of 1887. The number of 
houses served last month was 735,551, or at the rate of 213 gallons per 
house, and 27°3 gallons per head of the population. In March, 1887, the 
number of houses was 722,209; and the quantity of water allowed for each 

rson, 27 gallons. Of the entire bulk of water supplied last month 

8,475,368 gallons were drawn from the Thames, and 78,059,355 gallons 
from the Lea and other sources. 

Dr. E. Frankland, in the course of his report to the Registrar-Genera] 
on the quality of the Metropolitan Water Supply last month, makes the 
following remarks :—‘“ The Thames water, which throughout the greater 

art of the winter has contained only a small amount of organic matter 

or river water, exhibited during the past month a very marked increasg 

in this respect. This increased proportion of organic matter was almost 
equally noticeable in the supplies of all the Companies drawing from this 
source—viz., the Chelsea, West Middlesex, Southwark, Grand Junction, 
and Lambeth. Notwithstanding the large amount of organic matter pre. 
sent in the river water, all the samples were clear and bright. The water 
principally derived from the Lea, and supplied by the New River Com. 
pany, also showed an increased proportion of organic matter, although 
the actual amount was much less than in any of the Thames waters. The 
East London Company’s water, owing to the large storeage capacity of 
this Company, was not affected in the same manner; the proportion of 
organic matter being actually less than in the previous month, and but 
little in excess of that in the New River water. Both sam = were clear 
and bright. The deep-well waters pumped by the Kent and Colne Valley 
Companies and by the Tottenham Local Board of Health, being unaffected 
by surface influences, contained as usual only a very small proportion of 
organic matter; and the Colne Valley Company, by softening their supply 
with lime, thereby rendered it also of excellent quality for washing and 
all other domestic purposes.” 

Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, in their report on the composition 
and quality of daily samples of the water supplied to London last month, 
say: “‘ The condition of the water furnished to the Metropolis during the 

ast month by the two Companies taking their supply wholly or chiefly 

rom the Lea has not differed appreciably from that observable during the 
previous months of the year. In the case of the Thames-derived supplies, 
however, the occurrence of a more or less flooded state of the river through- 
out the greater portion of the month was not without some influence— 
although, indeed, to no significant extent—on the character of the water. 
Thus while the mean proportion of organic carbon in the Thames-derived 
supplies examined during January and February was 0155 part in 100,000 
parts of water, the mean proportion in the samples examined during the 
past month was 0°162 part. But even this proportion is not at all exces- 
sive, either absolutely or for the season of the year; while the mean pro- 
portion for the two previous months was exceptionally low for the time of 
the year. The general result referred to above, as to the small extent of 
increased proportion of organic carbon in the Thames-derived supplies 
furnished during the past month, is confirmed by the results of the 
determination of the amounts of oxygen required to oxidize the propor- 
tions of organic matter present, and of the determinations of the degree 
of colour-tint of the water. That the general influence of the floods was 
thus inconsiderable is a testimony of some value as to the efficiency of 
the subsidence and filtration works of the Companies. The influence of 
the condition of the river upon the water supply is, however, made more 
apparent by comparing with one another the results of individual exami- 
nations made during the past and previous months respectively. Thus 
during the past month, in seven instances the proportion of organic carbon 
was found to exceed 0°170 part in 100,000 parts of the water, giving a mean 
of 0°180 part ; whereas during the previous two months of the year, the 
proportion of 0°170 was exceeded in two instances only—both occurring in 
the month of January, when the two highest proportions for the month 
were found to be 0°173 and 0°188 part respectively. The maximum pro- 
portion of organic carbon present in any one sample of Thames-derived 
water examined during the past month was 0°193 part in 100,000 parts of 
the water, equivalent to about 0°340 grain of organic matter per gallon, or 
about the 1-5000th part of 1 per cent. During the past quarter of the year 
we have examined 533 samples of the water furnished by the London 
Water Companies taking their supply from the Thames and the Les. 
With two exceptions only, met with during the past month and recorded 
as ‘very slightly turbid,’ the whole of these samples were found to be well 
filtered, clear, and bright; while the mean proportion of organic carbon 
present in the Thames-derived samples examined was 0°157 part in 100,000 
parts of the water—the three highest proportions being 0°188 part, met 
with in a January sample, and 07188 part and 0°193 part, met with in two 
of the March samples.” 





KIMBERLEY WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual Meeting of this Company was held last Wednesday, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. A. J. Macpona.p in the chair. } 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Vincent) read the notice calling the meeting; 
and the report and accounts were taken as read. In the former the Direc- 
tors stated that, after paying interest on debentures, writing off £13,851 
10s. 4d. from construction account, business premises, for depreciation of 
tools, &c., the profit and loss account showed, with £2115 14s. 6d. brought 
forward from last year, an available balance of £40,713 2s. 10d., out of 
which an interim dividend of 6 per cent. had been paid, absorbing £18,900. 
From the balance of £21,813 2s, 10d., it was proposed to pay @ further 
dividend of 6 per cent., making 12 per cent. for the year; leaving £2913 
2s. 10d. to be carried forward. 

The CuareMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, re 
ferred to a visit he had paid to Kimberley for the purpose of inspecting the 
Company’s works, and also of becoming acquainted with their customers. 
In describing the place, he characterized it as one of the richest towns 12 
the world, for its size. In approaching Kimberley, he continued, one was 
struck with the extraordinary show of electric light ; the installation ther 
being one of the most extensive in any of the British colonial towns 
Referring to the projected Beaconsfield Water-Works Company, he said 
that as faras his own experience went, he had not heard a single complaint 
from the miners and traders of the price they (the Kimberley Company) 
charged, which was now 104d. per 1000 gallons. He held out hopes, if they 
could see their way to curtailing expenditure, of a further reduction 
price. The Town Council of Kimberley had approached the Board, in view 
of making arrangements for street watering ; and this would add consider 
ably to their income. The consumption of water last year was affected by 
the extraordinary wet weather they had experienced. The year was most 
exceptional as regards rainfall; and the river from which they drew thelr 
supply rose 35 feet above their intake. The water in consequence was rel 
dered extremely muddy, and difficult to filter ; but the river had now ve 
much subsided. meme to the accounts, several of the items in the eS 
and loss account showed an increase as compared with 1886. The 
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imberley and the stations was larger by £2377; this being speciall 

an by the additional filtration required. The increase in the arom 
expenses at Kimberley was owing chiefly to their gone to the 
Beaconsfield Water Bill in the Cape Parliament. The London charges 
were also some £2291 greater than previously, due Y ney to legal and other 
expenses in opposing the rival scheme, and partly to the sum of £1293 
income-tax on profits ; the dividends being now paid free of income-tax. 
The cost of business premises and buildings at the commencement of the 

ear stood at £12,412 19s. 6d. 3 and the improvements and additions during 
the twelve months brought this amount up to £14,708 4s. 11d. From this 
they had written off £2321 12s. 3d. The construction figure for 1886 was 
£341,222; and the extensions made during the past year, causing an outlay 
of £18,318, brought the account up to £359,540, From this they had written 
off for depreciation £10,000. The expenditure on extensions might at first 
sight appear extravagant; but the Directors deemed it advisable to meet 
ri requirements on the part of the inhabitants. They had now laid mains 
connecting Beaconsfield with the Kimberley filtered water system. Although 
the past year had been one of depression, he thought the shareholders 
might loo: forward with confidence to success in the future. 

Mr. J. Jackson, in seconding the motion, referred to the adverse circum- 
stances which had affected the Company during the past year. Unless 
the Board had had reasonable grounds for believing that they would have 
continued in the position to pay the 15 per cent. dividend declared on the 

revious occasion, they would not have recommended it. 

The CuarnMaN, replying to a shareholder, said they had not the slightest 
idea of coming to terms, or taking to the Beaconsfield concession, which, 
in his opinion, was not worth twopence. The debentures were being paid 
off to the extent of £5500 a year. 

The motion was then adopted ; and a dividend of 6 per cent., making 12 
per cent. for the year, was eclared. 

The retiring Directors and Auditors were re-elected; and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF BILSTON. 

At the Meeting of the Wolverhampton Corporation last Monday 
week, the Water-Works Committee presented a very lengthy report upon 
the recent arbitration proceedings between the Corporation and the 
Bilston Township Commissioners. The subject in dispute was the rate 

r 1000 gallons of water which the Commissioners should pay to the 
Vavehampten Corporation for the next 21 years. The Committee 
explained their contention to have been thatthe price they were entitled to 
charge the Bilston Commissioners should be based upon the actual average 
cost of pumping and delivering the water which had been supplied over 
the past 19 years, plus a reasonable sum for contingencies, as well as a 
reasonable profit. As the actual average cost to Wolverhampton of raising 
and delivering water to Bilston during the past 19 years was estimated to 
be §'207d. per 1000 gallons, the addition to this sum of an allowance for 
contingencies and profit made 6d. per 1000 gallons as a reasonable charge. 
The Commissioners affirmed their right to receive the water on payment 
only of the estimated net cost of pumping and delivering ; and, calculating 
this upon the basis of the present value of the plant and machinery, less 
4) per cent. as the estimated cost of distribution over other parts of the 
water area, they put the cost of the supply at 3°71d. per 1000 gallons, and 
offered 4d. as a liberal payment. In the result, Mr. A. C. Meysey- 
Thompson, the Arbitrator, decided that Bilston should continue 
to pay at the same rate as hitherto—viz., 5d. per 1000 gallons; and 
that each side should pay its own costs and half the costs of the 
award, After giving this summary of the arbitration proceedings, the 
Water-Works Committee proceeded to answer various charges made 
against it by members of the Bilston Commissioners. To the charge of 
deceiving the Commissioners, the Committee replied that the difference 
in the tables presented to the Commissioners and to the Arbitrator was 
merely due to the insertion in the latter of the actual results of the 
engines’ operations, including the loss of pumping efficiency through 
“slips” and “short strokes,” instead of calculating upou the assumption 
that the actual quantity of water pumped was the theoretical quantity 
displaced by each stroke of the pump buckets or plungers. The Com- 
mittee also denied the truth of the statement that “they had never met 
them in a proper spirit or shown any desire to save expense.” They add 
that the extravagance in the cost of the arbitration, if any, had been 
altogether caused by the Bilston Commissioners. In conclusion, the 
Committee defended themselves from the charge of using antiquated and 
ineflicient machinery, and protested against the various statements as to 
the economies which might be effected by fresh expenditure in this direc- 
tion, Alderman Wright moved the adoption of the report in a lengthy 
speech, and the motion was seconded by Alderman Major. After being 
freely discussed, it was adopted without a division. 








_ THE WATER QUESTION AT YEADON. 
The arbitration proceedings relative to the dispute between the Yeadon 
| Board and the Yeadon Water Company, to which reference has 
already been made in the JournaL, were resumed on Monday last week, 
at the Great Northern Railway Hotel, Leeds. It may be remembered that, 
in consequence of dissatisfaction with the manner in which the Company 
discharged their obligations, the Local Board gave notice of their inten- 
tion to proceed, under the Public Health Act, to test the question as to 
whether the Company were able and willing to supply water sufficient in 
quantity and proper in quality for domestic purposes. The notice fixed 
the supply at not less than 20 gallons per head per day for each ee. 
Arbitration was arranged, and on Feb. 1 last the parties met at the Yeadon 
Zom Hall; the Arbitrators being Mr. W. B. Woodhead, C.E., of Bradford, 
or the Local Board, and Mr. C. Gott, M. Inst. C.E., also of Bradford, for 
the Company, with Mr. S. Jackson as Umpire. At that time, however, 
the Proceedings came to an abrupt termination, owing to the Company 
Talsing objections mainly as to the quantity of water, and retiring from 
@ whole affair (see ante, p. 247). The business was then left to the 
~ pire alone ; and at his sitting on the 16th inst., to go on with the 
inquiry, only one side—that of the Local Board—was represented ; their 
es being advocated by their Clerk, Mr. C. J. Newstead. It was ex- 
Plained by this gentleman that the Local Board had been unable to get 
po information from the Company as to the quantity of water supplied, 
in he was therefore driven, in this part of his case, to rely upon a report 
we up by Messrs. M‘Landsborough and Preston, the Engineers employed 
y the Company. In this report it was stated that the Company might, 
ognaking certain alterations, which did not appear to have been carried 
om supply &% gallons per head, which meant doubling the quantity they 
sane distributing. This and other remarks on the same subject 
t © report formed a virtual admission on the part of the Company 
Mal : eir supply was deficient. Among the witnesses called were Mr. C. 
Health (surgeon), Dr. Usher, Dr. C. J. R. Maclean (Medical Officer of 
oun for the Yeadon district), and Mr. C. Dawson (surgeon). All these 
fi — described the gathering-ground of the a at Yeadon Moor 
i drigk and expressed the opinion that water there collected could not be fit 
king. The reservoirs were described as containing muddy water, and 





being in a bad condition generally ; while Dr. Usher and another witness each 
produced samples of water taken from the Company's pipes. These speci- 
mens were all more or less discoloured and thick, and also showed con- 
siderable variety. The evidence of the doctors as to the defective sources 
of supply was supplemented by that of Mr. C. Fowler, C.E., of Leeds, 
and Mr. J. Croft, Surveyor to the Local Board. With regard to the 
supply, the opinion was expressed that 20 gallons per head per day was a 
reasonable quantity for a place like Yeadon. A mass of evidence was 
produced to show that for some years water in Yeadon had been very 
scarce ; some of the witnesses saying that during several weeks the water 
was never turned on at all, and others stating that with a supply once a 
week, though only for a few hours, they regarded themselves as havin; 
fared uncommonly well. At the close of the evidence, Mr. Newste: 
again directed the Umpire’s attention to the special points on which he 
relied in Messrs. M‘Landsborough and Preston’s report ; remarking that 
whether 20 gallons per head per day was a reasonable quantity to be 
demanded from the Company or not, he was entitled to a decision in his 
favour, on the ground that the Company had certainly not provided 
an adequate and proper supply for domestic purposes. The proceedings 
then terminated. 





WIMBLEDON SEWAGE WORKS. 

At the Meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Westminster 
Town Hall, on Monday, the 9th inst.—Mr. A. T. WaLMisLey (the President) 
in the chair—a paper was read on “The Wimbledon Main Drainage and 
Sewage Disposal Works,” by Mr. W. Santo Crump, Assoc. M. Inst. C.F. 

The author stated that the population of the district at the present time 
was about 25,000, and its area 3220 acres, 640 acres of which form the 
Wimbledon portion of the common. Three main outfall sewers had been 
constructed for the drainage of the district ; the sewage from one of them 
requires to be pumped, whilst that from the other two gravitates to the 
sewage disposal works. Several miles of sewers were in existence at the 
period when the works described were first commenced ; and these were re- 
tained for the disposal of the surface water. The works have been consider- 
ably added to by the author; and a new outfall for the western portion 
of the district constructed. Concrete tubes have been largely used. All 
the roads now made up under the 150th section of the Public Health Act 
are provided with duplicate means of drainage; and the entire scheme 
offers a good example of the separate system, the advantages of the axiom 
“The rainfall to the river, and the sewage to the land” being both fully 
recognized and acted upon. 

The works designed by the author for remedying the defective portions 
of the low-level outfall consist of a pumping station and about two miles 
of new outfalls, situated in the western part of the district. The new 
western outfall was constructed sufficiently deep to admit of all the build- 
ing land in that part of the district being drained when it should become 
necessary to do so hereafter. The pumping station is provided with 
pumping machinery in duplicate, operated by a pair of “ Otto” gas- 
engines. The sewage is lifted into a large tank holding nearly 20,000 
gallons, which, when full, discharges its contents into the 18-inch outfall, 
which is thus effectively flushed at least twice daily. Five automatic 
flushing-tanks were also constructed at various portions of the system 
where most required; each tank being provided with one of Field’s 
annular syphons. The total cost of the remedial works was about £12,000. 
All the sewers were originally ventilated by means of open street gratings ; 
but these have for the most part been closed, and ventilating-pipes put 
up in lieu of them. 

The total sum expended by the Local Board on the main drainage 
works amounted to £60,000; but, in addition, large sums have been spent 
by private landowners in the construction of roads and sewers, for the 
purpose of developing their estates. So that the whole of the main 
sewers of the district have cost not less than £100,000. 

The author then described the main pumping station and machinery, 
and the six settling-tanks for the reception and precipitation of the 
sewage from the mid and low level outfalls, arranged to work either on 
the continuous or separate system as desired. The sewage is treated with 
milk of lime and sulphate of alumina in the proportion of 8 and 6 grains 
per gallon respectively. The solids are precipitated; and the effluent 
water is then conducted over the farm, which is 73 acres in extent. In 
very hot weather a little permanganate of potash is also used. The 
normal sewage flow is 750,000 gallons per day. The precipitated solids 
are dealt with by means of filter-presses, three of which are employed. 
Experiments which have been made with this sludge prove it to be of 
slightly higher value as a manure than ordinary stable manure. The farm 
as originally laid out consisted of 47 acres of somewhat clayey land; but a 
further area of 26 acres has since been added. There are also three filters 
of burnt ballast (having an aggregate area of 24 acres, and a depth of 
3 feet) for the treatment of storm waters. Great care is taken in applyin 
the sewage so as to prevent any of it finding its way direct to the subsoi 
drains. The principal crops grown on the farm are rye-grass, mangolds, 
and osiers. The total receipts for produce for the year ending March 25 
last was £20 per acre; and the inclusive working expenses were about 
£12 per acre. After deducting the profit on the farm, the net annual cost 
of pumping, deodorizing, and purifying the sewage, including all expenses, 
is £3690—equal to a rate of 6°15d. in the pound. 





Gas v. PeTRoLEUM IN WoRKMEN’s Dwextiincs.—The Gaslight and Coke 
Company have, says Money, been carrying out an interesting experiment 
in the lighting of workmen's houses from their works at Silvertown. 
service of lights for four rooms is supplied with Sugg’s burners, each 
consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour. The result at the end of the 
week was that, as compared with an equally efficient illumination by 
means of petroleum, gas comes out 40 per cent. cheaper. 

CarpirF Corporation New Water-Works.—On Monday last week the 
members of the Water Committee of the Cardiff Corporation inspected the 
important works in course of development at Taff Fawr. The party was 
accompanied by Mr. J. A. B. Williams, M. Inst. C.E., their Water Engineer. 
Mr. Williams informed the visitors that, on account of the difficulty of 
finding a water-tight bottom for the embankment which is to dam up the 
819 million gallons of water which the Taff Fawr reservoir is estimated to 
hold, it has been necessary to drive a heading for nearly 200 feet beyond 
the original spot. However, in the middle of the embankment, where the 
excavations are almost finished, a very good foundation for the puddle- 
trench has been obtained ; and Mr. Williams expects that no difficulty will 
be experienced in finding a similarly good bottom at the heading on the 
opposite end. The extension of the embankment and puddle-trench has 
necessitated an addition of £10,000 to the contract price. The width of the 
embankment will be 700 feet, its length upwards of 460 feet, and height 
(exclusive of concrete foundation) 120 or 130 feet. The dam will be 
strengthened by means of stone benchings or platforms 20 feet wide. 
The discharge tunnel is 13 feet wide, and of similar height. The bye-wash 
will be 30 feet wide, and capable of taking 2000 cubic feet of water per 
second. The Taff Fawr reservoir is not expected to be finally completed 
until 1890. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprinsureu, Saturday. 

In the expectation of everyone, the parliamentary inquiry upon the 
Edinburgh Gas Bill ought to have been commenced before now; but 
ery the quidnuncs were at fault on even the small point of when 
the Committee were likely to sit to hear them. Those who have been pro- 
fessing to know beforehand the mind of the Parliamentary Committee 
might do worse than take a thought of this, and consider whether, after all, 
they had better not rely on their own judgment as to what should be done, 
rather than upon any expectation as to what the Select Committee is 
likely todo. Itis amusing to hear men who have devoted about a twelve- 
month’s study to the question, so certain that what they wish should be 
done is sure to be the thing which the Committee will do ; and it is almost 
ludicrous to see the means by which they seek to satisfy themselves that 
all is going right with them. For instance, it has been gravely announced 
that several members of the Corporation have paid unoflicial visits to the 
Edinburgh Company’s works, and were thoroughly satisfied with them. 
Of course they would be, as the works are practically their own now; and 
most people are satisfied with what belongs to themselves. But of what 
value is a testimonial from men who perhaps never before saw the interior 
of a gas-works? This method of conducting a public controversy is 
unique, and is no doubt adopted with a view to carrying public opinion 
with the promoters. This, as readers of my “Notes” are aware, is a 
matter on which I have before raised complaint. Finesse is a very good 
assistant to a just cause, when the issue is doubtful. But in this instance 
the issue has never been doubtful, and was never in jeopardy, except when 
some move of the promoters temporarily placed it so; and therefore I long 
ago concluded, and am still of opinion that the Edinburgh gas-works 
transfer should have been accomplished by more open and above-board 
means than have been, and are still being pursued. o attempt has ever 
been made to inform the public mind on the position of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Company ; rather the other way, for any “ authorized” scraps 
of information which have been allowed to get into the local newspapers 
have been presented in a light which, if not positively misleading, was at 
least distorting. It looks peculiar, too, that at the presentjmoment, when 
the Leith Company might be expected to be the object of inquiry, the 
thoughts of councillors should be turned to the Edinburgh Company. A 
moment’s reflection would show them how absurd was their position ; for 
they have already purchased the Edinburgh works, and a desire for infor- 
mation regarding them now merely shows how much of “ a-pig-in-a-poch ” 
nature the bargain was, so far as the majority of the Council was con- 
cerned. It is true that in the meantime the Leith Company have refused 
to allow the Corporations’ Engineer to examine their works ; but this does 
not affect my statement that “ members” of the Corporations do not seem 
to care to know much about their condition. 

The opposition continue to stand much in the same position. They, 
too, have been smitten with a mania to inspect the Edinburgh works. 
But the Directors have repulsed them ; and there need be no wonder that 
they have, when one considers the hard things which have been said by 
the antagonists t» the purchase, and that the object of the visit was to 
obtain data upon which to denounce the whole transaction, to have it re- 
opened if possible, and the rate of annuity reduced. The opposition, if 
they appear before Parliament, will therefore go much erp. oe and 
on this point their Counsel will very likely raise a good deal of dust, all of 
which would have been effectually laid had the Directors seen fit to allow 
an examination of the works to be made. 

It is stated that, as the result of the inquiries by the Edinburgh Cor- 
pension. a large proportion of the signatures to the opposition to the 

dinburgh gas-works purchase scheme have been found to be worthless. 
In a large number of cases, the petition has been signed by wives without 
the consent of their husbands; in others the signatures have been 
repeated ; and taking into account one thing and another, it is stated that 
probably not very much more than half the signatures are those of bond 
fide ratepayers. 

Having regard to past and probably future heavy disbursements on the 
gas-works purchase question, Mr. Adam, the City Chamberlain of Edin- 
burgh, on Tuesday last obtained the sanction of the Town Council to the 
following scheme of accounting for the costs :—(1) That the payments be 
in the meantime provided by advances by way of temporary loans from 
the city’s proper municipal funds, or by arrangement with the city’s 
bankers, to be replaced or oper on the passing of the Bill or of an Act of 
the Magistrates and Council making provision for repayment. (2) That 
an account relating to such advances be opened in connection with the 
city’s accounts in the municipal department. (3) That the Magistrates 
and Council of Leith be required to contribute from time to time towards 
the outlay in connection with the promotion of the Bill, in such propor- 
tions as shall be determined by the Corporations. 

Lord Fraser, in the Bill Chamber of the Court of Session on Tuesday, 
heard Council in an application for interdict by the Duke of Hamilton and 
others against the Police Commissioners of Linlithgow and Mr. A. F. C. 
Gilmour, of Hiltly, Mr. Gilmour has sold to the Commissioners a site 
for a reservoir, and the right to the springs in, or running into two fields, 
with way-leaves, for £60 per annum. The complainers say that the taking 
away of the water would interfere with their tenants’ use of it. The 
respondents maintain that there can be no claim for interdict against 
them, but only for compensation. Lord Fraser refused interim interdict; 
but ges the note for trial of the case in the Court of Session, 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the rating and 
valuation of property in Scotland has to deal with an important matter, 
and, in my opinion, is not likely to do anything. Though now bearing a 
general title, the movement originated in an agitation for the purpose of 
remedying what are, or appear to be, anomalies in the valuation of water- 
works. Had it been possible to confine the question to this, there would 
have been hope of the object being carried out; but there has been mixed 
up with it the question of valuing and rating mansion-houses and similar 

roperty. This has had the effect of bringing the county gentlemen 
into opposition—and their influence is still great; so I conclude that the 
Committee, apart from the personal leanings of its members, when it hears 
both sides of the question, will not be able to give a recommendation 
which will be of much value to the owners of water-works.* 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

Having by this time got through their winter’s work and anxiety in the 
way of providing their consumers with an abundant supply of good gas, 
many gus managers are now in the happy position of being able to “ rest 
and be thankful,” and take their ease for a time. But their anxieties will 
by and by re-assert themselves; for, in numerous instances, they have to 
begin to look into the immediate future a little, and study how they will 
be able to meet the increasing demands which are being made from time 
to time on their powers of supply. Some find that they are in want of a 
new gasholder, so as to bring up their storeage capacity to something like 





* A report of the proceedings of the Select ag as far as they have gone, 


is given in another part of to-day’s issue.—Eb, J, G, 





an ordinary day’s consumption. Others note the fact that they mnst 
provide a new bench of retorts; while here and there a new Condenser jg 
wanted, or, it may be, a new station meter, or one of larger size than that 
which has served them for some years in the past. At other laces gag 
managers who are of a progressive turn of mind are going even Furthes in 
their contemplated extensions and improvements, which embrace the 
adoption of one of the regenerative systems of firing retorts that are now 
at their service. Of course, such a “new departure ” in their practice ag 
manufacturers of gas involves very serious consideration in respect of the 
question of “ ways and means ;” and consequently the matter has to hy 
looked at from every possible standpoint before any resolution can actual} 
be made and acted upon. It is not unlikely, however, that very soon 
something more will done in this part of the kingdom in the way of 
adopting regenerative firing in small and moderate-sized gas-works 
especially as there is now available at least one plan that can readily ang 
cheaply be turned to account, and which does not involve deep excavations 
in the retort-house. Since Mr. G. R. Hislop’s system of constructing re. 
generator furnaces has become a success in actual practice, the managers 
of such works as I have referred to have become more hopeful that ey 
will soon have a chance of “going and doing likewise.” The remarks 
made on this subject at the late “ informal” meeting of gas managers in 
this city have certainly created a more hopeful feeling than was previously 
existing upon it. 

The past week has resulted in a more complete development of the plang 
of those firms who require a supply of gas at their stands in the Glasgow 
International Exhibition, and for whom provision has to be made by the 
officials of the Corporation Gas Commissioners. I think I may say with 
confidence that there are well-nigh sixty meters already fixed for the use 
of those exhibitors who require gas for driving engines, or for heating or 
lighting purposes at their stands, or in cooking at the refreshment-rooms, 
At one stand there are no fewer than four meters necessary for completing 
the “ installation ” of the exhibits ; two of them having each a capacity for 
passing 600 cubic feet of gas per hour. There are a number of meters in 
use, or to be used, whose delivering capacity is considerably beyond that 
which I have just mentioned ; and there is one of them rated at 2100 cubic 
feet per hour, or equal to 800 lights. I do not know how many gas-engines 
there will be eventually in use; but I already know of at least a dozen, 
one of which is a motor of 20-horse power. If these engines, with possibly 
a few more, be kept at anything like constant work, there will be a con. 
siderable consumption of gas at the Exhibition in the next six months, 

As regards the display of the raw materiul forming the source of our 
pas supply, I may state that I have just learned of one exhibit which is 
ikely to be of special interest to gas managers and to mine-owners who 
have cannel coal for sale. It is a mass of nearly two tons of gas coal from 
Breckenridge, in Kentucky, U.S.A. Iam told that it yields per ton of coal 
15,200 cubic feet of gas, the illuminating power of which is about 46-2 
standard candles. The specific gravity of the coal is 1°075; and it yields 
a strong heating coke. Gas coal will likewise be seen in Class II. (Mining 
and Metallurgy, Minerals, Quarrying, and Fuel) both from the North of 
England and from the Scotch coal-fields. 

On Thursday Messrs. J. Hogg and J. M. Lennard, a deputation from 
the Tees Conservancy Commissioners, accompanied by Mr. J. Fowler, 
C.E., the Engineer of the Board, inspected the upper and lower reaches 
of the Clyde, with a view of adopting on the River Tees the lights of the 
Pintsch’s Patent Lighting Company, which have for the last six years 
been successfully used on the Clyde. The party travelled in the steam. 
ship Torch, kindly lent for the purpose by Mr. J. Graham, Manager of the 
Clyde Lighthouse Trust, and were under the guidance of Mr. J. Deas, 
Engineer of the Trust. General satisfaction was expressed with the 
working of the Pintsch lights; and it is understood that the deputation 
will report in favour of their adoption on the Tees. 

Last Monday the shares of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas 
Company, Limited, changed hands at 77s. 6d. per share, which was 10 
alteration in price. Sellers were wanting 80s. per share. The same 

rice was again paid on the Glasgow Stock Exchange on Thursday, when 
Cayuse at the close were offering 2s. 6d. less per share. The preference 
shares were disposed of at £5 5s. per share; being an advance of 5s. each. 

A large consumer of gas in Airdrie has lately written to one of the 
local newspapers regarding a proposal to get over the difficulty which gas 
consumers in the town experience by encouraging the Coatbridge Gas 
Company to extend their system to Airdrie. Such a proposal, he says, has 
often been mocted; and he states that some of the most influential 
citizens have approached the Directors of the Company, who have et 
pressed their willingness to comply with the request, provided that the 
wish is undoubtedly expressed. After referring to the character of the 
Coatbridge Gas-Works, the condition of the mains, &c., he remarks 
to bring in gas from the neighbouring burgh would be far better than 
to make any overtures for the purpose of buying used-up works, with a 
old-fashioned system of gas manufacture. 

ln sympathy with the flatness on the Stock Exchange, caused by u- 
favourable Continental news, the Glasgow pig-iron market has been quieter 
this week. Scotch warrants were dealt in at 39s. 1d. = ton cash on 
Monday; and the — declined to 38s. 8d., at which there were buyers 
at the close yesterday afternoon. In hematite and Cleveland warrants, 
the fluctuations ranged betwen 41s. 11d. and 41s. 6d. per ton cash for the 
former; and between 31s. 10d. and 31s. 6d. per ton fcr the latter 
There are still 87 blast-furnaces in actual operation in Scotland, 4 
compared with 80 at this time last year. A few days ago it was stated that 
Messrs. Merry and Cuninghame were contemplating blowing in five 
furnaces at the Ardeer Iron-Works, Ayrshire; but the times do nd 
or opportune for such a step to be taken, and the putting ind 
additional furnaces would not improve matters. 
® There is no marked improvement in the condition of the coal trade of 
Lanarkshire and the adjoining counties; orders being still scarce on foreign 
account, while the milder weather has lessened sales for domestic purposes 
at home. Dross and washed “nut” coal are in fair demand, with stif 
— compared with other classes of fuelon sale. The following are the 

anarkshire quotations :—Main coal, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. per ton; ell coal, 
to 6s. 3d.; splint coal, 5s. 9d. to 6s.; steam coals, 7s. 3d. to 7s. 9d. per ton 
—all f.o.b. at Glasgow shipping cranes; and the prices at the pith 
generally range from 1s. 3d. to 2s. per ton under those rates. Mine-owners 
are in many cases showing some anxiety as to the price which se are 
likely to get for gas coal during the following season. It is confi ently 
expected in certain quarters that the prices will generally be lowe, 
though not in all instances. 





Tue Water Suppiy or HirpeRnotMe.—On Monday evening last week § 
meeting of the ratepayers of Hipperholme was held for the purpes ¢ 
sanctioning, or otherwise, opposition by the Local Board to the 
Corporation Water Bill. Mr. G. Watkinson, jun., Chairman of the 
Board, presided, and there was a large attendance. After considerable 
discussion, it was resolved that the Local Board should be empowe 
bring all the pressure they could, short of legal proceedings, to bear upoo 
the Corporation to supply the a district with water at the saué 
price as had been agreed upon with the Brighouse Local Board. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 

‘ RPOOL, April 21. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There has rarely been a sharper disappoint- 
ment to sellers than the condition of the market during the present week. 
Instead of the steady demand previously experienced continuing, all 
inquiry suddenly ceased ; and the few parcels which have been taken off 
the market have been bought by dealers to cover previous sales. In an 
early season, the market usually becomes quiet towards the end of April ; 
ina very late season, like the present, the demand (because confined to 
shorter periods) ought to have been sharp and brisk. Why therefore this 
sudden cessation of requirements, it is hardly possible to explain. Cer- 
tainly the low quotations made by some dealers for summer and autumn 
delivery make consumers very shy, and careful not to hold any stocks 
beyond their actual wants; and there is thus hardly any sulphate being 
bought except for immediate use. But it appears that even these “ spot’ 
orders do not get to primary sources, but are absorbed at rather below 
market values by speculators, who have a strong notion that prices must 
fall, and are, of course, doing what they can to further this end. If con- 
temporary reviews disfigure the actual position, it must be for reasons, 
the consideration of which does not come within the range of a public 
report. The market closes exceedingly dull, with sellers at £12 f.0.b. 
Hull; and £11 17s. 6d. f.o.b. Leith and Liverpool. For nitrate, the 
demand is steady at declining prices, 


. Lonpon, April 21. 

Tar Products show but littlechange. Anthracene isin good demand, and 
continues firm in price. Carbolic acid and crystals are strong. Creosote 
and oils are also in good request. Pitch remains weak, although important 
shipments have taken place during the week. Prices may be taken as 
follows:—Tar, 15s. to 20s. per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. per gallon; 50 
per cent., 28. 5d. per gallon, Toluol, 1s. 8d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 
1s. 2d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 11d. per gallon. Light oil 
84d. per gallon. Creosote, 14d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 12s. per ton. 
Carbolic acid (crude), 4s. 2d. per gallon. Carbolic crystals, 1s. 24d. to 
1s, 43d. per Ib. Cresylic acid, 1s. nad gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. 
Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, ls. 6d. per unit; “B,” 1s, 2d. 


Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia is in better odour, at £12 
to £12 5s., which will probably improve with more open weather, and 
nitrate of soda at £10. Prices of other products: Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 
8s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. 
per lb, Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30. Carbonate 
ofammonia, 4d. perlb. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, April 21.] 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The sulphate of ammonia market shows less 
firmness than at this time last week ; and the demand is principally either 
for prompt shipment or for April delivery. £12 is about to-day’s figure 
fob. Hull and Leith ; while £12 3s. 9d. is reported as being the value for 
London outside makes. Beckton is reported at £12 8s. 9d.; but whether 
sales have been made at this price, it is difficult to say, as we have heard 
of some that was recently sold at £12 2s.6d. It is considered that these 
prices are not permanent, as the enormous shipments of nitrate of soda in 
January, destined to arrive in Europe at the end of April and beginning of 
May, must have some effect upon the sulphate market. We understand 
that the quantity exported from Iquique, Pisagua, and other ports during 
January amounted to nearly 14 millions of quintals; whereas in January, 
1887, rather less than 80,000 quintals only were exported. 

Tar Products.—Tar products generally manage to hold their own so far 
as prices are concerned ; but the state of the benzol market is such that 
we hear very conflicting reports ; on the one hand we are assured there is 
no change, while from other sources we learn that the prices refiners have 
been giving for crude naphtha is 1d. higher than it was last week—90's 
benzol in statw quo, while solvent naphtha is in good request at old rates. 
Anthracene is still firm at former prices; and there seems to be no signs 
of any decline yet. Carbolic acid still remains firm, though from some 
quarters we have prognostications of weakness. Pitch has been moving 
off freely during the cold weather, though there is no marked improve- 
ment in price; and creosote is still being eagerly inquired for by those 
manufacturers who use it as an illuminating agent. ‘The rush continues 
for tar; and we hear that the Mirfield production has been sold to a 
Manchester firm for 24s, 6d. 


[The Secretary of the Mirfield Gas Company (Mr. S. Day) writes, under 
date of the 19th inst., that their tar was sold by tender from the 1st inst., 
for one year at 24s. 6d., delivered into boats for Manchester. “Tar 
Distiller,” alluding to the “ exceedingly high” quotations for tar recently 
published in the Journat, considers thatsuch reports, so far from correct-* 
ing the evil of low prices, may tend to increase it. He asks us therefore “ to 
give prominence to the sobering fact that two-thirds of the Leeds tar was 
sold last week, for a period of three years, at 21s. per ton.” He adds that 

this figure is not a sensational fall; and it is more than sufficiently 
dangerous, in consideration of the fact that ‘ carbonizing coal’ can com- 
pete with such a high price for tar.”] 





Tur Nortaern Coat Trape.—A decided change has now come over the 
coal trade of the North; the opening of the Baltic ports having allowed 
the shipments of coal to be materially enlarged. The steam coal collieries 
have reaped the largest share of this benefit so far. Buta fair amount of 
fa8 coal is being exported; and it seems certain that there will be a large 
quantity sent to the Baltic this season. The price, however, does not 
improve ; and there are rumours of even lower prices for some long con- 
tracts which are in the market. Household coal is decidedly weaker, both 
in the volume of the demand and in the price. In the coke trade, a very 

- e sale has been made to Spain for delivery over the next four months 
te rate of 6000 tons monthly. It is stated that the price is “ about 
fe . per ton delivered ;” and as the rate of freight is put at from 5s. 6d. to 

~ it will be seen that there is not left a very high price tor the coke at 
the ovens of the producers. 


Buichouse Gas anp Water Suppy.—At @ meeting of the Brighouse 
aan on Friday last, Mr. Kershaw, the newly-elected Chairman, 
£3304 that during the past year the cost of gas manufacture had been 

6s. 3d., and on the year there was a profit of £611, of which £450 

on n transferred to the district rate. Regarding gas, for cheapness 
tho quality, Brighouse was equal to any town in Yorkshire; and he 
ught much credit was due to the Gas Manager (Mr. J. Parkinson). 
on & the ensuing year, when the new plant for making sulphate of 
ehaw was in operation, they would be able to use their residuals ; 
ps ow} profits would be considerably increased. For water they had 
yer £2151, against an income of £2089, which left a deficiency of 
id - 14d. They were expecting the charge for water to be reduced 
in fone 1000 gallons, which would be equivalent to £250 a year; so that 

ure the Water Department was likely to be a paying concern. 





Boroven Funps Brtt.—The Liberty and Property Defence League are 
urging strong opposition to this Bill, the second reading of which is fixed 
to take place to-day. The Committee of the League point out that, if 
passed, the Bill would empower urban authorities to oppose, out of the 
rates, Bills in Parliament without having previously obtained the consent 
of two-thirds of the ratepayers, as provided by the Borough Funds Act 
1872; and similarly to promote Bills, unless by a poll taken by the Mayor 
(on requisition in writing of one-tenth of the burgesses within 14 7 
after the deposit of a Bill) a majority decides against the promotion of the 
Bill. Votes are to be counted and disputes thereon to be decided by the 
Mayor; and expenses up to the withdrawal of the Bill are, any way, to be 
charged on the rates. 


Tue Price or Gas aT Heywoop.—At the last meeting of the Heywood 
Town Council, the minutes presented by the Gas Committee contained a 
resolution that the present gross price of gas—viz., 5s. per 1000 cubic feet— 
should be reduced to 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and that the present dis- 
count of 25 per cent. should be reduced to 10 per cent.; making the net 
price of gas as heretofore, 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. Also that in the case 
of consumers who had forfeited their discount by not paying within the 
prescribed time for the past quarter a remittance of 10d. per 1000 cubic feet 
should be made from their gross accounts. Mr. Lawton moved the con- 
firmation of the minutes. The only matter of interest therein was, he 
said, as to the alteration of the discount on payments for gas. For many 
years the discount had been ls. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet; and { com- 
plaints had been received quarver by quarter from people who had unfor- 
tunately neglected to pay the account till too late, and who thought 25 per 
cent. was too much to lose therefor. After some discussion, the Committee 
decided to reduce the gross price to 4s. 2d., and to alter the discount from 
1s. 8d. to fd. The minutes were passed. 


Repvuctions In Price.—At the last meeting of the Kidderminster Town 
Council, a letter was read from Mr.A. Dougall, Engineer and Manager of the 
Kidderminster Gas Company, notifying that the Directors had decided to 
reduce the price of gas 1d. per 1000 cubic feet—i.e., from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 5d. 
for large consumers, and 2s. 8d. to 2s, 7d. for small consumers—and also to 
reduce the price charged for the public lamps from 14s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. for 
summer lamps, and 45s. 6d. to 44s, 6d. for winter lamps; making a reduc- 
tion of 2s, per lamp on those lighted the whole year. The reduction is to 
take effect in the current quarter.——The Directors of the Goole and 
District Gas and Water Company are going to reduce the price of gas from 
4s. to 8s. 9d. per 1000 feet, from the commencement of the current quarter. 
—tThe Westerham (Kent) Gas Company announce a reduction of 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet——The Sowerby Bridge Local Board have confirmed 
a resolution of the Gas Committee reducing the price of gas 5d. per 1000 
cubic feet as from the 25th of March.—— At a meeting of the Heywood Town 
Council last Thursday week, the Gas Committee recommended that the 
gross price of gas be reduced from 5s. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet, and that the 
discount on payment of the accounts be reduced from 25 per cent. to 10 per 
cent.; making the net price as heretofore 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. It 
was explained that this change was made because it was thought the loss 
of 25 per cent. in the case of people who forgot to pay their accounts was 
too much. 

Tue New Gas-Works aT PENRHIWCEIBER.—The new gas-works a 
Penrhiwceiber, the plans for which have been prepared by Messrs. G. W 
Stevenson and Son, of Westminster, are so fast approaching completion 
that it is expected that gas will be produced at them by the ys gee | of 
July next. The estimated production when the plant is in full working 
order is 30 millions per annum; and the whole of the apparatus has been 
erected by Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Newton Heath, Manchester. 
The works are situated on a strip of land bounded on the one side by the 
Cynon River, and on the other by the Taff Vale Railway at a distance of 
about 300 yards from the railway station. The various buildings con- 
nected with the works are divided into three sections. On entering the 
works is the governor-house, which contains two governors, a 7-inch and 
9-inch, for regulating the distribution of gas to Ynysybwl, Mountain Ash, 
and Penrhiwceiber. The central block of buildings consists of retort- 
house, coal-stores, blacksmith’s shop, manager and clerk’s offices, and 
store-room, &c. The retort-house is a substantial structure, well lighted 
and ventilated, containing at —- 18 retorts, but so arranged as to be 
easily capable of extension. The coal is brought along the siding of the 
Taff Vale Railway over the weigh-bridge into the coal-stores. The gas 
passes from the retort-house into the condensers; and from there into 
the exhauster-house, provision being left for another exhauster. The 
exhauster-house forms part of the end block of buildings, which also include 
boiler, washer, purifying, and station meter houses; also a lime-shed. 
The purifying-house contains four purifiers, 10 feet square. The gas 
then passes through the station meter into the telescopic gasholder, which 
is 60 feet in diameter. 

Orrostne THE Exectric Licut in St. James’s.—Last Thursday week, 
at the meeting of the Vestry of St. James’s, the Lighting Committee 
recommended that the consent of the Vestry be given to the St. James’s 
and Pall Mall Electric Lighting Company applying to the Board of Trade 
for a Licence under the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, subject to the Com- 

any agreeing to the modifications made by the Committee in the Draft 

icence, and to any alterations being made in the clauses relating to 
technical questions which the Board of Trade may require. Mr. Winnett 
hoped the Vestry would pause before adopting this recommendation. 
Electric lighting companies had tried again and again to get possession 
of the area which this Company now desired to light. The reason why 
the parish of St. James was so much coveted by these companies was 
because it was the most valuable for electric lighting of any district in 
London. When other districts were extinguishing their lights, and 
ceasing business for the day, that part of St. James’s (Piccadilly) was just 
beginning. When the companies were asked to include other parts of the 

arish under the compulsory clauses, they always respectfully declined. 

hy could the —— not do as the Far sp tenn of the Grosvenor 
Gallery had done? It was open for anybody to construct dynamos and 
sell electricity for lighting purposes, just as other people sold other 
articles. But for some reason or other, these companies always wanted 
the Vestry to “father” their schemes. The Vestry had received very 
short notice of this matter; and it behoved them to inquire closely into 
the constitution of the Company before handing over to it a valuable 
district to the exclusion of other parts. It was one thing for an electric 
light company to propose to light the district; the question was could 
they do it. One company that had applied to the Vestry had spent 
£100,000 in the endeavour to make this kind of electric lighting supply a 
commercial success; but yet they failed. What probability then was 
there that this new Company would be any more successful? Judging 
from the Memorandum and the Articles of Association, it was anything 
but a strong Company. He therefore trusted the Vestry would, at least, 
take more time to consider the proposal. Mr. Tapping agreed with the 
view taken by Mr. Winnett. Mr. Jenkins supported the recommendation 
of the Committee; but Mr. Dixey moved, Mr. Osborn seconded, and it 
was resolved—“ That the matter be referred to a Committee of the whole 
Vestry for further consideration.” 
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THoRNE GasLIGHT AND Coke Company.—This Company was originally 
constituted by deed of settlement, dated April 13, 1836, and was registered 
on the 13th inst, as a limited liability company. The capital is £2000, 
in £5 shares, the whole of which are taken up, and are fully paid. 


EXTENSIONS AT THE ExmoutH Gas-Works. — Considerable extensions 
are being carried out at the Exmouth Gas-Works ; the principal additions 
being a new telescopic gasholder with cast-iron tank 66 feet in diameter 
by 20 feet deep. The works are being executed by Messrs. Willey and 
Co., of Exeter. 


Extensions AT THE CarpiFF Gas-Works.—Owing to the renewed 
development of Cardiff by the introduction of new iron-works, and also to 
the prospect of mills being erected there, the Directors of the Gas Com- 
pany have deemed it advisable to make provision for an increased con- 
sumption of gas during the coming winter; and they have decided to 
build a new retort-house and coal-stores, put in 50 additional retorts and 
erect a new scrubber. These works are being carried out by Messrs. 
R. and J. Dempster, of Newton Heath, Manchester, in accordance with 
the designs of Mr. H. Morley, the Company’s Engineer. 


Sevitte Water Company.—The report to be submitted to the share- 
holders of this Company at the ordinary general meeting on the 30th inst. 
states that the Directors have received an account of the number of con- 
tracts and the amount of the collections for water-rentals and services 
for the past two years. The number of contracts in force on March 31, 
1888, was 4439, and on March 31, 1887, 3661—an increase of 778; the 
revenue produced therefrom up to March 31, 1888, was £20,378, and up 
to March 31, 1887, £17,062—an increase of £3316. The rent having been 
duly received, the amount to the credit of revenue account, after charging 
the interim dividend for the half year ending Sept. 30 last, is £16,2107s. 7d.; 
and the Directors recommend that a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, free of income-tax, be paid for the past half year. This will 
absorb £6453; leaving £9757 to be carried forward. 


Tue Price or Gas at Rocupate.—A hint was thrown out at the last 
meeting of the Rochdale Town Council that the Gas Committee would, 
after the current stock-taking, consider the question of reducing the price 
of gas. ‘‘ We hope,” says a local paper, “the result of their deliberations 
will be a recommendation to the Council to this effect. It is four years 
since we had a reduction ; and the present price of 3s. 5d. per 1000 feet (or 
3s. 3d. with prompt payment) is a high rate, which only the pressing finan- 
cial needs of the ot any could justify. The profits for the year ending 
March, 1884, were £13,195 ; and then the price wasireduced from 8s. 6d. to 
3s. 3d. This year, if we may venture to prophesy, we expect the profits 
will reach an equal sum; and another reduction of 3d. can very appro- 
priately be made—bringing the price to the smallest consumer down to 3s. 
net. Gas is made use of in so many industrial processes now-a-days that 
it must be looked upon as a raw material which good policy would lead a 
corporation to supply at as cheap a rate as it reasonably could; and that 
the effect of the reductions in past years has been to increase the consump- 
tion was abundantly shown in 1885, when, although the price had been re- 
duced 3d., the net profits were only £1000 ‘ess than the year before.” 


Tae AuxtnrarRy WaTeR Suppiy ror LiverPoot.—In consequence of the 
scarcity of water in Liverpool and the district, the Water Committee of 
the Corporation have, as our readers may remember, directed their atten- 
tion to obtaining a supplemental supply from wells. With this view a new 
6-inch bore-hole has been made near Wavertree; and the Assistant Water 
Engineer (Mr. J. Parry, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) has reported to the Com- 
mittee upon the work. The boring has been sunk an additional 390 feet; 
and whereas before it was commenced the yield was at the rate of only 
1,208,631 gallons per day, it is mow 1,443,125 gallons. The increase is there- 
fore about 234,494 gallons per day; and when the boring-tubes have been 
removed so as to permit the water to flow into the well more freely, it is 
expected that a further increase will take place. As the bore-hole already 
yields as much additional water as the Committee sought to obtain, it is 
unnecessary to continue the sinking. No time has been lost in carrying 
out the work, The Sub-Committee accepted the tender on the 6th of 
March; the boring appliances, engines, pumps, pipes, and valves were 
fixed in position by the night of the 20th; boring was commenced on the 
2ist; andthe depth of 390 feet from the bottom of the well, or 635 feet from 


Ar the last meeting of the Norwich Town Council, Mr. T. J. Richards 
was re-elected Corporation Auditor of the accounts of the British Cas 
light Company, under the provisions of the Norwich Station Acts, 


A Company, under the title of the California Water and Land Com: 
Limited, has been registered, with a capital of £150,000 in £5 shares: 
its object being to acquire and carry out a concession already granted by 
the United States Government of the principal water supply over about 
600 square miles, in the counties of Sacramento and E] Dorado, State ot 
California, and a certain mining property situate in El Dorado County 
known as the Dry Gulch Mine. y 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST, 
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the surface of the ground, was reached on the evening of the 6th inst. 
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| when | es g Paid | soe (ae) Tita 
Issu>. |Share! ex |Sx5 NAME. er Closing | 0 Upon 
| Dividend. ERS share Prices. Fa | invest. 
| | |As | Wk, | ment, 
eae h | fa Ce ie 
4 | |p.c.} GAS COMPANIES, £54 
590,000, 10 |12 Apr. | 104 |Alliance & Dublin 10 p.c.. 10 |183-193*) .. 5 7g 
100,000) 20 80 Nov.| 10 (Bahia, Limited . e « «f 20 | 23-25]... Ig 9 0 
200,000 5 |16Nov.! 74 Bombay, Limited. . . .| 5) 74-8 | |. 418 9 
880,000 Stck.'15 Feb. | 114 Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |223—998) ¢3 418 8 
110,000, 5, |», | 8 Do. New. . . . «| 100 /162—167/+2 1 19 g 
220,000, 20 14 Mar.| 104 Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20| 42—44 | ,, 4100 
820,000, 20 12 Apr.| 113 |British . . . . . « «| 20| 44—46#),, 41710 
278,750, 10 16 Nov.| 8 (Buenos Ayres(New) Limited) 10 134—144) .. 15 10 4 
147,740, 20 |29Feb.| 7 (Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20| 25-27) 1. 15 3 g 
550,000 Stck. 12 Apr. 184 Commercial, Old Stock . «| 100 |272-277*|+2 |g 17 5 
130,000, ,, ” 104 Do. New do.. . .| 100 |205-210* +5 1/5 06 
121,234) ,, 29Dec.| 4} Do. 43 p. c. Deb. do. 100 |122--127) .. |g 19 10 
557,320 20 15 Dec.| 12 Continental Union, Limited | 20 | 42—44 |-i|5 9 
242,680} 20 | , | 12 Do. New 69°72) 14 | 27-29 |-1 515 
200,000 20 » | 9 Do. 7 p.c. Pref..| 20 | 835—37|.. |417 3 
75,000 Stck. 28 Mar.' 10 Crystal Palace District «| 100 |200-210 | .. 415 3 
125,000 , ae De Do. p-c. . «| 100 /138-143 | .. |417 49 
50,000 ,, . . Do. 6 p. c. Pref..| 100 |124-129 | ., \418 9 
234,060 10 (27 Jan.| 12 European, Limited « «| 10 (244—253! .. an4 1 
90,000 10 » | 12 Do. New. . .| 74] 17—18)|.. |5 00 
177,080' 10 | , =|12 Do. do.. . «| 5 |11$—194) .. |g 18 9 
5,468,350 Steck. 15 Feb. | 124 Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary) 100 |244—245 —144 13 9 
100,000, » | » | 4 Do. B, 4p. c. max.| 100 | 97—102) .. 818 5 
665,000, ,», | yw | 10 Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 | 260—265 .. |8 15 ¢ 
80,000) ,, ~ Do. F,5 p.c. Prf. .| 100 |125—180 .. 816 
60,000 ,, » | Th Do. G,74p.c. do. .| 100 |183—188 .. \3 19 9 
1,300,000 5, | |, 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |165—170, .. | 2 4 
468,000; 5 | » | 10 | Do. J,10p.c. Prf..| 100 |257—262 .. |316 4 
1,061,150, ,, 15 Dec.| 4 | Do. 4 p. c. Deb. Stk.| 100 |117—122) ., |g 5 7 
294,850! ,, | 43 | Do. 44p.c. do. | 100 |127—132| .. | @ 2 
650,000 » | » | 6 | Do. 6p.c. . . «| 100 |172—177) .. 8 710 
8,600,000 Stck.16 Nov.| 10 (Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |208—219-1\4 4 4 
75,000, 5 |15Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd) 5 5-53) .. 15 91 
560,000 100 | 8Apr.! 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb,’ 100 |118-115 | ., 14 611 
541,920 20 16 Nov.| 6 Monte Video, Limited . . 20 204—214 .. 511 8 
150,000, 5 30Nov.| 10 Oriental, Limited. . . . 5 | 94-10 | .. [5 09 
60,000 5 |28 Mar.| 7 (Ottoman, Limited. . . . 5| 6—7 - 500 
90,000 10 14 Oct. | 10 San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10| 16—17|.. 517 8 
500,000 Stck. 29 Feb. | 154 South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 |817—822' .. 416 8 
1,350,000 ,, | ” 12 | “ Do. B do..| 100 |238—243) .. |418 9 
125,750, ,, | ” | 13 Do. C do. .| 100 |255—265) .. 418 1 
500,000 ,, |29Dec.| 5 | Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |187—142 .. 3 10 1 
66,000 5 (29Feb.| 11 (Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.) 5 11-13... 146 40 

} | .—4 om 

| | | | 

| | WATER compantgs. |__| 
717,382 Stck.|29 Dec.| 9 Chelsea, Ordinary. . . «| 100 252-257 .. 310 0 
1,720,560 Stck.\12 Apr.| 7 East London, Ordinary . .; 100 '195-199* +» (810 4 
y 50 |15 Dec.| 9 |Grand Junction. . . . .| 50 |125—130 ., |3 9 8 
708,000 Stck.|29 Feb.| 104 [Kent . . . . . . . .| 100 \267—272, .. 817 2 
1,043,800 100 [29 Dec.| 9 (Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . .| 100 |258—263 |. |g 8 5 
406,200 100 | is 74| Do. 7hp.c.max. . -| 100 |200—205| ;. 313 2 
200,000 Stck./28 Mar.) 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, .| 100 |117—120 .. 8 6 8 
500,000 100 |27 Jan. | 124 New River,.New Shares. .| 100 |840—345 .. (3 10 3 
1,000,000 Stck.| ,, 4 0. 4p.c. Deb, Stk. .| 100 |120—125 .. \8 40 
742,300 Stck.|15 Dec.| 6 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max. 100 |166—171 —2 |3 10 2 
126,500 100 9° | 6 Do. 74 p.c. do. | 100 160—170) .. |310 7 
1,155,066 Stck.|15 Dec. | 10 |West Middlesex + « «| 100 270—275 313 9 

*Ex div. 











GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL— GWA W IAI WY E: az SO., 


AppREss ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON." 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 


Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines. 

They have never sought 
to ake rice the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 
duce Machinery of the Bil! 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation 0 
variation in pres 
sure. 

No OTHER i cay 
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GAS VALVES, 
VAGUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials 
application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 RevotvuTions PER MINUTE. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet pet heat 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas- Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
T Company, Limited, advise theirfriends that their 
resentativesfor the SaleofOxideare Mr.Andrew 

only a and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
sep Head Office. They furtherstatethat the royal- 
from F’gessed by them extend over an area of more 
ties Fr-9,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
be employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
po are no intermediate profits between them and 

er. 
ine cress 161 t0 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


H.C, 
pireet, LoxDom Joux Wm. ONE, 


Managing Director. 





NDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL CoMPANy, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 


Loxpon, E.C. 


"CANNEL COAL, &o. 
JOHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 
G 


as Engineers, supply all the most approved 
gcOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. ce es 
Prices, &c., will + tema on application to 
, 0, St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
= #4, BERNARD STREET, LEITH, } ScoTLanD. 





"eg BROTHERS solicit a trial 
of ‘their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to burn Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 

For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
Lonpvon, E. 


(j{SHOLDER wanted (Second hand), 
about 80 feet diameter. Must be in thoroughly 
good condition. 

Particulars, where to be seen, and price (including, if 
possible, erection at Measham), to the Puuronic 
Cement Company, Bissell Street, Brnuincuam. 








WANTED, by a Manager of Gas-Works 
making 84 millions annually, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Good testimonials as to character and ability. 
Address No. 1598, care of Mr, King 11, Bolt Court, 
Fizet Street, E.C. 





ANTED, a Situation as Main and 
SERVICE LAYER. Can fix Meters,‘or do 
general fitting. Single; Age 82. No objection to going 
abroad, Unexceptionable references. 
Address James RioGLEy, 33, Birmingham Street, 
Oldbury, near BIRMINGHAM. 





WANTED, for a Gas-Works in Mexico, 
a thoroughly competent GAS-FITTER, 
SERVICE and MAIN LAYER, and able to do the 
General Repairs on the Works. A knowledge of Spanish 
very desirable. Wages £250 per annum. 

Address, with references and for particulars, A. M. 
Mourpny, Gas-Works, CIRENCESTER. 


WANTED, immediately, a thoroughly 

competent and steady Man as WORKING 
FOREMAN, for the Ulverston Gas and Water Works. 
_ Those only need apply who have had good experience 
in Main and Service Laying, Inspecting and Connecting 
Meters (both Gas and Water), and the general mechani- 
cal work about a Gas-Works. 

An abstainer preferred. 

Apply by letter, with testimonials as to ability, 
honesty, and sobriety, stating age, experience, and wages 
required, to Mr. JoHnN Swan, Manager, Gas and Water 
Works, ULverston, 

April 13, 1888, 


LEDGER AND GENERAL CLERK, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE SECRETARY OR CHIEF 
CLERK. 


WANTED, a young Man, experienced in 

the keeping of Gas Accounts, both in regard to 
the General and Rental Ledgers (chiefly the former), at 
&commencing Salary of £80 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, present occu- 
pation and enclosing testimonials (copies only), may be 
addressed to the Secretary, Gas Company, Scarborough, 
for delivery on or before the 30th of April, 1888, 

*.* Applicants receiving no reply by the 15th of May 
must consider their applications declined. 














GALWAY GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
WANTED, a@ competent Manager for 


the Galway Gas-Works. He must thoroughly 
understand the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas, 
the Laying of Mains and Services, and all other matters 
connected with the concern. 
ite? £100 per annum, with Residence, Fuel, and 


Applications and testimonials to be forwarded to the 
etary, up to Tuesday, the 24th of April, when the 
*ppointment will be made. . 
J.B. Hupson, Secretary. 





OUNG Gentleman requires engagement 

E as ASSISTANT ENGINEER or MANAGER. 

Pramrlence in Gas Manufacture, and Three Years 

—_e with large Gas Engineering Firm. Able to 

Ex, e Plans, &c,, and take charge of Alterations and 

be eusions. Good Testimonials. Correspondence will 
Apply oa to No. 1597 tM 

J etter, stating terms 0. care of Mr. 

King, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C, 








TT IMMIs & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best aS 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS, 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices spply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘* Ecewat, Lonpon.” 





ALF. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MrtiBank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “‘ PRECISION LONDON.”) 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 





W C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 

bad AND 80, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 

Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 

holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers. Condensers, Retort Fit- 

tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 

A'so for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 
*,* See Advertisement p. 705 of last week’s issue. 


“THE “NUGENT” RECUPERATIVE FURNACE. 
ESSRS, J. & H. ROBUS, Contractors 


for Public Works, are the Sole Agents for the 
“NUGENT” RECUPERATIVE RETORT SET- 
TINGS AND FURNACES, full particulars of which 
are given on pp. 752-758 of to-day’s JoURNAL. 
Address: J. anp H, Rosvs, 37, WaLerook, E.C, 








WANTED, an old Scrubber, 3 feet dia- 
meter, and about 20 feet high. 
State particulars and price to Manacrer, Gas-Works, 
CHESTER. 





HE Corporation of Bedford require the 
Services of a qualified GAS EXAMINER to attend 
at Bedford, as may from time to time be necessary, to 
Test the Illuminating Power and Purity of the Gas 
supplied in the Borough. 
Applications to be sent to the Corporation Offices not 
later than the Ist of May next. 











HAVING been in the employment of the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 
years—21 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), 
under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer and General 
Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show 
how it is made, or to send quantities already made. 
Terms, samples, and conditions of JosEpH RippLe, 
Chemical Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. 








AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GrorGz WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CornwWALL. 


G45 Plant For Sale cheap, comprising 
Mouthpieces, Lids, Ascension-Pipes, Hydraulic 
Main, Station Meter, Telescopic Gasholder (36,000 
cubic feet capacity), Station Governor, &c. 

Address Secretary, Gas-Works, Abingdon, Berks. 











OR SALE—A good Second-hand Gas- 
HOLDER, 30 feet diameter by 12 feet deep ; Five 
Columns, Trellis Girders, and Counterbalance Weights 
in perfect condition. Also a good STATION METER, 


capacity 2000 cubic feet per hour. : 
Apply to WiLLEY anv Co., Gas Engineers, Commer- 


cial Road, EXETER. 





Fo SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet square, 
by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves, 
Connections and Lifting Gear complete. Can be seen 
at work at the Stourbridge Gas- Works. 
Also a double-action PUMP EXHAUSTER, for 10,000 
feet per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. 
Apply to W. Norts, Gas- Works, STOURBRIDGE. 





F OR SALE—One Livesey’s Patent 

WASHER, to pass two millions, and one ditto to 
pass one million cubic feet per 24 hours; removed 
owing to alterations. 

The internal fittings will be renewed making them equal 
to new; and the Washers delivered and fixed for £150 
and £40 respectively, If required, the 18-inch Valves 
and Connections now attached will be offered cheap to 
clear. 

For further particulars apply to R. & J. Dempster, 
Newton Heath, MANCHESTER. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT IN GAS 
SHARES. 








128 ORIGINAL or “ A” SHARES of £80 each, fully paid 
up, in that prosperous undertaking, the WALTHAM 
ABBEY AND CHESHUNT GAS AND COKE 
COMPANY ; the last three Dividends paid thereon 
being after the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, which 
will offered for sale by auction, in numerous lots, 


b 
R. 8. CHETWOOD, at the Four 
Swans Hotel, Waltham Cross, on Wednesday» 
April 25, 1888, at Five for Six o’clock in the evening pre- 
cisely, by order of Executors. pe ali 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, Neweate Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
oun NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 


Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 

Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
application. 


OR SALE—13 Volumes of “ Journal of 

oe Gas Lighting,” in good condition, from 1860 to 

Address No. 1599, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEeEr Street, E.C. 


CORPORATION OF LONGTON. 


PURIFIERS, Erc., FOR SALE. 


HE Gas Committee have the following 
DISUSED PLANT FOR SALE (in good con- 
dition), and are prepared to receive Offers for the 
whole or any portion of it:— 
Five Purifiers, 12 feet square by 5 feet deep, with 
Wrought-Iron Covers and Lifting Gear. 
Gasholder, 60 feet diameter and 23 feet deep, and 
Framework. 
Cast-Iron Vertical Condenser suitable for a daily 
make of 250,000 to 300,000 cubic feet. 
For further particulars and to view, apply to the 
undersigned. 
W. W. Hvtse, 
Secretary and Manager. 


Gas-Works, Longton, Staffordshire. 
April 13, 1888, 














LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN ;RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


THE above Company have for Sale the 
following Gas apparatus :— 
STATION METER. 
Makers J.and J. Braddock, Oldham. Registered 
size 80,000 cubic feet per hour. New in 1874, 
In first-rate condition. 
DRY CENTRE-VALVE. 
Makers C. and W. Walker, Donnington. Size 
15-inch connections, New in 1874. In good 
working condition. 
May be seen, and prices obtained, on application to 
Mr, F. W. Wess, London and North-Western Railway 
Company’s Works, Crewe, CHESHIRE. 


TENBURY GAS-WORKS. 
To BE LET, by Tender, the above Gas- 


Works, for 15 years from the Ist of July next, 
determinable (at the option of either party) at the end 
of the first 5 or 10 years. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before Monday, the 7th of 
May next, to Mr. Wm. Norris, Solicitor, ‘’enbury, to 
whom application may be made to inspect draft lease, 
and for further particulars. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any other tender. 


PADIHAM AND HAPTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of 480 yards of 12-inch and 8-inch 
T. and B. SOCKET PIPES. 
Form of Tender, &c.,may be had on application to 
the undersigned. 
Tenders must be sent in not later than Saturday, 
May 5, 1888. 
By ord 


rder, 
J. R, Sarru, Clerk to the Board, 








April 21, 1888. 





WATER: MAINS. 


THE Widnes Local Board are prepared 
to receive TENDERS, for the supply of about 70 
tons of 14-inch CAST-IRON PIPES. 
Specification and other particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. Carr, Gas- Works, Widnes. 
Tenders to be endorsed “ Water-Mains,’’ and delivered 
to the undersigned before noon of the 30th inst. 
The Board do not undertake to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 
By order, 
Jas. T, ALLEN, Clerk, 
Town Hall, Widnes, April 12, 1888, 





COAL AND FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 





HE Normanton Gas Company are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for 2500 Tons 
of screened GAS NUTS, to be delivered during Twelve 
months, in quantities as required by the Manager. Also 
Ten Q-RETORTS, BRICKS, FIRE-CLAY, TILES, &c., 
delivered free at \ormanton. 
Further particulars may be had of the undersigned. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed, to be sent in before the 4th 
of May next. 
By order, 
Joun ArmiTaGE, Secretary and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Normanton, Yorks, 
April 21, 1888. 





RADCLIFFE AND PILKINGTON GAS COMPANY. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 


HE Directors of the Radcliffe and Pil- 
kington Gas Company invite TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR now in Stock and to be 
produced at their Works in Radcliffe during the 


ensuing Year. 
Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 





Catalogues, with conditions of sale, may b 


e 
at any of the principal Inns in the neighbourhood ; of 
Messrs. JEssop anD GouGu, Solicitors,and of Mr. 
CHETWooD, Auctioneer and Surveyor, all of WaLtTHamM 
ABBEY, 


to whom endorsed tenders must be delivered not later 
than Thursday, the 3rd of May next. 
James Brappock, Manager and Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Radcliffe, April 20, 1888, 
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HE Swindon New Gas Company, 
Limited, are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of 2500 Tons of GAS COAL and 1000 Tons of 
HOUSE COAL. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than May 8, 1888. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Particulars on application to 
Joun J. JERv1s, Secretary and Manager. 





TENDERS FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 
THE Directors of the Windsor Royal Gas 


Company invite TENDERS for the construc- 
tion of Three PURIFIERS, 20 feet by 14 feet, with 
Lifting Apparatus, Valves,Connections, and other work, 
to be carried out at their Works, Windsor, Berks. 

Drawings, specifications, and form of tender, can be 
seen and copied at the Offices of the Company, Victoria 
Street, Windsor, between the hours of 10 a.m.and 5 p.m. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than the 14th of May, 
1888, addressed to the 8 y of the Company, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Purifiers.” 

The Directors of the Company reserve to themselves 
the right of refusing to accept the lowest or any tender. 
By order, 

Geo. CARTLAND, Secretary. 

Windsor, April 24, 1888, 








TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of the Chester United 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at their 
Works, Roodee, Chester, for One, Three, or Five years, 
from the Ist of July next. Make, about 160,000 gallons 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson. 

Endorsed tenders to be sent in, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Thursday, the 14th day of 
June next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

JaMEs Pye, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Cuppin Street, Chester, 
April 20, 1888, 





TENDERS FOR COALS. 
(THE Directors of the Town of Dudley 


Gaslight Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of 10,000 Tons of best screened 
GAS COALS, to be delivered at the London and North- 
Western Railway, or Great Western Railway Sidings, 
Dudley, in such quantities as may be required, from the 
1st of July, 1888, to the 30th of June, 1889, 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Coals,” to be sent in not later 
than the 15th of May next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, and reserve to themselves the 
right to divide the contract between two or more firms. 

By order, + 
T. E, STILLaRD, Secretary. 
Gas- Works, Dudley,, April 18, 1888. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
THE Directors of the Town of Dudley 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
surplus TAR produced at their Works during the Year 
commencing the Ist of July next. The quantity of Tar 
will be about 100,000 gallons. 

Further information may be obtained at the Works. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” to be sent in not later than 
the 15th of May next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
T. E. Str~Larp, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Dudley, April 18, 1888, 








SULPHURIC ACID. 


HE Directors of the Gloucester Gas- 

light Company invite TENDERS for the supply of 
SULPHURIC ACID, for the manufacture of Sulphate 
of Ammonia for One, Two, or Three years from the 5th 
of June next. 

The probable quantity required will be about 150 tons 
per annum. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Company’s 
Engineer, Mr. R. Morland. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Acid,” stating 
specific gravity, and price per ton delivered at the Com- 
pany’s Wharf on the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal or 
at the Midland or Great Western Railway Stations, 
Gloucester, to be addressed to the Chairman, Gas 
Offices, Quay, Gloucester, not later than Tuesday the 
1st of May next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tenders. 

By order, 
WiutuiaM E. Vinson, 


Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Gloucester, April 15, 1888. 


LLANDUDNO IMPROVEMENT ACTS AND THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COALS. 


HE Llandudno Improvement Commis- 

sioners invite TENDERS as follows, viz.:—For a 
quantity not exceeding 2500 Tons of COALS, capable of 
producing a minia.um of 10,000 cubic feet of 16-candle 
Gas per Ton. 

Delivery between the 1st of June, 1888, and the 31st 
of May, 1889, at the Llandudno Station of the London 
and North-Western Kailway, carriage paid, in such 

uantities and at such periods as may be ordered from 
time to time. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tenders for Coals,” to be 
sent to the undersigned, not later than the morning 
postal delivery of Wednesday, the 9th of May next. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

T. T. Marks, C.E., 
Engineer and Clerk to the Commissioners. 

Commissioners’ Office, Llandudno, 





TENDERS FOR COAL. = 
tHE Scarborough Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the supply of about 8000 Tons of 
best screened SILKSTONE GAS COAL for One, Two, 
or Three years, at the option of the Directors, from 
the lst day of July next. 
Tenders, ;endorsed “Tender for Coal,’”’ must be 
delivered at the Company’s Office not later than Ten 
o’clock on Monday, the 7th day of a next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
Witu1aM J. Moon, Secretary and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Scarborough, April 21, 1888, 


CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR COALS. | 

HE Gas Committee are desirous to 

receive OFFERS for supplies of COALS, 

COBBLES, or NUTS, for the period terminating the 
30th of June, 1889. 

The large Coals and the Cobbles or Nuts are to be 
separately delivered, where and as from time to time 
directed, by and at the expense of the Contractors, 
upon the Gas-Works Siding, Great Northern Railway 
in the East Croft, at Nottingham, and also on the Gas- 
Works Sidings, Midland Railway, at Radford and 
Basford respectively ; and at and after the rate of one- 
eighth part of such total quantity in each calendar 
month, commencing with the month of July next, til 
the Corporation shall be satisfied with the amount of 
accumulated Stock, and afterwards at such rate as 
shall be from time to time directed, till the agreed 
quantity shall have been delivered. The Coals, 
Cobbles, or Nuts are to be the best of their respective 
kinds, well screened, and as free as possible from 
Sulphur, Bats, Bind, Refuse, and Dirt, and shall be 
weighed (20 cwt. to the ton) upon the Corporation 
Machines, or upon such other Machines as may be 
mutually agreed upon. 

Payments will be made monthly, if and so long as the 
contract shall be duly fulfilled. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

Further information and forms on which the tenders 
must be made, may be obtained on applicatio | to me, 
at the General Manager’s Office; and the tenders 
(sealed), specifying the description of Coals and the 
Pits at which they are to be raised, and stating the 
prices for deliveries at the several places and in 
manner and subject to the conditions aforesaid, must 
be delivered to Samuel George Johnson, Esq., Town 
Clerk, on or before Saturday, I ang 5th day of May, 1888, 

y order, 
Lewis T. Wricut, General Manager. 

Corporation Gas Offices, George Street, 

Nottingham, April 24, 1888. 








- TENDERS FOR COALS. 


SPECIFICATION. 
THE Derby Gaslight and Coke Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
of 36,000 tons of screened SOFT COALS and SOFT 
COBBLES or NUTS, to be divided into Four Con- 
tracts of 9000 tons each; and to be delivered (guaran- 
teed weight 21 cwt. to the ton) in the following monthly 








quantities :— TONS. 
1888—May . +++ « «© « « « 500 
Sec «+ 4 6 00 2s, Oe 
ou > «2 «3 «es 2 0% 2 
August . 1. «© «© «© « « « 400 
September . ... + - «+ 1000 
October . «. « « « « « « 1000 
November .....- . + 1200 
December .. . + « « « 1200 
1889—January . . .». + + « « « 1100 
February. . « «© « «© « « 700 
March ...« ++ © « « GO 
BM costes esnevne« Oe 


Total of each Contract. . 
The Company will undertake to receive from the 
party or parties contracting the total quantity of 36,000 
tons in One, Two, Three, or Four Contracts, as the 
Board may decide; but they do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or other tender or tenders, until after 
a satisfactory trial of the Coals and Cobbles or Nuts, to 
which such tender or tenders may relate shall have 
been made. They are to be the best of their kind, and 
as free as possible from sulphur, bats, bind, refuse, dirt, 
and shall be weighed upon a correctly adjusted 
machine. ‘ 
Accounts to be rendered on or before the 15th of the 
month following delivery, and payment to the extent of 
nine-tenths of the amount of each account will be made 
on or before the 10th of the succeeding month, if and so 
long as the Contract shall be duly fulfilled, and the 
bal.nce will be discharged on the satisfactory comple- 
tion of the Contract. 
Sealed tenders (to be made on forms obtainable at 
the Company’s Office), specifying the description of 
Coals and the Pits at which they are to be raised, 
stating the quantities and prices delivered at the 
Midland or Great Northern Railway Stations, or at the 
Gas Company’s Siding, Midland Railway, London 
Road; if sent by Canal to be delivered at some Wharf 
in the Borough of Derby, or at the Gas Company’s 
Wharf, London Road—in manner and subject to the 
conditions aforesaid, and must be delivered at the 
Offices of the Comp.ny, Friar Gate, on or before Tues- 
day, the 24th day of April inst. 
The respective contracting parties will be required 
to execute an agreement to be prepared by, and to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Company. 

By order of the Directors, 

RicHaRD FisHER, Secretary. 

Derby Gas Office, April 4, 1888. 


BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


EXHIBITION OF GAS APPARATUS. 
HE Directors of the Bristol United Gas- 
light Company purpose holding, during the fort- 
night ending the 24th of May next, an EXHIBITION of 
GAS APPLIANCES, and invite the co-operation of 
Makers of Gas Engines, Burners, Meters, and Lighting 
Appliances generally. 
nformation as to conditions and space may be 
b to the undersigned. 
Jas. V. GREEN, Secretary. 
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TENDER FOR GAS AND OTHER COALa~ 


WEESSES. SINCLAIR, HAMILToy t 
A¥L CO., of No. 17, St. Helen's Place, Bishon’ 
Street, London, E.C., are prepared to receive TRN. 
DERS for the supply of the undermentioned quan au. 
of Gas and = pe tities 
to tons st Durham, §j 
oie iow, a. ot Wallsend Gas’ Cot One Gas, 
tons Best Durham or Yorkshir 
To be delivered f board aan 
'o be delivered free on board vessel at H 
land, or Tyne Ports, at Advertiser's option, ull, Sunde 
The Gas Coal to be guaranteed capable of prodyg; 
not less than 10,000 cubic feet of 15-candle Gas to ¢} 
ton, and yielding a good clear heating Coke The 
Cannel Coal also guaranteed to yield a high illuming 
ing Gas not less than 30-candle power, with g.o4 Cok . 
The Contractor will be required to undertake ‘, 
supply one or more cargoes in addition to above o 
similar terms, if demanded within twelve months from 
Pontes to be conti bet 
enders e sent in on or before the 80th i 
1888. ot ape, 


IN THE MATTER OF the Companies’ Acts, 1962 ang 
1867, and in the Matter of The General Gas Heatiy 
and Lighting Apparatus Company, Limited, in volut 
tary RTICUL, under supervision. 


p4 ICULARS and Conditions of gap 

of the Extensive Leasehold Manufactory, Wate. 
houses, Show-Rooms, Offices, and Premises known ag 
Leoni’s Patent Adamas Works, Nos. 54 and 66, St, 
Pauls Street, New North Road, Hoxton, heid on leas, 
for an unexpired term of about 39 years from Lady-da; 
last, at the annual rent of £325, payable quarterly, T 
be sold, with the Goodwill of the Business of Gas and 
Hot Water Engineers and Manufacturers of the Gag 
Stoves and Apparatus and of the Adamas Non-corrosiye 
Beer and Wine Taps, for many years carried on by 
8. Leoni and Co., and subsequently by the above Com. 
pany, under the management of the said S. Leoni, ang 
the Plant, High-Class Stock-in-Trade, Patent Articles, 
Trade Fixtures, Fittings, and Effects on the saij 
Premises, and used in connection with the said Busi. 
ness, including orders in hand and in course of execy. 
tion. The Piant, Stock-in-Trade, Patent Articles, 
Fixtures, Fittings, and Effects are estimated to be of 
the approximate value of £8000; but intending pur. 
chasers can inspect same end detailed lists thereof on 
any day previous to the day of Sale on the Premises, 
where any required information will be afforded. 

Tenders in writing may be sent to the Liquidator of 
the Company, W. B. Keen, Esq., 15, King Street, 
Cheapside, E.C., on or before the 4th day of May, 188, 

Particulars and conditions of sale, forms of tender, 
and orders to view may be obtained gratis of the 
LiguipaTor ; Messrs. WILD, Browne, and W121, Soli- 
citors to the Liquidator, 104, Ironmonger Lane, E.C,, 
and at the Premises, Nos, 54 and 66, St. Paul’s Street, 
aforesaid, 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, 


Mi: W. H. BENNETT having had 
considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs tosay 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be 
secured for Twelve months ; or LETTERS PATENT, 
whicb are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or pr« ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit Lcndon. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 
Information as tocost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER, 














Price 15s., post free. 


Pet's ANALYSIS of the Accounts of 
the METROPOLITAN, SUBURBAN, AND 
PROVINCIAL GAS UNDERTAKINGS for the year 


1886. 

This Analysis gives the averages for the several 
Accounts at per ton of Coal carbonized and per 1,00 
cubic feet of Gas sold ; of Capital employed, and of 
each of the items of Income and Expenditure as stated 
in the form of Accounts prescribed by the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1871; also the averages of Gas made and 
sold, and of Coke and Tar made per ton of Coal 
carbonized ; and also the averages of Gas sold per mile 
of main, consumer, and public lamp. 


London: WALTER K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 8st, B.C. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


An Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
WITH A 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, and 1886, and 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies. 

By James Jounson, Barrister-at-Law, _and Jon 
Henry JoHNson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and 
Patent Agent, Authors of ‘‘ The Patentee’s 

Manual.” 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP" 
LIMITED 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 

holding positions of Trust. 

BoNxDs granted on behalf of Secretaries 

Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and_ Water 4 

panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 

made when several Officials in one Company are 

Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are ted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, Local Government 


Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, é¢., €¢- 
Quotations invited. 














April 20, 1888. 


Gaslight Offices, Canons’ Marsh, 
April 18, 1888, 


Apply to Ricarp J. PavLt, Secretary. on 
Head Office Mansion House Buildings, London, 5. 
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. THE CITIZEN ON THE “FUTURE OF GAS.” 
Ir is very curious that, with all their ignorance of the subject, 
hewspaper writers cannot leave gas supply alone for very long. 
Apart from the reports of Gas Companies’ meetings and share 
quotations, it is the exception to find in a newspaper any- 
thing about gas which even distantly resembles the truth ; yet 
ume and again the subject crops up in the daily and weekly 
press—now with reference to some wonderful new invention, 
then in the guise of bitter complaints of air in the gas, exorbi- 
tant overcharges, or some such matter. Of all the published 
statements reflecting upon gas supply by the established 
system that have recently appeared in the English press, how- 
ever, the oddest is an article in the Citizen of the 21st ult. 
under the pretentious heading, ‘‘ Future of Gas.” The article 














is very badly written, and does not carry any sort of authority 
whatever ; but it is worth while to glance at some of its 
assertions and conclusions, for the sake of learning what a 
London semi-financial weekly organ finds to remark upon in 
the conditions and prospects of the gasindustry. The investi- 
gation is not particularly fruitful, since itappears, upon perusal, 
that the whole article rests upon the mistaken assumption 
that there is an “‘ unmistakeable falling off” in the quantity 
of gas consumed. How the writer came to make such a 
blunder is difficult to understand, always supposing him to be 
inspired by so much respect for truth as would prevent his 
blind acceptance of an allegation intended to support some 
peculiar cause. Whether arising from carelessness or wilful 
imposition, however, the assertion that the consumption of gas 
is declining requires to be emphatically contradicted, even 
although proffered merely on the authority of the Citizen. The 
newspaper-reading public have no means of arriving at the 
truth; and are naturally liable to think, without being 
assured of the fact by a printed statement, that such evidences 
of the progress of electric lighting and the cheapness of 
mineral oil as they see about them must mean an interference 
to some extent with the business of Gas Companies. If they 
knew that, notwithstanding reduction in price, the revenue 
of the three London Gas Companies, for gas alone, was nearly 
£90,000 more last year than it was in the previous year, they 
would be able to appreciate such statements as that now in 
question, and all inferences drawn from them, at their true 
value. We make this correction, not with the idea that it 
can undo any harm that the publication of the false assertion 
in the Citizen may have done in quarters that we cannot 
reach, but on the general principle that lies of this kind ought 
to be gibbeted wherever found. 

The observations with which the newspaper under notice 
leads up to its peculiar conclusion are a remarkable specimen 
of ‘‘ English as she is wrote” in journals of this character. 
‘* Mineral oils,’ our contemporary declares, ‘‘ have become 
“so cheap, and the light they produce is so powerful and 
‘* convenient, that their use enables the poorer classes to 
‘* possess one (?) amply sufficient for their wants at a cheaper 
‘* cost than gas ; while the electric light, with its freedom from 
«« dirt, purity, and lesser heat, has become a formidable com- 
‘* petitor to the older illuminant, and bids fair to become the 
‘“‘ rage and a fashionable necessity to the upper classes and 
‘‘ their tradespeople.” [The italics in the sentence are ours. ] 
It goes on to ascribe to that mysterious agency ‘ depression 
“« of trade’’ a leading part in causing the evolution of new gas- 
burners “upon scientific principles and a smaller consump- 
‘< tion,” which are supposed to be very much against the Gas 
Companies’ interest. Altogether, gas is concluded to be in 
such a bad way that the Citizen feels compelled to come to its 
rescue by ascertaining ‘‘ what can be done to stem the current 
“so strongly setting against its use, and to endeavour to 
‘* stimulate action in that direction.” What a boon to the gas 
interest, that it has such a truthful and powerful friend in 
need! At any rate, if the assumed need does happen for the 
present to be a myth, and the industry described as requiring 
help is in reality extending its business every year, it should 
be consoling to those interested in it to know that they have 
as much of the Citizen’s sympathy as though they actually 
were on the road to bankruptcy. 

After this pronouncement of goo1-will, our contemporary 
wanders off into a maze of mysterious allusions and insinua- 
tions which are as difficult as they are profitless to follow. 
It refers darkly to the advisability of better administration 
for gas undertakings generally; observing that their past 
prosperity has been secured “ without trouble, and without 
‘even ordinary ability being displayed, either from a pro- 
‘« fessional or business point of view.’ It is somewhat novel 
to find prosperity adduced as a proof of the existence of bad 
management ; but let it pass. All this, whatever it is, must 
now be changed “‘ before the present crisis can be fought 
“with any hope of advantage.” The men who have suc- 
cessfully directed the business of gas supply when it was 
prosperous must be cleared out, and new men, without ex- 
perience, appointed in their room to deal with the present 
difficulties of the situation; and so on for half a column. 
It is difficult to understand the motive of all this. No one 
Company is named as being in special danger ; no particular 
Board or person is cited as imperilling the gas industry by 
pernicious action or example. It is left to be guessed 
whether the remarks as to the bad outlook for Gas Companies 
are intended to apply to the whole of the United Kingdom 
or to the Metropolis only. There is one sentence, however, 





which seems to furnish some indication respecting the motive 
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of the whole tissue of rubbish, although it is a motive that 
seems to elude one as soon as it is grasped, and to be of the 
most mysterious origin. ‘“ Intriguing continues to be car- 
‘ried on in certain quarters, avowably in the interest of 
** gas, but in reality only to further private ambition; and 
‘*the rivalry which then was allowed unchecked liberty in 
‘‘ lowering the price of gas to an unhealthy and dangerous 
‘* stage, is still actively at work in another garb, and with as 
‘* reckless a career in prospect.” Who is it that has lowered 
the price of gas to an unhealthy and dangerous ‘‘ stage,” 
and where? And who is it that is most chagrined at this 
proceeding? The answer to this query must be a personal 
one, or nothing. We shall probably be near the truth in 
looking for a solution of the problem! to the same quarter 
where the participation of some prominent men of the Lon- 
don gas interest in the agitation against the Coal Dues was 
assigned to ‘private ambition.” The words are strikingly 
enough repeated in this senseless tirade. 

Regarded with this light, it will appear that, notwithstand- 
ing the smooth words that have been spoken in reference 
to this very matter, the spirit of personal animosity that 
embitters parties in the sphere of Metropolitan gas politics 
is becoming more evident and uncontrollable every week. 
Personal abuse has, it would seem, been imported into the 
field of gas politics by somebody who should be ashamed of 
such littleness; and the prejudices of the partizans of all 
that is most rotten in the Corporation of London are made 
use of to widen a breach that all sensible men would desire to 
close. These things lie on the surface, and may as well be men- 
tioned in all their ugliness as recognized in disgusted silence. 
What is to be the next move in this business? Is the Citizen, 
or some other equally authoritative print, to be inspired with 
arguments for levelling up the price of gas in London to 
2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet? If not, what is the use of 
drivelling about the iniquity of those who have reduced the 
price to ‘‘an unhealthy and dangerous stage” ? Who wants 
to see the downward course of the price of gas in London 
checked—the public, for whom the Citizen may be supposed 
to write, or somebody behind the scenes, who pulls the 
string which makes it go through its jérky performance ? 
‘These questions arise naturally out of the perusal of the latter 
part of our contemporary’s extraordinary article. At a first 
glance, and in the commencement, the effusion is simply non- 
sensical. When read throughout, and with a care to which 
its literary inferiority lends little inducement, it appears to 
be a piece of invertebrate and pitiful malice—the malice 
of nebulous insinuation and intangible mischief-making— 
directed against some person unnamed and scarcely even 
indicated. 

THE AFFAIRS OF THE PARIS GAS COMPANY. 


Tue heads of the report and accounts of the Paris Gas Com- 
pany, as presented at the annual general meeting, held on the 
29th ult., were given in the Journat last week. It is placed 
upon record that the consumption of gas in the French capital, 
after having been practically stagnant since 1884, showed an 
upward tendency. There has been a noteworthy increase in 
the number of public street lamps in the city and suburbs, 
especially in the powerful lamps employed at the junctions 
and crossings. The enterprise of the Company in providing 
conveniently for the distribution of gas among the occupiers 
of the tenement buildings so general in Paris is reaping its 
reward more plentifully year by year. The Directors of the 
Company seem disposed to go even further than they have 
done in the way of meeting the requirements of the occupants 
of ‘‘ flat” apartments, as will be seen from the terms of the 
report. The manufacturing facilities of the Company do not 
require any important extensions in view of the slowness of 
growth of the consumption. The Company’s expenditure 
for the year upon revenue account was £2,472,382; and 
their revenue was £3,958,761. The profit balance available 
for distribution was £1,488,000, of which the sum of 
£496,000 is regarded as primarily belonging to the share- 
holders, as a kind of first charge upon the year’s returns. 
The remaining balance of £992,000 is divided equally between 
the shareholders and the municipal treasury. The idea of any 
share of the Company’s prosperity being due to the consumers 
of gas of course never enters into consideration. The 
remarkable feature of the case of the Paris gas supply is that 
although the Company cram the municipal treasury with 
money, the municipal councillors never have a good word to 
say for the Company, and profess themselves anxious for the 
working of an electric light concession which they hope will 
replace every gas lamp in Paris by an electric lamp. For 





their part, the Directors of the Company keep a sharp loo} 
out upon the business prospects of electricians, and declare 
themselves willing and anxious to obtain and circulate info. 
mation that may lead the public to a better appreciation of 
the advantages of modern high-power gas-burners and new 
gas-stoves for cooking and heating. They also foster the 
improvement of gas-engines; and, in short, will do any. 
thing and everything for their consumers, except reduce ti 
price of gas. There is no mention in the report of furthe, 
lawsuits between the Company and the Municipality ; so tha 
it may be taken for granted that matters have settled down 
once more upon their old basis. As in the case of Dublin 
however, so in Paris, there is an underlying bitterness betwee 
the Gas Company and the Local Authorities that forbids the 
thought of continued restfulness. Hostilities may once again 
break out in Paris upon the smallest pretence, or upon no 
pretence at all. The fact that the Company pay into the 
municipal treasury £204,693 per annum as the fruit of a tax 
of 2c. per cubic metre of gas sold, besides £8000 a year as 
rental for the subsoil occupied by the gas-mains, and 
£496,000 as a share of extra profits, to say nothing of one 
or two other and minor payments—the whole amounting to 
considerably more than £710,000 clear plunder of the gas 
consumers—so far from uniting the Municipality in the bonds 
of love or self-interest with their contributory friends, seems 
to aggravate the position. Unfortunately, no matter how 
frequently the Company and the Municipality may quarrel, 
the consumers are never anything the better for it, but rather 
the worse off, seeing that they ultimately pay the lawyers 
and technical advisers of both sides. As there is no hope 
of gas in Paris ever being any cheaper, therefore, the con. 
sumers may resign themselves to making the best of it as it 
is by the aid of the improved appliances which the Company 
are doing their utmost to make fashionable. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING IN SUPPORT OF THE REMOVAL OF 
THE LONDON COAL DUES. 
TuerE has been some further agitation upon the subject of 
the London Coal Dues, in connection with a public meeting, 
presided over by Lord Hobhouse, at which a resolution con- 
demning the dues was adopted unanimously. It is unnecessary 
to repeat here the arguments employed by the speakers in 
support of the object of the meeting, which was very fairly 
representative. It is with peculiar pleasure that we record 
the fact that Mr. John Aird, M.P., one of the Directors of The 
Gaslight and Coke Company, was present, and supported the 
motion, on the ground that the removal of the duty would 
reduce the price of gas and coke. A goodly number of 
members of Parliament took part in the proceedings, which 
were considered of sufficient importance to be formally pro- 
tested against by Mr. Joseph Beck, in his capacity of Chair- 
man of the Coal, Corn, and Finance Committee of the City 
Corporation. Mr. Beck pretends to regard the meeting as 
having been “‘ packed;” but the allegation is denied by the 
organizers, who have written to the newspapers to say that 
they should have been very glad to have seen Mr. Beck and 
his friends on the platform, in order that they might have 
shown them the nature and force of the public opinion repre- 
sented at the meeting. To this communication Mr. Beck 
replies that he should have been “very much out of his 
“element” at the meeting; and this is undoubtedly true. 
It is not less true, however, that it would do many peoples 
great deal of good if they could be taken out of their element 
sometimes and shown a little of life and public opinion from 
another aspect. Mr. Beck offers what he calls an “ analysis” 
of the members of Parliament present on this occasion, to show 
that they were mostly colliery owners, or representatives of 
coal-mining districts. He leaves out of account those members 
like Mr. John Aird, Mr. R. Chamberlain, and many other’, 
who do not come into this category. Mr. Beck thinks he has 
wiped out the moral effect of the proceedings of the meeting by 
showing that coal owners and miners are interested in the te- 
moval of the dues ; but why should they not be interested ? Js 
not the City interested in retaining them ? Itis all of a piece 
with the general muddle-headedness of the arguments used 
by the City and Metropolitian Authorities in support of the 
dues that Mr. Beck puts forward the suggestion that these 
coal-owners pay the impost out of their own pockets, and 
are therefore in arms against it. At least, if he does not 
mean this, he means nothing by his “analysis.” It 1s the 
old fallacy of indirect taxation and protection, that an impost 
is paid by the producer or importer instead of the consumer. 
It is the coal-users of London, and not the coal-owners, who 
pay the octroi of thirteenpence per ton ; but the latter have 4 
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rfect justification for opposing the duty, and doing every- 
thing in their power to help their customers to a cheaper 
grticle. Mr. Beck’s protest is one of the last kicks of the 
Corporation, who will not part with their coal money without 
fghting. Possession gives them great advantage; but the 
opposition are confident of being able to carry the day. 
THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER ON SACCHARINE. 
Tusre was an interesting debate in the House of Commons 
on Friday last upon the subject of the coal-tar product 
ularly known as saccharine. It is rather unfortunate that, 
3s pointed out by Mr. Thos. Fletcher in our last issue, the 
namers of this interesting substance should have fallen foul 
ofa title previously employed by brewers to signify a pre- 
tion of sugar used by them for trade purposes. Trade 
names are, however, very curious things ; and outsiders 
cannot possibly be expected to know the technical meaning 
of every term concocted by workmen in factories, and finally 
adopted by their employers. Not that the word “ saccharine” 
has the aspect of a workman’s name; these being generally 
words of a simpler order. But the idea is the same. Hence- 
forth, therefore, it must be understood that when this word 
js used, it means Dr. Fahlberg’s remarkable discovery, the 
antiseptic, sweet-savoured coal-tar product. In his natural 
anxiety for the interest of a growing chemical industry, Sir 
Lyon Playfair asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
allow saccharine to be employed in brewing in the United 
Kingdom ; alleging that the substance is actually used by 
foreign brewers, and is thought favourably of by those in 
England. It is by no means clear what useful office 
could be served by saccharine in brewing, because, not 
being a sugar, it could not be employed in the ordinary 
processes of alcoholic fermentation. Something was said, 
in the course of the debate, about a mysterious power 
residing in saccharine, by which the beer drinker could be 
deceived into thinking that light ale was strong, and that weak 
porter was stout. More to the purpose, however, was the 
observation that if saccharine could be successfully used in 
brewing, many people who dare not drink a sugary beer 
would be able to make use of the new preparation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was resolute upon the point, 
however—declaring that the substitution of saccharine for 
sugar in brewing would mean a loss to the revenue of a 
million sterling a year; and so the substance is to bear the 
reproach of being included in the list of forbidden adulterants, 
although it is admittedly harmless, if not beneficial. There 
can be no doubt that saccharine is in growing use in many 
food industries ; and it is not improbable that, even under the 
sanction of the Excise authorities, a brand of beer labelled 
“brewed with saccharine ” may shortly appear in the market. 
The main point of interest for us in connection with this 
subject is respecting the possible influence of an extensive 
consumption of saccharine upon the value of the raw material, 
coal tar. Upon this point it is unfortunately not permissible 
tobesanguine. Tar and tar products, including toluol, from 
which saccharine is prepared, seem to be improving in value, 
especially in certain localities; but it would be the most 
extravagant flight of imagination to connect movements of this 
character with the trade in a very distant descendant selling 
at the present moment at something like 80s. per pound 
avoirdupois. Saccharine is still much more of a curiosity of 
chemistry and a fancy drug than an article of ordinary con- 
sumption. It can never be low-priced ; and it is difficult to 
believe that any possible variation in its selling value will 
strike back so far as its prime source. 





Te numerous professional friends jof Mr. William Carr, En- 
gineer and Manager of the Halifax Corporation Gas-Works, will 
be pleased to learn that he has returned from Australia greatly 
improved in health. Mr. Carr, it will be remembered, left this 
country early in December last, on the advice of his medical man, 
in the hope that a sea voyage would be beneficial, in view of certain 
symptoms which had presented themselves; and there is good 
reason for believing that the trip has been thoroughly efficacious 
in their removal. Mr. Carr arrived at Plymouth last Friday. 


Aone the other petitions presented against the Bill for the 
renewal of the London Coal Dues is one from the Crystal Palace 

istrict Gas Company. In the course of it the petitioners state 
that during last year they used 74,338 tons of coal, on which they 
paid £4026 in dues ; and they point out that this forms a very large 
item in the cost of production. If the dues were abolished, the 
Saving to the Company, after allowing for £1239, the probable 
reduction in the price of coke (which saving would go to the con- 
sumers of this fuel), there would remain asum sufficient to warrant 

® Company making an immediate reduction of 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet in the price of gas; and this would be a saving to the 
Consumers of gas of £2847 per annum. 





Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue formidable opposition offered to the Bristol Water-Works 

Company’s Bill has had its effect ; though the measure, in a 

certain form, has passed the Select Committee of the House 

of Commons, after a series of sittings extending over thirteen 

days. The decision of the Committee deprives the Company 

of the power of pumping the underground waters, and leaves 

the Rickford and Langford streams as the only sources from 
which to draw an additional supply. There is also an increase 
in the quantity of water which is to be allowed to flow down 
these streams before any is abstracted by the Company. The 
Bill proposed that the quantity allowed to flow should be 
100,000 gallons per day from the Langford, and 300,000 
gallons from the Rickfordsprings. These quantities were raised 
by the Committee to 200,000 and 500,000 gallons respec- 
tively. A yet higher limit was advocated by the opponents 
of the Bill, especially by the Duke of Cleveland; but the 
Committee declined to concede the demands thus made. 
That the alterations effected in the Bill were important, was 
distinctly stated by the Committee; and there can be no 
doubt that such is the case. Had the Company been still 
further restricted in the use of the Rickford and Langford 
streams, it is probable, as they alleged, that the Bill would 
have been of little or no use to them. Evidence to this 
effect was given by Mr. T. Hawksley, who appeared for the 
promoters. Witnesses for the opposition contended that the 
Company should construct a compensation reservoir; but 
Mr. Hawksley signified that as there were no floods to utilize, a 
compensation reservoir would not be a suitable provision. It 
also appeared that there was no need for such an arrangement. 
The Company’s proposal was to leave the Rickford stream 
exactly as it is now in the dry time of the year, when the 
flow is 800,000 gallons per day; while in the case of the Lang- 
ford stream, they left it with 100,000 in place of 60,000 gallons. 
This would seem a fair provision ; but the Committee have 
decreed otherwise. The refusal of power to touch the under- 
ground water raises some important considerations. The 
Counsel for the Company urged that it was the right of all 
landowners to pump the underground water, such being “ the 
‘* property of nobody.” If the Company became the land- 
owner, of course this right would be theirs. The right of 
the adjoining landowner is to sink deeper wells than those of 
his neighbour; and if in doing this he abstracts water from 
his neighbour's land, he is not liable to give compensation. 
This appears to be the rough-and-ready rule which applies to 
the use of underground water. But our readers may remember 
the famous case in which it was ultimately decided that no man 
has a right to pollute underground water so as to damage his 
neighbour's well. Every man has a right to the use of such 
water as he can find under his property ; and he may do his 
best to get at it. But the Bristol Water Company are placed 
in a peculiar position by the Select Committee. They may 
acquire land and erect pumping stations, but only for the 
purpose of taking water from the streams, and passing it on 
through their pipes. They may pump water from the surface, 
but not from the depths. They are therefore denied the 
rights of a landowner. The fear is, that if they were allowed 
to do as they pleased, or as they originally proposed, a 
pastoral district would be afflicted with an artificial drought. 
The Company asked to be allowed to utilize water which, as 
they said, now runs to waste on the surface, or flows away 
underground. But their opponents contended that the waste 
surface water is of great service in scouring out the streams 
and keeping the River Yeo open. To touch the underground 
water is looked upon as little less than sacrilege. But there 
is the great city near at hand, and it is to be hoped that the 
open country may safely supply enough water, either from 
the surface or from beneath it, to keep pace with a rapidly 
increasing urban population. 

The decision of Justices Cave and A. L. Smith in the 
dispute between the British Empire Mutual Life Assurance 
Company and the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, 
reported in the Journat last week, illustrates once again the 
“ glorious uncertainty of the law.” In the general way, it is 
the Magistrate who goes against a Water Company ; and it 
is the Judge who sets him right. In the present instance, 
however, the matter has taken a different course. Mr. Chance 
found for the Water Company; the two Judges above men- 
tioned have reversed his decision ; and it now remains to be 
seen whether a superior tribunal will uphold their ruling. The 
question at issue is undoubtedly important, whether con- 
sidered in connection with the provisions of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company’s Special Act, or in regard to the 
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general application of section 72 of the Water-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847. The latter section renders the owners, and not 
the occupiers, liable for water-rates in the case of houses 
which are of less than the annual value of £10; and the dis- 
pute under notice related to the supply of water to certain 
unoccupied houses of which the Assurance Company were the 
owners. No request had been made to the Water Company 
to cut off the supply. The water, therefore, remained avail- 
able in the pipes, though it may be that nobody used it. 
Were the appellants’ houses, in these circumstances, supplied 
with water? The Magistrate said “‘ Yes.”” The two Judges 
say ‘‘ No,” and added that there can be no liability after the 
expiration of the quarter during which the tenant vacates 
the premises. Big figures are involved in this controversy ; 
and its final outcome will be looked for with much interest. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Rebdietos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET: 

(For Stock anp SHarE List, see p. 789.) 
THE course of the markets during the past week has been much 
more favourable than the week preceding ; and a general recovery 
set in somewhat suddenly. This has been principally caused by a 
relaxation of the apprehension regarding affairs on the Continent. 
In France, the Boulangists have been very mild; no sign of a coup 
yet. The German Emperor’s health is better; and the Queen’s 
visit is reported to be a success. Ifit does no good, it can do no 
harm, Then, across the Atlantic, railway matters have been much 
more satisfactory; and that market, which has so long been 
depressed, is really beginning to look like recovering. So that 
altogether it has been a good week. But, in the meantime, Gas has 
been quite dull. Business has been at a low ebb; and there is 
scarcely any feature calling for notice. In Gaslight “ A,” there 
has been just enough doing to save it from stagnation; and 
prices have remained at the same level. A few transactions have 
been marked in South Metropolitan ‘‘B;” but the other issues 
have been neglected. One or two only have been done in Com- 
mercial, showing the new stock to be firm; but the old stock is put 
back to its quotation of the week before last. Imperial Continental 
has been firmly fixed at 210 or 210}; never varying from these 
figures. The only other change is a fall of 1 in Bahia. The 
Bombay Company’s meeting will be held on the 10th inst., when 
a dividend at the usual rate will be recommended. There has been 
more doing in Water; and the tendency is towards weakness— 
several Companies marking a slight retrogression. Southwark 
ordinary had a considerable fall; and it is remarkable that the 
ordinary shares are now being quoted lower than the “‘D.”’ The 
latter are limited to a 74 per cent. dividend; whereas the ordinary 
have a 10 per cent. range, and three years ago they were actually 
receiving 8 per cent. How they can ever be worth less than the 
“DPD” shares is not quite apparent. The daily operations in 
the market were: Quiet business in Gas on Monday, at moderate 
prices mostly ; but Commercial new was done as high as 2094 ex 
div. Water also was quiet; and nothing moved. On Tuesday, 
the business in Gas was even more restricted; and prices showed 
no sign of moving. Water was flat, and quotations fell. South- 
wark ordinary receded 2; Grand Junction, 14; and Lambeth 10 
per cent., 1. On Wednesday, the Gas department continued just 
the same, quiet and unchanged. Business in Water was confined 
to Lambeths, which looked like recovering, but eventually closed 
unchanged. Thursday’s transactions in Gas were light, though 
more distributed over the list. Water was hardly touched; but 
the buying price of Lambeth 7} per cents. was better. On Friday, 
there was nothing to note in Gas but a fall of 2 in Commercial old 
and lin Bahia. Water was flat; Southwark ordinary receding 4, 
and East London and West Middlesex 1 each. Saturday’s trans- 
actions were of the usual limited character; and all quotations 
closed without alteration. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

PASSING OF LORD THURLOW’S BILL THROUGH THE LORDS—THE ADJOURNED 
MEETING OF THE MAXIM-WESTON COMPANY—AN ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
FOR THE WEST-END—A NEW SET OF FIRE RULES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
INSTALLATIONS, 

Tue Electric Lighting Act Amendment Bill of Lord Thurlow, as 

amended in Committee, has passed through the House of Lords, 


and now awaits its trial before the House of Commons. The 
amendment is practically restricted to eliminating the original 
claim to payment for goodwill in the event of the purchase of 
electric light undertakings by local authorities, the right to which 
is to be exerciseable ‘‘ within six months after the expiration of a 
period of forty-two years,” or ‘‘ within six months after the expira- 
tion of every subsequent period of ten years.” There was an inte- 
resting little debate upon the third reading, when the Marquis of 
Salisbury made it plain that he was not at all averse to the payment 
of a reasonable recompense to electric light undertakers for good- 
will; but the point was given up all the same. The purchase 
clause as it now stands seems fair enough. It cannot certainly be 
called an ‘old iron” clause, like the celebrated one in the Act. 
Undertakers are to receive upon transfer the ‘‘ then value”’ of their 
lands, buildings, works, materials, and plant suitable to and used 
in the concern; this value to mean the fair market price at the 
time of purchase, taking the condition of the property into account. 





Any loss by severance of a portion of the undertaking jg tg 
allowed for ; but there is to be no addition ‘‘ in respect of compul. 
sory purchase, or of goodwill, or of any profits which may or 
might have been or be made from the undertaking, or of’), 
similar considerations.” The latter phrase might be made the 
opening for a good deal of controversy respecting what might op 
could be meant by it; but the power of settling disputes of ¢hj, 
nature is left to the Board of Trade. It is to be hoped that whey 
they have this Act the electric light companies will stop grumbling 
about their legal disabilities, and get to work. Upon this Point 
however, we have always held, and continue to hold, a position of 
strong scepticism. It is impossible to grant the reputation of 
sincerity to electrical complaints against the Act of 1882, until the 
malcontents have done something to prove that it is the Act, ang 
the Act alone, that has prevented them from earning an hones 
living, and driven them to financial scheming. 

There was a lively time at the adjourned seventh ordin 
general meeting of the Maxim-Weston Company last week, jj 
will be remembered that at the meeting a month ago an amend. 
ment hostile to the Board was carried, and a Committee of share. 
holders appointed to investigate the concerns of the Company, 
This Committee reported to the proprietors at the adjourned mect. 
ing; and an interesting report it was. It alleged that the time of 
the investigators had been wasted by obstacles that had been put 
in the way of their attempt to obtain an insight into the books and 
papers of the Company; declared that the last year’s balance. 
sheet was misleading; and, after making several other assertions 
upon matters of detail not at all calculated to soothe angry share. 
holders, it concluded with an imputation upon the Board of 
wasting the funds of the Company in very costly management, 
The shareholders accuse their Chairman (Mr. Hugh Watt, M.P,) 
of working the Company in his own interest, seeing that he has 
drawn a salary of £1000 a year, and is reported to have used 
the works, plant, and moneys of the Company in developing a 
dynamo and lamps, the patents for which he holds in his own 
name and as his own private property. Instead of a profit 
promising a dividend, it was stated that the operations of the Com. 
pany for the past year really resulted in a loss of at least £2000, 
After a good deal of squabbling between the Chairman and the 
proprietors, the Committee’s report, which was objected to by the 
Chairman, was carried by a large majority, and ultimately an 
Advising Committee of sixteen of the largest shareholders was 
appointed to report to the proprietors as to the best course to be 
pursued in the interest of the Company. It appears from the 
reported proceedings that many of the shareholders are still 
sanguine of the success of electric lighting according to the Com- 
pany’s system ; but the justification for this hope is, to an outsider, 
of the slenderest description. 

The prospectus has appeared of the St. James’s and Pall Mall 
Electric Lighting Company, Limited, with a nominal capital of 
£100,000 ; the object of the speculation being the establishment of 
a central station for the supply of the area of which St. James's 
Square may be described as the centre, and which includes Pall 
Mall, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, and Waterloo Place. It isan 
undeniably choice district for such a venture ; and there are some 
respectable names connected with it—Sir Charles T. Bright being 
the Consulting Engineer, and Mr. Latimer Clark being on the 
Board. The plant is to be on the continuous system ; the first 
installation being for 10,000 lamps at an estimated cost of £18,500, 
to be supplied by Messrs. Latimer Clark, Muirhead, and Co., of 
Westminster. A site has been obtained; and, while refraining 
from stating the price to be charged for the lighting, it is mentioned 
that the first 10,000 lamps are expected to return a dividend of 12 
per cent. to the Company. On the face of it, this looks like a bond 
Jide electric light project, especially as it is conspicuously free from 
the taint of the speculating element which yet lingers in cot 
nection with one or two surviving companies of the old type. We 
shall be interested to watch the development of this scheme, if it 
once gets fairly under way ; and although we cannot believe in the 
12 per cent. dividend, it is quite possible that the Company may do 
a fairly good business in the locality they have selected. Already 
the shares have gone to allotment. 

The Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians has pro- 
mulgated a set of rules and regulations for the guidance of designers 
of electric lighting fittings, in view of the risk of fire. These rules 
are not intended to supersede any detailed rules which may be 
issued by fire insurance offices for their own protection, but are 
merely proposed as a means of instruction. Itis pointed out that 
the chief difficulties which beset the electrical engineer are internal 
and invisible; and he is warned to test everything very carefully, 
in order to discover bad junctions and slovenly workmanship. He 
is cautioned also against defective and inefficient apparatus, against 
damp, and against injudicious earth connections. Gas and water 
pipes are never to be employed as parts of an electrical circult, 
because the joints are rarely electrically good. A code of rules for 
the fittings of arc lamps has also been issued by the New England 
Insurance Exchange ; but there is nothing peculiar in these regu 
lations, excepting a few restrictions which speak eloquently of the 
common use of makeshift materials and slipshod workmanship. 
All these fire regulations in connection with electric lighting installa 
tions are significant of the reality of a danger that a careless public 
has never sufficiently recognized. 





Messrs. R. anp J. Dempster, of Newton Heath, Manchester, 
have been appointed by Mr. Livesey sole manufacturers, for the 
district north of Birmingham, of his patent washers. 
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CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC CARBONIZATION. 

[ris a rather remarkable thing that mechanical and continuous 
carbonization should arise once more as a problem to exercise the 
minds of gas engineers, seeing the small success that has hitherto 
attended all efforts directed to the solution of the problem, and the 
lack of immediate impulse for the substitution of hand by machine 
labour. It is scarcely necessary here to remark that the continuous 
carbonization of coal, inviting the minimum of manual labour, was 
an object of earnest —— courageous experiment on the part 
of the pioneers of gas making, since every tyro in the profession has 
yead of Clegg’s revolving web retort, and of the various types of 
vertical retorts which have been tried in gas-workson account of 
the promise they offered of receiving and voiding their contents 
with less labour than is required for retorts of the horizontal kind. 
It is not difficult to understand why these early essays in the 
direction of continuous carbonization failed. In the first place, 
no moving mechanism could work for any length of time satis- 
factorily at the high temperature even of an iron gas-retort, to say 
nothing about a clay one; and, secondly, coking coal, which 
expands in the process of carbonization, could not be worked 
in a vertical retort, which would not allow any room for 
cubical expansion, and would be infallibly strained and burst 
thereby. These fundamental difficulties, old and well known as 
they are, require to be carefully borne in mind by anyone who 
would intelligently study the question of continuous and mechanical 
carbonization; because now, as fifty years ago, they underlie the 
whole problem, to be neglected by an inventor of carbonizing 
processes at his peril. The next revival of interest in this matter 
dates from the time of the memorable coal, iron, and labour 
famine. The appearance of Mr. John West’s illustrated letter 
upon this subject in the issue of the Journa for the 17th ult., 
with its significant reference to the date of the patent carbonizing 
arrangement in question—1873—+recalls the anxieties which 
weighed upon responsible gas managers at that period. There 
was every reason then why all labour in gas making should be 
as far as possible superseded by machinery, for the simple reason 
that gas-works in many parts of the country were manned only 
with the greatest difficulty, if at all. There is nothing of this 
kind now, however; and if the engineers of gas undertakings in 
populous centres are blamed at all in connection with the eternal 
labour question, it is that they are too solicitous to diminish the 
number of their workmen by the general adoption of labour-saving 
appliances at a time when flesh and blood may be regarded as a 
drug in the market. 

As it is not the pressure of the labour question that impels gas 
engineers to turn their attention once more to the possibility of 
radically changing the existing practice of carbonization, it must 
be supposed that the movement in this direction, such as it is, has 
been inspired by other motives, prominent among which may be 
that desire to attempt to solve the unsolvable which is ineradicable 
in humanity. Here is a difficulty that has for centuries baffled the 
ingenuity of mechanicians; and therefore it is quite in the natural 
order of things that from time to time it should be assaulted with 
new weapons by fresh spirits. We do not know the reasons which 
caused our correspondent to rake up Mr. West’s failure from the 
grave where it rested with so many others of the same kind ; but 
the fact, and the interesting response which the inquiry elicited 
from Mr. West, give rise to a little reflection. We believe that 
somewhat extensive trials are to be made in an important gas- 
works, under absolute working conditions, of a new continuous 
carbonizing process which is claimed, on the authority of much 
preliminary experiment on a practical scale, to be the long-sought 
solution of the problem. Whether the claim is justified or not, 
time alone will show; but the engineers and contractors who are 
interested in it at least deserve credit for having the courage of 
their opinions, and for desiring the fullest possible test of their 
pretensions, before seeking public support. The good example of 
the owners of the Claus process of gas purification appears to be 
bearing fruit in this matter; and success is to be assured before 
anything further is heard of the scheme. 

_ It is worthy of remark by all who take an interest in this sub- 
ject—that is to say, all progressive gas engineers—that Mr. West, 
in describing his experience with his 1873 design for continuous 
carbonization in closed retorts, emphatically declares that, in 
his matured opinion, success in this direction will not be obtained 
on the lines of his old scheme. It is not by any means clear, 
however, what is included in this unfavourable dictum. Mr. 
West's device comprised several elements, not necessarily inse- 
parable; and, accordingly, his “lines” are rather long. We 
should describe the arrangement as a design for the intermittent 
charging of horizontal retorts from closed hoppers; the charge 
being received from the hoppers in enclosed carriers which spread 
it over the floor of the retort, pushing the coke before them as they 
carry forward every fresh charge. The elements or “lines” of 
this arrangement are manifestly, these: (a) The horizontal re- 
tort; (6) the vertical coal-hopper in connection with one end of the 
retort; (c) the enclosed carrier, a combination of charging-scoop 
and discharging-poker, worked by means of a rod passing through 
& stuffing-box in the retort mouthpiece; (d) the necessary pro- 
vision of space in connection with the retort, for the accommoda- 
tion of the carrier, to enable it to receive its charge of coal; (e) the 
Provision for the temporary reception of the coke before it is re- 
moved from the retort. Mr. West’s combination of these elements 
failed, as he frankly tells us, for several reasons, among which was 
extravagant consumption of fuel and the requirement of great 
retort-house room. It is an old truism that men should learn as 





much from failure as from success; but while failures are plentiful 
enough in gas engineering, as in other departments of human 
effort, it is not very often that the men who have been unsuccess- 
ful can be found to come forward publicly and tell the tale for the 
benefit of others. Mr. West is to be thanked for his candour in 
this matter. 

To return, however, to the subject of the lines of Mr. West’s 
attempt, which he now tells us can lead to nothing but failure. 
The central difficulty in the case is, of course, first getting the coal 
into the retort, and then getting the coke out of it. Assuming the 
horizontal retort to be essential—a rather large assumption—a 
hopper of some kind would seem to be a necessity. The hopper 
must also be in connection with the gas-tight interior of the retort; 
but here we find ourselves in sympathy with our inquiring corre- 
spondent Mr. William Johns, who plainly implies that the coal in 
the hoppers will seal the retort, especially as exhausters are now 
worked. Practically, therefore, there should be more scope in 
regard to the disposition of the hopper with reference to the retort 
than Mr. West thought fit to allow himself when he sealed the top 
of this receptacle, and connected it with the gas-mains. The great 
masses of cast iron required to be in connection with the retorts 
in this arrangement are a patent drawback. It isa fact that the 
loss of heat by radiation and conduction from an ordinary retort- 
bench is very considerable; and anything that seems likely to 
aggravate this evil would be regarded with very great suspicion by 
a gas manager solicitous for his fuel returns. At the same time, of 
course, the consideration is not of controlling importance; for an 
addition of even as much as 10 per cent. to the fuel account would 
not be very alarming, and might be granted in view of such benefits 
as a good method of continuous carbonization should confer. We 
do not mind saying, however, that we do not, for many reasons, 
like the look of such massive mouthpieces as those of Mr. West; 
and we can hardly bring ourselves to regard them as necessary 
features of a plant of this kind. 

Before going on with this discussion any further, it is advisable 
to pause a moment for an explanation of terms. We have em- 
ployed the words “‘ mechanical ”’ and ‘“‘ continuous "’ in connection 
with this subject, as though they were necessarily conjoined ; but 
it is obviously not so in fact. There may be methods of con- 
tinuously carbonizing coal which really depend as much upon 
hand labour as the ordinary method; and there is a wide field 
for variety in the application of mechanical power in carbonizing 
work, from the mere imitation of hand labour at one end to the 
perfection of automatic movement at the other. Strictly, when 
we mean to imply the ultimate possible realization of carbonizing 
ideals, we should speak of continuous automatic carbonization. 
Anything short of this should be recognized as imperfect. It does 
not follow that the ideal solution is the one to be aimed at by a 
designer who desires to achieve a practical triumph. The success 
of the West system of aiding retort-house work by simple me- 
chanical means, as compared with other attempts to do too much 
by mechanism, is an illustration in point. Only there must be no 
mistake about the character of the mechanical assistance in such 
cases. It is essentially imperfect ; and there is as much difference 
between all aids of this character and a complete mechanical 
solution of the problem, as there would be between a device, how- 
ever cleverly imagined and practically successful, for relieving a 
hand weaver of some of his muscular labour at his loom, and the 
machine which does the weaver’s work, and reduces him to the 
position of an attendant. 

This last is the ideal to be kept in view by all who are work- 
ing in this field of mechanical continuous carbonization, if they 
would achieve the highest triumphs. One division of the problem 
under the qualifications of ‘‘ continuous ’”’ and “‘ mechanical”’ is a 
real one, because the object to be sought is striven after from two 
points of departure, capable of union, it is true, but not necessarily 
united. Thereis the chemist’s standpoint, and that of the engineer. 
The former desires continuous carbonization out of regard for the 
given quality of the gas which may be expected to be obtained 
from common coals when they are delivered from the long stewing 
in mass which is known to be detrimental to a great proportion ot 
the gas evolved from the charge. He cares little or nothing for 
mechanical perfections or labour-saving appliances, and would be 
quite content with a continuous carbonization process that did not 
compare to much advantage in these with the common system. 
The engineer, on the other hand, is impelled to save labour and 
improve machinery, and looks upon the probable chemical effects 
of his efforts as merely incidental, although admittedly desirable 
advantages. Either of these points of departure might serve for 
the development of considerable successes ; but the solution of the 
problem that best satisfies both chemist and engineer must 
naturally be the best. The chemist asks for continuity and 
regularity of treatment of the coal, so that every particle of it shall 
be subjected to heat for just sufficient time, and no longer, to 
drive out the good gas which it yields without getting any of that 
‘negative illuminating power” mentioned by Mr. Folkard at the 
meeting of the Southern District Association last November. The 
engineer agrees with the desirability of the chemist’s rule in this 
matter ; and he asks, in addition, that the treatment of the coal 
after this fashion shall be by automatic machinery, comparing 
favourably, in cost and reliability, with hand work. There is the 
problem in a nutshell. It is needless to discuss details here, espe- 
cially as we could not do so without appearing to criticize the work 
of individual inventors, which would only tend to obscure the issue. 
Perhaps we have gone too far in this way already in dealing with 
Mr. West’s 1873 plan; but we have done so in this case merely 
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because Mr. West himself admits that this is a matter of history, 
which he is perfectly ready to discuss in the critical and historical 
spirit. Our object in treating the question, as it appears to have 
again become a topic of the times, in this article has been to show 
the dual character of the problem, and the difference that exists 
between a partial and a full solution. Arguments for the benefit 
of continuous automatic carbonization are not required, since they 
lie on the surface of gas engineering. What we have tried to effect 
has been to point out the fact that success in a matter of this kind 
is relative ; and that when success is claimed for any particular 
system, the question of degree must be taken into consideration. 


THE USE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AND 

NITRATE OF SODA IN AGRICULTURE. 
In the brief notice of Professor Fream’s book which appeared in 
the JournaL for March 13 last (p. 464), we expressed the intention 
of placing before our readers some of the particulars contained 
therein in regard to the use of nitrate of soda and salts of ammonia 
as manures. We cannot possibly attempt to exhaust the large 
fund of information embraced in the book; and therefore shall 
simply indicate some instances illustrating the economical use on 
the one hand and the wasteful abuse on the other of these valuable 
adjuncts to agriculture. There is perhaps scarcely anything more 
harmful to the manurial reputation of a manure than its injudicious 
and wasteful employment; and when a manure once gets a bad 
reputation, it will be long before farmers can be induced to employ 
it, even if it were given to them. ‘Therefore, we shall now endea- 
vour to indicate by what means it is possible to realize the best 
results from the use of nitrate of soda and salts of ammonia as 
manures. 

In the Journat for Jan. 4 last year, we explained how the want 
for nitrogenous manures had arisen ; in what way nitrate of soda 
and salts of ammonia surpassed the other forms of such manures ; 
and how nitrogenous manures in general required the aid of suffi- 
cient mineral matters of the plant to enable them to exert their full 
action. We will now see how the results of 50 years’ experimen- 
ting agree with these statements; and we shall find them in all 
cases substantiated. In the following table is shown the average 
total produce per acre per annum obtained during 32 years for the 
wheat and barley, and 20 years for the mixed herbage of grass land, 
when they were grown year after year on the same land, under the 
manurial conditions indicated in the second and third columns. 
The mixed mineral manure consisted of sulphate of soda, sulphate 
of potash, sulphate of magnesia, and suporphosphate of lime pre- 
pared from bone-ash. 
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In regard to the foregoing table, it may be stated that all quan- 
tities are per acre. By total produce is meant both grain and 
straw in cereals. The wasteful character of the heavy dressing of 
ammonia salts was evident; and so was only continued for thir- 
teen years. The annual dressings of farmyard manure were 
injurious to meadow herbage, and were therefore discontinued 
after eight years. No experiments were made on barley with the 
heavier dressings of nitrogenous manures, the reason for which 
will be noted later on. 

From the above data it will be seen conclusively that the re- 
marks we advanced in January of last year are fully confirmed. 
We observe, for instance (from results of No. 1), the poorness of 
the yield when the crops depend on the soil and atmosphere alone 
for nutrition. We also notice (No. 2) the futility of trying to grow 
good crops in a soil rich in minerals but deficient in nitrogen. 
Then the other side of the question is set before us; and the results 
of Nos. 3, 4,7, and 8 show the unprofitable (as they cost more 
than they are worth) increases in crops obtained by nitrogenous 
manures on a soil deficient in mineral substances; while other 
figures (Nos. 5, 6,9, and 10) illustrate the great benefits to be 
derived from the rational use of nitrogenous manures. Others, 
again, the waste resulting from excessive dressings (Nos. 11 and 
12); and the manurial inferiority of the nitrogen in organic (Nos. 
13 and 14) when compared with the nitrogen of artificial manures. 
Collectively these results show unquestionably the absolute neces- 
sity of nitrogenous manures on an ordinary arable soil for the 
production of even moderately good crops; and also the economy 
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resulting from the use of ammonia salts and nitrate of soda ing 
rational manner. 

We will now draw attention to those points which influence the 
action of these manures, and cause them to exert their full o 
partial power, or to remain comparatively inactive. Leayj 
climatic influences out of consideration for the present, we will 
discuss the manurial side of the question. Referring to the tabjg 
again, it will be noticed (No. 2) that adding only the mineral eon. 
stituents of the plant to the soil produces a very insignificant 
increase in the crops of wheat and barley over the crops obtained 
without such addition to the soil (in the case of meadow herbage 
the larger increase is due to the leguminous plants, which are 
much favoured by mineral manures) ; whereas the application of 
nitrogenous manures alone (Nos. 3, 4, 7, and 8) produces quite g 
considerable, although unprofitable, increase in crop. These resultg 
show that the soil was deficient in nitrogen, and that, when this 
deficiency was supplied, the plants could avail themselves of the 
mineral matter in the soil, and turn it into marketable produce, 
But now the question arises, Have we made use of all the nitrogen 
we applied ; and, ifso, why are the results unprofitable? Reference 
to the table at once indicates that we have not made full use of the 
nitrogen, and therefore the results are the consequence of partial 
action, and are unprofitable; for we see that, by simply adding 
minerals along with the same quantity of nitrogen as were given 
alone, enormous instances of crop yield are obtained (see Nos. 5, 6, 
9, and 10), which may be regarded as the results of full action, It 
must not, however, be inferred that, by increasing indefinitely the 
manure applied, a proportionate unlimited augmentation in crop is 
to be expected; since it has been observed that the soil will not 
readily carry, nor the climate mature, more than a certain quantity 
of crop, and attempts to cultivate beyond these limits are not 
profitable, especially when prices are low. Nos. 11 and 12 are 
examples of waste of manure in this direction. Here, for instance, 
an application of 43 lbs. more nitrogen per acre has produced an 
increase of only 700 Ibs. of wheat grain and straw combined, and 
only 52 lbs. of hay, as compared with 1816 and 1197 lbs. respec. 
tively as shown by results of No. 10. Nos. 7and 8 may be regarded 
as examples of the comparative inactivity of the nitrogen of 
nitrate of soda and ammonia salts under adverse circumstances; 
for here we have 86 lbs. of nitrogen yielding a miserably small 
increase, or even less crop than was produced by the use of 43 lbs. 
of nitrogen (Nos. 5 and 6). 

These facts show clearly how the farmer must regulate his 
system of manuring, in order to ensure the success of dressings of 
ammonia salts and nitrate of soda. The conditions are briefly: 
First ascertain the fertility of the soil, then apply a proper propor- 
tion of mineral fertilizers as required, and a sufficient quantity of 
ammonia salts or nitrate of soda to fully utilize the capabilities of 
the soil. Those interested in the success of ammonia salts as a 
manure should always impress on the farmer the profitable results 
to be obtained by following these principles, and the very uncertain 
success of other modes of applying these manures. We see, then, 
that it is wasteful to use too much nitrogenous manure, and that it 
is not economical to use too little. It is important, therefore, to 
point out how the requisite quantity of ammonia salts may be 
ascertained, in order to ensure as profitable returns as possible 
under prevailing conditions. Firstly, as regards mineral manures, 
they do not suffer loss in the soil; consequently any quantity of 
them not used up by one crop remains for the benefit of the 
succeeding crop. Therefore minerals may well be supplied in 
excess, especially where a soil is known to be deficient in them. 
With nitrogenous manures—such as ammonia salts—things are 
very different, and it is of the utmost importance to use them in 
suitable proportions ; for, in addition to the cogent reasons already 
given in this article, these manures are subject to great losses in 
the soil, and, moreover, any excess of them supplied beyond the 
requirements of one season’s crop does not directly help the succeed- 
ing crop. It has been noted that the quantity of these manures 
employed must be regulated by the fertility and capability of the 
soil, The fertility of a soil may for the present purpose be 
regarded as its power of producing crops without manurial aid, and 
can be measured by the yield of unmanured crops. The capability 
of a soil, on the other hand, is represented by the average best 
yield which may be expected from any crop when grown on the 
properly-manured soil under those atmospheric conditions which 
generally obtain in the neighbourhood. Many farmers can, and all 
farmers should be able to judge what yield of any crop they may 
expect from their fields; and thus gauge the varying capabilities 
of their soils. 

Applying this rule to the heavy loamy soil on the Rothamsted 
farm, in the neighbourhood of Harpenden, Herts., we find that 
somewhat above 4800 lbs. of total produce for wheat, 4580 Ibs. for 
barley, and 3360 lbs. for meadow hay may be assumed as fairly 
average yields of the respective crops for that district; and these 
contain nitrogen to the extent of about 48 lbs. in the case of hay, 
and about 45 lbs. each in the wheat and barley crops. It will be 
observed from the table that the fertility of the soil is only capable 
of producing less than one-half this crop of barley and wheat, and 
about two-thirds of this yield of grass herbage; so that manures 
must be applied to supply the requirements of the larger yield of 
crop. We may, therefore, safely allow nitrogenous manures for 
the production of some 30 lbs. of nitrogen in the wheat and barley, 
and 20 lbs. in the hay. It must here be remembered that, owing 
to losses already referred to, only about one-third of the nitrogen 
applied to the wheat in the form of ammonia, about one-half of 
that applied to the barley, and somewhat above one-fourth of that 
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lied to meadow herbage is recovered in increase of crop. To 
supply the 30 lbs. of nitrogen to the wheat, we must therefore use 
Od bs. of nitrogen in manure; and for the same reason 60 lbs. of 
nitrogen must be applied to the barley, and about 70 lbs. to grass 
land. These quantities would be supplied by about 3}, 2}, and 
gi ewt. of ammonium sulphate per acre. In the district and soil 
under notice, it may be concluded that, other conditions being satis- 
factory, dressings of sulphate such as these would produce a profit- 
able increase of crop, and a yield above the average in each case. 
Muriate of ammonia may be used instead of sulphate; 1 ewt. of the 
former being equivalent to about 1 cwt. 16 lbs. of the latter. 

This article has been restricted to the influence of manures on 
the quantity or crops ; nevertheless the quality of the crops is very 
considerably and materially affected by the manuring. We have, 
however, carried out our intention of setting before our readers 
some points from Professor Fream’s book, and have shown their 
pearing on the rational and economical employment of nitrate and 
ammonia salts as manures. 





Tests oF A New Gas-ENGINE. 


The Griffin gas-engine, manufactured by Messrs. Dick, Kerr, 
and Co., of Leadenhall Street and Kilmarnock, is one of the latest 
developments of this class of machines. It is described as of the 
three-cycle type—that is, three double strokes of the piston are 
required to draw in, compress, and evacuate an exploded charge. 
In the larger sizes the cylinder is double acting ; the charge being 
received in the front as well as at the back of the piston. Ina 
smaller size two cylinders placed side by side are employed; and in 
the smallest size, there is only one cylinder. Professor Jamieson, 
of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, has re- 
ported upon this engine; and in the course of his report he says 
that it more closely resembles an ordinary double-acting steam- 
engine than any other gas-engine with which he is acquainted. 
The speed of the engine is more regular than that of any single- 
acting motor, and when used for driving a dynamo supplying a 
number of incandescent lamps it maintained great uniformity of 
speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking of the lamps being 
observable. The mechanical efficiency, or ratio of brake horse 
power to indicated horse power was found by Professor Jamieson 
to be 78°7 per cent.; and the engine is a very powerful one for its 
nominal size. The absolute and the practical efficiencies or ratios 
of indicated and brake horse power to gas consumption in terms of 
heat-units are respectively equal to 19°2 and 15°1 per cent., which 
Professor Jamieson says are better results than he has obtained 
from any other gas-engine. The composition of the gas consumed 
in the engine is given as follows :— 
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and the heat evolved by its combustion, in British thermal units, 
was (by computation from the constituents) 745°73 per cubic foot. 
This analysis was made by Mr. C. J. Wilson, F.1.C.; the gas being 
presumably the ordinary town’s gas of Kilmarnock, where the tests 
were made. The consumption of this gas in the Griffin engine was 
24:48 cubic feet per brake horse power, and 19°27 cubic feet per in- 
dicated horse power. Used for driving a dynamo supplying incan- 
descent lamps, the rate of conversion of the heating power of the 
gas into work was 19°2 per cent. ; the proportion carried off by the 
water employed for cooling the cylinder was 30°4 per cent. ; and the 
loss by radiation, exhaust, &c., 50°4 per cent. 


Hypravutic Mortars AND CEMENTS. 


M. Le Chatelier, a French mining engineer, has published a 
monograph upon his researches into the constitution of hydraulic 
mortars, which contributes materially to the available store of in- 
formation upon this important subject. The author discusses the 
hardening of mortars by the light of the principles of the mutual 
adhesion of solid particles, produced at a minute distance from each 
other, and the mobility of constitution which admits of their 
coming together during the period anterior to the final setting. 
Caleareous mortars are divided into the two classes—air-dried 
mortars and hydraulic cements. Air-dried mortar is typified in 
quicklime slaked with water and mixed with sand. As Vicat has 
shown, the first stage of the setting of this mixture is due to the 
desiccation of extremely fine particles of lime, and is identical with 
the hardening of clay by drying. The sand acts precisely as in the 
making of bricks; preventing cracks and excessive shrinking 
y forming an incompressible base or body. Later there is a 
further hardening, due to the progressive conversion of the lime 
into carbonate. Debray showed that the burning of limestone 
into quicklime is the result of dissociation, and consequently differs 
radically from the dehydration of gypsum into plaster of Paris. 
All kinds of lime become burnt at a temperature of 850°C. The 

ydraulic cements are mixtures of lime and clay; the proportion 
of the latter being from 21 to 27 per cent. Thestrength of cement 
18 Stated to depend upon the presence of a tricalcic silicate, which 





is the only anhydrous silicate of calcium that is attacked by water. 
There are three calcium aluminates, which all set very quickly 
after mixing with water; and there are ferrites of lime which 
slake and swell out like quicklime in presence of water. Portland 
cement of good quality should not contain any free lime, although 
it may contain aluminates and ferrites which in a way imitate the 
action of lime. Microscopic investigations show, however, that it 
is the tricalcic silicate which plays such an important part in the 
setting of hydraulic mortars. 


THE VENTILATION OF THEATRES. 


Mr. Cosino J. Burton has published a statement respecting the 
condition of the air of the Theatre Royal and the Royal Lyceum 
Theatre in Edinburgh, which are, of course, lit by gas. When the 
observations were made, these houses were not crowded; never- 
theless the temperature rose from 10° to 15° very shortly after the 
opening, while the proportion of carbonic acid was multiplied from 
three to five times. Mr. Burton remarks that the vitiation of the 
air by carbonic acid and organic matter proceeds at first with 
extraordinary rapidity; but the rate of change of the atmospheric 
constituents soon decreases, till towards the end of the piece the 
air is little or no worse, and in a few instances may be found to 
have actually improved upon its condition during the early part of 
a performance. This phenomenon may be supposed to be due to 
the fact of the ventilation currents becoming brisker after the 
house is once thoroughly warmed. There were great variations in 
the pollution of the atmosphere in different parts of the theatres ; 
the air of the gallery being considerably worse than that of any 
part of the house, and that of the pit being fouler than that of the 
dress circle, which was probably not so well filled. The late Dr. 
Parkes established that headache and vertigo are produced when 
the amount of carbonic acid in air intended for‘respiration is not 
more than from 15 to 80 volumes in 10,000; and there is only too 
much reason to believe the results obtained by Mr. Burton in the 
Edinburgh theatres would be paralleled by experiments in public 
buildings elsewhere. 








THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SHEFFIELD Gas-Works.—Mr. Fletcher 
W. Stevenson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Manager of the 
Chester Gas-Works, has been appointed, in the terms of the 
advertisement which appeared in the JouRNAL a few weeks ago, 
Engineer of the Sheffield United Gas Company. 


THe APPEAL IN THE CHARTERED AND SouTH METROPOLITAN CasE. 
—In the House of Lords last Thursday, a petition by the appellants 
that the time for lodging their printed cases and the appendix, and 
setting down the cause for hearing (originally fixed for to-day), 
might be extended to the 22nd inst., was read; and, the agents for 
the respondents consenting, the request was granted. 


Tue Execrric Licutine or Trains.—In the Journat a few 
weeks ago reference was made to a trial, on the Midland Railway, 
of Mr. Timmis’s system of lighting railway carriages by electricity. 
The test then made on the portion of the line between Derby and 
Manchester having proved satisfactory, the system is to be gene- 
rally adopted. The arrangement employed consists of a battery 
of ten storeage celis under each of the carriages and the van. The 
batteries are charged by a dynamo when necessary, and supply a 
current to Swan glow lamps each of 5-candle power. The lights 
are controlled from the guard’s van. 

BRICKLAYING IN Frosty WEATHER.—Mr. Michell, British Consul- 
General at Christiania, referring to a previous report of his (see 
ante, p. 105) on the practice of Norwegian builders to work in the 
coldest weather, says, in a communication published in the Board 
of Trade Journal: “ As a striking confirmation of the durability 
of work done under such circumstances, I have the honour to re- 
port that five courses of a house wall laid on the 10th of March in 
1°75° Fahr. had to be pulled down on the 12th and 13th, owing to 
a mistake made by the contractor, and that the mortar, when 
attacked with crowbars, proved to be harder than the bricks; the 
fractures having in many cases run across the bricks instead of 
following the mortar joints.”’ 


Messrs. C. anp W. WaLker’s Tar anp Carponic Acip Ex- 
TRACTING WaSHER.—In the concluding notice of the proceedings 
at the last annual meeting of the New England Association of 
Gas Engineers, which appeared in the Journat for the 10th ult. 
(p. 644), reference was made to the favourable results obtained by 
Mr. Gerdenier, of Bridgeport, Conn., with a ‘‘ Walker tar and 
carbonic acid extractor.” It may be of interest to our readers to 
explain that the appliance mentioned is the patent tar and car- 
bonic acid extractor manufactured by Messrs. C. and W. Walker, 
of Donnington. The apparatus is well known in England, having 
been adopted in the works of The Gaslight and Coke Company; 
and we understand that at Beckton something like 30 million 
cubic feet of gas are daily passed through these washers, with 
the result of clearing it of every particle of tar before it enters 
the scrubbers or scrubber-washers, as the case may be—thus keep- 
ing these appliances perfectly clean, and thereby enabling them to 
work up to their full power, besides relieving the purifiers to a 
considerable extent. The washers are also employed in many of 
the principal gas-works at home and abroad; being much used 
in Canada as well as the Australian colonies. Reverting to Mr. Ger- 
denier’s testimony to the value of the apparatus, it is gratifying to 
find plant of English design and manufacture thus making its way 
and giving such satisfactory results in the most progressive of the 
gas-works in the United States. 
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Communicated Article. 


QUANTITATIVE GAS PURIFICATION. 
By Norton H. Humpurys, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., F.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 643.) 

It is now proposed to examine the results realized in practice in 
the light of the duty that is shown by theory to be obtainable. In 
order to arrive at the minimum quantity of lime that is necessary, 
the first thing to be done is to calculate the amount of impurity to 
be removed. Assuming that the question of carbonic acid removal 
is in view, a series of tests must be made on the crude gas at the 
inlet of the purifiers, to determine the quantity of carbonic acid 
ge If these results are arrived at in terms of bulk, they can 

e reduced to grains per cubic foot by means of Table I.; but if 
taken by the Wanklyn bottle, they can be calculated directly. 
Suppose that the average results by the latter apparatus indicate 
1°625 grains per 0°1 foot = 16} grains per cubic foot, this is equiva- 
lent to 20 cwt. 80 lbs. of carbonic acid per million cubic feet of gas. 
According to theory, 56 parts of pure lime (Ca,0) will combine 
with 44 parts of carbonic acid; io therefore the minimum quan- 
tity of pure lime required per million cubic feet of gas is 26 ewt. 
50 Ibs. This is assuming that the carbonic acid is completely 
removed ; and it is scarcely necessary to add that tests of the gas 
at the outlet of the purifiers are necessary, so as to be certain on 
this point. 

In purchasing lime for gas purifying purposes, it is well to see 
what proportion of pure lime (Ca,0) it contains, as this is the use- 
ful substance; all other matter being waste. If not sufficiently 
burned, a quantity of carbonate may be present ; or it may be that 
the limestone used for its production was not pure carbonate, but 
contained earthy substances—such as silica, alumina, &e. Asmall 
trace of iron is usually found, not in sufficient quantity to be of 
much consequence ; but if it amounts to only 0°5 per cent. or so, 
the lime does not come out white, even when completely car- 
bonated ; and this sometimes tells against its sale for agricultural 
purposes. A good quality chalk lime will contain not less than 
95 per cent. of Ca,O as delivered into the yard; but the purifiers 
must be large in proportion to the make, in order to secure the 
conversion of the whole of this into carbonate. It is the same 
with lime as with oxide. The test for the rejection of the used 
material is not its degree of saturation, but the fact that the im- 
pe is making its appearance at the outlet from the purifiers. 

f the necessity of the case demands the removal of the materal 
while still retaining 10 per cent. or more of caustic lime, there is 
no help for it. So in practice, it will be found that nearly 30 ewt. 
of lime per million cubic feet of gas is necessary for the quantity 
of carbonic acid above named. 

For the ery of simplicity, I have spoken of the direct con- 
version of Ca,0 into Ca,CO;; leaving out any notice of the 
intermediary stage—i.e., the conversion of the quicklime into 
hydrate, or caustic lime, by slaking, which is necessary to 
secure the formation of the carbonate. In slaking Ca,0 is con- 
verted into 2 CaHO, according to the following reaction :— 

Ca,0 + H,O = 2Ca HO; 
and this substance combines with carbonic acid to form the 
carbonate, as follows :— 
2 CaHO <e co, => CaCO; a H,0. 
But for practical purposes there is no sensible error in writing 
the reaction simply as 
Ca,0 + CO, = CaCO; 

In the preparation of a good quality lime for the purifiers, nearly 
an equivalent weight of water will be taken up. Of this quantity 
about one-third will be chemically combined according to the 
equation above given ; and the residue will remain in mechanical 
mixture, displaceable by prolonged exposure to a temperature of 
212° Fahr. One ton of quicklime will make about two tons of 
lime ready for the purifier, moistened in accordance with the 
usual practice, so that it will adhere together when squeezed in 
the hand. The weight of a cubic foot of this mixture may be 
reckoned as about 80 lbs. The quantity of water chemically taken 
up, and therefore the amount of dry hydrate obtained will vary 
according to the proportion of Ca,O present in the quicklime as 
supplied, as shown by the following table — 

TABLE I, 
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Weight of ‘Percentage Percentage | 
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182°14 
131°98 
131°82 
131°66 
131°50 
131°44 
13118 
13101 
130°85 
130°69 
130°53 
130°37 
130°21 
130-05 
129-89 
129°73 
129°57 


Weight of 
Hydrate 
| obtained. 


129°41 
129°25 
129°09 
128°93 
128°77 
128°61 
128° 45 
128°29 
128°13 
127°97 
127°80 
127°64 
127°48 
127°32 
127°16 
127°00 
126°84 


Weight of | Percentage 
| of 


Hydrate 
obtained. 
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126°68 | 
126-52 
126°36 
126°20 
126-04 
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Table II. was drawn up by the writer for private use some years 





es 
ago. It shews the equivalent proportions of carbonic acid both in 
volume and weight; the approximate depreciating effect of the 
same on the illuminating power of common 16-candle gas; ang 
the quantity of lime required for the complete removal of the cay. 
bonic acid on the assumption of 15 cwt. for each unit percentags 
per million cubic feet of gas. The data in the third column wer, 
arrived at by special experiments. 
TaBLe II. 





Approximate Approx. Quantit 
Depreciating Effect of Lime (made. 
on Illum. Power in |up ready for use) per 

Candles. Million Cub, Ft, 


Percentage by 


Grains per 
Volume. 


Cubic Foot. 





0°815 
1°629 
2 444 
3°259 
4°073 
4°888 
5°703 
6°517 
7°331 
8°146 
8°961 
9°776 
10°591 
11° 406 
12°220 
13°034 
13°848 
14°662 
15°477 
16°292 
17°107 
17°922 
18-736 
19°551 
20° 365 
21°179 
21°993 
22°807 
23°621 
24°445 
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These figures form a sort of standard whereby the results obtained 
at any gas-works can be gauged. But unless the approximate pro- 
portion of carbonic acid, both at the inlet and also at the outlet of 
the purifiers (if any) is known, and a distinction made between the 
lime actually used for carbonic acid, and that used for sulphur 
compounds, or other requirements about the works, a fair compari- 
son between theory and practice cannot be made. The published 
information as to the amount of lime employed in the purifier- 
house, or the average quantity of gas purified per bushel of lime, is 
therefore useless for this purpose. In works where the sulphur 
compounds have to be kept down, some portion of the lime is 
rejected in the sulphuretted condition ; and where this vexatious 
restriction is not in vogue, there is no occasion for rigidity as to 
the removal of carbonic acid. A fraction per cent.—perhaps as 
much as 0°7 or 0'8—is generally allowed to remain in the gas; 
and the office of the lime purifier is merely to reduce, rather than 
entirely to remove, the carbonic acid. In many works this depart- 
ment of the purification is carried on in such an indifferent way as 
to be practically useless. A couple of small purifiers are charged 
with lime—or perhaps only one box is used; and no change is 
affected unless the illuminating power of the gas appears to demand 
it. Perhaps they are not changed oftener than once in every 
two or three months; but, as a matter of fact, they are saturated 
with carbonic acid in about a week, and remain practically inert 
during the remainder of the time. a 

Surely if carbonic acid purification is worth anything at all, it is 
worth carrying on in a systematic manner. If it is not completely 
removed, but only reduced to the extent of 50 per cent. or less, this 
fact should be understood ; and an intelligent reason for such a 
procedure should be forthcoming. As things are, we must wait 
until quantitative testing becomes more general in gas-works—as It 
assuredly will do—before any reliable comparisons as to the differ- 
ence between theory and practice in the matter of the use of lime 
for the removal of carbonic acid can be made. Rarer 

Sometimes the use of lime entirely, to the exclusion of oxide, is 
practised. But this happens so rarely that it is not necessary to 
enter upon theoretical considerations as to the quantity of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen which lime is capable of removing. The theory 
respecting lime and its combinations with sulphur is somewhat 
obscure; and in our present state of knowledge, it is not possible 
to lay down a fixed standard, as to the minimum quantity of lime 
required for the removal of known volumes or quantities of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, similar to that which has just been arrived at 
for carbonic acid. (To be continued.) 


At the last meeting of the Wolverhampton Town Council, a pro- 
position to reduce the salary of the Water Engineer (Mr. Lyons 
Wright) by £100 per annum was rejected by 21 votes to 19. 

AccorDING to experiments recorded in Indian Engineering, the 
tensile strength of a wet rope is only one-third that of the same 
rope when dry; and ropes saturated with grease or soap are 
weaker still, as the lubricant entering the substance of the rope 
permits the fibres to slip with greater facility. Hemp rope con- 
tracts strongly when wetted ; a dry rope 25 feet long shortening to 
24 feet when saturated with water. 
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Cechnical Record. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 
“The members of the North of England Association of Gas 
Managers held their twenty-second half-yearly meeting in the 
offices of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, at Newcastle, 
on Saturday last—Mr. V. Wyatt, of London, the President of the 

Association, in the chair. 

The accounts for the year, which had been printed and circu- 
Jated, were adopted, on the motion of the PresipEnt, seconded by 
Mr. T, Trewnirt, of West Hartlepool. 

Mr. J. B. Simpson, mining engineer and colliery-owner, of New- 
castle, and Mr. R. Seymour Benson, of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, and Co., Limited, of Stockton, were admitted Associates. 

The PrestipENT then read a short paper mainly explanatory of 
his address to the meeting of the Association in October last, on 
« Structural Capacity and Cost of Gas-Works,” and the discussion 
on which was adjourned till this meeting. [See below.] Weshall 
next week report the remarks of the various speakers; but may 
meanwhile indicate briefly the line taken by them. 

Mr. J. Wriagut (Stockton) opened the discussion. While thank- 
ing Mr. Wyatt for the useful contribution he had given them, he 
took exception to his view that it was frequently more profitable 
to erect a new gasholder than to put a second or a third lift on an 
old one; and he cited one or two instances in which telescoping 
had been successfully performed in medium-sized works at less cost 
than the original construction would have been. 

Mr, Asaore (Stockton) supported Mr. Wright’s view, chiefly on 
the ground that by doubling or trebling a gasholder there was a 
saving of time, and the cost of constructing a tank was altogether 
avoided. 

Mr. G. Riptey (Newcastle) also took the same view. A treble 
gasholder had, he said, been a great acquisition to his Company. 

Mr. T. Bower (West Hartlepool) pointed out that he had never 
seen gasholders erected at so low a figure as that which Mr. Wyatt 
had mentioned. He thought Mr. Wyatt’s figures were somewhat 
misleading, because he had estimates from two or three different 
firms, and none of them were less than £15 per 1000 cubic feet 
capacity. 

The PresIDENT pointed out that, in the table he gave, the ratio 
could be taken backwards. He gave £12 10s. for large holders, 
while for smaller holders the cost would be increased. 

Mr. C. Setters (York) pointed out that many things had to be 
taken into account—such as the cost of site, materials, &e.—in 
estimating the cost of a gasholder; so that, in his opinion, no rigid 
rule which would apply at all times could be laid down. 

Mr. W. Forp (Stockton) continued the discussion in the same 
strain, He was unable, he said, to see any disadvantage which 
there could be in treble holders, and he quite approved of them. 

The PRESIDENT, in closing the discussion, recalled the attention 
of the meeting to his remarks in the papers he had read, to the 
effect that with treble lifts there was a very small margin of 
safety; and he showed how his table could be applied to smaller 
works, so as to work out, in the same ratio, at a higher price. 

Mr. W. Harpe (Newcastle) proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Wyatt, which was seconded by Mr. Ford, and was heartily 
accorded, 

_ Mr, A. C. Witson, F.C.S., of Stockton, then read a second 
instalment of his paper on ‘‘ Coal: Its Origin and Valuation as a 
Gas Producer.’’** 

In the discussion on this paper, 

_ Mr. M‘Griuivray expressed the interest with which he had 
listened to the paper, and cautioned gas managers against relying 
upon fixed analysis, because, he said, he had known some coals to 
vary nearly 25 per cent. in the yield of gas. 

Mr. WI1s0N, after stating his experience of two varieties of coal, 
said that something more practical than laboratory work was more 
to the point for the gas engineer. 

_Mr. Bower said he had hoped that Mr. Wilson would have 
given them comparative tests, both from the chemical and the 
practical point of view. 

Mr. Setuers really did not see the merit of the paper for 
their Association ; but that, he added, was not Mr. Wilson’s fault, 
but the fault of the Committee, who selected the paper. He 
thought gas managers, as a body, were sufficiently intelligent to 
know all about the composition of coal and its chemical elements. 

The Prestpent remarked that he was very much interested in 
hearing Mr. Wilson’s paper, and went on to say that analysis, 
somehow or other, always “told stories,” because they never 
could get out of the coal everything the analysis gave. 

Mr. Witson said that the price of coal sent for analysis was 
usually a single block, and naturally the finest specimen which 
could be found. 

Bs the motion of the Presipent, Mr. Wilson was thanked for his 
er, 

Mr. Setters said he had been asked to submit to the meeting 
the necessity of their entering a protest against the reflections 
Which had recently been cast upon members of their profession in 
Connection with what was called the commission system. In an 
eloquent speech of considerable length, he defended gas managers, 

48 a body, from the charge; and went on to say that, considering 
their responsibilities, they were wofully underpaid. If, he said, 
688 Managers throughout the country would show an independence 
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and determination to put their Associations upon a sound footing, 
where all the members would have perfect equality, the reflec- 
tions he had alluded to would have a far better chance of getting 
removed. 

The PresipENT said there was no doubt the system of commis- 
sions was universal; but they hoped it would some day be exter- 
minated. 

A resolution was subsequently adopted, on the motion of the 
PRESIDENT, to the effect that members who were three years in 
arrear with their subscriptions would be struck off the roll. 

It was then intimated that the Scrutineers’ report showed the 
following as having been elected officers for the ensuing year :— 
President, Mr. Thomas Bower, of West Hartlepool ; Vice-President, 
Mr. R. Bridge, of Doncaster ; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. William 
Hardie, of Newcastle-on-Tyne; Auditor, Mr. J. H. Penney, of 
South Shields ; Committee, Mr. W. Hardie jun., of Tynemouth, Mr, 
W.J. Warner, of South Shields; Mr. J. H. Cox, of Sunderland ; and 
Mr. H. Tobey, of Malton. 

Mr. Bower invited the Association to hold its next meeting in 
October at West Hartlepool ; and the invitation was accepted. 

The members and their friends afterwards dined in the County 
Hotel—Mr. Wyatt in the chair. ; 





STRUCTURAL CAPACITY AND COST OF GAS-WORKS, 
By V. Wyatt, of London. 

[A Supplementary Paper read before the North of England Association 

of Gas Managers, April 28, 1888. } 

The details of my paper of October last were applicable to gas- 
works with a production of not less than 5 million cubic feet of gas 
per diem—taking an average December day. This would be 
apparent by the sketch plan of the works attached to the paper, and 
which was given as the standard for working out the figures. 
Supposing I wished to apply the table to a smaller standard of 
works than this, so far as money value and capital expenditure are 
concerned, I should add 10 per cent. to the cost of the plant for 
each million cubic feet per diem of diminished production less than 
5 millions, on the ton of coals carbonized per year. Thus, for works 
carbonizing only sufficient coal for a yield of 1 million instead of 
5 million cubic feet of gas per diem, I should put the capital ex- 
penditure at £5 per ton of coals carbonized per year, instead of, 
as in the table attached to the paper, at £3°54, This principle of 
smaller works costing more than larger ones is recognized later on 
in the paper, where the first section of the works is priced out at 
£4°72 per ton per year. 

I also assumed in the paper that it is possible and advisable to 
wipe away the bogus and unreal capital (that which is a myth on 
the accounts, and has nothing at the back of it) from gas under- 
takings, by gradually reducing the nominal capital to a real thing 
—the structural value of the works and properties; and corrected 
from time to time (say, at intervals of five years) to suit changing 
values and conditions. 

Also I assumed that, with coals at a cost not exceeding 12s. per 
ton laid down in the retort-house, and with residuals returning 
half this amount, 16-candle gas should be sold net to the consumer 
at 2s. per 1000 cnbic feet, with a free meter, and a service-pipe laid 
gratis to the external wall of each tenement. There are several 
gas-works at the present time manufacturing this quality of gas, 
where 12s. and under per ton is paid for coals, at a net cost within 
1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet on the sold gas. This gas sold at 2s. 
would allow of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for dividend and interest, on 
a true capital of £5 per ton carbonized per year. Some companies 
show on their accounts a net cost for gas at the consumers’ meters 
of 1s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, with coals ranging from 10s, to 12s. 
per ton. 

A badly managed gas company can pay high dividends if it be 
accommodated by Parliament with a convenient sliding scale stan- 
dard, even when it puts down in its balance-sheet a big capital. 
We must, however, recollect that there is a plethora of capital 
running about the world for investment at 4 per cent. and under ; 
and likewise that statutory gas undertakings have no such per- 
fect monopoly of a district as to claim that no body, person, or 
persons other than themselves shall under any conditions supply 
gas within the same locality. It has again and again been stated 
by legal luminaries, and not contradicted, that anybody is at 
liberty to acquire land and construct gas-works, at his own will 
and risk, and sell gas in the same district as an ‘‘ Act of Parlia- 
ment” gas company. The “ how to do it” is only a question of 
fighting, means, and enterprise; and “ the survival of the fittest.” 
Have we not seen in a moderate-sized town three statutory rail- 
way companies, with three lines of railway, all competing for a 
mere handful of traffic? And this under the solemn sanction of 
an enlightened Legislature. It has been well said that “ the 
payment of ordinary dividends will win the day in the long run, 
and ward off opposition.” In one of the Metropolitan financial 
papers for March, it is thus written: “It is only a question of a 
short period before the London Gas Companies will be able to 
supply gas at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet.’ This, be it noted, with 
dividends at 13 per cent., and coals costing over 12s. per ton. 

In the returns of all the gas companies in this country for the 
five years 1881 to 1886, there is a very good confirmation of the 
capital expenditure per ton given in my table, and which I had not 
seen when I prepared the details. For the extra amount of coal 
carbonized during the five years by the London and Suburban Gas 
Companies over the preceding period, the capital had been increased 
at the rate of £3°69; and the whole of the companies in the United 
Kingdom at £3°87 per ton of coals carbonized extra per year. The 
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figures I gave were £3°54 for a large establishment. The figures 
from the returns include large and small works. I find actually in 
modern practice that for moderate-sized works (say, to make 1 
million cubic feet per diem) the capital expenditure runs as follows : 
—Manufacturing works and plant, or gas-works proper, £3; distri- 
bution works, £1 10s.; floating capital, 10s. ; in all equal to £5 per 
ton of coals carbonized per year. 

I would wish to make a fow minor corrections to the table 
appended to my paper; but they will not affect materially the 
given capital total per ton. Purifiers ‘‘ cost per cubic foot,” 3s. 
instead of 3s. 2d.; gasholder tanks ‘capacity of structure per 
ton,” 5500 instead of 5000 cubic feet, and ‘capacity per 1000 
cubic feet,” 550 instead of 500 cubic feet, with a ‘‘ cost per cubic 
foot” of 2°10d. instead of 2°33d.; gasholders ‘‘ cost per cubic foot,” 
1:40d. instead of 1°50d. ; workshops and offices “‘ capacity of structure 
per ton,’’ 870 instead of 1500 cubic feet; and “ capacity per 1000 
cubic feet,” 37 instead of 150 cubic feet. Allowance was not made 
ia the table for the gasholder tanks to have 10 per cent. more 
capacity than one-half of the gasholder capacity, which is the 
result where two-lift holders are adopted. These corrections 
mostly refer to small clerical errors in not carrying out the 
decimals ; and they do not affect the “ ultimate cost” figures. 

The items of tanks and gasholders in the schedule are estimated 
from examples for an available storeage of 2 million cubic feet, 
qualified by improved lines of construction, the present prices of 
materials and labour, and assumed to be built under average con- 
ditions. The method of construction usually adopted for tanks is 
capable of improvement, which, had I the time at my disposal, I 
could explain to you in detail. I hope to do this at some future 
time. Suffice to say, for the present, that the cost of £10°615 per 
1000 cubic feet of storeage given in the table is sufficient for a 
sound tank and holder of that capacity, on a good site, at the prices 
of materials named. Tanks and gasholders erected twenty years 
ago cost about £20 per 1000 cubic feet of storeage for the combined 
structure. But since then the cost of this capital unit has been 
gradually coming down, until at the present time the value has 
descended to about one-half. This fact is apparent by an inspec- 
tion of the payments made for tanks and holders in times past 
by the leviathan gas companies. There are “‘ evolution,” “ gradual 
development,” and the ‘survival of the fittest” in tanks and 
holders as in other things in creation. Volume of vessel has much 
to do with cost of construction, as can be seen by the following 
table, computed for sites favourably conditioned, the tanks and 
holders designed upon the same lines, and at the following rates :— 
Tron fixed complete, £17 per ton ; earthwork, 2s. 6d. per cubic yard ; 
brickwork in cement, 26s. per cubic yard; stone (ashlar), 4s. per 
cubic foot; and concrete, 12s. 6d. per cubic yard. 
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The area of sheeting or skin is seen to govern the cost of the 
holders as well as the volume. The best proportion of holder— 
diameter X height—is that which gives the most volume with 
the least area of sheeting plates. In the above table the area of 
sheeting for a 1-million cubic feet is about half that for a 3-million 
feet holder; and the total tons of iron required for the former 
approaches half (actually 44 per cent.) that of the large one, 
although the difference in volume is three times.* You can esti- 
mate approximately the cost of a holder and guide-framing by 
merely regarding the area of sheeting; as the difference of weights 
in pounds per superficial foot of skin for holders and framing of 
various volumes is but trifling. Thus these weights in the table 
for holders and framings of from 1 to 6 millions run from 19 lbs. to 
23 Ibs.; showing an average of 21 lbs. per superficial foot as the 
estimating factor. This is quick and ready. 

In a “ technical” journal exception has been taken to my esti- 
mates for tanks and holders, and also that I do not preach what I 
practice. This, “ from a correspondent,” was inspired by a former 
assistant of mine, who uses figures, &c., which he obtained while 
in a post of confidence, from my private notes and papers, ten 
years ago. But let it go, except to remark that the conclusions as 
to cost are answered by what I have previously stated as to time 
of erection, prices for labour, materials, and so forth. The ex- 
amples given by my critic run back 20 years. The site could not 
be paralleled for badness—a hopeless bog; and instead of the 
wrought-iron costing £17 per ton as now, the rates were £20, £25, 
and even £32 per ton. The excavation cost double that from an 
average site; and the puddle cost three times the normal figure— 
an article, by-the-by, which is now usually dispensed with. Then 
to get in the bottoms, water was pumped against a head of 50 feet, 
in direct communication with a tidal river, at a cost of £1250 per 
tank; and the holders were erected over and through 40 feet of 
water in the tanks. In fact, the erectors and divers worked 
from floating rafts, with their lives in their hands. Amongst my 
examples for arriving at the estimates given in the table, I did, 





_ * Comparing 1 million with 6 millions, where the difference of capacity 
is six times, the increase of iron is less than four times, 





however, use my experiences relating to the two most recent tanks 
and holders cited by my critic ; these having the same volumes ag 
those in the schedule. But in fixing the cost, I stripped away the 
abnormal conditions and difficulties alone to be found at Beckton 
As a proof of how far iron structures have been cheapened in 
recent years, take a wrought-iron ship, which, like a gasholder is 
a floating vessel, and which cost in 1883 £24,000; while in this 
present year of grace it can be made of a more refined clasg of 
iron, called steel, for £14,000. 

To the item of purifiers in the table, I have attached 133 eubj, 
feet of ‘‘capacity per ton of coals carbonized per diem.” [ yp. 
marked that some gas companies have as much as 150 cubic fee 
but I might have said even as much as 175 cubic feet of space, 
with 175 superficial feet of sieves. These latter figures, however 
are too indulgent ; and such capital cost has resulted from fear of 
official fines, and raising a “hue and cry” against the gas com. 
pany. ‘Too much space may be given to the pairs of boxes which 
perform the supplementary duties, in purification, of eliminatins 
the small doses of sulphur compounds, and of checking off the last 
traces of impurity in the gas. A line of six purifiers on each 
current of gas would seem, by experience, sufficient to ensure 
safety, providing the two last purifiers in a series—those used for 
sulphur compounds and check purposes—were provided with g 
partition across each box, and covered by twin lids; so that one. 
half of a purifier could be charged at any time, without cutting of 
a stage of the purification, and at the same time giving duplicate 
purifiers for each part of the process. 

The petroleum industry is still shooting to the front. Nature is 
so generous in her supplies that she seems to call continually upon 
the human intellect to scheme ways and means for the utilization of 
this great and inexhaustible source of light and heat. We are 
promised imports of cheap ‘lumps of delight” in the shape of 
solidified blocks of mineral oil, with which to produce these neces- 
saries of life—light of from 40 to 60 candle power, almost void 
(2 per cent. only) of residuals, and odourless ; fuel, clean, of intense 
heat, matchless, and rapid in combustion, no smoke, with a threat- 
ened clear-out of the present method of coal carbonization, anda 
stop to the constantly recurring presence of ‘* King Fog.” 

In conclusion, permit me to briefly relate, literally, to you two 
life portraits, photographed on my memory, bearing upon recent 
agitations in the gas world, by way of moral. First, as to the 
permissive form, I once knew a gas undertaking which had a 
manager who worked on a lowsalary, which wasnever raised. He 
bought all the goods for the concern, and was tacitly privileged to 
take what he could get by way of ‘* commissions ”’ from the traders. 
In fact, one of the directors informed me they “ winked at ’em”— 
that is to say, the tips. ‘* They could not do without their manager,” 
he said, “as he (the manager) was of the very essence of the con- 
cern ; in fact, he hooks a good part of his screw out of the trading 
chaps.” That manager looked happy in his person, carried a portly 
figure, was eminently charitable. He became ultimately the chief 
holder of stock, and the best stock too, in the concern; nearly 
‘monarch of all he surveyed ;”” and I noticed that he always shook 
hands warmly with his directors. The gas he evolved and sold 
was fairly dear, and unfairly dim. That manager, like all of us, 
had to die. His will cut up fat. Then came “ chaos and gnashing 
of teeth ;”—but all was done in private. It was then found that 
the “defunct”? might most profitably have been done without. 
His place was supplied by a model of integrity, and all went “ ten 
per cent.’ happy afterwards. Second, as to the tempted :—I also 
knew another manager, of another concern, who when he had re- 
mitted to him some golden graven images from a wicked trader, 
he indignantly returned the “ filthy lucre ”’ to the place from whence 
it came. Once he paid the ‘“lucre”’ into a hospital fund, as “ con- 
science money,” where, he said, it cleansed the uneasy soul of his 
wretched tempter in purgatory. That manager was thin, and 
thoughtful in his environment ; he was a demon at his work; his 
establishment and plant were as clean, fresh, and bright as new 
paint ; he was ‘‘ much married,” and had a miserably prolific spouse, 
who kept him square. But still that man’s end was peace and 4 
marble slab. 





WaveRLEY AssoctaTion or Gas Manacers.—The members of 
this Association held their fifty-fourth half-yearly meeting at Selkirk 
last Thursday, when there was a large attendance of members. 
The meeting was, as usual, a private one ; and the following is the 
semi-official account of what took place :—The Secretary read a 
statement showing that the funds were in a healthy condition. 
The meeting then elected Mr. J. Smith, Manager of the Hawick 
Gas-Works, as President for the ensuing year; Mr. G. Taylor, of 
Jedburgh, being re-elected as Secretary and Treaurer. It was 
also arranged that the next meeting (in September) should take 
place at Hawick, instead of at Earlston as stated at their pre 
vious meeting. Among the subjects brought forward at the con- 
ference were the prices of residual products and the prospect of 
improvement in the value of them; the use of tar as fuel; an 
regenerative furnaces for small works—Mr. Turnbull, Manager of 
the Lauder Gas-Works, giving his experiences of them. At the close 
of the business, the members, joined by friends of the Association, 
dined together. During the day the Association paid a visit to 
the Selkirk Gas-Works, and congratulated the Manager (Mr. C. W- 
Robson) on their very efficient condition. 





* Managerial delinquencies are sometimes tacitly permitted and winked 
at; sometimes they arise from trade temptation acting on a feeble nature 
to whom “ necessity has no law.” 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN GAS-HEATED IRONS. 





In the accompanying illustrations are shown the im- 
rovernent which Mr. James Thomas, Engineer and 
Manager of the Bodmin Gas-Works, Cornwall, has 
effected in the employment of gas for heating the irons 
used by tailors, hatters, laundresses, and others, and for 
which he has obtained provisional protection. Fig. 1 is 
a side view of the entire appliance ; fig. 2, a cross section 
of the iron on the line ; oe § of fig. 1; and fig. 3, a side 
view of a laundry iron. A is the iron in position for 
heating (upside down); 3B, the stand on which it is 
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placed ; C, the gas-supply pipe; D, the air inlet; E,a 
moveable tube in which the gas and air are mixed, and 
whence it passes into F’, the hollow or central chamber 
shown in fig. 2. G are holes in the chamber, each form- 
ing a separate jet of flame. J J is an open chamber ° 
through which flame passes to K K, the holes through 
which the combustion products escape. H I are the pilot 
light and swivel-joint; and L is the handle for locking 
the iron in position, and at the same time turning on 
the gas. 

tt will be seen by the illustrations that the iron itself 
is the burner by which it is heated—an arrangement 
which ensures the utilization of all the heat; and, if 
required, two irons can be set side by side on the same 
base-plate, with one pilot between them, thus simplify- 
ing the fittings. The great objections hitherto expe- 
rienced to the general use of gas-heated irons have been the large | 
quantity of gas consumed, their uncleanliness owing to their be- | 


coming soiled by the products of combustion, and the great length | 
| securing the complete oxidation of the sulphur. 
connected up, and fixed on the base-board as shown, and the out- 


of time required for heating. Mr. Thomas claims for his ar- 
rangement that it has none of these defects. In the first place, 
the cost of heating is reduced to a minimum. An 18 Ib. iron can 


be heated in ten minutes with 3 cubic feet of gas; and in prac- | 


tice it is found that two 18 lb. and two 10 Ib. irons are sufficient 
for ten men. Thus, taking the price of gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, it would cost about $d. per day per man. Cleanliness is 
also ensured. The gas-flame not reaching the face of the iron, 
it remains unsoiled, and is ready for use immediately on its 
removal from the stand. The careless waste of gas from 
not turning off, or moving back the ‘burners on the removal of 
irons, which has been a continuous source of complaint by all 
masters in the past, is entirely obviated ; it being impossible to 
remove the iron without at the same time stopping all consump- 
tion. The arrangement of the appliance is ingenious; but apart 
from this it deserves notice as being another attempt to facilitate 
the use of coal gas in industrial operations. 





A NEW APPARATUS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
SULPHUR COMPOUNDS IN COAL GAS. 

A recent number of the Journal des Usines d Gaz contained a 
description of a new apparatus, devised by M. Drehschmidt, for 
the purpose of determining the sulphur compounds in coal 
gas. The products of combustion from a gas-flame are caused to 
bubble through a solution of carbonate of potash, which absorbs 
the sulphuric acid ; and this is afterwards determined in the usual 
manner, by acidulating with hydrochloric acid, boiling, and pre- 
cipitating with an excess of barium chloride. The apparatus, as 











shown by the annexed illustration, comprises a cylindrical casing 
A, in which the gas-burner, of the ordinary Bunsen type, is enclosed. 
The air supply necessary for the burner is first purified from the 
possible presence of sulphur by passing through the glass tower B, 
packed with pumice-stone kept moistened by potash solution, which 
1s supplied in regulated quantity, by means of a glass tap, from the 
globular vessel shown, and connection is made with the top of B 
and the lower part of the vessel A by means of india-rubber tubing. 
On the top of A is fitted a glass cylinder C, secured air-tight by 
means of an annulus filled with mercury, in which the lower edge 
of the cylinder is immersed. A and C are held in position by screw 
supports attached to the stand E. The carbonate of potash is 
contained in three bottles D, which are similar in construction. In 
order to secure a thorough division of the gas, the inlet-tube is 
enlarged, and closed at the bottom with the exception of a number 
of very minute perforations. A small bulb is added on the outlet- 











tube of each bottle, to receive any moisture that may be mechani- 
cally carried over. 





























‘To set the apparatus in action, the three bottles D are charged 
with the carbonate of potash solution (50 per cent.), and a few 


drops of bromine are added to the first two, for the purpose of 
They are then 


let from the last bottle is put into communication with a suitable 
aspirator. The vessel A and the air-purifying arrangement B are 
set in position ; the gas-supply pipe being brought from the outlet 
of a test meter for measuring the consumption of gas. The 
burner is lighted, and the consumption of gas adjusted to the 


| desired rate, which may range from 0°9 to 1:0 cubic foot per hour; 


the aspirator is set in operation, and the cylinder C adjusted in 
place—being connected up to the bottles D by a piece of flexible 
tube at F. The draught of the aspirator is so adjusted as to 
maintain a steady and sufficient supply of air to the flame. The 
desired quantity of gas is consumed (the author prefers 50 litres, 
or about 1°75 cubic feet) ; and after this has been done, the appa- 
ratus is disconnected, the contents of the bottles D washed out into 
a beaker, and the connecting-tubes and the cylinder C also rinsed 
out into the same vessel. The solution is then rendered acid with 
hydrochloric acid, boiled until the bromine is expelled, heated 
with a hot concentrated solution of barium chloride in excess, and 
the resulting precipitate of barium sulphate is washed, dried, 
ignited, and weighed. 

The advantages sought to be secured by this apparatus, as 
compared with the Referees’ and other modes of procedure, 
appear to be the elimination of any error due to sulphur present 
in the air supplied to the apparatus, a perfect oxidation of the 
sulphur to sulphuric acid, and the complete absorption and 
retention of the same in the solutions contained in the bottles D. 
It would be interesting to know how far the results obtained by 
it agree with those of the Referees’ apparatus. 








Tur ExTENSION OF THE CLECKHEATON LocaL Boarp Gas- Works. 
—Our readers may remember that in November last an inquiry 
was held at Cleckheaton in regard to an application made to the 
Local Government Board by the Cleckheaton Local Board for a 
Provisional Order to amend their Act of 1870, so as to enable them 
to raise additional money for the reconstruction of their gas-works 
on a new site (see JourNaL for Dec. 6, 1887, p. 1024). The pro- 
posal gave rise to much opposition; but the Local Government 
Board have recently intimated that they will grant the Order in 
the terms of the application. The Local Board's leading engineering 
adviser was Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E. 

Tue Late Mr. J. Harris, or Ross.—In the Journat for the 
17th ult. we briefly recorded the death, at the age of 82, of Mr. 
James Harris, who had for many years been proprietor of the 
Ross Gas-Works. The deceased gentleman, who was_ highly 
respected in Ross, belonged to an old Gloucestershire family, and 
was born at Lydbrook, which town he quitted early in life to 
follow the calling of an engineer. At Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other places, he was connected with many important engineer- 
ing and architectural undertakings—one being the addition of a 
storey to the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, at a cost of £70,000. 
Mr. Harris resided at Hanwell for a period 17 years, during which 
time he worked out and patented many interesting inventions. 
In 1862 he went to Ross with a view to purchase the gas-works ; 
and finally took up his abode there in the following year. At 
that time the works were in the hands of the Town Commissioners, 
to whom Mr. Harris was known as the joint owner of the 
nearest collieries; but, being found insufficient, and the Com- 
missioners having no funds to make the necessary additions, an 
Act was obtained which authorized them to sell the gas undertaking 
to him. As soon as he entered into possession he remodelled, 
extended, and renewed the entire plant in accordance with modern 
practice. Mr. Harris was a member of the Vitruvian Lodge of 
Freemasons, as well as a Royal Arch Mason, 
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Hegister of Patents. 


REGENERATIVE AND PressurE-Reouratina Gas-Burners.—Seegriin, O., 
of Berlin. No. 4490; March 25, 1887. [8d.} 

This is one of the now well-known type of regenerative gas-burners 
with a specially contrived regulating chamber attached to the gas-inlet 
pipe. The burner is shown in fig. 1; and the regulator separate from 
the burner in fig. 2. 
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fig. 1. 

A is the gas-supply pipe, through which the gas passes into the regu- 
lator by means of small opening a; and thence through the larger open- 
ing b to theenlarged chamber c. It then goes through the small holes e 
into the moveable chamber d. The space shown at f is a receptacle for 
dust or other impurities in the gas. Any increase of pressure will cause 
the chamber d to rise, and with it the two balls g andh. The gas now 
flows to the burner B; and the products of combustion and heated air 
pass off through jthe tubes F. The supply of air to the burner is 
through holes I in the compartment G; and from thence through other 
holes to the compartments H, and on to the open-mouthed extension or 
cylinder E above the burner. The tubes F passing through the cham- 
bers G and H, the heated air in them warms the fresh air in those 
compartments. 

Hypraviic-Marm Vatyes.—Jeffreys, H., of Stourport. No, 5035; April 5, 
1887. [8d.] 

This valve is intended for use on the hydraulic main, instead of the 
usual dip-pipes. The gas, after flowing up the ascension-pipes, is passed 
into a cylinder fitted internally at the bottom with another cylinder 
smaller in diameter than the inside of the outer cylinder; and between 
these two cylinders a kind of reservoir is formed. The bottom of the 
inside cylinder projects below the bottom of the outer cylinder, and 
acts direct with the exhauster or gasholder. A hollow cup or plunger is 
fitted to fall between the inner and outer cylinder, so as to form a seal 
to prevent the escape of gas from the holder. The “ reservoir ”’ is fitted 
with a cup or plunger connected with the bottom plunger by a rod or 
chain ; and it is raised and lowered by a wheel or lever. The top 


plunger is to prevent the escape of gas when the bottom plunger is 
raised for the gas to pass into the holder ; and thus remove all pressure 
from the retorts. 























Fig.2. Fig.3 

Fig. 1 is a transverse sectional view of the valve when open. A is 
the hydraulic main; B, the bottom chamber or cylinder; CO, the reser- 
voir ; D, the top chamber or cylinder (forming a reservoir to secure the 
non-escape of gas when the valve is open); E, the bottom cup or 
plunger; F, the top cup or plunger; G, the connecting rod; H, the 
reservoir ; I, the inlet for the gas from the ascension-pipes ; J, the lid 
for examination or repairs; K, the wheel for vertically raising the cup 
or plunger; and L, the lever and rod or chain for lowering the cups or 
plungers, and thus closing the valve, as shown in fig. 2. Fig. 3 is an 
elevation of the apparatus as fixed on the hydraulic main. 


Incanpescence Gas-Lamps.—Thwaite, B, H., of Liverpool. No. 5354; 
April 13, 1887. [11d.] 

The patentee proposes to utilize the principle of recuperation in con- 
junction with the incandescence system of obtaining light from the 
combustion of illuminating gas, by suspending rods, thin bars, or fila- 
ments in the gas-flames, composed of highly incombustible and refractory 
material (such as calcined magnesia, limestone, zirconium, steatite or 
soapstone, platinum, or siliceous clay), or by coating the surface of the 
platinum with some unoxidizable or already oxidized and highly refractory 
body, such as the oxide of zirconium. 

In fig. 1 the gas supply ascends from below to the gas and air mixing- 
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rings of suspended rods, needles, or filaments B, which are intended to 
become heated to a condition of highly luminous incandescence by the 
heat of combustion. In order to obtain an apparently solid area of 
incandescence, two or more annular rings of these rods are used; each 
in a radial line, opposite to the space intervening between the rods in the 
outer ring. The rods are attached to a plate formed of platinum oriron, 
coated with gypsum; or it may be perforated plate iron or coarse gauze 
platinum iron network. The products of combustion pass through the 
perforations in this suspension plate into the chimney C, whose aspiratory 
action draws the air between the concentrically placed globes or glass 
cylinders DE. The air thus becomes heated in contact with the sides of 
the cylinders; and it enters into the central gas and air mixing-tubeat F 
by means of the openings shown. The chimney and gas and air mixing. 
tube may be supported on the upper edge of the globe D, as shown in 
dotted lines ; the globe being held by a circular frame secured to the 
gas-pipe. Gas-ignition openings are provided at a convenient place; 
and a secondary and ascensional air supply is obtained by the openings 
G, provided with the necessary regulator. 

Fig. 2 shows the invention as applied for lighting streets or other 
large areas. The gas-pipe has branches, by which the gas is distributed 
to the annular ring H, provided with Bunsen gas-tubes, Part of the air 
enters to the annular gas and air mixing space I through a gauze 
covered opening closed by a sliding ring. The combustion of the gas at 
the top heats up, to a condition of incandescence, the suspended 
refractory filaments or rods J attached in this instance at their lower 
ends. The products of combustion are directed by a deflecting ring into 
an annular recuperator chamber K; and by a cover into the chimney L 
The air to support combustion flows through tubes M into the central 
space N ; and descending to the lower end of the central suspended air- 
tube O, the air is ascensionally deflected into the gas and air mixing 
chamber I, after becoming very highly heated in passing through the 
recuperator. Besides the air supplied by the aspiration of the chimney, 
an additional air supply may be obtained by means of a fan driven bya 
small self-contained electro-motor placed in the lamp-post. Or a small 
gas-jet may be kept burning in the lamp standard to induce a powerful 
air current, which is directed to the recuperator above the incandescent 
zone by means of two or three tubes, as shown by dotted lines at P. 


Wet Gas-Meters.—Brianthe, A. 8. H., of Rio de Janeiro. 
April 22, 1887. [8d.] 
This invention relates to means for ensuring a constant water-level in 
wet gas-meters and providing against error of measurement in case the 
level should be accidentally altered. 


No. 5887; 



























































Figs. 1 and 2 show a sectional front view and a side view of one 
arrangement of the meter. 

C is the feed cistern formed so as to fit the top part of the meter; and 
D is the syphon tube, of small diameter, extending from near the bottom 
to some distance below the normal level X Y in the water-box of the 
meter. E is a second tube of larger diameter, also passing with its one 
end into the top of the reservoir C ; and with its other end (formed with 
a sloping orifice) situated at the normal water-level. 

Assuming the water to stand at this level, and the cistern C to be filled 
with water, if now owing to evaporation the water level sinks below X Y, 
so as to uncover the opening of the tube E, then gas will pass up the 
tube into the cistern; and in thus equalizing the pressure in the cistern 
and water-box, a portion of the water will flow from the former through 





tube A; the combustion being completed in the centre of two annular 


the syphon tube D into the latter until the water-level has risen so as 0 
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Jose the tube again. As no more gas can now enter the cistern, the dis- 
* e of water will be stopped; and thus the water cannot sink below 
the normal Jevel without causing a fresh supply to enter. 

The filling of the meter with water is effected through the stoppered 

ningA; the water passing first into a hydraulic trap, from which it 
pm into the cistern C through the bent tube M, which forms a water- 
geal to the cistern. The air escapes from the latter into the water-box 
ugh the tube E, at the same time that part of the water poured in 
enters the water-box through the tube D, and passes thence into the 
jrum through the openings K. As the discharge from the tube D is very 
qual] as compared with the quantity admitted into the cistern, the 
yater-level rises in the latter until it can also escape through the tube E. 
When the meter has been filled so that the water-level has risen to X Y, 
the surplus water will escape through the overflow F into the bottom 
chamber G, from which it can be drawn off through the stoppered open- 
ing R. For recharging the cistern at intervals, the water is poured in 
through A as before; taking care to remove the stopper from the opening 
at R, so as to allow the excess of water to escape. During such filling, 
the air or gas in the top of the cistern C will be compressed, and would 
consequently tend to force water through the tube D so as to cause the 
water-level in the meter to rise above X Y. But as the tube E is only 
slightly sealed by the water-level at X Y, the gas will readily escape from 
the cistern down this tube and through the inclined opening; thus pre- 
senting any appreciable compression in the cistern, and allowing this to 
be entirely filled. The small quantity in excess that passes in through 
the tube D will be carried off through the overflow F, and escape through 
the opening at R. 

In consequence of the constant water-level said to be insured by this 
arrangement, the ordinary check-valve is dispensed with, as is also the 
opening existing in ordinary meters round the inlet gas-tube in the 
partition separating the water-box from the drum compartment ; the 
only communication between the two compartments being through the 
two rectangular openings K at the bottom of the water-box. So that, 
even when the water-level is depressed to a considerable extent (such as 
byasudden rush of gas on opening the cock), gas cannot pass directly 
through the centre—without being measured. 









































Figs. 3 and 4 show another arrangement which may be employed in 
combination with that just described. The partition which separates the 
front water-box from the drum casing has no opening; so that, how- 
ever low the water-level may sink, the error of measurement is limited 
to that resulting from the increase of the measuring capacity, without 
the possibility of the passage of a quantity of gas not measured at all. 
The water communication is effected through an opening P at the 
bottom of the overflow-chamber, which can never be uncovered. Also, in 
place of the float S being made to actuate a valve situated in the gas- 
inlet chamber, it has a small arm carrying a valve T that seats upon the 
open end of the pipe V, through which the gas passes into the drum. If 
the meter is not provided with the supply cistern, or if the supply cistern 
is not charged with water, and the water-level sinks in the meter, the 
valve T will close the supply-pipe, and the gas supply will be cut off. In 
order to obtain gas again, it is thus necessary to restore the water-level. 
If the water-level rises too high in consequence of condensation, the gas 
supply will also be cut off automatically; as it will overflow the mouth 
ofthe gas-supply pipe in the drum casing; and in accumulating in the 
bend of it, will stop the flow of gas. In this case, to restore the gas 
supply, it is necessary to open the water-level plug, so as to discharge 
the water until the normal level is restored, The water communication 
between the drum casing and the bottom chamber is effected (not 
directly) through the opening P; a partition being placed in front of 
this opening forming a conduit Q leading to an opening B formed in the 
bottom of the water-box U, so that the water introduced through L and 
entering at M flows as indicated by the arrows. 

Retort-Lins anp Fastentncs. — Ruscoe, J., of Hyde. No. 5993; 

April 25,1887. [8d.] 

According to this invention, the retort-lid is made with three raised 
ses; the centre one having a countersunk hole, and the other two 
having a stud in each with screwed ends and adjustable nuts. The pins 
are made to pass through angular slots in the cross-bar, and to corre- 
spond in position in the cross-bar to the pins on the lid, and thus 
secure the lid and cross-bar together. The cross-bar is made so as to 
easily fixed to the lug of existing or other mouthpieces, and to have 
&central square or Y-threaded screw having a T handle at one end, 
and pointed at the other end. The screw passes through the centre of 
€ cross-bar; and the pointed end works in the countersunk hole on 
the lid. In the cross-bar two angular slots are prepared, one on either 
side of the central screw, to receive friction rollers, studs, or pins, fixed 
in the bosses on the retort-lid, and by the adjustable nuts securing the 
tetort-lid to the cross-bar itself. As the threaded screw is forced home, 
§ horizontal, angular, or vertical scraping or sliding motion is com- 
municated to the lid, which forces the extreme end of the cross-bar into 
catch fixed at the opposite side of the mouthpiece to the lug to 
Which the cross-bar is also hinged; and when the bar is thus secured, 


























and the final pressure of the screw applied, the lid besides making a 
scrape or slide at an angle to the horizontal, makes a vertical motion. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of the retort-lid and cross-bar; and fig. 2, an elevation 
of it. 

A is the cross-bar attached to the lug of the mouthpiece B. C is the 
catch ; D, the screw, with point to fit in the countersunk hole I, in the 
centre boss of the lid when in position. E are raised bosses, attached to 
the lid H. F are studs, with adjustable nuts K, attached to the bosses, 
and fitting in angular slots G in the cross-bar. 

Automatic Arr-Gas Macutne.—Beck, W. H.; communicated from A. 
Krieger, of Paris. No. 7067; May 14,1887. ([8d.] 

This invention refers to apparatus in which air (previously dried) is 
carburetted, by mixing it by means of an injector with hydrocarbon 
vapours introduced under pressure produced by a gas-burner fed from the 
apparatus itself. 

In constructing the apparatus, there are placed concentrically, on the 
top of a suitable box or case, two hollow cylinders having between them 
an annular space hermetically closed at the bottom, and in which works 
an inverted bell or gasholder. This holder and the innermost of the 
cylinders, constitute a space (in open communication with the case) 
closed by means of the gasholder, which dips into water contained in 
the annular space which receives it. At opposite diameters of the outer 
cylinder are fixed two tubular standards which open into the case, and 
serve as supports for a platform placed at such an elevation as will not 
interfere with the movements of the regulating holder; and these form 
channels for the passage of the gas as made. In line with the axis of the 
holder, and placed on the platform, is a small furnace furnished with a 
door and chimney, and containing a gas-burner with a vaporizer placed 
over it. The latter is supplied with gas from the holder itself ; and for 
this purpose its supply-pipe extends down into the inner of the two con- 
centric cylinders, passing through a ferrule fixed to the holder, and 
moving in a tube connected to the inner cylinder by diametral tubes 
which support it, and place it in communication with the water in the 
annular space between the concentric cylinders. To the vaporizer in 
the furnace are connected two pipes—the first for establishing communi- 
cation with the elevated reservoir of liquid hydrocarbon ; and the 
second for conducting the hydrocarbon vapours from the vaporizer to 
the injecting apparatus, 

The injecting apparatus consists of a nozzle and its conductor—both 
enclosed in a box secured to, and placed in line with one of the tubular 
standards. The box is connected to a chamber, which contains the 
drying material (chloride of calcium), and receives the external air 
through a pipe, on the end of which is placed a valve for regulating the 
quantity of air admitted to the drying chamber. The entrance of air 
into the drier is regulated by the gasholder, which acts on a lever con- 
nected to the air-regulating valve. The mixture of the hydrocarbon 
vapours and air being effected by the automatic action of the injector, 
constitutes the carburetted air-gas, which then passes through the 
tubular standard into the bottom box or the inner of the two concentric 
cylinders and under the gasholder, which it raises more or less. The 
gas is then taken to supply the burner in the furnace; and by the other 
tubular standard to the heating or lighting apparatus. 

When the consumption of gas is not so great as the production, the 
gas accumulates in the holder; and as the pressure therein increases 
and the holder rises, it acts on the lever, which moves the plug of the tap 
regulating the supply of hydrocarbon to the vaporizer, so as to more or 
less reduce the supply of hydrocarbon and of air to the apparatus, 





Gas-RecuLaTors.—Peebles, D. B., of Edinburgh. No. 2434; Feb. 18, 


1888. [8d.] 
These gas-regulators are constructed for either an upward or down- 


ward flow of gas. 





cates by a side port A—the effective opening of which can be adjusted by 
a plug screwed in from the opposite side—with a passage leading down 
into a cylindrical chamber C, which has in ita conical or flat piston of 
thin metal, and (by preference) made with a cylindrical flange or rim. 
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A tube formed centrally on the upper side of the piston works up into a 
central passage in the top of a cylindrical chamber C, and the full inlet 
pressure has access through the tube to the under side of the piston. 
The governor casing or box is formed in two parts—the top being 
screwed in the lower part ; and the chamber C is formed in the top part, 
and so as to project down into the lower part, with an annular space 
round it. The bottom of the chamber is closed by a rimmed disc D; 
and there is no current through the central tube. The gas passing 
through A has access to the upper side of the piston; but acts on it 
with less than the inlet pressure owing to the contraction of the port. 
It passes from the chamber by lateral openings C into an annular 
passage E; and thence through notches in the rim of the bottom disz 
into the passage leading to the burner. When the inlet pressure varies, 
the piston rises or falls, and correspondingly alters the area of the 
openings in the side of the chamber, so as to maintain a practically 
uniform flow and pressure of gas through the outlet and burner. 

In the second modification shown in fig. 2 (also arranged for down- 
ward flow), a central tube fixed and projecting down from the top of the 
chamber C passes through the centre of the piston which works up and 
down on it. 

In the modification shown in fig. 3, and also arranged for downward 
flow, the piston is made with a tube working on the outside, or it might 
be on the inside of the fixed tube. 

In the modification illustrated in fig. 4, suitable for an upward flow of 
gas, the piston works in a cylindrical chamber F, formed in a separate 
piece from the outer casing of the apparatus. The full pressure from the 
inlet has access to the under side of the piston; and the gas for con- 
sumption passes into a lateral passage G through the port A regulated 
by a plug B, screwed from the opposite side. The chamber F is placed 
eccentrically in the casing ; and the gas has access by the lateral passage 
to the space at one side of it, and thence through one or more holes 
into the interior of it above the piston. The piston tube is closed at its 
bottom, and has a lateral hole above the piston to admit the gas from 
the space above. The top of the tube H works up through an opening 
in the top of the chamber F, and more or less approaches a cap made 
with lateral openings into the outlet. The passage of the gas from under 
the cap is diminished or increased according as variations in the inlet 
pressure make the top of the piston tube move nearer to or further 
from the under side of the cap. 


Gas-Fires.—Fletcher, T., and Clare, A., of Warrington. No. 2702; 
Feb. 23, 1888. [6d.] 

This invention, say the patentees, has for its object to increase the 
efficiency of gas-fires, by providing passages or channels through them, 
and a hollow fender, through which the products of combustion from 
the fire pass on their way to the exit flue. 
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The products of combustion may be conducted into the hollow fender 
C; and from thence to their exit by means of a divided or a continuous 
passage or channel DD’. If divided passages or duplicate sets of passages 
are employed, they are arranged in such a manner that the waste gases 
descend on each side of the fire; thence to about the middle of the 
fender, where they are returned, and ascend alongside each descending 
passage to the flue E, where the two branches again unite. If acon- 
tinuous passage is employed, it is arranged so that the waste products 
descend on one side of the fire, traverse the hollow fender, and ascend 
on the other side of the fire to the flue. By this means a large radiating 
surface is secured in the external walls of the passages and the exposed 
surface of the fender. F F1 are air passages within the} casing; G are 
orifices through which the air enters the air passages ; and H, the orifices 
through which the heated air escapes. 
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ILLUMINATION AND VENTILATION, 

Sir,—My friend, Mr. Vivian B. Lewes, has rendered good servige {, 
the gas profession by the lecture which he delivered before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and which is reported in the Jouryay, fo, 
April 17. But there are just one or two points touched upon, on which 
I should venture to differ from him. 

First, as regards the feeling of malaise sometimes experienced jp a 
room when gas is burning, I should say that this is more likely 
to arise from imperfect combustion, owing to the use of improper 
burners or globes, than to the reasons suggested by Mr. Lewes—viz,, the 
air being highly charged with moisture acting upon the skin; for he 
admits later on that the production of carbonic oxide and acetylene 
is the more real and serious evil, and this arises from imperfect com. 
bustion. Considerable progress has been made—particularly by 
shopkeepers, &c.—in the better utilization of gas, by the selection o 
suitable burners, &c.; but in the great majority of private houses, g 
large proportion of the gas used is still wasted by the reckless manner 
in which it is consumed. With a view to economy, small and common 
burners are put on, which have to pass more gas than they are made 
for. This evil is again aggravated by the light being choked inside g 
globe with a very small opening for the supply of the air for combustion, 
when a state of things is produced, as described by Mr. Lewes, which 
causes a foul atmosphere, and produces no light. This I think will 
found the experience of every gas engineer when he gets a complaint 
of “bad gas.’ Wecan only point out the remedy in every case that 
comes under notice. Whether or not it will be attended to, is another 
matter, as grumbling costs nothing. 

One other point that Mr. Lewes touches upon is also open to remark, 
when he states ‘‘we must have adequate ventilation no matter what 
source of illumination (electric lighting excepted) we employ.” Isubmit 
that electric lighting should not be excepted. Given a room properly 
ventilated and the gas properly consumed, the air should be as pure as 
where electric lighting is used. Itis true that the radiant heat pm. 
duced will be greater. But this heat will tend to change the air in the 
room oftener than where electricity only is used ; and in a badly venti- 
lated room will forcibly induce a passage for the foul air through crevices 
round doors and windows, &c. In such a room with electric lighting in 
use, however, it has been a subject of remark that a stagnant atmo. 
sphere, and other discomforts are experienced, owing to the non-removal 
of the foul air. At theatres where electric lighting is used, the ventila- 
tion has to be carried out by gas. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Lewes deals with the sulphur question as 
regards London gas in a sensible way; and having been a Gas Examiner 
in the Metropolis, he is qualified to speak on the subject. But is it not 
a question whether a slight trace of sulphuric acid in the products of 
combustion is not a positive advantage, by acting as a disinfectant to 
destroy any germs which may be floating in the atmosphere ? 

Hastings, April 25, 1888. Cuas. E. Bortey. 





INQUIRY CIRCULARS. 

Sir,—Referring to the remarks on this matter in a paragraph appear- 
ing in your issue of the 17th inst., one of the circulars alluded to was 
handed to me by the Town Clerk of my borough, with a request to 
reply to the same. I have not done so; and, further, do not intend 
replying. It would be a farce to compare my duties with those of a 
person or persons competent to carry out the duties in the Lancashire 
town alluded to. 

But returning to the subject of “ Inquiry Circulars,’’ have you seen 
one sent out from an important borough in South Staffordshire? If 
not, obtain one by all means. I consider it should be exhibited asa 
curiosity. It would only require a few more corporate bodies to band 
themselves together, and a new office, styled the “‘ General Knowledge 
Department : Inquire Within upon Everything!” might with safety be 
established in every gas-works belonging to town authorities. 

April 25, 1888. A Victm. 


Mip-Kent Warer Company, Liuwtrep.—This Company has been regis- 
tered, with a capital of £18,000, in £10 shares, to supply water to Snodland, 
East Malling, and other places in Mid-Kent. 

GAINSBOROUGH WaTER SuppLy.—It has been decided by the Gainsborough 
Local Board to continue boring another 100 feet, when it is anticipated 
that a plentiful supply of water will be obtained for the requirements of 
the town. Considerable dissension has been expressed by some members 
of the Board; but on condition that the money shall be taken from the 
water-works accounts, £300 has been voted for this purpose. The well, 
which has now been sunk 1100 feet, has been in progress upwards of three 
years, and has cost up to the present time £4000. 

THE CURTAILMENT OF THE PusLic LicuTinc or NEwcasTLE-ON-TYNE. 
—The municipal authorities of Newcastle-on-Tyne are, it seems, still intent 
on following the parsimonious policy of shortening the hours of public 
lighting, to which reference was made in the Journat a fortnight since. 
According to the Newcastle Chronicle, a start is shortly to be made in 
half lighting the town at nights during certain months of the year; and 
on some nights, when the weather is dark and dreary, citizens may 
expect to find themselves enveloped in semi-darkness, and may possibly 
be subjected to the rude attentions of footpads and all sorts of unpleasant 
characters. Several hundreds of lamps are to remain unlighted ; and, in 
return, it is expected that from £1500 to £1800 will be saved to the 
town. ‘The movement,” says the paper referred to, “ isa retrograde one; 
and it cannot be justified by the assertion made by some that it is only 4 
return to the system in vogue five years or so ago.° It should be 
remembered that there have been many complaints of bad lighting since 
that time; that a great many improved lamps have been put up; 42 
that, withal, there is not yet sufficient light in some of the thoroughfares. 
To reduce that light in any season of the year seems to be an absurdity. 
In 1847 there was a cry of deficient street lighting in Newcastle ; and & 
requisition signed by 734 names was presented to the Council, prayiné 
for the better lighting of the thoroughfares, asking that the lighting of the 
town should be made to keep pace with theimproved sanitary regulations 
of society, and advising that the manufacture of gas should be taken into 
the hands of the Corporation. The probabilities are that the petition of 





1847 may now have to be followed by a still stronger one.” 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, APRIL 23. 

The South Lincolnshire Fen Water Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The following Bills were read a second time and committed :—Barn- 
staple Water Bill, Brymbo Water Bill, Draycott Gas Bill, Folkestone 
Water Bill, Halifax Corporation Water Bill, Kent Water Bill, Newport 
(Mon.) Corporation Water Bill, Stockton and Middlesbrough Corpora- 
tions Water Bill. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL, 

On the House going into Committee on this Bill, 

The Earl of CAMPERDOWN moved to omit from clause 2 (see ante, p. 344) 
the words “ the goodwill of the business and of,” on the ground that they 
rendered uncertain the elements of value in the property of the companies 
to be taken over. He desired at the same time that at the expiration of 
the period during which the companies’ privileges were to endure, their 
plant and material should be valued as being in situ, and as suitable for 
the purposes for which they were intended, instead of being taken over at 
the “old iron” value. 

The Earl of Crawrorp observed that, inasmuch as it was understood 
that the noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord Herschell) intended to 

ropose an amendment upon this clause, it would be convenient if he 
would now state the effect of that amendment. 

Lord HerscHett said the effect of his proposed amendment would be to 
ensure that at the expiration of the companies’ term, their plant should be 
taken over at the price it would fetch as being ready for immediate 

orking. 

w Viscount Bury hoped the word “ goodwill” would not be omitted from 
the Bill. When the original measure was before the Select Committee, 
they appeared to be divided into two parties—one in favour of giving the 
companies a right to the value of their goodwill, and the other in favour 
of treating their businesses as those of breaking up concerns. 

The Earl of Crawrorp said that, in uae to the public, they should 
make it clear when the companies would no longer be justified in putting 
fresh capital into their works for the purpose of keeping them in going 
order. 

The Marquis of Satispury confessed that his first view with respect to 
a matter of this kind was that if compulsory powers for the purchase of a 
going concern were enacted, the full value of the concern at the time of 
purchase ought to be given. He did not see that there was any reason 
why electric lighting companies should be loaded with burdens different 
from those placed upon other industries; but as he understood that the 
companies themselves were willing that the words indicated should be left 
out, the House would be justified in agreeing to the motion. 

Lord Herscuext observed that he agreed with very much that the noble 
Marquis had said. He had always thought it desirable to provide against 
unreasonable terms being required if the local authorities wished to pur- 
chase these undertakings ; but he had never seen any reason why special 
burdens should be imposed upon the undertakers. If the condition were 
imposed upon them that at the end of any given term they should not 
receive the full value of their property, they would recoup themselves in 
some other way, as by making higher charges. The present generation 
would thus give more for the electric light in order that, some 30 or 40 
years hence, the next should have it for less than they ought to pay. At 
thesame time he recognized the difficulties of the situation; and if the 
Bill could not be got through without, he agreed that the word “ goodwill ” 
should be struck out of the clause. He would prefer that, instead of the 
term “ goodwill,” the words “ market value” should be substituted. 

Lord TuurLow said he was quite willing to assent to the motion. It 
was essential for the passage of the Bill through another place that the 
word “ goodwill” should not be in it. What he dreaded was that unless 
the purchase of these undertakings was made a fair one—and more than 
fair, liberal—during the last few years of the term, the undertakers would 
be tempted to, what was called, “‘scamp” the undertaking. He had con- 
sulted the representatives of most of the London and provincial electric 
lighting companies, and he had come to the conclusion that the prolonga- 
tion of the term from 21 to 42 years, as now proposed, would be sufficient 
to ensure the — against overcharge. On behalf of the companies, he 
was authorized to accept this amendment, as they were satisfied that the 
prolongation of the term would bring capital into the business. 

The amendment was then agreed to, as were some consequential 
amendments. 

The other clauses were also, with some amendments, agreed to ; and the 
Bill passed through Committee. 


Tuespay, Aprit 24. 

The Kent Water Bill was reported, without amendments. 

The West Surrey Water Bill was read a second time and committed. 

The Hexham Local Board Bill and the Keswick Gas Bill were brought 
from the Commons, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 

The amendments to this Bill were reported, further amendments made, 
and the Bill ordered for third reading. 

RETURN AS TO PROVISIONAL ORDERS, &c. 

Onthe motion of Lord Monx-BretrTon, a return was ordered of the 
several Acts of Parliament empowering the Home Office, the Privy 
Council, the Board of Trade, the Local Government Board, the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, or other public departments, to grant Provisional 
Orders, Orders, Certificates, Provisional Certificates, or Schemes, which 
require to be sanctioned by Act of Parliament, or to be otherwise con- 
firmed by Parliament; stating, in the case of each Act, whether it applies 
to England, Scotland, Ireland, or the United Kingdom, the official designa- 
tion of the Commissioners or other officers upon whose report or inquiry 
the Provisional Order, &c., is granted by the department, whether any in- 
quiry is held in the locality affected by the Provisional Order, &c., or 
where, and whether such inquiry is conducted in public meeting, in open 
court, or how otherwise. 


Tuurspay, APRIL 26. 

The Select Committee on the Hamilton Water Bill reported that they 
had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, the opposition thereto 
having been withdrawn. 

The Brymbo Water Bill and the Hamilton Water Bill were reported, 
with amendments. 


P ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 
This Bill was read the third time, passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Frivay, Aprit 27. 
The Fylde Water Bill received the Royal Assent by Commission. 
The Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill was reported, with amendments. 
The South Lincolnshire Fen Water Bill and the Kent Water Bill were 
read the third time, and passed. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Apri 23. 

The Hexham Local Board Bill and the Keswick Gas Bill were read the 
third time, and passed. 

WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS. 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to Herne, 
Bay Water, Kettering Water, Mid-Kent Water, and Wooton Estate Water 
was presented, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

GAS UNDERTAKINGS (UNITED KINGDOM). 

Returns were ordered relating to all authorized gas undertakings in the 
United Kingdom—in the case of those belonging to companies, for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1887 ; and in the case of those in the hands of local 
authorities, for the year ending March 25, 1888, 





: Tvespay, Aprit 24, 
The Limpsfield and Oxted Water Bill was reported, with amendments. 


Wepnespay, Apri 25. 
The Glasgow Corporation Bill (Lords) was read a second time, and 
committed. renee 
F Tuurspay, Aprit 26, 
The Bristol Water Bill was reported. 





Frinay, Apri 27, 
Lie Helston and Porthleven Water Bill was read the third time, and 
assed, 
The Frodsham Gas and Water Bill was reported, with amendments. 


A petition was presented last week against the Edinburgh and Leith 
Corporations’ Gas Bill (Lords), from the Edinburgh United Trades 
Councils and Trades Societies of the city represented therein. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 26. 

(Before Earl Ravensworth, Chairman; the Marquis of CLANRICARDE, 
Viscount Hoop, Lord Zoucn, and Lord Truro.) 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS BILL. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS BILL. 

The Bill promoted by the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith, to 
enable them to acquire the undertaking of the Edinburgh Gas Company, 
in virtue of an agreement entered into between the three bodies concerned, 
came to-day before a Select Committee constituted as above. The Bill 
of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company was referred to the same Com- 
mittee; and it was decided to take both Bills together, and, for simplicity, 
to describe the former as “‘ the Corporations’ Bill,” and the latter as “ the 
Company’s Bill.” 

Mr. PemsBer, Q.C., Mr. Brpper, Q.C., and {Mr. Cripps appeared for the 
Corporations; Mr. Batrour Browne, Q.C., Mr. Jeunz, Q.C., and Mr. 
Pottock for the Edinburgh Gas Company; Mr. Lirrier, Q.C., Mr. Pem- 
BROKE STEPHENS, Q.C., and Mr. WorsLtey Taytor for the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Company; Mr. Saunpers, Q.C., Mr. Granam Murray, and 
Mr. Danreuu for petitioning ratepayers; and Mr. Porg, Q.C., for Messrs. 
Younger and Co. 

Mr. PEMBER, in opening the case for the Corporations, said the objects 
of their Bill were, first, to obtain the sanction of Parliament to an agree- 
ment already entered into for the purchase of the Edinburgh Gas Com- 
pany’s undertaking ; and, secondly, to give the two Corporations power to 
agree with the Leith Company, with whom they had not yet been able to 
come to terms (though he hoped they would do so before they left the 
room), for the purchase of their works. The agreement was dated the 
8th, 16th, and 18th of November, 1887; and clause 16 of the Bill sought to 
ratify and confirm it, and appointed Joint Commissioners, being Magis- 
trates of the Town Councils of Edinburgh and Leith, to carry it out, 
Then clauses 23 and 24 fixed the compensation the Corporations were to 
pay to the holders of the share capital, amounting to £200,000 fully paid 
up, and perpetual annuities, amounting to £20,000, being at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum on the capital. The Commissioners proposed by 
the Bill were the Lord Provost of Edinburgh and the Provost of Leith 
for the time being, with 15 persons elected by the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh and 6 by the Corporation of Leith. These Commissioners were to 
be the Commissioners to carry the Act into execution, and be a body cor- 
porate under the name and style of the “Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners.” The second object of the Bill was set forth in clause 102, 
It was for power to purchase by agreement from the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Company their undertaking, property, rights, powers, and 
privileges, upon such terms as the Commissioners and the Company might 
agree. The rest of the Bill was mere matter of detail. To keep their 
Lordships current with what they had to decide, he would now at once 
call attention to the proposals of the rival Bill. Its main purpose was to 
define, limit, and separate the districts of the two undertakings, which 
had hitherto been common throughout Edinburgh, Leith, and the neigh- 
bourhood, and to parcel out the entire area between them. The second 
object was to bring the Leith Company under the provisions of the 
General Gas Acts; and this practically covered the rest of the Bill. The 
learned Counsel then gave the history of the Edinburgh Company since 
its incorporation in the year 1818 ; pointing out that at that time there was 
no limitation placed upon the dividend they might pay after they had 
created, and while they maintained, a reserve fund of £10,000—which, of 
course, was speedily raised. Then, in 1829, they obtained another Act, 
which contained a remarkable section, limiting their dividend to 10 per 
cent. so long as they continued to be the only Company supplying gas in 
Edinburgh. Parliament had begun to recognize that competition broke 
up monopoly, and reduced prices, and gave direct encouragement to com- 
petition, which was contrary to the more modern parliamentary practice 
of giving a monopoly, but regulating the price. But the limitation under 
that Act ceased to operate whenever a competing company came into 
existence. The Act made it also unlawful for the Company at any time 
to join with or purchase and acquire the undertaking of any other com- 
pany that might be formed for the supply of gas in Edinburgh. 

The Cuarnman: Then we are to understand that the present proposal, as 
a distinct proposal, is a distinct violation of that clause. 

Mr. Pemser said no. This was a joint proposal by the Corporations of 
Edinburgh and Leith to get sanction for the purchase of the two under- 
takings, so as to transfer, as in many other large towns, the gas supply to 
the Corporations as the lighting authority. This would bring about a 
condition of things different altogether from what was contemplated at 
the time of the Act, which referred to a state of things under two com- 
panies. Parliament thought that, to make the competition effectual, they 
must take care to prevent the two companies coming together. But, as 
he would show, Parliament was mistaken. Then came the Act of 1840, 
still of the Edinburgh Company, which extended the limits of the Com- 
pany to Leith (South and North), Canongate, St. Cuthbert’s, Cramond, 
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Liberton, Duddingston, and Portobello, and gave them power to raise the 
capital to £200,000, with borrowing powers of £50,000 more. In 1840 a 
rival Company came into existence, with the name of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gaslight Company; their limits being the same as the intended 
limits of the Edinburgh Company. 

The Cuarrman : Consequently, the object of Parliament in encouraging 
competition was then and there fulfilled. 

Mr. Pemser said it was seemingly fulfilled. The contingency Parliament 
looked foxward to in 1829 arose from the very date of its existence. The 
Leith Company had always been the creature of competition ; and compe- 
tition was the very essence of its existence. It had no limitations as to 
dividend ; and, of course, was not under the General Gas Act. It hada 
section containing exactly the same provision against amalgamation or 
connection with any other company as was contained in section 15 of the 
Edinburgh Company’s Act of 1829. Thus, starting from 1840, the two 
Companies were on all fours. 

The Cuarrman asked whether there was any stipulation on the subject 
of not exceeding a 10 per cent. dividend. 

Mr. Pemser said there was none whatever; it ceased in the one case as 
soon as the new Company came into existence. The books of the Edinburgh 
Company showed that they had absolutely made more than 10 per cent., 
and in many cases had divided more. There had never been any real 
competition. In 1841, as soon as the new Company set to work, they began 
by charging the existing price charged for gas by the Edinburgh Company, 
which was 8s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. From time to time concurrent 
changes of prices took place ; and no doubt these changes were in the direc- 
tion of diminution, and very serious diminution. But, of course, their 
Lordships knew that it would have been absolutely impossible for the two 
Companies, with any regard for their own interests, to go on charging the 
old price of 8s. 6d., considering that the price of coal had gone down, and 
that all the means employed in the manufacture of gas had been remark- 
ably cheap, while the sale of residual products had increased. So that 
Edinburgh and Leith had been lighted now for a space of 47 years by two 
Companies with co-extensive districts, absolutely free of Parliament, un- 
limited as to profits, under no obligation to publish accounts, free of all 
audits ; and the consequence might be fairly imagined. The Corporations 
had never been blind to the situation; but the remedy was not very easy. 
Last year the Edinburgh Company for the first time came to Parliament. 
They proposed a considerable increase in their capital, and a very large land 
purchase. The Corporations, for the first time in 47 years, had found their 
opportunity with one of the Companies ; and they opposed the Bill. Their 
ps aa in doing so was plain enough, and was never concealed from the 
first. It was to prevent the passage of the Bill at all, and to bring about 
the sale to the two ee jointly of both undertakings, on terms 
that might be fair to all parties. After explaining the circumstances of 
the arrangement arrived at as.the result of last year’s proceedings, the 
learned Counsel said the agreement with the Edinburgh Company, not 
being contingent on the passing of the Bill but absolute, held good still. It 

required the sanction of Parliament, and hence their presence there. He 
did not think much defence of the arrangement was necessary. It was 
satisfactory to all the three parties immediately concerned. The principle 
of the Bill had been so often endorsed by Parliament, that there were 
scarcely any of the large towns in the kingdom in which the gas and 
water undertakings were not in the hands of the municipalities. 
Surely, if the transfer of a gas undertaking to a municipality was ever 
advisable, it was here, where for nearly half a century so important a 
group of populations as those of Edinburgh and Leith and their suburbs 
had been kept without the benefits of modern gas legislation. The main 
complaint of the Leith Company was that the Bill was not fair, because it 
did not include them. This was the gist of their petition. He asked the 
Committee to forget that they had offered the Leith Company what they 
considered fair terms—better terms than they had given to the Edinburgh 
Company. These would be stated to the Committee, who would be able 
to judge whether or not they were so, and whether the promoters were 
not justified in saying to the Leith — that their refusal to come in 
upon fair terms made them responsible for their own situation. The 
Leith Company were quite right when, in their petition, they said the Bill 
was rejected last year, and that they were now promoting a Bill to define 
their limits of supply and those of the Edinburgh Company, regulate their 
profits, and otherwise bring themselves within the scope of modern legis- 
lation. And their petition went on to recite how the Corporations were 
going to supply gas of 20-candie quality ; how the Leith Company proposed 
to give 24-candle; how, in the event of there being a deficiency of funds to 
meet the wants of the Corporations’ undertaking, they were to levy a rate- 
in-aid ; and all the rest of it. They submitted that these proposals would 
be unfair and prejudicial to them and to the public ; and no doubt in that 
they were thinking more of themselves than of the public. They spoke of 
the competition that would be created; but they could get rid of the com- 
petition at once by coming into the arrangement. They said that the 
Corporations’ offer of terms of purchase was entirely delusive, and could 
not have been seriously put forward. Not only was it seriously made, but 
their Lordships would be told in evidence what it really was. The Com- 
mittee would also be told what the Leith Company’s capital was, and, so 
far as was known, what profits they were dividing; but they could not tell 
accurately, because they could not get at their published accounts. The 
Committee, however, would probably feel that they could not go far with- 
out knowing something about the accounts, because the Bill asked them to 
settle their capital forthem. But as far as the Corporations knew, they 
had been endeavouring to offer something that was not only fair, but more 
than fair. The Corporations had made such an offer as, with their hands 
tied, they could make. Then the petition said that any agreement would 
have to be confirmed by Parliament. If the Corporations made an agree- 
ment with the Leith Company that day, of course it must be confirmed by 
Parliament ; and as Mr. Beveridge (the Parliamentary Agent for the Cor- 
porations) reminded him, it could be confirmed by Parliament under the 
Corporations’ present Bill, because, the Bill taking authority to agree, it was 
within the power of Parliament, and within the notices under the Bill, to put 
in the price to be given, and whatever the Committee might think the right 
amount of annuities. The petitioners submitted that the clause to agree 
ought to be struck out of the Bill. This presupposed that their Lordships 
had approved of the preamble. If so, and if they asked the clause to be 
struck out, who brought the competition upon the counter Company but 
the Company itself? As to what the Corporations had to say against the 
Leith Company’s Bill, of course he would say that it was a retort against 
their Bill; if the latter were to pass, the Company’s Bill became improper 
and unfair in the very highest degree, as it was also unprecedented. The 
agreement between the Corporations and the Edinburgh Gas Company 
had been come to on the basis of the purchase by the Corporations of a 
definite undertaking with a definite capital, and a well-defined district of 
a certain area and producing power; and it was on the basis of what this 
district was capable of earning, regarded in the light of what it had 
hitherto earned, that the Corporation had given the price it had done to the 
Edinburgh Company. This being so, it was obvious that this districting 
Bill might work a very considerable change in the value of the undertaking 
which the Corporations were to purchase at that price. It would be 





absolutely incompatible with the bargain the Corporations had made; and 
therefore, inasmuch as their view went on the basis of the Corporations’ 
Bill passing, if the Committee approved of that Bill, the Leith Company’s 
position became absolutely untenable. But supposing the Leith Bij] 
passed, and the Corporations’ Bill did not, where would the unfortunate 
Edinburgh Gas Company be? They would be in this position: They lost 
their Bill last year mainly because Parliament supposed that their under. 
taking was to be purchased by the Corporations. Were they now to loge 
the benefit of this position—the benefit of the purchase and of the Bill of 
1887? and were they also to lose the great part of their district of 
supply under the Bill of the other Company, and hand it over—not toa 
public authority, but to those who had hitherto, under the direction of 
Parliament, been their rivals in trade ? The thing teemed with absurdities, 
Then there were the consumers. They were to be handed over toa new 
monopoly to be created under the Bill—not the consumers in the Leith 
case, but in the district of the Edinburgh Company ; while the consumers 
in the district formed for the Leith Company would have the benefit, at 
all events—although subject to a monopoly—of having the supply regulated 
by modern legislation. Butthe consumers in the Edinburgh district, if the 
Corporations’ Bill were lost, would go back to the old state of things under 
the domination of the Edinburgh Gas Company; and that Company not 
being before Parliament with any Bill, the consumers could be charged 
any price the Edinburgh Company chose to levy, and the Company could 
divide any amount of profits they chose to raise. The hardship to the 
Edinburgh consumer would be all the greater, because the revenue to be 
raised for the Company would have to be obtained in a smaller area. The 
Company would not let their dividends go down, and so up would go the 
price of gas. If they talked of anything not being meant seriously, it was 
perfectly obvious that it was this districting Bill. It was a retort—it was 
an engine of negotiation, and as such he did not particularly object to see 
it upon their Lordships’ table, feeling sure that they would know how to 
deal with it. Parliament.surely would not allow itself to be made unwit- 
tingly a party to a conspiracy to defeat a project which was eminently 
wise and right, and in accordance with modern legislation. He did not, 
however, ask the Committee to make up their minds on any words of his; 
but when they had heard the evidence sufficiently to decide that the 
double purchase should be made. He would suggest that they had only to 
intimate that they were inclined to pass the Corporations’ Bill, and the 
opposition would soon crumble away. 

The CuarRMaN said that, so far as he understood the learned Counsel's 
contention, it was that the main question to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee was the question of terms. 

Mr. PemseRr: I think it will come down to that, my Lord. | 

The Cuarrman: Therefore I would, on behalf of the Committee, make 
this request—that, as far as is consistent with doing full justice to the case, 
Counsel will be good enough to confine themselves to the main question. 

Mr. PemseRr said, as a matter of fact, the form of the opposition of the 
Leith Company he was bound to preserve was that they objected to his Bill, 
saying it ought not to be sanctioned without the purchase of themselves. 
Turning to the ratepayers’ petition, which, he said, was signed by 18,218 per- 
sons, the learned Counsel explained that the main grounds of objection 
therein stated were that the price to be paid for the undertaking was most 
extravagant and excessive, and that the agreement had been entered into by 
the Corporations and the price fixed without sufficient inquiry, and any 
inspection being made of the Company’s works. In reply to this, he stated 
that Lord Balfour’s Committee last year ordered an inspection, by a most 
competent and expert Accountant—Mr. Alfred Lass—of the books of the 
Edinburgh Company for nine years. Therefore they had had the best 
possible means of knowing what the accounts of the Company were. As 
to their works, they were not a kind of “ holy of holies” into which nobody 
penetrated. The question had been discussed at numerous meetings of 
the Edinburgh Town Council, and always with the same result—the pro- 
posal embodied in the present Bill being approved by a large ‘majority. 
The opposing minority was small, but obstinate. It persisted in the most 
pertinacious way in trying every manceuvre to defeat the proposal. Having 
referred to the recent discussions in the Town Council, on the question of 
taking a plébiscite of the ratepayers on the purchase question, the learned 
Counsel contended that, in the words of the report of the Lord Provost's 
Committee, it would have been playing with public business to relegate 
the matter toa plébiscite. If his instructions were correct, the means that 
had been adopted to get the 18,218 supposed signatures of ratepayers would 
not bear investigation. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne: That we entirely repudiate. 

Mr. Pemser said be merely guarded himself against being supposed to 
admit that the petition was signed by 18,000 ratepayers. But he took his 
stand on this: There was such a thing as the doctrine of representation ; and 
he submitted that if this petition was to be heard they might say good-bye 
to representative government in Scotland. Unless every minority hada 
right to appear against any Corporation Bill, this minority had no right 
to appear. On these grounds he asked the Committee to find that these 
petitioners had no locus standi. 

On the following day, Mr. Saunders, on behalf of the petitioning rate 
payers, replied to Mr, Pember’s arguments against the locus standi of these 
opponents of the Corporations’ Bill, with the result of eliciting from the 
Chairman a statement that the Committee were agreed that it should be 
allowed. The learned Counsel for the Corporations then withdrew his 
objection to the locus standi of Messrs. W. Younger and Co., Limited ; 20 
Portobello was excluded from the Bill, so as to allow of the Corporation of 
that borough acquiring the gas-works and supplying themselves. Evidence 
in support of the Bill was next called—Mr. J. Colston being the first wit- 
ness. His examination and cross-examination lasted three hours; and at 
its close he was thanked by the Chairman. The other witnesses were Dr. 
Carment, Mr. J. B. Sutherland, and Mr. J. M‘Intosh, who endorsed the 
evidence given by Mr. Colston. The Committee then adjourned till yester- 
day, when the case for the Corporations was proceeded with ; the day being 
occupied with the examination of local witnesses. The Corporation 
Accountants were examined, principally with reference to profits; a0 
witnesses were called from Glasgow and Aberdeen to speak to the advan- 
tages of Corporation management. At the rising of the Committee, 40 
expert in handwriting (Mr. Ingersoll) was under examination in regard 3 
signatures contained in the ratepayers’ petition; it being averred that, 0 
the 18,000 names appearing thereon, only about half were genuive. | 
more extended report of these and the subsequent proceedings on the Bills 
will be given next week. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE.—Monpay, Aprit 23. 
(Before Mr. C, T. Dyke Actanp, Chairman; Sir E. A. H. LecHMere, 
Mr. H. T. Davenport, Mr. R. C. M. Fercuson, and Mr, Bonnax- 
CarTER, Referee.) 
BRISTOL WATER BILL. 

The proceedings on this Bill were resumed to-day. 

Mr. Jeunz, continuing his address in opposition to the Bill on behalf of 
Mr. Braikenridge, said what the promoters proposed to do was to give 
500,000 gallons from the Hurstpool Spring, and 25,000 gallons from the 
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Brinsea Spring, besides part of the watersofthe Yeo. This they called the 

weather flow ; and the way they put it was that is was rather better than 
what, at the worst, these springs respectively yielded. It might be true 

t this amount of water would be a little over that which, on the driest 
day of the driest year, would issue from the springs ; but it would be nothing 
like the average that would be available even in a dry time of a dry year. 
The part of the Bill referring to underground water ought to be rejected. 
Ifthe promoters proceeded on their own theory, and desired to take only 
the waste water, why did they not doit? On their own showing, there 
was a large quantity of water—something like 25 million gallons a day 
on an average throughout the year—which did not percolate, and which 
flowed down the Yeo Stream. If the Company must invade the Wrington 
Valley at all, why not take the water in a natural way—why not take 
that which could be shown to be surface water, and not proceed on the 
hypothesis of mysterious underground water? This was a scheme which 
nobody could understand. It was incumbent upon the Company to show 
that the water was absolutely necessary, and to prove beyond all question 
that in taking the water they would not injuriously afiect the interests 
of the district. Upon both these points no proof had been given; and 
he therefore asked the Committee to reject the Bill. 

Mr. 7. Hawksley was then recalled, and stated that the total capacity 
of the two existing reservoirs was about 360 million gallons, and the capa- 
city of the reservoirs under construction would be 500 million gallons; 
making together 860 millions. The district did not lend itself to any 
further adoption of reservoirs. It was not impracticable to use reservoirs 
for the purposes of the scheme in the district; but he considered it 
was very unadvisable. 

Mr. Pore replied on behalf of the promoters. He characterized the 
alarm of the opponents of the Bill as entirely unfounded and easily dis- 

sed of. The Company had, under their existing powers, certain sources 
of supply ; and they now wished to render stable and certain that which 
would be required 10 or 15 years hence. If the Company had shown that, 
in rendering their supply secure, they would not do any mischief, there 
was an end of all objection to the preamble. It was not for Parliament 
to provide against imaginary mischiefs. Other Water Bills which had 
passed through Parliament had provided for the taking of underground 
water without compensation, because there was no title to such water. 
He asked for the Bill, not as an absolute right, but with such provisions 
as would leave the neighbourhood in as good a position with regard to 
its usual supply as it was at present. The promoters were not going to 
do any damage that could not be compensated for by reasonable clauses. 
Under the Bill the Company would take what they wanted, but at the 
same time would give the district what they at present had not. 


TwetrTa Day.—TvueEspay, ApRiL 24. 

On reassembling to-day, the Committee had a long deliberation in private 
with a view to coming to a decision on the merits of the Bill. On the, 
parties being admitted, 

The Cuarrman said that the Committee had gone carefully through 
the different parts of the promoters’ proposals, and had considered the Bill 
as a whole, and in its separate parts. They had also considered the 
bearing of their decision as it affected the future as well as the present. 
They thought that the preamble of the Bill had been proved, subject to 
important alterations. They had decided that pumping stations Nos. 1 
and 2—at Congresbury—must be abandoned ; thus leaving as the additional 
source of supply the Rickford and Langford Springs. 

Mr. Ba.rour Browne: Do I understand that the two pumping stations 
for the purpose of drawing underground water shall be given up? 

The Cuarrman: Yes. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: But, for the purpose of carrying the water from 
Langford and Rickford to our reservoir at Barrow, it will be necessary to 
have a pumping station. 

The Cuarrman: It is the underground pumping to which we refer. A 
pumping station such as you allude to is simply an engineering matter. 

Mr. Batrour Browne suggested the insertion of a clause by which the 
pumping station should only exist for the purpose of pumping water from 
Langford and Rickford. 

Mr. Pore: If the powers for taking the underground water are struck 
out of the Bill, the matter will be met. 

The Cuarrman assented ; and, after a brief discussion with the Referee, 
made the Committee’s decision read as follows :—* We have decided that 
the pumping of underground water at stations Nos. 1 and 2 must be 
abandoned.” 

Mr. Lepcarp applied for costs on behalf of the Commissioners of Sewers 
for Somersetshire, who, he said, had been brought there at great outlay, 
and the costs would practically fall upon the ratepayers. The portions of 
the Bill to which they objected—the interference with water in which 
they had, so to speak, a vested interest—had been rejected by the Com- 
mittee; and he contended that his clients had been put to unreasonable 
and vexatious expense in defending their rights. 

Mr. Freeman made a similar application on behalf of inhabitants, 
owners, and others in Burrington, Churchill, and Congresbury, and the 
Axbridge Rural Sanitary Authority, who had opposed the Bill because 
it proposed to take away the water necessary for their daily life and 
pursuits. 

Mr. Pore opposed the applications; remarking that they had not the 
slightest foundation. He denied that the Bill had been promoted 
vexatiously, or that it had been in any way changed during its progress, 
as had been alleged. 

The Cuarmman said he did not think the Committee need trouble the 
learned Counsel any further. They were not unanimously in favour of 
8iving costs. 

The Committee then adjourned until the following Thursday, when the 
consideration of clauses was proceeded with. 


THIRTEENTH Day.—Tuurspay, APRIL 26. 
‘ On the reassembling of the Committee to-day, Sir E. Lecumene in the 
air, 

Mr. Batrour Browne (for the promoters) said it would be recollected 
that the decision of the Committee was: “That the pumping of under- 
ground water at stations Nos. 1 and 2 must be abandoned ; thus leaving as 
additional sources of supply the Rickford and Langford Streams.” With 
reference to these streams, the Committee required that the quantity of 
water to be allowed to flow down before any could be taken by the pro- 
moters should be increased to an amount to be settled when the clauses 
Were considered. The promoters had not been able to alter the quantity— 
viz., Langford, 100,000 gallons; and Rickford, 300,000 gallons—on the 
ground that they did not know what was in the minds of the Committee 
with reference to the increase that should be given. A proposal made by 
the Duke of Cleveland was utterly ridiculous. It was that,in regard to 
one stream, they should increase the quantity from 100,000 to 400,000 
gallons ; and in regard to the other, the increase was from 300,000 to 750,000 








gallons. The proposal would amount to this—that they would have to 
pump at Chelvey or somewhere else water which would have to be sent / 


back to Langford or Rickford. The meaning of this would be that they 
must necessarily be prevented from taking water for at least six months 
in the year. Mr. Hawksley would perhaps tell the Committee to what 
extent the quantity could be increased; at the same time reserving to 
Bristol what would be a great addition to their sources of supply. 

Mr. Wrncu stated that he had to make a similar proposal, on behalf of 
Mr. Braikenridge, to that made by the Duke of Cleveland. 

Mr. Batrour Browne said that if such a proposal were adopted, the 
scheme would be rendered absolutely valueless to the city of Bristol. 

Mr. Wrivcu remarked that under the scheme originally proposed the 

romoters were to take two-thirds, and leave one-third of the total quantity. 
hen they had allowed the <n to take what Mr. Cripps (who re- 
presented the Duke) suggested, they might take all the rest. 

Mr. Batrour Browne said such a provision as his friend suggested 
could only be in the event of there being a storeage reservoir. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, 

Mr. 7. Hawksley was recalled. He stated that any increase on the 
quantity of water originally proposed to be sent down from the Langford 
Spring and from Rickford—viz., 100,000 gallons and 300,000 gallons—would 
mean an abstention from abstracting water. For while they would be 
debarred for many months in the year from taking water, they would not 
be able to carry it off when it came. It amounted to this—that the Com- 
pany would not be able to use the water at all. The one-third compensa- 
tion, as suggested by Mr. Winch, was only given in cases where reservoirs 
were made to utilize floods, and had nothing to do with a case of this kind. 
He did not suggest any increase, as he thought the Committee would take 
their own view. 

Mr. Martén, C.E., was also recalled, and said that, looking at all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Bristol ought not to be allowed to take water from 
the Rickford Stream until 750,000 gallons had gone down. 

The room was then cleared. After the Committee had deliberated for a 
few minutes in private, 

The Cuarrman said they did not accept the clause brought up by the 
opponents, and had decided that the clause of the promoters should be 
amended as follows :—‘‘ That the quantity of water to be allowed to flow 
down before any be taken by the promoters should be: Rickford Spring, 
500,000 gallons; Langford Spring, 200,000 gallons.” The Committee con- 
sidered that a stand-pipe should be placed at Upper Langford. 

The remainder of the clauses which were of a purely formal character, 
were then settled ; and the Bill was ordered to be reported to the House. 


Tur FoLtkestone Water Bitit.—The Corporation of Folkestone having 
declined to oppose the Bill of the Folkestone Water Company, the rate- 
payers recently held a meeting, under the presidency of the Mayor, and 
passed a resolution to the effect that a more abundant and constant supply 
is absolutely necessary for the sanitary condition of the district: and, 
inasmuch as the Corporation have not thought fit to safeguard the interests 
of the town, the ratepayers by themselves have determined to oppose the 
Bill, with a view to protect those interests. 

ProposeD PuRCHASE OF THE Skipton Gas-Works By THE LocaL Boarp. 
—At the last meeting of the Skipton Local Board, a proposal was brought 
forward to purchase the works of the Skipton Gas Company on behalf of 
the town. The opinion was expressed that it would have been wiser to 
have acquired the works on the establishment of the Board, as they cer- 
tainly had proved a more profitable concern than the water-works, which 
were secared at that time. Some years ago the Board had the opportunity 
of purchasing the works at « certain figure; and it was saguastel Ghat the 
same terms should be now offered. Eventually a Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter. 

OPENING OF THE NEW WaTER- Works AT Maxton.—The village of Maxton, 
between Kelso and St. Boswells, having been for a long time almost 
destitute of water, a movement was recently set on foot by the Rev. Mr. 
Graham, minister of the parish, to obtain a better supply. With this end 
in view, he approached Sir W. R. Fairfax and Lord Polworth; and they 
entered heartily into the scheme, volunteering to pay all the outlay 
incurred. A fine spring on Lord Polworth’s property, little more than a 
mile to the south of Maxton, was selected as the source of supply. With 
the consent of the two proprietors in the parish, Mr. Graham proceeded 
with his negotiations. The services of Mr. Tait, C.E., were secured, and the 
necessary work begun. The supply will be at the rate of 4350 gallons per 
day; and the total cost—something like £200—will be borne equally by 
Lord Polworth and Sir W. R. Fairfax. The new works have lately been 
completed, and the opening ceremony was performed a few days since by 
Lady Fairfax, in the presence of a large number of spectators. 

Tue Prorits oF THE BIRKENHEAD Gas AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS.—At 
a special meeting of the Birkenhead Town Council held last Wednesday, 
for the purpose of discussing and settling the estimates of receipts and ex- 
penditure, and the amount of rates to be levied for the ensuing financial 
year, Mr. Deakin (Chairman of the Finance Committee) said the estimate 
of income from the gas and water estate was £7500, as against £6000 last 
year. This was based upon what he had been able to learn of the working 
of these undertakings. He was glad to say that, thanks to the extended 
use of gas-fires and gas-stoves, there had been an increase in the gas con- 
sumption; and the Committee further estimated that in the coming year 
they would save £1000 of interest through having been able to renew a 
considerable portion of their debton more favourable terms than before. 
There would also be no diminution in the amount received from residuals. 
Taking these things into consideration, he had come to the conclusion 
that the profit on the gas and water estates for the coming year would be 
£16,000, half of which would go to the relief of the rates, and the other 
half to the reduction of prices account. 

CHELMSFORD WaTER Suppty.—The Chelmsford Local Board having 
applied to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow £10,000 
for water-works purposes, Mr. A. Taylor held an inquiry into the matter 
on Tuesday last. The Chairman of the Board (Mr. I’. Chancellor) gave an 
account of the existing water supply, and. quoted statistics to show its 
insufficiency. He said it was proposed to divide the town into two parts; 
two-thirds to be supplied from the existing well, and the other third to 
have water from the new works. The expenditure contemplated was for 
the relaying of the water-mains and the construction of a tower and reser- 
voir at Admiral’s Park. Mr. J. Darby, a ratepayer, opposed the applica- 
tion. He contended that if the present supply were properly used, there 
would be ample water for the requirements of the town. He expressed 
his opinion that there was a considerable loss of water at the well; there 
being more water wasted there than was used by the inhabitants. The pre- 
sent scheme was nothing buta speculation. Mr. C. Pertwee (Surveyor to the 
Local Board) gave evidence as to the proposal, and the capabilities of the 
spring proposed to be acquired. Mr. J. Taylor advocated the laying down 
of new mains and improving the present supply, instead of constructing 
the proposed new works. Mr. Downes, who had analyzed the water, 
stated that it was suitable for use, and was only moderately hard; being 
about the same as Folkestone water. Other objections to the scheme 
having been offered, the inquiry terminated. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Tvurspay, APRIL 24. 
(Before Justices Fintp and W111.) 
STEVENS UV. BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 

This was a special case stated by the Justices of Highgate, and raised 
the question as to the meaning of the words “ net annual value.” The 
appellant occupied Glebe House, Finchley ; and the respondents supplied 
that house with water. The appellant applied tothe Justices to determine the 
amount at which the house should be rated for water supply ; and they put 
the annual value at £185. Mr. Stevens, being dissatisfied with this deci- 
sion, appealed against it. The facts were that the appellant was both 


owner and occupier of his house ; and the statute set forth that houses when ~ 


let should be supplied with water on a rating based upon the annual rack 
rent, and whilst unlet upon the annual value. The appellant argued 
that, his house being unlet, he was to be assessed, not upon the annual 
rack rent, but upon the annual value as fixed for the poor-rate assessment. 
For the respondents it was contended that the annual value in the statute 
was the same as the annual rack rent—that was, the amount at which the 
premises might be expected to let from year to year, the tenant paying the 
usual tenant’s rates, and the landlord doing repairs and paying insurance. 
The Justices held that the contention of the respondents was right; and 
it was upon this that the opinion of the Court was asked. 

Mr. Macmorran appeared for the appellant; Mr. Finuay, Q.C., and Mr. 
Wiuxcu, Q.C., for the respondents. 

Justice Fretp dismissed the appeal. He said that undoubtedly the 
question involved was one of great difficulty. The respondent Company 
had undertaken to supply water upon certain terms. The price charged 
was upon the amount of the rental of the house—a principle which he 
penn 2 was very unsound. He could not see any reason why water should 
be supplied at one rate when a house was occupied by a tenant, and at 
another rate when the owner happened to be also the occupier. He was of 
opinion that the words “annual rack rent’’ meant the same as “net 
annual value.” 

Justice W1LLs concurred. 

The appeal was therefore dismissed, with costs; and in view of the im- 
portance of the case, we shall more fully report upon it next week. 





WANDSWORTH POLICE COURT.—Frmay, Aprit 27. 
(Before Mr. Curtis BENNETT.) 
WANDSWORTH BOARD OF WORKS UV. MITCHAM AND WIMBLEDON GAS COMPANY. 
CONVICTION FOR REFUSING TO ALLOW A GAS EXAMINER TO TEST THE GAS, 

To-day the Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas Company were summoned by 
the Wandsworth District Board of Works for refusing to give access and 
allow Mr. Whitley Williams, a Gas Examiner duly appointed by the Board, 
to test the gas supplied by the defendants, pursuant to section 29 of the 
84 & 35 Vict., cap. 41. 

Mr. Youne represented the plaintiffs; Mr. Curment C. Rpiey appeared 
for the defendants. v 

Mr. Youns, in stating his case, said the question involved had never, so 
far as he knew, been raised before, nor tested by any Court. He should 
refer later on to a case which had been tried in reference to a Gas Com- 

any’s accounts; but he did not know that the point had been previously 
orn ty forward in regard to the testing of gas. Having read the preamble 
of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and also sections 5 and 49, he said 
thatin 1867 the Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas Company promoted a Bill for 
incorporating a limited liability Company which had been started by them. 
By section 2 of this Special Act it was provided that, among other Acts, the 
Gas- Works Clauses Act, 1847, was to be “ (except where ey variedby 
this Act) incorporated with, and form part of this Act.” In the 1847 Act, 
there were no provisions for testing gas; but by the Company’s Act pro- 
vision was made for doingso. He might incidentally remark that between 
1847 and the date of this ——— Act, there was an Act passed called the 
Metropolis Gas Act; and in this Act, he believed for the first time, pro- 
vision was made for testing, and for the appointment of a gas examiner by 
the local authority. This Company, however, did not come within that 
Act. Returning to the defendants’ Act, by section 54 it was enacted that 
the gas should be of 14-candle power ; and by section 55, they had to provide 
an experimental meter and other necessary apparatus to test the quality 
of the gas supplied by them. Section 56 gave power to “ two justices, on 
the requisition in writing of any consumers of gas of the company, not 
being less than five in number . . . . to appoint some competent 
person . . . . to make experiment of the illuminating power of the 
gas;” and if the Company refused to afford reasonable facilities, or 
prevented the making of such an experiment, in any such case, 
“they thall forfeit such sum, not exceeding £20, as the justices shall 
determine, under the circumstances of the case.” The following 
section provided that the cost of the experiments should be paid 
according to the event. These were the only provisions relating 
to the testing of the Company’s gas under their Private Act; but the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act Amendment Act was passed in 187], and this gave 
power to local authorities to appoint gas examiners for the purpose of 
testing gas. Section 1 enacted that this and the 1847 Act should be con- 
strued together, and that it should be held to repeal and supersede such 
of the provisions of the Act as were inconsistent with that Act. This, he 
should contend, meant that the 1871 Act amended the 1847 Act and the 
Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas Act of 1867 as well; seeing that the Com- 
pany incorporated the General Act of 1847 in toto, except such parts as 
were inconsistent with their Act. Having read section 3 of the 1871 Act, 
he passed on to section 28, which provided for a testing-place at the 
‘* place prescribed.” ‘The “places prescribed” by the Company’s Act were 
at Mitcham and Wimbledon. Section 29 gave the local authority of any 
district power to appoint an examiner. 

Mr. Rw ey said he might here observe that his point was, first, that the 
Company were not subject to the 1871 Act, inasmuch as they had a special 
provision in their own Act; and, secondly, that if they did incorporate 
the 1871 Act, they did not incorporate the provisions in regard to the 
testing of gas. 

Mr. Youne (continuing) said that section 30 of the 1871 Act was almost 
identical with section 56 of the Private Act. Whathe should contend was 
that the Mitcham and Wimbledon Company’s Act was amended. He did 
not want to attempt to alterany of the clauses relating to the testing by 
private consumers. The 1871 Act amended and extended the defendants’ 
Act to the effect that the Local Authority could intervene where they had 
not power to do so under the 1847 Act. He should now refer to the case of 
the Dudley Gas Company v. Warmington,* which dealt with one point 
raised in this case. In the Dudley case it was a question of accounts. By 
the Company’s Act there was no special form of accounts provided for; 
but in the General Act a form was prescribed; and the summons 
was taken out for penalties for not supplying a copy of the prescribed 


form of accounts. The matter came before the Magistrates wh 
convicted the Company ; the conviction being affirmed by Justices 
Grove and Lindley. [Mr. Young here read the judgments jn, e “ 
tenso.] The appellants in that case contended that the conviction 
was wrong, as, if there was any transgression, it was in not making = 
their accounts according to the Act of 1847, and not in refusing to give a 
copy of them to any applicant, for which the penalty had been imposed 
The question the Court had to decide in the Dudley case was whether the 
1871 Act applied, and the decisions of Justices Grove and Lindley sup. 
ported the conviction; and therefore the 1871 Act did apply to the Com. 
7 whose Act was passed in 1853. He should argue from this that the 

efendants in the present case were not exempt from the provisions of the 
1871 Act. By incorporating the 1847 Act, they made themselves amenable 
to any Act that might thereafter be passed relating thereto. His frieng 
he believed, intended to rely on the case of The Leamington Priors Gas 
Company v. Davies.* In that case it was decided that where there wera 
no special provisions, the mode of keeping accounts was to be changed iy 
accordance with the General Act of 1871; but where there were already 
special provisions, then these distinguished the General Act. The opinion 
was also expressed that the Act of 1871 only incorporated Gas Acts after the 
reg | of that Act, and did not necessarily apply to those passed before that 

ate. The defendants’ Act in this case contained provisions as to testing at the 
request of private consumers ; but the 1871 Act gave power to local authori. 
ties. Therefore he contended that the 1871 Act did apply to the Company in 
this respect. The 1871 Act conferred greater authority as to testing than 
the Company’s Act, because it gave power to test for purity, while the 
latter only contained a provision to test for illuminating power. Having 
denied the Board’s Gas Examiner access to test the gas, the Company 
were liable to. a penalty. 

Mr. Whitley Williams was then called. He stated that he had been 
appointed Gas Examiner by the District Board. He applied to the Gas 
Company for permission to test the gas at Mitcham, he believed, on 
Jan. 28 last. His appointment as Examiner was settled on the 18th of that 
month. When he made the application, which was between seven and 
eight o’clock in the evening, he saw Mr. B. Green, the Secretary of the 
Company, who declined to recognize the authority he presented, and 
refused to allow him to test the gas. He subsequently applied on the 3rd 
of March at the Wimbledon station ; and he was then also refused admis. 
sion to the premises. 

Cross-examined: He was sure it was past five in the evening when he 
called at Wimbledon. He was in the habit of testing gas; and was 
acquainted with the provisions in the Act as to the mode of carrying out 
the tests. He had tested for the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mr, Rw .ey raised a question as to the jurisdiction of the Wandsworth 
District Board of Works within the limits of the Company’s Act. It 
having been proved that they had jurisdiction, Mr. Ridley said that the 
point on which he rested his case was as to whether or not the Com- 
pany were to have their gas tested under the provisions of their own 
Act, or whether their Act was to be thrown overboard, and they were 
to be placed under the provisions of the General Act. Before he went 
into the question of the variation between the two Acts, he should wish 
to submit whether the Act of 1871 applied to a prior special under. 
taking at all. It was true—and he ad not shirk the difficulty—that 
there were certain decisions on this point; and if the Court felt bound 
by these decisions, it was not much use arguing the matter. He would 
therefore direct attention only to the question as to whether or not 
there was such a variation between the Special Act and that of 1871 as, 
in this particular matter of testing, to leave the Company within their 
own Act, and exempt from the other. In the first place, he would take 
section 29 of the 1871 Act. This related to the appointment of 
gas examiners by local authorities; and the section only formed 
one of sundry other sections which were collected under the head- 
ing of “Testing of Gas.” The previous section provided for the 
testing place and apparatus; and therefore what he should submit was 
that all these sections might be taken to be provisions in this Act 
generally as to testing gas, and the method laid down by the General 
Act was as to how the gas was to be tested. Looking at these sections in 
the 1871 Act and at those in the Special Act, there was a distinct differ- 
ence between the methods to be followed. Now, he maintained that 
the provisions in the Company’s Act which provided for a gas examiner 
on the requisition of not less than five consumers were ample in every 
way to meet the {necessities of any body and all bodies concerned in the 
district where the gas was supplied. True, these provisions applied to 
private consumers ; but surely the Local Authority, after all,was only a body 
representing the consumers, and could avail themselves of the provisions. 
He thought they must take it that where there was a discrepancy between 
the two Acts, the Special Act must prevail. The Leamington Priors case, 
to which his friend had alluded, went to show that where there was a 
variation, the Special Act was to take precedence; and he submitted that 
it was never meant that the sections of the Act of 1871 should apply to 
Special Acts where there was a method of testing already prescribed. 

Mr. BennetT remarked that there he was with Mr. Ridley, so far as 
testing for consumers was concerned. If five consumers wished to have 
the gas tested, then it must be done in accordance with the Special Act. 
The District Board were not private consumers. 

Mr. Rw ey contended that the special provisions were ample. The idea 
of passing the provisions in the 1871 Act was to provide some new method 
of testing gas; but not to apply to prior Special Acts. This was a varia- 
tion of the method prescribed by the Company’s Act, and so was, in his 
opinion, overridden. 

Mr. Bennett said he had no doubt as to what his decision must be. He 
did not say whether or not very considerable argument on the point might 
be adduced. But in that Court he was bound by the Dudley case; and 
the only way was to take the present case to a Court of Appeal. With 
regard to the contention that the testing provided by the Company's 
Special Act on the requisition of five consumers was the only test that 
could be applied to the gas, he was not of this opinion. In his judgment, 
this particular section 29 of the 1871 Act was not a variation of, 
but an addition to the power of testing which was provided 
by the Company’s Act of 1867; and he was of opinion that the Act of 
1871 gave power for testing not only for illuminating power, but also for 
sulphuretted hydrogen and other impurities. It also empowered local 
authorities to appoint a person to test the gas; and the person appointed 
had the right to test it—in the present case at the specified places at the 
Mitcham and Wimbledon works. The application to test had been proved 
before him. Had the — been made on complaint of five consumers, 
he should have been of the opinion that the mode prescribed in the Private 
Act should be followed, and not the method specified by the 1871 Act. 
The power given to the local authority by the General Act was, as he had 
said, an addition to, and not a variation of the Company’s Act. He under- 
stood the case was brought before him simply to raise the question ; and 
he should therefore only fine the Company 20s., with £2 2s. costs. 

Mr. Rw ey asked for a special case, and it was granted. 





* See JournaL, Vol, XXXV., p. 877; and Vol, XXXVIL., p. 479. 





* See JouRNAL, Vol. XLVIIL., p, 982, 
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s0UTH SHIELDS POLICE COURT.—Wepnespay, Aprit 25. 
(Before Alderman Scort, Mayor, and a Bench of Magistrates.) 
PROSECUTION FOR LIBEL ON MR. W. J. WARNER. « 

Richard Cunliffe, aged 46, described as a mason, of 18, Robertson Street, 
South Shields, and a native of Rossendale, was charged on a warrant with 
paving, on the 14th of April last, unlawfully and maliciously published a 
certain defamatory libel of and concerning William John Warner, Manager 
of the South Shields Gas Company. 

Mr. E. CLARKE appeared for the prosecution ; Mr. H. T, Duncan defended 
the prisoner. ; z 

Mr. CLARKE, in opening the case, said he appeared on behalf of Mr. 
Warner, who, he believed, had been Manager of the South Shields Gas 
Company for 25 years. The prosecution was under the 5th section of 6 &7 
Vict., cap. 96. It was of no consequence to their Worships, or his duty to 
deny it, even if the libel were true. The truth of the libel had nothing to 
do with it—that was no answer to it; but he did not for one moment 
admit that it was true. He mentioned this as the prisoner's solicitor 
wight endeavour to bring that plea forward. He (Mr. Clarke) would prove, 
first, that the subject-matter of the publication was libellous ; and then he 
must give reasonable proof that it was published by the prisoner. These 
were the only two things it was necessary to peste totheir Worships. Having 
done this, he should ask them to commit the prisoner to the Assizes. The 
facts were Simply these: Cunliffe had been employed as an inspector in 
the construction of a tank at the gas-works. He left in a perfectly friendly 
way, so far as the prosecutor was concerned. On the 14th of April he 
wrote a letter (which he would put in) containing the libel; and it was 
received by Mr. J. L. Hall, one of the Directors of the Company, on the 
16th of April. It contained one of the most shocking and atrocious libels 
that could be published against a man in the position Mr. Warner occupied ; 
and it was as follows :— 

18, Robertson Street, South Shields, April 14, 1888, 

Mr. Hall—Dear Sir,—Not being able to obtain any employment in this neighbour- 
hood, I am compelled to leave my wife and family here and set off to seek it. How 
they are to be kept, God only knows. I cannot leave without thanking you for the 
kindness you have always shown me. You are the only one of the Directors who 
has either ever taken interest in me or spoken a kind word to me; and I thank you 
heartily for it. I am sorry that you could not see your way to allow me my over- 
time, the demand for which, though perhaps not strictly a legal one, was a just and 
honest one ; and something should be allowed me for the loss of that employment so 
promised by Warner, whose denial of the facts of my letter to the Directors is to 
me another proof of his duplicity, and the enmity which he has displayed to me 
for the last 18 months. Were I only as certain legally as I am morally of his recent 
interference with my character, I would meet him in the street, and take that justi- 
fication from his carcass that the law denies me. He certainly is the greatest 
moral coward it has ever been my lot to meet; and the way in which he has for 
years been deceiving you is something fearful. Your Directors, knowing little be- 
sides what he tells you, are unaware of the deceitful and unscrupulous way in 
which your affairs are managed by him; and you have not an official bold enough 
or honest enough to tell you. Over twelve months ago he imputed dishonesty to 
me, not personally, but to another person. He may deny it if he likes; but that 
will not convince me, for I heard him do it. He had not the moral 
courage to face me and tell me like a man, but must try to damage 
my character in a sneaking, underhand way. I then determined to be even 
with him, and since then have taken careful and accurate particulars of 
everything I could; and the results would surprise you, if you only knew them, 
and saw the way his own reputation has been built up at the cost of the share- 
holders’ money. I can tell you what his house cost you in a year, not one penny 
of which is seen in any return. The amount of wages charged to capital instead 
of revenue amounts to hundreds of pounds in a year. Hundreds, nay, thousands 
of days’ labour have been done in the yard, retort-house, purifying-house, &c., 
and charged to the tank account. Stores as well, in proportion, cartage in a 
like way. No wonder that the cost of the work is enormous when capital is 
regularly robbed in order that his gas making may appear cheap, and compare 
favourably with the management of others. Besides all these, the tank has cost 
you over £2000 more than it ought through his blundering, and is not finished yet. 
This I can prove. The proofs of what I say are in my possession; and I have 
determined to issue them to the shareholders, so as to let them see how their 
Manager fulfils the trust reposed in him. These are only a part of the charges 
which can be brought against him, and substantiated without much trouble. 
I have submitted my proposals to a legal man, who approves of them. I am 
loth to take this step, but not meeting with the justice I expected, and a desire 
to be even with the most unscrupulous man I ever met, compel me to do it. In 
conclusion, I can only say that if he had said the statements I put before your- 
self and the Directors are untrue, then he has wilfully and maliciously lied, and he 
dare not let the truth be known for fear of the consequences to himself; and I 
dare say thinks me too insignificant to be noticed—only fit to be trod upon and 
thrown away when he has done with me. We shall see,—I remain, sir, yours 
traly, Ricuarp CuNuIFrFE. 

The following evidence was then called :— 

Mr. J. L. Hall said he was a Director of the South Shields Gas Company. 
On the 16th of April he received the letter which had been putin. He 
knew the man Cunliffe, who had been in the employ of the Company for 
sometime. He could not remember that there had been anything against 
him. Cunliffe had spoken to him some time ago about overtime. When 
he read the letter, his impression was that it was his duty to show it to 
Mr. Warner and the Directors, because it was a subject that should be 
cleared up. 

Mr. W. J. Warner said he had been Manager of the Company for nearly 
25 years. The prisoner was employed under him as inspector in the con- 
struction of the gasholder tank. His wages were 50s. a week. The prisoner 
left in February. 

Cross-examined: Witness was at the works at Jarrow last Monday week, 
when Mr. Hall showed him the letter. During the whole of the week he 
had been in bad health, and was laid up. 

__Mr. J. H. Wood, one of the officials in the Company’s office, having 
identified the handwriting of the prisoner, 

Inspector Patterson said that,in pursuance of a warrant, he appre- 
hended the prisoner at Huddersfield. In reply to the charge, prisoner 
said: “Libelling Mr. Warner! AIlI knowis that I wrote a letter to J. L. 
Hall, complaining about Mr. Warner.” 

This concluded the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Duncan then addressed the Bench on behalf of the accused. After 
reading the greater portion of the letter through, he said it did not contain 
any libel—a remark which elicited some laughter in the Court. He went 
on to say that he never knew more audacious proceedings taken against 
anyone than those which had been instituted against his client. They 
were wholly unjustifiable. He then quoted the opinion of the Lord Chief 
Justice on a certain case. 

Mr. CLarke (interposing) pointed out that the opinion had not been 
published, All the Magistrates needed wasa primd facie case; and they 
would have to deal with the evidence that had been submitted. 

Mr. Duncan contended that the matter was not libellous; and said that 
even if it was libellous, Mr. Warner had his remedy for damages in a civil 
Court. Under the present proceedings, he was precluded from giving 
evidence ; whereas in a civil Court he would be able to explain matters. 
oo Bench retired, but after a few minutes’ absence returned into 

ourt. 

The Mayor said the Bench were of opinion that the prisoner must be 
Committed to the Assizes. Bail would allowed if the prisoner found 
Security for £100, and two sureties for £50 each. 

On the application of the prisoner’s Solicitor, the bail was, however, 
reduced to £50, and two sureties of £25 each. 





Hliscellaneous Aetos. 


THE PUBLIC LIGHTING DISPUTE IN DUBLIN. 

On Monday last week, the 1 of the Sub-Committee (consisting of 
Messrs. Mulligan, Mayne, and Perry) to the Paving and Lighting Com- 
mittee upon the recent events in connection with Mr. M‘Cann’s charge 
against the Alliance Gas Company, as reported in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL, was to have come up for discussion at the meeting of the Dublin 
Corporation ; but, owing to the death of a member, the Council adjourned 
without transacting any business. On the previous Saturday, however, the 
Committee, after considering the report, passed the following resolution :— 

That, in consequence of the large expense incurred in carrying out the 
proposal of the Gas Company, this Committee does not recommend further 
action in the matter.” The report is as follows :—“ Your Sub-Committee 
ay ony to consider the letter of the Gas Company of the 17th inst., and 
a further letter of same date from the Secretary of the Company, beg to 
report that, in view of the delay likely to arise by correspondence with the 
Company, the Sub-Committee thought it well to make an examination at 
once of some governors taken by hazard; and accordingly, having 
obtained the assistance of Mr. Ryan, the Corporation Inspector of Weights 
and Measures, and Messrs. Andrews and Allen, of the Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, together with two lamplighters, the governors from the lamps in 
Clarendon Street, and Wicklow Street were removed, and brought to the 
Hanover Street depét, and were there placed by your Engineer on the 
testing apparatus by direction of the Sub-Committee. The result of this 
examination, so far as it was carried, does not appear to bear out the charge 
made by Mr. M‘Cann. Your Sub-Committee, when they came to a careful 
consideration of the matter referred to them, concluded that they could 
not with advantage to the ratepayers accede unconditionally to the request 
of the Gas Company to have all the governors in the city (nearly 4000) 
removed and tested—all expenses connected therewith to be borne by the 
Corporation. This testing could not be made within several months; the 
expense of the operation sought to be charged to the citizens would be very 
great; and such an extensive undertaking would be both unnecessary and 
useless, if the testing of the 200 or 300 governors asked for by the Sub- 
Committee proved that Mr. M‘Cann’s charge was not well founded.” The 
whole of the correspondence between the Sub-Committee and the Company 
was given in an appendix. The report came before the Council at an 
adjourned meeting last Friday, and, after some discussion, was adopted. 


The Secretary of the Company (Mr. W. F. Cotton, J.P.) has sent to 
the Freeman's Journal a long letter, in which he contests the accuracy 
of the analysis of the public lighting accounts for the period from 1873 
to 1887, which they published, and which, in a condensed form, was 
reproduced in our columns last week. Mr. Cotton says— 

“The results of the — 1873 are the first given in the tabulated 
statement; and it would appear from the return that the consumption 
in the public lamps was regulated in some instances to 2°2 cubic feet, 
and in others to 3 feet per hour. This is incorrect; for, with the excep- 
tion of 300 burners to consume 3 feet per hour, and about 800 to 22 
feet per hour, the burners in the city lamps were regulated to 2°7 feet 
per hour, on the assumption that the citizens were to have an abundant 
supply of 20-candle gas. That the citizens were doomed to disappoint- 
ment in this respect the minutes of the Corporation will show. The 
Company failed to supply gas either in quality or in quantity; and the 
city was left in semi-darkness during this as well as in two or three 
previous winters—the flames in the public lamps being reduced to the 
size of candles; while nearly every consumer in the city signed a printed 
form, issued by the Corporation, complaining that the supply of gas was 
insufficient and the quality bad. These facts account for the consump- 
tion in the public lamps being so small for the year 1873. The return 
given for the next year, 1874, is not alone incorrect, but most misleading. 
In the column under thejheading, ‘ Quantity of gas consumed per hour,’ 
the figure 4 is placed as an indication that the lamp burners were con- 
suming 4 cubic feet per hour during that year; whereas the removal of 
the small burners referred to above was not commenced until the month 
of August, 1874, shortly after this Company’s Act received the Royal 
Assent— the said Act enabling the Company to change the quality of 
gas from 20 to 16candles. These 4-feet burners were substituted by order 
of the Corporation, in opposition to the advice of the public lamp in- 
spector; and their substitution occupied from the month of August down 
to December. Therefore the tabulated statement showing that the public 
lamps were consuming 4 feet per hour during the year 1874 is incorrect 
and misleading. The year 1875 is the first year in the return in which 
16-candle gas was in use during the entire year; the burners in the 

ublic lamps being adjusted to consume 4 cubic feet per hour. There- 
ore the average consumption per lamp for that year must be taken as a 
starting point; and from then down to 1883 it will be found that, taking 
one year with another, the consumption did not vary much either way— 
some years being a little more, while others were somewhat less. 

“ In the year 1884 a Sub-Committee of the Corporation issued a report 
characterized as the ‘Gas Sub-Committee’s Report upon Gas and Gas- 
Meter Testing and Public Lighting Department.’ It is due to the gentle- 
men who concocted that report to say that the Directors of the Company 
should feel indebted to them for being the medium through which their 
attention was called to the state of things the existence of which they were 
not aware of—viz., that the modus operandi at the end of each quarter was 
not to stand by the consumption indicated or registered on the meters, 
but to cut them down in every case where the Inspector of the Corporation, 
in his opinion, considered them too high; and to such an extent was this 
system carried out that the reductions made in the gas consumed during 
the quarter ended Jan. 5, 1883, representedin cash £112. This system was 
at one stopped, and directions given to adhere to the readings of the 
meters, with the exception of cases where evidence was forthcoming to 
show that a meter, or meters, stopped registering during the quarter ; and 
the prohibition of this system will in a great measure account for the in- 
crease in the annual consumption. It is to be regretted that the Sub- 
Committee of the Corporation, when calling upon you to publish their 
tabulated statement, did not exercise a little more candour, and re- 
quest you to append a note thereto, informing the public that by their 
orders the lamps were kept lighted during six months of last year for an 
additional halt hour in the morning. It is also to be regretted that 
another note was not appended calling attention to an alteration in the 
mode of arriving at the yearly consumption for each lamp. From the 
ear 1884 down to the present, the system has been altered so as to unduly 
inflate the yearly consumption per lamp when compared with previous 
ears. In former years the gross annual consumption on the public 
amps has been divided by the number of lamps in charge, whether the 
were discontinued temporarily or were in use. But from 1884, although 
not indicated on the tabulated statement, the lamps out of use have been 
deducted from the gross number in charge; the effect being that when 
drawing a comparison between the yearly consumptions in the tabulated 
statement, the | aan for the last three years are credited with an increase 
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of about 225 cubic feet each, which would not be the case had they been 
computed by the system adopted and givenin the tabulated statement 
for previous years. 

‘“* Having accounted for the increased consumption in public lamps, I shall 
now deal with the annual expenditure; andin doing so I will omit the 
year 1873, as it has no bearing on the question, for reasons which I have 
already given, both in respect to the small burners in use and the inade- 
quate supply. According to the tabulated statement, the price of gas for 

ublic lighting is given at 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for the year 1876. 

his price is incorrect. The price paid to the Company in that year was 
at the rate of 3s. 11d. per 1000 feet—being the last year of the ten years’ 
contract entered into with the Corporation in 1866; the 3s. 11d. includ- 
ing maintenance and all service connected with the public lighting, 
lamplighters’ wages excepted. This contract involved a serious loss to 
the Company, which, of course, postponed a reduction to the private con- 
sumers. Towards the close of that year discussions were held in the 
Municipal Council relative to the price charged for gas to private con- 
sumers—5s. per 1000 cubic feet. The question was debated for several 
days. Ultimately the Company offered to reduce the price of gas 6d. per 
1000 feet to private consumers, on the condition that the Corporation 
would undertake to be placed in a similar position to other local authorities, 
and pay the fall price for gas, in addition to the cost of repair and main- 
tenance of the public lamps, with interest on the capital expended in pro- 
viding the public lighting plant. The Corporation having assented to this 
proposition (so far as the price of gas and repairs were concerned), the 
Company reduced the price 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to private consumers, 
which reduction amounted to the sum of £20,000 per annum. Con- 
sequently, from that date the Corporation have had to pay the full price 
for gas, in addition to 4s. 6d. per lamp per annum for repairs, painting, 
&c.; which, with the alterations previously mentioned in the capacity of 
the burners and the lighting hours, and so on, will account for there being 
a slight increase in the cost per lamp per annum since the year 1874, when 
16-candle gas was introduced. 

“For the past three or four years the checking of the public lighting 
has been carried out in the City Accountant's office. The meters are read 
by an official from that office, and the consumptions for each meter 
checked, and the account certified by the City Accountant. This gentle- 
man is aware that the average consumption of gas in the public lamps 
does not amount to 4 cubic feet per hour.” 

The foregoing letter was replied to by Alderman Dillon. After repudiat- 
ing any intention, in his remarks at the meeting of the Corporation on 
the 16th ult., to impute to the Directors or to the Manager of the Company 
a knowledge of the circumstances (if they existed) which he brought before 
the Council, he expressed regret that the proposed investigation had not 
been made. “Ithink,”’ he said, “the Paving and Lighting Committee 
are right in asking that the test should at present be limited to 200 or 300 
governors. Thecityshould not be charged with the expense of an examina- 
tion of the whole 4000 governors, if the accuracy of the statement made by 
M‘Cann can be fairly tested by the limited examination.” Proceeding to 
discuss Mr. Cotton’s criticisms of the figures given in the tabulated analysis 
of the public lighting accounts (see ante, p. 737), he says: 

“He [Mr. Cotton) deals principally with the condition of affairs prior 
to the year 1877. In 1876 the then existing contract with the Gas Company 
expired. During the past ten years, since 1877, all the conditions for lighting 
have been, as far as I am aware, the same each year; save that there has 
been an increase of 421 lamps and an extension of half-an-hourin the hours 
of lighting, in two quarters of last year, but a decrease in the price of gas 
of 1s. per 1000 feet. I do not know of any inaccuracy in the figures. They 
show: ‘‘(1) The quantity of gas consumed has increased since 1877 by 
17,413,865 cubic feet, or almost 50 per cent. The increase in the number 
of lamps would account for about 4,500,000 cubic feet ; the extra half hour 
would add a few thousand feet more. What has become of the 
remainder ? 


“ (2) The cost of the lighting in 1877 was— 











£8282 13 8 
Addextrahalfhour. . ...... « £0516 8 
421 lamps (say) . « «6 « « a Ee 9.0 0 0 
——._ 1105 16 3 
£9338 9 11 
Deduct 1s. per 1000 cubic feet,or2-9ths . . .... 2075 4 4 
Costin i@@}showldte . « «© + t+ «tb «eo vo « «6 SSBF 
Actual cost in 1887 . Sah He Qe! El la 9449 18 8 
Excess to be accounted for £2187 13 1 


(3) As to the cost per lamp, Mr. Cotton refers to a matter which may 
make some difference in the figures ; but it is trifling :— 





The cost per lamp in 1877 was ° “ass 
Ps ae Se ee ee 012 
: £2 8 384 
Deduct 1s. per 1000cubic feet . . . 1. « «© © «© 6 010 9 
Cost per lamp should have been. . ... « £117 64 
BemeGM kl ttl tht hl th hl ° 28 8 
Excess cost perlamp . . £010 8% 


“These are the matters which require explanation.” ; 


Alderman Dillon added that he had endeavoured to deal with tine figures 
without possessing any technical knowledge of the subject; and had re- 
frained from discussing the question of how far the fault, if any, lay with 
the Corporation officials. 

The letter of Alderman Dillon brought a prompt reply from Mr. Cotton, 
who—while questioning the necessity for the Alderman’s “ rushing into 
print” to defend the Sub-Committee of the Paving and Lighting Com- 
mittee, of which he is not a member, for publishing an erroneous tabulated 
statement, more particularly as he was not mentioned by name, or alluded 
to in the slightest way—disposed of all his assertions. As to the insinua- 
tion that Mr. Cotton “did not account for the increased consumption in 
the public lamps,” he said: “I accounted for the increased consump- 
tion by showing, first, that the figures in the tabulated statement 
were incorrect, inasmuch as an alteration was made for the last 
four years in the mode of dividing the annual charge, and by the 
Company insisting upon being paid for the gas registered on the 
meters and consumed in the public lamps; and that during six months 
of the past year the public lamps were continued alight in the 
mornings for half an hour later than heretofore.” Having pointed out 
other inaccuracies in the statement, Mr. Cotton said: “ Alderman Dillon 
considers that the Paving and Lighting Committee should limit the test 
from 200 to 300 governors, and that the city should not be charged with 
the expense of an examination of the whole 4000. The testing of 200 to 
800 governors represented from 20 to 30 metered lamps out of 360,and would 
not represent the average consumption of the lamps in the city. Seeing 
that Alderman Dillon informed the Council that the annual loss amounted 
to £2300, it seems strange that he would coincide with the views of the 
Sub-Committee declining to go to the expense of testing the governors. 





—.. 


Alderman Dillon is aware that on several occasions previously similar 
charges have been made against the Company, notably that the lam 
meters registered incorrectly. He is also aware that when the Board of 
of this Company called upon a Sub-Committee of the Corporation to cg 
out their own proposition, to send them to the Standards Department of 
the Board of Trade to be tested, they declined to do so; and that subge. 
quently the Board of Trade had them removed, and found that, instead of 
Se ecm | against the Corporation as alleged, they did the contrary, This, 
however, did not satisfy a Sub-Committee. They employed an expert, 
whose report confirmed that of the Board of Trade.”* 








THE WENHAM COMPANY, LIMITED. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., on Friday, the 20th ult,—Mr, 
J. CuRisTiz in the chair—to consider a proposal to dissolve and recon. 
stitute the Company. 

The Manacine Director (Mr. W. E. Fisher) having read the notice con. 
vening the meeting, 

The Cuarrman remarked that although the shareholders had been called 
together with a special object, the occasion had a twofold character, 
inasmuch as it would serve as the intermediate meeting for giving the 
Sa some particulars as to the progress of the Company—there 

eing no accounts to present, as the financial year terminated on June 30, 
However, as would have been seen from the warrants which had been sent 
Out, the results of the trading for the six months to Dec. 31 last had 
admitted of an interim dividend at the same rate as before—viz., 10 per 
Cent. per annum—and this, too, with a very satisfactory estimated margin 
left to the good. The amount of business done during the half year, as 
gauged by the orders, was 25,090 lamps, as against 19,821 lamps for the 
corresponding period in the previous year; while between Jan. 1 last and 
the present date, the figures were 5272 lamps against 4895 lamps for the 
corresponding period in the previous year—the combined figures showing 
to date the very considerable increase (principally in the cheaper forms) of 
5646 lamps as compared with a similar period last year. Since the previous 
meeting show-rooms had been opened in Leeds and Birmingham, both of 
them on an extensive scale, and in the best parts of these towns; and 
thus a system of depéts throughout England had been practically com- 
pleted. The lighting of large buildings by the Wenham system continued 
to make very gratifying progress; and even upon the Continent, where 
elaborate gaseliers were fitted as part of the interior decorations, the 
tendency was showing itself to discard these in favour of Wenham lamps. 
In proof of the extended appreciation of the Company’s lamps by profes- 
sional men, he alluded to the proceedings at the recent meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, as reported in the last and preceding 
issue of the JouRNAL, as well as to an important paper lately read by 
M. Coindet before the Société Industrielle of Rouen, in connection with an 
examination made by a Committee of experts appointed by the Society to 
investigate the merits of regenerative systems of gas lighting. Coming to 
the special business of the meeting, he said the shareholders were aware 
that, at the time of the last assembly of proprietors, the Board had already 
moved in the important matter of a Stock Exchange quotation, and were 
not without hope that the privilege might be granted. Later on in the 
course of the negotiations, it appeared that the Company’s constitution as 
one “limited by guarantee ” would be regarded as an absolute disqualif- 
cation. It being evidently useless to press the point in face of the objections 
raised, and there being no way of getting the Company transferred from the 
guarantee form to the other and usual form of company limited by shares, 
the Board took counsel with some of the larger shareholders conversant 
with such matters, with the result that it was decided that the Directors 
should prepare and submit to the shareholders in general meeting a scheme 
of reconstitution by which the difficulty might be overcome. The proposed 
reconstitution proceeded upon the usual lines; and so the shareholders 
would thus simply have to exchange their holdings in the present Com- 

any for a precise equivalent in the new one, share forshare. He concluded 
S moving three resolutions specially framed to carry out the proposed 
scheme of reconstitution. 

Mr. TyseEr seconded, and the resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman, Directors, and 
staff, and the proceedings closed. 





FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION OF GAS APPLIANCES 
IN BRISTOL. 

The Bristol United Gas Company purpose holding on the 14th inst., and 
during the following fortnight, an interesting exhibition of gas appliances ; 
the building selected for the display of the exhibits being the Drill Hall at 
Clifton. It may be remembered that a similar exhibition was held by the 
Company in this building a few —_ since, when the experiment proved 
a very successful one, and tended greatly to an increased use of gas-stoves 
for domestic purposes. The forthcoming exhibition will be of a most com- 

rehensive character, and will give the visitor an excellent opportunity of 
judging of the various purposes for which gas may be employed. as 
heating and cooking stoves will be shown by Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co., 
Messrs. J. Wright and Co., and Messrs. H. and C. Davis and Co. ; and it 
is anticipated that Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited, will exhibit their dif- 
ferent systems of lighting. The Wenham, Clamond, and other well-known 
systems of high-power lamps will be illustrated. There will likewise be 4 
collection of gas-engines and meters; and in connection with the latter, 
it may be mentioned that Mr. J. V. Green, the Company’s Secretary, '8 
not without hope of being able to arrange for an exhibition of Mr. Brown- 
hills’s automatic prepayment gas-meter. A proposal to illustrate the 
method of fitting an artizan’s cottage with gas appliances is also under the 
consideration of the Board; and with the help of a local firm, this feature 
will in all probability be added to the exhibition. Recently the Directors 
of the Company have undertaken to supply cooking and heating stoves to 
their customers, charging a small rental per quarter ; and they are anxious 
to show exactly how this idea can be carried out. The initial cost of 
securing and fixing the — is often a deterrent; and when this ex- 
pense is undertaken by the Company, and a moderate rental charged, it 
will probably lead to gas being more generally adopted for domestic pur 

oses. The rent of meters has also been engaging the consideration of the 

irectors ; and there is a probability of the present rates being reduced. 





ConvicTIon For STEALING Gas aT SHEFFIELD.—At the Sheffield Police 
Court on Monday last week, William Revill, a chimney sweep, was charged 
with stealing a quantity of gas the property of the Sheffield Gas Company. 
Mr. W. E. Clegg stated that on the 16th inst. one of the superintendents in 
the employ of the Company called at the house of the defendant, and, after 
having some conversation with Mrs. Revill, went into the cellar, where he 
found a gas-light burning. There was no meter; but the Company’s set 
vice-pipe, which projected about a foot through the wall, had been connec- 
ted with an ordinary piece of lead piping, by means of which the defendant 
could use gas without having a meter. The defendant pleaded guilty, an 
was fined £5, including costs, or one month’s imprisonment in default. 





* See Journal, Vol. XLV., p. 256. 
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Ps 
ROCHDALE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Past Year’s WorKING. 

The Rochdale Corporation are amongst the first of those owning gas- 
works to issue @ statement of the financial result of the year’s trading. 
And this result is decidedly satisfactory ; affording, as it does, evidence not 
only of the continued prosperity of the gas undertaking, but of careful 
management, and of a considerable improvement, as compared with last 
year, in the market for residuals. The profits of the department for the 
fnancial year amount to £15,503; being an increase of £3375 on those of 
the previous year. This is decidedly the best return the Gas Committee 
hasever made; and it has had marked effect in allowing of a reduction of 
4d, in the pound in the rates to be levied during the ensuing year. The 
income derived from gas-rents in the year just closed was £42,851—an 
advance of £844 on the previous year. The increased receipts in the 
residuals department amount to £2256; the figures being £12,446 last 
year, and £10,190 in the preceding twelve months. The expenditure in 
1887-8 amounted to £39,794—a decrease of £275 as compared with the 
previous twelve months. The bulk of the increase in the receipts is from 
the sale of residuals—a fact which justifies the Committee in the attention 
they are now paying to this department. That with an increasing business 
the expenditure shows a decrease is testimony to the economic manage- 
ment of the works. Tar distillation last year cost £942, as against £911 in 
the previous year ; and the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia accounts 
for an expenditure of £1397, as against £1433 in the year preceding. The 
cost of coal was nearly £450 more than in the previous year ; and the work 
of purification figures for £200 more. In several items of expenditure 
there was a decrease, notably in that for the repair of retorts. The follow- 
ing shows the amount of profit realized from the undertaking during the 
past eleven years :—1878, £8622; 1879, £8018; 1880, £8886; 1881, £11,331; 
1882, £9059 ; 1883, £12,362; 1884, £13,195; 1885, £12,189; 1886, £10,322 ; 
1887, £12,128 ; 1888, £15,503. A local paper observes that there must have 
been some careful management at the gas-works to have secured such a 
magnificent — and they congratulate the Committee and the 
Manager (Mr. J. Banbury Ball) on the result of the year’s work. 





THE READING-ROOM AT THE DOVER GAS-WORKS. 

Last Thursday week, Mr. R. Herring, the Engineer and Manager of the 
Dover Gas Company, gave a lecture in the stokers’ reading-room attached 
tothe works, on the subject of ‘‘The Retort-House and the Apparatus 
connected therewith.” Alderman H. Stone took the chair; Mr. W. Man- 
nering, Chairman of the Company, being present. The Chairman, in 
opening the proceedings, remarked that it gave him great pleasure to be 
present, and said he was glad to see the room so well filled, as it showed 
that the employés of the gas-works took an interest in their reading-room. 
Mr. Herring (who is the President of the reading-room) then explained that 
the lecture for the evening was one of a series he intended delivering on 
gas making ; and it would be followed by others giving descriptive details 
of the manufacture of gas. In lectures of this kind, it was, he said, abso- 
lutely necessary to be exact; also to convey clearly and briefly the lesson 
which it was desired to teach. To assist in accomplishing this object, 
therefore, he intended drawing on a blackboard sketches of the several appa- 
ratus as he referred to them; hoping by these means to make himself 
better understood than he could do by words only. He then proceeded with 
his lecture, at the conclusion of which the Chairman expressed himself as 
being personally well pleased with it, and said he hoped good would re- 
sult from such meetings. He proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. Mr. 
Mannering seconded the proposition, and said from the remarks to which 
they had been listening some useful lessons might be learnt. One of these 
was to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with every detail of their 
respective trades, and not rest content until they had completely mastered 
them. By knowing all they possibly could of their business, they would 
be enabled to produce better and cheaper articles than they did at the 
present time. He hoped all of them had learnt some lesson from the 
lecture; and he asked the workmen to practise what they had acquired, 
and to feel that it was their duty to make gas as cheaply as possible. 
If they would do this, it would become more popular than ever; and 
they would have less to fear from their competitors petroleum and elec- 
tricity. Mr. Herring having replied, Alderman Stone and Mr. Mannering 
left the room, and the remainder of the evening was spent ina social 
manner till closing time. Gifts to the reading-room continue to be made; 
the first donors being the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
pany. A few weeks ago the Managing Committee decided on starting a 
circulating library ; and this project has now been successfully carried out. 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING QUESTION IN EXETER. 
A Meeting of the Exeter Town Council was held last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. C. T. K. Roberts) in the chair—to consider in full Council a 
report of the Council in Committee, dealing with the subject of the electric 
lighting of the city. It set forth the proceedings of the Committee on the 
18th inst., as briefly noticed in the JourNna last week, and gave the follow- 
ing resolution as the result of their deliberations :—‘‘ That, in the opinion 
of this Council in Committee, it is advisable to entertain the question of 
lighting a portion of the city by electricity, if it can be done at a reasonable 
cost as compared with gas; and that it be recommended to the Council 
that a Special Committee be appointed to take the whole subject into con- 
sideration and to report further thereon.” Mr. Townsend moved the 
adoption of the report. He remarked that the resolution did not commit 
the city to any scheme; it did, however, commit them to the —- 
that electricity was preferable to gas. The citizens had pressed this 
matter on the Council, and they could not ignore it. At Plymouth gas 
was selling at 1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, whilst at Exeter the price was 
3s.3d. Plymouth certainly had advantages; but he could not understand 
such a wide difference. Mr. Wilson seconded the adoption of the report, 
and remarked that the establishment of an electric light company would 
tend to cripple another company which had hitherto held a monopoly. 
As an amendment to the report, Mr. Fulford moved—“ That, in the present 
State of the manufacture of the electric light, it is undesirable for the 
Council to commit itself to any course calculated to create an electric com- 
any monopoly, and burden the rates of the city with an increased cost.” 
pon this considerable discussion arose; and eventually it was negatived 
by 23 votes to 14, Mr. Dunn then observed that he thought it was neces- 
sary they should have a direct vote as to whether the Committee would 
justified in recommending a larger sum to be spent on electricity 
than is at present spent on gas. The Mayor said in his opinion the reso- 
lution did not commit the Council to any greater expenditure. Mr. 
Wreford said there was no distinct reference in the resolution to the price 
of gas. Alderman Andrew said it seemed to depend upon the construc- 
tion of the word “ reasonable;” and what might be considered a reason- 
able price by one person might be thought to be an extravagant rate by 
another. To get rid of uncertainty, he moved the substitution, for “ done 
at @ reasonable price as compared with gas,” of the words “provided it 
(electric lighting] can be done at no greater cost than gas.” After some 
iscussion, Alderman Andrew’s amendment was rejected by 20 to 14 votes. 
The report and resolution, as given above, were then adopted. 





PROPOSED CONSTANT WATER SUPPLY IN THE CITY. 

At the Meeting of the Court of Common Council of the City of London 
am radia, Right Hon. the Lornp Mayor (Alderman De Keyser) in 
the chair, 

The Town CLERK (Sir J. B. Monckton) read the following memorial, pre- 
sented by the Vestry of St. Augustine’s, in the City of London :— 

“Your memorialists desire earnestly to draw the attention of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London to the advantages of a constant supply of 
pure and wholesome water, instead of the intermittent supply now custo- 
mary in the City of London. By the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, provision 
is made for securing such constant supply sufficient for the purpose of the 
inhabitants, and laid on at such pressure as will supply water to the top 
storey of the houses within the City. Your honourable body is by the same 
Act constituted the Metropolitan Authority for the City of London and 
the liberties thereof, and is empowered to call upon the Water Companies 
supplying the City of London to make arrangements for the constant 
supply of water. The New River Company, which is the main source of 
supply of water to the City of London, has already, under the provisions 
of this Act, been called upon to provide a constant supply in the extensive 
districts of St. Pancras and St. Leonards, Shoreditch, with the greatest 
benefits to the inhabitants of those large areas. The New River Com- 
pany have in a few cases arranged fora constant supply of water to private 
firms in the City of London, and have intimated their willingness to 
exercise the powers conferred upon them by the said Metropolis Water 
Act, 1871, if a general desire of the citizens should be expressed in that 
behalf by your honourable Court. And your memorialists pray your 
honourable Court to take this important matter again into early con- 
sideration ; and, if it should in your judgment appear to be advantageous 
to the citizens, to direct the notice required by the Act to be given with- 
out delay, so that the valuable boon of a constant supply of pure and 
wholesome water at high pressure may speedily be conferred upon the 
citizens.” 

The memorial was signed, on behalf of the Vestry of St. Augustine’s, 
pursuant to a resolution passed at a Vestry meeting held on the 29th of 
March last, by the Rev. W. H. Milman, M.A., Rector. A similar memorial 
was also presented from the Vestry of St. John the Evangelist, and was 
signed by the Rev. A. G. Warner, Rector. 

Mr. GREENWoop moved that the memorials be referred to the Gas and 
Water Committee for consideration and report. 

Mr. MaLTHousE moved, as an amendment, that no action be taken in 
the matter, because, he said, he had very strong reason for suspecting that 
there were some forces at work in this direction which necessitated that 
the Corporation should be very careful. He apprehended that the Court 
of Common Council had no desire to acknowledge the right of the New 
River Company to exclusively supply the public with water. He had 
heard it stated that the Company had the material to supply the citizens, 
and that there was some underhand interest at work to get the various 
Vestries of London to recognize this right; and therefore, in view of the 
high charges for water made by the Company, on the basis of the rateable 
value of the property supplied, and not on the consumption of the water, 
the Corporation had to be careful what they did. 

Mr. Rocrrs seconded the amendment, though not exactly for the rea- 
sons advanced by Mr. Malthouse. He (Mr. Rogers) considered that a con- 
stant supply of water for the City would mean a very material alteration 
of pipes and fittings, which was not required in warehouses and shops; 
endl hemes great damage would be done to property, besides causing 
an unnecessary outlay of money. 

Mr. Beprorp said that, during a parliamentary inquiry into the water 
question some years back, the then Home Secretary had stated that there 
was not the shadow of a doubt that there was no water company who 
had any monopoly to supply water in any part of the Metropolis. 

Sir J. Bennett observed that the Home Secretary of that time not 
only made the statement to which Mr. Bedford had alluded, but also said 
that, considering the magnitude of the London Water-Works, it would be 
an easy thing for the Companies to give the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
& constant supply at a reasonable rate. The Birmingham Corporation 
had not only given the inhabitants of the borough a constant water supply 
at a nominal price, but supplied water to all houses under £20 rental. 
The Corporation of London might do the same; and had tried over and 
over again to move in the matter. Some 40 years ago his house in 
Cheapside was charged 25s. a year for a constant supply of water, which 
was carried to the very top of the house; but now the charge was 10 and 
20 guineas to supply water to such a house. When he paid 25s. a year, 
he used the house for residential purposes; but now, when he paid the 
larger sum, there was only a caretaker for whom water was required. 
This was altogether wrong; and the Corporation should rise against it, 
and try to establish a more moderate system. But the Corporation had 
been told over and over again not to do so until they were a body repre- 
senting the ratepayers; and for this reason he thought time and money 
should not be wasted in trying to do what was under present circum- 
stances impossible. les 

Mr. M‘Cartuy thought the Court should at once take some action in 
the matter. He agreed with the last speaker that, considering the heavy 
rates paid to the New River Company, there was no reason why a constant 
supply of water should not be provided. He had heard it stated by the 
Gas and Water Committee that the cost of the new fittings required in 
each house for a constant water supply would amount to £50; but he 
thought this could not be true. In some of the smaller towns in the 
country, every little cottage had a constant supply of water for a few 
shillings a year. Why, then, should London be behind them. _ ; 

Mr. H. Meap (Chairman of the Gas and Water Committee) said that his 
Committee at present had the matter underconsideration. There was no 
reason for the remark that the cost of fittings would be £50 per house, as 
the Committee were only now prosecuting inquiries on the subject, and 
would report in about a month. Until then he hoped members would 
refrain from discussing the matter, and reserve their comments. 

A show of hands was then taken, and the motion was carried almost 


unanimously. 





NorTHERN Coat Trape.—There has been a fair demand for steam coal 
during the past few days, and, with the commencement of shipments to 
Cronstadt, there will be greater activity experienced next week. The price 
does not improve much, however, and about 7s. 3d. for best steam is the 
current quotation. For gas coals there is a better demand for export, and 
to the higher Baltic ports more will speedily be sent. But there isa falling 
off in the demand for coal locally; and this is making the inland colliers 
producing gas coal much worse off for trade. The contract for the supply 
of Dublin—a large one—has been allotted, it is believed ; but the particulars 
have not transpired. It is tolerably certain, however, that north-country 
coal will be used. There are now some other contracts in the market. 
The rise in the rate of freights will tend to increase the price of coal to 
some places; but, in anticipation of this, there has been a desire on the 
part of large users of gas coals to charter steamers for a few years, 80 as 
to have a settled rate. 
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WEST MIDDLESEX WATER COMPANY. 
Hatr-YEAaRLY Report oF THE DrrecrTors. 

The report of the Directors of this Company, to be presented to the 
proprietors at the half-yearly general meeting to-day, opens with an 
expression of deep regret on the part of the Board at having to announce 
the death, on the 10th inst., of their highly valued Engineer, Mr. Thomas 
Hack, a notice of which appeared in the Journat for the 17th ult. To the 
Company his loss will, they say, be irreparable. For 86 years he had 
served them witha devotion rarely equalled—his high qualifications as an 
Engineer and his intimate knowledge of all the details of the Company’s 
affairs being always available for the duties demanded of him; while his 
courtesy and kindness endeared him to the Directors and his brother 
officers. The Directors are now giving their serious attention to the 
appointment of a successor to Mr. Hack. The new engine at Hammer- 
smith, which was taken over from the contractors, Messrs. Simpson 
and Co., soon after the general meeting in November last, has continued 
to work most satisfactorily. Considerable progress has been made with 
the new No. 3 Worthington engine for the Hampton works, as well as 
with the engine and boiler house; and a great portion of the new 30-inch 
main from the works at Hammersmith to Notting Hill has been laid. The 
experiment at Barnes in boring for water from the chalk has, however, 
not been so successful as was anticipated. The Directors have under con- 
sideration (if a suitable site can be obtained) the expediency of constructing 
a small reservoir at Willesden ; such a course being, in the opinion of the 
late Engineer, desirable, in consequence of the great increase in the 
number of houses and supplies in that neighbourhood. The increase in 
the supplies during the half year covered by the report was 508; making 
the total supplies 70,177, of which 23,389 are on the constant system. 
With regard to parliamentary matters affecting the Company, the Directors 
have arrived at a satisfactory understanding with the Metropolitan Board 
of Works respecting their Metropolis Local Management Act Amendment 
Bill. In acknowledgment of the continued exertions of the Company’s 
staff, and being justified therein by the sound condition of the finances, 
the Directors at Christmas last again paid to the officers and workmen a 
similar gratuity to that awarded them on the previous occasion. The 
rebate of 5 per cent. on all payments of rates has also been continued to 
theconsumers. ‘The Directors are about to issue a further sum of £50,000 
of debenture stock. The accounts of the Company for the six months 
ending the 31st of March last, with the Auditors’ report thereon, accompany 
the report ; and the Directors recommend the declaration of a dividend on 
the consolidated stock for that period at the usual rate of 10 per cent. per 
aunum, less income-tax. 





ODESSA WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Wednes- 
day, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Sir Peter Spokes in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. D. M. Forrest) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, it was agreed to take as read the Directors’ report and the 
accounts for the past year. 

The CuarrMan observed that it would be noticed that the report, which 
was somewhat fuller than usual, was accompanied by the accounts for the 
past four years. The Directors had taken this course for two reasons— 
first, because it embraced the period during which the present Board had 
conducted the affairs of the Company; and, secondly, because they were 
anxious that the shareholders should have before them at a glance such 
information as would show them conclusively that in no sense had the 
Company retrograded during thattime. Dealing first with the report, he 
would remark that in the four years the quantity of water pumped from 
the River Dniester had increased from 1564 million gallons in 1883 to 1859 
millions in 1887—a difference in round figures of 300 million gallons. The 
number of meters in use in the same period had increased by 753—viz., 
from 4095 to 4848; whilst the gross revenue from all sources had grown 
from £45,000 for 1883 (the year immediately preceding the first drop in 
price) to £51,160 for 1887 (the year of the second reduction). ‘ In other 
words, notwithstanding that the Company had received a lower rate by 
upwards of 20 per cent. for the year 1887 than for the year 1882 on the prin- 
cipal or household supply, yet the rapid and continuous growth of the 
city had not -~ recouped the loss which had resulted from the 
sliding scale laid down by the concession, but actually showed that the 
year just closed provided an income of £6000 in excess of that of any 
preceding year. Ihe matter that would probably be regarded with the 
greatest interest by the shareholders was the portion of the report which 
indicated the process by which the Directors had seen their way to make 
a recommendation which they were unable to do this time last year—a 
course they could now reconcile, without any hesitation, with the difficulty 
they then felt rested upon them; inasmuch as, whilst recognizing the 
principle then put forward, of forming a sinking fund based upon present 
values, they could at the same time (acting upon the dictum of Justice 
Stirling, in the case of Lee v. The Neuchatel Asphalte Company, in 
February last) now recommend a dividend upon the deferred shares, 
without a reconstruction of the Company—a course which then seemed to 
be the only mode of accomplishing what was evidently the prominent 
desire not only of the Directors, but also of the majority of the share- 
holders of both classes, namely, to form a sinking fund which should be 
alike just to both classes of shareholders, and still maintain the right of 
the “A” shareholders to priority of dividend. The next matter to which 
he would draw attention was the necessity of giving some relief to the 
engine-power at the Dniester station. This work had been imminent for 
some time past; and the proprietors might remember that it formed the 
subject of discussion at the annual meeting in 1886. Then the idea was 
that an additional engine on the Dniester as relief power would probably 
be all that was needed; but more recent experience of the requirements 
of the city had shown that it would have been altogether inadequate. It 
was therefore fortunate, he thought, that the matter was not entered into 
with undue haste. The position was this: The water had to be pumped 
from the filters or clear-water well for a distance of about three miles toa 
height of 360 feet; the remaining distance through Odessa being mainly 
traversed by gravitation. The ground through which this main was laid 
rose gradually, and the shareholders would therefore readily understand 
that there was great resistance, so to speak, in travelling up the hill; and 
although they might, in some measure, overcome this by pumping the 
water up with additional power, there was a point beyond which it was 
not safe togo. The remedy suggested by the Engineers was something to 
this effect Divide the height to which the water had to be raised by effect- 
ing a junction with the rising main at a point 250 feet above the level of the 
Dniester works about two miles distant ; construct on that spot a reser- 
voir into which the water would be delivered; and then have the addi- 
tional engines erected there, to pump the remaining height to the stand- 
pipe on the tower. The engines decided upon were of the Worthington 
type; and he might add that this mode of meeting the necessities of the 
city had the sanction of the municipal authorities. The cost would, of 
course, be considerable ; but there was no help for it, as, by the terms of 
their concession, they dared not fall behind the requisite supply. The 
Directors proposed that the outlay should be met by placing the Tateses 
of the 5 per cent. debenture bonds which would remain after providing 





sufficient for the redemption of the balance of the debenture stock referred 
to in the report. He was happy to state that the whole of the debenture; 
offered had been subscribed for; and, with one or two exceptions, they 
were taken by existing shareholders. He might say, by the way, that this 

lacing of £25,000 completed the issue of £200,000 which was launched 

our years ago. He then referred to the extensions of works which haj 
been made during the past six years. These, he said, involved an outlay 
of £32,802, and were oe agen chargeable to capital account. Not havin 
the capital, they had been paid for from time to time out of revenue; anj 
although they would have £34,014 standing to the credit of the revenys 
account if the recommendations of the Directors were not acted upon 
yet he was bound to tell them that this balance was not, and in his judg. 
ment never would be, available. Their very existence as a Com 
depended upon these works; and the Directors were of opinion that jt 
was wise to make the transfer of the £32,802 from revenue to capitgl 
account. They could never divide this sum; and therefore, to his mind, 
they might as well transfer it, and so get rid of it out of the balance-shegt. 
They had every reason for believing that an amicable arrangement might 
be carried through with the Municipality. He did not know that it would 
be prudent to say more than this upon the subject just now. Possibly he 
might remark that such an arrangement as he had hinted at would get rid 
of those enormous claims which they had heard of from the year 1871; 
and the heavy law costs incidental thereto. Turning to the accounts, he 
pointed out that the 6 per cent. debentures, which at the close of 1893 
stood at £132,470, were reduced to £5170 on Dec. 31 last. He was pleased 
to say that the terminating debentures, which had been a constant source 
of uneasiness to the Directors, had now disappeared, except £140) 
maturing next year. Then with regard to the debenture stock, 
which stood at the close of 1883 at £10,400, as the shareholders 
were aware, this was created by the conversion of deferred dividend 
warrants, when it was ascertained that the dividends declared ten oy 
twelve years ago could not be paid. The sum of £2250 of this debenture 
stock had been converted into 5 per cent. bonds; and, as hinted in the 
report, it would not appear again in this form, as the requisite amount of 
5 per cent. bonds had been allocated to provide for the debenture stock iy 
the spirit of the original prospectus. With regard to revenue account, 
salaries and wages at Odessa, and the Dniester station showed an average 
for the four years of £8000 per annum; the two former years being some. 
what above, and the two latter below the average. The cost of coals for 
the four years averaged £8600 per annum; 1887 standing at £1000 more 
than 1886. The items which came under the head of maintenance showed 
an average of £2800 per annum ; last year being slightly below the average, 
Referring to the loss by exchange, which figured for nearly £3000 last year, 
he said that they had good cause for supposing, when they altered the 
basis of their accounts from 7°40 to 10 roubles to £1, that this item would 
altogether disappear. And so it did, for a time; but they all knew that 
the exchange had fallen very much again—vastly to their disadvantage, 
He might add that the loss by exchange on remittances since the forma. 
tion of the Company had amounted to between £70,000 and £80,000. The 
balance-sheet showed that the loan of £20,000 due to bankers had been 
discharged ; that the amount of £16,972 due to the see | of Odessa 
had disappeared ; and that the deferred dividend warrants of £4658 had also 
disappeared—that was, dividend warrants which were not converted into 
debenture stock. He moved—‘That the report of the Directors and the 
accounts submitted therewith be, and the same are hereby received and 
adopted; and that a dividend of 4s. per share on the ‘ A’ shares be, and 
the same is hereby sanctioned, free of income-tax.” 

Mr. F. T. Buapon seconded the motion. 

Mr. Woop objected to the sum of £32,802 one transferred from revenue 
to capital account, on the ground that it would be to the benefit of the 
“B” shareholders. ashe 

Mr. Wison also opposed the suggested transference; and said it was 
clearly stated, when Sir Richard Head was on the Board, that the balance 
in hand on the revenue account was held in trust for the benefit of the 
“A” shareholders. This balance, he contended, ought to be divided be- 
tween the “A” proprietors. The Company was increasing at the rate of 
£6000 a year; and they had five years to go on increasing before the 
Municipality could take over the concern. He moved an amendment to 
the effect that the report be adopted, and a dividend at the rate of 5s. per 
share be paid to the “ A” shareholders. : : ; 

Mr. Dawes remarked that he believed the Chairman did not hold a single 
“A” share. [The Cuarrman: Not asingle one.] He considered that, this 
being so, the interests of both classes were not properly represented. 

Mr. Stewart contended that the proposal of the Directors with regard 
to the sinking fund was a very prudent one. The concession ceased at the 
end of 32 years; and the Municipality would then take over the concern, 
and have nothing to pay for it. He congratulated the Directors generally 
on their management ; but was opposed to the transfer of the balance ol 
revenue to capital. 

Dr. GoopsaLt gave the number of shares held by the members of the 
Board. The Chairman’s stake in the concern was, he said, 100“B 
shares; Mr. Allen's, 5 “ A” and 100 “B;” Mr. Bladon’s, 50 “ A” and 200 
“B;” Sir A. T. F. Clay’s, 50 “A” and 247 “B;” Mr. Corner’s, 14“A 
and 86 “B;” and Mr. May’s, 100 “B.” 

The Cuatrman: Mr. May has 100 of each class. 

Mr. Buapon: I hold 50 “ A” and 100 “ B.” 

Dr. Goopsaut agreed with the amendment; and he strongly advocated the 
retention of the £32,000 on the revenue account. 

Mr. Francis, Mr. Pree, and Mr. Bonp were also unfavourable to the 
transfer ; while General BEAviLLE supported the Board’s recommendations. 

The Cuareman intimated that, in deference to the feeling of the meeting, 
the resolution in regard to the transfer of the £32,000 to capital would not 
be submitted. ; . 

The amendment was negatived, and the motion for the adoption of the 
report carried. F 

he CrarrMan proposed, and Mr. Buapon seconded—* That the sum 0 
£2000 be appropriated for the formation of a sinking fund account. 

An animated discussion ensued, in the course of which . 

Dr. GoopsaLu moved, as an amendment, and Mr. Dawes seconded it— 
“ That the £2000 proposed to be carried to a sinking fund be carried to the 
credit of the net revenue account.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ? wade 

The Cuarrman claimed a poll, and mentioned that the large majority © 
proxies he held were in favour of the Board. _ ‘ 

Dr. Goopsaut said, this being so, he would withdraw his amendment. 

The retiring Directors and Auditors were re-elected ; and a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





Tue Pusric Licutine Question aT BromLey (Kent).—The Bromley ~ 
Company have decided the lighting controversy by accepting the pe 
the 1 Board. It will be remembered that the Local Board off 
£3 15s. per lamp per annum ; but the Directors of the Conyeny said “-_ 
would not enter into a contract for less than £3 18s. 6d., so long as the 
coal dues were continued. 
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RICHMOND (SURREY) WATER SUPPLY. 
Loca, GoveRNMENT Boarp Inqurry. 

On Wednesday, the 18th ult.,an inquiry was held at the Vestry Hall, 
Richmond, by Mr. J. T. Harrison, C.E., one of the Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, with respect to an application made by the 
Richmond Select Vestry for sanction to borrow £6000 for the water supply 

he town. 

= Vestry CLERK (Mr. Senior) explained that the present works con- 
sisted of a deep well, having at its side a dummy or pumping well; and 
they had recourse to two supplementary supplies—a well at Petersham, 
anda supply from the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. The 
authorities desired to make their permanent works the sole supply of the 
town, and to disregard anything in the ey of an auxiliary supply. 
With regard to the Petersham well, they only held it under an agreement 
for five years, and this would expire in 1890; while the Water Company, 
if their supply should ever prove insufficient within their own limits, were 
pound by law to leave Richmond to do the best they could. The Company 
might find a difficulty, in such seasons as they had been having lately, in 
supplying their own district ; and in that case where would Richmond be ? 
He submitted that the Vestry were doing the right and proper thing in 
seeking to make their water-works absolutely permanent. With regard to 
the financial aspect of the question, the total indebtedness of the parish at 
the present moment for its water supply amounted to £50,480 10s. The 
water-rate for 1887-8 amounted to £7777; and the rents for water to 
breweries, laundries, and large establishments under contract was £1808— 
a total of £9585, which was nearly 20 per cent. on what had been spent on 
the undertaking. He had not the return for the year 1887-8, showing how 
the money was applied; but it differed only slightly from year to year. 
The figures for 1886-7 were: Repayments of loan and interest, £4712; 
maintenance of works and other small matters, £3277. As to the pay- 
ments for water, the actual payments for the last four years (which was 
the period during which they had been attached to the Water Company) 
were ; For the year ending Lady-day, 1885, £2025 6s. 6d.; 1886, £1179 13s.; 1887, 
£366 6s.; and for the year ending March 25 last £1067 9s.—being an actual 
average per year of £1162. If their application was successful, they would 
not only be able to make their works permanent, but would have got rid of 
the responsibility and the liability, be it what it might, in years to come. 
He had every confidence that the Local Government Board would grant 
the application. 

Mr. W. G. Peirce, Engineer to the Vestry, gave a description of the 
wells, and exhibited section drawings showing the character of the ground. 
They kept the water, he said, at the level of 280 to 285 feet below the 
surface, pumping night and day. There were two or three schemes for 
conveying the water from the proposed new well into their present reser- 
voir; but it would be all underground. They had abundance of power at 
their present works. The first cost would be about the same in either case. 
The proposed new well would be 200 yards from the river side. The chalk 
strata through which they were to get their water was 670 feet thick. In 
connection with the proposed new well, machinery must be erected in the 
Terrace Gardens; but there need not be any buildings or a chimney. 
Witness then read his estimate of the cost of the well and pumping 
machinery, as follows :—Well, £3389 15s. 7d.; adits (say) £500; pumping 
machinery (say) £2000—total, £5889 15s. 7d. These estimates were, he 
said, based on his own experience. 

Mr. Penn Lewis, the Accountant of the Vestry, having read the details 
of the establishment expenses, 

Mr. H. Davey, M. Inst. C.E., said the machinery for the new works 
would probably cost £2000 if carried out as stated, and the working 
expenses would be small. The engine for the present well had consider- 
able surplus power, and was much larger than was necessary for the work 
itwas doing. He therefore proposed that it should be made use of in 
raising water from the proposed new well, providing only a certain quan- 
tity was to be pumped therefrom. If 300,000 gallons a day were taken, 
there would be ample power in the new engine todoit. Witness then 
spoke of the difficulty of sinking the adits, and gave other technical 
details; remarking that 300,000 gallons was a very moderate estimate of 
the yield of the well, and would probably cover all requirements. 

Mr. A. Timmins, of Runcorn, said the firm of which he was a member 
had carried out similar works to those proposed by the Vestry, and had 
been largely engaged in making adits. By driving an adit the supply of 
water was increased three or four times. If Mr. Peirce could drive the 
adits from the bottom of the present well, it would be more economical ; 
but it would interfere with the present supply of water. 

The Inspector said that with regard to the sinking of the adits, it would 
be well if Mr. Peirce could obtain information from people who had sunk 
similar wells in the neighbourhood. 

Mr, Senior said this concluded his case. 

Mr. Cockram (a ratepayer) then proceeded to put a number of questions, 
and stated that the parish was already pledged to £13,000 for private 
roads, and £3000 for sewage. He objected to the sanction of the loan on 
two or three grounds. They were told they were to have the job done for 
£20,000 and a 6d. rate; and now the debt was £64,000, and they had a Is. 2d. 
rate. He thought that for the next six months they should get all their 
water from the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, until they came under 
the new Bill or obtained incorporation. 

Mr. Senior having thanked the Inspector for the way in which he had 
conducted the inquiry, the proceedings terminated. 





‘Tue Tuornesury Licut Company.—This is the title of a Company re- 
gistered last week with a capital of £20,000, in 4000 shares of £5 each, to 
carry on the business of light and lamp manufacturers. 


Exurpition or Gas APPLIANCES AT Boston (LINCOLNSHIRE).—Last Tues- 
day an exhibition of gas cooking, heating, and lighting appliances was 
opened in Boston, Lincolnshire, under the auspices of the Gas Company. 
The latest novelties of Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co., of Warrington, were 
on view, together with Welsbach, Wenham, and Sugg lamps and albo- 
carbon gas-lights. Lessons on gas cooking were given in the afternoon 
and evening by Miss H. M. Young. The exhibition was open four days. 

Sates or SHares.—On Tuesday, the 10th ult., Mr. Walter J. Long 
offered for sale by auction, at the Greyhound Hotel, Richmond, £4000 stock 
of the “C” (7 per cent.) capital of the Richmond Gas Company, in 35 lots 
of £100 each, and 10 lots of B50. The extra capital is required in consequence 
of the increasing business of the Company. There was a good attendance, 
and the whole of the shares were sold; the average — £100 being 
£150 6s. 5d. The total amount realized was £6129 10s.——On the 17th ult., 
Mr. W. Armstrong offered for sale at the Town Hall, Loughborough £5000 
of 7 per cent. ordinary stock of the Loughborough Gas Company, in 20 lots 
of £50, and 40 lots of £100 each. The prices realized for the £50 lots 
ranged from £73 to £73 10s.; and for the £100 lots from £146 to £148 10s. 

he total amount realized by the sale was £7349.—At the little town of 
Brampton, near Carlisle, 24 £2 shares in the Brampton Gas Company 
were sold by auction last week, at £5 12s. 6d. each. is is believed to be 
— the highest prices paid for this kind of stock in the district of late 








NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprinsureu, Saturday. 

At last the Edinburgh gas-works purchase controversy has entered 
what may, without doubt, be called its final parliamentary stage; and a 
full report of the evidence, I understand, will appear in another part of 
the JournaL. It may not be out of place here to state the general dis- 
appointment which is felt that the Committee which sat on the ques- 
tion last year was not again appointed. Lord Ravensworth, the Chair- 
man on the present occasion, may be a clever man; but it will be difti- 
cult to persuade any Scotchman that he surpasses Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh in capacity for taking up the points of a discussion. In a sentence 
or two I will refer to one or two details in the evidence, because they 
indicate the policy of the Corporations. In the first place, Mr. Colston 

rsists in using the term “dog in the manger” with reference to the 

eith Gas Company. Fifteen months ago he employed equally hard 
words in regard to the Edinburgh Company, with whom he is now hand- 
and-glove. Had he used the expression regarding the Edinburgh Com- 
pany, it would have been more correct. Mr. Colston surely forgets that 
the Leith Company acted the very opposite of a “ dog-in-the-manger ” 
policy when they allowed the Corporation Engineers to inspect their 
works; whereas the Edinburgh Company refused to allow inspection until 
after they had been enticed out of their “manger” by a handsome offer. 
This bring me to the second point I wish to notice, and which is the most 
extraordinaryjstatement I have seen put forward in this matter. A year 
ago the Edinburgh Town Council was persuaded to approve the 
ag me of the Edinburgh Company, chiefly on the strength of a report 
y Messrs. Stevenson and Penny; and now Mr. Colston tells the Com- 
mittee that these gentlemen formed their opinion as to the extent and 
nature of the works after an inspection “from the Calton Hill.” What 
will JournaL readers think of the purchase of a gas-works after inspection 
from the top of a hill? One is not surprised after this to hear Mr. Colston 
avow that he would be glad if Parliament would squeeze the Leith 
Company into accepting the terms offered. It is evident, what I have 
been pointing out all along, that the relative value of the two works has 
not been the main consideration with the promoters of the purchase. 
Their object has rather been to carry out the policy which a year ago I 
foreshadowed, and hoped they would not adopt—viz., of using their agree- 
ment with the one Company as a weapon of offence against the other. A 
i purchaser might be excused if, under the pressure of competition, 
1e adopted such a policy; but a public body, who, it is to be remembered, 
are to have no competition, should, I venture to submit, be above such 
tactics. Mr. M‘Intosh, another Edinburgh councillor who was examined, 
displayed an amount of sad simplicity which is disappointing, when he 
said that the Edinburgh concern would be so obviously superior to the 
Leith undertaking that it would be unnecessary to enter into active com- 
petition with the Leith Company. They who rely upon this witness's 
counsel will not profit much by it. If he would only think for himself a 
little, he would soon perceive what I have indicated before, that the Leith 
Company are in a position at once to start off with the lead; whereas, in 
the case of the Edinburgh Company, an outlay of money is necessary to 
enable them to compete, which would handicap them as against the Leith 
Company for years to come. 

The Perth Water,and Gas Bill was before the Committee on Unopposed 
Bills in the House of Commons on Friday, when, subject to one or two 
minor alterations (the chief of which was that possibly the gas sinking 
fund might be raised from 34 to 4 per cent. on the outlay), Mr. Courtney 
declared the preamble of the Bill proved. He seemed to think, however, 
that 40 years was too long a period in which to repay the cost of the 
works; and on this ground he asked to be furnished with a calculation 
showing the period within which the money would be repaid on the basis 
of a 4 per cent. sinking fund. 

The question of “Gas v. Paraffin” came up in a somewhat unusual 
way before the Magistrate in the Edinburgh Police Court yesterday ; a num- 
ber of people having been summoned for failing to light the common stair 
leading to their houses, as required by the Edinburgh Police Acts. One 
of the parties tried to persuade the Magistrate that paraffin gave double 
the light at one-fourth of the cost of gas; and stated, rather bluntly, that 
if the authorities meant to coerce the public in the interest of the Gas 
Company, he for one would not submit to it. Another person having 
stated that he objected to paraffin lightiug, the first speaker retorted, 
“Of course, you are a shareholder,” meaning of the Gas Company; and 
in this retort he revealed his hand, for it became at once apparent ;that he 
was fighting, not for “double the light at a fourth of the cost,” but for 
something whereby he could injure his neighbour’s dividend. He did 
not, however, impose on Bailie Russell, who has interpreted the Act of Par- 
liament as meaning that the light to be supplied was gas, and gave an order 
that the light was to be provided by the proprietors within a week. 

I have often endeunl tah the question of Sunday labour in gas-works 
has not been more agitated in Scotland, where the tendencies are more 
sabbatic than south of the Border. The reason may be that less labour is 
exacted from workmen on Sundays, and that accordingly agitation is not 
required. The subject has now been raised in Aberdeen; but happily 
from the inside, and not from outside busybodies. This week, at a meet- 
ing of the Gas Committee of the Town Council, the Manager of the works 
(Mr. A. Smith) was authorized to dispense temporarily with one of the 
shifts of workmen who are employed on Sundays. The movement is an 
experiment; and Mr. Smith was asked to report, after his experience of it, 
whether the works could be efficiently carried on under the new arrange- 
ment. If so, the result will be that it will be made permanent. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 


The annual meeting of the Lesmahagow Gas Company was held on 
Friday of last week. From the report, it was shown that the Directors 
regarded the state of the Company’s affairs as being highly satisfactory. 
They were enabled to declare a dividend of 5 per cent., and carry forward 
a substantial balance. The Board also felt justified in granting a bonus of 
four guineas to their Manager; and an increase of £5 per annum to his 
salary, in consideration of his extra services in connection with the im- 
provements recently carried out at the gas-works. During the past season, 
the illuminating power of the gas had been maintained, on the average, at 
29 candles. The producing power of gas at the works is at least equal to 
twice the daily consumption. 

The arrangements for carrying on cooking operations at the Glasgow 
International Exhibition by the aid of gas are on a very large and com- 
plete scale, and are exciting a considerable amount of interest. This is 
searcely the place for giving any detailed statement regarding them ; 
but it may be mentioned in passing that in one of the refreshment cafés 
there has been installed gas apparatus having roasting capacity alone 
sufficient to provide from 500 to 600 lbs. of cooked meat. As may naturally 
be supposed, all the om cooking apparatus referred to has been supplied 
by Messrs. R. and A. Main, of this city, who are fitting up in the Exhibition, 
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on their own account, a very large stand for the display of their manu- 
factures. 

Every now and then the manufacture of illuminating gas from mineral 
oil is trotted out in Glasgow; and this week the matter has again come to 
the front in the course of a letter in one of the daily papers, the writer of 
which signs himself “J. Donald, Agent.” He does not tell who he is, or 
on whose behalf he is acting; but he states that he is prepared to offer to 
the Town Council and citizens to manufacture from petroleum oil a gas of 
about 60-candle power for 1s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, which is, he says, the 
price which the Corporation are paying for their present coal gas according 
to their last balance-sheet. He then goes on to speak in the plural number, 
thus : ‘“ We further agree to construct works sufficient to produce all the gas 
the city of Glasgow may require from time to time; due notice being given 
when any excess of — consumption per annum may be required.” 
Passing over some other details of his letter, he says: ‘‘ We further offer 
to present, at the exhibition of the second year’s full service of gas to the 
city, to the Corporation the sum of £10,000 sterling for the benefit of their 
charitable institutions should this offer be accepted for the term of (say) 
twelve years.” The letter concludes: “ ‘lhe construction of the works on 
our part should be sufficient guarantee for the fulfilment of this offer, con- 
sidering that these will cost from £60,000 to £70,000 to complete in full.” 
It must be admitted that Mr. Donald’s letter is somewhat definite in the 
offer which it contains; and it now rests with the Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee to see how far it is genuine when it is formally made to them, and 
what amount of reality underlies it. Of course, the letter may only be an 
effusion of one who is labouring under tie influence of the oil-gas craze. 

The letter referred to in the previous paragraph seems already to have 
had some effect on a journalist in Rothesay, where it was lately resolved 
to go in for more holder capacity at the gas-works, which are the property 
of the Corporation. The resolution to do so, however, does not seem to 
have given universal satisfaction, as there are still some persons going 
about in that royal burgh who believe in the probability of the electric 
light and oil to a large extent superseding the use of gas in the near future. 
The Rothesay journalist draws the conclusion that, by adopting Mr. 
Donald’s method of making illuminating gas, much less holder room will 
be required than by the old system, as the power of production is much 
greater, as well as more elastic—whatever this may mean; and therefore 
by it the existing gasholder capacity would be more than sufficient. At 
least so says the Rothesay leader writer. 

On Thursday of this week, the Glasgow 6} per cent. Corporation gas 
annuities changed hands at £191 12s. 6d. 

I am told that the collection of gas-rents by the Treasurer to the Glasgow 
Corporation Gas Committee has shown somewhat less buoyancy than usual 
during the past month, and that, in short, the income for the year up to 
the present exhibits a slight decrease, as compared with that for the 
corresponding period of the financial year 1886-7. 

It may naturally be concluded that the prospects of the residual products 
market for the next five years are now Seeidedly better than the actual 
condition of things prevailing during the major portion of the past half 
decade, as the Glasgow Alum and Ammonia Company lately offered the 
Glasgow ge nang Gas Committee to take the residuals from the Trades- 
ton Gas-Works for that length of time at the current rates. The Com- 
mittee declined to agree to the proposal. 

An unsatisfactory condition of things has ruled all this week in the 
ee pig-iron market ; prices having receded a few pence per ton since 
the beginning of the week, even in the face of the improvement in the 
political position and the strength of Clevelandwarrants. Scotch pig iron 
was sold yesterday at 38s. 6d. per ton cash, or only 4d. above the lowest 
price at which business was done last year. 

No change of any consequence has taken place this week in the local 
coal market. Prices remain practically unchanged ; and the demand is in 
some instances rather less active than it was quite recently. 





Tue Proposed PuRcHASE oF THE BOURNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER Works 
BY THE Loca, AuTHoRITY.—The Local Government Board have approved 
of the resolutions passed by the Bournemouth Improvement Commis- 
sioners a short time ago in regard to their proposed acquisition of the gas 
and water works (see ante, p. 334); and at a recent meeting of the Com- 
missioners it was decided to request Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E., to value 
the works on their behalf, 

ImpRoveD Pusiic LicutTine or THE City or Lonpon.—At the meeting 
of the Commissioners of Sewers last Tuesday, the Chairman of the Streets 
Committee (Mr. H. H. Bridgman) reported, on the application of The Gas- 
light and Coke Company for an opportunity to display in the City of 
London some new and improved lanterns for high-power burners; and 
recommended that, inasmuch as the experiment is to be for an entire year, 
and to be carried out wholly at the expense of the Company, the applica- 
tion be complied with. This was approved. 

CLAIM AGAINST THE FatmMoutH WaTER Company.—An important arbi- 
tration case—Rowe v. The Falmouth Water Company—after having occu- 
pied six days, was concluded at Penryn on Monday last week. The 
plaintiff, a miller of Penryn, claims £5595 as damages for loss of business, 
extra expenses, &c., in consequence of the act: of the Company in diverting 
a stream of water to which he claimed a right under Act of Parliament. 
Against this the Company had paid into Court the sums of £80 and £175; 
considering these sufficient compensation for the greater part of the period 
in dispute. The Umpire is Mr. Wilson Hartnell, M. Inst. C.E. ; the Arbitra- 
tors being Mr. M. Lavin, of Penryn, for the plaintiff, and Mr. W. Easton, 
C.E., of Taunton, for the defendants. The award was deferred. 

MrppLetTon Corporation Gas Suppiy.—At a meeting of the Middleton 
Town Council last Thursday, Mr. R. Halliday gave an account of the work- 
ing of the Gas Department for the year ended March 25. The gas made 
was 69,091,000 cubic feet, or an increase of 3,000,000 cubic feet. The gas 
sold amounted to 57,934,000 cubic feet ; and there was an increase of 3°82 
per cent, in the amount of leakage. The sale of gas brought in £10,468; 
which amount was increased by receipts for rental of meters, &c., to 
£11,121, against £10,963 in 1886-7. The gross profits for the year were 
£5465 12s. 11d., out of which £4200 had to be paid for annuities, interest, 
sinking fund, &c.; leaving the net profit of £1172 6s. 11d., against a profit 
of £495 3s. 24d. for last year. Mr. Halliday remarked that the Gas Com- 
mittee considered the result was very satisfactory. It would be the duty of 
the Council to take into consideration what reduction they could make in 
the charges for gas ; and they decided to recommend a reduction, and report 
to the next Council meeting. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
one-half of the gas profits had to go to the sinking fund. Mr. S. Barlow 
said now that the working of the gas undertaking was more satisfactory, 
he would like the Committee to take into consideration the question of 
reducing the charges to large consumers. At his works he could make 
gas at less than 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, and the charge made by the Cor- 
poration was 4s. 2d. Mr. G. Booth said at the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee they considered the matter, and the discussion was adjourned. No 
doubt there would be a reduction in the charges; but whether it would 
take the form of increased discounts or a lowering of the price he could 
not say. He hoped both. 





es 
CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIVERPOOL, April 98 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—There has this week to be recorded the rp. 
grettable fact that a decline of 10s. per ton has taken place; and a5 4 
very considerable quantity has changed hands, the very natural gop. 
clusion arrived at by those who criticize the market is that the make, 
are to a very great extent to be blamed, in bringing about, by their owy 
tactics, such a disastrous state of things. Events have repeatedly showy 
that it is not worth while to store sulphate when the market valyg 
exceeds £12 per ton ; for unless very exceptional circumstances interyeng 
higher prices cannot (for reasons so often explained) be permanently 
maintained. But why these producers should—when, instead of an aj. 
vancing market, which is never to be relied upon at the end of the seasop 
weakness is developing—beat such an undignified retreat, is one of thog 
strange phases of the market which may be expected, yet is never fore. 
seen. It might be imagined that just on the eve of a falling-off of produ. 
tion, with the prospects of very small supplies during a fine summer 
holders would cling to their stocks all the more tenaciously ; yet in ay 
ill-advised moment, makers (blind to their own interests) will persist jg 
throwing stocks on the market at its worst periods. If they are led jp 
this action by the wiles of wary dealers and speculators, producers 
naturally must take the consequences. They seem to be too apt to listen 
to everybody’s advices ; and then they lose their finer sense of discriming. 
tion—too much choice confounding their judgment. Scotland seems ty 
have led the van in the doings of this week ; but this is only an oft-repeated 
history, and it is a pity that it should be so. Yet there is a ray of hope 
in this dark cloud of the market, and it is the already large inquiry for 
summer and autumn delivery. Speculators may be eager after thes 
orders, but they may eventually have to dance to the tune which pn. 
ducers may whistle. To-day’s values are about £11 10s. at all parts, 
Nitrate is dull and declining. 


Lonpon, April 98, 

Tar Products.—There is an inexplicable flatness in this market; inex. 
plicable because the astonishing prices now being paid for tar should haye 
proved an incentive to buyers to secure their requirements. But instead 
of this, as tar advances products appear to be falling. A good deal of com: 
ment has been made in the trade on the high prices paid for Leeds and 
other tars, contracts for which have been made during the past week. 4 
consensus of opinion is that, unless an important advance takes re in 
finished products, a serious loss is bound to occur at the prices paid. Pitch 
is at last waking into a little more life; but the season has now gone 
by for important shipments. Prices:—Tar, 15s. to 20s. per ton, according 
to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 3d. per 
gallon. Toluol, 1s. 74d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. per gallon, 
Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 11d. per gallon. Light oil, 34d. per gallon, 
Creosote, 14d. per gallon. Pitch, 11s. to 12s. 6d. per ton. Carbolic acid (crude) 
4s. per gallon. Carbolic crystals, 1s. 24d. to 1s. 44d. perlb. Cresylic acid, 
ls. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” 
quality, 1s. 5d. per unit; ‘“B,” 1s, 1d. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate is not so firm; but important shipments 
are being made on contracts. Prices :—Sulphate of ammonia, £11 12s. 6d, 
to £11 17s. 6d., less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 8s. per ton, witha 
rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Carbonate 
of ammonia, 33d. perlb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £18 per ton ; white, 
£28, Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, April 28.] 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Prices have fallen very considerably since our 
last report; and £11 12s. 6d. isall that can be obtained at Hull, where there 


is already a stock of over 600 tons. Leith has fallen to £11 10s. and London 
to £11 17s. 6d.; while Beckton price has been reduced to £11 17s. 6d. 

Tar Products.—There was no difficulty in detecting the weakness of 
benzol on Tuesday’s Change at Manchester, for 90’s was then reported 
to be falling from 3s. f.o.b. Goole; while 50’s was not worth more than 
2s, 2d. naked at works in Manchester, and pure toluene can be bought for 
less than 2s. With such a declining market, and one in which the specu- 
lators are using their arts and wiles to maintain values, we are still 
astounded at the prices offering in certain quarters for tar. It may be 
that some tar distillers see the prospect of a rich harvest ahead; but we 
hope for their sakes that the prospect is not a mirage, as we do not yet see 
any signs of permanent improvement. A correspondent writes to us, 
“As a steadying fact for the trade, will you please report that two- 
thirds of the Leeds tar has for three years been placed at 21s. per ton.” 
We believe that this quantity has been divided Gases two distillers, 
while the other third has been passed to another at 26s.—a price even 
greater than Mirfield. Creosote is a shade easier; and though anthracene 
is not so eagerly inquired after, there is no alteration in price—it being 
the general opinion that anthracene of good quality is all right for some 
time to come. 





SuLpHaTeE MANUFACTURE AT THE KINGSTON-oN-THAMES Gas-WoRKS.— 
The Kingston-on-Thames Gas Company have decided to adopt Mr. H. 
Simon's patent ammonia plant for dealing with their ammoniacal liquor. 
It will be fitted up with Mr. Simon’s most recent improvements in this 
speciality, and will convert about 20 tons of liquor into sulphate per day. 

Tue Uxsprince Locat Boarp AnD THE Pusiic Lamp Firtines.—aAt the 
last meeting of the Local Board, the Clerk read a letter from the Secretaries 
of the Uxbridge and Hillingdon Gas Company (Messrs. W. and W. M. 
Gardiner), calling the Board’s attention to the condition of the governors 
in the public lamps, many of which were completely worn out, and 
— no governing action. At the same time they stated that the taps 

elow the governors had, in the majority of cases, been found to be old, 
worn out, and leaky. Messrs. Gardiner pointed out that the same amount 
of periodical inspection required for the governors should be extended to 
the taps ; as their Directors considered it to bein the spirit and letter of 
the public lighting contract, and a duty owing to them, that the governors, 
meters, and taps should be kept in a proper state of efficiency, that no 
overnor should consume more than the contract quantity of 3 feet per 
our, and that every tap should be sound. They added that the Com- 
a yh Engineer and Manager (Mr. S. Penny, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.), who 
ad had considerable experience in connection with public lighting, had 
been desired to continue the investigations which had led to the com- 
munication, and again report to the Directors. A letter had also been re 
ceived by the Surveyor (Mr. G. Eves) from Mr. Penny; and this was 
read. In it Mr. Penny asked that some more governors might be ordered 
for the public lamps, as the stock had been exhausted. He said it would 
be his duty to condemn a good many more governors if the remainder 
were similar to what he had just tested; they being very much out of 
order. He also could not understand why new governors were purch 
which passed 4, 5, and 6 cubic feet of gas per hour, when the contract 
uantity was 3 feet; but no doubt it was a mistake. A short discussion 
ollowed the reading of the letters ; and it was understood that all reasoD- 
able precautions would be taken to prevent anything like waste of gas. 
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BaisToL PuBLic Licutinc.—The last report of Mr. B. Kitt, the Gas Srncapore Gas Company, Limitep.—The ordinary general meeting of 
xaminer of the Bristol Corporation, stated that the number of public this Company was held at the Cannon Street Hotel yesterday—Mr. R. 8. 
was 5040; 26 having been erected during the quarter ending March 25. Foreman in the chair. The report of the Directors stated that a large 

-~ consumption of gas during this period amounted to 28,351,972 cubic | proportion of the manufacturing plant at the works, and also of the mains 
jet the public lamps consuming 28,039,772 cubic feet, and the offices and | and services, had been repaired and renewed, where necessary, resulting 
pospitals 312,200 cubic feet. | in cre apn After charging the profit a loss — with = 

: . usual writings off against retort and meter renewal accounts, there remain 

EupezzLEMENT BY THE Wrwporne Gas Manacer.—At the Wimborne | a net available balance of £2559 8s. Out of this sum the Directors 





‘ + Saturday, William Ramplin, aged 41, was charged with : : 
Sesioos various sums of money belonging to the Wimborne Gas Com- perenne, memy = the rmpy eo . — Hy “~'® re = 74 ak ae Pi 
ay, of which he was Manager. It will be remembered that he absconded | i ‘mei sant helbounte wt Reed. teehee ged robert sand tee dividend 
Pout six ca pony peony oe poy “Gelliy, tee sosmmentee was declared. A full report of the proceedings will appear 
; ’ next week. 


= dealt with summarily. He was sentenced to six months’ hard 


Jabour. 
Herwoop CoRPORATION Gas Suppity.—At the last meeting of the Hey- 

wood Corporation Gas Committee, the Manager (Mr. H. Hawkins) pre. 

sented a statement as to the work of the undertaking during the year ended 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Money Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 768.) 






































| 
the 25th of March last. The make of gas shows an increase of 4,489,700 | | zs | Rise! yiera 
ic feet ; the total being 75,014,100 cubic feet, against 70,524,400 cubic yhen [258 Paid | Closing | °F, | u 
cubic feet ; : - | wee doled eel NAME. osing | por | upon 
feet last year. The production per ton of coal carbonized has been 10,121 | *¥* Share), at FAS shtX,| Prices. | ¥f | invest- 
cubic feet; against 10,015 cubic feet last year; and the illuminating | as | Wr. | ment 
power has averaged 18°29, against 18°20 candles. | r —s lpo.| GAS OOMPANING gaa 
Tae Extensions AT THE BoGNnor Gas-Works.—In reference to the | 590,000, 10 |12 Apr. | 103 |Alliance & Dublin 10 p.c.. .| 10 (84-198 1578 
h on this subject which appeared in the Journax last week, | 100,000) 20 (80 Nov.| 10 Bahia, Limited. . . . .| 20 —244 \-1lis 6 8 
ifr (7, Hammond, the Manager and Secretary of the Bognor Gas Com- | 200,000 5 |16Nov.! 74 |Bombay, Limited. . . .| 5° 74-8 | ++ [413 9 
pany, Limited, writes to say that the statement that the new retort-house 880,000 Stck. 15 Feb. | 114 Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |225—298) .. 1 18 8 
is approaching completion is incorrect, as one-half is not yet complete, pos 30 |14 Mar 1 pets ple Original || = yey fa ; = a 
snd the remaining half cannot be finished till the end of the year. Then |  §99'990| 20 12 Apr.| 113 British. . .’. || 20| 44—46 | «- 417 10 
gs to the statement that the work is being carried out under the direction | 978,750| 10 16 Nov.| 8 (Buenos Ayres(New) Limited) 10 |18}—144) .. [510 4 
of Mr. J. Hammond, of Eastbourne, by Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, he | 147,740 20 29Feb.| 7 (Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20 | 25—27 | +; |5 8 8 
says that the ironwork ~- the aes poo is being executed under Mr. po may es Stck. 12 Apr. | - Commercial, ou Sock - | we = 2 ‘ " : 
E mond (who kindly consented to assist him with this), by the firm | 190,000 » ~ | a ww Ghee oe ~<a Bl 
ont but that the contracts for all the buildings and other improve- | pp 20 is Dee: | 12 Continental Ueen Timives | ” sy Ie: - : ° 
ments are being carried out by Mr. Pratt, a local contractor, tohis (Mr. | 949'6g0| 20 [we tet Do. New 69&72| 14 | 27-29 |. |5 15 11 
W. Hammond’s) instructions. | 200,000 R. om 2 . Do. att c. Pref.. = be oe ‘ a : 
: = ‘ - 75,000 Stck. 28 Mar.| stal Palace District . . 2 i 
Bombay Gas Company, Lunmrep.—The report of the Directors to be sub 1950001, |» 7 Ty’ Do. Tp.c._. | 100 (198-143 | :. |4 17 10 
mitted to the shareholders at the ordinary general meeting of this Com- 50,0001 ,, | 2 6 | Do. 6 p.c. Pref..| 100 |124-129 | :. |418 0 
ny on the 10th inst. states that the gas and meter rental for the second | 934060 10 |27Jan.|12 (European, Limited . . .| 10 |24}—254).. [414 1 
f of 1887, as compared with the corresponding period of the previous | 90,000 10 » 138 Do. New. . .| 74) 17—18/|.. |5 0 O 
r, exhibits an increase of £883 19s. 2d. The returns from residual pro- 177,030 10 » | 12 _ Do. do... «| 5 |11—124) .. |416 0 
ducts also show a satisfactory improvement. After transferring £7000 to | 5,468,350 Stck. 15 Feb. | 124 Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary) 100 |244—248 +» |f 18 9 
teats sas : *Q47 Fr 100,000, ,, ” A Do. B, 4 p. c. max.) 100 | 97—102| .. |8 18 5 
the exchange equalization account (thereby raising it to £8479 5s. 5d.) and 665°000 10 | Do.C.D.&E_ 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 |260—265 lg 15 6 
£500 to the reserve fund for depreciation of plant, &c., there is a balance 30,000 a Do. F,5p. + “| 100 |125—180| :. |8 16 11 
at the credit of the profit and loss account of £9756 10s. 8d., out of which 60,000 ,, a. Lae Do. G,74p.c. do. .| 100 |183—188 .. (319 9 
the Directors recommend a dividend of 4 per cent. (making 74 percent. | 1,300,000 ,, » |.7 Do. H,7p.c. max.) 100 |165—170| .. |4 2 4 
for the year), free of income-tax. This will absorb £9600, and leave a 463,000 45 » | 10 Do. J,10p.c. Prf..| 100 |257—263) + (816 4 
balance of £156 10s. 8d. to be carried forward. As the Company's remit- _ 1061150 » 16Dee.| 4 a $26 Sie ae eos 
tances from Bombay are eousliy made in the half year ending the 30th $50'0001 o | aa De. + hh OO | 100 |172—177| .. 8 7:10 
of June, none have been received in the period embraced in the accounts. 8,600,000 Stek./16 Nov. | 10 Imperial Continental ai 100 |208—212) .. |4 14 ‘ 
» "epy ’ —— , 75,000 5 |15Dec.| 6 (Malta editerranean, Ltd) 5| 5—54_.. (5 9 
Tar Formation or THE Avery Gas Company.—In the Queen’s Bench 560,000 100 | 8Apr.| 5 Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb.| 100 |113-115 | :. |4 6 11 
Division of the High Court of Justice last Tuesday, before Baron Pollock F41'990| 9 ; seni te 
a a 2 a s - 541,920 20 16 Nov.| 6 Monte Video, Limited . .| 20 |204—214).. [511 8 
and a special jury, an action brought by Mr. E. T. Gregory, a financial | 150,000 5 |80Nov.| 10 Oriental, Limited . - »-| &|9—10|.. 15 0 @ 
agent, against Major Weeks and Mr. T. S. Lindsay, in connection with the | 60,000 5 28 Mar.| 7 Ottoman,Limited. . . .| 5| 6—7 -'5 00 
formation of the Avery Gas Company, was commenced. Itappeared that | 100,000 10 26Apr.|10 (San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 /15}-16}"| .. |6 1 2 
by virtue of an agreement entered into between the parties on Oct. 31, 500,000 Stck. 29 Feb. | 154 South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 /317—322 .. |416 8 
sa Ae : - ~ : | 1,850,000) ,, » a Do. B do, .| 100 |238—243) .. |418 9 
1885, the plaintiff was, within a month of certain specifications being 195,750 13 : C do. _| 100 |255—265| .. 418 1 
demonstrated, to form a Company, to be called the Avery Gas Company, 500,000, ” 29Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 187-142 .. 810 1 
with a capital of £100,000. The defendants were to supply drawings to | 60,000 29Feb.| 11 Tottenham & Bam’ntn, Orig | 5| 11-18 |.. 4 4 0 


the plaintiff to allow of experiments being instituted to test the Avery | 
rocess; and arrangements were made by him for a trial thereof at the | 
Vauxhall works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The plaintiff | 


| WATER COMPANIES. 
























































alleged that the defendants neglected to supply the plans as arranged, and | 717,399 stck.29 Dec.| 9 (Chelsea, Ordinary. . .  .| 100 252-957 .. |8 10 0 
toallow of the inspection of certain experiments that were going on in | 1,790,560 Stck.\12 Apr.| 7 |East London, Ordinary . ., 100 194—198—1 310 8 
various places ; and that consequently he had sustained serious loss, for 700,000 50 |15Dec.| 9 |GrandJunction. . . . .| 50 |124—128-14/8 10 4 
which he claimed compensation. The defence was that there had been no | _ 708,000 Stck.|29 Feb.| 10h [Kent . . . « « « « « 100 267-272 .. |317 2 
negligence, and that the plaintiff had improperly obtained an extension of | 1,043,800 100 /29Dec.| 9 om “wm i+ max. . . 100 257—262-1/38 8 8 
time for the raising of the capital, and had failed to carry out the agree- eee lee ther! la ~~ } hgh = 9 at Be : 
ment. The hearing lasted nearly two days; the result being that his 500,000 100 |27 Jan. 124 New River, New Shares. | 100 340—345 .. [310 8 
Lordship expressed the opinion that the plaintiff had failed to establish | 1,000,000Stck.| ,, 4 jo. 4p.c. Deb, Stk. . 100 120—125| .. [8 4 0 
his case. Judgment was therefore given for the defendants, with costs; | 742,300Stck.|15 Dec.) 6 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max. 100 160—165|—6 |3 12 9 
but with regard to the allegation of fraud set up by the defendants in | | 126,500 100|  ,, 6 Do. 74 p-c. do. | 100 160—17(| .. [8 10 7 
reference to the extension of time, a verdict was given for the plaintiff, | 1:155,066 Stck..15 Dec. | 10 | West Middlesex - +| 100 269—274/-1 3 13 0 
with costs. en = a ean ae 
THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
Durine THE Four WEEKS ENDED APRIL 24, 
(From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Dispry, F.1.C., F.C.S.] 
| ILLUMINATING PowER. SULPHUR. Ammonia. 
(In Standard Sperm Candles.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) || (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 
" Means. | Means, 
Qenne~-Seaeee. Ry OT cn nS, OM ccna ——|| Maxi-| Mini- | ___ a 
| =o. lmum.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr. | mum. |mum.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr. Apr. || mum. | mum.) Apr.| Apr. | Apr.| Apr. 
|| 8 | to | ar) as ; | 8 | to | a7 | ae || 7 | 2 
The Gaslight and Coke Company— | fet UA | Bs 9 | 
Notting Hill . : ‘ “4 . st . «| 175 | 16°38) 17-1} 17-2 17°0 16°9 | 10°4 | 7°9 | 8°6 | 8°8 | 9°3 | 9°6 1] 0°4 | 0°0 | 0°1 | 0-1 | 0-0 | 0'1 
Camden Town . 17°0 | 15°8| 16°4/ 16:2! 16°3 16°2 | 14°6 | 8°6 |12°6 |10°0 |12°5 |10°3 0°4; 0:0) 0°1 | 0°1 | O°1 | O°2 
Dalston ‘ toe ee ee ee | 177 | 1651) 17-0) 16°6 | 164) 16°7 | 15°6 11-5 (14°6 |13°4 |13°6 iH 0-4 | 0-2 | 0°3 | 0-3 | 03 | O-2 
Bow... 2. ee ee ee « «| 171 | 16°83) 16°7| 16°5| 16°9) 16°8 | 10°6 | 61 | 8-7 | BO | 95 | 7-3 }) 1:0) O4| 0°5 | 0-8 | 06 | OF 
Chelsea (Fulham) _* @ 5 . | 16°9 |16°1 16°8| 16°5 | 16°5| 16°5 | 16°0 |11°3 |13°9 |18°7 14-4 12°8 0°2| 0°0' 0°1/0°0 0'1/0°0 
Do. (NineElms) ... . . «| 16°7 |16°1) 16°7|16°6 16-5, 16°2 | 13°9 | 9°5 12°5 10°2 |10°8 | 9°8 0°4| O72 074) 0°3 0°4/ 0°4 
Kingsland Road . . . . . . « «| 17°3 | 16°3|17-0| 167 16°7| 16°6 | 13-9 | 7°7 |12°0 | 9°6 12°0 | 85 || 0-2 0-0 0-0 00 0-0 | 0-0 
Charing Cross (48-inch main) . . . | 17°2 | 15°9) 16°4| 1671 16°7 16°5 | 14°3 | 8°6 (11-8 /10°8 [110 | 9°5 | 0°6 | O-1 | 0°3 | 0-1 | 0-4 | 0-4 
Do. (district main) . . . | 17:0 | 15°9/ 16°2| 16°4 17-0 16°3 | 13°7 | 9°0 12-1 11°0 |12°8 | 9°9 || O°8 | O°2 | 0-4 04 | O°4 | O'4 
St.John’s Wood . . . . «ss «| 17°2 | 162! 16°9| 16°7| 16-8 16-7 | 13°4 | 71 jLL-8 |LO°1 [11-0 | 7-7 || 1:0) 0-2 | 0-6 | 0-5 | 0°6 | 0-4 
Lambeth Road. . . . . . « « «| 16°8 | 16°1/16°7| 16°4 | 16°5 16°5 | 15°8 | 8-4 |13°7 | 9°2 |10°4 |10°8 || O°3 | 0-0 | O-1 | OL | O-1 | Or 
Westminster (cannel gas). . . . . | 21°5 | 20°3| 20°8|20°6 20°7 20°7 | 13°2 | 8°7 ro 10°4 |1l*4 (12°2 14) O°4/ 1:1) 10] 0°9 | O°7 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— | | | | 
Peckham. . . .. . «© « « «© « | 17°2 | 16°3/16°9| 16°5 | 16°7| 16°6 | 14°5 | 8°5 |11°4 |11°4 |L1°7 |12°0 || 0°3| 0°0 | 0°0 | 0°2 | 0-1) O'1 
Tooley Street . . . . . e + + © | 171 | 16°1| 16°4/16°2 16°5/16°7 | 12°6 | 9°2 12-4 |10°9 |10°8 }11°2 || O°2| 0-0 /0°1/) 0-0 0°0/ 0-0 
lapham . . . . ww eee + «| 16°8 | 16°0! 16°3/ 16-3 16°4| 16-4 | 17.3 | 8°5 [11-6 {11-0 [13°4 112-1 | 3°6| 0°0| 21/02 0-3 | 0-2 
Lewisham a 16°6 | 16°2|16°3|16°4 16°4|16°4 | 12°3 | 7°9 |10°9 [101 |10°5 | 9°8 || 0-2) 0-0) 0°0/0°0 | 0°1/| 0°0 
Blackfriars Road . | 16°8 | 15°9/| 16°3/16°0 | 16°4/16°3 | 17°2 | 9°0 |12°2 |13°7 |12°7 |10°5 || O-4 | O°2 | O'3 | O'3 | 03 | 0-8 
ommercial Gas Company— | || 
IdFord. . . . . . . « « « « | 17°4]16°5| 17-2) 16°6|16°6|16°7 | 9°8| 7°8 | 8-3 | 8°3 | 8°3 | 8-7 | 0°5 | 0°0 | 0°3/ 0°1 | 0°0| 0-0 
St. George’s-in-the-East . . . . . | 17°4 |16°2|16°7/16°5|16°8|16°9 | 15-4 | 8°6 | 9°7 | 9°7 [11-4 [13-0 |} 0°8 | 0°3 | 0°5 | 0°5 | 0-5 | 05 
SuLPHURETTED Hyprocen.—None on any occasion. PRESSURE.—In excess on all occasions. 
Note—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 
not to exceed 17 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. ressure between sunset 


and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch, 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINE, 


rususe avpass i ro- CET SZININTE: && CO., 
HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAN 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 


Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engine’ es. 

They have never sought 
to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 
duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING ae to pass 200,000 cubic feet per how 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 
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Onty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 




































OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical | 
Company, Limited,advise their friends that their 


only representatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr.Andrew 


Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited | 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- | 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more) 


than 850,000 acres, andare held for a longter™ of years. 


They employ their own overseers and labourers, and | 
there are no intermediate profits between them and | 


the consumer 


Address 161 ‘to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad | 


Street, Lonpon, E. C. 
Joun Wm. O’NErt14, 
Managing Director. ; 





ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 


the Gas PuriricaTion AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, | 






IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRID GE 
Make only the best quality of 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 

Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
= All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawriz anp Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
| District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon,” 
| ALEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 

MI“iBank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “‘ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
| bg sae Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 


Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
is, Gauges, &c., &. 





*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
last week's i issue. 


Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, | 


Lonpon, E.C. 


CANNEL COAL, 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 


Gas Puginenee,, & 
SCOTTISH 8; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 


| C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 


AND 80, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
\eemenstans for Gas- Ww orks complete, Makers of Gas- 


supply all the most approved | | holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- 


| tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 


CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS | a3 for Gollingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 


AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No, 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, 
No. 54, Bernarp Street, LEITH, 


ROWTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial | 
RETORT | 


of itheir IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to burn Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 
For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, | 
Lonpon, E. 


‘1 ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 
For prices and terms address BaLz, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


WANTED, by a Manager of Gas-Works 
making 84 millions annually, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Good testimonials as to character and ability. 
Address No. 1598, care of Mr. King 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E, Cc. 


ANTED, for a Gas-Works in Mexico, 
a Gessushiy competent GAS- FITTER, 
SERVICE and MAIN LAYER, and able to do the | 
General Repairs on the Works. A knowledge of Spanish 
very desirable. Wages £250 per annum. 
dress, with references and for particulars, A. M. 
Murpuy, Gas-Works, CIRENCESTER, 
WANTED, by Advertiser (age 28), 
Situation as GAS-FITTER, or in some other | 
capacity in a Gas-Works. Abstainer. Good references, 
oa." H. W. Lane, 14, Grove Road, The Grove, | 
ALING 


WANTED, a Situation as “Working | 
MANAGER in a Gas-Works. Is well up in the | 

Manufacturing, Main and Service Laying, &c. Age 82. 

Total ey 1g Good testimonial from when a boy, 
Address F'. R., Gas-Works, Westerham, KEnr. 


Wnt, Situation by competent Gas- 
FITTER, well up in Compo or Iron Pipe, and 
Cooking and Heating Stoves, Meter Inspecting, and 
- Service Laying. Age 28 and single, with very good | 
references. Used to all kinds of Fitting. 

Address No. 1600, care of Mr. Kings ‘hy, Bolt Court, | 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 











} ScoTLAND. | 





* See Advertisement p. 797 of this week’s issue. 
| “THE “NUGENT” RECUPERATIVE FURNACE. 
ESSRS, J. & H. ROBUS, Contractors 


for Public Works, are the Sole Agents for the 
“NUGENT” RECUPERATIVE RETOQRT SET- 
TINGS AND FURNACES, full particulars of which 
are given on p. 798 of to-day’s JoURNAL. 
Address: J. anp H, Rosvs, 37, Waterook, E.C. 











WAsted, by a young Man, a a Situation 
as FITTER in a Gas-Works. Well up in Heat- 
| ing and Cooking Stove Work. Index Reading and House 
Fitting Work. 
Address Fitter, 
Hampton WICK. 


Clarence Cottage, Park Road, 





ws TED, by a young Man, a Situation 
as FITTER. Accustomed to Main and Service 
Laying, Meter-index taking, Stoves, Fires, and the usual 
Fitting on a Gas- Works. Good references. 
Address R. §., care of Mr. Donovan, 8 Red Tayer 
Street, Grange ' Town, CarDIFF. © 


HAVING been in the employment of the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 
years—21 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), } 
under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer and General 
Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show 
how it is made, or to send quantities already made. 
Terms, samples, and conditions of Joseru Rippie, 
Chemical Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. 


GAs: -WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
| or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 

Address GEorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
| CornwaLL, 


10R SALE—13 Volumes of “Journal of 


Gas Lighting,” in good condition, from 1869 to 





1872. 
| Address No. 1599, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C. 


FoR SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet square, 
by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves, 
Connections and Lifting Gear complete. 
at work at the Stourbridge Gas- Works. 
Also a double-action PUMP EXHAUSTER, for 10,000 
feet per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. 





Can be seen 








Apply to Ww. Nortn, Gas-Works, STOURBRIDGE. 
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Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased, 
120 and 121, NewGatEe Street, Lonpoy, E.C, , 
pe > emnectmcsn Heese | Windso 
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48 Plant For Sale cheap, comprising 
¢ Mouthpieces, Lids, Ascension-Pipes, Hydraulic 
. Station Meter, Telescopic Gasholder (86,000 
wre feet capacity), 
Address 





Station Governor, &c. 
SgcRETARY, Gas-Works, Abingdon, BERKs. 








—FpIHAM AND HAPTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
ly of 480 yards of 12-inch and 8-inch 
the SOCKET PIPES. 


ft, all! Be Tender, &c., may be had on application to 









lersigned. 
oo must be sent in not later than Saturday, 
way 6 1888. By order, 
J. R. Surru, Clerk to the Board. 
April 21, 1888. 











BOROUGH OF BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL AND CANNEL. 
pie Corporation of the Borough of 
Barr 






ow-in-Furness are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the sup) ly of Screened GAS COAL and 
CANNEL, for One, Two, or Three years, from the Ist of 

ext. 

Baa addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and 
Water Committee, and endorsed “Tender for Coal,” to 
ie delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office, not later than 
o'clock noon, on the 9th day of May, 1888. 

Forms on which the tenders must be made, and 
information as to the quantity and mode and rate of 
idivery, can be obtained on application to Mr. W. 
Fergusson, Manager, Gas- Works, Barrow-in-Furness. 

The lowest or any tender not rily a ted 

By order, 
C. F. Preston, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Barrow-in-F'urness, 

April 27, 1888. 
TENDERS FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 


hs Directors of the Windsor Royal Gas 
Company invite TENDERS for the construc- 
tin of Three PURIFIERS, 20 feet by 14 feet, with 
Lifting Apparatus, Valves,Connections, and other work, 
jo be carried out at their Works, Windsor, Berks. 
Drawings, specifications, and form of tender, can be 
wen and copied at the Offices of the Company, Victoria 
Street, Windsor, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than the 14th of May, 
188, addressed to the Secretary of the Company, and 
edorsed “ Tender for Purifiers.” 
The Directors of the Company reserve to themselves 
the right of refusing to accept the lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
Geo. CaRTLAND, Secretary. 
Windsor, April 24, 1888. 
TENDERS FOR COALS. 


que Directors of the Town of Dudley 

Gaslight Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of 10,000 Tons of best screened 
GAS COALS, to be delivered at the London and North- 
Western Railway, or Great Western Railway Sidings, 
Dudley, in sich quantities as may be required, from the 
Ist of July, 1888, to the 30th of June, 1889. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Coals,” to be sent in not later 
than the 15th of May next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, and reserve to themselves the 
tight to divide the contract between two or more firms. 

By order, 
. BE, STILLARD, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Dudley, April 18, 1888. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 


HE Directors of the Town of Dudley 
Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 


























































surplus TAR produced at their Works during the Year 
commencing the Ist of July next. The quantity of Tar 
will be about 100,000 gallons. 






Further information may be obtained at the Works. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, and 
endorsed “‘ Tender for Tar,” to be sent in not later than 
the 1éth of May next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 

. E, StruLarp, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Dudley, April 18, 1888. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 
, sumers’ Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
ERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR produced at 
their Works, from July 1, 1888, to June 30, 1889. The 
probable quantity will be over 100,000 gallons. 
Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
at their Works, Bromley, Kent. 
Tenders will be — to be sent in, addressed to 
‘%e undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888, 
a Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
ighest or any tender. 
By ord 


rder, 
Georce H. Oszorn, Secretary. 



























May 1, 1888, 











2 SULPHURIC ACID. 

HE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 
sumers’ comeeny. invite TENDERS for the 
ely of BEST BRIMSTONE SULPHURIC ACID, for 
2s nafacture of Sulphate of Ammonia, for One year 

Th m the Ist of July next. 
& roy robable quantity required will be about 100 tons, 
ped, ae on to the Company’s Works in quantity 
ee Directors are 
te re 4 OF AMMONIA, as a return load when deliver- 
Farther particulars ma 
— Works, Bromley, Rent. 
F Y= will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
of — — not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
The Direct d i 
highest or - “>! ‘. > on bind themselves to accept the 







be obtained of the Secretary 











By order, 
Grorce H, Oszory, Secretary. 





May 1, 1888, 





also willing to SELL their SUL- ; 





DENTON AND HAUGHTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


CANNEL AND COAL. 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of CANNEL and COAL. 
Particulars may be obtained (by application in writ- 
ing only) from Mr. J. M. Veevers, Gas-Works, Denton, 
near Manchester. 


By order, 
Joun Ricuarps, Clerk to the Board. 
_ Denton, April 23, 1888. 


DENTON AND HAUGHTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





TAR. 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the TAR produced at their Works during the 
Twelve months commeneing July 1 next. 
Particulars may be had from Mr. J. M. Veeve:s, Gas- 
Works, Denton, near Manchester. 


order, 
Joun Ricuarps, Clerk to the Board. 
Denton, April 2 23, 1888. 


RADCLIFFE AND PILKINGTON GAS COMPANY. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 


HE Directors of the Radcliffe and Pil- 
kington Gas Company invite TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR now in Stock and to be 
produced at their Works in Radcliffe during the 
ensuing Year. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom endorsed tenders must be delivered not later 
than Thursday, the 8rd of May next. 

James Brappock, Manager and Secretary. 

Gas- Works, Radcliffe, April 20, 1888. 

HE East Dereham Local Board invite 
TENDERS for the erection of a New RETORT 
STACK, and the supply of the necessary Ironwork, 
Exhauster and Engine, Condenser, Washer, and other 
Apparatus ; and for supplying and making the necessary 
Connections, and removing Plant from the old Works. 

Particulars can be obtained on application to the 
undersigned. 

Tenders must be sent in before 9 a.m. on Wednesday, 
the 16th day of May next. 














B. H. Vores, Manager. 
Gas- Works, East Dereham. 
TENDERS FOR COAL. —— 
THE Scarborough Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the supply of about 8000 Tons of 
best screened SILKSTONE GAS COAL for One, Two, 
or Three years, at the option of the Directors, from 
the 1st day of July next. 
Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” must be 
delivered at the Company’s Office not later than Ten 
o’clock on Monday, the 7th day of May next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





By order, 
Witu1Am J. Moon, Secretary and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Scarborough, April 21, 1888. 


. GAS COAL. 
HE Directors of the Leyland and 
Z Farington Gas Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for their supply of CANNEL, COAL, NUTS, 
and SLACK, from the 30th of June, 1888, for One, Two, 
or Three years. Quantity used, about 2000 tons per 
annum. To be delivered free at Leyland Station, in such 
quantities as required, 
Monthly payments, less 14 per cent. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Gas Coal,” and addressed 
to th Directors, to be sent in by Monday, the l4th «f 
May, 1888. 





CHARLES Extiort, Secretary and Manager. 

Leyland, near Preston. 

TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
T HE Directors of the Leyland and 
Farington Gas Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the surplus TAR and LIQUOR produced 
at their Works, for Twelve months from the 80th of June, 
1888. Delivered free on Rails into Contractor’s Tanks. 
Coal carbonized about 2000 tons per annum. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tar and Liquor,” and 
addressed to the Directors, to be in by Monday, the 14th 
of May, 1888. 

Cuartes Exxiott, Secretary and Manager. 

Leyland, near Preston. 

TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. | 
HE Directors of the Chester United 
Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at their 
Works, Roodee, Chester, for One, Three, or Five years, 
from the Ist of July next. Make, about 160,000 gallons 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, 

Endorsed tenders to be sent in, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Thursday, the 14th day of 
June next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 








JaMEs Pyr, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Cuppin Street, Chester, 
: April 20, 1888. 


LURGAN GAS, LIGHT, AND CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 
HE Directors are anxious to procure 
TENDERS from Colliery Owners direct for the 
supply of 2000 tons of BEST SCREENED GAS 
COAL, delivered into lighters, ex ship at Belfast, free of 
all charges. A vessel carrying not more than 250 tons 
can discharge into four lighters (each carrying about 60 
tons); and these lighters can be back in Belfast in three 
weeks. In this way 1500 tous can be taken before the 
lst of November,and the remainder as may be required 
before the lst of March, 1889. 

Tenders (sealed) to reach me before 11 o’clock on 
Monday, the 7th of May next, and should be accom- 
panies by reference to Gas-Works using the Coal 
offered. 


April 21, 1888, 


Frep. W. MaGauay, Secretary. 





CORPORATION OF LONGTON. 


PURIFIERS, ETC., FOR SALE. Le 
THE Gas Committee have the following 
DISUSED PLANT FOR SALE (in good con- 
dition), and are prepared to receive OFFERS for the 
whole or any portion of it:— 
Five Purifiers, 12 feet square by 5 feet deep, with 
Wrought-Iron Covers and Lifting Gear. 
Gasholder, 60 feet diameter and 23 feet deep, and 
Framework. 
Cast-Iron Vertical Condenser suitable for a daily 
make of 250,000 to 300,000 cubic feet. 
For further particulars and to view, apply to the 
undersigned, 
W. W. House, 


Secretary and Manager. 
Gas- Works, Longton, Staffordshire. 
April 13, 1888. 


CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


IRON ROOFING. 
Contract No. 8. 

HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply and erection, at their Aylestone Road Works, 
of one ROOF, 872 feet long, by 80 feet span; two, each 
872 feet long, and 50 feet span; and three, each about 

100 feet long, and 84 feet span. 

Drawings may be seen, and specification and form of 
tender obtained, upon application to the Engineer, and 
on payment of the sum of £5, which will be returned 
upon the receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
and endorsed “ Tender for Roofs,” to be delivered at 
these Offices not later than 11 o’clock a.m.,on Saturday, 
May 12 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

ALFRED Coxson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas Offices : Millstone Lane, Leicester, 

April 27, 1888. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


SPENT OXIDE. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Manchester are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Purchase and Removal of the SPENT OXIDE 
to be produced at their Gaythorn, Rochdale d, and 
Bradford Road Works during a period of One, Two, or 
Three years from the 30th of June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and endorsed “Tender for Spent 
Oxide,” must be delivered at the Offices of the Gas 
Department, Town Hall, on or before Saturday the 19th 
day of May next. 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be 
obtained on application, in writing, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent of the Gas Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee. 

JosePpu Heron, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, April 27, 1888. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS.WORKS. — 


TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
HE Gas Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation are —— to receive TENDERS 
for the turchase and Removal of the TAR and 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR to be produced at their 
Droylsden Station during a period of One or more years 
from the 24th of June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the;Chairmanof the Gas 
Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar and Liquor, 
Droylsden,” must be delivered at the Offices of the Gas 
Department, Town Hall, on or before Saturday, the 19th 
day of May next. 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be 
obtained on application, in writing, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent of the Gas Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee. 

JoserH Heron, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, April 27, 1888. 


‘CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR COALS. 
HE Gas Committee are desirous to 


receive OFFERS for supplies of COALS, 
COBBLES, or NUTS, for the period terminating the 
80th of June, 1889. 

The large Coals and the Cobbles or Nuts are to be 
separately delivered, where and as from time to time 
directed, by and at the expense of the Contractors, 
upon the Gas-Works Siding, Great Northern Railway 
in the East Croft, at Nottingham, and also on the Gas- 
Works Sidings, Midland Railway, at Radford and 
Basford respectively ; and at and after the rate of one- 
eighth part of such total quantity in each calendar 
month, commencing with the month of July next, tiil 
the Corporation shall be satisfied with the amount of 
accumulated Stock, and afterwards at such rate as 
shall be from time to time directed, till the agreed 
quantity shall have been delivered. The Coals, 
Cobbles, or Nuts are to be the best of their respective 
kinds, well screened, and as free as possible from 
Sulphur, Bats, Bind, Refuse, and Dirt, and shall be 
weighed (20 cwt. to the ton) upon the Corporation 
Machines, or upon such other Machines as may be 
mutually agreed upon. 

Payments will be made monthly, if and so long as the 
contract shall be duly fulfilled. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

Further information and forms on which the tenders 
must be made, may be obtained on applicatio : to me, 
at the General Manager’s Office; and the tenders 
(sealed), specifying the description of Coals and the 
Pits at which they are to be raised, and stating the 
prices for deliveries at the several places and in 
manner and subject to the conditions aforesaid, must 
be delivered to Samuel George Johnson, Esq., Town 
Clerk, on or before a 5th day of May, 1888, 

y order, 
Lewis T, Wricut, General Manager, 

Corporation Gas Offices, Georg e Street, 














Nottingham, April 24, 1888, 
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CORPORATION OF WEST BROMWICH. 
AS DEPARTMENT.) 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. , 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of West Bromwich are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the supply of BEST SCREENED GAS 
COAL for use at their Works situated at Albion, West 
Bromwich, for a period of One, Two, or Three years, 
commencing the Ist of July, 1888. 
The estimated quantities required are as follows :— 
Year ending June 30, 14,000 tons. 
” ” 1 - - = 20; ‘000 ” 
1891 - - - 21,000 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender ; and they reserve to themselves the 
right to divide the contract between several firms. 

Forms of tender may be obtained upon application to 
Mr. W. Littlewood, Manager of the Works. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” to 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas = he Mg 
and delivered to me on or before Fhursday, the 10th of 
May next. 


By order, 
Txos. Hupson, Secretary. 
Gas Offices : West Bromwich, April 26, 1888, 





GEORGETOWN Rage GUIANA) GAS COM- 
NY, LIMITED. 
NOTICE is "hereby given that the Ordi- 
NARY GENERAL MEETING of the Share- 
holders of the above Company will be held at the 
} ape of the Company, 30, Gracechurch Street, in the 
of London, on Tuesday, the 22nd day of May next, 
py Aad o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, to receive 
the Directors’ Report and the Accounts of the Com- 
y for the Half Year ended the 81st day of December 
. to declare a Dividend, to elect Directors and an 
Auditor i in the place of those retiring by rotation, and 
to transact the General Business of the Company. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from the 8th to the 
22nd prox., both inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
ALFRED Lass, Secretary. 
Offices, 80, Gracechurch Street, London, 
April 24, 1888. 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME. W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them a arn 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may 
secured for Twelve months ; or LETTERS PATENT, 
whicb are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents pleted, or pr ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as tocost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 

plication to the Aavertiser, 22, Great George Street, 

Weercmersn. 








ROBERT MARSHALL, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and Analysis of all the Seotch Cannels on 
application. 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELLS’ ESTATH 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSHD 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICE, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE OLAYS. 
SHremEnts PRoMPTLY AND CAREFULLY DxEOUTED. 


JAMES OAKES &CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 

WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 

Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large took i in London) 

PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 

in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 

TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 

without planed =o COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 

SPEC CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 

Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 

and other Companies. 

Note. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible, 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


. 10,500 feet, 
133 cwt. 
16 candles. 


For Prices, f. 0. b. Ship or delivered, apply to 
W. RICHARDSON, 
Hebburn Colliery Offices, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE. 











Produce of Gasperton. . . 
” Coke ” 
Illuminating Power 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


An Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


PATENTS FORINVENTIONS. 
WITH A 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1888, 1885, and 1886, and 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies. 

By James Jonnson, Barrister-at-Law, and JOHN 
Henry Jonnson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and 
Patent Agent, Authors of ‘‘ The Patentee’s 
Manual.” 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
OCEAN & GENERAL GUI GUARANTEE COMP". 


Instituted to ne aaa on ois pose of persons 
holding positions of T 


ONDS granted on behalf ‘of Secretaries 
B pe ay oe Collectors to Gas onl Water Cae 


anies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Comp are ipted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., &c. 

Quotations invited, 
Apply to Ricwarp J. Pavitt, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. 


GAS AND WATER PIPES, 


4 to 12 iv. BORE. 























THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS, 
GLASGOW; 
Axp BON LEA FOUNDRY, 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 


Makers of SANITARY & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 


IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 
RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 
Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 

Estimates on application. 


The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 
UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY., 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 








GAS COAL. 


POPE & PEARSON,L7p., 


have now the authority of several of the most 
eminent Gas Engineers of London in stating 
that their Coal yields in practical working 
over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illu- 
minating power of 16 candles; or by the 
standard burners now used by the London Gas 
Companies, an illuminating power equal to 174 
candles. 

One ton yields 12+ cwt. of good coke. 


This Coal can be shipped from Hull, Goole, 
Liverpool, Morecambe, and Barrow. 














For further particulars apply to Porz anp 
Pearson, Lruitep, West Riding and Silkstone 





And GENERAL CASTINGS, 


Collieries, near LEEps. 


TAR AND LIQUOR PURCHASE) 





JOHN CLARKSON } MAJO 
(Established 1851,) 
Tar Distiller and Manufacturing Chen 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


Brance Works :— 


SCULCOATES, HULI, 





COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by ti 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE's 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKER) 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in “a 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas-Works, 


For particulars, éc., apply to 


J. BARTLE & Co, 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, y, 


ror FIRE-BRIGKS, * «: 
durable for GAS-FURNACES 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co, 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 


SCOTCH CANNEL. 
GAVIN PAUL & SONS 


Cannel Coalmasters, 




















12, West Martianp Street, Epinsvres, 


ROSEWELL BOGHEA) 


yields 18,215 Cubic Feet of 3758 
Standard Candles. 


Analyses and Prices on Application. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE 


DRY CENTRE - VALVE, 


WorKING OnE, Two, THREE, or Four Puniriers ox 
AT THE TIME. 
ALSO MADE FoR Two or THREE PoRIFIERS, 
No Springing. No Leakage. No Foul Gas passed i in 
Changing. Special Facility for Blowing the Air outof 
the Fresh Box before putting in Action, without driving 
it forward into the Holders. 


Write for Prospectus. 
ALSO DOUBLE-ACTION DOUBLE-FACED GAS & WATER VALIES 





F, WECK, 86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN'S 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


MR. JOHN MORISON, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALELEITH, IN.B. 


CAST-IRON PIPE 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


VALVES 











TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW’ 


WM. MACLEOD & C0, 








FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM 


56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 
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), HULETT & (C0., 
55 56, High Holborn, hosdioe! 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FITTINGS.| 
(HINDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS, 


GAS GLOBES, ¢e.; 
STREET LAMPS & POSTS; 
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gas COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 





: 
ERS, PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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y 


CO, 





ASCENSION-PIPES. 






JONDON, ¥, 





the Most 


Goal Compound 


Has been discovered which effectually cures and 
prevents Stopped Pipes, while High Heats may at 
the same time be maintained without the use of 


























Co any Apparatus or Water-Cooling Arrangements. 
. ‘ A couple of charges will clear a Stopped Pipe ; 

ES. and an occasional charge keeps them clean, and 
EL also increases the make per ton and the illami- 

e nating power. 
i Price per ton delivered, with all particulars 
SON § and instructions for use, on application to 
rs 
rs, G. J. EVESON, 
INBURGH, CORPORATION STREET, 
BAD BIRMINGHAM. 
THE 
37°56 
SILICA FIRE-BRICK Co., 

cation, QUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 





MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 






LVE, 


PIERS ON 






OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
For GAS-FURNACES. 


[ERS, 
passed in 
















ann TrapE Marx: “SILICA,” 
THESE GOODS 
ER VALUES (Largely used in Gas, Glass, Iron, and | 
Steel Works) 
CHAM. ARE, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
'g GREATER DURABILITY, 





Strongly recommended where EXCESSIVE | 
HEATS have to be maintained. 






EL 





RON TUBES AND FITTINGS; | 


{ Specially Ground Oil- 


BRICKS, & CEMENT 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


‘SHEAF AND SPRING WORKS 
SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


| STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 
AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
LONDON OFFICE : 


90, CANNON STREET, E.O. 


| 
screw STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNERS 


| SPEEDY CURE FOR STOPPED 





LYOWN’S 
COMBINATION SYPHON 
TEST BOXES 


FOR FACILITATING THE 


Testing of Street Gas-Mains. 








MR. LYON has been favoured with orders from the 
following Companies :— 

The Royal Engineers, for the Cambridge Barracks, 

Portsmouth. 
Portsea Island Gas Company. Cowes Gas Company. 
High Wycombe Gas Company. 
Fareham Gas Company. Dorking Gas Company. 
Tiverton Gas Company. Rhyl Gas Company, &c., &c. 
| —EEE—E 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Gas-Works, Cowes, Hants, Nov. 19, 1886. 
Dear Sir, ,—Yesterday I fixed one of the Patent 
Syphons we had from you to use in a length of 300 
= of 2-inch main being laid to supply a ge sntleman’s 
on. It was a real pleasure to be able to stop off 
the ns by pouring in half a pail of water, to say 
nothing about the gas saved that would otherwise be 
lost when taking the plug out for every length of new 
main being laid. I shall now be able to test every 
day’s work in less than 5 minutes before fillingin. The 
other one will be fixed as an ordinary Syphon, but will 
also act as a means of testing for leakage when 
| required, Yours truly, 
| (Signed) ALFRED THOMAS. 
| 
Price List and full particulars on application to 
JOHN HENRY LYON, 
ln r y 
GAS-WORKS MANAGER & LESSEE 
Oete COSHAM. 
THAMES BANK IRON CO., 
UPPER GROUND STREET, 
LONDONW. 


‘Messrs, OXMAN & (Co., Gas Engineers, 


Lancaster Avenue, Fennel Street, 


| MANCHESTER. 
| TrLecRaPHic Appress: “ LYON COSHAM.” 





PATENT 


ARTIFICIAL PEROXIDE OF IRON, 
LUX MASS, 


IN USE AT 
BERLIN, VIENNA, 
PARIS, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
BUCHAREST, &ec., &c. 


FRIEDRICH LUX, 
GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


#SILICA® 
GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &. 


SUPPLIED FROM 


PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 


PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 
DARLINGTON. 


Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial a 1887, 


CANNEL & COAL. 


142, 











scoln D : 
CANNEL. 

a A PONTOP 1,301°88 lbs. 
GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gas perton. ..... 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power .....-. 161 candles. 
ae so 6 66.060. ¥. 8 $ 70 per cent. 


For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 
YOUNG, DANCE, & CO., 
CoaL OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 

Or E. FOSTER & CO., 21, John St., Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 








SIZES: 3 to 100 HORSE POWER. 
ADVANTAGES : 

Great Economy and Steadiness in 

Running. No Back Ignitions. No 

Explosions in Exhaust. 














THE “BECK” GAS-ENGINE. 

























DRIVING PUMPS, 
And for GENERAL 


SINGLE CYLINDER ENGINES 


FOR 


FANS, SCRUBBERS, 
WORK. 








DOUBLE CYLINDER ENGINES 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, OR OTHER MACHINERY 
Where EXTREME STEADINESS in running is required. 





THE BECK GAS-ENGINE E COMPANY, Limiteo, NEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


And 53, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. BECK & Co., Ltd., AGENTS. 
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THIRTY-NINE HIGHEST AWARDS, 
Including SEVEN GOLD MEDALS, for our Various Manufactures, 


| SUGG'S IMPROVED GAS GRILLER| 
THE “ROBERTS” 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CLUBS, HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, ET¢, 




















This new GRILLING APPARATUS was first made for Mr. J. Roberts, of St. James’s Restaurant, and has been in use fo 
several months past to his entire satisfaction. In proof of the high estimation in which he holds it, Mr. Roberts has free} 
accorded his permission for the GRILLER to bear his name. A specimen of this apparatus exhibited at the Universal Cooker 
and Food Exhibition, at Knightsbridge, was used by Mons. E. Pouard, Caterer to the — Guard, during his demonstrations 
of High-Class Cookery, and received his unqualified approval. The Oven finished an Omelette Soufflée in perfect style. 
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/t cannot be surpassed for Grilling Steaks, 
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The Cook 


The Apparatus, as shown, consists of three chambers—one above the other, and communicating. 

The LOWER or Grilling Chamber is about 14 inches wide, by 27 inches deep, by 12 inches high. It is furnished with Grid 
and Dripping-Pan, and is fitted with four rows of Luminous Jets arranged along the upper part of the Chamber, so as to deflect 
any intense heat upon the chop, steak, or fish to be grilled. If necessary, it will grill a whole fish of about eight pounds weight. 
The rows of jets are in pairs ; each pair being controlled by a separate cock, thus avoiding waste of gas when only a single chop 
or steak is required to be grilled. The gas supply is also fitted with SUGG’S PATENT MERCURIAL GOVERNOR, which 
effectually prevents all undue pressure, and enables the chef to adjust the sharpness of the heat to whatever may be required 
below its maximum. When in full operation, the consumption of London gas is 50 cubic feet per hour, at a cost of THREE 
HALFPENCE. 

The CENTRE Chamber, 9 inches high, is a Quick Oven, which receives all the surplus-heat from the Grilling Chamber, and 
rapidly attains a high temperature. 

The UPPER Chamber, 9 inches high, is a Hot Closet or Proving Oven, into which the heat from the Central Chamber 
passes slowly, and is useful for keeping warm plates, vegetables, Wc. 

Nearly the whole of the heat from the Burners is utilized in a more effective manner than in any 
previous Grilling Apparatus. 


PRICE 515 COMPLETE, 


With Governor, Cocks, and Door fitted for a recess, as shown, but exclusive of Tiles and Fixing. 


MANUFACTURERS: WILLIAM SUGG & CO. Limitep, 


VINCENT WORKS, WESTMINSTER, S.W.; 1 & 2, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING 
CROSS; 33, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL; CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM; 
AMSTERDAM; PARIS. 
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MERCURIAL GAS PRESSURE-GAUGE 
HARRISON AND SHEARD’S PATENT. 


This is a most convenient and portable 
appliance. It is constructed on the principle 
of the well-known “ Kina’s Gaver,” but with 
mercury to operate the float instead of water. 
There are two sizes—one showing 15 inches, 
and another 26 inches of pressure; and, when 
required, the dial of either may be arranged 
partly to show vacuum and partly to show pres- 
sure. These gauges may be carried about 
without any danger of the mercury escaping. 


BRNO ONE They were fully described in the Journat for 
Jy 17, 1888 (p. 106). 


PARTICULARS AND PRICES OW APPLICATION TO 


WW. &e BB. COW AN, 


— ESTABLISHED 1827 — 
SMITH SQUARE WORKS, | DUTTON STREET | BUCCLEUCH STREET 
WESTMINSTER, 


| WORKS, | WORKS, 
LonpoNn, S.W. MANCHESTER. 











| EDINBURGH. 





ALDER AND MACKAY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED WET AND DRY GAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON AND TIN CASES OF THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE. 





ZILLI LL im \) Sole Makers of Green’s Patent Underground Wet Gas-Meters for Street 


| Ce | d 
as a 

\ = 

et 


N f \ Lighting, éc., and Ogden’s Patent Spindle Tube for Wet Gas-Meters. 


so 





GREEN’S PATENT 


UNDERGROUND METER 


Has been designed to obviate that which has hitherto prevented the 
general adoption of underground Meters—namely, their serious cost. 
No box is required, and the saving thus effected as compared with 
ordinary underground Meters, where either a box or meter-pillar is 
necessary, is fully one-half. The price of one for three lights is 28s., 
and the other sizes are correspondingly cheap. When fixed, the only 
part of the Meter exposed to view measures 64 inches by 34 inches. 
By the Indicator with which the Meter is fitted, the Inspector can at 
once discern whether water is required; but as the Meter is of the 
compensating description, water will probably need only be supplied 
ONCE A YEAR. It is advisable to fill the Meter with a non-freezing 
liquid, which does not injure the fittings; and this can be supplied 
at about 1s. per gallon. 








Prices and all Information on Application. 
GRANGE WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


AGENT FOR ENGLAND— 


A. THORNS, 2, Old Bank Chambers, Park Row, LEEDS. 
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Adapted as a VEN- 
TILATING LAMP, so 
highly spoken of by 
Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes, F.1.C., Ge. 


in his Lecture before 
the Royal Institute 
of British Archi. 
tects, April 9, 1888, 


CLASS MB. 
Ceiling 








CLASS MA 
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A cheap form of Lamp adapted for 
rough work. 


Lamp constructed for fixing under the 
Ceiling Line. 


Lamp mounted with ¢ =f y ve q \s RZ : Doulton Ware and Ventilating Shaft. 


r= The Fire Insurance 
Companies’ Association, at 


will reduce the Rate of Insurance from 
20s., where the ordinary gas-jet is used 


Adelaide, after having , | +3 in shops, to 12s. 6d. if the Wenham 
inspected the Wenham 


Lamps submitted to them, 
have decided that they 


is adopted. This is obviously a vey 
important decision in favour of the 
Wenham Lamps. 


: mnie, THE WENHAM COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Works: UPPER OGLE ST., LONDON, 
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PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. 

Tue subject of Private Bill Legislation is naturally interest- 
ing to engineering readers of the Journat ; and no apology is 
therefore needed for giving prominence here to the proceed- 

ings of the Joint Committee of the two Houses of Parliament 
how sitting to inquire into the system. The appointment of 
the Committee is primarily due to the perseverance of Mr. 
Craig-Sellar, whose own suggestions for reforming Private 
Bill Procedure have been regularly followed in our columns. 
It is rather remarkable that,so far as the readers of the 
Metropolitan daily newspapers are to be considered as repre- 
senting the public generally, the doings, and even the very 





existence of the Committee would escape notice. The con- 
ductors of the London newspapers flatter themselves, we 
believe, upon the Imperial character of their news and leading 
articles; but only rarely do they take any account of the 
general ‘work of Parliament. It i is on the face of it anomalous 
that, so far as we know, the only available report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee now in question should appear in 
a Scotch daily newspaper; but such is the fact. It would 
seem to an ordinary person that if it can be of interest to 
residents in Edinburgh and the Lothians to be told how 
members of both Houses are working to reduce the cost of 
Private Acts of Parliament, the same topic should be worth 
reading about by people in London, where the business is 
actually transacted ; but the managers of the leading London 
newspapers think differently. It is a great nuisance, how- 
ever, to be obliged to search diligently through all the leading 
newspapers published in the country before one can learn 
what Parliament is doing. The desirability of an official 
journal of Parliament, containing all the debates and com- 
mittee proceedings, and published every morning of the 
session, has often been discussed; but the expense has 
hitherto been regarded as an insuperable obstacle. In default 
of a full official report, however, it occurs to one that a lead- 
ing newspaper might do worse than publish a summarized 
account of committee and other parliamentary business, as 
an appendix to the usual parliamentary report. It would at 
least inform the constituencies of what their representatives 
might be doing besides talking. 

To return to the proceedings of the Joint Committee on 
Private Bill Legislation, over which Lord Monk-Bretton 
presides. Mr. Warner, the legal adviser of the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords, recounted the history of 
the failure of the preliminary local inquiries held by the 
Board of Trade in connection with railway schemes, &c., 
between 1846 and 1851. These inquiries, which were 
designed to lighten the iabours of the Committees, were found 
to be very expensive, and had to be given up. Mr. Warner 
stated the fact, which is within common knowledge, that 
Private Bill business has been decreasing in amount of late 
years, owing to the needs of the country being nearly supplied. 
He hazarded the opinion, however, that such business as is 
done is decidedly of a more delicate and complicated nature 
than was the case in former times, ‘‘ partly owing to muni- 
‘‘ cipal authorities taking over gas and water undertakings, 
‘‘ and the necessity of arranging financial matters.” Police 
and sanitary regulations are also growing more complicated 
every year; and the problems propounded for settlement by 
Private Bill Committees between contending interests are of 
increasing difficulty and intricacy. All this is very true, as 
will be conceded by any candid frequenter of the committee- 
rooms. The problems in gas administration, to say nothing 
of any other subject, that are fought out in the committee- 
rooms to-day are different in character to those that formed 
the principal bones of contention years ago; and they make 
demands upon the intelligence and attention of Committees 
which are not always complied with. The worst of it is that, 
under the present system of dual control, if a satisfactory 
Lords or Commons Committee, as the case may be, can be met 
with for the first ordeal through which a Bill has to pass, there 
is no guarantee that the next one will not be of a totally 
different character. Mr. Warner thinks that a Joint Stand- 
ing Order Committee of both Houses would save one expense ; 
but he anticipates great difficulty in extending the Joint 
Committee plan to the consideration of Bills. He would 
favour steps for reducing the number of Bills opposed in both 
Committees, however, by so altering the present system that 
an opponent who was dissatisfied with the result of the hear- 
ing before the first Committee should show good grounds why 
there should be a rehearing before a second Committee. He 
would jnot exclude the possibility of a second hearing ; and 
in this view Mr. Warner was supported by Mr. Chandos 
Leigh, the Speaker’s Counsel. Neither Mr. Warner nor Mr. 
Chandos Leigh favoured the idea of local inquiries, on the 
ground that they would be very expensive, and would lack 
authority ; and this view is taken by Sir Theodore Martin, as 
representing the Parliamentary Agents’ Society. 

It is, of course, difficult to tell a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee that one of the most unsatisfactory features of the 
present system is the incompetency of members of Com- 
mittees; but the fact remains. It would be impossible to 
ascertain whether the quality of Committees is better or 
worse now than in past times. Let us hope it is not worse, 
and that the better hours now observed by the House of 
Commons will relieve members from the drowsiness which 
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has formerly been so marked a failing round the horseshoe 
tables on sultry days, when Counsel have been particularly 
prosy. There is no denying that the infliction of having to 
attend on Private Bill Committees must be a heavy drawback 
to the pleasures and glories of a seat in Parliament. It is 
very remarkable, also, that people interested in the most 
important matters requiring authorization by Parliament 
should be committed to the mercies of a “ scratch” bench of 
politicians, scarcely one of whom they would care to consult 
in an ordinary matter of business. Yet members of Parlia- 
ment will not give up their painful privilege of adjudicating 
upon Private Bills; and promoters and opponents will not 
accept the judgment of professional Commissioners instead 
of that of the rank-and-file of Parliament to which they have 
become accustomed. It is certain that, in the event of the 
appointment of Commissioners to do the work now performed 
by Private Bill Committees, dissatisfied promoters and oppo- 
nents would still insist upon their right to an appeal to the 
ultimate, but essentially inferior tribunal of Parliament. 
The whole scheme of Private Bill business in Parliament is 
so bound up with tradition and constitutional usage, and, in 
its very imperfections and hazards, so closely responds to 
that unmistakeable lottery element which is never absent from 
the class of commercial ventures usually submitted by Private 
Acts, that to radically alter its character will be extremely 
difficult. The most that can be hoped for is that by limit- 
ing the number of Committees, and consolidating stages, 
some of the waste of money now attending this class of 
business may be checked. 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 
As will be seen from the report in another column, the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association held their ordinary 
half-yearly meeting on Tuesday last, under the presidency of 
the Chairman, Sir Julian Goldsmid, M.P. The opportunity 
was seized by the Chairman for making his rejoinder to the 
criticisms that appeared in these columns towards the end 
of last year concerning the action of the Board in the matter 
of their Vienna electric lighting experiment. Sir Julian is 
highly indignant that we or anybody else should presume to 
question the wisdom of the Board ; and more than hints that 
our denunciation of what we consider the foolhardiness of this 
new departure was prompted by an interested motive in con- 
nection with the last issue of capital stock of the Association, 
which happened to be coming into the market at that time. 
Sir Julian is good enough to say that he ‘should greatly 
‘* regret ” if what he is pleased to call an “ attack” had been 
made with this object, as such a course would be “ un- 
‘* worthy ” of the “ conductors” of what he “ believes to bea 
“ respectable journal.” We may be permitted to say, in reply, 
that such cheap insinuations of motives are unworthy of 
any man in Sir Julian Goldsmid’s position as one of 
the “ conductors ” of what we “believe to be a respectable ” 
gas undertaking. Sir Julian availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity, which we were very glad to afford him, of defend- 
ing his policy in the ‘‘Correspondence” columns of the 
Journat ; and he is evidently conscious that he did not come 
off very well on that occasion, or he would never have con- 
descended to renew hostilities in this inglorious fashion from 
behind the rampart of the directorial table. We are not 
sorry, however, that Sir Julian has reopened the question; 
although, for his own credit, it is to be regretted that he has 
done it in such poor style. He has admitted that the responsi- 
bility for the suggestion of this Vienna electric light under- 
taking is his; and hence his scorn of the presumptuous 
critics who dare to find fault with the policy of the Board in 
this respect is only a way of laying claim to personal infalli- 
bility. We have no desire to degrade the question of policy 
into a personal squabble between ourselves and Sir Julian 
Goldsmid, on the not very interesting point of whether he can 
or cannot err in a matter of judgment. The Vienna electric 
lighting is now the act of the Board ; and, as such, we main- 
tain that it is a great blunder. We accuse Sir Julian 
Goldsmid of deliberately concealing from the meeting on 
Tuesday the true points at issue in regard to this matter, 
and of misleading the proprietors by talking at dispro- 
portionate length about the comparatively insignificant 
incident of the temporary failure of the steam-generating 
plant. We have joined issue with the Board, not on the 
question of the comparative merits of Austrian and English 
boilers, as Sir Julian knows very well, but on that of the 
wisdom and moral justification of the Board in spending 
upwards of £200,000 of the money of the Association in 





his experiment. How was it that Sir Julian did not utiy 
one word as to the capital sunk in this venture? We gg. 

deliberately that he was afraid to confess how the Board had 
been led on to lay out all this money, and more, in order tp 
make good a job that was at first estimated to cost about 
£70,000. If he wishes to disprove this statement by citing 
valid evidence to the contrary, we shall give him eye, 
opportunity for doing so, and engage beforehand to with. 
draw anything that we have wrongly published in this 
regard. No vague sneers about our pretending to know 
more of the business of the Association than the Directo; 
will move us from this position, or expunge these figures 
from our columns. We have given our version of 
the facts, and challenge Sir Julian Goldsmid to bring 
forward his own figures, if ours are wrong. There 
is only too much reason to suspect, however, from 
Sir Julian’s own admissions, that we have under rather than 
over stated the case. He said, with a significance not to be 
mistaken by one who has read the similar apologies of chair. 
men of electric lighting companies, that when the Associa. 
tion have got over some other “ technical difficulties,” all will 
be well. It is an unwelcome experience to find the Chairman 
of a gas undertaking using this language, which might have 
been copied from the reported proceedings of any of the bank. 
rupt electric light speculations of the last four or five years, 
The main thing for the proprietors of the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association to bear in mind in regard to their Chair. 
man’s words is, that these ‘‘ technical difficulties ”’ are troubles 
that mean money—the same troubles precisely as those which 
keep electric lighting companies where they are in comparison 
with gas companies. If they are willing to see their resources 
squandered in this fashion, it shall not be for the want of a 
warning from us. Sir Julian threatens that what the Board 
have done in Vienna they will do again elsewhere if they 
think fit, in the exercise of that judgment which he regards 
as above criticism. For our part, we declare unhesitatingly 
that such a policy points straight to disaster. That is the 
prospect now before the Association, upon the showing of 
their own Chairman. 

MEETING OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND GAS MANAGERS. 
Tue North of England Gas Managers met at Newcastle on 
Saturday week, under the presidency of Mr. V. Wyatt, who 
contributed a short supplementary paper explaining his re- 
markable paper of last October. Having already expressed 
high appreciation of Mr. Wyatt’s great contribution to the 
settlement of the data of gas engineering construction, it 
will not be necessary to say much upon the subject here. It 
cannot be doubted that the recent experience of the Drigh- 
lington and Gildersome Gas Company sheds a strong light 
upon Mr. Wyatt’s later remarks. As he says, a badly con- 
ducted Gas Company, with a convenient standard price 
under the sliding scale, can manage to pay high dividends 
and charge a price for gas which is a standing grievance to 
the consumers. It cannot be too loudly or frequently 
reiterated in the ears of careless and indolent gas adminis- 
trators, who think they can rely upon their parliamen- 
tary guarantee, to the entire exclusion of all considerations 
of trade such as control ordinary men of business, that 
they have no monopoly whatever, and are liable to be at 
any moment roused out of their dream. If the decision 
of the House of Lords Committee—and a very strong 
Committee it was—upon the Drighlington question meant 
anything at all by way of general principle, it meant that 
Gas Companies really have no statutory protection against 
a rival underselling them on their own ground. There is no 
reason in law or in the nature of things why a band of 
responsible investors, content with 5 per cent. dividend, 
should not promote a Bill in Parliament next session for 
establishing a gas undertaking in any town where there is an 
old Gas Company with an inflated capital and a high selling 
price. It is a fact that there exist gas undertakings which, 
through past extravagance and folly, have piled up so much 
capital that the charge for dividend and interest is more 
than would be sufficient as the selling price of gas of a new 
concern paying 4 or 5 per cent. upon the investment. There 
are no eternal laws for compelling gas consumers to continue 
for ever to pay the larger instead of the smaller price ; and, as 
Mr. Wyatt very truly remarks, the ultimate settlement of a 





question of this kind is only a matter of fighting, means, 


and enterprise. With regard to the concluding portion of 
Mr. Wyatt’s address—for such it might be called—all that need 
be said is that it is characteristic of the author. Mr. Wyatt 
is nothing if not cynical. There is an obvious aroma of 
actuality about his portraits; but their humour is of the 
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sardonic order. It is true enough that ‘‘ peace and a marble 
«glab” are at the end of every man’s race on earth ; but, 
whether this is the finality of experience or not, we do not 
usually leave out of account the style and spirit in which the 
race isrun. The reward of a pure conscience in the midst 
of endeavour is something that could not be eliminated from 
the springs of human action without consequences which no 
man can regard as altogether desirable. The meeting was 
decidedly an interesting and successful one ; but we wonder 
what those of our readers who have accused us of degrading 
the profession of gas engineering by wholesale imputations of 
corruption will say to Mr. Wyatt’s declaration that “‘ there is 
«no doubt the system of commissions is universal.” We 
never went so far as that ; and do not accept the statement 
as even approximately correct. 


THE EDINBURGH GAS BILLS, 

Tur Edinburgh Gas Bills have been in Committee all the 
week, and up to the time of going to press the most divergent 
opinions are currently expressed regarding the prospects of 
the two measures. The Committee are extremely patient ; 
and it is not too much to hope that by this time they may 
have an idea of what it is all about. We cannot con- 
scientiously say, however, that they have been greatly helped 
by the host of Counsel employed in the case. If the art of 
lucid explanation of points in a tangled matter is not utterly 
lost to the Parliamentary Bar, it cannot be said to have been 
practised in this inquiry. The nature of the business doubt- 
less partly accounts for the confusion that for some days 
appeared to rule in the minds of the noble Lords constituting 
the Committee, and which may not even yet have disappeared 
before the witnesses’ explanations ; but the whole thing has 
been surrounded by much mental fog. There may not be 
any justification for the idea; but it would not be surprising 
if, from what they have heard, the Committee were to enter- 
tain the suspicion that all the discussions of principle to 
which they have been treated have been meant to cover a 
process of bargaining for terms. The proprietary of the two 
Gas Companies is so mixed up, and the whole business 
attending the transfer is evidently so much an affair of 
“wheels within wheels,” that the Committee will have as 
much as they can do to satisfy, we do not say everybody, but 
a working majority of the people interested. All that we feel 
disposed to say at present upon the point that forms the real 
centre of the present warfare is that, having made such a 
good bargain with the Edinburgh Gas Company, the Corpora- 
tions should deal with reasonable liberality with the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Company. It has been stated that the main 
difficulty in the way of concluding an arrangement with the 
latter Company is their refusal to state what they want; 
but we fancy the other side have it in their power to form a 
tolerably clear idea upon this matter. If the Company prove 
intractable, the consequences may be awkward. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MEDAL, 
As the time of The Gas Institute meeting approaches, interest 
in the probable transactions naturally increases. The award 
of the Birmingham Medal has been looked forward to with 
some interest ; but a rumour has spread to the effect that the 
Council have decided against making any award this year, on 
the ground that the revenue of the fund is not sufficient to 
pay the expense of the medal. The medal costs £25 ; and the 
money to maintain it is the interest on £300 of Gaslight and 
Coke Company’s 4 per cent. debenture stock, which is evidently 
only £12 per annum nominal. In the accounts of the fund 
published in the last volume of Transactions of the Institute, 
the income for the year 1886 was shown to be £11 12s. net. 
If the medal were to be awarded this year, there would be a 
necessity for withholding it in 1890; and itis unquestionably 
wise to keep within the limits of the endowment in a matter of 
thiskind. Next year there will be no obstacle of this nature in 
the way. It must be borne in mind that the regulations in 
reference to the award of the medal, which is to be bestowed 
for “ originality in connection with the manufacture and 
“application of gas,” lay down that the award shall be in the 
discretion of the Council, but at intervals of not less than two 
years. There is nothing to say that it shall be bestowed every 
two years; and the Council may make the interval three 
years if they think fit. It is understood that a rather numerous 
list of names of suitable persons was submitted to the Council 
attheir recent meeting; so that, if they had thought fit to 
make the award, there would have been no lack of candidates 
for the honour—if the name of candidate is permissible in 
connection with a matter from which the idea of competition 
18 necessarily excluded. As it is, however, the award is to be 


held over for a year, when it is thought that a satisfactory 
choice may be made. Although the duty of awarding the 
medal is laid, by the regulations, definitely upon the Council, 
they are directed to consult the general body of members on 
the subject ; and their labours in making a good selection will 
be materially lightened if the members will take an interest 
in the question, and will not only help by naming suitable 
recipients, but will also first peruse the regulations, and satisfy 
themselves that their nominations comply with the conditions 
therein set forth. It is rather a pity that the award cannot 
be made this year; but the money and the honour will keep 
very well for another twelvemonth. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue proceedings at the half-yearly meeting of the West 

Middlesex Water-Works Company last week, though brief, 

possessed some peculiar points of interest. The revenue 

showed a slight decline as compared with the corresponding 

period a year ago. But at that date the rebate of 5 per cent. 

(amounting to £2715 in the present balance-sheet) was not 

operating. A decrease of £189 is thus made, by comparison, 

a very small affair ; and the proprietors rest assured in their 

dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, with the rebate to fall 

back upon if times grow hard. An unusual feature in the 

balance-sheet on this occasion was the absence of the certify- 

ing signature of the Official Auditor, Mr. Stoneham. Red- 

tape is inevitable where a Government department is con- 

cerned ; and Mr. Stoneham is as helpless in this matter as 

the Directors, or rather more so, for the latter are about to 
seek a legal decision in regard to the point at issue, unless 
the Auditor in the meantime is able to overcome his doubts 
concerning a particular payment. Instead of compelling the 

Conservators of the Thames to go to Parliament for power 
to increase the contributions of the Water Companies, the 
latter entered into a compromise, whereby the West Middle- 
sex and five other Companies agreed to pay an extra £1000 
per annum. This, however, is too simple and inexpensive a 
mode of settling such an affair; and the Auditor is for the 
present in a state of perplexity as to whether he can recognize 
it as legal. If he concludes that he must disallow the pay- 
ment, the Conservators must go through the ceremony of an 
application to Parliament. The bargain which has been 
made is, in the opinion of Mr. Stoneham, an excellent one 
for the Company, as the latter obtain the privilege of drawing 
an extra quantity of water from the Thames, to the extent of 
44 million gallons daily. Perhaps it is within the bounds 
of possibility that Parliament, in one of its wayward fits, 
may think it altogether objectionable to give the Companies 
power to draw any more water from the river, although 
the refusal is tantamount to a restriction of the supply 
to the consumer. The Legislature appear to have 
a notion that the London Water Companies luxuriate in 
pumping up water which nobody wants. Yet the Companies 
are often told that they do not supply water enough ; and 
clearly if they are not allowed to get it they cannot supply 
it. In the case of the Grand Junction Company, Parliament 
stood between the river and the consumer; and now, we 
see, the Official Auditor fears lest he should make a mistake 
in sanctioning payment for an enlarged draught to be taken 
from the Thames. For some little time to come, the West 
Middlesex Company may do very well with the statutory 
powers they already possess ; but the official interruption is 
characteristic of the system under which the Metropolitan 
Water Companies have to carry on their responsible functions. 
The Legislature is willing enough to lay burdens upon them, 
but will do nothing to help. So also the Vestries are not 
particularly favourable to the Water Companies. A struggle 
has been lately going forward in the Marylebone Police 
Court, between the Paddington Vestry and the West Middle- 
sex Company, as to the price to be paid for water used in the 
cleansing of the sewers and the watering of the roads. The 
Company charged 9d. per 1000 gallons, which with the rebate 
of 5 per cent. came very nearly to 84d., the average charge 
among the London Companies. But the Vestry wished to 
pay 7d., or less. After two hearings on the subject, and 
taking three weeks to consider the matter, Mr. De Rutzen 
has just decided that the charge shall be 83d. per 1000 
gallons, subject to the rebate of 5 per cent. The Parish 
therefore have gained a halfpenny per 1000 gallons, or a 
gross sum of about ten guineas a year. Such is the small 








oyster that comes out of the shells of litigation. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Rebdietvs. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 
(For Srock anp SHareE List, see p. 838.) 
Fuatyess has been the general rule in the Stock Markets during 
the past week. The improved tone which marked the previous 
week lasted through Monday ; but upon the reopening on Wed- 
nesday (after the usual Ist of May holiday), things went quite the 
other way. The disturbing element was the condition of affairs 
in Eastern Europe, which is daily producing more and more 
apprehension. The Gas Market has been rather quiet, and is a 
shade easier; the changes, though few and slight, being down- 
ward. The large issues—Gaslight ‘‘ A’’ and Imperial Continental 
—have been very steady, and closed without alteration. Not 
much business has been done in anything else except South 
Metropolitan ‘‘B,” which was rather weaker, and fell 1. We 
have added to our Stock and Share List (see page 838) a few 
more issues, which, being now considerable in point of amounts 
or being new quotations, are frequently dealt in to an extent 
which warrants their being included in our notices. They em- 
brace the new issue of the Bombay Company, both issues of the 
Bromley Consumers’, and the debentures of the Australian, the 
Buenos Ayres, and the Chicago Companies. There has been a 
good deal more activity in Water, the noticeable feature in 
which is the recovery in New River. For the first time since 
February, 1884, the new shares have been done in the market 
at 350. It may be remembered that, in the second week 
of that month, there was a great scare in the Water Market, owing 
to the Bill in Parliament introduced by the City Corporation, which 
closely followed the decision in Dobbs’s case; and New River new 
then fell 45 at one drop. The tendency during the past week of 
the other Companies has been towards weakness. Lambeth 10 per 
cents. are 2 lower; and the anomaly we noted last week in the 
relative quotations of Southwark ordinary and Southwark ‘‘D” 
has been rectified by the lowering of the latter by 73. The daily 
operations in the market were: Monday’s business in Gas was 
moderate, and so were the prices; but the only change in quotations 
was a fall of 1 in South Metropolitan “B.”’ In Water there was 
a good demand for New River new, which rose 5. Southwark ‘‘ D” 
was lowered 73. Tuesday was a close holiday. On Wednesday 
Gas was much more active—especially in the Metropolitan issues, 
which were steady. European fully paid relapsed }. Water was 
noticeable for continued activity in New River new, which had a 
further rise of 2. Thursday was a much quieter day for both 
Gas and Water. Transactions in each were very limited ; and all 
issues closed unchanged. Gas was a shade brisker on Friday ; 
but transactions presented nothing calling for special remark. 
There was more dealing in Water, and prices were fair, except for 
Lambeths, the 10 per cents. of which fell 2. Saturday was more 
than usually quiet. A few transactions were marked in Gas, but 
not one in Water ; and all quotations remained without variation. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

SIR JULIAN GOLDSMID ON THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF THE VIENNA OPERA BY 
THE IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION—THE AFFAIRS OF THE MAXIM- 
WESTON COMPANY—MISFORTUNES OF AN AMERICAN ELECTRIC LIGHT CoM- 
PANY—WHERE IS PROFESSOR FORBES’S ELECTRICITY-METER ? 

Tue statements of Sir Julian Goldsmid, Chairman of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association, respecting the progress of the electric 
lighting undertaking of this Company, which will be found in his 
speech to the proprietors at the general meeting reported on another 
page, are commented upon in our leading editorial columns. We 
notice them here, however, as a matter of electric lighting interest. 
It appears, from Sir Julian’s remarks, that the installation is only 
one-third completed; and as we know that it has already cost 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling, it would be interesting to 
learn how much more money will be wanted to finish it upon the 
contemplated scale. It will be observed that Sir Julian takes great 
delight in the perfection of the theatre lighting under the auspices 
of the Company. He says he has ‘assisted’? at several per- 
formances ; the word being evidently intended to be understood in 
the French sense. Attentive perusal of Sir Julian’s speech will, 
however, tend to create an impression that there is no Royal and 
Imperial road to success in electric lighting, even when the 
resources of one of the richest 'Gas Companies of the world are at 
the back of the attempt. Altogether, the drift of Sir Julian’s 
explanations and apologies must be regarded as eminently reassur- 
ing to those gas companies that have not embarked upon electric 
lighting enterprises. 

There was another meeting of the Maxim- Weston Electric Light 
Company on Thursday last ; and it excelled all its precursors in 
point of liveliness. Objection was at the outset taken to the legality 
of the meeting ; and there was a sharp controversy upon this point 
between the Chairman, Mr. Hugh Watt, M.P., and many of the 
shareholders present—terminating in the defeat of the Chairman, 
who left the room without succeeding in carrying any of the busi- 
ness for which the meeting was called. There was so much con- 
fusion that it is difficult to understand exactly why the meeting was 
convened, and by whom; but it appears to have been due to the 
initiative of the Chairman, and to have been called in order that 
some new Directors should be elected. At any rate, nothing of the 
kind was attempted; and the proprietors who attended confined 
themselves to the more immediate duty of putting some pertinent 
but most inconvenient questions to their Chairman respecting his 
management of the Company’s affairs. At the adjourned ordinary 





general meeting (mentioned in this column last week), it ya 
decided that sixteen of the largest shareholders should be appointeg 
an advisory Committee to consult with the Board—that is to 9 
with the Chairman—respecting the state of the Company’s affairs 
It is now alleged that this resolution has not been acted upon by the 
Chairman, who is accused of wishing to keep the affairs of thy 
Company underhis owncontrol. On the other hand, Mr. Watt says he 
intends to prosecute the shareholders’ Committee of five who said 
disagreeable things about him at the last meeting. On the whole 
it would appear that the chances of the Maxim- Weston Company 
ever extricating themselves from their present difficulties and attend. 
ing to business are extremely small; and that the concern is more 
likely to disappear from the stage in a blaze of legal fireworks, 

A lurid light upon that prosperity of electric lighting companies 
in the United States of which we hear so much from English 
lecturers and writers in the electrical journals is afforded by some 
recent proceedings in New Orleans, when the property and plant of 
the local Brush Company was distrained upon for a debt due to 
the Westinghouse Company. It seems that the Brush Company 
originally began operations in New Orleans with the arc lamps of 
that name; but their business became unprofitable through the 
competition of another Company; and the Brush people thereupon 
made a contract with the Westinghouse Company for an incap. 
descent lighting plant to add to their undertaking. In order to 
compete with the Gas Company, the new light had to be offered to 
the public at a price at which it did not pay ; and the engine-power 
of the Company being deficient for the work required, there ensued 
a series of disastrous breakdowns, ending in the financial collapse 
of the speculation. The Westinghouse Company themselves do 
not pretend that the undertaking could be worked otherwise than 
at a loss. It is reported, however, upon the authority of one of 
heir agents, that if $100,000 are spent in renewing the generating 
plant and removing the works to a better site, the property might 
afterwards be worth $90,000. If there is no misprint here, the 
financial aspects of the operation in question are not particularly 
encouraging. It is well to obtain occasional positive information 
respecting the fluctuations of Fortune among United States Electric 
Light Companies, if only to put a few necessary shadows into the 
rose-coloured pictures drawn by our own electrical enthusiasts, 

What has become of Professsr Forbes’s electricity-meter, that 
was announced last summer with such a flourish in all the electrical 
and engineering journals ? We ask the question because it scarcely 
seems respectful to the learned Professor to appear to forget that 
he has ever promised to solve the problem of the measurement of 
electrical currents for lighting purposes. It is an inveterate habit 
of electricians to claim successes when they should only draw 
attention to notions; and no amount of disillusionment seems to 
break them of the pernicious custom. Last year it was enough 
for Professor Forbes to announce that he had thought of a way of 
making an electricity-meter by counting the revolutions of a vane 
driven by the heated air rising from a coil of wire traversed bya 
portion of the electricity to be measured, when all the pack of 
advertising electrical specialists were in full cry after him. Wonder- 
ful man ;-wonderful invention! Where is that invention now? Is 
it in use anywhere ; and if not, why not? The subject is of great 
interest, because, in the event of the Electric Lighting Act being 
modified so as to enable electrical speculators to redeem their long 
overdue promises to supply incandescent lighting in the United 
Kingdom at not more than twice the cost of gas, the first demand 
of the hour will be a reliable electricity-meter; and if Professor 
Forbes’s is not available, where will such an apparatus be found? 





THE COMBUSTION OF FUEL IN STEAM-BOILER AND 
OTHER FURNACES. 
M. ScHevrER-KEstNeEp is one of the most skilful of modern calori- 
metrists; and it is not surprising to be told that he has devoted 
himself for the past twenty years to studying the combustion of 
coal. It is not too much to expect of the new series of experi- 
ments upon this subject announced by him, in which he 1s to 
make extensive trial of M. Berthelot’s so-called “ calorimetric 
bomb,” that they will clear up much that is mysterious and un- 
satisfactory in the results of other calorimetric methods. In the 
meantime, some interesting statements upon the generai subject 
of coal combustion have been put forth by M. Scheurer-Kestner, 
in the form of a lecture before the French Chemical Society. A 
special point was made in this lecture of the importance of a proper 
examination of chimney gases as a means of determining what 
goes on in the furnace. It was shown that these analyses are 
often conducted in a manner that seriously misleads the investi- 
gators, and that, to be reliable, great care is required to shut off 
all possible sources of error. Leaks of air, insufficient mixture of 
the gases, &c., all prejudice these examinations. By making sure 
of his data collected in this way, M. Scheurer-Kestner has ascer- 
tained the most favourable proportion of air for the perfect com- 
bustion of fuel. He began with too little, and tried various pro- 
portions of air up to a quantity exceeding anything that would be 
employed in practice. He found, for example, in this way that if 
only 8 or 9 cubic metres of air were supplied for the combustion 
of a kilogramme of Ronchamp coal, there would be found carbonic 
oxide, hydrogen, and marsh gas in the products of combustion, 
representing a loss of from 6 to 18 per cent. of the carbon of the 
coal. If from 10 to 12 cubic metres of air are supplied, the loss 
of carbon is only from 4 to 6 per cent.; with 15 cubic metres of 
air, the loss is reduced to 1 or 1} per cent. M. Scheurer-Kestner 
insists upon the importance of making determinations of this 
character, in order to ascertain in every case the exact limit when 
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ss is most attenuated and the advantage the most consider- 
able. Generally it seems that a theoretical surplus of 5 per cent. 
of air is the best in practice. 
In the course of these experiments, steps were taken to ascertain 
the amount of carbon lost in the smoke of a factory chimney. A 
lass tube containing from 25 to 80 centimetres of asbestos was 
jaced in communication with an aspirator, and with the interior 
of the chimney, and the volume of aspirated gas was measured. 
The asbestos was packed lightly, so as to permit the gas to pass 
freely through while retaining the soot. The latter only penetrated 
through 5 or 6 centimetres of the asbestos ; leaving the rest perfectly 
clean. A means was thus provided of ascertaining the proportion 
between the quantity of soot produced and that of the coal con- 
sumed in the furnace. It is remarked by M. Scheurer-Kestner, as 
a curious and noteworthy fact, that although the smoke was often 
very dense and black, especially when for experimental reasons 
the air supply to the furnace was restricted to something less than 
the normal quantity, the soot of itdid not represent a loss of more 
than 1°5 per cent. of the carbon of the coal. With a very slight in- 
crease of the in-draught of air, the loss from the smoke fell to 0°5 
cent. Consequently M. Scheurer-Kestner does not attach much 
importance to the production of smoke, and treats appliances for 
smoke prevention somewhat summarily. He only recognizes two 
efficient systems of this order—the one based upon mechanical 
feeding of the furnace, and the other upon the intimate admixture 
of very hot air with the products of combustion. In both cases 
the supplementary expenses of the apparatus exceed the economy 
realizable by the suppression of smoke. M. Delahaye, in repeating 
this assertion in the Revue Industrielle, points out that it is purely 
theoretic, and adds that there are many cases where the suppression 
of smoke is necessary, and consequently where smoke-preventing 
appliances must be patronized, whether these are theoretically 
economical or not. At the same time, the commentator declares 
that the attention of people disposed to complain of smoking 
factory chimneys cannot be too strongly called to M. Scheurer- 
Kestner’s revelation of the economic undesirability of smoke- 
preventing apparatus. This reasoning is a little obscure ; for the 
consideration that smoke-preventing arrangements do not pay the 
user is not likely to render anyone who suffers from the proximity 
of a smoky chimney less anxious for the abatement of the nuisance. 
It is, of course, advantageous that the question should be put upon 
its proper basis; and we have consistently opposed the claims and 
exposed the ignorance of those of our own smoke abatement 
enthusiasts who have told the world that smoky chimneys are 
necessarily attended by waste of fuel. These advocates of smoke 
prevention tried to make out that self-interest impels fuel-nsers 


the lo 


to burn fuel smokelessly ; but the more experienced fuel-users |! 


themselves know very well that smoke-prevention devices, however 
successful, are always costly both first and last. Our contention 
has been that, instead of doctoring smoky furnaces, the true inte- 
rest of fuel-users points them to the employment of coke or 
gaseous fuel; while the public interest is best served by the rigid 
enforcement of smoke-prevention regulations resting not on the 
supposed self-interest of the fuel-user, but called for by the higher 
and more general necessity of aérial sanitation. The public inte- 
rest warrants the community in enforcing smoke prevention upon 
the factory-owner, regardless of the consideration that the reform 
may not be profitable to himself. 

M. Scheurer-Kestner went on to deal with the economy of boiler 
firing. With an exterior-fired boiler of three cylinders, fitted with 
a re-heating arrangement, using Ronchamp coal, the following 
was found to be the percentage distribution of the heat power of 
the fuel, in calories:—In the steam, 63°5; carried off by the 
chimney, 5°1; represented by combustible gases with waste gases, 
49; corresponding to the smoke, 3°7—total accounted for, 77°2 per 
cent., leaving 22°8 per cent. unaccounted for. In later experi- 
ments, 78°9 per cent. has been obtained in the steam and combus- 
tion gases from Ruche coal; and as much as 83 per cent. with an 
English coal of exceptional quality. The unaccounted-for per- 
centage is chiefly due to radiation. 

_ Acommentary upon these observations of M. Scheurer-Kestner 
is supplied by the published tests of a water-tube boiler fixed at 
the Sibley College of the Cornell University, in the United States. 
These experiments are reported upon by Mr. R. H. Thurston, who 
gives them in great detail. Every conceivable precaution seems 
to have been taken to secure reliable indications of the perform- 
ance of the boiler. For analyzing the waste gases, an apparatus 
designed by Professor Elliott was used, consisting of a stand of 
tubes for testing for carbonic acid by potassic hydrate solution, 
and for oxygen by potassic pyrogallate. The amount of carbonic 
oxide not being obtained satisfactorily by cuprous chloride, although 
It was “‘ evidently present,” was calculated from the carbonic acid, 
The quality of the gases in the chimney did not vary much during 
the teste, and is given as having been about 12 per cent. by volume 
of carbonic acid, 6 per cent. of free oxygen, about 3 per cent. of 
carbonic oxide, and 79 per cent. of nitrogen. The two former 
were observed, and the two latter computed. The air supplied 
was after the rate of about 16 lbs. per pound of carbon 
consumed. Reduced to proportions by weight, Mr. Thurston 
states the average percentage composition of the flue gases 
to have been : Oxygen, 7°108; carbonic acid, 17°059; carbonic 
oxide, 2.584; and nitrogen, 78°34. Upon this statement we may 
be permitted to remark that it is usually understood that 
the existence of free superfluous oxygen in flue gases is 
Meompatible with the presence of carbonic oxide.. Seeing that 


convert it into carbonic acid, and this furnace had an excess of 50 
= cent. of air, the reason for calculating on the presence of car- 
onic oxide in the smoke gases is not very apparent. The net 
result of the test was to show an evaporating duty for the boiler 
in question of 10°486 lbs. of water from and at 212° Fahr. per pound 
of fuel (anthracite). The apparent confusion between the calcula- 
tions of carbonic oxide and the observed proportion of free oxygen 
in the furnace gases recalls M. Scheurer-Kestner’s caution upon 
the subject of the analysis of flue gases. 
In connection with the general question of the combustion of 
solid fuel in boiler furnaces may be mentioned the growing popu- 
larity among marine engineers of forced draught, whereby the 
evaporative power of boilers is materially increased, and the 
consumption of fuel diminished. The advantages of forced 
draught, like those of gaseous firing, cannot possibly be learnt 
from the text-books. Hitherto forced draught, which is merely 
that produced by a mechanically driven fan, has not been 
tried for any furnaces but those of steam-boilers. It becomes a 
question, however, whether this method of firing has advantages 
only for this class of furnaces. A long time ago we recommended 
a trial of mechanical versus chimney draught for the working of 
gas generators used for heating gas-retorts; but we are unaware 
that anything has been done in this direction. Yet the advantages 
of being able to control the process of combustion, which such a 
device would confer, should be worth something. Whether the 
benefits of mechanical draught in the working of gas generators 
would be sufficient to compensate for the additional complication 
is, of course, the question. Any experiments designed to elucidate 
the point must involve regular and careful analysis of the contents 
of the exit-flues ; and therefore M. Scheurer-Kestner’s warning upon 
this head is worthy of attention. It is very certain that no tests 
of furnace working are deserving the name of instructive unless 
they are accompanied by, and rest upon exact and detailed analyses 
of furnace gases. Furnace practice has been put upon a fresh 
footing of actuality since Herr Bunte andothers placed in the hands 
of fuel-users their well-known appliances for chimney-gas analysis. 
It is to be regretted that these guides to good furnace working are 
not used su generally as they ought to be. 





Tue Cask or Mr. S. Hunrer.—At the Central Criminal Court, 
on the 28th ult., on the application of Mr. Forrest Fulton, M.P., 
the case of Mr. 8. Hunter was deferred till the May sittings, owing 
to the inability of Justice Hawkins, who presided at the trial, to 
attend at the Old Bailey. Mr. Hunter is now in the Strangeways 
Prison, Manchester, where he will remain until he is removed to 
London to receive sentence. 

Society or EnGineers.—The paper read at the ordinary meeting 
of this Society last night was on “ Filtration by Machinery; the 
author being Mr. E. Perrett, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E. It dealt with the 
theory of filtration; filtration through cloth and through a thick 
medium, granular substances, and charcoal; the objections to ani- 
mal charcoal; purification by iron; and filtration as applied to the 
Clark process, through cloth, and by extended settling surface. 

Tue Furure Water Suppty oF MeLBourne.—Mr. Nimmo, the 
Minister of Public Works of Melbourne, in a conversation with a 
representative of the Times of that city, gave some interesting 
facts regarding the future water supply of the place. In two years, 
he said, they would have the Watts River supply brought to Mel- 
bourne, and this would give a total of 40 million gallons per day, 
at the rate of about 15 million gallons from the Yan Yean, and 
25 million gallons from the Watts River. When the population of 
the city and suburbs has reached a million, there will be a supply 
of 40 gallons per head per day. Mr. Nimmo considers this 
quantity sufficient to meet the requirements of the population, even 
in such a climate as that. He saysthe most careful gaugings show 
the Yan Yean River to be capable of adding 10 million gallons 
daily to the supply. The proposed dam or reservoir at Henley’s 
mill, about 24 miles above Healesville, will cost about £1,000,000 ; 
and he does not feel justified in proposing such a vast expenditure, 
with his knowledge of the requirements of the city and the certainty 
of 25 million gallons being procured from the Watts River. 

Pumpine Macuinery.—In the course of a paper on this subject 
read at a meeting of the Association of Birmingham Students of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers on Monday last week by Mr. F. 
W. Hewett, he said that one of the first contrivances for raising 
water by steam pressure—or as it was stated at the time, for raising 
water by fire—was Captain Thomas Savey’s patent, exhibited before 
the Royal Society in 1699, when Sir Isaac Newton was President. 
The valves were all worked by hand. A most important advance 
was made by Newcomen, who must have been contemporary with 

Savey ; but little was known of this gentleman except his invention. 
When James Watt’s beam engine was invented, the conception of 
making the condenser apart from the steam cylinder and keeping 
the steam cylinder as hot as possible, was the basis of its me- 
chanical success. The energy of Bolton, his partner, soon brought 
this pumping-engine into extensive use; and as the demand in- 
creased, so the machine developed. The supremacy of the Cornish 
pumping-engine had remained undisputed from the moment Watt 
perfected it; and it had scarcely been approached for deep drain- 
age and working against a constant head of water. The velocity 
of the water through the valves of ordinary pumps should not 
exceed 4 feet in a second at the most; and the pumps should 
generally work well at 50 feet per minute—bucket speed. The 
velocity of the water in the delivery-pipes should be as consistent 





1lb. of carbon only requires theoretically 12°03 Ibs. of air to 
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Tue Use or Five Sanp ror Mortar. 

Messrs. Charles D. Marx and Alfred M. Mosscrop, of the Cornell 
University, have conducted a series of tests of cements and sands 
for Mr. E. Kuichling, of the Executive Board of the City of 
Rochester, New York. The results of these tests are detailed in 
a report published inthe Engineering and Building Record. The 
experimenters paid special attention to the influence of the size of 
sand grains upon the strength of the mortar made with them. 
They remark that the ordinary specification for masonry commonly 
prescribes the use of “ clean, sharp sand,” and observe that all sands 
contain more or less of a fine, powdery material resembling dust 
or loam, and ordinarily regarded as such. It became a question 
for the experimenters whether this dust has any particular effect 
upon the strength of mortar in which it may be mixed, and how 
much of it may be allowed in a sand intended for purposes of con- 
struction. The first test consisted of passing the sand under 
examination through six sieves of progressive degrees of fineness, 
when it was found that the elimination of the finest portion did 
not improve the strength of the mortar. When the coarsest 
particles of the sand only were used, the mortar was weakest, in 
consequence, as it appeared, of the increased proportion of voids in 
the substance. From the whole results of the tests, Messrs. Marx 
and Mosscrop concluded that the presence of 20 per cent. of fine 
silicious material in a sand is not sufficient ground for rejecting its 
use in construction. A certain amount of this fine powdery 
material—the proportion depending upon the physical composition 
of the sand—is even beneficial, because it acts as a filling for the 
voids that would otherwise exist between the coarser particles of 
the sand, or would require to be filled with neat cement. The best 
mortar is that in which all the particles of sand are coated with 
cement, and there are no voids between the particles. It is evidently 
advantageous that the voids in question should be small—that is, 
that they should not be cavities between large pieces of grit, which 
would require an extravagant amount of cement to fill them 
properly. 

TesTinG Bricks ror REsiIstaNce To F Rost. 


A test for frost-proof bricks and stones is given by M. Ramée 
in the Architect. It consists in boiling the specimens for half an 
hour in a saturated solution of sulphate of soda, mixed cold. The 
sample should be afterwards suspended by a string over the vessel 
in which it has been boiled, and allowed to drain. In 24 hours 
the surface will be covered with small crystals. The brick or stone 
is then to be again dipped in the solution until the crystals dis- 
appear, and again suspended and drained, repeating this process 
for five days in succession. The crystals will re-form on the sur- 
face after every immersion ; and at the end of the period of trial 
the pores of the specimen will be thoroughly charged with the 
crystals. If after this ordeal a deposit of particles of the brick or 
stone is found at the bottom of the vessel containing the solution, 
the quantity of such deposit, and the appearance of the surface of 
the specimen, will indicate the permeability of the material and its 
probable behaviour under the influence of frost. Some authorities, 
however, contend that the sulphate of soda test is not so fair as 
actually freezing the wetted specimens, which may be done by ex- 
posing them to the influence of a mixture of ice and salt. Com- 
parative tests of decided value are, however, claimed to be obtain- 
able by the method here described. 


THe QuaLity oF CoMMERCIAL OXYGEN. 


Commenting upon the various published statements that have 
appeared in English technical journals respecting the experimental 
employment of oxygen for various purposes, M. Delahaye, in the 
Revue Industrielle, remarks that not much importance is attached 
in France to the commercial production of this gas. He does not 
desire to question the good faith of the authors of the interesting 
communications already alluded to; but at the same time he re- 
marks that it is singular that none of them have taken the trouble 
to indicate what sort of oxygen they used in their work. The 
question, according to M. Delahaye, is not whether the indicated 
results are obtainable, but whether the gas employed is actually 
producible regularly and in a state of purity. He declares that 
the name of oxygen is often given to air in which the normal 
proportion of nitrogen is merely reduced to one-half or three- 
quarters. There are plenty of samples of 60 per cent., 50 per 
cent., or even poorer “oxygen.” It is therefore not superfluous 
to inquire how the oxygen of English experimenters is produced 
in a pure state, and at an economical rate, before taking too 
seriously the industrial applications, which are pretended to have 
been discovered for this gas. Until he is satisfied upon this head, 
M. Delahaye, who evidently has particular reasons for his scepti- 
cism, refuses to take any further notice of those developments of 
the industrial uses of oxygen which have marked the adoption of 
the Brin process in this country. 


Petroteum Gas Furt. 


A trial of petroleum oil fuel for steam raising was recently made 
at the pumping station of the Salem (Massachusetts) water-works 
pumping station. The oil was common petroleum, and was 
gasified in retorts by the aid of a superheated steam-jet. It was 
burnt in the furnace of a water-tube boiler alongside another boiler 
using coal. There were two trials of five hours each, conducted 
by Messrs. J. G. Dennett, C. E. Ashcroft, and J.C. Jones. The 
average quantity of oil consumed during each trial was 111°7 





gallons, and the pressure of steam was kept up to 50 lbs. The ay 
consumption of coal for the same work was 1787°5 lbs., cost 
$4°69 ; the cost of the oil being $4°46. There was thus a differencs 
in favour of the oil of 23 c. for the five hours. This was in Octobe 
1886; but with the prices of coal and oil corrected to the agtys} 
selling rates of March last, there was a saving of $2°01 on the side 
of the oil for the five hours’ experiment. It is concluded from 
these data that the practical value of a gaseous form of petroleuy 
as fuel for the Salem steam-boilers is proved; and also that this 
kind of fuel compares advantageously, in a commercial sense, with 
good anthracite. The contingent advantages—such as entirg 
absence of ashes, clinkers, smoke, &c., and the benefit of maintain. 
ing automatically a constant pressure of steam, with a saving of 
labour—are not included in these figures. The entire arrange. 
ment of retorts, with the necessary steam-jet and _oil-feed, jg 
described as simple in construction, easily maintained in action 
safe, noiseless, and odourless. Neither the designer’s name nor 
the details of his apparatus are given in the American Many. 
facturer, from which this brief summarized account is taken, 


Gechnical Record, 


NORTH OF ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERs, 

The Twenty-Second Half-Yearly Meeting of this Association was 
held, on Saturday, the 28th ult., in the Offices of the Neweastle 
and GatesheadfGas Company—Mr. V. Wyart, the President, in 
the chair. 

The preliminary business (as reported in last week’s Journat) 
having been disposed of, 

The Presipent read the paper, on the “‘ Structural Capacity and 
Cost of Gas-Works,” which was given in our last issue (p.773), As 
already explained, this paper was mainly explanatory of that read 
by Mr. Wyatt at the meeting of the Association in October last, and 
the discussion on which was adjourned till this meeting. 

Mr: J. Wriecut (Stockton-on-Tees) said they would not have 
much discussion without criticism; but at the same time it was 
difficult to criticize a paper of such great excellence, from an 
engineering point of view, as that read by their President. He 
might at once say that he thought it was one of the most valuable 
ever read before the Association. It was so brimful of technical 
information as to the cost of the various appliances used in gas- 
works, that it must always be a standard for reference by gas 
engineers and members of this and kindred societies. There were 
very few engineers who, from their own experience, could compile 
such a series of costs and figures ; but there were still fewer who, 
having the information, would give it for the benefit of profes- 
sional brethren. Therefore he considered their best thanks were 
due to the President. Whilst saying so much with all sincerity, there 
was one point on which he thought the paper was rather misleading, 
Speaking of the possible effects of petroleum, Mr. Wyatt said : “ We 
must not frighten ourselves further on the subject, but make up our 
minds to produce cheap gas.”’ In this they would all agree with 
him ; but he was surprised to find that one of the most powerful 
aids in this direction, which most engineers had at hand, was rather 
tabooed in the paper. He referred to the trebling of gasholders. 
This aspect of modern engineering certainly did not receive the 
commendation it deserved; and in his view, was the weak point 
in the paper—especially where Mr. Wyatt referred to “ cranky 
knock-kneed treble lifts.” Now he (Mr. Wright) had yet to see any 
‘‘ crankiness’’ or ‘* knock-knees ” about them, although the Com- 
pany with which he was connected had at one gas-works alone, 
trebled six gasholders 120 feet diameter, giving an extra storeage 
of 13 million cubic feet. In Newcastle, at the Elswick works, two 
holders had been treated in the same way, increasing the storeage 
by 600,000 cubic feet; and the cost in neither case exceeded £10 
per 1000 cubic feet. Then the President had a good-natured shot 
at three-lift holders on the score of wind pressure. His figures 
certainly looked formidable; but then they all knew how easy it 
was to make figures assume any shape. In practice they got over 
the figures; because in the time of their predecessors, it was the 
custom to guide the holders with strong sound columns, which had 
such an ample factor of safety when constructed that it was the 
easiest thing in the world now to lengthen them. He could assure 
the members of the Association who had gasholders 100 feet in 
diameter and upwards, with good strong columns or stancheons, 
that they could be doubled or trebled at a cost of about £10 per 
1000 cubic feet capacity gained. Holders of 120 feet and upwards 
might be changed for a less figure ; but much depended on the guide- 
framing. The method of procedure was to put the new inner lift 
inside the present holder, by shortening the main bars and lengthen- 
ing the columns or standards as the case might be; then inserting 
horizontal girders and diagonal bracing. Now he would like to 
ask, Who could build (say) a new complete holder and tank to con- 
tain 300,000 or 400,000 cubic feet for a less figure than £15 or £16 per 
1000 cubic feet? True, their President had told them that a tank 
and holder of 2 million cubic feet capacity could be built for £10 
per 1000 feet. These figures, they should bear in mind, did not 
include the cost of the land, which, in crowded towns where most 
old gas-works were situated, was a great consideration; and al- 
though “ cast-iron pipes are cheap enough in these days,” they 
had still to add the cost of these mains—no small item! How 
many members of the Association however, were there who re 
quired to build at one stroke a gasholder of 2 million cubic feet 
capacity ? What was wanted to assist in making gas cheap was 
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to obtain increased storeage of quantities from } to } million feet ; 
and he (Mr. Wright) had shown that, by doubling, trebling, or 

uadrupling, they could augment their storeage to that extent at 
£10 or less per 1000 feet, and this without involving the construc- 
tion of enormous gasholders. In all other respects he considered 
the paper a most valuable one ; and concluded by again thanking 
the President for reading it. 

Mr, W. AsHmorE (Stockton-on-Tees) observed that he did not 
think he could give any information other than Mr. Wright had 
done. No doubt in small works, such as Mr. Wright had been 
speaking of, it would be a great advantage for engineers who had 
two or three gasholders that could be doubled or trebled, because 
the work could be done in one year. But, if they had to make a 
tank 130 feet in diameter, it could not be done in a year. 

Mr. G. Riptey (Newcastle-on-Tyne) did not think he could add 
anything to what Mr. Wright had said. There was no doubt that 
trebled gasholders had been a great acquisition to the Newcastle 
Company, because it had increased their storeage capacity by a 
cheap process ; and the holders looked strong and firm everywhere. 
The last one that was completed was 120 feet diameter. In a gale 
of wind, it used to oscillate 5} inches ; but since it had been trebled, 
it had been in a gale, and stood as firm as a rock. He thought the 
trebling of holders was of great advantage where it could be carried 
out, because it did away with the making of a tank; and there 
was also a saving of mains and valves. 

Mr. T. Bower (West Hartlepool) said he did not know that he 
had very much to say with regard to the points which had been 
raised by Mr. Wright. It had not hitherto been his privilege to 
have anything to do with gasholders which had been erected at 
such a low figure as that instanced by the President in his paper. 
Of those he had been connected with, one was of a capacity very 
near to what he had mentioned—a working capacity of about 
900,000 cubic feet. ‘The cost of this holder and tank was rather 
more than £15 per 1000 cubic feet. Of course, they must bear in 
mind, in comparing the cost, that it was six years ago when this 
holder was erected ; and he estimated that the difference in price 
between then and now would bring the figure down to scmething 
like £13 per 1000 cubic feet. 

a. PRESIDENT: I estimated a gasholder of that capacity at 

12 10s. 

Mr. Bower, continuing, said the figure he had stated was the 
actual cost of this one; but if they went to smaller sizes—and he 
thought that one of the great points in the paper was the fact of 
all the apparatus dealt with being altogether beyond the size that 
was ever likely to be required in the North of England—the facts 
were somewhat misleading. He had with him estimates from two 
or three different firms of gasholder makers; and none of them 
were less than £15 per 1000 cubic feet. This information was 
obtained some three years ago. If he went lower down in size, to 
about 60,000 cubic feet—certainly the circumstances were rather 
exceptional, inasmuch as quicksands had to be dealt with; but he 
found that the cost ran up to about £24 per 1000 cubic feet. One 
other matter he wished to refer to was that the difference between 
maximum and minimum sizes of works was not sufliciently 
pointed out. It might have been spread abroad that engineers in 
the North of England had been very extravagant, whereas it was 
not so, but was really owing to this: The difference between gas- 
works capable of producing 6 million feet per day (which were 
given as the basis of the President’s calculations) and works of 
perhaps half a million feet capacity. If this had been made a 
~— clearer, he thought it would be of advantage to the outside 
public. 

‘The Presmpent observed that, in the table which he submitted 
with his paper, he stated that, in the same ratio as he adopted, 
going backwards, between the one and the six million, they would 
find something like the figures he spoke of. The amount of iron 
per 1000 cubic feet of storeage in the 1 million feet holder would 

8 ewt.; and in the larger size it would be only 5jcwt. By 
this they would see how the weight had decreased. If they worked 
backwards in the same ratio, they would come to increasing instead 
of diminishing figures. But they would observe that in the one 
case there was a decrease to little more than one-half per 1000 
feet of storeage which the other would cost. 

Mr. C, Sexiers (York) said, as far as he could gather, they were 
contending for a principle which it would be very difficult to fix, 
because, to arrive at the cost of a gasholder, much would rely on 
the circumstances in each case. First, it would depend upon the 
cost of the land; and the tank would depend upon the nature of 
the soil, As their President knew, the site upon which the last 
new holder at York was placed cost them considerably more than 
any average tank would have cost, in consequence of the nature of 

e soil. They were pumping water out of the excavation for 
nearly two years. But, in addition to the character of the soil, 
which very much affected the construction of a holder, he found that, 
from one year to another, there was a great variation in the cost of 
iron. Middlesbrough pig iron was now, he believed, something 
like 32s. per ton; and a few years ago it was 120s. per ton. 
Therefore this fact alone would considerably modify any attempt 
at fixing a rule to be applied at all times. Consequently, he did 
not himself see the worth of attempting to lay down any rigid lines 
of cost for either a gasholder or a tank. 

Mr. W. Forp (Stockton) remarked that he was sorry to say he 
could add little or nothing which would be of use with regard to 
the question of the structural cost of works. His experience had 
been in the construction of works of a certain size ; and he under- 
stood that the President’s figures were rather taken from a large 





point of view, which, he was afraid, could hardly be adopted by 
managers of works of the same size as his. Therefore, to compare 
their prices with those cited, where millions of cubic feet of gas 
were made, would be misleading to men in Newcastle and the 
North of England. The works which they had to preside over 
were very small; and he felt he could not enter into a discussion 
upon the matter with any satisfaction to himself, or with the hope 
of being of any benefit to the members. With regard to the 
question of trebling gasholders, his experience was that this course 
was really cheaper at the time than constructing a new holder; 
and, so far, he had found no disadvantage at all in having trebled 
his 150 feet holder. He did not know the saving in cost; but it 
must have been an enormous benefit to them. 
The PRESIDENT, in replying on the discussion, said that when 
he was framing the table which he had submitted, it was very 
evident what he was doing, because he gave a sketch plan of the 
works, which strictly defined the view upon which it was prepared ; 
and he said, moreover, that they could make the table equally 
useful for large or small works by working percentages. He had 
said again that day that if they were to manufacture 5 or 1 million 
cubic feet per day, the difference would be such that it would be 
quite easy to make the calculation ; and they could descend in the 
same ratio, still making the table equally serviceable. He himself 
frequently used it, both as to ratio and actual cost. He considered 
that they must have a standard, like a sliding scale, and that they 
must work above and below it. Keeping this in view, they would 
find it about as useful for 1 as for 5 millions; but only that they 
had a better range in the larger works. Mr. Wright had complained 
of the use of the term “ cranky ” with reference to three-lift gas- 
holders. His reason for using the word was simply this, that the 
middle lift of a three-lift holder has a very confined space to put in 
posts to stand upon when it was down on its bearings. All posts 
should have a diameter about one-fortieth of their height; and, he 
asked, Could they have that in a middle lift? If they had not, the 
duration of the iron in the posts would be affected. There were 
some posts in the middle lifts which had a very small margin of 
safety. He would not say how small; but they did not stand up- 
right on their bearings. In speaking of the cost of gasholders, he 
merely took the price of the structure. Supposing they had no 
room for extensions, and they had to provide for from 1 to 3 miilion 
cubic feet, by all means telescope the holders. They would see, by 
the figures which he gave them, that, by adding in the proper pro- 
portions, the two-lift beat the three-lift holder. Whywas this? It 
was only because they had the proper proportions; they had the 
least shell, which was the most important circumstance. The gas- 
holder which had the least proportion of skin was the best, 
because the difference in price between the large and the small 
holder was a small factor of pounds per foot of skin. He did 
not say that a three-lift gasholder was not absolutely safe, 
neither did he say that under certain conditions it would not be 
the safest. But he said that in two lifts, up to 6 million cubic feet, 
was the cheapest way to build a gasholder, because it had the 
smallest number of parts in it, was the strongest, had the 
smallest number of rollers to oil, and was the best in every way. 
When they spoke of three lifts, they could only go a certain height ; 
there was a limit, which must be, and which was easily defined. 
It did not matter where they began, whether it was for 2 or 5 
millions, they must increase in price as they decreased in volume. 
It had been mentioned that a million feet gasholder would cost 
from £13 to £15 per 1000 cubic feet. Of course, in reckoning up 
this, they must take the same price for materials as he did; but, 
applying like conditions to his, he made the cost £12 10s., whereas 
in the table it amounted to £16 10s. 4d. They saw the difference 
by going higher or lower in volume. It simply rose, as he had 
shown, in the proportion of one in six; and so it was very easy to 
apply this table to any gasholder. Mr. Sellers referred to land; 
but he was not, of course, including the price of land. He, how- 
ever, did embrace pumping, which Mr. Sellers mentioned, and 
which was a very considerable item. Where water came in largely, 
something would have to be added for it. But he was not speaking 
of what they would call even a good average site, because, at 
Beckton, they required to pump against a tidal river with 50 feet 
of water; and they had to use most powerful pumps. This was 
abnormal, In the case which Mr. Sellers mentioned, it was very 
different. But still he himself, though he had heavy pumping, did 
not get to a very big figure. Mr. Ford spoke of the proportional 
cost of gas-works ; but they would observe that he (the President) 
would, in the instance alluded to by Mr. Ford, use a very much 
smaller scale. He thought he stated in his supplementary paper 
that day (and he also alluded to it in the original communication 
in October), that if they took a 5 million cubic feet works at £3°54 
per ton per year, the million feet works would cost £5 per ton. 
Working in the same ratio, he believed they would be very near the 
mark. But, of course, in making all these calculations, they had 
to take into account the average prices they would have to pay for 
materials and the cost of the work. 

Mr. W. Harvie (Newcastle-on-Tyne) said he thought they were 
very much indebted to their President for the excellent paper 
which he gave them last October, and also for his communication 
that day, explanatory of some points on which criticism had been 
raised in the interval. The first paper had excited a good deal 
of interest, not only in this country, but in other countries; and 
the Journal des Usines a Gaz gave a translation of it, and also 
commended it to the study of gas engineers. With these few 
remarks, he begged to propose a hearty vote of thanks to their 
President. 
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Mr. Forp had great pleasure in seconding Mr. Hardie’s pro- 

sal; and more especially as he was unable to be present at their 
fast meeting, and so had not the pleasure of hearing Mr. Wyatt's 
original paper read. He must say that a more clear exposition of 
gas engineering he never saw. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledging the compliment, said he was 
severely castigated for the information he had given them. But 
he did not think there was any harm in imparting information ; 
for if they did not give it themselves, it would be taken out of them, 
and be made to walk before them in otherclothes. He had sought, 
throughout his paper, to give information which would not be in- 
applicable to any circumstances. He did not require special con- 
ditions to be laid down. There was no use taking a certain tank 
or gasholder; they should take a good average standard, and work 
upon it. He was very much obliged to them for their kind 
remarks; and he hoped some time to prove satisfactorily to them 
that a tank and gasholder could, in all its minutia, be constructed, 
under what might be called decent average conditions, for the price 
he had named, working above or below that standard. 


Coat: Irs ORIGIN AND VALUATION AS A GAS PRODUCER. 
Mr. A. C. Witson (Stockton) then read the second instalment of 
his paper on ‘Coal: Its Origin and Valuation as a Gas Producer,”’ 
the main portions of which will be found elsewhere. 


The PRESIDENT said he was sure they had listened to a very in- 
teresting paper, historically and practically, upon coal. He dare 
say they would all read it with a little more interest than they had 
heard it read, because it was a subject they could take in better by 
reading than by hearing. 

Mr. H. M‘Giiuivray (Walker-on-Tyne) said he had been very 
much interested and pleased with the manner in which Mr. Wilson 
had put his paper together. Alluding to the remarks with reference 
to coal being frequently tested in order to ascertain the amount of 
volatile matter and ash present, he said that in his own experience 
he had met with certain coal, not very far from there, which he 
had known in one week to vary nearly 25 per cent. in’ volatile 
matter and ash; and that, too, in samples taken from the same 
seam. This, he considered, could only be accounted for by varia- 
tion in the strata ; and it might be better if gas managers were to 
have coal tested more frequently than was done. It seemed to be 
assumed that if coal was taken from the same seam, it would be 
of uniform character ; but he had known that not to be the case. 
Coals in the neighbourhood of Newcastle appeared to vary very 
much indeed. 

The PrEsIDENT remarked they must not always expect to have 
their coal quite the same. Therefore it was all the more necessary 
to have it tested in order to see that they were getting their money’s 
worth. A friend of his used to say that the coal trade was a very 
‘black art’? indeed. (Laughter). 

Mr. T. Bower understood that it was Mr. Wilson’s intention, 
when he gave them his first paper, to divide it into three parts. It 
occurred to him that if this were still his intention, it would be 
well for the discussion to be postponed until after they had heard 
the third part. 

Mr. Witson said he should be very pleased to have the paper 
discussed as it went on. The first portion of the paper really 
contained nothing which could be discussed ; but on the present 
part he should like the opinion of gas engineers. Many analysts, 
when coal was sent for examination, returned the result as an ulti- 
mate analysis. They would give the amount of carbon, sulphur, 
hydrogen, and oxygen; and then, unless the sender of the coal was 
thoroughly acquainted with the ultimate or organic analysis, 
he could not make head or tail of the figures placed before him. 
Those who understood the translations of ultimate analysis, knew 
that the first thing which they must glance at was the quantity 
of ash given; and then they looked at the amount of hydrogen 
and oxygen. By dividing the oxygen by 8, and subtracting the 
result from the total oxygen, that gave them the quantity of 
oxidized hydrogen, and represented the amount of what could 
be considered volatile hydrocarbons. This was one form of 
analysis which was very useful in the hands of a man who had 
been trained as a chemist. But for an ordinary, average person, 
who had not spent many years of his life in reading up chemistry 
and in a laboratory, something more practical, he considered, was 
more to the point ; and he himself always, unless specially desired, 
quoted his analysis of coal as follows:—He gave volatile hydro- 
carbons, fixed carbons, ash, sulphur, and moisture. Then he gave 
the laboratory tests for the yield of gas per ton of coals; and thus 
he supplied nearly all the information a gas engineer required. In 
his paper, he quoted two examples. One coal—the Trimdon— 
gave 32°33 per cent. of volatile matter, and the other—the Hutton 
Henry—31°67 per cent. The difference was not 1 per cent.; and 
the ash of the former was 4°06, and of the latter 4:07 per cent. 
They were both from the same seam; and, as they might expect, 
the yield of gas from the one was higher than from the other. 
The Trimdon yielded 10,583 cubic feet of gas; and the Hutton 
Henry, 10,320 feet. There was therefore a distinct relation be- 
tween the volatile hydrocarbon and the yield of gas per ton. 
But what was of most interest was that the laboratory test, so 
far as the gas engineer was concerned, was simply a guide, but 
could give them no practical information. The gas engineer, 

in his practice, gained far more information with regard 
to the quality of coal than the chemist could possibly give 
him. The art of getting the maximum amount of gas’ from 





ee 
a given quantity of coal of a certain quality, was entirely ¢h 
result of skill. One man might obtain 10,000 feet of gas , 
ton out of a coal; whereas another person might get much 
—say, 8000 or 9000 cubic feet. It entirely depended upon the 
management and the experience which the engineer had had. 
and to turn round and judge an engineer upon the point of 
analysis would be not only ridiculous, but altogether out of th, 
question. Of course, the same coal might give, and did sin, 
in the hands of different workers, different yields of gas, 

Mr. T. Bower said he did not think he was sufficiently acquainteg 
with North of England coal to speak with any authority upon th, 
matter. He was in hopes that, as Mr. Wilson was very intimate 
connected with several of the collieries in the neighbourhood, an 
had also had some practical working tests, he would be able to givg 
them a comparative test, both from a chemical and a practical 
point of view. He believed the author of the paper had very gop. 
siderable experience with several of the Durham coals ; and, if he 
was not mistaken, he had been the means of introducing savera| 
of those coals into gas-works in the North of England. Mr. Wilson 
stated that the Trimdon coal yielded 10,583 enbie feet; and the 
Hutton Henry coal, 10,320 feet. Well, he himself had worked the 
latter coal; but he had not been so fortunate as to get a yield of 
10,300 feet from it. He had perhaps obtained 10,000 feet. The 
Trimdon coal he had not worked at all. Perhaps it might be of 
advantage to gas managers, if, instead of having laboratory tests 
placed before them, they had a contribution by a person of 
experience, which would enable them to reduce their working to 
something like a definite idea. 

Mr. C. SELLERS remarked that he had found fault with the first 
paper ; and he really did not see the merit of the present one for 
their Association, That was not Mr. Wilson’s fault; it was the 
fault of the Committee who selected the paper. He thought that 
gas managers, as a body, knew all about the composition of coal; 
all about its chemical elements ; all about its geological formation; 
and, in fact, he could not conceive of a gas manager requiring to 
be told anything about the ‘A. B. C.” of coal. Although he gave 
Mr. Wilson every credit for having put the matter before the 
Association in an intelligent and interesting way, he did not notice 
anything in the paper for them to discuss as gas managers; nor 
did he see anything in it which they did not know already—it 
would be a reflection upon the members to tell them they did not 
know any of the matters included in Mr. Wilson’s paper. Hence, 
he could not enter into a discussion of the paper in any form or 
shape; and must leave it to other gentlemen who took a deeper 
interest in it than he did. 

The PRESIDENT wished to say that, although exception had been 
taken to Mr. Wilson’s contribution, they could learn something 
from everybody. He had been very much interested in hearing 
the paper; not only for its historical value, but for the analytical 
way in which it was put. The only point they were concerned 
about, as gas managers, was this: They ought to be able to find 
out from analysis more clearly than they did how the coal would 
work out in the retort-house. The retort-house and the laboratory 
test ought to correct each other ; but somehow chemical analyses 
always told stories. Of course, they said chemistry was a perfect 
science; but still they found that the chemical analyses always 
told stories. They wished that chemical gentlemen would make 
a correction, and tell them exactly what could be produced from the 
coal. However that might be, he was sure they were all very 
much pleased with the paper; and he thought they ought to award 
Mr. Wilson their best thanks for it. He would propose that this 
be done. 

Mr. Witson, in reply, said that, so far as practical, theoretical 
results were concerned, as a rule, he noticed himself that the 
result of a laboratory test was just about 10 per cent. above 
the retorts. He had on several occasions deducted 5 per cent. 
from the laboratory tests; gnd the last time he did this he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the practical test was 2 per 
cent. above the laboratory test. So that really this was just the 
point which was rather awkward. If a chemist took 5 per cent. 
from the laboratory test, of course working in smaller quantities— 
say 100 grammes—it was natural that the yield of gas should be 
larger. They would have a smaller quantity, subject to a higher 
temperature perhaps than in the ordinary gas-retort ; they had 4 
greater control over the temperature ; there would be less waste; 
and consequently, as was natural, they would get the maximum 
yield of gas from the coal. Mr. M‘Gillivray, he thought, mentioned 
the variation in the quality of coal. He should say that this might 
be owing, first, to actual decomposition in the coal, or, to a great 
extent, due to the closeness of certain rocks which might have 
affected a portion of the coal. It might also be that the coal was 
changing, owing to the dip or the transformation of coal into shale, 
or some other reason. He could only thank them for the way 10 
which the members generally had received his paper. 

The Presrpent said that he would just make this one remark 
with respect to analyses. He never could understand why the 
analysis of the chemist should not be absolutely true in the same 
proportion. In fact, it ought to be favourable to the works. 
Supposing they made gas in small vessels, they would never get 
the same results. They always realized more satisfactory results 
from large than from small works; and so it ought to be with 
analysis. Ce 

Mr. Witson : Yes, but you have picked particles to deal with in 
analysis. : 

The Presipent: There it is again—‘ telling stories” galt. 
The piece analyzed is not a fair specimen. It is not what we 
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should call a good average; and the consequence is that we find 


ield high. 
tae WaLSON : As a rule the samples sent in for analysis are 
simply one large, beautiful piece—one block. 


THe Commission SysTEM. 

Mr, C. SELLERS said that since he came into Newcastle, he had 

n asked to submit to the meeting the necessity of entering a 
rotest against the reflections which had recently been cast upon 
members of their profession in connection with what was called 
the commission system. This was a question to which they 
should give at least two or three minutes of their attention. 
The commission system which had been exploded at Salford 
had tended to bring upon them, as members of the gas pro- 
fession, @ criticism which he considered had been exceed- 
ingly unjust to a large extent. Writers and speakers upon the 
subject, had referred to the commission system as a corrupt one 

uliarly applicable to the gas profession. He denied this in toto. 
He had heard, and read opinions on both sides. There had been 
gentlemen who had written, and who had spoken upon the system 
as quite a recent and new discovery. Now, he begged to differ 
from those gentlemen. The practice of giving commissions and 
tips was as old as the hills; and all men of the world knew that 
the commercial life of this country, and, he ventured to say, the 
commercial life of most countries at the present day, was riddled 
through with a similar system of tips and commissions. He was 
not going into the morality of any one particular case, because the 
morality of the questions differed very widely. With regard to the 
important feature of the remuneration of gas managers which had 
recently been referred to, he held, from his knowledge, that they, as 
a body, were not paid in proportion to many other gentlemen who 
had responsible positions in the commercial world. They were not 
paid anything like the proportion which they ought to be relatively 
tothe responsibilities of the work that devolved upon them. He could 
not conceive of any man having more responsibility or care upon 
him than a gas manager. A man engaged in an office could shut 
his office door and go home, leaving his duties behind him; but 
the gas manager had perhaps, during the night when he awoke, a 
sense of uneasiness lest something might be going wrong at the 
works. He perhaps had had anxiety down to the very moment of 
going to sleep; and the minute he awoke in the morning, he had 
to rush off to attend to some other anxious point in connection 
with his duties. All this peculiar responsibility deserved more 
recognition at the hands of those who employed gas managers 
than, he was sorry to say, it often received. They knew some 
managers, in charge of very large works, with heavy responsi- 
bilities upon them, who were most inadequately paid; he might 
say shabbily paid—paid in a way that was a gross reflection upon 
the authorities they served, and especially did this apply to corpora- 
tions, He had already observed that the system of commissions 
did not exclusively apply to any one section of the commercial 
world. It ran through the railway system, from the highest 
official down to the porter who carried one’s luggage. More or less, 
“tipping” ran through the professions. It was not a secret that 
lawyers could be bought and sold; neither was it a secret that 
doctors and parsons were also bought and sold. He said this 
advisedly ; and all men of the world knew it. At the same time 
he was not casting, nor desiring to cast, any reflection upon one 
class more than another. There was a great deal of human 
nature all round ; and he dare say gas managers had their share, 
though he did not allow that they had more than theirshare. He 
spoke in the way he did because those who knew him knew that 
he could speak with clean hands; but he was sorry to hear reflec- 
tions cast wholesale upon his colleagues in a way that, in his 
opinion, was very unjust to a large number of very high-minded men 
—men as high-minded as he was himself. He was sorry he had 
mentioned himself, because it might seem asif he was desirous 
of flattery. He did not care a straw what any gentleman there 
might, or might not think of him. He would claim the right to 
throw back that reflection which seemed by many writers to be 
more exclusively thrown at them. There was, however, one 
feature, which he thought belonged to this question, which they 
should consider. They ought to set their own house square and 
right; they ought to see that their Associations were framed in 
such a way as not to further favouritism. Let them stand before 
the world free from charges of favouritism in their Associations ; 
before the public as men who were independent, and were on an 
equality. He was sorry to say there were reflections hanging 
upon the parent Association, which drew attention upon them as 
gas managers in that particular line, and which, he held, ought to 
be removed. If the gas managers throughout the country would 
show an independence and a determination to put their Associa- 
tions upon a sound footing, where all the members would have a 
perfect equality, he said that those reflections to which he had 
alluded, would have a far better chance of being removed than 
they had when these reflections were hanging upon them. There 
was one class of men he would allude to in this particular, as a 
brave and sturdy class of independent souls, and that was Scotch- 
men. They were the flower of the gas profession in point of inde- 

ndence, and in point of manliness. He was sorry that amongst 

nglish managers there was a very large number who hung upon 
the heels of influence. They lost their manliness ; they bowed to 
authority, which exercised itself upon them, and influenced them in 
& Wrong direction; and they drew upon themselves the charge of 


speak of them there. They would sit dumb; and would then go 
out of the meetings and whisper again. He had known men go to 
meetings, who didnotdare to hold up their hands in support of 
motions which they favoured; and a reflection like this was 
damaging to them as gas managers, and was damaging to them in 
the public estimation. 

The Prestpent said he was sure they were very much pleased 
with Mr. Sellers’s eloquent speech. He was always eloquent ; and 
he always spoke his mind. He was also sure they were very much 
edified by his speech ; and, of course, they,were pleased to hear him 
speak on the question of commissions. There was no doubt the 
system was universal. He himself had had to deal with people in 
many parts of the world; and he had found it to be the practice 
everywhere. It had almost disappeared in many quarters; but it 
still existed in others. He hoped, however, the system would be 
exterminated some day; and that they should hear no more of it. 


Some additional formal business having been disposed of (as re- 
corded in the Journat last week), the members dined together in 
the County Hotel. 


THE “BECK” GAS-ENGINE. 

The many advantages possessed by gas-engines, as compared 
with steam-engines, having now been fully demonstrated, it only 
remains for the chronicler of progress in the utilization of gas for 
motive power to call attention to the improvements which are from 
time to time effected in the appliances specially devised with this 
object. Among the various motors which are now competing for 
public patronage, favourable mention may be made of the ‘‘ Beck” 
gas-engine, which has many points of excellence to recommend 
it ; and therefore a few particulars in regard to it may not be 
uninteresting. 

The ‘“ Beck’ engine is constructed by the Beck Gas-Engine 
Company, Limited, of 58, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., in accord- 
ance with patents taken out by Mr. A. Rollason in 1886 (Nos. 
7427 and 12,368), as already noticed in our ‘“ Register of Patents.” 
It has an inner chamber surrounding the combustion space; this 
chamber being filled with a non-conducting material for the pur- 
pose of preventing loss of heat to the water-jacket at and during the 
time of the burning of the gaseous charge. The usual water-jacket 
surrounds this chamber and the ordinary cylinder. In the work- 
ing of the engine, and after the exhaust stroke from each ignition, 
a charge of air is drawn into the cylinder through the slide and 
port ; while on the return stroke the remaining products of com- 
bustion, together with a portion of the air taken in, are expelled 
through the exhaust-valve. On its next outstroke a uniform 
mixture of gas and air is taken in; the admission of gas being 
regulated by two valves—one a mitre valve which opens periodi- 
cally, the other a throttle-valve which is always open, but has the 
area [of the opening controlled by a governor. The periodical 
motion is given to the mitre valve by the longitudinal motion of the 
throttle-valve spindle; the latter receiving this motion from a 
lever having a push-piece at the upper end, and a roller at the 
other end—the roller being actuated by a cam on a wheel. 
The governor is connecied to the throttle-valve spindle through a 
lever and sector; the throttle-valve being so adjusted that, as the 
governor rises towards its top position, the supply of gas is 
diminished till the mixture becomes diluted to a certain point 
beyond which it is found economical to suppress ignitions alto- 
gether. The further rise of the governor lifts the sector clear of 
the push-piece on the lever, and no gas is admitted. The range 
of power due to throttling can be adjusted to any required extent. 
For steady driving, where the work to be done does not vary more 
than 50 per cent. of the engine power, the throttle-valve is regu- 
lated to control within this limit without suppressing any ignition. 
The engine will run at any speed, within the limits of the gover- 
nor, that may be desired. But in cases where it is not required 
for constant work, it may be left running at a low speed (conse- 
quently using very little gas), and again readily brought up to its 
full speed by the simple insertion of a pin on the lever into a 
catch. The gas consumption, running the engine at low speed, is 
very small; a 4-horse power motor, at 140 revolutions per minute, 
consuming 36 cubic feet per hour, while at higher speeds the 
increase is in proportion to the friction of the engine. The princi- 
pal advantages claimed for the “‘ Beck” gas-engine are, that it is 
efficient and economical at any speed and at any power ; this being 
due to the perfect distribution of the gaseous charge. Combustion 
always takes place at the commencement of the stroke, however 
diluted the charge, or whatever the speed of the engine. There is 
an entire absence of back ignitions or premature explosions; and 
the ignitions occur with perfect regularity. The products of com- 
bustion are expelled, and a pure charge of gas and air is admitted 
for each explosion. The engine is therefore free from deposit; 
and, as a consequence, the frequent clearing of the ports and slide 
is obviated. When working nearly up to the full power, the 
tested consumption of gas in the smaller types of these engines 
averages from 22°5 to 23 cubic feet, and in the larger sizes about 
20 cubic feet per indicated horse power per hour. 

As to the working capacity of the “‘ Beck’’ engines, we may say 
that one of 4-horse power nominal has recently been submitted 
to some exhaustive tests by Mr. A. B. W. Kennedy, F.R.S., 
M. Inst. C.E., &c., Professor of Engineering in University College. 
The engine was a new one; and the experiments were made the 
week after the engine had left the Beck Company’s works in New- 
castle, and before it had begun its actual duty. The cylinders 
were 7} inches in diameter, with 15-inch stroke (though the actual 
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15:02 inches, and these he took into account in his calculations) ; 
and it was intended to run equally well at any speed from 150 to 
upwards of 200 revolutions per minute. Professor Kennedy’s report 
(accompanied by several indicator diagrams) is as follows :— 

The “ Beck” is constructed on the three-cycle system, taking in 
and discharging a ‘‘ scavenger ” charge of air before drawing in each 
charge of explosive mixture. At all ordinary powers and speeds, 
there is one explosion to every three revolutions under all circum- 
stances; the normal action of the governor being to decrease or 
increase the gas supply, and so. dilute or strengthen the mixture 
and diminish or increase the mean pressure. Only when the 
engine is working at proportionately very low powers does the 
governor cut out explosions as well as throttle the gas. Within 
the range of my experiments, this did not occur at all, except when 
I ran the engine empty without any work on. 

The quantities which I measured during the experiments were: 
(1) Indicated power, (2) Brake power, (3) Speed, (4) Gas consump- 
tion, (5) Jacket water. 

(1) Indicated Power.—I took indicator cards during each experi- 
ment at regular intervalsof either 15 or 10 minutes. I found the total 
revolutions during the intervals from a counter, and from these calcu- 
lated the mean horse power for the interval; taking one explosion for 
every three revolutions. I puta Crosby indicator, at first, in place 
for taking cards ; but found that at the highest power the explosion 
was so vigorous that the light pencil lever was at once bent out- 
wards by it, and no cards could be obtained. I therefore used 
throughout the trial a new Darke indicator, with 1-110th spring, 
which gave very steady cards, although several times its lever was 
bent in the same fashion. I should say that the suddenness of the 
explosion only made itself visible through the indicator, and was not 
accompanied by any -visible or audible shock or vibration in the 
engine. In order to obtain the indicated horse power accurately, 
I took separate (partial) cards with a light (4) spring, so as to 
obtain on a readable scale the work done in the ‘ pumping” 
strokes, as the strokes coming between the ‘* working” or explosion 
strokes may be called. 

(2) Brake Power.—The brake used consisted of a half ring of 
hard wood blocks, connected together by straps of hoop iron, 
encircling the upper half of the fly-wheel. From one end of this 
brake weights were suspended, and the other was attached to a 
spring balance. All the weights used, as well as the spring 
balance, were checked during or after the trials. The spring 
balance was read every five minutes during each trial, so that a 
thoroughly satisfactory mean of its indications might be obtained. 
The fly-wheel was about 5 fi. 1 in. diameter, and 4} inches wide 
on the rim, and ran quite steadily without any inconvenient rise 
of temperature, and without the use of any lubricant whatever. 

(3) Speed.—The revolutions per minute were obtained from a 
counter driven directly from the crank shaft. It was pushed into 
and out of gear at the beginning and end of each trial, and was 
also read every 15 or 10 minutes during the trial, as already 
mentioned. 

(4) Gas Consumption.—The gas used was measured through a 
50-light standard test-meter, made by Messrs, Alex. Wright and 
Co., of Westminster. I personally checked the adjustments of the 
meter for water and level, and found them perfectly right. The 
meter had an 8-inch dial for 1 cubic foot, so that its readings 
could be taken with very great accuracy. I read the meter myself 
every quarter of an hour during each trial, as well as at the 
beginning and end of each; and the diagrams show how very 
regular these readings were. I measured the pressure of the gas 
by an ordinary U-gauge; and its temperature by a thermometer 
lying upon the meter itself. 

(5) Jacket Water.—In order to make out the ‘‘ heat accounts”’ 
for the experiments, as given below, it was necessary to measure 
the amount of heat carried off by the jacket water. Instead, 
therefore, of allowing the water to circulate, and be used over and 
over again, as will be done in ordinary work, I ran the jacket 
discharge to waste; having measured it through a new #-inch 
meter (constructed on Mr. Schonheyder’s patent) on its way to 
the jacket. I measured the water temperature as it came out of 
the jacket every five minutes, and as it went in, two or three times 
in each experiment. As the water came direct from the main, the 
inlet temperature was practically constant. 

The principal experiments which I made were: (a) Two experi- 
ments at full speed—i.e., about 210 revolutions per minute—one 
at full power, and one somewhat throttled; (6) two experiments at 
lower speed—i.e., about 165 revolutions per minute—one at the 
highest load for that speed, and one somewhat throttled ; (c) a 
short experiment at 180 revolutions per minute and maximum load ; 
and (d) a short experiment with the engine running empty. I 
have distinguished these experiments by letters in the following 
manner :— 

A. 24 hours’ run, 206 revolutions per minute, 8 indicated horse 
power, and 6°3 brake horse power. 

B. 1 hour’s run, 212 revolutions per minute, 7°3 indicated 
horse power, and 5°7 brake horse power. 

C. 24 hours’ run, 163 revolutions per minute, 6°9 indicated 
horse power, ang-6°8 brake horse power. 

D. 2 hours’ run, 169 revolutions per minute, 6°1 indicated 
horse power, and 4°8 brake horse power. 

E. 30 minutes’ run, 184 revolutions per minute, and 6°5 brake 
horse power. 

F. 15 minutes’ run, 222 revolutions per minute, empty. 

The principal results of all these experiments are given in Table 
I. It should be mentioned that experiments C, D, B, and F were 





made continuously, without stopping the engine or taking of th 

load. Between each pair of experiments, there was an interya] a 
5 or 10 minutes, to change the brake weights and alter the governoy 
(for the new speed), and so on; but there was no pause in the 
running of the engine, which on that day was working continuoyg} 

under my inspection for seven hours. The four trials A, B, C,ant 
D (covering in all eight hours’ working) are, of course, those of the 
greatest importance. 

Experiment A.—The engine ran under full resistance, ang at 
about full speed. The average mean pressure was 69'1 lbs. per square 
inch, the revolutions per minute 2065. The mechanical efficiency 
of the engine, or ratio of brake to net indicated horse power was 
87°3 per cent. The total indicated horse power was 1:05, Light 
spring cards were not taken during this experiment, and the pres- 
sure given (in square brackets) in line 5 of Table I. is taken ag the 
same as in Experiment B, at about the same speed. The gas cop. 
sumption was 21°68 cubic feet per indicated horse power, and 27°67 
cubic feet per brake horse power per hour ; and the indicator diagram 
gave 52°5 lbs. per square inch absolute pressure. 

Experiment B.—During this experiment the engine was run at 
about the same speed as before (212 revolutions per minute) ; but 
the brake load was reduced from 60°8 to 54:4 lbs. The governor 
therefore diluted the charge by reducing the quantity of gas until 
the mean cylinder pressure was brought down to 61°3 lbs. per 
square inch. The mechanical efficiency in this experiment was 
practically the same as in Experiment A—viz., 87°7 per cent, 
The initial pressure was somewhat less, the combustion slower, and 
the gas consumption rather less than before—viz., 21°18 cubic feet 
per indicated horse power and 27°27 cubic feet per brake horse 
power per hour. The mean of the two high-speed experiments 
thus gives 21°43 and 27°47 cubic feet per hour per indicated and 
per brake horse power respectively. 

Experiment C.—The “‘ Beck” engine governor is so arranged 
that, to alter the steady speed of the engine, it is only necessary to 
shift a small balance-weight on a lever, which can be done at once 
at any moment without stopping the engine. For experiments ¢ 
and D, I had this weight shifted so as to bring down the speed to 
about 165 revolutions per minute. In Experiment C the net brake 
weight was 72°4 lbs.—the largest value reached in any experiment; 
so that the mean effective pressure on the piston reached 74°6 lbs 
per square inch, or 8 per cent. more than in Experiment A, itself a 
high value for a gas-engine. The speed was 163°2 revolutions per 
minute. The gross indicated horse power was 6°88; the net 
indicated horse power, 6°42; and the brake horse power, 
5°85 —the mechanical efficiency thus reaching the exceptional 
value of 90°8 per cent. The combustion was very rapid; and the 
mean initial pressure was 194 lbs. per square inch above the at- 
mosphere. The pressure at the end of the expansion was prac- 
tically the same as that in Experiment A. The gas consump- 
tion per indicated horse power per hour is a little more than in 
either A or B; while per brake horse power it is considerably less, 
owing to the high mechanical efficiency. The figures are 22°15 and 
26°10 cubic feet respectively. I am not able to assign any satis- 
factory reason for the higher mechanical efficiency in this experi- 
ment. It appears that the work per revolution necessary to drive 
the engine increases with the speed—i.e., with the number of 
revolutions per minute—and does not increase at all as fast as the 
mean pressure on the piston increases. But the experiments do 
not enable me to go beyond these very general statements. 

Experiment D,—In this experiment the mean speed (1689 revo- 
lutions per minute) was nearly the same as in Experiment C; and 
the net brake weight was reduced to 57°9 lbs., or about 80 per 
cent.as much asin C. The mean pressure was thus brought down 
to 63°9 lbs. per square inch, which compares fairly with that of B. 
For this reduction of pressure, the charge had to be much diluted 
by the governor action, the combustion was much slower, and in 
the result the experiment turned out the most economical of the 
four; the gas consumption per indicated horse power being only 
20°67 cubic feet per hour. The mechanical efficiency was not 80 
high (86'1 per cent.) as in Experiment C, so that the gas consump- 
tion per brake horse power remained practically unaltered at 26:14 
cubic feet per hour. The mean of the two experiments at three- 
quarters speed is therefore 21°41 cubic feet per indicated horse power, 
and 26°12 cubic feet per brake horse power per hour. 

The four Experiments A, B,C, and D, thus cover a range (a8 
compared with the lowest figures in each case) of 30 per cent. in 
speed, of about 82 per cent. in indicated horse power and brake 
horse power, and of 22 per cent. in mean pressure. Over this 
range the engine works with uniform steadiness, and with prac- 
tically uniform economy; the mean figures being 21°42 cubic 
feet of gas per indicated horse power, and 26°79 cubic feet per 
brake horse power per hour. These figures are both most excellent 
for an engine of this size. 

Experiment E.—This was merely a short experiment under 
intermediate conditions—183°8 revolutions per minute, and a very 
heavy brake resistance (71°5 lbs.). Cards were not taken. The 
gas consumption for brake horse power lies between that of Expe- 
riments A and B. 

Experiment F.—This was a short run with the engine empty. 
Under these conditions there were too many misses (by governor con- 
trol) to allow the indicated horse power to be accurately obtained. 
The gas consumption for the engine empty, at 222 revolntions 
per minute, was at the rate of 57°2 cubic feet per hour. 

The working of the engine under load was excellent throughout ; 
the governor control by throttling being, within the limits of the 
experiments, perfect. There were no explosions cut out, no miss 
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fires, and no back ignitions whatever. The regulation by throttling 
seems to ensure not only that the steadiness at all ordinary speeds 
is the same, but that the economy also remains unchanged over a 
range of power, and is, indeed, somewhat higher at moderate 
than at maximum powers, which is, of course, a point of consider- 
able practical importance. The general design of the engine as it 
now stands, as well as its mechanical arrangements, appeared to me 
very satisfactory, and this is evidenced by the high mechanical 
eficiency attained by it. The small amount of lubricant used 
during the experiment was very noticeable indeed. 
The foregoing remarks sufficiently explain the following table :— 


Principal Results of Trials. 



































Experiments . a |B | o | D | B F. 
Nature of resistance | Brake. | Brake. | Brake. | Brake. | Brake. | None. 
Duration, hours. .| 2% 1 24 2 4 z 
Average initial pres- | 

sure above atmo- | } 

sphere, lbs. per | 

square inch - | 170°00 | 141-00 | 194-00 | 144-10 _- _ 
Average mean pres- | | 

sure during work- | 

ingstroke. . .| 69°10} 61°35 | 74°61| 63°98; — a 
Do. during pumping | 

stroke. . . .| [7°00]} 7°03 5°00 5°14 a a 
Do. net. . | 62°10 | 54°32| 69°61| 58°84) — _ 
Revolutions of en-| 

gine per minute . | 206°50 | 21200 | 163-20 | 168-90 | 183-80 | 521-90 
No. of explosions per } 

minute. . . .| 68°70; 70°68 | 54°38 | 56°27 60°25 _ 
1H.P. for working | | | 

stroke (line 4). .| 87055 7°35| 6°88| 612) — _ 
Do. net (line 6) . | 7°250| 6°51 6°42 5°62 — -- 
Weight on brake 79°60 | 70°70 | 91°80} 70°70; 93°00 a 
Mean spring balance | 

reading (with allow-| 

ance for weight of 

balance, &c.) . ./| 18°80 | 16°30| 19°40|) 12°80; 21°50; — 
Mean net brake re- | . } 

sistance . . .| 60°80 | 54°40| 72°40) 57°90) 71°50) — 
Mean radius of brake 81°40 | 81°40} 31°40) 31°40) 31°40) — 
Brake horse power | 

BHP) . . .| 631) S71) 5°85 4°84 6°50 _ 
Mechanical efficiency | 

wn gross I.H.P. | | 

line9). . . .| 78°50 | 77°90| 85°00| 79°00; — ~ 
Do. on net I.ELP. | 

(ine 10). . . .| 87°30/ 87°70) 90°80] 86°10, — _ 
Temperature of dis- 

charge of jacket 

water . . . .| 118°10 | 116°40 | 122-00 | 110°95 | 118°30 _ 
Gas used per hour, 

cubic feet . « | 174°60 | 155°70 | 152°40 | 126°50 | 179°00 | 57°20 
Pressure at meter, | | | 

oe. «+ « «| 2 0°81 1°01 0°85 | 1°10 _ 
Temperature at | | 

meter, deg. Fahr.. | 60°00 | 63°40} 55°80 | 59°30| 56°30 _ 
Gas used per I.H.P. | 

(line 10) per hour.| 21°68 | 21°18} 22°15 | 20°67) — - 
Gas used per B.H.P. | | 

per hour . | 27°67 | 27°27 | 26°10 | 26°14; 27°54 | -- 

| | 





Having given the principal results of his experiments, so far as 
they relate to the mechanical efficiency of the engine, Professor 
Kennedy proceeds to exhaustively examine its working from a 
thermo-dynamic point of view. 





DeatH or Mr. S. Sawoop, or YstRap.—We regret to record the 
sudden death, on Monday evening last week, in his 46th year, of 
Mr. Silas Sawood, the Manager of the Ystrad Gas-Works. He 
was in his usual health up to within two hours of his death, which 
was the result of an apoplectic seizure. Mr. Sawood went to the 
Rhondda about 18 months ago from Manchester, where he held a 
similar appointment, and was highly esteemed. He leavesa widow 
and six children. 

Tae MANAGEMENT OF THE WARRINGTON Gas-Works.—At the 
meeting of the Warrington Town Council last Tuesday, on the 
presentation of the minutes of the Gas Committee, Mr. Dixon asked 
whether the statement that Mr. J. Paterson was about to resign 
the managership of the gas-works was true; but the question was 
ruled out of order, inasmuch as there was no reference to the subject 
in the minutes. Alderman Holmes remarked that the statement 
which had appeared in the Warrington Guardian had been inserted 
entirely without authority, and was perfectly premature. 

DeatH oF Mr. J. Buppren, or Poote.—We regret to have to 
record the death, on the 21st ult., at the age of 74, of Mr. John 
Budden, who was for many years connected with the Town and 
County of Poole Gas Company. The late Mr. Budden was originally 
a tin-plate worker; but, on the establishment of the Poole Gas 
Company, in 1854, he took up the business of gas-fitting, which, 
being an excellent mechanic, he carried on successfully. In 1854 
he gave up his business and became Manager of the Poole Gas- 
Works—a post which he filled until about two years ago, when, 
from illness and the infirmities of age, he retired (being succeeded 
by Mr. W. Davis, the present Manager), and was made Secretary, 
which appointment he held to the day of his decease. Mr. Budden 
was aman of considerable scientific acquirements, and became the 
authority in Poole on all matters relating to electricity, natural 
philosophy, the chemistry of light and air, and pneumatics. He 
was connected with, and an active member of, nearly all the 
Mechanics’ Institutions formed in Poole since 1880, but of late 


COAL: ITS ORIGIN AND VALUATION AS A GAS 
PRODUCER. 
By A. C. Witson, F.C.8., Analyst to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 
[A Paper read before the North of England Gas Managers’ Association, 
April 28, 1888.* } 
The author commenced by describing the early geological condi- 
tions under which the formation of coal took place, and then 
proceeded as follows :— 
As we might expect from a study of its origin, coal is not a homo- 
geneous substance, but a mixture of substances—anthracite, 
bitumen, and mineral. Of these the earthy and pyriteous 
may be regarded as being the most objectionable. It is 
obvious also that as coal is the result of chemical reaction 
in peat, or that which is practically the same, if that action 
has not been the same throughout the whole mass of the 
deposit, then the resulting coal will vary in composition. This 
variation may be small, or it may be great. Or it may be that 
results have been made more complicated by the changing of a 
portion of the strata by the bursting through of igneous rock in 
the molten condition, as, for example, the 90-fathom dyke, which 
so many colliery-owners in Durham regard with such tender 
affection. Coal, therefore, may be said to vary according to the 
decomposition which it has undergone, the physical conditions 
under which the changes took place, and the amount of foreign 
matter present. 
The three principle varieties of coal—lignite, bituminous coal, 
and anthracite—give us examples of the material in different stages 
of carbonization or decomposition. The lignite or brown coal, 
belonging to more recent formations, is found in tertiary deposits ; 
the Bovey coal of Devonshire being a good example. As a rule, 
this class of coal is of brown colour; showing a distinct woody 
structure, is brittle, devoid of lustre, and burns readily, leaving a 
white ash. There are several other varieties; but it is hardly 
worth while occupying your time with a description of them, as 
they are not used asgas producers. Of the bituminous coals there 
are several varieties; and as they are the source from which 
coal gas is generally prepared, it will be well to notice, in a passing 
manner, some of the most important members of this class. 
They are generally found in secondary formations; the most 
marked varieties being caking coal, splint coal, cherry coal, and 
cannel coal. Of these caking coal is most used as a gas pro- 
ducer. It is found in almost all of our English coal-fields; but 
the Northumberland and Durham coal-fields are noted for it. 
This variety of coal is moderately compact; with a lustre varying 
from a resinous to a velvety or greyish black appearance. It splits 
up on heating; and afterwards forms a compact mass—the higher 
the proportion of bitumen the more marked is the fusion. Splint 
coal is abundant in the deposits near Glasgow; its colour varies 
from black to a brownish black. 

Cherry coal is very similar in appearance to caking coal. It is, 
however, more brittle, and does not fuse when heated. It is found 
in the upper strata of the Glasgow beds, and also in the Stafford- 
shire and Lancashire district. 

Cannel coal is sometimes spoke of as candle, or parrot coal—the 
former on account of the readiness with which it burns; the latter 
because the constant crackling it makes while burning is sugges- 
tive of that proverbially noisy bird the parrot. It is compact, with 
an even texture, a shining resinous lustre, and a colour varying 
between jet and a greyish or brownish black. It is found in Scot- 
land, Lancashire, Warwickshire, and North Wales, and is much 
used as a gas producer; the gas being plentiful, and of high 
illuminating power. As a rule, cannel coals contain a large 
amount of earthy matter. The following is an analysis of a very 
rich Boghead coal—made by Dr. Penny, of Glasgow :— 





Per Cent. 
Fixed carbon 11°30 
SS a ee ee 16°80 
Sulphur. . . . . + «© «+ «+ «+ « 0°34 
Water ... ° 0°60 
Volatile matters 71°30 
100°34 


The coke resulting from the carbonization of this cannel alone 
would contain 40°28 per cent. of ash, and would consequently be of 
little or no value. Many cannels, however, contain a much larger 
percentage of ash ; and may almost be regarded as shales. 

Anthracite belongs to the oldest coal formations. In its purer 
forms, it consists of little else than carbon, water, and mineral 
matter. In this form, it represents the last stage of the coal- 
forming process. The majority of the anthracites contain at least 
a small proportion of bituminous matter. They are the dearest of 
all known coals, and possess a very high degree of lustre. Large 
deposits are being worked in America; and it is also found and 
worked in the South Wales coalfield. The following are the 
results of an analysis of Welsh anthracite :— 





Per Cent, 
Fixed carbon . 89°84 
Bis + ¢ « 1°20 
Sulphur “80 
Moisture . 2°25 
Volatile matter 6°01 

100°10 


The coals in which we are most interested belong to the 
bituminous class, of which cannel and caking coals may be regarded 


* This paper was a continuation of that read by the author at the meeting 








his name had been chiefly associated with the Gas Company. 


of the Association in October, 1887. (See Journat, Vol. L., p. 710.) 
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as being by far the most important members. They may be said 
to consist of anthracite, bitumen, and earthy matter. It has 
been stated by some writers that all coals rich in the elements 
producing a plentiful supply of highly illuminating gas, abound 
with translucent brownish cells and resinous pores of plants of the 
club-moss order. 

The value of a coal or cannel as a gas producer is determined by 
the following particulars :—(1) The quantity of gas it will yield, 
and the freedom of such gas from sulphur compounds, carbonic 
oxide, carbonic acid, and other impurities. (2) The illuminating 
power of the gas. (3) The quantity and quality of the coke, and 
its freedom from earthy matter. (4) The quality and strength of 
the ammoniacal liquor produced. (5) The quantity and quality 
of tar. Much information relative to the suitability of a coal for 
the purpose of gas making may be derived from an elementary 
analysis of the coal; the most important point being the unoxidized 
hydrogen on which the yield of coal gas depends. The following 
are the results of an elementary analysis of Newcastle coal :— 
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This form of analysis is often very confusing, and since the value 
of a coal asa gas producer depends upon the amount of volatile 
matter which it will yield on carbonization, I consider that the fol- 
lowing form of analysis gives the gas engineer a much better idea 
as to its suitability than an ultimate analysis would :— 

Trimdon. Hutton Henry. 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Co eee eee | ee 61°40 
8 a ae ae ae cl et 4:06 oé 4°70 
0 oe ee ee ee 83 oe 0°93 
a ee ry oe 1:30 
Volatile matter. . .. . . . 82°30 7 81°67 
Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
Yield of gas perton. . . . . 10,583 10,320 


Additional information may be given, as, for example, the illumi- 
nating power of the gas, the yield of cuke per ton of coal. 

In the carbonization of coal, as in every other art, experience is 
the best guide. The information contained in an analysis such as 
I have referred to of the coal supplied, must be of considerable 
assistance, inasmuch as it shows at a glance the quality of the coal, 
the quantity of gas which it may be expected to yield on good car- 
bonization, the amount of sulphur compounds likely to be present, 
and the quantity of coke and amount of ash which it will contain. 
As the coals vary in composition, even when taken from the same 
seam, it is advisable to have at least the ash and volatile matters 
estimated frequently. 

In conclusion, I may say that bituminous coals lose gas by being 
exposed to a moist atmosphere, and that small coal does not yield 
as much, or as rich a gas, as large coal of the same class would. 








Hegister of Patents. 


AvTomaticaLLy SHUTTING orr AND RestTorinc THE Surrpiy or Gas To 
Stoves.—Sparrow, C.J., of Hampstead Road, and Osgerby, J., of 
Prince of Wales Road, N.W. No. 5792; April 20,1887. ([8d.] 

To carry out this invention, a spring is arranged above one or any 
number of burners connected with valves to shut off the supply of gas 
when the spring is released by the removal of the article being heated 
from the burner or stove, and when replaced restores the supply of gas to 
the burner, which ignites by the light from an adjoining burner or by a 
pilot light fixed inside the stove. 


AvtTomaticatty ConTROLLING THE SuppLy oF Gas To Heatinc BurNners.— 
Fletcher, T., and Clare, A., of Warrington. No. 7018; May 13, 
1887. [8d.] 

This invention has for its object to effect the automatic control of the 
gas supply, so that the flame may be turned up or lighted when a vessel 
is placed upon the burner, and lowered or extinguished when the vessel 
is removed; the control being by means of a valve operated by a lever 
link or arm combined with a hood formed upon the end of the injection 


tube above the valve. 









In the section of such a burner, B is the injection tube; C, the 
controlling lever; D, the plunger or ram of the valve H; E, the fulcrum 
of the lever C ; F, the gas-jet; and G, the hood over the valve. The 
valve H is behind the jet F; and it is most conveniently constructed in 
the form of a cross, of which the horizontal members are the nozzle 
and jet, and the vertical members a hollow cylinder or tube closed at the 
top, and within which works the cylindrical ram or plunger D. There 
is a comparatively deep annular groove in the ram; so that, when it is 
in a certain position, the annular groove forms (in line with the nozzle 


or jet) a passage for the gas, but when it is raised or lowered, the 

is closed to the required extent by the body of the ram, The same’ 
groove and the travel of the ram are so adjusted that at the lar 
higher position just sufficient gas passes through the valve to 
flame burning low if no pilot light be used, or to be entirely clogeq wv 

a pilot is used to re-light the burner when the vessel is placed on it 





O1u-Gas Apraratus.—Keith, J., of Holborn Viaduct, E.C. No 1567: 
May 17, 1887. ([8d.] es 
This invention relates to gas-making apparatus of the kind desoribes 
in patents Nos. 1066 of 1874 and 2091 of 1881; the present improy 
ments having reference to the construction and arrangement of the 
retorts and retort chambers or furnaces of such apparatus, and bein 
specially designed for use in the manufacture of gas on a small oe 4 
from mineral or other oils. ? 
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The retort (as shown in the engravings) consists of a cast-iron pipe 
composed of two branches A, laid horizontally at a slight inclination to 
one another and united at one end, so that they constitute two sides of 
a triangle. The rear end, towards which the branches converge, is open, 
and formed with a flange whereto a cleaning-door is fitted; and at the 
opposite or front end, one branch A is provided with means (such as the 
usual drip-pipe) for admitting the oil to be distilled, and the other witha 
suitable connection to the usual ascension-pipe B. The gas which is 
generated by distillation of the oil entering at one end of the retort is, by 
this arrangement, carried from front to rear, and thence returns to the 
ascension-pipe in front, and is by the continued application of heat 
freed from oil or condensible fumes. The pipe of which the duplex 
retort is composed is preferably of Q shape in cross-section; and it is 
rested on its flat side upon a slab C of fire-clay carried longitudinally 
through the combustion chamber D of a furnace; the slab being made of 
U section, or of tubular form, and having at the upper side—near the 
front and between the branches of the retort—an opening E, through 
which the products of combustion enter. At its rear end is an opening 
F, through which the products are discharged into a smoke stack G con- 
nected to it; acleaning-door H being provided in front. The furnace 
and combustion chamber D form a box, near the lower end of which is 
the fire-grate I, to which access is had through a doorway J in front, 
The flame and fire gases rising from the grate pass upward between the 
side walls of the combustion chamber and the hollow fire-clay slab C over 
the top of the retort, between the retort branches A, and by the opening 
E through the hollow slab C to the outlet G. The whole apparatus is 
enclosed in a cast-iron casing K ; provided with orifices for the various 
doorways of the retort and furnace. 





Gas-Enaines.—Wallwork, R., of Manchester, and Sturgeon, T., of 
Ilkley. No. 7925; June 1,1887. ([8d.] 

This invention consists in making the port through which the air is 
admitted to a gas-engine adjustable—that is to say, so arranging it that 
its size may be increased or decreased according as the quality of the 
gas or other requirements may necessitate. In gas-engines where slide- 
valves are used, the slide-valve general works between a loose or false 
plate screwed on to the body of the cylinder and a valve cover; and 
the air port is formed either in the loose plate or in the cover. Instead 
of forming this port by merely cutting a hole through the metal, itis 
arranged so that one side of the port is formed by a separate piece nicely 
fitted so as to slide in or out—nearer to or farther from the opposite 
wall of the port. 
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In the sectional plan of the invention applied to a gas-engine such 85 
is described in patent No. 4923 of 1887, A is the charging cylinder, and B 
the working cylinder. C is a portion of the air passage. D is the loose 
plate, in which are formed the air port E, the mixing port F (com- 
municating with the charging cylinder by a passage), and the firing port 
H, communicating with the working cylinder by another passage. K is 
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the slide-valve—shown in the position it assumes while the charge is 

‘ao driven from the charging cylinder into the working cylinder. L 
iga portion of the eccentric rod, by which motion is imparted to the 
glide-valve. The cover M carries the igniting-tube N and chimney 0; 
gs also the gas-valve P. Itis kept up to its place against the valve in 
the ordinary way by clamps, springs, and nuts on screwed studs. The 
gdjustable slide in the air port in the loose plate is shown at T; and, as 
will be seen, it can be moved in or out by turning a miled head on the 
Jong spindle ; the screwed part of the spindle working in a threaded 
holein the solid part of the loose plate. The spindle has a projecting 
end, round which runs a groove of semicircular section; and the pro- 
jecting end fits into a corresponding recess in the sliding-piece T. A 
small hole is then drilled through the metal of the slide ; and a pin is 
driven through, so that half the diameter of the pin will be in a portion 
of the semicircular grove, and the other half imbedded in the metal of 
theslide. It will thus be seen that, by turning the milled head, the 
slide will have to move in or out according to the direction in which the 

indle is turned ; and when the best position has been found for it, the 
slide may be fixed by means of a lock-nut. 


ReavtaTiInc Gas-Burners.—Hawkins, J. G., and Barton, J., of Peter- 
borough. No. 2162; Feb. 13, 1888. [6d.) 
Sections of this burner, at right angles to each other, are shown in 
the engraving. 
Fig./ Fig.2. 
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The inside of the case is made with an internal shoulder ; and is con- 
tracted at the bottom. F is a steatite diaphragm, which fits closely, and 
is thrust down the case until it rests on the contracted part. In the 
centre of the diaphragm, there is a hole large enough to admit of the 
plug or valve H and spindle I rising and falling easily. Attached to the 
spindle is a metallic disc J, which rises and falls with it between the 
diaphragms F and L. Above the diaphragm F, there is a similar 
diaphragm L, which fits the case tightly and rests upon the inner 
shoulder. This diaphragm has also a hole in its centre, of such size 
only as to allow of the upper part of the spindle I sliding up and down 
in it with ease. In the lower diaphragm there is a slit G; and in the 
top diaphragm there is also a slit D—in both instances the slit being cut 
through the lower part in the direction of their diameters. 

On gas being admitted to the case, it passes through the slit G above 
the plug or valve H, and exerts an upward pressure upon the under-side 
of the disc J, which rises and causes the plug or valve H to rise also and 
partially close the part of the slit G through which the gas flows. The 
quantity of gas passing is therefore restricted; but in order that the 
regulation shall be more nearly perfect, it has to flow by the edge of the 
disc J into the chamber N, where, in consequence of the gas having to 
pass through the upper part of the slit D and above the point of the pin 
or spindle I, a downward pressure is exerted upon the disc J, and 
partially counteracts the pressure on the underside of the disc, which 
consequently falls, and causes the spindle also to drop, till there is suf- 
ficient space between its top and the upper part of the slit D to allow the 
required quantity of gas to pass through tothe burner. This constitutes 
a double-action regulating-burner ; and the result is that the pressure 
towhich the burner is adjusted is the difference between the pressure 
entering through G and the pressure as it issues from the opening in the 


upper diaphragm at P. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

6108.—Weis, C., and Picxsurn, J. T., “Improvements in hot-air 
motors heated by gas.”’ April 24. 

6175.—ParneELL, E. W., and Smrson, J., ‘‘ Improvements in the pro- 
duction of sulphur from sulphuretted hydrogen.’”’ April 26. 
‘ —— W. A., ‘Improvements in regenerative gas-lamps.”’ 

pril 26, 

6189.—Jonzs, W., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-light reflectors.” April 26, 
_ 6202.—Jenxrys, T,, ‘Improvements in or relating to revolving gas- 
lights.” April 26. 

6241.—Hont, S., and Boyrs, J., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-heated iron 
for blocking straw hats.” April 27. 

6264.—Unswortn, W., ‘‘ Improvements in gas cooking apparatus for 
grilling and boiling.” April 27. 

6341,.—Imray, J., “‘ Improvements in the treatment of coal so as to 
obtain separate products therefrom, and apparatus for that purpose.” A 
communication from J. Bartsch. April 28. 

6346.—Cuanpter, §., jun., and Cuanpier, J., “‘ Improvements in or 
telating to apparatus used in the purification of gas.” April 28. 

6372.—Wricur, J. F. and G. E., ‘Improvements in gas-burners for 
heating and cooking purposes.” April 30. 
tt —Wasremat, C., “Improvements in gas-pressure regulators.” 

ay 1, 

6432.—Tuwatrr, B. H., “Improvements in gaseous fuel producing 
apparatus.” May 1. 

6454.—Broox, E., “‘ Improvements in gas producers.” May 1. 

6468.—Korrynsx1, K. von, “‘ Improvements in engines designed to pro- 
es — power through the consumption of inflammable vapours or 

” a Zz 

6514—Wruson, A., “‘ Improvements in gas producers.” May 2. 

6537.—Brownnitt, R. W., ‘‘ Improvements in mechanism for the 
automatic sale and delivery of gas, and other fluids and liquids, in 

ge for coin or equivalent.” May 2. 





Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE PAY AND POSITION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

Srr,—The thanks of all gas managers are due to you for your excellent 
article in the Journat of the 24th ult., dealing with their pay and posi- 
tion, and the adverse influences at work affecting the same; and I trust 
it will be perused by every gas-committee man in the kingdom, as 
amongst this body are to be found the principal offenders. By a number 
of these men a gas manager is looked upon as a lower order of being-— 
far removed from the dignity appertaining to the position of a town 
councillor or member of a local board. He must perforce be made to 
feel his inferiority ; at all events, his salary must be kept at such a point 
as to preclude the possibility of his becoming a gentleman, as they would 
understand the term. I well remember on one occasion objection was 
taken to an increase in the salary of arespected member of the profes- 
sion, because it was feared it would put him in the position of a gentle- 
man! ‘An honest man is Nature’s gentleman ;” and accepting this 
definition of the term, there are as many of the latter in the ranks of the 
gas engineering profession, as are to be found in the Council Chamber. 

The ignorance of some gas committee men with regard to the working 
of the concern which, rightly or wrongly, they are called upon to rule, is 
deplorable; and when a prominent member of a committee (and an 
alderman to boot), delivers himself of the opinion that ‘a ploughboy 
could manage a gas-works,” it is high time something was done to open 
his eyes, and those of his brethren who may be of the same way of 
thinking. When such opinions as these are held by “ retired old clothes- 
men,’’ pawnbrokers, jerry builders, or what not, who may compose a 
considerable proportion of a gas committee, the lot of a manager who 
is unfortunately subservient to them is not likely to be a happy one. 
Gentlemen of the above persuasion may be estimable men of business 
in their own particular line; but when they leave their own well- 
trodden paths, and wander into the (to them) unknowable domain of 
gas engineering, difficulty and disaster attend them, and lustre is not 
added to their position. 

Not long since, I am credibly informed, the gas committee of an 
important town—probably feeling that a little relaxation from the 
cares of business would be beneficial to them—decided that a depu- 
tation should visit the gas-works of another town some distance away, 
ostensibly for the purpose of examining some process at work there. 
The preliminaries were settled, and naturally enough one would sup- 
pose that their own manager would be requested to accompany them ; 
but not so. An invitation to dine with a high civic dignitary who 
presided over the destinies of the gas-works they were about to visit, 
was sent to the deputation. What! sit at the table of this magnate 
with a gas manager? preposterous! he must not accompany us! The 
deputation paid their visit; returned as ignorant, as regards gas 
affairs, as when they went; and were naturally unable to report upon 
what they had seen. 

Is not the manager of a large works (who must necessarily be a man 
of considerable education, and well versed in science) of equal social 
rank with men who may happen to be taken from behind their counters 
in a shop in a back street, and placed upon a slight pinnacle for a time ; 
and whose sudden elevation to a position which enables them to occa- 
sionally appear in good society, is too much for them ? 

These are not the men to whose tender mercies the destinies of a gas 
undertaking or any other important work should be committed, if they 
are to be allowed to ride rough-shod over the officials; and until such 
as these are repressed, so long will the position of officials who are 
amenable to them be one of discontent and disappointment. CE 

April 28, 1888. an 


. ILLUMINATION AND VENTILATION. 

Sr,—I have read Mr. Chas. E. Botley’s letter in your last issue with 
considerable interest, and feel very gratified that he has no more serious 
fault to find with my lecture. 

I entirely agree with him as to the evil effects arising from the 
products of incomplete combustion ; and, indeed, have pointed them out 
more than once in the lecture. I also consider, however, that the 
radiant heat absorbed by moisture in the nearly saturated air of a badly- 
ventilated room in which gas is burning, helps to intensify the feeling of 
discomfort. I made rather much of this point, as it is not a generally 
accepted idea ; but I certainly do not wish in any way to underrate the 
“much more real and serious evil” of acetylene and carbonic oxide 
generated from small and faulty burners, overtaxed with gas, and handi- 
capped with badly designed globes. 

T am also sure that Mr. Botley will be one of the first to admit that 
the subject of ventilation as connected with our illuminants might be 
satisfactorily treated in a course of ten lectures; but that it was im- 
possible to do more than take one aspect of the case in the time at my 
disposal. There is nothing I should have liked better than to have dis- 
cussed at length the remarkable loss of illuminating power and increase 
in deleterious products of combustion formed during the consumption of 
coal gas in small burners, more especially when they are passing an 
excessive amount of gas; but this alone would have taken more than 
the time allotted to the whole subject. 

Mr. Botley is undoubtedly correct in his remarks upon the necessity 
of special ventilation where the electric light is employed ; and should 
incandescent lighting ever become generally adopted for living rooms, 
there is no doubt this will prove a very troublesome question to solve. 

I cannot help admiring the masterly way in which Mr. Botley not 
only accepts the fact that sulphurous acid* in the small traces in which 
it exists in the products of combustion of London gas is harmless, but 
boldly carries the war into the opponent’s camp, and suggests that it 
is of value as a disinfectant. Sulphurous acid is undoubtedly a good 
disinfectant; but if it is not present in sufficient quantity to, after 
oxidation, injure hangings and book bindings, I am afraid its effects 
upon the germs will not be very marked. 

It is a great pity that the leading bodies connected with the gas 
industry do not inaugurate lectures, in London and other important 











* By a typographical error, this was printed “sulphuric acid” in Mr. Botley’s 
letter in the JourNAL last week.—Eb, J. G. L, 
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centres, on scientific subjects bearing upon the manufacture and consump- 
tion of coal gas, as, even if the lectures themselves were not of very great 
value, they would lead to the discussion and probable settlement of many 
important points ; and, by spreading knowledge, would not only benefit 
the gas manufacturer, but would save an enormous outlay of capital 
and time. Take, for instance, the subject of recuperative burners; and 
glance through the patent lists of the last three years, and note the enor- 
mous number of patents taken, and then reflect how many of these 
patents can stand, and how much they have added to our total sum of 
knowledge on the subject. I think you will agree with me that a reli- 
able and carefully worked-out lecture—in which the total amount of light 
theoretically obtainable from a certain amount of gas, the relation between 
heat and light in a flame, the quality and colour of the light obtained at 
given temperatures, the advantages obtained by heating the gas and keep- 
ing the air cool, or heating the air and not the gas, or by heating both, 
were fairly and clearly discussed—would have saved the taking out of 
two-thirds of the patents, and a considerable portion of the money which 
will be spent when the lawyers begin to fight over them. 


Royal Naval College, May 4, 1888. Vivian B. Lewes. 





MECHANICAL STOKING AND CONTINUOUS CARBONIZATION. 

Srr,—In reply to your correspondent “‘ William Johns’ ” further in- 
terrogations, I beg to inform him, in answer to his first question, as to 
whether “‘ it was found necessary to take the gas off at the top of the 
coal-hoppers, as indicated by the valve and pipe in the illustration show- 
ing the long mouthpieces and hoppers,” that I did not connect any 
pipes to the hoppers as he supposes. The pipes and valve shown in the 
illustration simply passed by the end of the hoppers, and was connected 
to the hydraulic main in the ordinary way. 

IT also find, in your comment upon the subject, that you sympathize 
with your correspondent, and write all sorts of things in connection with 
this imaginary bogie. Now, if you both refer to my specification, you 
will not find any mention of the pipe and valve referred to; but will see 
that I made special provision for a door to shut off the heat and gas 
from the mouthpieces and hoppers. 

If I have understood your correspondent’s first letter aright, it was 
primarily written with the evident object of supporting some hazy theory 
existing in his mind as to the recurrence of similar ideas to different 
people ; and, secondly, of acquiring knowledge as to whether I had made 
practical experiment on the “lines ’’ of my 1873 patent. 

As Mr. Elliott’s patent was so much like my own, I thought it would 
be interesting and useful to publish a few particulars in response to the 
questions so pointedly put to me. So far then I consider my duty at 
anend. Your article, however, seems to aim at widening the discussion 
from its original narrow limit, so as to make it embrace the whole 
subject of carbonization. It would take up far too much of your valu- 
able space to give all the pros and cons of this subject; but before 
concluding, you will perhaps permit me to state that I consider the 
working experiments made with my 1873 scheme to be some of the most 
valuable it has fallen to my lot to carry out, as they indicated, to my 
entire satisfaction, in what direction success should be sought. If further 
proof of the value of the information so obtained be wanted, it can be 
found in the fact that at the present time I have 140 machines in 
actual work, all of which have been evolved in a direct, though gradually 
progressive, Manner from the valuable information then obtained. 


Manchester, May 3, 1888. Joun WEsT. 


QUANTITATIVE GAS PURIFICATION. 

Srr,—I have read with interest the articles recently published in the 
JourNaL on the subject of ‘‘ Quantitative Gas Purification,” by Mr. 
Norton H. Humphrys ; but on looking over his contribution to this week’s 
number, I am puzzled to make out his formula. 

For instance, he says: ‘‘ According to theory, 56 parts of pure lime 
(Ca,O) will combine with 44 parts of carbonic acid.” Now the atomic 
weight of calcium being 40, Ca,O would correspond to 96 parts of lime, 
and not 56 as given by him. He also assigns the formula Ca,CO, to 
carbonate of lime, which, I think, is also wrong ; the generally accepted 
formula for this being CaCOs. As he forms all his equations on the 
basis of lime being Ca,O, I should be glad to learn if it is a printer’s 
error, or whether the atomicity of calcium has lately been altered. 

May 4, 1888. INQUIRER. 


Srr,—I have read, with pleasure and advantage, the series of interest- 
ing articles upon ‘‘ Quantitative Gas Purification,” now being commu- 
nicated to your columns by Mr. Norton H. Humphrys. 

There is, however, a matter which I think requires explanation in the 


last article published in your issue of the 1st inst. (p. 772). Mr. Hum- 
phrys writes: ‘‘ According to theory, 56 parts of pure lime (Ca,0) 
will combine with 44 parts of carbonic acid ;” and yet the formula for 
lime is given as CaO, the equivalent or combining weight for which is 
equal to 96. How is this? Calcium is not a ‘“ monad” element, as 
the formula Ca,0 would represent it to be. 

I am of the opinion—and I believe Mr. Humphrys will, upon con- 
sideration, agree with me—that the various equations he gives should 
be written correctly thus: Conversion of lime (CaO) by “ slaking”’ into 
caustic lime or calcic hydrate— 

CaO of OH, = CaH,02. 
The absorption of carbonic acid gas (CO2)— 
CaH,O, + CO,=Ca CO,+ 0H, ; 
or the action represented directly as— 
CaO + CO, = Ca CO. 

Has Mr. Humphrys calculated his tables to the formula Ca,0? A 
word in explanation from him will be esteemed by 

May 5, 1888. A Srupent or CHEMISTRY. 


THE SUPPLY OF WATER BY METER. 

S1r,—The instructive letter of ‘‘ Meter,”’ under this heading, published 
in your issue for the 17th ult., does not contain all that may be said on 
this important subject ; and I regret that you have given the word to 
** cease firing.”” Iam sure many besides myself would like to hear more 
of “‘ Meter’s’’ experience, coupled with his observations, of several water- 
works where meters are employed. 

I am also desirous of ascertaining from your “ Occasional Corres- 








pondent ” the principle of his new water measurer, and where it jg to be 

fixed in the house. Surely this may be explained in a sufficiently ¢ 

plicit manner, and not be voted as a cheap method of advertisement ° 
If your correspondent will work out his views with an ideal tow, 

giving the figures for each department, as suggested by “ Meter jt 

would be of advantage to many of your readers besides 
May 2,1888. 


S1r,—The discussion between your ‘‘ Occasional Correspondent” and 
‘*Meter ” that has taken place for the past few weeks, on charging for 
and paying for # domestic supply of water, has, I think, been mogt 
interesting ; so also have your sound articles on the question. 

On reviewing the correspondence and articles, [cannot but come to the 
conclusion that the present mode of charging—viz., on annual value or 
assessment—is certainly superior to any other that has been suggesteg 
If, as “ Occasional Correspondent” seems to think, there is a tryly 
correct meter for the registration of water, and the meter system wer 
adopted, I feel sure that in the majority of cases (especially among the 
poorer classes) the meter-rent alone would be in excess of the amount of 
the rate hitherto charged ; or else there is a meter in existence the price 
of which must be far below any that have come under my notice, Byt 
there is a much greater reason than that for opposing the mete 
system, which is sanitation, as undoubtedly the use of water by 
meter would be unmercifully curtailed. In the end the whole 
country would be plunged into disease through want of the free 
use of water ; although I feel confident that such a disaster as this 
will not occur. If any town were to adopt the meter system, it would 
undoubtedly discover its mistake at a very early date, and revert to the 
old system of contracting for the supply. T 

May 1, 1888. 8. 


Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Apxrit 30. 

The Kent Water Bill received the Royal Assent by Commission. 

The Examiners reported that the further Standing Orders applicable to 
the Keswick Gas Bill have been complied with ; and that no further Stand- 
ing Orders are applicable to the Hexham Local Board Bill. 

The Helston and Porthleven Water Bill was brought from the Commons, 
read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 


Srupeyr, 








Tvuespay, May 1. 
The Hamilton Water Bill was read the third time, passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 
The Uckfield Water Bill was brought from the Commons, read the first 
time, and referred to the Examiners. 


Tuurspay, May 3. 
The London Sea Water Supply Bill was reported, with amendments, 
The Keswick Gas Bill was read a second time, and committed. 
Friay, May 4. 

The Draycott Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The Brymbo Water Bill was read the third time, with the amendments, 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 

The Limpsfield and Oxted Water Bill was brought from the Commons, 
read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations’ Water Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee, consisting of Lord Brassey (Chairman), the Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, Earl Harewood, Viscount Powerscourt, 
and Lord Hare; to meet on Thursday, May 10. ; 

The Folkestone Water Bill and the Halifax Corporation Water Bill 
were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the Earl of Jersey 
(Chairman), the Marquis of Hertford, Earl Mar and Kellie, Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn, and Lord Clanwilliam ; to meet on Tuesday, May 8. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Aprit 30. 

The Uckfield Water Bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The Perth Water and Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The South Lincolnshire Fen Water Bill was read the first time, and 
referred to the Examiners. 

ACCIDENT TO THE VYRNWY AQUEDUCT. 

Mr. Kenyon asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether his attention had been called to the account of the bursting of 
one of the large pipes in the aqueduct of the Liverpool Corporation 
water-works at Peny-bout-fawr, at the exit of the Hirnant Tunnel, by 
which considerable damage had been done to adjacent property ; whether 
he had any information as to the ee of the water at the point where 
the accident occurred ; what would be the average pressure along the line of 

ipes when the works were complete; and whether there were any clauses 
in the Act providing for possible damage in the future. 

Mr. Ritcure: I am informed that the newspaper account as to the 
bursting of a pipe at Peny-bout-fawr is inaccurate, and that the amount 
of the damage caused is probably £40 only. The pressure at the point of 
fracture was about 130 feet. The average pressure of the aqueduct would 
be 220 feet. I underatand that there was nothing exceptional in the 
bursting, which occurred in the testing of the pipes when they were first 
filled—the testing being for the purpose of detecting defects. Pipes in 
other parts of the aqueduct were subjected to 300 feet pressure, and re- 
mained quite sound. The works are being constructed under the pro- 
visions of the Liverpool Corporation Water-Works Act, 1880, which does 
not contain any special provision as to damages. 


Turspay, May 1. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 
This Bill was read the first time, and ordered for second reading on the 


7th inst. —_—_— 
Taurspay, May 3. ' 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Order applicable to the 
Water Provisional Orders Bill had been complied with. _ 

The Limpsfield and Oxted Water Bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The Hamilton Water Bill (Lords) was read the first time, and referred 
to the Examiners. —_———— 

Fray, May 4. $ . 
The Examiners reported that the Standing Orders not previously in- 
uired into which were applicable to the South Lincolnshire Fen Water 
Bill have been complied with. 
WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
This Bill was read a second time, and committed, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
(Before Earl Ravenswortu, Chairman; the Marquis of CLANRICARDE, 
Viscount Hoop, Lord Zoucu, and Lord Truro.) 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS BILL. 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS BILL, 
Seconp Day—Frimay, Aprit 27. 

At the opening of the proceedings to-day, 

Mr. SaunveRs replied, on bebalf of the petitioning ratepayers, to the 
arguments submitted by Mr. Pember on the previous day against the 
locus standi of these opponents of the Bill. 

The CuatRMAN (after consulting with the members of the Committee) 
intimated that they were agreed on this matter. 

Mr. Pemser then proceeded to deal with the petition of Messrs. Younger 

and Co., Limited, brewers, who complained that their wells had been in- 
juriously affected by the operations at the gas-works. Eventually, how- 
ever, he withdrew his objection to the locus standi of these petitioners. 
Mr. SovrreR (Parliamentary 'Agent), on behalf of the Corporation of 
Portobello, said they asked the Committee to exclude them from the Bill, 
so that they might acquire the local gas-works, and supply themselves. He 
was quite willing to accept Mr. Pember’s suggestion that this should be 
considered as @ question of clauses; but he hoped he should not be ex- 
cluded afterwards, on the ground that this matter had not been decided 
on the preamble. 

Mr. Brpper said the promoters were quite willing that the burgh of 
Portobello should be excluded, and at the proper time they would put in 
the necessary clause. 

Mr. Batrour Browne stated that he appeared for the Edinburgh Gas 
Company, who had lodged what was only a watching petition. They 
were thoroughly at one with the Corporations in wishing the sale of the 
gas-works to be carried out. They had put their works and their servants 
at the service of the Corporations to enable them to inform themselves as 
to what was the condition of the works, and to show that the bargain was 
a perfectly fair and proper one. Of course, the Company opposed most 
strenuously the Bill of the Leith Company. 

The following evidence was then called in support of the Corporations’ 
Bill:— 

Mr. J. Colston, examined by Mr. Brpper, said the combined population 
of Edinburgh and Leith was about 340,000; and the rateable value of 
Edinburgh was’something like £2,000,000. There were in Edinburgh 54,024 
ratepayers, and 42,489 municipal electors. He had been engaged, on behalf 
of the Edinburgh Corporation, in all the negotiations respecting the Bill. 
The Corporation had a very large interest in the gas undertaking—paying 
£7000 a year for public lighting, and about £600 a year for private lighting. 
He first brought the matter before the Town Council in November, 1886. 
He was Chairman of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Lord Provost's 
Committee, to whom were committed the powers necessary for dealing 
with the gas question. [The witness then at some length narrated the 
history of the question, and detailed the proceedings in the Sub-Com- 
mittee and in the Town Council which led to the negotiations with the 
Gas Company, and the promotion of the present Bill for giving effect to the 
provisional agreement entered into last year for panes the gas under- 
taking.] The greatest publicity had, he stated, been given to all the pro- 
ceedings. The Sub-Committee acted throughout in conjunction with the 
Corporation of Leith. They felt they were fighting a common battle for 
both communities; and as they were both interested in the water supply, 
they thought it as well that they should be associated in the gas supply. 
The Bill to sanction the acquisition of the water undertaking was obtained 
in spite of very strenuous opposition. There was a petition, presented by 
almost the same number of ratepayers as in the present case, praying that 
the old Companies might still exist, and making the same allegations as 
now—viz., that the Corporation were concluding an imprudent bargain, 
and ruining the town. Asa matter of fact, however, when the undertak- 
ing was acquired, only £600,000 were involved in the concern, whereas 
there were now £1,200,000; and the water supply of Edinburgh was 
cheaper than ever it was under the Company. In describing the nature 
of the opposition which the present scheme met at every stage, witness 
maintained, in reference to the proposal for a plébiscite, that Mr. Smith 
Clark had left the polling-booth and taken to the plébiscite. The principal 
question submitted to the citizens at the last municipal elections was that 
relating to the purchase of the gas-works. 

The CuarrMan said the Committee had been informed that morning that 
the minority gained strength at the elections. What had the witness to 
say on this point? 

Witness replied that he thought the best evidence was afforded by the 
vote taken in the Council immediately after the election when 29 voted 
for the Bill and only 7 against it—7 being the largest minority ever 
mustered. He then handed in Messrs. Stevenson and Penny’s report, as 
given in the Journnat for May 10, 1887 (p. 866), which showed that the 
works were being purchased on advantageous terms, as compared with the 
prices paid for gas undertakings by other towns. He was proceeding to 
state the details of the offer made to the Leith Company, when 

Mr. WorsLey Tay or said if they were to go into that they must have its 
full effect on the one side, and all the reasons for refusing on the other; 
and this would involve an inquiry into the whole of the Leith Company’s 
business, and into the terms offered to them and to the other Companies. 
If they were to have details at all, they must have full details. 

Mr. Bipper said it was enough for the present to prove the resolution by 
which the proprietors of the Company resolved to refuse the offer made to 
them as inadequate. 

Witness, in further examination, said the Leith Company had refused to 
allow the Corporations to examine their books; and they knew very little 
of the Company’s financial position, except from what the Company had 
themselves published. They accepted the dividend of 8 per cent. as a fair 
basis of what should be paid to the shareholders. 

_ Mr. Broper : What you offer them works out to a rather better offer than 
ir the Edinburgh Company’s case. 

Mr. Worstey Tay.or objected to the question, as going into the reason- 
ableness or otherwise of the offer. 

The CuairMan said it was a matter of fact. 

Mr. Broper observed that, as a matter of fact, it worked out to 7°8d. per 
1000 cubic feet in the Edinburgh Company’s case, and 9d. in the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Company’s case. The policy of the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh was not to appropriate any profit, but practically to distribute it 
among the consumers by reducing the price of gas. 

In cross-examination by Mr. WorsLEyY Tay ok, witness stated that the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company came into existence with the intention 
of competing with the Edinburgh Company; but he did not think this 
intention was carried out in its integrity. If the Corporations obtained 
their Bill, they intended to carry on an active competition with the Leith 
Company, though competition had not been found to be a good thing in 
Edinburgh. The Edinburgh Corporation had been advised by experts 
that they had made a good bargain with the Edinburgh Company; and 
they desired also to acquire the Leith works if the Company were at all 





sioners for the common good; and there would be no necessity for com- 
petition. 

Mr. WorsLey Taytor: Can you tell me of any case of a corporation 
competing with a private company ? 

Witness : I am not aware of any. 

Would it, in your view, be unfair that such a state of things should 
exist ?—I think it would be unfair for the Company to act the dog in the 
manger. 

Cross-examination continued : The price to be charged by the Corpora- 
tions for gas would be limited to the cost, without profits, except the 
sums paid to the shareholders. He was aware that in the event of there 
being any deficiency, which could not be met from the gas undertaking 
for the payment of annuitants, the Commissioners were to be authorized 
by the Bill to ascertain the amount of such deficiency, and to levy a rate 
to be termed the gas contingent guarantee rate; and he admitted that 
then, there being nothing to limit the price at which the Corporations 
could sell their gas, they, competing with the Leith Company, might 
supply gas of the same candle power at a lower figure, and so have an 
advantage over them in the market, if the Corporations were so foolish as 
to occupy this position. But this was the “ dog in the manger” policy. 

Mr. Worstrey Taytor: Has Parliament ee! to compel a corporation 
which proposes to buy one company to buy both? 

Witness: Yes; and it has given them a very good hint to dispose of the 
_— very summarily. This was done in the cases of Glasgow and Aber- 

een. 

Your complaint is that you have offered a certain price (which, of course, 
in your opinion, is a fair one), and we have not taken the same view of it; 
that is your view of acting the dog in the manger ?—Yes. 

Is it yom view of a bargain that the buyer should fix the on and if 
the seller does not take the price, he is to S called a dog in the manger ? 
—No; I have called him a dog in the manger because he will not tell us 
what he will sell his undertaking for, and causes us to fight here. 

The Cuarrman: I do not know that there is any reproach in being a dog 
in the manger. The dog guards his own manger as ber as he can. 

Cross-examination continued: He stated last year, before Lord Balfour's 
Committee, that the Corporations would not communicate with the Leith 
Company, but would come for a Bill, not only to purchase the Edinburgh 
undertaking, but the Leith one also, if they did notagree. They had power 
in the Bill, and authority from their constituents, to carry out the purchase ; 
and their only objecticn was that the —e were acting the part of the 
dog in the manger. They had made an offer of 8 per cent. annuities on 
the capital ; they allowed the Company to retain their £20,000 or £21,000 
of cash; they offered to pay their debts of £31,000; and then the Com- 
pany coolly accepted the whole of the proposals, and asked for a reference 
to Mr. George Livesey as to how much more was to be given. This he 
certainly considered to be a one-sided proposal. If there was to be a 
reference, it ought not to be clogged by any conditions at all. The 
position the Leith Company had taken was that of Mr. Micawber—wait- 
ing for something to turn up. The Joint Committee of Directors had 
never come to terms on any point, and the promoters had never agreed 
toa reference. What he proposed was that the terms should be exactly 
the same as those which the Edinburgh Congeey without any haggling, 
had accepted. The Leith Company had never told the Corporation’s Com- 
mittee what they wanted. If they had made any proposition, it would 
have been considered in a fair spirit. 

The Cuarrman remarked that the promoters had oe 6 gee terms; but 
~~ terms had been offered on the other side. They could not get beyond 
this. 

Mr. Worstry Taytor: We desire to be left alone with our own 
business. 

Witness said the promoters had come to Parliament desirous to pur- 
chase the undertaking on fair terms. They did not wish to become 
competing gas producers unless the Company played the part of the dog 
in the manger. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Granam Murray, witness admitted that the 
Edinburgh Corporation’s knowledge of the Company’s works when the 

reement was concluded, came to this—that they had seen the stutement 
of Mr. Lass, and had heard the evidence of the Company’s Engineers as 

iven before Lord Balfour’s Committee; but he said they had other in- 
ormation also. Messrs. Stevenson and Penny, although they did not 
obtain access to the works, inspected them from the Calton Hill. From 
that hill they could look down upon the whole of the works, and ascertain 
pretty well the nature and extent of them. 

Mr. Granam Murray: Did you think the three points on which Mr. 
Smith Clark desired information on the 19th of April—when he moved 
for an inquiry as to the price paid by other corporations, the number of 
years’ purchase you were paying, and the terms upon which the Leith 
Company would sell their undertaking—were quite immaterial to those 
who were entering into a bargain of this sort ? 

Witness : Mr. Smith Clark obtained from Messrs. Stevenson and Penny’s 
report all the information he could desire as to the price paid by other 
corporations, and the number of years’ purchase. As to the terms on 
which the Leith Company are prepared to sell, we have been unable to 
get at that yet. 

Cross-examination continued: It was part of their original scheme to 
acquire not only the Edinburgh, but the Leith works; and it was 
their intention still. It was agreed with the Edinburgh Company to 
take all possible steps to purchase the Leith undertaking; and he ad- 
mitted that if they could not agree with the Leith Company, he should be 
glad if Parliament would “squeeze” them into an agreement. On the 
subject of the public opinion in regard to the question of purchase, witness 
was cross-examined at considerable length as to the elections having in- 
creased the strength of the minority. He denied that this was the case. 
After the election the vote in the Town Council was 29 to 5—three mem- 
bers declining to vote. He was in favour of a plébiscite on the Municipal 
Buildings Bill, and would have supported it on the gas question also if 
the ratepayers had not been consulted at the elections. In further cross- 
examination, witness admitted that the Edinburgh Company never issued 
their full capital until they came to Parliament in 1886; so that the 10 per 
cent. had never been paid on the full authorized capital of £200,000 at the 
date when the agreement was completed, except that £44,000 had been 
divided in bonuses. He maintained that the Corporations’ annuities, 
secured upon an unlimited rate, were in a much better position than a 
trading Company’s profit upon its capital. It would, however, have been 
far better for the Corporation to have raised the money by borrowing, and 

aid the price in cash if they had had the powers, and the Company had 
leon agreeable; but there were always two parties to a bargain. 

Dr. Carment, Mr. J. B. Sutherland, and Mr. J. M‘Intosh were the next 
witnesses; and they expressed the opinion that the citizens were favour- 


able to the purchase. 
Turrp Day—Mownpay, Apri 30. 


Mr. J. C. Dunlop, a member of the Joint Committee of the Corporations 
who conducted the negotiations preliminary to the promotion of the Bill, 





reasonable. If they could do so, they would get rid of competition, 
because the undertaking would be managed by a body of public Commis- 


generally endorsed the evidence given by Mr, Colston, He added that if the 
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Leith Company’s Bill were passed, and districting were in force as between 
that Company and the Edinburgh Company, the terms of their bargain 
would come toanend. He regarded the absence of a districting arrange- 
ment as an essential feature to the carrying out of the Corporations’ bar- 
gain with the Edinburgh Company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemproke Stepuens: He did not say the Cor- 
porations would be injured if they were not allowed to supply the whole of 
the district ; but under a districting arrangement, they would be shut out 
— certain parts where consumers might prefer the gas of the Edinburgh 

ompany. 

Mr. Pemproke StepHens: Do I understand you to put before their 
Lordships, as any hardship to your buying, that in dealing with a Com- 
pany that sold itself, you should respect and act on the lines upon which 
that Company had worked—viz., districting ? 

Witness: Yes; I think there isa hardship. It would divide Edinburgh 
and Leith into two sections; and it would give the Edinburgh Company 
power to charge an unlimited sum because they are not here to get terms. 

The Cuarrman: As a matter of fact, does the Edinburgh Company 
supply any district in Leith ? 

r, PEMBROKE STEPHENS: Yes, my Lord; and the Leith Company 
supply portions of Edinburgh. The witness considered it would be a 
ae — if the Corporations could not get the two concerns into their own 

ands. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Granam Murray: With respect to the amount of 
information in the possession of the Edinburgh Corporation at the time 
the bargain was made, he knew there was a Company which for 50 years 
had been paying 10 per cent., which was managed by able and intelligent 
men, which could have paid 15 per cent., and which was seeking to extend 
its works; and he thought this was a good thing to be in the hands of 
the Corporation. After this bargain was come to the shares of the Com- 
pany went up £20. He accounted for this by the fact that the share- 

olders were getting better security for their money; for it was not 
proposed to pay any more dividend. In other words, the seller and not 
the purchaser had the benefit of the credit of the town. 

r. J. Pollard, another member of the Joint Committee, said he con- 
sidered the terms agreed upon ketween the Corporations and the Edin- 
burgh Gas Company constituted a fair bargain. 

Mr. J. A. Molleson, F.C.A., of Edinburgh, said that he had been pro- 
fessionally employed by the Edinburgh Gas Company, and subsequently 
by the two Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith, in connection with the 
promotion of the present Bill. He had made out from the balance-sheet a 
statement showing his view, as an Accountant, of the position of the 
Edinburgh Gas Company, going back for a period of 20 years. The total 
working profits during that time amounted to £539,790 ; giving an average 
of £26,989 a year. The shareholders’ capital reached £200,000 only in 1886 ; 
the figure being £150,000 at the beginning of the period he had taken. 
The average percentage of working profits to shareholders’ capital was 
15g. The gas sold in 1868 was 329,425,230 cubic feet; whereas in the past 
_— the figure was 726,504,581 cubic feet-—showing a continually increasing 

usiness; while the price during that period, with the exception of the 
coal famine years, exhibited a gradual reduction from 4s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. He thought the average of £26,989 working nena which 
he had taken represented with very great soundness the selling value of 
the Edinburgh Gas Company’s works. If he had dealt with a smaller 
number of years than 20, he should have obtained a larger average of 
working profits, because of the exceptional price of residual products. 
During the 20 years, out of the final profits a sum of £392,766 had been 
paid to the shareholders; £143,194 had been applied to house property, 
works, pipes, meters, service-pipes, suspense account, and revenue account ; 
£5597 for parliamentary expenses; £3628 were used for pensions and 
benefits ; and £4630 were unapplied. He also submitted abstract balance- 
sheets of the Company for 1886 and 1887. 

Mr. Granam Murray said this was the first time he had seen these 
figures. The bargain was made in London on the figures brought out by 
Mr. Lass last year. They were perfectly ready to go upon Mr. Lass’s 
figures, which differed from those of Mr. Molleson by about £5300. He 
— it would be convenient to postpone the cross-examination of this 
witness. 

This was agreed to. 

Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A., was then called, and stated that, at the request 
of Lord Balfour’s Committee last year, he inspected the books of the 
Edinburgh Gas Company up to that time; and he had since continued his 
investigation up to date. He submitted a statement showing what the 
profits of the Company would have amounted to, if the various sums for 
depreciation had not been written off, and if the items for new works had 
not been charged to the revenue accounts, for each year during the ten 
years from May 31, 1878, to May 31, 1887, both inclusive, together with 
the average yearly profit. The statement showed a total profit for the ten 

ears of £306,476; giving an average of £30,648. The profit for 1887 would 

ave been £27,814 but for the parliamentary expenses of that year, which 
reduced the amount to £22,217. The difference of £25,629 between his 
figures for 1887 and those of Mr. Molleson was only apparent, and was 
only a question of book-keeping. 

Mr. Granam Murray said he was quite ready to deal with Mr. Lass’s 
figures, because he had had them since last year; the others he only had 
that day. When the turn of his clients came, he should certainly put in 
Mr. Lass’s statement that was before Lord Balfour’s Committee, because 
their case was based thereon. 

Witness, in answer to Mr. Granam Murray, said the figures in the state- 
ment he then submitted were the same as appeared in that which was 
before the Committee last year. 

Mr. Grawam Murray said that last year’s statement contained a good 
many things which were not in the present one—for instance, the amount 
which was spent for maintenance on the various pipe accounts before the 
figure of profit was reached for one year; nor did the statement give the 
means of contrasting whether the sums written off in the later years were 
the same or approximate. He asked the witness whether he could give 
them the balance-sheet and the profit and loss accounts. 

Mr. Pemser said they would be found in Mr. Molleson’s figures. 

Mr. Granam Murray said his point was that the promoters were coming 
to the Committee with averages based on the figures of last year. 

The Carman: And several years before. 

Mr. PempeRr: If my learned friend looks at Mr. Molleson’s tables, he will 
see he has a vast amount of account from 1868 down. 

In answer to Mr. Batrourn Brown, witness said that under the Act the 
Company were not bound to write offanything for depreciation—they had 
to renew and maintain the works out of revenue. But having written 
off for Se yee ee it must be brought back, in order to get at the actual 
amount of profit earned. This he had shown in his statement in the 
column headed “ Actual Profit, as certified by Directors ””—the amount 
being £290,779; and this column with the column headed “‘ New Works 
Charged to Revenue Account” (the amount being £2946) corresponded 
exactly with Mr. Molleson’s figures. 

Witness’s further cross-examination was postponed. 

Bailie M‘Laren, a member of the Gas Committee of the Glasgow Corpo- 





ration, examined by Mr. Peper, said that prior to 1869, Glasgow ang 
the suburbs were supplied by two competing Gas Companies. In that year 
both Companies promoted Bills ; and, in opposition to them, the Corpora. 
tion promoted two Bills of their own—one for the purchase of the 
Companies’ works by agreement, and the other (alternatively) to 
empower the Corporation to erect gas-works of their own, "The 
Commitiee on that occasion expressed a strong opinion that therg 
should be one sole management of the gas supply in Glasgow, ang 
that such management should be in the hands of the Corporation, The 
parties had been negotiating for a transfer of the works; and ultimately g 
regular agreement was come to, and the Gas Bill of the Corporation was 
passed. When the Corporation took over the gas undertakings in 1869, the 
ees of gasjwas 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. The present price was 2s, 104, 

n 1869 the leakage of gas from the pipes and mains was 20 per cent. ; but 
the Corporation had reduced it to 12 per cent., which represented an annual 
saving of £15,000. Another thing they had done for the consumers twas 
to supply them with meters free of charge. There was a mortgage debt of 
£650,000 ; and this had been reduced to £98,000. There had thus been g 
reduction of £552,000 in 13 years. This had been secured from the profits 
accruing from the business, although the price of gas had been brought 
down to avery lowrate. The cost of managing the concern was con. 
siderably reduced. The Town Council had never regretted their bargain, 
They had no fear of the competition of the electric light. In fact, so little 
did they fear it, that they had introduced the light into their market, 
their City Hall, and their new municipal buildings. 

Mr. P. Esslemont, M.P., gave evidence, on behalf of the promoters, with 
respect to the experience of Aberdeen in the management of its gas supply, 
He said the Corporation took over the gas-works in 1871. The Company 
applied to Parliament in that year for extended powers ; and the Corpora. 
tion promoted another Bill for the purchase of the works. The nominal 
capital of the Company was £65,000; but the Corporation were advised 
that the works were worth about double this sum. At that period the 
Company were charging 5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas; and the price 
now was 3s. 10d. When they acquired the works, they undertook to sup. 
ply gas of 30-candle power, and did so for many years. But they applied 
to Parliament to have it reduced toa minimum of 25 candles; and this was 
the standard under the existing Act. The actual standard, however, was 
usually higher. In 1871 the consumption of gas in Aberdeen was about 14 
million cubic feet ; it was now 318 millions. In expectation of a further 
large increase in the consumption, they had provided storeage for a great 
deal more than their present requirements. When they took over thecon- 
cern, they came under an obligation to pay the annuitants 10 per cent. 
on the capital of £65,000; and in case of accidents the annuitants were 
guaranteed out of the rates. The only pm contingency was that ofa 
very serious disaster in connection with the works; and it went without 
saying that they had never had to resort to the rates and were never likely 
to. Witness also spoke to the great saving which could be effected in various 
directions when a Corporation had its gas supply in itsown hands. When 
the Aberdeen Bill was before the Parliamentary Committee, a suggestion 
was made that the question should be settled by arbitration ; but the Cor- 
poration successfully resisted this mode of dealing with it, on the ground 
of the expense and uncertainty it involved. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SaunpERs: The shares of the Companies whose 
works were acquired were £5 shares; and the annuities, which were 
exactly the same thing, were now worth upwards of £7. There had been 
a gradual rise, although there was no difference in the dividend paid. 

Mr. PemBroke STEPHENS asked if the Corporation had acquired the gas- 
works as a speculation. 

Witness replied that corporations were prohibited from speculating. 
The reasons for taking over the undertaking—and subsequent events had 
shown that they were right—were that it could be more economically 
managed under the Corporation, and that they could supply gas cheaper. 
But no doubt the consideration of being masters of their own streets was 
an element in the case. 

Mr. R. Paterson, Assessor of the City of Edinburgh, adduced evidence 
as to the assistance he had given to the officials of the House in their 
scrutiny of the petition deposited in the Private Bill Office by the rate- 
payers. The method of the scrutiny was to visit the addresses appended 
to the names; and the result of the investigation was that on 15 sheets 
containing 854 names, 422 were those of ratepayers, 281 were those of 
persons who were not ratepayers, 129 were ascertained forgeries, and 22 
were altogether fictitious names. It was, of course, impossible to take the 
whole of the 18,000 names and investigate them; but the figures he sub- 
mitted were presented as a test analysis. The canvassers had in some 
instances taken the names of a whole family—in one case of a mother and 
her two daughters. The total rental of the 422 ratepayers was £6515 6s. 

A sheet was handed to the Chairman, and his Lordship’s attention drawn 
to the extraordinary resemblance of the handwriting. 

Mr. PemBer remarked that the analysis which had been made afforded 
a strong indication of the way in which the petition had been got up. 
What they had to consider was whether such a petition was worthy of 
their Lordships’ consideration at all. : 

Mr. T. Laing, chief assistant to the last witness, corroborated his 
evidence, - 

Witnesses having been called to prove that their names upon the petition 
were used without their sanction, 

Mr. G. S. Inglis, an expert in writing, stated that the whole of the names 
appearing on one of the sheets of the petition were in the same hand. He 
had seen the genuine signatures of six of the parties, and those in the 
petition were all forgeries. ; 

Mr. SaunpDERs said the petitioners had taken every possible precaution 
to obtain genuine signatures. 


Fourtn Day—Tvespay, May 1. 

On the resumption of the proceedings to-day, a discussion took place on 
an objection raised by Mr. Littler to the two Bills being taken together, 
on the ground that the Leith Company’s Bill was not a competing one. 
Eventually, however, he expressed his willingness to assent to their Lord- 
ships withholding their decision on the Corporations’ Bill until they had 
inquired into the merits of the other measure; and this the Committee 
agreed to do. , 

Mr. J. Landells, having spoken as to the attendance at the public meet- 
ing held on behalf of the ratepayers’ opposition on March 20 last, at which 
he said about 200 persons were present, 

Mr. J. A. Molleson was recalled, and questioned by Mr. Granam Murray 
as to certain apparent discrepancies between the totals for the working 
profits of the Edinburgh Company for the year ending May, ‘1886, a8 
taken out by him and Mr. Lass. He had given in his statement the sum 
of £23,313, and Mr. Lass £19,830; and the difference was accounted for by 
witness adding to Mr. Lass’s figure the sums of £500 written off by him 
for house property, £1000 for meters, £1000 for maintenance of pipes, and 
£983 for maintenance of services. The same explanation applied to the 
discrepancy between the two statements as to the amount of miscellaneous 
receipts. Asked as to whether it was not usual to write off a sum yearly 
for depreciation before calculating the profits on a gas undertaking, witness 
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said in the case of the Edinburgh Company things had been written down 
to such an extent that it would be contrary to any sound accounting 

inciples to write them down any further. large portion of the expen- 

itare was applicable to service-pipes, the expenditure upon which was 

ually, it seemed to him, a capital charge, and had been entirely written 
t. Consequently, it was impossible to depreciate it. Further, in regard 
to the meters, there were more than 45,000 of them, which, at present 
quotations, would cost the Company £52,072. These meters stood in the 
pooks at £16,000. The retorts were so dealt with year by year, and paid 
for out of revenue, that the large number of 971 retorts stood at the value 
of £15,000. Depreciation was quite inapplicable to these circumstances. 

Mr. Lass was also recalled, and, in answer to Mr. Granam Murray, 
explained the methods usually followed in the transfer of gas undertak- 
ings. Though, he said, the Edinburgh Company was not one to which the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act applied, there was a limitation of the dividend to 
10 pér cent. until there was competition, when there was to be no limit. 
There was no doubt Parliament had in view that competition would arise, 
and never contemplated that two competing Companies would practically 
become in such a condition as to throw competition out of the question. 
Inthe case of astatutory company, they took the dividend ; and, therefore, 
the amount of the purchase-money had to be ascertained in this way: 
They took the maximum dividend and multiplied it by a certain number 
of years. Supposing a company were paying 6 instead of 10 per cent., 
the first inquiry would be to see what was the revenue of the company. 
When they were selling an undertaking on the price calculated on revenue, 
he thought, as an Accountant, it was fair to add any of the revenues 
which were actual sums which de facto were written off by that company 
for depreciation ; because if he found, after taking into consideration 
these various amounts, that there was sufficient left to provide for 
renewals, repairs, and maintenance, he considered that he was justified 
in bringing back these sums written off for depreciation. Taking the 
accounts for ten years, and excluding all these items for depreciation, the 
amount expended for renewals, repairs, and maintenance came to very 
nearly what he should regard as a proper sum per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold. Witness was replying to further questions as to the Company’s 
accounts, when 

The CHarrMAN interposed, and said a great deal of the cross-examina- 
tion was directed against the mode in which the Directors choose to keep 
their books. He did not think it was quite fair. Mr. Lass was required 
last year to make a clear statement from those books for the information 
of the Committee ; and he did so to the best of his ability. 

Mr. GranaM Murray: My great point is that I am in favour of the way 
in which the Directors kept their books, and against the alteration which 
is shown in the statements or tables submitted to your Lordships. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cripps: In the case of the transfer of a non-statu- 
tory company, it was now usual to calculate about 20 years’ purchase; but 
originally they used to take 162 years. Where they formerly gave about 20 

ears’ purchase, they would now give about 25 to 26 years’ purchase. The 

dinburgh Company was in a somewhat better position than an ordinary 
statutory company, in respect of there being no limit to the dividend. 
In the case of that Company they might put the figure at 25 or 26 years’ 
purchase, because this better position in which the Company found itself 
to-day would not be maintained long; and therefore this would be an 
element in the calculation, but not to a very large extent. He thought the 
maintainable profit would be somewhere between £20,000 and the £26,000 
given in the table; but very much nearer the latter amount. 

Provost Aitken and Bailie Archibald, of Leith, deposed to the feeling 
existing in the borough in favour of the purchase of the gas undertakings, 
and to the refusal by the Leith Company of the offer made to them as 
being inadequate. At the close of the latter witness’s cross-examination, 

Lord Truro remarked that he had heard it stated that, supposing the 
Corporations’ Bill was passed, and the agreement thereby confirmed, a line 
would be drawn as it were across Edinburgh and Leith, and practically 
the district would be divided between the Corporation on the one hand 
and the Leith Gas Company on the other? 

> aaa STEPHEN said this would be so, assuming that both Bills 
passed. 

Lord Truro: In the case of both Bills passing, then, there would be an 
end to competition 

Mr. Bipper: Practically, both Bills cannot pass. Our agreement with 
the Edinburgh Company is jointly with the Corporation of Leith, who are 
parties to the agreement. We buy up the entire district and the whole 
powers of the Edinburgh Company ; and part of the agreement is that we 
shall work jointly with the Corporation of Leith. But if the other Bill 
passes, and they cut off the Leith portion, there is an end to the whole 

ing. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., examined by Mr. Cripps, said that last year 
he gave evidence for the Corporation of Edinburgh against the Bill of the 
Edinburgh Gas Company. Sp to the time of the hearing before their 
Lordships’ Committee last year, the Corporation had been unable to see 
the accounts of the Company; and it was after the investigation of the 
accounts by Mr. Lass that he and others advised the Corporation as to 
the terms upon which they should purchase the undertaking. The report 
apa on that occasion disclosed that very large sums had been set 
aside from revenue to capital account, and that at the same time a standing 
dividend had been paid. Part of the case of the Company last year was 
that the present works were crowded ; their object being to purchase land 
farther from Edinburgh in order to extend their works. He had since been 
enabled to examine the works of the Company, and was amazed to find 
them in such good condition after hearing the evidence tendered last 
year as to the necessity for removal to another site. It was quite true the 
site was — occupied ; but it was not crowded, and there was nothing 
dangerous about the works. The bulk of the plant was new. There was 
only one portion which needed revision, and that was the retort de- 
partment. The present site was well utilized ; and the works were capable 
of dealing with 6 million cubic feet of gas a day, while the maximum was 
only 43 millions. As the increase was in the ratio of 5 per cent. compound, 
and had been over a number of years, this would last for anothersix years. 
The gasholders were away from the works. Their storeage capacity was 
4 million feet. In his opinion, some further storeage would be required as 
the sale of the gas increased ; but the existing holders were in as good a 
condition as the rest of the works. 

Mr. Cripps: It has been suggested that the Edinburgh Corporation 
would suffer from not having made an inspection of the works before the 
terms were offered. What is your opinion about that ? 

Witness: I thought before I inspected the works it was a good bargain 
for the Corporation, and an equally = bargain for the Company ; but 
since I have had an opportunity of inspecting the works I think more 
highly of the bargain than before. There is a margin to the capacity of 
the works for doing business ; and that is an element of profit to the Cor- 
poration, and, of course, through them, to the consumers. In conjunction 
with Mr. Penny, I made a report to the Corporation upon the cases of 
other Corporations which had acquired ea; and I spoke favourably 
of the terms which the Corporation of Edinburgh had made. E 

The ratepayers say in their petition that the price proposed to be paid 





by the Corporations is most extravagant and excessive. What do yousay 
to that allegation ?—I say it is entirely erroneous. It is the cheapest pur- 
chase, with two exceptions, that has ever been made—viz., the cases of 
Bradford in 1871 and one of the Birmingham Companies in 1874; and 
these are both exceptions. 

But there is a further allegation that, owing to the improvement in 
electricity, the income of the Company is not a well secured one. What 
do you say to that ?—I say it is sheer nonsense. 

Then it is further suggested by the ratepayers that the public interest 
would be best served by leaving the Supply of gas in the hands of public 
Companies. What is your view of that ?—In this case, I think not. There 
are cases in which Corporations have made enormous profits out of gas, 
and applied them in reduction of the rates. Isay that is immoral and 
improper; but in this case the Corporations are limited to charge such a 

rice as would just pay for the gas itself. Therefore it must be to the 
interest of the consumers of gas that this transfer should take place. If 
the works go into the hands of the Corporations, I am quite certain that 
within three years the price of gas will be reduced in Edinburgh 64. or 
9d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The learned Counsel was presting to question the witness as to the 
fairness of the terms offered to the Leith Company, when Mr. Littler 
objected to their Lordships being called upon to pronounce an opinion on 
this matter. After some discussion, 

The CuarrMan suggested that the witness might simply be asked whe- 
ther, as an experienced Engineer, he thought the terms were fair or not. 

Mr. LirrieR offering no objection, 

Witness said that so far as he knew the facts, and not having seen the 
Company’s books, the terms of the contract were fair. 

Some further discussion arose as to a question, to which Mr. Littler 
objected, in regard to a og ap mye calculation of the price in proportion 
to the amount of gas sold by the two Companies. The Chairman pro- 
posed to clear the room to consider whether the question ought or ought 
not to be admitted; but Mr. Littler said that rather than give their Lord- 
ships this trouble, he would not offer any further objection to the question. 
Mr. Cripps accordingly asked what was the result of comparing the price 
paid per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold by the Edinburgh Coney with the 
price paid per 1000 feet of gas sold by the Leith Company? The witness 
replied that the calculation in respect of the Edinburgh purchase brought 
out the price at 6°97d., and in the case of the Leith Company it came 
out at 9°10d., or a difference of 2°13d., per 1000 feet of gas sold in 1887. 

Witness was then cross-examined at some length by Mr. Lirrter and 
Mr. Saunpers. In reply to the latter gentleman, he said that if the pur- 
chase price of the Edinburgh Company were divided by the quantity of 
gas sold, it would work out to show that the transaction was the cheapest 
ever undertaken, with the exception of the two cases he had mentioned. 
Asked if he would give as much for works yielding a dividend of (say) 
10 per cent., or any other statutory amount, if they were not likely to 
maintain this dividend in the future, he said he would not. On being re- 
minded that in the Ardrossan case he was asked what was the principle 
upon which the transfer of undertakings was invariably conducted, and 
had answered that it was to ascertain the maintainable revenue, witness 
explained that that was a statutory Company. If the Company were 

aying their maximum dividend with the selling price of gas something 

ess than the maximum they were entitled to charge, he should call that 
a maintenance dividend ; and he would give them their maximum dividend 
capitalized. In reply to further questions, he said the largest number of 
years’ purchase which had been paid was 274. If the Edinburgh Com- 
pany, instead of taking money out of the profits, and spending it on their 
works from time to time, had called up additional capital, the Corpora- 
tion would have had to pay 10 per cent. on £400,000, instead of on 
£200,000. With regard to depreciation, nothing should be allowed if 
there were no leaseholds. The Edinburgh Company had over a long 

eriod of years expended upon ae | and renewals 5d. per 1000 cubic 
Feet of gas sold; and this sum sufficed, as was known from experience, 
to maintain the works in a condition equal to new. 


Firtrs Day—WepneEspay, May 2. 

On the reassembling of the Committee to-day, 

The CHarrman stated that he and his colleagues had unanimously 
decided not to allow any further cross-examination of witnesses directed to 
evidence taken before the Committee of last year; their Lordships being 
of opinion that the practice was objectionable, and would tend to unneces- 
sarliy lengthen the proceedings. The Committee's decision would not 
militate against the cross-examination of a witness who had been examined 
last year, but would apply simply to the cross-examination of one as to 
what another had said. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson was then cross-examined by Mr. Pore as to the 
Edinburgh Company’s storeage capacity. He said there were seven gas. 
holders away from the works, containing storeage for 4 million cubic feet 
of gas. There was on the works a small gasholder with a capacity of 
85,000 cubic feet, and another on the opposite side of the road—near 
Messrs. Younger and Co.’s brewery—with storeage for 335,000 cubic feet. 
If there were leakage from the holder nearest the brewery, there might be 
contamination of Messrs. Younger’s wells. j 

Re-examined by Mr. Pember, witness said if there was a leakage in the 
gasholder it could be remedied. Considering the business they did, the 
capita! of the Edinburgh Company was exceptionally small. The Leith 
Company had a capital of £150,000. The Edinburgh Company made 
more gas, in proportion to their capital, than the Leith Company. Last 

ear the Edinburgh Company sold 7264 million cubic feet of gas ; while the 
Leith Company produced 350 millions, or less than one-half the Edinburgh 
Company’s production. He had satisfied himself that the Edinburgh Com- 
pany’s works were sufficient, as they stood, to goon producing the quan- 
tity he had named for six years. As regarded the quality of the gas, the 
Edinburgh Company were giving better value than the Leith Company 
for the price charged, ; - 

Mr. J. Falconer King, F.1.C., F.C.S., Public Analyst of [Edinburgh, 
next gave evidencelas to the illuminating power of the gas supplied by the 
two Companies. He also stated that he had been consulted by Messrs. 
Younger and Co. with regard to the condition of the water in their 
breweries, The well at Holyrood was contaminated by gas products, and 
the water was perfectly unfit for brewing purposes. The distance of the 
Edinburgh Company’s gasholder from the well was about 80 or 90 feet ; 
and it was very likely that the impurities came from some leak in the 
gas-pipes. He had no means of actually identifying the source of the con- 
tamination ; but he was almost certain that it came from the gas-works. 

Mr. H. E. Jones, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the Commercial Gas Com- 

any, stated that he had inspected the Edinburgh Company’s works, and 
had found the whole of the plant of a modern type, and largely in excess 
of the present requirements, with the exception of the gasholders. He 
had seen nothing that he could consider obsolete, or so old-fashioned or 
dilapidated as to be condemned. He considered that the Corporation, so 
far from having offered too much for the works, had made an excellent 
bargain. He believed they were paying less than the works could be 





built for. The usual capital for a company similarly situated would be 
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about £363,000. On this capital, 10 per cent. in the shape of annuities 
would be £36,300, whereas the promoters were to pay only £20,000 a year. 
In his opinion, there was no foundation for the statement in the rate- 
oo petition that thejprice was an exorbitant and extravagant one; or 

or the assertion that the area of the works was insufficient. With regard 
to the objection that was taken to the existence of the works on their 
present site, he had spent a week in Edinburgh, and had never discovered 
where the works were, although they were within a stone’s-throw of his 
bed-room window. The value of the Edinburgh Company’s undertaking 
to the Corporations was not limited to the structural value of the works. 
There had to be considered the fact that corporations could not;build gas- 
works of their own while the existing works were there. ‘here were also 
the value of the site, the increasing business on which profit might be ex- 
pected to arise, and about £800 of rental from houses to be taken into 
account. Valuing the undertaking on this basis, he thought it was worth 
much more than the Corporations proposed to give for it. 

Mr. Herbert Stevenson, C.E., 80n and partner of Mr. G. W. Stevenson, 
said he had inspected the Edinburgh Company’s works with his father, 
and agreed with the evidence given by him. 

Mr. G. M. Cunningham, C.E., of Edinburgh, expressed the opinion, as 
the result of his examination of the Company’s works, that they were in 
sound working order. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E., said he considered that the terms agreed upon 
between the promoters and the Edinburgh Company were favourable to 
the purchasers. The capital of the Company was about half that usually 
invested in such an undertaking. The actual structural value of the works 
was very much more than this sum. He appeared last year in support of 
the application of the Company. The structural valuation he then made 
came to £375,000. This was altogether apart from the goodwill of the 
business, or anything of that kind. Comparing the capital with that of 
other companies, he found that the average of the London Companies was 
£618 per million cubic feet of gas sold; that of the Provincial Companies 
was £574; while that of the Provincial Corporations was about £600. The 
capital of the yamoiyn Company was at the rate of £275 per million. 
The capital in every other case was considerably over £500. The lowness 
of the capital was a most important consideration, because of the small 
amount of the annual charge involved in the payment of theinterest. The 
sum required per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold to pay interest or dividend 
was 14°3d. in the case of the London Companies, 14d. in the case of the 
London Suburban Companies, 103. in the case of the Provincial Com- 
panies, and 7d. in the case of the Provincial Corporations. In the case of 
the Edinburgh Company it would not come to 6°96d. These differences 
were due entirely to the amount of capital engaged in proportion to the 
business done. Altogether, he considered the Corporations were making 
an unusually good bargain. 


Srxto Day.—Taurspay, May 3. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, in cross-examination by Mr. Granam MurRay, 
said he saw from the accounts that the Edinburgh Company had earned 
more than £29,000 yearly on the average of 20 years. The accounts he 
had seen were those put in by Mr. Molleson and Mr, Lass; but he might 
say that there was no reason whatever why the Company should not pay 
10 per cent. on the capital, because they were quite unrestricted as to the 
price they should charge for the gas. Mr. Molleson’s table brought out an 
average of £27,000 after 2 had been fully provided for, But 
that gentleman admitted that he had restored to revenue sums which 
the Directors had written off for depreciation. It was not correct to say 
that the final figure of £29,000 was exclusive of depreciation. The 
amounts written off by the Directors were altogether in excess of, and 
beyond ordinary depreciation and maintenance ; and if the Company had 
been under the restrictions now imposed by Parliament on all companies, 
they could not have written off any such sum. He did not say that the 
Directors had a right to do it; and it appeared to him that it was rather 
hard on the consumers and shareholders of a former day that these large 
sums had been written off, but it was so much the better for the present 
consumers. If they had not been written off, they would have remained 
as capital, and the interest or dividends on them would have had to be 
paid by the Corporations. Even taking it at £27,000, the Corporations 
were getting an undertaking that was earning, and would continue to 
earn, £27,000 a year, and were paying £21,000 for it. It was his opinion 
that the Company’s works were overcrowded. When the question was 
put to him last year, he looked at itin this way: It was an undertaking 
growing at a steady and rapid rate, and they felt that in a short time it 
was inevitable that new works should be built; and the advice was, 
“ Don’t spend more money on that site, but look out for another, and 
erect new works upon it.” He knew that the percentage of leakage—11 

er cent.—in Edinburgh was large ; but he was told that this arose partly 

rom the Directors causing the meters issued to consumers to be made to 
register 2 per cent. against the Company, and also that the quantity of 
gas supplied to the public lamps was so much in excess of the contract as 
to represent a loss of 1 per cent. 

Mr. George Livesey, examined by Mr. Bipper, stated that he had 
inspected the works of the Edinburgh Company in 1885, and again last 
year ; and had been nage in the negotiations which had resulted in the 
provisional agreement. The purchase was the cheapest he had ever heard 
of. It was about the best bargain ever made. In the case of English 
Companies, £5 per ton of coal carbonized was considered a fair capital ; 
and the usual proportion per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold was about 1s. 

In cross-examination, witness said he had at one time recommended 
amalgamation between the two Companies, on the ground that it would 
from every point of view be good for them and for the public. He did 
not know of any case since 1875 in which a corporation had been allowed 
to compete with a gas company. He had given evidence last year as to 
the overcrowded condition of the works; stating that he had never seen 
anything like it, and that the manufacture of gas there must be carried on 
under very great disadvantages and difficulty. To all this he adhered. 
He considered the works efficient, but not sufficient. 

This concluded the case for the promoters; and that for the opposing 
ratepayers was at once proceeded with. The first witness called was 
Mr. G. Auldjo Jamieson, C.A., of Edinburgh ; and he was followed by 
Mr. Smith Clark and Mr. J. Steel. At the close of the latter gentleman’s 
cross-examination, the Committee adjourned. 


On the followiug day, Mr. Auldjo Jamieson was cross-examined at con- 
siderable length by Mr. Bidder. hile this was proceeding, some discus- 
sion arose between the witness and the learned Counsel, which drew a 
rebuke from the Chairman, and a request that witness would simply give 
answers to the questions put to him, and not make speeches. On leaving 
Mr. Bidder’s hands, witness was re-examined by Mr. Graham Murray ; 
and then Mr. Saunders addressed the Committee on behalf of the rate- 

ayers. He was followed by Mr. Littler, who opened the case for the 

dinburgh and Leith Gas Company, and had not concluded when the 
Committee adjourned. Yesterday, Mr. Littler continued his speech, which, 
with a discussion as to the locus standi (eventually allowed) of the Edin- 
burgh Gas Company and the two Corporations occupied the entire day. 


egal Intelligence. 


WHITECHAPEL COUNTY COURT.—Frinay, May 4 
(Before Mr. F. H. Bacon, Judge.) ‘ 
HENSON U. EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY.—DAMAGE CAUsgp py 
THE BURSTING OF A WATER-MAIN, 

This was an action brought to recover £50 compensation for dai 
caused by the flooding of certain premises known as the German (} bi 
Christian Street, Commercial Road, and bore upon the proceedingy in * 
City of London Court reported in the Jounnat for the 24th ult. (p 135 

Mr. Dotsy ~ oy for the plaintiff, the owner of the property; uM } 
F. Dickens and Mr, G. Kespewu represented the defendants, ee 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said the Company denied thei 
liability for the damage done by the flooding. In July last there was sa 
overfiow into the billiard-room of the club; and this he was satisfied had 
been caused by some defect in the ferrule connecting the main with th 
communication-pipe. The Company pumped the water out; and tho h 
a claim for compensation was then made, nothing came of it. In Jay e 
last a second flooding of fthe billiard-room occurred, to the extent f 
8 feet; andit was this overflow which was the subject of the action, There 
could be no doubt that it arose from a crack in the Company’s main; by 
at the same time it was conclusively proved that the fracture was not 
caused by any act of the Company or their servants, or by any inherent 
defect in the main itself. It was, on the contrary, occasioned by the 
negligent way in which a workman who was employed to do some repairs 
to the sewer had filled in the soil after excavation, whereby he had 
left the main suspended for some depth, and consequently it had 
settled down by its own gravity, resulting in the fracture and the 
ultimate flooding of the premises. There was a great contention, on the 
part of the plaintiff, that the communication-pipe belonged to the Com. 
pany, and that they were answerable for it. This might be a usefy| 
argument in establishing the rights of the Company and those of property. 
owners ; but, so far as this case was concerned, and after looking over tie 
various Acts of Parliament cited, he had come to the conclusion that com. 
munication-pipes were not the property of water companies, but really 
belonged to the owners of the premises supplied with water. The Com. 
pany were empowered to see that the ferrules connecting with the mains 
were perfect ; but this was the only supervision or responsibility imposed 
upon them. Taking into account all the facts of the case, he was bound to 
give judgment for the Company. 

Mr. KEBBELL applied for costs. 

Mr. Dousy opposed the application, on the ground that the plaintiff had 

prima facie cause of action. He said it was a case of some hardship. 

His Honour: I do not know about the hardship. The plaintiff sues the 
Company ; and how can I refuse to give}]costs when the suit has failed? 
Costs must follow the event. 


MARYLEBONE POLICE COURT.—Tuurspay, May 3, 
(Before Mr. De Rutzen.) 
THE CHARGE FOR WATER FOR PAROCHIAL PURPOSES. 

To-day, the West Middlesex Water-Works Company appeared in answer 
to an adjourned summons (see ante, pp. 430, 695), in order that the Magis. 
trate might fix the price to be paid by the parish of Paddington for water 
for flushing the sewers, cleansing and watering the streets, and other pur. 
poses mentioned in section 37 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, 

Mr. Mean represented the parochial authorities; Mr. BopxkIn appeared 
for the Company. 

Mr. De Rurzen, in giving his decision, said the question he had to 
decide involved large figures. In considering the matter, he had taken 
into account all the arguments used, and had approached it with every 
sort of desire to protect the interests of the ratepayers, and, if possible, 
bring down the rate to be charged by the Company. No doubt the financial 
position of the Company was very satisfactory, but he did not think it 
would be right on his part to interfere with that. Taking all the circum- 
stances into account, he came to the conclusion that the amount to be 
charged by the Company for water used by the parish should be 83d. per 
1000 gallons; and this was the sum he now fixed. 

Mr. Meap asked whether or not this would be subject to the rebate of 
5 per cent. 

r. De RuTzen replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Bopkin applied that the amount fixed by the Magistrate should be 
for a definite period of five years. 

Mr. De RuTzen refused to assent to this, and said he had no doubt the 
Company would very soon see their way to make a further rebate to the 
ratepayers, and it would be a pity for them to be deprived of this pleasure 
by any arbitrary decision on his part. 








WESTMINSTER POLICE COURT.—Wepnespay, May 2. 
(Before Mr. D’Eyncovrt.) 
CONVICTION FOR INTERFERING WITH WATER-FITTINGS. 

Mr, Henry Eynon, of 649, Falham Road, appeared in answer to a sum- 
mons taken out at the instance of the Chelsea Water Company, charging 
him with unlawfully causing an alteration to be made to a communication- 
pipe attached to the premises, No. 19, Riley Street, Chelsea, of which he is 
the owner. 

Mr. F. M‘Narr appeared on behalf of the Company; Mr. Dovetox 
Smytu defended. 

At the end of October last the Company’s collector discovered that the 
tenant had left the address in question, and that the premises were un- 
occupied. There was something owing to the complainants, and they 
proceeded to cut off the water supply, and to insert a stopcock in the 
aa mona under the pavement, the property of the landlord. 
In December the defendant again let the house to a man named Winsley, 
at 15s. a week, including water; and, failing to get the supply renewed 
because he declined to pay the charges for the connection, &c., he obtained 
permission from the Vestry to open the pavement, and then he removed 
the Company’s stopcock and connected the service-pipe. The Company 
had no knowledge that water was being supplied to the house until three 
months afterwards. ; 

Mr, SmytH contended that the Company had committed a trespass in 
severing the defendant’s pipe and putting the stopcock therein. A simpler 
and more usual course of discontinuing the water should, he said, have 
been adopted. He urged that the Company being wrong could not com- 
plain of what the defendant had done. ‘ 

Mr. M‘Narr quoted the Company’s Act of Parliament to show that their 
power was absolute; and asked for a substantial penalty, as it was only by 
accident that the defendant’s trick was found out. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt said he was willing to acquit the defendant of any 
intentional fraud; nevertheless he was using water for which he was not 
paying. He therefore fined him 20s., and 33s. costs. 








*,* The full report of the Barnet case (see ante, p. 782), promised for to- 
day, is unavoidably held over.—Ep. J.G. L. 
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Wliscellaneous Hetos. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
 Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Association was held on Tues- 
day last, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Sir Jutian Goupsmip, Bart., 
'p. in the chair. ‘ . ; 
~*~ SecreTaRY (Mr. R. S. Gardiner) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and also the following report of the Directors :— 
The present half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the proprietors has been 
nvened in conformity with the Association’s Acts of Parliament, for the purpose 
om receiving a report from the Directors upon the affairs of the Company, and 
> ividend for the half year ended the 81st of December, 1887. 


ing a a 
of declan ne g summary shows the results of the Association’s operations during 





The followin 
that period :— : Cubic Feet. 
The quantity of gas made in the half year ended the 
8lst of December last was . . . .. +... -s 8,759 ,000,000 
The quantity made in the corresponding half year of 1886 
sae eee + cee ee + ee ee RR 
Beingadecreaseof.... . 47,000,000 


Orat the rate of 1°24 per cent. This is owing partly to the cessation of the Asso- 
ciation’s operations at Rotterdam and Delfshaven; but partly also to the greatly 
reduced leakage at Amsterdam. : ° am 

The quantity of gas sold in the half year under consideration was 3,466 million 
cubic feet—an increase of 61 millions, or at the rate of 1°79 per cent. 

The total number of lights on the 8lst of December last amounted to 1,687,372; 
there being at that date 121,952 consumers on the books of the Association, which, 
allowing for the loss of 53,192 lights at Rotterdam and Delfshaven, shows an 
increase upon the corresponding half year of 1886 of 41,122. Miles. 

The entire length of mains laid on the 3lst of December last was 1426 
The length of mains laid on the 3lst of December, 1836, was . . 1541 





Showingadecreaseof .... + + « « « I 

This is due to the closing of the old works at Amsterdam, and of the works at 
Rotterdam and Delfshaven, which served together in the corresponding half year 
150 miles 471 yards of mains. ‘ é 

A comparison of the cost of the coal employed during the half year with that of 
the coal used in the corresponding period of 1886, exhibits a decrease of 3°19d. per 
ton. There was a decrease in the value of coke, but there was a recovery in that of 
tar; and the revenue derived from the sale or treatment of ammoniacal liquor also 


exhibited an improvement. ? 2 ; 

The Directors have pleasure in reporting an increase both in the rental and in the 
profit for the half year under review. ‘ ‘ 

The plant and mains at all the stations were maintained in a due state of 
efficiency. : 4 

The Nieuwer Amstel works at Amsterdam were successfully put in action on the 


lst of July. 
The house containing the new gasholder at the Erdberg Gas-Works at Vienna 


was completed. nae j : 
Owing to the hopeful extension of the Association's business at Berlin, the 


Directors deemed it advisable to purchase a piece of land adjoining the Associa- 
tion’s Gitschiner Strasse works, which will be immediately utilized for the 
extension of the works; and further purchases of land at this station are 
contemplated. Advantage was taken of an opportunity which arose of acquiring 
a property at Aix-la-Chapelle; and some premises adjoining the Association’s 
offices in the Keizersgracht at Amsterdam were purchased. The remainder of the 
site of the Association’s former dock-works at Ghent was sold ; and a small piece 
of land at the works at Ehrenfeld was disposed of. 

The contract with the municipality of Forest—a suburban commune of Brussels 
—was extended for a period of 28 years; and a new contract was concluded with 
the Commune of Donaufeld, a suburb of Vienna. 

The Directors have to report that the works at Rotterdam and Delfshaven were 

ut out of action in August and September respectively, the system of mains at 

otterdam, together with the meters in use there; and further the works and 

stocks at Delfshaven were sold to the Municipality of Rotterdam, and a portion of 

= ot aaa property in the Westerstraat at Rotterdam has also since been 
sed of. 

The Central Electric Lighting Station at Vienna was put into action on the 7th of 
August; and from the 18th of that month the Imperial Opera House has been 
lighted exclusively by electricity. 

The £200,000 capital stock, of which the issue was authorized by the extraordinary 
general meeting of the proprietors of the 1st of November, 1887, was allotted on the 
14th of December, 1887. Applications were received for £514,239 stock ; and the 
pom _ made at prices between £206 13s. and £215, or an average of 

s, 11°2d. 

The Directors desire in conclusion to draw the attention of the proprietors to the 
accounts for the half year ended the 3lst of December last. These have been duly 
audited ; and from them the Directors have, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, prepared a scheme showing the profit 
of the Association for the half year, and the portion thereof applicable to the pur- 
poses of dividend, which they recommend now to be declared—namely, a dividend 
of 5 per cent. for the half ended the 81st of December last, payable (free of income- 
tax) on and after the 1st day of June next. 

The Directors who go out of office by rotation are Colonel J. Wilkinson, Arthur 
Lucas, Esq., C.E., Clarence Pigou, Esq. These gentlemen are eligible for re- 
election, and offer themselves accordingly. The Auditor who goes out of office is 
Thomas Rowland Hill, Esq., who is also eligible, and offers himself for re-election, 

The Cuarnman : Gentlemen,—I regret that the Ist of May is an incon- 
venient day for many gentlemen who are usually in the City, because it 
isa Stock Exchange holiday; and consequently, as they like the advan- 
tages of the day, they are not able to attend our meeting. But it has 
been our practice for many years past to hold the meetings on the first 
Tuesday in May and November; and therefore, we thought it was better 
not to depart from this practice, though in some respects it might cause 
inconvenience to a few proprietors. I have now to move the adoption of 
the report upon the affairs of the Association ; and, in doing so, I have to 
make a alee of observations, which, as usual, I shall divide into two 
parts—those relating to the events of the half year under review, and 
those in reference to the events which have occurred since that date, of 
which I have generally made it my practice to inform you, if I possibly 
could do so. Now the events of the half year are short and satisfactory. 
The business, considering the depression of trade (which it appears to 
me is somewhat decreasing), has on the whole continued to be flourish- 
ing. We have, as you know, lost a station, or, as some —— call it, two 
stations—Rotterdam, with its suburb of Delfshaven. at we have for a 
considerable time looked forward to that event, and had made arrangements 

for it. The result of the work is that this half year, compared with that 
of the corresponding period of last year, hardly suffers at all in conse- 
quence, because the business at the other stations goes on increasing. 
Now, upon this question, I do not think I have often enlarged ; and I pro- 

to-day in my observations, which I regret to say will be somewhat 
onger than usual, to refer for a moment in the first place to the loss of 
stations which has occurred from time to time in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Ipropose to explain matters as fully asIcan to you. We all of us 
have to bear in mind one salient fact with respect to our business, and, 
indeed, with respect to the business of all companies that have to do with 
the Continent; and it is this, that we are not in the same position as English 
companies. We have to depend in many cases upon the good-will of the 
municipalities. Now, there has been—and I have mentioned it before— 
& tendency on the part of many municipalities to try and take the 
supply of gas into their own hands. You are acquainted with this 
desire in England; but whereas in this country gas companies have 
& parliamentary freehold, in other countries we obtain our business 





in most cases only by arrangement with the municipalities—by obtain- 
ing, in fact, what are called concessions; and, therefore, every time 
a concession has to be renewed, you must remember that fresh terms 
have to be made with the authorities. The real meaning of getting a 
concession is that we have to give way on many points. In some cases it 
is impossible to obtain concessions. Mr. Pigou, who, though one of the 
younger members of the Board, has shown great zeal and energy in so 
good a cause, did his best to get a renewal of our concession at Rotterdam. 
But he found there was a determination not to grant it; and, moreover, 
that there was a determination on the part of the authorities to get the 
business into their own hands. And however much he or any other 
representative of the Company might have urged our claims, it would 
have been seen that they were resolved not to grant a renewal of the con- 
cession. We therefore sold our mains to the authorities at Rotterdam ; 
and the Municipality also bought the works of the other Company—for we 
had only part of the business at Rotterdam—and have now started gas- 
making themselves. We have, therefore, two classes of business, one of 
which is a class where we are able to renew the concessions. Reference 
is made in the report to two cases of this kind; and I am happy also 
to be able to inform you of two other instances that have occurred 
since. In the other class, we have to deal with a certain number of 
places where we have rights for ever, owing to imperial or royal 
authority exercised before the time when municipalities existed. I am 
not going further into details; but proprietors will know that, as in Eng- 
land so abroad, the institution of municipalities and municipal authorities 
is, comparatively speaking, of very recent date. The result is that, whereas 
formerly the King or the Emperor exercised supreme authority, not onl 
in the country but also in the towns, such authority has now been hande 
over to others ; and the King or Emperor never interferes. But in certain 
cases we have more or less freehold rights; and I regret they are so few. 
Therefore it is that a company like ours, which deals with the Continent, 
has far greater difficulties to contend with; must be much more concilia- 
tory; requires to give way on many more points; and must do many 
things that may appear unwise to ordinary observers—especially to news- 
paper observers—but which nevertheless are very necessary for maintain- 
ing the business. I have mentioned this because I think a good deal of 
misapprehension exists ; and I can assure the proprietors that there is not 
one of the members of the Board who has not taken great pains to try and 
maintain the position of the Association in the various towns which we 
occupy. There is another method by which we have also tried to make up 
for the loss of stations from time to time; and it is by acquiring an 
interest in other existing gas companies—by giving effect to the principles 
on which we have worked so successfully for many years, which are 
often criticized, but which we say have always been justified. The 
consequence is that we have purchased nearly all the shares of the Nancy 
Company; and the result of this transaction has been very satisfactory. 
We are also purchasing from time to time shares in other gas com- 
anies. That is the principle on which we can extend our business 
rom time to time, when a suitable opportunity occurs. I have said 
these few words as I thought it desirable that you should understand 
some of the difficulties that we have to contend with. With respect to the 
business of the half year, I looked over the remarks which I made six 
months ago to see if I had said anything to repeat or to retract, because 
very often one is unwise in the observations one makes, and the facts do 
not always bear out the prognostications of the speaker. With regard to 
gas products, I see that I made an observation which has been curiously 
borne out by the facts. I said on that occasion there was one Director— 
Mr. Simpson—who knew far more about tar and tar products than I did; 
that the value of this product had been steadily falling for a long time ; 
and that though I was not justified in speaking on such a matter in his 
presence, still I ventured to think the value of tar at that time had reached 
the bottom. This view has been realized, because in the six months under 
review, the value of this residual has very fairly increased. The same 
remark applies to ammoniacal liquor, which it also appears had arrived at 
the bottom, and has somewhat increased in value. I regret, however, to 
say that, whereas these products have been behaving in a fair and reason- 
able manner, the other, and even more important product—coke—cannot 
allow me to give such a good account of it, because its value has consider- 
ably fallen in the half year. This is the product to which the attention 
of buyers should be drawn, in order that in future they may give usa 
better price. The plan which is adopted by this Company from time to time, 
and by other companies too, to stimulate the consumption of gas, which 
is our main business, is by reducing the price. We have a small station 
at Flushing ; and there we reduced the price of gas last autumn, with 
some probability, I hope, of an increase in the consumption. Then, I 
come to perhaps the most important of all our stations—viz., Vienna. 
I myself spent a considerable time at Vienna after the meeting last 
autumn. Mr. Lucas and Mr. Pigou were also there gone | attendin 
to the affairs of the Association ; and I do not think the visit of any o 
us was lost, or that our trouble was wasted, because I believe there are 
great advantages derived from those visits to our large stations which 
take place from time to time. I had many important matters to settle, 
especially with respect to the electric lighting installation, about which 
I shall = presently. I am happy to say that the >») ~ 
city of Vienna is growing considerably; so that we have largely 
to extend our mains and our gas-producing apparatus to meet 
the necessities of the ordinary increased consumption of gas. I think 
therefore that, while we are doing our best to satisfy the public, we may be 
also satisfied that there is a good business there which happens to be in 
possession of the Association. Now, I come to another matter, with respect 
to which I desire tosay a word—that is, the question with respect to the 
issue of stock. I refer to it because I think it is important that the pro- 
prietors should see sometimes what takes place. You remember I explained 
to you last autumn why we wished to augment thecapital ; and you unani- 
mously approved of that increase. The stock was offered to proprietors 
only in the first place, according to the rules under which we work the 
Association ; and the result of the confidence which is shown in the policy 
of the Board was that, whereas £200,000 of stock was offered, more than 
£500,000 was applied for, which shows that the proprietors of this Com- 
pany had no doubt both that they would get the usual dividend 
on the stock, and that it was asked for on reasonable grounds. It 
was, however, thought fit by one of the gas journals at that time 
to publish an attack on the Association, and especially on me, 
because we were lighting the Opera House and Burg Theatre 
in Vienna by electricity. It so happens that these attacks were 
ublished just before the issue of this stock. I do not know whether 
it was so or not, but the impression was conveyed to many people 
that, as the answer could noi be given to those attacks before the issue of 
stock took place, it was done with the object of reducing the tenders. I 
should greatly regret if the attack had been made with this object by the 
journal referred to. I should like to point out to the conductors of what 
believe to be a respectable journal that such a course would be unworthy 
of them. I hope nothing of the kind will occur again. The proprietors, 
with the good sense which characterizes them, ignored the attack. The 
applications for the stock were very large; and we received for it a satis- 
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factory price. The result has been that you will have your 10 per cent. 
dividend on the increased amount of the stock; and a very large sum is 
carried over. I may say, without reference to what has occurred since 
the commencement of the year, that our business is in as strong, as good, 
and as flourishing a condition as at any time during the 20 years. with 
which I have been connected with it. I will now come to the second sec- 
tion—viz., the question of electric lighting. At our meeting last autumn, 
Mr. George Livesey made some observations with respect to the electric 
lighting at Vienna ; saying that he was rather of opinion that it was un- 
desirable for a gas company to go into electric lighting. Now, though I 
for one, as you remember, admitted then, as I should always admit, that 
Mr. Livesey is one of the highest authorities upon the gas business in 
England, I do not think he has quite the same acquaintance with gas 
matters on the Continent that some of us, owing to force of circum- 
stances, have acquired; and he accepted the answer which I gave him— 
that I thought it was in the interests of the Association to undertake this 
business at Vienna, not because I believed it would be very remunerative, 
but for other reasons into which I did not desire to enter. Those other 
reasons were connected with the position, to which I have referred, of any 
gas company on the Continent; and he accepted my statement in that 
rank spirit which I should have expected. The newspaper, however, to 
which I have already alluded, with the superior knowledge that all news- 
papers have, stated, in an article at the time of which I had spoken, 
that we had gone beyond our rights as a gas company; that we had 
exceeded the duties of Directors of this Association; and that we 
ought to be called to account to-day. Why I mention this matter is 
that you may call us to account; but, before you do s0, it is just as well 
that I should say a word or two upon the subject. I for one think it my 
duty as Chairman of the Board of this Company to look a little ahead ; 
and you will remember that on one or two occasions we have obtained 
Acts of Parliament to which I have given much attention, and which, in 
concert with Mr. Newton, I have considered from a legal as well as from a 
business point of view; and foreseeing that there would be other develop- 
ments of lighting to which we might apply ourselves, we took power 
in one of those Acts to enable us to supply light by other means than 
When I tell you that some of our older contracts contain clauses 
which bind us to give any light which may be invented, after certain satis- 
factory trials, it shows you that we were not too soon in obtaining parlia- 
mentary powers when we did to supply such new light if necessary. I 
may also inform you that the authorities on the Continent in many cases 
make it an absolute sine gud non that you shall go into questions of this 
kind when you are negotiating fresh contracts. Notwithstanding this, 
eople write articles on the subject, and say we have no business to 
o this kind of thing. My answer, as a humble Director, to such 
criticisms, is that we are obliged to do it in many cases by our con- 
tracts ; that, if we did not do it, it would seriously imperil our position as 
gas suppliers ; and that though we may have to enter into business which 
may not be altogether profitable, it is not our interest as a gas company to 
let others come in. But I will take the matter on somewhat broader 
grounds. Iam told that a gas company ought not to do anything to im- 
— the electric light. Ido not think in these days, when most of us 
ow that if a new invention is a good thing, nothing that a gas compan 
or anyone else can do can put it down, that that is a proposition which 
will be accepted by shareholders of the Association. I believe if we do 
not assist when it is our business to do so, someone else will step in, and 
take our place; and I do not myself like the idea of being superseded in 
doing anything which I consider to be part of my business. It is for this 
reason I have thought it necessary to advise the Board, and they have 
seen fit to adopt the advice—viz., on this one occasion to go into the business 
in Vienna, though it cannot be altogether profitable ; and if our contracts 
require it, and we are induced to think that it will be to the interests of the 
Association, I will not say that I will not advise that this course should be 
taken again, if I believe it is for the advantage of the Association, and in 
defiance of the critics who know so much more about our business than 
we do ourselves, Now for the particular case: It appears that, as you are 
aware, for a few days last year the Opera House at Vienna was closed, in 
consequence of defects in the boilers, which}were supplied by an Austrian, 
firm, and which gave the authorities reason to complain, and us some cause 
foranxiety. In Vienna the authorities are sometimes a little nervous ; and 
they ordered us to close when, in my opinion, and in the judgment of very 
competent engineers we had to consult, it was not necessary to do so—the 
result being that we and others were put to considerable expense. I made 
it my business, when I went to Vienna, to investigate this matter; and I 
think we abundantly proved both to the satisfaction (or to the belief, I 
would say) of the contractors, and I believe of everyone else who had to 
do with the matter, that we were not in fault—that the fault lay with those 
who a the boilers, which they took back at no expense to us. We 
have replaced these boilers with others by the Babcock and Wilcox Com- 
pany, which have been made in Scotland, and which I understand are work- 
ing most satisfactorily. It so happened that the former boilers were not 
good for the purpose they were supplied for, notwithstanding our contracts 
with the makers. This caused some difficulty; and everyone is aware 
that such difficulties may take place. I do not, however, think that this is 
a reason for all the storm and pena tt which we had last year; and 1 
venture to say that, when we have got over some other technical diffi- 
culties—and they are being surmounted, and are diminishing every day— 
I believe, when the two theatres are lighted (we are only lighting one 
of them at present), we shall be giving as satisfactory a light as we have 
been doing for many months at the Imperial Theatre in Vienna. I 
assisted at a number of the performances, and so did many of the 
Directors; and I think we may tell you that the lighting of the Opera 
House is the finest in the world. Though the installation at present does 
not pay the interest on the capital invested, it is only one-third employed, 
as we have not yet either the two theatres or the Government build- 
ings adjoining. It is at present impossible to judge what the total result 
of this central station will be. I consider it will accomplish what we 
thought it would; and I believe that, on the whole, the business was 
undertaken readily by the Association, and, notwithstanding the critics, I 
am prepared to advocate this view. I now come to the events that have 
occurred since the end of the past half year; and I am glad to be able to 
tell you that, after important negotiations, which have lasted for 
a considerable time, we have made satisfactory arrangements for 
the extension of the contracts at two important stations. At Hanover, 
Mr. Palmer (who is, as you well know, always ready to go abroad, and 
sacrifice much valuable time in the interests of the Association) and 
the Secretary (who shows that ability and knowledge of languages 
for which we have often had to commend him to you) did their best to 
make arrangements there with that object in view; and the result has 
been that we have contracted with the Municipality of Hanover, in return 
for a certain payment during the rest of the existing concession, to light 
the town for 25 years longer—from 1900 to 1925. We are to have a 
monopoly; but the only unfortunate part of the contract is that at the end 
of the period we have to give up the works for nothing, which means that 
we must have a sinking-fund during the —— of the contract. Any- 
how, as our position was very precarious, and was only promised to us up 


a 
to the year 1900, we may congratulate ourselves on the contract, At Ai 
la-Chapelle, Mr. Lindon has been negotiating for some time; ang red 
now made arrangements by which our contract is extended for 24 Years ag 
return for a small payment up to 1912. If the municipal authoriti¢s at te 
end of that time are not willing to continue the contract, they must pg 4 
fair price for the works. Ithink that this is also a contract with whic A 
shareholders should be satisfied. Further, I may say that Antwe “ved 
been one of our least satisfactory stations for some time past. We Aw 
business there which seemed to decrease year after yo, Owing to the “4 
of petroleum. Petroleum used to go to Antwerp before any other part of 
Europe; and a very large number of small consumers, who had former] 
taken gas, took petroleum again, against which gas cannot compete 4 
price. Another reason was that our price there was high; and we could 
not reduce it until we had some arrangement with the town as to public 
lighting. The public lighting at Antwerp has been very costly, and has 
involved us in the loss of a considerable sum of money; and the larger 
the town, the larger the loss on publiclighting. We have now come to an 
arrangement (which was negotiated by our Secretary), by which we haye 
reduced the price of gas in return for an arrangement made by the town 
under which they are ready to pay higher prices for all future extensions 
of public lighting. I think that this is satisfactory; and it was accepted 
readily by the town authorities. In Belgium such agreements have ty 
be approved by a superior board—La Députation permanente—who dij 
not, however, appear able to give their consent. We were, therefore 
obliged to have recourse tu the King; and _the King of the Belgians, who 
is a man of good sense, overruled what had been adopted by La Députa. 
tion permanente. The arrangement has been carried into effect sincg 
the beginning of the year; and it will increase our business. This is the 
sum and substance of what has transpired since the beginning of the year, 
Before I leave this, I ought to say that the question of extending the 
electric light, to which I referred just now, is a matter that does not only 
affect us, but a large number of other persons. I found in the number of 
the JournaL or Gas Licutine (Dec. 27,1887) an article, on the advantages 
of gas companies engaging in the electric lighting business, written by one 
of the most eminent gas authorities in America; and I find a large number 
of other gas companies are considering whether it is not advisable for them 
to enter on the same course of conduct as we have done. Iam sure that, 
as in the past, so in the future, it is the business of the Board to advance 
with the times. It is no use lagging behind. Invention and progress are 
the order of the day in everything; and invention and progress must be 
the order of the day with regard to all subjects connected witi lighting, 
I once referred to some observations made to me personally by a most 
valued friend of mine, who has departed from this life, but whose 
authority is still looked up to with respect. I allude to Sir William 
Siemens. That gentleman, as many of you know, was an authority on all 
subjects connected with electricity, as well as on all gas lighting matters 
I remember his telling me that he believed there was a great future before 
electricians and electricity ; but that this future would not be an inter. 
ference with, but on the contrary would promote, the business of gas 
making. This being my opinion, I have acted accordingly ; and the Board 
have also acted, as I have indicated to you, to the best of their judgment, 
and in my opinion they have done rightly. 

Mr. Woop seconded the motion. 

The Cuarrman: I ought, before I invite any discussion, to state that we 
have also made a fresh contract with one of the most important suburbs 
of Frankfort—Bockenheim—extending the period from 1890 to 1920, 
That is a further addition to the list of our contracts for this year. 

Mr. A. G. NortHoveRr said that on a former occasion the services of one 
of the Directors in connection with the contract at Amsterdam were sub- 
stantially recognized by the shareholders; and he thought that they 
might adopt a similar course in recognition of the services which had been 
rendered to the Association by Mr. Palmer at Hanover. He considered it 
a great advantage to the Association that the Directors should go to the 
Continent, and make themselves acquainted with the working of the 
business, and the facts relating to the respective contracts. 

Mr. Grover said that the Chairman had alluded to the importance of 
gas companies improving electricity; but he asked whether it was not 
possible for them to do something towards improving gas itself. He saw 
the electric light everywhere he went; and large holder of gas stock as he 
was, he must admit there was no doubt that very great improvements had 
been made in electric lighting. He thought, however, that gas companies 
could do a great deal more, and that much could be done with the in- 
candescent system of gaslighting. The enemy of gas was not the electric 
light, but mineral oil. It was necessary for the Association, which had 
not a freehold possession of territory as gas companies had in England, 
to revive their contracts; and he had been glad to hear that much in this 
way had recently been obtained bythe Company. He would certainly like 
to second Mr. Northover’s resolution at the proper time. The visits of 
the Directors to the various stations of the Company he regarded as very 
beneficial to their interests. : 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired whether a reduction of price had been given 
in any towns where they had contracts since the date of the contracts. 

The Cuarrman: The question last asked is rather difficult to reply to. 
I myself made a contract at Vienna with the town for public lighting. 
We have the perpetual right there, we maintain, to the private lighting. 
In entering into contracts, you have often to discuss the question of price. 
Very often the private and public lighting come under discussion in other 
cases. It is only the private lighting which must rest on its merits. We 
have made a small reduction at Hanover in negotiating the contract 
referred to; and our business is to reduce the prices from time to time, a8 
far as we can reasonably do it, so as to stimulate consumption. My obser- 
vation with respect to improvements in lighting were not meant to apply 
only to electric lighting. I pointed out that Sir W. Siemens said there 
were great improvements to be made in electric and gas lighting ; and that 
the one would not interfere with the other. I am entirely of the opinion 
he expressed ; and there are improvements made almost from «J to day 
which will add to the value of gas lighting. Mr. Sugg has made many 

valuable improvements, and other men have also entered on the same use- 
ful work of life—I might almost say public life; and the more men with 
industry, perseverance, and intelligence, throw themselves into this work, 
the more benefit shall we reap from it. I am satisfied that what Mr. 
Grover has said is eminently true; and I entirely concur with him. In 
reference to the remark respecting Mr. Palmer, that gentleman would like 
to say a few words before Mr. Northover’s suggestion is dealt with. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. ; 

The CuarRMan next proposed the payment of a dividend (free of income 
tax) on the Ist of June next of 5 per cent. for the half year ended Dee, 31 
on the £3,800,000, stock of the Association. 

Mr. NorTHOvER seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, 5 

Mr. PatMeR intimated that he would prefer not to receive any special 
remuneration for the services he had rendered to the Association at 
Hanover and other places. He did not think it was advisable for individual 
Directors to receive large sums of money in recognition of the services 





they rendered. Speaking for himself, he thought he had been elected to 
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to do all that he could, as far as his ability would allow, to pro- 

te the interests of the Association both at home and abroad. But he 
art say that he had acted in what he had done in serving the Company 
en selfish motives, because he was not only a large shareholder in the 
tock, but all his relatives were also very considerably interested in it. 
: ropos of Mr. Northover’s suggestion, however, he thought it would be 

A Pier ageos if the shareholders, while not voting any special remunera- 
tion to individual Directors, agreed to set aside a certain sum to be used by 
Directors who went abroad in the service of the Association. A similar 
fand existed in other Continental companies; but in the case of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association there was no such provision. The 
Directors were very often called upon at exceedingly short notice to go 
abroad on business for the Company, entailing on themselves incon- 
venience, and sometimes absolute pecuniary loss; and he thought that 
this was @ state of things which should notexist. He therefore considered 
that some moderate sum should be voted by the shareholders, which should 
peavailable for the Directors to divide among themselves when promoting 
the interests of the Association abroad. 

After a few further remarks from Mr. Northover, 

The CHAIRMAN said that on one occasion a considerable sum was 
yoted to one of the Directors; but there were special circumstances con- 
nected with the case. He agreed, however, with what Mr. Palmer had 
said, (that it was not right to vote large sums to individual Directors. In 
his younger days, he had to go to Bordeaux at a few hours’ notice in con- 
nection with certain negotiations respecting the Association’s affairs ; 
and by his action in that instance, he was the means of saving a quarter 
ofa million of the capital of the Association. What he had done had 
been done by other Directors, and without pecuniary reward. He 
suggested, following the remarks of Mr. Palmer, that the shareholders 
should pass a resolution, setting aside £1000 or £1500 a year forthe purpose 
mentioned by that gentleman. 

After some additional discussion on the subject, 

Mr. Werr proposed, and Mr. Grover seconded, a resolution to the effect 
that a sum not exceeding £1000 a year be set aside for distribution by the 
Directors amongst those members of the Board who travelled on the 
Continent on the business of the Association in remuneration of their 

rvices. 

“The resolution having been carried unanimously, 

The CHarRMAN said: On behalf of the Board of Directors and of myself, 
I beg to thank the proprietors both for the very generous mark of con- 
fidence they have shown in us, and for adopting the suggestion of Mr. 
Palmer. I think that this is another proof, if proof were wanted, of the 
kind feeling which exists between the Directors and the shareholders, and 
of the kind way in which you support us. So as not to trouble you, I take 
this resolution also as a vote of thanks to the Directors. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. Woop, a vote of thanks 
was afterwards passed unanimously to Mr. Lindon, Mr. Drory, Mr, 
Gardiner, and the other officers of the Association. 

The SecreTARY acknowledged the vote on behalf of the staff; and the 
proceedings then terminated. 





NICTHEROY (BRAZIL) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

In view of the approaching dissolution of the above-named Company, 
owing to the termination of their concession in July last, the statement of 
accounts laid before the proprietors at their annual general meeting last 
Thursday, a report of which is given below, possesses unusual interest. The 
condition of the Company’s finances at the close of last year, as shown by 
the balance-sheet, was this: Capital and liabilities, £86,131; assets, £84,852 
—deficiency, £1279. The total liabilities consist of: Capital (being 8000 
shares of £10 each, less six shares and a fraction unissued), £84,933; un- 
claimed dividends and interest, £182; sundry creditors on open account, 
£1016—total, £86,131. The assets stand as follows: Amount of the valua- 
tion of the Company’s property, stocks, &c., transferred to the Provincial 
Government of Rio de Janeiro, £60,699 ; investments of the reserve fund, 
£15,791; sundry debtors on bills, &c., £6514; cash (including remittances 
in transit), £1826; office furniture, £22—total, £84,852. The deficiency of 
£1279 is accounted for thus: The capital expenditure on the works and 
the value of stocks on Dec. 31 last is put at £93,526, to which is added the 
expenses of the valuation and transfer of the property, £779; making 
together £94,305. Deducting from this the ascertained value of the plant 
and stores in Rio and of the office furniture in London, as above, £60,721, 
leaves £33,584; and further deducting the reserves and the balance of 

ofit on the last year’s working (£5220), in all, £32,305, shows an adverse 

ance of £1279. The receipts for the past year (including about £213 
gained on exchange) amounted to £17,175 12s. 3d.; the expenditure to 
£10,870 10s. 5d. ; leaving a balance of £6305 1s. 10d.—of course, subject to 
depreciation in the rate of exchange. Adding the balance remaining at 
the end of 1886, £618 18s, 5d., makes a total of £6919 Os. 3d., which is thus 
disposed of: Dividend paid in October last, £1698 13s. 5d.; carried to de- 
ficiency account, £5220 6s. 10d.—total, £6919 Os. 3d. 


The Annual General Meeting and an Extraordinary Meeting of the Com- 
pany were held, last Thursday, at the London Offices, 6, Great Winchester 
Street, E.C.—Mr. Horatio L. Micuotts in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. W. Wright) read the notices convening the 
meetings, and the Directors’ report and the accounts (which are referred 
to above) were taken as read. 

The CuarrMan said that this was probably the last time he should have 
the pleasure of meeting the shareholders as he was doing that day. He 

one regret to mention, and that was that at their previous assemblies 
he had not been so well supported as he was on the present occasion. He 
had frequently referred to the history of the Company. It was perfectly 
clear to the Directors that it would be quite useless to endeavour, after 
the experience of 20 years, to carry on the concern unless it was upon 
similar, or even better terms than they had hitherto received. The 
Government had an offer from a Belgian Company to take over the works ; 
and the Board did not see their way to do anything beyond what they had 
done with the sanction of the shareholders. ‘The Belgian Company, there- 
fore, took over the works at the end of last year. Although the Nictheroy 
Company’s concession terminated in August, by the request of the Govern- 
ment they continued working down to Dec. 81, on which day the Govern- 
ment paid them their 612 contos of reis. The Directors had had great hopes 
of receiving this, under the concession, at the rate which was originally 
stated by the contract. Unfortunately, however, the Provincial Government 
were not easy to deal with; and they refused to pay the Company under 
the terms of 27d. Feeling that it would be useless to go to law over there 
Which might have caused them toexpend much more than they could 
have gained), the Board thought it better to accede to the terms as they 
Were ; and luckily for the Company, the rate of exchange rose consider- 
ably. It had been at the low rate of under 18d.; but when they 
received their remittances, they had them at above 23d. This 
stood one point in their favour. Another thing the Directors had 
hoped for was that they might have had some consideration for the 
new gasholder. Owing to an accident which occurred to the old one 





almost immediately after the valuation of the property had been made, 
they were obliged to erect a new holder ata cost of considerably more than 
£1000; and for this they did not receive anything. He supposed this was 
on the principle that if one took a house one would expect to find a fire- 
place in it ; and if anyone took over gas-works, he would expect to find a 
gasholder in them. The Company, therefore, were not quite capable of 
paying back their entire capital. Had they received the amount of the 
valuation on the terms named in the contract, the Board could have 
returned the capital in full, and perhaps something over. As it now 
stood, however, they had to pay an amount of £84,933 ; and had something 
like £84,000—between £83,000 and £84,000—wherewith to meet it. There- 
fore the Board hoped, when the liquidation did take place, to pay the 
shareholders within a few shillings of their capital. Well, he could not, 
for himself, say this was satisfactory, because it was not a pleasant thing 
at any time to close a company and not be able to pay back the whole of 
the capital. But when he first joined the concern, they did not pay any 
dividend, and had nota penny of reserve fund; and it looked as black as 
it possibly could do. When he became Chairman of the Company, on the 
lamented death of their former Chairman, Dr. Pennell, they were still in- 
capable of putting anything into a reserve fund. Subsequently to this, 
they began to pay small dividends; and he (the Chairman) was able 
to start a reserve fund, which had saved the shareholders in the end, 
Though they did not have the amount in the form of dividends, they 
would now receive it upon the winding-up of the Company. As far as 
he was concerned, this was a satisfactory result. It was useless to go 
further into the history of the Company; and all he could say was that 
he wished it had been better. At one time, he thought it would have been 
a great deal worse; for to his knowledge shares of the Company had been 
sold within the past two years at about £5 each. When he knew that the 
Jinale of the Company would enable them to nearly pay the full value of 
the shares, this was rather a satisfaction to him than otherwise. He should 
conclude by merely proposing—“ That the report and accounts now sub- 
mitted be received and adopted.” 

Mr. E. Gorro observed that all the shareholders, as well as his co- 
Directors, would agree with him when he said that they owed a great 
deal to their Chairman for the manner in which he had conducted the 
business of the Company for so many years; and although the Chairman 
did not seem quite satisfied with the result, as a considerable shareholder 
in the Company, he (Mr, Gotto) felt bound to say that he was very satis- 
fied ; and he had great pleasure in seconding the adoption of the accounts 
for the past year. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman said the next resolution he had to move was one which 
he did not think the shareholders would consider the Board were unjusti- 
fied in proposing. They suggested giving to their Manager “on the other 
side” (Mr. G. Martin), the sum of £200, in recognition of his services 
during the past ten years. He was one who was not friendly to giving 
testimonials ; but when they first took Mr. Martin into their employ, the 
business was exceedingly ill-managed, and they were unfortunate in the 
Manager they then had. He was not steady; and by his carelessness and 
inattention caused the Company considerable loss. Mr. Martin had given 
them ten years of real am | valuable service. His salary had not been 
large; and under his agreement, he was always to have received a 
premium on a certain quantity of gas, if consumed. However, unluckily 
for the Company, Nictheroy did not extend, and they never exceeded the 
specified amount. His services during the valuation were most effectual ; 
and everything a man could do, he had done to make the thing a 
success. When Mr. Martin came to them in the first place, their pro- 
duction of gas per ton of coal carbonized was very little above 8000 cubic 
feet. He raised it; and it had never, he believed, since been less than 
11,000 cubic feet. This was very creditable on the part of the Manager. 
Although the Directors considered it was quite within their power to have 
given this sum to Mr. Martin, they thought it better to ask the share- 
holders’ permission first. 

Mr. Bamutey Hawkins said the Directors had a perfect right to give the 
Manager this sum without consulting the shareholders. He expressed the 
opinion that the Board had done exceedingly well for the proprietors. 

The Cuarmman remarked that had the amount at the disposal of the 
Board covered the sum required to pay the shareholders back their 
capital, he should not have mentioned this matter. As the feeling of the 
meeting was with the Board, they would proceed with the business, 

Several shareholders then made inquiries as to the liquidation. 

The CuargMay, in his replies, stated that their contract having terminated 
in August (though they continued working, at the request of the Govern- 
ment, till December), they did not propose paying any further dividend 
for the year; the Board having considered it best to pay the whole as 
capital. As soon as the act of Liquidatiqn was confirmed a fortnight 
hence, immediately after that, having money in hand, the Board would 
be able to pay nearly everything totheshareholders. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the shareholders would receive £9 15s. per £10share; and 
he had hopes of something beyond this. 

The Extraordinary General Meeting was then held, 

Mr. Dopecson moved “That the Company be wound up voluntarily 
under the provisions of the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1883.” 

Mr. H. S. Samuew seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bamzey Hawks, in proposing that the Chairman (Mr. H 
Micholls) and the Secretary (Mr. W. W. Wright) be appointed Liquidators 
for carrying out the winding up of the concern, and that their remunera- 
tion be £500, exclusive of all disbursements, said that had the amount to 
be returned to the shareholders been less than £9 15s. he should have been 
perfectly satisfied ; for he had never, nor had some of the members of the 
Board, contemplated getting back so much as the Chairman had just 
mentioned. . 

The Rev. T. S. TrrEMAN seconded the motion, which was at once carried 
unanimously. : 

The Cuareman here briefly acknowledged the great assistance he had 
always received from his colleagues—Mr. KE. Gotto, Mr. W. Martineau, and 
Mr. C. Neate. Continuing, he said that, as he had already mentioned, as 
soon as the liquidation of the Company had taken place, they hoped imme- 
diately to pay £9 13s, or £9 14s., perhaps £9 15s. per share, though this 
would depend to some extent on the selling of some of their securities 
which had not yet been disposed of. It was of no use sacrificing these 
securities. They still held some stock in the City of Rio Improvements 
Company; and he did not wish to lose the dividend at the rate of £2 10s, 
on this investment, which was due on the Ist of June. 

Mr. Dopeson proposed that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the 
Chairman and Board for the great and unceasing care they had bestowed 
on the affairs of the Company. ‘ 

Mr. Save, in seconding the motion, said he could speak with some 
authority of the manner in which the Company’s business had been con- 
ducted, as he was out in Brazil some eleven years ago and again last year. 
He was extremely gratified to think that he should get back so much as 
£9 15s. per share, as he had expected something like £7. 

The motion was carried nem. con. 

The Cuarmman having briefly replied, the proceedings terminated. 
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SINGAPORE GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on 
Monday last week, at the Cannon Street Hotel—Mr. R. S. Foreman in 
the chair. 

The Enorveer and Secretary (Mr. R. King) read the notice convening 
the meeting; and the Directors’ report and the accounts for the half year 
ending Dec. 31 last, which were briefly summarized in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read. 

The Curran said the result of the Company’s operations during the 
past half year (as shown in the statement of accounts which had been 
submitted to the shareholders) was not altogether of so satisfactory a 
character as the Directors could have wished to place before the proprie- 
tors. There was, as would have been observed, some falling off in the 
gas and meter rental as compared with the preceding half year; but a 
slight increase upon the corresponding period of 1886. The cause of this 
was easily explained. In the previous six months they had the Chinese 
New Year illuminations, and later on there were the Jubilee illumina- 
tions ; and these were included in the accounts for that half year. Then, 
in the corresponding period, the usual September illuminations took 

lace; whereas in the half year under consideration, they had no 
illuminations whatever—the September festivities of the Chinese having 
been strictly prohibited by the colonial authorities, in consequence of the 
disturbances which had shortly before taken place in the Chinese quarter. 
But for these exceptional causes, their Manager reported that they 
would probably have had a slight increase in the aulli-n over that of the 
previous half year, and a correspondingly larger increase over that of the 
Christmas half of 1886. Apart from this, however, the dulness of trade at 
Singapore, and the low price of kerosene, had somewhat affected that fur- 
ther progress of the Company’s business to which, having regard to the large 
outlay —— made in extensions of mains and other improvements, they 
might naturally havelooked forward to. The sales of the residual products 
and the profits on fittings and sundries were below the average, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of tar, which had been in good demand and at better prices. 
The cost of the coal carbonized showed an increase onaccount of the higher 
rates for freight and delivery on the works, The collections continued to 
be satisfactorily maintained ; and the Manager testified to the efficiency of 
the employés in that department. An efficient supply of gas, exceeding in 
illuminating power the required standard, had been continuously kept up. 
There was only one other point to which he would call attention, and that 
was the very low rate of exchange which still existed, and which exercised 
a very adverse influence upon the material prosperity of the Company ; 
absorbing, as it did, nearly one-half of their annual profits. As the share- 
holders were doubtless aware, meetings had been held in London and other 

arts of the country—more especially in the manufacturing centres—having 

or their object the rehabilitation of silver. A similar movement had also 
taken place in the United States; but for the present the matter had been 
shelved—probably owing to political reasons connected with the approach- 
ing presidential elections. Whether their efforts were crowned with 
success or not, he said the growing belief appeared to be that silver would 
not suffer any further depreciation, and that they might, at no distant 
period, look forward to some improvement in the rate of exchange. In 
conclusion, he moved—“ That the report, with the balance-sheet attached 
thereto, be received and adopted, and entered on the minutes,” 

Mr. R., Rice seconded the motion. 

Mr. H. W. Suiru said he should like to observe, in ne to the very 
comprehensive statement the Chairman had made, that the figures in the 
accounts, did not need comment from any of the shareholders to recom- 
mend them to the meeting. With respect to the loss on exchange, they 
were all sorry to see that cloud still hanging over them. He understood 
there was a chance of some improvement in this direction. As to the 
residual products, he was not at all surprised to see a falling off in their 
receipts from this source. He was sure that every gas company had, 
more or less, felt the decline in the value of residuals. There was no 
doubt, he thought, that they would witness an improvement—in fact, 
there was some improvement at the present time; and he had not the 
slightest doubt that it would be maintained. He hoped the Company 
would continue in the existing flourishing state, and go on, with unerring 
and gratifying regularity, to pay a dividend of no less than 74 per cent. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. F. A. M. Nicot, a 
dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, was 
declared, payable on and after the 15th inst. 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. F. A. M. Nicol and R. Rice) were re- 
elected, as were also the Auditors (Messrs. W. T. Morrison and Alfred 
Williams). 

A vote of thanks was then anon to the Chairman and Directors for 
their diligent attention to the Company’s affairs during the past half year, 
on the proposal of Mr. Smrrn, seconded by Mr. Wriu1aMs. 

The CuarrMan, in acknowledging the compliment, said he could only 
regret that the accounts for the past half year were not better than he had 
been able to present to the shareholders ; and he hoped that in the future 
they would have a more satisfactory statement to show. 

On the motion of Mr. Wixu1ams, seconded by Mr. GREEN, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Engineer and Secretary, as well as to the 
officers at Singapore. 

Mr. Krve having briefly responded, the proceedings terminated. 





Stockport CoRPoRATION Gas Suppty.—In moving the adoption of the 
minutes of the Gas Committee, at the last meeting of the Stockport Town 
Council, the Mayor (Mr. J. Leigh), the Chairman, said the Committee had 
been able to let the tender for the residual products for the ensuing year 
at an advance in price over last year that would be equal to an increase in 
the income of about £1300 in the year. He had had an opportunity of seeing 
an advance copy of the Committee’s accounts for the year ended the 25th 
of March, from which it appeared that the profits were nearly £5800 this 
year, against £4950 last year. Taking these things into consideration, it 
was not unlikely that the Committee at their next meeting would consider 
what a should do with the increased income next year; and it was 
possible that some amelioration, in one direction or another, would be 
suggested, for presentation to the Council at their next meeting. 


Tue Brruincoam Gas-Works Empioyes.—At the Birmingham Town 
Council last Tuesday, on the consideration of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee’s report, Mr. Eli Bloor drew attention to the fact that, in dealing 
with the question of holidays, no reference was made to the hundreds of 
stokers, furnacemen, and cokers, employed by the Gas Department who 
never have a holiday. He thought the case of these men deserved con- 
sideration. Mr. Beale said what the Committee were requested to do was 
to inquire into the holidays of those employés who were entitled to them, 
and not into the case of the servants who had no holidays. Mr. R. C. 
Jarvis, sympathizing with the view expressed by Mr. Bloor, moved as an 
amendment to the proposal to adopt the Committee’s report, that all 
employés of the Corporation who are paid weekly wages, should have at 
least a week’s holiday during each year. This was seconded by Mr. Walter ; 
but only four votes were given for it. The report was then approved. 





WEST MIDDLESEX WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Assembly of the Proprietors in this Com an 
took place last Tuesday, at the Office, Marylebone Road—Sir Wie it 
Wyatt in the chair. , 

The Secretary (Mr. G. B. Hall) read the notice convening the meeting. 
and the report of the Directors, an abstract of which was given jp rt 
JOURNAL last week, was taken as read. He afterwards read the report ot 
the Company’s Auditors (Mr. Cumberlege, Mr. Alan M. Mackinnon and 
Mr. H. Reynolds Solly), who stated that the cash balance at the bankers’ 
amounted to £4688, less outstanding cheques £561. The investment of the 
reserve fund had been changed since the last report from £21,851 10s, 114 
Three per Cent. Consols to the following stocks :—£7203 18s. 94. Metro, 
politan consolidated 3 per cent. stock; £7250 New South Wales 3 per 
cent. inscribed stock; and £6800 Victorian Government 4 per cent 
inscribed stock. The repairs and general fund remained the same ag 
before reported—viz., £7534 Metropolitan consolidated 3 per cent. stock 
The Company had also £80,000 on deposit at interest with the London ang 
Westminster, the Union, the London Joint-Stock, and the London and 
County Banks. The capital of the Company amounted to £1,272,571; ang 
the total expenditure on works had been £1,270,078, including £24,384 
spent in the past half year. The Company’s revenue for the six months 
to Lady-day last had been £108,326, or £139 less than that for the corres. 
ponding period of the previous year. The water-rental received durin 
the half year to March 31 had been £103,917 ; and the balance to the credit 
of the dividend and interest account was £132,374. 

The Carman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
expressed the great regret of his colleagues and himself at the death of the 
Company’s late Engineer, Mr. Thomas Hack, who, although only 51 years 
of age at the time of his decease, had actually been for 36 years in the 
service of the Company ; his father, too, having been Engineer before him, 
Mr. Hack had shown the greatest ability as Engineer; and he was also go 
thoroughly acquainted with everything that had been done in the Com. 
my J for the long period with which he had been connected with it, that 

is loss was almost irreparable. Mr. Hack always thought of the Com. 
pany’s interests before his own; and he was a most invaluable officer, who 
had personally endeared himself to all his brother officers. They deeply 
regretted the loss of Mr. Hack, who was ill only a week; and the Board 
had passed a resolution expressing their sorrow at his death. He asked 
that the proprietors would also adopt a similar resolution condoling with 
the deceased gentleman’s family. The Directors were now considering 
the appointment of a successor; and he assured the shareholders that 
everything would be done by them to ensure the works of the Company 
being conducted with efficiency, security, and economy. Turning to there. 
port, he observed that it dealt with nearly everything on which the pro- 
prietors needed information; but he should be happy to reply to any 
question, and give any further information he could. The accounts were 
not signed by Mr. Stoneham (the Official Auditor) in the usual way; and 
the explanation of this would be found in the following foot-note to the 
accounts :—‘‘ The Directors have to draw the attention of the proprietors 
to the fact that the above accounts have not been certified by the Official 
Auditor. This arises from his having doubts of the legality of the pay- 
ment made under agreement with the Conservators of the River Thames, 
The Directors entered into this agreement under legal advice, and believe 
that they were fully justified in doing so. The Official Auditor has inti- 
mated that he desires to have time for the further consideration of the 
subject ; and the Directors therefore hope that he may ultimately deter- 
mine to allow the accounts as now presented. But should he not do so, 
they will take immediate steps, as laid down by Act of Parliament, for 
bringing this matter forward for a legal decision.” Although this wasa 
little annoying, it was really a matter of no consequence. The Directors 
had entered into the agreement in question, the same as five of the other 
Metropolitan Water Companies, with the Thames Conservators to 
pay them an extra £1000 a year, rather than the Jatter should go to 
Parliament to obtain an increased allowance. For the additional 
sum mentioned, the Company were granted the privilege of taking 
another 44 million gallons of water daily from the river if they 
required to do so, though they had never yet quite reached their previous 
limit of 20 million gallons. It might have been legally wrong to have 
entered into the agreement; but this remained to be seen. He was, 
however, glad that the question had arisen now, as they had only paid 
£500 under the agreement, of which £250 was passed in the Michaelmas 
accounts; leaving only £250 in question, which was a mere bagatelle. The 
Directors still believed they had done right in entering into the agreement. 
Mr. Stoneham himself thought that it was an excellent bargain for the 
Company ; the only point being that, in this gentleman’s view, the Direc- 
tors did not possess the legal power to make it. If this should be so, the 
Thames Conservators would have to go to Parliament to enable them to 
exercise such power. They would not oppose the Conservators in obtain- 
ing such a Bill should it be necessary to do so. They would, however, 
have to force the Official Auditor's hands, because if they did not get the 
accounts signed, they would have to delay paying the dividend. They 
therefore meant to get a decision on the point. They had been considering 
with the late Engineer the propriety of constructing another small reser- 
voir; and he supposed that this work would have to be undertaken sooner 
or later, though Mr. Hack’s death might somewhat delay it. The Direc: 
tors were about to allot another £50,000 of debenture stock, of which the 
proprietors would receive their proportions some time in June; and the 
money would be payable on the 5th of July. He concluded by moving the 
resolution. 

The Deputy-Cuarrman (Mr. J. Meyer) seconded the motion. ’ 

The Cuarrman, in answer to Mr. Boone, said the reason the Directors 
had presented a petition against the United Telephone Company’s Bill was 
that this Company proposed to take up the Company’s pipes when and how 
they pleased ; and they themselves wanted a clause inserted in the Bill 
by which the Telephone Company would not be allowed to exercise such 

ower without notice, and then that they should only do so to the satis- 
Roles of the Company’s Engineer. It was not unlikely that, for the 
ay oy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s stamp duty, the Company 
might be drawn into the definition of a limited liability Company; but 
even should this be so, the amount of the duty they would have to pay 02 
the proposed issue would be only £50. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the CHamman, seconded by the Deputy-CHarRmay, & 
dividend for the half year at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum was after- 
wards declared. : 

Resolutions were subsequently passed re-electing the retiring Directors 
we nd C. L. Boileau, Mr. J. Meyer, Mr. Jackson Hunt, and Mr. Wm. P 
Bodkin) and the Auditors ; and thanking the latter for their careful exam! 
nation of the Company’s accounts. 

On the motion of Mr. Murr, a vote of thanks was afterwards passed to 
the Chairman and Directors, for their diligent attention to the business 
of the Company, and for their able management of its affairs. 

The CuarrMan, in acknowledging the vote, expressed his belief that the 
Company was never on afirmer basis or in a more satisfactory position than 
at the present time. 
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Mr, BICKERSTAFF next proposed, and Mr. Givens seconded, a resolution 
ressing the deep regret of the proprietors at the death of the late 
inet of the Company, and their sincere condolence with Mr. Hack’s 
‘and family. d 
+ motion was unanimously agreed to; and the meeting then 


separated 
SOUTHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 
The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Wednes- 
day, at the Offices, Ogle Road, Southampton—Mr. R.C. Hanxrnson, J.P., in 
air. 

te SECRETARY (Mr. C. Crowther Smith) having read the notice con- 

yening the meeting, the report of the Directors for the half year ending 

Deo. 81 last was presented. It stated that the profit and loss account 

showed & credit balance of £6629 13s. 2d. To this would be added the 

gam of £422 15s. 2d. realized by the sale of the surplus stock on the con- 
yersion of the reserve fund investments in Consols of £23,000 into 23 per 
ents 8 This would make the amount available for division 

17052 88. 4d. The Directors recommended the payment of maximum 

jividends, amounting to £6852 3s. 7d., for the half year on all classes of 

shares, less income-tax ; leaving £200 4s. 9d. to be carried forward. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, ex- 

ined that the sale of surplus Consols was necessary, because by the 
Act of Parliament the Company could not hold more than £23,000 stock. 
The Board did not propose to convert their stock at present. It would 
be sutisfactory to the proprietors to know that although in the sale of gas 
there had been a deficiency in the past year, the quantity sold had 
considerably increased during the current half year. Notwithstanding the 

t loss on residuals, the progress of the Company was satisfactory. 
Atthe last sale of shares they reached a higher average than had ever 
been known before; the price being £37 11s. 10d., and the premiums 
£9520 within a fraction. The shares were issued in order to provide 
capital for the construction of the new gasholder, which was necessitated 
by the want of increased storeage room, to obviate the possibility of 
failure to supply the town; but even now the storeage the Company pos- 
sessed was smaller in proportion to that of other gas companies. A little 
uneasiness had been caused among some a, though he did not 
think there was any real cause for it, about the electric light, which 
seemed to be coming to the front again; but so long as gas companies 
were not handicapped, and all were treated with equal justice, they had 
no reason to fear Electric Lighting Bills. There had been an attempt to 
start an electric light company in Southampton; and though it was said 
that there was no heat in electricity, he should be very much surprised 
if some of the gentlemen who went into it did not burn their fingers. 
They were told that certain portions of the town were to be lit for nothing 
by means of the spare power of the refuse destructor; but it was rather 
fanny to say it was to cost nothing, seeing that the Corporation were to 
borrow £1500 to carry out the work. He believed it would cost even more 
than this before they had done with it, and that it would be more expen- 
sive than gas (though, of course, this was a question for the ratepayers); 
and the cost would be still more if the loan should be granted for only 
ten years, instead of twenty years as asked for. 

Mr. R. R. Oke seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. B, Pappon (the Company’s Engineer) remarked that, looking at 
the accounts critically, it might be said there were only two adverse items, 
and that all the rest was meritorious. Speaking of the new gasholder, he 
said that three-quarters of a day’s production of gas at the works went 
out in the first six hours of consumption; and, among other things 
affecting the ee, a wet cargo of coal would reduce it by about 
% per cent. Pointing out the necessity of having more storeage room, 
he observed that the new holder would contain about 715,000 cubic feet 
of gas; and adding this to what they had before, they would possess 
a storeage of 1,915,000 cubic feet, but against this they would have to 
discontinue an old gasholder, which would take off some 50,000 feet, and 
reduce the storeage to 1,865,000 feet. The sale of gas was growing; and 
if it increased only 3 per cent. next winter, they would have a storeage 
of only 20 per cent. in excess of their actual requirements. The new holder 
would contain just four hours’ supply—enough for only part of a winter’s 
night; and the shareholders might ask why they did not make a larger 
one while they were about it. The answer was, in the first place, that 
the holder would cost a considerable sum—as much as ought to be ex- 
= in one half year; and, next, that the ground on which it was 
built, at a comparatively slight depth—say, 10 or 11 feet—was under tidal 
influence. If they had had a larger holder, they would have had to go 
still deeper; and the cost of pumping would then have been very consider- 
able. The holder would costa little over £10,000. The last one the Company 
put up cost about £22 per £1000 cubic feet; this one would cost only 
about £14 10s. One reason why it was so cheap was that the tank was 
partly of brickwork and partly of iron; nearly £3000 being saved by the 
combination. There was a great deal of massive work which could not be 
seen, and the holder had been constructed to resist a wind pressure of 
50 lbs. per square foot. The life of a gasholder used to average 25 to 30 
years; but he believed that those who saw this holder 50 years hence 
would not think it was very much the worse for wear. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

The Cuarrman next moved, and Mr. CowpEry seconded, the payment of 
Maximum dividends ; and this was agreed to. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, votes of 
—_ were accorded to the Directors and staff, and the proceedings 
closed. 








BovRNEMOUTH Exvectricitry Company, LiiTep.—This Company was 
registered last week with a capital of £50,000, in 10,000 shares, to carry out 
certain contracts for lighting Bournemouth by means of electricity. 

Burton-on-Trent Gas Suppty.—At the meeting of the Burton-on- 
Trent Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Lowe gave some interest- 
ing statistics showing the enormous increase that has taken place in the 
consumption of gas in the town during the past 16 years. In 1872 the 
quantity manufactured was 66,253,000 cubic feet; whereas last year’s 

gures were 198,828,000 cubic feet, or three times as much as in the former 
year. Alderman Wardle, M.P., urged the desirability of reducing the 
present price of gas from 3s. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet ; but no resolu- 
tion was come to on the matter. 

Satz or New River SHares.—On Wednesday last, Messrs. Edwin Fox 
and Bousfield sold by auction, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., one- 
half of a King’s Share and 14 £100 fully-paid new shares in the New River 
Company. The former was divided into 65 lots, each coparaing a 130th 
part of a King’s share. The various lots were disposed of at the following 
prices :—One at £730; 1, at £710; 8, at £700; 1, at £690; 1, at 3 8,at 
£680; 2, at £675; 7, at £670; 11, at £665; 7, at £660; 6, at £655; and 
22, at £650. The total amount realized was at the rate of £86,320 per whole 
share. The 14 new £100 shares produced together £4851—3 selling at £356 ; 
ee: 8, at £344; and 8, at £342, The sale yielded a total sum of 

,011, 








THE PUBLIC LIGHTING DISPUTE IN DUBLIN. 
Report BY THE City AccouNTANT—MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

The City Accountant of Dublin (Mr. T. O‘Donnell) has made a long 
report to the Paving and Lighting Committee of the Corporation on the 
subject of the letter recently addressed by the Secretary of the Alliance Gas 
Company (Mr. W. F. Cotton, J.P.) to the Freeman’s' Journal, in reference 
to the analysis of the oy lighting accounts published in that paper. The 
letter was given in the JouRNAL last week (p. 783); and Mr. O’Donnell’s 
reply is as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—I beg to submit for the consideration of your Committee 
the following observations in reference to the letter of Mr. Cotton, which 
was published in the Freeman on the 23rd of April. As to the“ maximum 
quantity of gas per hour allowed for each burner,’ Mr. Cotton contends 
that the statement in the return, which was printed by the order of your 
Committee, is incorrect. His statement is disposed of by his own admis- 
sion as to the figures 2°2 to3; for he says 300 burners were arranged for 3, 
and about 800 for 2°2 cubic feet. There is no heading “ Quantity of Gas 
Consumed per Hour” in the return. The heading is, ‘‘ Maximum Quan- 
tity of Gas per Hour allowed for each Burner.” This heading does not 
state the quantity consumed per hour. The distinction between Mr. 
Cotton’s substitute and the heading in the return is apparent. As to the 
statement that “ the figure 4 is placed as an indication that the lamp bur- 
ners were consuming 4 feet per hour during the year,” itis to be noted that 
the figure 4 is not placed to indicate that such was the consumption ; but to 
indicate that the maximum quantity per lamp should not exceed 4 cubio 
feet per hour. The return does not show that the public lamps consumed 
4 cubic feet per hour—in fact, the return does not show any calculation at 
all as to the consumption per hour ; it, however, suits Mr. Cotton’s purpose 
to say that it does. His assertion being a deduction from wrong premises, 
his “‘ therefore”’ is wrong also; and the tabulated statement is neither in- 
correct nor misleading in this instance. 

In August, 1874, the illuminating power of the gas was commenced to 
be reduced from 20 candles to 16 candles—viz., during the quarter to 
Oct. 5, 1874; and the year 1875 is the first year in the return in which 
16-candle gas was in use the “entire year.” Mr. Cotton is right as to the 
‘‘entire year.” It is difficult to reconcile the statement that in 1875 the 
burners in the public lamps were adjusted so as to consume 4 cubic feet 
per hour with statements as to less consumption or as to the present 
consumption of gas as determined by the readings of meters. Taking the 
year 1877 to start from, and ending with the year 1883, the increases in 
the yearly consumption of gas per lamp, ranging from 10,470 cubic feet 
(the lowest, in 1877) to 12,059 cubic feet in 1883, require a more lucid ex- 

lanation than that which Mr. Cotton attempts to give, viz. :—‘ It will be 

ound that, taking one year with another, the consumption did not vary 
much either way—some years being a little more, while others were some- 
what less.” The question of misleading and of incorrectness comes in 
here, for every successive year from 1877 down to 1887 shows a steady 
increase; and there is no room for the off-hand way of settling the matter 
by stating that “some years were a little more while others were some- 
what less.” If, instead of ending with the year 1883, the comparison is 
made up to the year 1887, the increases to be accounted for will be found 
to be much greater—for instance, the consumption per lamp ranging from 
10,470 cubic feet (the lowest) in 1877, to 13,783 cubic feet {the highest) in 
1887. The additional time during which the lamps were alight for half 
of the year 1887 will not be sufficient to account for the great increase— 
the illuminating power being the same in each year, as also the pressure, 
according to certified returns; nor will the increase in the number of 
lamps year by year account for the additional consumption of gas per 
annum. The additional half hour for six months of 1887 would, roughly 
estimating, account for only 24 per cent. of the increased consumption in 
the year 1887. 

As to the reduction made in the gas account for the quarter to Jan. 5, 
1883, there was no necessity for Mr. Cotton to bring the matter again to 
the front. It is true that from 1884 the lamps “ not in charge ”—in fact, 
in many instances, not in existence—have been deducted, so as to arrive 
at the actual number of lamps to which gas has been supplied. The 
number of lamps for years previous to 1884 were taken from returns 
which were not questioned at the time—viz., from the Gas Company's 
own accounts, which represented that gas was supplied to the number 
stated in the return. Amending the return as to the number of lamps 
for each year prior to the year 1884, would make but fractional differences 
in the results shown in the tabulated return. The alteration in the mode 
of arriving at the yearly consumption per lamp does not “ unduly inflate” 
the yearly consumption per lamp as compared with other years. The 
alteration from wrong to right creates but a fractional difference. This 
fractional difference may be said to have arisen from the system of 
putting forward the gas accounts up to 1884 in such a manner as to repre- 
sent a consumption of gas in a greater number of lamps than those to 
which gas had been supplied. The correspondence which took place 
between Mr. Cotton and myself on this subject ended in an admission 
that my views thereon were correct. 

As to the price charged for gas in 1877, it should be 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; the price for 1876 was 3s.1ld. The prices were misplaced in the 
tabulated statement; but this misplacement does not affect either the 
consumption per lamp nor the cost per lamp, as these results have been 
obtained from the total consumption of gas, and from the total amount 
paid for gas. The yearly cost per lamp for gas, exclusive of charges for 
repairs, &c., is from 1877 to 1887 inclusive. This proves that the annual 
cost per lamp for this period, as against the prior — is excessive ; 
being for gas alone, irrespective of repairs, &c., which are included in the 
cost per lamp for years previous to 1877. As determined by the readings 
of the meters, the average consumption per lamp does not amount to 
4 cubic feet per hour; but it must be borne in mind what these readings 
show, as per tabulated statements submitted from time to time to the 
Paving and Lighting Committee. These statements show that the regis- 
terings of the consumption of gas by the meters range from 2900 to 6900 
cubic feet in the quarter ended January, 1887; in the quarter ended oem, 
1887, from 2600 to 6400 cubic feet; and in the quarter ended October, 
1887, from 1500 to 8900 cubic feet. In the October quarter, 1887, the 
lowest consumption registered represents 2'268 cubic feet per hour; the 
highest consumption represents 5°895 cubic feet per hour. In the latter 
instance it is remarkable; for the assertion has been made that it is im- 

ible that a burner would allow of a consumption in excess of 4 cubic 
eet per hour, and Mr. Cottonjhas stated in his letter that the burners in 
the public lamps were adjusted in 1875 to consume 4 cubic feet per hour. 

I submit herewith a tabulated statement showing the variations in the 
registrations of the consumption of gas, as determined by 376 meters, 
Me te | from the lowest consumption registered, 2800 cubic feet, to the 
highest consumption registered (exclusive of escapes), 6700 cubic feet, for 
an. 5, 1888. I also submit a summary of this tabulated 
statement, showing the following results, viz.:—The lowest consumption 
registered is equal to 2195 cubic feet per hour. The average registering 
represents 4768 cubic feet, equal to 3°739 cubic feet ad hour; 5200 cubic 
feet very nearly represent 4 cubic feet per hour. The high street con- 
sumption registered (exclusive of escapes) is equal to 5°254 cubic feet per 
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hour. The number of meters registering below 4 cubic feet per hour is 
279; the number registering at about 4 cubic feet per hour is 14; and the 
number registering above 4 cubic feet per hour is 83. The actual number 
oi lamps in which the consumption of gas was ascertained by meters in 
the quarter to Jan. 5, 1888, was 3760. There were 100 lamps over those 
represented by meters, and the consumption in these 100 lamps had to be 
arrived at by average. The total number of lamps on the average meter 
system for the quarter to Jan. 5, 1888, was 3860. 

As to Mr. Cotton’s statement that I am “ aware that the average con- 
sumption in the public lamps does not amount to 4 cubic feet per hour,” I 
woul state that, determined by the readings of the meters, the consump- 
tion does not amount to 4 cubic feet per hour; but I must add that, as 
regards the consumption in the lamps which have no meters, taking them 
lamp by lamp, there is no evidence to show what is the consumption per 
hour. it the consumption per hour is under the average, as determined 
by the meters, the result is unfavourable to the Corporation. If the con- 
sumption per hour is over the average, determined in like manner, the 
result is unfavourable to the Gas Company. Apparently it is a very open 
question—a question out of my power to decide. 


A Special Meeting of the Dublin Town Council was (as briefly recorded 
in the Journat last week) held on Friday, the 27th ult.—the Right Hon. 
the Lorp Mayor in the chair—to consider the report of the Sub-Committee 
of the Paving and Lighting Committee in reference to the public lamp 
question. It will be remembered (see ante, p. 783) that the Sub-Committee, 
recommended that some 200 or 300 governors should be removed from the 
lamps, at the expense of the Corporation, in order to have them tested. 
This proposal would take in all the lamps of (say) 30 streets in the city, 
which the Sub-Committee considered would be amply sufficient to ascer- 
tain whether or not there was any truth in the allegation made in 
the letter of Mr. M‘Cann. This proposal the Company rejected; and 
insisted that the whole 4000 governors should be removed and tested at 
the expense of the Corporation. The conditions under which this was to 
be done appeared to be impracticable; and therefore the Committee 
refused to entertain it. They attached to their report the following 
recommendation :— That, in consequence of the large expense involved 
in carrying out the proposal of the Gas Company, this Committee do not 
recommend further action in the matter.” 

Alderman Mutuican moved the adoption of the report. 

Alderman MEAGHER seconded the motion. 

Mr. Denney said Alderman Mulligan had not stated that the Sub-Com- 
mittee had made an investigation to a certain extent, and had found that 
the charge brought against the Company was not sustained. If there was 
any legal charge against the Company which could be proved, let the Cor- 
poration proceed against them and punish them ; but if there was not, let 
them not make silly charges that could not be substantiated. 

Mr. Litre thought the Sub-Committee had done their duty fairly and 
well, and that the investigation had really been aservice to the Company. 

Alderman Ditton said he had brought Mr. M‘Cann’s letter before the 
Council as a matter of duty. He had no personal malice against any 
ape pee connected with the Company, or against the Company itself. 

e had always considered that the citizens were paying too much for their 
gas. He thought this was a question which should not be solved by any- 
thing that had recently appeared in the newspapers. For the members 
of the Board of the Company and for their Manager he had every reason 
to feel respect; and that they were not aware of the existence of this thing 
—if it did exist—he was perfectly satisfied. He would also say that, so far 
as the test had been made—in a very limited way—the allegations had not 
been borne out ; and he thought it was a great pity that the Company did 
not meet the offer of the Sub-Committee to test the burners in any manner 
in which the Sub-Committee themselves chose to select. Having regard 
also to the proximity of the time when they would have an Inspector of 
Public Lighting, who would, he trusted, be independent both of the Corpo- 
ration and the Company, he considered the matter, as far as the Sub-Com- 
mittee were concerned, might well rest. With regard to the statement 
which he gathered from a report of the City Accountant, that there was 
1434 million cubic feet of gas consumed now in excess of the quantity 
consumed ten years ago, he had not heard any explanation which much 
disproved that statement. Having regard to the circumstances in which 
the city was now placed, he did not think that any thorough investigation 
of the matter could be made until it became the duty of the new inspector 
to make an inquiry. 

Mr. Lenenan thought that, under the circumstances, Alderman Dillon 
was quite warranted in bringing Mr. M‘Cann’s letter before the Council, 
and having the matter thrashed out. 

Mr. Douerty thought Alderman Dillon ought to have remembered the 
Latin phrase “ Festina lente.” But instead of “hastening slowly,” 
Alderman Dillon rushed the matter forward; and the result was that 
the Sub-Committee found there was no ground for the charges made. 
The he aed course for Alderman Dillon to have taken that day would 
have been to make a most ample apology. But on the face of the figures 
the matter required a little explanation. It was at the request of the 
Corporation that the lamps were supplied with 4-feet burners, which 
would cause a great increase in the quantity of gas consumed; but the 
Company did not in 1887 reach the 4 cubic feet consumed in each burner 
by 848,435 cubic feet. Where was the charge, then, that they burned 
5 cubic feet an hour in the metered lamps? The steady increase in the 
consumption of gas was caused by the laying of new mains and remedying 
the leakage. 

Alderman Byrne thought it gratifying to every member to know that 
the odious and detestable charge made in the letter had fallen to the 

ound, At the same time there was, he said, a strong suspicion in 
Bublin on the subject of the supply of gas; and all attempts to get an 
explanation had been defeated by those members who were interested in 
the Company. Had the letters written by Mr. Cotton in any sense 
explained the greg? pointed out by Alderman Dillon—had they 
shown where the 144 million cubic feet of gas had gone? Unless the 
gentlemen connected with the Company explained where that had gone 
to, they ought to be “out of court” altogether in speaking on the gas 
question. 

Mr. Suanks said that he had asked Alderman Dillon how he accounted 
for his figures of 144 millions; and his answer was that he took the 
figures for 1887—364 millions—and the difference between this and the 
figures given for 1887 amounted to 18 millions. Deducting the sum for 
the increased number of lights, he arrived at 144 millions. There was a 
want of accuracy in these figures; and it turned against the Company 
in both cases. To begin with, the difference between 1877 and 1887 was 
174 millions. 

Alderman Ditton : Instead of 144 millions, I ought to have said 13 mil- 
lions; a few millions do not make any difference in a thing of this kind. 

Mr. SHanks said it made a difference of £150. He did not know why 
1877 was selected as the initial year, when they had 1875 as the first 
entire year. 

Alderman Ditton replied that the reason was because the contract with 
the Gas Company expired in 1876. 





Mr. Suanxs said that from 1875 gas was being supplied of 16. 
power, and the expiration of the contract had only this effect—thew® 
increased the prices, not the consumption of gas. In 1875 the year] tit 
sumption per lamp was 11,364 cubic feet; and there was no subset 
difference for the seven years following. Since then there had — 
small increase. Mr. Cotton pointed out that there was an g 
increase in the yearly ee per lamp after 1884, arising from th 
fact that prior to that year the total annual consumption wag divig ; 
by the entire number of lamps standing in the streets, and that oa led 
quent to this time the total yearly consumption was divided } 
number of lamps actually alight, which sy a se a difference of 
cubic feet per lamp. And up to 1884 there had been a sort of give-and, 
take arrangement between the representative of the Company and ~ 
Inspector of Public Lights, which was discontinued after that year. Mr 
Cotton also pointed out that the lamps on O’Connell Bridge, with thei 
burners, made a difference of 70 lamps in the calculation. There ale 
time when the Paving and Lighting Committee, in their encounters with 
the Company, were accustomed to adopt a bold and successful attitug 
He was sorry to say this had not been their course in recent years, They 
had brought forward charges, and had been challenged to substantiats 
them. They had failed to do so; and yet they did not withdraw them 
but had ran away, and then the matter came on again year after car 
It seemed to him that the Paving and Lighting Committee had a right to 
ascertain definitely whether or not there was an excess consumption and 
how it was to be prevented. If the result of the investigation showed the 
Company had not been overcharging, it would be very much more to the 
credit of the Corporation to consider this question finally disposed of; ang 
let them hear no more of these fexaggerated complaints, which did not 
seem to bear eT: 

Mr. Dawson said if Alderman Dillon had never received Mr. M‘Cann’s 
letter at all, the tabulated statement imperatively called for some expla. 
nation. 

Mr. P. Doran considered that Alderman Dillon had lowered the status 
of the Council by bringing forward a charge he had not been able to prove, 
He thought it was to be regretted that the Corporation had not entire cop. 
trol of the lamps. They had charge only of the lighting, and employed 
their men to light them and clean the glass; but the Company erected 
them, glazed them, fitted the burners, and charged the Corporation. This 
was to be regretted because the Company paid special attention to the 
metered lamps, and these burners were renewed from time to time, while 
the Corporation had no knowledge that the unmetered lamps were reno. 
vated or looked to so frequently. Of course, that would make a difference 
in the consumption. These, however, were matters which would all come 
before their new inspector. 

Alderman Dr1toy, in reply, said the increased consumption from 1877 
was 174 million cubic feet, and about 4} millions were accounted for by 
extra lamps. Possibly the lamps round the O’Connell statue, and other 
larger lamps in the city, might account for half a million more; but there 
was a consumption of something like 13 million cubic feet of gas in excess 
of 1877, and this was unaccounted for. Mr. Doran’s suggestion was a very 
wise one—that the governors on the metered lamps might receive more 
attention from the Company than those on the unmetered lamps. The 
Sub-Committee had done all they could under the circumstances. The 
test of 30 meters was a very insufficient one; but so far as it went, it un- 
doubtedly did not bear out the charge. The question remained exactly as 
it was ; and it was only to be solved by the appointment of an independent 
inspector. 

The Lorp Mayor said the charge made against the Company was not 
that the metered lamps burned 4 cubic feet of gas an hour or over it, but 
that the unmetered lamps burned very considerably less than 4 feet. If 
Alderman Dillon had not brought the letter forward, but had simply 
carried it about with him, showing it to his friends, the credit of the 
Company might have been more damaged, and the shares have 
gone down more than they would as the result of anything that could 
occur at a public investigation. Alderman Dillon he thought had acted 
very intelligently, and in the discharge of his public duty. Having 
reviewed the salient points of the dispute, and defended the Sub-Com- 
mittee in the decision they had come to, he went on to say that before 
1877 the annual charge for repairs of the lamps was mixed up and merged 
in the charge for the gas consumed. The year 1877 was the first year 
when the charge for gas itself and that for the repairs of the lamps were 
separated ; and therefore it was the first year which was perfectly on all 
fours with 1887. This he called a conclusive reason why 1877 should be 
taken as the year of comparison. Let the Council observe that in 1877 the 
illuminating power of the gas was the same as last year; also that the 
maximum quantity of gas per hour allowed for each burner was the same 
—4 cubic feet. No difference could arise on these points. Leaving out the 
special pleading of Mr. Cotton on two questions, what were the two main 
and practical differences between 1877 and last year? The first was that 
the number of lamps was increased by one-eighth; the second was that 
half-an-hour was added to the public lighting for six months of last year. 
In 1877 there were 36 million cubic feet of gas consumed ; adding one- 
eighth to this for the number of lamps erected since, gave 44 millions. 
Then there was the half-hour’s lighting, which meant an addition 
of 24 per cent.—another million on a liberal estimate—upwards of 42 
millions altogether. Other things being equal, therefore, it was clear 
that if the consumption was 36 millions in 1887, it ought to have been 42 
millions last year. Why was it 54 millions? This was a question that 

had not been answered or faced in Mr. Cotton’s able letters. 12 million 
cubic feet of gas at 3s. 6d. per 1000 meant £21,000; and this was a sumin 
equitable dispute between the Corporation and the Company. They had 
heard a great deal about meters and governors. Meters were generally 
regarded as a kind of uniform test of the gas consumed ; but the City 
Accountant had furnished them with a most eloquent and able memo- 
randum, in which it appeared that the meters of the city tested in the 
quarter to the 5th of January were divided into 34 categories. Out of the 
whole 376 meters, only 14 burned 4 cubic feet, and as many as 80 (orabout 
one-fourth of the total number) burned more than 4 feet an hour. The 
discrepancy was such that one meter actually registered for the quarter 
very little more than 2 cubic feet an hour; and 80 of the meters registered, 
on an average, 44 cubic feet. If this were true—and it appeared to be 
undeniable—what confidence could they any longer place in the present 
system as a test of the expense to be borne by the Council of the citizens ? 

hey had not heard the last of this question; they had hardl heard the 
first of it. He certainly thought the whole matter should be further dealt 
with by the Council; and he suggested that they could not do better than 
allot the earliest day at their disposal after the appointment of the inspector, 
for a full and careful consideration of the annual charge for gas. ied 

The resolution for the adoption of the report was then put and cartl 
unanimously. 





ProposED REDUCTION IN THE PricE or Gas aT STALYBRIDGE.—The aul 
bridge Gas Committee decided last week to recommend the Council 
reduce the price of gas 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. The net profit of the year 
was £1851. The present price of gas is 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
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THE FORTHCOMING GAS EXHIBITION AT BRISTOL. 
[FROM OUR BRISTOL CORRESPONDENT.] 
tol Gas Company have fixed the 15th inst. as the date for 


ris 
p- a of the important and interesting exhibition of gas apparatus 
gbich they have arranged to hold. It promises to be of a most success- 


fal character ; and the greatest endeavour is being made to make the 
show a8 instructive as possible to the general public, as well as to 
those more immediately concerned in the production of gas. The arrange- 
apts are being carried out under the superintendence of Mr. J. V. 
ee. te Company’s Secretary; and they will be both complete and 
comprehensive. Exhibitors from Birmingham, Oldham, Manchester, 
[ondon, and Bath, in addition to numerous local exhibitors, will be 
represented by appliances; in fact, the exhibits will number nearly 
100, including apparatus for heating, illuminating, and cooking purposes. 
Ap interesting feature in connection with the exhibition, and one which 
will be largely appreciated by the ladies, is the course of cookery lectures 
unced to be given by Madame Alting-Mees. A scientific lecture 
will also be delivered by Mr. Thos. Fletcher, F.C.S., on the subject of 
“Flames.” Another object of interest will be an artizan’s cottage, which 
gill be fitted up with appliances for the supply of gas. This idea 
‘vinated from the fact that, of the 60,000 tenements which are situated 
tin the area of the Company’s supply, only about 20,000 consume 
; the remaining 40,000 employing other means of illumination. These 
houses are mainly occupied by artizans, whose chief objection to the 
use of gas is that they are unable to afford the cost of the meter and 
other initial expenses. The Company are prepared to remove this diffi- 
culty by supplying the meter and fixing appliances for a small quarterly 
rental; and the cottage will be fitted so as to show how this is intended 
to be done. The exhibition will be opened by the Mayor of Bristol 
(Mr. C. Wathen). 


DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 
RepucTION IN PricE—Proposep MontTHLY CoLLEcTION or AccouNTS. 
An interesting report on the working of the Gas Department during 
the year ended the 25th of March last has been presented by Mr. Harrison 
Veevers, the Engineer and Manager of the works, to the members of 
the Dukinfield Local Board, and was under their consideration at the 
monthly meeting yesterday. The statement contains the following 
table, showing the cost and income per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold 
during the year :-— 











s. 4d. 8. d. 
Cost.—Manufacturing, distribution, and management 2 6°54 
LessTar . «© © © © ew ew ew eo ow wo ow OO UB 
» Sulphate of ammonia 0 2°56 
» Coke. . eee 0 2°26 
» Sundries . . «© «© © © © © «© «© O 0°06 
» Meter-rents .... + + «6 « « O O°44 
—— OO 7°44 
1 11°10 
Add Annuities . . 1. «© «© «© «© © «© «© O 719 
» Interestonloams. . .. ++ + + O 4°23 
» Sinkingfund ... . - O 1°36 
1 0°78 
2 11°88 
Ixcomz.—Present price of gas per 1000 feet. . . . 38 8°00 
Less average discounts . ». ». « + « » O 539 
—— 8 2°61 
Profit 0 2°73 


Mr. Veevers proceeds to remind the Board that, in his annual report 
last year, he anticipated on the year’s working a deficiency of 3°12d. per 
1000 cubic feet of gas sold; so that with a profit of 2°73d. there has been 
realized 5'85d. above his expectations. For some years past the financial 
position of the department has been ietennned, unfavourably by the 
amount of money which has been taken from the profits for the replace- 
ment of plant und apparatus; but, with the exception of renewals of 
purifiers and the erection of new offices, he does not now anticipate that 
there will be for many years any necessity for extraordinary expenditure 
from the revenue account. Residuals, which four years ago fell in value 
to an extent amounting to as much as 74d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, 
are now slowly rising. Tar, which in 1883 realized 52s. 6d. per ton, only 
sold for 12s, 6d. in 1886, but rose last year to 22s. per ton. The crude 
ammoniacal liquor, which is now manufactured into sulphate of ammonia, 
shows even a greater increase of income. In 1885 it realized £328; now, 
though carbonizing rather less weight of cannel and coal, it realizes £533. 
Owing to these advances in prices, and to diminished expenditure on 
renewals, this year’s veld wee shows a net profit of £573 19s. 5d.; and, 
as the Committee have decided that all profits of the department shall be 
used for the benefit of the consumers, Mr. Veevers has to recommend that 
the price of gas shall now be reduced to 3s. net, and the allowance of 
4d, per 1000 cubic feet for prompt payment be removed. ‘I suggest 
this removal,” he remarks, “ because I have to propose that gas accounts 
of cottagers be collected by instalments—say, three times in a 
quarter; and this cannot be done under the discount system.” The sug- 
gested new scale, which follows, sets out with a charge of 3s. per 1000 
cubic feet for consumers of less than 50,0000 cubic feet of gas per quarter, 
and, with a series of allowances, reaches its minimum at 2s, 7d. for con- 
sumers of 800,000 cubic feet and upwards. Mr. Veevers goes on to remind 
the Committee that in his special report, dated Dec. 27, 1886, on illumi- 
nants in use in the district, he recommended four points to their 
consideration as means of checking the continual decrease of gas con- 
sumption by cottage tenants; and now that they have a favourable 

ce, he re-urges them upon the attention of the Committee. They 
are; (1) That the price of gas should be reduced when practicable ; (2) 
that accounts should be collected more frequently ; (3) that, as the cost of 
meter hire or purchase is a bar to the use of gas by some, it is advisable to 
let meters rent free ; and (4) that the use of gas m dower be encouraged by 
the disposal of gas cooking and heating stoves. Reverting more par- 
ticularly to the details of the past year’s work, Mr. Veevers gives in a 
table statistics of the quarterly manufacture, sale, and leakage of gas. The 
total make for the year was 60,249,000 cubic feet, of which 50,703,100 cubic 
feet were sold and 9,545,900 cubic feet, or 15°84 per cent. were unaccounted 
for. The sale varied from 6,750,000 cubic feet in the June quarter to 
5,750,000 cubic feet in September; rising to 19,000,000 feet in December, 
and further increasing to 19,153,700 feet in March. The leakage was in 
inverse ratio, being 28°75 per cent. in the June quarter, 31°92 per cent. in 
September, 11°00 per cent. in December, and 8°44 per cent. in March. The 
Most satisfactory item in the particulars given is, says Mr. Veevers, the con- 
Unued diminution of unaccounted-for gas, which has fullen from 20°82 per 
cent. in 1886, to 17°26 per cent. in 1887, and 15°84 per cent. in 1888. he 
exchange of lead for wrought-iron service-pipes, the careful search for 

es due to colliery operations, and the better condition of the gas- 
holders, will partly ac cunt for this satisfactory leakage account. The 
quantity of cannel ana coal carbonized was 5920 tons; costing, on an 
average, 11s, 4°32d. per ton. In 1886-87 the quantity was 5977 tons, costing 


lls. 844. ; and the previous year it was 6034 tons, costing 1ls. 73d. The 


average make of gas per ton was 10,177 cubic feet, as against 10,011 cubic 
feet last year; and the sale per ton 8564 cubic feet, as against 8282 cubic 
feet last year, and 8004 cubic feet in the year previous to that. 

The Gas Committee recommended the Local Board to agree to the pro- 
posed reduction, to the abolition of meter-rents for all consumers of less 
than 50,000 cubic feet, and to authorize the selling and hiring of stoves and 
other apparatus. 


THE PRICE OF GAS AT BLACKPOOL. 

At the Meeting of the Blackpool Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
(Mr. J. Fish) presiding—the Markets and Gas Committee recommended— 
“That the price of gas be reduced 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, thus making the 
price 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet,as from the last taking of the meters in March, 
1888.” Alderman Hall (Chairman of the Committee), in moving the adoption 
of the minutes, said he told the Council at the last meeting that the gas- 
works had progressed by leaps and bounds ; their make of gas for the past 
year being something like 12 million cubic feet in excess of previous years. 
On going into the whole matter, however, the Committee felt that they 
would not recommend a greater reduction than 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
This would mean an income of £900 per annum less in relief of the rates. 
Their profits last year exceeded those of the preceding twelve months ; and 
he believed they would be able to hand over to the Finance Committee 
something like £4000 in relief of the rates, against £3223 in the previous 
year ; so that the ey sey reduction would bring down the profits to some- 
thing like those of last year. This, he thought, would A. shen Blackpool 
in a very favourable position, with regard to the price of gas, as com- 
pared with towns similarly situated. ft the Corporation considered they 
could make the price less, it would be all the better for the gas consumers ; 
but the Committee did not feel they could go further. Mr. Whittaker, in 
seconding the motion, thought it wise to move slowly. At the same time, 
he expressed a hope that next year they would be able to further reduce 
the price to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. This, he believed, was really the 
legitimate price they should be called upon to pay for gas in Blackpool. 
Very great credit was due to the past members of the Gas Committee for 
the admirable and profitable way in which they had managed the works. 
Mr. Worthington moved an amendment that the reduction should be to 
the extent of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. When they found that the profits 
amounted to 9d. per 1000 feet, he thought they could well afford to make 
this additional reduction. He could not see why those who used gas all the 
year round should contribute to the benefit of those who were either non- 
consumers or only consumers for a part of the year. Mr. Dickinson 
seconded the amendment. Alderman Challoner, in supporting the amend- 
ment, urged that they, as a Corporation, had no right to make more than 
10 od cent. profit on any estate ; whereas on the gas undertaking they were 
making 30 per cent. Messrs. H. Fisher and Harling spoke in favour of the 
amendment. Mr. Butterworth supported the Committee's recommenda- 
tion; urging that the extra 2d. per 1000 feet might very pen | be 
set down to depreciation of the works. Alderman Hall replied, remindin 
the Council that a reduction of 4d. per 1000 feet would mean a loss o 
£1800 per annum to the rates. On a division, the amendment was carried 
by 10 votes to6. Thereupon Mr. Whittaker moved a second amendment 
to refer the matter back to the Committee for further consideration, 
arguing that in such a matter they should not be too precipitate. Alder- 
man Hall seconded. The Mayor said he was rather favourably inclined to 
the proposal to give the matter a little further consideration. The amend- 
ment was, however, rejected by 10 votes to 8; and the proposal to make 
the price of gas 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet was adopted. 


LINCOLN CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
MetTER-RENTS.—THE PROFITS OF THE GAs UNDERTAKING. 

At the Meeting of the Lincoln Town Council last Tuesday, Alderman 
Maltby, on the reading of the Gas Committee’s minutes, asked the Chair- 
man of the Committee (Mr. Page) if they had considered the desirability 
of reducing the meter-rents, particularly for the small meters. He said he 
did not wish to press the matter; but he should like to know whether it 
was being taken note of, because it would be remembered that at the time 
of the purchase of the gas undertaking, there was held out to the public 
some promise that the matter should, at all events, be fully looked into. 
Mr. Page replied that when the matter was pressed upon the attention of 
the Committee a year ago, he gave a pledge that when the year was com- 
pleted, and the profits estimated, the Committee would take into considera- 
tion the way the pledge alluded to by Alderman Maltby should be dealt 
with, if en | a pledge was made. The promise he made would be redeemed 
the moment the accounts were audited. It might be satisfactory to know 
there was a profit on the year’s working, which the Committee would have 
to deal with. The Corporation —— the gas undertaking in July, 1885, 
for £185,795; the purchase including a sum of £9018 to the creditof the 
revenue account. The profit on the first nine months’ working was 
£952, which was very satisfactory, but was largely accounted for 
owing to these nine months being the more profitable. For the 
first whole year’s working, ended March, 1887, after providing £1647 
for the sinking fund, there was a deficiency of £8, which ought to be 
deducted from the amount for the first nine months of the current year. 
For the year ended March, 1838, speaking subject to the audit, there was 
a profit of £1340. Since the Corporation purchased the undertaking, they 
had placed to the credit of the sinking fund account £4966 ; and in addi- 
tion to this they had increased the revenue balance from £9018 to £10,902. 
This showed that a sum of £6850 had been gained upon the undertaking 
since the Corporation had had it—a period of something like two years 
and nine months—which was an eminently satisfactory result, so far as 
the Corporation were concerned. Then came the question of how to deal 
with it. The first thing the Committee had to consider was how far the 
profit of the present year was likely to be maintained, for he was quite 
sure, however anxious the public might be for a reduction in the price of 
gas or in the meter-rents, they would ee that any reduction should be 
of a permanent character; an he hoped neither the Corporation nor the 

ublic would think that because there had been no reduction made 
hitherto, that they were deprived of the profits that had been made. He 
believed it was unofficially stated that one of the first things to be done 
would be to make a reduction in the meter-rents; but neither the Cor- 
poration nor the Committee had given any such pledge officially. Yet 
the statements made by several prominent members of the Council had 
placed an honourable obligation on the Committee to effect some miti- 
gation in the meter-rents. The matter had, therefore, been before the 
Committee; and at the earliest possible moment a reduction would be 
made. Alderman Maltby expressed his perfect satisfaction with the ex- 
planation, and the minutes were passed. 


INCREASED STOREAGE AT THE NeatH Gas-Wonrks.—At a special meeting 
held on Monday last week, the Neath Town Council decided to apply to 
the Local Government Board for power to raise £1700 for the purposes of 
their gas undertaking, about £i of which is required for telescopin 
oné of their holders—a work which has been entrusted to Messrs. R. and J. 
Dempster, of Manchester. The decision was come to on the advice of the 














Engineer and Manager (Mr. R. A. Browning). 
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THE SUPPLY OF WATER FOR FIRE-EXTINGUISHING 
PURPOSES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Oxp Woopen PuvueGs anp Fire Hyprants. 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, the 
report .of the Works and General Purposes Committee contained the 
following recommendations with regard to the removal of old wooden 
plugs from, and the fixing of fire hydrants on the mains of the Water 
Companies in districts having a constant supply of water :— 


In April, 1886, the Board, having before it letters from several of the 
London Water Companies intimating that it was their intention to remove 
the old wooden plugs from the pipes in the districts in which there was 
a constant supply of water, and asking the Board whether, in consequence 
of such removal, any more fire hydrants would be required, the question 
was referred to your Committee. They instructed the Engineer and Chief 
Officer of the Fire Brigade to examine all the constant-supply districts, 
and to report in how many, and in which of the districts the 
number of hydrants already laid down was sufficient, and in 
how many, and in which of such areas, the number of hydrants was in- 
sufficient, and how many additional hydrants would be required. In March, 
1887, the officers reported the results of their inquiries with respect to the 
constant supply districts of the East London and the Lambeth Companies, 
and so much of the New River Company’s area of constant water supply 
as was in the parish of Shoreditch. On the 25th of March, 1887, your Com- 
mittee took up a report to the Board recommending that additional 
hydrants should be fixed in those districts, so that the Fire 
Brigade might have sufficient means of access to the water when 
the old wooden plugs were removed. This report was adopted by 
the Board ; and orders were given for the provision of the required number 
of hydrants. Your Committee have now received a further report from 
the Engineer and the Chief Officer stating the result of their inquiries in 
the remaining constant-supply districts. From this report, it appears 
that the constant supply areas of the Lambeth the East London and the 
New River Companies are—taking into account the hydrants ordered in 
March, 1887, as above mentioned, and others ordered subsequently—suffi- 
ciently provided with hydrants. The five Companies which remain are 
the Grand Junction, the Southwark and Vauxhall, the Kent, the West 
Middlesex, and Chelsea Companies. Only a small part of the Grand 
Junction Company’s area, in the parish of Saint James’s, Westminster, has 
been furnished with a constant supply under the Act of 1871; and it 
appears that the 76 hydrants fixed there are nearly sufficient ; only three 
more being required. The constant supply area of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company is also fairly ge only 36 more hydrants 
being required. In the extensive area of the Kent Water Company, it 
appears a much larger number of hydrants is wanted to give sufficient 
means of access to the water. The pressure under which the water is sup- 
plied throughout the Kent Company’s area is fairly good ; and, in addition to 
the localities in which there is a constant supply under the Act of 1871, 
there are lines of pipes which are constantly charged, and upon which 
therefore hydrants could with advantage be fixed. The Engineer and the 
Chief Officer recommend that in the Kent Company’s area 1164 additional 
hydrants should be placed. With respect to the West Middlesex Water 
Company, the only notice which the Board has received of a constant 
service given by this Company relates to a very small residential area at 
Kensington, where eight hydrants have been fixed; and this number is 
sufficient. From the Chelsea Water Company, the Board has never 
received any notice of intention to give a constant supply; and conse- 
quently no hydrants have been placed in the Company’s district, and 
none are now recommended. 

The recommendation of the Committee was agreed to. 





WAKEFIELD CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
OPENING oF THE NEW WATER-WoRKS. 

Last Tuesday afternoon, an interesting ceremony took place at 
Wakefield, when the new supply of water furnished by the completion 
of the Rishworth Moor scheme (some particulars in regard to 
which were given in the Journat for the 10th ult.) was formerly turned 
on for the use of the inhabitants. The event was made the occasion of 
festivity, and the town presented a very gay appearance. In connection 
with this event, some account of the progress of the water supply of the 
town may be interesting. From 1837 to September, 1877, the town was 
supplied by a private Company, who took their water from the River 
Calder. This stream gradually became polluted, and frequent attempts 
were made to buy up the undertaking. The Corporation succeeded in 
purchasing the works on Sept. 1, 1877, for £196,905, and they took power 
to borrow £225,000 to defray the cost and for contingent expenses in con- 
nection with an —o to Parliament for an Act to obtain a new 
source of supply. Shortly after the Corporation acquired the _ erty, 
they engaged Mr. E. Filliter, C.E., of Leeds to devise a scheme for bring- 
ing to the town an ,ample supply of soft and pure water from the Rish- 
worth Moors. The Corporation have borrowed £350,000 to pay for the 
new works, &c.; and although some portions of the scheme have not yet 
been carried out, £342,465 has already been expended. The water is con- 
veyed from the gathering-ground by a catchwater to a large reservoir at 
Ringstone, which has an area of about 40 acres, and at present contains 
200 million gallons of water. The first sod of this reservoir was turned on 
Oct. 18, 1881, by Alderman Henry Lee, the present Mayor of the borough, 
who is the Chairman of the Water Committee. The Ringstone reservoir 
has been constructed at a cost of £42,452; and the works in connection 
with the Moss Moor catchwater have been carried out at an expense of 
£47,177. The water is piped from Ringstone reservoir to another large 
reservoir at Ardsley, near Wakefield. The construction of this reservoir, 
which has been a difficult and expensive part of the scheme, owing to 
some old coal workings having to be contended with, has cost £90,000. 
The storeage capacity of the Ardsley reservoir is 300 million gallons, or 
about five months’ supply for Wakefield at the existing rate of consump- 
tion. At one o’clock on the above named day, the Mayor and members 
of the Corporation, and a large number of residents in the town drove to 
the Ardsley reservoir. On arriving at the embankment, the Mayor called 
upon Alderman Flower, the Deputy-Chairman of the Water Committee, 
to turn the water into the mains to Wakefield. Alderman Flower at once 
complied with the request; after which he made a few remarks con- 
gratulating Wakefield and the neighbourhood on the successful comple- 
tion of the scheme. Cheers were then given for the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion; and the visitors separated to examine the reservoir. The party then 
drove back to Wakefield. About four o’clock the Mayor and Corporation 
and other gentlemen, appeared on a temporary sitioem in front of the 
Town Hall, and the Mayor turned on the water amidst loud cheering. In 
the evening the Mayor entertained a number of gentlemen at dinner in the 
Town Hall in celebration of the event. 





Tue price of gas at Broadstairs is at present 3s. 94. per 1000 cubic feet; 
— been reduced by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet at the commencement of 
the year. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY 
Tue Cost oF THE THIRLMERE Works. F 

At the Meeting of the Manchester City Council last Wednesag; th 
Mayor (Alderman Harwood), in moving the adoption of the roceeditgs ° 
the Water Committee, said it had been the intention of the Comm; of 
for some time to present to the Council, as soon as they were able to Fag 
a general statement as to the probable cost of the Thirlmere scheme. 
that was to say, the probable cost of the first 10 million gallons of cate. 
Those who had followed the scheme would understand that an estima, 
was given in the first instance by the engineers as to the cost of the w, 
pure and simple, and they afterwards gave an approximate estimate as to 
the cost of the land. There was no estimate, however, as to the cost {y 
parliamentary agents, counsel, solicitors, and others employed; ang 
expenses in this connection were £20,000. Surveying and prepay z 
parliamentary plans along the line of aqueduct cost £19,000. Then there 
were the expenses of scientific, professional, and other witnesses, an 
compensation to acing parties, &c., which amounted to £18,000 * thus 
making £57,000 before they commenced the scheme. They had paid 
£240,000 for the 11,000 or 12,000 acres that composed the watershed - and 
for way-leaves for the acqueduct the estimate was about £185,000, ’ The 
estimate for the land—that was to say, the watershed and way-leayes_ 
was about £239,000 (but that was an ascertained amount) put together 
They had to deal, it must be remembered, with owners of land; anj 
owners of land in this country would swear anything as to its value, The 
Council would not be surprised, therefore, when he told them that for 
what was estimated at £239,000 they had actually had to pay £495.99) 
The Engineers’ estimate for the works was £1,755,749, and these sums 
together came to £2,237,749. The Council might be satisfied that they would 
get the first 10 million gallons of water for less than £2,500,000. They might 
say for the second instalment of water—the next 10 millions—the og 
according to the Engineers, would be £372,881; for the third 10 millions 
£875,081 ; for the fourth 10 millions, £449,245 ; and for the final instalment 
of 10 million gallons, £447,286. Taking a liberal view of the matter, they 
might estimate that the cost of getting the whole 50 million gallons of 
water per day into Manchester would be £4,500,000. He thought that 
those who had doubts as to the final success of the undertaking might 
congratulate themselves that the city was about to have a water supply 
not surpassed by any in the kingdom, or in any other country, at what 
must be considered a reasonable cost. The question was: How could this 
great boon be supplied to the city without increasing the rates? This 
subject had received, and was now receiving, the most careful consideration, 
He had never said that there would be no addition to the rates. He had 
always said that, with a very careful readjustment of the present financial 
position of the Corporation, there would not be a very serious increase, and 
that this need not be a protracted one. Probably they would have to go to 
Parliament and apply for a suspension of the sinking fund for a few years, 
and for a consolidation of the Corporation’s indebtedness. The motion 
was adopted. 





Tue Gaseous AND Liquip Fuet Suppiy Company, Limtrep.—This Com. 
pany was registered last week with a capital of £50,000, in £10 shares, to 
purchase certain patent rights, and carry on the business of engineers 
merchants, manufacturers of, and contractors for the supply of gaseous or 
liquid fuel, and for the generation of heat and light for whatever purpose 
required. Among the first subscribers is Mr. B. H. Thwaite, of Liverpool, 


BRADFORD CoRPORATION Water Suppty.—The Consulting Sub-Com. 
mittee of the Bradford Corporation, consisting of ten members of the 
Town Council appointed for the purpose of considering new schemes of 
water supply, paid a visit last Tuesday to Grimwith, in company with 
Mr. A. R. Binnie, M. Inst. C.E., the Corporation Water Engineer, and 
viewed the site and works in connection with the proposed water-works at 
that place. 

Leeps Water Suppiy.—According to a statement furnished by the 
Water Committee of the Leeds Corporation, there is at present in the 
reservoirs a quantity of water equal to 166 days’ supply, as compared with 
126 days this time last year. The quantity at Fewston is 872 million 
gallons, as compared with 272 millions a year ago; at Swinsty, 935 
millions, as compared with 835 millions; at Lindley Wood, 750 millions, 
against 494 millions ; and at Eccup, 888 millions, as against 991 millions— 
the total for this year being 3446 million gallons, as compared with 25% 
million gallons twelve months ago. 

Exureition or Gas Cooktnc APPLIANCES AT JERSEY.—On Tuesday, the 
24th ult., an exhibition of gas-stoves and other appliances was opened, 
under the auspices of the Jersey Gas Company, in the Prince of Wales's 
Assembly Rooms, St. Helier’s. The stoves were supplied by Messrs. T. 
Fletcher and Co. ; and there were on view models of meters, samples of tar 
products, and agas-engine. In connection with the exhibition, lectureson 
cookery were given by Madame Alting-Mees ; and to these the success of 
the exhibition (which far exceeded the expectations of the projectors) 
was ina great measure to be attributed. The audiences were large and 
appreciative. The exhibition was open four days. 

Tue Pusiic Licntine or Reapinc.—At their meeting last Wednesday, 
the Reading Town Council adopted the following resolution :—“ Thatin 
the opinion of this Council the contract between the Corporation and the 
Reading Gas Company should be revised, with the object of securing 
more favourable terms for the supply of gas to the public lamps of the 
borough and to the Corporation properties, and that a Special Committee 
be appointed to confer with the Gas Company on the subject, and to 
agree with them upon conditions for a new contract to commence on the 
1st of July next.” 

SALEs or SHARES IN THE Uxpripcy Gas Company.—On Thursday last, 
122 £10 shares in the Uxbridge and Hillingdon Gas Company were sold, 
by Messrs. Norman and Son, at Uxbridge. The shares were sold with the 
dividends accruing from Dec. 31 last. The first lots offered consisted of 
£10 shares, on which the maximum dividend payable is 7 per cent. The 

rices realised were £15, £14 15s., and £14 10s. pershare. The next lots 
pana of were similar shares paying 74 per cent.; the prices obtain 
being £16 and £15 10s. per share. The concluding lots were £10 original 
shares, earning dividends of 10 per cent., the prices procured ranging from 
£20 10s. and £21 5s. 

Tue Cost oF THE VyRNwy WaATER-Works.—The Water Committee of 
the Liverpool Corporation have just issued their return of the expenditure 
on the Vyrnwy works for the three months ended the 31st of March last. 
From this it appears that the outlay for the quarter amounted to £38,408 
11s. 10d., of which £10,912 12s. 4d. was spent on the Llanwddyn embank- 
ment and works connected with the reservoir itself; £3768 1s. 2d. * 
quarrying and carting stone; £20,548 19s. 3d. on the construction — 
laying of the aqueduct; and £3238 19s. 1d. on land and easements. The 
net grand total at the end of March was £1,733,835 9s. 8d. This was 
apportioned as follows :—Reservoir and embankment, £484,727 16s. pew 
Llanwddyn quarry, £177,648 3s. 11d.; aqueduct, £800,888 3s. 6d. ; land an 
easements, £270,576 5s. 5d. During the quarter fresh contracts wer 
entered into amounting in all to £58,797 18s. 3d. 
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—— 
NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsureu, Saturday. 


The event of the week has, of course, still been the gas controversy. I 
in hopes, When I despatched my “ Notes” last week, that this week 
Ihoald be able to address myself to the consideration of a completed 
oe between the Corporations and the Leith er. This, as your 
readers Will receive by the report of the proceedings before the Lords 
Committee given in another part of the JourNAL, it is not yet possible to 
jo, But the Leith Company have now the ear of the Committee; and a 
jay or two should show toall concerned how the matter is regarded by its 

Y bers ; after which it should be much easier for the parties to discover 
on slight is the barrier that has <a them all through. According 
1000) ces, an agen may be looked for any day. From what has 
r y transpired, ere can be little doubt that the Corporations’ Bill 
will p . The Committee seem to look favourably on the evidence 
sdduced on behalf of the two Corporations ; and there is a great advan- 

tage, when leading before certain tribunals, in getting the first hearing. 

I mast say i was surprised to see the Corporations leading evidence with 

to the gas-works transfers in Glasgow and Aberdeen. As I have 
jelore pointed out, neither of these instances supports the Corporations. 

In Glasgow, where the subsequent outlay on works was more than half a 
nillion, the annuities sanctioned by Parliament were about 1 per cent. 
below the customary dividend ; while in Aberdeen, where there has been 
vary little subsequent outlay, the annuities were 1 per cent. higher than 
the usual dividend. It is, of course, impossible for me to refer to all that 
was before the Committee during the week. One point I must touch upon, 
however, and that is where, on Tuesday last, Mr. G. W. Stevenson, one of 
the principal witnesses for the Corporations, said, in cross-examination, 
that if a Company’s works had a capacity for producing 50 per cent. more 

, he would add that 50 per cent. in estimating the price. That is the 
whole question in dispute. If the Corporations had been prepared to take 
the future into account, there would have been no contention at West- 
minster; and yet here is their principal witness conceding the thing which 
they have all along held out upon. It is evident, after the case for the 
opposing ratepayers has been closed, that they will not give much more 
trouble. So far as he has gone, Mr. Littler has stated the position of the 
Leith Company well; and, considering how they are beset all round, the 
have need to in good hands. The Company has pluckily refused all 
slong to gratify the Corporations by naming a price for their undertaking, 
though all the time skating on very thin ice. They have now reached the 
Committee-room in safety ; and it ogenes chiefly on their own statement 
of their case whether they are to be thrust into a subordinate position, to 
be kept there for ever, or to be placed on a well-earned footing of equality 
with the Edinburgh undertaking. 

Itis only natural that the stocks of the Edinburgh and the Leith Com- 
panies should have been affected by the events of the week. Both have 
jmproved—the Edinburgh having risen from £70 to £72 10s.; and the 
Edinburgh and Leith from £54 10s. to £56 10s. 

At the meeting of the Dundee Gas Commission this week, orders for 
coal were placed with different owners to the amount of 39,000 tons, at 
prices, on the average, lower than last year. At the same meeting, the 
Clerk reported that the clause in the Electric Lighting Bill providing for 
payment in respect of goodwill had been deleted; and Treasurer Nicoll 
expressed the hope that the Bill would pass as it now stands. The Com- 
nissioners also agreed to erect a couple of baths for the use of their stokers 
— example which those in charge of other gas-works would do well to 
ollow. 

The Dundee Water Commissioners have this week put the town on the 
constant supply. Therestriction has been in force since October last. By 
shutting off the water altogether each day between 10.30 p.m. and 5.30 a.m., 
the consumption was reduced from 9,000,000 to 7,250,000 gallons per day. 

The Jedburgh Police Commissioners on Friday entered into a contract 
for the construction of new water-works, at a cost of £1750. This, it is 
expected, will be met by a rate of 3d. per pound for 80 years. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guiascow, Saturday. 


Last month’s minutes of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee and 

Sub-Committees were brought forward for consideration at the ordinary 
monthly meeting of the Town Council sitting as Gas Commissioners last 
Thursday ; and ao 4 were agreed to without any objection. They showed 
that up till the 25th ult. there had been collected, in the shape of gas- 
rents, the sum of £232,673 12s. 5d. for the current year, against 
£233,334 7s. 11d. for the financial year 1886-7, beginning on the Ist of June. 
‘These figures show that there was a decrease in the revenue to the extent 
of £660 15s. 6d. But when notifying a falling off in the receipts from sales 
of gas, it should also be remembered that, at the beginning of the present 
financial year, there was a reduction in the price of gas to 2s. 10d. per 1000 
cubic feet. Up till April 11, the income from residual products for the 
curren iyear was £38,901 9s. 9d.,as compared with £45,834 2s. 10d. at the 
same time last year; thus showing a decline in the receipts under this 
head to the extent of £6932 13s. 1d. 
_ For the year commencing on April 1, the contracts for meters required 
in connection with the Glasgow Corporation gas undertaking have been let 
to several well-known makers. Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Son, of Glasgow, 
have secured the contract for two-light dry meters, and for dry meters of 
all sizes. Messrs. W. and B. Cowan, of Edinburgh, have contracted to 
supply dry meters of 3, 5, and 10 lights; and the offer of Messrs. Alder and 
Mackay, also of Edinburgh, has been accepted for all sizes of dry meters 
above 10 lights. 

It seems as if the Glasgow Corporation gas funds were again to be made 
4 source of supply, for the wherewithal to assist in carrying on the city 

ts without directly taxing the ratepayers, or increasing their taxes. 
At the Town Council meeting on Thursday, advantage was taken by 
Bailie Shearer of the passing of the gas minutes to give notice that when 
the accounts of the Gas Committee are presented to the Corporation, he 
would move that the sum of £5000 be handed over to the Corporation for 
their general purposes. It is not unlikely that this motion will give rise 
to a little fighting when it comes up for consideration, as some of the 
members of the Gas Committee are decidedly in favour of the policy of 
conducting the affairs of the Gas Trust in such a way as to provide that 
whatever surplus profits are made by the sale of gas shall goto reduce the 
cost of the commodity to the consumers. 

At the meeting of the Kilmarnock Town Council last Wednesday, the 


Gas Committee submitted their monthly minutes for approval. One of 


the items was the acquisition of powers for the spending of a sum of £700 
In the erection of a new setting of 30 retorts to replace the old bench, and 
to raise the roof of the retort-house. 

On 6 recommendation of the Gas Committee, a contract has been 
area into by the Dumfries Corporation Gas Commissioners to dispose, 
= one year from May 15, of the ammoniacal liquor at 2s. 9d. per 100 gal- 
ons, and the tar (the whole quantity) at 5s. per 100 gallons—the same to be 





removed by the purchaser as hitherto. The Manager (Mr. G. Malam) was 
authorized to alter four retort ovens to a simple regenerative system, with 
the view of effecting a saving in fuel. 

On Thursday, on the Glasgow Stock Exchange, the shares of the Par- 
tick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company were disposed of at 77s. and 
77s. 6d, per share; the previous price being 77s. 6d. Yesterday sellers were 
asking 78s. per share; but buyers would not go beyond 76s. 

The fate of the Airdrie Gas Company has not yet been sealed, notwith- 
standing the appointment, a month ago, of a Committee of the Town 
Council to consider the question of purchasing the gas-worksand all the 
interests of the Company. The minutes of the Committee were read at 
the meeting of the Council on Thursday ; and they stated that the Com- 
mittee, having taken into further consideration the advisability of pur- 
chasing the gas-works, unanimously agreed to recommend to the Town 
Council that the matter be delayed in the meantime. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted. In reply to Mr. Adam, Mr. M‘Killop said there was a 
diversity of opinion on the question of purchasing the works ; and 
although some of the members’ minds were unaltered, they agreed unani- 
mously not to take any action just now, but to let the ratepayers decide 
on the matter at the next election. 

It has been resolved by the Stornoway Gas Company, whose works 
require extension, to convert the concern into a limited liability Company 
for the purpose of raising the necessary capital. 

At the monthly meeting of the Hamilton Town Council on Thursday, 
Bailie Archibald, in submitting the annual report of the Gas Committee, 
mentioned that the balance-sheet for the year ending March 14 was very 
satisfactory; the year having closed with a balance in the bank of 
£1094 3s. 6d., in addition to which there was a sum of £3269 of out- 
standing accounts due by consumers, a large proportion of which were all 
good, and would be recovered. The net profits for the year amounted to 
£1732 10s. ; being £661 more than in the previous year. This was largely 
owing to the fact of the Committee having received £324 more for the 
secondary products. The expenditure for coal was upwards of £100 less ; 
and yet the revenue from the sale of gas was £200 more. He suggested 
that they should set aside £1000 for depreciation instead of £500, to which 
it was reduced last year, and that they should pay off loans to this 
extent at the coming term. In reply to Bailie Tainsh, a former Convener 
of the Gas Committee, Bailie Archibald stated that the debt on the works 
was £22,110. The Manager's report showed that the cost of the gas last 
month was 1s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet; and that the average illuminating 
power was 28°4 standard candles. 

The Glasgow pig-iron market has again been very quiet during the past 
week. Scotch warrants fluctuated in price between 38s. 6d. per ton cash 
on Monday and 38s, 2d., at which there were buyers at the close yesterday. 
The lowest price accepted is 34d. under last year’s bottom price, and within 
3d. per ton of the lowest rate paid during the past 87 years. Cleveland pig 
iron declined 4d, per ton during the week—to 31s. 0}d. cash; and hematite 
declined to 41s. 14d. cash. 

Nothing of any special importance falls to be reported regarding the con- 
dition of the local coal trade. Business is fair in most departments, with- 
out any appearance of activity. Exports seem to be slightly improving. 
In some departments competition is very keen ; and, as might be expected, 
prices are not taking any upward movement. 





Tue NorTHERN Coat Trape.—This week has seen the commencement of 
the shipments to some of the Baltic ports, which are amongst the largest 
buyers of north-country coal; so that there is a better demand for some 
qualities of coal. Steam coal is being more freely shipped ; but the price 
is not altered—best coal being quoted at about 7s. 3d. per ton free on board. 
For gas coal there is a decidedly better demand for export ; the shipments 
to ports of Italy continuing good, and those to Sweden and many of the 
northern ports increasing as usual when the navigation is open. The 
inland demand for gas coal is much less now, and in a few weeks it will be 
at its lowest point. For house coal there isa duller demand, and the price 
is very much weaker ; some of the collieries having reduced the price of 
land-sale coal, which is usually amongst the latest to suffer any reduction. 
Manufacturing coal is steady. 

Tue CURTAILMENT OF THE Pusiic Licutinc In NewcasTLE-on-Tyne.—At 
the meeting of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Town Council last Wednesday, Mr. 
Morton called attention to the inconvenience caused to the citizens by the 
recent resolution to curtail the hours of public lighting ; and he moved— 
“That we request the members of the Watch Committee to reconsider 
their position respecting the lighting of the city during the summer 
months, with the view to the modification of their present plan, or a return 
to the old system.” Mr. Anderson seconded the motion. Mr. Barker 
Ellis supported ; and said that so serious was the inconvenience that he 
was prepared to bear the expense of a lamp near his residence. The 
Sheriff testified to the personal danger he had incurred through the badly 
lighted state of the streets. Mr. Hedley Chapman defended the action of 
the Lighting Committee in giving the new system a trial. Alderman 
Hedley said the Committee were simply carrying out what was arranged 
to be done when they considered the estimates. The motion was carried. 


SouTHporT Corporation Gas Suppty.—The statement on the teen = | 
of the gas undertaking of the Southport Corporation during the financi 
year ending the 25th of March last, which has just been presented to the 
Gas Committee by the Engineer and Manager (Mr. John Booth), shows 
that the quantity of gas made was 241,877,000 cubic feet; being an increase 
of 13,994,000 cubic feet, or 6°25 per cent., on the make in the preceding 
twelve months. Of the total production, 228,038,400 cubic feet were sold ; 
being an increase of 14,282,900 cubic feet, or 6°68 per cent. The receipts 
from the sale of gas by meter amounted to £30,713 ; those for public light- 
ing, &c., to £4075; those from meter-rentals to £834—being increases of 
£1650, £501, and £55 respectively. The residuals produced: Coke, £3461 ; 
tar, £1556; sulphate of ammonia, £3036—being increases of £492, £381, 
and £328. The interest on loans came to £5004—a decrease of £36; and 
the payment to the sinking fund to £1260—an increase of £549. The 
gross profit was £14,721; the net profit, £8457—being increases of £2322 
and £1809 respectively. 

Tue Cost or Private Gas Maxinc.—At the Central London District 
Schools, on Monday last week, the Farm Committee presented a profit 
and loss account in respect of the gas-works, showing that the gas con- 
sumed cost 4s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet for the year ending Lady-day, 1888. 
Rejecting the items for interest and depreciation, the cost would work 
out at3s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Committee were informed that the 
price at present charged by the Brentford Gas Company to their Hanwell 
customers is, for private consumption, 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet; and to the 
Hanwell Local Board, for public purposes, 2s. 10d. per 1000 feet. It is 
probable that if the Managers ceased to manufacture their own gas, a 
very small amount only would be realized by the sale of the works and 
plant. The quantity of gas consumed at the school and farm, according 
to an average of the last six years, is about 4} million cubic feet per 
annum. After some discussion, it was referred to a Joint Committee to 
write to the Secretary of the Brentford Gas Company as to the price at 
which they would be willing to supply the school with gas. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoot, May 5. 
Sulphate of Ammonia. : 

The Recent Fall of Prices.—Apart from what has been said in previous 
reports, it is necessary to point out that, during all the recent sharp 
decline, dealers and speculators have been the sole buyers. Hence it 
requires no explanation that these operators were absorbing the orders 
during all the time of makers’ inaction; and that the former were thus 
masters of the field. It is needless to add that a very large business has 
been done at the lower prices ; and the great drop in view of this is cer- 
tainly against all precept, and due therefore to peculiar circumstances. 
During this week, £11 f.o.b. Hull has actually been accepted; but a 
steadier tone prevails at the close. : 

The Situation.—Stocks generally have been considerably reduced during 
the past fortnight; and there is therefore less pressure to sell. Glancing at 
the shipments during the first four months of the present year, they divulge 
the fact that they are about 3000 tons less than during the same period 
last year. This may be taken as due in a great measure to the very late 
season, when consumers often give the preference to the more active and 
more readily available nitrogen in nitrate of soda. But this reduction in 
shipments loses in importance, when the fact is appreciated that consumers 
have perhaps never before been so bare of stocks. 

The Future.—A further fall in value need not be feared. It is the eve of 
the short summer production, when any accumulation of stocks cannot 
be viewed in a serious light. It may, on the other hand, be assumed that 
there will be a sharp summer demand ; and to however small a compass 
consumers may endeavour to reduce their requirements, their inability to 
keep away from the market, when the production is small, must give it 
a certain tone. Present inquiries for summer and autumn delivery 
would clear away any doubts existing as to whether manure manu- 
facturers would leave their purchases until the last moment. They seem, 
on the contrary, anxious to secure their future requirements on present 
basis. The prospects are thus not so cheerless as some interested parties 
would have it. 


Lonpon, May 5. 

Tar Products have no special feature this week. Benzols are nominally 
at 3s. and 2s.6d.; but little business is reported. Naphthas are weaker, 
in sympathy. Of anthracene, there is very little offering; and sellers are 
firm in their demand for good prices. Creosote crystals are in fair demand. 
Tar continues to fetch high prices in special cases. Prices: Tar, 15s. 
to 20s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. per gallon ; 
50 fa cent., 2s. 3d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 7d. per gallon. olvent 
naphtha, 1s. 2d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 104d. per 
lien. Light oil, 34d. per gallon. Creosote, 14d. per gallon. Pitch, 11s. 
to 12s.6d.perton. Carbolic acid (crude), 4s. per gallon. Carbolic crystals, 
1s. 24d. to 1s. 44d. perlb. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. 
og ge Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, ls. 5d. per unit; “B,” 
1s. 1d. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate has dropped during the week as low as 
£11; but is retracing its way to last week’s figures. Prices: Sulphate of 
ammonia, £11 to £11 10s. 6d., less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 8s. per 
ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. 4 degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. 
Carbonate of ammonia, 33d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £18 per 
ton ; white, £28. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, May 5.) 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Sulphate has continued to fall during the 
week ; and its value to-day can only be reckoned as £11, or even a shade 
less, at Hull, while Beckton stands at £1112s.6d. By many this is not 
considered a legitimate fall, and has only resulted from the action of the 
makers in agreeing to sell at the declining prices which the general 
stampede of a week ago had produced. This fall will be a nice plum for 
those dealers who, no doubt, will have now recovered from the effect of 
their injudicious sales last year, and who will continue to take it out of 
the makers so long as the opportunity presents itself. 

Tar Products.—It cannot be said that benzol is in any more satis- 
factory position than it was last week—in fact, from some quarters we 
hear that decidedly a weaker tone prevails, while the refiners are not so 
anxious now to fill themselves with crude naphtha at even current rates. 
We have over and over again pointed out the high prices being given for 
tar. We have had Mirfield, Manchester, and Leeds at prices varying 
from 24s. 6d. to 26s.; and it is rumoured that the Glossop will not cost 
the contractor less than 30s. at his works. Three shillings is to-day the 
outside value for 90’s benzol, and 2s. 6d. for 50/90; but it would be much 
nearer the mark to say that business is entirely at a standstill as far as 
benzol is concerned. All other tar products are reported a shade easier ; 
but still the values remain unchanged. 





Gas Exareition at Denton.—An exhibition of gas cooking and other 
— was held at the People’s Hall, Denton, during the closing days 
of last week. Most of the exhibits were from the works of Messrs. 
T. Fletcher and Co., and the show was well patronized. At the opening 
ceremony on Wednesday, the Chairman of the Ges Committee (Mr. E. 
Hyde) hinted that a reduction in the price of gas was in contemplation. 

Heywoop Corporation Gas Suppty.—The annual balance-sheet of the 
gas undertaking of the Heywood Corporation was submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Gas Committee last Wednesday. The gross profit is 
£5317 9s. 11d., against £4576 4s. in the previous twelvemonth; and after 
paying working expenses, &c., a net profit of £791 4s. 7d. has been realized, 
as compared with £113 0s. 10d. in the year 1886-7. The residuals did- not 
sell well during that period; but it is satisfactory to note that during 
the past year they realized £1488 11s. 1ld., against £1194 7s. 10d. The 
sum of £181 1s. 9d. has been spent on special efforts to remedy leakage. 
A profit exceeding by £678 that of last year has been made. 

Paprnam WaTerR Suppiy.—Last he tegenngeenn. Col. W. M. Ducat, R.E., 
held an inquiry at Padiham relative to an application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board by the Padiham Local Board for power to borrow £82,000 to 
complete the reservoir at Churn Clough. The Engineer of the Board 
(Mr. Sykes) stated that up to the 3lst of October last the cost of the reser- 
voir was £42,474 4s., and the estimate for the completion of the work was 
£33,849; making a total of £76,823. The Act authorized the Board to 
borrow £44,784. There was not a single building on the gathering-ground, 
which was one of the purest it was possible to obtain. The reservoir was 
at an elevation of 1200 feet, and the rainfall was 35 inches. The capacity 
of the new reservoir was 114 million gallons; and the present reservoir, 
which would hold 11 million gallons, would be kept sufficiently pure to be 
available as a reserve after the new one was completed. The gathering- 
ground was quite sufficient to fill the reservoir in ordinary weather. When 
the wholé scheme was completed, theré would be 20 gallons of water per 
day per héad for 27,000 people, after deducting the usual quantity of com- 
eee water. After along consultation upon the plans between the 

— and the Engineer, the inquiry closed, and Vol. Ducat visited the 
works, 








————___ 
Tne Leeps Corporation WatTEeR-WorkKS ExXTENSIONS.—The 
Government Board have intimated to the Finance Committee of 
Leeds Corporation their willingness to grant the Provisional Order g li 
for by them, to authorize (among other things) the raising of £200,005 a 
water-works purposes. a 
Tue Pusiic Licutinc or Pootz.—As the present contract between 
Poole Town Council and the Gas Company for the lighting of the bli 
lamps will expire in September next, the former body have decided 
advertise for tenders for lighting the borough, for three years from re 
date, by gas, electricity, or oil. at 


Tue Tees Fishery Boarp AND THE STOCKTON AND Mippxzsppoy 
Water Suprty.—The Tees Fishery Board have adopted the followin 
recommendation of the Finance and Watch Committee :—“ Th ms 
extended powers be granted to the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water 
Board to take water from the River Tees at Broken Scar unless jt j 
absolutely clear that the Board should commence to discharge the Pay 
pensation water contemplated by the Act of 1876 at Hury, so soon ag they 
commence to pump any quantity in excess of 60 millions; and that such 
compensation water should be put in the Balder at the same rate and x 
the same time as the excess water was pumped out.” It was also stipulated 
that gauges should be Nepeeee to measure the compensation water put 
in; and, further, that the penalty for not putting in compensation water 
should be £50, instead of £5, for each million gallons pumped, A Com. 
mittee has been appointed to consider any proposal which should be made 
by the Water Board ; as well as one to negotiate with the Board, 


Tue CoicnesTeR WateR-Works Loan.—At the meeting of the Colchester 
Town Council last Wednesday, the following resolution was submittej: 
“That, in order to avoid the heavy annual sums necessary for the present 
payment of the interest and sinking fund on the sums borrowed for the 
acquisition of the water-works, it is expedient that steps should be taken 
to pay off the existing loan by the issue of consolidated stock, similar tp 
that issued by other corporations for a like purpose; and, in order t 
carry out this object, the matter be referred to the Finance Committe. 
with instructions to report to the Council as to the advisability of applying 
to Parliament for an Act giving the Corporation the necessary powers for 
effecting the above purposes.” Mr. Wicks, in moving the resolution 
briefly and effectively urged that the burden of contribution to the water. 
works, which, he said, formed really a splendid Corporation estate that 
would one day yield a large revenue, should not fall altogether upon the 
present ratepayers of the borough. Mr. Watts seconded the motion, and 
it was agreed to. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE List, 
(For Stock Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 814.) 
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jl4 Mar./ 11 (Bromley, Ordinary 10 p.c. .| 10 | 20—22).. 
8 | Do. St. « 134—14}) .. 
8 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited 134—144| .. 
6 | Do. 6 p. c. Deb. 100 |109—111) .. 
7 (Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 25—27 | . 
134 |Commercial, Old Stock . 
10. Do. New do.. . . 
4 Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do. 
12 (Continental Union, Limited 
2 | Do. New '69 & 72 
9 | Do. 7 p. c. Pref.. 
-| 10 |Crystai Palace District 
12 European, Limited .. . 
| 12 Do. New. . 
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6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd 
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6 |Monte Video, Limited 

10 |Oriental, Limited 
9 |Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 

|People’s Gas of Chicago— | 
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10 |San Paulo, Limited . . «| 154-164") .. 

154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock} 817—822) .. 
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WATER COMPANIES, 


9 Chelsea, Ordinary . ° 

7 (East London, Ordinary . 

9 |Grand Junction. .. . 
8 ee 
9 ‘Lambeth, 10 p.c. max. . 

Do. 4p.c.max. . . 

| 4 io. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, .| 
125 |New River, New Shares . 

4 io. 4p.c. Deb, Stk. . 

6 S’thwk & V’xhall, 10 p.c.max. 

0. 4p.c. do, 
10 West Middlesex . .. 
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_ 
GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES 


pause avveess IN FULL~ €QAT SZ IIE: &z CO., 
ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


yORAULIG AND GAS 


mhirty-three Medals at 
JimeGreat International 
Exhibitions have been 
swarded to GWYNNE & 
CoforGas Exhausters,&c. 
Only Medal at the Liver- 


pool International Exhibi- i 


tion, 1886, for Centrifugal ith 


pial 
a 


Pompi g Engines. 
ia arson the oblet 
consideration, but to pro- 
duce Machinery, of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 


every instance their work 
jsgiving the fullest satis- 


faction. _ 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
gassed per hour, which 
ae giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to, 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 





Onty 75 RevouvTions PER MINUTE. 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON,” 


Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

NO OTHER MAKER CAN 























GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS 


&e., &e. 
Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 


application at the 
above address. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the Errincuam STREET Gas- Works, SHEFFIELD. 





OXIDE OF IRON. | 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 


Make only the best quality of 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 
GAS PURIFICATION. 


FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the SaleofOxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 


ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. we aly Price o — 


Spent Oxide and Sulphat 
120 and 121, Newcate Street, Lonpon, E.C. 











ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 


District. 


Telegraphic Address: “* Errwat, Lonpon.” 





They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them an 
the consumer, 

Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 








ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for | *,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 


the Gas PuriricaTion AND CHEMICAL Company, | 


Loxpow, B.C. Z 


Limi % ‘ sy 93 $ . yo ae ge 7; aa fo eR 
tol, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Strest Ww C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 


CANNEL COAL, &. 
JouN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 


Gas Engineers, 


CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 
Me oe, _~ will pq = on application to 

‘0, 80, St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 

No. 54, BERNARD Street, Lert, ‘ } SCOTLAND. 





ROWTHER BROTHERS solici trial |“ NUGENT” RECUPERATIVE RETORT SET- 
C H S t a | TINGS AND FURNACES, full particulars of which 
are given on p. 845 of to-day’s JOURNAL. | 


of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT | 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the | 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at | 
the top. Constructed to buin Tar or Coke. 
altered in a few minutes. 
_ pessenions, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
N, E. 








making 8} millions annually, a RE-ENGAGE- | how it is made, or to send quantities already made. | 


MENT. Good testimonials as to character and ability. | 
Address No. 1598, care of Mr. King 11, Bolt Court, | 
Fleet STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, a Situation as Maker of, 
. Sulphate of Ammonia. Thoroughly understands | 
his work, Can test Liquor, and do Plumbing besides. 

Testimonials on application to PRINcE, 285, St. 
Leonards Road, Bromley-by-Bow, Lonpon, E. 


ANTED, Re-engagement by a person 
thoroughly practical and experienced in all 
branches of the Gas-Fitting Trade. Accustomed to the 
Control and Supervision of a large Staff of Workmen, 
and competent to prepare estimates with drawings, &c. 
Address No. 1602, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fizer Srreet, E.C. 


ANTED, a Re-engagement by a Work- 
ing Gas Manager who is desirous of a change. | 
Is well upin the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas; 
also Main and Service Laying, &c. Has been nearly 8 
years in present place. Can produce good testimonials. 
Address No. 1601, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
EET STREET, E.C, 


(;48- WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 6 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
 re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address Gzorcz WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
ORNWALL, 
OR SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet square, 
by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves, 
Connections and Lifting Gear complete, Can be seen 
at work at the Stourbridge Gas- Works. 
Also a double-action PUMP EXHAUSTER, for 10,000 
feet per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. 

















| 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- | 
- 1 il’ th ae 4 holders, Purifiers, —— ne ngeans —— Fit- 
upply & @ most approved | tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, an xhausters, | 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, | A'so for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 





diameter, 8 feet long. 


Devon. 2 
|TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS-FITTERS, AND GAS 





Apply to W. NortH, Gas-Works, STOURBRIDGE, 





Mrityeank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W 


(Telegraphic Address: “‘ PRECISION LONDON.”) making SULPHATE OF AM 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and | and colour. 
| Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, | 
| Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other | application. 


Gauges, &c., &c 


this week’s issue. 





AND 80, Cannon STREET, Lonpon, 


*.* See Advertisement p. 797 of last week’s issue. 





THE “NUGENT” RECUPERATIVE FURNACE. 
ESSRS, J.& H. ROBUS, Contractors 


for Public Works, are the Sole Agents for the 





ddress: J. anp H, Rosvs, 87, Watsrook, E.C. 





Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 | 


Can be | HAVING been in the employment of the | 


years—21 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), | 


WANTED, by a Manager of Gas-Works | under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer and General 
| Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show | 


Terms, samples, and conditions of JosepH RIpDLEzE, 





0 BE SOLD—a great bargain—Two| 
NEW CAST-IRON RETORTS, 15 inches internal 


Chemical Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. | 
} 


Apply to J. H. Hews, Auctioneer, Ottery St. Mary, 





APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS. 
239, Upper STREET, ISLINGTON, NEAR THE 
{GHBURY STATION. 


H 
ME. SCAMELL, will Sell by Auction on 
Tuesday, the 8th day of May and following days, 
commencing each day at One prompt, at the above pre- 
mises, a variety of Gaseliers, Gas-Brackets, Gas Heat- 
ing and Cooking Stoves, Hall Lamps, Pendants and 
Fittings, 28 large outside Globes and Reflecting Lamps 
and Irons, and two handsome massive Standard Street 
Lamps fitted with Sugg’s Fittings. 
May be viewed until day of Sale, and catalogues had 
on the premises and of Mr, ScaMELL, 40, Upper Thaiwes 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


TO METER MAKERS. 


THs Lymm Local Board are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for a CYLINDRICAL 
STATION METER, to pass 8000 cubic feet per hour. 
Plans and specification may be seen on application 
to Mr. A. Graham, Gas-Works Manager. 
Tenders, endorsed “ Station Meter,” to be sent to 
the undersigned on or before the 16th day of May, 





= 


The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
W. MocLuarp, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


a) A LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, | JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 


Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
ONIA of high quality 


Highest References and all particulars supplied on 





DENTON AND HAUGHTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


CANNEL AND COAL. 
THE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of CANNEL end COAL. 
Particulars may be cbtained (by application in writ- 
ing only) from Mr, J. M. Veevers, Gas-Works, Denton, 
near Manchester, 





By order, 
Joun Ricwarps, Clerk to the Board. 


Denton, April 23,1888. 


DENTON AND HAUGHTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





TAR. 
THE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the TAR produced at their Works during the 
Twelve months commencing July 1 next, 

Particulars may te had from Mr. J. M. Veeve.s, Gas- 

Works, Denton, near Manchester. 
By ord-r, 
Joun Ricuarps, Clerk to the Board, 

Denton, April 23, 1888. = 

TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 

sumers’ Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR produced at 
their Works, from July 1, 1888, to June 80, 1889. The 
probable quantity will be over 100,000 gallons. 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
at their Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 





By order, 
Georce H. Osporn, Secretary. 
May 1, 1888. 





" SULPHURIC ACID. 
THE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of BEST BRIMSTONE SULPHURIC ACID, for 
the manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia, for One year, 
as from the Ist of July next. 

The probable quantity required will be about 100 tons, 
to be delivered on to the Company’s Works in quantity 
as ordered. 

The Directors are also willing to SELL their SUL- 
PHATE OF AMMONIA, as a return load when deliver- 
ing Acid. 

Farther particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
at the Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
o undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Groror H, Osporn, Secretary. 





Clerk to the Local Board, Lymm, Warrington. 
Lymm, May 4, 1888. 


May 1, 1888. 
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‘TO IRONFOUNDERS, ETC. 
HE Directors of the Ossett Gas Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for the supply of 
WROUGHT-IRON HYDRAULIC MAINS, and 
RETORT FITTINGS. 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the Offices of 
the Company, on and after the 9th of May, 1888, from 
Ten to Four p.m. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before We !nesday, the 
80th of May, 1888. 
By order, 

Jas. CasTLE, Secretary. 

Ossett, May 8, 1888. 


TO RETORT SETTERS, ETC. 
HE Directors of the Ossett Gas Com- 


pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
building of a RETORT STACK; also the SETTING of 
RETOBFTS in same. 
Particulars may be obtained on application. 
Terders to be sent in on or before Wednesday, the 
80th of May, 1888, 





By order, 
Jas. Castxe, Secretary. 
Osset', May 8, 1888. a 


DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


CANNEL AND COAL. 
THE Gas Committee require Tenders 


for CANNEL and COAL by Ten a.m., Monday, 
the 28th of May, 1888. 
For specification and forms of tender, apply to 
ARRISON VEEVERS, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, May 4, 1888. 


MANSFIELD IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS, 
AS DEPARTMENT.) 


( . 
[THE Mansfield Improvement Commis- 
sioners invite TENDERS for the supply of 5500 
tons of BEST SCREENED GAS COAL and NUTS, 
also 700 tons of CANNEL, for use at their Works, to be 
supplied for One year, ending May 31, 1889. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr, J. Heydon, the 
Manager at the Gas-Works, Mansfield. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before the 23rd day of 
May, 1888, marked “ Tender for Coal,” and addressed to 
R. J. Parsons, 
Clerk to the Commissioners, 
Mansfield, May 2, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of 40,000 tons of GAS COAL 
and 9000 tons of CANNEL during a period of Twelve 
months, commencing the Ist of July next—50 per cent. 
of the whole Coal to be delivered in monthly quantities 
between the 2lst of October and the 31st of January 
following; and 50 per cent. to be delivered in equal 
monthly quantities over the remaining period. 

Forms of tender and further information may be 
obtained on application to Mr. Wm. Carr, Manager, 
Gas-Works, Halifax. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘*‘ Tender for Coal,” must be sent 
to me on or before Thursday, the 17th of May, 1888, 

By order, 
KEIGHLEY WALTON, Town Clerk. 


BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD. 
TO TAR DISTILLERS AND MANUFACTURING 
EMISTS, 


CHEM 5 
‘THE Corporation of Birkenhead invite 
OFFERS for the Purchase and Removal of the 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and surplus TAR produced 
at their Gas-Works, for a period of One, Three, or Five 
years, commencing from the Ist of July, 1888. 

A pipe is laid between the Gas-Works and the River 
Mersey for the conveyance of Liquor into the Contrac- 
tor’s boats; and the Corporation will, if necessary, 
provide appliances on their own Siding, to pump the 
products direct into the Contractor’s railway tank 
waggons. 

Forms of tender, and further particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. T. O. Paterson, Gas Engineer, at the 
Gas-Works, Thomas Street. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Ammonia- 
cal Liquor or Tar,” must be sent in to me not later 

han 5 p.m. on Friday, the 18th of May, 1888. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 

highest or any offer, 

















By order, 
ALFRED GILL, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, April 39, 1888. 





TO COAL PROPRIETORS. 
HE Corporation of Birkenhead are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of the 
best quality of SCREENED COAL, COAL NUTS, 
CANNEL, and CANNEL NUTS, for Gas-Making pur- 
poses, for a period of One, Two, or Three years, com- 
mencing from the 26th of June, 1888. 

Forms of tender, together with any further informa- 
tion, may be obtained from Mr. Paterson, C.E., Gas 
Engineer, Gas-Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton delivered on to the 
Gas-Works Railway Siding, must be sent in to me, 
sealed, and endorsed “Tender for Gas-Works Coal,” 
not later than Five o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, the 
8th of June, 1888. 

Also for a supply of STEAM COAL and SLACK, to 
be delivered at the Pumping Stations of the Spring 
Hill, Playbrick Hill, and Borough Road Water-Works, 
for a period of One, Two, or Three years, commencing 
from the 26th of June, 1898, 

Forms of tender and any other information may be 
obtained from Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E., Water 
Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton, delivered at the 
various Pumping Stations, must be sent in to me, sealed, 
and endorsed “Tender for Water-Works Coal,” not 
later than Five o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, the 
8th of June, 1888. 

Deliveries to be made from time to time according to 
the requirements of the respective Engineers. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
LFRED GILL, Town Clerk, 


BOROUGH OF OLDHAM. 
HE Gas-Works Committee are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for supplying the 
CANNEL and COAL required by them during a period 
of One, Two, or Three years, commencing the Ist of July 
next. 
Specification and forms of tender can be obtained on 
application, by letter only, to Mr. Herbert Andrew, Gas 
and Water Offices, Oldham, to whom tenders are to be 

sent on or before Tuesday, May 15, 1888. 
A. Nicnotson, Town Clerk. 

Oldham, May 2, 1888. 


LINCOLN CORPORATION. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Lincoln are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR and of the whole 
of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their 
Works during a period of One year, commencing the Ist 
of July next. 
Information as to quantities and other particulars 
may be obtained of the Manager, Mr John Carter. 
Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, and endorsed “Tender for Residuals,” 
must be delivered at the Gas Offices, Newland, on or 
before the 25th inst. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
H. K. Hep 


B 
Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Lincoln, May 1, 1888. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
THE Directors of the Oxford Gaslight 


and Coke Company invite TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their Works, 
for either One or Two years, commencing the Ist of 
July next, delivered into Boats or Railway Trucks. 

Quantity, about 250,000 gallons per year. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Com- 
pany’s Engineer and Manager, Mr. J. Eldridge. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, Wood 
Lawn, Oxford, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar,’’ to be 
sent in not later than the Ist of June, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 








By order, 
Joun HEsTER, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Oxford, May 1, 1888, 


CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


IRON ROOFING, 
Contract No. 8. 


HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 


poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply and erection, at their Aylestone Road Works, 
of one ROOF, 372 feet long, by 80 feet span; two, each 
872 feet long, and 50 feet span; and three, each about 
100 feet long, and 34 feet span. 

Drawings may be seen, and specification and form of 
tender obtained, upon application to the Engineer, and 
on payment of the sum of £5, which will be returned 
upon the receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Roofs,” to be delivered at 
these Offices not later than11 o’clock a.m.,on Saturday, 
May 12 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

ALFRED Conson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas Offices: Millstone Lane, Leicester, 

April 27, 1888, 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. = 
HE Directors of the Chester United 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at their 
Works, Roodee, Chester, for One, Three, or Five years, 
from the Ist of July next. Make, abo ut 160,000 gallons 
per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson. 
Endorsed tenders to be sent in, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Thursday, the 14th day of 
June next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
: James Pye, Secretary. 

Gas Offices, Cuppin Street, Chester, 

April 20, 1888. 





CORPORATION OF LONGTON. 


PURIFIERS, ETC., FOR SALE. 4 
HE Gas Committee have the following 
. DISUSED PLANT FOR SALE (in good con- 
dition), and are prepared to receive OFFERS for the 
whole or any portion of it :— 
Five Purifiers, 12 feet square by 5 feet deep, with 
Wrought-Iron Covers and Lifting Gear. 
Gasholder, 60 feet diameter and 23 feet deep, and 
Framework, 
Cast-Iron Vertical Condenser suitable for a daily 
make of 250,000 to 800,000 cubic feet, 
For further particulars and to view, apply to the 


undersigned. 
W. W. Huts, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Longton, Staffordshire. 
April 13, 1888, 


GUILDFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


TO COAL AND CANNEL MERCHANTS, 
THE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
of 5000 tons of GAS COAL and 1000 tons of CANNEL, 
to be delivered free at the Railway Station, Guildford, 
during the year ending May 80, 1889, 
Tenders to state the Price per ton of 20 cwt., and to 
name the Colliery where the Coal is raised. 
Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of Direc- 
tors, Gas Company, Guildford, and endorsed “ Tender 
for Coal” or “Cannel,” as the case may be, must be 
delivered on or before Wednesday, the 28rd day of 
May, 1888. 
The lowest or any tender not rily pted 
Any further required information on application in 








BOROUGH OF HEYWoop, 
THE Gas Committee of the Heywood 


Corporation are prepared to recei 
for the under-mentioned Mnateriale wis? RONDERS 
FIRE-BRICKS, RETORT SETTING’ FUR 
DOOR FRAMES, FIRE-BARS, and SUNDRY tee 
INGS; also for WET and DRY GAS-METR 
PAINTS, and OILS—which may be required } — 
for the ensuing Twelve months, from the 81st ins. - 
Full particulars can be obtained on applicati 
% may ona! and ae, Mr. H. Hawkins, ri died 
e Committee do not bind themselve 
lowest or any tender. 5 t0 accept the 
Sealed tenders, endorsed, to be addressed to 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, and delivered atthe 
Town Clerk’s Office, not later than Three p,m, on 4, 
16th inst. By order, + OD the 
A. WaLLis, Town Clerk, 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS.WORKs, 


SPENT OXIDE. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Manchester are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Purchase and Removal of the SPENT OXIDE 
to be produced at their Gaythorn, Rochdale Road and 
Bradford Road Works during a period of One, Two or 
Three years from the 30th of June next, ‘ : 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
a or any tender. 
ealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and endorsed “Tender for § nt 
Oxide,” must be delivered at the Offices of the Gas 
Department, Town Hall, on or before Saturday the 19h 
~~ of May next. 
orms of tender and further particulars may be 
obtained on application, in writing, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent of the Gas Department, 
By order of the Gas Committee. 
JOSEPH HERON, Town Clerk, + 
Town Hall, April 27, 1888. 


MANCHESTER CORFORATION GAS-.WoRKS, 


TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
THE Gas Committee of the Manchestey 
Corporation are i to receive TENDERS 
for the rurchase and Removal of the TAR and 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR to be produced at their 
Droylsden Station during a period of One or more years 
from the 24th of June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the:Chairman of the Gag 
Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar and Liquor, 
Droylsden,” must be delivered at the Offices of the Gas 
Department, Town Hall, on or before Saturday, the 19th 
day of May next. 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be 
obtained on application, in writing, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent of the Gas Department, 

By order of the Gas Committee. 

JosEPH HeExon, Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, April 27, 1888. 


CORPORATION OF WEST BROMWICH. 


AS DEPARTMENT.) 














TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. ; 

THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 

of West Bromwich are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the supply of BEST SCREENED GAS 
COAL for use at their Works situated at Albion, West 
Bromwich, for a period of One, Two, or Three years, 
commencing the Ist of July, 1888. 
The estimated quantities required are as follows:- 


Year ending June 30, 1889 - - - 14,000 tons. 
” ” 1890 - - - 20,000 ” 
1891 - - - 21,000 


” ” ” 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender ; and they reserve to themselves the 
right to divide the contract between several firms. 
Forms of tender may be obtained upon application to 
Mr. W. Littlewood, Manager of the Works. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” to 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
and delivered to me on or before Thursday, the 10th of 
May next, 

By order, 
Txos. Hupson, Secretary. 

Gas Offices : West Bromwich, April 26, 1888. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


NOtCcE is hereby given that the Half- 

YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors of this Association was held at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on 
Tuesday, the 1st inst., ‘ 
Sir Jutian GoLpsmM1D, Bart., M.P., in the Chair, 
when the following Resolutions were unanimously 
passed :— : 
“That the Report of the Directors upon the affairs 
of the Association be received, adopted, and entered 
upon the Minutes. 
“That a Dividend of 5 per cent. for the Half Year 
ended the 81st of December last be declared upon the 
£3,800,000 Stock of the Association, and that the same 
be payable, free of Income-Tax, on and after the Ist of 
June next. 
“That Colonel Josiah Wilkinson be re-elected 4 
Director of the Association. 
“That Arthur Lucas, Esq., C.E., be re-elected 6 
Director of the Association. i 
“ That Clarence Pigou, Esq., be re-elected a Director 
of the Association. 
“That Thomas Rowland Hill, Esq., be re-elected an 
Auditor of the Association. - 
“That a sum not exceeding £1000 be set aside 
yearly, when required, for distribution by the Directors 
amongst those members of the Board who travel on 
the Continent for the business of the Association, 2 
remuneration of their services. F m 
“That the cordial thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the Directors for their able management of the affairs 
of the Association; to the Chairman, for his contes! 
in the Chair this day; to Mr. H. V. Lindon, Mr. _— 
Drory, the Agents, Engineers, and other Officers of the 
Association on the Continent; and to the Secretary 
and the London Staff.” 
By order of the Board, 

R. S. Garpiner, Secretary. 











A 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, May 1, 1888, 


writing to Mr. Longworth, Gas Offices, Guildford. 
Gas Offices, Guildford, May 8, 1¢88, 


80, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C., May 2, 1888. 
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{$, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS 
—_- ACT, 1883. 


ATTER OF Letters Patent granted to 
Dairy, of 15, Gilbert Street, Grosvenor 








y THE M 
CHARLES \ : “ 
gquare, in the County of Middlesex, for “ Improve- 


nents in Gas and Lamp Globes and Shades.” 
Dated the 12th of December, 1885 ; No. 15,278. ! 
(TICE is hereby given that the said 
C. Dairy has applied for leave to AMEND the 
gpECIFICATION numbered as above. 
‘4 Copy fof the Specification as proposed to be 
ended can be inspected jat the Patent Office; and 
or glars of the proposed Amendment were set forth 
Whe “Official Journal of the Patent Office,” issued 
mathe 28th of April, 1888. ‘ oe 
Any person intending to oppose the said application 
jeave particulars of his objections thereto (on 
Form G) at the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Build- 
‘vg London, W.C., within one calendar month from 
the date hereof. “ 
Dated this 28th day of April, 1888. 
(Signed) H, Reaper Lack, 
Comptroller-General. 












post 











Ase. AND ImRayY, ; 

Agents for the Applicant, 

28, Southampton Buildings, 
London, W.C. 











—_—_ 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


In Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


PATENTS FORINVENTIONS. 
WITH A 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, and 1886, and 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies. 
By Jages JOHNSON, Barrister-at-Law, and JoHN 
HenrY Jonnson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and 
Patent Agent, Authors of ‘ The Patentee’s 
Manual.” 
ondon: Longmans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 




















FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
(EAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP": 
LIMITED. 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 
Bonds granted on behalf of Secretaries, 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
mae when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., &c. 

Quotations invited. 
Apply to Ricuarp J. Pav, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. 



























BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 


J SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 
« KELLER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
duties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size,in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
in comparison to their value. 
Communications addressed to J. Suea & Co., GHENT, 
will receive immediate attention. 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


= =) effecting a great saving 
kg Sam || 
i? 











of time, labour, and ex- 
pense, 

For particulars, price, 
&c., apply to Mr. E. 
Price, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 
Hampton Wick, Mrp- 
DLESEX. 


Prices are Reduced. 








JAMeEs NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 

FIRE-BRIGK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 8.E. 

Derér for STOURBRIDGE axnp NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 

and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


COKE BREAKERS, 


From £16 EAcH. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT.) 








New Design, with two Cutting Rollers, making 
less Breeze than their old pattern. 


GEORGE WALLER & CO., 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 


BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & ORUCIBLE CLAYS 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 


BRETTELLS’ ESTATE 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT 


97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and Analysis of all the Seotch Cannels on 
application. 





TILES, and every description of FIRH-BRIOCE, 
Proprietors of 


SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 





and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works, 





For particulars, éc., apply to 


J. BARTLE & CO., 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


SCOTCH CANNEL. 
GAVIN PAUL & SONS, 


Cannel Coalmasters, 








12, West Maituanp Street, Epinsuren. 


ROSEWELL BOGHEAD 


yields 18,215 Cubic Feet of 37°56 
Standard Candles. 








Analyses and Prices on Application. 





IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 
RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 
Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 


beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 


Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 


Estimates on application. 


The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 


“Excelsior” Tar-Burner, 


Provisionally protected under Patents Act, 1883. 


The Tar Problem completely solved, 
making Tar worth 25s, to 30s. 
per Ton to burn. 


By the use of the above,a continuous jet of Tar, from 
the size of the finest needle to any requisite amount, 
is injected and sprayed into any Furnace, either for 
heating Retorts or for Steam-Boilers, any size or kind, 
or wherever a continuous, reliable, and most economi- 
cal heat is desirable, and this without the aid of Steam, 
Strainers, Spouts, or Gutters, and no rebuilding of 
Furnaces ; therefore, ordinary firing may at any time 
be resorted to. There is no clinkering to be done, and 
no melting down of Furnaces ;the latter being abso- 
lutely empty when at work, Consequently not one par- 
ticle of Coke or any other Fuel but Tar is used. The 
whole manipulation being no more than the turning on 
or off of a Gas-Jet, the Inventor is prepared to prove, 
taking the selling price of Coke and Tar, that far better 
heats, with much less labour, is obtained, with less 
than half the cost, by Tar. 


An Inspection is cordially invited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Experiments cleanly, 
charming, and astonishing. 


Burner complete, with instructive and 
descriptive Pamplhdet, sent to any address 
on receipt of 16s. Gd. each. 


Apply to the Patentee and Sole Manufacturer : 


THOS. BURTONSHAW, 


Manager Gas-Works, 


CHIPPING NORTON, OXON. 














Any infringement of the above will be dealt with 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WOREKS DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD 


CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 


also large stock in London) 


( 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
pmo laned joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 


CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 


Norz. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 


SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 





THE ONLY RELIABLE 


DRY GENTRE - VALVE, 


Workine One, Two, THREE, on Four PURIFIERS ON 
AT THE TIME. 


ALSO MADE FOR Two oR THREE PURIFIERS, 

No Springing. No Leakage. No Foul Gas passed in 
Changing. Special Facility for Blowing the Air out of 
the Fresh Box before putting in Action, without driving 
it forward into the Holders. 


Write for Prospectus. 


ALSO DOUBLE-ACTION DOUBLE-FACED GAS & WATER VALVES. 





F, WECK, 86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN’S 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 
MR. JOHN MORISON, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DAL EXEITH, N.B. 


GAS AND WATER PIPES 


4 to 12 in. BORE, 











WTR 
Ultiitilinsere 








THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS, 
GLASGOW; 
Anp BON LEA FOUNDRY, 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 


Makers of SANITARY & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 








PATENT 


ARTIFICIAL PEROXIDE OF IRON, 
LUX MASS, 


IN USE AT 
BERLIN, VIENNA, 
PARIS, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
BUCHAREST, &c., &c. 





FRIEDRICH LUX, 
142, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 








HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, SE. 


rigorously. 
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HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. see A SPEEDY CURE FOR STOppe 
Produce of Gas per ton 10,500 feet. SILIGA FIRE-BRICK Co. ASCENSION-PIPES, ' 


” Cok ” 134 cwt. 
Ne jarewr is.  OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 


For Prices, f. 0. b. Ship or delivered, apply to a A Specially Ground Oi. 
Hebburn Colliery Oflces, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE. SILICA BLOCKS “ee Coal Com pound 


Has been discovered which effectually cureg and 


BRICKS, & CE MENT prevents Stopped Pipes, while High Heats mg 
= OF SUPERIOR QUALITY the same time be maintained without the ne 
For GAS-FURNAC E §S. {any Apparatus or Water-Cooling Arrangements 
FOR GAS AND WATER. A couple of charges will clear a Stopped Pipe 


TraDE Marx: “SILICA.” . 
“YT A LI. “7 Ee Sat, |and an occasional charge keeps them clean, an{ 
THESE GOODS | also increases the make per ton and the illunj. 


ti ql 
FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. (Largely used in Gas, Glass, Iron, and wn . ‘ , 
ns Steel Works) Price per ton delivered, with all particulay, 
r 


and instructions for use, on application to 
TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 45K, C8 SOCOUNS OF TERS | 


GREATER DuRABILITY, | G J. EVESON 
WM. MACLEOD & co., Strongly recommended where EXCESSIVE | CORPORATION STREET, , 
56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. HEATS have to be maintained. BIRMINGHAM 


6. WALLER & (os NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER 


MADE WITH FOUR OR THREE BLADES. 
In use at, or on order for, over 120 Works, equal to 4,320,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 
Oldest Makers of Beale Exhausters for over 300 Works and 25,6co,000 cubic feet per hour, 
1,000 to 250,000 CUBIC FEET PER HOUR WITH OR WITHOUT ENGINE COMBINED, 




















KEEP Iv STOCK NEW AND SECOND HAND: 
NEW PATENT and BEALE EXHAUSTERS, with and without Engine combined, 
in sizes varying from 2,000 to 80,000 feet per hour. 
GAS-VALVES, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE RACKS, from 2 to 24 in. from 5s. 6d. per Inch. 


PATENT COMPENSATING GOVERNORS FOR STEAM THROTTLE VALVES IN THREE SIZES, 
TAR and LIQUOR PUMPS, 3in. to 6in., with ECCENTRICS and RODS. 


PHCHINIX STHAM, TAR, AND LIQUOR PUMPS. 


Hydraulic Governors in three Sizes, and Throttle Valves 2in. to Gin. 
IMPROVED ACTING BYE-PASS VALVES, 4in. to 18in. HYDRAULIC MAIN VALVES, gin. to z2in, 


Thomas and Somerville’s Coke-Breakers in Four Sizes. 





Phoenix Engineering Works, Park Street, Southwark, London, 5, 


NEAR SOUTHWARK BRIDGE (FOUR MINUTES FROM HOLLAND STREET), AND AT 


STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


WARNER’S RETORT-HOUSE MACHINERY. 


[As Illustrated and Described in the Journat for May 4, 1889.] 








Communications to be addressed to 


WW. J. WARNER, GAS-WORKS, SOUTH SHIELDS. 


LAMBERT BROS, trric'vcncs; WALSALL 


MANUFACTURERS OF WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS, BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM AND WATER VALVES, &., 
And of WARNER’S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 


LONDON: T. LAMBERT & SONS, SHORT STREET, LAMBETH, S.E. 


R. DEMPSTER & SONS, LIMITED. 
ELLAN D, Y orks. 
VALVES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 7 ae i ALL Ly aé 401bs. 
AND FOR ALL PURPOSES. ZB eee Ci AND FLANGES FACED. 








LARGE STOCK KEPT. ROCA Prompt delivery guaranteed. 
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THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL GAS TESTING. 

Gas had another “ innings ” at the last meeting of the London 
Section ofthe Society of Chemical Industry, on Monday, the 
7th inst., when Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.I.C., &c., Chemist and 
Superintending Gas Examiner to the Metropolitan Board of 

orks, read a paper on photometrical standards. We say 
of the production and discussion of papers of this kind at 
these meetings precisely the same as we say of the occasional 
‘omments upon matters connected with gas supply in the 
engineering press not immediately devoted to the gas interest. 
t does good through the reintroduction to general notice 
of fundamental data and considerations which cannot be 
Mentioned very often in a purely technical journal, or be 
tought up in a strictly professional society. It is a mistake, 

















as we have had occasion to remark, to bring forward problems 
of carbonization or gas management in a Society like this, 
when there is such an organization as The Gas Institute 
devoted to the study of these questions ; but the objection 
scarcely applies to the instance now under consideration. 
The Gas Institute has had the subject of photometry before 
it many times, and has already pronounced judgment upon 
the principal points treated of by Mr. Dibdin. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Society of Chemical Industry were in a 
position to get together an audience for Mr. Dibdin to whom 
his observations would sound fresher, and consequently more 
interesting, than they would to an assemblage wholly of gas 
engineers. At the same time, the presence of several gas 
experts among the audience prevented the discussion on the 
paper from getting as hopelessly adrift as is often the case 
when matters connected with gas engineering are left to the 
observations of non-technical critics. 

With regard to the subject matter of his paper, it cannot 
be said that Mr. Dibdin had anything strikingly novel to lay 
before his audience. The main points of the communication 
will be familiar to all who have read what we have published 
from time to time concerning Mr. Dibdin’s official work upon 
standards of light. But there is undoubted advantage in 
hearing the author of the valuable reports in question dilate 
upon his own experience. He can tellus, in the form of a 
paper, more of his thoughts and opinions than could properly 
find place in a formal report to a public body; and for this 
reason alone the paper now under notice is worth careful 
reading. It is necessary that a formal report should present 
a definite conclusion for the guidance of those to whom it is 
addressed; and we all know that Mr. Dibdin very clearly 
recommended the pentane unit for adoption as the legal’ 
standard of light for testing the gas supplied to London, with 
a suggestion for the use of a standardized Methven unit in 
every-day working. Having done this so positively as to 
exclude the possibility of mistake, Mr. Dibdin has evidently 
felt himself at liberty to disclose his opinions upon other 
standards, some of which—as in the case of the Hefner- 
Alteneck lamp—possess considerable claims to respect from 
the point of view of the practical photometrist. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that the author took the opportunity for 
heaping up more abuse upon the poor standard candle, to 
which the callous remark, ‘‘ Hit it hard, it has no friends,” 
might be very properly applied. It is interesting to learn that 
arrangements are actually in progress for practically testing 
the value of the conclusions of Mr. Dibdin’s reports in a new 
London testing station now in course of being fitted up, 
where pentane is to be regularly used in daily testing. This 
is the only thing lacking to establish the reputation of 
pentane ; and it is to be hoped that the experiment will be 
successful, and, if not, that the whole_truth about it will be 
made public. There are at present many photometrists who 
have no objection to pentane beyond a vague impression that 
it might prove troublesome to prepare under all the vicissi- 
tudes of temperature and circumstance that are commonly 
encountered in the continuous service of a gas-testing station 
from year’s end to year’s end; and if these fears are removed 
in the way advocated by Mr. Dibdin, pentane will become 
infinitely more popular than it is now. To go softly and 
tentatively is to go safely and far in this asin most other 
matters. 

As was very forcibly pointed out in the course of the dis- 
cussion, by Mr. Robert Harris and Mr. Otto Hehner, there 
are two aspects of this question of the use of a standard of 
light for photometrical purposes in relation to gas supply. 
The first is concerned with the suitability of any particular 
standard in the hands of an expert using it for scientific pur- 
poses; the second relates to the acceptability of the same 
standard for daily use in a gas-testing station, when the credit 
and fortunes of a gas undertaking are in the hands of an 
official tester. It speaks well for the honour of the whole 
body of Metropolitan Gas Examiners that so little “ friction’’ 
has hitherto attended the discharge of their duties as between 
the Gas Companies and the public. With this evidence of 
their integrity and good faith written large upon the record 
of their work, and freely admitted here, we shall not be 
accused of doing injustice to an honourable and efficient 
body of men in pointing out that they are but human 
after all, and that there may be considerable risk in 
requiring them first of all to make their own standard 
and then to use it. As Mr. Harris indicated, care and 
common sense will go a very long way towards correcting 
the faulty indications of the much-abused standard can- 
dles, the frailties of which are tolerably well understood 
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by this time. On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
when pentane comes into common use, it may be discovered 
to possess weaknesses of its own. Itis worthy of remark that 
while few photometrists venture to say anything against pen- 
tane, after the many weighty testimonials it has received from 
authorities who have deliberately tested it, nobody meddles 
with it of his own free will. It is hard to say what may be 
the fortune of the new 10-candle pentane Argand standard 
tardily, but yet heartily, recommended by Mr. Dibdin, which 
is to be employed at the new testing station referred to 
by him; but we challenge him to name cases in which, 
for every-day use, pentane in any arrangement has been 
adopted for its own sake. Gas Companies have freely used 
the Methven standard ; and the same handy appliance is in 
favour with many electricians and physicists who have gas at 
command for their own photometrical researches. Pentane, 
on the other hand, is not popular; and we very much doubt 
if it ever will be. 

The reference by Mr. Hehner to the desirability of being 
able to verify a standard at a reasonable interval after its 
use, recalls an incident of the last prosecution of a London 
Gas Company for a deficiency of illuminating power. This 
was the case reported and commented upon in the JourNnaL 
for March 13 last, in which The Gaslight and Coke Company 
were fined 5s. and 2s. costs, at Bow Street, against the grain 
of the presiding Magistrate himself, for a defect of 0°6 of a 
candle in illuminating power ; the test having been. made by 
means of candles which had been thrown away after use, and 
consequently could not be examined. It is not often that any 
unpleasantness of this kind arises; but where an adverse 
photometrical report is made the basis of legal proceedings, 
it is manifestly desirable that the condition of the standard 
when the test was conducted should be subject to verification. 
Mr. Dibdin said that this would be possible with pentane ; 
and if so, the point is met. But, on the face of it, this does 
not seem to be proved. A testing officer at present knows 
that he cannot rely upon his candles; and therefore if he 
gets a result much above or below what he expects, he 
changes them. As a matter of fact, an experienced gas tester 
does not require to look twice at the gas-flame to form a 
shrewd idea of its illuminating power, standard or no 
standard. It remains to be seen whether or not pentane will 
prevent all the troubles that come from an unreliable and 
unprovable standard. It will be open to be argued that the 
pentane gas remaining in store, referred to by Mr. Dibdin, is 
not the same as that with which a disputed test was made. 
The atmospheric temperature may change, and half-a-dozen 
other conditions may alter, between the making of a question- 
able test and the first opportunity afforded for an inquiry into 
the circumstances. 

The best interest of gas-testing officials lies in supplying 
them with a reliable and verifiable standard. It is but right 
that they should be able to make their reports without fear 
or favour, so that the public may have in reality the protec- 
tion which the existence of gas photometrical stations is 
designed to afford, and that gas manufacturers may learn how 
to make the necessary arrangements. A really trustworthy gas 
examiner is the gas manager’s best friend. We do not desire 
to complicate the discussion of this topic by references to the 
possible existence of venal, careless, incompetent, and neglect- 
ful examiners ; because the power of such men to annoy is 
after all limited, and any exceptional vagaries at the testing 
stations can be brought under the notice of the superior autho- 
rities. We simply declare that the examiners should be pro- 
vided with the most reliable and convenient tools for their 
work, and should then be left to do it in the manner to be 
expected of their character as servants of the public. It is 
useless to recommend the most theoretically perfect appliances 
for such routine work as gas testing, if they entail the expen- 
diture of too much labour, time, and trouble on the part of 
the executive officials. A process that may give the best 
results when deliberately carried out, once a week or so, in the 
hands of a duly qualified man with plenty of time at his dis- 
posal, may prove singularly irksome toa man who is expected 
to apply it every evening of the year. In such a case, the 
simpler and easier the method, the more likely is it to be 
properly applied, when difficult and tedious processes would 
be shirked. This is the practical side of gas testing, which 
did not come to the front in Mr. Dibdin’s paper, although, as 
a working gas examiner for many years, he can scarcely have 
overlooked it. It was this side of the question, however, that 
naturally occupied the thoughts of the gas makers who joined 
in the discussion of the paper; and it is this that will, in a 
great measure, determine the issue. We here expressly guard 








ourselves against offering any prophecy upon this matter 
Pentane, as tried under Mr. Dibdin’s supervision at the ney 
testing station, may be all that can be desired. We shall say 
nothing upon this head until the first experimental stati, 
upon this principle has been in regular work for at least 
year, in the hands of its own duly appointed officer, working 
single-handed, like his fellows with the candle standard, 


THE EDINBURGH GAS BILLS IN COMMITTEE, 

Tue proceedings in Committee on the Edinburgh Gas Bij, 
were continued through last week ; but an arrangement was 
made, on the suggestion of their Lordships, which had th 
effect of bringing the difference between the Corporations anj 
the Leith Company within measurable distance of a. settle. 
ment. The proposition was that a clause should be insertej 
in the Corporations’ Bill, requiring them:to purchase the yp. 
dertaking of the Leith Company for a price equivalent to tha 
accepted by the Edinburgh Company. This offer of a coy. 
promise was readily agreed to by the Company concerned; 
and, after a little more difficulty—arising probably out of the 
greater number of interests to be consulted—it was adopted 
by Counsel for the Corporations. An arbitration of a limite 
character will be required to determine the amount of the 
consideration to be paid in accordance with the terms of this 
arrangement. It is believed that such an arbitration yill 
not be objected to in those quarters where the prospect of 
costly unlimited arbitration (on the Dundee pattern) has been 
regarded with horror. There was found to be too much room 
for differences of opinion as to what was meant by the expres. 
sion that the Leith Company should receive an equal price to 
that paid for the Edinburgh undertaking ; but the two parties 
had previously been so irreconcileable, that the fact of the 
discovery of a common basis of negotiation was regarded 
as a great gain. Ultimately, the arbitration was left open, 
by omitting all reference to the principle on which the value 
of the Edinburgh undertaking was determined. So far, this 
Edinburgh gas matter has been the fight of the session ; ani 
this distinction means an expenditure of much money. The 
property of the Leith Company is worth fighting for, hov- 
ever ; and we have no doubt when all is over the Corporations 
will be well satisfied with what they have gained. The single 
arbitrator who is to be entrusted with the responsibility of 
determining the terms of purchase of the Leith Company 
should not experience much difficulty in carrying out the in- 
tention of the Committee, although it is to be hoped rather 
than expected that he will satisfy all parties. The course of 
the proceedings in Committee has been closely watched by 
the principal organ of public opinion in the Scottish capital; 
and it is not too much to expect that the evidence in the 
case will be found to have given the local public a better 
notion than they could otherwise have gleaned of the value 
of the property which the two Corporations will be able to 
secure as the fruit of the inquiry, the first stage of which has 
now terminated. 


THE CITIZEN EXPLAINS. 

Tue Citizen, whose extraordinary effusion on the subject of 
the future of gas lighting was commented upon in thes 

columns a fortnight ago, returned to the charge last week 
in another long article—written with a little more care, but 
with no more strength of argument than the first—in response 
to our criticism. Our contemporary begins by trying despe- 

rately to be jaunty over the fact that the Journat is a very 
old-established organ of opinion ; and, with a fine mixture d/ 
metaphor, refers to having “struck a chord” which has 
apparently raised in our “‘ aged mind ” a “‘ tempest.” With 
out pausing to give the Citizen a much-needed lesson instyle, 
which would certainly be thrown away, we will proceed t 
take account of the excuse which it offers for making the 
statement about there being an “‘ unmistakeable falling of 

in the gas consumption of London, which formed the first 
count of our complaint against that publication a fortnight 
since. Our contemporary now declares that our rebutting 
statement that the revenue of the three London Gas Com 
panies was £90,000 more last year than the year before 
*‘ proves little or nothing!” It therefore attempts to suppol 
its own assertion by quoting the figures expressing the per 
centage rates of increase in the bulk of gas sold by the Com 
panies for the past three years; but these are so conflicting 
that it is compelled to admit that it is useless to attempt 
to explain their variations. The idea in adducing thes 
figures is to show that ‘a few years ago the yearly increas 
“was greater, and the ratio of gain has not of late bea 
“ maintained.’’ But we submit, in all confidence, that eve? 
if the figures in question did establish the existence of 8 
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oA 
« decremental rate of increase” in the case of Metropolitan 
consumption, this would be a very different thing from 
sn “unmistakeable falling off’’ calculated to cause anxiety. 
All businesses, however prosperous and growing, fluctuate in 
their rate of increase from year to year; but if the Citizen 
yere to state, with reference to the affairs of a named private 
frm showing an increased revenue of £90,000 for the past 
ear, that there had been an ‘“ unmistakeable falling off” 
in its business, it would run a very good chance of an indict- 
ment for libel. The Citizen repeats its complaint against the 
folly of those gas administrators who persist in thinking that 
an increased consumption of gas is fostered by lowering its 
price; and puts it to us and to our “ patron saint ’—who- 
ever he may be—‘ if anything more complete can be con- 
« geived than the failure to create a demand for gas by recent 
“ynasked and uncalled-for reductions in price.” A mind that 
can so read contemporary history could not appreciate any argu- 
ments we might base upon the facts; and it would therefore 
be waste of time to discuss the point. The Citizen may 
argue for dear gas to its heart’s content ; we shall be quite 
satisfied to leave it alone in this way, while we continue to 
press the advantages of selling gas as cheaply as possible, in 
the interests of supplier and consumer. The remainder of 
the Citizen article is a foggy rigmarole about Metropolitan 
gas amalgamation ; but as its views upon this vexed subject 
are prejudiced by the fundamental error concerning the evil 
effects of reductions of price already alluded to, it is impos- 
sible to take them seriously. Our contemporary claims to 
be “ perfectly informed ” upon these matters; and if this is 
so, we shall always be pleased to read what it has to say 
about them, although the pleasure would be enhanced if 
its views were expressed in better diction. 
GAS SUPPLY IN LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE—RECENT 
REDUCTIONS IN PRICE. 
Repuctions in the price of gas are just now the order of the 
day. In several of the larger towns the accounts for the 
financial year which ended on the 25th of March last are not 
yet completed; but many of the smaller boroughs have 
ascertained the result of the year’s business, and, with very 
few exceptions, these are highly satisfactory. Taking Lan- 
cashire alone, or with so much of Cheshire as comes within 
the area of the district wherein Cotton is king, we find that 
substantial decreases in the price charged to consumers are 
being generally made. Salford, Stalybridge, Blackpool, and 
Dukinfield have taken the lead in deciding what the amount 
shall be. In Rochdale and Oldham the Gas Committees 
have come to resolutions which require confirmation by the 
general body of the Corporations before they will have the 
force of law; and in at least three boroughs—Birkenhead, 
Middleton, and Stockport—the talk is of reduction, though 
the amount is not yet fixed, even provisionally. At Blackpool 
the Town Council took the rather strong course of overruling 
the Gas Committee, and doubling the concession proposed 
to be made to the consumers. The Committee thought 
that to take off 2d. per 1000 cubic feet would be quite 
sufficient for the present; but the Council decided to give 
the customers of the Gas Department a whole loaf instead of 
half a one, and cut down the price by 4d. In Oldham the 
charge is reduced because the Corporation can no longer take 
the large sums formerly appropriated for gas profits for the 
reduction of rates. Last year upwards of £13,000 was diverted 
to this purpose ; this year, under the altered conditions of the 
Local Act, the sum is less than £8000, and the consumer 
gets the benefit. The Birkenhead Corporation divide the 
profit equally between the consumer and the ratepayer, and 
the extent to which the former will be benefited will depend 
upon the exact amount of the profit, which is now known 
will be satisfactory. In Stalybridge the conditions of a 
g scale, so far as they can be made applicable to a 
orporation, prevail. The Municipality are absolutely pro- 
ibited from carrying any surplus to the relief of the rates 
80 long as the price of gas is above ‘the standard 
“ price,” which Parliament fixed at 8s. This year, for the first 
time, it is to be brought below the level, and the consumer 
8 to receive a reduction of 2d., and the ratepayer will be bene- 
d to an amount approximating to that which 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet of gas yields in revenue. There seems to have been 
some disposition in the Corporation to override the provisions 
of the Act which imposed these special conditions ; but the 
temptation to take even a little for the relief of the rates was 
strong to enable this to be done, and the consumer is to 
get his reduction. In the neighbouring district of Dukinfield, 
t. Harrison Veevers is recommending his Committee to 
endeavour to increase the popularity of gas as an illuminant 








by collecting small consumers’ accounts monthly. He has 
not yet succeeded in persuading them of the wisdom of the 
step; but as they have agreed to dispense with the discount 
for prompt payment, of which he has been an advocate hitherto, 
perhaps the other reform will follow. It would certainly be 
interesting to see how it succeeded in overcoming the com- 
petition of oil, and how it compared with the system of weekly 
collection which has been adopted at Denton. The generally 
satisfactory results to which we have alluded are matters for 
all-round congratulation; and we should be glad to find 
several of the Gas Committees following the excellent example 
of that of Rochdale, in recognizing the successful efforts which 
the Manager of their undertaking has made to increase the 
sales of gas and the profits of their departments. 


MR. R. HESKETH JONES’S LIBEL ACTIONS. 

Ir may be remembered that about last November the Vinan- 
cial News published a series of attacks upon The Gas Institute, 
in which certain of the most prominent members of that 
body were honoured by abuse evidently inspired from a source 
which it is unnecessary to name. The editorial efforts in 
this line were supported by some correspondence, chiefly 
anonymous, but comprising also some letters signed by Mr. 
F. Darlington, in one of which a distinct imputation was cast 
upon the honour and honesty of Mr. R. Hesketh Jones. We 
believe that the matter, with the exception of this particular 
letter, was copied from the Financial News into other 
journalistic columns of even less repute. Mr. R. H. Jones 
immediately took the necessary steps to vindicate his 
character, and has now had the satisfaction of compelling 
the conductors of the Financial News to publish an apology 
for their complicity in the matter, and of receiving from Mr. 
Darlington a full withdrawal of all imputations, together 
with an expression of regret for having made them. In 
acknowledgment of Mr. Jones’s rights in the matter, Mr. 
Darlington has also paid the sum of ten guineas to the 
Benevolent Fund of The Gas Institute ; and this has been 
accepted by Mr. Jones as an amende honorable. The termi- 
nation of the affair in this way is a proof of the magna- 
nimity with which Mr. Jones has acted throughout this un- 
pleasant business. He had no animosity against his assailants, 
and only desired to protect his reputation against the 
reckless aspersions of which they had allowed themselves to 
appear as the promulgators. In consenting to withdraw from 
the pending actions upon the terms already stated, each 
party paying his own costs, Mr. Jones has abundantly testi- 
fied to the sincerity of his wish to be left alone, and his 
disinclination to press for punishment. We have no desire 
to write, by way of comment upon the incident, anything 
that might aggravate the regret that Mr. Darlington must 
feel at having placed himself in such a false position. As to 
the Financial News, there is less reason for refraining from 
plain speaking. The conductors of this publication rely 
upon attracting readers by serving up highly-spiced articles 
and personal paragraphs which are frequently on the verge 
of the libellous, even when they do not transgress the vague 
limitation between what is and is not legally permissible. 
They trust to a long purse and a sharp lawyer to hold them 
safe from the most unpleasant consequences of this risky 
kind of journalism, and do not dislike an occasional action, 
which advertises them at a moderate cost. It is satisfactory 
to find that Mr. Jones has made the Financial News people 
eat “humble pie” at last, after they had for six months 
stood out against this penance. 








Tue vacancy in the managership of the Bournemouth Gas and 
Water Works (caused by the resignation of Mr. W. W. Monk), has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. C. W. Folkard, of Brent- 
ford. 

At the meeting on Thursday last of the Southern District Asso- 
ciation of Gas Engineers and Managers (a general notice of 
which appears elsewhere to-day), Mr. Douglas Helps, 
Assistant Manager of the Croydon Gas-Works, and Mr. William 
Wood, Manager of the Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas- 
Works, were elected members. 

Tue last number of the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung draws 
attention to the forthcoming meeting of the German Association 
of Gas and Water Works Managers, which is to be held in 
Stuttgart on June 12 and two following days, under the presidency 
of Herr A. Hegener, Manager of the Cologne Gas and Water 
Works. Dr. H. Bunte, Professor at the Carlsruhe Technical High 
School, is still the General Secretary of the Association; and the 
arrangements for the gathering are stated to be of an exception- 
ally pleasing character. The place of meeting is well calculated 
to afford every means of enjoyment that can be desired by the 
Visitors, together with a good deal of technical instruction. 
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GHater and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue annual report of the Metropolitan Board, adopted at 
the meeting of that body on Friday last, contains a short 
chapter on the subject of the Water Supply. Reference is 
made to the fact that as far back as ten years ago ‘it was 
‘“* hoped that the time was at hand” when the water supply 
of London would be placed under the management and 
control of a public representative authority ; yet, we are told, 
no effort has been made by any Government to fulfil that 
expectation, except in the case of ‘‘ the abortive scheme” of 
1880, brought forward by the present Lord Cross. The 
Board has endeavoured to make up for this lack of zeal by 
efforts of its own; and in three successive years—namely, 
1884, 1885, and 1886—applied to Parliament for power to 
prepare and submit a suitable scheme. But the Board 
received no assistance from the Government in thus attempt- 
ing to compass the problem; and on the last occasion the 
Board’s Bill was thrown out. This history may serve to 
show that the Metropolitan Water Supply, in respect to its 
character and management, cannot be in the unsatisfactory 
state which the opponents of the Companies represent. The 
inhabitants of London are not so eager in the matter as to 
prepare them for paying the price necessary in order to effect 
the change which they are supposed so ardently to desire. 
A plausible theory as to a “‘ public representative authority ” 
is dangled before the eyes of the Metropolitan ratepayers ; 
but as the change from the present system must needs be 
costly, the practical conclusion is to leave the matter alone. 
The County Council of London, when it comes into existence, 
will probably feel that it has a mission with respect to the 
water supply ; but, whatever may be its desire to supersede 
the Water Companies, the new authority may be expected 
to find itself fully occupied for some few years before it 
ventures to take in hand so vast a question as the 
supply of water to five millions of people. The Metro- 
politan Board, in its review of the situation, refers to the 
progress of the Water Companies consequent on the growth 
of London, and candidly says: “It is by no means satis- 
‘* factory to reflect that, liberal and almost extravagant as 
‘* were the terms of purchase provisionally arranged with the 
‘* Companies in 1880, but condemned by a Select Committee 
‘* of the House of Commons under Sir William Harcourt, the 
‘* purchase if then effected on those terms would have already 
‘“‘ resulted in a pecuniary saving to the householders of the 
‘* Metropolis.” This comes to pass, despite the arbitrary 
legislation which has since cut down the basis of the water- 
rate to the level of rateable value. Proof is now given that 
the Companies asked no more than the value of their under- 
takings, and indeed that they asked even less. It is also to 
be remembered that they did not seek to force their terms on 
the ratepayers, but were content to be left alone. The Metro- 
politan Board, according to all appearances, will soon become 
extinct, while the Water Companies continue to flourish. It 
is well that the Board, in writing what may prove to be its 
own epitaph, renders a measure of justice—though a small 
one—to the London Water Companies. 











Mr. A. Moore, who has for some time held the position of 
Manager of the Milnrow Gas Company, has resigned. 


Ow1ne to the crowded state of our columns to-day, we are com- 
pelled to hold over till next week the full report of the concluding 
portion of the Committee proceedings on the Edinburgh Gas Bills ; 
reports on the Stafford, Oldham, and Heywood gas undertakings, 
by Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, Mr. H. Andrew, and Mr. Henry Hawkins 
respectively ; and other matters of interest. 


THosE of our readers whose business takes them to the com- 
mittee rooms at Westminster will probably have missed during this 
session a gentleman who at one time figured prominently in par- 
liamentary inquiries on gas matters. We refer to Mr. Alfred 
Penny, C.E., whose retirement, on account of age and infirmities, 
was announced in the Journal at the close of the past year. It 
will doubtless be gratifying to Mr. Penny’s professional friends to 
learn that he keeps pretty well, and is able to move about quietly. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Penny was associated with Mr. G. 
W. Stevenson, C.E., in advising the Edinburgh Corporation on the 
subject of the purchase of the Edinburgh Gas- Works; and as this 
matter is now engaging the attention of the principal members of 
the gas engineering profession, it is only natural to suppose that 
thought will occasionally revert to one who last year took a con- 
spicuous part therein. It will be seen, from the report of the 
meeting of the Bombay Gas Company which appears in another 
column, that Mr. Penny, who is a Director of the Company, was 
present, and took part in the proceedings. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Redielys, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKgrT 

(For Stock anD SHarE List, see p. 885.) ‘ 
Tue Stock Markets in general during the past week have been jn 
a very sensitive condition. There has not been a great fall in any 
one; but all have been subject to attacks of flatness, and have 
fluctuated freely. Apart from special circumstances—such as those 
which have swayed Transatlantic rails—the prime motor is the 
apprehension regarding Continental affairs. Markets cannot be 
expected to be strong while almost universal uneasiness prevails, 
The Bank of England rate was raised on Thursday to 3 per cent,, 
from the 2 per cent. rate at which it had been standing eight 
weeks. The change was generally anticipated, and its announce. 
ment did not move the markets. The Gas Department has been 
quiet ; business being very moderate. But itis firmer, and all varia. 
tions are in the upward direction, Gaslight “A” steadily im. 
proved almost day by day, and marks a rise of 2 in the week, 
The ‘* H” also (which, being the next largest issue, offers facilities 
for business) has advanced 2; and now stands as high as it ever 
did, if not higher. Of the other two Metropolitan Companies, 
South Metropolitan ‘‘ A’ has been the most active issue, and shows 
out very firm. Nothing was done in Commercial except a single 
transaction in the new stock. Imperial Continental has been quiet 
and steady ; and ex div. dealings show no change in value. In 
other Companies, there is nothing noticeable except a consider. 
able rise in the First Mortgage Bonds of People’s Gas of 
Chicago. The Water Companies have been quiet; but the few 
transactions marked exhibit general firmness. Quotations have 
not advanced, though they look rife for an advance if 
money does not get dearer. The daily operations in the market 
were: At the opening on Monday the tone was generally favour. 
able, though subsequent foreign advices somewhat lowered it later 
on. Business in Gas was very limited ; and nothing moved except 
Gaslight ‘‘ HH,” which rose 2, and was done at 1693. A couple of 
transactions each in New River and West Middlesex, at good 
figures, comprised all the Water business. Tuesday was somewhat 
irregular. Foreign stocks were mostly better ; but the home funds 
were rather the other way. Gas was more active; but prices in 
general were only fair. Chicago First Mortgage Bonds rose 5. 
Water was about the same as the previous day; prices being good, 
especially for New River new, which was done at351. The Funds 
recovered on Wednesday ; but the other principal markets were 
irregular. There was very little doing in Gas; but the figures 
were rather better. Chicago First Mortgage Bonds rose 2 more. 
The only business in Water was in Lambeth 10 per cents., at 
previous prices. The general tone on Thursday was rather better. 
Gas was quiet, though busier than the preceding day. The only 
move was a rise of 1 in Gaslight “A.” One transaction only was 
marked in Water. All the chief markets were flatter on Friday. 
Gas, however, was stronger; transactions in general being at good 
average prices, and Gaslight “‘ A’’ making a further advance of 1. 
Water was an absolute blank. The closing tone on Saturday was 
rather better. Moderate business only was done in Gas and Water; 
and all quotations remained unchanged. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 
PROFESSOR FORBES ON CENTRAL STATION LIGHTING— PROPHETIC ELEC- 
TRICIANS—ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT KENSINGTON—THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
SCHEME OF THE BRADFORD CORPORATION SUSPENDED. ’ 

In the course of the discussion upon a paper on central station 
electric lighting, read by Mr. R. E. Crompton before the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, Professor Forbes spoke very 
highly of the A. T. or alternating transformer system of electrical 
distribution, as compared with the B. T. or battery transformer 
system advocated by the writer. The best exemplification of the 
A. T. system is the Westinghouse plan, as carried out in the United 
States. The Vienna Opera House installation of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association is understood to be an example of the 
B. T. system; and there is an installation on the same plan at 
Kensington. It is significant that no particulars of the working 
results of either installation are offered by Mr. Crompton. Pro- 
fessor Forbes stated that he had learnt a good deal about the 
working of the A. T. system while in America, and said he was 
particularly impressed with the smallness of the staffs required 
for the stations. Thus at Denver, where coal was the fuel used, 
the staff for a 7000-light installation consisted of one manager, & 
secretary, office boy, two dynamo attendants, two engine drivers, 
five firemen, two outdoor inspectors, and one man for repairs. At 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, natural gas is used for fuel at the electric 
light station; and one man looks after the boilers for 10,000 lights. 
Professor Forbes ascribed the cheapness and efficiency of the West- 
inghouse electrical machinery to the fact that it is all made 
to standard gauges, and in only a limited number of sizes; 
whereas in this country each machine required for an electric light 
installation is generally specified differently from every other. The 
efficiency of a Westinghouse 30-light converter when in full work 
is 95 per cent. Against all this the advocates of the B.T. system 
can only remark that American experience is useless for English 
conditions ; but Mr. Crompton laid himself open to severe handling 
by withholding the figures relating to actual experience at Vienn, 
and offering instead a “mere estimate for an installation not 
even projected.” It is very remarkable what reticence is observed 

in regard to this wonderful Vienna experiment. : 
As to Professor Forbes’s own remarks upon the Westinghouse 
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———— . . . . * 
4 other systems of electric lighting in America, our contemporary 
oe Electrical Review very sensibly protests against what it 
ds as the spread, through our English Professors, of American 
wall talk.” It is remarked that Professor Forbes spoke of an 
installation of 10,000 lamps as a mere trifle; and referred airily 
good time that is ever coming, but which never comes, 


0 Lexie lamps will be required in hundreds instead of tens 
of thousands. Our contemporary plaintively observes that this 


grt of thing has been spoken of for the past eight years; and 
ot the future of universal electric lighting seems as far off as 
ver, and prophecies insist on disappointing the prophets. There 
pust be something very mysterious about electric lighting, which 
now and then impels those who study it as a science or follow it 
43a means Of livelihood to assume the prophetic mantle and talk 
ndiloquently of their inheritance of the future. It isa pity that 
they cannot see that whenever they begin to prophesy other people 
begin to laugh. ens 

The Kensington Court electric lighting experiment, alluded to in 
s preceding paragraph, is reported to be doing so well that the 
plant is about to be doubled. When the new plant is put in, it is 
stated that there will be provision for supplying 4000 incandescent 
lamps continuously, or 6000in all. The three-wire system of distri- 
bution is in use ; and eventually it is intended to place accumulators 
at points from 600 to 900 yards distant from the generating sta- 
tion, by which the district of supply will be extended. The plant is 
supplied by Messrs. R. E. Crompton and Co., and at present com- 

rises two combined steam-engines and dynamos, which charge a 
Howell accumulator from which the service is taken. The plan of 
working is for the accumulator to be charged continuously, and 
discharged during the hours of heaviest demand. The greater 
number of lamps in circuit are of nominally 10 to 12 candle power, 
which is stated to be the best for general use; lamps of double 
this power being employed for very large rooms and long 
dining-tables. The distributing cables are all laid underground. The 
charge to users is based upon the indications of meters,{and is at the 
rate of 8d. per Board of Trade unit, which is equivalent to gas at 
fs, 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Times, from which this account 
is abstracted, states, in conclusion, that ‘‘ at this rate a residence 
can be supplied for about the same cost as that originally paid for 
lighting by gas, oil, and candles; and the electric light consumer 
doubtless saves upon the cost of cleaning and the duration of the 
decorations.” This is probably true enough ; the consumer paying 
as much for his electric light as he might have formerly paid for 
gas, oil, and candles, supposing all three methods of lighting to 
have been in use at the same time. As to the cleaning, however, 
itis to be feared that so long as Kensington forms part of the dirty 
town of London, periodical freshenings-up will be required by fas- 
tidious people, irrespective of the kind of light employed. 

The Bradford Corporation have just encountered an unexpected 
obstacle in the pursuit of their electric lighting designs. They 
thought they had only to ‘ask and have” from the Local Govern- 
ment Board the necessary sanction for borrowing the money required 
for this purpose ; but on communicating with the authorities, they 
find, to their dismay, that a local inquiry must be held in due 
form, and the whole matter explained to the satisfaction of the 
Whitehall magnates. So the affair is apparently ‘‘ hung up ”’ for 
an undefined time. Meanwhile it has been stated that the re- 
sponses to the invitation to tender for carrying out the contem- 
plated work are bewildering in number and variety. The unkind 
suggestion is already made in the local newspapers that the specifi- 
cations for the work are so vague that the Corporation will run a 
great risk in accepting any tender. Moreover, it is alleged that 
economical considerations have been set at nought by the consult- 
ing electricians, who—to name one piece of extravagance—have 
specified a gauge of wire for the distributing cables that is not 
commonly kept in stock, and will consequently have to be specially 
drawn, at considerable unnecéssary cost. How much truth there 
is in these allegations, we cannot pretend to say; but, on general 
grounds, it would not be very surprising if every portion of the 
plant for this little job were required to be specially made. The 
observation of Professor Forbes on the Westinghouse plan of 
making all machinery to gauge, mentioned in the first paragraph 
of this article, may be taken to heart in connection with this 
matter. The Bradford Corporation are in the hands of Professor 
Hopkinson, however; and the professor who will consent to take a 
hint from another professor has yet to be evolved. 





“ Naturr’s Hyareng.”"—We have received from Messrs. Balliére, 
Tindall, and Cox acopy of the third edition of ‘‘ Nature’s Hygiene,” 
by Mr. C, T. Kingzett, F.I.C., F.C.S., the second edition of which 
Was reviewed at length in the JourNAL soon after its appearance 
early in 1885. The aim of the work is mainly to demonstrate the 
hygienic properties of the eucalyptus tree, and the sanitary advan- 
ages to be derived from its cultivation. But, of course, sanita- 
tion generally, and matters bearing thereon—such as water supply, 
sewage treatment, &c.—are discussed. The present edition of 
the book does not differ so materially from its predecessor as to 
tequire extended notice. It is sufficient to say that the author has 
carefully revised the whole work, with the view of bringing it into 

lorough accord with existing information on the subjects dealt 
with therein. The book abounds in references to the latest 
expressed opinions of those scientists who have given special atten- 
tion to sanitary matters ; and, on the whole, it appears to justify 
the author’s claim to its being a ‘‘ systematic manual of natural 
ygiene.”” It is clearly printed and well bound. 





GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


In the course of an article, the first of a series dealing with the 
various exhibits of special interest to our class of readers now 
being shown at Glasgow, our correspondent (writing under Satur- 
day’s date) says: Last Tuesday H.R.H., the Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by the Princess, and in the presence of a large and 
distinguished company, formally declared the Glasgow International 
Exhibition open to the public. The ceremony took place with an 
extraordinary amount of éclat; and it seemed to be a bright 
omen of the ultimate success of the great undertaking. For fully 
two years the scheme has been in progress, and has largely occu- 
pied the attention of many of the leading citizens of Glasgow, 
and eventually it has become the most widely popular concern in 
Scotland; while so far as her Commercial Metropolis is concerned, 
no event has ever transpired within her borders that has been so 
“big with fate” as that now under notice. As affording some 
indication of the importance attached to the scheme, it may be 
mentioned that the guarantee fund raised to provide against 
pecuniary contingencies and to help to ensure its commercial 
success now amounts to nearly £300,000; and in this connection 
it may also be stated that no provincial exhibition ever held in 
this country has been the means of raising a guarantee fund of 
anything like the same extent. Then, again, as to the extent of 
the exhibition itself, nothing of the sort has ever been held in 
the United Kingdom since the London International Exhibition of 
1862 on whose behalf an equal claim can beset up. In respect of 
the suitableness and beauty of the site selected for it, the Glasgow 
Exhibition far outrivals everything of the kind that has yet been 
held at home; and many persons affirm that in respect of these 
two points not even abroad has any similar concern been more 
favourably situated. Lastly, as regards the structure raised in 
which to hold the exhibition, it isJone of the happiest architectural 
conceptions yet brought to the aid of a scheme for a great 
international show of industry, science, and the fine arts. On 
this point it is not necessary to enlarge, as the matter has been 
already brought under the notice of the reading public by almost 
every daily newspaper in the kingdom. Those who may wend 
their way to Glasgow during the ensuing six months have a 
most interesting and instructive sight in store for them; and by 
way of preparing them for some of the special features of the 
exhibition, so far as they are professionally concerned, it is pro- 
posed in a few early issues of the JourNnat to indicate ‘how 
the land lies’ in several of the sections. 


An article dealing generally with the gas lighting arrange- 
ments at the exhibition appears in another column to-day. 





EXCURSION OF THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT GAS 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue members of the Southern District Association of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers had their usual Spring meeting on Thursday 
last, when the programme included a coach drive to St. Albans, 
where the Association was received and hospitably entertained by 
Mr. A. F. Phillips, M. Inst.C.E. Three coach loads of members 
and friends of the Association, under the care of the President (Mr. 
J. L. Chapman, of Harrow) and the Honorary Secretary (Mr. J. W. 
Helps, of Croydon), left London shortly after ten o’clock and 
drove to Bentley Priory—formerly the Hertfordshire residence of 
Sir John Kelk, the well-known contractor, and now a rural 
appanage of the Grand Hotel, Charing Cross—where a luncheon 
was provided by Mr. John Chapman, of Stanmore. Leaving this 
beautiful halting-place, the expedition soon reached St. Albans, 
where Mr. Phillips was awaiting his guests of the day. Here, first 
of all, an inspection was made of the gas-works, now on their 
summer footing, but interesting for the proof afforded in the retort- 
house of the success for this class of works of Mr. W. J. Jones's 
breeze furnaces. This system of retort furnace construction has 
been described and illustrated in the JournaL; but there are not 
many places in the United Kingdom where it is to be seen in action. 
This is perhaps a misfortune for the gas managers who have not 
as yet learnt to appreciate them; at any rate, the furnaces do very 
well indeed at St. Albans. For the information of our readers who 
may be indisposed to at once look up references to Mr. Jones’s 
earlier communications upon this subject, it may be remarked that, 
as constructed at St. Albans, the furnace is extremely simple. It 
consists in building the furnace proper in two storeys, if it may be 
so described. The lower storey is an ordinary fire-grate of bars 
over an ash-pan, and about 2 feet above it, or perhaps higher (for 
the two should not be too close together), is a contraction of the 
sides of the furnace by means of large fire-clay blocks which only 
leave a narrow longitudinal slit. It is, in short, a slit-furnace 
built over a grate furnace. The principal centre of combustion is, 
of course, the upper, or slit furnace, into which the coke or breeze 
fuel is put. The fire on the lower grate is only a slow one, intended 
to keep the slit free. The combustion is by no means intense’ and 
the labour of clinking is reduced to merely clearing the slit by 
means of a pricker. This, however, must be constantly and 
regularly attended to. Mr. Phillips expresses himself as greatly 
pleased with the economy and efficiency of this type off urnace. 
The consumption of coke with breeze is at the rate of from 16 to 
18 Ibs. per 100 lbs. of coal carbonized ; and the furnaces last literally 
for years without renewal. He regards them as peculiarly adapted 
for small works, in which neither the money for building nor the 
skill for managing the best types of regenerator furnaces are avail- 
able. Another object of interest in these works was the Feldmann 
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Leaving the gas-works, the visitors were shown a 12-horse power 
nominal *‘ Otto” gas-engine, employed in pumping water for the 
supply ofthe town. The motor and pumping muchinery form a 
neat combination, and are well housed. The engine develops 
21-horse power actual, and pumps 14,000 gallons of water per hour 
against a head of 180 feet. The suitability of gas power for such 
work is well demonstrated in this example. It had been intended 
to show the other water-works plant of the town; but time would 
not permit, as there was eo much else to be seen. The opportunity 
was taken for paying a visit to the great orchid nurseries of Messrs. 
Sanders and Co., celebrated popularly as the establishment whence 
the great Jubilee orchid bouquet presented to the Queen last year 
was obtained. Many glass-houses full of these most quaint and 
beaatiful blooming plants were gone through, to the gratification 
of the perspiring crowd of gas managers who, though used to the arid 
heat of their own retort-houses, became visibly limp in the moist, 
hot atmosphere of Messrs. Sanders’s orchid-houses. It would appear 
that the location of this modern industry of orchid culture among 
the staples of the Hertfordshire town is an affair of quite recent 
occurrence. 

From the newest of fashionable occupations, the visitors went 
direct to the oldest of national monuments, the great Abbey Church 
—for such striking contrast does St. Albans afford. A great deal 
has been done here since The Gas Institute visited the place in 
1884, Lord Grimthorpe has continued his lavish expenditure in 
restoration—or rather in making a brand-new looking church out 
of a crumbling ruin—with a meed of success that varies according 
to the standpoint of the critic. Whether for good or for evil, how- 
ever, Lord Grimthorpe has everything his own way in connection 
with this affair; and for hundreds of years to come his work 
will endure amid the praise and condemnation of posterity. The 
visitors on Thursday had the advantage of an explanation of the 
architectural features of the building by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Lawrance, the Rector of the parish, who very kindly described the 
salient points of the history of the structure as revealed in its design. 
There can be no doubt that if Lord Grimthorpe continues to live 
and spend his great fortune in rebuilding the church, it will in a 
few years become a whole that could not have been easily fore- 
shadowed by a spectator of the ruins as they were when the task 
of restoration was undertaken. Whether posterity will have any 
occasion to thank Lord Grimthorpe for his public spirited policy in 
connection with this work is, however, and must remain, a debate- 
able question. 

From the Abbey the visitors repaired to the Town Hall, where 
they dined with Mr. Phillips, who later on expressed his pleasure 
at receiving them in this friendly fashion, since his multifarious 
duties—involving, as they do, frequent and irregular absences 
from England—prevent him from accepting the position of Presi- 
dent of the Association, for which he has been twice named. The 
toast list was commendably short; the only speakers being the 
host himself; Mr. C. Gandon, the President of The Gas Institute ; 
the President of the Association; Mr. T. Willshire, the Chairman 
of the St. Albans Gas Company; and Mr. John Chapman. Mr. 
Phillips uttered the dictum that the attention of progressive gas 
managers will for the immediate future be most profitably directed 
to economizing fuel, reducing wear and tear of carbonizing plant, 
and preventing leakage. His remarks on this head were of a 
thoroughly practical character. 

The visitors returned to town by train, thoroughly pleased with 
the day’s excursion, the credit for so successfully organizing which 
must be apportioned between the President and the Secretary, who 
thus managed to add one more to the pleasant meetings recorded 
in the history of the Southern District Association. 





Tue fund now being raised for carrying out, on a thoroughly 
adequate scale, a display of gas appliances at the Paris Exhibition 
next year, to which reference has already been made in our columns, 
amounts to 244,170 frs. (£9767). 

WE understand that Messrs. John Hall and Co., of Stourbridge, 
have arranged with the trustees of the late Lord Stamford for a 
renewal of their lease of the well-known mines of fire-clay at 
Amblecote, which they have been working for the last 35 years, 
and used extensively in the manufacture of gas-retorts, bricks for 
blast-furnace linings, &c. 

At the first conversazione for the present season of the Royal 
Society, which was held last Wednesday, at Burlington House, 
under the presidency of Professor Gabriel Stokes, among the 
various scientific instruments exhibited was a new photometer, 
devised by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, and made by the Woodhouse and 
Rawson Electric Supply Company, Limited. It is called the 
Holophotometer, being arranged for the measurement of light all 
around. This is effected by carefully-adjusted mirrors, by means 
of which the light to be measured is reflected along the photo- 
meter bar. Of course, a certain proportion of light is Frente by 
the mirrors; but it is found to amount to only 1°8 per cent. We 
purpose giving next week a few additional particulars as to this 
instrument, courteously supplied to us by the makers. The 
Woodhouse and Rawson Company also showed one of Mr. Har- 
court’s new types of pentane lamp, as described and illustrated in 
the Journat for Feb. 28 last (p. 371) ; and Messrs. Johnson and 
Matthey exhibited the new iridio-platinum incandescent gas-burner 
upon the perfection of which Mr. Sellon has for some time been 
e ed. Various kind of miners’ electric safety-lamps were also 


a EXHIBITION. 
In the lighting of international exhibitions durin 
electricity has held the field, and gas has been kept if tea : 
only as a reserve force, in view of possible breakdown, and in he 
subsidiary character of a night light when the busy crowds hay, 
left the premises to the monopoly of the attendants. This oman 
has been inevitable; and the gas fraternity has accepted oq 
position, with too little of effort, suggestion, or protest. This Pro 
of things was tolerable, so long as flaring gas-jets, and ineffectiy 
groupings of flat-flame burners, was the order of the day and 
when we had to be content at the best with the maintenance of 
nominal candle power in gas lighting. But there is no longer 
any reason to ‘‘stand by” in the conflict between gas and ele 
tricity ; for within the past six years, rapid and enormous strides 
have been made to enhance the illuminating value of coal gas— 
the duty per foot being doubled, if not trebled, in the case of re. 
generative and incandescent gas lighting. 

The Crystal Palace Electric and Gas Exhibition marks a g 
in the triumphant progress, when several maiden efforts in these 
directions were somewhat modestly put forth. “The powers that 
be” in South Kensington had sogiven themselves over to the loys 
of electricity that provincial committees have been content to follow 
the fashion (if not the dictation) of South Kensington ; and g0 th 
field had been practically given over to the electricians. Glasgow, in 
its main features, is hardly an exception to this rule; but it has 
been left to our friends in the North to ‘ break a lance” in thy 
cause of Gas versus Electricity in the illumination of exhibition 
buildings. It appears that, as usual, efforts were made to boyeott 
gas there as elsewhere, except in so far as it might serve the night 
watchman’s purposes; and it is an open secret, that in some of its 
members the stout-hearted Corporation of St. Mungo—as gas 
manufacturers—demurred to the exclusion of that element from the 
lighting department of the Oriental Palace so auspiciously opened 
on Tuesday last, on the banks of the once romantic Kelvin. The 
Lighting Committee of the Exhibition—of which Bailie Richmond 
is the energetic Convener—bestirred themselves; while the r. 
generative and incandescent fraternity promptly responded to the 
opportunity ultimately afforded them of lighting up certain pr. 
scribed portions of the Exhibition buildings. The efforts of this 
Committee, in which the Ex-President of The Gas Institute has 
taken a fitting and leading part, were not confined to lighting only; 
and the existence of the Gas Annexe (which is wholly an addition 
to the Exhibition plan) must certainly be credited to the activity 
of this Committee. 

In this account, however, we are concerned only with the gas 

lighting; and this has been pretty equally divided between the 
Siemens, the Wenham, the Bower, the Thomas, and the Welsbach 
systems. The lighting of the Gas Annexe has been undertaken 
by Messrs. Siemens (who have appointed Messrs. Ramsay, Jun,, 

and Co., as their Glasgow agents), Messrs. J. Milne and Son, as 

Scottish agents for the Wenham lamp, and Mr. Brown, as agent 
for the Bower lamp. There are three avenues in the annexe, about 

150 feet long. The centre passage is brilliantly illuminated by an 
effective grouping of 28 Siemens regenerative lamps in various 
sizes, chiefly of the flat-flame type; but a striking novelty is their 
inverted Argand burner—the flame drawing itself concentrically 
upwards—shown as a protected flame and as an open flame venti- 

lating “sun-burner.” The avenues on either side are equally 
radiant—one with 17 large Wenham lamps, relieved with gilded 

iron scroll-work; and the other with 18 powerful Bower lamps. 

The amount and quality of the light throughout the annexe is all 
that could be desired. But the building, owing to its construction 

and the irregular plan and undue height of the several stands, has 
prevented effective grouping ; while the contracted passages donot 

show the larger lamps to full advantage. The result, however, 
amply proves the wisdom of the Committee, and the power of 
gas to hold its own against electricity in the thoroughly effective 
and attractive lighting of exhibition buildings. 

The efforts of the Committee have not, however, been confined 

to the Gas Annexe. The Gray Street entrance to the Exhibitions 
in a blaze with several Siemens large draught-proof Jamps; while 
the People’s Dining-Rooms, adjoining the main building, have been 
given over to the Bower lamp, where the light is likewise abundant, 
Outside the main buildings, some further illustrations of what gas 
can do are observable. Twin kiosks across the Kelvin, and in view 
of the main entrance, are most effectively lit from the walls and 
ceiling by Welsbach incandescent lamps, which are shown to much 
advantage. The “ Bachelor’s Café ”’—a somewhat out-of-the-way 
retreat—has full justice done to it in an array of Thomas lamps of 
uniform size and high finish. The Royal Bungalow Dining- Rooms 
commands attention, as exhibiting the most striking feature m the 
varied and interesting groupings of improved methods of gas lighting 
centred in the Exhibition. Spacious verandahs commanding the 
main front of the Exhibition building, and looking out on the fairy 
fountains, run the length of each dining-room floor ; and these are 
lit by six Wenham “ Electric ” lamps, which will be put to the proof 
as means for outside illumination in this rather exposed situation). 
Within the dining-rooms, over 30 Wenham lamps of various 5126 
are distributed. Some novel features in design are introduced ; and 
the lamps throughout are relieved in Burmantoft ware in colours 
to match the prevailing red, blue, and yellow treatment of the 
Bungalow decorations. The very brilliant and equally diffused 
lighting of these dining-rooms has already been the theme of mue 

faveurable comment; and even the electricians have not beet 
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behind in saying “well done!” The manifest fairness of the 
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Committee's work is seen in the Bishop's Palace Refreshment- 
soessth where paraffin is the illuminant, and where Messrs. Defries 
have shown that paraffin (like gas) may, by scientific methods, be 
de to do double duty, and “ take up the running ”’ alongside the 
sete light without fear or favour. d 
(On the whole it may be affirmed that in no previous exhibition 
has it been possible to view in actual operation so varied and com- 
Jete groupings of improved methods of gas lighting; and it will 
4 surprising if the efforts of the Lighting Committee and the 
ggterprise of the several agencies referred to do not bear fruit. Be 
that as it may, the public need no longer remain in ignorance of 
what gas can do compared with electricity. 








Iy the list of associate members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers elected at last Tuesday’s meeting, is the name of Mr. 
W.H. Ellis, of the Atlas Steel Works (Messrs. John Brown & Co.), 
of Sheffield. 

Ir has been definitely determined to light Bristol Cathedral by 
dectricity, and the necessary orders have been given for the work ; 
the special condition of the contract being that the appliances shall 
inno way interfere with or damage the walls, arches or columns 
slong which the lines of electric light will run. 


EveiisH coal tar pitch is being largely imported into the Diissel- 
jorf district for briquette making. Two English vessels are now 
lying in Hochfeld Harbour, each laden with a cargo of about 140 
ions of pitch from London; and, says the local correspondent of 
Industries, similar shipments will follow at short intervals. 


Tae recent rains have replenished the well-nigh exhausted reser- 
yoirs of many of the Corporations in Lancashire. Manchester has 
now 200 days’ supply in the Longdendale reservoirs, and is in a 
better position than for two years past. The restrictions on the supply 
have been removed in the city; and many of the neighbouring 
towns have followed the example. In Bury there would appear, 
however, to be still some little cause for anxiety; but here, as else- 
where, the fears of a drought have considerably diminished. 


Iv view of the approach of the season when housekeepers are 
more than usually desirous of reducing as much as possible the 
heat arising from culinary operations, the American Meter Com- 
pany have lately been calling the attention of the gas consumers 
of New York to the advantages of gaseous fuel, as utilized in gas 
cooking-stoves, by arranging with Miss Juliet Corson to deliver, 
at the Assembly Rooms of the Metropolitan Opera House in that 
tity, a series of cookery lectures and demonstrations. 


In previous issues of the JouRNAL, reference has been made to 
the project set on foot by the Beigian Association of Gas Engi- 
neers, of having in Brussels a permanent exhibition of all the best 
appliances for the utilization of gas and coke. The scheme 
received the cordial support of a number of Belgian Gas Com- 
panies; and the Brussels Municipality generously contributed 
10,000 frs. towards the expenses, and undertook to provide a 
suitable place for the display of the various articles to the best 
advantage. Premises were secured at No. 82, Boulevard du Nord, 
Brussels, where the exhibition was opened last Wednesday. The 
wdertaking is an important one for the gas industry generally ; 
and therefore the Acting Committee invite the co-operation of all 
manufacturers of gas appliances in making the collection as com- 
plete as possible by sending samples of their specialities, which 
will be exhibited free of cost. 


Iva recent number of La Nature, a paper appeared upon the 
coal resources of France, in which it is stated that, although coal 
mining in France is sometimes attended with considerable diffi- 
culty from a financial point of view, the country actually contains 
an estimated stock of coal for 2000 years. Europe produces alto- 
gether 190 million tons of coal per annum, of which more than 
half comes from England ; France being a very poor third in the 
list, The deposits of coal are concentrated in France round a 
central plateau, where they are mined by deep pits. The Belgian 
field is extended for some distance into France, and there are other 
isolated fields; but nearly half the French coal comes from the 
northern deposits, which are the prolongation of the Belgian seams. 
Prussia produces nearly twice as much coal as France; and 
Belgium, notwithstanding its disparity of size, nearly as large a 
quantity as France. Austria and Saxony conclude the list of the 
coal-producing countries of Europe in which the output is of any 
commercial importance. 


Tae volume of statistics which has been compiled by Messrs. G. 
Barker and Co., and issued by Mr. Effingham Wilson, of the Royal 
Exchange, under the title of ‘“Barker’s Trade and Finance 
Manual,” with a copy of which we have been favoured, is 
distinguished from the preceding issue of the work by the inclusion 
ofa chapter on gas supply and charges; thus increasing its value 
as far as our readers are concerned. The progress of gas supply, 
considered statistically, is briefly sketched ; and the chapter con- 
cludes with tables of the price (with discount, where it is allowed), 
illuminating power, and total quantity of gas sold by the principal 
gas undertakings in the United Kingdom in the year 1886. In an 
appendix, containing tables of the prices of the principal com- 
modities during the period from 1888 to 1887, we find that 
Petroleum oil ranged from 6}4. to 7d. per gallon in the first-named 
year; whereas last year 5}d. to 63d. were the limits. The book 
contains a quantity of valuable matter, is well printed and bound, 
and is furnished with several well-executed maps. 
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Tue Gursourt Hicu-Power BuRNER. 

At the last meeting of the Société Technique du Gaz en France, 
M. Giroud introduced to the notice of the members the new high- 
power gas-burner for street lighting devised by M. Guibout, and 
shown in the accompanying illustration, which, with the following 
particulars, is taken from the last number of the Jowrnal des 
Usines d Gaz, It consists of an annular burner furnished at its 
lower part with a central inlet for fresh air surrounding the gas- 
supply pipe, whereby this is kept sufficiently cool to prevent the 
deposition of carbon. When the full power of the burner is not 
required—as, for instance, after midnight—the ordinary jets, two 
































or three in number, issuing from the supply pipe as shown, are 
brought into use. In all cases the burners are supplied with hot 
air. The flash-light is located in the chimney above the large 
burner. The appliance is remarkably simple in construction ; and 
it can be employed for public lighting without risk of interference 
by the most violent currents of air. It does not quickly get out of 
order; inasmuch as its constituent parts are not subject to much 
wear. It may be suspended in any required position in a hall, 
workshop, or large apartment; the necessary supply of gas being 
in such case conveyed by an india-rubber tube. The burner has 
been constructed to give the light to 20 Carcels, with a consumption 
of 33°5 cubic feet of gas per hour ; but MM. Giroud et Cie. are now 
producing one for a consumption of about 17 cubic feet per hour. 


Tue DaNiIscHEVSKI Lamp. 

The Danischevski recuperative high-power lamp, already men- 
tioned in the Journat (ante, p. 465), has now been introduced into 
England, and may be seen at the establishment of Messrs. Milne, 
Sons, and Macfie, King Edward Street, E.C. The size most in 
demand is apparently that consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
and giving a light of about 35 candles; the duty with ordinary 
London gas being thus 7 candles per cubic foot with this size of 
lamp. A larger size, consuming 8 cubic feet per hour, is also 
manufactured ; and this is credited with a higher duty. The lamp 
is very simple, and can be easily substituted on any gas-fitting for 
the common burners, as the flame burns on the top of a vertical 
supply-pipe, and is not inverted as is usual with recuperative lamps. 
There is no burner, properly so called; but the upper part of the 
vertical gas-pipe is of steatite. It is truly recuperative, as the 
fresh air enters a series of chambers formed in a metallic cap sur- 
mounting the hemispherical air-tight globe which contains the 
flame, and only arrives at the point of combustion after having 
been thoroughly heated by the escaping products. The shape of 
the flame is preserved by a hemispherical shell of white refractory 
earth suspended over it. The lamp is lit from the top of the glass 
chimney, like an ordinary Argand burner. The chimney itself is 
of glass, and is, in fact, a common Argand lamp chimney, which 
gives an air of lightness to the whole arrangement. The appliance 
can be easily taken to pieces if required ; but we are assured that 
the lamp is very clean burning, and seldom requires any other 
attention beyond occasionally cleaning the glass half-globe and 
chimney. The standard price of the Danischevski lamp, as made 
in Paris, without accessories, is 35 frs. for the ordinary size, con- 
suming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour. 


A New Marerit ror Dry Gas-Meter DIAPHRAGMS. 

Mr. Ridley J. Urquhart, of Manchester, son of Mr. James 
Urquhart, the Inspector of Gas-Meters for the city, has invented a 
new gas-proof material for use in the construction of dry gas-meters, 
in place of the skins now employed for making the measuring 
chambers of this class of apparatus. It is evident that ifthe new 
material can be successfully used for its primary purpose, it may 
also be properly employed in the construction of diaphragm gas- 
regulators of every kind. It consists of a material (apparently of 
animal origin), the composition of which is a trade secret, placed 
between two faces of linen. Sheets of any size can be made in this 
way; and the cost, including the linen, is put at something less 
than 1s. per square foot. Apparently any desired strength can be 
given to the manufactured sheets by altering the nature and thick- 
ness of the integument. The material bears the somewhat 
fantastical compound name of “ linteo-tegimentum-tinteo,” or, 
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shortly, “‘lin-tegim-tin.”’ In connection with this subject, it should 
be stated that Mr. Urquhart prefers to make the measuring 
chambers of dry meters not, as is now the case, of an annular 
shape, with a metal disc in front, but as a simple diaphragm, as 
being less costly. The sewing of the skins for meter chambers, 
and treating them to make them gas-proof, are both avoided in 
Mr. Urquhart’s method of construction with his new material, 
which is stated to have an advantage over leather of not being 
affected by changes of temperature. Whether it has any compen- 
sating disadvantages can, of course, only be ascertained after 
experience. Meter and gas appliance makers in general, after 
many disappointing trials, have apparently given up all hopes of 
finding anything suitable for use instead of natural hide. It remains 
to be seen whether or not Mr. Urquhart’s material will satisfy their 
requirements. 


THE Fire Risks or Exectric Licuts. 

M. Mascart has conducted a number of experiments before the 
French Physical Society with a view to show the possible risk of 
fire attending electric lighting. An electric current may be con- 
sidered as a means for transporting heat through the circuit in 
which it passes. This heat is partly distributed in the conductors, 
and is localized at points where greater resistances are found. In 
any electric lighting system, the object is to confine these manifes- 
tations of heat to the points where they are required—that is, in 
the lamps, and to prevent their appearance at other parts of the 
circuit. Ordinarily, the wires of a circuit are so proportioned that 
they can take very much more current than is ever likely to come 
upon them without giving so much resistance as would result in 
raising them to a dangerous temperature. Of course, in the event 
of an accidental restriction of the conducting power of the wire, a 
dangerous degree of sensible heat might be developed at any point. 
With regard to the danger of fire from electric lamps, the globes 
enclosing Cance arc lamps and incandescent lamps of 82-candle 
power were wrapped by the lecturer in light green tarlatan stuff, 
cotton wool, and similar inflammable material. At the end of 20 
minutes no carbonization of some of these materials was traceable ; 
but in two minutes the gummed wadding in which two lamps had 
been wrapped burst into flames, and the lamps broke. In 1} 
minutes an old piece of theatre scenery placed in contact with a 
lamp began to burn without flame ; and in 6 minutes a cap of cotton 
and black velvet placed over an incandescent lamp was carbonized, 
and began to burn slowly. M. Mascart did not deduce any definite 
lessons from these various proofs of the power of incandescent 
electric lamps to originate fire; leaving his audience to draw their 
own conclusions respecting the gravity of the risk and the preven- 
tive measures to be taken. 

A New Hyprocen THERMOMETER. 

M. Cailletet has devised a new gas thermometer, which is de- 
scribed in a recent contribution to the Comptes Rendus. The 
measurement of temperatures by means of a gas thermometer 
necessitates long manipulations and calculations for correcting the 
readings in accordance with variations of atmospheric pressure 
during the course of an experiment. MM. Berthelot and Crafts 
and other experimentalists have ingeniously modified the gas 
thermometer with a view to simplifying its use. From the very 
definition of the term ‘‘ temperature” adopted since Regnault’s 
time in the case of a gaseous mass observed at a constant volume, 
the determination of the temperature is deduced from the variation 
of the pressure. In this case a given temperature will always cor- 
respond to the same height of a manometric mercury column 
placed in connection with the gas contained in the thermometer, 
with the proviso that the atmospheric pressure is invariable. For 
the purpose of avoiding the corrections necessitated by variation of 
the atmospheric pressure, it is sufficient to create a vacuum above 
the column of mercury in the manometric tube. Upon this prin- 
ciple M. Cailletet has constructed a hydrogen gas thermometer for 
the measurement of very low temperatures; using this particular 
gas as being constant in form. The indications of a hydrogen 
thermometer are in perfect agreement with those of a mercury 
thermometer between + 50° and—80° C.; and it is of great sensi- 
tiveness—giving a difference in height of 2°36 mm. for every 1° C. 
of temperature. 








Tae Water Suppty or Paris.—Herr Ritter, of Neuchatel, as our 
readers are aware, has made a proposal to the Municipality of Paris 
to supply the city with water from the Lake of Neuchatel, the level 
of which is nearly 1000 feet above that of Paris. The distance is 
about 300 miles. The quantity of water to be supplied is 20 tons 
per second ; and the estimated pressure at Paris, after deducting 
loss by friction in the supply main, is 50 Ibs. persquareinch. The 
total energy therefore brought by water to Paris would thus, says 
Industries, amount to over 8000 horse power in falling water; or 
(say) 6000 actual horse power obtainable from water-engines. 


An Enormous Pire-Line.—The Standard Oil Company are con- 
structing a pipe-line from Lima, Ohio, to Chicago, for the cheap 
and rapid transportation of the crude oil which is destined to take 
the place of coal in the great manufacturing establishments in 
Chicago. The pipe, which will be laid along the line of the Chicago 
and Atlantic Railway, is 8 inches in diameter, and each section is 
22 feet long. To lay one mile requires 240 sections. The joints 
are similar to those used in gas and steam fitting, and will be 
equally tight. The estimated cost of the whole, without pumping 
machinery and reservoirs, is about £1400 per mile. The total 
length of the pipe will be about 210 miles; and the entire invest- 
ment will cost in the aggregate about £450,000. 





- Cechnical Record, 


STANDARDS OF LIGHT. 

At the Meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemica) 
Industry, at Burlington House, on Monday of last week—yy. D, 
Howarp in the chair—Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.L.C., F.C.S,, Chemist 
and Superintending Gas Examiner to the Metropolitan Board g 
Works, read a paper on the above subject. 


Mr. Drsp1n commenced by observing that it would be in th 
recollection of the members of the Society that, on a forme 
occasion, he had the honour to submit* the results of some experi. 
ments which he had conducted upon the much-vexed question of 
standards of light. At that time, he concluded his observations 
by stating that it appeared to him that the only desirable way of 
settling the matter would be by carrying out a series of tests upon 
a photometer so constructed that one central flame would be teste 
simultaneously by four different standards, and that the variations 
due to eyesight, manipulation, and so on, should, as far as possible, 
be overcome by the observers taking each one of the standards jn 
operation, and comparing the results so obtained. He had now 
concluded a rather long series of investigations conducted in this 
manner, and had given the results in a report to his Board.} He 
might mention that every possible care was taken in obtaining the 
most accurate results—not only by using the photometer specially 
constructed for him by Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited, but by 
every other means. The one great fault as far as his own work 
was concerned, was that the room in which he conducted hig 
experiments was too small ; but he did his best to obviate this by 
reducing the temperature as far as he could, and keeping it fairly 
constant. The room was warmed by means of hot-water apparatus 
heated by gas; and for the purpose of maintaining an even 
temperature, he used a modified form of the well-known mere 
thermostat. This he found to work well. The author here 
explained the arrangement he used. It consisted of a “ battery” 
of six thermostats, which, he said, gave a greater range, and was 
more sensitive than one. By this means, the instrument being 
placed in the room in which the experiments were conducted, the 
gas going to the hot-water apparatus passed through the thermo. 
stats, and so they acted as a perfect control. Obviously, when the 
temperature of the room began to increase, the mercury rose, ani 
so cut off the gas supply. By this plan the temperature was kept, 
during the winter months, with one exception (Dec. 16, 1886), aj 
an average of about 65° Fahr.; and this he considered a highly 
satisfactory result, seeing the difficulty resulting from the constant 
burning of different standards, and the presence of four or five 
operators in the room at the same time. This system was being 
introduced into the Metropolitan gas-testing stations—he believed 
with a considerable increase in the accuracy of the work done, and 
certainly with greater comfort to the gas examiners. Where there 
was no such control, and the hot-water apparatus had been set 
for a cold day, on a change of weather taking place, it was no un- 
common thing for the gas examiner to find the temperature some- 
where about 80° Fahr. 

The author then proceeded to point out the main features brought 
to light by his experiments, and the obvious conclusions to be 
derived therefrom. Taking these in order, he found that the pen- 
tane air-gas flame of Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt was everything that 
he formerly stated it tobe. They found it steady and reliable; 
and it was very satisfactory in its results, and easy to work. [Mr 
Dibdin then described the lamp and its manipulation, by the aid 
of a small holder and one of the lamps.] Into the holder he put 
1 cubic foot of air and 3 cubic inches of pentane ; and in the course 
of an hour or two, the mixture of air and pentane was perfect, and 
then they had a gas which, when burnt at the rate of 0°5 cubic 
foot per hour, gave a flame 24 inches in height, and produced a 
light equal to 1 candle, He found this remarkably constant. 

The next standard referred to was the Methven slot. This was 
merely a standard Argand burner, which formerly burned simpiy 
common gas. Mr. Methven had improved it by carburetting the 
gas with vapour ofpentane. The author showed the height of the 
flame in Mr. Methven’s arrangement when ordinary gas was used 
with a long slot; but when the rich gas was employed, Mr. Meth- 
ven altered it so as to use a wide slot, and so lowered his flame 
to the height shown. He (Mr. Dibdin) found that the amount of 
light passing through the slot was about equal to 2 candles. The 
uncertainty as to the height of the flame was the chief objection he 
had to the Methven standard, as leaving too much to the discretion 
of the operator. This point was one of great importance when car- 
buretted gas was used, as slight variations led to considerable 
differences in the readings. : 

With regard to what was known as the 10-candle test, devised 
by Mr. Sugg, the idea was very different to the Methven. The 
flame was set to about 8 inches in height ; and the amount of light 
that was taken for the standard was that which passed underneath 
the screen; and this with 16-candle gas, was equal to 10 candles. 
The gas was passed through a meter, upon which Mr. Sugg had 
marked a scale for connections when gas of luminosity different to 
that of 16 candles was used. The top of the flame being cut off 
it gave different results; and he (Mr. Dibdin) soon found that, if 
they were to have a very reliable standard, coal gas could not be 
used without these corrections, and this introduced certain argu 
ments into which he would not go. It occurred to him thats 





* See JournaL, Vol. XLV., pp. 773, 863. + Ibid, Vol. L., p. 290. 
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modified burner should be used, by which means air simply car- 
puretted by passing over pentane in a Methven carburetter should 
je employed in place of the coal gas. He asked Mr. Sugg if he 
could modify his 10-candle test burner so as to consume carburetted 

instead of ordinary gas ; and by these means they had standard 
fame independent of the gas supply, and one also free from the 
defects due to a slight variation in the height of the flame. In 
this particular standard, they had one which combined the advan- 
tages of the other three, in that the height of the flame within 
very considerable limits—nearly 2 inches—did not make any dif- 
fence in the amount of light passing underneath the screen. 
Here then they had an independent standard—independent of gas ; 
there Was no measurement of the quantity of air; no measure- 
ment of the quantity of pentane; no correction for temperature ; 
and in all cases he obtained 10 candles of light from the flame 
when he put it between 2} and 4 inches high. 

The next standard to which Mr. Dibdin referred was the amyl- 
acetate flame of Herr von Hefner-Alteneck, which, he said, had 
deservedly obtained a considerable amount of credit on the Conti- 
nent, and a great deal of attention. The steadiness of the flame 
was very marked; and the amount of light given from it was also 
equally marked. For some time he was very doubtful as to 
whether it would not be his duty to report upon this standard as the 
most useful from all points of view. It was neither more nor less 
than a simple spirit-lamp; and there was nothing whatever to 
exercise any undue skill on the part of the observer. There was 
only one fatal objection to it; and this was that the colour of the 
flame was very red, as compared with that of the other standards, 
so much so that some observers would have considerable difficulty at 
first in obtaining anything like reliable readings. In practice, no 
doubt, they would be able to get good results; but he considered 
ita very serious objection to any standard that it should vary from 
the ordinary colour of the standard Argand flame. The tendency 
in the present day was to increase the illuminating power of the 
gas, and to get a whiter light—not to get a very dim yellow or red 
light as the case might be. He certainly should not have liked, in 
view of the other better-coloured standards that they had, to 
recommend this one for adoption. This, however, was really the only 
thing he had against it ; its simplicity and constancy were every- 
thing one could desire. Mr. Dibdin here incidentally remarked 
that Mr. Harcourt had devised a new form of pentane lamp.* As 
this, however, did not enter into his experiments, he did not think 
it right to show it that night. 

Attention was next called to the incandescent platinum standard 
of M. Violle ; and the author exhibited an arrangement which had 
occurred to him by which platinum foil was melted with an oxy- 
hydrogen flame. Observations were taken by this, at the moment 
of melting, of the amount of light afforded by a unit surface. 
Repeated trials with this had not yet resulted in sufliciently 
constant results to warrant their publication. The uncertainty of 
equally heating the whole of the surface of the platinum exposed, 
and the buckling of the foil by the repeated heating and cooling, 
were the reasons of the results being far from constant. He was 
afraid that this apparatus was rather more pretty than useful. 

A series of carefully conducted spectroscopic observations of the 
various flames gave fairly uniform results, except in the case of the 
amyl-acetate lamp, which had a considerable diminution of the 
blue and yellow, while the red and green were very distinct. 

Referring next to candles, Mr. Dibdin said that one difficulty due 
to candles arose from the elevated temperature of the room, as, 
when this was unduly- high, the indications of the value of the 
opposed flame were at times materially increased. On Dec. 16, 
1886, he carried out a series of experiments for the purpose of 
testing this. When they started, at 11 o’clock, the temperature of 
the room was 68° Fabr.; and at 1 o’clock it had risen 3°. The 
indications of the central flame during this period were as follows:— 
Candles, 16°8 ; Keates lamp, 16°5 ; pentane, 16°2; and the Methven, 
161. They then raised the temperature to 74° by 2.25; and from 
then to 4.15 it rose another 3°, during which time they obtained 
the following results :—Candles, 18°3 ; Keates lamp, 16°3 ; pentane, 
165; and Methven, 16°0. Therefore, in the case of candles, they 
had an elevation from 15°8 to 18°3; and in the others no appreci- 
able difference. This confirmed his statement that in high tem- 
peratures candles were very apt to go wrong. He should be sorry 
put this down as a law, and say that candles did not go wrong 
under any other conditions, because as they were well aware, 
candles would give variable results when the temperature remained 
the same ; and he found that they went equally wrong under all 
circumstances. 

The next question the author said he had to consider was the 
selection of the standard which should be recommended for adop- 
tion, In this he was guided by three main conditions, all of which 
Were found in the pentane air gas—viz. (1) That it is a definite 
combustible material ; (2) that the condition in which it exists at 
the time of use is under control and capable of after-inspection for 
Verification ; and (3) that the rate of combustion and the manner 
in which it is effected are readily observed. In the case of candles, 
they were supposed to have a definite combustible of sperm; but 
they did not get sperm or anything like it, as another substance 
Was introduced into the sperm to “ break the grain.” With regard 
to the second condition—that the material, as it existed at the 
time of use, should be under control, and capable of after-verifica- 
tion—this appeared to him to be very important, because where 
they had legal liabilities and penalties, it could not be satisfactory 


to the parties who had to sufier those penalties if they had no 
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opportunity of inspecting the work done, and having their case 
argued on its merits. The third condition naturally followed if the 
second obtained. He had no hesitation in saying that, putting 
aside all personal considerations, and looking only to the actual 
figures before him, he was led to one conclusion—that the pentane 
air-gas was, from all points of view, the most desirable for a legal 
standard. 

Reference was next made to the exhaustive inquiry instituted by 
the Board of Trade some ten years ago, when it was decided that 
the pentane air-gas flame, as devised by Mr. Harcourt, was equal 
to one candle, and that the Methven standard was equal to two 
candles and to two pentane lights. 

Some little time ago, when it was proposed to have a new test- 
ing station in the Metropolis, he thought it would be desirable if 
they could have a pentane unit tried in practice ; and he threw out 
the suggestion. The Company concerned very readily concurred 
in the idea; and they asked that the pentane Argand should be 
fitted up as well, and that these standards should be systematically 
used with the legal candles, so as to see whether the observations 
made with special care would be continued under ordinary rough 
usage and every-day work. The station was being fitted up; and 
he hoped to have it shortly in operation. Having got so far at one 
of the local stations, he trusted the time was not far distant when 
they would have all the stations fitted with one or both of these 
units; and then they would see the last of their friends the candles. 
This matter, it seemed to him, was one which might be very easily 
arranged between the parties interested—that is, the Board of 
Trade on the one hand, and the Gas Companies on the other. 

In considering the question of how a change in the law could be 
obtained so as to permit the use of pentane, or a qualified higher- 
power substitute for it, in the place of candles, he said he did not 
imagine that anything of a political nature would affect it. It 
might possibly be considered that the present vexed question of 
Local Government would block the way; but it mattered not 
whether they had fifty County Councils, they required a reliable 
standard of light. 1f there was thoroughly hearty co-operation 
amongst the parties interested, and they came to a unanimous 
agreement as to what should be done, there would be very little 
time lost in accomplishing it. He had spent a considerable amount 
of time over this matter. It had received his careful attention for 
more than ten years; and there were others before him who had 
devoted a much longer period to the subject than himself. He 
hoped this very troublesome question would therefore before long 
be settled once for all. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dibdin referred to diagrams, showing the 
average result of each day’s work, which he had prepared for the 
purpose of facilitating the comparison of the various tests con- 
ducted during his inquiry. 

Discussion. 

The Cuatrman said when they had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Dibdin’s previous paper, they were all struck with the immense 
progress which had been made in photometry ; and they had waited 
with considerable interest for the results of the promised further 
investigations into the standards of light. They had now heard 
most interesting results, which seemed to promise, with very great 
certainty, that their venerable friend the sperm candle might well 
be done away witk. The desirability of this became more and 
more evident to anyone who had followed the history of this 
matter. In the early days, very varying results were obtained ; 
and then he supposed that 10 per cent. error was not considered a 
fatal defect in photometry—at any rate, it was better than nothing. 
It was evident now that the standard itself required an accurate 
verification ; and in this pentane lamp they certainly seemed to have 
what was required, if only it afforded the same constant results 
when it was in less skilful hands. He always felt, with an instru- 
ment of this kind, that the fact that it was not always in the 
master’s hands—that its practical working would be entrusted to 
others—should be taken into consideration. 

Mr. R. Harris said they had listened with great interest to the 
very able statements made by Mr. Dibdin. He thought he should 
be expressing the universal idea when he said that the candle as a 
standard had on several occasions proved to be somewhat unre- 
liable—perhaps he might go further, and say very unreliable. At 
the same time it was proposed to substitute some standard that 
would be superior to the candle. He maintained that it would be 
necessary to be very careful in what they did. As far as the 
candles were concerned, they were all acquainted with the great 
differences that arose in the manipulation of them; and as regards 
the other standards which had been proposed, they had been tried 
by eminent scientists, and had been stated to be very superior to 
the candle. But he could not help thinking that there was some 
little error in the comparison, because these new standards had 
been operated by men accustomed to very delicate manipulation ; 
whereas the results that had been obtained with candles had been 
arrived at by men who were accustomed to the work they had to 
carry out as that of every-day commercial life. He would state 
briefly his own experience with candles. As was very well known, 
they were continually testing with candles ; and, as the result of 
this testing, he could not say there had been the excessive varia- 
tions that were sometimes recorded as the result of the public 
examinations. Notwithstanding this, he did not for one moment 
wish to uphold candles in preference to the standards which had 
been brought forward ; but he thought it would be necessary to be 
very careful, in making any change, to see that they had the proper 
standard, and that it bore the proper relation to the candles. With 
regard to these standards, there was, in his opinion, one important 
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matter to be considered. It was not only a purely scientific and 
accurate standard that was wanted—such might be very useful to 
deposit at the Standards Office—but one that was fitted for every- 
day work, one that could be easily manipulated, and thoroughly 
well reproduced at any time ; for if a question arose as to what the 
illuminating power of a gas should have been at any particular 
time, one great difficulty they experienced was that when the test 
was once made it was utterly impossible to try it over again, so as 
to ascertain whether the manipulation was right or wrong. This 
was a difficulty which had arisen. He himself had not made any 
minute examination as to which of the various standards was the 
best ; but the experience he had had laid before him at different 
times—if he might express an opinion at all—was that the best 
standard that they had would be a modification of the one known 
as the Methven. His idea had been directed to having a standard 
as near as possible to 16 candles, which was the standard for gas 
in London. He thought if a standard could be contrived that 
would give a constant light equal to 16 candles, this would be the 
very best form that could be adopted. It would be something after 
the form of the 10-candle standard, only that it would be a larger 
flame, with a less portion cut off. The object of this would be that 
atmospheric conditions, which they frequently found affected the 
test, should be equal on both sides of the central disc. 

A Member remarked that he thought he could shed some light 
upon the extreme variation of luminosity that had been found in 
sperm candles. If they took spermaceti derived from southern 
sperm oil, they would find absolutely no difference in its luminosity. 
The variation which Mr. Dibdin and others had found was no 
doubt caused by the candle maker using spermaceti derived from 
the bottle-nose sperm whale which was found in the northern seas; 
and the luminosity of this spermaceti was undoubtedly greatly in- 
ferior to the spermaceti derived from the true sperm whale found 
in the southern fisheries. It was probably slightly attributable to 
adulterations. 

Mr. Otto HEHNER remarked that there was much disagreement 
upon this question of standards of light; and there only appeared 
to be this one point in agreement—viz., that candles were about 
the worst positive standards that could have been brought forward. 
With regard to the varying luminosity of sperm candles, he thought 
that any man who had regularly made tests must have come to the 
conclusion that the composition of the candle had nothing to do 
with the matter. He himself had frequently subjected to analysis 
candles which had given very widely varying luminosities; and he 
found that this was not so much due to the spermaceti itself as to 
the wicks in it. Upon the twist of the wick, and the quantity of 
chemicals put into it to make it burn properly, depended whether 
or not it would indicate a high or alow result. Sometimes the wick 
was saturated with borax or other material, and particles of borax 
formed at the ends of the wicks; and this affected the observations. 
With the same packet of candles, in one evening, with the same gas, 
very divergent results could be obtained. In fact, they knew that 
in this matter it almost entirely rested with the gas examiner 
whether he chose to select a candle that would yield a low illumi- 
nating power, or one that would give a high return. At the will of 
any Metropolitan Gas Examiner, in a single evening’s testing, he 
could get either 16 or 18 candle gas from the same supply. They 
had before them a number of averages of testings with candles; 
but they could all see how fearfully wide they were. When one 
considered how much labour was spent upon the testing ofgas every 
day in London alone, and with the knowledge of how very unsatis- 
factory was the method by which this testing was done, it was 
deplorable the amount of energy that was wasted. Then with 
regard to the question as to which of the proposed new standards 
should be taken, it appeared to him that Mr. Dibdin, in his conclu- 
sions, had looked at the matter from two points of view. Mr. 
Dibdin had made a considerable number of observations, and had 
shown that many of the standards gave constant results. Then he 
laid down some arbitrary rules as to what conditions the standards 
ought to fulfil. They ought to be of constant composition; that 
they should be under control and inspection ; and that the rate of 
consumption of the testing gas should be easily observed. He 
should like to know how the lamp which had been chosen satisfied 
the condition that the composition should be readily ascertained. 
Let them imagine a meter filled with pentane gas containing a cer- 
tain number of cubic inches of pentane air, who was to decide 
whether this was really proper pentane gas? An analysis of the 
gas could not be made very readily. In fact, it seemed to him that 
it did not fulfil the condition that the composition of the standard 
should be capable of exact verification. Pentane gas as proposed in 
the lamp under consideration had this disadvantage: It threw on 
the gas examiner one more burden than he at present had—that 
was, to make his own standard. Hitherto the gas examiner had 
had nothing to do with the standard. It had been frequently said 
that all gas examiners were not men of the highest stamp. 
This certainly did not apply to the London examiners; but still 
he thought it undesirable they should make their own standard 
gas. They had always been furnished with candles; and they 
had used these candles whether they were good or not. That it 
was not capable of verification seemed to him to be the fatal defect 
of the pentane standard, however excellent might be the results it 
was capable of giving. Then they came to the other standard ; 
and it seemed to him that of those which were depicted on the 
diagrams, the one that gave the best result was the 10-candle test 
in its two modifications. Mr. Dibdin had excluded these from 
his selection, because they did not fulfil his arbitrary conditions; 
but he (Mr. Hehner) held that they should be judged by their 





deeds. They had given constant results; and, quite apart from 
any limits or conditions that should be laid down, he thought that 
one should be selected which showed the fewest variations, anj 
was easiest in its application. He hoped some standard of thi; 
kind would be adopted, which would not throw any additiong 
responsibility upon the gas examiners, who had sufficient to do gt 
present. 

Professor W. Foster said that, in all discussions of a one-sidej 
character, he always felt inclined to say something on behalf of 
the weaker side. It was not the first time he had risen to speak 
on the subject of candles, although he did not think they were ql 
they might be. When first appointed a gas examiner, now nearly 
twenty years ago, the candles were burnt in a way which was not 
altogether the most favourable; and some figures of his own on 
this matter were in print. The photometer then used was gti] 
employed; and it was nothing more nor less than a closed boy, 
With reference to the standard substance which had been proposed 
for adoption, he thought that, being a fluid, it was on such grounds 
preferable to ordinary sperm, or any other solid which had to change 
its state during use. If they could get a pentane gas of constant 
composition (they were told by Mr. Harcourt that he could obtain 
a gas of constant composition, or correct for variations), such gas, 
as a standard substance, would have many advantages in use over 
those of an ordinary solid-like sperm. ‘There was, however, one 
point in the use of the pentane gas which appeared weak, and that 
was employing a one-candle standard. He was, therefore, glad 
that Mr. Dibdin had entered upon a modification of this, so as to 
obtain (say) a 10-candle unit. Mr. Harris had touched upon this, 
the most cardinal point. The unit should bear some relation, or 
rather approximation, in size to the light measured. To measure 
a 50-candle power light by a standard candle would not be so easy, 
Therefore he thought that if they were devising a standard for 
ordinary use—for the use of the ordinary gas examiner—it would 
be as well to remember that the standard candle was not altogether 
desirable; and if they could get a 16-candle standard, all the better, 
With reference to the use of slots, he rather objected to those ofa 
rectangular shape, like Mr. Meihven’s. He rather preferred the 
upper portion of the flame to be cut off. He thought there would 
be some objection to the rectangular form of slot if the disc of the 
photometer were brought in ordinary working anything near the slot, 
Still he found such an arrangement very useful for many ordinary 
purposes. He believed that the amount of light passing through the 
slot and falling on the disc might itself give rise to some varia- 
tion in the readings. He did not wish in what he had said that 
the remarks should be taken as an argument in favour of candles 
being continued as a standard. Whatever light was to be used as 
the standard, it should be burning as freely in the air as the gas 
which was being tested. To put the standard, or any other light, 
in a box, where the temperature increased, and the supply of air 
might vary, was not at all a satisfactory way of testing. He (Pro- 
fessor Foster) had a letter from Dr. Letheby in which he went very 
fully into this matter; and the reason why Dr. Letheby never 
entered into a public discussion on the subject was that he had an 
instrument of his own design. 

Mr. Frank Livesey said he thought those who had helped Mr. 
Dibdin in his experiments best knew what praise was due to him 
for the trouble he had taken in order to get the useful results he 
had obtained. He (Mr. Livesey) considered that Mr. Dibdin had 
proved that candles were unreliable ; and it was very easy to maln- 
tain this. He judged from the paper that the author obtained 
the best results from carburetted air passing over pentane, bumt 
in a 10-candle standard. This seemed to be very simple. There 
was no gas to make; and Mr. Dibdin told them that whether the 
flame was 4 inches or 2} inches high, it made no difference to the 
illuminating power passing under the horizontal screen, If this 
was the case, it was simplicity itself. There was, however, one 
point about it which he should like to urge—viz., as Mr. Harris 
had mentioned, he should like to see the 10-candle standard con- 
verted into 16 candles. They knew that increase in temperature 
increased the volume of the gas; and in the same way the 
barometer was itself affected in volume also. They had tables 
given them which had been carefully worked out to allow for this 
difference ; and Mr. Dibdin had likewise endeavoured to keep the 
temperature of the room at 60°. On a day when it was 80° out- 
side, it was a rather difficult matter to keep the temperature inside 
at 60°. Ifthe 16-candle standard were used, and if this gas were 
burned at both ends of the bar equidistant from the dise, they 
would not require any corrections. 

Mr. W. Suae said there were one or two points which had been 
raised in the discussion to which he wished to refer. One impor: 
tant point was touched upon by Mr. Hehner, who did not see the 
way for the gas examiner to make the pentane gas always exactly 
alike. Well, a great deal of thought had been given to this matter, 
and there was one very simple way of doing it. If a certail 
quantity of pentane was sealed up in a bottle, that bottle might be 
put in a case fitted inside a gasholder like the one exhibited ; an! 
the mere fact of screwing down the cap of this case woul 
break the bottle, and so they would have an exact quantity 0 

entane placed in the holder without any chance of escapine 

hen they had the pentane in the gasholder with the prope 
quantity of air, Mr. Hehner would admit that gas made like this 
would always be uniform. Perhaps they would excuse him for n0! 
preferring the single pentane flame to the 10-candle test or the 
16-candle test, because it was natural that he should like tbat 
arrangement which he had worked with so long, better than the 
other. As had been said by Mr. Dibdin, there was a considerable 
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“come and go” in the height of the flame, without appreciably 
altering the illuminating value of the portion that was cut off. 
Thus there was a very considerable range in the adjustment of 
the height of the flame, which would make it easy for the gas 
examiner to provide the proper standard of light at the opposite 
end of the bar by which to verify the illuminating power of the 

Probably they might not adopt the 10-candle standard, 
because a 16-candle standard had been proposed; but they would 
no doubt like to know that he had made a burner which would 
now give 16-candle light in the same manner as the one present 
would give 10 candles. It seemed to work as accurately with the 
pentane gas as the 10-candle one ; and there seemed to be no more 
trouble for an ordinary workman to make the pentane gas for this 
than there was to make a slightly different pentane gas for the 
i0candle. With regard to carburetting the air, he thought this 
system looked very simple; and there did not appear to be, judging 
by what he saw on the table, much difficulty about it. In respect 
to the control of the quality of the pentane gas, there was this: 
Supposing there were two holders, and the examiner used one one 
night, and the other next night, leaving always some of the gas he 
had used for his test in the holder, it would be easy for the chief 
gas examiner to ascertain whether the gas that had been used was 
up to the standard or not. For this purpose, there was the dura- 
tion test of Dr. Fyfe, which was 50 or 60 years old. If with this 
apparatus they had a standard flame of (say) 2 or 3 inches high 
burning from a meter a fixed quantity of gas, this fixed quantity 
would last for so many minutes or fractions of a minute, according 
to its quality, whether it was a richer or poorer gas. With regard 
to the candles, those made by Miller or Bracknell and Turner 
were made from the spermaceti whale, with a little wax to break 
the grain. They were practically pure spermaceti candles ; and he 
did not think the variations in the results obtained with them were 
so much due to the spermaceti as to the wicks. The wicks were 
sometimes stretched ; sometimes they were slack ; and sometimes 
tightly or loosely twisted. In the burning of the candles, the flame 
turned round the wick, and either approached the dise or turned 
itself from it during its combustion ; and the consequence was that, 
with a single candle, the variations were so great that it would 
make a difference of something like a whole candle, or even more, 
according to which way the wick turned. 

Mr. J. MerHvEN said one point he wished to touch upon was 
with regard to the large number of tests which Mr. Dibdin had 
made with candles. Before a new standard could be introduced, 
it would be necessary that it should be compared with, and rated 
to the actual light of an average sperm candle. Now, whilst 
congratulating, with the other speakers, Mr. Dibdin upon the re- 
sults of his laborious investigation, he must, in the most friendly 
way, express a little regret that in taking the pentane results with 
candles, Mr. Dibdin did not follow the customary practice of ex- 
cluding all those results where the consumption of sperm was 
either above or below the prescribed limit stated by the Referees. 
He regretted it to this extent—that, had the large number of ex- 
periments been carried out according to the true letter of the in- 
structions of the Referees, they would then have been considered 
a valuable means of ascertaining the value of the proposed 
standard. He found that Mr. Dibdin had made 454 candle tests ; 
and out of this number 165 of them—or 86 per cent. of the tests 
that were recorded—had consumed their sperm either above or 
below the prescribed limit of consumption. They certainly had 
consumed the sperm above and below it to this extent; and it was 
rather marked. About 5} per cent. of the tests were actually 
made with a consumption of sperm of 120 grains per hour; 
77 per cent. of them were under 120 grains; and 17 per cent. 
were over 120 grains. This seemed to him (Mr. Methven) to 
bea matter of considerable regret. In 1880 the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade found that the Harcourt pentane test 
was equal exactly to the standard sperm candle. They compared 
also the screen which bore his (the speaker’s) name, and they 
found it passed the value of two Harcourt lamps or two sperm 
candles. In 1884, The Gas Institute Committee arrived at the 
same results; and Mr. Dibdin himself in 1885 also found that the 
Harcourt and Methven lamps agreed very closely with the standard 
candle—the former being equal to one, and the latter to two. He 
could not help thinking that there was some omission in the 
present instance, which perhaps Mr. Dibdin would explain. He 
regarded as ‘‘ sentimental ” the feeling alluded to by Mr. Dibdin— 
that it was impossible to get a satisfactory result by using coal gas 
passed over pentane vapour ; and he referred to the experiments in 
this direction which were included in the paper he read before The 
Gas Institute in 1882. 

_ Mr. Dispmy, in reply, said he must congratulate himself not a 
little upon the reception of the paper he had had the honour of 
submitting to the meeting. There were one or two points to which 
he would refer. Mr. Harris thought that the candles were rather 
unfavourably treated in the experiments, as in practice they showed 
considerably higher results than pentane. He (Mr. Dibdin) cer- 
tainly agreed with this to some extent, because if they were to 
take the same candles that had been used in these experiments (as 
they did), and burn them in an open photometer in an open room, 
they obtained very different results. He used the apparatus which 
was well known as the Letheby bar photometer ; and he conducted 
the experiments in absolutely the same manner as that adopted in 
the ordinary legal testing of gas. If they manipulated the candles, 
or attempted to manipulate the method of using them, or the place 
of using them, they obtained different results; and in this very 
fact was the greatest condemnation that candles couldhave. If he 





took candles and burned them on the table in the room in a quiet 
atmosphere, he would get very different results from those he would 
obtain if he put them in a photometer, even though he might use a 
Letheby bar ; and they would also be different if he burnt them in 
an Evans or Imperial Standard photometer. If he burned candles 
in another way, or pressed the wicks up or down, he should get 
totally different results; and therefore he quite agreed with Mr. 
Harris in saying that probably he (Mr. Dibdin) had arrived at dif- 
ferent results from those Mr. Harris had obtained under other cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Harris also considered that what was wanted was 
a standard which could be easily reproduced. He (Mr. Dibdin) 
asserted that they had it before them. If they took any one—the 
pentane, Methven, or pentane Argand—it was easily reproduced. 
Mr. Harris seemed to think that with the pentane standard the 
test could not be verified. This was exactly what could be done 
with the pentane. They burnt a definite gas, instead of a coal gas 
of perhaps varying luminosity; so that they could reproduce the 
light as often as they pleased. Some of the gas,in Mr. Harcourt’s 
arrangement, could be left in the holder; and this sample of gas 
could be used to verify former observations—a desirable result from 
a legal point of view. As to the advisability of the standard being 
16 candles, he (Mr. Dibdin) had held this view for a long time past ; 
and this was one of the principal reasons that he tried to show the 
desirability of using the 16 sperm candle standard employed by the 
late Mr. Keates. He had not the slightest hesitation in accept- 
ing a 16-candle standard pentane Argand. This pentane Argand 
had been enlarged, as Mr. Sugg had said, to a 16-candle standard. 
The plea which had been urged for candles was rather amusing, 
perhaps, to old photometrists. It was well known that if the same 
candle was tested under varying conditions, different results would 
be obtained; and the results really had nothing to do with the 
question of the purity of the candles. It had much more to do 
with the wick, combined with the temperature of the atmosphere. 
As to Mr. Hehner’s remarks he (Mr. Dibdin) did not agree with 
him as to the composition of the pentane gas, as it was now 
really one of the simplest things imaginable to make it. He had 
some trouble in making it at first. But he had given up all 
thoughts of difficulty since he used the pentane pipette previously 
described ; and it was, as he had said, one of the simplest things 
in the world. As to the quality of the gas, this had been settled 
by Mr. Harcourt; because he said that if the gas was properly 
made, a 24-inch flame would be produced from the standard 
pentane burner by the combustion of 0°5 cubic foot per hour. As 
to the height of the flame, this was as simple as it could possibly 
be. He (Mr. Dibdin) was much obliged to Mr. Hehner for his 
expression of opinion as to the pentane Argand being preferable to 
the other standards. Mr. Foster reminded them of the error of 
candles, as shown by their continually increasing their indications 
when used in an Evans photometer—a result almost invariably 
experienced when using that instrument. In consequence of the 
attention of the Gas Referees being drawn by him (Mr. Dibdin) 
to the imperfections of this photometer, he was glad to say that 
they would no longer prescribe its use, as they could now get 
much better instruments. There was the Imperial photometer, 
which would give identical results to the simple open bar. Mr. 
Livesey agreed with his (Mr. Dibdin’s) conclusions ; but considered 
that a 16-candle standard would be better than a 10-candle one, 
This opinion, as already stated, he entirely endorsed. Mr. Sugg 
referred to the flame of the burner being at the end of the bar; 
and he thought that probably some of these results would not have 
been so erratic if the centre of the candle-flame had been carefully 
adjusted to the end of the bar. But he (the speaker) must say that 
every possible precaution had been taken to ensure the utmost 
accuracy in the work; and this remark also applied to the obser- 
vations of Mr. Methven. The men who were engaged on these 
experiments were men who nightly carried out the instructions of 
the Gas Referees ; and they conducted the tests in the most con- 
scientious manner—having done all that was possible in order to 
get accurate results. 

Mr. MrTHVEN observed that he did not mean to cast any reflec- 
tion whatever upon the gentlemen who conducted the tests. 

Mr. Dreprn said there was one other point, and that was the 
criticism in regard to candles giving high results. He should like 
those gentlemen who considered that these results might be erratic 
to consider this point. Taking 100 tests of a 3-inch Argand flame, 
how many of these results would be under 16 candles when tested 
by candles, and how many above 16 candles? They would find 
that possibly 99 per cent. were above 16 candles. It was the 
characteristic of the candles themselves that, when they went 
wrong, they always gave higher results. Of course, there were 
exceptions to the rule; but these were few and far between. With 
regard to Mr. Methven’s criticism as to the results afforded by 
candles when burning within the prescribed limits, he (Mr. 
Dibdin) had given in his published report all the results obtained ; 
and a careful examination of these would show that candles gave 
equally erratic results when burning either above or below or 
within the fixed limits. The reason that candies gave abnormally 
high results in the recent investigation was, in his (Mr. Dibdin’s) 
opinion, due to the smallness of the room in which the tests were 
made, as he had already shown. Mr. Methven objected to “ senti- 


mental ” reasons for rejecting a simple coal-gas flame in any form 
as a standard. He (Mr. Dibdin) had reason to know that with the 
public mere sentimental objections often took the place of more 
important ones ; and it behoved experts to hesitate before unneces- 
sarily giving cause for objections—sentimental or otherwise. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Dibdin. 
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OHIO GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of this Association was held at 
Sandusky, Ohio, on March 21 and 22, under the presidency of Mr. 
EvGeEne Printz, of Zanesville. In the course of the preliminary 
business, a resolution that the name of the Association be changed 
to ‘*The Ohio Gas and Electric Association” was rejected. A 
letter was read from Mr. C. J. R. Humphreys, the Secretary of the 
American Gaslight Association, announcing the appointment of a 
Committee charged with the duty of endeavouring to secure 
uniformity in meter couplings, and requesting the co-operation of 
the District Association; and Mr. J. M. Murphy was appointed to 
represent the Ohio Association on the Committee. 

The Presipent afterwards delivered his Inaugural Address. 
Having welcomed the members, and expressed satisfaction at the 
development of the Association, which now includes representatives 
from nearly every Gas Company in the State, he enlarged on the 
importance of studying the chemistry of gas making, both in theory 
and practice, and thought gas directors would do well to see that 
their managers were provided with the necessary books for this 
purpose. Referring to the frequency of explosions in gas-works of 
late, he was inclined to think that many of the so-called explosions 
would have another name if the subject were properly investigated ; 
and he advised those having the management of gas undertakings 
not to depend too much on their subordinates, who were apt to 
become careless in the absence of strict supervision. A dry syphon, 
a cock left open, or plug out, a stoppage in the pipes, or a rust 
hole in the purifier, might cause a leak of gas, which, under certain 
circumstances, would produce the mysterious explosion. lt was, 
therefore, well to adopt the rule of not delaying until to-morrow 
things that should be done to-day ; and he especially urged atten- 
tion to the proper ventilation of all buildings, Cleanliness in all 
parts of the works should be insisted upon ; but often this was the 
exception rather than the rule. He had seen an exhauster governor 
so clogged with dirt that it did not act; and a Pelouze and 
Audouin condenser quite useless from the same cause. Where 
order prevailed, workmen soon learned to take pride in keeping 
things tidy, and would look after little leaks of gas and tar. 

With regard to combining the gas and electric light businesses, 
opinions differed as to its advisability. Several gas companies had 
adopted this course; others did not clearly see their way to suchacom- 
bination; and some considered such a step would be contrary to their 
interests. All were, ofcourse, influenced by localcircumstances. Per- 
sonally he felt that gas men were really suppliers of light, and should 
be prepared to furnish any kind that might be required. Even if 
the electric light investment did not yield a fair return, he thought 
that, for the prevention of competition and the protection of the 
gas industry, a combination of the two under one management was 
advisable. Such a course would also be best for the consumer, as 
competition would only benefit him for a short time, if at all. The 
union of water-gas plants with those making gas from coal was now 
being agitated with some success. Those advocating the plan 
claimed a more satisfactory light, and that, if the candle power 
was not any higher, the admixture of water gas produced a pleasing 
white light ; it was a protection from strikes, as but little skilled 
labour was required; it was a ready means of generating large 
quantities of gas in a short time; and in the event of a high 
candle-power gas being called for, the water process was cheaper 
than the old method, which necessitated the use of expensive en- 
riching materials. But the whole question must depend on the 
first cost of the materials, and the receipts for residuals in the 
particular locality where the gas plant may be situated. The sub- 

jects of incandescent gas lighting and fuel gas were also of vital 
importance. 

After a brief reference to improved gas-burners—such as the 
Lungren and the Welsbach—Mr. Printz directed attention to the 
Tangye’s Gas-Hammer as a means of largely increasing day con- 
sumption. He was glad to learn that there was a desire, on the 
part of gas-stove manufacturers, to reduce the selling price of their 
commodities; for one of the greatest obstacles in the way of in- 
troducing these stoves had been the so-called high price. Gas- 
stoves, like gas, would have to be sold at a figure that would tend 
to make their use a necessity, and not a luxury. The aim of gas 
men had been to reduce the selling price of their commodity as 
low as possible, consistent with a fair profit on theinvestment. A 
friendly rivaly had arisen as to who would be the first to reach the 
dollar limit ; and this goal had been attained by the Ex-President, 
Mr. E. M‘Millin, in 1887. Others had since followed his example; 
and many were close behind, selling at less than $1} (5s. 3d.). 
It might safely be estimated that half the gas in Ohio was being 
supplied at 4s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, or less. 

Mr. G. H. Curistian, jun. (Norwalk, Ohio), read a paper on the 
use of ‘‘ Lima Crude Oil for Carburetting Water Gas.” He said 
he had made some experiments in the way of substituting this 
raaterial for naphtha, commencing with a small quantity, and 
gradually increasing until the latter was almost entirely displaced. 
An improvement in candle power was the result; and there was 
perfect freedom from smoke and tarry vapour. It was his custom 
to steam out the whole of the connections from the hydraulic to the 
holder once a fortnight; and this had been continued throughout 
the experiment. They were not troubled with stoppages or back 
pressure. With crude oil, as with naphtha, a deposit of lampblack 
would form in the stand and dip pipes ; and he had therefore con- 
tinued, as heretofore, to clean out this part of the plant once every 
ten days. Unless this was regularly attended to, a stoppage would 
result. The same heater was used for the crude oil as for naphtha ; 
but it was found necessary to empty it at each running. If allowed 





to remain between runs, a separation of heavy oil took place 
this, on admission to the generator, made tar and not gas, But 
the crude oil contained more sulphuretted hydrogen than he wag 
accustomed to, or able to deal with—in fact, as much as was pro. 
duced in coal-gas works. He had only one purifying-box, charged 
with 80 bushels of lime; and this was fouled in a very few days 
and was generally very uncertain. Conelly’s iron sponge was sub, 
stituted for the lime, with satisfactory results. It was put in ong 
layer 14 inches thick, and was revivified in sitw by lifting the 
purifier-lid once in four or five days, and letting it stand over-night, 
He used about 5 gallons of Lima oil per 1000 cubic feet; and the 
quality of his gas averaged 22 candles. 

It was known that the oil contained 50 per cent. of tar; and he 
attributed the freedom from tar troubles at his works to the ugg 
of high heats in the generator and superheater, which converted 
much of the tar into fixed gas. It was necessary that the whole 
of the oil, naphtha, distillate, and tar, should be immediately gagi. 
fied. Then the heavier carbon vapours remained in the generator 
and were decomposed, with the deposition of carbon; and the 
tar was principally removed in the hydraulic, though some went 
on to the condensers and scrubbers. The oil should be passed 
through a steam-heater before reaching the generator; and it 
might also be caused to flow first through a highly heated retor, 
This retort, however, was apt to clog up with carbon. It must, 
therefore, be so placed as to admit of easy cleaning or removal. The 
formation of lampblack could be prevented by taking care that 
the spray of oil entering the generator did not fall directly on the 
fuel, but on the hot fire-brick. The pipes from the superheater to 
the hydraulic should be large in size, as lampblack gradually 
accumulated in them; and it was well that any lampblack 
remaining in the gas should be removed at this point. He had 
an arrangement which permitted the natural draught of the appa. 
ratus to be directed through these pipes; and so burn up the 
lampblack. This method of cleaning was quicker and more con. 
venient than scraping them out. The hydraulics should have 
large outlet-pipes for cleaning; and they should be regularly 
steamed out. He emptied the hydraulic at each run; and the tar 
was so successfully extracted that none of it ever appeared in the 
purifiers. 

The oil should be carefully filtered, when emptied into the store- 
tank, the temperature of which should never go below 50°. If the 
plant was so arranged that the oil had to be admitted at the super. 
heater, it should first be well steamed and allowed to settle; the 
impurities and heavy oils (known as “B, 8.” oils) which were 
deposited being rejected. The “ National gas oil,” which was 
being offered to gas companies was prepared somewhat in this way. 
The crude oil could be mixed with naphtha in sufficient quantity 
to produce a thin tar; thus preventing trouble from stoppages, ke, 
This was the practice at many works; and at Chicago a mixture 
of two parts of crude oil to one of naphtha was used. He strongly 
recommended the crude oil as the best and cheapest material at 
command for water-gas works; he did not see also why it should 
not be used at coal-gas works, as an enricher in place of naphtha. 
It could be steam heated, and sprayed into very hot retorts. He 
would, however, prefer to put up a water-gas plant, and employ 
Lima oil and the refuse coke for the preparation of a 30-candle 
gas, to be used as an enricher of coal gas. High heats could then 
be worked; a large yield of gas obtained; and the deficiency in 
quality made up with the water gas. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Critchlow, who mentioned 
several water-gas works where the Lima crude oil was used in 
place of naphtha, and with quite as good results. The oil was 
simply sprayed in above the fire, without previous heating. It was 
also used for the enrichment of natural gas. With regard to the 
removal of sulphuretted hydrogen, at Newcastle, Pa., the purifiers 
formerly used for coal gas were charged with iron sponge, which was 
revivified in situ (but not while the gas was passing), by air being 
carried in at the bottom by ajet ofsteam. A 4-inch steam-pipe run 
through thecentre of a 14-inch air-pipe answered the purpose. Each 
box in succession was laid off for treatment in this way. Mr. Murphy 
said that at Niles, Mich., the Lima oil was used exclusively, with 
even better results than those named in the paper. Mr. Faben had 
practised continuous revivification for three or four years by draw- 
ing in about 1 per cent. of air at a point just before the purifier 
inlet ; the idea having been suggested to him by an article in the 
JOURNAL OF Gas LicHTING. It was injected by means of a steam- 
jet. The result was very satisfactory. In the summer he frequently 
purified as much as 10 million cubic feet without a change; and, 
in fact, when an alteration was necessary, it was in consequence of 
back pressure, owing to the accumulation of free sulphur, and not 
because of foul gas. He also found that some of the nitrogen intro- 
duced in the air was absorbed in the oxide purifier, with the forma- 
tionof ammonia. A little bisulphide of carbon was also deposited; 
and this dissolved the sulphur, and carried it to the lower part of the 
layer, where it set pretty hard. The illuminating power of the gas 
was improved ; and he could thoroughly recommend the plan. The 
material, which consisted of 5 per cent. iron filings and 95 per cent. 
of sawdust, saturated with solution of sulphate of iron, did not get 
hot. At present it had accumulated 27 per cent. of free sulphur. 
From time to time he added fresh iron solution to it. He put 
4inch of crude oil on the top of the water in the seals, and used & 
tray of lime in the bottom of each purifier for the absorption 0 
carbonic acid. There was 5 inches thickness of lime and 20 to 
22 inches of oxide in each purifier. He had tried naphtha, and 
also the crude oil for enriching coal gas; but he could not make 
the latter answer at all, on account of deposits of tar and soot. He 
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could just manage to use enough naphtha to keep up the quality of 
his gas- Mr. J. Gwynn said that at Fostoria they had had nearly 
ten months’ experience with the Lima oil, both with coal and water 

; and it worked well. He did not heat it as suggested by Mr. 
Christian, but sprayed it directly into the generator with a steam- 
jet Mr. Evers had used the crude oil with coal gas apparatus. He 
introduced it through the retort-lid ; the pipe extending about 4 feet 
into the retort. The oil was turned on three hours after charging, 
and allowed to drop on the red hot coke. He was able, by this 
means, to make any desired quality of gas. 

Mr. F. W. Day, of Columbus, next read a paper on ‘‘ The Policy 
of Gas Companies as to Incandescent Electric Lighting,” the full 
text of which has appeared in the Journat (ante, p. 730). 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. King said he had had no 
experience with incandescent electric lighting; but judging from 
his working with the arc system, Mr. Day’s estimates were high. 
He had merely entered the field of electric lighting with the in- 
tent of holding his own; but had accomplished all he hoped to 
do, and had made a reasonable profit besides. Mr. Faben said 
that undoubtedly the introduction of the electric light led to a large 
increase in the number of lights used. Shopkeepers would not be 
satisfied with one incandescent light in the place of one gas light ; 
but would have two or three. One thing, however, had hitherto 
been lost sight of in discussing the subject; and this was the fact 
that many large consumers, who would be counted upon as profit- 
able customers, would have an installation of their own. He 
instanced a case where the proprietor of a large hotel had put down 
plant, and was supplying not only himself, but his neighbours. 
Then another source of revenue claimed to be connected with the 
incandescent light system was the supply of power; but he found 
that the demand for smallintermittent power—for sewing-machines, 
dentists’ drills, &c.—was very limited indeed. Mr. Day referred to 
acase of a plant for six or eight are lights operated by a gas-engine, 
which worked well. The total expense was about £6 per month. 
At Columbus he had both arc and incandescent electric lamps 
to compete with; but he actually sent out more gas than for- 
merly. The incandescent lights did not affect him at all in the 
summer months. Mr. Sherrard said that an incandescent plant 
bad been established in his district for nearly a year; and there 
were signs that it was not particularly profitable. The motive 
power used by the electricians was natural gas, for which they 
were charged about £160 per annum; and this was why they 
were able to compete with gas at all, as coal would cost about 
£750 a year. He had plenty of good gas coal under and around his 
city; so that he could sell gas cheaply, and with profit. The price 
as fixed by the city was 6s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and the quality 
was above 16 candles. His Company were contemplating the in- 
troduction of the electric light. Mr. J. M. Bate said that at Tiffin 
some four or five years ago, where high quality gas was then being 
supplied at 10s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, the Edison people promoted 
a company to furnish electric light by meter. The capital, for a 
plant capable of working 1500 incandescent lamps, was fixed at 
£3400; but the actual expenditure was more than £6000. The 
electric light was to be supplied at the same price as gas; but the 
electric-meters ran up bills that were simply astonishing, and led 
to the rejection of the system. Meanwhile, the Edison promoters 
had drawn the hard cash, and left the concern on the hands of the 
local investors, who then sought to dispose of the plant at any cost, 
and made overtures to the Gas Company to purchase it. He learnt 
from the Directors that the loss on the first years’ working was 
£1250; and each succeeding year the deficit was £400. They were 
disappointed in the hopes held out to them. The result of the 
introduction of this system on the consumption of gas, was not con- 
siderable. The profusion of electric lighting seemed to increase 
the demand for gas. It had been said that the electric lights were 
good for 800 hours; but he observed that, after a week’s use, 
deterioration was noticeable, and from that time it would steadily 
go down until about the end of a month, when it was no better 
than a piece of red-hot wire. The consumers would not pay for 
renewals; and so the electric light people had that expense. In 
the town he was at now, gas was sold at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet; 
and they had a 228 arc light plant, and were talking about adopting 
an incandescent system as well. Mr. King remarked that the most 
serious question of the whole incandescent business was to get at 
the price to be charged. The consumers would use every light on 
a foggy day, although two or three gas-lights (the gas being passed 
through a meter) were found sufficient. Mr. Light said that at 
Dayton the incandescent system was tried, at a rate of 4s. 2d. per 
lamp per month, and was a complete failure. Mr. Denniston 
thought the question asked in the title of the paper must be 
answered in different ways, according to circumstances. The idea 
of combining the two interests would not always meet the appro- 
bation of local authorities. At the east end of Pittsburgh, he had 
had a very lively competition. A few years ago the price of gas 
was 10s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and the electric light was com- 
paratively as high. Now he was selling gas at from 4s. 2d. to 5s. 5d.; 
and the electric lights were supplied at 1s. 6d. to 3s. each per month. 
If there had not been as great a reduction in the cost of gas making 
as there had been improvement in the electric lighting, he would 
simply have had to sell out. He could not have supplied gas at 
8s. 4d. or more, as against the present price of electric lighting, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage referred to by Mr. Bate, who 
had stated the case quite correctly. Butif he had put in an electric 
light plant, he would not have secured anything like the business the 
opposition Company obtained. He took it that in every place there 
were always a number of people who, from various causes, would 


encourage opposition or competition with the gas company. At one 
end of Pittsburgh, they had taken from him £2000 per annum. But 
in many cases the electric company was promoted by, and received 
plenty of support from the town authorities at first. They provided 
the light at very low rates; but after awhile new dynamos, &c., 
were needed, and the novelty wore off. Then was the time when 
they could be bought up at a cheap rate; and in one case where he 
was interested, the gas company had been able to acquire electric 
light plant for less than half price, after it had been running about 
a year. He did not think that the incandescent light could com- 
pete with gas at less than 6s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. So he thought 
that the best policy, instead of starting an incandescent plant, was 
to lay by, and let the opposition do what they could, as in a year 
or two their installation could be acquired at half price, or even 
less. But, of course, many things were to be considered; and it 
was not possible to lay down a universal rule. He thought the 
general experience was that the electric light did not reduce the 
sale of gas. The effect of the competition was that every exertion 
was used to cheapen the gas; and therefore more of it was sold, as 
in his case, where he had reduced the price one-half. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of electricity, cheap natural gas, fuel gas, 
and the great reduction in price, his actual receipts were now more 
than they were three years ago. 

Mr. J. W. ALEXANDER, of Painesville, contributed a paper on 
‘* Methods of Inducing Non-Consumers to Use Gas.” The first 
method, which he had found of great help, was to let Lungren 
burners on hire at 10s. 6d. per annum each. He also supplied the 
Seibel lamp—which was very cheap, only about 5s. each—and 
albo-carbon burners, at cost price. In each of these an enriching 
material was used. As regarded cooking and heating stoves, every 
facility was offered in the way of selling them at cost price, or 
letting on hire; taking care to secure the best make, and seeing 
they were properly fitted. Another thing of which he was about 
to make a thorough trial, had generally been neglected by gas 
companies, and that was advertising in the local newspapers. 

During the discussion, Mr. J. M. Bate said he had tried adver- 
tising, but found that no benefit accrued from it. In small towns 
he thought two-thirds of the superintendent’s time was devoted to 
conciliating the consumers, who were generally looked after better 
than in large towns. Mr. Lindsley believed in courteous attention 
to every complaint; so as to receive the good-will of the con- 
sumers, as a Satisfied consumer was the best possible advertise- 
ment that a gas company could have. Mr. King referred to the 
* automatic’ meter; and he thought it would pay large com- 
panies well to keep a man for no other purpose than to attend to 
complaints. Mr. G. Shepard Page gave some particulars, which 
he had received from England, regarding the automatic meter, 
and referred at length to the superiority of gas over oil. He con- 
sidered no other business treated their customers in such an off- 
hand manner, as was the practice with gas companies. Other 
traders used exertions, and went to expense to retain customers ; 
and it would pay gas companies well to do the same thing. They 
could afford to send men from house to house to see that the 
burners were in good order. The Manhattan Gas Company many 
years ago engaged an official at a salary of £1250 per annum 
expressly for the purpose of attending to complaints. He found 
that the Edison Electric Light Company employed a canvasser, 
who received a good salary and also a commissivn on new custo- 
mers for five years; and he (Mr. Page) thought that this was 
an example worth imitating by gas men. Let them look after the 
business, and make friends of the consumers. 

Mr. E. C. Gwyn, of Springfield, read a communication entitled 
‘* The First Cost of Gas Stoves and Engines.” He thought the 
greatest field for increased business was to be found in the en- 
couragement of the use of gas for fuel and power. One of the 
obstacles in the way of this was the first cost of stoves and engines. 
As regarded gas-stoves, householders were already provided with 
cooking-stoves of some kind; and, therefore, if they found the 
new stove was going to cost £5 or £6, they would not think of 
having it. If the price was (say) one-half, they might form a 
different opinion ; and the same applied in the case of gas-engines. 
He propounded a scheme for forming an Ohio Gas-Stove and 
Engine Company, the capital to be subscribed by each gas com- 
pany in proportion to its annual sale, with the object of supplying 
the subscribers with stoves and engines of the best class at the 
lowest possible price. They would then be able either to sell or 
let stoves on hire at lower terms than at present. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, M‘Millin said he 
did not believe that the suggestion made in the paper was at all 
practicable. There was already keen competition amongst stove 
manufacturers; so that the margin of profit it would secure to 
the subscribers would not be great. He sold stoves and engines 
at cost price; but found the expense for the “‘ Otto’’ gas-engine 
so high as to be almost prohibitory. He recently saw a circular 
advertising a 1-horse power gas-engine and pump complete for 
£20, and had sent for particulars. It seemed to him that gas- 
engines could be made much cheaper—whether as good was 
another thing. Mr. J. Gwynn remarked that he had seen one 
of the cheap gas-engine pumps. It worked fairly well, but was 
frail in structure, and rather noisy. It would pump 180 to 225 
gallons of water per hour. Mr. Murphy thought gas-stoves could 
not be made much cheaper than at present. What was really 
wanted was more “go” in introducing them, Mr. Prichard in- 
stanced a Gas-Stove Company who had paid a 15 per cent. dividend ; 
and he expressed the opinion that the price of these articles was 





generally too high. Mr, Graeff said he had been connected with 
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a gentleman who went in for making a cheap gas-stove; but the 
results were not satisfactory. The reason why they cost so much 
was because the demand for them was comparatively small; and 
if gas men could remedy this, they would be cheaper. He be- 
lieved gas-stove manufacturers fully recognized the demand for 
a cheap stove; and that any union between gas companies would 
be sure to fall through. 

Mr. P. J. Woop, of Wilmington, read the next paper, which 
treated on ‘* The Management of Small Gas-Works.”” He insisted 
on the necessity for observing order, neatness, and cleanliness 
throughout, and keeping all tools, &c., in their proper places, 
where they could be instantly found. About nine out of every 
ten explosions that happened on gas-works, he maintained were 
the results either of carelessness or ignorance. The managers of 
small works had a great many and varied duties to perform, not 
only to keep everything going on the works, but to attend to 
the meters and the consumers’ complaints; and one-half of the 
difficulties they had to contend with were due to the works being 
cramped and too small in size in the first place. If nothing 
less than 6-inch connections were used throughout, there would 
be little or no trouble from stoppages. But in any case there 
should be a clean out right through once every quarter. In many 
cases he thought meters could be set right by a few minutes’ 
work, instead of being sent to the makers for repair; and he saw 
no reason why this should not be done on the gas-works. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper ; and in the course 
of it, Mr. Coverdale said that the great thing was to educate presi- 
dents, secretaries, and shareholders, to take an intelligent interest 
in the gas business, and to be willing to provide the plant necessary 
for carrying it on in comfort. Often when the manager applied for 
extensions or alterations, he was told that, as he had done without 
them hitherto, he could continue without them. He therefore con- 
sidered that meetings like the present, at which some of these 
gentlemen attended, were doing more for the successful manage- 
ment of small works than anything else. He referred to the 
necessity not only of keeping everything in good order at the gas- 
works, but of canvassing for new consumers. The cost of fittings 
was an obstacle; and he believed that in some cases it would pay 
well to pipe houses throughout gratis, if the owners would agree 
to use gas, Mr. Cantine spoke from personal experience on the 
advantages of reducing the price of gas. He had lowered his charge 
from 12s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in the last few years, 
and with highly satisfactory results. He had supplied several gas- 
stoves, and found them a great help in increasing the consumption. 
A small electric light plant was also worked by his company, who 
had started it in accordance with the wishes of a large consumer. 
Mr. Christian thought there was a great demand not only for cheap, 
but for high-power gas; and that people would be willing to pay 
more in proportion for a 22-candle gas than for that of 16-candle 
quality. In cold climates there was some trouble in supplying rich 
gas without condensation; but he considered that this might be 
done if the gas was superheated after it came out of the retort. It 
would certainly yield a whiter and more brilliant light. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SHEFFIELD Gas-Works.—The Direc- 
tors of the Sheffield Gas Company have confirmed the appointment 
(provisionally announced in the Journat for the Ist inst.) of Mr. 
Fletcher W. Stevenson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Mana- 
ger of the Chester Gas- Works, as Engineer of the Company. 


Iron anD Street Instirute.—The annual meeting of this body 
was held last Tuesday and Wednesday in the Hall of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster, under 
the presidency of Mr. David Adamson. Among the papers read 
was one by Mr. A. Wilson, of Stafford, on ‘‘ Water Gas as applied 
to Metallurgical Purposes,” describing the modification of the Lowe 
and Strong process, developed at Essen by Messrs. Schultz, 
Knaudt, and Co., and its application to heating purposes and 
steel melting at Witkowitz, Terni, Essen, and Winterthur. He 
also dwelt upon its use for lighting by Fahnejelm’s incandescent 
magnesia system. The author’s views on this latter point have 
already been referred to in our pages (see ante, p. 548.) 


AMERICAN WaTER-Works AssocraTIon.—The eight annual 
meeting of this Association was held at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 17, 18, and 19. The President (Colonel J. T. Fanning), on 
the opening day, read a paper instead of the usual inaugural 
address; taking for his subject ‘‘ The Treatment of Water and the 
Protection of Sources of Supply.’ A description was subsequently 
given of the methods adopted for the sanitary protection of the 
watersheds which furnished a supply of water for domestic pur- 
poses to the city of Rochester, This paper evoked considerable 
discussion; as did also one dealing with the question, ‘‘ What 
warrant is there for making a less rate for water used for manufac- 
turing and elevator than for culinary purposes?” An interesting 
paper on the water supply of Tokio (Japan) was contributed by one 
of the honorary members of the Association, a gentleman connected 
with the Japan Imperial University. A considerable number of 
other papers, of more or less local character, fully occupied the 
attention of the members during the whole session. Mr. A. N. 
Denman, of Des Moines, Ia., was elected President for the ensuing 
year; and Mr. J. H. Decker, Secretary. The next meeting will be in 
Louisville, Ky.,on the third Mondayin April,1889. A banquet was a 
great feature of the occasion ; and much time was spent in visits to 
points of interest in Cleveland. 





HIGH-POWER GAS-LAMPS. 

At the meeting of the Wenham Company on the 20th ult, ( 
ante, p. 784), the Chairman, in the course of his remarks, allyg 
to an important paper which had been read by M. Coindet befor, 
the Industrial Society at Rouen, in connection with an eXaming. 
tion made by the experts appointed by the Society to investigate 
the merits of regenerative systems of gas lighting. The following 
is a translation of the portions of the report dealing with matter; 
of special interest to our readers :— 

For several years past considerable efforts have been made} 
gas engineers to perfect the means of lighting by gas, and to place 
it in a position to compete with its brilliant competitor—electricity 
Electric lighting, effected at first by means of powerful ares, was 
too dazzling, but was made practical by the adoption of groung 
glasses, or by reflecting its too bright naked light by means of 
large white surfaces. An example of this latter system of electri 
lighting exists in Rouen, and has been the subject of a very 
interesting report to this Society by M. Delahaye. The elegtrig 
ares were produced by Serrin lamps, by Sontin, Siemens, Brush, 
Gramme, &c., or by the Jablockoff and Jamin lights. 

The efforts of gas engineers had also been directed to providins 
lamps of great intensity which they had named “ intensiye 
burners.” The intensive burners had much more to claim than 
the diminished consumption of gas for producing the unit of light, 
which with us is the Carcel ; and by employing these, an economy 
of gas equal to 14 to 23 per cent. is effected. The first intensiye 
burners were invented by Messrs. Sugg, of London, Gautier, of 
Havre, and by the Paris Gas Company, who introduced the burner 
called the ‘‘ Quatre Septembre,’ because it was constructed for 
lighting the Rue du Quatre Septembre in Paris, for the purpose of 
comparison with the lighting of the Rue de l’Opéra by Jablockoff 
lamps. Afterwards came the lamps of Mallet, Cozé, Marini, Ben. 
gals, and later on those of Clamond, Popp, and Welsbach. The 
various high-power burners—leaving out of consideration the 
Welsbach light—consume too much gas, or are too delicate in 
construction ; and in consequence of this, they have been almost 
abandoned in this country, except, however, the ‘* Quatre Septem. 
bre” (which is used for outside lighting), on account of its sim. 
plicity, careful construction, and elegance. 

In order to arrive at a considerable saving in the consumption 
of gas, Mr. Frederick Siemens, of Dresden, applied to gas-burners 
the principle of the recuperation of the heat produced by its 
combustion, as it had already been applied with success to retorts 
in gas-works, glass works, and in other industries. The first 
application of the recuperative principle was made in France a 
long time ago by M. Chaussenot. In his treatise on gas lighting, 
published in 1845, M. d’Hurcourt says, in fact, that M. Chaussenot 
had won the Society’s prize, for an arrangement of the lamp 
chimney which had the advantage of increasing the intensity of 
the light, by elevating the temperature of the air consumed. This 
burner was furnished with two concentric chimneys; and the air 
could only pass into the burner by descending to the annular space 
formed by the two chimneys, where it was heated by the radiation of 
the flame. The numerous experiments made by the author in 
1881 and 1884, leads him to assert that, by the use of a double 
chimney with a burner consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
a 20-candle power light is obtained; whereas the same burner, 
without the double chimney, supplied with the surrounding air, 
only gives a light of 10 candles per 4 feet of gas consumed. 
The temperature of the air employed in the burner he found in- 
creased to 145° C. (325° Fahr.). Notwithstanding these advantages, 
the Chaussenot burner has not met with success, probably owing 
to the fact that at the period it was invented, the necessity for an 
intense light was not felt. The burner has since been somewhat 
modified by M. Messire, of Paris, and has been under trial. Not- 
withstanding the great economy of gas obtained by the Siemens 
burner, it has not been adopted in France. The principal cause of 
this, it is considered, should be attributed to its unsightly appear- 
ance, with the large-sized regenerator—shell-shaped—placed under- 
neath, and the chimney on the side for carrying away the products 
of combustion. These lamps, however, are used in Belgium and 
Germany. } 

The application of the recuperative principle in connection with 
gas-burners has been made by Messrs. Wenham, Sugg (the 
‘*Cromartie’’ burner), and Bower, in England; by Schiilke, in 
Germany; and by Breittmayer, and Gregoire and Godde, m 
France. The regenerator in all these inventors’ lamps is placed 
above the burner; and likewise the chimney, which is placed 
vertically upon the regenerator, has ceased to have an inelegant 
appearance, but, on the contrary tends to the production of a 
decorative effect. The shadow, which is cast downwards by the 
Siemens lamp has been abolished by this new arrangement. __ 

The construction of the Wenham lamp and burner (with which 
readers of the JouRNAL are acquainted) was next fully described; 
and the advantages of the lamps for ventilating purposes was then 
pointed out. M. Coindet proceeds: Gas is reproached—and not 
without reason—for giving off too much heat and vitiating the alt. 
These inconveniences appear almost everywhere, owing to the 
absence in a majority of cases of the means of ventilation. The 
Wenham lamp, like all other regenerative gas-burners, consumes 
the gas more completely than ordinary burners; and consequently 
does not vitiate the air so much as the latter. But, by a very 
simple arrangement, the Wenham lamp can be applied as 42 
effective agent for ventilating the rooms in which they are iD 
stalled. The gentlemen who were deputed to make the tests—v!. 
MM. Bonpain (President of the Society), Poincin, Lauras, a0 
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— 
Condet—after making careful photometrical experiments with the 
jamp came to the}conclusion that it gives vertically, with a reflector, 
gn illuminating power of 10 candles per cubic foot of gas per hour ; 
and that, taking the two extremes of the burners experimented 
with, the consumption per candle power, under the best condi- 
tions, is about four times less to-day than it was a few years back 
_or, in other words, that for the same consumption of gas, about 
four times more light can now be obtained. 








Warer- Works In Jaran.—In the course of an article on ‘‘ Japa- 
nese Material Progress ” which recently appeared in The Times, 
the writer stated that water supply—one of the greatest of Japanese 
needs—is receiving a fair share of attention. At Yokohama the 
frst modern water-works in the empire, designed and carried out 
by an English engineer officer, were brought to a successful com- 
jetion in October last; and projects for works of the same kind 
for other cities are now in various stages of progress. 

Tae InspecTorsHIP oF PusLic LicutTine In Dvusiin.—On 
Monday last week, the Dublin Town Council had under considera- 
tion the election of an Inspector of Public Lighting, for which 
appointment applications were invited in our advertisement columns 
afew weeks since. The duties comprise the examination of the 

and the inspection and testing of gas-meters. Altogether, 38 
candidates replied to the advertisement ; and of these 19 attended 
in person before the Committee who had charge of the matter. The 
result was the selection of six names to be submitted to the 
Council, who eventually decided on Mr. T. J. Cotton ; the voting 
being 30 for this gentleman, against 11 and 8 for the two other 
highest candidates. ; Mr. Cotton is brother of Mr. W. F. Cotton, the 
Secretary of the Alliance Gas Company; butit should be mentioned 
that before proceeding to a ballot the Council passed a resolution 
expressing the opinion that “members personally interested as 
holders of shares in the Gas Company should not vote on the 
election of Gas Inspector.” 

PriesTMAN’s PETROLEUM ENGINE.—Messrs. Priestman Bros., of 
Hull, have succeeded in overcoming the difficulties in the way 
of using ordinary petroleum as a motive power. In the new engine 
which they have just introduced, the oil is placed in a closed tank 
inside the foundation of the engine, and air is pumped into this 
tank until a pressure of about 5 lbs. to the square inch is obtained. 
The oil is then mixed with air until it is formed into a vapour ; 
after which it passes into a closed iron vessel or vaporizer, where 
itis heated, and from which it is admitted into the engine cylinder 
and ignited by means of an electric spark. The spark is obtained 
from a small primary battery, capable of doing about 30 hours’ 
work without attention, and renewable at very small cost. In 
starting the engine the vaporizer is heated for a few minutes, after 
which the necessary heat is obtained from the exhaust products of 
combustion while on their way to the chimney. The cylinder is 
water-jacketed ; the water being kept in circulation by a small 
pump. After it has once been started, the engine works automa- 
tically—preparing its own source of power, heating its charge, 
cooling its cylinder, and supplying its own spark for ignition. The 
great point is that only ordinary petroleum is used, which, more- 
over, is entirely consumed, leaving no residue whatever—the com- 
bustion being complete. The cost of working this engine, taking 
the oil at the present price, is stated to be a little more than 4d. 
per horse power per hour. The engine is simple in construction, and 
appears to be well adapted for use where steam is inadmissible and 
gas not obtainable. 

DeatH oF ALDERMAN Hart, oF BrrmMincHAM.—We regret to have 
to record the death last Wednesday, at his residence at Small 
Heath, Birmingham, of Alderman Hart, Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Corporation. The deceased gentleman, 
who was 57 years of age, always suffered to some extent from pulmo- 
nary weakness; and on the 24th ult. he contracted a cold whilst mak- 
ing a business journey to Glasgow. He nevertheless continued to 
follow his accustomed pursuits for a week or more, when he was 
seized by a low fever, to which he succumbed. Mr. Hart began 
work while still young. In early manhood he went into the tin- 
plate trade, and managed his affairs with so much skill that ulti- 
mately he became the possessor of a manufactory giving employ- 
ment to some 800 workpeople. In 1875 he was elected to the Town 
Council, and was at once appointed a member of the Gas Committee, 
upon which he rendered valuable service. He made himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the practical part of the operations of the 
Committee, and regularly visited the Saltley and Windsor Street 
works. For upwards of five years he was Chairman of the Works 
Sub-Committee ; and when Alderman Kenrick retired from the 
Committee, he would doubtless have succeeded him in the chair had 
he not at the time been specially occupied with the affairs of the 
Markets Committee. Four years ago he was elected an Alderman. 
In November last he succeeded to the chair of the Gas Committee, 
whose annual statement he expounded to the Council on the 21st 
of February last. It was characteristic of all Mr. Hart’s work, 
whether public or private, that he did it with great enthusiasm ; 
but there had for some months prior to his death been an almost 
imperceptible growth of the symptoms of overwork. He had not, 

owever, foregone his accustomed exertions in any particular until 
the Ist inst., when, after going down to business in the morning, 
he felt unable to attend the meeting of the Town Council in the 
afternoon. He returned to his home, never to leave it again. His 
death is keenly felt in Birmingham and the neighbourhood ; and 
the greatest sympathy is expressed on all sides for his family in 
their bereavement. 





Begister of Patents. 


ManvracturE or Gas.—Dinsmore, J. H. R., of Liverpool. No, 1767 
Feb. 4, 1887. [8d.] 

According to this invention two retorts are used, one under the other, 
and preferably placed at an angle from the horizontal. The charge 
(when coal is used) is placed in the upper retort; and instead of the 
gas escaping by an ascension-pipe in the usual way, it is passed down 
a pipe to the front of the lower retort, which is the hotter of the two; 
and then to the opposite end of the retort, where it rises by an ascension- 
pipe to the hydraulic main or seal—the heavier tar escaping by a down 
pipe to the well. By passing the gas with its bye-products through a 
second retort, it is claimed that the heavier hydrocarbons are more 
permanently suspended, and so become fixed illuminants in the gas. 
Also by arresting a great portion of the tar before it reaches the 
hydraulic main, the lighter hydrocarbons will not be absorbed to the 
same extent as in ordinary practice in the partial condensation of the 
crude gas which takes place there, as it would if all the tar flowed with 
it through the dip into the main. 
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In fig. 1 are shown a longitudinal section and front elevation (partly 
in section) of a bench of retorts constructed according to this invention ; 
while fig. 2 shows a modified form of the retort itself. 

A is the retort, and B is a duct in the form of a return or double pipe. 
The temperature at which the retorts are worked—a clear cherry red 
—is such that the illuminating properties of the evolved gases are not 
destroyed or injured, and at the same time will admit of the retort being 
made of iron without liability to rapid destruction. The duct is smaller 
than the retort; the proportion shown being one from which gocd re- 
sults are said to be obtained. The setting of the retort consists of a 
front wall C and a pedestal C1. The setting of the retorts is such that 
they are protected from the destructive action of the furnace gases and 
maintained at approximately equal temperatures by partly shielding 
those nearest the fire by brickwork. The lower retorts are protected by 
slabs of fire-brick throughout their entire length ; and the upper retort 
is protected by slabs at intervals—the ducts B being unprotected in all 
cases. 

The modified construction of retort consists of a clay body, or retort 
proper A; the duct B being of cast iron, and secured to a cast-iron 
mouthpiece in the usual way by bolis. 

The construction shown for the duct or return pipe is suitable for 
most classes of coal ordinarily used for gas making; but for certain 
kinds of coal, in which the tarry vapours do not exist to such an extent 
as in cannel coal, or do not require the length of run provided in the 
return duct type to convert them into permanent gases, the duct may 
be upon the end of the retort, so as to diminish the length of run for 
the gases. 

Another special feature of the invention is that the retort with its 
duct is so made that the point where the duct springs from, or is con- 
nected to the retort, there shall be no part incapable of being scraped. 
This is effected by making the parts where the duct and retort, or the 
two ducts come together, in the form of a “ feather edge;” arranging 
the retort and duct at an angle to one another—resembling in appear- 
ance the letter N or Y. 

The ascension-pipes D lead to a hydraulic main E, the dip-pipes of 
which are inserted into the liquor to a depth of only } inch, which 
allows the gas to pass freely out of and into the main, while at the same 
time it is quite sufficient to seal each dip-pipe when gas making is not 
proceeding in the retort to which it belongs. The main E is open to 
the atmosphere, so as to prevent any undue pressure within it. 


MEasvRING AND CoNTROLLING THE Domestic Suppiy or Water. —Brown, 
O., of Westminster. No. 8632; June 15,1887. [8d.] 

This invention (a modification of that patented in 1886, No. 13,228) 
relates, in part, to the construction of the measuring vessel of the 
meter itself, and to improved means for regulating, either the escape of 
the water temporarily confined beneath the loaded compartment upon 
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the latter falling, or the displacement by water of any air similarly 
confined. 


Fig. 7. 
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Water measuring and controlling apparatus embodying these improve- 
ments is represented in longitudinal and transverse vertical section in 
figs 1 and 2, 

The measuring vessel A (preferably formed of sheet metal) consists of 
three pieces—a central division plate and two body-pieces, each of which 
latter forms the sides and bottom of one of the two compartments B B! 
of which the measuring drum is composed. For regulating the escape of 
the water temporarily confined beneath the loaded compartment, on it 
falling, the space between the floor of the tray C and the bottom edge of 
the central plate is varied. The edges of the central plate project 
laterally, and are formed as knife-edges for resting in Y-grooves pro- 
vided in the side of the tray. By reducing the knife-edges, the oscillat- 
ing measuring vessel A is lowered in the tray, and the bottom edge of 
the central plate brought nearer to the floor of the tray ; the passage for 
the flow of water from one end of the tray to the other being thereby 
restricted, and the action of the apparatus regulated. By lowering the 
measuring vessel towards the tray, the angle through which the vessel 
oscillates is diminished, and a smaller quantity of water overbalances it. 
This adjusts the measuring action of the apparatus; the angle of 
oscillation being reduced, and the number of strokes increased, until 
the number of strokes recorded properly indicates the quantity of 
water passed by the measuring vessel. 

As further means for cushioning the loaded compartment upon falling, 
and mitigating the shock incidental thereto, as also for modifying the 
suddenness of the action at its commencement, each compartment 
is provided with a false bottom, open at the sides, and preferably closed 
at the centre, so as to intercept communication between the false bottom 
of one compartment and that of the other. When the charged compart- 
ment falls, airis temporarily confined between the underside of the com- 
partment B or B', the false bottom, and the sides of the tray C; the 
air being, however, quickly displaced by water that enters the false 
bottom from the tray. When the empty compartment rises, water is 
temporarily retained in the false bottom, and the opposite or charged 
compartment is partially counterbalanced ; the action of the apparatus 
being thereby rendered less abrupt. The water discharged from the 
measuring vessel at each oscillation falls into the lower part of the ap- 
paratus, to be withdrawn by the tap H. If, however, the water be not 
withdrawn, it operates in time (by means of a float and suitable connec- 
tions) to automatically close the inlet-valve E, and thus shut off the 
supply from the main. 


Manvracture or Water Gas.—Lake, H. H.; communicated from A. C. 
Humphreys, of Philadelphia, U.S.A. No. 2597; Feb. 21, 1888. 
[8d.] 


This invention relates to methods of making water gas in which—-in 
addition to the generator, the injector for hydrocarbon oil, and the 
fixing chamber employed in the ‘‘ Lowe”’ process—a retort chamber is 
used containing open-ended retorts filled with bituminous coal, which 
is distilled by the heat of the gases from the generator; the coal gas 
being first mixed with the water gas and the coke finally used in the 
generator. 

The invention mainly consists (1) In combining with a generator and 
fixing chamber a retort chamber and a system of passages for the gas, 
one or more leading into the retort chamber, and one or more directly 
into the fixing chamber—whereby the supply of gas for each chamber is 
independent of the other. (2) In providing such a retort chamber with 
an independent stack or escape for the gases, whereby a portion of them 
may be passed through the chamber and burned there while the remain- 
ing gases are being stored. (3) In arranging the stack or gas escape of 
the retort chamber, so that it will cause a positive suction through it 
and so prevent—first, any tendency of the gases from the retort chamber 
to flow backward and mingle with the gases passing to the fixing 
chamber ; and second, this positive suction tends to draw the gases from 
the retorts and generator, and prevent the tendency they would other- 
wise have to flow out of the retort or generator doors when opened. #42 

Fig. 1 is a sectional side elevation of the apparatus. Fig. 2 is a front 
elevation of the gas passages and valve; and fig. 3, a plan of the retort 
chamber, partially cut away so as to show the passage leading into the 
chamber and its controlling valve. 

A is a generator of the usual construction ; B, the retort. chamber; 
C, the fixing chamber; and D, retorts having doors at their charging 
ends and their inner ends open. E is # wall dividing the retort cham- 
ber into two portions ; one containing the body of the retorts, and the 
other J, into which the ends of the retorts open. F and G are baffler- 
walls, which cause the gases in the retort to pass zig-zag round the re- 
torts on their way to the stack H. H! is a device by which a jet 
of steam may be thrown up the stack to increase the draught. K are 
the air-pipes through which a blast is forced when desired. L is the 














entrance of an air passage leading from the generator and chamber J 
to the retort chamber. As shown, it enters horizontally, passing down. 
ward at L’, and then upward into the retort chamber at L2, M isa 
valve by which the flow of gas into the retort chamber is regulated. N 
are the gas-passages passing from the generator and chamber J to the 
passage O leading to the fixing chamber. These flues are situated above 
the passage L. P is the inlet for the hydrocarbon oil; and R is the 
opening through which the gas leaves the fixing chamber. 

In using the apparatus, a fire of hard coal or coke is made in the 
generator ; and the retorts D are charged with bituminous coal. An air 
blast is then turned into the generator, through the pipe K; and the 
valve M is so placed that the rising gases shall pass in proper propor- 
tion through the passage L and the passages N into the retort chamber 
and fixer. The gases in this chamber are ignited by air-blasts coming 
through pipes K! and K?, arranged in any convenient positions; and 
the products of combustion finally pass out of the stack H. The gases 
going to the fixer are also ignited by a blast through the pipe Ks. As 
soon as the retorts become heated, they give off coal gas at their open 
ends; and these gases mingle with the gases from the generator, and 
also pass through the flues L and N. When all parts of the apparatus 
have become sufficiently heated, the air-pipes K and K® are closed; 
steam is turned into the generator; and oil is introduced at P in the 
head of the fixer. As the water gas is richer than the gas produced in 
blowing up, the valve M is pushed in, so as to contract the opening of 
the flues L; and the air-blasts K' K? are continued in the retort cham- 
ber—the burned gases escaping through the stack H. The heat of the 
retort chamber may thus be maintained at the point of greatest efli- 
ciency ; and as the gas-flues N are above the passage, the rich coal gases 
pass directly into the fixer and are saved. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


6545.—Drew, H., “Improvements in lanterns for gas and other 
burners.”’ May 2. 

6552.—Gerken, A., “Improvements in gas-lamps with lens attach- 
ment.” May 2. 

6553.—Bi.u1NG, C. E., ‘‘ Gas-burners for heating and cooking.”’ May 2. 

6571.—GarLanp, W., and Crooxe, W. T., ‘ Improvements in gas- 
stoves.”’ May 2. 

6619.—LutHEerR, W. H., “Improvements in and relating to spray 
lights or lamps for illuminating and heating purposes,”’ May 3. 

6636.—Witson, D., “‘ Improvements connected with gas-ovens for 
baking pastry and cakes.”” May 3. 

6659.—Waicut, J. F., and G. E., “ Improvements in gas-heated baths.” 
May 4. 

6708.—Lovks, A., ‘‘ Impr oved means for regulating the gas supply to 
gas-engines.”” May 5. 

6920.—Vaton, W. A. M'‘I., and Brin’s Oxycen Company, Lowtep, 
‘‘ Improvements in the purification of carburetted hydrogen or coal gas.” 
May 9. 

6932.—Tuomson, J., ‘Improvements in and connected with meters 
for water and other liquids.”” May 9. 

6953.—SouTHERN, W., ‘Improvements in electric gas-lighters.” 
May 9. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ] 
962.—Tuorp, T., “ Supplying air for combustion with gas.” 

1204.—Rocers, H. J., ‘* Manufacture of gas.”’ 

1319.—Buakg, I., ‘‘ Lamps for gas, &c.”’ 

1373.—Srerne, L., ‘‘ Exhaust of gas-engines.”’ 

1393.—Srncxarr, J., ‘* Heating-gas generator.” 

1429.—Gamstz, G. C., ‘* Guards for gas service-pipes.”” 

1552.— Grirrirus, T. D., *‘ Lighting, &c., by gas.” 

1578.—Lirttixz, W. G., “ Increasing power of coal gas.” 

1669.—VALENTINE, G., “ Retorts.”’ 

2088.—RopceErson, W. J., ‘‘ Gas motor engines.” 

2132.—Davis, H. J., ‘‘ Gas heating-stoves,”’ 

2229.—Weck; F., ‘‘ Washing coal gas.” 

2501.— Wyatt, W., ‘‘ Purification of water.” 

2604.—Sweet, A., Water-service valves.” 

2612.—Kay, J., ‘‘ Gas regulators.” 

2715.—Woopueap, J. R., “ Gas motor engines,” 


[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. ] 
180.—Fovtts, W., ‘‘ Gas-engines.”’ 
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Correspondence. 


‘We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE QUALITY OF COMMERCIAL OXYGEN. 

Smr,—Will you permit me to make a few remarks upon your “ Note”’ 
headed as above, as I am sure you would not willingly aliow anything 
to appear that would injuriously prejudice a new industry. 

You draw attention to the remarks of M. Delahaye in the Revue 
Industrielle, in which journal it is stated that not much importance is 
attached in France to the commercial production of oxygen ; and that 
itis singular none of those who have made experiments with oxygen 
have taken the trouble to indicate what sort of oxygen they used in their 
work. Yougo on tostate it is, therefore, ‘‘ not superfluous to inquire how 
the oxygen of English experimenters is produced in a pure state, and at 
an economical rate, before taking too seriously the industrial applications 
which are pretended to have been discovered for this gas.”’ 

Nearly all the recent applications of oxygen alluded to in various 
technical papers in this country have been made with oxygen produced 
at our works in Westminster ; and most of the oxygen used in France is 
produced by the same process at Passy by the Continental Oxygen Com- 

It is very evident that M. Delahaye had not made inquiries from 
the proprietors of these works before he questioned the purity of their 
production ; otherwise he would have ascertained that, so far from the 
oxygen being of a poor quality, it is as pure as, if not purer than most 
other articles of commerce. With regard to the commercial article sold 
in this country, the oxygen produced by us is subject to analysis; the 
analyses for the months of March and April last being as follows :— 

nn a 94°47 oxygen (mean). 

Apr. 2. 1 ce te tw oe OS ” ” 
These analyses have been made by Dr. Thorne, the well-known chemist ; 
and if M. Delahaye or any manufacturer wishes to verify them, the 
works of this Company are open to any chemist, and the writer will be 
very happy to place at his disposal the oxygen-producer so that he may 
ascertain the facts for himself. I may add that Dr. Odling and Pro- 
fessor Dunstan were called in to report on this process as far back as 
March, 1887 ; and the mean of their analyses gave 94 per cent. of pure 
oxygen from the large furnace. 

I regret to see that you use the word “ pretended” in regard to the 

industrial applications of oxygen. Perhaps you will be good enough to 
point out to us what industrial application of oxygen we have “ pre- 
tended ” to put forward without being able to verify. If the pretension 
is meant to apply to the purification of coal gas, I can only say that 
after the experiments were made by Mr. Ogden, at Blackburn, we placed 
ourselves unreservedly in the hands of Mr. Valon, whose bona fides will 
not, lam sure, be questioned. This gentleman has treated the entire 
make at Westgate since September last with oxygen ; and his report on 
the treatment of oxide with oxygen appeared in extenso in your columns. 
Mr. Valon has been conducting a further series of experiments ; and as 
his labours will form the subject of a paper to be read at the next annual 
meeting of The Gas Institute, I will not venture to anticipate it. 
_ Permit me to assure you that this Company has far too great an 
interest in the successful applications of oxygen to live ina ‘‘ fool’s para- 
ge has no desire to put forward pretensions which cannot be 
realized. 

Respecting your last paragraph, it is not a matter of much importance 
tous whether or not M. Delahaye takes further notice of the develop- 
ment of the industrial uses of oxygen; fortunately there are many 
scientific men and manufacturers in this country who take a very 
different view. 

May I conclude by saying that if there are still sceptics who think 
oxygen is not ‘‘ producible regularly and in a state of purity’’ by our 
process, we shall be glad to show them the oxygen-furnace which has 
been continuously at work for sixteen months, and is now producing 
oxygen both ‘‘ regularly and in a state of purity,” and we are prepared 


to supply it in any quantity. E, B, Exuice Crarxe, M. Inst. C.E. 
Connaught Mansions, Westminster, S.W., May 10, 1888, 


(The responsibility for all the statements published in our ‘‘ Notes” 





. column is not ours, but rests upon the sources of the information therein 


retailed, which is always given whenever possible. In this case the 
whole of the observations were translated almost literally from M. Dela- 
haye’s “Chronique” in the Revue Industrielle of the 14th ult. The 
original of the sentence of which Mr. Ellice Clarke complains is as 
follows :—* Nous ne serions pas fiché d’apprendre comment on est par- 
venu en Angleterre 4 réaliser économiquement la fabrication du gaz pur, 
avant de prendre au sérieux les applications qu’on prétend lui avoir 
découvertes.”” The word “ pretend ”’ is therefore in the French, and does 
not appear to us to carry any offensive imputation. Weare pleased, how- 
ever, to afford Mr. Ellice Clarke this opportunity for correcting M. Dela- 
haye, and have no doubt that the correction will have its due effect.— 
Ep. J.G.L.) 





THE TREATMENT OF THE “ UNREAL CAPITAL” OF GAS 
COMPANIES. 

_ Sir,—In the supplementary paper from Mr. Wyatt published in your 

issue of the 1st inst., as given before the North of England Gas Managers’ 
lation, he asserts that it is possible and advisable to wipe away 

the bogus and unreal capital of gas undertakings—that which is a myth 

in the accounts, and has nothing at the back of it. How is this to be 

explained? It is a very simple matter to put down on paper, and read 

out a line of action which may be neither practicable nor political. 

In the first place, where and in what form does this bogus and unreal 
capital exist with gas companies. If it has come there in the ordinary 
course of constructing works, everyone knows that it can be restored 
‘0 its former value by the common practice of renewals and repairs, 
allowed out of revenue ; and therefore it need not be unreal capital. But 
I take it Mr. Wyatt aims at something different in his address ; and we 
may look at it another way. In constructing a works, say the Com- 
pany pay an engineer £2000 for plans and supervision of the work, 
and £3000 for securing a Special Act of Parliament; and suppose, 





after laying down the tank so far, the subsiding ground upsets their 
plans, and £5000 has to be spent in removing the site. A somewhat 
similar occurrence happened at Middlesbrough some years ago. This 
capital may be £10,000 in excess of the structural value of the work ; but 
keeping off bankruptcy, where is the statutory company that can wipe 
out this unreal capital? No such company can buy shares in their own 
concern, and extinguish them; so where would they get the purchase 
money from without fresh legal powers. Application of revenue is for- 
bidden for any such purpose; and further what shareholder is going to 
allow half his shares to be extinguished for the sake of reducing the 
company’s capital. If he gets even 5 per cent., it is as good as paying 
10 per cent. on only half the amount. 

Would Mr. Wyatt be kind enough, before accepting this doctrine, to 
‘figure it out’’ not by pointing to what railway companies do (as is 
done on the non-monopoly part of his address), but to stand by the 
Gas-Works and Companies’ Clauses Acts, and show where, after shares are 
allotted, capital paid up, and work constructed, the power lies with 
anyone to wipe them out without winding up the company, if it be a 
statutory one. 

May 10, 1888. 


GAS MAKING IN TOKIO, AS IT WAS, AND AS IT NOW IS. 
Srr,—It is now over a year ago that I had the honour of appointing 
Mr.jWilliam Newbigging, son of the well-known Gas Engineer, Mr. Thos 
Newbigging, M, Inst. C. E.,as Gas Engineer to the Tokio Gas Company, 
Japan. Things had not been going well hitherto in the Gas Department 
in Tokio; and the Company determined to make a very decided change, 
and to this end to obtain the best trained assistance available, wherever 
they might have to send for it. I have just received a newspaper, sent 
to me from Yokohama, an extract from which shows pretty clearly that 
the Tokio Company did not act unwisely, or in other words that Mr. W. 
Newbigging has done his work remarkably well. This is all the more 
gratifying because the Company at first seemed convinced that only a 
German gas engineer would be able to do their work properly. The 
extract in question is from a leader in the Japan Daily Mail of Feb. 27, 
complaining of the bad state of the Yokohama gas, and the somewhat 
cool way in which the Company meets the complaints of the foreign 
residents, by an administration of a little Japanese Proverbial Philosophy. 
“ To be dissatisfied with what one has,”’ the Company is reported to say, 
‘“‘ and to be constantly desiring something better, is a tendency common 
to human nature everywhere, but scarcely worthy of practical discus- 
sion.” However, further on in this article we come to the following 
statement :—‘* We are compelled to assure the Company that, despite its 
claim of equality between the gases of Tokio and Yokohama, there is, in 
point of fact, no comparison. The advantage is all on the side of Tokio. 
It was not so a year ago. People using gas in the capital had then just 
the same complaints to make as those made now by the Yokohama folks. 
But the gas in Tokio is excellent at present, and has been so for several 
months. Watson Smirx, 
Lecturer in Chemical Technolo, 
Manchester, May 12, 1888. in the Gute Gallien. By 


NorTHERN. 








QUANTITATIVE GAS PURIFICATION. 

Srr,—I have to thank your correspondents “Inquirer”? and “A 
Student of Chemistry ” for directing attention toa slip on my part, due 
to taking calcium at the atomic weight formerly assigned to it, instead 
of that now generally stated. Until a few years since it was said to be 
so; but this has now been doubled, or increased to 40. The result is, as 
pointed out by your correspondents, that ‘‘Ca”’ should be substituted 
for ‘“‘ Ca, ’’ in my paper. 

It will be obvious that this correction does not affect the fact that 
‘56 parts of CaO combine with 44 of CO, to form 100 of CaCO,.”” On 
referring to several modern authorities—such as Tidy, Roscoe, Sutton, 
Bloxam, &c.—I find the formule given by “A Student of Chemistry ” 
are correct. 

Salisbury, May 9, 1888. 


Norron H. Humpurys. 


Tue Pusiic Licutinc or Harwicu.—At the meeting of the Harwich 
Town Council last Thursday, the condition of the public lighting of the 
town was under discussion, and threats of adopting oil, and even of revert- 
ing to the state of things existing before the introduction of either gas or 
oil, were held out. A resolution was adopted to appoint a Committee to 
take the necessary steps to secure from the Gas Company more satisfactory 
terms for the lighting of the borough. 

Tue SEVERN TuNNEL WaTER.—The clause in the Great Western Rail- 
way (No. 1) Bill, which authorized the Company to sell the water of the 
Severn Tunnel springs at Sudbrook within the Newport water district, has, 
in view of the opposition on the part of the Newport Water Company and 
the Town Council, to which reference has already been made in our columns, 
been abandoned and struck out of the Bill. 

HatsteaD WaTeR Suppty.—On the 27th ult., Colonel Ducat, R.E., one 
of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, attended at the 
Town Hall, Halstead, to hold a public inquiry, upon the application of 
the Local Board of Health for power to borrow £4500 for the purpose 
of providing a new water supply, in accordance with plans prepared 
by Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. The Clerk to the Local 
Board (Mr. R. R. Morton) explained the preliminary steps which had 
been taken by the Board. He said the population of the district in 1881 
was 5805; the assessable value of the district, about £11,000; and the 
number of houses and cottages (principally the latter), 1360. The money 
originally borrowed for the water-works was £8500 in 1864; in 1886, 
£300 more was borrowed; and in 1871 an additional £750. The first two 
loans were spread over the whole parish ; the last over the district only. 
The acreage was about 640. The Inspector asked Mr. Church to explain 
his proposed scheme; and this he did in detail. Opposition was raised to 
the proposal by a representative of the ratepayers, on the ground that 
the contemplated expenditure was unnecessary. ‘The inhabitants con- 
tended that an inexhaustible supply of water existed at the present workr, 
and, if they were enlarged, this could be utilized, so that every need ox 
the district might be adequately met. Theysaid they did not wish in any 
way to prevent works needful to ensure a sufficient supply of water, but 
thought that an alternative scheme might be found which would ensure 
such supply at a much less cost than the one proposed. They suggested 
that a well sunk near the existing one, with increased pumping power, 
and the storeage, as proposed, increased by a reservoir of 84,000 gallons 
would meet the case. At the close of a long discussion, the Inspector 
said he would fully consider the matter before making his report. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, May 7. 
The Barnstaple Water Bill was reported, with amendments. 


Tvurspay, May 8. 

The Select Committee on the Folkestone Water Bill reported that they 
had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill; no parties having 
appeared in opposition thereto. 

he Hexham Local Board Bill was read a second time, and committed. 

— Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The Bristol Water Bill was brought from the Commons, read the first 
time, and referred to the Examiners. 


Frmay, May 11. 

The Select Committee on the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Bill reported 
that it was not expedient to proceed further with the Bill. 

The Folkestone Water Bill, the Halifax Corporation Water Bill, and 
the Keswick Gas Bill were reported, with amendments. 

The Draycott Gas Bill and the London Sea Water Supply Bill were read 
the third time, and passed. 

The Frodsham Gas Bill was brought from the Commons, read the first 
time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Brymbo Water Bill and Perth Water and Gas Bill were returned 
from the Commons agreed to; the latter with amendments, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, May 7. 

The Glasgow Corporation Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The Bristol Water Bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Orders not previously 
inquired into which were applicable to the Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill 
had been complied with. 

GAS AND WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILLS. 

The Gas Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill, to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders relating to Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford Gas, Great Berk- 
hampstead Gas, Hatfield Gas, Snodland Gas, and Swansea Gas, was pre- 
sented, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Gas Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill, to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders relating to Dursley Gas, King’s Lynn Gas, Littlehampton Gas, 
Oakham Gas, Poulton-le-Fylde Gas, and Worksop Gas, was presented, read 
the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill, to confirmcertain Provisional 
Orders relating to Mansfield Water, Mid-Sussex Water, Wimborne 
Minster Water, and Worksop Water, was presented, read the first time, 
and referred to the Examiners. 

The Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill, to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders relating to Goring and Streatley District Gas and Water, 
Sheringham Gas and Water, and Winchester Water and Gas, was pre- 
sented, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill, to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board under the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, and the Public Health Act, 1875, relating 
to the Local Government district of Croston and the borough of Wilton, 
was presented, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 

A copy was presented of a memorandum, stating the nature of the 
proposals contained in the Provisional Orders included in the Water 
Orders Confirmation Bill. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT (1882) AMENDMENT BILL. 

This Bill was read a second time, and committed. 


Tuespay, May 8. 

The Examiners reported that no Standing Orders not previously in- 

quired into were applicable to the Hamilton Water Bill. 
THE CROSSNESS SEWAGE OUTFALL. 

Mr. Brapiaueu asked the honourable member for the Knutsford Divi- 
sion of Cheshire whether the Metropolitan Board of Works had just 
accepted a tender (£259,816) for additional outfall sewage works at Cross- 
ness ; whether he could state the nature and tenour of the report of the 
Consulting Chemist of the Board on the use of chemicals as failing to 
prevent the foul condition of the river during hot weather and seasons 
of drought; whether the proposed outfall works were opposed to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission presided over by Baron Bram- 
well; and whether, pending the passage of the Local Government Bill now 
before Parliament, the Metropolitan Board of Works would refrain from 
entering on such works, involving a large expenditure of public money, 
and the utility of which was challenged by very high authority. 

Mr. Aan Ecerrton: In answer to the question, I have to state that the 
Board on Friday last [the 4th inst.] accepted a tender for some large works 
at the Crossness sewage outfall; the works being mainly for the purpose 
of purifying the sewage by precipitation of the solid matter, and including 
also an enlargement of the sewage reservoir, which has for some years 
past been of too limited capacity, thus necessitating the occasional dis- 
charge of sewage into the river before the tide has begun toebb. The 
Board’s Consulting Chemist has reported that the use of chemicals will 
not prevent a foul condition of the river in droughts or during hot weather ; 
but in thus speaking he refers to the application of chemicals to crude 
sewage, as has been the case during the last two or three summers—it not 
having yet been possible to put into operation the process of separating 
the solid matter from the whole of the sewage. The proposed works can 
hardly be said to be opposed to the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, inasmuch as the Commission contemplated as one alternative 
the discharge of the separated liquid at the present outfalls after it had 
been purified by filtration through land. Therefore, whatever method of 

urification may be finally adopted, the —— works and the en- 
argement of the reservoir now resolved upon are not opposed to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission. The Board does not take the 
view that the circumstance of a Local Government Bill being now before 
Parliament relieves the Board from the duty which devolves upon it—and 
which, moreover, has so frequently been urged upon it by the Government— 
of preventing the pollution of the River Thames by the discharge of crude 
sewage. 

Me Bauscaven asked whether the House had not been led to understand 
that the Board would not undertake any fresh works except those which 
were of a specially urgent nature. 

Mr. Ecerton : These works are of great urgent necessity. 


WeEDNEspAy, May 9. 
The South Lincolnshire Fen Water Bill (Lords) was read a second time, 
and committed. 





Tuurspay, May 10. 
The Frodsham Gas and Water Bill was read the third time, ang Passed 
The Perth Water and Gas Bill (Lords) was read the third time 4.1 
passed, with amendments. » and 


Frinay, May 11. 
GAS AND WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILLs, 
Copies were presented of memorandums stating the nature of the pro. 
posals contained in the Provisional Orders included in the Gas Orders Con 
firmation Bills (Nos. 1 and 2), the Gas and Water Orders Confirmation 
Bill, and the Water Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill. . 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
(Before Earl Ravenswortu, Chairman; the Marquis of CLANRICARpE 
“iscount Hoop, Lord Zoucu, and Lord Truro.) ’ 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS BILL, 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS BILL. 
Sixta Day—Tuurspay, May 3 (continued), 

At the close of the promoters’ case, as already reported in the Jouryyy, 
that for the opposing ratepayers was proceeded with; evidence in support 
thereof being at once called. 

Mr. G. Auldjo Jamieson, examined by Mr. Granam Muraray, stated that 
he was a chartered accountant, and had been in practice in Edinburgh for 
35 years. His first connection with the gas-works purchase question arose 
out of a request made to him by Mr. Smith Clark for an opinion on one 
particular point in the case. He was familiar with the opposition which 
Mr. Clark, supported by a very smail minority, had maintained in the 
Town ,Council ; and his (witness’s) attitude of mind was that of extreme 
reluctance to have anything to do with the business. He declined to give 
an opinion on the isolated point submitted to him; but, probably ing 
weak moment, he said that if the whole matter were submitted to him, 
he would give his view thereon. He confessed that he did so in the belief 
that he might be able thereby to remove Mr. Clark’s objections, and stop 
the opinion of a minority which appeared to him to be very inconsider. 
able in number. He had read the evidence which had been given by Mr, 
Colston before the Committee. So far as the accounts were concerned, he 
found that he had precisely the same data before him that the Cor. 
poration had when the agreement was come to last year. Having 
looked very carefully into the matter, he was of opinion that the bargain 
must have been concluded with considerable haste, without much con- 
sideration, and certainly without the least information that would have 
justified so important an agreement being entered into. He objected toit, 
in the first place, because the information on which it proceeded, as he 
now saw it, was so defective as to be deceptive. Further, that the price to 
be paid was extremely large—greater, he thought, than the circumstances 
in the least justified. The manner in which the Corporation agreed topay 
tke price of the property when ascertained was, in his opinion, exceedingly 
improper ; and, from his observation since, he thought that the financial 
results to the community of Edinburgh were widely different from those 
which the Corporation anticipated, and which the community expected, 
and would prove extremely onerous, Further, he considered it to be 
unwise, when the advent of a new system of lighting was certainly 
approaching, for the Corporation to tie itself to one method, or declare in 
favour of one system as against another. He thought the purpose of 
Parliament, as expressed in the Edinburgh Company’s Act, had been 
defeated by the arrangement come to between the two Companies, by which 
competition had been obviated. As to the financial position of the Com- 
pany, from 1881 to 1885, their revenue was at its highest. He had in- 
formed himself of the average selling value of the £25 shares during these 
years. In 1881-2 it was £43 15s.; in 1882-3 it was £45 5s.; in 188}4 
it was £49 15s.; and in 1884-5 it was £51 2s. 6d. So that in its 
palmiest days the highest price was £51 2s. 6d. He had also calculated 
what would be the actual cash each holder of a share would receive 
if the proposed arrangement was carried out; and he found that it 
would at present be £87 6s. 6d. He had reached it in this way. He 
took the value of the perpetual annuity of £2 10s. per share at £76 18s. 6d. 
From this he had deducted, in respect of the right of the Corporation 
to redeem in 1908 at 284 years’ purchase, £2 17s.; then there was 
payable under the agreement the balance of cash, the value of stocks and 
debts, which he put down at £79,000, and also the £27,000 of hard cash. 
These figures put together made £106,000; and dividing them among the 
total 800 shares, it gave each a proportion of £13 5s. Adding this to the 
£74 1s. 6d. brought up the total of value to £87 6s.6d. Besides which, in 
comparing this with the selling price up to 1885, there had to be added 
£6 5s. per share as the proportion of the bonus declared and paid. This 
made the total value of the shares £93 11s. 6d.; and this, too, ona revenue 
now admittedly largely reduced since 1885, when, notwithstanding their 
high revenue, they could only get £51 2s. 6d in the open market. Witness 
handed in certain tables which had been prepared by him. One (Table 3) 
was an abstract of the revenue of £19,830. From this he deducted 
£616 9s. 2d. (the balance of revenue for the previous year), and the whole 
of the meter-rents, less the cost of repairs and maintenance. He did this 
on the assumption that the view which had been expressed by Mr. Steven- 
son was correct—viz., that meter-rents were not an allowable source of 
revenue to be reckoned in the purchase of the undertaking. He found 
that the charges for maintenance and repairs in 1886-7 were considerably 
below the average of the preceding three years ; and he had restored the 
average by adding £2000 for maintenance and repairs of works and 
retorts, and £1250 for pipes. He also threw off the allowance for deprecia- 
tion of house property. Then, in 1886 profit was made on the meters; 
while in the years back to 1881 there had always been a loss on this head. 
The deductions and allowances brought out a revenue of £13,983 in 
respect of the gas undertaking. Then they were all agreed that there 
was now less income from residual products, and that the price of gas 
had fallen from 3s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet between 1882 and 
1886. His Table A was an abstract of the Company’s accounts for four 
years; and his figures agreed with those of Mr. Lass, deducting the house 
rents and other items, Table B showed the difference in the prices 0 
residual products in 1885-6, as compared with the period from 1881 
1884, and also the difference in the price of gas. He thought it was* 
manifest absurdity to propose to average the profits from those sources 
when there was so widea difference, as was shown by those figures 
between existing prices and those of a year or twoago. He therefore too 
the present price of gas and of residuals, and applied these two elements 
to the figures and facts of the three preceding years; and in the 

fourth year, he had applied the facts of the three preceding years # 
regarded expenditure to the circumstances of that fourth year. 4? 
therefore presented those figures as the result of applying the same Lend 
ciples throughout to the same period, and so supplied that defect whic 

rendered any other system of averages absolutely deceptive. In oue : 
the statements he had prepared, he estimated the total value of what the 
Company were getting at £698,000; and the result of his calculation of the 
real maintainable revenue, at 35 years’ purchase, was that the promoters 
were paying £698,000 for what was worth £372,000. It was very te 
that further money would be required to keep the works going; and be 
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inated that it would be found necessary to raise £160,000 of the 
000 which the promoters sought power to borrow. If they had to 

‘ow the money, it would entail an extra expense, of which, in the 
. he had given, he had not taken account. The purchasers would, 
therefore, be 80 much the worse off—subject to their taking over the 

h and assets of the mE Under the present agreement, they 

‘1 not take over the cash. Following strictly the terms of the Bill, he 
had tried to put down what the Corporations would have to meet in the 
form of an annual charge in respect of this requisition. On the assump- 

ion that they would have to borrow £160,000, he estimated that there 
would be annual charge of £32,200. He thought it would be a case of 
mrogressive squeezing. The consumers would probably get bad gas first, 
- make it cheap; then they would have dear gas, to try to get over the 
iidiculty ; and last of all it might come upon the rates. But before that 
there would probably be an émeute. ; 

The cross-examination of witness was postponed, in order that Counsel 
for the promoters might have an opportunity of examining the state- 
pents and figures put in. — : 

Mr, BaLrour Browne said, as these statements would remain on record, 
and might damage the Edinburgh Company, he should ask leave to 
cross-examine witness on the matters which affected that Company, in 
order to bring out its real position. ; 

The CHarrMAN: We have a very broad and simple fact before us—that 
the Corporation of Edinburgh have agreed with the Gas Company, and 
have been supported in what they have agreed to by the vast majority of 
the ratepayers. All the latter part of the evidence goes to impugn the 
wisdom of the bargain made. We have the fact before us—and facts are, 
after all, what we have to go upon. Expert after expert has told us that 
the bargain is a favourable one for both the purchaser and the seller. 
Now, I want to know why it is necessary, after that, to cross-examine. 
You think the character of the Edinburgh Corporation and of the Gas 
Company is impugned. I really do not think it is a matter you need go 


or. BaLrour Browne said that, after his Lordship’s observation, he did 
not think it necessary to cross-examine on the point. 

Mr. Smith Clark, examined by Mr. Granam Murray, said he first opposed 
Mr. Colston’s motion on the gas question in April, 1887. He had agreed 
in the expediency of the manufacture and supply of gas being in the hands 
of the Corporation. His objections were entirely to the terms of the pur- 
chase; and on the 19th of April he moved for a remit to inquire. The 
inquiry had from the outset been persistently declined. In the matter of 
figures, his views coincided entirely with those of Mr. Jamieson, and, in 
substance, Mr. Jamieson’s statements included the whole grounds which 
from time to time he had urged upon the Council in support of his con- 
tention—that the bargain was improvident. The three reasons on which 
he based his opposition to the terms of the bargain were that the deprecia- 
tion of residual products was admitted to be probably permanent, and 
would affect the revenue ; secondly, that the sums expended for deprecia- 
tion in the past year had not been equal to the average amounts spent 
before; and, thirdly, he thought that, according to the way in which the 
bargain was concluded, it was the seller instead of the purchaser who had 
the benefit of the Edinburgh Corporation’s credit at this moment in borrow- 
ingmoney. At the ward meetings, seven out of the thirteen wards con- 
demned the agreement, two approved of it, and in three an ambiguous vote 
was passed. If members of the Town Council had obeyed the views of the 
electors expressed at these meetings, the minority in the Town Council 
would have been converted into a majority. It was impossible, owing to 
the short time that elapsed between the resolution of the Council refusing 
aplébiscite and the date of the nomination of candidates, to organize an 
opposition to the supporters of the Bill at the November elections. Although 
he had a minority of three in the Town Council, he had adherents number- 
ingeleven. On March 13 last nine members voted for a motion adverse 
tothe purchase, and in favour of a plébiscite; but 22 voted in favour of 
the purchase. Interrogated with regard to the market price of the Com- 
pany’s shares, witness stated that it had receded considerably since the 
locus standi of the ratepayers was sustained by the Committee. The 
shares had gone down £2 since the proceedings began. He had no interest 
whatever in either of the Gas Companies or in any electric lighting com- 
pany, or anything bearing on the question. He had nothing whatever to 
do with getting up the petition against the Bill. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Clark has distinctly conveyed to my mind that, 
from beginning to end, he has acted upon public grounds, and upon public 
grounds alone. There was no sinister object in the matter. 

Witness was cross-examined at considerable length by Mr. BippErR with 
regard to the proceedings and divisions in the ‘Town Council. In the 
course of it, he stated that he had voted for a motion that the bargain with 
the Leith Company should be on a basis of 7d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas ; 
and he had done so in the conscientious belief that a bargain at this figure 
was better than one at 9d. That was a bargain which in all probability 
would have secured his approval at that time; it being one-fourth lower 
than the offer the Corporations had made. Asked if there was any ground 
for his suggestion that the Leith Company’s property was a sounder one 
than the Edinburgh Company’s, witness, after some pressing, said he had 
ho reason whatever to believe that one undertaking was sounder than the 
other. He knew nothing whatever about it. i 

Mr. Bipper: Forgive me, you knew enough about it to justify you in 
offering 7d. 

The CuarnMan: What I and the Committee understand is, that if they 
could have come to terms on the basis of 7d., then Mr. Clark would have 
approved. 

Witness : Yes ; with the Leith Company—not for the whole transaction, 
_ Mr. Bipper: Then what ground or reason is there for suggesting that 
itis improvident to give that sum to the Edinburgh Company. 7 

Witness said his view throughout had been, and was that the test of 8d. 

t 1000 feet was an entirely fallacious one. The only ground on which 

¢ supported it was that he preferred 7d. in the transaction with Leith to 
4d. Proceeding, he said his reason for saying it was a fallacious test was 
that it was based on a table of figures which involved large variations in 
prices. Having looked into the accounts himself, he held that the actual 
profits of the Com any for 1886 amounted only to £14,000; and as the 
Price to be secsivet by the shareholders was equal to £700,000, it worked 
out to something like 50 years’ purchase, Witness having been cross- 
examined at great length as to the votes in the Town Council and the 
— of the minority, was next questioned as to the ward 

eetings, 

The Cuarrman remarked that the Committee could judge of the value 
of the ward meetings by the attendance thereat. 

Mr. J. Steel, examined by Mr. Granam Murray, gave evidence as to the 
Retting up of the petition against the Corporations’ Bill. On being ques- 
toned as to the names which were said to be forgeries, he admitted that 
Some of the owners had not signed the petition at all. 

r some discussion between Mr. Graham Murray and Mr. Pember on 
4 technical objection raised by the latter to a question put to witness, 

The Cuarratan said the Committee were disposed, for the sake of 

People’s reputations and other considerations, to take the petition for what 











it was worth... The value of a petition was generally, he believed, esti- 
mated in inverse ratio to the number of persons who signed it. They knew 
that in these t petitions there was always a good deal of hocus-pocus. 
Addressing Mr. Pember, he asked to what point the number of bond fide 
ratepayers who had signed the petition had been reduced. 

Mr. Pemser said he could hardly tell without doing rather a long sum in 
arithmetic. What they had put forward was not all that could be done 
in the direction of analysis, but only certain test cases. 

Mr. Saunpers said he should contend that there were at least three- 
fourths bond fide ratepayers. 

Mr. Pemser said he could not possibly admit this. He thought that, 
after what his Lordship had said, the right thing to do was for both sides 
unreservedly to say no more as to the character of the petition or as to 
the number of bond fide ratepayers who remained, were they few or many ; 
and that they should stand or fall upon the merits of the arguments that 
could be advanced. 

Mr, Saunpers remarked that he should be perfectly content to abide by 
this arrangement, and to address himself to the merits of the case. 

The CHarrMan approved of this course. 


Seventno Day—Fripay, May 4. 

On the reassembling of the Committee, 

Mr. G. Auldjo Jamieson was called, and cross-examined by Mr. BrppER. 
At the outset he said he would now give the information he undertook to 
supply as to the relative advance in the value of gas stock and Corpora- 
tion stock. The price of the shares of the two Edinburgh Gas Companies 
was in 1878, before the failure of the City of Glasgow Bunk, precisely the 
same as at the end of 1884. Before the bonus on the Edinburgh gas 
shares, the return yielded by the Edinburgh Company in 1878 on the price 
of the shares was £4 18s. 6d.; and in 1884 it was the same. In 1878 
the Leith Company’s shares yielded £5 5s. 3d.; and in 1884 it was also 
£5 5s.3d. He thought the bargain between the Corporation and the Edin- 
burgh Company had been concluded in haste, and without much considera- 
tion, for the reason that there had been submitted to bim the whole evi- 
dence on which the bargain was made, and he considered it to be quite 
insufficient. He had been told in that room that the Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion had not had any reports from engineers. In his evidence on the 
previous day he said that the sum of £160,000 was required to make the 
present works efficient. He was supplied with this from the evidence of 
the Company’s Engineer last year. His knowledge was entirely restricted 
to what was given in the evidence last year. 

Mr. BrppeR read Mr. Mitchell’s evidence last year, which was to the 
effect that he would propose works to produce 900 million cubic feet of 
gas, which would cost £160,000, and that this was for entirely new works 
outside Edinburgh. 

Witness said he did not know that. 

Mr. BippER was proceeding to question the witness on this point, when, 

Mr. SaunpeRs said he thought he could shorten the cross-examination 
by making an admission. Mr. Jamieson was under a slight misapprehen- 
sion as to the necessity of the £160,000 being spent on the existing works. 
Mr. Bidder was quite right in saying that it would necessarily be spent 
upon works on land elsewhere, because the present works, although 
making a sufficient quantity of gas now, were not sufficient to continue 
the supply. 

The Cuarrman asked whether, after that extremely fair statement on 
the part of the learned Counsel, the witness was prepared to modify his 
statement. 

Witness replied that he was not. He thought his statement was accurate, 
that the sum of £160,000 was required to make the present works complete. 
The money required to be expended on the present site, or elsewhere, to 
maintain the gas supply of Edinburgh was an indispensable burden. If 
the business was to be stagnant and stationary, it was not worth anything 
like 24 or 25 years’ purchase. 

The Cuarrman: I should like to ask the witness why the promoters take 
power to borrow £200,000. 

Witness : It is evident that in the contemplation of all parties there was 
a necessity for spending a large sum of money. 

Cross-examination resumed : With respect to the item of £18,400, which 
he had set down as capital expended by the Company, and which would 
have to be repaid by the Corporation, he was ashamed to say that there 
was an error. The sum was only £8000. The Company’s profits from 
1882 to 1885 were greater than in 1886, just in the measure of the price of 
gas and residuals over the price in 1886. The falling off in the revenue 
from £33,700 in 1885 to £23,300 in 1886 was in consequence of the reduc- 
tion in the price charged for gas and the depreciated value of residuals. 
With regard to the amounts written off for depreciation, he admitted that 
£77,000 had been withdrawn from revenue under the name of depreciation. 
Tt was also the case that £45,000 had been dividedasabonus. Ithad been 
stated in evidence that the structural value of the works was £375,000; 
and the amount at which they stood in the Company’s books was £297,000. 
There was still room for depreciation, unless a gas-meter or a gas-pipe was 
to be regarded as an imperishable commodity. Interrogated as to the 
division of £45,000 in the form of a bonus out of the accumulated reserve 
fund, witness remarked that to divide 25 per cent. of their capital was a 
“little strong ;” and he thought it was desirable, in the interests of the 
people of Edinburgh to put a stop to it. Questioned in regard to the de- 
sire of the Company to be bought, notwithstanding the resistance down 
to March, 1887, he observed that there were many people who believed 
the Company intended to accept, after all. He did not consider that if the 
agreement were carried out, the revenue would produce £20,000 a year. 
He had stated again and again that he was satisfied the undertaking would 
not do so well in the future as it had done in the past. In his opinion the 
demand for gas for lighting purposes was now falling; and would cont nue 
to fall off. He thought the Corporation might have taken more time to 
consider the matter, and ought to have consulted, as to the financial 
results of the operation, persons capable of guiding them. 

Witness having been re-examined by Mr. Granam Murray, 

Mr. Saunpers addressed their Lordships on behalf of the petitioning 
ratepayers. He said he was pleased to find that Mr. Pember had with- 
drawn the charges upon the manner in which the petition had been got 
up, and to know that their Lordships recognized that Mr. Smith Clark 
had been consistent and bond fide in the part he had taken in leading 
this opposition. With regard to the general question, he would remind 
their Lordships that this was a subject of the greatest possible import- 
ance, because the whole question of the future lighting of Edinburgh 
depended upon the result of this inquiry; and therefore he was sure their 
Lordships did not grudge the time necessary to settle this matter once 
and for all. He believed that if the price of the purchase proposed had 
been only an adequate one, there woul have been no opposition on the 
ee of Mr. Smith Clark and his friends. There was a feeling of great 

oubt that gas would be a permanent mode of lighting towns in the 
future. In this Bill there was the singular peculiarity that it proposed 
that which had never been done before—viz., to allow a Corporation, or 
rather two Corporations, to enter into competition with an existing Com- 
pany ; that Company still remaining the holder of rights throughout the 
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whole of the two towns. If Parliament were to do this, it would be 
setting an example which would be of the very worst effect in the future; 
and the ratepayers would be handed over to a competition which might 
be ruinous to them, and the results of which could not be foreseen. It 
was abundantly clear that the bargain was arrived at last year solely upon 
the information obtained through Mr. Lass, the Accountant who had 
examined the Company’s books, which included only the year up to 
Dec. 31, 1886; so that they knew nothing about the income of the then 
current year. He considered that it was the duty of the Corporation to 
insist upon an inspection of the works; and he held that they had gone 
into the agreement blindly. They had not even called Mr. Mitchell, the 
Company’s Engineer, who gave evidence last year, although he knew 
probably more about the condition of the works than anybody else. He 
would ask their Lordships to consider what was a proper basis for arriving 
at the true value of these works, and what were the maintainable profits of 
the undertaking. It wasclear that if the dividends could not be maintained 
at their present amount, they could not capitalize upon the basis of the 

resent value. It was said that in past years the Company had been making 
arger profits than now, and that the proper way to ascertain the value of 
the undertaking was to take an average of the past years, and pay upon it. 
But this was not the position an ordinary purchaser would take up. He 
would take the present profits and accounts; and from them would judge 
what was likely to be the future value of the undertaking. If their Lord- 
ships did this, he thought they would have no difficulty whatever in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that the Edinburgh Corporation were paying an 
exorbitant price. The learned Counsel then examined the evidence at 
great length to show that, in order to keep up their dividend, the Company 
in 1887 did not write off a sufficient sum for depreciation, as compared 
with preceding years, and that the lessened revenue had not been due to 
the fall in the price of gas, but to the depreciation in the value of residual 
pee. Having gone over the different points of the evidence in detail, 

e said the provisional agreement was equal to 30 years’ purchase on the 
annual profits of £20,000. When they took into acccunt the £27,000 to be 
paid in hard cash, and the other considerations given by the Corporation, 
it actually came to 35 years’ purchase; and he contended that there was 
no precedent for so large a figure being paid for a gas undertaking. The 
agreement had been entered into upon insufficient and erroneous data; 
and he was convinced the Corporation would never have given the price 
agreed upon if they had had the information which the Company refused 
them last year. He left the case with the utmost confidence in their Lord- 
ships’ hands, feeling sure that they would be aware that there was a 
strong feeling in Edinburgh against the terms of the agreement, and that 
at any rate the interests of the city, as regarded its future lighting, de- 
pended upon the decision of the Committee. 

Mr. LirTLer then addressed the Committee in opposition to the Bill, on 
behalf of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company. After recapitulating 
the proceedings of last year before Lord Balfour’s Committee, he said the 
Leith Company did not wish to dispose of their shares, but if the people of 
Edinburgh were desirous of purchasing their undertaking, they were 
willing to sell; but the purchasers were not to dictate to them what price 
they should accept. They were prepared to sell at any price that an inde- 
pendent gas engineer might determine; and the Corporations knew that. 

The CuarrmaNn: Are you prepared to tell the Committee what price you 
will accept ? 

Mr. Litter: Yes; we are prepared to accept one of two things—either, 
at the least, the same terms as the Edinburgh Company, because we are 
worth more, or that an arbitrator shall say what we areworth. We donot 
propose an arbitration that will cost £40,000, but that an independent 
engineer shall look at our books, our works, our pipes, and so on, and see 
what every one of them is worth; and, without one word more, whether 
we think we are badly treated or well treated, we shall accept his award. 
The learned Counsel proceeded to contend that there was not the slightest 
ground for describing their position as that of a dog in the manger. It 
was nonsense to say that they had not indicated perfectly to the Corpora- 
tion the way in which they were prepared to deal with them in this 
matter. To ask them what they wanted was idle. If the matter were 
referred to an arbitrator, he would say that their undertaking was worth 
a good deal more than that of the Edinburgh Company. It was a mere 
subterfuge for the Edinburgh Corporation to say the Leith Company did 
not know what they wanted. If the promoters of the Bill would put in a 
clause binding themselves to buy the Leith Company’s works within six 
months on terms to be settled by arbitration, they should have their 
undertaking. But they must buy it at what somebody else said was fair, 
not at what they said was fair. That was the only way, and these the 
only terms on which they were willing to be bought. ‘They did not 
desire to be bought. ‘They would prefer to be left alone, to carry on their 
business in their own way ; believing they could administer it a great deal 
better than the Corporation of Edinburgh, 

The learned Counsel had not concluded his address when the Com- 
mittee adjourned. 


ErcutTa Day.—Monpay, May 7. 

Mr. Litter to-day continued his statement of the case for the Leith 
Gas Company in opposition to the Bill. His clients, he contended, were 
entitled to at least as good terms as those made with the Edinburgh Com- 
pany. His learned friend Mr. Pember had stated that the main complaint 
of the Leith Company was that the Bill of the Corporations was not fair, 
because it did not include them, and that it would be sinning against one 
of the first principles of Parliament to pass their scheme. 

The Cuarrman: I should like, Mr. Littler, to call your attention to 
clause 102 of the Corporations’ Bill. The words are as plain as words can 
be—‘‘ The Commissioners may by agreement purchase,” and so on. 

Mr. LitTver said the clause simply put his clients inthis position. His 
learned friend talked of the Leith Company being a dog in the manger; 
but the clause put them in the position of a toad under a harrow, because 
the Commissioners would compete against them with public money, and 
charge anything they liked until they destroyed his clients’ property. 
The permission to agree was nothing. The Corporations did not need per- 
mission. It was possible for them to agree with his clientsnow. All they 
had to do was to come fairly, and say they would agree to buy them on 
arbitration terms. But they would not dothat. They said they would 
take power to agree. He ventured to call that an absolutely illusory pro- 
vision, because the simple result of their getting their Bill must be to 
destroy the Leith Company’s property. His learned friend also appealed 
to their Lordships not to forget that the Corporations had offered them 
what they (the Corporations) considered to be reasonable terms; and their 
Lordships would judge whether or not they were reasonable. This was 
what their Lordships had distinctly declined to do, as any one would 
expect ; because to do so would be contrary to the principle of Parliament. 
The Leith Company were no more satisfied with the Corporations’ terms 
now than they were before coming to London. They were, in fact, more 
satisfied than ever, by the evidence which had been given this year, that 
the Leith undertaking, taken and examined by any fair and independent 

as arbitrator, was worth a great deal more than they were offered for it. 
flolding this view as to the value of their property, they were content 





that somebody should say whether they were right or not. Evidence } 
been given which showed that the Edinburgh Gas-Works were re 
nearly at the end of their tether, and that the Company would he 
to come to Parliament before very long for further powers. He ventured 
therefore, to submit that the Leith Company were in a better position than 
the Edinburgh Company ; and the Leith Company said they were Willing 

P r ° ng 
to sell their undertaking on fair terms. They had been put to ve 
great and grievous expense in coming to Parliament to oppose the Bill’: 
but they had felt it to be their bounden duty to their shareholders {, 
oppose it, and the shareholders had given their unanimous approval to “ 
strenuous opposition of the Bill. He would not call witnesses, because he 
thought the case against the Bill was a matter of argument, and lien 
no witness could say anything stronger than one of the promoter’ own 
advisers had said in the course of his evidence—that the proposal to allow 
a Corporation to compete with an existing statutory Company was abso. 
lutely immoral. 

Mr. PemBeER said he had no reply to make to his friend Mr. Littler, 4) 
he asked their Lordships to do was to keep their minds open on ths 
points of the dividend the Leith Company could pay, and what the offe 
of the promoters to that Company was, which would all come out whey 
they came to discuss the other Bill. The learned Counsel then proceedeg 
to reply at length on the case for the petitioning ratepayers, Wit) 
regard to the evidence given by Mr. Auldjo Jamieson, he submitted tha 
he was entitled to come to a final and positive judgment on the materials 
which Mr. Jamieson said were so imperfect as to be deceptive. No oy, 
denied that the Edinburgh Gas Company had raised and spent £200,009- 
that was to say, the original capital intheir Act. No one Toute that they 
had divided a bonus of £45,000. It was not challenged that the structurg| 
value of the works was, as the experts put it, about £375,000. Thus asuy 
of £420,000 had been received and spent over and above the dividends, 
Deducting from this sum the original £209,000, there remained £290,009, 
To the lattersum must be added £22,000 of reserve fund, making £249.14). 
to which was also to be added about £60,000 more, representing stores, 
mortgages, balance at bankers, &c.—giving a total of £302,000, which 
somehow or other the Company, besides dividing 10 per cent., had made 
out of the proceeds of their sale of gas, after keeping up their works to 
such a point that, as Mr. Lass, Mr. Stevenson, and others qualified to 
speak, testified, they were in capital condition. Now, this sum of £302,099 
obviously came out of revenue, which was over and above all expenses, 
That was profit. He wanted to impress on their Lordships that the Cor. 
porations had bought the whole of an undertaking which might have 
divided sums which were put as final profits, and which in the year 1897 
reached £27,069—they had bought it for £20,000 worth of annuities alone, 
except the sum of £27,000 which they gave in cash. The whole of this 
extra money, which they might have divided, had all been spent on ex. 
tensions, or on the purchase of real property. It was obvious that they 
could go on earning the same profit as that of 1887, even if they were to 
leave to their rivals all the unoccupied districts in Edinburgh. Their 
rivals could not take away their present business, nor could they afford to 
undersell them. This was the income on which the Corporation had pur. 
chased. Capitalizing the £20,000 annuities gave the figure of £592,000, 
which, with the £27,000, as nearly as possible represented 22 years’ pur. 
chase. Mr. Jamieson, however, said the Company obtained a great deal 
more than £592,000. Sotheydid. They had £27,000 more in hard cash; 
but they could not expect the Company to part with stores, mortgages, 
bankers’ balance, books, debts, &c., for nothing. The year 1886 was avery 
bad one to take for the Company for the purposes of comparison, inasmuch 
as it was the year of a reduction in price, and also of a great fall in the 
value of residuals; the net result being £10,000 below that of the previous 
year. In 1887 the receipts went up £26,000 above the receipts of 188%, 
and residuals had also shown an improvement; the net result being an 
increase of between £2000 and £3000 as compared with the figures of 
1886. The income they had bought was not £20,000, but £26,000 or £27,000. 
The only sums the Corporations would have to borrow were £20,000 
and £27,000; and they would have to find out of their working income 
of £27,000 the sum of £26,255—leaving them a balance of £745 a year, 
after having paid every imaginable charge, and provided a sinking fund 
which in the long run would procure them the works for nothing, and 
get rid of the annual charges in connection with the purchase. The above 
balances were calculated on the income realized during the past year atthe 
present low price of residual products; and he was told that a revision 
of all the figures showed a sum of £374 to be added, which would give 
them a surplus of £1119 a year. This he -called a very satistac. 
tory bargain. Moreover, this surplus would be still further increased 
by economy in management. With these facts and figures before them, 
their Lordships could gauge the value of the opposition. Did the obsti- 
nacy and haste lie with the Corporation or with Mr. Smith Clark? In 
the first instance, he committed himself to unmitigated opposition, aud 
went with facts and figures to an ordinary Accountant—not to a gas ex 
pert simply—in order to have his own conclusion backed up—a conclusion 
which was against the opinion of the vast majority of the community of 
Edinburgh. As to the question of depreciation, on which hung the case 
against the Bill so far as the ratepayers were concerned, the leamed 
Counsel observed that depreciation might be very easily confounded with 
repairs, renewals, and maintenance; but it was no such thing. It was 
mere name, and nothing more. Repairs, renewals, and maintenance were 
completed before the working profits, which were divisible profits, wer 
ascertained. By means of the sinking fund, the time would come when 
the undertaking would stand in the books of the Corporations at abso- 
lutely nil, The annuities would all be disposed of in 50 years, and the 
£28,000 in 60 years. On the whole, he thought he was entitled to say 
that the citizens of Edinburgh had made a fair bargain, and to revers? 
the’proposition and add that the Company retired from a very lucrative 
business on fair, but not excessive terms. More than this neither party 
ought to get or toexpect. Everything had been perfectly clear, straight- 
forward, equitable, and wise. But, above all, it must not be forgotten that 
the citizens of Edinburgh obtained the great boon, as a municipality, of 
getting their gas supply, under modern legislation, into their own hands; 
and this was a thing they could not put into money value. 

This concluded the case for the Corporations’ Bill. ; 

Mr. Littler then opened the case for the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Bill; 
submitting, at the outset, that if their Lordships should decide on passi0f 
the Corporations’ Bill, it would be all the more necessary that his Bi 
should pass also. On the reassembling of the Committee on the following 
day, the Chairman expressed the opinion that, seeing that the Corpor 
tions’ Bill allowed of the promoters coming to terms with the Leith 
Company, the Committee ought to hear something definite about those 
terms. Mr. Pember replied that, so far as the promoters were concerne®, 
they were perfectly ready to make their proposal in writing to the other 
side; and they expected not only a definite reply, ‘‘ Yes” or “ No, = 
a counter-offer. Evidence in “eee of the Leith Bill was then call " 
and the proceedings closed for the day. The next morning Mr. Littlet 
announced that he had received a proposal from Mr. Pember; but, 
being based on an 8 per cent. dividend and the payment of a lump oe 
not exceeding £20,000, he could not accept it. Eventually a member ° 
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the Committee (Lord Zouch) suggested whether, supposing the Com- 
mittee passed the Corporations’ Bill with a clause directing the purchase 
of the Leith undertaking “on the same principle as the agreement 
come to with the Edinburgh Company,” and making provision for an 
grbitrator to settle differences, this would not meet the case. Mr. 
ittler said he would accept such a clause; and Mr. Pember, although 
definitely agreeing to it, stated that it would be carefully con- 
dered. The matter was then deferred, and Messrs. Younger and Co.’s 
petition dealt with. A clause having been submitted for the protection 
of this firm’s Holyrood well from contamination, the Committee, after 
gme discussion, expressed their intention to insert it in the Bill. 
On the following day, Mr. Pember and Mr. Littler both submitted clauses 
framed to carry out the Committee’s suggestion. Mr. Littler’s was drawn 
upon the basis of the payment of annuities at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
gynum on the Company’s capital of £150,000; Mr. Pember’s specified that 
the purchase was to be made on the same principle as that of the Edin- 
bargh Company, as near as might be, with provision for the appointment 
ofan arbitrator. Objection was taken to the words “‘ made on the same 
principle ; ” and at last it was deemed advisable to exclude these words 
from the clause—the whole matter, with Messrs. Younger’s clause, 
standing over. On Friday (the twelfth day of the inquiry), Mr. Pember 
announced that the promoters had agreed to take the Bill with the arbi- 
tration clause as their Lordships had left it—viz., with the words “ made 
on the same principle” omitted. He also stated that they had agreed 
toaclause protecting Messrs. Younger and Co. Subsequently, however, 
Mr, Pope protested against this clause being accepted without his being 
heard thereon ; and he then left the room. The preamble of the Corpora- 
tions’ Bill was passed, and the clauses settled; an application from Mr. 
Saunders that the sanction of the ratepayers should be obtained before the 
purchase was completed being refused. No discussion took place on the 
remaining clauses. The preamble of the Leith Company’s Bill was declared 
not proved; and the protracted inquiry then closed. We shall give next 
week an extended report of the concluding portion of the proceedings, of 
which the foregoing is a brief summary. 


pot 





RusupeN WaTER Company, Limitep.—This Company has recently been 
registered (without Articles of Association) with a capital of £10,000, 
divided into 10,000 shares of £1 each, with the object of carrying on the 
— of water suppliers, and of constructing and maintaining water- 
works. 

SrarrorD CorPoRATION Gas Suppity.—At the meeting of the Stafford 
Town Council last Tuesday, the Gas Committee recommended that the 
question of increasing by £50 per annuin the salary of the Gas Manager 
(Mr. J. Ferguson Beil) should be considered at the June meeting of the 
Council. The accounts for the year showed a profit of £1355 6s. 1d. The 
Committee recommended that £1350 be handed over to the Corporation 
towards the reduction of the rates. This was £300 more than last year. 
Alderman Dudley moved the adoption of the report, which was agreed 
to. We shall give next week Mr. Bell's analysis of the accounts, together 
with a report of the proceedings in the Council. 

GrorGETOWN (British Gurans)Gas Company.—The report of the Directors 
of this Company for the half year to Dec. 31 states that, after paying the 
dividends to June 30 last, the interest on debentures and loans to Dec. 31, 
and carrying £350 to the reserve fund, there remains a net available 
balance of £1743, out of which the Directors recommend the declaration 
of a dividend for the past half year on the preference share capital at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and on the ordinary share capital at the 
tate of 7 per cent., both less income-tax (except upon those dividends pay- 
able to the local shareholders). This will leave a sum of £576 to be carried 
forward to next half-year’s accounts. The Engineer (Mr. T. B. Younger) 
reports that the works and mains are in good condition and repair. 

Gas ExurpiTion aT CocKERMoUTH.--Last week an exhibition of gas 
appliances was held in the Public Hall, Cockermouth, under the auspices 
of the Local Board of that town, who, as may be remembered, have recently 
acquired the gas-works at a cost of £18,750. The exhibition was opened 
by the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. M‘Quhae), who stated that 
the object was to stimulate the consumption of gas in the borough; and 
they had had the co-operation of Messrs. J. Wright and Co., of Birming- 
ham, and of some local firms, in the enterprise. A good number of gas- 
stoves and improved gas-burners were shown; and in order that practical 
demonstrations might be made of the suitability of the former appliances 
for rapid, cleanly, and good cooking, Mrs. Thwaites, of Liverpool, gave a 
series of practical cookery lessons. 


Tae Pustic Licutinc or BournemMouts.—<According to the annual re- 
port of the Lighting Inspector of Bournemouth (Mr. G. Hemington), for 
the year ended March 25 last, it appears that there were 840 public lamps 
in use, including 18 large ones. During the year 67 new lamps were fixed. 

he lamps were lighted on 317 nights, and for a total of 1772 hours; the 
total quantity of gas consumed being 7,829,805 cubic feet, costing £1333 3s. 
—part being at the rate of 3s. 6d., and part at 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet— 
and the lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, repairing, and maintenance cost 
‘717 10s. After a slight deduction repaid for private lighting, &c., the 
total cost of lighting the town for the year was £2046 7s.; the average cost 
for the ordinary lamps having thus been £2 7s. 73d. The average rate of 
consumption of gas per lamp per hour for the year was equal to 5:08 cubic 
ti nee illuminating power of the gas supplied being equal to 

candles. 


_ Tae Finances or THE W1GAN Corporation Gas UnpERTAKING.—Accord- 
ing to the recently issued abstract of the accounts of the Wigan Corpora- 
tion, Dae gery by the Borough Treasurer, the profit on the manufac- 
ture and sale of gas in the financial year just closed was £16,125, against 
£14,995 in the preceding year. After allowing for all charges, and wiping 
off the adverse balance of £1561 with which the year opened, there is 
left @ credit balance of £2144 with which to commence the present finan- 
ro year. We find that the offer of the Gas Committee to supply gas 
Tee on the days when the Queen’s Jubilee was celebrated in Wigan was 
hot extensively made use of, for the total quantity thus consumed was 
only valued at £10 3s. 6d.; so that this important event did not prove very 
aatly to the corporate estate, seeing that, with the sum charged under 
the borough fund and the free gas, the total did not reach £150. On 
— account the sum expended during the past year was £6822; the 
~¢ expenditure up to date being £262,109 15s. 2d. Of this sum nearly 
=12,000 is owing to the bank ; and it is to square off this that a loan is now 
thee’ applied for. The revenue account shows that coal cost a little more 

an before; but there was a decrease in purifying and other material, and 
7 in the wages. The amount expended on repairs and maintenance of 
orks was, however, £1619, as against £739; and so the expenditure is 
fete up to nearly the same figures as in the previous year. The sale 
oad was slightly higher (£30,051 against £29,780); tar produced £700 

eat and the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia yielded an increased 
rs tof £250. There was, however, a decrease in the receipts from the 
a th of coke and ammoniacal liquor; and public lighting was slightly less 

€ total receipts amounting to £42,055, as against £40,811 in 1886-7. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
TvurEspay, Apri. 24, 
(Before Justices Freiy and WItts.) 
STEVENS UV, BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 
THE QUESTION OF “NET ANNUAL VALUE,” 

This was a special case (briefly reported in the Journat a fortnight ago) 
stated by the Justices of Highgate; and it raised the question as to the 
meaning of the words “net annual value.” The appellant occupied 
Glebe House, Finchley; and the respondents supplied that house with 
water. The appellant applied to the Justices to determine the amount 
at which the house should be rated for water supply; and they put 
the annual value at £185. Mr. Stevens, being dissatisfied with this deci- 
sion, appealed against it. The facts were that the appellant was both 
owner and occupier of his house; and the Act set forth that houses when 
let should be supplied with water on a rating based upon the annual rack 
rent, and whilst unlet upon the annual value. The appellant argued 
that, his house being unlet, he was to be assessed, not upon the annual 
rack rent, but upon the annual value as fixed for the poor-rate assessment. 
For the respondents it was contended that the annual value in the statute 
was the same as the annual rack rent—that was, the amount at which the 
premises might be expected to let from year to year, the tenant paying the 
usual tenant’s rates, and the landlord doing repairs and paying insurance. 
The Justices held that the contention of the respondents was right; and 
it was upon this that the opinion of the Court was asked. 

Mr. Macmorran appeared for the appellant; Mr. Frvvay, Q.C., and Mr. 
Wrncu, Q.C., for the respondents. 

Mr. Macmorran said this was a case which had been stated by the local 
Justices under the Water-Works Clauses Act; the dispute being as to the 
construction of the defendant Company’s Special Act. It was upon the old 
question as to the meaning of the words “annual {rack rent or value.” 
The point in dispute was as to the true construction of section 56 of the 
Barnet Gas and Water Act, 1872, which provides that “the Company 
shall, at the request of the owner or occupier of any house or part of a 
house in any street in which any pipe of the Company is or shall be laid, 
or on the application of any person who, under the provisions of this Act, is 
entitled to demand a supply of water for domestic purposes, furnish to such 
owner or occupier or other person a sufficient supply of water for domestic 
use, at any rate on the annual rack rent of the house or part of a house or 
premises supplied if the same be let at rack rent, and on the annual value 
if and while the same is not let at rack rent not exceeding,” &c. Under 
this section, if a house was let at a rack rent, such rent was to be the value 
on which the water-rate was to be assessed; and if not—that is, if it was 
in the hands of the landlord—it was to be assessed on the annual value. 
The appellant in this case was the owner as well as the occupier of his 
house, which therefore was not let at a rack rent, but had to be assessed 
on the annual value. The dispute having arisen as to what was the 
annual value, the matter came before the Justices at Highgate. For the 
appellant it was contended that “annual value” meant “ net annual value” 
—using that phrase in its technical sense. On behalf of the respon- 
dents it was argued that “annual value,” as mentioned in the Act, was 
a sum corresponding to the gross estimated rental; and this was the 
question which now came before the Court for adjudication. He (Mr. 
Macmorran) contended that the case was governed by that of Dobbs v. 
The Grand Junction Water-Works Company, which was carried through 
all the Courts and up to the House of Lords, where it was finally decided 
that the words “ annual value” in the Company’s Act meant “net annual 
value” as defined in the Parochial Assessment Act, 1836." The only dis- 
tinction between the Grand Junction Act and that of the respondent 
Company was that the words used were “the actual amount of rent,” 
instead of the words “ rack rent.” Shortly stated, the House of Lords 
held that “‘ annual value” was equivalent to “ net annual value.” 

Justice Witts asked how it came about that the words “ net annual 
value” were imported into the case from the Parochial Assessment Act. 

Mr. Macmorran replied that the words in that Act were defined to mean 
this: First of all they took what might be called the gross value—that is, 
the rent a tenant would pay from year to year in the ordinary way, if he 
had to discharge all tenants’ rates and taxes, while the landlord had to 
pay for the repairs and insurance. The net annual value was obtained 
from this by deducting from the gross rental the amount the landlord 
would have to pay out of pocket for such repairs and insurance. This 
constituted the distinction between the gross value and net value. The 
Poor-Rate Assessment Act thus indicated the true principle on which 
the annual value, as meaning “ net annual value,” was to be ascertained. 
Referring again to the Dobbs case, the learned Counsel pointed out that 
the Grand Junction Water Company’s Act of 1852 did not allude to the 
provisions of the Poor-Rate Assessment Act; but merely provided that the 
water-rate should be assessed on the annual value of the premises supplied. 
The first question, therefore, which the Court had to decide was whether 
the Company’s later Act repealed the earlier one. They held that whether 
it did so or not the effect was the same; but they proceeded to deal with 
the case on the footing that the later Act had superseded the earlier one— 
holding that the term “annual value,” where there were no words to 
qualify it, must be taken to mean “ net annual value,” as distinguished 
from; any other kind of value, such as gross value. He submitted that 
where the words “ rack rent” and “ annual value” were used together, it 
was reasonable to consider that the former were equivalent to, and meant 
the same thing as the latter. 

Justice Fretp referred to the case of the Warrington Water-Works 
Company v. Long shaw,t and asked in what respect this differed from the 
case under notice. 

Mr. Macmorran said the distinction was that in the Warrington Act 
there was an express provision referring to the assessment of the poor-rate 
and the “ net annual value.” 

Justice Fre.p, reading from Lord Bramwell’s judgment in the Dobbs 
case, reminded the learned Counsel that the word “ net” was held to make 
no difference in the construction of the clause; and that it would be some- 
what difficult to escape the decision in the Warrington case. 

Mr. Macmorran, in concluding his argument, alluded to the case of The 
Bristol Water-Works Company v Uren,} in which the reference made to 
the poor-rate was of a somewhat different character, and where accord- 
ingly, having regard to the words of the Company’s Act, the Court held 
that the water-rate was to be based on the gross value of the premises. 
There was an express provision in the Bristol Act that the gross value 
should be the gross estimated rental, and therefore the Court so decided ; 
and but for this decision those in the Dobbs and Longshaw cases would 
have been applicable in the present instance. According to Baron Cleasby, 





*The case was fully reported, in all its stages, in the JournaL. (See Vols. 
XXXVIIL., XXXIX., XL., and XLII.) 

+ See Journat, Vol. XXXIX., p. 986. 

t See JournaL, Vol. XLIV., p. 854 Vol, XLV., pp. 586, 633. 
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in the case of The Sheffield Water-Works Company v. Bennett,* the word 
‘“‘rent ” was held to mean what the landlord puts into his pocket, and not 
what he receives from a tenant. Bearing in mind these various authori- 
ties, the learned Counsel contended that the words “ rack rent ” or “ value,” 
referred to in the respondent Company’s Act, corresponded with, and 
meant the same thing as net rental. 

Mr, Finay, arguing in support of the decision of the Justices, submitted 
that the authorities cited by Mr. Macmorran had really no application at 
all in the present instance. The Dobbs case merely decided that “annual 
value’ meant“ netlannual value ;” and it could not be contended therefrom 
that if any premises were let, and the landlord was receiving (say) a rental 
of £100 a year, that this must be taken as the amount of the “annual 
rack rent’’ on which the rates were to be assessed, and that without any 
reduction at all. He fully accepted the test which was put in the Dobbs 
case, and would ask the Court whether it was possible to say virtually 
that there was to be one scale of rates where the premises were let, and 
another scale where the premises were unlet but were owned by the person 
receiving the supply of water. 

Justice FreELp said it appeared from the Barnet Act that other words 
were used which made the water-rate depend upon the “gross estimated 
rental” of the premises. 

Mr, Frnay assented; and then proceeded to argue that the real ques- 
tion in the present case bore on the true construction of three lines in 
section 56 of the respondent Company’s Special Act. He submitted that 
the whole rent which the landlord obtained per annum—the whole rent 
without any deduction—was the amount by which the water-rate should 
be fixed. In the alternative event of the occupier being also owner of the 
house, an equivalent to the “annual value” must first of all be arrived at, 
and also without any deduction. 

Justice Fretp pointed out that the water-rate was not a tax on the 
landlord, but a statutory price for the sale of an article to the occupier. 

Mr. Fintay agreed that it was; and said the price should therefore be 
the same, whether an owner occupied his own house or merely had it as 
a yearly tenant. 

Justice Frexp certainly thought it ought to be so. 

Mr. Frnuay said if the house was occupied by a yearly tenant, the water- 
rate was calculated on the rack rent; and his point was that the mere use, 
in the respondent Company’s Act of Parliament, of the words “ rack-rent,” 
prevented the application of the rule laid down by the House of Lords in 
the Dobbs case. In fact, in all the cases cited, everything depended on the 
exact words of the statutes. In the present case, there was the alternative 
form of words, the “ annual rack rent” ; and the “ annual value,” therefore, 
must mean the equivalent of that rack rent, as nearly as it could be found. 
To decide otherwise would be for the Court to hold that one rate was to be 
paid for water where the owner occupied his own house, and another where 
it was occupied by a tenant. 

Mr. Macmorran having been briefly heard in reply, their Lordships con- 
sulted, and proceeded to deliver judgment. 

Justice Frexp said the question the Court had to decide was one of con- 
siderable difficulty. The Legislature, in a number of Private Acts of Parlia- 
ment, had used in almost every case different forms of words, whereas the 
whole question, it had always seemed to him, was one of extreme 
simplicity. The respondent Company was one of a number of indus- 
trial commercial concerns who undertook to supply the most necessary 
article of life in consideration of a reasonable price being paid to them 
forit. Onordinary commercial principles, the price would be such as 
would leave a fair profit to the supplier, and would vary according to 
the quantity sold in each case. But with large centres of population, 
there was admittedly great difficulty in applying the principle of letting 
the charges depend upon the quantity ie and therefore the Legis- 
lature had thought it right to regulate the prices according to the supposed 
wants of the house, and these could only be estimated by looking at the 
rental for which the house would let. This was, to a certain extent, a 
convenient means of arriving ata scale of payment—a percentage upon 
the annual value of the premises supplied. In the present instance, the 
language of the Special Act and the language of the General Act had to be 
construed together. Ifthe Court had only to look to the words of the 
General Act—“ annual value””—and no more, there would be no difficulty. 
But the General Act could not be regarded as an effective Act of Parlia- 
ment; that was to say, all such consolidated Acts had no force whatever 
by themselves, but merely applied to such companies as incorporated any 
of their clauses in their Special Acts. In this way it seemed rigbt to 
him, when discussing the question before the Court, to look more to the 
Special Act, in order to see how the words “ annual value’ in the General 
Act were governed. The only one of the cases cited which would govern 
him in deciding the present matter was the Dobbs case in its final phase 
before the House of Lords; and it seemed to him that the only effect of 
the decision in that case was that “ annual value” meant“ net annual 
value’’—in other words, rateable value, not the poor law assessment. 
Turning to the respondent Company’s Special Acts, he found that 
one section provided that a supply of water should be furnished at 
a certain rate ‘“‘on the annual rack rent of the house if the same 
be let at rack rent, and on the annual value if the same is not let at 
rack rent.” The argument on behalf of the appellant involved the necessity 
of putting two different meanings in these two alternative cases—that in 
the one case the annual rack rent would mean a certain amount, and in 
the second case that it would mean something possibly very different. 
He (Justice Field) could not come to the conclusion that such was the 
intention of the Legislature. As he had previously remarked, the Legis- 
lature, in passing the Act of Parliament, was dealing with the sale of a 
specific article ; and he could rot see any possible reason why a distinction 
should be made between supplying water to a man at a certain rate because 
he had actually rented a house, and to someone else at a different rate if 
he was the owner as well as the occupier. He therefore thought there 
was in the context a reason for coming to the conclusion that in the 
respondent Company’s Act the “annual rack rent” was the same as 
‘annual value.” 

Justice Wii1s said he was of the same opinion. It seemed to him to be 
of little use looking into decisions based on other Acts of Parliament, the 
words of which were substantially different from those in the present 
instance. The Acts to which the attention of the Court had been directed, 
and upon which the decisions were based, varied from those now under 
consideration ; and thus no light was thrown by the previous cases upon 
the proper interpretation of section 56 of the Barnet Gas and Water Act, 
1872. This section enacted that the water-rate was to be fixed at a certain 
amount on the actual rack rent of the house if let at a rack rent, and on 
the annual value if not so let. Looking at these words, therefore, apart 
from any previous decisions, it seemed to him almost impossible to suppose 
that a different measure of charges was intended to be put on the same 
house, depending upon whether or not it was let toa tenant. It surely 
must have been the intention of the Legislature to specify the same rate 
of charge, neither more nor less, in both instances. Where the house was 
let, there was no escape from the test laid down by the Act—viz., that the 





* See Journat, Vol. XXL, p. 569. 





actual rack rent paid was to govern the water-rate. It seemed cle 
him, therefore, that where the house was not let, the words “ annual “a ” 
must be read, not in the strict sense of “net annual value,” but ny 
amount of annual value, which is equivalent in the case of a house not | . 
to the annual rack rent of the house that is let. It was true ‘an 
section 68 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, was incorporated 4 
the respondents’ Act, and by that Act the water-rates were to be a “ 
according to the annual value simply; but then this was qualifiey | 
the words, “except as hereinafter and by the Special Act mentionej 
shall be paid.” It was therefore clear that, if there was an inom 
sistency between the two enactments, the words of the General Pe 
were not meant to be of universal application, but must give way to the 
special enactments applicable to the particular case. In this view it dig or 
appear that there was the slightest difficulty in the way of the Constrye. 
tion he was putting upon the clauses now in dispute. In thus Viewing th 
matter, it did not seem tohim that the decision of the House of Lords in 
the Dobbs case was at all applicable, though it was true there was in the 
course of their Lordships’ judgment an expression of opinion on the part 
of a portion of the Court that they would have come to he same conclusion 
had the words in the Company’s earlier Act of Parliament stood alone. 
The words in both instances, however, were different from those in the 
present case, even though here “the actual rent” seemed very nearly 
equivalent to the annual rack rent; yet the subsequent words “ annnaj 
value” were restricted in such a way, and were used in connection with 
such qualified references to the assessment of the poor-rate, as to renderit 
it seemed to him, impossible to put any other meaning upon them than 
that the words “annual value” (whatever “actual rent” might mea) 
meant the net assessment on the poor-law valuation. As, therefore, thers 
were no decisions by which the Court were bound, contrary to the views 
he had expressed, all he had to decide was the real and proper meaning of 
the words as indicated in the present enactment. 

The appeal was then dismissed, with costs. 





LIVERPOOL ASSIZES.—Monpay, May 7, 
(Before Justice CHaRLES and a Special Jury.) 
JONES UV. LIVERPOOL CORPORATION.—DAMAGE BY A FRACTURED WATER-\AIy, 

To-day proceedings were commenced in an action brought by the plain. 
tiffs—Messrs. Richard and John Pritchard Jones—against the Corporation 
of Liverpool to recover damages for injury to certain houses in Kilshay 
Street, Liverpool, alleged to have been caused by the breaking of one of 
the defendants’ water-mains. 

Mr. Bicuam and Mr. Carver appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. Picxrogp 
represented the defendants. 

Mr. Bicuam, in opening the case, said that prior to the street in question 
being built in 1876-7, the site had been used as a quarry. In 1856 part of 
the quarry was filled up; and in 1864 it was filled up entirely in the 
manner usual in towns—by rubbish and earth. From 1864 to 1876 the site 
was open ground, with traffic of all kinds crossing it. In 1876 the 
plaintiffs bought the land, and proceeded to build upon it light cottage 
property of two storeys in height, with a foundation of about 2 feet in the 
earth, and without cellars. The houses were put up quickly, according to 
the plans of an experienced architect, and duly we h by the Corporation 
Surveyor. For ten years—i.e., from 1877 to 1887—the land and buildings 
remained in the same condition as when erected ; and practically the levels 
were unchanged. But in November last the houses were found to be 
cracking and subsiding ; and this continued for some days. An escape of 
gas was also perceived; and as the houses were not supplied, it was con- 
cluded that this must come from the main in the street, the roadway of 
which was composed of square setts, on a foundation of 6 inches of cement 
laid on rubble. Men were sent to discover the escape; and on opening the 
roadway they came upon a hole some 18 inches deep, into which water 
was rushing from a fractured water-pipe, and from there making a sort of 
burrow for itself into the made ground beneath the plaintiffs’ property— 
causing the foundation to subside 3 or 4 inches, ond water ruining the 
street. The pipe in question was 9 feet long and was placed 2ft. Gin. 
below the surface of the roadway, with one end resting in a groove in the 
rock on the edge of the old quarry, and the other resting on the niade 
ground. Though the pipe was only 3 inches in diameter the quantity of 
water which at high pressure had escaped from it must have been 
enormous; and how long it had been going on no one could tell, 
but it must have been for some considerable time. As far as had been 
ascertained, the pipe had no artificial support on the made ground, 
and nothing to prevent it from falling, and so becoming fractured, if 
there was any subsidence such as might possibly be expected in land of 
this kind. Nothing was done to protect the water-pipe against an accident 
of this kind—one which might reasonably be expected under such circun- 
stances as he had described. The case he would put before the Court 
was that as the Corporation were bound, by a statutory obligation, to 
bring water into the street, he was not going to say they were liable for 
any damage that might arise from what they did, unless they performed 
their duty in some negligent way. Therefore he was going to ask the jury 
two things: First, was this damage caused by the water flowing from the 
defendants’ pipe? Secondly, was that pipe so negligently put down by 
the Corporation that the water came from it? 

Mr. J. Jones having borne out the statement of his Counsel, . 

Mr. R. Owens, the architect who prepared the plans of the houses m 
question, said that, on the 3rd of December last he oy the property, 
and found the houses sunk, cracked, and bulged, and the surface of the 
street had gone down from 8 to 6 inches. Knowing the nature of the 
ground, he would not have expected to find any subsidence after the first 
three or four years. He frequently passed along the street, and until 
November last had not noticed any particular subsidence. In his opinion 
the subsidence was due to some exceptional cause; and the flow of water 
from a fractured pipe escaping beneath the foundations of the houses would 
quite account for it. 

Mr. T. T. Wainwright, an architect and surveyor, said he could no 
conceive any other cause than the presence of the water to account for the 
subsidence ; and he attributed the sinking of the street to this cause alove. 
He had examined the spot from which the defective pipe had been taken, 
and found the pipe had been placed partly on rock and partly on made 
ground. In such circumstances, unusual precautions should be taken t0 
preserve the pipe, as made ground was always treacherous. _ 2 

Mr. C. A. Atkinson, a member of the firm of Messrs. Goodison, Atte 
son, and Ford, civil engineers, of Liverpool, said he surveyed the grout 
in question in January and March last, and also a few days since. He 
found that the whole area had bodily sunk 3 or 4 inches, and the houses 
on the west side had fallen forward, while those on the other side hat 
gone down with the ground. Since January there had been no apprec 
able change in the condition of the ground. In his judgment, it was - 
a prudent or a proper thing to lay an iron pipe partly on solid rock aut 
 seghe on made ground. In putting down a pipe under such conditions 

e considered it would be wise to insert a flexible joint in the pipe. 

Mr. J. Brierley, another civil engineer, said he had made an _inspectiO 
of the scene of the occurrence, and, with the knowledge of the pg 
stances which he now possessed, he had no hesitation in forming t 
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. sion that the damage to the property had arisen from the bursting of 

the water-pipe- He had been informed that since the water had been 
off, the subsidence had practically ceased ; and this, of course, would 
apport his theory. ; ven 

This concluded the evidence for the plaintiffs. 

Mr. PickFoRD addressed the jury on behalf of the Corporation. He 
criticized in detail the evidence called on behalf of the plaintiffs, and 
denied that there had been any negligence in the laying of the pipe. He 
submitted that the fracture of the pipe was caused by the subsidence of 
the ground. It was a significant fact that the pipe had remained per- 
fectly safe through several previous subsidencesj; and this showed that 
there must have been some very exceptional cause to bring about the 
jractare. It might be that the unusual drought which had been expe- 
rienced of late had had an extraordinary effect upon the made ground. 
The theory advanced by the plaintiffs was that the escape of water 
caused the subsidence ; but he was prepared to prove beyond doubt that 
there was no escape of any consequence up to Nov. 24, 1887. It was 
obvious that there was a considerable subsidence before that date, as was 
gpparent not only from the escape of gas from the gas-pipes in the houses 
inthe street, but from the fact that the houses which had subsided had 
begun to crack before the date named. He admitted that the escape of 
water had aggravated the damage; but he denied that it had caused it. 
The pipe had done duty without fault for ten years; and it had been 
examined from time to time by the Corporation’s inspectors—their last 
yisit having been paid to it on the 24th of November last. Under these 
circumstances, he asked the jury to decide that the Corporation had not 
omitted any precaution which any ordinarily intelligent person would 
have thought fit to take. 

The following evidence was then given :— 

Thomas Martin, pipe-layer in the service of the Corporation, said he 
visited the scene of the accident on the 28th of November, and found the 
water-pipe broken about a yard from the rock in the made ground. 
His opinion was that the subsidence of the ground had caused the pipe 
to break. 

Other evidence of a like nature having been given, the further hearing 
of the case was adjourned. 





Tuespay, May 8. 

On the resumption of the proceedings to-day, 

Mr. W. Mason, superintendent of the waste-water inspectors of the 
Corporation, stated that the last inspection that took place before the 
accident occurred was on the 3rd of November; and until that time there 
bad been no leak in the main. It was discovered that on several occa- 
sions there had been waste in the houses in Kilshaw Street; but no waste 
had ever been shown from the main. 

Mr. G. F’. Deacon, M. Inst. C.E., Water Engineer to the Corporation, 
explained his waste-preventing system, by which the amount of water 
used in any particular neighbourhood of the city is indicated. Judging 
from the diagrams used in connection with this system, he was able to 
say positively that nothing exceptional had occurred at the main in 
Kilshaw Street until 2.5 a.m. on the 24th of November. His own opinion 
was that the pipe did not break until the 28th of November; and he was 
confirmed in this belief by several circumstances. Almost as soon as the 
accident occurred the Corporation officials received notice of it from the 
Gas Company’s servants; and up to that time the Corporation had not 
hada single complaint as to want of water from the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of Kilshaw Street. He was perfectly certain that if the 
pipe in question had been broken before the 28th of November, the 
volume ot water that would thereby have been wasted would have prac- 
tically deprived the locality of a supply, and complaints would instantly 
have been received at the Municipal Offices. The joint used in the pipe 
was not rigid, in the commonly accepted sense; and it must have had a 
certain amount of elasticity to have resisted the sinkings which took 
place from time to time before November last. When the pipe in question 
was laid in 1877, no notice whatever was received at the Water Depart- 
ment as to the existence of the quarry. It was quite unnecessary to use 
anything but an ordinary joint in these cases, simply because, in laying 
down the pipe, they happened to be passing made ground. Liverpool was 
covered with such hollows; and, unless the cases were very exceptional, 
the ordinary practice was invariably followed, and the joint used in the 
pipe in Kilshaw Street was adopted. 

_Mr. BicHam: Assuming that the evidence is right, that the considerable 
sinking you say took place before the water began to operate at all, actu- 
ally occurred within two or three days, what do you put it down to ? 

Witness : To slips and disturbances of the ground of that kind, caused 
more or less by gravity, as the subsidence is not uniform. These changes 
are, no doubt, due in a great measure to the weather; and the drought 
last year, for instance, would cause ground to settle. 

_Mr. William King, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the Liverpool United Gas- 
light Company, said that, from his experience, there was nothing in laying 
pipes passing from rock to made ground to make it necessary or advisable 
touse anything but the ordinary joints. It was a case that frequently 
occurred, and would not attract special attention. 

Mr. Bienam: Are the Corporation justified in laying pipes upon land 
where they know there have been quarries, without taking any precau- 
tions to ascertain whether or not they are going over the edge of those 
quarries ? 

Witness: If you tell me that they have special knowledge of the existence 
of the quarries, it would, under these circumstances, perhaps be advisable 
tc make special inquiries. 

Mr. Pickrorp: Would you consider it necessary to make special in- 
quiries if all the information you had was that there were quarries in the 
neighbourhood ? 

Witness : No; I should think not. 

Other evidence having been given, 

Mr. Pickrorp again addressed the jury for the defendants; contending 
that the subsidence preceded the fracture of the pipe to a great extent, 
and actually caused the breakage and the escape of the water. 

Mr. Bincuam submitted that the flow of water from the pipe was the 
cause of the damage to the property; and that the bursting of the pipe 
which occasioned this flow of water was due to negligence on the part of 
the Corporation servants in laying it—the accident being obviously attri- 
butable to the imperfect joint in the pipe. 

His Lorpsurp said the two questions for the jury to decide were: First, 
was the damage to the houses substantially caused by the water escaping 
from the pipe? Secondly, did the water escape from the pipe because 
the defendants negligently performed their duty either in laying or main- 
taining the pipe ? 

The jury, without leaving the box, answered the first question in the 

rmative, and then retired to consider the second. On returning, after 
an absence of three-quarters of an hour, they answered this question in 
the affirmative. 

His Lorpsurp said this was a verdict for the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Bicuam asked for judgment for the amount agreed upon—£725. 


showing a total increase of £1547 for the half year. 
in the demand for gas by private consumers was very encouraging. In 
1885 the rental for the whole year was £16,848; in 1886, £18,061; and in 
1887, £19,605—showing an increase in the last two years of £2757. 
first three months of 1888, the private consumption showed a substantial 
increase; and last month they fixed 32 additional lamps for the Prince’s 
Dock. Turning to the debtor side of the profit and loss account, the cost 
of carbonizing was £479 more ; chiefly owin 
of gas, and to the higher rates they had ha 
It would be seen by the accounts that £7000 had been taken from the 
ee, and carried to exchange equalization account. 


the present dividend of 74 per cent. per annum. As to the pros 
exchange, a Royal Commission had been sitting ; but their report had not 
yet been issued, Some people hoped it might recommend something that 


Miscellancous Hews. 


BOMBAY GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Ordinary Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, at the 


London Offices, 6, Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C.—Mr. R. 
Davipson in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Perrins) read the notice convening the 


meeting ; and it was agreed to take as read the Directors’ report and 
accounts—which were summarized in the Journat for the Ist inst., p. 789 
—for the half year to Dec. 31 last. 


The Cuarmman said that, with one exception, the accounts in the hands 


of the shareholders were very satisfactory—that exception was the rate of 
exchange at which the remittances came home from Bombay, and which 
he would speak about later on. 
private consumers was £10,135, against £9499 in the same period of 1886— 
an increase of £636. 
against £12,775—an increase of £228; making a total increase of £864. 
They had done much better in the half year in coke and tar; and the 


The amount received for gas sold to 
The receipts from public lighting were £13,003, 
rofit on fittings had also been satisfactory, although it was £10 less than 


ast year. The gross revenue was £30,133, against £28,586 in 1886; 
The steady increase 


In the 


to the greater consumption 
to pay for freights on coal. 


No money had 
een brought home from Bombay during jthe six months (their 


remittances, for the twelve months being made during the current 
half year); and this deduction of £7000 enabled them to apportion 
the loss on remittances over the whole year. 
in their accounts which was unsatisfactory, and to which he had already 
alluded, was the loss they had sustained in bringing their money home 
from Bombay. In every other feature the progress of their business was 
extremely satisfactory. As he had said, their gas-rental in the last two 
years had increased £2757 ; but the constant fall in exchange more than 
neutralized this. They had to bring from India, on an average, £35,000 wd 
annum. this 
year (1888), it was 1°4}—the fall being equal to about 16 per cent., which, 
on £35,000, was £5600 per annum. This loss was in comparison with 1885 
—only three years ago. 
during the past year amounted to £16,621, which was equal to nearly 7 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital of the Company. He need not remind the 
shareholders that in the early days of the Company they received their 
money at a better exchange than 2s. 
pany, the question of exchange was of the most vital importance, If it 
improved, their prospects would greatly improve. 
ciable extent further, he was afraid it would become impossible to maintain 


The one exception 


In 1885 the rate of exchange on their,remittances was 1°74; 
The total loss by exchange on the remittances 
In looking to the future of the Com- 


If it fell to any appre- 
ts of 


would tend to rehabilitate silver. He himself did not think so. As the 


value of silver declined, it might be expected that, following the well- 
known law, the production would decline; and he had more hope from 


this than from the report of the Commission. He begged to move— 
“That the report and statement of accounts be now received and adopted, 
and that a dividend for the half year ending the 3lst of December last of 
4 per cent., free of income-tax, be payable on and after the Ist prox.” 

Mr. G. A. NorTHovER, in seconding the motion, said the Chairman had 
given them in his statement a very full account of the Company’s position. 
With regard to the question of exchange, he, like the Chairman, was afraid 
they would have to wait a long time before they would see an improvement 
in that direction, The rate of exchange had now fallen very low; and it 
was said that when things got very low, they had reached the bottom. 
So far as the Company itself was concerned, he did not think that they had 
had a better report than the present for some time past. It was very 
gratifying to know that they were making more gas, and receiving more 
money. He had nothing whatever to find fault with, excepting the ques- 
tion of exchange. 

Mr. Curr said he should also like to express satisfaction with the report. 
There were only one or twe questions he wished to ask. First, in reference 
to income-tax—whether they merely paid income-tax on the actual net 
profit realized, as shown in the profit and loss account, after writing off 
Joss on exchange, and soon. He asked particularly, because he had been 
surprised at one Company doing business in India, and having an office in 
London, who were chargedon their gross earnings ; nothing being allowed 
for loss on exchange or depreciation in any way. He thought they ought 
not to pay on their gross profits. He would also suggest that it would be 
a convenience to the shareholders if the figures of the corresponding 

eriod of the previous year were included in the profit and loss account. 
Fe also Gesired to call attention to one item which had shown a marked 
increased during the last three or four half years—“ Rents, rates, and 
taxes.” The question he had put in regard to income-tax might have 
something to do with this. Thelast point which had struck him was the 
peculiarity that this Company—which was very well managed, and had 
a very steadily increasing business—still kept the capital account standing 
the same for so many years; and he merely wished to know whether the 
Directors did not consider it advisable to extend their territory, or whether 
the Company were confined to their present boundaries. - 

Mr. ALFRED Penny, C.E., said the tale they had heard from the Chair- 
man in regard to the loss to the Company by exchange was something 
very serious. It was fortunate for them that they were making some little 
headway in the other direction—that was, by making more profits and 
selling more gas. But they might fairly look at it from another point of 
view. If it had not been for the loss by exchange, long before this they 
would have had a clamour for a reduction in the price. This demand 
could not be very well made upon them now, as it would go forth that, if 
the exchange continued as it was, or went lower, they would not be 
able to maintain the really reasonable dividend which they now had. 
The contract with the Municipality for public lighting was now approach- 
ing its end; and this was a matter which would have to be dealt with by 
the Directors. Supposing this contract was made with the exchange in 

its high condition, they would, no doubt, get a less price; but as the 
public lighting formed so large a portion of their income, of course this 
was & question which would have to be dealt with very carefully by the 
Board, and the Municipality would be aware that the Company’s raw 
material was paid for and their revenue remitted in a depreciated cur. 
rency. The price for the public lamps would be dealt with and con 





His Lordship gave judgment accordingly. 


sidered on these conditions. But beyond the fact that the Board were 
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doing the very best they could in the shape of economical working, and in 
extending the use of gas in Bombay, they could not do any more than 
they had been doing; for they were fully alive to the importance of 
maintaining their position and dividend. If circumstances were too 
strong for them, the shareholders must be content with what came. The 
only way in which they could maintain their dividend, if the exchange 
went down, was by increasing the consumption. If the consumption did 
not go on advancing as it had done, and the exchange fell lower, what the 
Chairman had shadowed forth must come—viz., a fall of the dividend. 
He hoped it would not ; and the Board would do their best to prevent this 
consummation. 

Mr. C, Ganpon remarked that there was one other subject to which Mr. 
Cuff had referred, and that was his suggestion in regard to the figures of 
the corresponding half year being published in the accounts, to enable 
the shareholders to make comparisons. He was afraid that, though this 
was generally done in English companies, in the case of their Company he 
thought it might be somewhat misleading. Here in England, as a rule, 
they compared with corresponding half years, as the seasons were dif- 
ferent; but in Bombay the seasons were so much alike that it was 
frequently more desirable to compare with the previous half year instead 
of the corresponding six months. Though there could be no particular 
objection to the figures being published, he thought it preferable to leave 
each individual shareholder to make the comparisons himself. 

The CHartrMan said with regard to the important matter of income-tax, 
of course they paid upon the net profits of the Company. But during 
the past year the income-tax had been imposed in India; and they had 
also to pay it there, and, of course, it had to be paid in rupees, and on the 
net profits of the Company. Another point Mr. Cuff had raised was 
that the taxes were somewhat higher than in previous half years. As a 
matter of fact, they were last half year £108 less than the corresponding 
period of 1886, owing tothe reduction of the income-tax from 8d. to 7d. in 
the pound. As to the capital of the Company, they had, as the accounts 
showed, more capital than they really required. It was an extremely 
difficult question, now that they had the capital, in their possession, to get 
rid of it again. They might buy shares in the market; but the share- 
holders would probably object to this or to part of the capital being re- 
turned. When the contract was renewed with the Municipality, the Board 
would be — glad if | proposed to extend the lighting to the streets 
at present unlighted. Till the contract was further enlarged, they could 
not say anything about this. Replying to other questions, the Chairman 
said they charged 80 rupees per lamp for public lighting; and 6 rupees 
per 1090 cubic feet for private consumption. The 6 rupees formerly repre- 
sented 12s. per 1000 cubic feet; but now, with the lower rate of exchange, 
it was only 8s. The contract expired in 1890. 

Mr. BEARD meres the opinion that if the shareholders were likely to 
get less dividend, the Directors ought to raise the price of gas. 

Mr. Ganpon said that if the price were raised, they would then get less 
dividend, as the consumption would at once decrease. 

Mr. Penny remarked that, considering the great competition of oil, he 
could only marvel that the increase had been so good in Bombay. 

The motion was then carried. 

The retiring Directors (Mr. R. Davidson and Major W. Fletcher Gordon) 
were re-elected, as were also the Auditors (Mr. Robert King and Mr. 
G. A. Northover). 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Chairman and Directors, to the 
Officers at Bombay, and to the staff in London. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





ROCHDALE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue PROFITS AND THE PRICE or Gas. 

At the last Monthly Meeting of the Rochdale Town Council—the Mayor 
(Mr. J. E. Petrie) presiding—amongst the recommendations of the Gas 
Committee were two for the extension of plant by the purchase of a Feld- 
mann’s sulphate apparatus, at a cost of £500, and a Claus sulphur-recovery 
apparatus for £420, to be procured from Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of 
Manchester. 

Alderman PETRIE, in moving the confirmation of the minutes, referred 
to the year’s work (the results of which were stated in the JourNax for the 
1st inst.); and he said it gave the Committee pleasure to present to the 
Council the handsome sum—£15,503—representing their profits. 

Mr. Suarp asked whether the Committee had considered the question of 
reducing the price of gas, and whether it was intended to make such a 
reduction. 

Mr. HanDLey inquired whether the proposed purchase of sulphate plant 
indicated an extension of the works, or was merely a replacement. 

Mr. Hartey asked what was the cause of the increase of profits. Was 
it due to a considerable advance in the prices obtained for the residual 
products, to a natural increase in the consumption of gas, or to the 
increased consumption caused by the prevalence of dark weather during 
the winter. 

Alderman Taytor wished to know whether the St. John apparatus was 
still in use at the gas-works. 

Alderman Petrie, in reply, said the question of reducing the price of 
gas would be introduced to the Committee at their next meeting. He 
hoped that they would be able to arrive at a very satisfactory decision 
on the subject, and that they might be able to bring it before the Council 
next month. The plant for making sulphate of ammonia at the works 
was now too small; the production having grown beyond the limits of 
the apparatus, so that it was found necessary to enlarge the plant. Strictly 
speaking, however, the new apparatus was neither an enlargement nor a 
replacement. The appliance which had been in use up to now had been a 
costly one in the matter of repairs; and since it was bought other and 
better systems had been introduced. The apparatus they were going to 
order would stand in less space than the present one; and therefore the 
existing building would accommodate it, and the Committee would have 
more space than they had now for storeage room, of which they had been 
rather short. As to Mr. Hartley’s question the increase in profits was 
about £3100; and it was made up in the following way :—Increase in the 
sale of gas, £843; in the sale of coke, £150; in net receipts from tar pro- 
ducts, £1279; in the net receipts from sulphate, £824, These were the 
chief items in the increased profits; and they added upto £3096. The 
advance in the receipts on the sale of coke had been effected in spite of the 
average price of coke ruling less during last year than in previous years; 
and the Committee had obtained more coke for sale from the carbonization of 
coal. The increased receipts from the tar products arose principally from 
the advanced price of carbolic acid, but also from the additional quantity 
of acid which had been extracted from every ton of coal carbonized, as 
well as from the increased price of anthracene and the enhanced value of 
the quantity of this article which was in stock twelve months ago. In 
reply to Alderman Taylor, he had to say that the Committee were still 
using the St. John apparatus. They had employed it ever since they first 
obtained it, and always with good effect. The purchase of the apparatus 
was a very good investment ; the Committee had had every reason to be 
satisfied with it. He was glad to be able to state that, compared with 
what was done at other works, the results obtained by the Committee were 





Pe 
very satisfactory. This was especially the case ir the chemical depart. 
ment. The net revenue from the residual products during the past y 
was equal to 6s. 04d. per ton of coal carbonized. So far as the Committe 
knew, there was no gas company that was achieving such good results 
The Gaslight and Coke Company did not come up to them by a Very cop, 
siderable amount; the South Metropolitan Gas Company came ratie 
nearer ; and the Commercial Gas Company came nearer still. But mn 
the results they obtained from their residuals were 6d. per ton of cog] car. 
bonized below those at Rochdale. He thought, therefore, the Gas (om. 
mittee had every reason to congratulate the Council and themselves on 
the result of their working. 

Mr. Swarr said that, in connection with the amount of profit made oy 
the gas undertaking, he could not altogether congratulate the Gas Com. 
mittee on any great amount of economy. The profits made were equal 
to a rate of 1s. 53d.in the pound. He maintained that the people had to 
pay far too much money for the gas supplied to them; and it was cer. 
tain that if it was sold at a reasonable figure, the Committee woulg 
not have so large a profit to report. He did not know to what extent 
the Committee intended to reduce the price of gas; but to make it some. 
thing like that in other towns, they ought to take off about ls. per 10 
cubic feet. But the Corporation could not afford to do this unless they 
raised the improvement rate. The great profit from the making of gas— 
more than £15,000 this year—had to go to the improvement rate ; and cop. 
sequently those people who lived in houses where the landlord paid the 
rates would not get any benefit, while they paid a high price for their 
gas. It was of no use giving people relief in rates to the extent of 3d, 
in the pound when ls. 53d. in the pound was being raised by indirect 
taxation. While the Council congratulated the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, and expressed their pleasure at the ability shown by their 
Gas Manager (Mr. T. Banbury Ball), they ought not to forget that the 
people were paying an exorbitant price for gas, and that it was not 
particularly on account of the display of a great amount of economy or 
genius that there was so large a profit this year. 

Alderman Simpson said there were certainly two sides to the question 
raised by Mr. Sharp. All Rochdale’s nearest neighbours—Littleborough, 
Whitworth, Milnrow, and Heywood—charged more than Rochdale did for 
gas. In some places—such as Oldham, for instance—various departments 
were made to balance each other. The Rochdale Corporation possessed 
water-works which had cost an immense amount of money; and, owing 
to this expenditure, they had to charge themselves in the borough—in 
addition to the water-rate—with something like 1s. 2d. in the pound, 
This being so, and inasmuch also as many of the Local Boards outsidethe 
borough were having water supplied at an actual loss to the Council, was 
there any injusticejin keeping up the price of gas outside to a figure which 
was less than that charged by the Council’s neighbouring competitors? 
He did not think it would be wrong to reduce the price of gas a little; 
but he hoped it would be only a little, for they could not reduce it inside 
the borough and keep it up outside. 

Mr. HarTLey was sure the congratulations of the Council were due to 
the Gas Committee, to its worthy Chairman, and to its efficient Manager, 
The additional profits were not so much due to the increased consumption 
of gas, over which the Committee had practically no control; it arose toa 
great extent from the management of the products. 

Mr. HanDLey united with the other members of the Council in con- 
gratulating the Committee on the result of the past year’s work. He 
wished to know how the £920 estimated as required for new plant was 
to be apportioned. 

Alderman Perri expressed satisfaction with the discussion which had 
taken place. Answering Mr. Handley, he said the Committee had not decided 
how the money required for the new plant was to beraised ; but in all proba- 
bility it wouldcome half out of the revenue and half out of the reserve fund. 
The Committee did not take to themselves all the credit for the profits. 
They knew their Manager thoroughly understood his business, and was 
perfectly willing to do his best. They all worked harmoniously together; 
and as long as they did this, they were justified in expecting good results. 

The minutes were then passed. 


At the Meeting of the Gas Committee last Wednesday, the proposed 


reduction in the price of gas was considered. Although some of the 
members were at first in favour of lowering the charge to the extent of 
4d. per 1000 cubic feet, it was eventually decided to recommend the Council 
to make a reduction of 3d. throughout the whole of the district. Should 
this be approved, the invoice price of gas will be 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Discounts are, however, allowed per 1000 cubic feet as follows: Under 10,00 
cubic feet per quarter, 2d.; 10,000 and under 50,000 feet, 3d.; 50,000 and 
under 100,000 feet, 4d.; above 100,000 feet, 5d. At the same meeting it 
was resolved to recommend the Council to increase Mr. Ball’s salary by 
£100 per annum. 


Tue Swansea CoRPORATION AND THE PROVISION OF COMPENSATION 
Water.—The Swansea Corporation have decided on appealing against the 
decision of Justice Wills with respect to the actions brought against them 
for the recovery of damages for the non-supply of compensation water 
to millers and others, to which allusion was made in the Journal a few 
weeks since. 


Tue CHARGE FoR WaTER ror Roap WaTERING Purposes aT MEXsRO’. 
—At an adjourned meeting of the Mexbrough Local Board on Monday 
last week, a letter was read from the Mexbro’ Water Company, in refer- 
ence to the watering of the streets. The charge was to be ls. per 1000 
gallons, the meter to be under the supervision of the Company’s inspector. 
Another letter was read from the Company declining the offer of the 
Board to pay £20 16s. 8d. for the season, and stating that the Company 
would accept £30. It was decided to pay 1s. per 1000 gallons. 


Tue DaRLINGTON CoRPORATION AND THE STOCKTON AND MIDDLESBROUGH 
Water But.—The Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations’ Water 
Bill came last Friday before a Select Committee of the House of Lords. 
The main principle of the Bill had been agreed to; and it was only on 
one or two points in the clauses that the Committee had to decide. The 
first was with regard to clause 6—as to the amount of the penalty to be 
paid to the Corporation of Darlington in the event of failure by the pro 
moters to give the requisite amount of compensation water. Under the 
Act of 1884, it was at present fixed at £25 a day; but the Darlington 
Corporation wished to raise it to £100 a day. Evidence was called to 
show that according to the present penalties in the event of default, the 
Board would incur weekly liabilities of £1435, whereas their average 1 
come was only about £1000. The heavier penalty was pressed for, on the 
ground that the Darlington Corporation were compelled to keep a wateh- 
ful eye on the Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations. They drew 
their water from the same area, and past experience had taught them that 
the promoters were not very ready to carry out their parliamentary 

ledges. If they never intended to infringe the conditions of the Act 
it did not matter how heavy the penalty was. The Committee decided # 
let the penalty remain at £25 a day. The remaining clauses were uncon 
tested, and the Bill was ordered for report. 
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GAS-METER INSPECTION IN MANCHESTER. 
The Official Inspector of Gas-Meters for the city of Manchester (Mr. J. 
Urquhart) in his report for the year ending March 31 last says: “I have 
tested in the past year 8552 meters—6720 wet, and 1832 dry meters—and 
charged fees to the amount of £310 11s. 8d. Compared with the preceding 
year, there is a decrease of 872 meters, and £24 5s. 7d. in fees. ‘The de- 
crease has been chiefly in new dry meters. The sizes of both wet and dry 
meter have ranged from 2 to 250 lights. Owing to the bad state of trade 
ghich prevailed during the year, and which was felt by the meter makers 
of this city, as shown by the falling off in the demand for meters, this 
department has suffered in consequence. At the last annual meeting of 
the Justices, it was suggested that the members for the city should be 
communicated with, for the purpose of ascertaining from them the proba- 
bility of the Government bringing in an amended Bill—the Sale of Gas 
Act—so long promised, but deferred. On the 14th of March last Sir W. 
Houldsworth asked the question in the House of Commons, and, in reply, 
the President of the Board of Trade said he hoped to introduce a Bill this 
session to amend the law relating to weights and measures, as recom- 
mended by the Standards Department of the Board of Trade. The pro- 
amended Bill will probably give an extended area to the operations 
of the Sale of Gas Act, by making it obligatory instead of permissive as 
hitherto ; increased fees ; and the compulsory re-testing of meters at stated 
intervals of time, with other additions, which will doubtless cause this 
department to be @ paying one in the near future. The total number of 
meters tested since the opening of the office in 1862 is 240,448; the fees 
amount to £14,059 6s. 10d.” Appended to the report are the usual tabular 
returns, showing the number and sizes of meters tested, and the percentage 
of error found; also a statement of the receipts and expenditure for 
the past year. Of the total number of new wet meters tested—3060—3051 
were stamped ; of new dry meters, 764 were stamped out of a total of 768 sent. 
Of the 3660 old wet meters submitted, 3520 were stamped; of old dry 
meters, 663 were stamped out of 1064 sent. Of the entire number of 
meters of both classes, 554 were rejected; the causes being as follows :— 
Leakage, 117; fast, 85 ; slow, 109; passing gas without registration, 74; 
not passing gas, 169. Of the old meters, a large proportion of both wet 
and dry were repaired before being sent to receive the official stamp. 





STALYBRIDGE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
AnnuaL Report.—REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


At the Meeting of the Stalybridge Town Council yesterday week—the 
Mayor (Alderman M. Fentem) presiding—the Gas Committee recommended 
that from the cash balance of £4817 11s, 7d. on the gas-works profit and 
loss account, the sum of £2000 be set aside and invested as an insurance 
fund, thereby reducing the balance to £2817 11s. 7d. They also recom- 
mended that the price of gas be reduced from 3s. 2d. to 2s. 10d. per 1000 
cubic feet; and that a sum out of the gas profits of the ensuing year, 
representing one-third of the difference between the price charged for gas 
and the standard price, be carried from gas revenue to the credit of the 
borough fund. 

Alderman ATKINSON, in moving the confirmation of the minutes, said the 
result of the year’s work justified the hint he dropped a month ago, as they 
found themselves with a credit balance of £4817 1ls. 7d., after paying 
£3787 12s, 4d. interest on loans, and adding £559 15s. to the sinking fund. 
As the Act of Parliament stated that “ when at the commencement of any 
year the balance carried forward to the credit of gas revenue from all 
sources shall exceed £3000, the Corporation shall make such reduction in 
the price to be charged for gas in that year as shall, in their judgment, be 
calculated to reduce the balance to be carried forward at the end of that year 
below £3000,” they had no alternative but to reduce the price. The balance- 
sheet would supply the requisite particulars as to the revenue and capital 
accounts; butit might be more interesting to members of the Council if he 
gave these in a more condensed form, and also supplied a little informa- 
tion that did not appear on the balance-sheet. The cost of the coals used 
during the year, after deducting the sum received for residuals, amounted 
to £4452 9s, 10d.; and the working expenses for manufacture, distribution, 
ccllection of accounts, &c., amounted to £5821 7s. 2d.—making a total cost 
of £10,274 7s. This was equal to 16s. 7°72d. per ton of coal carbonized, and 
ls. 11-17d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. ‘The gross profit realized from 
the sale of gas and sundry receipts amounted to £6148 13s. 3d.; and the 
= realized, over and above the amount necessary to pay interest on 
oans and sinking fund, was £1851 5s. 11d., equal to 419d. (or nearly 43d.) 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. This was available for the reduction in 
price. The consumption of gas during the past year, as compared with 
the previous year, showed a decrease on the mills and factories account of 
96,100 cubic feet, equal to 0°08 per cent.; and on public lighting of 306,800 
cubic feet, equal to 8°61 percent. There was, however, an increase on small 
consumers’ accounts of 2,736,000 cubic feet, equal to 5'41 per cent. The net 
result was an increase on the year’s working of 2,393,100 cubic feet, or 
23 per cent. Turning to the profit and loss account, they found that 
they brought forward in March, 1887, a credit balance of £2966 5s. 8d. 
This added to the profit realized during the year (£6148 13s. 3d.) made a 
total of £9114 18s. 1ld. The interest and sinking fund amounted to 
£4297 7s, 4d., and this deducted from the £9114 18s. 11d. left a disposable 
balance of £4817 11s. 7d. It was proposed that the selling price of gas 
should be reduced to 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. This, with a reduction of 
2d. per 1000 cubic feet to large consumers, would bring the average selling 
price to about 2s. 9d., against an average selling price for the past year of 
36'96d., or rather less than 3s. 1d. per 1000 oubie feet. This reduction of 
4d. per 1000 feet would represent in money £1774 8s. 8d. if the consumption 
Temained the same as last year. They might, however, reasonably hope 
that the consumption would increase. By reducing the selling price to 
%8. 10d., they were enabled to apply about 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, repre- 
senting £443 12s. 2d., to the borough fund. It was only a small mercy, but 
itwas one they would be most thankful for. The Act of Parliament clearly 
allowed them to do this. It would be impossible to tell until the end of the 
year what the average selling price had been; but in all probability 
it would be about 2s, 9d.—it might be a little more or a little less. They 
also proposed to set apart, out of the credit balance, the sum of £2000 as 
re insurance or emergency fund, which the Act also provided for. With 
these facts before them, he thought, they might fairly come to the con- 
clusion that, notwithstanding the undoubtedly high price paid for the 
888-works, they had acquired a property which, with careful management 
might be madea paying concern. They had every reason to expect that the 
current year would be more profitable than the last. The price of tar 
and ammoniacal liquor—the contract for which they had already placed— 
Was now much higher than last year; they expected to get coal and 
cannel fully as cheap, if not cheaper; and with the reduction in the 
ree of gasthey might suppose there would be an increased consumption 
which would be another source of additional profit. The expense incurred 
In the alteration of the coal store last autumn, which was about £130, had 
eetlted in asaving of £30 in wages, equal to about 23 per cent. on the out- 
ay, which showed that the money was well spent. The question of a new 
= older was “looming in the future,” although at present it was in 

indefinite shape. Personally, he hoped the trade of the town and dis- 








trict might develop to such an extent that it would be imperatively neces- 
sary to not only erect a new holder, but complete gas plant as well. They 
would then be able to take advantage of the most recent improvements in 
gas-making appliances, and erect works of the most modern type, which 
would not only be a credit to the Corporation, but be of great commercial 
value. For the present it was the desire and the intention of the Com- 
mittee to manage the works, so far as they were able, with efficiency and 
economy combined. 
Alderman Ripyarp seconded the motion, and it was carried. 


The balance-sheet of the Gas Department shows that the total income on 
revenue account was £18,843, of which £15,384 was for gas supplied to con- 
sumers, and £1011 for that used for public lighting; £2089 was for 
residuals ; and £315 for lighting and repairing the lamps—the balance being 
made up of small items. Last year the income was £18,275, of which 
£15,013 was for the gas used by ordinary consumers, £1044 for public 
lighting, £1874 for residuals, and £313 for repairing and lighting the 
lamps. On the expenditure side the total is £12,694 this year, against 
£13,849 last year. The principal figures were: Cost of manufacture, 
£10,894 now, against £11,231 last year; distribution, £396, against £1481; 
lighting and repairing lamps, £318, against £297; rates, &c., £479, against 
£487; management, £516, against £464. This year’s gross profit is 
£6148, against £4425 the balance last year. A considerable difference will 
be observed in the expenditure on distribution account, which is accounted 
for by the fact that last year the Corporation spent £1104 on new mains, 
&c., and this year the amount is only £114. From the profit and loss 
account, which with last year’s balance of £2966, amounts to £9114, there 
is to be deducted £3737 for interest on loans, and £559 for the sinking 
fund. The balance—£817—is net profit; and its disposition was suffi- 
ciently stated at the Council meeting. On capital account the expenditure 
in 1887-8 amounted to £1278, the greater portion of which is on account of 
the new holder. The working statement of the Engineer and Manager 
(Mr. Robert Hunter) gives the following particulars for the past year :— 


Cub. Ft. 
Gas made,asperstationmeter .. +. ++ «© « « 122,673,200 
= MRR. «6s 8 to oe +e 2 + 9.20 ee 
» 8old for public iighting and under contract . 8,122,700 
» 80ld to mills, factories,&c. . . . - - 45,063,100 
» sold tosmallconsumers . . - 58,280,400 
—— 106,466,200 





» unaccounted for (18°1 per cent.on the quantity a 1g 16,061,100 
‘ons. 


Coal used, common screened, 47°78 per cent. . 5899 
» nuts, 28°95 percent.. . . . + + + «+ S87 

Cannel, hand picked, 14°55 percent.. . . + + + 1796 

” washed nuts, 8°72 percent.. . . +. + + 1706 

12,345 

Average production per ton of coal - « « 9,987 c. ft 
Gas sold pertonofcoal. .. . oe « « See 
Cokesold. . . « »« « « «& + « « « 4, *75 tons. 
Tarandliquidsold . .. + +6 «+ «© «= « « - 18274 » 
Average illuminating power of the gas supplied . 20°0 cand 


The gas supplied to the mills and factories was, in the half year ending in 
September, 13°54 per cent. below,the corresponding period of 1886-7 ; in the 
quarter ended Christmas it was 6:37 per cent. below; and in the March 
quarter, 14:25 per cent. above the previous year. The total quantity sold 
to this class of consumers was 36,100 cubic feet, or 0°08 per cent. less than 
the previous year. For public lighting the gas sold was in September 
16°62 per cent. less; while for the Christmas quarter it was 1°15 per cent., 
and for the March quarter 2°62 per cent. more than in the previous year. 
The total was 306,800 cubic feet, or 3°63 per cent. less than in 1886-7. The 
ordinary private consumers took in the three periods 6°73, 2°82, and 6°56 
per cent. more than in those of the previous year; the increase in their 
case amounting to 2,736,100 cubic feet, or 5°41 percent. The mills took 
43°33 per cent. of the whole year’s consumption, the public lighting 
810 per cent.,and the ordinary consumers 48°57 per cent. Alderman 
Ridyard’s speech contains some particulars in reference to the production 
as worked out on the basis of each 1000 cubic feet of gas sold; but it will 
be interesting to supplement these by a comparison with the figures of 
last year, which were not published at the time :— 
Per 1000 Cub. F't. of Gas Sold. 
1888. 1887. 


EXPENDITURE — > d. 
Manufacture—Coals, labour, and cartage . . . . 14°75 16°08 
Lessresiduals . . ..-+ + + + 4°7i 4°32 
——- 10°04 —- 11°76 
Purifying, materials and labour— 
Salary of Engineer, carbonizing, 
wages, repairs and maintenance 0 
ME «6.0 s.2 «oe se e OS . 9°84 
Less old material sold + « » OOl - O04 
— 9°82 .. ——— 9°80 
Distribution — Meter inspectors, clerks,&c. . . . 0°68 - O72 
Repairs and maintenance of mains . 0 26 +» 2°64 
—- 0°89 .. —— 8°26 
Rates and taxes, office management, law charges, 
bad debts, &c. et a ee we oe ae ae ee 2°42 1°05 
23°17 26°87 
REcEIPTs— 
Gas—Rental exe e-o*© ¢@eee ¥ «ee .. 87°00 
Less net cost of coals, &c. . . . «© « + + 2°17 " 
-—- 18° — 10°18 
Lamplighting . . . + + © «© + © © © @ & -= 0- 
Sale of metersand fittings . ... +++ "* « 0°06 .. 0°08 
18°88 .. 10°20 
Distribution profit, interest, sinking fund,&c.. . . 9°69 .. 9°86 
Net profit . . . «© «+ «© © «© « 419 .. 0°84 





Te tender of Mr. J. Walsh, of Halifax, for building six arches and three 
chimneys, and setting retorts, for the Slaithwaite Gas Company, has been 
accepted. 

Tue Secretary of the Sanitary Institute (Mr. E. White Wallis) has in- 
formed Messrs. C. Wilson and Sons, of Leeds, that their gas-fire and gas- 
kettle, which were selected by the Judges of the Sanitary Exhibition at 
Bolton for further practical trial, have been awarded certificates of merit. 

Last Saturday, Justice Chitty made an order for the winding up of the 
Company of the Lessee Proprietors of the York Buildings Water- Works. 
It was stated that the Company was founded in 1690, and had its water- 
works in York Buildings, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The undertaking, 
however, was purchased by the New River Company in 1818. 

Aone the new joint-stock companies registered last week were the 
Chandor Petroleum Gas Candle Company, with a capital of £100,000, in 
£5 shares; the Gas and Water Investment Trust Company, with a capital 
of £8,000,000, in £5 shares; and the Lawrence Light, Heat, and Power 
Company, with a capital of £250,000, in £5 shares. 
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THE GLASGOW BOUNDARIES EXTENSIONS COMMISSION. 
THe CoRPORATION AND THE Partick, HILLHEAD, AND MARYHILL 
Gas Company. 

It may be remembered that some months ago, an inquiry was instituted 
at Glasgow by a Royal Commission, on the instigation of the municipal 
authorities of that city, with the view of reporting whether or not certain 
police boroughs surrounding it should be annexed to it. The inquiry dealt 
with a great variety of subjects, including the gas and water supply of the 
city. 

In reference to the gas supply, the Commissioners make the following 
statement :—Before 1869 the supply of gas in Glasgow was in the hands of 
two private Companies. In that year the Corporation, under statutory 
authority, took over the undertakings of the Companies, and came under 
their obligations to supply gas not only within thecity, but within an out- 
side area extending beyond that pow proposed to be added to it. Besides 
their liability to pay annuities tothe shareholders of the former Com- 
panies (the capitalized value of which is estimated at £1,000,000), the Cor- 
poration have already expended — of £800,000 in improving and 
extending the works, and are seeking powers in the present session of 
Parliament to expend upon them a further sum of £200,000. In the first 
year after the transfer of the gas-works, the Corporation charged a dif- 
ferent rate for gas supplied beyond the city. They state that they did so 
on account of uncertainty as to whether the gas supply, of which they had 
no experience, might not result in a loss for which the city ratepayers 
would be alone responsible under a guarantee rate, from which the rate- 
oe outside the city were free. After the first year’s experience, the 

ifferent rate was abandoned. Butit is alleged by the opponents of the 
city that this was in large measure due to the establishment in 1871 of the 
Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company. The gas supplied by the 
Corporation must be of at least 20-candle power ; and they state that they 
can supply such gas to the whole area now in question. 

In the course of their inquiry, several claims for compensation were put 
forward ; and amongst them were the claims of the Partick, Hillhead, and 
Maryhill Gas Company. This Company, say the Commissioners, was 
formed in 1871 to supply gas within the burghs of Partick, Hillhead, and 
Maryhill, all of which are included within the district which the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow are by their Act of 1869 bound to supply. The Company 
was formed without parliamentary powers; and when they sought to 
obtain them in 1873, their application was rejected on the opposition of the 
Corporation of Glasgow. The Company stated that they were induced to 
erect their works and expend their capital in consequence of the City 
having, in 1870, charged a differential rate for gas supplied beyond the 
municipal limits. The City replied that the differential rate was only 
charged for one yar ; and it was so charged because the ratepayers were, 
under the Act of 1869, liable to pay a guarantee rate of 6d. per £1 upon 
their rental, if (which event did not happen) the gas undertaking 
had resulted in a loss, from which guarantee note the consumers beyond 
the municipal limits were exempt. When the Bill for the annexation of 
Hillhead was before Parliament in 1886-87, it was opposed by the Gas 
Company on various grounds, the chief of which was that if Glasgow 
annexed Hillhead, the Corporation would become the road authority 
therein; and that as the Gas Company had no statutory powers for 
breaking up roads, the facilities for laying pipes, &c., which the Hillhead 
Commissioners (the existing road authority) had always afforded, might 
be refused. The Committee of the House of Commons, while passing the 
preamble of the Bill, inserted in it the following clause :—‘‘ The Corpora- 
tion, in their capacity as road authority shall grant to any company or 

erson, at present supplying gas within the added district, all reasonable 
acilities for laying down, repairing, altering, renewing or removing gas 
mains or pipes now existing within the added district, or where any such 
company or person may hereafter require to lay down for the purpose of 
their present supply, or any extension thereof: Provided that in case of 
difference between the Corporation and any such company or person, the 
same shall be determined by the Sheriff on the application of either party.” 
When the case for the Gas Company came on for our consideration, their 
representatives indicated that, if any claims to compensation which they 
a were reserved, they would not ask us to hear evidence on their 
half. After affording the city an opportunity of considering this pro- 
sal, we, with the concurrence of all parties put on the notes the follow- 
ing deliverance, which we now make part of our report :—“ The main ques- 
tion, whether or not the city should be extended, could not he affected by 
the opposition of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Com- 
pany. It is only a question of compensation or other terms. This 
Commission will report that the Corporation repeat what was stated in 
Parliament during the proceedings in the Hillhead and Kelvinside 
(Annexation to Glasgow) Bill of 1886-87, ‘that the extension of the 
boundaries of Glasgow now suggested will not in any way affect the 
position or interest of the Gas Company;’ and while denying that the 
Gas Company have any rights entitling them to terms, they assent to a 
clause being put in any future Bill similar to that inserted in the Bill of 
1886-87.”" The Gas Company do not think that the clause would be suffi- 
cient, inasmuch as, though it would give the Company the right to break 
up the roads, the Corporation would be at liberty to discontinue taking 
gas from the Company for the streets and common stairs; and this would 
probably entail the loss of the lighting of common-stair houses, The 
Commissioners think that, if this is ground for adjustment of terms, 
either voluntarily or by compulsion, it is not a matter that would, under 
any view, affect their report, nor could the report dealin any way with 
terms of settlement. No evidence, therefore, seems necessary. The Com- 
missioners, if they report in favour of annexation, will report, as regards 
the Gas Company, that any claim it may have for terms, either as to 
future rights or compensation or otherwise, must be reserved, to be dealt 
with in the event of annexation. 





Water Companies’ Powers.—At the meeting of the Hackney District 
Board of Works last Wednesday, the Clerk read the report of the Sanitary 
Committee, on the power possessed by the Metropolitan Water Companies 
to cut off water from houses in consequence of waste, and recommending 
that this power be taken away, and that the Companies, instead thereof, 
be authorized to repair the defective fittings, and recover the cost{from the 
owners. The report, as well as an amendment to the effect that the cost 
of the fittings should be borne by the Companies themselves, was referred 
back to the Committee. 

Tue NorTHERN Coat Trape.—In the coal trade of the North there has 
been moderate activity for the past few days; the shipments from most of 
the ports having risen considerably. Some large contracts for steam coal 
have been placed at about 7s. to 7s. 3d. for best qualities; but now the 
coal-owners ask fully 7s. 6d. per ton. Gas coal is more plentiful, except for 
export; and some of the chief of the collieries shipping this kind of coal 
are pressed with orders for Italy and other parts. Some Irish contracts, 
including one for Lurgan, are in the market, and are expected to be speedily 
decided. For household coal there is very little demand just now, and the 
prices are decidedly weaker. A fair inquiry exists for coal for manufac- 
turing uses ; but the prices are low. 





BURSLEM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

At the last Meeting of the Burslem Town Council, the report resented 
by the Gas Manager (Mr. H. Peaty) on the working of the gas =n ‘ 
in the twelve months ending March 31 last showed a net profit 
£3748 11s, 4d., which, after deducting a payment of £491 6s. to the sink. 
ing fund, left a balance of £3252 5s.4d. It was recommended that £300 
of this sum should be applied by the Council in aid of the general district 
rate, and that from March 81 the price of gas be 3s. 4d. per 1000 Cubic 
feet, less the customary discount of 10 per cent. Alderman Maddock in 
moving the adoption of the minutes of the Gas Committee, said no douby 
the Council would be very well satisfied with the results produced by the 
gas undertaking. They had been brought about to a considerable exten; 
by the money sunk in the works two or three years ago, and the extended 
plant laid down. There had been better modes of working, and mor 
economical manufacture. Credit was due to the Manager, who had been 
exceedingly attentive to his duties. The Committee proposed to votg 
£3000 to the reduction of the rates—being equal to 8d. in the pound, With 
a view of bringing about a greater consumption of gas, a reduction of 24 
per 1000 cubic feet had been effected in the charge; thus making the cog 
3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, with a discount of 10 per cent. if paid within g 
month from the date of demand, which would only be made once, They 
had decided to charge every consumer alike, and not as in former years, 
Only one-third of the quantity of gas sold was taken by large consumers: 
the remaining two-thirds being burnt by the ordinary consumers, The 
minutes were passed. 


DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 
Repvuction in Price.—Tue Sinking Funps anp Gas ANNUITIES, 

At the Meeting of the Dukinfield Local Board yesterday week, Mr, 
Harrison Veevers, the Engineer und Manager of the gas-works, presented 
the report on the working of the unde«rtaking of which an abstract wag 
given in last week’s JournaL. Acting on his recommendations, the Gas 
Committee resolved that the price of gas be reduced from 3s, 84. gross 
and 3s. 4d. net to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. They also determined to abolish 
the meter-rents in the case of consumers of less than 50,000 cubic feet per 
annum, and to sell gas-stoves to consumers on prompt or deferred payment, 
These resolutions were adopted. The Finance Committee instructed the 
Clerk to take the necessary steps to obtain a Provisional Order (if possible, 
during the present session) authorizing the Board to invest their sinking 
fund in the security of the Board’s own rates, &c., and removing the re- 
strictions as to purchase by the Board of gas annuities. Mr. Haughton, 
in moving the adoption of the minutes, said the only point on which the 
Board would like to have information was with regard to the resolution 
concerning the Provisional Order. It was intended to have two alterations, 
The first was to enable them better to deal with their sinking funds; and 
the second was with regard to the gas annuities. At present their powers 
were very limited in connection with sinking funds. They had little 
outlet beyond the purchase of Government stock, which involved 
the cost of commission as well as loss of interest. The Board desired 
to have power to invest in their own loans. With regard to gas 
annuities, Denton, which practically stood upon the same footing, had 
obtained a Provisional Order, and had power to buy annuities at reason- 
able prices. The Act only gave Dukinfield power for 25 years, which prac- 
tically prohibited their being able to obtain any. The Committee con- 
sidered it should be generally known to the holders of gas annuities, as 
it would be an advantage to the Board to enable them to invest their 
funds in these annuities, and it would be a great convenience to the 
holders of these annuities, as they would know there was a market for 
such cases as might become saleable through the expiration of trusts or 
any similar causes. The Chairman remarked that it was not necessary 
to pass any formal resolution with regard to the reduction in the price of 
gas. He hoped the tendency of the reduction would be to increase the 
consumption in the district, when it had been brought down to a figure 
which shout induce people to use it more extensively. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF CREDITON. 

An inquiry was recently held at Crediton by Mr. S. J. Smith, one of the 
Inspectors of the Local Government Board, relative to an application made 
to them by the Improvement Commissioners for a Provisional Order, 
giving power to borrow £10,000 to carry out a new scheme for the water 
supply of the town. Mr. H. O. Smith, on behalf of the Commissioners, 
stated that the matter had been under their consideration for some time, 
as they had found that the water supply was not what it should be. All 
the owners had assented to the Commissioners acquiring the land neces- 
sary for the work, with the exception of Mr. Hamlin; and this one 
exception made a Provisional Order necessary. Mr. Appleton, C.E., who 
has prepared the plans for the scheme, then explained that it was pro- 
posed to get the supply from Walson, a distance of a little over seven miles. 
Shafts would be sunk and an adit driven for a length of 4400 feet and 
18 superficial feet, From calculations, this source would yield a supply of 
about 25 gallons per day per head of the population. Mr. Appleton further 
stated that the cost of the work would be £7880; and, in answer to the 
Inspector, he said that this was a fair estimate, and he had every reason 
to believe he could get the work done for the price. The balance of the 
£10,000 would, it was thought, be sufficient for compensation, acquiring 
land for reservoirs, and for other matters. Mr. Snell, agent for Colonel 
Coryton, objected to the scheme, as he was of opinion that it would inter- 
fere with the Colonel’s mill leat at Colebrooke. The Inspector pointed 
out that as the Commissioners intended to take water that had not seen 
daylight, they were quite justified in doing this — their own land; but 
if they damaged the banks of the leat, that would, of course, be another 
matter, and Mr. Coryton would have his remedy. Mr. Sparkes, who 
appeared on behalf of Mr. John Carthew, objected to the Walson scheme, 
for the reason that he was prepared with a definite scheme whereby the 
town could be equally well supplied by an expenditure of £5000 instead of 
£10,000 as proposed to be spent at Walson. The calculations and exper 
ments connected therewith had been made by Mr. Martin, C.E., who was 

resent and ready to give evidence. Mr. W. B. Berry also wished to be 
oe on the matter; and the inquiry was therefore adjourned. ; 

On the resumption of the proceedings on the 5th inst., Mr. H. O. oe 
said he was instructed to withdraw the application for the Order, a8 al 
the landowners had privately agreed to the Commissioners acquiring ~ 
lands. Before taking evidence, the Inspector stated that the inquiry bi 
been adjourned, as a counter-scheme to that of Walson had been — 
shadowed by Mr. Sparkes. Mr. Appleton stated that he had prepa h 

lans, and given estimates with regard to the Walson scheme ; and he 
Believed it to be a good and sufficient source for the supply of the tow®. 








~—s to questions by Mr. Sparkes, he stated that a shaft had been dug 


at Pascoe 55 feet deep; but there was no supply of water from a 
outside the water-line. It would run in by gravitation; and supply all eo 
existing houses in the Commissioners district. Mr. Jenkins, C.E., who 
had been appointed by the Commissioners to give his advice in the mrp 
corroborated the statement of Mr. Appleton. Mr. Moon gave the yiels 0 
the shafts at various dates; the minimum being 15,000 gallons per 4 
He had been acquainted with the spot for 60 years, and had never know 
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gto fail. Mr. Sparkes objected to the scheme; stating that he 


pm to show,that, by what was known as the Four Mills scheme, 
the town could be supplied at less than half the proposed outlay. Mr. 


O.E., read a report stating that it was proposed to bore at Four 
Mills; d from experiments which had been made, it was shown that 
119,000 gallons of water per day could be drawn. The total cost would be 
“4115 ; and the water would be raised to the town by machinery worked 
by existin water power. Mr. Elston was in favour of the Walson scheme. 
He contended that Mr. Carthew had refused to give the Commissioners a 

ice for the Four Mills property ; and therefore he did not see that they 
ould now go into it. The Inspector said there was an alternative scheme ; 
he should investigate the merits of each. It seemed that there would 
to be another adjournment, as the testing of the yield had not been 
ous and thorough, which it must be before the sanction of the Local 


Martin, 
‘es aD 


and 
have 


tinu A - 
Government Board could be obtained. He advised, therefore, a fortnight’s 
continual pumping, and that a correct register should be kept of the 


uantity lifted. Practically speaking, in each of the proposed schemes, the 
sapply would come from wells ; and in order to decide which was the best to 
sdopt numerous details had to be considered. The inquiry was adjourned 
fora month, in order that the Inspector’s suggestions might be carried out. 





PLYMOUTH CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
THE PREVENTION OF WASTE. 

At the Meeting of the Plymouth Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. H. J. Waring) in the chair—a report by the Borough Sur- 
yeyor, Mr. G. D. Bellamy, on the subject of the prevention of the waste of 
water in the borough by the use of Siemens meters was submitted. 

Mr. Moon, the Chairman of the Water Committee, remarked that the 
Council would recollect that in March last (see ante, p. 525) the Water 
Committee were empowered to order 24 Siemens meters, which it was the 
desire of the Council should be put into immediate operation. They 
would also remember that the Committee made a long and careful investi- 

tion into the working of these meters, and the Surveyor was ordered to 
condense into a compact form the huge mass of figures which had been 
laid before the Committee and accepted by them, and bring up his report 
for presentation to the Council. 

The TowN CLERK read the report. It stated that the fixing of the meters 
commenced on the 24th of March, and that there were now 23 districts 
supplied through them. The amount expended in the purchase and fixing 
was £404; and as this amount included the purchase of connections still 
in stock, the average cost had been less than £17 each. The systematic 
inspection of the town having been carried on concurrently with this work, 
it was not possible to take the population of more than 17 of the districts; 
and the results of the meter system were, therefore, limited to those dis- 
tricts. In —_ the results, the Surveyor adopted the three plans 
which were used during the discussion on the Deacon meters—viz. (1) The 
average consumption per head a day for the first week, for comparison 
with that of the last week ; (2) the average consumption per head per day 
of the first week, for comparison with the entire interval since the first 
week ; and (3) the consumption per head per day on the first day or com- 
mencement of the week, for comparison with that of the last day. He 
adopted the last-named method only because it was used previously, and 
toenable a comparison to be made in every case, not because he believed 
it to be a reasonable or fair way of estimating the results. By plan No. 1 
(the population of the districts being 10,778), the consumption per head 
per day averaged during the first week, 35°9 gallons; during the last week, 
272 gallons—gain per head per day, 8°7 gallons. By plan No. 2, the con- 
sumption per head ~ A during the entire interval after the first week 
was 282 gallons. Therefore the consumption in the first week was 35°9 
gallons; the consumption since, 28°2 gallons—gain per head per day, 7°7 
gallons, or 1 gallon difference. By plan No. 3, the consumption per head, 
first day, was 33°4 gallons ; last day, 25°3 gallons—gain per head perday, 
Slgallons. Adopting the figures obtained by plan No. 2, the actual gain 
at the present time within the 17 districts is 7°7 x 10,778 (population in 
districts) = 82,990 gallons per day ; or if this saving were effected over the 
whole area of supply, it would amount to 770,000 gallons. These figures 
must be compared with those submitted after the experiments with the 
Deacon meters. The following table shows the comparison :— 





Deacon. Siemens. 
: Gals. Gals. 
Consumption per head per day, first week. . . . . 82°2 .. 85°9 
Do. do. last week. . . » « 25°9 .. 27°23 
Gain per head perday. .« ». +» - + «© © «© « « 683 4. 87 
Consumption per head per day, first week . . 32°2 .. 85°9 
Do. do. since first week . 29°4 .. 28°2 
Gain per head per day. 28 . 7° 
Consumption per head, firstday. . . . . + + 25°7 .. 8374 
Do. do. lastday . 1. «© «© «© «© « 16°8 .. 25°38 
89 .. x | 


Gain per head perday. . . . . + + « « « 


Mr, Bellamy concluded his report by pointing out that, during the ex- 
periments with the Deacon meters, the whole of the inspection was con- 
centrated on the meter districts ; while in the case of the Siemens meters 
the inspection had been distributed over the whole area of supply; and it 
Was not unreasonable to assume that, had it been possible to Sovote more 
attention to the districts now under the meters, a higher result would have 
been obtained. 

Mr. Buryarp maintained that it was a very loose way of conducting 
business to bring up a report which had not been before the Water Com- 
mittee. He wanted to fix the responsibility of the Committee to the 
Surveyor’s report; and he moved that the report be referred back to the 
Committee. 

_Mr. Moon said that, if it were desired, he would supplement the informa- 
tion that had been read by the Town Clerk; or if the Council preferred 
that the matter should go back to the Water Committee to bring up a 


— report, he was agreeable. 
t. Harris seconded Mr. Burnard’s proposition. 
we Cousins said the Committee were willing to accept the responsi- 
ility for the report. All the figures given in it had been discussed and 
accepted by the Committee, who merely desired to give publicity to the 
results of the experiments with the Siemens meter. 

Mr. E. James, ving previously opposed the use of the Siemens meter 
and advocated the Deacon meter, felt now perfectly satisfied that the 
ae pursued by the Committee had been the right one. He thought, 
owever, they had some cause for complaint against the Surveyor for not 
rtm much earlier recommended the adoption of the Siemens meter, 
bh a he had been in possession of full particulars concerning it for some 
Mr. Burnard’s propositi i 

se position was then put and negatived by a large 
Usjority ; and the Council proceeded with the next business. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsures, Saturday. 


It is at last possible to say that an agreement has been come to between 

the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith and the Edinburgh and Leith 

Gas Company for the transfer of their undertaking; but it is not the 

agreement which one would have expected. All that is settled is that 

terms shall be decided upon before Aug. 1, or, if not, that a third party 

shall then fix them. Morally the Leith Gas Company have gained a 

victory. They have succeeded in establishing that r are worth more 

than was offered to them ; and although they have not secured arbitration 

in the first instance, they have it as a safeguard against being unduly run 

down in terms. Personally, I am glad that the Parliamentary Committee 

took the view they did of the Leith Company, because, as your readers well 

know, the gist of my “ Notes” on the subject has for months been that, 

taking the price of the Edinburgh Company as a standard, the offer to the 

Leith Company was not adequate. The Joint Committee of the Corpora- 

tions seemed to live in a Fool’s Paradise on the subject, and would only 

listen to advice on one side. The result is that they have had to humiliate 

themselves on a matter of fact before the Parliamentary Committee. But 

they have not lost everything; in fact, the agreement they have arrived 

at is quite characteristic of them. They have persistently sought to put 

the Leith Company in a corner, in order that they might concuss the 

Company into ae | the terms offered. A public body, I have all 
along maintained, should be above that, and should be prepared to offer 

value for value. The Committee put down their foot at 8 per cent. 

annuities, and said they would go no further. In a few weeks they did go 
further by consenting to take over £31,000 of mor e debt, and to con- 
sider the question of pensions. Subsequently, they declined a suggestion 

by the Company to refer the matter to Mr. George Livesey. All through 

they stuck to 8 per cent. annuities, no grassum, and no arbitration. Now 
they have practically given up all three positions, because if their offer 
had been sufficient, there would be now no need for arbitration. 
But while morally defeated, there is a possibility of a technical 

victory for the Joint Committee on the question of costs. I presume 
that, so far as the matter has gone, there having been no definite 

agreement, the expenses of the present inquiry will have to be borne 
by the parties who incurred them. Of course, as between the Cor- 

porations and the Leith Company, the costs may be made a matter of 
arrangement; but with the opposing ratepayers I shall be surprised if any 
claim they might put forward will be recognized. Now that the Joint 
Committee, however, have gota binding clause into the Bill, their aim will 
doubtless be to offer as little as they can, in the hope that, if refused, the 
arbitration may result either ina declaration that the sum offered, or even 
less, would be sufficient ; and in this event the Leith Company would have 
to bear the costs of thearbitration. The question will thus present itself 
to the Company: We are offered so much; arbitration will cost (say) 
£10,000 ; can we afford to risk that sum in an endeavour to get more? The 
answer to this inquiry will depend upon the offer which is made, If it be 
not considerably better than the existing bo mee I should say that, 
looking to the expression of opinion by Lord Ravensworth, the Company 
would be likely to prefer arbitration. If the offer be enhanced to nearly 
a sum which might be considered fair, there is the greater risk that an 
arbitrator might say that, although not quite what it should be, it was 
sufficient, and so the Company would lose the costs. To this extent the 
Joint Committee have put the Company in acorner. Itis not much to be 
proud of ; and it has cost £15,000 to do it, with every probability of further 
expenditure. What fills me with amazement is that the Corporations’ 
Committee—the representatives of the citizens—should have tolerated the 
expenditure:of so much of the ratepayers’ money for the purpose of 
securing so little. When the expenditure became inevitable, it surely 
would have been common sense to have offered the estimated amount of 
it to the Gas Company as an inducement to them to come to a settlement. 
Whatever the effect of such a proposal might have been upon the minds 
ofa Parliamentary Committee, there can be no question that it would 
have improved the credit of the Joint Committee in the eyes of their 
fellow-citizens. 

When it was seen that there was a certainty of the gas undertakings 
aa into the hands of the Corporations, the stocks of both Companies 

gan to rise. A week ago the Edinburgh Company’s stock stood at 
£72 10s. ; on Thursday, it rose to £75 10s.; on Friday, to £76; and is to- 
day quoted at £77. The Edinburgh and Leith Company’s stock started 
at £56 10s., and rose on Thursday to £60 10s., at which it stands at the 
time of writing. 

The Cupar Police Commissioners on Monday night adopted a resolution, 
which, if it should be necessary to carry into effect, may be the occasion 
of perhaps more trouble, both to the Commission itself and to the Gas 
Company, against whom it was directed, than the supporters of it at 
present suspect. The difference has arisen under a notice by the Com- 
pany to raise their charge for gas consumed in the public lamps. In 1857 
the charges were fixed at 5s. 9d. for half-night lamps burning eight months 
in the year; 13s. 6d. for whole-night lamps — nine months; and lds. 
for whole-night lamps burning all the year round. The proposal now 
made is to increase these to 8s. 6d., 19s. 6d., and 21s. 6d. respectively. It 
is maintained by the Company that more gas is now consumed by each 
lamp than was the case in 1857, and that even the increased charges 
would not amount to the cost of producing the gas supplied. They served 
notice on the Police Commissioners in August last that the rates were to be 
raised as above; and in the following month the latter body resolved not to 
pay the increased charges. At Monday night’s meeting of the Commission, 

ailie Ramsay complained that no notice had been taken of their com- 
munication in September; and he moved the following motion :—“ Seeing 
that the Gas Company have intimated their intention of increasing the 
price of gas supplied to the town lamps without taking into account the 
privileges they receive from the town in the matter of being allowed the 
use of the streets for their pipes, as is done by the present arrangement 
with the town, the Commissioners agree to withdraw these privileges 
from the Gas Company, as from the lst of September; and intimate to 
them that from Sept. 1 next a rent will be exacted from the Company for 
way-leave for their pipes in the streets, unless the notice formerly given 
by the Gas Company to the Commissioners is withdrawn, and that it be 
remitted to a Committee. After a good deal of discussion, Bailie Ram- 
say’s motion was agreed to without opposition. The Bailie then intimated 
that the Commissioners would not consent to act until they heard from the 
Company. : 

An agreement, satisfactory and creditable to both parties, has been 
come to between the Water Commissioners of Dundee and the Local 
Authority of Newport. The latter place is now supplied with water from 
the Dundee mains. The Dundee Water Commissioners have by the 
present agreement taken over the full pipe system in the town. The dis- 
tribution mains were pat down by the Local Authority some years ago, 
by means of a loan from the Public Works Loan Commissioners. The 

reement is that re-payments which have been already made shall be 





ag’ 
held to be the amount of deterioration upon the pipes ; and that the Dundee 
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Water Commissioners take them over as they are, on the condition that 
they pay all future instalments of the debt, which at present amounts to 
£2560. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 


A special meeting of the Crieff Gaslight Company was held last Tuesday, 
when the following three proposals (which had been submitted to a former 
general meeting) were unanimously agreed to:—viz., “ (1)]That the contract 
of copartnery of the Company shall be continued for a further period of 
25 years as from Sept. 27, 1887; (2) that the number of shares into which 
the Company is divided shall be in future 7884, instead of 3942, and that 
every one (3942) shall in future represent and be two (7884) shares ; and (3) 
that the 308 shares allocated, but not taken up as appearing in the capital 
account, shall be cancelled.” The original shares of the Company were 
£leach. For some years past 10 per cent. dividend has been paid; and 
lastjyear an additional bonus of 1s. per share was declared. 

Some time ago it was mutually agreed by the Falkirk Joint-Stock Gas 
Company and the Falkirk Lighting Company, Limited, that they would 
cease the competition which has gone on between them ever since the 
opposition came into existence—in the time, if I mistake not, of Mr. 
Flintoff, the so-called ‘“‘Gas Reformer”—and that they would enter 
into negotiations for the two Companies being amalgamated, and 
henceforth form only one concern. An attempt was made, I under- 
stand, to bring about the amalgamation without having recourse to 
arbitration; the Lighting Company agreeing to have their works and 
interests assessed on £13,000, on the condition that the Joint-Stock Com- 
pany should get £20,000 in the newconcern. The last-named Company 
thought this sum too low by at least £1000; and hence two arbiters were 
called in, with the view of putting valuations upon the works of the 
respective Companies, and endeavouring to arrive at a private understand- 
ing. The arbiters appointed were Mr. Geo. R. Hislop, of Paisley, for the 
Joint-Stock Company, and Mr. J. M‘Crae, of Dundee, for the Lighting Com- 

any. They appointed as their oversman Mr. A. Macpherson, of Kirkcaldy ; 
Bat the work of valuation, &c., went on so agreeably and harmoniously 
that it was not found necessary to call in the services of that gentleman. 
After going very thoroughly into the matter submitted to them, they were 
enabled recently to come to a deliverance, and to issue their joint award, 
which is that the Joint-Stock Company should stand rated at £23,539 in 
the new concern, and that the Lighting Company’s works, &c., should be 
rated at £13,500. These amounts are inclusive of the stocks in hand, 
which in both cases were small and nearly proportional. The amalgama- 
tion is to date from Jan. 15 of the present year; and each Company gets 
the assessed value of its undertaking allotted to itin the shares of the 
amalgamated Company. 

During last month the amount of gas made at the three works belonging 
to the dave Corporation Gas Commissioners was 168,327,000 cubic feet, 
as compared with 160,766,000 feet in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was thus an increase of 7,561,000 cubic feet, or about 4°7 per cent., 
which is highly satisfactory. From*June 1, 1887, till theend of last month 
the consumption of coal at the three works amounted to about 264,000 tons, 
as against nearly 256,000 tons in the corresponding portion of the preceding 
year. There is likely to be a much larger consumption this month than 
usually occurs in the month of May, owing to the demands for gas made 
by the International Exhibition in Kelvingrove Park. The Gas Committee 
are about to ask for tenders for gas coals for the financial year commencing 
the 1st prox., for which period there will probably be wanted not less than 
280,000 tons. 

On Wednesday business was done on the Glasgow Stock Exchange in the 
ordinary shares of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company at 
77s. 6d. to 78s. 6d. per share. On the following day the closing prices for 
the preference shares were: Sellers, £5 5s.; and buyers, £5. Yesterday 
the ordinary shares were dealt in at 78s. per share. Apropos of the 
deliverance of the Glasgow Boundaries Extension Commissioners on the 
question of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company, the com- 
mercial editor of one of the local papers positively affirms that its absorption 
4 = Glasgow Corporation will not be disadvantageous for the share- 

olders. 

At last Thursday’s monthly meeting of the Coatbridge Town Council, 
it was reported that the Water Committee had had an interview with five 
members of the Airdrie Town Council in reference to the proposed pur- 
ehase of the Airdrie and Coatbridge Water-Works, and the formation of 
a Water Commission by the local authorities of Old Monkland, New 
Monkland, and Shotts. Some conversation was raised by the report; but 
nothing special was done, except to leave the matterin the Water Commit- 
tee’s hands to take such action on an early day as may appear advisable. 

A judgment of the Court of Session bas been reversed by the House of 
Lords; and Lord Blantyre has been awarded a sum of £3000 as against 
the Dumbarton Water Commissioners, as compensation for water which 
they drew from Loch Humphrey, as well as for rights in the artificial 
embankment’of the loch. This sum was fixed by an arbitrator; leaving 
it for the Courts to decide whether or not Lord Blantyre had any legal 
— to compensation. Lord Blantyre’s claim is the modest little sum of 

8000. 


The Glasgow Ropes warrant market has met only three days this 
week; Monday having been a Bank holiday, and Tuesday having been 
observed as a general holiday, owing to the opening of the International 
Exhibition. The tone of the market has been most languid. Prices have 
ye almost at every meeting. On Wednesday they were fairly steady 
at the previous Friday’s close—Scotch, 38s. 2d. per ton cash; Cleveland, 
31s.; and hematite iron, 41s.3d. There wasa drop all round on Thursday ; 
and business was done in Scotch iron yesterday at 37s. 114d. per ton cash 
—being within 1d. per ton of the lowest price recorded during the past 34 
years. This want of animation is said to be due to the absence of satis- 
factory orders from the United States. Thenumber of f rnaces remaining 
in blast is still 87. 

Business in the coal trade is quiet; and the low prices ruling create 
general dissatisfaction all over the trade. There is a want of life and tone 
in most of the transactions reported, which can only be accounted for by a 
want of margin between profit and loss. In several directions a lower 
price is reported for gas coal. 





Tue transfer of the Windsor and Eton Water-Works to the Corporation 
of Windsor will take place on the 24th prox. The control of the works 
has already been prospectively delegated by the Corporation to the Water, 
Works (Audit) Committee. 

Tue workmen employed at the Windsor Street Gas-Works of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation held their annual meeting last Friday night, under 
the presidency of Mr. Charles Hunt, the Engineer of the works. The 
statement of accounts showed that £56 12s. 5d. had been collected during 
the year by means of weekly contributions; £25 4s. had been expended in 
Dispensary tickets; the sum of £28 6s. 8d. was voted to the Hospital 
Saturday Fund; and the balance of £3 5s, 8d. was paid into the works 
benevolent fund. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS, 

; J LIvERPoon, May 1), 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Bearing out the statements made in last Weal, 
report, there has been a considerable hardening of prices; and it jg lainiy 
to be seen that with less pressure to sell, prices will not only be mainta ] 
but will steadily advance. Let such makers or dealers who make y ws 

minds to sell forward at present level of values do so at their peril. Up, 
present indications are extraordinarily deceptive, such transactions - 

cause rueful reflections before their completion. The Prevailing § 
weather is quickly reducing the liquor supply; and the effect of this s 
already perceptible by the small number of parcels on the market, Stil 
as has been the case very recently, speculators continue their attem ae 
usurp the position of the producers ; and by their liberal offers of “ fyty»..» 
evidently mean to upset the market again if an opportunity is afforded 
them. As such an opportunity can only be given them by the make 
themselves, the latter me practically the control of the situation forte, 
months tocome. A good business has been done at £11 is., f.0.b. Hal. 
and even a sale at £11 6s, 3d. is reported from one quarter. At Leith sale 
have taken place at £11 6s. 3d. to £11 7s. 6d. Prices at Liverpool arg vy 
firm owing to the small quantity available. Nitrate is steady at 9s, 6g, 7 


Lonpon, May 19 

Tar Products.—Naphthas and Benzols are weaker. Little has been don, 
in Benzols; but buyers decline business except at considerably reducaj 

rices. There is not much naphtha offering. Light oil and creosote ay 
in good demand and firm at last week’s prices, with a tendency to hardey 
The decreasing production and increasing consumption for liquid fuel gyj 
pickling purposes, account for the better feeling in creosote, and carbyliy 
acid has much to do with the improvement in light oil. Anthracene js 
steady, and higher values are looked for as the season advances ; but thers 
is very little offering. Pitch also is being held for higher prices, It takes 
more than the improvements mentioned, however, to account for th 
enhanced prices being paid for tar by competitive distillers. Prices: Ty 
15s. to 20s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 2s, 103i 
per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 3d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 6d. per gallos, 
Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent,, 10, 
per gallon. Light oil, 34d. per gallon. Creosote, 14d. per gallon. Pitch 
lls. to 12s. 6d. per ton. Carbolic acid (crude), 4s. per gallon. Carbulic 
crystals, 1s. 24d. to 1s. 44d. perlb. Cresylic acid, 1s. pergallon. Tarsalts, 
12s. 6d. _ ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 1s. 5d. per unit; 
“B,” 1s. 1d. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia shows but little improve. 
ment; and with lowering prices for nitrate of soda, no important change 
for the better is likely to arise in sulphate while this continues. Prices: 
Sulphate of ammonia, £11 to £11 5s., less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel, 
8s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2i, 
per lb. Carbonate of ammonia, 33d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brow, 
£18 per ton ; white, £28. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, May 12.] 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market, though quiet, is steady for prompt 
shipment. Hull is setting at £11 3s. 9d. to £11 5s.; and sales at this 
latter value have been made at Leith. Beckton is nominally quoted at 
£11 12s. 6d., though some quantity has been offered of outside makes on 
Beckton terms at £115s. London generally has been offering at £11 7s. 6d, 
The market is in acritical state, and needs careful watching by intending 
sellers. 

Tar Products.—The benzol market continues to droop, even in the 
face of the small make now coming in; 90’s can only be said to be value 
from 2s. 10d. to 2s. 11d.; and 50/90’s from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 5d. Crude 
naphtha is easier, owing to absence of buyers, at current rates. A fall 
is anticipated in crude carbolic; and anthracene is not so firm a 
formerly, though quotations are unchanged. The pitch season is prac. 
tically over; but there are not such large stocks as at this time last 
year—much having been cleared off during the cold weather. 





EXTENSIONS AT THE KnaREsBorouGH Gas-Works.—The Knaresborough 
Corporation, under the advice of their Engineer (Mr. W. Stansfield), are 
about to extend their carbonizing plant. The retort settings will be built 
by Mr. Walsh, of Halifax, and the necessary ironwork supplied by Messrs 
W. C. Holmes and Co., of Huddersfield. 

A Disputep Gas Bru at Bromiey.—At the Bromley Petty Sessions, oa 
Monday last week, Mr. J. Ford, of Inchcape, Southill Road, Chislehurst, 
appeared to a summons taken out by the Bromley Gas Company to recover 
£16 9s. 8d. for gas supplied and used by him. The claim was for 41,50 
cubic feet of gas, at 3s. 6d. per 1000, £7 5s. 3d.; for the hire of a meter, 2s.; 
and arrears, £9 2s. 5d.—total, £16 9s. 8d. The meter used by Mr. Ford, and 
of the action of which he complained, had been tested, not only atthe 
Bromley Gas-Works, but also by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
found to be perfectly correct. Mr. H. W. Amos, Chief Clerk of the Com- 
pany, produced the books, which showed the defendant to be indebted in 
the amountclaimed. It was pointed out by the Bench that consumers ate 
bound by the registrations of their meters ; and the one used in this case was 
correct. The defendant’s representative attempted to raise the question ol 
the quality of the gas supplied ; but the Bench said they could not go into 
this matter. As the figures were not disputed, they gave judgment for the 
amount in question; suspending the distress for a fortnight, to allowthe 
defendant to appeal to a Superior Court if he thought fit. 


Tue Botton Corporation ProvistonaL OrpEeR.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board have intimated to the Bolton Corporation that th-~ir applica- 
tion for a Provisional Order will be acceded to, for the following amongst 
other purposes :—Water-Works: To authorize new works proposed at 
Heaton and Sharples, and the borrowing of £80,000 for water-works pur 
poses. Gas: Toauthorize the appropriation of the Taylor Field site for gas 
purposes; the purchase, &c., of gas-stoves, and other fittings; and the 
removal of restrictions with regard to the redemption of gas annuities. 
The Board decline, however, to include in the Order the confirmation of 
an arrangement with the Managers of the Wayoh Water-Works for the 
taking of water from Edgworth, &c.; the authorization of special cou- 
ditions as to supply of water to farms (those already existing under 
General or Local Acts being deemed sufficient for the purpose); and the 
matter of additional provision for exempting gas-stoves and other gas 
fittings let on hire for distraint of rent, &c. ‘The General Purposes Com 
mittee, before whom the result of the application was laid last Thursday, 
recommend the Water Committee to consider the expediency of making 
further communication to the Board with reference to the arrangement 
with the Wayoh Managers. At the ay held last March, it was & 
plained to the Inspectors appointed by the Local Government Board that 
the object sought to be attained by using the Wayoh water was to affo 
a better supply to Edgworth and other villages in the district of supply, 
the situation of which is, however, too high to allow of their being 
efficiently supplied from the ordinary mains. The proposal as to S 
supply of farms, which the Board also negatived, was that water shou 
only be supplied by measure to these places. 
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sgxeT WEIGHTON DratnaGe Works.—Messrs. Turner and Sangwin 

completed the extensive system of drainage and sewage works they 
bee heen carrying out at Market Weighton, and last Wednesday the 
cial jnspection was made by Mr. Bohn, C.E., who pronounced the 
eof the work excellent. The whole of the works have been handed 
pret to the sanitary authorities. 
[ssps WATER Suprpty.—The Blackmcre Tunnel, which the Leeds Cor- 
ration are about to construct to convey water from the great storeage 
reat at Eccup to the Seven Arches at Adel, has at length been set out 
det the direction of Mr. T. Hewson, the Borough Engineer and Water- 
Works Manager. The work of excavation will shortly be commenced. 
The tupnel—w hich, it is anticipated, will take 24 years to complete—is sub- 
diary to the tunnel now in existence. The Eccup reservoir was a few 
years AGO greatly enlarged; and one tunnel is not sufficient to convey all 
ihe water required for consumption in Leeds. 
Ysspon WATER Suppty.—At a special meeting of the Yeadon Local 
held on Monday evening last week, a letter was read from the 
ork (Mr. C. J. Newstead), enclosing a copy of the Umpire’s award in 
the recent arbitration proceedings between the Board and the Yeadon 
Water Company in respect to the supply of water to the township (see 
inte, pp. 247, 743). The Umpire (Mr. S. Jackson), in his award, states that 
having heard and considered the evidence laid before him, he decided 
that the Water Company were not at the date of the notice of the 6th of 
july, 1987, and are not now, able to supply water proper and suflicient 
jor the purposes set out in the notice, or for the requirements of the Local 
jthority; that the water which the Company were, and are able and 
yilliag to lay on, was not at that date, and is not now, proper and 
gficient for the purposes of these requirements; that the purposes for 
ghich water was required by the Local Board under the notice were, at 
the date of the notice, and are now, reasonable ; and that the costs of the 
reference, and also the sum of £33 5s.,the costs of his award, should be 
home and paid by the Company. It was decided to hold a special meeting 
gf the Board to consider the subject. 





































Juz Price or Coke aT Darnwen.—At the meeting of the Darwen Town 
Council on Monday last week, there was on the minutes of the Gas 
Committee a recommendation that the price of coke should be raised 
from 5s. 8d. to 5s. 10d. = ton, if loaded by shovel, and to 6s. 3d. per ton, 
if loaded by fork. Mr. Davies opposed the passing of the minute, and 
uged that the price should not be raised. He contended that if the 
ninute was allowed to pass, there would be less consumption of the article, 
mda corresponding increase in the use of coal. He mentioned that on 
the Ist of May last year there were 1500 tons of coke at the gas-works, and 
tons were made before Sept. 30. Of this, 800 tons were sold at 5s. 
yer ton, and 758 tons at 3s. 8d. per ton; leaving 860 tons on hand at the 
ad of the summer season. An animated discussion took place on the 
sajject; one member pointing out that the price obtained in Darwen was 
far less than in other towns. In Blackburn the price was 6s. 8d. per 
tu; and he believed in Preston a higher price was obtained, whilst in 
Manchester it was sold at from 5s. 10d. to 7s. 6d. per ton, and the coke was 
wt in many cases so good as that supplied at Darwen. The amendment 
ws lost, and the minute passed. 


Tar Auxintany WaTER Suppiy For Liverpoon.—Our readers will re- 
nember that the scarcity of water obtainable from surface supplies, the 
shortness of the stock at Rivington, and the non-completion of the 
Vymwy scheme, lately forced the Water Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation, in order to provide for what seemed an inevitable water 
fmine, to look to other sources than the great watersheds upon which 
they had hitherto depended. With this view water was obtained from 
vels in the neighbourhood of St. Helens, Kirkby, and Woolton, and a 
uew bore-hole was constructed. The supply from the wells has, under 
thenew operations, been abundant; but another bore-hole has just been 
constructed, and the pumping operations begun at the works at Windsor. 
lt appears that for the last 40 years there has been a well at Windsor 
10 feet deep. The quantity of water obtained from this well, although 
cusiderable, is not so large as might have been expected. The new 
bore-hole takes it a further depth of 380 feet—a considerable distance 
blow the sea-level. This bore-hole, since it has been in operation, has 
produced about 200,000 gallons of water per day—a very important 
sddition to the general supply. 

Taz Baaprorp Exvecrric Licntine Scneme.—At the meeting of the 
Bradford Town Council last Tuesday, Alderman F. Priestman (Chairman 
of the Gas Supply Committee) said he had expected to be able to bring 
before the Council the tenders for the erection of the electric lighting works 
vhich the Committee proposed to put up; but the time for the reception 
of tenders had been extended to May 1, and therefore he had been unable 
doso. There were no fewer than 61 tenders for the whole of the work, 
wd 140 tenders for the various sections of it. He could not say anything 
further about the scheme, except that an unexpected difficulty had arisen 
> the way of progress with the work. Asa mere matter of form, the 
‘own Clerk had applied to the Local Government Board for leave to 
niseand spend the money ; and this authority seemed to have taken u 
the question de novo, without reference to any powers previously prec ie 
ind had asked all sorts of questions, and were sending an Inspector down 
fa whether it was necessary or not. The Town Clerk had replied that 
is Was putting the Council to a great deal of inconvenience, and at the 
— time they were completely at a deadlock. He was afraid that the 

culty could not be overcome until a deputation went to see Mr. Ritchie, 
tad show him how the matter stood. 


‘ Ou v. Gas ror Pusiic Licutine at BeckENnAM.—Notwithstanding that 
e Surveyor to the Beckenham Local Board has reported favourably on 
bate periments made in the Beckenham district with oil lighting, this 
dy have refused to disturb the present arrangements with the Bromley 
Teg Gas Company and the Crystal Palace District Gas Company. 
dist Surveyor stated that he had obtained two definite offers to light the 
+04 with oil; and this part of his report is rather interesting. The 
Jeries Safety Lamp and Oil Company, Limited, offered to maintain, 
aa in repair, light, and find oil, &c., for the whole of the district, from 
. <a sunrise, for one or more years, at £2 10s. per lamp per annum, 
- 3 for the district supplied by the Bromley District Gas Company, 
an there are only 77 lamps; the terms, however, being subject to the 
~th et price of oil eing not more than 64d., nor less than 54d. per gallon 
wey contract to be increased or diminished in accordance therewith. 
ifthe epany also offered to ben only £2 10s. per lamp for the 77 lamps, 
ae romley Local Board would also light their district by the same 
at the Gen rears the latter offer came under the notice of the Directors 
nan 8 Company ; and, if so, an explanation is afforded of their action 
* hection with the lighting of Bromley. The Public Streets Lighting 
vi yy Limited, made a similar offer to that of the Defries Company, 
of the le pe peg of that part of the contract respecting the fluctuation 
he gence Of oil ; and the Surveyor estimated that if the 77 lamps were 
uajori With oil, the saving would be £53 18s. per annum, But the 
ty of the Board were unfavourable to the oil system. 

















































Gasrous AND Liqurip Fvew Suppiy Company, Limrrep.—This Company, 
the formation of which we announced last week, will take over the 
patents of Mr. B. H. Thwaite, C.E., F.C.S., of Liverpool (one of the first 
subscribers), for generating water gas and other descriptions of gaseous 
fuel, for gas-engines, gas-furnaces, and for heating _ generally, 
and for the application of Mr. Thwaite’s patents for heating and 
lighting with liquid hydrocarbons, The Company will establish a fuel- 
testing laboratory, and act as guarantors against smoke-nuisance fines. 


Taunton Water Suppty.—At the meeting of the Taunton Town 
Council last week, Alderman Spiller asked, on behalf of the Water Com- 
mittee, for the sanction of the Council to the borrowing of £5000 for 
making a new reservoir at Keeper’s Moor, Blagdon, extension of mains, 
and other necessary work in connection with the water supply. He 
pointed out that the staple industries of the town depended upon the 
sufficiency and purity of the supply of water; and by having the new 
reservoir, they would be able to store a large quantity—from 15 to 20 
million gallons. The proposition was agreed to. 


Tue GiasTonsury Town Councr, anp THE Water Suppiy.—The 
Glastonbury Town Council, having recently resolved that all owners of 
property not possessing a good water supply on their premises shall be 
compelled to take in the water from the new municipal reservoir, have 
applied to the Local Government Board to sanction the raising of a loan 
of £1100, and a local inquiry into the application has been held. This 
distribution of the water supply has necessitated an alteration in the 
water-rate as previously levied; but the new arrangement has been 
favourably received by the majority of ratepayers, who may either be 
charged at a fixed rate on their assessment value, or may elect to pay at 
the rate of 8d. per 1000 gallons. 


Proposep Gas Licutinc or THE River TeEs.—The question of the 
method of lighting the River Tees has been under the consideration of a 
Sub-Committee of the Works Committee of the Tees Commission, and 
they have recommended strongly the use of gas for the purpose, as well 
as “the immediate erection of gas-works,” to furnish the supply. It is 
the opinion of the Sub-Committee that great economy would result from 
the use of gas; £400, it was estimated, would be saved in the wages of 
lighthouse keepers. The lights for the Tees cost the Commissioners for 
wages, coals, oil stores, &c., £1231 13s. 9d. per annum; and it was expected 
that the adoption of gas would bring this down to about £600, including 
interest and depreciation. The question was deferred until the Engineer 
has had time to report on the proposal. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Stock Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 860.) 


















































low | lates 
| when |2,4| . Paid | or | xield 
Issue, [Share| ex (358) NAME. r | Gas Fall pn 
=. SAS| | . 1" 
a =| sshsre Wk. ment. 
| Te _ 
£ |e. GAS COMPANIES. | £s.a 
590,000} 10 12 Apr. | 104 |Alliance & Dublin 10 p. c. 10 |184—193| .. 15 7 8 
100,000) 10 » | Sel Do. Tp.c. .| 10 \13§—-14|..|5 7 2 
800,000}106 3Jan.| 5 /|Australian (Sydney)5°/,Deb. 100 |L11—113) .. |4 8 6 
100,000} 20 30 Nov.| 10 |Bahia, Limited. . . . «| 20) 22-24 |.. 18 6 8 
200,000) 5 {11 May | 74 Bombay, Limited. . . .| 5 | 73-79") -- 416 8 
40000) 5 ” 7 Oo Mew. »« « « » 4| 5—5$*|.. 155 9 1 
880,000'Stck. 15 Feb. | 11} |Brentford Consolidated . . 100 223-228) .. 418 8 
110,000) ,, | ” 8} | Do. New. . . .« «| 100 '162—167| .. 418 9 
220,000) 20 |14 Mar.| 104 Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 42—44 - 41011 
829,000) 20 |12 Apr.| 11} |British . . .. . « «| 20 44—46 - 41710 
50,000} 10 |14 Mar.| 11 |Bromley, Ordinary 10p.c. .| 10 | 20-22) ..|5 0 0 
89,000} 10 ” 8 | Do. p.c. .| 10 |13$—143 +» 510 4 
828,750) 10 '16 Nov.| 8 Buenos Ayres(New) Limited) 10 |184—144| .. |5 10 4 
200,000} 100 | 8Jan.| 6 Do. 6p.c. Deb. .| 100 |109—111) .. |5 8 1 
147,740} 20 |29Feb.| 7 (Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20 | 25—27/|..|/5 8 8 
550,000/Stck. 12Apr. | 134 |Commercial, Old Stock . .; 100 |270—275) .. |418 2 
130,000} y | » 104 | Do. New do.. . .| 100 |205—210) .. |5 0 0 
121,234) ,, |29Dec.} 44 | Do. 43 p. c. Deb, do.| 100 |122--127| .. |3 10 10 
557,820} 20 |15 Dec.| 12 |Continental Union, Limited | 20 | 42—44 -( 91 
242,680) 20 ” 12 Do. New '69&'72| 14 | 27—29 - 5 15 11 
200,000} 20 a 9 | Do. 7 p.c. Pref..| 20 | 35—87/|.. |417 8 
Mar.) 10 Crystal Palace District .| 100 |200-210 | .. |415 8 
Jan.| 12 European, Limited . . .| 10 | 24—-25/.. 416 0 
” 12 Do. ew. . .| 7 17—18 -|5 00 
” 12 Do. o.. « «| & |LId—124) .. [416 O 
Feb. | 123 |Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary) 100 |246—250/+2 |4 18 0 
» | 4 Do. B, 4p. c. max.) 100 | 97—102| .. (318 & 
” 10 Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 |260—265) .. (815 6 
” 5 Do, F,5 p.c. Prf. .| 100 |125—130) .. |3 16 11 
~ 7h Do. G,74p.c.do. .| 100 |183—188] .. |3 19 9 
” 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.) 100 |167—172)+2|4 1 4 
ae Do. J,10p.c.Prf..| 100 257—269] .. (816 4 
15 Dec.| 4 | Do. 4p.c.Deb. Stk. 100 |117—122) .. |3 5 7 
° 44 | Do. 4%p.c. do. | 100 |127—132|.. |3 8 2 
#2 6 | Do. 6p.c. do. | 100 |172—177| .. |3 710 
11 May.| 10 |Imperial Continental. . .| 100 2038-207*|} .. |416 6 
15 Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd 5 | 5—5 -|5 9 1 
8 Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb.) 100 |113-115 | .. |4 6 11 
May| 6 |Monte Video, Limited -| 20 |204—213) .. [511 8 
Nov.| 10 |Oriental, Limited . 5 —= -5 00 
Mar.| 9 |Ottoman,Limited. . . .| 5 7 -5 00 
People’s Gas of Chicago— | | 
2May| 6 | Ist Mtg. Bds. . . .| 100 |105—110}+7 [5 9 1 
1Dec.| 6 2nd —~‘Do«. » « «| 100} 95-100]... 6 0 0 
Apr. | 10 |San Paulo, Limited . . . 10 |15}-164|.. 6 1 2 
Feb. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock 100 |317—S22) .. 416 8 
” 12 Do. B do.. 100 |\237—242/-1 419 2 
» 13 | Do. C do. .| 100 |255—265| .. |418 1 
Dec.| 5 | Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |187—142) .. |8 10 1 
Feb. | 11 | Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig. 5|11—18|../4 4 0 
| *Ex div. | 
| | } 
WATER COMPANIES. | | 
| 
Dec.| 9 |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . . 100 /252—257) .. 310 0 
Apr.| 7 /|East London, Ordinary . .| 100 194—198 .. 8 10 8 
Dec.| 9 |GrandJunction. . . . . 50 |124—128) .. (810 4 
Feb.| 104 [Kent . . . « « + « «+ 100 (267-272) .. (817 2 
Dec.| 9 ‘Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . . 100 |255—260) .. 3 9 8 
~~ 7h Do. 74p.c.max. . .| 100 |200—205) .. (318 2 
Mar.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, .' 100 |117—120| .. |8 6 8 
Jan. | 124 New River, New Shares. .| 100 347—352).. (3 8 10 
» 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb, Stk. .| 100 |120—125) .. 8 4 0 
Dec.| 6 S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max.) 100 160—165) ., /38 12 
oe 6 Do. 74 p.c. do. | 100 |155—160| .. 815 0 
” 10 | Wess Middlesex .. . . 100 Eis -. 818 0 
} | 
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Repvuctions In Price.—The Dawlish Gas Company have given notice to 
the Local Board of that town that the price of gas to them has been 
reduced to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet as from Lady-day last.—The Directors | 
of the Todmorden Gas Company issued their eighteenth annual report | 


and balance-sheet last Thursday. In it they state 


be reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic feet from July 1 next.—From the same date 
the price of the Pudsey Company's gas will be reduced to 2s. 9d. per 1000 


cubic feet. 


Tue MepicaL OFFICER FOR BRISTOL ON THE WATER Suppty.--Dr. D. S. 
Davies, the Medical Officer for the city of Bristol, last week issued his 


annual report to the Town Council. Dealing with 


supply of the city, he points out that recently an additional supply has 
been obtained from springs in the carboniferous limestone at Sherbourne. 
This is brought direct to the city ; whilst the supply from Chew Hill Head 
and Watery Coombe is intercepted by the storeage reservoirs at Barrow 
Gurney, 310 feet above Ordnance datum, with an extreme holding capacity 
of 350 million gallons. The present supply per head is calculated at about 
24 gallons perday. A third reservoir is now in the course of construction 
at Barrow, with a holding capacity of 500 million gallons. 
present supplied unfiltered. Filter-beds are, however, to be constructed 
As to any risk of excremental con- 
tamination, the water appears to be above suspicion; and no case of 
disease had, within Dr. Davies’s knowledge, ever been traced to its use. 
In the older parts of the city many private wells still exist, the water from 


at Barrow adjacent to the reservoir. 


which is often preferred to the Company’s supply 
ness, &c. 


the life conditions of more than 220,000 persons. 


The Medical Officer says it is difficult in most casts to convince 
consumers of the ever-present danger that must attend the use of water 
drawn from wells in the midst ofa large city, where the subsoil from which 
the water is collected is necessarily loaded with the filth resulting from 


of nearly 30 per cent. 
that the price of gas will 
the Corporation. 
supplie 


year was £14,507, 


the matter of the water 
ham Water Committee, 


the year amounts to 


The water is at 
The income on the 





£44,478 2s. 1d. in the 


, on the ground of cool- the capabilities of the 


| 


RocupaLE CorpoRaTION WaTER Suppiy.—The annual 
Rochdale Corporation show that although the domestic 
creased last year by only about £320, the drought caused an 


manufacturing purposes, and brought £1000 additional into the 
here is another large extra item of £754 
to mill lodges and for building purposes. 
the year just ended were £26,705, and the expenditure £39,547. 
the net loss on the year to have been £12,842. The loss in the 


report for the year ending the 25th of March last. 


£14,143 7s. 6d. The balance carried to the profit and 
to £37,572 7s. 4d., on which are the following charges :—Annuities d 
interest, £23,977 18s.; sinking fund for the liquidation of the debt ea 
water-works, chargeable on revenue, £6934 19s. 6d.; making a to 
£30,912 17s. 6d. The year’s working thus shows a profit of £6659 


£51,715 14s. 10d., against £46,749 9s. 5d. in the previous year, 
rental during the year was (including meter-hire) £49,358 Os. 4d, 
revious year, or an increase of £4879 18s, 
year 1887, being the driest on record in this country, 


supply water by gravitation from catchwater reservoirs. 
whole period of the drought, the Oldham Corporation were enabled to give 
a constant supply of water to all their consumers. 
attributes to the system of night inspection for the detection of 
to the assistance of the public in minimizing the use of water. 


accounts of 
water-renta} in. 
Addition 
Meter foy | 
foten at || 
or 
The total receipts 
showing | 
the Previous 


in the receipts for water supplied by 


OxtpHam Corporation WaTeR Suppiy.—At the last meeting of the Oli: 


Mr. H. Andrew, the Superintendent, Presented his 
The gross revenue for 
= expenditure t) 

O88 account amounts 


£51,715 14s. 10d., and the 


tal of 
98, 104, 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES 


puease appress IN FULL (CAT SZ INT INTE: @&z CO., 


ApprEss ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAN), 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International — 
Exhibitions have been | Hii 
awarded to GWYNNE & i il i 
Co,for Gas Exhausters,&c. LAA 
Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
HFA) 
i" 














tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 


Pumping Engines. 

They have never sought 
to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 


duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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TELEPHONE No. 2698. 
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Onty 75 REvouvTiIons PER MINvuTE. 
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Can be made, wha 
desired, on thei 
il New Patent prin 
Ml i, il ciple to pass Gas 
A without the slight. 
| est oscillation 
variation in pres- 

sure. 
NO OTHER MAKER CA 

DO THIS, 























GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS 

&e., &e, 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials o 
application at the 
above address. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’"S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per how 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the Errincuam Street Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 





; OXIDE OF IRON, u 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited,advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
han 850,000 acres, andare held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer, 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wo. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PuriricaTIon anD CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 


Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C 


» 0. 


A ba 


ANNEL COAL, &. 
ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 


AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. ANDREW SqvaRE, EDINBURGH, Seo 
No. 54, BERNARD STREET, LEITH, } serge sig 


(CROWTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial 
of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to bu:n Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 
For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
Lonpon, E. 
ULPHOURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons, 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 





Engineers, supply all the most approved | 
BCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, | 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best quality of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon.” 


ALEx. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MItLBaANkK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “‘ PRECISION LONDON.”} 

Makers of Wet and Dry Gas- Meters, Station Meters and 

Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 

Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
last week’s issue. 


C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 


AND 80, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers. Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
A'so for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 
*,* See Advertisement p. 891 of this week’s issue. 
| Cablegrams : “ Ignitor London.” Telegrams: “ Holmes 
Huddersfield.” (Or vice versd). 














| 
HAYIN G been in the employment of the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 
years—21 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), 
| under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer and General 
| Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show 
how it is made, or to send quantities already made. 
Terms, samples, and conditions of JosepH RIDDLE, 
Chemica! Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. 


| WANTED, by a Manager of Gas- Works 
making 84 millions annually, a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT. Good testimonials as to character and ability. 
Address No. 1598, care of Mr. King 11, Bolt Court, 





IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, Neweate STREET, Lonpos, EC, 


TUBES ; 
F R Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 
White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coil: 
JouHN Spencer, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBUB, 
and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 


SULPHURIC ACID. ; 
JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 


Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
ONIA of high quality 





making SULPHATE OF AM 
and colour. . 

Highest References and all particulars supplied a 
application. 


— 
QLPHERT'S Natural Oxide of Iroi- 
SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from te 
finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGEL! 
and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification. 
The sole representative for selling this Oxide is4. C. 
FRASER (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Bridgewst 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 


SULPHURIC ACID. ical 

UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemiti 

Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supp!) 

the above, which is specially adapted for making W 1 

Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in “ 

— at highest market prices, or contracts ! 

the year. i 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastches), 
Lonpon, E.C. 


YVANTED, a Situation as Maker af 

Sulphate of Ammonia. Thoroughly understands 

nis work, Can test Liquor, and do Plumbing besides 
Testimonials on application to Prince, 2%, 














FLEET Street, E.O, 


Leonards Road, Bromley-by-Bow, Lonpoy, E. 
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= MANUFACTURERS OF GAS APPARATUS. 
poee aged 30, with Fourteen 


ears’ experience in Cooking, Heating, and Light- 
ing bi Ths requires Re-engagement as TRAVELLER 
a ALESMAN. Has good connection with Gas Com- 
or 8 &c, First-class references. Salary moderate. 
wrdress A. W. A., 80, Unwin Road, Glengall Road, 
ou Kent Road, 8.E. 


ANTED, One or Two Gasholders, 
W Second-Hand. About 50 feet diameter. 
Address Box 27, Post Office, WIDNEs. 
ie= 
ANTED, a small Gasholder, about 12 
feet in diameter, and 8 feet deep. Must be in 
ondition. 
aL ot name of maker, guage of plates, all par- 
ticulars, and price, delivered to the ScotcH aNnD IRISH 
OxyoEN Co., Lrp., Rosehill Works, Polmadie, , GLASGOW. 


ANTED, by a young Man, a Situation 
as FITTER. Accustomed to Main and Service 
Laying, Meter Index taking, Steves, Fires, and the 
ysual Fitting on a Gas-Works. Good references. No 
objection to going abroad. 
Address Fitter, care of Mr. Donovan, 8, Red Tayer 
Street, Grange Town, CARDIFF. 


ANTED, Re-engagement by a person 
thoroughly practical and experienced in all 
pranches of the Gas-Fitting Trade. Accustomed to the 
Control and Supervision of a large Staff of Workmen, 
and competent to prepare estimates with drawings, &c. 
Address No. 1602, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuser Street, B.C. aes pin arsine gy SRE 
ysTRAD GAS AND WATER COMPANY, RHONDDA 
VALLEY, GLAMORGANSHIRE, 
Warten, a Manager for these Gas 
and Water-Works. 
Applicants to state qualifications and salary expec- 
ted, and to send testimonials to reach me on or before 


May 22, 18¢8. 
FRANK JAMES, Secretary. 
134, High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 
GFENERAL FOREMAN WANTED. 
ANTED, by a Provincial Gas Com- 
any, an experienced practical WORKING 
FOREMAN, who thoroughly understands the Manu- 
facture and Distribution of Gas, Laying Mains, and 
Service-Pipes, Charge of Men, &c. 
Applicants to state, in own handwriting, age and pre- 
ent engagement, and to forward testimonials. 
Wages 83s. per week, with House, Coal, and Gas. 
Address No. 1604, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fizet STREET, E.C. 
THE Commissioners of Athlone require 
a duly qualified person to undertake the MAN- 
AGEMENT of their GAS-WORKS. He must be a Gas- 
fitter, be able to lay Mains, keep Gas Accounts, repair 
Meters, and to discharge the several duties «. ppertaining 
to his office. 
Salary £100 a year, with Residence, Coal, and Gas. 
Applications, in the handwriting of candidates, with 
copies of testimonials, will be received by me until Six 
o'clock on Thursday evening, the 17th of May,on which 
day the appointment will be made, and candidates are 
tequired to attend. 
Security in a sum of £50 will be required. 
order, 
Witu1am KEL y, Clerk to the Commissioners, 
Athlone, May 9, 1888. 


AY Exhibition of Gas-Fittings and 
“ MACHINERY for Motive Power, Heating and 
Lighting purposes, will be held at Utrecht (Holland) in 
September, 1888. 

or particulars, apply to Mr. M, Baker, Secretary, 
Stationsplein, Utrecht, HoLLaND. 


(AS: WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 6 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
ot re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GzornGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
Cornwatt. 
OR SALE—Two Volumes (Nos. 1 and 2) 
of “ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas,” unbound, and in 
890d condition. Cost 36s. 
Address offers to No. 1603, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Fo SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet square, 
by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves, 
Connections and Lifting Gear complete. Can be seen 
at work at the Stourbridge Gas- Works. 
Also a double-action PUMP EXHAUSTER, for 10,000 
feet per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. 
Apply to W. Norru, Gas-Works, STouRBRIDGE. 
































SECOND-HAND SCRUBBING PLANT FOR SALE. 
of nine Cast-Iron Flanged 

CYLINDERS, each 6 feet in diameter, and 5 feet 
deep, together with Top Plate, Seven Intermediate 
Plates, and Forty Cast-Iron Grates. 

ers for the same, loaded into trucks at Hereford, 

Sent to the undersigned. 

Wit11aM Parsy, Engineer. 

Hereford, May 7, 1888. 


PURIFIERS, &c., for Sale (cheap),erected, 


complete, in perfect working order, practically 
equal to new 3} purchaser paying carriage. 
Four Purifiers (London), 14 ft. square by 4 ft. deep, 
with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and 
Crab. Makers, C. and W. Walker. Price £395. 
Also Four Purifiers (near Leicester), 12 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 8 ft. 6 in. deep, with 10-inch Centre-Valve and 
nnections, and Lifting Gear. Price £255. 
Also Cast-Iron Tank and Gasholder, 40 ft, diameter 
by 12 ft. 6 in, deep, complete. 
Also smaller siz¢s in Pnrifiers, and various sizes in 
second-hand Gasholders, Scrubbers, Condensers, 
Station Governors, Exhausters, Station Meters, 
Gas-Valves, &c. Enquiries invited. 


Gas-Works, 





STENCIL PLATES. 
TO ENGINEERS AND ALL WHO DRAW PLANS. 


T° BE SOLD, a magnificently executed 

Set for LETTERING PLANS, &c. The Set 
consists of TEN COMPLETE SETS of ALPHABETS, 
plain, shaded, and ornamental; FOUR SETS of 
FIGURES in various Styles; and FIFTY PLATES of 
all the principal words used upon Engineering Drawings, 
including Scales, Points, Corners, &c.,in a mahogany 
case, with Brushes. Price for the whole, 80s. 

Apply to Mr. G. Baker, 22, Orpingley Road, Hornsey 
Road, Lonpon, N. 


HE Knutsford Light and Water Com- 

pany are prepared to CONTRACT for 2200 tons 
of GAS COAL, and 600 tons of CANNEL, delivered 
carriage free at Knutsford Station, between the Ist of 
June, 1888, and the 1st of June, 1890, as required. 
Tenders to be sent in, before midday on Wednesday, 
the 30th of May, to the Cuarrman of the Company, 
KNUTSFORD. 

TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas and Water Committee of the 

Ulverston Local Board invite TENDERS for the 
surplus TAR produced at the Gas-Works, Ulverston, 
for a period of One year commencing the Ist of July 
next. 
Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas and Water Committee, and endorsed “* Tender for 
Tar,” must be sent in not later than the 81st inst. 
Further information can be obtained on application 
to the undersigned in writing. 

Jno. Swan, Engineer and Manager. 
May 12, 1888. 


DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TAR AND OIL OF VITRIOL, 
THE Gas Committee require Offers for 
TAR, and TENDERS for OIL OF VITRIOL by 
Ten a.m. on the 28th inst. 
For particulars apply to 
Harrison VEEVERS, Engineer and Manager. 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, May 10, 1888, 


DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


CANNEL AND COAL, 
tHE Gas Committee require Tenders 
for CANNEL and COAL by Ten a.m., Monday, 

the 28th of May, 1888. 

For specification and forms «f tender, apply to 

HARRISON VEEVERS, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, May 4, 1888. 


COAL AND CANNEL. 
(THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Blackpool are open to receive OFFERS for the 
supply of CANNEL and COAL, for the next Twelve 
months, 

Particulars on application to the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed outside “Tender for Coal,” to be 
sent in by the 26th of May, addressed to the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee. 

(Signed) Joun Cuew, Gas Engineer. 
_ Gas-Works, Blackpool, May 11, 1888. 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
HE Buxton Local Board invite Tenders 
for the supply of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
QUARRIES, BRICKS, and CLAY. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Retorts, &c.,” to be 
forwarded to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Court House, Buxton, not later than the 28th inst. 

Forms of tender and particulars may be had of Mr. 
Smedley, Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 

By order, 
Jost: Taytor, Clerk. _ 
BOROUGH OF DEWSBURY. 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, &c. 

Particulars of quantities and forms of tender may be 
obtained from Mr. H. Townsend, Engineer and Mana- 
ger, Savile Town Gas-Works, Dewsbury. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Retorts,” 
to be sent to me, the undersigned, not later than 
Saturday, the 26th inst. : 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 























By order, 
Trevor C. Epwarps, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Dewsbury, 
May 10, 1888. 


WIDNES LOCAL BOARD. 


TENDERS FOR SUPPLY OF GAS COAL. 
THE Widnes Local Board invite Tenders 
for the supply of about 10,000 tons of GAS COAL 
(about 9000 tons of Gas Coal and 1000 tons of Cannel), 
to be delivered at their Gas-Works, Widnes. 
Conditions and forms of tender may be obtained from 
Mr. Carr, Gas Engineer, Widnes. 
Tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, endorsed “ Gas Coal,” and delivered to the 
undersigned not later than the 26th inst. 
The Board does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 


any tender. 
Jas. T, ALLEN, Clerk. 
Town Hall, Widnes, May 10, 1888. 


GAS-MAINS. 
(THE Widnes Local Board are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the supply of the fol- 


lowing :— i 
About 25 tons of 9-inch Cast-Iron Pipes. 











. ” ” ” ” ” * 
Specification and other particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. Carr, Gas-Works, Widnes. : 
Tenders, to be endorsed “ Gas-Mains,” and delivered 
to the undersigned not later than the 26th inst. 
The Board do not undertake to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 
By order, 
Jas. T, ALLEN, Clerk. 


MILLOM LOCAL BOARD. 

(TENDERS are invited for the supply of 
1000 tons of GAS COAL, at such times and in 

such quantities as the Board require during Twelve 

months, from the Ist of July next. 

The Coal must be of best quality, and as free as 

possible from Bats, Pyrites, and Dross. 

Full particulars of the Coal and Colliery, and an 

epitome of the working analysis to be given. 

The price per ton, delivered free at Millom Station, 

and (where applicable) at the nearest and most avail- 

able port to the Colliery or Depét, to be stated. 

Sealed tenders (on forms which can be had on appli- 

cation to the undersigned), endorsed “Tender for 

Coal,” to be sent in to me not later than the 14th of 

June next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 

highest or any tender, 

W. T. Lawrence, 


Clerk to the Board, 
Local Board Offices, Millom, 
May 12, 1888. 


- LYTHAM IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


SUPPLY OF GAS COAL. 
THE Gas Committee of this Board in- 
vite TENDERS for the supply of 1200 tons (more 
or less) of BEST SCREENE AS COAL, to be 
delivered between the Ist of July, 1888, and the 30th of 
June, 1889, in such quantities as may be required. 
Forms of tender may be had upon enclosing stamped 
and addressed envelope to the Manager. No tender 
will be accepted unless on the prescribed form. 
Tenders, with analysis, fully endorsed, and addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, to be delivered 
to the undersigned before Noon on the 2nd of June 
next. 
The Committee reserve the right to accept the whole 
or any portion of the quantities required, and do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 
Cuas. A. Myers, Manager. 
_ Lytham, V ay 7, 1888. ern Pate ee 
DARWEN CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 

HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 

poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of from 1000 to 2000 tuns of BEST 
SCREENED GAS COAL; deliveries to commence 
immediately. 
Conditions and forms of tender may be had from the 
undersigned. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Coal,” to be 
delivered to C. Costeker, Esq., Town C'erk, Darwen, 
not later than Twelve o’clock noon, Monday, May 21, 








By order, 
Txos. Duxspury, Manager. 
Gas- Works, Darwen. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS, : 
HE Gas Committee of the Sutton-in- 
Ashfield Local Board are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR and 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works 
during the ensuing year. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Manager, at the Gas- Works, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 
Tenders, stating price per ton of 20 cwt. at the Works, 
to be sent to me, the undersigned, so as to arrive not 
later than Tuesday, the 29th of May, 1888. 
By order, 
G. H. Hissert, 
Clerk to the Committee. 
Clerk’s Office, 56, West Gate, Mansfield, 
Notts., May 10, 1888. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


SUPPLY OF GAS COAL. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Local 
Board are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
supply of 2100 tons of WELL-SCREENED GAS COAL, 
to be free from Shale and Pyrites, and to be delivered 
atthe Railway Station, Sutton, in such quantities asthe 
Manager shall from time to time direct, between July 1, 
1888, and June 30, 1889. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Manager, at the Gas- Works, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 
Tenders, stating price, to be sent to me, the under- 
signed, so as to arrive not later than Tuesday, the 29th 
of May, 1888. 











By order, 
G. H. Hippert, 
Clerk to the Committee. 
Clerk’s Office, 56, West Gate, Mansfield. 
Notts., May 10, 1888. 


TO CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS & OTHERS. 


TENDERS FOR TAR AND LIQUOR. 
THE Directors of the Gravesend and 
Milton Gaslight Company are prepared toreceive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR and 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR of the Company from the 
25th of June, 1888. 

The Contract will terminate on the 24th of June, 
1889. 

The Purchaser will be required to sign a contract, a 
copy of which can be seen at my Offices. 

The Tar and Liquor will be delivered free into the 
Purchaser’s barges alongside the Company’s Works, 
which abut on the Thames and Medway Canal. 

The Purchaser must pay Canal Dues. 

Tenders must quote for Tar at per gallon, and for 
Liquor at per ounce of strength per butt of 108 gallons, 
Twaddel’s test (at 60° Fahr.) will be observed. 

The Directors do not guarantee any specific quantity 
of Tar; but there will probably be about 80,000 to 
100,000 gallons. 

Tenders, marked outside “Tender for Tar and 
Liquor,” sealed,and addressed to me as below, must 
reach me not later than Tuesday, June 5 next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, 





By order, 
Cnas. R, Gramsuaw, Secretary. 








obey to Sami. Waite (late Ashmore and While), 
| Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 








Town Hall, Widnes, May 9, 1888, 


27, King Street, Gravesend, May, 1888, 
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. TO TAR DISTILLERS. 7 
THE Directors of the Oxford Gaslight 
and Coke Company invite TENDERS for the 
urchase of the surplus TAR produced at their Works, 
or either One or Two years,commencing the Ist of 
July next, delivered into Boats or Railway Trucks. 

Quantity, about 250,000 gallons per year. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Com- 
pany’s Engineer and Manager, Mr. J. Eldridge. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, Wood 
Lawn, Oxford, and endorsed “ Teader for Tar,” to be 
sent in not later than the Ist of June. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Joun HEsTER, Secretary. 

Gas-Works, Oxford, May 1, 1888. 





TENDERS FOR COAL. | Sore! 
HE Corporation of Droitwich invite 
TENDERS for the supply of from 500 to 700 tons 
of BEST SCREENED GAS COAL at per ton of 21 cwt., 
to be delivered free at Droitwich (G.W.) Railway Sta- 
tion, at such times and in such quantities as may 
Ee 
he contract will be from the acceptance of tender 
to the 30th of April, 1889. 

Tenders (with analysis of the coal to be supplied), 
properly endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” to be sent 
to the undersigned on or before the 31st inst. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

8S. Joun Tomss, Town Clerk. 
Droitwich, May 12, 1888. 


TIPTON GAS.WORKS. 


CONTRACT FOR RETORTS, ETC. 


THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 
Board invite TENDERS for the supply of FIRE- 
CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, &c. 
Specification and form of tender may be obtained at 
the Gas-Works on application to the undersigned. 
Sealed and endorsed tenders to be sent to Mr. G. M. 
— Clerk to the Board, on or before the 25th of 
a 





The Committee does not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
Vincent HvuGHEs:, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Tipton, May 12, 1888, 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of the Chester United 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at their 
Works, Roodee, Chester, for One, Three, or Five years, 
from the lst of July next. Make, about 160,000 gallons 
per annum, 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson. 

Endorsed tenders to be sent in, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Thursday, the 14th day of 
June next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 





James Pye, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Cuppin Street, Chester, 


April 20, 1888. 





LINCOLN CORPORATION. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) : 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Lincoln are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the purchase of the surplus TAR and of the whole 
of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their 
Works during a period of One year, commencing the 1st 
of July next. 

Information as to quantities and other particulars 
may be obtained of the Manager, Mr John Carter. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, and endorsed “Tender for Residuals,” 
must be delivered at the Gas Offices, Newland, on or 
before the 25th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

H. K. Hess 


Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Lincoln, May 1, 1888. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 


sumers’ Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR produced at 
their Works, from July 1, 1888, to June 30,1889. The 
probable quantity will be over 100,000 gallons. 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
at their Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Georce H. Oszorn, Secretary. 

May 1, 1888. 





: SULPHURIC ACID. 

THE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company invite TENDERS for the 

supply of BEST BRIMSTONE SULPHURIC ACID, for 

the manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia, for One year, 

as from the Ist of July next. 

The probable quantity required will be about 100 tons, 
to be delivered on to the Company’s Works in quantity 
as ordered. 

The Directors are also willing to SELL their SUL- 
PHATE OF AMMONIA, as a return load when deliver- 
ing Acid. 

Farther particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
at the Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Groree H, Oszorn, Secretary. 

May 1, 1888, 





HULL GASLIGHT COMPANY, 


P TENDERS FOR TAR. 
THE Kingston-upon-Hull Gaslight Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR for 

One year, the same to be sent in to the Chairman of 
the Company on or before the 29th of May, 1888. 

Particulars may be obtained from 

HoMAS Butt, Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Broadley Street, Hull. 





STAINES AND EGHAM GAS COMPANY. 


THE Directors of this Company invite 


TENDERS for the supply, delivery, and erection 
at their Works at Egham of Four CAST-IRON PURI- 
FIERS, each 18 feet square, with Valves, Connections, 
and Lifting Apparatus. 

The Plan and Specification may be seen at the 
Works, upon application to Mr. Webb, the Company’s 
Manager, and, upon —— of a fee of one guinea, a 
copy of the two will be supplied by the Manager. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, marked 
“Tender for Purifier,” not later than Tuesday, the 5th 
of June next. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, 

JoHN ANTHONY ENGALL, 
Solicitor and Secretary. 
Staines, May 4, 1888. 





BOROUGH OF HALIFAX, 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of 40,000 tons of GAS COAL 
and 9000 tons of CANNEL during a period of Twelve 
months, commencing the Ist of July next—50 per cent. 
of the whole Coal to be delivered in monthly quantities 
between the 2ist of October and the 31st of January 
following; and 50 per cent. to be delivered in equa! 
monthly quantities over the remaining period. 

Forms of tender and further information may be 
obtained on application to Mr. Wm. Carr, Manager, 
Gas-Works, Halifax. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Coal,” must be sent 
to me on or before Thursday, the 17th of May, 1888. 

By order, 
KEIGHLEY WaLTOoN, Town Clerk. 





BOROUGH OF HEYWOOD. 
HE Gas Committee of the Heywood 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the under-mentioned materials—viz., RETORTS, 
FIRE-BRICKS, RETORT SETTING, FURNACE 
DOOR FRAMES, FIRE-BARS, and SUNDRY CAST- 
INGS; also for WET and DRY GAS-METERS, 
PAINTS, and OILS—which may be required by them 
fur the ensuing Twelve months, from the 81st inst. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Engineer and Manager, Mr. H. Hawkins. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed, to be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, and delivered at the 
Town Clerk’s Office, not later than Three p.m. on the 
16th inst. By order, 

A. WatLis, Town Clerk, 


BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD. 
TO TAR ae" MANUFACTURING 


CHEMISTS. ens 
(HE Corporation of Birkenhead invite 
OFFERS for the Purchase and Removal of the 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and surplus TAR produced 
at their Gas-Works, for a period of One, Three, or Five 
years, commencing from the Ist of July, 1888. 

A pipe is laid between the Gas-Works and the River 
Mersey for the conveyance of Liquor into the Contrac- 
tor’s boats; and the Corporation will, if necessary, 
provide appliances on their own Siding, to pump the 
products direct into the Contractor’s railway tank 
waggons, 

Forms of tender, and further particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. T. O. Paterson, Gas Engineer, at the 
Gas-Works, Thomas Street. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “‘ Tender for Ammonia- 
cal Liquor or Tar,” must be sent in to me not later 
than 5 p.m. on Friday, the 18th of May, 1888. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any offer, 





By order, 
ALFRED Gitt, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, April 30, 1888. 





TO COAL PROPRIETORS. 


HE Corporation of Birkenhead are pre- 

pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of the 
best quality of SCREENED COAL, COAL NUTS, 
CANNEL, and CANNEL NUTS, for Gas-Making pur- 
poses, for a period of One, Two, or Three years, com- 
mencing from the 26th of June, 1888 

Forms of tender, together with any further informa- 
tion, may be obtained from Mr. Paterson, C.E., Gas 
Engineer, Gas- Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton delivered on to the 
Gas- Works Railway Siding, must be sent in to me, 
sealed, and endorsed “Tender for Gas-Works Coal,” 
not later than Five o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, the 
8th of June, 1888. 

Also for a supply of STEAM COAL and SLACK, to 
be delivered at the Pumping Stations of the Spring 
Hill, Playbrick Hill, and Borough Road Water-Works, 
for a period of One, Two, or Three years, commencing 
from the 26th of June, 1898, 

Forms of tender and any other information may be 
obtained from Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E., Water 
Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton, delivered at the 
various Pumping Stations, must be sent in to me, sealed, 
and endorsed “Tender for Water-Works Coal,” not 
later than Five o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, the 
8th of June, 1888. 

Deliveries to be made from time to time according to 
the requirements of the respective Engineers. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED Git, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, May 1, 1888, 





BOROUGH OF SALFORD, 


TO CONTRACTORS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


are prepared to receive TENDERS f, 
of the following MATERIALS, namely :— Or the supply 
1. Iron, Steel, Steel Hammers, 
2. Brass and Copper Tubing, 
8, = ee 
4. Lead an omposition Pipin : 
Glass. . Ping and Shey 
5. Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, &c. 
6. Castings, Cast-Iron Pipes, 
7. Cast-Iron Borings. 
8. Brass Meter-Taps, &c, 
9. Files. 
10. Tubes and Fittings. 
11. Gas-Meters. 
12, Gas-Burners. 
13. Paints, White and Red Lead. 
14, Chandlery. 
15. Oils, Paraffin, Turpentine, &c. 
16. Engine Waste and Sponge Cloth. 
17. India-rubber Sheeting, Rings, 
Packing. 
18. Lias Lime and Cement. 
19. Sand. 
20. Hammer Shafts, &c. 
21. Timber. 
22. Ropes (Hemp and Wire), Yarn, Twine, 
28. Chemicals and Apparatus for Laboratory, 
24. Haulage. 
. Provender. 
26. Harness Repairs. 
27. Veterinary Attendance, &c. 
28. Nails and Wood Screws, 
29. Brushes and Besc us. 
In such quantities as may be required during thy 
Twelve months following the acceptance of tender, 
Forms of tender, and all requisite information, may be 
obtained on application to the Engineer, Mr, § y 
Shoubridge, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford, ‘ 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Miscellaneoys 
Goods,” accompanied by samples, and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, Salford 
must be delivered to me not later than Ten a.m, oy 
Monday, the 28th inst. 
The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 


Engine 


By order, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Salford, May 10, 1888. 





BAHIA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Orii. 
nary HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING 
of this Company will be held at the Company’s Offices, 
Nos. 7 and 8, Idol Lane, London, on Thursday, the 
24th day of May, 1888, to receive the Report of the 
Directors, the Balance-Sheet confirmed by the Auditor, 
and for general purposes. 
Transfer Books chosed from the 10:h to the 24th inst, 
The Chair will be taken at Three o’clock, precisely, 
By order of the Board, 
ALFRED J. Heap, Secretary, 
May 14, 1888. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS 
ACT, 1883. 


IN THE MATTER OF Letters Patent granted to 
GeorcGe ATEINS, of the Firm of Atkins Brothers, of 
Birmingham, in the County of Warwick, for “In- 
provements in Shade-Holders for Gas and other 
Lamps.” Dated the 16th of January, 1880; No. 2, 


Notice is hereby given that, pu 

suant to an Order of the High Court of Justice, 
made in the matter of Henry Meyer, Plaintiff, and 
Isaac Sherwood and Sons, Defendants, Henry Meyer, 
of 5, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, in the County of 
Middlesex, and Elijah Atkins, of 171, Hockley Hill 
Birmingham, in the County of Warwick (the Assignees 
of the said Letters Patent), have applied for leave w 
AMEND the SPECIFICATION numbered as above. 

A Copy of the Specification as proposed to be 
amended can be inspected at the Patent Office; and 
particulars of the proposed Amendment were set forth 
in the “Official Journal of the Patent Office,” issued 
on the 5th of May, 1888. ae 

Any person intending to oppose the said application 
must leave particulars of his objections thereto (00 
Form G) at the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Build 
ings, London, W.C., within one calendar month from 
the date hereof. 

Dated this 5th day of May, 1888. 

(Signed) H. Reaper Lack, 

Comptroller-General. 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Me: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs tosty 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection ol 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be 
secured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
whicb are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit Lcndon. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously up 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER, 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


An Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
WITH A 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1888, 1885, and 1888, and 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies. 
By James Jounson, Barrister-at-Law, and - 
Henry Jounson, Assoc. M, Inst. C.E., Solicitor an 
Patent Agent, Authors of * The Patentee’? 
Manual.” 
London: Loncmans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row 
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TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1888. 


MR. CROMPTON ON GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 
Mr. R. E. Crompton, the well-known electric light engineer, 
tead a paper before the Society of Arts on Wednesday last 


upon the subject of electric lighting from central stations. If 


this paper had been of a similar character to the one on this 
subject read by the same author at a recent meeting of the 

lety of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, we should 
not have taken any notice of it here. That composition was 
mainly directed to the advocacy of the system of electrical 
tribution by battery transformers, as opposed to the 





Crompton on Wednesday was obliged to treat his subject 
broadly, as though no more technical difficulties existed in 
the way of the extension of electric lighting, and as though 
the commercial problem was the only one remaining for 
solution. We cannot discuss his subsequent inferential 
observations without seeming to accept this view of the basis 
of the whole matter, which, with the current example of 
Leamington before our eyes, we flatly decline todo. Reserving, 
therefore, this initial difference between Mr. Crompton and 
ourselves as governing the whole question, we take the 
liberty, for the sake of discussion, of putting it aside for the 
time being, and of observing how the minor and consequential 
subject of the elements of a working electrical installation 
appears from Mr. Crompton’s standpoint. 

Upon the subject of the cost of distributed electric lighting, 
Mr. Crompton dilated at very considerable, but not excessive 
length, having regard to the importance of the point; and 
his treatment of it constitutes one of the most interesting 
portions of his paper. He starts with the axiom that the 
average householder can only afford to spend a certain sum 
for artificial light ; so that unless electricians can bring their 
charges within a vague but intelligible limit, they are not 
likely to command much business. At the same time Mr. 
Crompton thinks that householders could, by virtue of a little 
re-arrangement, afford to spend considerably more for lighting 
than they ordinarily do for gas. In proof of this somewhat 
startling proposition—startling to anyone who remembers 
how commonly gas bills are deemed excessive and meters 
mendacious—Mr. Crompton adduces a case. He puts the 
illustration of a Londoner occupying a house comprising three 
reception-rooms, ten bed-rooms, and the usual offices and 
passages. With fifty gas-burners in all distributed about 
these premises, the annual cost of lighting is estimated by 
Mr. Crompton at £25. In this total, the gas bill is reckoned 
at £15; lamp oil, candles, and matches stand for £10; and 
the average coal bill is taken besides at £25. But, the author 
contends, this £50 does not nearly represent the total cost of 
lighting and heating the house. ‘‘ Repairs, renewals, cleaning 
‘* of the house and furniture, inseparably connected with the 
lighting and heating, form a large item—in fact, a larger 
item than anybody would imagine who had not added 
them up and averaged them over a term of years. Although 
a great deal has been made of the damage done to ceil- 
ings, hangings, the bindings of books, and, in fact, every- 
thing fixed in the upper part of our rooms, by the fumes 
and smoke of burning gas, few people consider what a 
large share of the labour of our household servants is con- 
nected with cleaning grates, carrying coals, and the dust- 
ing of furniture, caused by the use of coal; how greatly 
the wear and tear of our carpets is increased by droppings 
from candles, by hot cinders falling from the grates, 
‘‘ by perpetual lifting to make way for the chimney-sweep, 
and by carrying coals up and down the stairs. A large 
proportion of the small repair bills we pay are in connec- 
tion with the kitchen and other grates, hot-water boilers, 
‘ gas-fittings, candlesticks, lamps and oil, and the like. 
«, , . If we deduct the one important item of the 
‘* repair of the exterior and the roof of the house itself, four- 
“« fifths of the remainder of our annual repair and cleaning 
bills are spent in connection with lighting and heating.” 
All this contains much truth. Wherefore, says Mr. Cromp- 
ton, if the house were lit by electricity, and gas used for 
cooking and heating, the repairs and cleaning bills would be 
reduced by £80 or £40 a year. Then the householder could 
well afford to pay £25 a year for his electric light, £20 for 
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the increased quantity of gas he would require, and £5 for 
wood fuel for the drawing-room fire ; this last item being a con- 
cession to the Englishman’s weakness for an open fire for his 
drawing-room. In this way Mr. Crompton fondly imagines 
that everybody, including the electrician, would be satisfied, 
and the ‘lion’ of gas would lie down contentedly with the 
electrical “lamb.” It is a pretty picture—pity it is that ’tis 
but a dream. 

Will electricians ever grow tired of drawing these attrac- 
tive tableaux of what might be if they could only have every- 
thing their own way? With regard to Mr. Crompton’s good 
wishes for the extended use of gas for cooking and heating, 
we can only say that we hope they may be gratified. It is, 


however, impossible to shut out the disturbing thought that . 


if, in addition to undertaking the distribution of a reliable 
light by electricity at a reasonable cost, electricians: look to 
converting householders to the wholesale use of gas for cook- 
ing and heating, they have a truly Herculean labour before 
them. Experience unfortunately leads one to think that to 
convince the average householder that it will be to his ulti- 
mate advantage to increase his gas bill, at the same time 
that he doubles his annual expenditure for lighting in the 
interests of electricians, is likely to prove a hopeless task, to 
say nothing of the additional difficulty he might naturally 
raise about the expense of refitting his house for incandescent 
lamps. Human nature must be consulted before embarking 
upon a crusade of this character; and it is a proverbially 
hard matter to persuade humanity of the reality of incidental 
and deferred benefits to be secured by positive and immediate 
trouble and outlay. 

While professing the greatest good-will to gas, Mr. Cromp- 
ton cannot refrain indulging in the usual complaint against 
the unfairness of the principle of the time-limit as imposed 
upon electrical undertakings by the existing law, when com- 
pared with the perpetual rights enjoyed by Gas Companies. 
He points out that while it has been said over and over again 
that never more will such powers be given in perpetuity as 
are now held by the Gas Companies, yet every year parlia- 
mentary sanction is accorded to new undertakings under the 
Gas Acts, which confer the unlimited powers in question. He 
evidently thinks that whatever may be said of the established 
rights of statutory Gas Companies, new ventures of the same 
order should be compelled to accept the principle of the 
Electric Lighting Act. It may be remarked here, however, 
that the cases of new Gas Companies and Electric Light 
Companies are widely different. The only new Gas Com- 
panies that now occupy the attention of Parliament are, as a 
rule, those that propose to establish works in undeveloped 
districts or in comparatively insignificant towns and villages. 
All the richest town and city areas of the kingdom lie, on the 
other hand, before the electricians, to be occupied as soon as 
they can develop a really successful system. The harvest 
awaits them, if they can gather it ; and it is only their own 
incapacity that debars them from the immediate enjoyment 
of the fruits. 

Mr. Crompton gives some interesting if not truly instructive 
estimates of the bases on which an Electric Lighting Com- 
pany might successfully establish a central station in a good 
part of the town. He does not think it probable that a 
domestic supply can be afforded for less than 8d. per unit, 
which is equivalent to London gas at 6s. 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. He also does not care for any other class of business 
than that implied by an average rental of £25 per house; 
which, of course, argues an exclusive connection. Granted 
these data, Mr. Crompton believes that a Company would 
begin to pay dividends as soon as the number of houses 
taking the light exceeded 20 per cent. of the whole number 
fronting the mains. The capital required for plant of every 
description is estimated at from £50 to £60 for every house 
so supplied, at least half of which sum would be for distribut- 
ing plant. If these calculations are correct, there does not 
appear to be any cogent reason why Electric Light Com- 
panies should not start up on every side—at least in the resi- 
dential quarters of our richest towns. Seeing that, according 
to Mr. Crompton, the advance of electric lighting must 
almost depend upon a corresponding increase in the business 
of Gas Companies, this is not a prospect calculated to seriously 
alarm the latter. The last word upon these suggestions is, 
however, a repetition of the first—they are but estimates; 
that is to say, conjectures resting upon nothing more sub- 
stantial than personal authority. Discussion of them is not 
devoid of interest ; for the future attracts us all, and it is in 
the future that electricians appear to live. They are the 
most hopeful race of human beings now on this planet ; and 





their buoyancy under the most discouraging conditions f 
actual life is a perpetual reproach to those fearful souls ra 
while surrounded by prosperous circumstances, constant}y 
scan the horizon for clouds, and forbid themselves ep; 


0 
of the present hour for dread of troubles that never ay P 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 


Tue labours of the Joint Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament upon the existing system of Private Bill legisla. 
tion have been continued since we noticed them a fortnj ht 
since; some interesting evidence being given by Lord Grip. 
thorpe, Mr. Pope, Q.C., and Mr. Pember, Q.C. Lord Grim. 
thorpe told the Committee that his experience at the Parlig. 
mentary Bar extended from 1845 to 1881 ; and, on the whole 
he thought the average House of Lords Committee was 
better than the average Commons Committee. He preferred 
a Committee of five; and considered that the decisions of 
Parliamentary Committees gave satisfaction to the public, 
With regard to expense, he declared it to be monstrous that 
an unopposed Bill should cost £400; and he would reduce 
the House fees and abolish the Court of Referees. He was 
not supported in this last view by the other legal witnesses, 
except Mr. Pember. Mr. Pope told the Committee that the 
members of the Bar had met, and had expressed their opinion 
that the present system of Private Bill Legislation, though 
not perfect, works remarkably well on the whole; and they 
deprecated any interference with it, unless it could be clearly 
shown that any alternative project would be an improvement, 
This really appears to sum up the tendency of most of the 
evidence. Scarcely any two witnesses agreed upon the alter. 
natives proposed ; and it will probably end in the Committee 
reporting that they cannot recommend any radical departure 
from the existing practice. Edinburgh and Glasgow lawyers 
have strongly urged the desirability of localizing the tribunal; 
and the case of the Edinburgh gas inquiry was cited in point. 
The barristers practising at the Parliamentary Bar are, 
however, dead against local inquiries, which they consider 
would be tedious, unsatisfactory, and expensive. They all 
maintain that the supposed advantage of local knowledge, in 
respect of the matters commonly dealt with by Private Bills, 
is illusory ; and that, whether a project to be legislated upon 
concerns any part of England, Ireland, or Scotland, the best 
professional advice is worth more than all the local evidence 
that can be collected. In short, the lawyers who have most 
experience in these matters declare that one good professional 
witness of character and authority instructs the Committee 
more than fifty of the nobodies who would insist upon airing 
their views before a local tribunal. This is a splendid testi- 
monial for Westminster. Both Mr. Pember and Mr. Pope 
were very cynical on the subject of local witnesses and deputa- 
tions of Corporations engaged in watching Bills ; and plainly 
said that in their opinion the attractions of London during 
the Derby and Ascot season have a good deal to do with 
the presence of these gentlemen in superfiuous numbers 
when Parliamentary Committees are engaged in the con- 
sideration of contested Bills. They would rigidly cut dow 
the local element, and carry on the inquiries as much % 
possible by the aid of professional witnesses only. The 
evidence collected by the Joint Committee upon this matters 
very voluminous; and, so far, Westminster appears to have 
the best of it. The enormous expense of parliamentaly 
inquiries is a scandal to all parties ; but upon this point Mh. 
8. Beale, the Solicitor to the Midland Railway Company, 
made some observations that ought to be inscribed on the 
walls of every town council chamber in the kingdom where 
the promotion of, or the opposition to a Bill in Parliaments 
being considered. ‘Generally speaking,” said Mr. Beale, 
“the expenditure on a Bill in Parliament is pretty much 
‘ what people choose to make it.” Asked, with reference to 
the enormous cost of a Glasgow Corporation Bill, whether! 
was not his opinion that Scotchmen were very glad to come 
to London, Mr. Beale replied that it was a very popular thing 
indeed to come up and give evidence on a Bill, not with 
Scotchmen only, but also with Englishmen and Irishmen; 
“and they like to come in great numbers.” There is the & 
planation of much of the expense of parliamentary inquires. 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS ON TRIAL. 

Noruie could be more dramatic than the incidents of the 
Royal Commissioners’ inquiry into the conduct of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; and at last even the Standard—the 
firm jfriend of established authority in the Metropolis—ls 
been driven to confess that this Whitsuntide finds the Bo 

at a lower point in public estimation than any other | 

authority in England, with the single exception of the 
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ration of London. The disappearance of one of the staff 
of the Architect’s Department, after a brief examination before 
the Commission, in which his character was somewhat 
ed, has left a painful impression upon the public 
mind; and the admissions of architects on the Board who 
found their official positions very convenient as aids to the 
extension of their business connections have created a deep 
jistrust of the whole body. Nobody knows where the dis- 
gveries of the Royal Commission will stop. It is scarcely 
to be expected, however, that anything they can unravel will 
end to rehabilitate the Board in the estimation of the people 
of London. On the other hand, any additional proofs that 
men of business, with a talent for dealing in town lots 
snd building frontages, have found a seat on the Board of 
material assistance in the building up of their private for- 
tunes, will not make things look much blacker than they do 
at present. The Board are decidedly under a cloud, and 
every day that the Commission sits, even if it does not cause 
the cloud to grow blacker, yet prevents it from blowing 
away. We should say, having regard to all the circum- 
stances, that very little more will be seen of the Coal and 
Wine Dues Continuance Bill, which, when last heard of, 
stood postponed to the first week in June. The idea that 
such a thoroughly discredited body as the Metropelitan Board 
of Works are at all likely to be trusted any longer with an 
enormous revenue not directly derived from the raies, is now 
preposterous. If the Board and the City Corporation had 
ay lingering sense of what is due to the public, they would 
not continue to promote the Bill; but it is to be supposed 
that they will cling to it up to the very last moment. We 
have an idea, however, that if the measure ever comes for- 
yard in the House of Commons, it will have such a reception 
as will give something very like the sensation of an earth- 
quake at Guildhall and Spring Gardens. 
MEETINGS OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Two meetings of District Gas Managers’ Associations were 
held last week—the Midland men assembling at Bath, 
and the Manchester men making an excursion to Northwich. 
Both were very interesting occasions, although the proceed- 
ings were not at all similar. We have referred elsewhere to 
the paper provided for the Midland meeting by Mr. J. T. Lewis, 
of Wellingborough. It is unnecessary to say more concern- 
ing the business of the meeting than that it was just enough 
to impart an air of seriousness to an otherwise pleasure visit 
to one of the historic playgrounds of the country. It is diffi- 
cult to associate the idea of work with the city of Bath, 
which from the time of the Roman occupation of England 
down to the era of the immortal Mr. Pickwick has been 
synonymous with relaxation. The Manchester men took 
their brief holiday amid different surroundings. But it is 
possible to be jovial even in a salt mine, and while contem- 
plating the engineering triumphs of the Weaver Navigation. 
These two will be the last gas managers’ meetings prior to 
the general convention of The Gas Institute in London next 
month, when, although Roman baths and rock-salt will be 
licking, there will doubtless be plenty for the Manchester and 
Midland men, in concert with their brethren from other parts 
of the kingdom and their colleagues from across the Channel, 
to see and talk about. 


THE EXHIBITION SEASON. 

Tar present will be a year of exhibitions, like its immediate 
precursors. The Glasgow Exhibition is already open; and 
in our columns last week, as again to-day, will be found refer- 
enees toso much of it as may specially interest our readers. Of 
limited exhibitions of the “ National,” as distinguished from 
the “ International ” order, there are three in London, with 
hone of which are we particularly concerned, except to remark 
with very great satisfaction that at the Anglo-Danish Exhibition, 
Which occupies part of the site of the recent South Kensington 
Exhibitions, that were so nearly ruined by the expense of elec- 
iticlighting, gas has reconquered its old popularity. The student 
Manners and customs may be interested in watching the 
modifications of the idea of exhibitions which have succeeded 
oe another since 1851. The big, omnivorous shows very 
to declined in popularity; and the small, sectional exhi- 
itions, intended to carry out the main object of the founders 
~ this civilized function, never paid their way. Then arose 
it Philip Cunliffe-Owen and his band of satellites, who 
aived the British public a somewhat novel combination of 
teworks and show-cases, Cremorne and machinery ; and 
Slecess beyond expectation rewarded the bold experiment. 
mebody made a great deal of money in connection with 
fe ventures ; but a gratified public is incurious, and does 








not ask any questions so long as it is amused. These annual 
exhibitions have shown us a great many things, however, and 
among them is the proof that the collection of a variety 
of shops where the most modern productions of art and 
industry can be inspected without the necessity of buying 
satisfies a public want. People like to know what novelties 
are on offer for their loose cash; but, unless they happen 
to be very great and rich, they lack assurance to enter a 
shop and turn over all the glittering wares without offering 
to buy. This is precisely what they can do to their hearts’ 
content in a great exhibition. Possibly if shopkeepers and 
manufacturers generally were as urbane to casual callers a 

theirordinary places of business as they are in these gatherings, 
it might be better for trade; but this is a delicate subject. 
We do not know how it is to be at Glasgow; but it may be 
most devoutly hoped that in no future industrial or commer- 
cial exhibition will the award of prize medals be a feature of 
the programme. This is not a new aspiration on our part ; 
but we shall repeat it whenever there seems to be occasion. 
It has never been shown that the prize medal system has done 
any good ; and it has certainly created much bad blood. No 
attraction of this kind is needed to draw exhibitors to a 
respectably managed undertaking of the kind; and it may 
therefore be hoped that practically the last has been seen of this 
troublesome, costly, and vexatious device, which, if it was ever 
useful in the infancy of the exhibition system, has long out- 
lived any recommendation it may have formerly possessed. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue decision recently obtained by the Barnet District Gas and 
Water Company (which was fully reported in the last number 
of the Journat) will be noted with satisfaction by Water Com- 
panies throughout the country. It by no means follows 
that the judgment in this case would be applicable to that of 
another Company; but the remarks of Justices Field and 
Wills are, nevertheless, very valuable, as serving to show 
that every Company must be governed strictly by the terms of 
its own Special Act. If, on the one hand, the Barnet case will 
not be a ruling precedent, it is clearer than ever, on the 
other, that the Grand Junction case has not that far- 
stretching effect which it was at one time supposed to possess. 
In all the cases cited in the recent argument, including that 
in which Mr. Archibald Dobbs figured so prominently, every- 
thing depended on the exact words of the particular statutes 
which the Judges were required to interpret. The Special 
Act of the Barnet Company contained the alternative terms 
“‘annual rack rent” and ‘annual value.” Surely, it was 
but reasonable to hold that annual value for the purposes of 
the Act must mean the equivalent of rack rent, as nearly as 
it could be ascertained, when the owner and occupier of the 
premises were one and the same individual. To contend that 
there should be one rate for water when the owner occupied 
his own house, and quite a different rate when somebody else 
lived there, is repugnant to common sense, and scarcely com- 
plimentary to the Legislature, whose “intentions” are em- 
bodied in Acts of Parliament. Justices Field and Wills felt 
that it was impossible to suppose that a different measure of 
charge was intended to apply to the same house in the varied 
circumstances we have mentioned. Where the house was let, 
there was admittedly no escape from the test laid down by 
the Company’s Special Act—viz., that the rack rent paid was 
to govern the water-rate. Obviously, then, where the house 
was not let, the words ‘‘ annual value” must be read, not in 
the strict sense of ‘‘ net annual value,” but as meaning the 
equivalent of the annual rack rent of the premises when 
occupied by a tenant. Section 68 of the Water-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847, which provides that water-rates are 
to be paid according to the annual value of premises, was 
incorporated with the Special Act of the Barnet Company ; 
but only in the qualified manner usual in such cases. 
And, assuming an inconsistency between the two enactments, 
the words of the General Act, said Justice Wills, must give 
way to those of the Special Act. This, indeed, is a perfectly 
usual, and thoroughly reasonable, rule of construction. It 
is one which should be borne in mind by those zealous 
imitators of Mr. Dobbs who may be contemplating another 
attack upon any of the Water Companies, on the strength of 
the terms of the General Act of 1847, and of the famous 
judgment against the Grand Junction Company. 

Apart from the importance of the Barnet decision as to 
the meaning of “ annual value,” we think it well to draw 
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attention to some general remarks which fell from Justice 
Field in the course of his judgment. His Lordship’s obser- 
vations seem to echo somewhat opportunely the views we 
recently expressed in regard to the principle which governs 
payment for water supply. Clearly, the learned Judge’s 
way of looking at the matter would not meet with the 
approval of the ‘Occasional Correspondent” to whose 
advocacy of water by measure we more than once directed 
critical attention. Justice Field regarded the Barnet Com- 
pany from a practical standpoint, as one of a number of 
industrial concerns undertaking to supply the most necessary 
article of life in consideration of the payment of a reason- 
able price. On ordinary commercial principles, the price 
should be such as to leave a fair profit to the supplier, and 
would vary according to the quantity sold in each case. But 
with large centres of population there is, as the learned Judge 
pointed out, great difficulty in applying the principle of letting 
the charges depend upon the quantity supplied. Hence the 
course taken by the Legislature in regulating the prices 
according to the supposed wants of a house, which can 
only be estimated by looking at the rental for which it 
would let. His Lordship holds that this is to a certain 
extent (and, as we think, to a large extent) a convenient 
system of arriving at a scale of payment—viz., by a per- 
centage on the annual value of the premises supplied. We 
commend these weighty judicial observations to the attention 
of those who counsel the total abolition of water-rates, and 
the introduction of a universal system of supply by meter. 

On April 19, 1887, we made some remarks in this column 
on the Bill which had then recently been introduced in Parlia- 
ment with respect to the mode of valuing public water-works in 
Scotland. For more than a year this measure has been under- 
going the process of parliamentary incubation. Some nine 
months ago it was referred to a Select Committee of the 
Lower House, in order that the whole law relating to such 
valuations might be considered. We are glad to find that 
at length practical consideration is being bestowed on this 
important subject. In a recent number of the Journat, we 
gave extracts from the evidence of several witnesses who 
came forward for the purpose of laying the requisite in- 
formation before the Committee; and in to-day’s issue will 
be found a further instalment of the report. It is to be hoped 
that, without much more delay, means will be found for 
remedying the inequitable state of things of which our friends 
over the Border are complaining. They have an undoubied 
grievance. The representatives of the Local Authorities who 
have come into possession of water-works since the passing 
of the Act which regulates the valuation of land and heritages 
in Scotland, point out that, although they are precluded from 
making a profit on such undertakings, the valuation for rating 
purposes is based on the rent at which the water-works might 
be expected to let from year to year. But any tenant would, 
of course, want to see his way to a reasonable profit before em- 
barking in the business of water supply. He could scarcely 
be expected to carry on the works for nothing. Yet the 
Local Authorities are at present rated in respect of the various 
water-works as if they owned them for the ordinary purposes 
of a business undertaking—that is to say, with a view to 
money-making profit. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
hardship of this state of things will be recognized and remedied 
by the Legislature. All that the promoters of amended legis- 
lation desire is that the valuation of Scotch water undertakings 
may be based on just and equitable data ; and the suggestion 
is that 3 per cent. would be a fair estimate, calculated on 
the actual outlay on structural works. Whether this would 
be too much or too little, we will not undertake to say. Itis 
at least worth a trial. Indeed, any fixed and intelligible 
principle of rating works of this description, whether north 
or south of the Tweed, would be anenormous boon. Nothing 
could be less satisfactory than the present method, which 
starts with a “ hypothetical tenant,” and proceeds with a 
series of suppositions with which ordinary individuals are 
utterly unable to grapple, and which nobody can accept as a 
satisfactory mode of dealing with a plain matter of business. 
The result is that the whole art and mystery of the rating 
of water-works has been left in the hands of a few experts. 
These gentlemen, when called upon to exercise their functions, 
enter upon the work with much zeal. The valuer on one 
side does his best to out-mancuvre the valuer on the other. 
The hypothetical tenant is sent from pillar to post, and back 
again ; the air becomes cloudy with calculations, until finally 
the valuers advise an appeal to the arbitrament of the law, or 
else, in deference to the views of their clients, wind up with a 
temporary compromise. Somebody suffers—generally it is 





— 
the Water Companies. All this uncertainty and vexation of 
spirit, the conjuring with figures and far-fetched hypothose 
about an impossible tenants, might be relegated to the limbo 
of departed absurdities, with great advantage to everybod 
concerned—except, perhaps, the experts themselves, 4 plaiy 
and rational standard of rating water-works undertakings ig 
certainly a ‘‘consummation devoutly to be wished.” . 








Essays, Commentaries, and Redietys 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MArkpr 

(For Stock anp SHare List, see p. 931.) : 
THE past week has been a period of general inactivity on th 
Stock Exchange. The approach of the Whitsuntide recess, coupled 
with the fact of Wednesday and Thursday being Jewish holidays 
kept business very quiet. ‘he tendency in the chief markets hag 
thus been rather easier for lack of support. At the same time 
there has been some relaxation from the tension produced by the 
apprehension regarding Continental affairs and the possibility of 
this country being involved in the coming struggle, which js 
widely regarded as only postponed, and not averted. There has 
therefore, been no considerable fall in prices; and at the close 
of the week there were signs of general steadiness. The Gas 
Market has had its full share of business; and all issues haye 
been throughout strong. The Metropolitan Companies’ stocks 
have been in good demand. Gaslight ‘‘A’’ was well to the 
front; adding a rise of 3 to its gains of the preceding week, 
On Saturday it was marked more than once at 252—the highest 
figure attained since it was quoted ex div. three months ago, The 
debentures and preferences of the same Company have been much 
quieter, but maintain their position. There was a large increasg 
in business done in South Metropolitans; and the “B” stock 
advanced 1. Commercial was only done twice, at previous figures, 
Of the Country Companies, British alone has shown any activity, 
Quotations in the Continental and other Foreign undertakings have 
all advanced, wherever any change has occurred. Continental 
Union original is 1 higher; and the New, $. Monte Video also 
gained 4; and Chicago first mortgage advanced 2 more—making a 
rise of 9 in the fortnight. The Buenos Ayres Company will meet this 
day week,when the Directors will report a flourishing state of affairs ; 
but the 8 per cent. dividend will not be increased. The Bahia 
Company will hold their meeting next Thursday, when the old 
rate of dividend—10 per cent.—will be recommended. Business 
in Water has been only moderate ; but all issues are very steady, 
and quotations, for the second week running, exhibit no change at 
all. The Lambeth Company will meet this day week, to receive 
a satisfactory report for the half year ended the 31st of March 
last; and the dividend will be at the previous rate of 9 per cent, 
Briefly to note the daily record: Monday’s business in Gas was 
not extensive; but prices were excellent. Gaslight ‘A ” rose 2; 
and Monte Video, 4. Water was at its busiest for the week; and 
all stocks dealt in showed firmness. Tuesday’s Gas business was 
noticeable chiefly for activity in South Metropolitans ; but quota- 
tions did not move. Water was quieter, and unchanged. Gas was 
rather brisker on Wednesday ; South Metropolitans again having a 
good share of the business, and the ‘‘B” advancing 1. Chicago 
first mortgage rose 2. Water was wholly unnoticed. On Thurs- 
day, South Metropolitan ‘ B” was the most active stock ; Gaslight 
“A” and British also doing well. The only move was a rise of 
} in Continental Unions. Water was firm and quiet. Transae- 
tions were fewer on Friday; and all quotations both in Gas and 
Water were unchanged. Increased strength in Gas was evident 
on Saturday; the prices marked being very good. Gaslight “A” 
improved 1; and Continental Union original rose 4 more. Water 
was not touched, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHTS OF LEAMINGTON IN PERIL—MR. CROMPTON ON CENTRAL 

STATION LIGHTS—THE DANGERS AND IMPERFECTIONS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTS 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 
In the Leamington Town Council last week, a motion was brought 
forward for determining the contract for the electric lighting of the 
town, on the ground of the unsatisfactory character of the light; 
and the voting on it was equal. The Mayor declined to give his 
casting vote; and consequently the electricians got off for the time 
by the closest possible ‘‘ shave.” Our contemporary, the Electrical 
Review, in noticing, the week before last, the prospect of the resolt- 
tion in question, expressed great anxiety that somebody woul 
come forward to save the Electric Light Company, and obtain 
little longer respite for their most interesting experiments. It is 
overlooked by the apologists for the electricians, however, <n 
while a good incandescent lighting installation might possibly 
some little attraction to visitors, a bad one must certainly have 





contrary effect; and that consequently a local authority with the 
interest of the town at heart would be guilty of a mischievous 
neglect of duty if they did not assign a limit to the vagaries 0 


the electricians. The particulars of this experiment will 
found set out in another column, from which it may be gathe - 
that neither of the bugbears of speculative electricians": 
Electric Lighting Act and the “ gas interest ”—interfered — r 
case with their prospects. They had a fair field and = 
favour; for the Corporation willingly gave them twice as mue 
their light as had formerly been received by the Gas Compaty; 
besides paying £1200 for electrical fittings. Yet with all these 
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her advantages, the electric lighting of Leamington has never 
pena success. Half of the members of the Town Council present 
xt last week's meeting recorded their opinion that the electric 
‘cht in the town has proved a “ dismal failure ; ” and many of 
those who would not vote for doing away with it, based their for- 
jgarance upon sympathy with the Company, and the hope of an 
improvement in the lighting, which they freely admitted to be 
iadly wanted. The utmost that could be advanced on behalf of 
ihe electricians was that they stood to lose a great deal of their 
own money in the experiment, and ought in mercy to have a 
jrther trial. This is one of the very latest of electric lighting ven- 
tres in this country; and in view of the proceedings in the 
[eamington Town Council, it is natural to ask where are the 
signs of that great progress in electric lighting science which one 
hears of from lecturers and in the newspapers ? 

Speaking of lecturers, we are reminded of Mr. R. E. Crompton, 
who has followed up his recent paper on ‘Central Station 
Lighting,” at the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, 
with another on the same subject at the Society of Arts. Mr. 
Crompton was severely handled at the meeting of the former 
Society for treating his hearers to a hash of estimates and 
sssumptions, when he might, if he had so chosen, given facts 
derived from his experience with the Vienna electric lighting 
installation of the Imperial Continental Gas Association and the 
Kensington Court installation. He began his Society of Arts 
paper with the declaration that its object was to furnish some 
data from which his hearers could form their own opinions upon 
the vexed question as to whether the electric light is likely to be 
son available for house lighting. We have searched the paper 
through, however, and cannot find anything in it to justify this 
opening statement. Whatever Mr. Crompton may have learnt in 
Vienna and at Kensington, he evidently means to keep to him- 
self; and, in default of definite facts and figures, his estimates are 
no more to be relied on than those of any other electrician. It is 
remarkable how much Mr. Crompton can find to say in a paper 
round about the question at issue, without actually opening his 
mind upon it. In the electrical world he is regarded as one of 
the high priests of the mystery of the B. T. or battery transformer 
system, which is just now struggling against the rivalry of the 
A. T. or alternating transformer system, whereof Mr. George 
Westinghouse is the prophet. Everything that he says is there- 
fore regarded as tinged with B. T. fanaticism, as to which he 
will not disclose the facts. For one thing said by Mr. Crompton 
before the Society of Arts, however, he deserves to be thanked. It 
was the downright way in which he exposed the pernicious fallacy of 
the idea of house lighting by primary batteries. He remarked that 
the popular hope that somebody will succeed in producing a pri- 
mary battery that can be put away in the cellar and forgotten, 
while it goes on lighting a house for next to nothing, is a great 
memy to the prospects of electric lighting companies; and he 
declared, in the strongest language, that anything of the kind is 
absolutely hopeless. He will not even accord to primary battery 
inventors the grade of electricians—calling them self-deceivers who 
“do not understand the most rudimentary laws of the conserva- 
tion of energy or of the value of commercial products.” Altogether, 
if it cannot be said of Mr. Crompton’s paper that it represents a 
waste of labour, it certainly is open to the reproach of falsifying its 
main promise, 

Two men were killed in New York during the last week or two 
by touching low-hanging electric light wires; and condemnatory 
coroners’ verdicts were recorded in each case. Yet it seems to be 
nobody’s business to prevent the multiplication of the risk ; and the 
overhead electric light wires, living and dead, continue to threaten 
life and property in every city of the Union. It is difficult for any- 
one accustomed to the more responsible ways of performing work of 
this class in vogue in the United Kingdom, to realize the fashion in 
which the “ popular” electric lighting companies of the States, 
whose success is so much envied by British electricians, have in 
many instances carried out their distribution arrangements. In 
the same circuit, wires of any sizes that could be picked up cheapest 
are strung together ; and a bare metal wire is regarded as insulated 
ifstuck through a length of india-rubber hose-pipe at points where 
itis likely to come into contact with other wires. As it costs as 
much to take down a wire not in use as it does to put up a new one, 
the “dead” wires are left hanging—in many cases to bring death 
and destruction upon the first animal or structure with which they 
may become entangled. Scamped electrical work is not unknown in 
this country ; but we are assured that the recklessness of American 
linesmen is almost incredible. Of course, the electric lighting 
companies thus fitted up do not pay dividends; but if they keep 
afloat long enough to flutter the gas companies, and make a “ deal” 
for their plant, they fulfil their prime purpose. Some of the 
American electric lighting companies are well managed, and their 
plant shows a finish not equalled in this country; but these are 
few, and they do not undersell the gas companies. , 





Mr. Woop, whose term as Manager of the Jativa station of the 

glo-Spanish Gas Company, Limited, has expired, has been 
sueceeded by Mr. A. Crowther, late of the Ceara Gas-Works. 

Taz Midland Counties district meeting of the Association of 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors will be held 
at Leamington Spa on Saturday next, when a paper on the 

mington Spa Water Supply ” will be read by Mr. W. De Nor- 
manville, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Borough Surveyor, after which 
several works in the neighbourhood will be visited. 








THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS CONTROVERSY. 
THE parliamentary controversy over the transfer of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith gas undertakings will probably be remembered 
more on account of its warnings than its lessons. A bad start 
was made by the representatives of the Corporations when they 
resolved on the policy of coming to terms with one of the two 
Companies concerned, and using the agreement with that Com- 
pany as a vantage-ground from which to assail the other. From 
this initial mistake much of the resultant inconveniences—to 
call them by no stronger name—have flowed. It is true that the 
Corporations had not much time to consider their policy, because 
the question was thrust upen them by the action of the Edin- 
burgh Company. Their first step was an endeavour to acquire 
the works of the rival Leith Company. But in this they failed; 
and then followed the costly inquiry of last year into the affairs 
of the Edinburgh Company, at the close of which the Company 
came off victorious—having succeeded in selling their under- 
taking to the Corporations upon virtually their own terms. Carry- 
ing out their policy, the Corporations at once wheeled round, and 
endeavoured, with what moral support they could obtain from 
the agreement made with the Edinburgh Company (their hitherto 
antagonists), to reduce the claims of their quondam friends the 
Leith Company. Instances are not uncommon in which more 
than one local gas company’s undertaking has been acquired 
by a Corporation. But the Edinburgh is the first case in which 
the policy of dealing with the Companies in separate sessions 
has been adopted; and the experiment has not been attended 
with the success which is likely to make it an object of imitation 
in time to come. It was a mistaken policy at best, because Cor- 
porations of the magnitude of either of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Gas Companies are able to procure sufficient professional assist- 
ance to ensure that due attention shall be paid to their interests ; 
and so the highest expectation which could have been formed of 
it was that some advantage might be gained, of a catchpenny order, 
altogether beneath the dignity of the Municipality of the city of 
Edinburgh. But so far from realizing any advantage by their 
policy, the Municipality must now feel that it has well-nigh proved 
disastrous to the whole scheme of acquiring the gas supply. It 
led, in the first place, to the cost of the transfer being enhanced— 
a couple of parliamentary inquiries being necessary where one would 
have sufficed; and it has been the occasion of introducing much 
“ friction” into the negotiations, where it was most essential that 
the points should have been regarded calmly and deliberately. 

It cannot be overlooked that, throughout the whole of this con- 
troversy, opposition from outsiders has been exceedingly trivial. 
Had the Corporations presented a completed scheme to their con- 
stituents, the probability is that such opposition as there was would 
have soon collapsed ; for it was greatly fed upon the uncertainty 
which hung over the future. In this connection it is also notice- 
able that the Edinburgh tactics were in diametrical opposition to 
those which Mr, Chamberlain followed at Birmingham ; for there, 
after the Town Council approved of the agreement with the Gas 
Companies, steps were taken to secure the concurrence of the rate- 

ayers. In Edinburgh, most singularly, the ratepayers would 
oo been altogether left out of account but for the opponents of 
the purchase—the only good service they rendered. But even 
when the promoters agreed to allow the electors to speak their 
mind on the subject, the high-water mark of their concession was 
that if no one was returned to oppose the scheme, it must be held 
to be approved by the community. Here, again, want of candour 
mars the action of the Corporations. The same was the case when 
they came to deal with the Leith Company. Though they had 
themselves, by the Edinburgh agreement, established a standard 
whereby to gauge the value of the Leith Company’s undertaking, 
they never seriously applied their own standard; and a whole year 
was frittered away in diplomatic negotiations. Several communi- 
cations passed between them and the Leith Company; but they 
were all couched in a hostile tone. In none of them would the 
Corporations consent to be bound, except on humiliating conditions ; 
and they even rejected the Company’s offer to bind itself to the 
opinion of Mr. George Livesey. Any such high-handed procedure 
could only end in the fall which the Corporations have experienced. 
Their first mistake was in separating the two Companies; and 
their next was in imagining that Parliament—and, above all places, 
the House of Lords—would have as little regard for the vested 
interests of the Leith Company as they themselves had. 

One is tempted to ask: What sort of management can be given 
to gas supply by the men who have so helplessly drifted through 
this controversy? Of course, this aspect of the question is one 
primarily for the citizens of Edinburgh; and with that we have 
nothing to do. But it is also of interest to gas companies who are 
exposed to the risks of having their works taken over, to know 
that such strange things are possible as have happened in Edin- 
burgh, where men who were ignorant assumed a knowledge of gas 
management, and through their ignorance created opposition where 
conciliation would have been more profitable, with the result that 
£30,000 was spent in parliamentary inquiry, when probably a 
tenth of this sum would, with peaceable negotiation properly con- 
ducted, have long since sufficed to bring the matter to a satis- 
factory settlement. 





Mr. ALFRED WIL.iAms, who has been for several years under 
Mr. John Chew at the Blackpool Gas-Works, has been appointed 
to a similar position at the Scarborough Gas- Works, the vacancy 
of which was advertised in a recent issue. 
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PREPAYMENT FOR GAS. 

THE paper contributed by Mr. J. T. Lewis, of Wellingborough, for 
last Thursday’s meeting of the Midland Association of Gas Mana- 
gers, on the competition of petroleum with gas for lighting ss 
must be credited with being particularly opportune. The author is 
somewhat discursive; and we are not disposed to follow him 
in his remarks upon the sorely vexed and decidedly vexatious 
question of the duty of gas manufacturers to sell their product at 
the lowest possible price. The taxation of gas in aid of rates, 
and the loading of the selling price in order to pile up huge 
reserves, are points of gas administration which Mr. Lewis was 
quite justified in noticing, as far as they bear upon the main 
subject of his discourse; but our opinions upon these matters are 
sufficiently notorious to absolve us from any obligation to support 
the author of the paper by repeating them here. The thing to be 
borne in mind at present is the fact that, according to Mr. Lewis’s 
experiments, the cost of petroleum lamps compares favourably 
with that of gas when the latter is sold at anything over 2s. 
per 1000 cubic feet. This observation applies to the bare cost 
of the oil and gas consumed, without taking any account of 
those many incidental expenses, and considerations equivalent to 
expenses, which attend the use of any artificial light, and are 
greater with the former than with the latter illuminant. The 
obvious expenses include, in the case of oil-lamps, the wicks, 
lamp-glasses, and renewal of lamps when accidentally broken or 
worn out; with gas they only include globes and (too rarely) 
renewal of burners. The incidental considerations which are 
tantamount to expenses, although it is not possible to assign 
precise figures to them, are, with oil, the time and trouble 
devoted to trimming the lamps; the vexation and loss of light 
caused by occasional neglect or carelessless in performing this neces- 
sary duty ; and the increased risk of fire and personal injury. With 
gas this class of drawbacks includes a variety of less tangible, but 
not therefore less real, considerations; among which may be 
named the necessity for sinking money in internal fittings, the 
heavy periodical payments for the gas consumed, and irritating 
gas companies’ regulations before entering a consumer’s name on 
the books. We do not include the dislike and fear of gas 
entertained by a certain class of people, and fairly included 
in Mr. Dalgliesh’s list referred to by Mr. Lewis, because 
there are probably quite as many people, if there are no 
more, who have a corresponding dislike of oil-lamps, and 

especially of petroleum and spirit lamps; and so it will not be 
going very far wrong to set one factor of this kind against the other 
on the opposite side of the equation. As already remarked, it is 
impossible to set out all these considerations pro and con gas and 
oil lighting in those terms of money value which they certainly 
possess ; but a near approximation to the truth will probably be 
found enshrined in the fact that where gas in this country is sold 
at about 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, the competition of mineral oil is not 
much felt at the prevailing prices. If, however, we imagine the 
case of two neighbouring towns of equal size and corresponding 
conditions as to character of population and nature of trade, in 
one of which the price of gas is 3s., and in the other 5s. per 1000 
cubic feet, we should find that the stratum of the population pre- 
ferring oil to gas would be much deeper in the latter tkan in the 
former locality. This is proved clearly enough on the Continent, 
where, in most places, gas is used only by a select clientele, which 

varies little from year to year, underneath which, to repeat the 
geological illustration, the stratum where oil only is found lies 
deep and wide. 

There is nothing alarming in Mr. Lewis’s promulgation of the 
truth that there is a point of comparison at which oil-lamps become 
to a photometrist cheaper than gas. We imagine, however, that few 
will be prepared to see the line of equality, even in the photometer- 
room, drawn so low as Mr. Lewis puts it. Everybody who knows 
what photometry is will echo his observation that it would not be 
possible for users of the lamps tested by him to obtain such good 
results in every-day use, The late Mr. F. W. Hartley said the 
same thing; and, in view of this consideration, it would be instruc- 
tive if Mr. Lewis would complete his investigations into the realities 
of this question by taking some lamps, such as he may find in actual 
use in some of his neighbours’ houses at Wellingborough, and 
placing them in the photometer just as they are—not new, specially 
trimmed and cared for with a view to the photometer, but as the 
average housewife or domestic servant prepares them for nightly 
service. It will be more than we expect if the average house- 
holder gets from oil a light at an equivalent cost to gas at less than 
8s. per 1000 cubic feet. In any case, however, we should be dis- 

osed to reckon gas as worth, for the incidental reasons already 
indicated, at least 1s. per 1000 cubic feet more than its rival, 
troleum. In the same way, to those who have the fancy for it, 
incandescent electric lighting may be worth something more than 
gas; so that if this system of lighting were introduced into the 
better parts of an English town of fair size, at (say) twice the cost 
of gas, it would receive a certain amount of patronage. 

The removal of the incidental disadvantages of gas from those 
who are hindered thereby from using this means of lighting should 
be the care of the public-spirited gas manager and his chiefs in the 
board-room or council-chamber. We have repeatedly urged upon 
our readers, to whom such remarks may apply, that they should 
examine the routine of their own practice with a view to the 
discovery and removal of anything that may be obsolete, mis- 
chievous, and irritating to the public. It is to be deplored, but 
cannot be denied, that the absence of competition in business has 
created and fostered in the officials of some gas companies a 





churlishness of demeanour towards the public, which gets the 
tone of their subordinates, and gives the whole concern a bad odour 
in the district. This is one of the besetting evils of compan 
working ; and the railway service, water supply, and similar ¢j, y 
of incorporated undertakings supply plentiful illustrations of jt 
The fact that it is not confined to gas supply does not make tha 
mischief less noticeable, or its prevention less advisable. At the 
same time while the trouble exists there will be gas companies 
upon whom the lessons provided by such work as that of My 
Dalgliesh and Mr. Lewis, and the advice of the best friends of gas 
everywhere, must be completely thrown away. Supposing this 
difficulty to be non-existent in any particular case, however, there 
may yet be an old-fashioned system of doing business which 
requires correction by the light of modern ideas ; and there is almost 
certain to be a tradition in respect of the necessity of deposits, 
payment for services or main cocks, and quarterly or even half. 
yearly collections of rental, that will tax the utmost skill, per: 
severance, and tact of the reformer who essays to dispel it. 

There is no denying the progress of the feeling on the part of 
gas manufacturers in favour of popularizing gas amongst that 
numerous class of householders with whom weekly receipts and 
payments are an essential law of existence. Here, however, the 
very cheapness of gas is an obstacle in the way of selling it by 
retail. It would not, in many instances, pay the wages of a collector 
to read the meters in a street of cottages weekly during the 
summer, and take the halfpence which would represent the first of 
the consumption, before the use of gas for cooking became general, 
Although this objection is not to be regarded as capital, it is 
undoubtedly serious, especially in the eyes of those who object to 
import the flavour of philanthropy into the business of gas supply. 
The inventors of automatic prepayment meters have come to the 
rescue in this emergency, with their devices in the similitude of the 
well-known automatic weighing-machines and sweetmeat-delivery 
appliances of our streets and railway stations. Much interest is being 
manifested both at home and abroad in these ingenious devices, 
which will not be diminished by the appearance this week of another 
apparatus of the same genus. The principal feature of this arrange- 
ment—perfected by Messrs. W. and B. Cowan, upon a suggestion 
of Mr. Samuel Cutler—will be understood from the illustration in 
another column. It isa modification for facilitating prepayment for 
gas in small quantities, but without the complications entailed by 
automatic collection. It simply consists of a small and inexpensive 
addition to the ordinary meter index, whereby, as shown on a 
separate dial, the meter can be set in advance to pass a determined 
quantity of gas, when it will come to a stand by the dropping of a 
stop into the wheel train. The idea is that the inspector is to 
agree with the consumer for the delivery of as much gas as the 
latter elects to pay him for at the time, and with a key is to set 
the pointer of the large dial to the figure required—sealing the key 
hole with a wafer bearing the Company’s name. It is thought 
that the inspector will be able to advise the consumer how long the 
stipulated quantity of gas is likely to last him, and so to time his 
next visit. If, however, by reason of an exceptional demand, the 
allotted quantity should run out before the inspector can be com- 
municated with, the consumer will be at liberty to break the seal 
and set the index for any further quantity; the fact of his having 
done £0 being, of course, visible to the inspector when he calls at 
the appointed time, by means of the ordinary registering dials. 
It obviates the difficulty raised in the case of the automatic 
prepayment meters, that they complicate an already sufficiently 
complicated machine, besides considerably raising its price and 
requiring extra pressure to work. f 

It is not for us to say which of the various mechanical devices, 
aimed at a common object, is destined to attain success ; it is sufli- 
cient to recognize that they are calculated to materially assist in re- 
moving one of the principal difficulties in the way of popularizing 
the use of gas among the cottage population, by diminishing the 
cost of collecting small rentals, and almost eliminating the risk of 
bad debts. It may be open to doubt whether a gas company cal 
legally insist upon prepayment for gas supplied; but practically 
there would not appear to be much difficulty in extending this 
system to doubtful customers, provided that it is made clear that 
it is intended to take the place of the deposit system. Regarded 
in this light, there is no reason why the prepayment check index 
should not be applied to very much larger meters than those 
required for cottages. In every considerable town there must be 
a proportion of shifting, transient business which a gas company 
would be very glad to pick up, if it could be done without to 
much risk. With meters of this description at command, there 
would be no occasion for disputes about the amount of deposit 
necessary for a temporary supply, since the computed consulp- 
tion could be charged for and delivered, so to speak, in advance 
After all, however, the cottage consumption must be the mainstay 
of all new departures of this class; and it is a very good sign thst, 
at a time when gas managers are prepared to recognize the 
gravity of petroleum competition, and to make a special effort to 
meet it, they should be assisted in this endeavour by the enterprise 
of mechanicians of an inventive turn. 













































Tue result of the first half-year’s working of Messrs. Wool. 
house and Rawson, Limited, is, according to the statement of 
Lieut. Gen. Sir John Stokes, K.C.B., the Chairman, at the 
shareholders’ meeting on Tuesday last, a profit at the rate of 40 
per cent, per annum; but the Directors do not propose to declaré 
an interim dividend of more than 12 per cept. per annum on We 
amounts standing to the credit of the several shares. 
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pen ae 
THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
SEcoND ARTICLE. 
jy the JOURNAL last week we briefly noticed the opening of the 
ve exhibition, and gave an account of the different systems of 
gas lighting, employed in the various parts of the building. We 
to-day giving a few facts connected with the gas supply and 
Peal lighting arrangements. 
8 Asin most other similar cases in very recent years, the exhibi- 
jon buildings and grounds are illuminated by electricity. In this 
igstance there are three contracts. The largest is that of the Brush 
Blectrie Light Company, and involves the use of some 520 of their 
00-candle power lamps, of which 70 are suspended ‘in the 
open,” on 65-feet masts, and on trees, &c. This is said to be the 
t Brush electric light installation yet carried out anywhere. 
There are 23 dynamos provided for supplying the lamps—three of 
them being kept in reserve in case of a breakdown occurring ; and 
sbout 18 miles of electric cables have been run for the connection 
ofthe dynamos and lamps_ with each other. In all, these lamps 
ge disposed of in twenty circuits—six of 25 lamps each, six of 15 
lamps each, and eight of 35 lamps each. The Fine Art Galleries— 
ten in number—are lighted by meansjof 40 Thomson-Houston arc 
lamps, which are also rated at 2000-candle power each. Messrs. 
King, Brown, and Co., of Edinburgh, have the contract for the 
lighting of the principal dining and refreshment rooms in the main 
building; and in this instance the incandescent system is used— 
the installation embracing some 750 Edison-Swan lamps of 16- 
candle power each. So far, the electric lighting of the exhibition has 
not been an entire success; but this is said to be due to hitches 
occurring in connection with the driving engines, and to an in- 
sufficiency in the supply of steam provided by the Machinery 
Committee of the exhibition. 

At one time, as already mentioned, there seemed to be a great 
probability that gas, as an illuminating agent, would be “ left out 
in the cold ” in the lighting of the building, or only employed as a 
stand-by. This was certainly not a creditable state of things in a 
city which had*done so much for gas lighting, both as an art and 
asascience. As a matter of course, the display of lighting appli- 
ances has fallen to a very large extent under the care, guidance, and 
control of Mr. William Foulis, M. Inst. C.E., the Engineer to the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners. As being the special 
agent in providing the gas supply, it was only proper that he should 
be entrusted with the chief authority in this department. That it 
has proved to be an entire success, even at this early stage of the 
history of the exhibition, goes without saying. Every unbiassed 
person will readily admit that gas, as now consumed on the most 
scientific methods, has here ‘*‘ scored’ a great point ; and much of 
the credit is undoubtedly due to Mr. Foulis. 

Some notion may be formed of the extent to which gas is being 
used in the exhibition (for heating and for motive power, as well as 
for lighting), when we mention that there are already fully 100 
meters fitted up, many of which are of very considerable size, and 
that, even though the main buildings abut upon a great thorough- 
fare, there have been laid down new mains to the length of about 
a mile, ranging almost exclusively from 8 down to 4 inches in 
diameter. There are a few branches here and there 3 inches in 
diameter. Of course, these mains in most instances lead up to the 
large meters where they terminate. Then there are distributed 
through the exhibition, in addition, malleable iron service-pipes, 
the total length of which is probably six or seven miles. The lay- 
ing of the service-pipes and the gas-fitting contract generally fell 
tothe lot of Messrs. W. Ramsay, jun., and Co. ; while the laying of 
the mains devolved upon Mr. Robertson, Superintendentof the Pipe- 
laying Department of the Corporation gas undertaking; and the 
immediate surveillance of the whole came upon Mr. J. Fullarton, 
who is Mr. Foulis’s “ right-hand man.” 

_The meters put in throughout the main buildings of the exhibi- 
ton and those of the outside grounds are, as we have said, of con- 
siderable size in many instances. It is probable that their value is 
not far short of £700; and the amount of malleable iron tubing in 
Use is so great as to be probably of well-nigh this value. The 
four large meters placed in the main building deliver the gas 
Which they pass and measure by means of tubes ranging from 
4 to 1} inches in diameter; and in all cases, in order to secure 
tightness and prevent the possibility of leakage taking place, each 
coupling-screw and T-piece is provided with jam-nuts. In this 
uilding the gas supply is used as a reserve, and for lighting, if 
necessary, when the dynamos are not running, as also for lighting 
the various offices, towers, post office, bank, lavatories, ticket offices, 
cloak-rooms, administrative department, police office, turnstiles, 
Private rooms in connection with the Women’s Industries and 

dian Sections, female attendants’ club, &c. 

In the annexe devoted to the display of heating and lighting 
appliances, gas-engines, &c., the exhibits are so arranged on the 
floor as to form three courts; and each of these is given up to one 
of the most approved systems of regenerative gas-lamps for lighting 
Purposes, a notice of which appeared last week. By this arrange- 
ment the visitors to the exhibition have been afforded an excellent 
opportunity of inspecting and of forming opinions regarding the 
Tespective merits of the leading systems of lighting by means of 
Tegenerative lamps. So far as their relative merits have yet been 
observed, opinion seems to be in favour of the Siemens lamps, 
Which are now being shown in Glasgow in a public way almost for 
the first time. The Siemens flat-flame lamp is stated to give a 
ent equal to 57 standard candles with a consumption of 54 cubic 
eet of Glasgow gas per hour; and the gas has the advantage of 
ing consumed by an ordinary Bray’s burner, which is not liable 





to become clogged up with deposited carbon or other material. It 
may be too soon yet to give a deliverance in a positive way 
regarding this flat-flame regenerative lamp ; but it certainly seems 
as if it was bound to secure for itself an excellent place amongst the 
regenerative gas-lamps now before the public. The circular-flame 
Siemens lamp is a most beautiful thing; and, as seen in the Gas 
Annexe, it cannot fail to produce a decided impression in favour 
of gas as against the electric light. Without doubt, the lamp in 
question produces a light which is distinctly white when compared 
with the light given forth in the adjoining courts. On account 
both of its whiteness and its perfection of form, it is really some- 
thing to admire and to be proud of. Unfortunately, many of the 
regenerative lamp flames in the East and West Courts are de- 
cidedly irregular in form; thus showing that there is something 
defective in the burner itself, or that the person who has the lamps 
in charge is not sufficiently attentive to them. 

As already indicated, improved forms of gas-lamps have also 
been adopted for lighting most of the large buildings erected in 
the grounds. The Thomas regenerative lamp, which, as stated 
last week, has been fitted up in the “ Bachelors’ Café,” is practi- 
cally a new invention, and will doubtless be watched with keen 
interest by many persons who desire to learn what are the possible 
things in burning gas on the regenerative principle for lighting 
purposes. It is reported to be very efficient when the consump- 
tion of gas is taken into consideration. There is some room for 
regret that all the lamps of the Thomas type have been suspended 
in a building at a considerable distance from the main building. 
We would certainly urge the propriety of a proportion of them 
being fitted in some other part of the exhibition, where they would 
be certain of receiving inspection from a greater number of ex- 
perts, and persons who are inclined to favour lighting by gas in 
preference to electric lighting, than is likely to be the case if they 
are confined exclusively to their present position. 


THE EXHIBITION OF GAS APPLIANCES AT BRISTOL. 
Tuts exhibition, to which reference has already been made, was, 
as reported in another column, opened last Tuesday ; and, so far, it 
has been attended with such success as to suggest the advisability of 
keeping it open for three weeks, instead of a fortnight as originally 
proposed. It is being well advertised in the town by means of 
posters, handbills, &c.; and copies of an official circular, stating 
that the Directors of the Bristol Gas Company have decided to sell 
or let on hire gas cookers, stoves, heaters, and other appliances, at 
quarterly rentals of 1s. and upwards, is on hand for distribution 
at each of the principal stalls. The Company also announce that 
they undertake the fixing at an inclusive charge of 6d. per lineal 
foot. But the enterprise displayed by the Company does not end 
here. They are prepared to fit up artizans’ cottages with gas-lights 
in four rooms, including all necessary piping, and plain but strong 
brackets or pendants, free of all expense to the tenant, at a charge 
of 2s. 6d. per quarter, which is also inclusive of meter-rent. The 
application of this system is illustrated by means of a full-sized 
model, comprising parlour, bed-room, staircase, and passage, which 
effectually exemplifies the application of gas in small houses. The 
parlour and bed-room are also provided with incandescent gas- 
fires. The Company also exhibit an assortment of testing apparatus, 
including a Lux gas-balance. The building lends itself well to the 
purpose of a gas exhibition; and the stalls are effectively arranged 
round the sides, and in central blocks. The lecture platform, from 
which Madame Alting-Mees demonstrates and discourses twice 
daily to large audiences on the art of cooking by gas, occupies the 
centre portion on one side ; and the workman's cottage above men- 
tioned stands prominently at one end of the room. On the other 
side there is a refreshment-bar, with private dining-room. A large 
fountain with rockwork, ferns, &c., forms a pleasing embellishment 
in the centre of the hall. It is illuminated by lime-light each even- 
ing, and is a great attraction. It may here be remarked that the 
direction of the exhibition has been placed in the hands of the 
energetic Secretary of the Company, Mr. J. V. Green. 

The central stands are principally occupied by large collections 
illustrating the principal manufactures of Messrs. John Wright and 
Co., of Birmingham ; Messrs. H. and C. Davis and Co., of Camber- 
well; and Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co., of Warrington. Messrs. 
Wright show the well-known “ Eureka” gas cooker, the artizan gas 
cooker, breakfast cookers and grillers, including a powerful restau- 
rant grill, the waste heat from which is utilized for warming a small 
oven, in which plates may be placed, and also for heating one or 
two saucepans, &c., together with boiling-stoves, a large variety of 
utensils, gas-baths, gas-fires, &c. At Messrs. Davis’s stand, the 
most conspicuous objects are a large cooker, comprising two roast- 
ing chambers and one hot closet, and a separate hot-plate and 
griller, capable of providing for 500 persons, and similar to the set 
of apparatus fixed by this firm at St. Olave’s Union, Bermondsey ; 
a large hot closet and carving-table; and the ‘“‘ Chameleon ” range, 
adaptable for either coal or gas. Messrs. Fletcher call their exhibit 
a collection of gas-heating, domestic labour-saving, and laboratory 
appliances; and this well expresses the character of the apparatus 
shown. 

Some well-arranged stands are provided by local firms. Mr. 
J. S. Willway, of the Drawbridge, Bristol, has a dining-room 
lighted by a ventilating Wenham lamp in the centre. It is to be 
regretted that, in these days, when electricians and others seek to 
make capital by exaggerating the extent of products of combustion 
and their effects on health and property, this should form almost 
the only illustration in the building of the ventilating properties 
of coal gas. Mr. Willway appears to have devoted considerable 
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attention to gas appliances; and he shows a gas-heated bath with 
patent water-waste preventing attachment ; a water-heater, with 
patent regulator, which very effectually reduces the supply of gas 
as soon as boiling point is reached ; gas cookers of special design ; 
and an elegant and compact hot-air engine (the heat supplied by 
a gas-jet), capable of working a lathe or other small machine. 
Messrs. E. Sydney and Co., of London, exhibit Davey’s patent 
Albert globes. These are closed all over the top, and three hori- 
zontal slots are cut to allow the escape of the burnt air, &e. They 
therefore represent globe and calotte all in one piece. Mr. A. H. 
Smith, of Clifton, shows a very simple and cheap appliance, for 
heating greenhouses by means of gas; the air supply being brought 
in and the products of combustion conveyed outside, so that there 
is no risk of spoiling the plants. This arrangement—comprising 
stove, 14 to 20 feet of pipe, standards, &c.—varies in price accord- 
ing to size. The same maker has on view other gas-stoves, gas- 
baths, &c. Messrs. T. Collins and Co. exhibit a hot-waterarrange- 
ment for utilizing the waste heat from gas-fires. A tubular heater, 
made of wrought-iron pipe, is placed in the upper portion of the fire ; 
and the pipes may be laid in the same room, or an adjacent one as 
desired. Messrs. H. Greene and Sons show Westphal’s patent 
high-power gas-lamp, claimed to be economical, durable, and not 
liable to choke. The samples sent certainly yield a beautiful light. 

Mr. G. Bower, of St. Neots, and Messrs. Siemens, of Westminster, 
display samples of their respective high-power burners. Gas-engines 
are represented by the ‘“ Griffin’’ and the ‘ Otto.” Messrs. W. and 
B. Cowan have a show stand comprising the usual assortment of 
meters, &c., including a specimen of their prepayment meter, which 
can be “set” after the manner of an alarum, to stop when it has 
delivered 5s. worth or any other quantity of gas.** Messrs. Thomas 
Glover and Co., Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Son, and Messrs. W. 
Parkinson and Co. also show stands of meters and gauges; the 
latter firm’s exhibition including one of Brownhill’s automatic 

prepayment meters. Mr. Thomas, of Clifton, has a good assort- 

ment of gas apparatus, including a ‘‘ Leeds” floor-warming stove, 

Maughan’s geysers, albo-carbon light, Sugg’s, Peebles’s, and 
Milne’s burners, &. Mr. John Down, of Bristol, shows a green- 

house stove, and attractively illustrates his invention by means 

of a well-constructed model, with a liliputian stove made in 

brass. Mr. Halliday, of Newcastle and London, has a stand of 
his ‘ Clapton”’ lights for places of worship, public buildings, &c. 

Simplicity and economy are the principal features of these lights, 
which consist of combinations of Bray’s burners. Several other 
exhibits of the usual class are also comprised in the display. 








In the report of the proceedings at the recent meeting of the 
Rochdale Town Council, as given in the JourNAL last week, it 
was stated that one of Dr. Feldmann’s sulphur-recovery appli- 
ances was among the plant recommended by the Gas Committee 
to be purchased from Messrs. R. and J. Dempster. This was not 
so; no Feldmann apparatus (the sole makers of which are Messrs. 
Goddard, Massey, and Warner) being included in the order. 


UnpeEr the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1888, a statement 
of the amount of nominal capital to be raised by shares of any 
Company to be registered with limited liability is to be delivered 
to the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, and a statement of the amount of any increase of registered 
capital of any company now registered or to be registered with 
limited liability is to be delivered to the Registrar ; and every such 
statement is to be charged with an ad valorem stamp duty of 2s. 
for every £100, and any fraction of £100 over any multiple of £100 
of the amount of such capital or increase of capital. 

Tue following notice appeared in Friday’s London Gazette :— 
‘* Whereas itappears to the satisfaction of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury that the chemical or artificial extract or 
product from coal tar, commonly called or known by the name of 
‘saccharin,’ is capable of being used in the manufacture and pre- 
varation for sale of beer, and that the use of the said extract or pro- 
duct is calculated to effect prejudicially the interests of the Revenue : 
Now the said Lords Commissioners, under the power conferred 
upon them by section 5 of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1888, give notice that the use of the said extract or product, 
commonly called or known by the name of ‘saccharin,’ in the 
manufacture and preparation for sale of beer, is hereby prohibited 
until further notice. A penalty of £50 is imposed by the said sec- 
tion for any breach of this prohibition.” 

At the recent conversazione of the Royal Society, Mr. C. V. 
Boys showed his radio-micrometer, the most sensitive instrument 
for measuring radiant heat that has yet been devised. It consists 
of a minute thermo-electric couple composed of antimony and bis- 
muth having at their junction, a little plate of copper, upon which 
the beam of radiant heat is allowed to fall. The free ends are 
connected together by a copper wire bent into the form of a long 
loop having parallel sides, and the upper end of this loop is attached 
to a stem carrying a galvanometer mirror ; the whole system being 
suspended in a magnetic field by an exceedingly fine fibre of quartz 
—so fine, indeed, that if magnified 8000 times the fibre would still 
be finer than spun glass. When radiant heat falls on the junction 
of antimony and bismuth, a thermo-electric current is set up through 
the wire joining their opposite ends, which, under the influence of 
the magnetic field, causes its conductor to be deflected'; and this 
system, carrying the mirror with it, causes its deflection to be 
measured by the movement of a spot of light along a scale. 
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THE CoMPUTED AND OBSERVED CALORIMETRICAL Power oF Cour, 

M. Scheurer-Kestner has communicated to the Comptes Rend ' 
the results of a calorimetrical examination of some coals from the 
North of France, comprising eleven different samples. Mog; of 
these were of the so-called “ fat” order; but several were of {j,, 
“poor” class—that is to say, of caking and non-caking kinds 
respectively. The fixed carbon of the different specimens yariej 
according to class from 76 to 86 per cent.; and their observed 
calorimetrical value ranged from 8340 to 8814 calories. The result, 
of experiments in this regard do not at all agree with what might 
have been expected from the composition of the samples, jj 
Scheurer-Kestner remarks, upon the existence of these anomalies 
that neither the proportion of hydrogen nor of carbon, still Jess 
that of oxygen, which apparently ought to reduce the heat of com. 
bustion, seems to have any influence upon the results. It is there. 
fore necessary to look elsewhere for the causes of the enormoy; 
differences which distinguish coals regarded from the calorific point 
of view. Derived from cellulose, the heat of combustion of which ig 
very nearly that given by computation, coal in its formation has 
absorbed heat; or—which is perhaps a more exact statement— 
the elements which separate from cellulose in the formation of cog] 
are disengaged in the state of bodies formed with liberation of hegt 
which remains in the residue. The coals of the North of Franee on 
all included in a calorimetric range of from 8340 to 9257 calories 
and are consequently a little richer than the coals of the Saar. 
bruck basin. The best coals that have come into the hands of y. 
Scheurer-Kestner are those of Creusot, the value of which ranges 
from 9456 to 9623 calories. 


A Lone Run For A STEAM-ENGINE. 

A statement has gone the round of the American engineering 
press concerning the performance of a Westinghouse automatic 
steam-engine, which is reported to have been running continuously 
for thirteen months at the works of the Pittsburgh Gas Company, 
The engine is rated at 10-horse power, and makes, on an average, 
500 revolutions per minute; which means that it had made 288 
million revolutions at the time the statement was first published, 
It was then still running; and, for all that is known to the con. 
trary, may yet be working without requiring to be touched. The 
Westinghouse “standard” engine, to which class this untiring 
motor belongs, is of the reversed cylinder, vertical, single-acting 
trunk type; the cranks and all working parts being enclosed in the 
hollow casting forming the combined frame and base-plate. The 
design of the engine is simplicity itself; and its performance must 
be due to excellence of material and finish as well as to the design. 
This remarkable example of steam-engine performance is com. 
mented upon in a recent number of the Engineer, which admits 
that a machine capable of running for more than a year without 
stopping for repairs must be thoroughly well made, and contain 
wonderfully good materials. It is stated, however, that it is not 
unusual for a Westinghouse automatic engine to justify its name 
by running continuously for many months at a very high rate of 
speed; and the employment of these engines for driving electric 
lighting plant is accordingly extending, as they materially reduce 
the risks of a breakdown. 


























































ANCIENT AND Mopern Mortars. 

In a communication to the Bwilder on the composition of 
ancient and modern mortars, Mr. John Hughes, F.C.S., remarks 
that the superiority of ancient mortar over that of the present day 
is generally acknowledged, and that it has been supposed by many 
authorities that this superiority must be due to some special 
method of preparation. Without pretending to decide upon this 
point, Mr. Hughes places on record the results of a full and exhaus- 
tive analysis of some mortar taken from the interior of the walls of 
Corfe Castle. He compares this withan analysis of some mortar taken 
from one of the large modern buildings in the City of London, and 
notes that the Corfe Castle mortar has nearly four times as much 
lime as the modern preparation. The older mortar alse contains 
much less iron and alumina, appears to possess some of the 
chemical characteristics of a cement, and the sand with which it 
was mixed is more angular and sharply faced than the river sand 
used in the modern work. On the whole, Mr. Hughes draws from 
his investigation the general conclusions that in ancient mortar, 
such as that of Corfe Castle, a much larger proportion of lime was 
always used than is the present practice of builders; that it 
quality was superior ; that the sand used for gauging should be 
as sharp as possible; and that rubbish of a clayey nature should be 
rigidly excluded from all mortar intended for use in the erection of 
buildings desired to be lasting. 






















Tue ILLUMINATING PowER OF MAGNESIUM. 


Herr H. A. Gratzel, of Hanover, has devised a magnesium lamp, 
the results of experiments with which are reported in the Central: 
blatt fiir Electrotechnik. It is remarked that attempts to utilize 
the intense light afforded by the burning of magnesium have been 
renewed since it has been found practicable to produce the mé 

in large quantities by electrolysis, which has reduced the price 
about one-fifth of the former figure. The practical difficulty lies 
in burning the metallic ribbon regularly, so as to obtain from it 4 
steady and reliable light. In Herr Gratzel’s lamp there can 

burnt as many as eight magnesium ribbons of 2°5 mm. 10 Wi 

and 0°13 mm. in thickness. But it is not necessary to burn 5 

















* This appliance is referred to at greater length, and illustrated, 
elsewhere in the present issue.—Ep, J. G. L. 





many at once ; and even with one ribbon there is no extinctiom 
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——— 
although the light fluctuates more than in a well-regulated electric 
gre lamp. The greater the number of ribbons burning at one time, 
the less is this fluctuation observable. Without any reflector, the 
intensity of the light of one of the magnesium ribbons already 
described, measured in a horizontal direction, was 150 normal 
candles, and the increased light obtainable by multiplying the 
number of ribbons was not quite equal to the numerical ratio; so 
that the illuminating power of eight ribbons was only 950 candles. 
The weight of magnesium consumed was after the rate of 16°7 

mes per ribbon hourly, or about an average of 14 grammes 
per hour for a light of 100 candles. The price of magnesium is 
taken at 45s. per kilo. in Germany ; and thus the cost of burning 
the lamp at its full power would be about 6s. per hour. If the 
rice of magnesium were brought down, as is expected, to 80s. per 
kilo, and the lamp were arranged to burn the ribbon more slowly 
(which it could do without detriment to the light), the cost of the 
lamp when in full action would be reduced to 3s. per hour. It is 
perceived that even then magnesium cannot compete with electricity 
or gas; but it is pointed out that the sphere of the magnesium 
lamp is different. Wherever an intense light is required for a 
short period, and neither gas nor electricity is at hand, magnesium 
can be successfully used; for it is very portable, and can be 
kindled at any moment by means of a match, and as readily 
extinguished. 








Gechnical Record. 


A PREPAYMENT CHECK METER. 

In the article on ‘* Prepayment for Gas,”’ which appears in another 
part of the JouRNAL to-day, reference is made to the prepayment 
check meter now being constructed by Messrs. W. and B. Cowan, 
and its operation explained. The index of the meter is shown in 
the accompanying illustration: 

















Swe View, 


Front View. 


The shaded pointer, in the front view of the index, is the station- 
ary one, to show where the vertical indicating pointer starts from. 
In the side view, A is the keyhole cover; B, the key for the move- 
able hand ; C, the key for the stationary hand ; D, the wafer seal, 
bearing the gas company’s initials. When the pointer is being 
moved by the key, it ungears with the ordinary index train; and 
when the pointer reaches zero the meter stops. 





MR. VERNON HARCOURT’S NEW PHOTOMETER. 

In the Journat last week (p. 862), in the notice of the first 
conversazione for the present season of the Royal Society, which 
took place on the previous Wednesday at Burlington House, brief 
reference was made to the new photometer devised by Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, and called the Holophotometer, which, together with 
one of his improved pentane lamps, and other interesting novelties, 
was exhibited on the occasion by Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson, 
Limited, the makers. We are now in a position to give some 
additional particulars which the firm have courteously supplied in 
regard to the instrument. 

The holophotometer has been designed in order to get rid of two 
dificulties connected with other methods of attaining the same 
object—viz.., to measure the light emitted in every direction by any 
luminous source. These difficulties are: (1) The movement of the 
light to be measured or of the standard lamp, neither of which is 
desirable, (2) The errors caused in the measurement of lamps pro- 
Vided with reflecting fittings, by the assumption that the flame 
is the zero point from which measurements should be made, 
Whereas strictly speaking the principal focus formed by the reflector 
should be taken as the zero point. Inasmuch, then, as this focus 
may be several inches away from the flame, and as the length of 
bat usually employed is 60 inches, it is evident that serious errors 
may be introduced by the difference between the real and the 
‘sumed zero point. To establish the existence of such an error 
and to eliminate it, two things are necessary—viz., that readings 
should be taken with bars of various lengths; and that the length 
of the bar should be very great compared with that between the 
teal source of light and the focus formed by the reflector. Both 
these points are secured by the use of the holophotometer. The 
nstrument is mounted upon a table capable of being moved nearer 
o or further from a fixed table containing a graduated bar with a 
Moveable disc (say, of the Letheby pattern), and having a standard 








lamp fixed at the zero of the bar. The lamp to be measured is 
mounted upon or is in rigid connection with the moveable table, 
and is therefore not moved during a series of readings. 

The holophotometer consists of an axis working friction-tight 
in a collar supported by a vertical pillar. The axis is accurately 
fixed at the same height, and in a line with the centre of the 
disc. At the end nearest to the dise is placed a large mirror, 
with its centre concentric with the axis, but so arranged that the 
plane of the mirror may be inclined and clamped at any angle to 
the axis. At the other end of the axis is fixed a telescopic arm, 
carrying asmaller mirror, which is capable of being turned into any 
required position. The arm being rigidly fixed to the rotating 
axis of the instrument, to which is also attached the larger mirror, 
it follows that the rotatory motions of the mirrors about the axis 
are identical. The angles of rotation are measured by the indica- 
tions upon a divided circle attached to the moving axis, which are 
shown by a pointer fixed to the upright support. 

The mirrors are adjusted in such a way that the light from the 
lamp to be measured is reflected upon the smaller mirror, thence 
to the larger one, and finally along the axial line of the photo- 
meter disc. As both mirrors rotate together, it follows that if a 
horizontal beam is reflected correctly, all other beams will find their 
way along the axis of the photometer. If, therefore, the arm 
carrying the small mirror be moved through various angles, it will 
receive the light emitted from the lamp at those angles, and the 
light will at every angle be transmitted along the axis of the 
photometer. The divided circle is made large enough to serve as & 
complete screen of all direct light; and only the light falling on the 
small mirror can find its way to the disc. In order that absolute, 
as well as comparative, tests may be carried out, only one addi- 
tional measurement need be made. The direct horizontal light 
is measured without the interposition of the holophotometer 
(which is mounted so as to be easily moved out of the direct line) ; 
then the mirrors are interposed, and a new measurement made. 
The additional path travelled by the light is allowed for in caleula- 
tion ; and thus the absorption of the mirrors is found once for all 
for the particular character of light under measurement. It is only 
necessary afterwards to multiply subsequent values by this co- 
efficient of absorption in order to obtain absolute measurements at 
various angles. 

The employment of mirrors in photometry has sometimes led 
to serious errors; but it wili be seen by the foregoing description 
that inasmuch as the relative angle of the mirror is never changed, 
and as their absorption is easily calculated and allowed for, the 
only objections to their use have been guarded against and 
avoided. 

In order to eliminate the second source of error mentioned above 
—viz., that arising from the formation of a principal focus—it is 
only necessary to take a series of readings with the table in one 
position, and then move it to a greater distance and take another 
series. Ifa focus is formed at sufficient distance to produce an 
appreciable error, it will clearly appear in the difference between 
the readings at the two distances ; and then it is only necessary to 
wheel the table to such a distance that the discrepancy is inap- 
preciable. In other words, this is equivalent to using a bar of 
sufficient length to make it practically infinite compared with the 
distance between the focus and the real source.of light. 

The instrument has been designed specially for use in lighthouse 
work, where it becomes of the highest importance to measure 
accurately the total light given by any lamp, and not only that 
emitted in any one direction, which may or may not be the 
maximum. 

Preliminary experiments made with the instrument by Mr. 
Stepney Rawson, at the works of the Woodhouse and Rawson 
Company, have shown what a valuable instrument it is for the de- 
termination of the commercial value of various lamps, as well as 
for assisting in the many difficult problems of the diffusion and 
reflection of light. The absorption of the two mirrors used is, as 
already mentioned, stated to be only 1°8 per cent.; but a series of 
experiments are to be made upon this point. E ; 

We hope in a future number to give an illustration of this 
valuable addition to our photometrical apparatus, together with 
an account of some tests carried out with the new form of pentane 
lamp, made by the same Company, and described and illustrated 
in the Journat for Feb. 28 last (p. 371). 





Messrs. Bryan DonkIN AnD Co., of Bermondsey, have now on 
hand some large contracts for exhausters of the Beale type. For the 
Beckton Gas-Works they are about to supply, for clean gas, a pair 
coupled to one steam-engine; being capable of passing a million 
cubic feet of gas per hour against a pressure of 50 inches of water. 
This pair of exhausters is more than double the capacity of any pair 
previously made. Also an exhauster, with steam-engine, to pass 
400,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; being the largest exhauster 
yet made. For the Copenhagen Gas-Works an 80,000 cubic feet 
per hour exhauster, with steam-engines; and two 35,000 cubic 
feet per hour exhausters, with gas-engines. For the Stourbridge 
Gas- Works, an exhauster of 50,000 cubic feet per hour, with steam- 
engine; for the Over Darwen Gas-Works, one of 80,000 cubic 
feet per hour, with steam-engine ; for the Bedford Gas-Works, two 
of 50,000 cubic feet per hour, with steam-engines; for the new 
East Greenwich works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
two of 125,000 cubic feet per hour ; for the Hastings Gas-Works, 
one of 100,000 cubic feet per hour; and for the Launceston Gas- 
Works, one of 25,000 cubic feet per hour. 
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MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

The Excursion Meeting of this Association was held at Bath on 
Thursday last, when—thanks to the excellent arrangements made 
for the comfort of the members—an enjoyable time was spent by 
those who were able to attend. Consequent on an alteration from 
the usual day of meeting, however, the gathering was not par- 
ticularly large; prior engagements, and the fact that Bath is 
somewhat far removed from the head-quarters of the Association, 
preventing several of the most regular members from being pre- 
sent. This and the unfavourable state of the weather were the 
only drawbacks to an otherwise highly-successful meeting. The 
main body of members travelled in a specially-engaged saloon 
carriage attached to the 11.38 Midland train out of Birmingham ; 
the party arriving at the Bath Gas-Works about half-past two 
o'clock. Here the President (Mr. Henry Hack, M. Inst. C.E.) 
and the members were met by a deputation from the Directors of 
the Bath Gaslight and Coke Company, accompanied by their 
Engineer (Mr. C. Stafford Ellery, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) and Secretary 
(Mr. George Helps) ; and, prior to an inspection of the works, were 
invited to partake of light refreshments at the gas office. After a 
short time had been spent in going through the works, accom- 
panied by Mr. Ellery and his assistant (Mr. Davis), the meeting 
was held in the Board-Room. 

On Mr. Hack taking the chair, a few words of hearty welcome 
to the members were spoken by the Deputy-Chairman of the Com- 
pany (Mr. Commans) and Alderman J. 8S. Bartrum; the former 
gentleman regretting the unavoidable absence of Mr. Marshall, 
the Chairman of the Board. Mr. Hack having thanked the 
Directors for their attendance, and for the kindness already shown 
to the members, as well as that promised for the after-part of the 
day, the business of the meeting was at once proceeded with. The 
Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. R. Cooper) read the minutes of the 
last meeting, held at Birmingham in February, as well as letters of 
regret and apology from several absent members and invited guests. 
Mr. James Elliott, of the Ludlow Gas- Works, was elected a member 
of the Association. Time only permitted of the reading of one of 
the two papers set down in the programme—that by Mr. Ellery, en- 
titled ‘‘ Notes in the Retort-House ; ” and after the visit previously 
made to the works, the members were fully able to appreciate the 
position taken up by the author. The paper was mainly descriptive of 
the anti-dip arrangement employed at the works by Mr. Ellery for 
the last six years, and which, by all accounts, acts exceedingly well. 
The discussion was taken part in by the President, and Messrs. Tin- 
dall, West, R. O. Paterson, C. Taylor, Cranmer, and Lewis; and at 
its close a vote of thanks was passed to the author, onthe motion of 
Mr. Simpson. Considerable regret was expressed at the necessity 
for “‘ taking as read” an interesting paper prepared by Mr. J. T. 
Lewis, of Wellingborough ; but the arrangements made for the later 
part of the day would not permit of the formal meeting being any 
further prolonged. The paper, therefore (which appears on the 
opposite page), it was agreed should be discussed at the autumn 
meeting, by which time it was thought the members would have 
had an opportunity of fully considering the subject-matter of it— 
the competition of petroleum with gas for lighting purposes—and 
of collecting such information as may be needful for its proper 

consideration from all points of view. 

On the meeting being brought to a close, the members were driven 
through the main portion of the town, so as to enable them to view 
some of the many interesting sights for which Bath is so justly cele- 
brated. Mr. Commans courteously arranged to conduct the party 
through the extensive bathing establishment, of which he is one 
of the Directors. The Roman Remains, the Pump-Room, and the 
various suites of baths (the whole of which are the property of the 
Corporation), excited much interest, and thoroughly repaid the 
members for the time devoted to the inspection. An adjournment 
was then made to the Christopher Hotel, where a dinner had been 
arranged for by the Directors of the Gas Company as a fitting ter- 
mination to the day’s engagements. Mr. Commans occupied the 
chair, and Alderman Bartrum the vice-chair; and right well did 
these gentlemen, assisted by the officers of the Company, play the 

art of hosts to the Association and several invited guests outside 
its membership. The proceedings were kept up till a late hour, 
marked throughout by the greatest cordiality. Altogether, this 
meeting will be looked back upon as one of the most successful 
ever held by the Association. 





At the Anglo-Danish Exhibition, at South Kensington, the main 
_— of the building is illuminated by an effective installation of 

enham gas-lamps. Itis gratifying to note this fact in connection 
with a locality which has of late years been renowned for its Javish 
displays of electric lighting. 

In the course of Mr. W. Hardie’s remarks in the discussion on 
Mr. Wyatt’s paper at the recent meeting of the North of England 
Gas Managers’ Association (ante, p. 817) he alluded to the trans- 
lation of the first portion of the paper which had appeared in one 
of the French technical journals. The publication in question was 
the Jowrnal de l Eclairage aw Gaz, and not, as stated by us, the 
Journal des Usines a Gaz. 

Our American contemporary the Progressive Age—a paper 
devoted mainly to the water-gas interest—has now become a bi- 
monthly —— and has transferred its centre of operations 
from Philadelphia, where its first five years of existence have been 
passed, to New York. Certain changes have been made in the 
management of the paper, which the proprietors hope will ensure 
for it an increasingly useful career. 





MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF Gag 
ENGINEERS. 

There was an exceptionally large attendance at the May meeting 
of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers, which was 
held last Saturday. The second meeting of the year always par. 
takes more or less of a holiday character; and for this amonog 
other reasons, is usually one of the most popular. On the present 
occasion, fresh ground was broken, and a visit was paid to North. 
wich—the centre of the great Cheshire salt district. A large number 
of members and visitors assembled at the Central Station, Map. 
chester, and proceeded by the 11.35 a.m. train to the town selected 
as the centre of the day’s trip. Special provision had been made 
for the accommodation of the party; and with the exception of g 
slight delay on the railway, opposite the site of the Jubilee Exhj. 
bition (with which one of the pleasant meetings of last year is asso. 
ciated), the journey was performed without incident. On the way 
some additions were made to the strength of the gathering, which 
was further augmented on arrival at the destination by a number 
of gentlemen who had found it more convenient to travel by 
other routes than that arranged for the general body. At the 
station, Mr. S. S. Mellor, the Manager of the Northwich Gas. 
Works, was waiting to receive the party; and, vehicles being in 
readiness, a start was at once made. 

The first halt was at the Crown and Anchor Hotel, for luncheon; 
after which the company drove to the Marston Old Mine, which 
is one of the most noted of the local show places. It is 
the largest and oldest of the mines of the district. Access ig 
gained to it by means of a shaft 112 feet deep—a considerable pro- 
portion of which is through a bed of rock salt reputed to be no less 
than 100 feet thick. The mine has been worked for many genera. 
tions, and the galleries extend for miles. The rock has been got 
out for an average depth of 15 feet ; and many of the roads are go 
wide that half-a-dozen omnibuses could be driven abreast without 
danger of collision. Large pillars have been left in the working; 
but between these are immense expanses of perfectly flat roof, 
wholly unsupported. The rock is, however, so hard and free from 
faults that falls of roof, such as are common in coal and other 
mines, are unknown. Messrs. Fletcher and Rigby, the owners of 
the undertaking, had made special provision for the reception of the 
party, who were conducted through large expanses of the old work. 
ings, saw the processes of getting the salt (including the firing of 
several shots), and were treated to a special illumination of the 
mine. Above ground they witnessed the process of manufacturing 
salt, by evaporating brine pumped up from shafts sunk for this 
purpose, and drying the salt which had been deposited in the 
evaporating-pans in kilns heated to a high temperature. It was, 
by-the-by, remarked that the temperature of the mine varies but 
slightly ; and that, without special ventilation, the thermometer 
remains at from 50° to 51° Fahr. all the year round. 

After leaving the works the party drove to the bank of a lake, 
which is continually increasing its area owing to the encroachments 
of the River Weaver from the sinking of the land resulting from the 
brine pumping. Here a little steamer was waiting to take them 
down the Weaver to the Anderton hydraulic lift, by means of which 
canal-boats are raised and lowered between the Weaver and the 
Mersey and Trent Canal. The canal is 50 ft. 4in. above the river; 
and the two caissons in which the boats are lifted are each 75 feet 
long, 15 feet wide, and 5 feet deep, weighing when loaded 240 tons. 
The lift is so arranged as to do its work with the least possible ex- 
penditure of power. When the caissons have been closed, the 
hydraulic accumulator is set in operation for a few seconds, and 
raises the one caisson and lowers the other to the extent of a foot. 
By an automatic arrangement, a portion of the water in the ascend. 
ing caisson is then syphoned out ; and its weight being thus reduced 
below that of the descending one, there is no need for the expenti- 
ture of more force until the caissons come within a foot of their 
new positions. The accumulator has then to be again operated to 
overcome the resistance offered by the water in the tank at the 
river-level, which, of course, tends to buoy the descending caisson 
up. The extremely simple and yet ingenious nature of the whole 
operation was much admired. Returning to the steamer, the party 
then made a trip up the Weaver, past the town of Northwich, to 
Hartford Locks, where the navigation has been greatly improved by 
putting in new locks, and where an old lock (one of a series now 
dispensed with) is being taken out, Captain Saner, C.E., Engineer 
to the River Weaver Navigation Trustees, accompanied the party 

in the excursion by the steamer, explained the various works, and 
showed the visitors other kindness. 

When Northwich was again reached, tea was taken at the hotel 
already named; and after tea, the shortest of short business meet: 
ings was held. The President (Mr.T. Duxbury, of Darwen) occup! 
the chair; and in the first place the minutes of the last quarterly 
meeting—the seventy-third, held at Manchester in March—were 
read by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Harrison Veevers, of Dukin- 
field. They were confirmed on the motion of Mr. W. R. Chester, 
of Manchester, seconded by Mr. J. Dalgliesh, of Glossop. The next 
business was to elect a new member—Mr. Alfred Thomas Fletcher, 
the Manager of the gas-works at Leigh. Then came votes 0 
thanks to the gentlemen whose kindness had contributed 9 
materially to the success of the day’s meeting. The Presiden‘ 
moved a resolution which included Messrs. Fletcher and Rigby re 
Captain Saner—the former for their kindness in permitting the a 
to the mine and illuminating it for the occasion, and the ~e* 
placing the steamer and himself at the Institution’s disposal. 
J. Chadwick, of Oldham, seconded the resolution, which was catT! 
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Mr. Mellor and to some of his local friends, who had contributed to 
the success of the gathering. This proposition was moved by Mr. 
Veevers, seconded by Mr. Chester, and supported by the President 
_al] members of the Committee charged with the arrangements for 
the excursion, and therefore specially qualified to speak of the 
yssistance which the local gentlemen had rendered. 

After this some of the party wandered about the town, and 
gpecially noted the singular inclination which the subsidence of 
the land has given to many of the buildings. Some paid a visit 
to the neatly-appointed little works of which Mr. Mellor has 
charge, and were especially interested in an inspection of the 
means Which he has adopted for jointing the mains in the 
jistrict: How rapid is the subsidence in some cases may be 
judged from his statement that one main has been raised 15 
feet in five years; and that the leakage which is now 20 per 
cent. has been as high as 35 per cent. of the year’s make—about 
95 million cubic feet. The loss is checked to some extent by 
the use of india-rubber in the jointing of the mains, and by the 
occasional employment of expansion joints; but breakages of mains 
and drawn joints are sources of constant trouble and vexation. 

The return journey was commenced at 8.25 p.m., and Man- 
chester was reached in an hour. Thus ended a very enjoyable 
day. Much of its success was owing to the beautiful weather ; 
buteredit is certainly due to Mr. Harrison Veevers and the members 
of the Committee, for the excellence of their arrangements. 





THE COMPETITION OF PETROLEUM OIL AND GAS 
FOR LIGHTING PURPOSES. 
By J. T. Lewis, of Wellingborough. 
|A Paper presented to the Midland Association of Gas Managers, 
Thursday, May 17.] 

I think you will all agree with me that petroleum is the most 
powerful competitor that gas lighting has to contend against at the 
present time—powerful because of its comparative cheapness and 
the easy method of its supply bringing it within the reach of all, 
rich and poor alike. There are some people who would have us 
believe that the last days of gas lighting are drawing near—that it 
is to be superseded by the electric light; and if any amount 
of “tall talk” could effect this, doubtless the end would be not 
far distant. There can be no question, that the electric light is 
making some progress, and attracting a small share of business, 
and, as a rival, we ought not to despise it. Yet I have no hesita- 
tin in saying that, as a serious competitor, it is not ‘in the 
running” at the present time; and nowithstanding Lord Thurlow’s 
modest prophecy, made at the annual meeting of the Brush Com- 
pany on the 2nd of March last, “‘ that by the year 1892 there will 
not be a gas-lighted town in the kingdom,’’ we need not very 
sriously trouble our minds about this particular rival. But 
although this is true of the electric light, we cannot say the same 
respecting the competition caused by the large and cheap supply 
of petroleum oil. This is undoubtedly a competitor that can be 
both seen and felt; and it was in consequence of this competition 
in our own town, and the somewhat contradictory statements that 
have been made during the past year at various meetings of Gas 
Managers’ Associations as to the extent of this competition, that I 
was led to make the series of petroleum lamp tests which I shall 
shortly bring before your notice. 

Perhaps some of you will think such work as this should be un- 
taken by the lamp manufacturers or the oil sellers, and that it is 
not wise on our part to publish the results of these tests, especially 
when they prove that in the majority of towns the average cost of 
lighting by petroleum oils is lower, light for light, than that of gas. 
Although there may be something in this objection, I am sure we 
all very much prefer to learn the truth on these matters, rather 
than to shut our eyes to the facts ; for it must be to our advantage 
to know what it costs to produce light by any other means than 
ga8, since with this knowledge we are able to check the statements 
of interested people ; and, further, we know exactly what we have 
o contend against, which is always important when dealing with 
our customers. 

The following tests were made on a 60-inch Letheby photo- 
meter, supplied to us about 15 months ago by Messrs. William Sugg 
and Co., Limited. The standard used was Methven’s screen, 
Which I need hardly say is much more reliable than candles—at 
least such has been my experience with its use during the past four 
years, The lamps employed were those on sale at different shops 
inthe town, with the exception of two which were obtained expressly 
for me ; and they include the best lamps manufactured. The oil was 

t refined American petroleum, having a specific gravity of ‘800 
% compared with water 1:000, and therefore weighed 8 lbs., or 
56,000 grains, per gallon. Every care was taken to ensure correct 
results. The wicks were carefully trimmed before each test, so that 
the flame was equal in all parts. The time of each test was, in 
nearly all cases, 30 minutes; the lamps being carefully weighed 
Whilst burning, at the commencement and close. The plumb-lines 
of the photometer cut the centre of Argand flames, passed through 
the edge of the flames of single-wick burners, and through the 
central point edgewise between the two wicks of duplex burners. 

ave taken the cost of gas at 8s. per 1000 cubic feet; and, for 
the sake of comparison, I have estimated that each foot of gas 
Would yield a light of 3°2 candles. Tho cost of best American 
petroleum with us is 10d. per gallon retail ; and Russian petroleum 
8 being sold in small quantities at the rate of 8d. and 9d. per gallon 
~the cost wholesale for the two kinds being respectively 63d. and 

d. per gallon. It is not my intention to read the whole of the 
ts, but only the average of each lamp. 





In tabulating the results, I have followed the method adopted by 
the late Mr. F. W. Hartley, in his communication to the JouRNAL 
oF Gas LicutinG for May 8, 1881 ; these being, as far as I am aware, 
the only set of independent results published :— 


Petrolewm Lamp Tests. 







































































ARGANDS. 
| | > > Ten a 
Reference Size of Grains of Oil. | Value of | Cubic Cost of 
“ Illumi- | One Feet of 

Number. Wick. . | Gas at 
Exter- natin, _ Gallon Gas 8s. per 

Power in in Sperm to ey 

na Burned| For : 1 

;: | Sperm °; Candles | yield | : 
Lamp.| Test B. 1 | Candles. "hoe Canal forOne| same | Foun 
p. » | our. |Candle.| “Hour, | Light. eet. 
In. | | | Pence. 
1 1 1 80°87 | 1486 47°27 | 1184°68 | 870°21 13°32 
D 2 1 29°88 1858 45°28 | 1286°74 | 886°48 13°91 
3 1; 27°55 | 1800 47°18 | 1186°94 870°91 13°35 
Average *| 29°86 | 1363 46°57 | 1202-78 | 3875-86 13°52 
2 | 4 & 8°75 480 | 54°88 1021°83 | 319°16 11°48 
D | 5 § 9-00 402 44°66 | 1253°19 | 891-84 14°10 
6 g 8°24 410 49°75 | 1125°62 | 9851-75 12°66 
Average 8°66 430°66, 49°74  1183°62 | 854°25 | 12°74 
8 | 7 | H 45°25 2100 | 46°40 | 1206-89 877°15 13°57 
PV; 8 | 1 45°30 | 2000 | 44°15 | 1268°30 | 896°34 | 14°26 
9 | ig 44°25 | 1940 | 48°84 | 1277°37 | 899°17 14°37 
Average e 44°98  2018°3 | 44°79 1250°85 | 890°88 14°07 
4 10 12 87°15 1500 40°37 1387°16 433° 48 15°60 
LB 1l 1z 89°75 1520 36°84 1464°43 | 457°63 16°47 
12 1g 40°20 1560 88°80 1443°29 451°02 16°23 
Average fap 39°03 | 1526 88°67 | 1431°62| 447-37 | 16°10 
5 13 12 85°60 | 1700 47°75 1172°78 366-49 13°19 
E 14 13 85°92 | 1574 43°83 | 1277°65 | 399°26 14°37 
15 12 35-00 | 1658 47°87 | 1182°21 | 369-44 13°29 
Average 85°50 1644 46°81 | 1210°88 | 378°39 13°61 
Dupiex. 
~ (Sideflame)  .£_™(  ~| oe ee Lrg? 
6 16 1 25°80 | 990 88°87 | 1459°47 | 456-08 16°41 
DH 17 1 27°85 | 1200 43°08 | 1299°90 | 406-21 14°62 
18 1 27°12 1180 | 43°51 1287°06 | 402°20 14°47 
Average . + »« « « 26°92 11238 «| «41°65 1348°61 421°46 15°16 
Edge of flame 47 per cent. less light than side of flame. 
Srncite Fuat FuamMe. 
7 19 S11 | 330 | 40°69; 1376°25 | 430°07 15°48 
Cc | 2 9°90 460 46°46 | 1205°34 876°66 | 18°55 
21 9°42 440 46°7 | 1199°14 | 374°73 | 18°49 
Average. . + + + | 914 | 410 | 44°61 | 1260-24 | 999-82 | 14-17 
Edge of flame 21°44 per cent. less light than side of flame. 
AVERAGE OF ALL TESTS. 
1D 13 | 29°86 | 1868 46°57 | 1202°78 | 875°86 | 18°52 
2D | | | 8°66 | 480°6 | 49°74 | 1188°62 | 854°25 12°74 
8PV | 1 44°93 | 2013°3 44°79 | 1250°85 890°88 14°07 
4LB | |} 89°03 | 1526 | 88°67 1431°62 447°37 | 16°10 
5E | ;} 1 35°50 | 1644 46°31 1210°88 78°39 } 13°61 
6 DH 1 26°92 | 1123 41°65 1848-61 421°46 | 15°16 
7C % | 914 | 410 44°61 | 1260°24 | 393°82 | 14°17 
‘ 1 

Average... . + | 27°72 | 1215 | 44°62 1260°37 894°57 | 14°19 


AVERAGE oF Mr. Hartiey’s Tests 





Single wick .. 


9°69 | 581°84 


61°41 


TO SAME VALUE AS ABOVE. 





911°88 | 284°98 | 10°25 





| 
uplex. . + «© « « 20°24 | 1146 56°76 986°61 | 3808°30 11°09 
Argand. .. + | 11°18 638 57°57 | 970°99 | 803°40 | 10°92 
788°61 58°58 956° 49 


Average .. + 





13°70 


he used different values per cubic foot of gas. 
with single-wick and duplex burners, he allows a value of only 2°4 


candles, and for Argands a value of 3 candles per cubic foot. 


298°87 | 10°75 


If you refer to Mr. Hartley’s communication, you will find that 
For comparison 


The 


selling price of gas he took at 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. As you 
have seen, the results obtained with the lamps in use at the present 
time are superior to those obtained with the lamps used by Mr. 
Hartley ; showing that great improvements have been made since 
1881 in the lamps, or perhaps it may be the case that both oil and 
lamps have improved. But however great the improvements made 
in oil-lamps may have been, the improvements made with gas- 
burners have been equally great; and therefore I thought it right 
to take the duty as 8°2 candles instead of 2°4 or 3 candles per cubic 


foot of gas. 


You will notice that the results obtained with the No. 4 lamp 
were especially good. This lamp is used extensively on the Conti- 
nent, and is deservedly thought very highly of. This is the class 
of lamp spoken of by Engineering, in an article on ‘‘ The Relative 
Cost of Gas, Oil, and Electricity in Russia,” as that which should 
be used in comparison with gas. An extract from this article will 
be found under the heading of ‘‘ Notes”’ in the JourNAL oF Gas 


Lieutine ” for the 8rd ult. (p. 594). 


If the comparison is made 


between the best classes of oil-lamps and regenerative gas-burners, 
we shall be quite satisfied; but it is most unfair to compare the 
best class of oil-lamp with only a poor class of gas-burner. As I 
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have before remarked, every care was taken to ensure correct 
results ; and I do not think it would be possible for users of these 
lamps to obtain such good results in every-day use. 

It must not be forgotten that the cost of oil is not the only item 
to be taken into account. Fortunately for us, there are other 
serious considerations. The annoyance of smoky lamps and broken 
chimneys, the trouble of filling the lamp with oil at frequent inter- 
vals, and the cost of the wick are some of these. Several of the 
lamps tested were quite free from the danger of explosion or fire ; 
but I need hardly say that the majority of the lamps in general use 
are very far from safe, as the lamentable records of the daily papers 
prove only too well. It is true that accidents happen through 
leakages of gas; but I think we shall find that in nine cases 
out of ten the accident might have been prevented, if, on the dis- 
covery of the leakage, the common-sense precaution had been 
taken of avoiding the use of a light until ventilation by doors or 
windows had removed the source of danger. But with oil-lamps 
there is no warning. The lamp may be dropped, or in some way 
thrown over; and in a moment the clothing is on fire, and the 
result is loss of property, or, worse still, loss of life. Those lamps 
which give such high illuminating power are very suitable for the 
lighting of shops and shop windows, where a bright light is 
required ; but when used for house lighting they require a globe 
or shade of some kind, to tone down the intense glare of the light. 
The loss of light when an opal globe is used is 39°8 per cent. ; and 
with a frosted and relieved globe, 30 per cent. 

In towns where the price charged for gas is 2s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, the cost of oil is about equal to that of gas; the value of the 
gas required to yield the same amount of light as one gallon of oil 
being 9°45d. The following circumstance, however, will prove that 
price is not the only consideration :—The Midland Railway Com- 
pany have one of their stations lighted with petroleum lamps; but, 
notwithstanding that the illumination is satisfactory, they are 
willing to substitute gas, provided it can be supplied at 3s. 2d. per 
1000 feet, certainly not because gas will cost them less, but because 
other things are more important than the actual cost of light. 

When we come to compare the results obtained with the oil- 
lamps, and the best class of regenerative gas-burners, giving a 
duty of from 6 to 10 candles per cubic foot of gas, there can be no 
question as to which is the more economical in use for light only, 
leaving out all other considerations. In the early days of regenera- 
tive lamps, they were most unsightly things; and it is with much 
pleasure I acknowledge the transformation that has taken place in 
their appearance. Now they can be obtained in a great variety of 
beautiful and artistic designs ; and the only obstacle to their more 
general use is their somewhat excessive cost. Incandescent bur- 
ners, although very beautiful in appearance, and yielding good 
results for the quantity of gas used, are not, in my opinion, adapted 
for the general consumers’ use, owing to the fragile nature of the 
material to be raised to incandescence. They are expensive in first 
cost; and I fear that the frequent renewal of the hood would prevent 
much, if any economy by their use. 

Much ignorance prevails with many of our customers as to the 
mode of burning gas. They appear to think that so long as they 
have something at the end of the pipe with either a slot or holes 
in it, it is all that is required; and if they fail to obtain a good 
light, they accuse the suppliers of sending out gas of bad quality. 
Unfortunately, such is the prejudice, that they will readily place 
reliance upon the statement of the hawker of burners when the 
gas manager’s advice is looked upon with suspicion; and, again, 
the meter is blamed when the burner is at fault, upon the con- 
sumer finding more gas registered against him than he has 
reason to believe he has used. While I do not believe, as a 
general thing, in giving burners to the consumers, yet there are 
occasions when a few burners may be thus disposed of to our 
advantage; and I certainly think it would be good policy to 
supply all classes of burners at cost price. Though we may not 
always succeed in persuading consumers to follow our advice, 
we must continue to give it, in the hope that it will bear fruit 
some day. 

The principal duty and the best policy of gas suppliers, whether 
companies or corporations, is to sell gas at the lowest possible 
rate. In many cases local authorities are not doing this; for if 
you refer to the last returns presented to the House of Commons, 
you will find by the Local Authorities’ return that many of 
them are handing over to some other spending department a 
large amount of money, being surplus gas profits. I have worked 
out the payment made by fifteen of the Local Authorities per 
1000 cubic feet of gas accounted for, but not including gas used 
at the works, and the figure varies from 1°41d. to 11°74d. ; the total 
payment being £177,755, and the gas accounted for 11,518,520,000 
cubic feet—giving an average payment of 3°72d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Surely if this payment is right, it ought to be made on some 
principle as to the percentage of profit that should be handed over ; 
but, in my opinion, the payment of these large sums of money for 
the relief or otherwise of rating are wrong in principle. Each 
department should stand on its own bottom, and if any profit is 
made after paying all charges, such as interest and sinking fund, it 
should go to a reserve fund, and the price of gas reduced to its 
lowest point; and in case of any year’s income not reaching the 
amount required to pay all charges, the difference could be made 
up from the reserve fund. 

If local authorities have erred in this respect, I fear we cannot 
say that gas companies have invariably studied the interests of 
their consumers ; for cases have arisen from time to time showing 
that gas companies have not always been satisfied with paying 


maximum dividends, but have been over-anxious for an extravagant 
reserve, and a large surplus of undivided profits. They appear 
to forget that they have a duty to carry out to their consumers as 
well as to the shareholders. The sliding scale has been of great 
benefit; but I think that in many cases the standard price fixed 
was too high. 

In this age of competition, however, the suppliers of gas, what. 
ever may be their rights, ought not to require any hard-and-fag 
rules as to what profit they should make, but should, as far gg jg 
consistent, enter into the spirit of the times, and sell the article 
they supply at such prices as to defy the honest competition of an 
other method of artificial lighting. One class of property the sup. 
pliers of gas have almost ignored—viz., cottage property. If the 
occupiers of this class have wanted light, they have been compelled 
to use either candles or a cheap form of oil-lamp, for the simple 
reason that they could not afford to pay the expenses attendant 
upon having the internal service-pipes laid and fittings put up, 
Even if the service-pipe is laid and the fittings provided by the 
landlord, many are debarred from using the gas from the fear of 
their inability to pay the quarter’s account, although they would 
not find any difficulty in making weekly payments to an equal 
total amount. Until quite recently, no one seems to have cop. 
sidered whether this class of customer was not worthy of more 
attention. In common with some others, I think he is. The gj] 
man who waits upon him every week thinks he is well worth atten. 
tion; and why shouldnot we? ‘True, we cannot supply gas in the 
primitive style that oil is sold; but I certainly consider we ma 
make the supply of gas to cottage property a profitable source ot 
business. Bat this can only be done, in my opinion, by laying on 
the supply of gas free, and by adopting the system of weekly pay. 
ments for the quantity consumed. This plan I have recommended 
to my Directors for their adoption; for, in common with many 
other towns, we have a large proportion of the population who use 
oil or some other illuminant than gas, and the majority of whom 
we should be glad to have as consumers. 

In the excellent paper read by Mr. Dalgliesh before the Man. 
chester District Institution on Dec. 3 last year,* he proved how the 
percentage of population supplied with gas differs in many towns; 
his table showing that the number of inhabitants using oil or 
other illuminants varies from 0 to 81 per cent. Whether this is 
to be relied upon or not, we all know that a very large number are 
not users of gas who might and would be if there were an easy 
system of supply and payment. With this end in view, I should 
be prepared to supply any occupier of a cottage with gas on his 
application to be placed on the weekly system of payment, and 
would, where necessary, supply and fix certain plain fittings on hire 
at a small weekly rental ; but the occupier or landlord must pay for 
the internal pipes. This should certainly be done by the landlord; 
so that beyond the weekly rent of the meter and fittings, the con- 
sumer would have nothing to pay for except the gas used, 
The meters would be inspected and the money collected weekly by 
the inspector; the quantity of gas used and the amount paid to 
be entered upon a card provided for the purpose. In no case 
would the consumer be allowed to owe for more than two weeks’ 
gas; and if the amount was not paid in the second week, the 
inspector would stop the supply until such time as the arrears were 
paid. So long as this system is carried out, it does not appear to 
me to be a matter of much consequence whether you adopt this 
plan, or the plan of making a fixed charge for the summer and 
winter weeks, and making the adjustment at the end of each 
quarter. Or perhaps some may feel inclined to try the system of 
prepayment by an automatic meter, on the plan explained to us at 
our last meeting by the inventor, Mr. Brownhill. I do not think 
the expense of working either of these systems would vary very 
much. At first, the summer consumption of this class of con- 
sumer would be very small; but I have no doubt much could 
be done to increase this by introducing small cooking-stoves or 
boiling-burners, the advantages of which would soon be appre- 
ciated by the users. 

Where the fittings are on hire, it is my intention that they 
shall be inspected at certain times in the year; and anything 
found wrong should be put right. It would be a great advantage 
to both ourselves and our consumers generally if we had power t0 
inspect their fittings, for what a number of complaints it would 
prevent. It is the custom of many gas suppliers to lay the service- 
pipe 30 feet from the main at their own expense, providing it does 
not enter upon private property ; but the occupier has to pay for 
the portion upon the private property, and also for the main-tap 
and the time occupied. I think this might be altered with advan- 
tage to intending consumers, and at little extra expense to our 
selves; so that the whole work would be done free of expens 
where the total length of service did not extend (say) 30 feet from 
the main. : 

Another matter which is a continual source of trouble is the 
system of deposits. With a view to obviate this difficulty, I think 
it would be well to offer those from whom a deposit is considere 
necessary the option of prompt monthly payments for the g#% 
used. Of course, where the alternative is not accepted, the deposi! 
should be insisted upon. “nT 

In conclusion, I would ask you to give these matters, which 
have put before you in a somewhat imperfect manner, ne 
earnest attention. My desire is that each and all of us may © 
prepared to maintain the supremacy of gas as an artificial illum 
nant so long as it is worthy of occupying that position. 








* See Journat, Vol. L., p. 1091, 
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FILTRATION BY MACHINERY. 

At the Meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday, the 7th 
inst -Mr. A. T. Walmisley (President) in the chair—a paper was 
read on “ Filtration by Machinery,” by Mr. Edward Perrett, Assoc. 
\{. Inst. C.E, The author first compared the processes of straining 
god filtering, and pointed out that in the latter process the mutual 
sitraction of particles of matter, in addition to the straining 
gtion, eauses the retention of the suspended material in a liquid 
yssing through the filtering medium. After describing the early 

experiments made by him in filtering Thames water through filter 
bags such as are used for the filtration of sugar, Mr. Perrett called 
attention to the danger of using animal charcoal for the filtration 
of drinking water. This material has the power of taking out 
matter in an infinitely fine state of division, and even in solution; 
the charcoal becoming so charged with such matter that nothing 
short of subjecting the charcoal to a red heat is sufficient to 
thoroughly clean it. An animal charcoal filter with any system of 
washing will, he said, gradually accumulate the very fine matter, 
which may germinate, and at length be carried through with the 
filtered water. A filter with a granular medium (such as crushed 
retort-coke), designed by the author, may be effectually cleaned by 
an upward stream of compressed air occasionally applied; this 
causes an agitation of the material, and the attrition loosens the 
dirt, which a small current of water washes away. At a water- 
works in South America where these filters are used, 20,000 gallons 
of river water are filtered per hour; the floor space covered being 
a7 ft. by 7 ft. 6in., or an average rate of nearly 100 gallons per 
square foot of filtering surface per hour. The purification of water 
containing organic matter by contact with iron was mentioned. 
The original method of using Professor Bischof’s “‘ spongy iron”’ 
ona large scale was to mix the spongy iron with gravel, and to use 
this mixture as a filter-bed; but it was found that the top surface 
became hard and impervious after a short time, and Mr. William 
Anderson introduced a machine to supersede these spongy iron 
flter-beds. His revolving purifier causes ordinary iron borings to 
be mixed with the water as it passes through the machine; the 
water being afterwards filtered through ordinary sand-beds. For 
the filtration of very muddy water for manufacturing purposes, 
sponge is used by the author. The machine consists of a cylindri- 
cal casing, in which sponge is compressed between two diaphragms ; 
the lower diaphragm being moveable, and attached to a piston-rod, 
which passes through the top cover. To clean the sponge an up- 
and-down motion is given to the lower diaphragm or piston ; thus 
alternately compressing and releasing the sponge. These filters 
will render Thames water in London clean enough for boiler feed- 
ing or other manufacturing purposes at the rate of about 100 
gallons per square foot of surface per hour. The precipitate 
resulting from the processes known as “‘ softening” water is now 
generally extracted by filtration. The material used for this pur- 
pose is the filter-cloth referred to at the commencement of the 
paper, as the chalk deposit may accumulate to a considerable thick- 
ness before it becomes impervious. In this case the deposit is 
easily removed; and the author finds that simple external jets of 
water are sufficient for the purpose. 





Mr. T. Kennepy, the inventor of the water-meter bearing his 
name, has lately been presented by the shareholders of the Kennedy 
Water-Meter and Glenfield Companies with a testimonial, consist- 
ing of a solid silver-gilt dessert service, suitably inscribed, together 
with a diamond brooch for Mrs. Kennedy, in acknowledgment of 
his valuable services to the two undertakings, and as a mark of 
personal esteem. 

We understand that the long connection of Mr. Walter Fiddes 
with the Bristol United Gaslight Company is about to be severed ; 
the Board having offered this gentleman an adequate retiring 
allowance, as they recently did in the case of their Secretary (Mr. 
H.H. Townsend). We believe that it has not yet been definitely 
decided as to whether a new Engineer will be appointed, or whether 
the opportunity will not be embraced of having a General Manager 
of the whole concern, with Works Superintendents for the various 
stations, 

Tue report of the Wind Force Committee of the Meteorological 
Society, on experiments with anemometers conducted at Hersham, 
which was read at the meeting of the Society last Wednesday 
tight, has an important bearing on the subject of wind pressures. 
The carefully-conducted experiments show the current mode of 
estimating wind pressures to be wanting in accuracy ; the estimates 

ing far in excess of the real results. The experiments have also 
shown that the anemometers in common use are unreliable, and 
that the great mass of detail recorded from their indications is 
almost worthless. 


Ox Monday last week a new industry was started in Leeds. 
Hitherto all light castings have been obtained from other places— 
paneelly from Scotland. The ornamental ironwork used in 
uildings, and much also of the moulded material intended more 
for use than show—even the metallic parts of gas-stoves now sent 
such large quantities from Leeds—have not strictly been pro- 
duets of the neighbourhood. Henceforth this will not be the case, 

n enterprising firm (a prominent member of which is Mr.C. 

on, the well-known gas-stove maker) have erected extensive 
Premises at Armley, where a large number of skilled hands have 

n brought together to carry on the work; and on the day above 
named a * first cast’? was taken, in the presence of a numerous 
Company of ladies and gentlemen. It is confidently expected that 
the Scotch Foundry ” will find plenty of employment. 








Hegister of Patents. 


Gas-Eno1nes.—Davy, C., Sheffield. No. 7677; May 26,1887. [8d.} 

This invention, relating to gas-engines, has for its object to obtain a 
ratio of expansion of the ignited gases greater than that of their previous 
compression, and to effect the complete expulsion of the residual gases 
after they have done their work in the cylinder. 

These results are accomplished by causing the piston to make strokes 
of unequal length, and at different positions in the cylinder; the length 
of the inhaling and working strokes being normal, whilst that of the 
compression stroke is less, and that of the exhaust stroke is greater than 
the normal length—i.e., the diameter of the orbit of the crank—the one 
being as much greater as the other is less. The length of the exhaust 
stroke exceeds that of the working stroke by the extent the piston is 
distant from the end of its cylinder at the commencement of the working 
stroke. The piston will thus travel to the extreme end of the cylinder 
on the exhaust stroke, thereby completely expelling the waste gases ; 
and the length of the compressing stroke being so much less than that 
of the working stroke, the ratio of compression is less than the ratio of 
expansion. 

In carrying out the invention, two cylinders are employed ; having 
their pistons coupled on to the same crank, and both working on the 
four-cycle principle, but so timed as to make the first and third and 
second and fourth strokes of the cycle together—i.e., when one is making 
its working stroke (or is being propelled by the re-expansion of com- 
pressed air, if fresh gas has not been admitted), the other is inhaling a 
fresh charge ; and when one is making its exhaust stroke, the other is 
compressing the charge previously inhaled, and reciprocally. The piston 
connecting-rods are coupled to the crank through the medium of an 
equal-armed tumbler or elbow-lever, whereby at certain points of the 
revolution of the crank the position of the pistons relatively to each 
other and to the cylinders in which they work is changed, so as to cause 
them to make strokes of different lengths at different stages of the four- 
cycle operation, and so produce the results above described. This change 
in the relative positions of the pistons is brought about by the resistance 
to compression of the charge contained in one of the cylinders un- 
balanced by any corresponding resistance in the other cylinder. The 
tumbler or elbow-lever may be pivoted directly on the crank-pin, or upon 
a rod coupled to the crank-pin, in the manner of an ordinary connecting- 
rod, and is supported at the other end by a radius link or slides. 





Wasuine aNp Puriryrnc Coat Gas.—Dinsmore, J. H. R., of Liverpool. 
No. 7713; May 27, 1887. [8d.} 

This washer is s0 constructed as to cause the gas to pass below a 
number of ledges or inverted weirs, the edges of which are immersed only 
to a small depth in the washing liquor. The receptacles for holding the 
liquor are arranged horizontally as trays, and disposed one above the 
other. The ledges or weirs are arranged in inverted loose trays, 
whereby the depth of immersion of them is regulated by the pressure 
and volume of the gas passed through them; thus constituting what 
may be termed a floating washer, and providing an‘automatic compensa- 
tion and regulation for differences of volume and pressure. 


ss a i A 2. 






















































































Figs. 1 and 2 are a front and end elevation of the washer ; while figs. 
8 and 4 are sections respectively through the inlet and outlet sides of 
the trays. : 

The floating trays K and the stationary trays L are placed one over 
the other in a case M, which is of a stepped form, so as to provide an 
independent support for each of the trays L. The bottoms of these trays 
are inclined towards one corner, to cause the heavier condensed vapours 
or gases to flow towards the outlet from them. The floating trays are 
smaller than the stationary trays; and, when in position, fit inside the 
latter, as shown. In this their normal position, the rims of the trays 
nearly touch the bottoms of the trays L. The trays K are fitted with 
weirs; and there is a diaphragm having at one end an aperture through 
which the gas passes from one side of the tray to the other. It leaves 
by a passage formed in the roof of the tray. The weirs are shallower 
than the sides and the diaphragms; and they are only immersed to a 
slight depth in the liquor. The level of the liquoris maintained at a con- 
stant level in each tray L by the gas-inlet pipe, which is ofs uch a 
depth as to keep the liquor at any required height. The liquor which 
flows over the lip of the pipe of each tray falls into the tray directly 
under it, and finally it drops into the receptacle M', from which it is 
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taken away as desired. To cause the heavier liquids—such as tar— 
resulting from the condensation of the heavier vapours of the gas to 
flow towards the overflow outlet, the bottoms of the trays L are inclined 
towards it; and to cause these heavier liquids to pass over the lips of 
the pipes, when they have gravitated near the outlet, there is provided 
an outer concentric pipe, standing above the level of the liquor and the 
lip of the pipe,jand which has openings at its bottom (as shown) through 
which the heavier liquids—as they gravitate thence—are carried by 
lighter liquor, and are forced up between the two pipes, and finally over 
the lip of the latter. They then flow down the sides of this pipe 
either into the next tray, or into the receptacle M!, as the case may be ; 
the gas flowing up through the centre of this pipe. In this way the 
tarry and heavy condensed liquids are drained from the trays. 

The gas first passes into the receptacle M'by a pipe M?, and then enters 
the first tray L. It then finds its way along the space between the surface 
of the liquor and the roof of the tray K, passing under the lips of the 
weirs through the aperture in the diaphragm, and so on to the gas 
outlet. It then flows into the second tray L, and on through this and 
the following trays, until it is led away to be treated by the ordinary 
purifiers, 





Manvracture or Gas.—Dinsmore, J, H. R., of Liverpool. No, 7714; 
May 27,1887. [8d.] 

This invention, relating to the manufacture of illuminating gas from 
coal in closed retorts, more particularly refers to the process set forth in 
patent No. 1767 of 1887 (described in these columns last week), in which 
it is proposed to render permanent practically all the heavy or tarry 
vapours as well as the light volatile products given off from coal by dis- 
tillation, and useful for the production of light and heat. To obtain this 
result, double or multiple retorts are proposed, in which the gas distilled 
in one retort is passed through a second or third retort, constructed in 
various ways and forms. One of the objects of the present invention 
is to effect the deposition of pitch from coal gas in such a manner that it 
can be readily removed from the pipes or ducts of the gas-making plant 
through which the gas is passed when under manufacture. 








With reference to the particular construction of retort illustrated, the 
mouthpieces b are provided with pipes ¢ for the inlet and outlet of the 
cooling fluids used in the jacket b2. Through the apertures of the door 
b: of the mouths a and b, access can be had to the interior of the retort ; 
and all parts of the duct B, and all internal parts thereof, can be scraped and 
cleaned. It will be observed that the duct B is in the form of a double 
or return pipe. This construction is suitable for most kinds of coal 
ordinarily used for distilling gas from, and is the form it is preferred to 
employ when the apparatus is arranged substantially as illustrated last 
week. But for certain kinds of coal in which the heavy or tarry vapours 
do not exist to such an extent (as in cannel coal, for example), or do not 
require the length of run provided in the double or return-duct type to 
convert the greater portion of them into permanent gases, a single duct 
B is employed, led from the rear end of the retort A (as shown in dotted 
lines marked B:) ; thereby providing a diminished length of run for the 
gases, 





Sration Gas-Governors.—Parkinson, W. C., of Cottage Lane, London. 
No, 7752; May 27, 1887. [6d.] 

This invention has for its object the construction of station gas- 
governors in such a manner that the cones shall not be affected by any 
variation of the inlet pressure, and shall maintain the constancy of the 
outlet pressure to whatever degree it may be adjusted. 
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The invention consists of a tank A, containing water, in which a bell 





ais 
or gasholder B, having a float or air chamber C at its lower part, ri 
and falls between suitable guides. Beneath the tank there is q Po 
having an inlet and outlet, and a partition to divide the interior g 
into an inlet chamber Gand an outlet chamber H. The chamber @ 
has two valve-seats formed in it—one on its upper and one on its lower 
side. From the bell or gasholder there are suspended two conical yaly, 
or cones L and M,,which rise and fall with the bell, and so close or non 
the gas-ways between them and their respective seats. The rod gy 
porting the cones passes through a small hole in the cover-plate of the 
stand-pipe O of the tank. From the outlet of the governor there ig, 
pipe P, which passes through the bottom of the tank, and rises aboyg 
the water-level, where it opens into the bell. 

When in action, gas admitted at the inlet flows upwards through the 
space between the upper cone and its seat, and downwards through the 
space between the lower cone and its seat, and from thence to the outlet. 
the pressure exerted upon the upper cone being counteracted by the 
same pressure operating upon the lower one. The inlet gas, therefore 
has little or no perceptible effect upon the cones; but as the bell op 
gasholder has the outlet pressure conveyed to it, the outlet pressurg 
becomes the actuating force, and the bell, together with the cones, rises 
and falls in conformity with it. 





Gas Motor Enornes.—Beechey, C.G., of Liverpool. No. 8818; June 
18, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates more particularly to engines such ag ar 
described in patent No. 3199 of 1885. The main object of the present 
improvements is to so arrange the engine that the piston of the com. 
pression cylinder shall complete its instroke before the piston of the 
working or power cylinder has completed its instroke ; whereby plenty of 
time is afforded to discharge the gases before closing the communication 
between the two cylinders, and sufficient lap is obtained between the 
port and the firing-hole in the slide-valve to prevent any liability of the 
fire passing from the firing-hole into the port of the valve. The com. 
pression cylinder is placed at an angle with (and preferably underneath) 
the working or power cylinder, so that the piston of the compression 
cylinder will complete its instroke before the piston of the working 
cylinder. A slide-valve is employed, having a port which effects com. 
munication alternately between the air and gas supply-pipe and the 
compression cylinder, and between the compression cylinder and the 
working or i pe cylinder; andin this slide-valve is a firing-hole. In 
the outward stroke of the compression piston, a charge of air and gas is 
drawn into the compression cylinder through the slide-valve port. In 
the return stroke of the piston this charge is discharged through the 
slide-valve port into the charge chamber of the working or power 
cylinder; and during this time the exhaust port (which is situated in 
the side of the cylinder, at about the centre or middle of it) is open 
until the power piston passes over it, after which the compression of 
the charge takes place in the charge chamber. The charge is then fired. 
As the piston of the compression cylinder completes its instroke before 
the piston of the power cylinder, and therefore discharges the com- 
bustible charge into the power cylinder before the power piston con- 
pletes its instroke, and as it is not required to fire the charge before the 
power piston has completed its instroke, there is time for the slide-valve 
to close the communication between the two cylinders before the firing. 
hole comes into communication between the power cylinder and the 
igniting or incandescent tube. A lap of g inch (more or less) can be 
obtained ; and thus any liability of the fire passing into the port of the 
valve is prevented. The exhaust-valve is opened at the proper time by 
the same eccentric that works the slide-valve ; but the exhaust port is 
closed by the power piston. The exhaust-valve must be shut before the 
piston passes the exhaust port on its outward stroke. 





Werer-Meters.—Teidman, G., of Borough Road, Southwark. No. 8925 
June 22,1887. ([4d.] 

Water-meters with flexible diaphragms acting in lieu of a piston have 
hitherto not been always reliable, through the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a diaphragm which will remain sound and retain its flexibility 
after being exposed for some time to the action of water—more especially 
if the water be heated water. The patentee proposes to employ for the 
purpose sheet india-rubber, having canvas or leather cemented to its 
opposite sides, and vulcanized. These diaphragms are said to retain theit 
flexibility and remain water-tight for a long time. 





Bos11nG, ToastInG, AND GRILLING Gas-Burners.—Wright, J. F. and G.E,, 
of Birmingham. No. 2739; Feb. 24,1888. [6d.] 

The claims for this invention are: (1) The combination with a gas- 
burner for boiling, grilling, toasting, and other like purposes, of 4 
deflector and sliding bafile-plate, so arranged relatively to the gas-burner 
und to each other that by moving the baffle-plate the gas-flame can 
either be caused to heat the deflector or to have an unobstructed passage 
upwards. (2) The combination with a pair of such gas-burners of & 
deflector arranged between the burners and a bafile-plate formed to 
slide across the deflector ; a space being left between each side of the 
deflector and the adjacent burner, and the baffle-plate being arranged 9 
as either to cover the spaces and cause the gas-flames to heat the deflector 
or to uncover the spaces and allow the gas-flames to have unobstru 
passages upwards through them. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
7040,—Waxxer, J., and Sisterson, G. R., “ Reducing the pressure of 
gas to that best suited for illuminating purposes.” May 11. 
7062.—PovsanE, J. B. H. R., ‘‘ Improved method of and apparatus for 
connecting pipes for the supply of gas, water, or the like.” May 11. 
7066.—GrsBons, P., and Rosrnson, A. S. F., ‘‘ Improvements in motor 
engines worked by combustible gas or vapour.” Mayll. i 
7091.—Txomas, W. T., “ Improvements in lamps for street lighting 
such like purposes.” May 12. 
7097.—Merxzze, A. G., ‘‘ Improvements in the process of and apparatus 
for manufacturing gas.” May 12. ; 
7287.—Davis, H. J., and Turner, H.C., ‘‘An improvement in gas- 
heated boilers.”” May 16. : 
7335.—Funurorp, E., and Van Lavn, H. T., “Improvements 10 gas 
mps.” May 17. 
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Correspondence. 


We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE DISCUSSION ON STANDARDS OF LIGHT. 

§m,—Being present at the meeting of the London Section of the 
society of Chemical Industry on the 7th inst. to hear Mr. Dibdin’s 
gimirable paper on “ Standards of Light ’—most of which, however, 
had appeared in his report to the Metropolitan Board of Works—I 
should have been glad to make a few remarks in the discussion that 
followed, had not the time at disposal been so short. Perhaps you will 
allow me, therefore, to suggest through the Journat what occurred to 
me at the time—viz., that the majority of speakers appeared to lose 
sight of the important fact that the subject of Mr. Dibdin’s paper was 
“Standards of Light.” Some even appeared to quarrel with Mr. 
Dibdin’s most logical conclusion from the result of his inquiry. Mr. 
Dibdin’s three conditions, as laid down in his report, may or may not 
be sufficient and necessary in order to make a standard of light perfect ; 
but it may certainly be granted that a standard should be capable of accu- 
rate definition. It would be hopeless to attempt to obtain a change sanc- 
tioned by Parliament unless a definition, both ample and sufficient, were 
forthcoming for the proposed substitute. As Englishmen, we may hope 
that, when we do change, it may be to such a standard as shall command 
the respect, and possibly induce the concurrence of other nations. 

Now, if we examine the various lamps shown by Mr. Dibdin, how 
would they be defined in a way both ample and sufficient? The defini- 
tion of the parliamentary candle is charmingly simple; but, owing to 
the state of the science at the time it was sanctioned, it is altogether 
insufficient. And how many of the standards exhibited (if we except 
the pentane standard) could be defined in such a way as to guard against 
all possibility of errors similar to, but, of course, infinitesimal, as com- 

with those which have unfortunately occurred in the case of the 
present standard ? 

Mr. Dibdin’s recommendations as to the employment of certificated 
reproductions of the standard appear to be most excellent, and quite in 
accordance with the practice with regard to other units of measurement. 
But what we need, first of all, is a standard unit capable of accurate 
definition ; and to this Mr. Dibdin has been led by the force of what he 
has designated most strongly as that of ‘‘ actual figures.” 


South Kensington, May 15, 1888. W. Stepney Rawson. 





THE QUALITY OF COMMERCIAL OXYGEN. 

§in,—I am led to make a few remarks with reference to the above 
subject from the well-known interest I take in the purification of gas in 
closed vessels, and also in consequence of a remark in Mr. E. B. Ellice 
Clarke’s letter in your last issue. It is this: ‘* If the pretension is meant 
toapply to the purification of coal gas, I can say that after the experi- 
ments were made by Mr. Ogden, at Blackburn, we placed ourselves,” 
and soon. With regard to the use of the word “ pretend,” of course I do 
not desire to say anything, except that I think Mr. Clarke has taken 
the harmless little paragraph too seriously. 

So far as I know—and I speak subject to correction—the results of Mr. 
Ogden’s experiments have never been published to an expectant public. 
In the “‘ Correspondence” column of the Journat of Nov. 8, 1887, Mr. 
B. W. Smith, of Smethwick, wrote as follows:—‘‘I, with others, am 
anxiously waiting for him ’’—i.e., Mr. Ogden—“ to give to the gas profes- 
sion some information respecting the results he has obtained.” Being 
thus appealed to, it isa matter of regret to everyone concerned that Mr. 
Ogden did not respond. I am quite aware that a paragraph appeared in 
the Journan for July 5, 1887, describing the experiments which were 
being carried out there ; but it reads as a piece of news, and not as an 
account of experiments carefully conducted. From Mr. Ogden’s silence, 
Ifelt a difficulty in knowing which conclusion to arrive at of the two 
following—either (1) that the experiments were successful in every way, 
and too good to be published ; or (2) that they were disappointing, and 
did not reach the experimenter’s expectations. I am inclined to think 
the latter is nearest the truth ; for Mr. Clarke goes on tosay: ‘ After the 
experiments were made by Mr. Ogden, at Blackburn, we placed ourselves 
unreservedly in the hands of Mr. Valon, whose bona /ides will not, I am 
sure, be questioned.” 

On the face of it, it appears to me (and I may be wrong) that the experi- 
ments as carried out at Blackburn were not successful, and that the 
Brins Oxygen Company desired further evidence of the suitability of the 
application of their commodity to the purification of gas in closed vessels. 

tever the results were, however, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
they were no doubt known to Mr. Clarke before—ages before—the letter 
in last week’s JournaL was written ; and this being so, if methinks they 
would be of interest to the gas world, and to those who, like myself, have 
identified themselves with the purification of gas in closed vessels by 
another method, I shall be glad to know whether he has any objection to 
publishing them. If, on the other hand we think they would be of no 
interest, that is another thing. But I can hardly believe this would be 
the case ; for I feel convinced that the proprietors, patentees—call them 
What you will—of the process (and, indeed, of any other new process) will 
find it wisdom to spread all the information concerning it as far and wide 
48 possible, hiding nothing and fearing nothing. §. Pemry 
Uxbridge, May 18, 1888. il 





PARANA Warter-Worxs Company.—This Company has just been regis- 
tered (without Articles of Association) with a capital of £100,000, in £10 

ares, to supply the town of Parana, in the province of Entre Rios, in 
the Argentine Republic, and the neighbourhood with water, and to carry 
on in any place or places in the Argentine Republic the business of a 
Water company in all its branches. 
wae Gas anp Water Investments Trust Company.—The recent regis- 
‘ tion of this Company, with the trifling capital of 43,000,000, in £5 
th 8, was noticed in the JourNAL last week. The object is “to carry on 
‘ € business of an investment trust generally, by investing money in or 
po aeadl holding the bonds, shares, debenture bonds, scrip or obligations 
a Securities of any company, trust, or corporation under British, foreign, 
, colonial law, whether general or special, and to carry on the business 
pe ribe nance company.” It is rather curious that, among the first sub- 
of terse are printers, The Company was registered without Articles 

jon. 
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Parhamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, May 14. 
The Examiners reported that no further Standing Orders are applic- 
able to the Bristol Water Bill. 
The Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ Gas Bill, the South Stafford- 
shire Water Bill, the Stockton and Middlebrough Corporations’ Water 
Bill, and the West Surrey Water Bill were reported, with amendments. 


Turspay, May 15. 

The Examiners reported that the further Standing Orders applicable to 
the Frodsham Gas and Water Bill have been complied with. 

The Barnstaple Water Bill, the Folkestone Water Bill, the Keswick Gas 
Bill, and the South Staffordshire Water Bill, were read the third time 
(the three first-named Bills with the amendments), passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


WEDNEsDay, May 16. 
The Brymbo Water Bill, the Draycott Gas Bill, and the Perth Water and 
Gas Bill received the Royal Assent by Commission. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, May 14, 
The Examiners reported that the Standing Order applicable to the 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill has been complied with. 
The Hamilton Water Bill (Lords) was read a second time, and committed. 


Tuespay, May 15. 

The Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill (Lords) was read a second time, and 
committed. 

The Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill was read a second 
time and committed. 

The London Sea Water Supply Bill (Lords) and the Staffordshire 
a Water Bill (Lords) were read the first time, and referred to the 

xaminers, 


Wepnespay, May 16, 
The South Staffordshire Water Bill (Lords) was read the first time, and 
referred to the Examiners, 


Tuurspay, May 17. 
The Glasgow Corporation Bill (Lords) was read the third time and 
passed, with amendments. 
The Lancaster Corporation Bill was reported. 


Frmay, May 18. 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Order applicable to the 
Gas Provisional Orders Bills (Nos. 1 and 2), the Water Provisional Orders 
Bill (No. 2), and the Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill has been 
complied with. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 

(Before Earl Ravenswortn, Chairman; the Marquis of CLANRICARDE, 
Viscount Hoop, Lord Zoucu, and Lord Truro.) 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS BILL. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS BILL. 
Ercuta Day—Monpay, May 7 (continued). 

At the close of the proceedings on the Corporations’ Bill, as given in 
the Journat last week, 

Mr. LirTLeR opened the case for the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Bill 
He submitted, at the outset, that if their Lordships should come to a 
decision that the other Bill should pass, it would then be all the more 
necessary that this Bill should pass also. It had been described as a dis- 
tricting Bill ; bat it might, perhaps, be better described as a territorializing 
Bill. The Company were here for the purpose of districting, because they 
felt that it was absurd to talk about amalgamating with a Company that 
had practically sold itself. If their Lordships should throw out the Cor- 
porations’ Bill, it would be quite competent for the Edinburgh Company 
to come and amalgamate with the Leith Company, should the Committee 
think this was the right solution. The Bill was so wide in its terms that 
their Lordships now had the power which Lord Balfour’s Committee last 
year did not possess—to deal with the gas supply of Edinburgh as they 
saw fit, and to settle the question justly and equitably to all the interests 
concerned. The line they had laid down as the limits of the respective 
areas was submitted as a reasonable one. Their concern up to the present 
had been managed with great economy. They were actually manufac- 
turing their gas at 2s. 44d. per 1000 cubic feet, as compared with 2s. 94d. or 
2s. 114d. in the case of the Edinburgh Company; and they could afford to 
sell it at 3s. 3d. per 1000 feet. 

The CuarrMan remarked that he had been struck with the discrepancy 
in the cost of the production of gas of the two Companies. Did the 
meee cost in the Leith case arise from the Company’s being on the sea- 
board ? 

Mr. Batrour Browne said it really was accounted for by the lower 
quality of gas they produced. 

Mr. Lirrxer said he would prove that this was not true. At all events, 
they bound themselves to produce 254-candle gas. With regard to the 
Portobello petition, he thought they had not much to fear from the Bill. 
At all events, it appeared to him to be a matter of clauses. The two main 
petitions against the Bill were those of the Corporation of Edinburgh and 
the Edinburgh Gas Company. The learned Counsel proceeded to read 
and comment on these petitions, and submitted that there was not a 
single point in either of them that could not be urged by the Counsel of 
either party. Having shown, therefore, the absolute identity of the two 
petitions, he asked the ruling of the Committee as to whether they were 
to have two cross-examinations and two arguments on the same set of 
objections, and for this purpose he objected to the locus standi of the Gas 
Company. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne said it was absurd to raise such an objection; and 
= that there never was a clearer case of locus standi before the 

couse. 

The CuarrMan thought it would shorten matters at present if they said 
at once they would hear both. 


Ninta Day—Tvespay, May 8. 

On the reassembling of the Committee poder, 

The Cuarmman said: We have gone on for a long time, and do not seem 
to be getting any nearer a solution. I want to know exactly, in plain 
figures, how many years it is expected that the sinking fund for the repay- 
— < the loan is to extend to? I should like that question answered 

istinctly. 

Mr. PemBer: With regard to the £20,000 of annuities, 60 years. That is 
the ordinary term fixed, I believe, in all cases by the Local Government 
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Board. Sometimes it is higher, and goes to even 90 or 100 years; but the 
standard period is 60 years. For the borrowed money in hard cash the 
term is 44 years; that being also, I believe, the ordinary period. 

The Cuarmman: That is the first question. The second is this: Sup- 
posing—I am merely putting forward a supposition, not binding the Com- 
mittee to an a Bill before us for the purchase of the 
Edinburgh Company’s works became law, do you, in a legal point of view, 
— it merely as an enabling Bill, or do you regard it as an empowerin 
Bill? There is a very great distinction. The terms of the Bill are—‘an 
to empower the Commissioners by agreement to purchase” the Leith 
Company, and the Leith Company to sell. 

Mr. Pemser: I do not quite understand the distinction between “ en- 
abling” and “ empowering.” But I think the right answer to give your 
Lordship is that it is an enabling Bill; that is to say, it would enable us 
to agree with the Leith Company, and them to agree with us, and that in 
default of agreement there would be no sale. 

The Cuarrman: Exactly so. The Bill does not contemplate forcing the 
Leith Gas Company to sell. 

Mr. PemBer: No. 

The Cuarrman : I am obliged to ask these questions, because we may go 
on battling for weeks. The Bill enables you to come to terms; and the 
Committee think the time has come when we ought to hear something 
more definite about these terms. 

Mr. PemBer said he thought it might be an advantageous thing to 
adjourn for a day, and then let each party make up their minds what they 
would accept and what they would give, and then come and tell their 
Lordships. So far as the promoters were concerned, they were perfectly 
ready to make their proposal in writing to the other side in the course of 
the day. It would then be for the other side to meet them—not with a mere 
No,” but to make their counter-proposal, and then it might be thata 
modus vivendi would be arrived at. 

Mr. PemsprokE STEPHENS : If Mr. Pember will refer to the report of Mr. 
Lititler’s statement, he will there find our views on the subject, and the 
terms we are prepared to accept. What Mr. Littler said was this: ‘ We 
are prepared to do one of two things—either to take the same as the 
Edinburgh Company, because we are worth more; or, if they do not like 
that, an arbitrator shall say what we are worth.” 

Mr. PemBer: We will make our offer, and you will not only say “ Yes” 
or “ No,” but will make your offer? 

Mr. Dante. pointed out that this proposal covered the whole arrange- 
ment in substance, if not in form ; and suggested that it was very desirable 
that the objections of the ratepayers should be decided upon before any 
arrangement as to terms was gone into before the Committee. 

It was then decided that the hearing of the evidence should meanwhile 
be proceeded with in the ordinary way. 

Mr. F’. 7. C. Linton, Engineer to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Com- 
pany, examined by Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS, spoke to the financial 

osition of the Company. He stated that they had now unexhausted 
| eset te powers to the extent of £18,300. During a number of years 
they had applied part of their profits tothe extension and improvement 
of their works, instead of dividing it among the shareholders. Their total 
expenditure on the works was £307,433. In addition to this they had a 
reserve fund of £21,723. This also had been formed out of profits that might 
have been divided. They had thus in hand at present £18,300 of borrowing 
wers which had not been exercised, and a sum actually in their pockets 
of £21,724—making together upwards of £40,000. The Company had 
found themselves under a serious disadvantage in having to compete with 
a Company who had been in possession of nearly the whole of Edinburgh 
for many years, and who had spent on their works and plant large sums 
derived from the high prices charged for gas. The Company would be in 
an advantageous position for a good many years to come, because they 
had a surplus of manufacturing power. After learning the relative posi- 
tions of their own and the Edinburgh Company last year, they came to 
the conclusion that it was no longer necessary to limit themselves to a 
dividend of 8 per cent., and they declared one of 10 per cent., and 
carried forward a surplus of £6267, which would have given a further 
dividend of 4 per cent. They would be quite able to maintain a dividend 
oi 10 per cent. There were in the works 280 retorts, of which only 
192 were in use during the period of maximum manufacture last winter, 
when the greatest daily make was 1,986,000 cubic feet, and the greatest 
daily consumption was 2,075,000 cubic feet. They could increase their 
daily make to fully 34 millions. Of the retorts, 124 were old; but they 
intended to replace them by 128 new ones on the Siemens principle, and 
this would increase the manufacturing capacity to fully 4 millions. So 
that, practically, they had capacity for doubling their present make. 
The rest of the apparatus was either completed, or was so arranged as 
to be easily adapted for this increased make. Their present gasholder 
capacity was 24 million cubic feet; and they could have accommodation 
for 4 millions. At present £40,000 would be sufficient to carry them 
on, and to improve their works, for ten years. For this reason it 
was not necessary to ask Parliament for further capital powers, 
as the Edinburgh Company did last year. There were several 
special circumstances in favour of the Leith Company. In the first place, 
their works had exceptional railway facilities—a matter which was one of 
the greatest difficulties the Edinburgh Company had to contend with. 
The Leith Company had not only ample siding space, but a free line to 
deal with. They had 1623 miles of mains, which were equal to distributing 
fully double the bulk of gas they did at present; and their service-pipes 
had a corresponding capacity. In the competing area, the two Companies 
had each main and service pipes nearly all over the district ; andin many 
places only one Company supplied. The competition which the Leith 
Company was formed to establish existed from 1840 to 1866, and was 
carried on;with very great fury and folly, he thought. Both Companies em- 
— canvassers to tout for business; both laid mains in every street, 
and services into every house. By this means waste of money was brought 
about, and capital expenditure heaped up to an enormous extent, amount- 
ing to £60,000 or £70,000 beyond what would have been required by each 
Company for a separate area of supply. So far from suffering by the 
existing districting arrangement, the public had greatly benefited ; and it 
was not in the interests of the public that they should revert to the old 
system of competition. There would be no difficulty whatever in carryin 
out the suggested scheme. They proposed to supply 24-candle gas, some 
could supply it at 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, as compared with 3s. 6d. 
charged by the Edinburgh Company for gas of the same quality. Taking 
the cost of manufacture of the two Companies, the Edinburgh Company 
could not, either as to illuminating power or price, offer any advantage 
over the Leith er. He thought districting would be not only for 
the benefit of both Companies, but also for the public. It could do no 
injury, at any rate, whatever happened to the other Bill. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps, witness said he did not know any case 
where a districting Bill had been passed against the opposition of the 
local authorities. Assuming that the Corporations managed the works as 
well as the Companies did, consumers would get all the advantages he had 
mentioned, and something more, if both Companies passed into the hands 
of the Corporations. Counsel then proceeded to cross-examine the 








witness in minute detail as to the relative cost of production and Price 
of the two Companies; but 

The Cuarrman said these figures really affected the question of terms 
which he hoped might some day be come to, but they were not Matters 
for the Committee. 

In answer to Mr. Wors.ey Tay.or, witness said the amount of the Com. 
pany’s actual profits was £23,000, as compared with £27,000 in the cage of 
the Edinburgh Company. That was to say, that with about half the make 
of gas, they were within £4000 of the profit of the Edinburgh Company, and 
had a possible dividend of about 14 per cent. ' 

=_ oRSLEY TayLor: If we are going to value, there is the meagurg 
of it. 

Mr. W. Foulis, M. Inst. C.E., General Manager of the Glasgow Corpora. 
tion Gas-Works, was then examined by Mr. Pemproke Srernens, Ho 
said he considered districting, such as was aes by the Company's 
Bill, would be beneficial to the consumers, as well as to the manufacturers 
of gas. If the Corporations’ Bill passed, unless the Corporation did what 
certainly seemed to him the most reasonable thing they could do—giyg 
the Leith Company a proper price for their works—then it was a matter 
of necessity that the Leith Company’s Bill should also pass, in order to 
protect them ; otherwise they would have a Corporation with public money 
competing against a private Company, and all the evils of competition 
aggravated by one of the competitors having the control over the streets 
and being thus enabled to put every difficulty in the way of their rivals, 
With regard to the condition and capacity of the Leith works, he coulg 
corroborate all Mr. Linton had stated. Witness had had considerable 
experience in the transfer of gas-works in Scotland. Two of the most 
prominent elements he should look for in the case of a transfer would be, 
in the first place, profit which had been made ; and, in the second place, 
the reasonableness or probability of the maintenance of the profit by the 
condition of the works and what they could produce. Profit, however, 
must always form the basis. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Batrour Browne, witness said he had 
never heard of such a Bill as this being promoted against the wish of 
another company supplying the district; because, where such a state of 
things existed, they could not find a company that would be so foolish as 
to refuse to enter into a negotiation of the kind proposed. If these Com. 
panies had acted as those in London did, where they agreed to district, 
this would have been the proper thing to do; but the Edinburgh Com. 
pany chose not to do that. Asked what benefits would arise from the 
absence of competition, witness said one advantage was that the duplicate 
pipes would be discontinued. 

Mr. Pemsroke STepHENS took exception to cross-examination on this 
oint. They had arranged to drop it; and he had purposely refrained 
rom examining the witness upon it. 

Mr. Batrour Browne said he was no party to any agreement to drop 
the point. The whole petition of the Edinburgh Company was framed on 
the principle that in Edinburgh, as everywhere else, instead of it being an 
inconvenience, competition was an absolute advantage. He was going to 
show the Committee that it was the law all over the country at the 
present time that competition should be unrestricted. 

The CuHarrman, after consultation with the other members of the Com- 
mittee, said they did jnot wish the cross-examination to continue on the 
lines proposed. 

Mr. Batrour Browne accordingly confined the remaining part of his 
cross-examination to other points of detail. 

In answer to Mr. Cripps, witness said he certainly thought the purchase 
of the undertakings by the Corporations would be, by a long way, the best 
solution of the question, provided fair terms were given. 

Mr. Charles Hunt, M. on. C.E., Engineer of the Windsor Street Gas- 
Works of the Birmingham Corporation, stated, in reply to Mr. Pemsen, that 
a severance of the mains and services, in order to establish districting for 
each Company, would be a comparatively easy undertaking, and would 
not cost many hundred pounds. He had visited the Leith Gas-Works on 
two occasions, and found them thoroughly efficient, and capable of pro- 
ducing more gas than was at present made, and of being developed so as 
to supply double the present quantity. The development could be effected 
at an almost nominal cost—not exceeding, probably, £30,000. By the 
passing of the Leith Company’s Bill, there would be a decided gain to the 
consumers, because there would be an immediate reduction of the price 
by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. With 3s. 3d. as the initial price, the figures of 
the Leith Company showed that they would be able to pay 10 per cent. 
dividend, and havea surplus. On the other hand, there was no prospect 
of any reduction held out by the Corporations’ Bill, in fact, a reduction in 
price by the Edinburgh Company at the present time would only land 
them in a deficit. Taking Mr. Foulis’s basis of profit as the first cou- 
sideration in a transfer, he considered that the only offer he was acquainted 
with which had been made to the Leith Company by the Corporations 
was most inadequate. He could not advise the Company to accept it; 
and he thought they had done right to refuse. 

Mr. Cripps: Is it the proper solution that the two Corporations should 
purchase the works of the two Companies, and supply the whole district? 

Witness : That would be a very fair and reasonable solution. 

Mr. R. P. Spice, examined by Mr. Worstey Taytor, said he had looked 
into the character and capacity of the Leith works, and had found them 
to be as good works as he ever saw. He did not think it would be fair 
have a Corporation supplying on one side of a line and a private Company 
on the other. There was really no difficulty in the way of districting; I 
had been easily carried out in London, and the result had been the 
reduction of the price of gas by one-half. 





Trento Day.—WeEpDNeEsDaAy, May 9. 

On the resumption of the proceedings to-day, 

Mr. Litter stated that, in consequence of what had taken place on the 
previous day, his friend Mr. Pember had sent him certain proposals which 
he had considered. Mr. Pember kept to his 8 per cent., and said nothivs 
about various other matters, such as the pensioning of officers. He (Mr 
Littler) could not advise his Company to accept 8 per cent. Therefor 
shortly, his answer to the offer was that the very lowest he could take, # 
a compromise, was that they should be placed in precisely the sal? 
position as the Edinburgh Company. If his friend did not like that, be 
was quite content to go to arbitration. It was further proposed that i 
—- should pay a lump sum, if any, but not to exceed £20,000, # 
might be fixed by Mr. George Livesey, after examination by him of the 
Company’s works. This was a most startling proposition for the Corpo 
tions to make after they had called Mr. Livesey as a witness, and there’/ 
made him a partizan on their side. He (Mr. Littler) was quite content” 
say that if any good gas engineer could be determined upon—and if the 
could not agree, the President of The Gas Institute should appoint 
arbitrator—to decide what should be paid, without any limit of any kis 
they would abide by the result, but he could not take 8 per cent., a0 
could not accept the limit of £20,000. He also wished to know bo 
officers who would lose life positions were to be provided for in theo 
of the Leith Company. By accepting the same terms as the Edinb 
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his Company was sacrificing 2 or 24 per cent.; but they were 
Ona willing to take the Edinburgh terms. af 

Mr. Peer said 8 per cent. was the dividend the Company had been 
declaring for a great number of years ; and it was only last year that they 
suddenly went up to 10 percent. The offer had been made in the same 
way as that made to the Edinburgh Company, on the basis of the dividend 
divided. As a matter of fact, if they included the bonus of £45,000, the 
Edinburgh Company had divided 124 per cent. The next point was that 
jn the case of the Edinburgh Company there was no debt to take over, 
while in the case of the Leith Company there was. Then they had never 
peen told by the Leith Company what their position was with regard to 
discharged servants or servants in theiremploy. In regard to the lump 
sum to be paid, they were perfectly ready to treat with the other side on 
the same basis as they had treated with the Edinburgh Company. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the sum you put on one side under the arrange- 
ment with the Edinburgh Company, for the servants ? 

Mr. PemBeR replied that the total amount of the pensions list of the 
Edinburgh Company was £1750 a year, of which £450 was accounted for 
jn the ordinary working expenses, leaving a sum of £1300to be found. As 
to £27,000 having been given to the Edinburgh Company, they were 
ready to deal with the Leith Company in the same sort of way. They 
were not willing to  -~% themselves to give them any lump sum that 
might be demanded, any more than they had been willing to give the 
Edinburgh Company any sum they asked; but they were ready to leave 
itto Mr. Livesey, or any other fit and proper person, to say what sum 
should be paid. His offer, he submitted, afforded a fair basis of negotia- 
tion, just as the counter-offer of Mr. Littler, although he did not admit it 
was a proper one, might be taken as another basis of negotiation from 
which both parties might agree. 

Mr. Litter said his friend had stated his outside limit, and he had put 
the inside of what he could accept, because his books and his figures 
showed a great deal more. His was not a claim to be “whittled away;” 
but a bond fide offer of a compromise, in which they had made an enormous 
reduction already from the true value of the works. They considered that 
they had already proved to the Committee that their works were a great 
deal more valuable than the Edinburgh works. 

The CHarRMAN: I have a word to say on behalf of the Committee. We 
do not think that if we sit here for another fortnight, any evidence you 
will bring on either side will place us in any better position than we are 
in now to judge what our own course should be. It is perfectly unnecessary, 
and would be a pure waste of time. If there is any special point that is 
new, it is our duty to hear you. 

Mr, LirrLer said all he proposed to do was to call Mr. Sandell, an 
accountant, and that “ Nestor of gas experts,” Mr. Thomas Hawksley, 
and to examine them shortly. 

The Cuarrman: We have three distinct courses open to us. We may, 
in the first place, leave matters as they are. In the second place, we may 
take what is called the “ districting plan.”” This would involve the pass- 
ing of both Bills, and would imply something in the nature of an arbitra- 
tion. It would also bring them both under the General Gas Act. The 
third course is that we may pass one Bill, and leave the enabling powers 
of purchase to be settled by arbitration. 

Mr. LirTLeR: If the clause in the Corporations’ Bill had been one that 
bound them to buy by arbitration, this would carry out all that I have 
been proposing; but all they say is they “may” agree. We know what 
chance of agreement there is when they say 8 per cent. Their offer is 
rather worse than it was last December. Of course,it is competent for 
your Lordships to allow competition between a Corporation and a private 
Company, but it has never been done before. 

The Cuarrman: I very much doubt whether any Parliamentary Com- 
mittee ever had to deal with the question precisely on the same footing 
as this stands. I take it as quite a novel situation—quite an embarrass- 
ing one—and one which compels the Committee to take some step which 
will enable a settlement to be come to, because otherwise it might go on 
everlastingly. 

Mr. Lirrter: After your Lordship has{said that, I wonder whether Mr. 
Pember’s clients will not now say they will arbitrate. That is what I 
propose. Iam quite willing that we should be bound to sell, and they 
to buy, on whatever terms an arbitrator decides. That is surely the 
sensible plan. 

The Cuarrman: We have reached a point which the Committee must 
consider most carefully amongst themselves; but, first, we will hear the 
evidence which the promoters wish to submit. A member of the Com- 
mittee (Lord Zouche) has suggested this: ‘‘ Would the parties consent to 
our passing No. 1 Bill with a clause directing the purchase of the Leith 
Company on the same principle as the agreement come to with the 
Edinburgh Company, as nearly as may be, with reference to an arbitrator 
to be appointed, as may be agreed, to settle differences ?” 

Mr. LirrLer: We will accept that. 

_ Mr. Pemper: We shall certainly consider that very carefully. I am not 
instructed to say we should accept it. 

The Cuarrman: Very well. Now you have the views of the Committee 
clearly before you. 

Mr. E. Sandell was then called and examined by Mr. Lirrter. He 
stated that he had examined the books of the Leith Company for the ten 
years ending May, 1887. The net profits for this period amounted to 
£174,579 ; the dividends declared (8 per cent. until last year, when it was 
10 = cent.) to £123,000—leaving a surplus profit of £51,579 after payment 
of dividend, interest, and income-tax, which would have been sufticient to 
have paid a further dividend of 3°44 per cent. on each of the ten years. 
Taking the last three years (which was the period it was usual to take as 
the test for arbitration purposes), he found the surplus profit to have been 
sutlicient to have paid a further dividend of 4°62 per cent. on each of the 
three years. In other words, the surplus profits would, on an average, 
have been sufficient to have paid a dividend of 13°28 per cent. for the three 
years. From an accountant’s point of view, the Leith works were ina 
position to fully command a 10 per cent. dividend, and to afford to reduce 
the price of gas to 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. He had no doubt this would 

& maintainable dividend. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemser: The amount that appeared in the 

eith Company’s books for the ten years for meters, main and service 
pee, retorts, &c., was what was expended upon them, and nothing had 

een written off. The reserve fund was £21,723 in 1887, and upwards of 
£8000 of that was represented by the St. Andrew’s Square property, where 
the Company had their offices. 

Mr. T, Hawksley, C.E., examined by Mr. Lirruer, said the Leith Gas- 

orks were in good condition, and were capable of increasing the manu- 
facture of gas from 400 million cubic feet to very nearly double, with a 

urther expenditure of something like £30,000 or £40,000. The earnings 
of the Company were about £22,000 a year; and, taking their original 
capital of £150,000, he thought they were fairly entitled to ask Parlia- 
ment to give them a standard dividend of 10 per cent. There was cer- 
only nothing to justify the Leith Company receiving worse treatment 

‘an the Edinburgh Company. The Leith Company could manufacture 

and sell on better terms in regard to the public interest than the Edin- 











burgh Company, and therefore they ought not to be treated worse. Arbi- 
tration was the usual course when the parties were unable to agree; but 
it was advisable that they should agree, if possible, on fair terms, and 
these terms should be inserted in the Bill. 

The Caarrman asked whether, in the event of the parties being unable 
to agree upon an arbitrator, they would come to a deadlock. 

Mr. LirrLer explained that in that case the Board of Trade would step 
in and appoint one. 

Mr. PemBeER said he would not cross-examine this witness, because, after 
careful consideration of the suggestion which had been thrown out by 
Lord Zouche, they had made up their minds to accept the suggestion ; and 
Mr. Colston, on behalf of the Joint Committee in charge of the Bill, had 
initialled the copy of the suggestion in the exact terms in which the noble 
Lord gave it. 

Mr. LirrLer: We assent to that; and the most convenient method 
would be if your Lordships could be here at two to-morrow to bring up the 
whole matter as agreed. 

This was agreed to. 

After a short adjournment, the petition of Messrs. Younger and Co., 
Limited, against the Corporations’ Bill was proceeded with. 

Mr. Pops, for the petitioners, explained that they did not object to any 
particular part of the Bill; but he proposed to bring up a clause for the 
protection of his clients, who complained that the water obtained from one 
= o_ wells was contaminated in consequence of leakage from the gas- 

olders, 

Mr. G. Stenhouse having given evidence as to the contamination of the 
water in the well at the Company’s Holyrood Brewery, 

Mr. Pore said the contamination continued; and his clients claimed 
that the Gas Company should remove their storeage to the place where 
the rest of the gas was stored. The clause he proposed was: ‘ Not- 
withstanding anything in this Act or in the recited Act, the Com- 
missioners shall not, after the expiration of [the period to be named by 
their Lordships} from the passing of this Act store or cause to be 
stored gas or any residual product in the gasometers or either of them 
belonging to the Commissioners situated in the South Back of Canon- 
gate in the city of Edinburgh.” 

Mr. J. Hunter, a consulting chemist, of Edinburgh, said he had been 
repeatedly consulted about the contamination of Messrs. Younger’s water 
supply, and had not the slightest doubt that the impurities found in the 
water were the result of gas contamination. 

Mr. R. Mitchell, Engineer of the Edinburgh Gas Company, examined 
by Mr. Cripps, stated that if the gasholders complained of could not be 
used, and fresh storeage had to be provided, an expenditure of £40,000 
or £50,000 would be incurred. He denied that there was any leakage 
from either of the holders; and said that, in his opinion, whatever 
might be the source of the contamination of the water supply, it was not 
due to this cause. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Porz, witness admitted that some difli- 
culty had been experienced in stopping leakage from the holders; but 
he maintained that this had been effectually done, and that they did 
not now leak. 

Mr. Cripps, addressing their Lordships on behalf of the promoters, 
contended that it had not been proved that the contamination was due 
to the cause which the petitioners suggested. But if they were right, 
they had their legal remedy; and if wrong, it was a monstrous thing 
that this expenditure of between £40,000 and £50,000 should be put upon 
the Corporations by means of a clause in the Bill. 

After some discussion, and a consultation between the members of the 
Committee. 

The CuarrMan stated that_they were unanimous in allowing the insertion 
of the proposed clause. 

Mr. Cripps asked that the matter might be allowed to stand over till the 
next day, as the promoters would have to consider what could be done with 
the Bill. They had no authority to spend the amount of money he had 
mentioned ; nor had they power to remove the works. 

This was agreed to. 

Mr. LitrLer observed, with regard to the paragraph submitted by Lord 
Zouche, that after careful consideration some question had arisen as to 
what might be the meaning of the noble Lord’s words: “ A clause direct- 
ing the purchase of the Leith Company on the same principle as the 
Edinburgh Company.” It had appeared to some acute minds outside that 
the basis of purchase under these words would be, not at 10 per cent., but 
at 8 per cent. because the Leith Company was at 8 per cent. 

Mr. Cripps asked their Lordships not to give any further information 
on a matter of this kind. 

Mr. Lirrier asked how they could bring up a clause to nm | out this, 
unless they were quite clear as to what Lord Zouche’s proposal was. He 
confessed he did not understand that by the proposal they were to be bound 
to 8 per cent. 

The Cuarrman thought 10 per cent. was the understanding on which the 
suggestion was made. 

Lord Zoucue said the note indicated that a difference of that kind would 
be referred to arbitration. 

Mr. LirTLeR said he was going to suggest that these words might be 
substituted—‘ Based on the comparative value of the two undertakings, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case.” 

Mr. Pemser did not see that this differed from arbitration. He did not 
understand this sort of tampering business. There was a distinct sugges- 
tion made by their Lordships, and his learned friend said he was disposed 
to accept it. After considering it, he (Mr. Pember) also accepted it. He 
thought it had better be left there. If it did not suit his learned friend, 
he must go on, unless he could agree in the meantime upon a price. He 
(Mr. Pember) did not claim for a moment that, under the suggestion made 
8 per cent. should be the most that his learned friend would get before an 
arbitrator ; but he must not have words put in that would lead an arbitrator 
to think he must have 10 per cent. 

The Cuarmman: The words are, “ On the same principle.” 

Mr. Lrrrter thought that, after this indication, they would on the 
following day be able to submit a clause for settlement. 


ELeventuH Day—Tnurspay, May 10. 

On tie reassembling of the Committee to-day, 

The CuarrMan said he had a remark to make with reference to the com- 
plaint made on the previous afternoon, that a clause had been adopted of 
a very sweeping character, and somewhat hastily. Be that as it might, 
the Committee were of opinion that Messrs. Younger were entitled to pro- 
tection; and if the promoters of the Edinburgh Bill would show them 
that they would make the gasholders secure from leakage, it would be a 
perfectly simple thing to amend the clause in that sense. This was what 
the Committee meant. 

Mr. Pemser remarked that his learned friend Mr. Pope was engaged 
elsewhere; and, in his absence, he felt that he would not be justified in 
doing more than accepting bis Lordship’s statement as it had been taken 
down by the shorthand writers. If the clause was to go into the Bill for 
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the purchase of the Leith works, he thought he was entitled to bring up 
what he considered a fair proposal, and to have the first hearing. 

Mr. LirtteR submitted that the clause he had prepared to give effect to 
the written suggestion of the Committee should be heard first. 

A long discussion ensued between the learned Counsel as to who was 
entitled to the first hearing ; and at last it was stopped by the Committee 
consulting together on the point. Eventually, 

Tue CHarrman said the suggestion of the Committee was accepted, and 
he thought it was perfectly fair that it should be read out to let them 
judge whether it carried out the intention that was conveyed in that 
suggestion. 

Mr. Lirr.er then proceeded to read the clause he proposed, as follows :— 
“The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company shall sell, and the Corporations 
shall purchase, the undertaking of the Edinburgh and Leith Company as 
from the first day of August, 1888, on the terms of paying to the said 
Company annuities at the rate of 10 per cent. jae annum on the capital 
sum of £150,000, and taking over the statutory debt of the Company; and 
the terms of purchase in all other respects shall, as near as may be, be the 
same as the terms of purchase of the Edinburgh Company by the said 
Corporations. And if any difference arise as to the last-mentioned terms, 
the same shall be settled by a single arbitrator to be named by the said 
parties, or, in cases of difference, to be appointed by the Board of Trade ; 
and the cost of such arbitration shall be in the discretion of the said 
arbitrator, whose decision shall be final.” 

Mr. Pemser: Now I shall read mine: “The Commissioners shall 
purchase, and the Leith Company shall sell to the Commissioners, the 
whole undertaking of the Leith Company, as now existing, with entry at 
the first day of August, 1888. The purchase price shall be fixed, and the 
transference of the undertaking made on the same principles as that of 
the Edinburgh Company, as near as may be, taking all the circumstances 
into account.” And then there is a provision for the appointment of an 
arbitrator in the ordinary form. 

Mr. LirTieR objected that this clause took them back to the 8 per cent. 

The Cuarrman (to Mr. Pember): Do you accept Mr. Littler’s clause ? 

Mr. Pemser: No; certainly not. 

The Cuarmrman: Then the Committee are compelled to settle the matter. 

Mr. Pemser: Unless you choose to hear argument as tc which is the 
one that leaves the matter open and the one that does not. 

Mr. SaunDERs (interposing on behalf of the ratepayers) reminded the 
Committee that they had the strongest possible objection to an agreement 
being arrived at on the basis of 10 per cent. annuities. 

The Committee then deliberated in private. On the readmission of the 

rties, 

Pethe CuarrMAN said: We have given very careful consideration to the 
uestion before us, and we think that is possible the use of the words ‘‘on 
the same principle” may have led to some misunderstanding. In using 
these words, we did not intend, either directly or indirectly, to specify 
terms at all, or to enter into the question of terms; and we did uot intend 
to convey anything in the shape of a direction to the arbitrator. We dis- 
tinctly steered clear of that. That being so, Mr. Pember’s clause un- 
doubtedly comes nearer to an expression of the intention of the Com- 
mittee than Mr. Littler’s ; and we take it as tue basis. But we think that 
there are words in the second paragraph of the clause which might be so 
construed—because lawyers can construe anything—as to lead to a belief 
that we had given that direction. It is beyond our power to deal with 
terms. We wish that matter to be left entirely open to the arbitrator; but 
this being so, we take the clause as the basis, And now I wish to read a 
paragraph from the report of yesterday’s proceedings which will embody 
our view, I may say, fully and fairly. Mr. Pember, after considering our 
suggestion, said he did not see that it differed from an ordinary arbitra- 
tion, and added—* Whereas I do not claim for one moment under that 
suggestion that 8 per cent. should be the most my friend should, by any 
ossibility, get before an arbitrator, we must not have any words put in to 
ead an arbitrator to suppose that he must get 10 per cent.” 

Mr. Lirtrter: That means that it is simply an open arbitration; and 
we are quite prepared to have an open arbitration, and have been from 
the first. But unless my friend accepts an open arbitration, there is an 
end to all negotiation ; and I must ask your Lordships to decide whether 
you will pass our districting Bill. 

Mr. Pemser: Your Lordships, of course, know exactly whether you did 
mean it to be what is ordinarily known as “ open arbitration,” or whether 
you intended some qualification. 

Mr. Lirtter: It does not suit me to accept anything but what your 
Lordships have indicated—viz., an ‘‘ open arbitration,” and therefore the 
thing must go on. 

Mr. Peper: I am going to ask your Lordships, if you will kindly tell 
me whether you object to the whole of the second paragraph of my clause, 
or whether there are certain words in it which you take to be misleading. 

The Cuarrman: The words we object to are precisely the words, or 
nearly the words, that have created the misunderstanding—the words 
‘made on the same principle.” 

Mr. Pemper: Your Lordships think these words should come“out ? 

The Cuarrman: Yes. 

Mr. Pemper: Therefore the principle of arbitration which your Lord- 
ship suggests is contained in the words—‘ The purchase price shall be 
fixed and the transference of the undertaking made by the arbitrator, 
taking all the circumstances into account.” 

The CuHarrman said he thought the Committee had made themselves 
clear, and had indicated the words to which they objected. Counsel 
could remodel the clause in the sense he had indicated. 

After some discussion, it was decided to defer further_consideration 
of the matter till the following morning. 

Consideration of Messrs. Younger’s opposition was then proceeded with. 

Mr. Pemser submitted the following clause as being calculated to 
meet their case :—‘‘ Within twelve months after the date of transfer, the 
Commissioners shall execute such works as shall make their gasholders 
at Meadowflat water-tight, and shall absolutely prevent any matters 
escaping from such holders as to contaminate the well of Messrs. 
Younger and Co., Limited, and shall at all times thereafter maintain 
such gasholders water-tight, and free from leakage ; and it shall be lawful 
at any time to Messrs. Younger and Co., Limited, to apply to the 
Sheriff, se agreement, for the appointment of such competent person 
as the Sheriff may think fit for the purpose of inspecting the said gas- 
holders; and in the event of there being any leakage, the Commissioners 
shall thereupon be required, and shall be bound forthwith, to make good 
and repair the same at their own charges, and the costs of the said appli- 
cation to the Sheriff shall be paid by the Commissioners.” 

Mr. WituuMs (Parliamentary Agent for Messrs. Younger and Co.) said 
they could not assent to that clause. They simply asked their Lordships 
to carry out the unanimous decision that they gave on the previous 
afternoon. 

The Cuarrman (after perusing the clause handed in) said it appeared 
to meet the views of the Committee. 

Further objections being raised by Mr. Williams, Mr. Pope (who was 
engaged in another room) was sent for. 





a 

Mr. Pore submitted that the proposed clause left his clients subject to 
the litigation which their Lordships had said they ought not to be 0 
to. This was an attempt to escape from their Lordships’ decision. 4 
was quite willing to postpone the operation of his clause for a Period of 
two years, so that it might be abundantly ascertained in the interim 
whether this was a continuing injury. In order that their Lordshj 
might see at once that he was willing to meet his friend, he was pre red 
to give the Commissioners twelve months to remedy the leakage, Tt at 
the end of that time, an arbitrator, to be agreed upon between the parties 
should say that they had not done so, then the gasholders should bg 
removed. If this was not a fair concession, he did not know what was 
The words with which he proposed to carry this into effect were 
“The Commissioners undertake, within twelve months from the pasgj 
of this Act, to stop, to the satisfaction of an arbitrator, all contamination 
of the waters of the wells belonging to Messrs. Younger and Co., situateg 
at Holyrood, by means of the gasholders.” If they failed in doing go, ang 
the arbitrator said the contamination still continued, then the gasholderg 
should be removed. 

Po Committee deliberated in”private. On the readmission of the 

ublic, 

. The CHarrman said: The Committee desire to offer an alternative sug. 
gestion. It is to this effect: If, after the expiration of a certain time— 
say, twelve months—all necessary arrangements having been made to stop 
the leakage, it be found that the leakage still continues, then the Com. 
missioners shall undertake to supply from some other source the water 
required, either by making a new well at their own expense, or by water 
drawn from some other source, just as Messrs. Younger are now drawing 
water ; and to pay the cost of conveying pure water to the premises, 

Mr. Pops considered that their Lordships’ suggestion, reduced to tech. 
nical language, would constitute a very reasonable proposal. 

Mr. Cripps, on behalf of the Corporations, said he thought a clause could 
be adjusted on these lines. He went on to ask whether the additional] 
water supply to be provided was for the purpose of meeting present or 
future requirements, and was proceeding to allude to the evidence on the 
point, when 

Mr. Pope (interposing) said their Lordships had expressed their opinion, 
and he declined to reopen the evidence. 

The Cuarrman: We understand that you accept our suggestion, and will 
put it into proper form. 

Mr. Cripps said it was for the purpose of putting it into proper phrase. 
ology that he wished to argue the point he had called attention to. 

Mr. Pore said he would not stop to discuss the matter; and he there. 
upon left the room. 

Mr. Cripps remarked that the Corporations would have to consider 
what they would do in view of their Lordships’ decision ; and would give 
an answer the next morning. 

The Committee then adjourned. 


TwetrrH Day—FRrinay, May 11. 

Mr. PemBer opened the proceedings to-day by stating that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the two Corporations had met on the previous 
afternoon, and had considered the arbitration clause as their Lordships 
had left it; and the conclusion they came to was that they would recom- 
mend the Corporations to take the Bill with this addition. The arbitra- 
tion clause was therefore as follows :—‘‘ The Commissioners shall purchase, 
and the Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Company shall sell to the Com. 
missioners, the whole undertaking of that Company as now existing, with 
entry at the lst day of August, 1888, at such price as shall be agreed upon 
between the Commissioners and the Gas Company ; or, failing agreement 
before the said 1st day of August, as shall be determined by an arbitrator to 
be appointed by the Commissioners and the Gas Company ; or, if they are 
unable to agree on such appointment, by an arbitrator to be appointed by 
the Sheriff, on the application of either party at the expiration of such 
time.” Then as regarded Messrs. Younger’s clause, they accepted the last 
decision of the Committee, which they thought they had carried out in 
the clearest possible language as follows:—‘ If, after the expiration of 
twelve months from the date of the passing of this Act, there shall be 
any leakage from the gasholders at the Meadow Flats affecting the well at 
the Holyrood Brewery, then the Commissioners shall provide a supply of 
water suitable for brewing purposes to the same amount as that which 
would be available had there been no such leakage.” 

Mr. Lirrter said he agreed to the arbitration clause, with a certain 
modification—viz., that instead of the appointment of the arbitrator, in 
the event of disagreement, being by the Sheriff, it should be by the Board of 
Trade. It was only a technical point, but he understood that the matter 
was regulated by the Board of Trade in Scotland exactly as in England. 
Another thing was that there must be some machinery or some indication 
under what Act of Parliament the arbitration should take place. He pro- 
posed that it should be under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 

Mr. PemseEr objected altogether to his learned friend’s amendment, on 
the ground that it imported into the discussion an absolutely new sugges 
tion which was not in his own clause. 

After a rather warm discussion between the learned Counsel, the Com- 
mittee deliberated in private. On the public being readmitted, 

The Cuarrman said the Committee were unanimous in accepting the 
clause presented by Mr. Pember, with the one exception that, instead of 
the word “ Sheriff,” the words “President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers” should be substituted. : 

Mr. LirtTuer protested that by this arrangement there was no knowin) 
under what procedure the arbitration was to take place. He then ask 
their Lordships to pass the preamble of the Leith Company’s Bill with the 
addition of the same clause as to purchase as would be inserted in the 
Corporations’ Bill, and to suspend his Bill until the other was passed, and 
had received the Royal Assent. 

Mr. Peper said his friend’s application was premature, because the 
objectors to the Leith Bill had not been heard; and their Lordships could 
not pass that Bill until they had heard the opposition of the Corporations 
and the Edinburgh Gas Company. His learned friend’s case was closed; 
but the demerits of his Bill were such that he (Mr. Pember) asked their 
Lordships to reject the preamble. 

Mr. Batrour Browne said the injustice of Mr. Littler’s proposal was 
that, if they passed the Leith Company’s Bill with the purchase clause 12 
it, they would put the Edinburgh Company in exactly the same position 
as he complained that the Corporation, in promoting their Bill, were 
putting his Company. He oon have compulsory powers against the 
Corporations for his purchase, and the Edinburgh Company would have 
no such powers. There never was a more impertinent proposal made to 
Committee. ; 

Mr. Lirtier said the Corporation either meant to purchase or the; did 
not. If they meant to purchase, how could they object to their own clause 
going into the Leith Bill; and if they did not mean to purchase, great 
mischief was likely to arise unless this was done. All he wanted was that 
one Company should be treated exactly in the same way as the other. 

The Cuarrman : Further argument is perfectly unnecessary, Mr. Littler. 
The Committee have made up their minds, and I have found that the 
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reamble of No. 1 Bill is proved. That is the unanimous decision of the 
mittee. 
= LiTTLER was about to make some further remarks; but the Chair- 
said he was ready to proceed with the clauses. 

Mr. Pore at this stage asked their Lordships if they proposed to take 

Mr. Pember’s clause for the protection of Messrs. Younger, of which he 
a copy. 
_—~ CuarRMAN replied that it was passed—the Committee had jagreed 
to incorporate it in the Bill. 

Mr. Pore said it was not usual to insert a clause of that kind without 
hearing the other side as to its sufficiency; and he protested that the 
matter had been closed without his being heard. 

Mr, Pemper said if his friend was not satisfied [he could gojto‘the“other 


ouse. 

Mr. Pore said he could do more than that. 

The learned Counsel then left the room. After {the lapse}‘of_a [few 

inutes, 
nthe CuarrmaNn remarked that Mr. Pope must have left the room under 
a misapprehension ; as somebody had written a clause making provision 
for arbitration in the event of leakage continuing. 

Mr. BippER said he was the person responsible for it; and he would 
take all the blame. He wrote out the words of the provision for arbitra- 
tion, and must have taken up the wrong clause, to which he added them. 

The learned Counsel then handed in a correctly drawn clause for the 
Corporations’ Bill, containing the following provision as to arbitration :— 
“And if there should be any dispute between the Commissioners and 
Messrs. Younger and Co. as te whether any such leakage does exist after 
the expiration of the period mentioned, the same shall be referred to an 
arbitrator to be agreed upon, or, failing agreement, to be appointed by 
the President of the Institution of Civil Engineers for the time being; 
and the costs of such arbitration and award shall be in the discretion of 
the said arbitrator.” 

The Cuarrman: There is to be no direction to the arbitrator ? 

Mr. Bipper: No, my Lord. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Pope cannot have seen these words. 

Mr. Brpper: No; because I have just added them to jour clause in 
deference to your Lordships’ wish. 

The Committee then proceeded to consider and adjust the clauses of 
the Corporations’ Bill ; effect being given to an increase of the purchasing 

wers from £300,000 to £600,000, which had been previously asked for 

y Mr. Pember. 

On clause 16, 

Mr. SaunpeRs said he had received instructions from Edinburgh by 
telegraph that morning from the opposing ratepayers, asking that an 
amendment should be inserted to make the carrying out of the agreement 
between the Corporations and the Gas Company subject to a poll of the 
ratepayers. He proposed to do this by inserting before the first words of 
the clause under consideration the following :—‘‘ Subject to the approval 
of the ratepayers of Edinburgh, to be evidenced by a poll of the ratepayers 
taken after the passing of this Act;” and with this proviso: ‘“‘ Provided 
that such approval should be signified by a majority of such ratepayers 
actually voting.” This seemed to him to be a fair way of testing the bona 
jides of the Edinburgh Town Council. No delay would arise, because the 

ll could be taken immediately after the Royal Assent was given to the 

ill. Their Lordships would bear in mind that this Bill was not the same 
as was introduced. It was now decided to purchase the Leith Com- 
pany’s works, and he should propose a similar amendment to the clause 
which was about to be pod for this purpose. He was bound to press 
this amendment on their Lordships as one which he believed would satisfy 
the people of Edinburgh. 

Lord Zoucue asked whether, in the event of a poll being against the 
purchase, the whole scheme would come to the ground. 

Mr. SaunDERs said undoubtedly that was the object. 

The CuarrMan (after a moment’s consultation with his colleagues, and 
without calling on the other side), said that the Committee unanimously 
rejected the proposed words. 

Mr. SAuNDERs supposed he might assume that there would be the same 
decision with regard to the Leith Company. 

The CuarrMan thought he might. 

The remaining clauses were then adjusted without any discussion 
arising upon them. 

The CuarRMAN announced that the preamble of No. 2 [the Leith] Bill 
was not proved, and the inquiry then closed. 








Banta Gas Company.—From the Directors’ report and statement of 
accounts, to be submitted ut the ordinary a of shareholders on 
Thursday next, we learn that the receipts for the half year ending Dec. 31 
last amounted to £20,704, and the expenditure to £12,461. After placing 
£1000 to the reserve fund, there remains a profit of £7242, which, added 
to the balance brought forward from the previous accounts, makes a sum 
of £8240 available ~ division. The Directors recommend the usual 
dividends on the preference shares, and a dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent, - annum (free of income-tax) on the ordinary shares, which will 
absorb £7250; leaving a balance of £990 to carry forward. 


SeRewspury Water Supriy.—At the last meeting of the Shrewsbury 
Town Council, the Town Clerk reported with reference to a technical 
difficulty that has arisen in obtaining the necessary sanction of the Local 
Government Board to the loan of £25,000 for obtaining a new supply of 
water from higher up the River Severn than the present intake. From 
this report it seems that, under the Shrewsbury Water-Works Act of 1856, 
the Corporation have already exercised their full borrowing powers, and 
that there must be some “change in the mode of procedure.” In conse- 
quence of this, the proceedings are “ practically suspended until the end 
of the year; and no sanction, however favourably the application was 
entertained, can be obtained before May or June of next year.” The 
Local Government Board state that “the only course open to the Town 
Council is to obtain an amendment of the Local Act, which might 

sibly be effected by the issue of a Provisional Order amending the 
1 Act so as to give the additional borrowing powers, and enable them 
to carry out the intended works.” The Town Clerk expresses the opinion 
that there is an alternative course ; but this would also require par- 
liamentary sanction, and cannot possibly be entertained before the next 
session of Parliament. In the report of the Medical Officer of Health 
(Dr. Thurstield), the water supply was also touched upon at length. He 
statel that the alternative sources of supply are: (1) Water collected on 
some of the extensive tracts ‘of hill land a few miles from the town. (2) 
he river water filtered in the most efficient way practicable. (3) Water 
pumped up from the sandstone rock, to be used in its natural condition or 
softened artificially. He did not advise any one system, and was entirely 
ent about the river water scheme. Alderman Lloyd moved the 
adoption of the report, and stated that the Medical Officer of Health did 
hot mean to imply that he objected to the supply from the Severn. The 
Teport was adopted. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE.—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
SatTurpay, May 12. 
(Before Justice Currry.) 
THE WINDING UP OF THE COMPANY OF LESSEE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
h YORK BUILDINGS WATER-WORKS. 

In this matter, to which brief reference was made in the Journnat last 
week P. 881), 

Mr. Laruam, Q.C., said this was a petition for winding up a Company 
under rather unusual circumstances. It was an unregistered Company, 
and had not carried on business for the last 70 years. There were assets 
of about £50,000, and no creditors. He asked for the immediate appoint- 
ment of an Official Liquidator, and a vesting order enabling him to carry 
through an agreement between the Company and the New River Company. 
A meeting of proprietors had been held to approve the transaction. Very 
few attended; but a considerable number had expressed approval, and only 
one had dissented—the dissentient being a lady who said she would prefer 
things going on as at present. It was a very peculiar case, because there 
was an annuity of £2000 a year payable to the Treasurer of the Company; 
and it was very doubtful whether it would be payable to anyone but him. 
In order to meet the difficulty, however, an agreement had been entered 
into with the New River Company, that if the order were made for winding 
up, as well as for the appointment of an Official Liquidator, and a vesting 
order granted, they would pay the annuity to the Liquidator. If the order 
were simply made without the appointment of the liquidator, they might 
lose the annuity altogether. 

Justice Currty asked what was the nature of the Company. 

Mr. Latuam said it was a Water Company. About the year 1690, a 
Company of undertakers was established for carrying out certain water- 
works in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. This Company had been 
dissolved by Act of Parliament; but for some time the business was 
conducted by the present Company of lessee proprietors, who carried on 
the water-works down to about the year 1818, In that year the New River 
Company came into the district, and bought the interest of the concern ; 
part of the consideration being an annuity of £2000 a year to be paid by 
the New River Company to the other Company for a term of 99 years, of 
which a good many years were still unexpired. This really was the end of 
the Company’s work; for, although certain powers were reserved to them 
for carrying on business again, they had never been acted upon. The 
£2000 was to be paid to the Treasurer for the time being—his receipt to be 
@ proper discharge ; and the New River Company were not to be compelled 
to pay the annuity to any person other than the one who should appear to 
them to be the Treasurer. So that throwing the Treasurer out of office 
would put an end to the annuity. At the same time a deed of regulation 
was executed by the several parties, who arranged for carrying on the 
business of the lessee proprietors. Under this was appointed a body of 
managers, a treasurer, and certain trustees; and there was a power to 
convene special meetings, and to enable the lessees to alter the regula- 
tions from time to time. There was, however, a restriction on their powers 
—viz., that they were not to vary or interfere with the regulations or 
provisions made in the indenture of 1818, or discharge the New River Com- 
pany from liability. For this reason they were obliged to invoke the process 
ofa wee order; the Company itself being incapacitated from doing 
it, and there being no power of dissolution in the deed of regulation. 
Paragraph 19 of the petition set out the new agreement with the New 
River Company; the principal provision being that in the event of an 
order being obtained, the sanction of the Court given to the agreement, 
and an order made vesting the annuity of £2000 in the Liquidator, the New 
River Company would thereupon, at the Liquidator’s request and cost, 
enter into an agreement with him to the following effect:—That the 
Liquidator should release the Company from the covenant to pay the old 
annuity, whilst in lieu thereof they should be liable to pay a fresh annuity 
to the Liquidator and his assigns, which would enable him to sell the 
annuity or any portion thereof. The New River Company, having been so 
released, would enter into fresh covenants with the assigns of the Liqui- 
dator—such purchasers to be registered in the books of the New River 
Company; and there was a provision that the annuity should not be 
divided into smaller sums than £100 per annum each. Unless this were 
carried through before the 21st of July, the agreement would be void; and 
this made it rather urgent to have the consent of the Court. At present 
the property of the Company consisted of this annuity of £2000 perannum, 
which would be worth £25,000, and about £6690 of stock in the Bank of 
England. 

Justice Currry asked what would happen when the annuity came to an 
endin 1911. Were the assets to be divided ? 

Mr. Latuam said the annuity would come to an end ; and there would be 
only what assets remained to be divided. He asked for the appointment 
of Mr. Freshfield as Liquidator. 

Mr. Ware, who appeared for several shareholders who consented to the 
application, having acquiesced, 

His Lordship made the order. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Tuurspay, May 17. 
(Before Justices Mantsty and Hawxtrns.) 
IN THE MATTER OF AN ARBITRATION BETWEEN THE CORPORATION OF WAKEFIELD 
AND THE WAKEFIELD GUARDIANS. 

This was an argument adjourned from last sittings on cause shown 
against a rule nist obtained by the above-mentioned Board of Guardians 
for leave to revoke their submission to arbitration. The arbitration arose 
under section 51 of the Wakefield Corporation Water-Works Act, 1880, 
which requires the Corporation, on the request of any other sanitary 
authority, to sell to such authority all water-pipes, fittings, &c., belonging 
to the Corporation within such other sanitary authority's district, and not 
used for the borough water supply, ‘“‘at such price and upon and subject 
to such terms and conditions as may be settled by agreement between the 
Corporation and such sanitary authority, or, failing such agreement, as 
may be determined by an arbitrator to be appointed for such purpose by 
the Local Government Board on the application of either party.” The 
Guardians, as the Rural Sanitary Authority for the Wakefield Union, 
required the Corporation to sell the pipes, &c., within the rural sanitary 
district ; and a considerable difference having arisen as to the price to be 
paid (the Guardians offering £1500, and the Corporation claiming £40,000), 
an Arbitrator was appointed under the above section by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, at the instance of the Guardians. The Arbitrator heard 
certain evidence; but before this had been completed, the Guardians 
obtained their rule nisi to revoke their submission, on the ground that the 
Arbitrator had admitted evidence not properly admissible. At the last 
hearing it was contended, on behalf of the Corporation, that the Court had 
no jurisdiction to give leave to revoke the submission, for the reason that 
there had been no submission or consent to arbitration ; there being 
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nothing of that nature in the appointment of an arbitrator under the 
above section. 

Mr. C. A. Cripps (with whom were the ATTORNEY-GENERAL and Mr. C. 
ATKINSON) appeared in support of the rule on behalf of the Guardians, and 
cited and discussed a number of authorities to show that as section 2 of 
the Wakefield Corporation Act incorporated the Lands Clauses Act, this 
was an arbitration under that Act; and, therefore, came within the pro- 
visions of the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854. 

Mr. Batrour Browne, Q.C.,and Mr. Asquirs, for the Corporation, were 
not called upon to reply. 

Justice Manisty, in giving judgment, said the only este was whether 
they had power to grant leave to revoke. What would be the position of 
the parties if the submission were revoked? They had asked the learned 
Counsel this question, and had had absolutely no answer. It had been 
admitted that the object of this application was to get an expression of 
fa which would guide the arbitrator in the conduct of the inquiry. 

is Lordship, however, did, not think it would be right for the Court, on 
an interlocutory applicatiou of this kind, to interfere with the Arbitrator 
in the exercise of his judical discretion. This might be done hereafter, 
when the award had been made. As to the power to give the leave asked 
for, in his Lordship’s opinion there was here no submission at all. They 
had been referred to many Acts; but all of them dealt with reference by 
submission to arbitration or with compulsory reference. Here they had 
only to look at the Act of 1880; and on that Act it seemed to him that this 
was not a case of submission compulsory or voluntary. It was an arbi- 
tration ordered by the Local Government Board under an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and if they set aside what the Local Government Board had done, 
or gave one of the parties leave to set it aside, which was the same thing, 
they would be undoing what the Act said the Local Government Board 
was to do. 

Justice Hawkins gave judgment to the same effect. 

The rule was therefore discharged, with costs. 





BURNLEY COUNTY COURT.—Saturpay, May 12. 
(Before Mr. J. Buamm, Deputy-Judge.) 
SLATER UV, BURNLEY CORPORATION.—THE “NET ANNUAL VALUE ” 
QUESTION, 

This was a case in which Messrs. G. and H. Slater sued the Burnley 
Corporation to recover £1 11s. 6d., the amount of an alleged overcharge 
for water supplied to some cottages, the property of the plaintiffs, in the 
quarter ending Dec. 25 last. 

Mr. A. B. CREEKE appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Surron for the Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Creek. said the full amount of the charge was £8 15s. 4d.; and the 
amount that ought to have been demanded and paid was £7 3s. 10d. This 
was a deduction which the Corporation had since made. The amount of 
charge was fixed by section 177 of the Burnley Borough Improvement 
Act, 1871, as follows :—‘‘ The water-rent payable to the Corporation for 
the supply of water for domestic purposes within the borough shall be at 
the rate per centum not exceeding £5 on the annual value.” The conten- 
tion between the parties was as to the meaning of “annual value.” There 
were no definition clauses which settled the point ; but it was submitted 
that ‘‘annual value” and net annual value meant the same thing. The 
plaintiff in January last became aware of the overcharge, and demanded 
a return of the overpaid amount—between £60 and £70. The corres- 
pondence which took place resulted in the plaintiff being told to take his 
own course in recovering the amount. He then brought an action in that 
Court for £50—abandoning the excess ; but five days before the return day 
a notice of special defence was given, pleading the Statute of Limitations 
for that period, which was over five years, and also that the action should 
have been brought within six months of the time the money was 
anges on the principle that the present generation of ratepayers could not 

made —_ e for what their predecessors had done. Rather than 
incur the risk of not only losing the overpaid money but the costs, the 
withdrew the action, and gave notice of the present claim for £1 11s. 6d. 
Immediately on receiving a claim for the overcharge, the Corporation 
changed their system of assessment for the water-rents, and made up their 
new book for the succeeding quarter upon the basis of the poor-rate 
valuation. 

Mr. Surron submitted that by the Burnley Borough Improvement Act 
of 1883, section 6, the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847 (which provided 
that, if any dispute arose as to the payment of water charges, the same 
should be determined by two justices) was incorporated with the Local 
Act. This, he argued, had been decided more than once; and he quoted 
several cases to show that the consulting of two justices was a condition 
precedent to the occupier suing the water company, and also that this 
— of justices had in cases of dispute full power to assess the annual 
value, 

Mr. Creexe disputed that the Water-Works Clauses Act was incor- 
porated with the Local Act, and asked for the incorporated clause. 

Mr. Sutton quoted a number of clauses. 

His Honour said he failed to see any incorporation. 

Mr. Sutton then proceeded to argue that the Act of 1883 incorporated 
the Public Health Act; and said that in any case the money could not be 
recovered, on the ground that it was paid not under pressure and with 
the facts known. 

His Honour, after reading the clauses, said he was very much inclined 
to leave the Corporation to deal with the matter elsewhere. It was quite 
right that they should; and he would grant them a case. 

r. CREEKE: Then you give judgment for the plaintiff in both cases ? 

His Honour replied in the affirmative; staying execution for a month, 
to allow of an appeal. 

On behalf of the plaintiff, application was made for costs; 


but they 
were not allowed. 








_ Exvecrric Licutine at Buackpoot.—The Blackpvol Corporation have 

ust added two electric lights to those already erected on the Promenade, 
he length now illuminated is (exclusive of the piers) 2000 lineal yards; 

ee being done by nine lights, of 6000-candle power, placed 60 feet 
gh. 

Liverrpoon Gas-Firtincs Company, Liitep.—The twelfth annual 
meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday—Mr. J. Barkley Smith in 
the chair. The report stated that the net profit for the year 1887 was 
£1398 2s. 11d., which, with £367 19s. 11d., the balance after paying last 
year’s dividend and bonus, left the sum of £1766 2s. 10d. to the credit of 
the profit and loss account. The Directors recommended that a dividend 
be declared for the year at the rate of 10 per cent., with a bonus of Is. per 
share (free of income-tax). This would leave a balance of £266 2s. 10d. to 
be carried forward. The Directors recorded with regret the death of the 
late Secretary and Manager, Mr. Samuel Haynes, and announced that the 
vacancy had been filled by the appointment of his son, Mr. John Haynes. 
The report was adopted ; and the dividend recommendei was declared. 
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THE PROPOSED TRANSFER OF THE EDINBURGH Anp 
LEITH GAS-WORKS TO THE CORPORATIONS, 
Tre Jornt CommitrTer’s REPORT ON THE PaRLIAMENTARY PRocEEDIngs 
At a Special Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council held last Friday 
—the Lorp Provost (Sir T. Clark, Bart.,) presiding—the Joint Committeg 
on the gas-works transfer submitted the following report :— 


The Joint Committee have to report, as the result of the parliamentg 
contest which they were called on to enter into with the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Company, in consequence of the refusal of that Company to 
accept any of the offers made to them by the Joint Committee, that the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, to whom the two Bills were ye. 
ferred, passed the Bill of the Corporations, proving for the acquisition of 
both gas Companies, but declined to pass the Bill promoted by the Edin. 
burgh and Leith Company for the districting of the area of gas supply, 
In regard to the question of terms with the Leith Company, the Joint 
Committee, at different times during the progress of the case before the 
Lords Committee tried to effect an agreement with that Company by offer. 
ing either to pay them a sum not exceeding £20,000 in addition to the terms 
previously offered, or to purchase their undertaking on the same principles 
as theEdinburghCompany, as near as might be. The Joint Committee regret, 
however, to have to state that neither of these offers was accepted by the 
Company ; and eventually the Lords Committee decided that the following 
clause should be inserted in the Bill :—“‘ The Commissioners shall purchase, 
and the Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Company shall sell to the Commis. 
sioners the whole undertaking of that Company as now existing, with 
entry as at the first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 
eight, at such price as shall be agreed upon between the Commissioners 
and the Gas Company, or failing agreement before the said first day of 
August, as shall be determined by an arbitrator to be appointed by the 
Commissioners and the Gas Company ; or if they are unable to agree in 
such appointment, by an arbitrator to be appointed by the President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, on the —— of either party, at 
any time after the said first day of August. he costs of such arbitration 
and award to be in the discretion of the arbitrator, and whose decision in 
all respects shall be final.” In agreeing to accept the Bill with this clause, 
the Joint Committee were supported by theadvice of the eminent Counsel 
retained on behalf of the Corporations, from whom the Joint Committee 
obtained the following opinion :— 

We sce no reasonable course open to the Parliamentary Committee of the two 
Corporations but to accept the Bill upon the terms settled by the Committee. We 
are of opinion that it would be in the highest degree injudicious, under the cir- 
cumstances, to decline to take the Bill. We feel certain that the Town Council 
and the ratepayers of Edinburgh and Leith cannot but finally approve the measure 
as a valuable settlement; and in that view, for the Parliamentary Committee to 
act otherwise would be to preclude the chance of that final approval. We think 
that to prevent the Parliamentary Committee from unduly pledging the two Town 
Councils, the Edinburgh Gas Company should be requested to waive Article 15 of 
their agreement for a reasonable time. Epwp. H. Pewee. 

GeEorGE P. BrppER. 
C. A, Cripps, 


In order that the Corporations, by accepting the clause before quoted, 
might not, under their agreement with the Edinburgh Company, be bound 
to the purchase of that Company’s undertaking, before the respective 
Town Councils had had an opportunity of considering the course they 
would take in the new position of matters, the Joint Committee approached 
the Edinburgh Company with the object of getting them to waive the 15th 
article of the agreement for some little time; and your Committee have 
pleasure in submitting the reply received from the Company's Agent, 
agreeing to the Joint Committee's request, and which is as follows :— 

London, May 10, 1888. 

Dear Sir,—Referring to what occurred in the Lords’ Committee to-day, on behalf 
of the Edinburgh Gas Company I agree, in the event of the Bill being passed by 
the Lords Committee with a clause authorizing the Corporations to acquire by 
arbitration the undertaking of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company, that the 
Corporations shall be entitled to decide whether or not they will proceed further 
with the Bill ; but if no such decision be communicated by them to the Edinburgh 
Company within six weeks from this date, the Corporations shall be held to have 
effected an agreement for the purchase of the undertaking of the Leith Company, 
in the sense ofthe 15th article of the Agreement between the Edinburgh Company 
and the Corporations. (Signed) Joun Brrr. 


The Joint Committee beg further to report that Messrs. William 
Younger and Co., Limited, brewers, succeeded in obtaining locus before 
the Lords Committee on an allegation as to contamination of the water 
of their wells at Holyrood, said to be caused by leakage of gas from the 
gasholders at the Edinburgh Company’s works, and that the Lords 4 
mittee resolved to insert the following clause for their protection :— ' 
after the expiration of twelve months from the date of the passing 0 
this Act there shall be any leakage from the gasholders situated at 
Meadow Flats, affecting the well in the Holyrood Brewery of — 
Younger and Company, Limited, then the Commissioners shall prov! “ 
a supply of water suitable for brewing purposes of the same — > ’ 
but for such leakage, would have been available from and supplied by 
the said well, and if there shall be any dispute between the Com- 
missioners and the said William Younger and Company, Limited, a8 - 
whether such leakage does exist after the expiration of the period men 
tioned, the same shall be referred to an arbitrator, to be agreed foe Na 
failing agreement, to be appointed by the President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers for the time being; and the costs of such arbitratio 
and award shall be in the discretion of the said Arbitrator.” — J 

The Joint Committee do not desire to refer to the opposition - 
tain of the ratepayers of the city further than to say that that oppositio ; 
received no countenance from their Lordships, and that it is to - ~ 
gretted the Corporations should have been put to the large expense W Pill 
was thereby entailed upon them. The only other opponent of bee ; 
was the burgh of Portobello, which is at the present time sup lie that 
local Company. The desire of the Town Council of Portobello is Cor. 
that burgh should be excluded from the limits of supply under ~ wt 
porations’ Bill; and the Joint Committee, at an early stage 0 
proceedings, signified their willingness to insert, in the next ar net 
clause giving effect to this wish. In view of the possible acquisition a 
the Leith Company, the Joint Committee have obtained an increase 4 
the amount of their borrowing powers under the Bill from £300, that 
£600,000, as it will manifestly ‘ in 4 may of “~ —* 
they should the Company in cash, rather than by annuities. bie 

The Bill, ab anenied > ae Lords Committee, is submitted herewith ; 


and the Joint Committee strongly recommend its acceptance by = > 
Corporations, and crave a remit to the Corporations’ Joint Commit _ 
endeavour to adjust an agreement with the Edinburgh and Leith 


pany, in order, if possible, to avoid arbitration, and with full power to 


carry through the Bill, 
Sir Gowans moved the adoption of the report. 
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ailie CRANSTON seconded the motion. STAFFOR 3 
9 Sura CLARK moved an amendment to the effect that the Cor- Tue PRoGREsS OF phy nig Rhy = Year. 
poration decline to purchase the Leith undertaking by means of arbitra- At the last Meeting of the Stafford Town Council—the Mayor (Mr. A. 
tion, and delay further consideration till the next meeting. Ward) in the chair—the annual report of the Gas Committee was pre- 
Mr. Lg onan sg the oaeemoes. sented. It showed that the gross profits on the year’s working to the S5th 
After a long iscussion, the motion was adopted by 26 votes to 4. 3 Logg? emanates to ~ i 9d., — | —— pag boners of 
S. a oe Ss. . broug orward; making a total o 25) Qs. 8d. Of this 
lay {HE EXHIBITION OF GAS APPLIANCES AT BRISTOL. however, there had been paid “311s. 6s. interest on borrowed capital, 
tee oele: t THE OPENING CEREMONY. : £166 4s. 3d. income-tax, and £1334 6s. 4d. instalment of loan repaid to the 
The Exhibition 0 Gas Appliances promoted by the Directors of the | Alliance Insurance Company ; leaving a balance of £1855 6s. 1d. to be dealt 
’ Bristol United Gas Company, and carried out under the supervision of | with. The Committee recommended that £1350 should be added to the 
a the Secretary (Mr. J. V. Green), was opened last Tuesday, at the Drill | general district fund towards the reduction of the rates for the ensuing 
Hall, Clifton, by the Mayor of Bristol (Mr. C. Watken), in the presence of | year, and the balance of £5 6s. 1d carried forward. This payment made 
to g representative gathering of gentlemen occupying prominent positions | a total of £14,600 paid over to the funds of the borough since the works 
the in the city, either in connection with the Company or with the Municipal | were acquired by the Corporation. The manufacture St sulphate of am- 
$2 Council. Among the former were the Chairman (Mr. J. Colthurst), several | monia still continues; to be attended with the most satisfactor results ; 
| of of the Directors, the Secretary, and the Engineer (Mr. W. Fiddes). The | the net profit of this branch of th dertaki bh x been 
- » ening ceremony took place shortly after eleven o'clock. £504 12s. 6d. in the year The Committes pBermone = Moy salary 
ly. Mr, CoLTHURST, addressing the assembly, said the Directors had asked | of the manager (Mr. J Ferguson Bell) should be increased by £50 ao 
he the wd apes 9 nat ot the — my ge Vagal Sra of opening | annum; and that such ‘ssusuantetlim in accordance with the Standin 
| i They tr n agreeable one e public and ver i i i i i 
oy ‘3 y ake salient sex Tae Dinestens & ad onde a5 eee be taken into consideration at the meeting of the Counci 
ke felt very strongly the worth of gas not only to themselves and the share- F 
_ holders, but also to the public; and they were extremely anxious that the The following is Mr. Bell’s analysis of the accounts :— 
he public ghould know its value, and become acquainted with the different | Capital— 
~ appliances which had been invented for the purpose of making the illu- Gas Company's debenture bonds . . + + + + + 5 5 5 £4,963 6 @ 
- minant more useful, He would call upon the Mayor to declare the — = —_ = pe id ipl ar —_ . 4 
5, mivbition open. ; as Dae Wo ce Muda HOW Set . 
th The Mayor observed that it afforded him considerable pleasure to be Perpetual annuities. © + 6 + se ee se ss ts TN ; 
ie resent for the purpose of carrying out the wishes of the Directors of the £76,912 8 3 
= Company. ; ~~ emg ue — oon that the Company had been Or at the rate of ak 3 pee nang be -—_ nae and 19s. 
desirous of studying all interests; and he thought Mr. Colthurst had Se . 
- frankly admitted that the Directors’ interests were not all they aimed at— — pla yr og _ ee Fe eee aon H H 
ia their idea being to show the facilities that were offered for utilizing gas. $e eeaeuwneY ee a 
a It was a strange thing that the population of Bristol did not to a large £74,992 6 2 
at extent use gas for cooking, heating, and other purposes, as would be seen a 
on from the fact that out of 60,000 tenements that were within the area of Coalearbonized . . + + + e+ © * © © # © HH 8,648 tons 7 cwt. 
“a the Gas Company’s supply, only 20,000 consumed gas. The Company did Geomaie st tt tt 8 tt a es ene 
" not think the value of gas was sufliciently considered in connection with Do.sold » . «+ + + ++ + «+ + 80,870,000 cub. ft, 
“el its use for cooking purposes ; and some four or five years ago they had an on —_s the offices and works . . + 874,900» 
.. ae ——_ of ———. . show what could be done. But the eee ee ee == * 7,492,000 cub. ft 
ublic had failed up to the present time in appreciating many purposes illuminati i 17°19 spm.cn 
for which gas might be utilized ; and, with the lin of cabaiien te co Average Semtnating pews i eee + eee F ae “ 
~ lelge of the uses of gas, the Company erected show-rooms at their offices Do. 80 ” ” oa 9,351 
“ng in Canon’s Marsh. ‘This effort had not met with the amount of success Do. percent.onmake . . . + - - i 93°48 per cent. 
cil it deserved; and they therefore determined to bring before the citizens oe ene —. and works, per cent, on:make . °° 
ire the present large and important display of apparatus, showing how gas Pepe nae ns “ ee e con tons. 
to could be employed for cooking and heating, and also as a motive power. Do. per ton of coal carbonized. ons — "1S om. 
nk He thought if the citizens would adopt gas for the purposes he had men- Do. used for fuel, per cent.on make. - sees 85°2 per cent.* 
- tioned, they would find it would prove more economical as well as more Average price ofcokesold. . + + + * * * * * * * 5s. 9d. per ton. 
‘ cleanly than coal. Then there was another advantage from a sanitary eee ee Bee RS a 8 = ee 
point of view in the use of gas. He could not help feeling that, if gas p..: war a es - — muna? wa = 
’ were more used in workshops and large halls, there would be less smoky y ach sulphate made ag eee ae ae "101 — 
atmosphere to live in. He must express himself delighted with the exhi- Do. , per ton of coal cuteness «5 3 26°2 Ibs. 
d, bition; and he hoped the deep interest the Company had manifested in Net proceeds of residuals, per cent. on cost of coal. . + 53°85 per cent. 
ud getting the various articles together would be rewarded by success. It * Including coke used for steam-boilers, &c. 
ve was not so much a high dividend the Company were seeking to make in 
ey holding the exhibition, as it was to serve the public; because the dividend | Per Ton of Coal » r 1000 
ed was fixed by Act of Parliament; and any larger consumption of gas that | carbonized. | “Gas Sota. 
th might be brought about by the adoption of some of the cooking and heat- £seda £ sadis. ds ad. 4 « 
ve ing appliances there shown would go to reduce the price of gas to the Coal . =. «+ . - 8,964 7 10 9 2°02 11°77 
t, onsuiner. om cael _—— } a > 
is Worship then declared the exhibition open. joke. » + + s+ + + WO G i: = 
j Mr. CorrHuRsT proposed a vote of thanke’ $0 the Mayor for kindly nee cote ofeumenia . « oar 1s 9 | H 19 2-16 
- undertaking to perform the inaugural ceremony. . ‘ — ni 2115 38 3| 4 10°70 - 6°98 
“4 The Mayor acknowledged the compliment, and the proceedings closed. —_—_—— —— — 
xd (In another column will be found an article dealing with the exhibits. ] Netforcoal . + + — 1,849 4 7) 4 8°83) 5°49 
er cere — 
sh LEcTURES oN CooKERY. Manufacture— . 
ve In connection with the exhibition, cookery lectures are being delivered ay of Engineer. « : 4 “ : : Hi on 
> by Madame Alting, Mees. This lady is giving two lectures daily—one in Wages for carbonizing. . 850 6 10 1 11°60 2°53 
y the afternoon, and the other in the evening ; and to those interested in Repairs and mainten- 1.011 8 10 2 4°90 8°09 
cooking by gas they will be especially instructive. They are illustrated by ance of works . - : . 
" practical experiments, and demonstrate the immense superiority for gas, | pj.triputi 2,310 10 & 6 4°18 6°86 
“ both as regards economy and efficiency, over every other medium for cook- a. 190 0 0 0 5°27 0°56 
oo ing purposes. The first lecture was given last Tuesday afternoon, on the Repairs & maintenance ) : 
Se uses of cooking by gas, illustrated by various kinds of pastry making; and of mains and services. } 1418 1 o 20 = 
“ the other subjects to be dealt with in the series include “ Gas: A Domestic Repairing,renewing,and } 255 4 10 0 7:08 0°76 
If Servant,” ‘The Superiority of Gas to Coal or Oil as a Cooking Medium ” refixing meters. + 
of (illustrated by a frying lesson), “ What can be Done with a Pennyworth pe } 275 12 8 0 7°65 0°82 
st of Gas,” invalid cookery, pretty breakfast and supper dishes, &c. hited Cn Ree 1 10°07. 2:38 
m - . Rates and taxes. ° _ 595 18 7 1 4°53 1°77 
de Tae Scuutke Gas-Lamp Company, Luurep.—This Company has been | Management — — 241 1 1 0 6°69 0-71 
registered with a capital of £50,000, in £1 shares, with the object of carry- Baddebts «+ + + me 50 9 8 0 1°40 0°15 
"7 ing out an agreement entered into with Messrs, Woodhouse and Rawson | Depreciation fund. « = eS 1 11°96 2°64 
n for acquiring their interest in the Schiilke lamp. Total working expenses ~s 4.949 4 11] 11 2°57 14°39 
to Swixpon Locan Boarp Gas Suppiy.—At the last meeting of the Swindon — — 
n- Local Board, the Gas Committee laid before them the reportand balance- | Coal and working ex- — 
7 sheet for the past financial year, from which it appear there had been penses, less residuals . } Pr moe om oe 
mn in increase in the quantity of gas sold to private consumers of 264,700 Saleofgas . ..- + + + 12,039 2 2 7 10°10 85°73 
on cubic feet over last year. ‘The net increase was £50, notwithstanding the Rental of meters . . + + 466 7 7... i... OF a 
oon Fe 5d. sed 1000 cubic feet a in October, 1886. There was a pone le yah ol _— 
T- ss profit on the revenue account 0 £45 more than last year; but Profitongas . + + = 3) 5° 9 
on before the Board would have anything to call their own, they had upwards | Add miscellaneous recelpte— —" aie: snes 
e of £400 a year to pay as interest and instalments towards reducing their Rents . +. + 2 2 2 » 22 4 0 | 0 0-61 0°07 
oh loan, The present Committee were afraid that they could not carry on Profit on gas-fittings . - 115 6 0 2°55 0°37 
ill the works by supplying gas at the rate of 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ; but — we? oom oe 
: they,were glad to find their fears had not been realized. Gross profit . . + 5,920 19 9) 13 8°31) 17°57 
a /Tue Leaxace at THE Eccur Reservorn.—This great storeage reservoir, Income-tax ss: > + + 18 48 | 0 4-61 oe 
o / in the high lying Eccup Valley, has a capacity of 1,500,000 : lons when | terest on — ss % Sz 8,278 10 Fiat 7 6°98 =— 9°73 
: / full. It was enlarged some years ago, and a new bank made; but the latter ema | 
ot | has never been quite tight. When the reservoir was filled the leak greatly 2,642 9 6) 6 1°33) 7°84 
in + reer pe and endeavours were made to stop the outflow. The plan | Sinkingfundaccount. . - — 1,334 6 4 8 1°03 3°97 
to opted was that of se down into the bank, and pouring in liquid ee a 
st | cement, in the hope that the latter would fill up the fissures in the rock, | aga} hee profit lies — nar : “a . = ot 
through which, it was thought, the water escaped. This was successful in ast year’s balance . . = me .8..:.. Peres: Bt. 
h; preventing some of the outflow through the leaks, and the ny escap- 1,355 6 1 8 1°61) 4°01 
“4 ed was greatly reduced. Operations were suspended for a time—the work | Less amount transferred } sai 1.350 0 0 8 1-46) 4°00 
re ing costly ; and then the water in the reservoir, which had been lowered, to general district fund ‘ 
4 Was raised, The result is that the outflow from the leaks has again in- “an € 
to ee pa and it is evident that the additional pressure on the bank has Balance. - + + * rt set v os 
— — defective places, and let out a consi wy ! larger quantity of Alderman Dupxey, in moving the adoption of the report, said from the 
ao orts will be again made to stop the leak, t ough it is doubtful | audited statement of accounts of the gas undertaking, which he would 
er the defects will ever be radically cured. hand over to the Mayor, it would be seen that the gas sold in the last 
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twelve months amounted to 80,870,000 cubic feet. Of this 874,900 cubic 
feet had been used at the works; and leakage, condensation, &c., came to 
5,747,100 or 6°57 per cent., against 6°91 last year, which itself was very low. 
The gas made per ton of coal carbonized was 10,117 cubic feet, against 
2939 cubic feet last year. A most important point was the consumption of 
coal. There had been used in the twelve months 8648 tons of coal—bein 
46 tons less than last year; but they had made two million cubic feet o 
gas more. This had been brought about by the judicious manipulation of 
the coals, and by getting good weights and better quality. The total 
expenditure in the year for the manufacture and distribution of gas was 
£8889, and interest and repayment of loans £4613; giving a total of £13,512, 
against £13,677 last year, or a decrease of £163. ‘lhe receipts had been: 
£12,039 for gas, £466 meter-rents, £2201 residuals, £22 rents, and £92 
profit on gas-fittings, making a total of £14,820, as against £14,709 last 
year. The net profit made during the year was therefore £1308, or nearly 
£300 more than in the year 1886-7. With regard to the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia, Alderman Dudley mentioned that during the year 
1050 tons of gas liquor had been made, which, at the average market price 
of 4s. 3d. per ton, would have realized £223 2s, 6d. Adding to this 
the expenses incurred in manufacturing 101 tons of sulphate of am- 
monia, £399 18s. 10d., the total was £622 16s. 4d. On the other side 
they had received for 101 tons of sulphate, at an average price of 
£11 3s. 3d., the sum of £1127 8s. 10d.; giving a profit on the manu- 
facture of £504 12s. 6d. It would be ten years next month since the 
gas-works were purchased by the Corporation, and they had now been 
actually working the concern nine years and nine months. In 1879 they 
had nine months to account for, and they made 55,800,000 cubic feet of 
gas at 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. In 1880 the price was reduced to 
3s. 10d. ; in 1882, to 3s. 6d.; in 1885, to 3s. 3d.; and in 1886, to 3s. It was 
due to Mr. Bell, the Manager, to say that in the last year before he 
undertook the management 74,614,000 cubic feet of gas were made at an 
expenditure of £8944. At the end of five years it was 87,492,000 feet, and 
the expenditure was £8899—showing an increase of 13 million cubic feet of 
gas and a decreased expenditure of £50. It would be well to point out 
that the ratepayers had never —— with a penny in respect of the works. 
They borrowed the whole of the purchase-money, and all they did was to 
become responsible for the repayment. During the last ten years they 
had repaid from the profit of the department £10,671; they had handed 
over to the rate — £14,600 ; and they had a reserve fund of £1500, 
and an anexpended depreciation fund of £1032. So that altogether the 
works had yielded to the borough in the ten years a net benefit of £27,803 ; 
in addition to which the price of gas had been reduced from 4s. 2d. to 
8s. per 1000 cubic feet. He believed he never had a more satisfactory 
report to place before the Council. The statements made were based on 
actual results, not estimates ; and the outlook was very favourable. 

Alderman W. H. Peacu, who seconded the motion, said that in these 
days of commercial depression it was refreshing to hear such an ex- 
haustive account of a prosperous concern. He wished to point out that 
while they had made 2 million cubic feet more gas than last year, the cost 
of the coal had been £290 less. This showed the wisdom of leaving it to 
the Committee to select coal tenders after making a careful analysis. He 
believed the average illuminating power of the gas had been higher in the 
past year than at any previous period. In face of the big rate which 
would have to be made, it was satisfactory to know that they would 
receive £100 more from the works than in 1886-7, Formerly they used 
to receive £900 a year; now, owing to the general good management, they 
had £1350. He praised highly the ability displayed by Mr. Bell. 

The report was adopted. 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue AnnvuaL Report.—THe CuHarce ror Pusiic LIGHTING. 

The Manager of the Heywood Corporation Gas-Works (Mr. Henry 
Hawkins) has issued his report for the year ended the 25th of March last. 
In it he gives the following particulars as to the progress of the under- 
taking :—The gas sent out during the year was 74,969,100 cubic feet—an 
increase of 4,253,700 feet in favour of 1888 as compared with 1887. The 
gas sold during the year was 61,173,758 cubic feet —an increase of 3,197,526 
feet. The private consumption accounted for 55,410,648 cubic feet; the 

ublic lighting for 4,668,560 cubic feet; gas-stoves, &c., for 1,094,550 cubic 
eet—increase, 3,197,526 cubic feet. The gas consumed on the works was 
900,800, against 958,500 cubic feet; unaccounted for, 12,894,542, against 
11,780,688 cubic feet. In 1887 the leakage was 11,780,688 cubic feet, or 
16°70 per cent. ; in 1888 it was 12,894,542 feet, or 17°18 per cent. The 
quantity of coal carbonized during the year was 6764 tons; of cannel, 646 
tons. The percentage of cannel used was 8°72 per cent., as against 9°56 
per cent. in the previous year. The yield of gas per ton of coal and cannel 
carbonized was 10,121 cubic feet, as p anesedod with 10,015 cubic feetin the 
ee, year ; showing a net increase of 106 cubic feet per ton of coal car- 

onized in favour of 1888. Although £181 1s. 9d. was expended during 
the year in renewing and disconnecting defective service-pipes, the leakage 
increased 0°48 per cent. This Mr. Hawkins very much regrets ; and he 
states that his best efforts are being used to remedy the evil. There was 
an increase in the consumption of gas for all purposes during the past 
year, especially in private consumption. The revenue account shows the 
total receipts from all sources to be £13,055 16s. 1d., and the expenditure 
£7738 6s. 2d.—leaving a gross profit of £5317 9s. 1ld. From this the 
annuities, interest on mortgage loans, sinking funds, &c., absorb 
£4526 5s. 4d.; leaving a net profit of £791 4s.7d. The amount received 
for residuals was £1488 lls. lld.; showing an increase of £294 4s. 1d. as 
compared with the previous year. This was consequent upon the increased 
quantity of sulphate sold and the enhanced value of tar. Under the head 
of manufacture of gas, the expenditure was £5796 3s. 1d., as compared with 
£5126 12s, 3d. for the year 1886-7, or an increase of £669 10s. 10d. This is 
consequent upon the increased quantity of gas made. Mr. Hawkins con- 
cludes by stating that the works are now in excellent condition, except in 
regard to one or two minor matters—viz., the exhauster and sulphate 
plant—and are capable of producing and furnishing a much larger quantity 
of gas than is now being supplied at a very slight additional cost—simply 
for the materials and labour. He therefore trusts the Gas Committee will 
consider the result of the past year’s working compares favourably with 
other works similarly situated ; and he hopes soon to be able to considerably 
reduce the leakage account. 





At the Meeting of the Town Council on the 10th inst., the Gas Com- 
mittee reported that they had appointed a Sub-Committee to report as to 
the rearrangement of the sulphate plant and as to making certain altera- 


tions to the exhauster, alluded to by Mr. Hawkins. They also resolved to 
charge for street lighting on the average meter system. With reference 
to the profit of the past year, it was resolved that £226 18s. 4d. be trans- 
ferred from the profit and loss account to the credit of thecapital account, 
and £564 6s. 3d. to the credit of a reserve fund account. 

Mr. Lawton, in moving the confirmation of the Committee’s minutes, 
remarked that the leakage was less satisfactory than the Council were 
expecting; but the Manager said a great part of it was caused in repairin 
and making good the defects. This, however, the Manager thought woul 





be remedied in the future. As to the disposal of the profit, £296 ig. 4 
would be added to the capital account, which would then stand as ja 
year, and £564 6s. 3d. would be carried to a new fund to be called ¢) 
reserve fund No. 7. The concern had really no;working capital; and they 
had overdrawn the banking account, having to paya coneilansbis amour 
as interest. The change would be satisfactory, inasmuch as it would add 
to the profit. 

The minutes were passed. 





OLDHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
THe AnNuAL Report.—REDUCTION IN THE PRICE or Gas, 

At the Meeting of the Gas Committee of the Oldham Corporation on th 
9th inst., Mr. Herbert Andrew, the Superintendent of the Gas Department 
presented his annual report. In it he stated that the net expendityr, 
on capital account during the financial — ending in March last wag 
£10,494 18s. 4d. The gross revenue for the twelve months amounted ty 
£107,220 10s. 3d.; the gross expenditure to £77,404 9s. 10d.—the balancg 
carried to the profit and loss account being £29,816 Os.5d. After payi 
annuities, interest on loans and stock, additions to the various sinking 
funds, &c., amounting to £20,963 4s. 1d., there was left a surplus 
£8852 16s. 4d. This surplus, Mr. Andrew pointed out, could either bg 
transferred to the reserve fund or carried forward to the current year’s 
accounts. The quantity of gas manufactured at the four stations of the 
Corporation was 809,529,000 cubic feet, against 771,149,000 cubic feet in the 
preceding year; and the amount of cannel and coal carbonized in its 
production was 80,169 tons 12 cwt. The average quantity of gas made 
per ton of cannel and coal carbonized during the past year was 10,097 
cubic feet. The loss of gas from leakage, &c., amounted to 49,878,009 
cubic feet, or 6161 per cent. of the total made. The maximum quanti 
of gas delivered in 24 hours was on Jan, 12 last, 5,238,000 cubic feet, ag 
compared with 5,145,000 cubic feet in 1886-7; showing an increase of 
93,000 cubic feet. The minimum quantity of gas delivered in 24 hours 
was on June 19, 1887, 527,000 cubic feet, against 524,000 cubic feet in the 
previous year; being an increase of 3000 cubic feet. The average illumi. 
nating power of the gas supplied was equal to 19°97 standard sperm 
candles. During the past year 1299 new meters were fixed, and 1299 
consumers added. The total number of meters now in use is 41,792; and 
the number of consumers is 40,878. The length of mains laid in exten. 
sions, enlargements, and renewals during the past year was 8533 yards; 
the mains taken up measuring 3642 yards. The Chairman (Alderman Hall) 
suggested that the question of putting the surplus to the reserve fund 
should be adjourned until the estimates for the following year were con- 
sidered, when they could reduce the price of gas. Alderman Buckley said 
they were ina ee to deal with the matter then; and he moved that 
the price of gas be reduced 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. This was agreed to; and 
it was also decided to place the surplus of £8852 16s. 4d. to reserve fund, 





BOLTON CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Past YEAR’s WoRKING—REDUCTION oF PRICE. 

We have received from Mr. W. Smith, Engineer and Manager of the 
Bolton Corporation Gas-Works, a copy of the abstract of the accounts of 
the Gas Department for the year ended the 25th of March last. It con- 
tuins the report of the Gas Committee on the working of the under- 
taking for this period. We learn therefrom that the total quantity of 
coal and cannel carbonized was 62,438 tons, or an increase of 6°50 per 
cent. on corresponding twelve months of last year. The gas made was 
629,020,000 cubic feet—an increase of 5°01 per cent.; the yield per ton 
having been an average of 10,074 cubic feet. The quantity of gas 
accounted for per ton is 9599 cubic feet; representing an amount of 
leakage and condensation of 4°71 per cent. The gross profits on the year's 
working were £47,374 17s 3d., disposed of as follows :—Capital charges 
(annuities, interest on loans, dividend on stock, and sinking fund), 
£23,438 10s. 1d. ; reserve fund for renewal of works and plant, £9687 13s. 3d, 
with a further special appropriation to the reserve of £2748 13s, 1ld,; 
leaving a net balance of £11,500 in aid of the district rates of the borough. 
No charges were debited to capital account during the year, with the 
exception of the cost of a plot of land; whilst a sum of £30,000 was 
charged against the reserve fund for the depreciation of capital. The 
Committee, in view of the satisfactory state of the finances, and also 
taking into consideration the prospective increase in the amount to be 
received for residuals during the coming year, recommend a reduction of 
2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, to take effect from the Ist of 
July next. An appendix, containing statistical information illustrating 
the progress of the gas undertaking since the transfer of the works to the 
Corporation, is added to the report. This contains some interesting 
figures. In 1873 there were 83,259 tons of coal and cannel carbonized ; the 
cost being 13s. 53d. per ton delivered. In the succeeding two years the 
price was up to about 21s. per ton ; but it has now dropped to 8s. 11d. In 
the first year named the make of gas per ton was 10,797 cubic feet, of 
which 9918 feet were sold. Last year the make was 10,074 cubic feet, of 
which 9543 feet were sold. There has been a marked decrease in leakage 
since 1878; having been brought down from 8'27 to 4°71 per cent. on the 
make. The price in 1873 was 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet within two miles 
of the Town Hall; it is now 2s. 8d. The capital expenditure per 
1000 cubic feet of gas sold in 1873 was £1 3s. 9d.; last year it was 18s. only. 
In 1878, out of a gross profit of £31,335, a sum of £5922 was voted in aid of 
the rates, and £9754 was placed in the reserve fund. Last year the profits 
were £47,374, of which £11,500 went to relieve the rates, and £6377 to the 
reserve fund. The report was presented at the meeting of the Town 
Council last Wednesday; and Alderman Moscrop, in moving its adoption, 
acknowledged that the excellent results achieved were due to the services 
rendered by all the officials in the Gas and Lighting Department, from the 
Manager downwards. The report was adopted; and it was decided to 
reduce the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from July 1 next. When 
this takes effect, the price will be 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to consumers 
within a radius of two miles from the Town Hall; 3s. to those in the out 
townships; and 3s, 3d. to those in Horwich and Chapeltown. 





THe Hauirax Corporation Water Brii.—This Bill, which has already 
passed the House of Commons (see ante, p. 561), was before a Committee 
of the House of Lords on the 8th and 9th inst. It was opposed by Sir 
John Savile and the Sowerby Bridge Local Board. The object of the 
Bill is to revive powers to construct certain water-works extensions 
which had already received the sanction of Parliament, but which 
been allowed to lapse ; and the opposition was not to the principle of the 
Bill, as to which there was no dispute. Sir John Savile asked that the 
arrangement by which a definite quantity of water was discharged # 
compensation in the course of the twelve working hours of a day should bes0 
modified that the discharge should be continuous; and the Sowerby Bridge 
Local Board desired to be placed upon the same footing as other | 
authorities which obtained their supply from Halifax, ‘The Committee 
— the preamble of the Bill, granted Sir J. Savile’s request, al 

ecided that the Sowerby Bridge district was entitled to the same terms 
as the others. 
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qHE GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS FOR THE PRESENT 
SESSION. 


e Board of Trade have issued the usual memorandums stating the 
gature of the proposals contained in the Provisional Orders included in 
the Confirmation Bills, Nos. 1 and 2, introdueed in the House of Commons 
op the 7th inst. (see ante, p. 874). j 

Bill No. 1 comprises the Orders relating to Chigwell, Great Berkhamp- 
Hatfield, Suodland, and Swansea. The first-named Order is to em- 
the Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford Gas Company to include the 
of Chingford within their limits of supply, to raise £10,000 addi- 
tional capital by shares or stock, and £2500 by loan ; and to fix the price 
to be charged for gas, with sliding scale as to price and dividend, at4s. 11d. 

1000 cubic feet. In the case of the second Order, the Great Berk- 

pstead Gas Company, Limited, ask for authority to maintain and con- 
tinue gas-works, and to manufacture and supply gas within the parishes 
of Berkhampstead St. Peter and Berkhampstead St. Mary (otherwise 
Northehurch), in the county of Hertford. The capital is fixed at £12,000 
in shares and £3000 on loan; and the price to be charged for gas, with 
sliding scale, is 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Hatfield Order is to em- 

wer the Hatfield Gas Company, Limited, to maintain and continue gas- 
yorks, and to manufacture and supply gas in the town of Hatfield and the 
jshes of Bishop’s Hatfield and Essendon, and part of the parish of 
Pe Peter, in the county of Hertford. The capital named is £10,000 by 
shares and £2500 by loan; and the price is put at 4s. 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, with sliding scale. The Snodland Order is to empower Messrs. C. 
Townsend, Hook, and Co., Limited, to maintain and continue gas-works, 
and to manufacture and supply gas within the parishes of Snodland, 
Birling, and Halling, in the county of Kent. The capital is £15,000 in 
shares and £3750 on loan; and the price, with sliding scale, is 4s. per 1000 
cubic feet. The Swansea Order is to empower the Swansea Gas Com- 
to raise £50,000 additional capital by shares or stock and £12,500 
yl he ; and to fix the maximum price to be charged for gas at 3s. 9d. 
1 1000 cubic feet within the borough and 5s. outside. 
Bill No. 2 comprises the Orders relating to Dursley, King’s Lynn, 
Littlehampton, Oakham, Poulton-le-Fylde, and Worksop. The Dursley 
Order is to empower the Dursley Gas Company, Limited, to maintain and 
continue gas-works, and to manufacture and supply gas in the town and 
parish of Dursley and the parish of Cam, in the county of Gloucester, 
and to fix the capital at £7000 by shares and £1750 by loan. The price 
to be charged for gas, with sliding scale, is 4s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
The King’s Lynn Order is to empower the King’s Lynn Gas Company 
to raise £8000 by shares or stock and £2000 by loan; to construct addi- 
tional works; and to fix the price to be charged for gas, with sliding 
sale, at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. In the case of the Littlehampton 
Order, the Littlehampton Gas Company, Limited, seek power to purchase 
additional lands; to construct and maintain additional works thereon ; 
to raise £10,000 additional capital by shares and £2500 by loan; and to fix 
the price to be charged for gas, with sliding scale, at 4s. 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet. The Oakham Order is to empower the Oakham Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, to maintain and continue gas-works; to manufacture and 
supply gas in the parishes of Oakham Dean’s Hold, with Barleythorpe, 
Qakham Lord’s Hold, and Langham, in the county of Rutland ; to fix the 
capital at £8000 by shares and £2000 by loan, and the price to be charged 
for gas, with sliding scale, at 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. By the Poulton- 
leFylde Order, the Poulton-le-Fylde Gas, Coal, Lime, and Coke Company, 
Limited, ask for power to maintain and continue gas-works; to manufac- 
tureand supply gas within the township of Poulton-le-Fylde and a por- 
tion of the townships of Thornton and Carleton, in the county of Lan- 
caster; to fix the capital at £12,000 by shares and £3000 by loan; and the 
price, with sliding scale, at 5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Worksop Gas 
Company, in their Order, seek power to raise £7000 by shares or stock 
and £1750 by loan, and to fix the price, with sliding scale, at 3s. 8d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

In all the Orders in which additional capital is authorized, it is required 
to be offered for sale by auction or tender. Where necessary, the usual 
clauses as to limits of dividend, the creation of an insurance fund, excess 
of profits, reserve fund, pressure, and testing of gas, quantity of land to 
be taken by agreement, Wc., have been inserted, and the Gas-Works Clauses 
Acts, 1847 and 187i, incorporated. The illuminating power is fixed in all 
the Orders at 15 candles, except in the Poulton-le-Fylde Order, in which 
it is specified to be 16 candles. This Order also contains a clause as to 
the purchase of the undertaking by the Local Authority. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING EXPERIMENT AT LEAMINGTON. 
Favre or tHe Exvecrric Licuts. 

At the Meeting of the Leamington Town Council on Monday last 
week—the Mayor (Mr. J. Fell) presiding—an animated discussion took 
place on the following motion submitted by Mr. Crowther Davies to give 
twelve months’ notice to determine the contract with the Midland Electric 
Light and Power Company for the supply of the electric current to the lamps 
onthe Parade. Our Sonkens may remember that in the latter part of 
1886 the Leamington Corporation gave Messrs. Arthur Chamberlain and 
George Hookham permission to lay down leads and take any other steps 
necessary for making the Royal Spa a central electric lighting station. 
The Council undertook to pay the cost of 500 standards and incandescent 
lamps required for lighting the main thoroughfare, as well as the cost of 
fittings for lighting the Town Hall, the Free Library, and the Royal 
Pump Rooms with the new illuminant. The corporate authorities further 
agreed to pay the Company at the rate of £2 2s. per annum per lamp of 
lé-candle power for street lighting; and a minimum charge of 10s. per 
lamp for the current used at the Town Hall, Free Library, and Pump 
Rooms. The light was furnished in November last. There have been 
= complaints of the light in the streets; but it is admitted that for 
lomestic purposes the current supplied by the Company leaves nothing 
tobe desired. Unfortunately for the contractors, very few Leamington 
tradesmen have availed themselves of the advantages of the new light. 
The Parade is lighted by means of 87 single, 1 double, and 29 treble 
incandescent lamps, equal to 176 single electric lights, which, at £2 2s. per 
light per annum, equals £369 12s. Under the old system, the main 
thoroughfare was lighted by 7 Bray’s, 3 special, and 50 ordinary lamps, 
equal to 84 single gas-lights, which, everything included, came to £176 8s. 
Perannum, It willthus be seen that the Council are paying at the 
present time double the amount paid prior to the introduction of the new 
installation. In addition to this extra permanent charge, the Council 
expended about £1200 in providing new columns, lamps, fittings, &c. 
In support of his motion, Mr. Davies remarked that he had named twelve 
tonths as this was the only notice that could be given under the agreement 
with the Company; and he did not object to it, because it would allow the 
Company ample time to make any experiments they liked. If they could 
bring the electric light to a satisfactory position, he would be willing to 

t the motion lapse ; but he did not think they would be able to do any- 
thing of the kind. The present state of the lighting by electricity was not 
80 good as the former system of lighting by gas, nor was it socheap. On 
the 2nd of May there were not fewer than 11 electric lamps out; and this 
Was not an exceptional state of things. While desiring to be just and 


i) 
power 








a ome to the Midland Electric Light and Power Company, he could not 
ut conclude that they had made a mistake, and that they never would 
be able to make the light satisfactory. Mr. Herbert Stanley seconded the 
motion, which he said he believed to be in accord with the public wish. 
Mr. Harvey said the light was not satisfactory even tothe residents on the 
Parade. It was good for shops, but in the streets it was not sufficiently 
diffusive ; and, in his opinion, the lights were not more than 8-candle, 
although they were to be 16-candle power. Mr. Barter White said the 
glowing promises of the promoters in this matter had not been fulfilled, 
although the cost of the light was 100 per cent. higher than that of gas. 
Dr. Thursfield said he thought the Council had rom unwisely in removing 
their old gas-lamps, which he believed they would have to put up again. 
He sympathized with the Company because they had been experimentin 
with their own money; but still he regarded the electric light as a dism: 
failure. At the same time he would not support the motion, as he should like 
the Company to have an opportunity of offering the town something better 
than they had at present. Mr. Waring said he regarded the electric light 
as a failure, and should vote against it. Mr. Orton said one could not 
down the Parade at night without finding from 10 to 12 lights extinguished ; 
and on one occasion he counted 26 lights that had gone out between Bath 
Street Bridge and the Town Hal!. Alderman Wackrill contended that the 
present system of electric lighting was better than the old method, but 
still it was not what he wished to see it; and therefore he thought the 
Company should have a further opportunity of improving the supply. Mr. 
Overell said in his opinion the Company had not had a full opportunity ; 
and as a resolution like the one before them would prejudicially affect the 
interests of the Company, he thought it ought not to be passed without 
another trial. Mr. Purser took a similar view, especially as the Company 
had spent nearly £30,000 in supplying plant for the electric light. The 
Mayor said he considered the system had been a success. The resolution, 
if carried, would send the Company out of the town. After they spent so 
much money, it would be most unfair to them for the Council to carry 
such a resolution. Mr.Crowther Davies denied that there was anything 
unfair in the motion. On the vote being taken, there were 10 in its favour 
and 10 against it. The Mayor declined to give his casting vote either for 
or against the motion. 





EXHIBITIONS OF GAS APPLIANCES AT ILKESTON AND 
DERBY. 


Some time ago, on the suggestion of Mr. F. C. Humphrys, Manager of 
the Ilkeston Corporation Gas- Works, the members of the Gas Committee 
considered the advisability of holding a gas exhibition in the town, with 
the view of encouraging the use of gas-stoves for cooking purposes, by 
giving practical lessons in the art of cookery, and demonstrating the 
superiority of gas to the ordinary coal fire. Something like 38 firms 
promised their co-operation; and the exhibition was opened in the Town 
Hall last Tuesday by Alderman W. Sudbury, the brother of the Mayor, in 
the unavoidable absence of his Worship. Among the principal exhibitors 
of stoves and gas-fittings were Messrs. John Wright and Co., of Birming- 
ham, whose appliances have been adopted by the Corporation; Messrs. C, 
Wilson and Sons, of Leeds; and Messrs. G. Andrew and W. H. Coupland, 
two local firms. There was an excellent show of meters, burners, and 
fittings; the exhibitors being Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co., the Gas 
Meter Company, Messrs. G. Bray and Co., and Messrs. Guest and Chrimes. 
Siemens, Wenham, and Welsbach burners were also on view. Models of 
gas-works plant, as well as of an entire gas-works, and samples of raw 
materials and residual products added to the general attractiveness of 
the show; while the stand of apparatus used in testing and analyzing 
coal gas, sent by Mr. N. H. Humphrys, F.C.S., Assoc, M. Inst. C.E., of 
Salisbury (brother of Mr. F. C. Humphrys), increased its interest to the 
more scientific visitor. Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., contributed a set of 
portraits of early gas engineers; and about the building were displayed 
 eagece of gasholders and gas apparatus and sections of coal workings. 

he exhibition was open four days, on each of which Mrs. Thwaites, of 
Liverpool, gave two useful practical lessons on cookery. The entire under- 
taking was a great success—the building being crowded daily and nightly ; 
and there is every reason for believing that it will result in a largely in- 
creased use of gas for cooking purposes. 

An exhibition on a large scale was opened at Derby last Friday. The in- 
augural ceremony was performed by the Mayor (Mr. J. W. Newbold). His 
Worship, in the course of a few introductory observations, remarked that 
the improvements which had taken place in connection with gas lighting 
during the past few years, were very noteworthy. This he attributed to 
the desire on the parts of gas engineers to keep pace with the electric 
light. The exhibition, as a whole, presented many features of importance 
in relation to the common objects and practical requirements of every-da) 
life ; and he trusted it would receive the patronage and support whic 
it so well deserved. He then declared the exhibition open, Among the 
exhibits of gas appliances, mention may be made of the following:— 
Messrs. J. Davis and Son, of Derby, London, and Cardiff, showed several 
improvements in gas-lamps, including the Wenham. Messrs. J. and G. 
Haywood, also of Derby, exhibited several of the latest improvements in 

as-burners and heating-stoves. Messrs. T. Crump and Co., another 
erby firm, displayed an excellent stock of chandeliers and hall-lamps. 
Mr. H. Baker, a local gas engineer, exhibited the flat-flame regenerative 
gas-lamp of which he is the patentee and manufacturer. During the 
eriod of the exhibition (which will extend till the close of the month), 
iss H. M. Young, of the Liverpool School of Cookery, will lecture on 
domestic cooking, with special reference to the utilization of gas. 





ANGLO-SPANISH GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Denia station of the above-named Company was opened on 
the 6th inst. with considerable éclat. In the evening the municipal 
offices and other public and private buildings were illuminated. Upwards 
of 50 of the principal residents were entertained at a banquet, at which 
Mr. W. P. Gibbons presided, supported by the Mayor and most of the 
officials of the town and district. Denid isa seaport and a thriving town, 
and is well known in certain English circles as a great place of export for 
raisins and other fruit. There are a large number of fruit storehouses, 
packing depéts, &c., in most of which arrangements are being made for a 
gas supply. The ne ew of the Company as regards this flourishing 
town are therefore of the brightest. Messrs. Innes and Parsons have been 
respectively appointed local Secretary and Manager. The works have 
been erected by Messrs. Gibbons Bros., of Dudley, from the plans of Mr. 
A. F. Phillips, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the St. Albans Gas and Water 
Companies. Everything is of modern design, with ample room for 
present ~~ and future extensions. The Chairman of the Com- 
pany (Mr. W. C. Parkinson), accompanied by Mr. Phillips (the Managing 

irector), has just returned from visiting the Jativa and Denia stations, 
and other towns which the Company have in view for future gas-works. 





Tue Doncaster Corporation Gas Committee have resolved to abolish all 
meter-rents from the Ist of July next, and to lay all services and fix 
meters free of charge. 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT QUESTION AT BATH. 

At the Meeting of the Bath Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman Hammond@) presiding—a report from the Electric Light Com- 
mittee was read, stating that several meetings had been held and infor- 
mation collected which had been supplied to the Council regarding the 
electric light in other towns. 

The Town CLERK said that, having been instructed by the Town Coun- 
cil to obtain Counsel’s opinion with regard to the power of shareholders 
in the Gas Company to speak and vote on questions affecting the lighting 
of the city, he submitted a case to Mr. R. 8S. Wright, the Counsel for the 
Municipal Corporations’ Association, and he had given the following 
opinion :—“ (1) I am of opinion that, under the circumstances stated, the 
shareholders in the Gas Company would be held to have directly a ‘ pe- 
cuniary interest’ within the meaning of section 22 (3) in the question of 
introducing the electric light for lighting the streets, and are therefore 
prohibited from voting or taking part in the discussion. (2) A mere 
general discussion as to the comparative merits of lighting by gas and by 
electricity would probably be held not to come within the prohibition ; 
but it would apply, in my opinion, to any specific proposal to adopt, or to 
take steps towards the adoption of the electric light for street illumina- 
tion. (3 and 4) I do not think that a shareholder in an electric lighting 
company is precluded from speaking or voting until the question arises 
whether the company in which he is interested shall be employed. The 
difference between the two cases lies in the fact .aat the Gas Com- 
pany, being under contract with the Corporation, is necessarily in- 
terested in the decision; whereas the interest of the other companies 
only arises when their claim to be so employed comes to be considered. 
(5) I think it is the duty of the Mayor to count all the votes in the usual 
way unless and until it is brought to his knowledge, by admission or other 
evidence, that particular members are disqualified. A resolution which 
would not have been carried but for the votes of disqualified members is 
not the resolution of the Council, and has no legal validity, notwithstand- 
ing that the Mayor has counted such votes. (6) There is no way in which 
the difficulty can be overcome, unless the members in question are ready 
to get rid of their shares.” 

Mr. Sturces entered at length into the circumstances which led to the 
appointment of the Electric Light Committee. As one result of their 
labours, he said they had collected much information from various towns 
as to the electric light; and as the other, they had rather a colourless 
report. The questions sent to the different towns were 18 in number; and 
they were thought to be crucial questions. In every case the electric light 
had been successful where it had been introduced ; and in three cases only 
were there qualifications. At Greenock there was a small installation 
which was expensive; at Leamington the light was successful in public 
buildings and shops, but not in the streets—the explanation being that 
incandescent lights were used, which were not fit for the streets; at 
Taunton the answer was that there was no comparison, as the electric 
light was far superior to gas. It was the idea of some people that the 
advocates of the electric light wanted the Corporation to introduce it at 
the expense of the ratepayers. They never had any idea of the kind. The 
Corporation paid a large sum—something like £4500 a year—for gas; and 
they thought that a part of this patronage might be given to an electric 
lighting company. Having compared the quantity of light given by 
electricity with that of gas, to the advantage of the former, Mr. Sturges 
said that while the Committee of the Council were sitting, a Committee of 
the leading citizens of Bath had been making inquiries. The result of 
their deliberations was a suggestion that the main streets of the city, 
including the two railway stations, should be illuminated with the electric 
light. This plan would displace 273 gas-lamps of 20-candle power each, 
nine of 100-candle power, and four of 80-candle power, and introduce 70 
electric lamps of 1200-candle power each. This would give them nine 
times as much light as they had at present, at a cost of about one-third 
more than now. The cost of lighting the lamps in the district mapped 
out was £953 4s. 1d.; the electric light would cost about £300 more—that 
was Mr. Massingham’s opinion. Bath, he said, was well situated for the 
application and display of the electric light. It was on the borders of the 
coal-fields, so that they would get coal cheap; they could utilize the town 
weirs for power; and they had a suitable site available for the works on 
that of the old slaughter-houses. He enlarged upon the general and 
peculiar advantages of the light in Bath, and concluded by moving— 
“ That the question of lighting the city by electricity be referred back to 
the Special Electric Light Committee, with instructions to obtain tenders 
from electric lighting companies to light that portion of the city marked on 
= ~— now produced to the Council, and to report such tenders to the 

Jouncil.’ 

Mr. Rapway seconded the motion. 

Mr. Cox said there were always two sides to a question. It would seem, 
from the advocates of the electric light, that they wanted to turn night 
into day. It was proposed that 270 lamps should be replaced by 70 electric 
lights. The cost of the gas-lamps was £953 1s. Mr. Sturges, he contended, 
had suppressed in some degree the cost of the 70 lights. Inthe statement 
ac it was said that the cost of the 70 lights would be £1700—nearly 
double the cost of the gas-lamps. He held that the number of lights would 
not be equivalent to the 970 lamps. The result would be that instead of 
£1700 the cost for lighting the district proposed would be twice £1700. 
He was quite sure that the gentlemen who advocated the adoption of the 
electric light intended to go to a particular company. He thought if the 
Gas Company were paid a higher price they would give a great deal better 
light. He moved—“ That the Gas Company should be asked to compete 
with the electric lighting companies in giving a very much better light 
than they give to the city at present.” He asked if Mr. Sturges would add 
this to his resolution ? 

Alderman Cuark seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Sturces said the Gas Company were perfectly free to compete with 
other illuminating companies. 

Alderman Bricut supported Mr. Cox’s proposal, and spoke of the effort 
he made some time ago to improve the street lighting at a cost of £800; 
but the project fell through owing to the expense. 

Mr. Dyer supported the resolution, and urged that a fresh Committee 
should be appointed; the members of the present one who were interested 
in gas being excluded from it. 

Alderman Murca supported the reference to the Committee, and took 
the same view as Mr. Dyer with regard to the Committee dealing with the 
question. This might, he said, be met by an alteration of the wording of 
the resolution to the effect that the question be referred to a special 
Electric Light Committee then to be named. 

Mr. Sturces accepted the alteration. 

Mr. Cox’s suggestion, being an amendment, was put to the vote and 
lost—six members only voting for it. The resolution, as amended, was 
then put and carried nem. con. 


Although the proceedings above reported indicate a strong desire on 
the part of the Corporation to plunge into an electric lighting experi- 
ment, there are those both inside and outside the Council who will raise 





their voices against the proposal. Already one of the large 
in the city (Mr. S. Fox Andrews) has pe he a letter ry ate Payers 
urging upon the ratepayers the necessity for caution in embarkin aber, 
such an undertaking as that contemplated, especially as, in virtye r th 
legal opinion which has been expressed, the lips of those who are lea 
qualified to discuss the question in the Council have been closed ag 
Andrews recalls the fact that some of the more enterprising citiz : 
have already tried electric lighting, and have abandoned it aftey an 
annoyance and great financial loss. He says that if there are thos 
who still consider it the best method of lighting, why do they not - 
the experiment on their own premises, and demonstrate its value at thei 
own risk? Those who are moving in the matter could, without doubt, 
form a company for the purpose, and would meet with all tho success they 
deserve. e considers it a very serious thing for the ratepayers to be 
tied to a large increase in the annual expenditure for what can but be 
looked upon as an experiment, in order to assist the promoters of the 
scheme. He points significantly to the proceedings in the Leamington 
Town Council, as reported in another column of the Journa, to-day, ag 
showing the unreliability of the electric light. He contends that if the 
Council determine to increase the amount of light in the street, sure} 
it is but common fairness to give the Gas Company an Opportunity of 
showing what can be done for the larger outlay in comparison with the 
electric light. The pmmatg ig | are called upon to go into out-of-the.wa 
places with their mains, to light perhaps a few lamps; and it would be 
only fair to test the proposed system in a similar way. He puts these 
two pertinent questions Solem the ratepayers: ‘If the electric light is g 
—— and financial success, why has it been abandoned in Chesterfield 
ondon, and Paris? If it is economical, why do not the Birmingham 
firm who are trying to light Leamington, try the experiment in their own 
town?” The conclusion he comes to is that certain gentlemen want to 
try an electric lighting experiment in Bath, and he thinks the Corpora. 
————_ take care that the citizens are not called upon to pay any part 
of the cost. 





BUENOS AYRES (NEW) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The report of the Directors of this Company for the year ending Dee, 3] 
last, which is to be presented to the shareholders at the thirteenth annual 
general meeting on the 29th inst., states that there was in that period 
great increase in the business of the Company, fully bearing out the ex. 
pectations expressed by the Directors in their last report. The receipts for 
private consumption were 34°81 per cent. in excess, and the gross take of the 
Company 26°36 per cent. in excess of 1886. The contract with Messrs, John 
Aird and Son for the extension and re-organization of the Company’s mains 
was completed in June last ; the total sum expended up to Dec. 31, 1887, for 
this purpose being £85,873 14s.6d. Of this amount £27,049 10s. 4d. has 
been apportioned to revenue (in accordance with the opinion of Mr. G, E, 
Stevenson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., the Company’s Engineer), and the balance 
has been charged to capital. The beneficial result of this expenditure is 
shown by the great reduction in gas unaccounted for, and in the increased 
pressure obtained throughout the city. The profit of the year amounts 
to £77,648 6s. 5d. ; the amount brought forward from 1886 was £952 17s, 24, 
—making a total of £78,601 3s.7d. From this has to be deducted for de. 
benture interest, £11,055; amounts written off for the reorganization of 
the mains, and new purifiers, £10,649 18s. 5d.; and loss on exchange, 
£23,929 18s. 10d.—total, £45,634 17s. 3d. This leaves a balance of 
£32,966 6s.4d. The Directors recommend that the dividend for the year 
should be at the rate of 8 per cent., free of income-tax—3 per cent. of which 
(absorbing £9549 14s. 1d.) has already been distributed ; leaving 5 per cent. 
to be now paid in respect of the last six months of the year. This will 
amount to £16,437 10s.; and the balance (£6979 2s. 3d.) carried forward, 





METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

According to the returns furnished to the Registrar-General by the 
London Water Companies, the average quantity of water supplied daily 
to the Metropolis in the past month was 153,608,044 gallons, as against 
157,265,984 gallons in the corresponding month of 1887. The number of 
houses served last month was 736,622, or at the rate of 209 gallons per 
house, and 26°7 gallons per head of the population. In April, 1887, the 
number of houses was 723,469; and the quantity of water allowed foreach 
person, 27°9 gallons. Of the entire bulk of water supplied last month, 
77,325,367 gallons were drawn from the Thames, and 76,282,677 gallons 
from the Lea and other sources. 

Dr. E. Frankland, in the course of his report to the Registrar-General 
on the quality of the Metropolitan Water Supply last month, makes the 
following remarks :—-“‘ The Thames water sent out by the Chelsea, West 
Middlesex, Southwark, Grand Junction, and Lambeth Companies con- 
tained in every case considerably less organic matter than in the previous 
month’s samples; the absolute amount being small for river water. All 
the samples were clear and bright on delivery. Of the water principally 
drawn from the Lea, the New River Company’s supply exhibited a similar 
reduction in the organic matter, which fell to its usually small amount. The 
East London Company’s water, on the other hand, contained rather more 
organic matter than in the previous month, although the actual amount 
was not in excess of that present in some of the Thames waters. Both 
samples were clear and bright. The deep-well water of the Kent and 
Colne Valley Companies and of the Tottenham Local Board of Health 
contained as usual only a very small proportion of organic matter; 
and the Colne Valley Company, by softening their supply with lime, 
thereby rendered it also of excellent quality for washing and all domestic 
uses.” sa 

Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, in their mount on the composition 
and quality of daily samples of the water supplied to London last month, 
say: “The character of the Thames-derived water supplied to the 
Metropolis, estimated alike by the na inane of organic matter ue, 
the quantity of oxygen absorbable from permanganate, and the degree © 
colour-tint, continued through the month of April to correspond very 
closely with that which prevailed in the preceding month of March. Thus 
the mean numbers expressing the organic carbon, the oxygen absorbed 
and the degree of colour-tint for the month of March being 0'162, 004: 
and 16°3 respectively, the corresponding numbers for the month of Apri 
were found to be 0-164, 0°047, and 15°9 respectively. In the case of the 
East London Company’s water derived from the Lea, the proportions > 
organic carbon and of oxygen absorbed, though almost identical wit 
those met with in the water derived from the Thames, were found . 
appreciably in excess of the proportions taken note of in last mont é 
report; and a variation in the same direction, though to a smaller — 
was noticeable in the case of the New River Company’s water, deriv 
part from the Lea and in part from springs.” 





Tue Wakefield Corporation have just entered into a contract with 4 
Featherstone Local Board to supply them with water from their 2 
source for a period of 20 years. 
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THE JEYPORE OIL-GAS WORKS. 
We have received from the Superintendent of the above-named works 
g, J. Tellery) a copy of the report and accounts of the undertaking 
j the year ending Dec. 31 last. Our readers may remember that notices 
1 tbe progress of these works—which were originally established for the 
° duction of gas from castor oil, for the supply of the Maharajah’s palace 
d the Government establishments, and since extended to private con- 
wners—ave from time to time appeared in the Journat. The report 
om to hand shows that during the past year there was expended a total 
pont Rs. 66,601; but as there was a revenue of Rs.7579, the amount 
‘tually laid out was only Rs. 59,022. Of course the principal item of 
sspenditure was for the production of gas and the maintenance and 
iteration of the apparatus, which came to Rs. 24,338, of which Rs. 15,455 
yere spent in the purchase of 3260 cases of kerosene oil. Another heavy 
tem in the grand total was Rs. 21,835 for original and special works, The 
eo and maintenance of plant cost Rs. 2072; and Rs. 285 were spent for 
the maintenance of electric lighting plant. With regard to the Rs. 7579 of 
revenue, by far the greater portion of it (Rs. 4951) was the product of work 
jone in the shops connected with the establishment. The gas sold to 
rivate consumers, however, returned Rs. 1630; and the residual products 
yielded Rs. 656. The expenditure last year exceeded by Rs. 889 that for 
ihe preceding twelve months, owing mainly to the carrying out of some 
gpecial works. The revenue is similar to that of 1886. Mr. Tellery 
endeavoured to increase it by submitting to the authorities a pro josal to 
‘ve more facilities to private consumers; and he showed that by doing so 
the money invested would return a good interest, and that the works could 
bemade to pay; but his suggestions were not entertained. He remarks 
outhis matter that so long as the gas-works are not managed with an eye 
to business, the revenues must naturally remain merely nominal, as they 
gre now. The report contains the following detailed statement of the 
cost of gas per 1000 cubic feet last year as compared with 1886 :— 











1886. 1887. 

R. A. P. R. 2 z 

Oil. «© © © © © © © © © «© 2@ 514 5 2 
| Sip er eee 113 113 
Maintenance of apparatus. .. . 012 4 11 a 
Purification . oe e 6 Oo» 00 4 . 0 0 6 
Miscellaneous . . . »« «© « « « 00 ° 00 4 
Teabour . ++ +«-e«-esee eo OFF »- O89 
Total cost per 1000 cubic feet . ° 9 4 5 ee 812 9} 
Less for bye-products sold. . « . 064 03 8 
Actual cost. . . . 81513 1. 89 


The gas cost 6a. O4p. less per 1090 cubic feet in 1887 than in 1886; and it 
would have been still less by 10a. 23p. if the Durbar had not passed an 
order to levy a duty, which had not been levied before, upon all goods 
from the Ist of June. The total less cost per 1000 cubic feet, omitting 
this duty, was lr. Oa. 8p. There was a total saving of 2902r. 10a. 6p. on 
the entire quantity of gas produced. This was due partly to the oil having 
been purchased cheaper, and to the improvements made in utilizing 
tar as fuel instead of as formerly burning lamp-black from it. The total 
quantity of gas made last year was 2,858,040 cubic feet, as com ared to 
9,466,940 cubic feet in 1886. The average number of jets lighted daily was 
§92. The time each jet was kept burning was about 5hours. The average 
number of burners and the time during which they were alight were both 
larger last year than in 1886. The loss by leakage was 371,000 cubic feet, 
or close upon 13 per cent. of the total gas produced; being nearly 3 per 
cent, more than in the preceding year. Mr. Tellery closes his report by 
bearing testimony to the efficiency with which his staff discharged their 
duties during the past twelve months. 





THE USE OF SEA WATER FOR ROAD-WATERING PURPOSES. 

The Bournemouth Improvement Commissioners have just completed 
the scheme they have been for some time carrying out, in accordance with 
the plans of the Town Surveyor (Mr. G. R. Andrews), for utilizing the sea 
water for sprinkling the roads and flushing the sewers of the town. The 
work has been done, under Mr. Andrew’s supervision, by Mr. Sanders, of 
Southampton, at a cost of £9000. At the inaugural ceremony, which took 
place on the 12th inst., the Town Surveyor gave the following particulars in 
regard to the scheme :—There are altogether 11,657 yards of 6-inch, 12,480 
yards of 4-inch, and 391 yards of 8-inch pipes, 57 hydrants, 57 street water- 
ing posts, 40 3-inch, and 20 4-inch sluice-valves. The east water-tower is 
58 feet high, measured from the ground, with a cast-iron tank on the top 
capable of holding 25,000 gallons. The west water-tower is 55 feet high, 
with a cast-iron tank capable of holding the same quantity of water as the 
other. The tops of both these tanks are 188 feet above the mean sea-level, 
and are upwards of a mile distant therefrom. The water is taken from 
the sea by means of an 8-inch suction-pipe, which is laid under the deck of 
the pier, and is pumped in the engine-house in the Pleasure Gardens to 
the tanks, by means of{two 9 nominal, and 18 indicated horse power 
“Otto” gas-engines, with two sets of pumps; and from these tanks it flows 
by gravitation over the whole of the district. The two tanks and the 
mains combined contain about 107,382 gallons of water; and this gives 
sufficient pressure for filling one of the water-vans, holding 450 gallons, in 
34 minutes, and in some of the lower levels of the town in as short a time 
1824 minutes. This result, as compared with 25 minutes, which it has 
frequently taken to fill the vans with fresh water, is a point in favour of 
the sea-water scheme. There are 3-inch branches, laid on from the mains 
to 40 flushing-tanks for the sewers; and by the turning of a cock an 
inexhaustible supply of water for flushing purposes is procured, at an 
estimated cost of 34d. per 1000 gallons, as against 1s. 6d. which was formerly 
paid to the Water Company. The level portions of the town will be 
watered, as before, by the water carts and vans; but for the hilly portions 
of the town hose mde will be provided, by means of which a great saving 
Will be effected both in time and labour, and also in horseflesh. The 

gest quantity of water used in one day from the Water Company’s 
mains, for road watering and flushing pu: 8, was about 85,000 gallons ; 
but this only happened on very dry and dusty days—say, 25 times ina 
year. There can now be pumped in a day of ten working hours 100,000 
gallons, or 31,300,000 in the 313 working days; andit is possible to pump 
in 365 days of 24 working hours 87,600,000 gallons of water. 





Etecrric Ligutinc AT BARNET.—The Barnet Local Board have sealed 
‘contract for the lighting of the town by electricity; the contractor 
pring Mr. H. F. Joel. The price which the Board formerly paid for the gas 
supplied to the public iamps was 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; but it is now 
4s. 3d. The contractor undertakes to light the streets by electricity b 
the 29th of August, to use underground wires, and to make a charge ba 
onthe rate of 4s, per 1000 cubic feet for gas. He further offers to supply 
Private consumers at @ similar rate, or, if they prefer it, at a charge of £2 
Per light per annum. The Board have had their choice of arc or incan- 
descent lights; and have decided on having the latter. The contract is 
or three years, 











THE VALUATION OF CORPORATION 
SCOTLAND. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider 
the question of the rating and valuation of water-works in Scotland 
resumed its sittings on Monday, the 23rd ult., under the presidency of Mr. 
J. B. Batrour, and continued the inquiry of which a report has already 
appeared in the JouRNaAL (see ante, pp. 740-42). 

Mr. A. Barn, Assessor of the county of Perth, said the general rule of 
valuation for rating purposes was expressed in section 6 of the Valuation 
Act, 1864. The principle contained therein was that the annual value of 
the heritage was held to be the rent that, one year with another, it would 
bring in the market. This principle of settling the amount on the basis 
of the letting value to a tenant had regulated the valuation for rating 
in Scotland since 1845. It had worked well; and, in his opinion, was the 
only safe and sound rule to follow. To cast aside this principle and intro- 
duce a system of rating on an arbitrary percentage on structural cost would 
be to remove the foundation of the whole fabric. The true normal rent 
was the lowest that would induce a contractor to produce the subject, and 
it was one that would readily be paid by an urgent demander of such a 
subject as a water-works, the produce of which was a commodity both 
necessary and marketable. He was of opinion that the valuations of cor- 
porate water-works brought out by the law, as laid down by the Judges, 
were moderate, and did not exceed the rent that an urgent demander 
would be willing to pay, or that a capitalist would expect if he had con- 
structed the undertakings and let them on ordinary commercial principles. 
He thought that to prohibit the making of profit tended to diminish the 
hypothetical rent to be put into the valuation roll. With regard to assess- 
ment for sinking fund being included in the general revenue, and made 
liable to taxation, he said that the payment of rates on a sinking fund was 
a matter of every-day occurrence. He heldthat a3 per cent. valuation on 
structural cost was toolow. The Edinburgh and District Water Trust 
had built works for the supply of Corstorphine, Daddingston, Gilmerton, 
Newton, and Musselburgh, and charged those places a rent of 6 per cent. 
on the structural cost ; and from Mr. Colston’s evidence, it appeared that 
they paid from 3d. to 4d. per 1000 gallons for the water cxneliel. Besides, 
the gross revenue of the Edinburgh Water Trust was £30,633, and the 
annual output of water 6570 million gallons. The price of this bulk of 
water at 3d. per 1000 gallons would amount to £82,120 or rather more than 
the total revenue of the Trust. It would therefore appear that the average 
price charged to consumers was not more than 3d. per 1000 gallons. The 
annual value of the Edinburgh Water-Works as entered in the valuation 
roll was £64,368, or 5°79 per cent. on the structural cost of the undertaking. 
So that Corstorphine, Duddingston, &c., paid not only a rent of 6 per cent. 
on the first cost of the works which supply them, but in being charged in 
addition at least 3d. per 1000 gallons for the water consumed, they were 
virtually paying a rent equal to 11°79 per cent. on the original outlay. Mr. 
Colston had explained that this was nonsense, or the statement was a 
mistake—that the 6 per cent. was charged to keep up the works. If 6 per 
cent. were required to maintain a water-pipe, it was difficult to see how the 
Edinburgh Water Trust could object to their present valuation of 5°79 per 
cent., which must include not only “ up-keep,” but rent of land and interest 
on capital. Besides, an examination of the accounts of the Trust for the 
year 1886-7 showed that the repairs for that year amounted only to 
£4025 19s. 34d., or about 7s. 3d. per cent. on the structural cost of the 
undertaking. He thought the present system of allocating the valuation 
to each parish was the fairest one; and he added that if the Legislature 
granted water-works owners the exceptional advantages they demanded, it 
was difficult to see how a like claim by proprietors of railways, canals, gas- 
works, and arable and grazing lands could be resisted; in which case, to 
raise the necessary local taxation, an intolerable burden would fall on the 
owners of house property in small towns and other ratepayers. 

Mr. J. Brown, Assessor for the counties of Fife and Kinross, was next 
examined. He said the proposal to fix the valuation for rating purposes 
at 3 per cent. on the present structural cost would give an altogether 
inadequate valuation for water-works. This remark applied also to many 
gas and harbour undertakings. Under certain circumstances, however, 
it would produce an excessive valuation. No good reason was apparent 
for valuing corporation water undertakings on other lines than those 
applicable to the works of private water companies, or, indeed, any other 
commercial adventure. After pointing out that a considerable portion of 
the revenue of water-supplying corporations was derived from sales, and 
showing that, in the case of Kirkcaldy 50°5, and Dunfermline 44:4 per 
cent. of the whole water receipts was derived from sales, witness said in 
the rating of water-works, whether owned by public bodies or private 
companies, he considered that a valuation, by whatever method arrived 
at, which gave as an annual value a sum representing 7 per cent. on the 
structural cost, or 6d. per possible 1000 gallons of supply, was quite 
moderate and reasonable. 

The Committee then adjourned until the following Wednesday. 

Mr. Morrone, Assessor for Argyleshire, said the valuation of his county 
last year, exclusive of railways and canals, was £451,237, of which £2743 
was for water-works. There were two water-works in Campbeltown—one 
belonging to the Corporation, and the other to a epee owner. The 
Corporation works cost £9000, and the proportion of this within the burgh 
was £4000. The revenue on a water-rate of 8d.in the £1 was £750; and 
after deducting £181 for salaries and working and office expenses, there 
was left for assessment £569, of which the proportion applicable to the 
county was £300. The cost of the private owners’ works was £5200; and 
they were valued in the county roll at £450, and in the burgh roll at £300 
—£750 in all, representing the rents actually received for the sale of water 
by meter to the manufacturers of Campbeltown. The private undertaking 
furnished the domestic supply free. This assessment on revenue gave 
about 144 per cent. on the structural cost. He thought the present prin- 
ciple of a rent basis was the only equitable one; and he was averse to the 
adoption of a 3 per cent. valuation on structural cost. If such a basis 
were applied to water-works, it would be impossible to withhold it from 
other subjects. If a fixed percentage were made the basis of assessment, 
8 per cent. would be too low. 

Mr. P. Wets#, Clerk to the Commissioners of Supply and to the Road 
Trustees of Stirlingshire, said that large proportions of undertakings 
belonging to the Water Corporations of Glasgow and other burghs passed 
through Stirlingshire; and their total valuation on the county roll was 
£42,540. He thought the present principle of valuing water-works was 
sound, and that rent was the only good basis on which to work. If this 
were taken for one kind of property, it appeared to him that it must for 
all. There could not fail to be confusion if different modes of valuation 
were chosen for various kind of property. A uniform basis must be 
adopted if justice was to be done between the various species of oe 
within the area; and he could not think of any better one than rent. 
percentage on cost would have no relation to value. He did not see that 
the prohibition of profits in the case of Water Corporations had an 
bearing whatever upon the valuation. It simply came to this—that, if 
allowed to remain in the pockets of the consumers, the profits, if they 
were supplied by private companies, would go into the possession of those 
companies. The revenue from the rates 94a fair basis of valuation for 
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property rating in Scotland as long as it represented the gross value of 
the produce to the community ; but when the sinking fund was paid up, 
the revenue from rates would not represent the gross value to the com- 
munity, and means would have to be taken to ascertain the gross value, 
and rates would have to be levied on that. Asked what means he would 
recommend to ascertain gross value, witness said the value of water toa 
community was an ascertainable quantity. He did not consider it any 
injustice to the towns to have to contribute their proportion to the local 
joan of the counties through which their pipes passed in respect of 
ose pipes. 

Mr. A. Ferrier, Inspector of Poor, St. Cuthbert’s Combination Paro- 
chial Board, Edinburgh, said his Board had had occasion to consider the 
state of the law relating to valuation and rating, and they disapproved 
of the 37th section of the Poor Law Act, 1845. This section established 
the principle of deductions being allowed to railways and other public 
undertakings. In his Board the deduction hitherto had been on the prin- 
ciple of a compromise of 35 per cent. from the valuation entered on the 
roll; but recently the railway companies had been asking the deduction 
to be increased to 38 per cent. The deductions varied considerably in 
different parishes. The Board had great difficulty in dealing with the 
deductions under the section named; and the result had been that the 
Parochial Boards had come to a compromise with the railway companies. 
With respect to water-works, the Board considered that the method 
should be adopted that was in use prior to the decision in the Dundee case 
in 1883. On the question of allocation the Board took the same view as 
the water corporations. It came very hard on the city of Edinburgh that 
the parishes within it should have to contribute so largely to the valua- 
tion of parishes where merely a water-pipe passed through. He would 
suggest that the true principle would be to apportion the cumulo valua- 
tion among the parishes in which the area of distribution was situated, 
which area was the only producing part of the undertaking, and to hold 
the value of the portion of the undertaking outside the area of distri- 
bution to be the value of the land occupied, as compared with the same 
extent of land in the vicinity, with 3 per cent. of the cost of structural 
works erected thereon. 

Mr. J. R. Morton, Inspector of Poor for the Barony Parish, Glasgow, 
said his Board also desired the repeal of the 37th section of the Poor 
Law Act. The Board did not object to the manner in which the cumulo 
valuation was ascertained in water-works, but to the method of alloca- 
tion. The alteration made by the decision in 1883 reduced the rateable 
value of the parish by £16,000; and the rate that had previously been 
raised on this rental had had to be thrown upon the rental of the other 
occupiers in the parish. He would suggest that there should be an appeal 
to a Court consisting of three Judges; that the Assessor should be pro- 
vided with funds so as to defend his valuation when appealed against ; 
and that power should be given for the making up of a supplementary 
valuation roll. 

The Committee then adjourned until Monday, the 30th ult. 

Mr. A. WatLace, Inspector of Poor for the Govan Combination, Glasgow, 
said the Govan Board were of opinion that the present mode of distributing 
the rental or valuation of water and gas undertakings was very inequitable, 
and ought to be remedied without delay. The mode or principle of dis- 
tribution as fixed by the Judges in the Supreme Courts was to distribute 
the valuation of these undertakings over the whole area through which the 
water or gas pipes passed, in proportion to the structural cost of the under- 
taking in each parish or district. The result of this was that the districts 
where the water or gas was consumed, and from which the whole of the 
revenue was derived, only received a fractional proportion of the assess- 
able rental; while the parishes or districts through which the pipes merely 

assed, and which did not contribute a single penny of the revenue, received 
arge proportions of the assessable rental and of the rates accruing there- 
from. As an illustration of this, by the formation of the Glasgow water 
scheme, the water valuation in the parish of Aberfoyle had been raised 
from £6955 to £14,833 per annum, and all along the line the valuations had 
been largely increased. All the rates levied upon these valuations were 
paid by the ratepayers of Glasgow and the suburbs; and the parishes 
deriving the benefit of these rates did not contribute a penny of the 
revenue obtained from the water scheme, and the amenity or produce of 
their lands was in no wise diminished. This was entirely opposed to the 
fundamental principle of taxation—that it should be levied on ownership 
or revenue ; and it was unfair that the ratepayers of Glasgow should be 
taxed for the support of the poor in parishes from which they derived no 
benefit further than the mere way-leave for the passage of their water-pipes. 
The Govan Board contended that the valuation referring to these parishes 
should only be the amount of rental or compensation that was ak for the 
way-leave aforesaid. The Board were likewise of opinion that there should 
be no exemption from rating for the support of the poor of any class of 
property—such as police stations, public offices, churches, cemeteries, or 
others. Finally, the Board considered that it was inequitable to levy 
assessments upon property that appeared on the valuation roll as unlet, 
and they desired that the law should be amended so as to exempt such 
property. 

r. J. Ckams, Chairman of the City Parochial Board of Glasgow, and a 
member of the Valuation Committee of Dumbartonshire, said the present 
system of making 4 the valuation roll of water-works was good on the 
whole, but he should like legislation to make it definite. The present 
method left room for contention between the assessor and the proprietors ; 
and therefore, in place of having to compute and ascertain deductions, he 
desired to lay down a uniform rule which would supersede entirely all 
oaks in each case in regard to allocation. The mode which had been 
followed for more than half a century in England was a fair and reasonable 
one. He would suggest that two-thirds should go to the places whence the 
revenue was derived—that was where the water was distributed—and the 
renee | third should be allocated in the other parishes according to the 
structural value. In regard to the question of the Corporation Water- 
Works, it was a mistake to say that no profits were made in Glasgow. 
About £78,000 of the Corporation water revenue was derived from the sale 
to manufacturers, traders, &c., and £70,000 from the ordinary rates. Of 
the 15,000 million gallons of water supplied, only 4000 million gallons went 
to those manufacturers and traders. In short, the price of the supply to 
the ratepayer was about 14d. per 1000 gallons, and to the trade consumer 
4d. per 1000 gallons ; so that more than half of the £78,000 was clear profit. 
He would abolish the 97th section of the Poor Law Act, relating to double 
deductions. In his opinion, the assessment for the poor-rate should be on 
the basis of property and income-tax. This would reach the big people as 
well as the little, and would cause less friction than at present. The 
existing constitution of the Court of Appeal was not quite satisfactory. 
Whatever tribunal was constituted should be more or less permanent, so 
that the judge might gain experience in the highly technical matter 
brought before him. There should be an appeal to the Inner House of the 
Court of Session ; but he did not think an appeal to the House of Lords 
was ni . 

Mr. Cameron, Inspector of the parish of Eastwood, Pollokshaws, and 
Mr. BurveTT, Inspector of Old Monkland, were also examined, and made a 
number of suggestions. 





The inquiry was proceeded with on the following Wednesday, wh, 
further evidence (unimportant as far as our readers are concerned) od 
given, and the Committee adjourned. wa 

On Monday, the 7th inst., the inquiry was continued; the ey; 
adduced bearing mainly on the assessment of railways and harbour works 
Further evidence as to railways was given on the following Wednesday: 
on which day, however, one witness—Mr. P. Esslemont, MP 
examined by the Chairman (Mr. J. B. Balfour) as to the valuation ot 
water-works. He stated that a proper basis had not been ascertained 
The present system was either to assume a latent value or to assegg Upon 
the cost of the works. Neither was afair basis. He thought the Assesgor 
in making up his valuation, should take into account not only an assumed 
letting value, but also the selling value. In his opinion ground rents 
ought to be taxed separately, and that it should be a principle in futur, 
legislation that uo proprietor should be allowed to contract himself oy 
of the obligation to pay local rates. At the close of the day’s Proceedings 
the inquiry was adjourned till the 25th of June. P 





SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue Ratinc APPEALS. 

The Water Committee of the Sheffield Corporation have approved of 
terms of arrangement between the Corporation (as purchasers of the water 
undertaking) and the Sheffield Guardians for the settlement of the dispute 
as to the valuation and assessment of property in Sheffield, Brightside, ang 
Attercliffe. The terms are as follows :— 

1. The deductions made by the Recorder from the gross estimated rental 
and net rateable values of the undertaking of the Sheffield Water Company, 
in the townships of Sheffield and Attercliffe-cum-Darnell, shall be increased 
by the following sums: Deduction from gross estimated rental : For the 
Sheffield township, £671; for the Attercliffe township, £64. Deduction 
from net rateable value: For the Sheffield township, £671 ; for the Atter. 
cliffe township, £51. , 

2. The Corporation shall pay to the Guardians £250 towards the cost 
of their appeal from the Recorder to the Queen’s Bench Division. 

8. This settlement is to apply to the rates made in October and Novem. 
ber, 1884 (on which the appeal was made), and to each subsequent rate 
up to and including the rates made in October and November, 1887, 

4, The‘rateable values will, in accordance with the Recorder's deductions 
and this proposed settlement, stand as follows :— 

Gross Net 
Estimated Rateable 
Sheffield township— Rental. —Value. 
For the offices, house, workshops, &c.. . . . £700 .. £540 
For land occupied by water mains, pipes, and 
appurtenances. . .. =... + +o « « « 98516 
Brightside township ole wi oS @ eS 
Attercliffetownship . .... + + «© « lWz24 
Total net rateable value . . . « « « «© «© « « « « £5982 

5. The arrears of all the rates in accordance with these terms to be paid 

within one calendar month, together with the sum of £250 for costs, 


Tue FINances OF THE WATER UNDERTAKING. 

At the Meeting of the Sheffield Town Council on the 9th inst.—the Mayor 
(Alderman Clegg) in the chair—the minutes presented by the Water-Works 
Committee contained a report from the Borough Accountant (Mr. B. 
Jones) as to the accounts of the Water Company for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1887, which he was instructed to examine and report upon. Init 
he stated that he had not been able to carry out these instructions, in con- 
sequence of there being no books of an earlier date than the Ist of July, 
with the exception of the bank pass-book. At an interview between the 
Chairman of the Water Committee, the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and the General Manager, instructions were therefore given him 
to limit his investigations to the second half of the year 1887. The follow: 
ing points arise: A considerable sum can undoubtedly be reclaimed from 
the Commissioners of Taxes under the head of income-tax, Scheduled. 
This will for future years save about £100 per annum, subject, of course, to 
variation, according as the rate of property-tax may be fixed. He purposes 
submitting for consideration on a future date, under the changed circum- 
stances of the undertaking, the question of paying over to the Income-Tax 
Commissioners a certain proportion of the income-tax under Schedule D. 
He has had no means of verifying the details of the charges incurred by 
the late Company for parliamentary and other expenses, amounting 
£18,514 15s. 10d., in connection with the transfer of the undertaking tothe 
Corporation. The books which he has seen only record advances to Mr. 
B.P. Broomhead. He assumes that the agreement of the Corporation t 
pay 14 per cent.on the three half years ended Dec. 31, 1887, was based 
upon the assumption that the published balance-sheet of the Company 02 
Dec. 31, 1886, was a complete statement of all the liabilities and assets due 
and accrued. The statement is,in his opinion, an inadequate one, 8, 
amongst other points, it does not contain considerable liability of the Com- 
pany at that period, especially the three months’ accrued dividend on the 
“C” and “E” preference shares, amounting to £2976, which were pay- 
able in the months of March and September, as against the months 0 
January and July applying to the other classes of shares. He has 
advisedly excluded from the balance-sheet the sum of £3526 4s. 7d., being 
the value of stores on hand ; and therefore the deficit is increased by this 
sum. Were the Water Committee to be debited with this item, they 
would, he says, have to raise the money by some other means. Furt *; 
it was probable that a portion of the assets may prove irrecoverable, an 
thereby increase the deficit to someextent. The sum of £4214 18s. 1d., in 
respect of rates in dispute, does not appear in the books; but Mr. Jones 
deems it right to make provision for it in the deficit, ined 

Alderman GatnsFrorD, in moving the adoption of the minutes, explain ' 
the accounts at some length. He began by referring to the item ° 
£2976, the accrued dividend on the “C” and “F” preference shares 
above alluded to, which, he said, was an unexpected liability. The state- 
ment of accounts of the Water Company for Dec. 31, 1886, upon the basis 
of which the terms of purchase of the Company’s undertaking os 
arranged, did not contain any reference to the liability to py poet 
these preference shares. This interest was accruing, and had — " 
but it did not appear in the balance-sheet ; and the Committee, when they 
came to settle up to the end of the 31st of December, found that they 
to deal with five quarters of interest instead of four. The Company ts 
their Auditor explained that the reason they did uot include this lia 
was because it was not a necessary liability, but was contingent on 4 pm ; 
being made. He (Alderman Gainsford) thought an official of the Conte 
ought to have pointed out this liability. If it had not been for this, 7 
profits of 1887 were sufficient to pay 14 per cent., and leave & beat 
£635. The accounts of the working for the past quarter, the Comm 
considered highly satisfactory. They showed that, apart from oe 
peculiar circumstances of the quarter, a profit had been made es os 
Council were led to expect there might at first be a loss. He 4 sien 
wish to take too sanguine a view. There were special sums, ee of 
to slightly over £3000, that came into the revenue account for the ne 
March, which would not occur again; and therefore they must 20 
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_——_ 
to the conclusion that they were going to make a very large profit. Then 
were other circumstances to be taken into account; but still the 
poral Was that, although they had gone on very satisfactorily for about 
three months in the conduct of the water undertaking, they must con- 
tinue to manage it very carefully. The revenue had increa: to a much 
|arger extent than he last year anticipated it would do. He previously 

‘mated that the net revenue for this aw would be greater than the 
revenue for 1887 by £1000. In point of fact, it was increasing, so far as 
the quarter showed, at a rate of £2408 for the year. The domestic supply 

ne up in the quarter by £179, as compared with the corresponding 
iod of last year, and the meter supply by £423. It came to this—that, 
iter allowing for all the special circumstances, and the increased charges 
for rates, there was a clear profit on the period ending March 25 last of 
shout £222. Instead of the first year’s working resulting in a loss of £80 
or £90, a8 was at one time feared, they appeared as if they were going to 
make @ profit of £800 or £900. The terms of the purchase were, after all, 
firand reasonable. He concluded by asking the Council to have con- 
tinued confidence in the Water Committee. 

Alderman Foster could not understand how Mr. Gainsford reconciled 
his statement that there was a profit of £3423 with the various foot-notes 
snd marginal notes to the accounts. He went on to find fault with the 
wy in which the revenue account was drawn up, and contended that 
the Corporation management had not been so successful in collecting the 
revenue as the Company’s management. He moved an amendment that 
the accounts be referred back for reconstruction ; and that the Committee 
be requested to present a purchase account showing the cost of the under- 
taking to the Corporation, a revenue account for the period from the Ist 
of January to the 25th of March, a statement of expenditure on capital 
account for the same period, and a balance-sheet showing the assets and 
liabilities of the Corporation in respect to the undertaking on March 25, 

Alderman BrooksBaNk seconded the amendment. 

Alderman GAINSFORD said the accounts were made out according to the 
plan indicated at a previous Council meeting. 

Mr. S. Roperts did not think the accounts were placed before the town 
with the intention to deceive; but they were most certainly delusive. 
They showed a net profit of £3423; whereas, unfortunately, it was but 
£298 on the quarter, or £912 for the year. There was no provision made 
for the sinking fund, which amounted to £5000 or £6000 a year. This fund, 
the ratepayers should remember, had to come out of the water revenue, 
and could not be furnished by the general rates of the town. Therefore, 
before they could come on the district fund for £5000 or £6000 a year, 
they must increase the water-rates to this extent. They ought now, if 
they would legally carry out the Act of Parliament, to call a special meet- 
ing of the Council to increase the water-rates. This was their legal 
position. If they did not do this, they would have to provide a sinking 
fund in some other way. Before they could come on the district rate for 
any deficiency on the water revenue, the present rates must be increased 
by at least 20 per cent. Not only would they have to continue to pay the 
% per cent., but 20 per cent. in addition before they could touch the 
district rate. It seemed to him that the accounts were put before the 
Council in a very one-sided manner. When the Corporation were seeking 
to obtain possession of the water-works, it was urged that the undertaking 
should stand on its own footing; and to act so that it would be otherwise 
now would be illegal. 

SirH. SrepHenson said so far from the Committee desiring to raise 
false expectations, it seemed to him that nothing could be fuller than the 
notes which appeared on every page of theaccounts. The accounts stated 
clearly enough that the figures were subject to certain deductions, and 
they accurately represented the present state of the finances of the under- 
taking. Alluding to the remarks of Mr. Roberts, he said he had no 
doubt that the statements under which the Council assented to the pur- 
chase of the water undertaking would be adhered to. 

The amendment was then put and lost, and the minutes were passed. 





EXTENSIONS AT THE Winpsor Gas-Works.—Messrs. Willey and Co., of 
Exeter, have obtained the contract for the large new purifiers about to be 
erected at the Windsor Gas-Works. The same firm put up a 90-feet tele- 
scope gasholder and cast-iron tank for the Company last year; and the 
satisfactory manner in which the work was done has secured for them the 
order for the purifiers. 

BaTH AND THE Waste-WaTeR METER SysteM.—The Water Committee 
of the Bath Town Council have scored a success by the adoption of the 
Deacon Waste-Water Meter System. Leakages innumerable have been 
discovered, and a check has been put upon wasteful use. In a report 
prepared by the City Engineer, he states that he estimates the saving at 
something like a quarter of a million gallons daily; and the number of 
faulty pipes and fittings he has by no means exhausted. In fact, while 
the report was in preparation, an underground waste of 36,000 gallons 
aday was discovered in the service-pipe supplying a house outside the 
borough. He adds that “since the pipe has been repaired, a spring 
formerly issuing from the ground about 200 yards away, and reported 
bythe owner to be yielding from 50 to 60 gallons a minute, has disappeared.” 
The cost of introducing the system has been large ; but the saving effected, 
48 disclosed in a table appended to the Engineer’s report, more than com- 
— for the outlay. The latter, too, is not so great as the estimate 

the Committee to expect. The expenditure will not exceed £8100; 
Whereas the estimate was £8948, 

ExTENsIoN oF THE WoRKINGTON Gas-Worxks.—Last Wednesday, Major- 

Gen. C. Phipps Carey, R.E., one of the Inspectors of the Local Government 
»heldan inquiry at Workington into an application by the Local 
to borrow £1000 for the purpose of extending the gas works. Among 

those present were Mr. G.J. Smith (Chairman of the Board), Mr. W. Wilson 

(Chairman of the Gas Committee), Mr. Warwick (Clerk), and Mr. Herbert 
(Gas Engineer and Manager). Mr. Warwick explained that the 

£1000 proposed to be borrowed was for the purpose of extending the works 
ging the retort-house and increasing the retort power. The pre- 

sent amount borrowed on the gas-works was £13,836 7s., and the amount 
sanctioned was £16,290 6s. 8d.; while the works were now estimated to be 
£40,000. During the past eight or nine years there had never 

wm anything aid on account of these loans out of the general district 
tate. This had been met entirely out of the proceeds {of the gas under- 
g. The present price of gas was 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 

fl 15s.each per annum for the public lamps. The reason of the pro- 

Posed ‘extension was that they were able to produce only £240,000 cubic feet 

of gas per day, whereas on some days the consumption reached 245,000 cubic 
; and the Board thought they ought to be in a position to turn outa 
quantity equal to the consumption. Mr. Lees gave a detailed statement 
the work proposed to be done, and submitted plans and specifications. 
ley had received tenders to the amount of £853, but extra labour would 
the amount to £935, and there would be other contingencies. The 
luspector advised that they should make an application for £950, and 
this was to. Mr. W. Wilson, a member of the Board, opposed the 

‘plication. He said the matter had been hurried when it was before the 
, 4nd did not receive sufficient consideration. The Clerk submitted 

that no Opposition had been offered ; and the inquiry then closed. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EpinsurceH, Saturday. 

Not much time has been lost, after returning from London, in bringing 
the question of the gas transfer before the Town Council of Edinburgh. 
The Joint Committee of the Corporations issued last Thursday to the 
members of the Corporations of both Edinburgh and Leith a report, the 
full text of which will be found elsewhere (see p. 922), giving an account 
of the proceedings which took place in London, and recommending 
——s of the Bill as amended, also asking for powers to endeavour 
to adjust an agreement with the Leith Company, in order to avoid arbitra- 
tion. There is need for expedition; the Edinburgh Company having 
allowed only six weeks within which they must come to an agreement 
with the Leith Company or withdraw {the Bill. The pace will be ve 
much accelerated, as compared with previous attempts at negotiation, if 
a period of six weeks suffices for coming to terms. The report of the 
Joint Committee was drawn up with care, and only touched upon 
matters which the Committee felt it pleasant to communicate. For 
instance, no mention was made in it of the opinion which Lord Ravens- 
worth expressed regarding the Edinburgh and Leith Company, or of the 
resultant effect of that opinion in raising the terms offered to the Company. 
With one or two slightly objectionable features of that nature, however, the 
document was quite capable of serving its purpose, which was more to place 
the present position of the question before the Council than to give a history 
of the negotiations. The only objection which can be taken to the partial 
nature of the narrative is that, now that it has been adopted by the 
Council, it goes into the records, and may be relied upon in future as 
showing that the Corporations had a complete triumph before the House 
of Lords Committee, which, of course, they had not. But there is a more 
serious defect in the report, which I wonder none of the Councillors—not 
even Mr. Smith Clark—was at pains to point out. This was the absence 
of information regarding the Leith Company. In opening the discussion 
on the report, Sir J. Gowan warned the Council to be careful, and not to 
show their hand ; and he added, as a reason for following this course, that 
they were debarred from knowing the Company’s transactions. Mr. 
Colston was careful not to make this remark, og as he well does, 
that they have in their hands a report by their own Engineers with 
reference to the condition of the Leith works. Having tacitly accepted 
Sir James’s remark, the Council proceeded, in a debate about as long as 
any they have had on the subject, to discuss, not the terms or the value of 
the Leith Company’s undertaking, but the procedure which had been, 
or was likely to be followed. It is probable that Mr. Colston was de- 
lighted, for he revels in diplomatic work; but it was almost melan- 
choly to see so many able men groping their way amid the thorny by- 
— of procedure, when the high road to a final conclusion would have 

ed them rather to inquire into facts. Procedure is the element in which 
the lawyer loves to disport, when there are funds in the case; and in this 
instance the defect of the Corporations has been that they have not been 
strong enough for their legal brethren. Following the discussion, the first 
notable point was Treasurer Boyd’s disapproval of arbitration. The 
Treasurer is on the Joint Committee, and he dissented from their report. 
If he had had anything to do with the drawing of it up, it is probable 
something would have been said about the reason why they relinquished 
their former “ No surrender” attitude, and agreed to accept arbitration. 
As it was, the report was silent on this point; and hence the Treasurer’s 
dissent. Then Mr. Smith Clark rose and proposed his amendment, which 
would have had much the same effect, if adopted, as the resolution in 
Parliament to read a Bill that day six months. In the course of a long 
speech, he scathingly exposed the Joint Committee for their change of 
front on the question of arbitration, and on their incurring an expen- 
diture of £15,000, when if they had spent 4300 on his proposal for a 
plébiscite they would either have been obliged to drop the whole question, 
or, if the ratepayers had sanctioned the scheme, his opposition would have 
been withdrawn. Mr. Steel—an extremely cautious man—submitted a 
series of figures, in which he showed that a sum of £97,500 separated the 
Corporations from the Leith Company. He made out the claim of the Leith 
Company, when capitalized, to be £540,700, and the offer of the Corpora- 
tions to be £443,200. Taking into account what they had agreed to give 
the Edinburgh Company, he estimated their total — requirements 
under the Bill at £702,700, which was £100,000 more than they proposed 
to raise. They would therefore be back to Parliament in two years, seek- 
ing power to raise more money. Mr. Colston then rose to reply to Mr. 
Smith Clark. His speech was not so much a defence of the action of the 
Joint Committee, as an attempt to throw upon Mr. Smith Clark and his 
followers the blame for the unnecessary expenditure. This is a very 
ingenious story, but one which it is difficult to believe. Mr. Colston said 
that as the opposition developed the Directors of the Leith Com- 
pany “stiffened their backs.” He, of course, dates his acquaintance- 
ship with the Leith Directors from the time before the struggle 
with the Edinburgh Company began, when the two bodies were 
friendly and the Directors pliable. It was necessarily different when the Cor- 
orations turned their guns upon the Directors; and the stiffening of 
cade may, in my opinion, be more rationally accounted for by the 
stubborn determination of the Joint Committee to bind the Company 
down to 8 per cent. than to anything else. As I reason, the existence of 
Mr. Smith Clark’s opposition was inimical to the Leith Company’s claim, 
because so long as he kept calling out that too much had been given for 
the Edinburgh undertaking, there was little chance of the Corporations 
being able to make a large offer to the Leith Company. Mr. Colston pro- 
ceeded to declare that the Council had now as free a hand as they ever 
had—in evident satisfaction at what had been accomplished ; and he only 
once approached the kernel of the question. He asked why, if the Leith 
Directors were anxious to effect a settlement, it was not done. If they had 
made an offer, he said, the Joint Committee would have been very glad to 
have considered it. Just so; but the Company were not offering their 
concern for sale; and surely it would have been more consistent with 
common sense for the Corporations to have proposed to take over the under- 
taking, after a limited arbitration, than to go to Parliament and, aftera 
severe struggle, to accept an open arbitration. Much was made by Mr. 
Colston and others of the circumstance that the arbitration which has been 
allowed is not to be under the Lands Clauses Act. Procedure again, and 
not value. On this subject Mr. M‘Intosh claimed that they had triumphed 
all along the line; and Bailie Walcot vouchsafed the explanation that 
when councillors formerly stated their determination not to go into arbi- 
tration it was an arbitration under the above-mentioned Act that was 
meant. Such hocus-pocus I have seldom seen. The Council has changed 
its ground, in a body, as the vote adopting the Joint Committee’s report 
shows ; and so far from acknowledging their old error, they seem anxious 
that it should be understood that they were right in their former state, 
and that they are now the same as they were then, only that they have 
gained a legal advantage over the Leith Company. ‘ ‘ 

The stocks of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Companies rose during the 
week to an unprecedented figure. Starting on Monday at £76 to £77, the 
Edinburgh was quoted on Tuesday at £77 to £80; and on Wednesday it 
settled down at £78, at which it now stands. The Edinburgh and Leith 
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eommenced at £60 10s. to £61 ; was quoted on Tuesday at £61 to £62; and 
on Wednesday at £62, at which figure it remains. 

At the meeting of the Perth Gas Commissioners on Monday last, the 
Gas Manager (Mr. T. Whimster) reported that for the year ending April 30 
the output had been 78,023,000 cubic feet—an increase of 3,700,700 feet 
over the preceding year. 

The Stromness Gas-Works do 1 ot seem to have been very profitably 
conducted. The Company is £700 in debt, which, for a small concern, is a 
large sum. On Friday of last week, the shareholders met to consider the 
situation ; and the state into which the works have been allowed to fall 
came out in the remark of the Secretary, that he believed no bank would 
advance £700 on them. It was agreed to wind up the Company voluntarily. 

The works of the Thurso New Gas Company were sold by auction in 
Edinburgh last week, ut the upset price of £4890. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guaseow, Saturday. 

In accordance with a desire on the part of the Gas Committee of the 
Southport Town Council to know what is being done, or may be done, in 
the use of mineral oil for the production of illuminating gas, a deputation 
of that body recently visited this city, and had a “look round,” with Mr. 
D. M. Nelson as their cicerone. The deputation, which consisted of two 
members of the Gas Committee and their Engineer, (Mr. J. Booth), went to 
the Dawsholm Gas-Works, where some experiments in this direction were 
carried out some months since. They also visited the works of the Oil-Gas 
Company, in Washington Street; and subsequently they inspected the 
gas-works at Port-Glasgow, belonging to the Clyde Lighthouses Trustees, 
where gas is made on Pintsch’s patent system for supplying the light- 
buoys on the river and firth. I understand that it is the wish of the 
Southport Gas Committee to use oil gas for enriching the ordinary coal 
gas, which is made from Wigan cannel, so as to impart to it an illuminating 
power of about 22 standard candles. 

At the monthly meeting of the Port-Glasgow Town Council last Monday, 
a somewhat piquant discussion was excited by the minutes of the Gas 
Committee ; the point raised being a bit of alleged trickery or tampering 
with the gas atthe works. They stated that at a meeting held on April 16, 
Mr. Coalmers attended with a list of consumers who had lodged com- 
plaints with him as to the increase in the amount of their accounts ; some 
of them intimating their intention of discontinuing using gas. Mr. 
Chalmers stated that in all these cases the meters had been taken a 
second time, and found correct. After consideration, it was agreed that the 
ge should be examined, to see whether any of them were leaking; and 

r. M‘Cubbin, the Manager, was instructed to have this done, and to 
report. Another meeting of the Gas Committee was held on the Ist of 
May, at which Mr. M‘Cubbin’s report was submitted. It stated that 
in all instances except two the pipes and meters were found to be in 
order. One meter was 54 per cent. fast; and it had been removed and 
another substituted for it—the consumer being allowed a deduction of 5 
per cent. on his account. The adoption of the minutes was moved and 
seconded ; and the Convener, Bailie Murray, in reply toa question, stated 
that the complaints were not more numerous than in former years. Mr. 
M‘Lauyblan said he thought it was an cxtraordinary thing that so many 
ratepayers found it necessary to make complaints about their gas; and 
he considered that some inquiry should be made into the cause of the 
complaints. If this were done, it would be found, he said, that there was 
a good deal of trickery practised about the gas-works, by forcing either 
atmospheric air or something of the sort into the pipes. He inquired 
whether there was a possibility of tampering with the pressure, so as to 
send more gas through the meters than was necessary. Bailie Murray 
replied that he was not aware that the Gas Manager was able to pass 
atmospheric air through the gas-pipes; and he was perfectly sure he could 
not send it to those ——— who had complained, and leave all the rest 
of the consumers to burn gas in the usual way. It was quite possible for 
the Manager to put on special pressure when he liked; but the increased 
pressure would be general throughout the district. This reply did not 
satisfy Mr. M‘Laughlan ; and he and the Convener of the Committee kept 
up a dialogue for some time—the former gentleman closing his remarks by 
saying that he had simply thrown out the hint to the Committee, so that 
they might see into the matter, and that they might raise the standard of 
the gas. The subject then dropped; and the Committee’s minutes were 
passed. 

Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Newton Heath, Manchester, have been 
entrusted with the order to design and erect a complete sulphate of 
ammonia plant at the Govan Iron-Works, Glasgow, belonging to Messrs. 
W. Dixon and Co., Limited. The aim in the erection of this plant is to 
utilize the ammonia contained in the gasesemitted from the blast-furnaces, 
now six in number. 

The Rothesay Town Council, acting on the rec ommendation of the Gas 
Committee, have approved of the erection of a new gasholder having a 
capacity of 50,000 cubic feet, the contract for the construction of which is 
to be placed with Messrs. Hanna, Donald, and Wilson, of Paisley, whose 
tender was £1560. 

On Monday this week, buyers were offering 76s. per share for the 
ordinary shares of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company; and 
sellers held out for 78s. per share. At the same time the preference 
shares were offered by holders at £5 5s. per share; but buyers would not 
go above £5, which was the last price offered for them. No business was 
reported in either case. On the following day the ordinary shares changed 
hands at 77s. and 77s. 6d. each. 

The proposal now on foot for the creation of a Water Trust or Com- 
mission to take the place of the Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Com- 
pany was under the consideration of the Old Monkland Local Authority 
at a meeting last Tuesday. No decision was arrived at; and the matter 
will come up again at the next meeting. 

This week has been a very disappointing one, so far as the Scotch iron 
trade is concerned. There has been little disposition to buy in face of the 
absence of orders and the increase of stocks. Down to 37s. 9d. cash per 
ton was accepted on Thursday for Scotch warrants—the lowest price 
known for at least thirty years. Yesterday’s closing price was 37s. 10d. 
cash sellers, Although such an exceedingly low price has been accepted 
this week for Scotch warrant iron, it is interesting to note that the price 
of Cleveland warrants was 2s. per ton lower in 1886 than the present 
price—30s. 11d. cash. 

With the exception of a lessening in the demand for household sorts, 
there is practically nothing new to report in respect of the coal trade of 
Glasgow and Lanarkshire generally and the adjoining counties. Some 
kinds of steam coal are now getting into active request for foreign ship- 
ment. Prices remain practically unchanged. 





Warter-Works, Gas, AND GENERAL Licutinc Company, Liwrep.— 
This Company has been registered with a capital of £1,000,000, in £10 
shares, with the object of promoting water, gas, and hydraulic works, 
— and other lighting works, in the Uni Kingdom, India, or else- 
where. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIVERPOOL, May 19 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The advance in price is well maintained. nd 
all available parcels have been readily itaken off the market at rw dn 
£11 7s. 6d.and £11 10s. There is very little offering to-day at any of the 
orts ; and, as far as Liverpool is concerned, such a scarcity of sup lng 
Ce rarely been experienced. It is certainly not the withholding of stocks 
which causes the local supply to be so short; for most makers g 
entirely cleared out, But large ne ae to Spain, &c., and the decreas, 
ing production, have made the market here very tight. There is, howeye, 
equally little offering at East Coast ports ; while the inquiries are rapidly 
increasing, and there have been large German and Belgian orders on mM 
market this week. At the moment, indeed, there is a doubt wheth 
there exists sufficient sulphate to satisfy all demands, as long as extren, 
prices do not check consumption. This state of things confutes all arm, 
ments and suggestions—constantly put forth—that the consumption ¢j 
sulphate should be further stimulated by prize pamphlets, &c. It ig well 
that these ideas are not acted upon ; for hitherto the se pone and con. 
sumption have been nicely adjusted, and one has kept pace with thy 
other. Increase the one or the other arbitrarily, and the results will be, 
production of mischief, as they have been before. At the present Btage 
any significant increase in the consumption would cause such an upwari 
tendency in prices, that consumers would be compelled to relinquish th, 
use of sulphate in favour of other nitrogenous bodies. It must ber. 
membered that no longer does the production increase with such rapid 
strides as was the case a few years ago; and the balance must, therefore, 
not be disturbed. There is, on the whole, sufficient evidence that good 
prices will be realized during the summer ; and it would be strange wer, 
it otherwise, for when prices rush upto £13 during the time of heavieg 
production, why should it not happen again during the period of greates 
scarcity ? It would be too much to expect that the noisy yet puny efforts of 
speculators would cease, and the market be left unmolested ; but th 
present attitude of producers will make the shafts aimed at their interests 
fall harmless. The market seems to be strangely following the exag 
channel of last year’s stream. 


Lonpon, May 19, 

Tar Products.—There is an undoubted depression in this market. Benzols, 
carbolic acid, and anthracene, all of which have been in good request 
and firm in value, are at the present moment in a neglected state, 
Fortunately for distillers, the make is decreasing; and there are but 
few urgent sellers. The future seems fraught with some anxiety ani 
doubt, as tar contracts have been made on the advanced prices of products, 
which may not be again touched during the year. Prices: Tar, lis, 
to 20s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 2s. 10 
per gallon; 5C per cent., 2s. 3d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 6d. per gallon, 
Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 1(i 
per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 14d. per gallon. Pitch, 
lls. to 12s. 6d. per ‘ton. Carbolic acid (crude), 4s. per gallon. Carbulic 
crystals, 1s. 24d. to 1s. 44d. perlb. Cresylic acid, 1s. pergallon. Tar salts, 
12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 1s. 5d. per unit; 
ot yh ee E 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia has picked up a littl 
during the :last day or two; and there is every prospect of this artic 
seeing somewhat higher prices during the next two or three weeks, 
To-day’s price may be taken as £11 7s. 6d. to £11 10s. Prices of other 
products are as follows:—Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 8s. per ton, with a ris 
or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Carbonate ol 
ammonia, 33d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £18 per ton; whit, 
£28. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, May 19.] 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—We are glad to report that there is a gool 
inquiry from the Continent for May and June shipment, which, if it co- 
tinues, must cause prices to at least remain firm. Hull values have nov 
risen to £11 7s. 6d.; but as every penny of an advance has to be fought 
inch by inch, it is not surprising that the rise from £11 has been a slow 
one. The Leith market stands at £11 7s. 6d.; and London rising from 
£11 10s. Beckton price still remains at £11 12s. 6d.; but it is deemed w- 
certain how long it will continue so. Stocks are so low that makers hav 
the market pretty well in their own hands. Still we think it is unadvis 
able to hold any considerable quantity for the realization of extreme values, 
A rising market will only result from a steady and legitimate busines 
being done at slightly more than current values. : 

Tar Products.—Several holders of small stocks of benzol seem desirous 
of selling ; and though they do not seem to care to take the current price 
of 2s. 10d. for 90’s, yet they are beginning to come to the conclusion that 
it may be policy todo so. There is no doubt that a show of weakness hi 
now set in; and those are best off who have sold for the year. 50" 
benzol is worth 2s. 4d.; but even at this price, buyers are very chary 
purchasing any quantity. Crude carbolic is scarcely so firm as it hus 
recently shown itself; and it is feared that the price will soon decline. 
Solvent naphtha is firm at old prices; and the same may be said 
creosote and Lucigen oil. Pitch remains in statu quo; and as the wart 
weather is advancing, no improvement can be expected in prices 
present. 





INCREASE IN THE Prick or Gas aT Morpets.—The Directors of the 
Morpeth Gas Company, Limited, have informed their consumers that, i 
from the 12th inst., the price of gas will be increased by 6d. per 100 
cubic feet; the reduction made two years since not having resulted 2 
sufficiently large extension in the demand to justify the continuance d 
the present figure. 

Scarcity or WaTeR at Ponterract.—Such is the present scarcity d 
water at Pontefract, that a few days ago scores of the inhabitants were # 
be seen filling all kinds of vessels with water at the pump in the Marke 
Place; and it is reported that several fire insurance companies haté 
refused to renew policies owing to the lack of water wherewith to put ou! 
fires. The Town Council have decided on seeking an auxiliary supply 
f-om either Wakefield or Leeds. 

An Exzctric Licntine Prosect ror BrrmincHam.—According to th 
Birmingham Post, there is now on foot a project for applying elect 
lighting to a limited but important area in Birmingham. A well-know 
local firm of electricians, whose names are associated with the Leamingta! 
experiment, have marked out a district bounded by High Street, Ne 
Street, and Corporation Street, up to Union Street, and have ascertall 
that from acommon centre any buildings in this area can be convenient 
lighted by electricity, provided persons using the light are willing to 6” 

rmission for the necessary connection to be made from house to hous. 
They are now, it is stated, taking means to learn how far the tenants 
buildings within this area, which includes the Old Library, are dis 
to avail themselves of the advantages of such a scheme. Their propo 
is to supply the electric light by meter, on conditions similar to thos” 
operation in Liverpool. 
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—< 
Gus EXHIBITION AT Hampton Court.—The Hampton Court Gas Com- 
have lately held a gas exhibition, at'which a number ofstoves and other 
wr noes furnished by Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co. were displayed. 
ae. W. Sugg and Co. had an excellent show of their various types of 
imps and burners. Lectures on cookery were delivered by Miss Kelman. 


gowensy Bripce Gas Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Sowerby Bridge 
Looal Board last Wednesday, the balance-sheet of the undertaking was 
presented and adopted ; and it was resolved that £1000 should be appro- 
riated for re-covering a gasholder, repairs, &c., and that the balance 
coal be carried forward. 


pozrorp Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company, as will be 

by the announcement which appears in the paragraph recording 
reductions in price, are alive to the necessity of adopting a liberal policy. 
jnaddition to the concession of 3d. on every 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, 
they light the church and post office clocks free, and are about to put up in 
the principal streets lamps of a new pattern in place of old ones. The 
cousumption of gas in the public lamps has been increased from 4 to 5 
cabic feet per hour. The business of the Company continues to increase ; 
yd the works, under the management of Mr. T. Williams, are in good 
condition. 

RepucTions IN Price.—The North Bierley Gas Company have notified 
to the consumers a reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of 
gas, to take effect from July 1 next.——At the fifty-third annual general 
meeting of the Bideford Gas Company last week, it was decided to reduce 
the price of gas from 4s. to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, with discounts 
ranging from 10 to 30 per cent.; the reduction to date from the 31st of 
March last—The Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Company give notice 
that, as from the Ist of July next, the price of gas will be reduced by 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet—viz., to 8s. 2d4.—-The Gas Committee of the Stock- 
port Corporation have decided to reduce the price of gas both inside and 
outside the borough to the extent of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. The present 
price is 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet in the borough, and 3s. outside.——The 
Sowerby Bridge Local Board have reduced the price of gas at Luddenden 
Foot to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, with the usual discount. 


ExTENSIONS AT THE Lymm Gas-Works. — A special meeting of the 
Lymm Local Board was held last Wednesday, to consider tenders for a 
tank, station! meter, and a washer-scrubber for the gas-works. The tank 
is to be erected as a roof on the new station-metelr house, to supply the 
gs-works with water by gravitation. The size is to be 16ft. by 13ft. by 
ot, 6in. There were four tenders for it; that of the Titancrete Company, 
for £22 15s., being accepted. For the station meter there were a great many 
tenders; that of the Gas Meter Company, Limited, for £30 with an allow- 
ance of £15 for the old meter and a two years’ guarantee, being accepted, 
om condition that the guarantee was extended to five years. There was 
only one tender for the washer-scrubber—viz., from Clapham Bros., of 
Keighley, who undertook to fix one of Laycock and Clapham’s patent 
“Kelipse ” washer-scrubbers, with a capacity of 100,000 cubic feet of gas 
pr 24 hours, together with 9-inch connections fand three of their 9-inch 
improved gas-valves, for £ These additions to the works will be made 
uder the supervision of the Gas Manager (Mr. A. Graham). 


CuirHEROE Gas AND WaTER SuppLy.—The abstract of the accounts of the 
Treasurer for the borough of Clitheroe has just been published. The 
revenue account of the Gas Department shows the following expenditure :— 
Manufacture of gas, £2017 ; distribution, £122; public lighting, £62; rates 
and taxes, £115; management (including salaries, £237), £285—total ex- 
penditure, £2603. The receipts amounted to £4761 (including £4002 sales 
of gas, £140 rentals, and £583 for residual products), and there is a balance 
tobe carried to profit and loss account of £2157. The gas fund profit and 
loss account shows that after allowing £1316 for annuities, £161 for 
interest on loans, and £296 for contribution to the sinking fund, there is a 
profit on the year’s working of £382, which sum, together with the previous 
balance in hand of £91, has been transferred to the credit of depreciation 
secount, which now amounts to £3448. On the water-works revenue 
account the receipts amount to £2176, including £2168 for water-rents. 
The expenses were £402. The balance carried to the profit and loss 
sccount is £1774. The latter account shows a loss on the year’s working 
of £174. The previous year’s loss, amounting to £102, has been paid by 
the district fund. The amount expended during the year in connection 
with the new reservoir was £3896. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Stock Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 906.) 

















717,382|Stck-|29 Dec.| 9 Chelsea, Ordinary. . . .| 100 /252—257, .. 310 0 
1,720,560|Stck.|12 Apr.| 7 East London, Ordinary . . 100 194—198| .. 310 8 
700,000] 50 |15Dec.| 9 |Grand Junction. . . . .| 50 124—128| .. 310 4 
708,000) Stck./29 Feb.| 10 Kent . . . « « « « « 100 267—272) + 817 2 
1,048,800} 100 |29 Dec.| 9 ‘Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . . 100 255-260) .. 38 9 8 
406,200) 100 n 7h Do. T4p.c.max. . ., 100 200-205) .. 313 2 
200,000/Stck.|/28 Mar.) 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, . 100 117—120|.. 8 6 8 
500,000} 100 |27 Jan. | 125 New River, New Shares. .| 100 347—352) .. 38 810 
1,000,000|Stck.| ,, 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. . 100 /120—125) .. 3 4 0 
902,300|Stek.J15 Dec.| 6 S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c.max.| 100 |160—165) .. (812 9 
126,500] 100] ,, 6 Do. 74 p.c. do. | 100 |155—160| ;: |3 15 0 
1,155,066|Stck. ’ 10 West Middlesex + « «| 100 |269—274) . ' 13 0 












































When [2-3 | set Rise) yiela 
Issu>, |Share| ex S55 NAME. leper Gasing Fall Aas mw 
eee: Be * " we. ment. 
| | 
£ | p-c.| GAS COMPANIES. | | £54 
590,000) 10 |12 Apr. | 103 |Alliance & Dublin 10p.c. .| 10 |18}—19}|..|5 7 8 
100,000} 10 =: 74 | Do. 7p.c. .| 10 |184—-14|../5 7 2 
800,000) 100 | 8Jan.| 5 |Australian (Sydney)5°/,Deb.| 100 |111—118) .. |4 8 6 
100,000} 20 |380 Nov.| 10 |Bahia, Limited. “. . . .| 20 22—24/../8 6 8 
200,000} 5 ja May | 74 Bombay, Limited: : ; 5 | 73—T3"| .. 4.16 8 
40,000} 5 | » %| Do New... . .| @| 6—6a%|../5 9 1 
880,000!Stck.|15 Feb. | 114 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |223—228| .. |4.18 8 
110,000] , | » | 8| Do. New. . . . . 100 /162—167| .. |418 9 
220,000} 20 |14 Mar.| 104 | Brighton & Hove, Original . 20 | 42—44 - 41011 
820,000) 20 {12 Apr.| 11} |British . . .. . . «| 20 | 44—46/.. 141710 
50,000} 10 /14 Mar.| 11 |Bromley, Ordinary 10p.c. .| 10  20—22|../5 0 0 
89,000 10 » 8 Do. p.c. .| 10 |18}—143) <. |5 10 4 
328,750 10 [16 Nov.) 8 | Buenos Ayres (New) Limited) 10 |134—144) .. |5 10 4 
200,000} 100 8Jan.| 6 | Do. 6p.c.Deb. .) 100 |109—111) 56 8 il 
150,000} 20 (29 Feb.| 7 ‘Cagliari, Limited . . . . 20 | 25—27 | +s 5 38 8 
550,000|Stck./ 12Apr. 104 Commercial, Old Stock . .; 100 |270—275| .. 418 2 
130,000] | » | 10h; Do. ‘Newdo.. ; .| 100 |205—210| .. |5 0 0 
121,234) ,, |29Dec.| 4 Do, 43 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 1122-197] :: |3 10 10 
557,820} 20 15 Dec.| 12 |Continental Union, Limited | 20 | 43—45 +1/5 6 8 
242,680] 20 ” 12 | Do. New '69&'72) 14 | 28—29 |+4 |5 15 11 
200,000] 20) » | 9 | Do. 7p.c. Pref..| 20 | 85—87|.. |417 8 
75,000 28 Mar.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . .| 100 200-210 | .. 415 8 
234,060} 10 |27Jan.| 12 |European, Limited . . .| 10 | 24-25)... |416 0 
120,000 10 ” | 12 | Do. New. . .| 74 17—18 - (5 00 
354,060 10 » | 12 | Do. Ga. « « 5 |114—124) .. 416 O 
5,468,350|Stck.|15 Feb. 123 |Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary, 100 |249—253/+38 |4 16 10 
100,000) ,, » | 4] \. »4p.c. max.) 100 | 97—102/ .. |38 18 5 
665,000) ,, » |10 | Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 |}260—265) .. 1815 6 
80,000) ,, » | 6 | Do, F, 5 p.c. Prf. .| 100 |125—180} .. |/3 16 11 
60,000) ,, ” 74 Do. G,74p.c. do. .| 100 |183—188) .. |3 19 9 
1,300,000) ,, ” | 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.; 100 |167—172| .. |4 1 4 
463, ae » |10 Do. J, 10 p. c. Prf..| 100 |257—262) .. |8 16 4 
1,061,150} ;, |15Dec.| 4 Do. 4p. c.Deb.Stk.| 100 |117—122| .. |8 5 7 
94,850] ,, 43 Do. 44p.c. do. 100 |127—132| .. |3 8 2 
000 ” 6 Do. p.c. do. | 100 |172—177| .. |3 710 
8,600,000/Stck./11 May.| 10 (Imperial Continental . -| 100 |203-207*| .. 416 6 
75,000} 5 {15 Dec 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd 5 | 5—54 -/5 91 
,000}100 | 3Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb. 100 {113-115 - 4 611 
541,920) 20 {16 Nov 6 |Monte Video, Limited -| 20 | 21-22 |+4)5 9 1 
150,000} 5 |30 Nov.| 10 (Oriental, Limited. .. . 5 yy ° 5 00 
60,000' 5 |28 Mar.; 7 (Ottoman, Limited. . .. 5 7 - 5 00 
People’s Gas of Chicago— | 

420,000}100 | 2May| 6 Ist Mtg. Bds. . . .| 100 107—112)}+2 5 7 1 
500,000} 100 | 1 Dec.| 6 | 2nd =s«zDo. » « «| 100| 95-100|.. 6 0 0 
100,000} 10 |26 Apr. | 10 |San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 |15$-164|.. 16 1 2 
500,000/Stck./29 Feb. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 (317—322) .. 416 8 
1,350,000) ,, ” 12 0. B do. .| 100 |238—248)+1 418 9 
125,750| ;, » | 18 Do. C do. .| 100 |255—265| .. |418 1 
500,000} ,, |29Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |187—142) .. (310 1 
60,000 29 Feb.| 11 /Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig. 5/ 11—18|.. 4 4 0 

| | |*Ex div. | 

| 

WATER COMPANIES, | 

| 


























GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULI— Qo @AG7 QZ TR] FAT ES AZ COo., 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON,” 


HYDRAULIG AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
ai theGreat International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co,for Gas Exhausters,&c. 

Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines. 


They have never sought 
to make price the chief 


consideration, but to pro- 
duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 


every instance their work 
isgiving the fullest satis- 
faction. 
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ai 
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ae 
Hage 
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They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 


are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 








Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple. to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

No OTHER MAKER CAN 

THIS. 


























GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e. 
Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 


application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & Cc 





0.8 PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHaM STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. . 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited,advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the SaleofOxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
han 850,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O'’NErtL, 
Managing Director. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PoriricaTION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 





CANNEL COAL, &c. 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 
Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, } ScoTLAND 
No. 54, Bernarp Street, Lerrs, . 

ROWTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial 

of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to bu:n Tar or Coke. Can 
altered in a few minutes. 
For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
Lonpon, E. 


A GENTLEMAN, thoroughly conversant 
with Gas Manufacture, Gas Management, and 
Accounts, seeks temporary or permanent EMPLOY- 
MENT, or would take MANAGEMENT of any Firm 
doing business with Gas-Works. A large connection, 
and highest references. 

Address No. 1606, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freet Srreet, E.C, 


WV Asten, a Re-engagement as Retort 
Setter. Practical in all kinds of Settings 
and Furnaces. Good references on application. 

Address THos. E. Rosvus (no connection with his 
brothers, J. and H. Robus), 10, Engleheart Road, Cat- 
ford, Lonpon, 8.E. 


ANTED, a Situation as Maker of 
Sulphate of Ammonia. Thoroughly understands 
his work. Can test Liquor, and do Plumbing besides. 
Testimonials on application to PRINcE, 285, St, 
Leonards Road, Bromley-by-Bow, Lonpon, E 




















OMMERCIAL Traveller wanted, to 
take London and the South, in connection with 
some other business calling upon Managers of Gas- 
Works, &c. 
Apply by letter to W. Unsworth, Gas, Cooking, and 
Heating Apparatus Works, WaRRINGTON. 
A N Exhibition of Gas-Fittings and 
MACHINERY for Motive Power, Heating and 
Lighting purposes, will be held at Utrecht (Holland) in 
September, 1888. 
or particulars, apply to Mr. M, Baker, Secretary, 
Stationsplein, Utrecht, HoLLanp. 


AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
nr re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GrorGre WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CornwaALtL. 


Por SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet square, 
by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves, 
Can be seen 








Connections and Lifting Gear complete. 
at work at the Stourbridge Gas-Works. 
Also a double-action PUMP EXHAUSTER, for 10,000 
feet per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. 
Apply to W. Norra, Gas-Works, STouRBRIDGE, 
Lawes CITY OF HEREFORD. 
SECOND-HAND SCRUBBING PLANT FOR SALE. 
A SET of nine Cast-Iron Flanged 
CYLINDERS, each 6 feet in diameter, and 5 feet 
deep, together with Top Plate, Seven Intermediate 
Plates, and Forty Cast-Iron Grates. 
Offers for the same, loaded into trucks at Hereford, 
to be sent to the undersigned. 
Witi1AM Parwsy, Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Hereford, My 7, 1888. 


 EASTBOURNE GAS COMPANY. 


STATION METER FOR SALE. 
A SQUARE Station Meter (second hand), 


in good condition. Capacity 30,000 cubic feet per 
hour. All the usual Fittings and Time-piece, Index, 
&e., &e. 
Can be overhauled and refixed by arrangement with 
the Makers. No reasonable offer will be refused. 
Can be seen at the Eastbourne Gas- Works ; communi- 
Mr. John 





cations to be addressed to the Manager, 
Hammond. 


May 19,1888. 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 


HE Buxton Local Board invite Tenders 
for the supply of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
QUARRIES, BRICKS, and CLAY. 

‘Tenders, endorsed “* Tender for Retorts, &c.,” to be 
forwarded to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Court House, Buxton, not later than the 28th inst. 

Forms of tender and particulars may be had of Mr. 
Smedley, Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 


J. H. Campion Corks, Secretary. 





IMMIs & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best quality of 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘“ Errwat, Lonpon.” 


ALF* WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
Mruieank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ PRECISION LONDON,”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &. 
*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 


Ww C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 


AND 80, Cannon STREET, LonDon, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers. Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
A'so for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 

*.* See Advertisement p. 891 of last week’s issue. 
Cablegrams : “Ignitor London.” Telegrams: “ Holmes 
Huddersfield.” 











HAVING been in the employment of the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 
ears—21 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
‘OR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), 

under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer and General 

Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show 

how it is made, or to send quantities already made. 
Terms, samples, and conditions of JosEpH RIDDLE, 

Chemical Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. 


DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TAR AND OIL OF VITRIOL. 
THE Gas Committee require Offers for 
TAR, and TENDERS for OIL OF VITRIOL by 
Ten a.m. on the 28th inst. 
For particulars apply to 
Harrison VEEVERS, Engineer and Manager. 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, May 10, 1888, 


DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


CANNEL AND COAL, 

THE Gas Committee require Tenders 
for CANNEL and COAL by Ten a.m., Monday, 

the 28th of May, 1888. 
For specification and forms : f tender, apply to 

HARRISON VEEVERS, 

Engineer and Manager. 

Dukinfield, Cheshire, May 4, 1888. 


COAL AND CANNEL. 

THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 

of Blackpool are open to receive OFFERS for the 
supply of CANNEL and COAL, for the next Twelve 
months. 
Particulars on application to the undersigned. 
Tenders, endorsed outside “Tender for Coal,” to be 
sent in by the 26th of May, addressed to the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee. 

(Signed) JouNn Cuew, Gas Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Blackpool, May 11, 1888. 


WIDNES LOCAL BOARD. 
TENDERS FOR SUPPLY OF GAS COAL. 


HE Widnes Local Board invite Tenders 
for the supply of about 10,000 tons of GAS COAL 

(about 9000 tons of Gas Coal and 1000 tons of Cannel), 

to be delivered at their Gas-Works, Widnes. 

Conditions and forms of tender may be obtained from 

Mr. Carr, Gas Engineer, Widnes. 

Tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 

Committee, endorsed “ Gas Coal,” and delivered to the 

undersigned not later than the 26th inst. 

The Board does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 


any tender. 
Jas. T, ALLEN, Clerk, 
Town Hall, Widnes, May 10, 1888. 
. GAS-MAINS. 
HE Widnes Local Board are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the supply of the fol- 


lowing :— 
About 25 tons of 9-inch Cast-Iron Pipes. 

















” » ” ” ” ” 
Specification and other particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. Carr, Gas- Works, Widnes. 

Tenders, to be endorsed “ Gas-Mains,” and delivered 
to the undersigned not later than the 26th inst. 

The Board do not undertake to accept the lowest or 
any tender. > 


y order, 
Jas. T. ALLEN, Clerk. 
Town Hall, Widnes, May 9, 1888. 


TO COAL CONTRACTORS. 


THE Directors of the Clayton, Allerton, 

and Thornton Gas Company invite TENDERS 
for the supply of GAS COAL and CANNEL—4000 to 
5000 tons of Coal, and 500 tons of Cannel. The Coal to be 
free from Scale, Sulphurous Pyrites, or other objection- 
able matter, and to be delivered at the Gas-Works, 
Low Lane, Clayton, or at the Great Northern Railway 
Station, Clayton, in such quantities weekly as may be 
ordered by the Company’s Manager, during One, T'wo, 
or Three years,as may be agreed upon. Contractors 
to state in the tender the Seam and the Pit from which 
they intend to send the Coal. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” 
addressed to the Chairman at the Gas-Works, to be 
delivered on or before Monday, June 4, 1888, 
The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, reserving to themselves the right 
to divide the contract as they may = proper. 

y order, 

OHN Niven, Secretary and Manager, 





TRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRoy, 


GAS PURIFICATION, 


ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importer; 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on applicati 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia pure 
120 and 121, NeweaTe Srreet, Lonpox, EC 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemica) 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID 4 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quit 
and colour. ality 
Highest References and all 
application. 


EASTBOURNE GAS COMPANY. ~~ 
- GAS-MAINS. 
THE Directors of the Eastbourne (gs 


Company invite TENDERS for the supply of 
a= Hed tons (more or less) of 12-inch CAST-IRoy 





particulars Supplied og 





Tenders, to be endorsed “ Gas-Ma‘ns,” must be sent 
to me not later than Friday, the 1st day of June nex; 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. HO 
J. H, Campton Cores, Secreta: 
May 19, 1888. ; Ma 


THE PETERBOROUGH GAS COMPANY, 


TENDERS FOR TAR. 
THE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 

purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their Works 
for One year, commencing the Ist of July next, 

Tenders to be sent in by the llth of June hert, 
endorsed “ Tar,” and addressed to the Chairman of the 
Company. 

Further particulars may be obtained on applicatic 
to the undersigned. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

JoHN Barton, Secretary and Manager, 

Gas-Works, New Road, Peterborough, 

May 18, 1888. 








THE PETERBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR RETORT-FITTINGS, ETC. 
(THE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
and erection of RETORT-FITTINGS, BUCKSTAVES, 
GIRDERS, &c. 

Drawings and Specification may be seen at the Office 
of the undersigned. 

Tenders to be sent in by the 1lth of June nett, 
endorsed “ Retort-Fittings, &c.,’’ and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Company. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

JouN Barton, Engineer, 

Gas-Works, New Road, Petervorough, 

May 18, 1888. 


THE BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY, 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
HE Bristol United Gaslight Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
and delivery as required at their Avon Street, Canons’ 
Marsh, or Stapleton Road Works, of about 140,000 tons 
of GAS COALS, during a period of One year, commene: 
ing the 1st of July next, 
Particulars and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned, to whom also tenders, 
sealed and endorsed “Tender for Coal,” must be 
delivered not later than Ten a.m. on Monday, the 18h 
of June prox. 





Jas. V. GREEN, Secretary. 
Gaslight Offices, Canons’ Marsh, Bristol. 
May 4, 1888. 
TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Ossett Gas Com- 
pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 

purehase of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR (Strength of 
Liquor to be specified) and surplus TAR produced at 
their Works during the next Twelve months. 
Cash payments monthly. 
The Tar and Liquor to be removed by the Contractors 
whenever required by the Company’s Manager. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than Wednesday, the 
18th of June, 1888, 





By order, 
Jas. CasTLR, Secretary. 
Ossett, May 17, 1888. 


BELFAST CORPORATION GAS.WORKS. 


TAR CONTRACT. 

THE Gas Committee of the Belfast Cor- 
poten invite OFFERS for the GAS TAR maie 

at their Works from the Ist of July next, 

Specification and conditions of contract, form o 

tender, or other particulars, may be obtained at the 

ae ual Offices, Gas-Stove Warehouse, Ormesl 

CY 





The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
Tenders, for One, Three, or Five years’ make, él 
dorsed “ Tender for Tar,” and addressed to me, t 
lodged in my Office not later than the 6th of June nets 
Samvet Buack, Town Clerk. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. ,_, 
THE Corporation of Droitwich invit? 
TENDERS for the supply of from 500 to 700 tom 





of BEST SCREENED GAS COAL at per ton of 21 owt, 
to be delivered free at Droitwich (G.W.) Railway 4 
tion, at such times and in such quantities as may 
required. 

The contract will be from the acceptance of tendet 
to the 30th of April, 1889. ‘el 
Tenders (with analysis of the coal to be suppli , 
properly endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” to be s 
to the undersigned on or before the 31st inst. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. k. 
8. Joun Tomss, Town Cler 








y order, 
Jos1aH TayLor, Clerk, 


J 
Gas Office, Clayton, near Bradford, May 21, 1888, 


Droitwich, May 12, 1888, 
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——~HULL GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR TAR. | 
HE Kingston-upon-Hull Gaslight Com- 
T pany invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR for 
ear, the same to be sent in to the Chairman of 
Oe Fmpany on or before the 29th of May, 1888. 
Moariiculars may be obtained from 
Tuomas Butt, Engineer and Manager. 
gas-Works, Broadley Street, Hull. 





STAINES AND EGHAM GAS COMPANY. 
re Directors of this Company invite 


TENDERS for the supply, delivery, and erection 


gttheir Works at Egham of Four CAST-IRON PURI- 


, TO TAR DISTILLERS. ; 

(THE Directors of the Oxford Gaslight 

and Coke Company invite TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their Works, 
for either One or Two years,commencing the Ist of 
July next, delivered into Boats or Railway Trucks. 
Quantity, about 250,000 gallons per year. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Com- 
pany’s Engineer and Manager, Mr. J. Eldridge. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, Wood 
Lawn, Oxford, and endorsed “ Teader for Tar,” to be 
sent in not later than the Ist of June. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Jonn HeEsTER, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Oxford, May 1, 1888. 





RS, each 18 feet square, with Valves, Con " 
wod Lifting Apparatus. | ‘ 

The Plan and Specification may be seen at the 
Works, upon application to Mr. Webb, the Company’s 
,and, upon payment of a fee of one guinea, a 

copy of the two will be supplied by the Manager. 
fenders to be sent to the undersigned, marked 
«fender for Purifier,” not later than Tuesday, the 5th 


next. 
went or any tender will not necessarily be 


d. 
— JoHN ANTHONY ENGALL, 
Solicitor and Secretary. 


Staines, May 4, 1888. 
ete 
TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 


pus Corporation of Walsall invite 

TENDERS for the supply of 25,000 tons of 
saveley, Yorkshire, or any other good GAS COAL, 
to be delivered during One year from the Ist of July 
yext, either at the London and North-Western or 
Midland Railway Stations at Walsall, or the Corpora- 
tion Siding at the Pleck Gas- Works, as may be required. 

Forms of tender and specification u ay be obtained 
application to the undersigned. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
my tender; and they reserve the right to divide the 
contract between several firms. 

Tenders, sealed, and marked outside ‘“‘ Tender for 
Gas Coal,” and stating the price for large coal and also 
for nuts, are to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
Thursday, the 31st of May inst. 

Joun R. Cooper, Town Clerk. 

Borough Offices, Walsall, May 18, 1888. 








TENDERS FOR TAR. 
[HE Corporation of Walsall are ready to 


receive TENDERS from Persons willing to 

purchase the surplus TAR made at their Old and New 
Gas-Works during One year from the Ist of July next. 
The Corporation will deliver it into the Contractor's 
wats at the Gas-Works. Not more than two boat- 
lads will be allowed to remain in the tanks at each 
Gas-Works at any time. The price per quantity of 
0 gallons to be +tated. To be paid for monthly. 

Tenders, sealed, and marked outside “ Tender for 
Tar,” are to be sent to me, on or before Thursday, the 
Sist of May inst. 

Security will have to be given for the performance of 
the contract. 

Joun R. Cooper, Town Clerk. 

Borough Offices, Walsall, May 18, 1888. 


TO LIME MASTERS. 

THE Corporation of Walsall are ready 

to receive TENDERS for the supply of about 
Wtons of LIME that will be required at their Gas- 
Works during One year from the 1st of July next ; the 
idiveries to be in such monthly quantities as the 
—— of the Gas-Works may from time to time 
lirect. 

The Lime is to be hand-picked, and clear from 
Refuse and Ashes, and to be delivered at Walsall 
Railway Station, or by boat at Walsall Old or New Gas- 
Works, In the latter case it will have to be unloaded. 

Payments monthly. 

Tend-re, sealed, and marked outside, “Tender for 
Lime,” are to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
Thursday, the Slst of May inst. 

Joun R. Cooper, Town Clerk. 

Borough Offices, Walsall, May 18, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF WALSALL. 
[HE Corporation of Walsall invite 
TENDERS for the supply of 100 tons of OXIDE 
OF TRON, delivered carriage free at either the Wolver- 
hampton Street or Pleck Gas-Works. 

Samples of the material offered, accompanied with a 
flaranteed analysis, must be sent to the Manager of 
the Gas-Works (Mr. John Tindall), at the cost of the 
Persons tendering. 

Tenders, sealed, and marked outside “ Tender for 
Oxide,” are to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
Thursday, the 81st of May inst. 

Joun R. Cooper, Town Clerk. 

Borough Offices, Walsall, May 18, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF WALSALL. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS, 

T HE Corporation of Walsall invite 
TENDERS for Making and Erecting at their 
Pleck Gas-Works a DOUBLE LIFT TELESCOPE 
GASHOLDER, the outer or lower lift to be 123 feet in 
tiameter, and 26 feet deep, and the inner lift to be 121 

eet diameter and 26 ft. 3 in. deep, 
Each person tendering is to prepare, at his own cost, 
ind submit with his tender, his own plan, sections, and 


*pecification (which will be returned to him if un- 


fiecessful), and to state in his tender the time within 














LYTHAM IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


SUPPLY OF GAS COAL. 
HE Gas Committee of this Board in- 


vite TENDERS for the supply of 1200 tons (more 
or less) of BEST SCREENED GAS COAL, to be 
delivered between the Ist of July, 1888, and the 30th of 
June, 1889, in such quantities as may be required. 

Forms of tender may be had upon enclosing stamped 
and addressed envelope to the Manager. No tender 
will be accepted unless on the prescribed form. 

Tenders, with analysis, fully endorsed, and addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, to be delivered 
to the undersigned before Noon on the 2nd of June 
next. 

The Committee reserve the right to accept the whole 
or any portion of the quantities required, and do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Cuas. A. Myers, Manager. 

Lytham, May 7, 1888. 

TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 

THE Improvement Commissioners of the 

Town of Lytham invite TENDERS for the con- 

struction of a GASHOLDER, 80 feet in diameter and 
28 feet deep. 

The drawings and specification may be seen at the 
Commissioners’ Offices, and at the Office of Mr. Thomas 
Newbigging, C.E., 5, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 
Copies of the bill of quantities and form of tender may 
be obtained from the latter on deposit of Two Guineas, 
which will be returned on receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘‘Gasholder, Contract No. 
2,” to be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, and delivered to me not later than Saturday, the 
2nd of June, 1888. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender, 





Cuas. A. Myers, Clerk. 
Offices, Lytham, May 16, 1888. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 

sumers’ Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR produced at 
their Works, from July 1, 1888, to June 30,1889. The 
probable quantity will be over 100,000 gallons. 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
at their Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 





By order, 
Georce H. Osporn, Secretary. 
May 1, 1888. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
THE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of BEST BRIMSTONE SULPHURIC ACID, for 
the manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia, for One year, 
as from the Ist of July next. 

The probable quantity required will be about 100 tons, 
to be delivered on to the Company’s Works in quantity 
as ordered. 

The Directors are also willing to SELL their SUL- 
PHATE OF AMMONIA, as a return load when deliver- 
ing Acid. 

Farther particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
at the Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Grorcr H, OsBorn, Secretary. 

May 1, 1888. 


TO COAL PROPRIETORS. 
HE Corporation of Birkenhead are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of the 
best quality of SCREENED COAL, COAL NUTS, 
CANNEL, and CANNEL NUTS, for Gas-Making pur- 
poses, for a period of One, Two, or Three years, com- 
mencing from the 26th of June, 1888. 

Forms of tender, together with any further informa- 
tion, may be obtained from Mr. Paterson, C.E., Gas 
Engineer, Gas-Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton delivered on to the 
Gas-Works Railway Siding, must be sent in to me, 
sealed, and endorsed “Tender for Gas-Works Coal,” 
not later than Five o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, the 
8th of June, 1888, 

Also for a supply of STEAM COAL and SLACK, to 
be delivered at the Pumping Stations of the Spring 
Hill, Flaybrick Hill, and Borough Road Water-Works, 
for a period of One, Two, or Three years, commencing 
trom the 26th of June, 1888. 








Which he will be prepared to complete the Gasholder 
teady for use after the Tank, which is to be completed 
on the 8st of August next, is finished. 
conditions of contract may be seen at my 
ce, where forms of tender may be obtained; and 
Tt further information will be given by Mr. John 
dall, the Manager of the Gas- Works. 
hold led tenders, marked outside “Tender for Gas- 
er,” are to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
my the 8ist of May inst. 
lo he Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
West or any tender. 
By order, 
v Joun R, Cooper, Town Clerk, 
alsall, May 19, 1888, 


Forms of tender and any other information may be 
obtained from Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E., Water 
Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton, delivered at the 
various Pumping Stations, must be sent in to me, sealed, 
and endorsed “ Tender for Water-Works Coal,” not 
later than Five o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, the 
8th of June, 1888. . 

Deliveries to be made from time to time according to 
the requirements of the respective Engineers. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED Gitt, Town Clerk, 





Town Hall, Birkenhead, May 1, 1888. 


CORPORATION OF BANGOR. 


SUPPLY OF GAS COAL, 
HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 

poration invite TENDERS for the supply of 1700 
tons of GAS COAL, capable of producing 10,000 cubic 
feet of 16-Candle Gas per 20 cwt.; also 100 tons of 
CANNEL, to yield 10,000 cubic feet of 80-Candle Gas 
per 20 cwt. 

Forms of tender may be had on application to the 
undersigned, to whom sealed tenders, endorsed 
“Tender for Coal or Cannel,” are to be sent not later 
than June 19, 1888. 


Bangor, May 16, 1888. 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 


THE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for 130,000 
tons of SCREENED GAS COAL and 26,000 tons of 
CANNEL, to be delivered during Twelve months from 
Julyl, 1888, to June 30, 1889, as follows :—120,000 tons 
to be delivered at the Company's Siding at Neepsend, 
on the M. 8. & L. Railway, and 86,000 tons to be delivered 
by carts at the Effingham Street or Neepsend Works 
in such monthly quantities as may be required. 

Tenders to state the maximum quantity the Con- 
tractors can supply. 

The Directors reserve the right to accept the whole or 
any portion of any quantity offered, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Conditions and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned. 

enders, marked ‘“‘ Tender for Coal,” must be delivered 
ag Company’s Offices not later than Monday, June 4, 


JouHN Smitrn, Manager. 





Hansury THomas, 
General Manager. 
Gas Company’s Offices, Commercial Street, _ 
Sheffield, May 15, 1888, 


- TO TAR DISTILLERS, ETC. 
THE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at 
their Neepsend and Effingham Street Works for the 
period of Twelve months from the Ist of July next. 

The quantities will be, approximately: Neepsend, 
5800 tons; Effingham Street, 2000 tons. 

At Neepsend the Tar will be loaded into tanks on 
the Company’s Siding, on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway, or into barrel-carts on the 
Works; and at Effingham Street into barrel-carts only. 

Forms of tender and conditions of contract may 5 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom tenders, 
endorsed “‘ Tender for Tar,” must be delivered on or 
before Monday, June 4. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 


Hansury THomas, 
, General Manager. 

Commercial Street, Sheffield, 

May 15,1 

BOLLINGTON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 

HE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the carrying out of the 
following Works, viz.— 

To erect an EXTENSION to the present RETORT- 
HOUSE, 46 feet long, by 82 feet wide. 

To provide and erect a WROUGHT-IRON ROOF 
for the above, with a Girder and Cast-Iron 
Gutters; also a RETORT-BENCH, with Set- 
tings for 14 Retorts complete, and the necessary 
Fittings. 

The whole to be executed in accordance with plan 
and specifications, which can be seen on application to 
the Manager of the Gas-Works, on and after the 2ist 
day of May, 1888, on payment of One Guinea, which will 
be returned on receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Tenders to be endorsed, and addressed to the Chair- 
man, Gas Committee, Local Board, Bollington; and to 
be sent in not later than the 11th day of June, 1888. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


(Signed) 
_ May 16, 1888. 





WituiaM Kyicat, 
Clerk to the Board. 
THE Horley District Gas Company, 
Limited, hereby invite TENDERS for the under- 
mentioned goods, viz. :— 
Tender No. 1.—For the suppl and delivery of 
about 909 FLUTED LAMP SLUMNS. 
Tender No. 2.—For the supply and delivery of a 
similar number of 14-inch LANTERNS. 
Tender No. 8.—For the supply and delivery of a 
similar number of CRADLES or HEAD IRONS. 
Tenders, addressed to the undersigned, to be accom- 
panied by Sketches, Weights, and full description of 
the various goods tendered for, and to be delivered by 
Wednesday, the 30th inst. 
All the goods to be deliver°d carriage paid, in good 
condition, at the Railway Station, Horley, Surrey. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order of the Board, 
RicHarp SANDELL, Secretary. 
Offices : 8, Jeffrey’s Square, St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C,, May 18, 1888. 


THE MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN GAS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 

Shareholders of this Company will be held at the Offices, 
60, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., on Tuesday, 
the 12th of June, 1888, at Twelve o'clock at Noon, for 
the purpose of receiving the Report of the Directors 
and the Accounts for the year ended the 81st of March, 
1888, and for the transaction of the general business of 
the Company. 

One of the Directors, Col. James Le Geyt Daniell, 
will retire from office, but offers himself for re-election, 

The Auditors, Alfred H:rsee and Robert Hesketh 
Jones, Esqrs., will retire from office, but are eligible for 
re election. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 29th of 
May, until the day of the Meeting, both inclusive. 

By order, 
A. W. Cooper, Secretary, 
60, Gracechurch Street, E.C, 








May 15, 1888, 
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TO CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS & OTHERS. 


TENDERS FOR TAR AND LIQUOR. 
THE Directors of the Gravesend and 


Milton Gaslight Company are prepared toreceive 
\'ENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR and 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR of the Company from the 
25th of June, 1888. 

The Contract will terminate on the 24th of June, 


889. 

The Purchaser will be required to sign a contract, a 
copy of which can be seen at my Offices. 

The Tar and Liquor will be delivered free into the 
Purchaser’s barges alongside the Company’s Works, 
which abut on the Thames and Medway Canal. 

The Purchaser must pay Canal Dues. 

Tenders must quote for Tar at per gallon, and for 
Liquor at per ounce of strength per butt of 108 gallons. 
Twaddel’s test (at 60° Fahr.) will be observed. 

The Directors do not guarantee any specific quantity 
of Tar; but there will probably be about 80,000 to 
100,000 gallons. 

Tenders, marked outside “Tender for Tar and 
Liquor,” sealed, and addressed to me as below, must 
reach me not later than Tuesday, June 5 next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, 

By order, 
Cuas. R. GramMsHaw, Secretary. 

27, King Street, Gravesend, May, 1888. 





MONTE VIDEO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WNOotIcE. is hereby given that the Six- 

TEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Company will be held at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, on Thursday, the 31st day of May, 
at Twelve o’clock noon, when the Directors will present 
a Report, and an audited Statement of Accounts, for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1887. 

The Books for the transfer of Shares will be closed 
from Friday, the 18th, to Thursday, the 31st of May, 
1888, both days inclusive. 

Dated this 18th day of May, 1888. 

By order, 
Tuomas F’, Lanr, Secretary. 

Offices of the Company, 103, Gresham House, 

Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
R. W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be 
secured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
whicb are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 





Price 5s. per 100, post free. 


The Composition and Use of Gas Lime in 
Agriculture. 
By (the late) Dr. A. VOELCKER, 


Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. 


London: Watter Krna, 11, Bolt Court, Fier Sr., E.C. 





Price 6d., post free. 


OBSERVATIONS ON GLASS 


AS AN 
OBSTRUCTOR AND REFLECTOR OF 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, 


By (the late) F. W. HARTLEY. 
London: WatrTeEr Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fieet Sr., E.C, 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


An Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


PATENTS FORINVENTIONS. 
WITH A 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1888, 1885, and 1886, and 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies. 

By James Jonunson, Barrister-at-Law, and Jonn 
Henry Jounson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and 
Patent Agent, Authors of ‘The Patentee’s 
Manual.” 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP’ 
LIMITED. 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 


ONDS granted on behalf of Secretari 
B yr ty aati r Gas ant Wee 


panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, dc., dc. 

Quotations invited. 
Apply to Ricnarp J. Pavtu, Secretary. 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


BRETTELLS’ ESTATE 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICE, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE OLAYS 

SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Norz. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible, 


ror FIRE-BRIGKS, ‘22 2 
durable for GAS-FURNACES, 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 











SCOTCH CANNEL. 
GAVIN PAUL & SONS, 


Cannel Coalmasters, 


12, West Marritanp Street, Epinsurcu. 


ROSEWELL BOGHEAD 


yields 13,215 Cubic Feet of 37°56 
Standard Candles. 


Analyses and Prices on Application. 





CANNEL COALS. 


THE 


Eile Cal Company 


LIMITED, 
Postal Address: Leven, Fifeshire, 


Beg to call the attention of Gas Managers 
to the following GAS COALS raised from 
their Works :— 


Pounds 
Cubic Feet 
of Coke 
per Ton. Pow 


Kirkness Cannel Coal - 13,518 38°18 064 
Bogside - y * 12,208 35°06 1,205 
Leven “s » 712,245 30°22 1,040 
Kelty Main Gas Splint 

Coal- - - ~~ 9,592 18°25 1,270 
Kelty Gas Splint Nut 

Coal- - - = 9,955 21:11 1,315 

The Coke of the two last-named Coals is of 


very excellent quality, having a very small per- 
centage of Ash. 








Iilamin- 
ating 


Prices and detailed Analyses sent on 


CAST-IRON Pip 


FOR GAS AND WATER, 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAY 


TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW: 


WM. MACLEOD & 60, 
56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken Dice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’s 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works, 





For particulars, &c., apply to 


J, BARTLE & CoO, 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, 7, 


GAS AND WATER PIPES 


4 to 12 1x. BORE, 


LTT go (Qu 


THOMAS ALLAN & SONS 


SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS, 
GLASGOW; 
Anp BON LEA FOUNDRY, 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 


Makers of SANITARY & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATE: 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 


“Excelsior” Tar-Burne, 


Provisionally protected under Patents Act, 1883. 


The Tar Problem completely solved, 
making Tar worth 25s. to 30s. 
per Ton to burn. 








—n 


SMM Tl 











By the use of the above,a continuous jet of Tar, frm 
the size of the finest needle to any requisite amout 
is injected and sprayed into any Furnace, either ft 
heating Retorts or for Steam-Boilers, any size or kisi, 
or wherever a continuous, reliable, and most econo 
cal heat is desirable, and this without the aid of Steam, 
Strainers, Spouts, or Gutters, and no rebuilding 
Furnaces ; therefore, ordinary firing may at any ule 
be resorted to. There is no clinkering to be done, all 
no melting down of Furnaces; the latter being abs 
lutely empty when at work. Consequently not one pt 
ticle of Coke or any other Fuel but Tar is used. 
whole manipulation being no more than the turning®@ 
or off of a Gas-Jet, the Inventor is prepared to privé 
taking the selling price of Coke and Tar, that far bet 
heats, with much less labour, is obtained, with le 
than half the cost, by Tar. 


An Inspection is cordially invited. Sat 
faction guaranteed. Experiments cleat] 
charming, and astonishing. 


Burner complete, with instructive and 
descriptive Pamphlet, sent to any addr 
on receipt of 16s. 6d. each. 


Apply to the Patentee and Sole Manufacturer: 


THOS. BURTONSHAY, 


Manager Gas-Works, 


CHIPPING NORTON, OX0K 








Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. 


Application. 


Any infringement of the above will be dealt wi 
rigorously. 
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THE MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE. 

Te programme of the forthcoming meeting of The Gas 
Institute has been settled, and is published in the usual way 
another part of the Journat. Expectation has been rife 
of @ particularly brilliant week, in view of the visit of the 
tepresentatives of the Société Technique de |’Industrie du 
Gaz en France, who are coming to be the guests of the Insti- 
tate on this occasion. This anticipation will not be disap- 
Pointed, as far as the promised arrangements indicate; and 
with good weather the meeting should be an exceptionally 
Pleasant and instructive one. It has never been customary to 
ook upon the excursion part of the London meetings as con- 
siituting the principal attraction to these gatherings. Of 
late years, indeed, since the custom of an annual dinner has 
allowed to fall into desuetude, the members meeting in 

don have been left, very much to their own satisfaction, 

fo amuse themselves during a considerable part of the week. 














This time, however, the conversazione which (generally accom- 
panied by a mayoral reception) has become an established 
feature of the provincial meetings of the Institute, has been 
transplanted to town, and will be held on the first evening 
of the meeting at the Grosvenor Gallery, where, under the 
benignant influence of Art, the French and British Gas 
Engineers will be able to make each other’s acquaintance. 
Respecting this réunion, it only need be said that if our 
Continental colleagues come to it as willing to be pleased 
as their hosts will be to gratify them, the occasion will be 
supremely pleasant to all parties. London is not well pro- 
vided with places where semi-public functions of this kind 
can be worthily performed ; but the choice of the Grosvenor 
Gallery was a stroke of genius. At provincial conversazione, 
large galleries have been uncomfortably crowded; but that 
has generally been due to the laudable anxiety of local 
people to honour their municipal celebrities and to see the 
strangers. The only thing we fear about this London repe- 
tition of what in the provinces has always been a very use- 
ful and enjoyable part of the proceedings of the Institute 
meetings, is that it may be rather too much the contrary to 
what has just been stated of the country gatherings. It is 
to be hoped, however, that this fear may prove groundless. 
There is no great exhibition in London this year, in view of 
the duty of visiting which the more formal business of the 
Institute must be suspended, as in the instances of the 
Health and Indian and Colonial Exhibitions; and so on 
Wednesday afternoon there is to be a steamboat trip to 
Beckton, which will also allow of a passing view of East 
Greenwich—not, it may be presumed, considered to be ready 
as yet for inspection by the Institute. This, we believe, 
will be the third visit of the Institute to Beckton, and was 
probably included in the programme out of regard to the 
French party. There is no excursion planned for Thurs- 
day; but on Friday there is to be a special treat in the 
shape of a trip to Portsmouth, with leave to inspect the 
Dockyard. This will be occupation for a long but com- 
pletely satisfactory day, the weather being favourable. It is 
understood that, in addition to the reception by the Insti- 
tute, the French visitors will be otherwise entertained ; but 
as to this, of course, we are not authorized to publish any 
particulars. 

It is almost necessary to apologize for putting the outdoor 
portion of the programme of the meeting before the list of 
papers; and we cannot further defer mention of the latter. 
There are nine communications promised, which is quite 
enough for the limited time available for reading and dis- 
cussingthem. The first in the list is a paper by Dr. William 
Wallace, of Glasgow, on the effect of temperature on the 
quality of gas produced in gas-works at different seasons of 
the year, which ought to be very interesting. Then Mr. John 
Somerville, of London, promises a paper on the ventilation of 
gas-lighted rooms, of which it can only be said that if the 
paper is equal in importance with the subject, it ought to be 
very valuable indeed. Next Mr. Lewis W. Leeds, of London, 
will discuss the sanitary influence of heating by gas. Mr. 
Henry Woodall contributes a paper on differential charges for 
gas, which is sure to be interesting, and ought to arouse a 
lively discussion, for which it is to be hoped that all who take 
an interest in the subject will come prepared. Mr. C. C. Car- 
penter, of London, will stir up the embers of an old con- 
troversy by dealing with the principles of gaseous firing, con- 
sidered in their application to the heating of retorts, in which 
it may be presumed he will expound the views which led him 
to design the particular description of gas generator furnaces 
identified with his name. Mr. W. A. Valon, of Ramsgate, 
will come forward with his expected statement on the use of 
oxygen in gas purification, as to which we do not violate con- 
fidence in predicting that it will surprise a good many British 
gas managers, and perhaps mark an era in the history of the 
purification of coal gas in dry boxes. Mr. George Livesey will 
essay to handle the thorny subject of ‘‘ Commissions.” Mr. 
W. J. Dibdin will dilate on photometers, on which he ought to 
be among the first of living authorities ; and, lastly, Mr. F. 
Lux, of Ludwigshafen, will describe the newest forms of his 
gas-balance, which he showed at Glasgow last year. It will 
thus be seen that there isa good variety in the selection of 
subjects. While chemistry and physics and the administrative 
side of gas management are well attended to, however, 
there is a lack of structural engineering subjects which appears 
regrettable. None of the promised papers strikes us as 
likely to prove at all abstruse or recondite; and we shall 
be rather surprised if one or two of them do not turn out to be 
decidedly thin. At all events, if the French visitors follow 
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the transactions, the contrast between the character of these 
productions and the fearful mathematics of the laureates of 
the Société Technique, to which we have repeatedly referred 
in these columns, cannot fail to strike them as it has often 
struck us. Finally, on looking over the list again, we are 
able to express a confident conviction that several of the 
papers, which it would be invidious to name in advance, are 
likely to prove good examples of the right kind of communi- 
cations for Gas Institute meetings—plain, practical, honest 
statements, in simple language, of definite technical progress, 
inspired by the spirit of enterprise, and worked out with close 
regard to every-day requirements. If few British gas managers 
who write technical papers are abstrusely mathematical, on 
the other hand few are flippant and nonsensical. There is 
not much more to be said now concerning this programme, 
which we commend to the earnest attention of all intending 
speakers, in the hope that any who have the power will pre- 
pare to contribute to the interest of the discussion of the 
various topics that will be broached with more or less ability 
by the authors of the different papers. It should not be 
forgotten that a poor paper may be the occasion of a valuable 
debate, as a too learned production in this line may stifle 
discussion. If the members who may attend the forthcoming 
meeting will prepare themselves to supplement the discussion 
of the subjects in the list with matter derived from their own 
studies and experiences, the ability of the authors will be but 
a secondary consideration in respect of the success of the 
business part of the transactions. 

One rather unpleasant portion of the business set down for 
this meeting remains to be noticed—the “‘ proceedings under 
“* Rule 25” which are mentioned in the first line of the pro- 
gramme referring to the opening day’s work. This relates to 
the proposed expulsion of Mr. George Bray, of Leeds, for 
reasons that will be perfectly familiar to the members. We 
do not propose to discuss this matter further, but merely to 
remark that Mr. Bray’s later attitude is sufficiently explained 
in the correspondence between himself and the President, 
Mr. Charles Gandon, which was published in the Journat for 
March 13 last. It is understood that Mr. Bray threatens that 
if he is turned out of the Institute he will only make himself 
more objectionable than ever outside it ; but that is scarcely 
possible even for a person of his extreme ingenuity in such 
matters. Whatever he may think of doing short of seeking 
a remedy for his wrongs in a Court of Justice—and he will 
be careful to refrain from that alternative—it is by this time 
abundantly manifest that Mr. Bray is not one of those bearing 
and forbearing individuals for whom institutes and clubs, 
and mutual associations generally, are founded; so that, 
unless the members are prepared to see the Institute merged 
in Mr. Bray’s personality, they can scarcely do other than 
adopt the Council's view of the right solution of the difficulty 
which he has created. It is a regrettable piece of business ; 
but the members owe it to themselves to uphold the honour 
of the chair, and to purge their body corporate of malignant 
humours which have unfortunately gained a lodgment in it, 
to the danger of its very life. 

With the crowning blessing of good weather, the forthcoming 
meeting should be at least as successful as any of its pre- 
cursors, which is saying a good deal. The President is an 
able, conscientious, and popular man, who has filled similar 
positions with credit to himself and benefit to the societies 
which have chosen him for their chief officer. He is also an 
Engineer of extensive experience at home und abroad, accus- 
tomed to keep an eye upon the doings of his Continental col- 
leagues, especially in Germany. He is one of the few English 
gas managers rejoicing in sufficient command of the German 
language, colloquially and technically, to enable him to follow 
our highly-trained and philosophical cousins of the Father- 
land in their thoughtful work. He is genial, too, as most of 
his British professional brethren know full well ; and we have 
not the smallest doubt that, under his guidance, the Institute 
meeting of 1888 will be pleasant to attend and gratifying to 
look back upon. It is in this confidence that we await the 
opening of the meeting in the theatre of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on the morning of this day fortnight. 


THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS ON THE GAS 
PURCHASE. 


Tue doings of the Joint Committee of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Corporations in connection with the recent parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the gas affairs of the Scottish capital 
and its port, have come before the Town Councils of both 
places, and have received the formal approval of these bodies. 
Reports of the proceedings will be found elsewhere. It will 
be seen therefrom that Mr. Smith Clark proved obstinate to 








the last, and divided the Edinburgh Council upon the que 
; “iat ; capes ge 
tion of acquiring the undertaking of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Company. at a price to be fixed by arbitration. He onl 
managed to poll six votes for his amendment, against twep; 
six in favour of adopting the report of the Joint Committes. 
and therefore the matter may be regarded as settled. | i 
impossible to avoid sympathizing with those people who See 
something very like inconsistency in the men who, after 
vowing that they never, never would give more than a cg. 
tain price for the Edinburgh and Leith undertaking, and 
would never courtenance arbitration, now come before the 
public with an admission that they have failed to carry their 
first point, and that arbitration must be resorted to. “Whik 
admitting the reasonableness of this feeling, however, i 
is necessary to point out that sometimes circumstances ios 
more powerful than either promises or opinions ; and tha 
wise men will accept whai they can get, when they canno 
have everything as they would. It should be sufficient fp, 
the ratepayers to know that they will not have to pay mop 
for the Leith works than they are really worth; and th 
slight discomfiture of the Corporations in regard to the 
amount of the purchase-money to be paid and the method of 
determining it, is no argument against the transfer, but rathe 
a warning to other Corporations against reckoning too conf. 
dently without their Parliamentary Committees. The jp. 
fatuated opposition of Mr. Smith Clark has cost a great deg) 
of money ; and, having failed in his main object of prevent. 
ing the acquisition of the Leith undertaking by the Corpor. 
tions, it would perhaps be too much to expect that Mr. Clark 
and his great supporter, Mr. G. Auldjo Jamieson, woulj 
tamely ‘‘ throw up the sponge.” The latter gentleman has 
resorted to the newspapers to prove that he was not really, 
failure as a witness against the proposed purchase bef 
Lord Ravensworth’s Committee. But as the Editor of the 
Scotsman, in which his apology appeared, sagely remured, 
‘‘ Mr. Jamieson shines more as a letter-writer than 
‘‘ witness under cross-examination before a Parliamentary 
‘‘ Committee ;” and the same may be said of Mr. Smith 
Clark in his capacity of critic of Corporation transactions, 
In the Leith Town Council an attempt was made to reject 
the report; but the proposition did not find a seconder, 
Whether the result now achieved might or might not have 
been attained without the interference of the Parliamentary 
Committee, and at less cost, is a matter upon which we must 
decline to express an opinion. The best thing for the people 
of Edinburgh and Leith to do under the circumstances is to 
make the most of their bargain, without crying over the milk 
that may possibly have been spilt in connection with it. 


THE PRICE OF COKE IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Nor very long ago the mountains of coke on the premises of 
the Birmingham Gus Committee threatened to obscure the 
sun. The Works Managers were compelled to go on piling 
Pelion upon Ossa in their coke-yards; and when extensive 
fires broke out in the Saltley heaps, it was darkly hinted that 
the Gas Committee were not altogether displeased at the 
prospect thus opened out, of getting rid of some of the over- 
whelming stock which they either could not or would not sell. 
Of course, this was a base slander; but people could not u- 
derstand why the Committee hoarded up their coke in the 
manner described, and mystery is always the fruitful parent 
of false rumour. A change came over the aspect of the 
yards a few months ago, and the huge coke mountains 
melted away by degrees until they vanished entirely—it 18 
reported in consequence of large contracts at “clearing 
‘* prices” having been entered into by the Committee with 
merchants in London and other distant centres of consump- 
tion. However this may be, the fact remains that the demand 
for coke has so increased that the Committee have raised the 
price at the works from 8s. 6d. to 10s. per ton. This step has 
aroused much indignation in the town; and complaints have 
appeared in the local press to the effect that “‘ foreign” con- 
tractors are favoured at the expense of the home trade. Its 
declared that purchasers at the works have to pay 4s. or 5s. pet 
ton more than outside contractors, and this is rightly denounce 
as outrageous. So it undoubtedly is, if true ; but we have 
sufficient experience of the relations subsisting between cer 
tain parties in the town and the Gas Committee to recognize 
the necessity of strict caution in accepting as truth all the 
complaints against the latter which find their way into the 
local newspapers. It is idle to declare that the Birmingham 


Gas Committee could not be suspected of any such practice, 
for it is notoriously done by some of the largest Gas Com 
‘panies in the kingdom. Over and over again the biter bas 
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gp bitten; and truck-loads of coke, exported at a low price 
0 A, have been retailed at a profit in B, while coke made 
*- has been similarly sent to A and sold in competition 
sh the home-made article. While these things are done in 
ie light of day, it is not safe to claim that any particular 
indertaking is entirely free from suspicion of them. In the 
pirmingham case, however, it requires more than half-a- 
jozen anonymous letters in the newspapers to convict the 
gas Committee of such foolish blundering. Let a local iron- 
gander buy in Banbury or London, or in other places sus- 

ted of being too cheaply supplied with Birmingham coke, 
,track-load of this commodity at a price that proves the 
reference of the Gas Committee for foreign consumers, and 
vith this weapon he could very soon bring the offenders to 
iheir senses, or clear them out of office. 

EXPLOSION AT THE MONTREAL GAS-WORKS. 

4 nerort appeared in all the newspapers yesterday morning 
of a disastrous explosion having occurred at the Hochelaga 
dation of the Montreal Gas Company, by which an indeter- 
minate number of men were killed and injured. It is im- 

ssible to say much about this deplorable incident in the 
present total lack of reliable particulars concerning it; but 
we may at least take this opportunity for giving expression to 
the feelings of sympathy for the Gas Company and their offi- 
cials, and condolence with the sufferers and the friends of the 
dead, which this intelligence will arouse in a special degree in 
the readers of the Journat. Fortunately it is rarely that 
accidents involving death and injury to numbers of men 
happen in gas-works; but when they do the causes are gene- 
rally simple. In the present case there appears to have been 
agasholder-house under repair ; the holder being meanwhile 
out of use. An unsuspected leak filled the building with an 
explosive mixture of gas and air; and somebody carelessly 
brought a lighted lantern into it. The natural consequence 
followed. The building was completely wrecked; and few 
of the gang of men employed in or about it at the time, re- 
pairing, cleaning, and painting, escaped without injury. Such 
is, in the barest outline, the sad statement telegraphed from 
the scene to the English newspapers; and it is complete 
mough for gas-engineering readers. An inquest may succeed 
in ascertaining how the leak of gas arose, and who was 
responsible for the criminal folly of bringing a naked light 
into the house. Neither of these particulars can, however, 
possess much more:than local and personal interest. The 
main fact, unless the early reports are altogether wrong, is 
that an almost incredible act of carelessness was committed, 
the perpetrator of which has probably paid for his thought- 
lessness with his life, aud has certainly caused thereby the 
death, under circumstances of great horror, of many of his 
fllow-men. There seems to be a fatal ordinance governing 
these matters, so that now and again men shall forget them- 
slves, and bring a naked light into disastrous juxtaposi- 
ti with escaped gas. While humanity remains cursed with 
recurrent manifestations of the latent unreason and rash- 
ness that lie beneath the surface in civilized men, and in the 
suppression of whith consists the measure of their civiliza- 
tion, these accidents will continue to happen. There are 
hundreds of points in the daily occupations of all of us where 
a momentary forgetfulness of a necessary precaution on the 
part of one man would result in widespread death and ruin. 
It is idle to moralize at too great length when the disaster 
that has been within an ace of realization a thousand times 
happens at last. ‘The only thing to do then is to overhaul 
our defences against such dangers in other quarters. 










































































Tae appointment of Superintendent of the Fittings Department 
ofthe Birmingham Corporation, recently advertised in the JouRNAL, 
has been made; Mr. Sydney R. Barrett, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., who 
was for many years chief of the Fitting Department of Messrs. W. 
Sugg and Co., Limited, having been selected by the Gas Com- 
mittee. His predecessor at Birmingham (Mr. Haynes) resigned 
his position in order to take the management of the Liverpool 
Gas-Fittings Com any, Limited, in succession to his father, whose 
decease early in the present year was announced in our columns 
at the time. 

Taz Directors of the West Middlesex Water-Works Company 
have appointed Mr. M. Wilson Hervey, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., to 
saeceed the late Mr. Thomas Hack, as Engineer of their works. 
Ithas also been resolved—in order that the long connection of the 
Hack family with the fortunes of the Company may not be broken 
~to associate with Mr. Hervey, in a consultant capacity, Mr. 
Richard Hack, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., brother of the late Engineer, 
aud Engineer of the Chelsea Water-Works Company. Two 

tant Engineers have been appointed—viz., Mr. H. F. Rutter 
and Mr. J, R. Boger—both of whom have for some time been in 
the Company’s service in other capacities. 























Water and Sanitary A fairs. 


Tue report and accounts relating to the Sheffield water under- 
taking for the half year ending December 81, 1887, have 
called forth some trenchant criticism. Ata recent meeting 
of the Town Council, the Aldermen were particularly argu- 
mentative upon the subject, and it was pointed out that the 
accounts, though not framed with intent to deceive, were, 
nevertheless, delusive. It was clear, moreover, that the 
Corporation had not come up to the level of success 
attained by the defunct Company with respect to the 
collection of revenue. Nor is it surprising that exception 
should have been taken to accounts which required to be 
supplemented with so many explanatory and qualifying foot- 
notes, instead of setting forth plain and unconditional figures 
capable of speaking for themselves. It was moved, by way 
of amendment, that the matter should be referred back to 
the Committee, in order that they might present a pur- 
chase account (showing how much the undertaking had cost 
the Corporation), a further revenue account, and a capital 
account, together with a balance-sheet showing the assets 
and liabilities of the Corporation with respect to the under- 
taking up to March 25 of the present year. This amend- 
ment, though supported by just and forcible arguments, was 
lost ; but, no doubt, the discussion will have a good effect. 
On future occasions the Water Committee will probably 
bring forward their statement in a form more acceptable 
than that which contains the first account of their steward- 
ship. Figures must be made to accord with facts. It is 
‘‘delusive ”’ to tell the ratepayers and their representatives 
that an undertaking shows a profit at the rate of £3428 a 
year, if, in truth, the amount works out at only £912. 
Again, the all-important question of the sinking fund has 
to be considered. With respect to Sheffield, the amount to 
be provided annually is from £5000 to £6000, which must 
be taken from the water-rates alone, and not out of the 
general rates of the town. Hence—and ratepayers will do 
well to observe the sequel to a compulsory purchase grounded 
on ‘‘ public policy ”—we already find local men declaring that 
the water-rates must be increased. There is a curious 
irony in this suggestion, which those who complain of the 
so-called exactions of Water Companies should be the first 
to appreciate. ‘‘ Before they could come on the district rate 
‘“‘for any deficiency on the water revenue,’’ said a Sheffield 
town councillor, ‘‘ the present rates must be increased by at 
‘least 20 per cent.” The great cry against the Directors 
of the Sheffield Company was that they audaciously desired 
to continue the increased rate which had been temporarily 
sanctioned by Parliament. Now, however, that the works, 
in deference to ‘‘ public policy,” have changed hands, we 
find it broadly stated that even the old special rate will be 
utterly insufficient to make the water-works self-supporting, 
and maintain the sinking fund as required by Parliament! 
Ratepayers should lay this lesson to heart. 

Irrespective of the ‘‘ annual value” question, one or two 
points of some general importance are raised in the case in 
which the Burnley Corporation are now at issue with one of 
their water consumers. The proceedings in the Burnley 
County Court were reported in the last issue of the Journat ; 
but these may be regarded as merely equivalent to a prelimi- 
nary canter ; the Judge having stayed execution, in order that 
the Corporation may raise an appeal from his decision. If, as 
the Corporation contend, the Special Act incorporates section 
68 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, it would appear 
that the County Court had no jurisdiction to entertain the 
plaintiff’s claim. There are various cases which serve to show 
that, in the absence of a special enactment, the justices alone 
can adjust a dispute of the kind in question. In Hayward v. 
East London Water-Works Company, this point was very fully 
discussed. It was held that, although the general jurisdiction 
of the Superior Courts to grant an injunction against a 
Company is not ousted by the General Act of 1847, an in- 
junction is not to be granted on the application of an owner 
or occupier who will not undertake to commence proceedings 
with due speed before the justices. This decision helps to 
make it clear that, in the general way, the statutory remedy 
of going before the justices is the only remedy, and that the 
person who complains must take the initiative. Another 
question involved in the Burnley case relates to the possibility 
of recovering any excess which may have been paid beyond 
the amount of the legal water-rate. The Statute of Limita- 
tions, if it applied, would of course be an effectual bar to 
claims of this description ; but, even where the statute has 
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no application, we are inclined to think that Companies cannot 
be compelled (in the absence of fraud or misrepresentation) to 
refund any excessive rate which may have been paid to them. 
We believe this view is supported by the opinion of eminent 
Counsel, who have been consulted by some of the Companies 
as to the law affecting such claims. 

The policy of the Metropolitan Board in withholding 
from the public the report of Sir Henry Roscoe on the treat- 
ment of the London sewage, has failed as might have been 
expected. Both the Board and the public are now placed at 
the disadvantage attendant on the publication of an imperfect 
and unauthorized summary, instead of the full and authori- 
tative text. It is singular that the information should 
leak out by way of Manchester; though it is quite 
possible that the communication emanated from London. 
The tenour of the account is greatly to glorify Sir Henry 
Roscoe; and we can readily imagine that neither Dr. 
Dupré nor Mr. W. J. Dibdin will be very much pleased 
with the manner in which the fruits of their investiga- 
tions are credited to Sir Henry. The public may care 
little as to the personal part of the question, and perhaps 
will be rather gratified at finding that some of the more 
important conclusions arrived at by his _ predecessors 
in the work, are adopted by the newly appointed Consulting 
Chemist. At the same time, there are ominous indica- 
tions of a new departure. It must be understood in the 
first instance that Sir H. Roscoe was not called upon to 
report upon the broad question as to the final and permanent 
treatment of the London sewage. He was simply required 
to take in hand and advise as to the best mode of treating 
the sewage under the present conditions, in the absence of 
the more comprehensive measures to be employed farther on. 
Consequently the report does not enter into particulars as to 
the precipitation of the sewage. The document which has 
been partially divulged in the columns of the Manchester 
Guardian, is in reality an interim report, and must—in the 
main—be understood as such. For instance, we are left in 
the dark as to what Sir H. Roscoe thinks as to the best 
method of precipitation. Whether he approves of lime and 
iron, in the manner devised by Mr. Dibdin in con- 
junction with Dr. Dupré, and as approved by other 
experts, we are not told. But there is enough set forth 
to show that Sir H. Roscoe prefers manganate of soda 
to chloride of lime, whether applied to raw sewage or to 
an effluent. The awkward part of the affair consists in the 
fact that Sir Henry does not believe it is possible, by any 
reasonable outlay on manganate of soda, to prevent the 
Thames from becoming foul during the summer months. It 
might be suggested that Sir Henry merely means to say this 
when manganate is applied to raw sewage. But he happens 
to go a step further, and signifies that ‘‘ sooner or later we 
‘* shall have to filter the sewage through land, or discharge 
‘it into the estuary at a point not higher than Sea Reach.” 
This is delightful news for Mr. Bailey-Denton and Colonel 
Jones, though not very satisfactory to the ratepayer. In 
laying down this proposition, Sir Henry has clearly exceeded 
his instructions, and probably it is this clause in his report 
which has more especially induced the Board to withhold the 
document from publication. If, after all, the sewage must go 
to Sea Reach, why this enormous expenditure at Barking and 
Crossness ? How is it that the Board, after four eminent 
Chemists have approved of their plans, and after they have 
committed themselves to an expenditure of more than 
£400,000 in carrying out their project, call in a fifth Chemist 
and ask his advice? It is no less odd that when they have 
the report of this new adviser in their hands, practically 
disapproving of their scheme, they proceed to enter into other 
contracts for sewage works, to the extent of £300,000 more ? 
If the Board believe in their own scheme, how can they be- 
lieve in Sir Henry Roscoe ; and if they believe in him, how is 
such faith to be reconciled with their present works? The 
best thing they can do nowis to publish the report in extenso, 
accompanied by any explanation they may see fit to offer. 
‘Sir H. Roscoe is simply throwing them back on the recom- 
mendations made by the Royal Commissioners in 1884, from 
which they thought they had found a way of escape. 





THosE of our readers who have occasion to employ asbestos 
will find some interesting particulars as to its production and use, 
together with an account of the asbestos mines of Canada, in a 
pamphlet written by Mr. Robert H. Jones, and recently published 
by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co., a copy of which we have 
received. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Pebiriy 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKR 

(For Stock anp Suare Liszt, see p. 972.) 1, 
Busiyess on the Stock Exchange during the past week has bee 
extremely limited. Members did not come back all at once fe 
the Whitsuntide Holidays ; and the attendance throughout Gbied 
has been thin. The general tone has been dull and hea “i 
some markets have been quite flat. Apart from the special influene 
brought to bear on American railways and to depress them then 
has been no disquieting cause to account for a tendency to heaving “ 
it is rather the result of a lack of general support. The Funds’ 
however, are a shade higher, as money has been getting rather cule 
In the Gas Department there is little indeed that calls for any Special 
notice. Business has been very quiet; and with a few exceptions 
of minor importance, the stocks stand very steady and unchanged 
What little business has been done in Gaslight “A,” has been 
almost one and the same firm price. None of the other issues of 
the Company has been touched except the “J.” A couple of 
transactions in South Metropolitan “‘B,” at rather above middle 
figures, and one in the “ A” at rather under them, are all that hy 
been marked in the Company. Commercial shows one trans. 
tion; and Imperial Continental has been very little dealt in, Th, 
changes comprise an advance of } in Buenos Ayres, and a relapse 
of } in Monte Video and of 3 in Chicago first mortgage. The risg 
in Buenos Ayres is clearly attributable to the favourable exposition 
of the Company’s circumstances upon which we remarked gs 
week. The fall in Monte Video is fully to be accounted for in the 
unfortunate incidents which the Directors will have to reportto the 
proprietary at the meeting next Thursday. At the same tim 
there is no occasion for further depression, but rather reason t) 
hope for better results in the working for the future. The drop 
in Chicago first mortgage is simply the consequence of its havixg 
been run up too fast. Water has again been a very quiet marke, 
New River debentures are 2 higher; but none of the ordin 
stocks have made any change—the third week in succession vit). 
out a move. The daily operations were: Tuesday opened ty 
quiet, and business was much restricted all day. A few Gassuks & 
were dealt in—mostly in single transactions; prices being im 
and unchanged. One transaction in Kent was all the Waa 
business. Wednesday was much the same as the preceding day; 
and what little business was done in Gas showed continued fim. 
ness, except for Monte Video, which receded 4. Water again was 
almost unnoticed. On Thursday there was some demand fir 
Buenos Ayres in the Gas market; but nothing else came promi. 
nently into notice. The only feature in Water was an advance 
2 in New River debentures. There was a slight degree mor 
activity in Gas on Friday; but prices as a rule were not remark. 
able. Buenos Ayres advanced $; but Chicago first mortgage fel 
8, with business done at 106. Water again was almost neglected. 
Saturday was very quiet even for a Saturday; and only two 
transactions were marked in Gas, while Water was an absolute 
blank. All quotations remained without variation. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY.—THE TRANS- 
ACTIONS OF WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON, LIMITED.—THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—THE ELECTRIC LIGHT 
INSTALLATION OF THE ANGLO-ROMANO GAS COMPANY. 

Tue report of the Directors of the Hastings and St. Leonards 

Electric Light Company for the year ending March 31 has been 

published, according to which the Company are now supplying 

30 arc and 864 incandescent lamps, as against 30 are and 704 in- 

candescent lamps last year. The business of electric lighting in 

Hastings and St. Leonards is therefore apparently increasing. The 

gross profit on the year’s working was £558; but after paying 

interest on a bank overdraft and on debenture bonds, the balance 

is reduced to £314, out of which the Directors propose to pay 4 

8 per cent. dividend. At the last annual meeting of shareholders, 

the Directors suggested that a sum of £5000 should be raised, by 

the issue of debenture bonds, for the purpose of extending the 

Company’s operations, and extinguishing the bank overdraft ; but 

the money has not been forthcoming as desired. A sufficient 

number of shareholders was, however, found to take up £100 
worth of these bonds, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cenl.; 
and now that the Company have entered the list of dividend-payig 
concerns, the Directors probably trust that they may encounter les 
difficulty in increasing their capital resources. It is to be hoped 
that the undertaking will go on for a good while longer yet, for 
bond fide electric lighting companies are not so plentiful in the 

United Kingdom that we can afford to see them reduced even by 

so comparatively small an affair as this of Hastings and % 

Leonards. While these examples remain, we have some slight 

means of perceiving what electric lighting as a commercial spec 

lation really amounts to in this country. ; 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson, Limited, have succeeded 2 
presenting a splendid report to the proprietors, as announced in las! 

week’s JOURNAL; the recommendation of the Directors to pay * 

12 per cent. dividend being warmly accepted at the recent gener 

meeting, The Directors actually took the bold step of publishing 

a balance-sheet showing the condition of the concern at the end 0 

last year ; and this statement was not challenged at the meetitj 

as is sometimes the case with companies in this line of busine® 

It is rather difficult, by the way, to say what is the particular line 

of business now preferred by the managers of this Company. They 
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as manufacturing electricians ; but of late years they have 

ne into all sorts of things, and a very important entry in their 
julance-sheet is for shares in the Universal Automatic Machine 
Company’ Limited. Is this the Company primarily responsible for 
the remarkable modern development of sweetmeat and cigarette 
jdivery machines at the railway stations and street corners? It 
igs VOLY significant fact, however, that since Messrs. Woodhouse 
snd Rawson have ceased to be distinctively electricians, they have 
igen able to pay 12 per cent. to their shareholders. They were, as 
gprivate firm, one of the first in the electrical field after the failure 
of the original big electric lighting companies became recognizable 
ss the inevitable consequence of their having started on a wrong 
jasis. Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson were in the best possible 

sition for doing any really remunerative electric lighting business 
that might be going. At one time it looked as though they might 
saeceed in the incandescent lamp trade; but the Edison and Swan 

ple were too strong for them in this branch. Consequently the 
Company seem to have sought other occupation for their capital 
and manufacturing facilities, and with a success that electricians 
pur et simple must envy. 
A good deal will probably be made in some quarters of the 
official report of General Festing, R.E., on the electric lighting of 
the South Kensington Museum. According to this statement, the 
working expenses in connection with this installation amounted 
last year to £1224; and it is remarked that, if the same parts had 
been lighted by gas, the cost would have been £2845—thus show- 
inga saving of £1621 in favour of electricity. These figures are 
remarkable enough to require comment; but they are not new. 
Every year since the electric light has been installed at South 
Kensington the same kind of report has been made by General 
Festing concerning its great economy, and the same correction of 
the statement has been made by those who know the facts that 
uderlie these figures. In the first place, in order to show the 
utmost economy, all but the barest working expenses are carefully 
shut out from General Festing’s accounts; and, secondly, he 
compares the arc lamps with the gas-burners formerly used to light 
the Museum, which burners were arranged in a decidedly effective, 
but most wasteful manner in continuous lines near the ceiling. If 
concentrated gas-lights were compared with the necessarily con- 
entrated arc lamps now employed to light the courts of the 
Museum, the result would be very different. We do not complain 
of General Festing for making the best of his working with the 
dectric light for the information of his superiors; and he is, of 
course, perfectly justified in taking the actual original cost of light- 
ing the Museum by gas as the basis of his comparison between the 
two systems. Nevertheless we must protest against the comparison 
being accepted as good for any but official purposes. It is evident 
that if the experience of South Kensington, as related by General 
Festing, could be accepted as capable of repetition elsewhere, there 
should not by this time be a single public gallery or place of amuse- 
ment in London illuminated hy gas. We have a right, therefore, 
toapply the test of general experience to the special example thus 
brought under our notice ; and this leads us to declare emphatically 
that General Festing’s figures show not so much the advantage of 
dectric lighting as the waste of gas that must have gone on under 
the old conditions at South Kensington. 

Does anybody know what the Anglo-Romano Gas Company are 
doing in the way of electric lighting? Itis known that, under the 
advice of Mr. Pouchain, this Company have gone somewhat largely 
into incandescent lighting; and a short time since an Italian 
engineer—Signor Emilio Magatti—wrote to Engineering stating 
that the Company’s Roman installation serves daily upwards of 
5000 lamps, and is continually extending. Singularly enough, the 
Company have adopted the A. T. system of distribution, using 
Zipernowsky-Deri-Blathy transformers and underground mains, 
which is directly opposite in idea to the B. T. system followed by 
the other Anglo-Continental gas undertaking—the Imperial Conti- 
nental Gas Association—that has gone largely into the electric 
lighting business. We do not hesitate to say that both these Com- 
panies are equally wrong in dabbling in this business; but the 
Anglo-Romano seem to have made a better job of it than their 
bigger companion in error. It is in the highest degree unlikely, 
however, that the figures relating to these speculations will be 
published in either case. 





Tue death is announced, in his 77th year, of Mr. Samuel Bower, 
4 gentleman well known in Bradford (of which borough he was a 
native) from his connection with the old Bradford Gas Company, 
of which he was one of the Directors. He was also Chairman of 
the IIkley Gas Company. 

Tar Imperial Technical Society of Russia have, on the report of 
the Expert Committee of the Petroleum and Lighting Exhibition, 
recently held in St. Petersburg, decided to award to Herr S. Elster, 
of Berlin, the Society’s Medal for his Bunsen photometer, which 
they have found to be specially valuable in practical working. 

Tar Directors of the Chester Gas Company lately sought the 
advice of Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., in reference to the selection 
of a Manager of their works, consequent on the removal of Mr. 
Fletcher W. Stevenson to Sheffield, as already announced. The 
dumber of applicants having been reduced to two, it was left with 
the Board to decide between them. These gentlemen were 
invited to meet the Directors in Chester last Thursday; and we 
now learn that the result has been the appointment of Mr. Robert 
Hunter, Manager of the Stalybridge Corporation Gas-Works, to 
Whom we offer our congratulations. 





GAS LIGHTING AND ILLUMINATION AT THE ANGLO- 
DANISH EXHIBITION. 
In the Journat last week mention was made of the rehabilitation 
of gas at the Anglo-Danish Exhibition. The circumstances of this 
change appear to be sufficiently remarkable to merit particular 
attention in our pages, more especially as the electric lighting 
plant at the Italian Exhibition at Earl’s Court is receiving the 
usual advertisement in the technical and general press. One is 
growing so accustomed to seeing newspaper announcements to the 
effect that Messrs. Davey, Paxman, & Co., or Messrs. Galloway, 
are supplying boilers for the electric light of this or that exhibi- 
tion, and that some eminent firms of electricians are supplying 
dynamos and lamps for the same, that it comes with very much of 
the sensation of a pleasant surprise to learn that common sense 
and gas are not wholly out of fashion. This is, in short, what the 
example of the Anglo-Danish Exhibition demonstrates. It occupies 
the northern portion of the same site—the gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society—that is familiar to the public in connection with 
the recent series of South Kensington Exhibitions. All the southern 
portion of the area between the back of the loyal Albert Hall 
and the Natural History Museum, which was formerly covered 
with the sheds and buildings of the exhibitions, is now given up to 
the Imperial Institute, as yet represented only by the piles of sand 
that have been brought on the site of the proposed structure. 
There remain, however, the brick-built arcades and quadrants of 
the exhibition buildings, and the whole of the gardens round the 
fountain basin, where the late Colonel Sir Francis Bolton’s poly- 
chromatic fountains were displayed ; and this provides plenty of 
room for a very pretty show of * exhibition” articles, supplemented 
by the open-air attractions that rendered the past South Kensing- 
ton shows so popular. So far as the bulk of the articles exhibited 
under cover are concerned, there is no special reason why this par- 
ticular venture should be called an Anglo-Danish Exhibition in 
preference to Anglo-Portuguese or any other territorial qualifica- 
tion. There isa Danish model village in the grounds, however ; 
and the whole affair is under the immediate patronage of the Anglo- 
Danish Princess of Wales, which is perhaps quite sufficient explana- 
tion of the name. The object of the effort is to raise money—£20,000 
is the figure named—for rebuilding the British Home for Incu- 
rables, an admirable institution at present, and for many years 
past established at Clapham. There is nothing amusing, fashion- 
able, or attractive about the idea of housing the incurables when 
this course shail be necessitated by the expiration of the lease of the 
existing buildings; and it is only too probable that but for the 
intervention of the Prince and Princess of Wales in its favour, this 


. deserving charity would have suffered eclipse by some of the many 


newer institutions which appeal to the limited philanthropy of the 
age. Their Royal Highnesses have, however, determined that the 
building of anew Home for Incurables should constitute a memento 
of their Silver Wedding celebrated this year; and it is impossible 
to refrain from an expression of satisfaction with the mingling of 
wisdom and humanity in this resolve. The most suitable way to 
carry it into effect was conceived to be that of an Anglo-Danish 
Exhibition; and all that need be said of the project itself is that 
it bids fair to answer the intended purpose. 

It may seem at the first glance that this introduction is unneces- 
sary ina technical journal properly concerned only with the lighting 
of the exhibition, and with such of the exhibits as come within its 
ordinary scope. A little consideration, however, will show the 
contrary ; for it is of the essence of the case that the money-mak- 
ing motive of the promoters should be borne in mind. They 
wanted to create a fashionable resort for the current London 
season ; and, with the Prince and Princess of Wales in support, 
this was not very difficult to do, provided that the disposition and 
fitting up of the grounds and buildings were made worthy of the 
Royal cachet. This means money ; and while it must have been 
very evident to the directorate of the undertaking and their pro- 
fessional advisers that nothing cheap or mean would satisfy the 
critical London public after the brilliant South Kensington spec- 
tacles of recent years, it must also have been clear that to follow 
the fashion set by Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen and his colleagues 
would leave a very small balance (if any) for the charity. With 
these considerations in mind, the directorate—with their energetic 
Secretary, Captain C, Ironside Bax—approached the all-important 
matters of lighting and illumination. Their predecessors sup- 
ported the electric light; but at what cost nobody knows, or, 
knowing, will tell. It seemed very certain, however, that if £10,000 
& month and upwards was spent on electric lamps, there would be 
little prospect of rebuilding the Incurables’ Home ; and so the direc- 
torate went to Messrs. James Pain & Sons, the well known pyro- 
technists, of the Walworth Road, and confided to their experienced 
hands the lighting of the building and the illumination of the 
gardens. Messrs. Pain are no friends of electricity, because they 
fear the enormous cost. If all that is wanted is effect, then, it is 
very reasonably argued, it is immaterial whether the result is pro- 
duced by gas or oil lamps costing comparatively a trifle, or by in- 
candescent electric lamps at an extravagant expense. Conse- 
quently Messrs. Pain have set themselves to repeat the best of the 
effects of the garden illuminations that were so much admired in 
connection with the late series of exhibitions at a reasonable cost, 
and have attained complete success in both respects. The illu- 
mination of the gardens leaves nothing to be desired. All the 
permanent buildings, the arcades, bridges, bandstands, ornamental 
arches—everywhere, in short, where a gas-pipe could be ran—are 
lit with gas-jets in opal and coloured glasses. The effective and 
simple festoons of Chinese lanterns over the walks, and the oil- 
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lamps scattered over the parterres,and suspended in the trees, pre- 
cisely as at the Fisheries and Health Exhibitions, have as pretty 
an appearance as can be desired. It is true that these multitu- 
dinous lamps cannot be instantaneously lit, and that they cannot 
struggle very well with wet weather; but the former quality can 
easily be overrated, and the latter is the less important since gar- 
den promenades are not very attractive on rainy evenings, whether 
illuminated or not. The myriad incandescent lights of the Inven- 
tions and Colonial Exhibitions were doubtless superior to climatic 
influences. But the renewals of lamps were a fearful expense; and 
the cost of maintaining them an unknown quantity. The display 
now in question is quite as pretty—in some respects prettier—and 
there is no fear of the lighting bill outrunning its due proportion of 
the total expenses of the exhibition. 

The interior lighting is principally by Wenham lamps, which 
give the utmost satisfaction to the Executive, the stall-keepers, and 
the visitors, although there are some Albo-Carbon lights, and a 
number of large lanterns and some billiard-table lights by Messrs. 
W. Sugg and Co., Limited. It cannot be disputed, however, that 
the honours of the internal lighting rest upon the regenerative 
lamps, which do their duty so well as to banish all regret at the 
absence of the electric light. Certainly we never saw these buildings 
better lighted outside or in. The diffusion of light is perfect; and 
the freedom from glare and jerkiness in the lamps considerably 
adds to the comfort of visitors perambulating the show galleries. 
Gas distinctly scores a triumph at South Kensington this year ; and 
although the amount of engine and boiler power required for electric 
lighting is always ostentatiously advertised in connection with 
shows of this order, we believe the conspicuous absence of puffing 
engines, whirling dynamos, and dirty chimneys, is gratefully 
appreciated by the visitors to the Anglo-Danish Exhibition. 

With reference to the contents of the galleries, there are several 
stands more or less connected with the gas industry, although 
there is nothing particularly novel in these exhibits. There is a 
good selection of fireplaces and kitcheners, among which the pro- 
ductions of the Eagle Range and Foundry Company and Wilson’s 
Engineering Company are most prominent. Messrs. James Stott 
and Co. have their well-known gas governors on view. The 
ingenious self-lighting gas-burners styled ‘‘ Matchless ’—in which 
ignition is effected by a screened pilot light alongside the main 
burner, which is extinguished when the cock is turned on full—are 
shown by Messrs. Botting andCo. Gas-burner globes, in which the 
top is covered by a part of the glass, the products of combustion 
escaping by means of horizontal s!cts in the substance of the globe, 
boiling-burners for fitting over ordinary gas-brackets, and such-like 
minor gas ‘ nick-nacks ’’ are here, as might be expected of a quasi- 
bazaar of the kind. There is also a gas-kitchener made by Messrs. 
Galli and Co., of Leeds, which is of the closed oven type; the 
heating-burners being placed in a chamber underneath the oven, 
which is heated wholly by conduction and hot air. 

If this undertaking prospers, and fulfils its object, however, it 
will not be on account of the indoor but by reason of the out-door 
attractions; and these are, of course, the gardens, music, and illu- 
minations. We do not suppose that a!l London will rush to see 
what Messrs. Pain and Co. have managed to do with gas and oil 
lamps ; and their work will certainly lack the advertisement that 
would be given to any electricians who might do only half as well 
elsewhere. The main thing is that the gardens of the exhibition 
are the prettiest in London, and form the pleasantest lounge, 
because they do not bear the aspect of having been made to order 
like the doll’s-house grounds of a new suburban place of resort. 
The ordinary advantages of the site have been made the best of by 
Messrs. Pain and Co. in a tasteful, unobtrusive style that deserves 
honourable mention, and will doubtless be appreciated in a quiet, 
matter-of-course way by the visitors to the exhibition ; although, 
after the nature of things, the newspapers will not say much in 
favour of it. 





Tue Largest ARTESIAN WELL IN THE WoRLD.—A recent number 
of the Melbourne Times contained an account of the opening of 
an artesian well at Barcaldine, in the interior of Queensland. The 
locality where the well has been sunk is far removed from any 
watercourse, and has frequently suffered severely from drought. 
The boring operations were commenced some time ago by Mr. 
J. Longhead, Managing Director of the Federal Boring Association ; 
and no sign of water was met with till the 16th of December last, 
when the drill suddenly dropped 7feet. Within a few minutes, the 
water ascended the bore, rose several feet into the air, and then fell 
away into the form of a large glass dome. Its temperature then 
was 120° Fahr., but soon afterwards receded to 102°; and Mr. 
Longhead anticipates that it will go down to about 90°. Before 
the rods were removed, the bore was continued to a total depth of 
691 ft. 9in., so as to form a receptacle for any sediment, and 
prevent its interference with the course of supply. The rods were 
then lifted ; and some additional casing was put in to preserve the 
sides of the bore where any weakness had been revealed. A pipe 
17 feet long was inserted into the bore, and carried up to the top of 
the derrick, which had been used in connection with the boring 
plant; and over the top of this the stream of water, 12 inches in 
diameter, has seemingly been allowed to run to waste. The 
pressure indicated that had the piping been carried a much greater 
distance into the air, the stream would not have reached its natural 
level. It is supposed that the water is issuing at the rate of 400 
gallons per minute, or 576,000 gallons per day. Mr. Longhead is 
of opinion that the supply is inexhaustible, and that its soft nature 
clearly indicates that it originally came from some snowy ranges. 





THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIOy 
Tarp ARTICLE. ; 

In respect of the lighting and heating appliances shown At thy 
Glasgow International Exhibition, which is now in “ full gyi... 
and is bidding fair to become a great financial success, there i 
much for the ordinary visitor, and even for the student and 
expert, to feel pleased with ; but it must be freely admitteg thas 
gas apparatus does not bulk nearly so prominently as ought {, 
have been the case. A large portion of the annexe containing 
lighting and heating appliances is occupied by exhibitors of foundry 
goods, such as are well known amongst the trade as “ Falkirk 
goods ;”’ owing to the extraordinary development of theironfounjj 
trade in the Falkirk district—including Falkirk itself, Lay 
Bonnybridge, Carron, &c. It does not lie within our provinee ,, 
enlarge upon the various collections of exhibits referred to, une, 
in so far as they include appliances for the use of gas as a heat; 
agent. In this connection, however, the Carron Company, who, 
existence dates back to the year 1759, form an exception to the 
rule, inasmuch as, in the recent revolutionary developments carried 
out by the present Manager, Mr. David Cowan, they have dis. 
covered that gas has a future to play as a heat-giving ugent, mon 
particularly in domestic economy ; and in no feature is the presen; 
progressive tendency of the management shown more than jp 
the gas-cooking apparatus which is on view (some in action) all 
which seem to be very serviceable additions to the culin 
department of households. One of their most notable exhibits 
in the gas department is a three oven range, with pate 
grilling, broiling, and boiling burners, capable of cooking for larg 
numbers of people; and here we may remark that the Company 
have fitted up one of these ranges in the kitchens attached to thy 
‘* Clanneries ” dining-rooms close by the Royal Bungalow. Befoy 
passing from this stand, we ought to mention the ‘ Foulis ” paten; 
slow-combustion range, which has been designed by Mr: W. Fouli 
for providing a constant supply of hot water during the night. 
this instance, however, the fuel used is not coal gas. 

Close by the Carron Company’s stand, we have that of Mesm, 
G. Ure and Co., of Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire, at which there j 
now shown for the first time in this country an American inw. 
tion known as the ‘ Backus” heater, which is portable, om 
reflecting, and steam radiating ; the heating being done by mew 
of gas. In this appliance the opening or fire-place is occupied 
an imitation split log of wood made of cast iron. The lower lal 
of it covers a peculiarly constructed burner, in which a currentd 
air is introduced along with the gas, so as to give perfect cm 
bustion and a great intensity of flame; while a trough undernei 
is filled with water, which vaporizes, and gives humidity to th 
atmosphere of the apartment. By this arrangement, combustion 
is said to be assisted; and the deleterious gases are absorbed, 
which in the case of many other stoves escape into aul 
vitiate the air. The upper half of the “log” is virtuallys 
boiler, in which a measured quantity of water is_placel; 
and its front surface is covered with asbestos. Tubes cu- 
nect this boiler with the upper part of the heater, which iss 
highly ornamental chamber with strong iron walls. The 
flame of the burner impinging on the lower surface of the upper 
log soon brings the asbestos into a state of incandescence ; and in 
a remarkably short space of time the water in the boiler is converted 
into steam. This fills the chamber above, giving off its heatto 
the metal; and, becoming condensed to the liquid state, returns to 
the boiler to be again reconverted into steam. In this way a steady 
heat is maintained, and radiated from the front, back, and sides 
of the heater into the apartment. Of course, there is also tht 
radiated heat from the flame itself, from the ‘‘ log,” and from the 
interior of the grate; so that the heating capacity of this gas-fr 
reaches a high level. There is no complexity in the arrangemett, 
and its management is simplicity itself. 

Messrs. Brown and Co., of Glasgow, the local agents, show tle 
‘‘Bower’’ regenerative gas-lamp in its various forms, as also the 
* Bower ” gas-regulator for the use of consumers, and various other 
gas appliances. This stand is in the court which is lighted at 
night by the installation of “‘ Bower” regenerative lamps. Messts 
Arden Hill and Co., of Birmingham, have an interesting collec: 
tion of their ‘‘Acme” gas cooking-ranges, and other appliances 
involving the use of gaseous fuel. The cooking-ranges are provid 
with enamelled cast-iron ovens, &c., and with a number of othtt 
recent improvements. They show a new hot closet and cutting? 
counter, measuring 4 ft. Gin. long by 2ft.3in. wide. Varis 
forms of gas-fires are on view, together with various patterns of gis 
boiling-stoves, hot-water boilers fitted with compound burners 
rapid grilling-stoves, gas regulators, and various other appliancs 
for domestic and workshop use. The next stand is occupied) 
Messrs. William Ramsay, jun., and Co., of Glasgow, who exhibit 
great variety of gas apparatus, together with specimens of the 
gas-pipes and fittings used by the firm in fitting up the exhibitia 
and in the new municipal buildings. They also exhibit thet 
patented Argand lamps for reflecting light into shop windows. 

As might be expected, Messrs. R. and A. Main, of ilasgo" 
who are so prominently identified with the manufacture of 
heating and cooking appliances, occupy a conspicuous position! 
this section of the exhibition. Their stand is in the East Coutt 
and is of considerable extent. 


The exhibits of the firm embrat 
various sizes of their well-known ‘ Universal Domestic” 
cooker, including one with a 4-gallon copper boiler and pial 
warmer underneath, all included in the one frontage of the sto” 
As regards the oven, there have been considerable improvemell 
made upon it since the stove was first put on the market. 
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of the most novel and complete cooking ranges at this stand is 
the “ Sunbeam ” patent triple combination range, having a gas-oven 
fitted at one side, all included under the one hob. This range has an 
gcellent close or open fire arrangement. It is worthy of remark 
that both of the ovens in this combination range are fitted with 
thermometers, so that the scientific housewife may carefully regu- 
iste the heat to suit the cooking operation to be done. Another 
«combination '’ shown by Messrs. Main is one involving a hot- 
doset, plate-warmer, and carving-table on top—the heat, however, 
ieing wholly obtained by the combustion of gas. Foulis’s patent 

nerator gas-fire is shown in great variety; and some of the 
forms are of very elaborate and artistic finish. Several of them are 
fited up in extemporized fire-places having mantel-shelves and 
tiling complete. Three are new patterns as regards ornamentation. 
The circulating water-heater devised by Mr. Foulis some time ago 
jsalso shown in operation at this stand ; and there is likewise an 
instantaneous water-heater, capable of giving a supply of water at 
atemperature of 110° at arate of one gallon per minute. Close 
st hand Messrs. Main show one of Foulis’s patent lavatory water- 
heaters, which give two quarts of warm water per minute. Con- 
siderable attention is paid by the visitors to the firm’s ‘“ Edin- 
burgh” patent fire, on account of its very cheerful appearance ; 
the gas-flame spreading out all over the surface of the asbestos 
of the fire. The other exhibits at this stand include a variety of 
boiling-stoves, gas-irons, ‘* cosy ”’ fires, hall heaters, &c. 

At the adjoining stand of Messrs. Kinnaird and Ferguson, of 
Glasgow, there is shown the patent ‘‘ Elysium ” gas heating-stove, 
which seems to be very efficient for the purpose aimed at. The 
“Bachelors”’ gas-stove, which is exhibited by the same firm, 
carries out very thoroughly the idea of combining a boiling-ring 
and a broiling-ring ; so that, although the stove is on a very small 
scale, both operations can proceed simultaneously. Messrs. Charles 
Wilson and Sons, of Leeds, have a fine display of the goods for 
the manufacture of which they have long had an excellent reputa- 
tin, Their patent gas cooking and heating stoves command a 
large share of the attention of visitors, and their gas-fire, which 
bas become highly popular in the Glasgow district during the past 
two or three years, is Shown in various sizes, This fire, consider- 
ing its comparatively low cost, is certainly one of the most service- 
able things of the kind yet put on the market. Messrs. Wilson 
likewise show several specimens of their ‘‘ Elegant ’’ heating- 
stoves, together with a number of other gas appliances. 

The Fourness regenerative gas-lamps and fittings are shown 
by Messrs. A. Brown & Co., of Glasgow; and along with them 
there are various gas specialities, including jet photometers, 
aérrheometers, rheometers, pressure-gauges, verificators, &c. Ata 
second stand there are exhibited the well-known Stott self-acting 
gas valve or governor for the use of consumers. At the same 
stand there is also on view, and shown in operation, Stott’s escape 
detector, for use in hotels, mansions, &c. We had almost omitted 
tomention a 5-inch Stott governor which is capable of controlling 
a thousand lights or only one light. 

In addition to the gas lighting and heating appliances in this 
annex, there are several gas-engine installations, of which we 
shall have to speak in a subsequent article; but we just refer to 
them now for the purpose of making a mild protest against one of 
the uses to which the exhibitors apply the power developed by their 
engines. In two instances, at least, the exhibiting firms have 
dynamos of their own, which they drive to generate electric currents 
to be used for electric light installations ; and this, be it remarked, 
goes on in a section of the exhibition which was understood to be 
given up entirely to lighting by gas. To say the least, the use of 
the electric light in this annex is not at all fair to the exhibitors of 
regenerative gas-lamps. Let the Committee having charge of the 


Tue Midland district meeting of the Association of Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors was held at Leamington 
last Saturday. The proceedings commenced in the Town Hall, 
when the Mayor (Mr. Fell), at whose invitation the Association 
visited the Royal Spa, extended to the members a hearty welcome. 
The business meeting was presided over by Mr. J. Gordon, of 
Leicester. A paper was read by Mr. De Normanville, the Borough 
Surveyor, on the “‘ Leamington Spa Water Supply.” The members 
visited the water-works, and inspected the arrangements for water- 
ing the streets; also the electric lighting plant and appliances for 
lighting the Parade. 

Tue meeting of the British Association this year will take place 
at Bath, commencing on Sept. 5, under the presidency of Sir F. J. 
Bramwell, D.C.L., &e. In the Mathematical and Physical Science 
Section, the President will be Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, F.R.S. 
The Chemical Science Section will be presided over by Professor 
Tilden, D.Se., &c.; the Vice-Presidents being Professor Odling 
and Mr. W. H. Perkin, Ph.D.—Professor Harold B. Dixon, M.A., 
of the Victoria University, Manchester, being appointed one of the 

cretaries. Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., will take the Mechanical 

lence Section; the Vice-Presidents of which will be Mr. W. 
Anderson, M. Inst. C.E., and Mr. W. Shelford, M.Inst.C.E. The 

dent will deliver his Inaugural Address, as usual, on the first 
day of the meeting; on the following evening, as well as on the 
evening of the 11th, there is to be a sotrée; and the con- 
cluding general meeting will be held on the 12th. Excursions will 
made on the afternoon of Saturday, the 8th, and on Thursday, 
the 13th. One of the lectures to be delivered during the meeting 
will be by Professor W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., on the “ Electrical 
Transmission of Power.” 





Communicated Article. 


OBSERVATIONS ON LIMES AND CEMENT MORTARS. 
By Seprimus Penny, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 


In dealing with a subject so intimately connected with gas 
engineering in its structural and manufacturing capacities, I must 
express surprise that so little information should be gleanable from 
the past pages of the JournaL. That nothing original in the com- 
pass of this article is attempted may be almost taken for granted, 
from the fact that no new discovery in limes or cement mortars 
has recently been recorded. Having had many good opportunities 
of studying the action of limes and cement mortars from their 
theoretical and practical sides, I am moved to publish these notes, 
thinking they may be of interest to my readers. 

For convenience, I propose to divide this communication under 
two heads, confining my remarks: (1) To the action of lime as 
applied to construction ; and (2) as applied to the purification of 
coal gas. 


The Action of Lime as applied to Construction. 


Limestone never exists in the pure state, but is mixed with 
various other materials in different proportions. It is usually 
found combined with carbonic acid as calcium carbonate (CaCQ,), 
in which state it is very plentiful, and forms a large portion of the 
earthy crust, or less abundantly with sulphuric acid, when it is 
known as gypsum (CaSO,). Among the best specimens of pure 
calcium carbonate, the white chalk and Carrara marble may be 
accepted as examples, and lias lime as an example of impure car- 
bonate. For readily and practically distinguishing between the 
former and the latter, I know of no better way of doing so than by 
their colour, and by slightly touching them with the tongue. As 
whiteness indicates and is the emblem of purity, so does a blueish 
grey or light brownness of colour indicate impureness or hydraulic 
properties. A distinct taste of clay, too, should be perceptible in 
these latter. 

Calcium carbonate is reduced to the condition of lime of com- 
merce—calcium monoxide (CaO) by being heated to redness, when 
its carbonic acid is expelled, in which state it becomes white or 
light brown in colour (as previously mentioned), has lost its affinity 
for carbonic acid, and is termed caustic or quicklime. On being 
moistened with water, this quicklime slacks with great violence, 
swells, evolves much heat, and crumbles to a soft and fine white 
powder, passing into the condition of calcium hydrate (CaH,0,). 
In this state its affinity for carbonic acid is restored; and though 
at first this action is vigorous, the process gradually becomes 
slower, and it has never been known to absorb its former full 
equivalent. By a fresh addition of water, the bulk of the powder 
is much reduced; and witha lime of medium quality, a paste is 
formed, which, if allowed to dry, shrinks and forms a porous mass 
of no great hardness. On continued exposure to the air, and 
when subjected to pressure—as in brickwork—this paste, however, 
will gradually recover part of its original hardness when in the 
form of calcium carbonate, due to the action of carbonic acid as 
before described. While subjected to pressure, so far in as this 
gas can penetrate, just so far will mortars of limes of this class 
harden. 

Something will be said later on of the classification, or degrees 
of qualities, in which limes are divided and recognized ; and before 
proceeding further, it would be well to speak briefly of the manner 
in which limestone is converted to the lime of commerce by being 
burnt. As has been previously stated, all that is required is the 
expulsion of its carbonic acid, and heat being the most convenient 
agent to accomplish this object, kilns of various kinds and forms 
are used for the purpose, and the fuel employed depends largely 
upon the nature of the country and district in which the kilns are 
situated. In India and America much lime-burning is done by 
wood and charcoal; but in England coals and coke are exclu- 
sively used—the best results by far being obtained by the latter. 
Much as I should like to describe and sketch the various forms of 
kilns I have seen in action and made a note of, I think it would 
unduly lengthen the paper were I to do so. 

Mention having been made of limes from pure and impure car- 
bonates, the distinction will now be pointed out between mortars 
made from pure and from impure carbonates. It is this:—The 
former have in themselves no property which can produce setting 
without the presence of CO.; the latter, on the other hand, do 
contain within themselves (to a greater or less degree) this pro- 
perty of setting without the presence of CO,, and so can harden 
under water. Hence the designation hydraulic lime mortar. Thus 
it is evident that pure lime mortar (which cannot harden and set 
without the presence of CO.) is badly adapted for such situations 
as the foundations of buildings; and in practice I have always 
used lias lime mortar there, no matter how far this lime has had 
to be brought. I am aware that means can be taken to produce 
hydraulic limes artificially; but I should only embark on its 
manufacture were it absolutely impossible to get lias lime. The 
ingredients necessary to do so are well known to me, as also are 
their distinctive qualities. Briefly, they are puzzuolana and trass 
or terras—at least these are the two principal natural ones. 
They are both a dust of volcanic origin; being burnt silica. 
Before these are well mixed with the lime, they should be ground 
to a fine powder. 

The classification of limes which are recognized to exist are set 

forth by Vicat in six divisions. For the details of each division, I 
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will refer the reader to ‘‘ Smith’s Translation of Vicat on Limes,” 
and only briefly allude to them here. Commencing with the fat 
or common limes in the lowest division, he finishes with hydraulic 
lime mortars and hydraulic cements of eminently vigorous action 
in divisions 5 and 6. This classification is later regarded as only 
approximately correct, since the nature of the impurities (or clay) 
present is disregarded by him. The temperature of burning the 
limestones also varies, and influences the action and energy of the 
resultant mortars. The nature of the clay present—as just men- 
tioned—is by no means an unimportant factor, and much depends 
thereon. For instance, where iron and alumina are in excess of 
silicic acid, the calcining action is facilitated, and the resultant 
mortar sets much more quickly than it otherwise would. Roman 
cement may be taken as an example of this. With Portland 
cement, on the other hand, in which the iron and alumina is less 
than half of the silicic acid, and is further calcined at a very high 
temperature, the resultant cement occupies as many days to set as 
the former takes hours. 

Although necessarily brief and incomplete in many details, I 
will now leave this section of the paper, believing I have written 
enough on a highly instructive subject to interest the general 
reader. Mention might have been made of mixing mortars and 
cements, of an interesting series of tests for strength before and 
after immersion, and other details, which I was once engaged 
upon; and possibly I may do so at a future period. 

The Use of Lime as applied to the Purification of Gas. 

In commencing this portion of my article, it is necessary to 
acknowledge that much information is obtainable from the past 
pages of the JourRNAL, which anyone who “runs may read.” I 
must ask my reader to partially dismiss from his mind all that I 
have just written with regard to “ pure” and “ impure ” limes, as 
inapplicable to so great an extent to the subject at present under 
consideration. The best limes, of course, to use are those which 
have the least proportion of impurities, if the choice is given to 
one; but this is seldom the case, as it is found to commend itself 
to commercial economy to employ the limes of the district nearest 
to where the gas-works are situated. In converting caustic lime 
into calcium hydrate for the purpose of gas purification, care should 
be taken to do so with some system, so as not to overdo it with 
moisture, which is very easily done. Although it is a common 
practice to make lime of such a dampness that it will squeeze into 
a solid mass in the hand, I do not consider the test a good one, 
but rather too crude even for practical purposes. I prefer to be 
guided by my knowledge of the ability of limes to absorb mois- 
ture; the quantity required being between one-third and one-half 
of the bulk of the lime. By experience, I find the purer the lime 
is, the larger the quantity of water required to slack it; and the 
reverse is the case with limes of less purity. In watching the lime 
being placed in the purifier, I feel content with the amount of 
moisture present when I see no dust flying about, and on the other 
hand no paste being put in. 

With regard to the quantity of gas that can be purified by a 
bushel of lime, I find one author says one thing and another 
another. Clegg says 10,000 cubic feet. But it is evident to me 
that no hard-and-fast line can be drawn; for it depends upon the 
treatment the gas has previously been subjected to. If the con- 
densing and washing apparatus are in good order, and extensive 
enough for the work required of them, a large portion of the im- 
purities in the crude gas will be extracted by them; giving a pro- 
portionately less amount of work for the lime purifiers to do— 
especially where they are the final vessels. 

Having now prepared the lime, it rests with the system pursued 
to determine whether it shall be used by itself or in combination 
with oxide. The capabilities of each being so much better under- 
stood now than formerly, it is usual to assign to each its own 
proper functions. Local circumstances, and the proximity or 
otherwise of the works to the lime-kilns, will no doubt affect the 
question more than any other consideration; for where lime is 
cheap and easily obtained, it will be used to the exclusion of 
oxide, but where it is dear and scarce, and has to be transported 
many miles, then oxide will be employed to the exclusion of lime, 
no matter how much carbonic acid will be suffered to remain in 
the gas, to its detriment. As to whether it should be used in the 
same vessels as the oxide, or in separate vessels before or after, 
depends upon whether the sulphur compounds are required to be 
reduced or not. In the country, where the sulphur clauses are the 
typical ‘‘ x,” the most convenient mode in every way to purify the 
gas will be found to be to use lime and oxide in separate vessels— 
placing the last first, and the first last. By so doing, the malo- 
derous sulphuretted hydrogen is extracted by the oxide, as has so 
often been described in the Journat. The carbonic acid passes 
quietly on to the final lime vessels, and converts the calcium 
hydrate into the innocuous calcium carbonate; and in this con- 
dition is void of all offence to anyone on the vessels being emptied. 
Such a process commends itself on the score of convenience and 
cheapness; for lime so treated is valuable for agricultural pur- 
poses, and certain it is that the number of farmers using it,is 
increasing year by year. 

In the elimination or reduction of sulphur compounds, lime 
plays an important part. To accomplish this the sequence of the 
urifiers must be changed, and the gas brought in contact with 
me first and oxide afterwards; and not only this, but it will be 
found necessary to largely increase the number of purifiers. The 
object is to form a sulphide of calcium by the action of the foul 
gas on the lime; and the bisulphide of carbon in the gas coming 





ees 
in contact with this sulphide of calcium converts it (according to 
Mr. H. L. Greville) into calcium bisulphide, thus— 

CaS + CS, = CaSC&,. 

Lime in this condition is at its best for the reduction of the gy, 
phur compounds. For a description of the process (which hag 
long been in operation at the works of the Commercial Gag (op, 
pany), which is as good as any known, the reader is referred ,, 
Mr. H. E. Jones’s paper on the subject read before the LInstitutio, 
of Civil Engineers in the year 1880.* Everyone interested in th, 
process should possess, and have a printed copy of it in his libra . 
for I know no discussion on the subject to have such breadth and 
depth as this, and no paper of its kind to be more interesting ¢, 
instructive. 

I think it unnecessary to go into the minutic of a process which 
has had so many exponents in the pages of the JOURNAL in time 
past; for most of my readers will recollect the Sulphur Bills befors 
the House of Lords in 1877, and the many able articles upon the 
subject by “ Delta”’ about ten years ago.+ For the same reason 
I think it unnecessary to mention the part played by lime in thy 
Cooper coal-liming process, as it has been so recently and clearly 
described and enlarged upon by Mr. Spice. I will therefore bring 
this article to a close, hoping that it will be of interest and some 
use to my readers. 


echnical Becorv. 


NOTES IN THE RETORT-HOUSE. 
By C. Starrorp Exuery, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 
[A Paper read before the Midland Association of Gas Managers, 
Thursday, May 17.} : 

Antiquarians, reading back the geological history of Westen 
Europe, tell of a Stone Age, followed by a period known as the 
Bronze Age, which preceded the Iron Age; and in the gas world, 
if one may use such an analogy, there have been periods markel 
by certain sudden or deliberate changes in the methods of working 
—such as, for instance, the transition from iron to clay retorts, the 
introduction of exhausters and regenerative furnaces, and again 
when the hydraulic main, having rendered real service, looked like 
disappearing before the methods of isolating retorts by means of 
anti-dip valves. Here, however, the analogy fails; for, after a 
brief period, the older method seems to have reasserted itself, and 
talking of anti-dips to-day is something very like dealing with 
ancient history. Yet I venture for a short time to ask your con 
sideration and criticism of the subject. It was thought worthy of 
discussion some seven years ago ; and I have pursued it ever since, 
in the firm belief that ultimately it would be found to be the most 
scientific, practical, and economical method of connecting the 
retorts with other portions of gas-making plant. It is sometimes 
complained that discussions are invited on ideas, freshly conceived 
and suddenly thrust into prominence, which a short experience 
would prove to be pretty, perhaps, in conception, but utterly worth. 
less in practice; and which should never, therefore, see the light. 
This charge, I trust, is not deserved in the present case. We have 
for some six years worked the anti-dips; and these ‘ notes” are 
based on observed results. 
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ASCENSION PIPE 


TAR MAI 
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A. Port for clearing valve. B. Spindle. 

D. Valve-slide. E. Tar-pipe (13 inch wrought iron). 

H. If desired, gas can enter here, instead of as shown. 

In 1881, the retort-house to be referred to was fitted up with 112 
anti-dip valves, of the pattern shown on the diagram. It is not 
urged that this particular valve has any special merits ; attento 
is rather invited to what I venture to call the principle involved 
the system of working with anti-dips. If this or any other valve 
fails when put to practical test, the principle must not in «4 
sequence be condemned. Because high heats sometimes choke 
ascension-pipes, this is not considered sufficient reason to conden 
their use. And so it is with other portions of plant. Imperlee 
construction or mistakes in working out details should not be per 
mitted to exclude any right and sound principle. My content? 
to-day is that the principle of the anti-dip is more scientific a, 
economical in actual working than our much-respected old frie 
the hydraulic main. , 
There never was a time, perhaps, when greater attenti 





























C. Tar-overflow. | 
F, Spring. 
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paid to every method by means of which any increase 2 the 
+ Ibid., Vol. XXXIV. 





~* See JOURNAL, Vol. XXXV., p. 405. 
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gosntity of gas may be profitably extracted from each ton of coal. 
qhis desire to bring forward to the station meter every available 
pot of profitable gas, has directed attention, amongst other things, 
methods of rapid charging. This is clearly evidenced by the 
qowiDg feeling in favour of mechanical stoking, since by such 
neans only does it appear possible to place proper charges within 
the retorts in such a manner as to avoid waste of gas. Itisa 
paiter of regret that some less elaborate machinery, more within 
the reach of medium-sized gas-works, has not been introduced. 
flere is @ field for enterprise and ingenuity! Not that I 
would say one word that may appear to disparage those ma- 
dines already in the market; but their very costliness and 
wmplexity is a bar to their introduction into the majority of 
wos. Attention will doubtless continue to be directed to this 
yeed, until existing systems are modified or supplemented by others. 

Not only to rapid charging, however, but also to the construction 
of farnaces and retort settings, has this desire fixed attention. I 
observe that it is not yet fully admitted that high heats produce 
wost profitable returns from every description of coal carbonized. 
it would be most valuable information if some reliable tigures 
were arrived at and published, showing the exact effect of various 
ymperatures in carbonization. So far as my experiments have 
sone—and we have made not a few—all doubt has been dispelled, 
iflever had any, as to the advantage of working with high heats. 
The coals, then, have been carefully and expeditiously shut in the 
wtorts, heated to a temperature best calculated to disengage the 
gases and liquid products as rapidly and completely as may be, 
attention has been directed to the engine-room, and exhausters 
ae now running which produce diagrams which would have looked 
impossible to the pioneers of gas making. 

Now, here comes the point of this paper. If so much care has 
been taken in the retort-house and engine-room to set up only 
those conditions most favourable to the production of gas, why 
goil all by intercepting or interrupting its flow from the heated 
retort by any sort of seal or dip? I believe it is generally ad- 
mitted that the pressure caused by the hydraulic seal does, to 
sme extent, diminish the yield of gas, even when the seal is 
reduced to @ minimum; but the revelations which are made by 
continued and systematic observation of the pressure in ascension- 
pipes point conclusively to the fact that it is next to impossible to 
regulate it to one unvarying line. The withdrawal of all tar from 
the bottom of the hydraulic main is a distinct advance in the 
desired [direction ; but much trouble and anxiety follow in its 
iain. A sudden and mysterious disappearance of the water 
probably licked up by the heat) offers an ‘‘ open port”’ to the gas, 
without warning; or a slight stoppage in the regulator increases 
the seal to an extent that must, and certainly does influence the 
rtuns. I am aware that a supply of water to the hydraulic 
main mitigates, if it does not cure, the evil; but the evil is to 
land ready to assert itself immediately the supply of water may 
for any reason be interrupted. When the hydraulic main rests 
on the retort arches, it is no uncommon thing to find a differ- 
ence of level of 2 inches or more; increasing the seal, and corre- 
spondingly augmenting the pressure in many of the retorts. The 
evil has been remedied in many cases by throwing girders over 
the beds, and supporting all the ironwork on columns. This is a 
great improvement, but still greater if pursued a step farther, and 
each bed connected to a distinct length of hydraulic main, fitted 
with a valve which is closed when the particular oven is thrown 
out of action. Thus one sees how, in various ways, much has 
teen done to minimize the evils attending the use of the hydraulic 
main, without referring to the expenditure of brain power and 
money in trying all conceivable forms and ‘‘ dodges ” for clearing 
ind keeping it clear, But the result is still most unsatisfactory ; 
wuereas by carrying the isolation, not to a single bed only, but to 
ech retort, all pressure and oscillation are overcome, and a free 
passage opened between the retort and the exhauster. 

But the practical question is: Can any means which shall be 
workable and dependable be employed to secure this result? An 
experience of six years enables me to answer this question, with 
confidence, in the affirmative. We are working one house entirely 
on this principle; and my only regret is that all the retorts in the 
Works are not similarly fitted up. The diagram shows how the 
rangement is carried out. 

To the main as it leaves the retort-house is fitted a governor, by 
Which the vacuum in the pipes is regulated. I lay on the table 
before you a number of diagrams, which were not taken for the 
Purposes of this paper, but which show the pressure in the ascen- 
‘ion-pipes fitted with dips. Only those who have patiently watched 
‘hese pressures can fully realize the strange variations which occur 

om time to time in the same pipe. But turning from these to 
the diagrams taken where the anti-dips are in action, a great 

ference is to be noted. Here there is little or no pressure or 
osillation. The vacuum is regulated according to the illuminating 
power of the gas produced. To ascertain its value readily and at 
once, I have devised an arrangement to which I may perhaps ask 
Your attention. It often happens that the jet photometer fitted to 
‘te exhauster outlet indicates loss of illuminating power in the gas 

ing made; and where three or four houses are connected to one 
ethauster, it is difficult to trace the origin of the mischief—that is, 
' discover which house is at fault. To meet this difficulty, I have 
ted up a special motive-power jet photometer, with purifier and 
sages, in each retort-house ; and by observing these the foreman 
; ows the quality of gas turned out from each house. This light 
lands near to the governor, and guides the foreman in regulating 

* amount of vacuum necessary with the particular coals he may 





happen to be using. Were it not for variations in the quality of 
coal, a constant line might be kept. A leaky retort or lid is quickly 
detected by means of this light. 

In many places where the anti-dip has been suggested, the 
hydraulic main is still retained. I feel some hesitancy in express- 
ing my views on this part of the subject, because of the respectable 
array of supporters of the proposal ; but if the whole truth must be 
told, I consider it a mistake to continue the hydraulic main, with 
all its inconvenience and cost, when, in my opinion, it is absolutely 
unnecessary—and worse than unnecessary, perhaps—because the 
tendency to fill with thick tar is greater when the gas is bye-passed 
through an anti-dip and the commotion caused by the gasforcing the 
dip-pipe ceases. If anti-dips are to give the satisfaction that is 
possible to them, the hydraulic main must make way for a gas-main, 
and the seal be altogether discarded. But in fixing anti-dip valves, 
one point of paramount importance must be observed; and the 
neglect of this has, in my opinion, caused much trouble and dis- 
appointment. I refer to the position of the valve. When the 
system was first tried in these works, the valves were placed on 
the top of the ascension-pipes ; and much trouble was caused by 
accumulation of thick tar. This was overcome by putting back 
the valves, and connecting them direct with the gas-main. In this 
position they work with success, and require but little attention. 
A man goes round once a day to oil the working parts; but for 
months we have had them continuously in action without opening 
one on account of derangement. If the tar should occasionally 
thicken, the man inserts a hot rod in the port prepared for the 
purpose (marked A on the diagram) whilst the retort is working; 
and in a few moments the flange is replaced. The retorts make 
sufficient tar and liquor to keep the valves sealed; and by dealing 
with each retort separately, the tar is quickly changed in the valve 
and so improved in quality. Anti-dips are not a cure for choked 
ascension-pipes. This evil is a ‘‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp” which eludes 
the grasp and perplexes the searcher the farther he follows its 
erratic movements. In the house referred to, only the centre 
retorts give trouble in this way; but the trouble exists. It has 
been greatly reduced by other methods; but I cannot say that 
anti-dips are a perfect cure. 

I have been rather curious to learn, if possible, something of the 
conditions which favour the deposit of carbon within the retorts. 
This is obviously a case of “‘ matter in the wrong place;” and it 
is noteworthy that the deposit is considerably less in retorts where 
the seal has given place to the valve. I have made a careful 
examination, under the microscope, of samples taken from retorts 
fitted with and without dips. In each case the mass is built up 
of a number of layers or skins. This, indeed, is clear to the naked 
eye; but with a moderately high-power glass, these lamine are 
seen to be, not flat scales or plates with smooth surfaces, but 
innumerable bladders or globules. In the carbon taken from dip- 
pipe retorts, these vary in size, are all more or less crumpled or 
wrinkled, some curiously punctured, others slit or burst, and in 
one portion of the mass I observed a channel cut much like that 
grooved by worms in wood. In the carbon from anti-dip retorts, 
many of these appearances were wanting. The globules were very 
small, more uniform in size, and less crumpled; the mass was 
denser, and did not show any holes or slits. The inference I draw 
from all this is that the dense vapours, which may perhaps be more 
correctly termed “ liquid,” given off by the coal are at intervals too 
heavy to force the seal, and become deposited on the sides of the 
retorts as a skin or coat, while the lighter contained gases are 
driven off by the heat, and cause, in making their escape, the cracks, 
holes, and channels in the globules before referred to. This process 
being continued, the carbon laminz are consolidated into a dense 
mass of more or less wrinkled and crushed globules. 

Passing to the consideration of the convenience of anti-dip 
valves, it would be possible to say much; but for the present it 
must suffice to remark that when a retort or retorts may be put 
out of work for repairs, scurfing, rest, or renewal, all that is ne- 
cessary is to simply close the valve. It has been objected that any 
appliance requiring attention from the stokers is to be deprecated ; 
but experience shows that in this matter there is no practical in- 
convenience. Certainly this is more than counterbalanced by the 
lessened labour in regulating the hydraulic seal. I should be glad 
to place on record some figures from actual every-day working, to 
show the saving of gas effected by using anti-dips; but with our 
railway and other arrangements, this is very difficult and uncer- 
tain, even when taken. From some experiments made with our 
coal-testing apparatus, I have confidence in setting it down at 
about 200 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized at least. As to the 
relative first cost of fitting up, much depends upon the arrange- 
ment with which comparison may be made. Speaking generally, 
I believe such outlay would not very much exceed that of modern 
houses in which the hydraulic main is in sections, connected to a 
common gas-main by means of regulating or weir valves. But 
apart from cost, or even saving of gas, I am convinced that, for 
convenience and regularity of working, anti-dips are preferable, 
and, in the end, will supersede hydraulic mains and dip-pipes. 





WE are pleased to learn that the old-established firm of Messrs, 
R. Dempster and Sons, Limited, are well supplied with orders for 
gas plant. They have now in hand several gasholders, exhausters, 
purifiers, condensers, &c., for Wigan, Lancaster, Littleborough, 
East Dereham, Blackburn, Southborough, and other places. They 
have also made arrangements with Mr. G. Livesey to continue the 
manufacture of his washer for the colonies and foreign countries, 
where they have been so successful in introducing them. 
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OHIO (U.S.A.) GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 

In the Journat for the 15th inst. we gave an abstract of the 
first portion of the ‘ Official Report ’’ (from the American Gaslight 
Journal) of the proceedings at the annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion; and to-day we publish a further instalment. 

Mr. Herman WILKIEMEYER, of Lancaster, Ohio, contributed a 
paper entitled “The Legality of Making More than One-Year 
Contracts with Cities.” He said that the question as to whether 
the council or board of aldermen of a municipal corporation has 
power, under the laws of the State, to make contracts with gas com- 
panies which were valid and operative for more than one year, had 
had never yet been adjudicated by any of the Courts. The policy 
of law-makers in the State had not been characterized by any 
great liberality towards gas companies; and it assumed the power 
of dictation, inasmuch as it regulated the price to be charged for 
gas according to the views of a city council. Whilst other indus- 
tries were encouraged, gas companies were restricted and viewed 
with a jealous eye. It seemed strange that a city had such power 
over the gas company that for ten full years it might arbitrarily fix 
the price of gas. No ordinary trader would submit to such an in- 
fraction of his rights; and there certainly appeared to be injustice 
somewhere. While the company were bound by this regulation, 
the local authorities incurred no obligation on their part, beyond 
the understanding that the price to be paid for gas should not be 
further lowered during that period. The ten-year ordinance did 
not bind them to buy the gas on these terms. Although private 
individuals could contract as they pleased, local authorities could 
not; but only had such powers as were granted, either by special 
charter or general law. The author quoted several extracts from 
the statute books; showing that the local authorities had merely 
power to raise money for one year’s expenses, and also that they 
had no right to contract for a greater expenditure than was actually 
in hand to their credit, Therefore, unless the money required to 
pay the ten years’ expenditure for gas was actually in the treasury, 
they could not contract for a supply for that period. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, Mr. Sherrard said he 
thought that some cases relative to the power of a city council to 
make contracts were to be found in the Law Reports. In 1885 a 
five-year contract (under which he was now working) was made 
with the authorities at Steubenville; and before making the con- 
tract, the subject was investigated on behalf of his Company. In 
one case a council had issued bonds repayable in twenty 
years for the purpose of aiding a railway company; and 
a taxpayer procured an injunction restraining the city from 
obliging him to pay his portion of the principal and interest, 
on the ground that the council had no right to go beyond 
the term of its life, and bind future councils. But the Supreme 
Court held that the contract was legal. He also believed the 
Court had decided, by implication at least, that, in a contract with 
the Cincinnati Gas Company, the Council of the city was bound for 
ten years. He took it that the Legislature granted power to all 
councils in Ohio to make contracts with gas companies for periods 
not exceeding ten years. Mr. M’Millin said that, although councils 
had the right to contract for ten years, a law had afterwards been 
passed to the effect that they could not incur any debt for which 
the money was not at the time in the treasury. He took it the 
Courts would rule that, if the public good called for a contract 
covering more than one year, the council would have the right; 
and it would be their duty to make it. A year or two ago, he had 
occasion to inquire as to the existing practice on this point, because 
in his city they had not money enough in hand to enter upon a 
contract for public lighting; and at present the lamps were lit, 
without a contract, on a basis of 3s. 14d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
consumed. The replies to his inquiries showed that a different 
— prevailed in almost every city. Some held that councils 

ad the right to make long-term contracts; and others took the 
opposite view. While he was willing to undertake the lighting 
without a contract, he did not feel justified in spending money in 
repairs, new posts, services, &c.; and therefore at Columbus—a 
city which had grown rapidly in the last ten years—a large propor- 
tion of the lighting was done by means of gasoline lamps fixed on 
wooden poles. Lately an Electric Light Company had been erect- 
ing a good many lights without a contract, introducing them at 
intersections, &c., when several gasoline lamps could be thus 
replaced. Mr. E. C. Gwyn said that at Springfield the City 
Solicitor defined that the Council had a right to fix the price of 
gas for ten years, undertaking not to change it during this period ; 
but they could not bind themselves to take the gas, or to light any 
number of lamps for longer than one year. Mr. Bale said that, 
according to the best legal advice he could obtain, there was no 
limit to the time for which a council might contract with a gas 
company for lighting the streets. Mr. Alexander remarked that a 
Bill had just been passed by the Senate, authorizing a village to 
contract with an electric light company for ten years. Mr. King 
said that in Illinois the general conclusion was that a council could 
not contract for longer than its own term of office. If any other 
principle was allowed, where would it stop? Mr. Wilkiemeyer, 
referring to Mr. Sherrard’s remarks, pointed out that the issue of 
bonds was a matter specifically regulated by law, and beyond the 
scope of a city council, He had carefully read up the different 
decisions before preparing his paper; and he believed a Bill had 
just been introduced by the Cincinnati authorities, giving them 
power to contract with a gasoline company for five years. 

Mr. O. W. Grazrr, of Philadelphia, Pa., read a paper bearing 
the title, “‘ A Few Words on Incandescent Gas Lighting. He com- 
menced by describing the Welsbach burner, and quoted some tests, 





showing that it was capable of developing a duty of 8 to 10 ean, 
per cubic foot of gas. It was a general impression that the map 
of these burners were very fragile, and would not stand ordinary 
carriage; but by treatment with a preparation of paraffin, and 
packing in rolls of pasteboard, they could be rendered strong 
enough for safe transportation to the utmost parts of the earth, 
Other improvements in the burner were also mentioned. Varion, 
modifications of the Lewis-Sellon burner were next referred to 
One of these burners, it was stated, gave 5 to 6 candle power pg 
cubic foot of gas, and had been in use for 360 hours without depre. 
ciation. A few particulars respecting the Clamond burner wer 
also communicated. Attention was then directed to incandescent 
burners for fuel gas—such as the Fahnejelm, Stewart, Lowe, anj 
Lungren. The first-named had been found to develop a duty gf 
3 to 4 candle power per cubic foot of gas used. The Steway, 
burner consisted of a cylinder or cone of small tubes of magnesia, 
fitted within the circle of an Argand burner ; and it was stated { 
be capable of yielding a duty of 5 candles per cubic foot of gas, 
The Lowe incandescent burner was made of wire composed of 
platinum, iridium, &¢., arranged in horseshoe and other shapes, 
exposed in the flame of a union or batswing burner. According to 
tests made in 1885 it yieldedan average duty of 1°4 candles per 
cubic foot of gas. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. M‘Millin corroborated the 
high duty claimed for the Welsbach burner; and with regard to 
the cost said that it would probably be 10s. 6d. each, or 84. to 104, 
each for the mantles only. The lamp had also been tried with 
water gas, fuel gas, and natural gas, with good results in each cage, 
The mantle would last 80 to 100 hours; and if it broke, there 
would not be an entire cessation of light. It would continue to give 
as much light perhaps as a flat-flame burner. Mr. J. Gwyn said 
that the Welsbach burner yielded a better light with 38 cubic feet 
of natural gas than from 5 cubic feet of either coal or water gas, 
Mr. G. Shepard Page expressed the opinion that incandescent bw. 
ners must be greatly improved in various ways before they could 
be generally adopted. The light was not pleasant to the eye; and 
the form was not pleasing. But he considered the Welsbach, if 
enclosed in a coloured globe, would be as attractive as the incan. 
descent electric light. The burners must also be durable ; for con. 
sumers of gas did not want to be put to the trouble of constantly 
replacing the mantles. It was known that the ordinary flat-flame 
burner did not realize more than 7 per cent. of the possible lighting 
power of coal gas; the Welsbach gave 12 to 15 per cent.; and 
some regenerative burners rather more. So that, at the best, there 
was yet a large margin for improvement. 

Mr. M. Coomss, of Youngstown, contributed a paper descriptive 
of his experiences with stopped ascension-pipes, and of an arrange- 
ment he had devised for preventing the trouble. Having proved 
in practice that retorts working with low heats favoured him with 
clear pipes, but unfavourable results, and that high heats gave 
better returns, but also the disadvantages connected with stopped 
pipes, the idea occurred to him that the best way to work would 
be to change the temperature of the retorts from a low to a high 
one without altering the conditions of the stand-pipes when 
operating at a low heat. The first plan he tried was a water jacket 
surrounding the ascension-pipes, in order to keep them cool. This 
principle proved to be efficacious, so he subsequently simplified is 
by casting a water vessel on the top of each mouthpiece, through 
which a continuous circulation of cold water was maintained. 

During the discussion, Mr. Cantine remarked that he had found 
that if the bridge-pipe was made to pitch towards the retort, in 
stead of towards the hydraulic, there would be no stopped pipes. 
Mr. Lindsley observed that he had introduced anti-dip valves, and 
had not been troubled with chokes since. . 

Mr. G. Shepard Page, of New York, read a paper on “ Purifics. 
tion in Closed Vessels.” The communication consisted mainly of 
an account of the progress made by the introduction of the Claus 
process in England, and of Young’s system, He referred to the 
importance of economy in every detail, and also gave a listof 
casualties which had occurred in purifier-houses in America. He 
estimated the present production of gas in the States at 30,000 
million cubic feet per annum; and a saving of only 4d. per 100 
cubic feet would represent an aggregate of some £60,000. Atten 
tion was directed to the Cooper coal-liming process, Hawkins’ 
system of revivification in situ, and Brin’s oxygen process; the 
principal features of each being noted. In connection with the 
latter, he read in extenso the article which appeared in the JougNal 
for Feb. 28 last (p. 367). 

Mr. J. M. CrircHiow, of Pittsburgh, Pa., contributed a paper 02 
‘‘ Fuel Gas,” in the course of which he deprecated the wasteful 
method in which it was at present used. If applied in an opél 
fireplace to heat refractory material, 75 per cent. of the heat went 
away up the chimney and was wasted. He did not think the pro 
blem of how to supply fuel gas at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet was 4 
very difficult one; but the trouble was that it would not sell # 
the price, and they must go lower. In his view this could be dow 
by combining the manufacture of coal and water gas. Produeet 
gas might be used in some cases; but it would not pay for disit 


bution to any extent. (To be continued.) 





THE appointment of Chemist to the Sheffield Gas Compaly 
which was advertised in the JourNaL a short time since, has 
filled by the selection of Mr. S. H. Davey, who held a similar 
position at the Bradford Road Gas-Works of the Manchestet 
Corporation. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING FROM CENTRAL STATIONS. 

In the JouRNAL last week reference was made to a paper on the 
ove subject, read by Mr. R. E. Crompton at the meeting of the 

ity of Arts on the previous Wednesday. The following ex- 
acts from the paper, and from the subsequent discussion, bear 
gon those matters with which our readers are more particularly 









concerned. 

The author stated at the outset that his object was to put before 
the members of the Society some data from which they could form 
tyeir own Opinions on the vexed question whether or not the electric 
‘sht will soon be generally distributed as a means of lighting houses. 
He began by ointing out the difference between central station 
jighting and detached installations, and then proceeded to deal 
with the question of cost, which he believed would be the chief 
fytor in determining its future extension. On this matter he said: 
[think it best to commence by showing you that the main body 
ofhouseholders can only afford to spend a certain sum on their 
lighting; so that, if the electric light cannot be supplied for this 
gum, its use will be restricted. The usual laws of demand and 
supply will hold good when applied to the sale of electricity as to 
my other commodity ; that is to say, for equal profits the price 
can be reduced as the extent of the sale augments. But we must 
start with a sum which a householder can now afford to pay; and 
Ithink I can show you that, light for light, this sum may be con- 
siderably higher than that now paid for gas. Let us see what this 
amounts to. A Londoner who is tenant or owner of a house having 
three reception rooms, ten bed-rooms, and the usual offices and 

ages—in all, having about 50 burners fixed in them, spends 
about £25 a year for his lighting. His gas bill will be about £15; 
lamp oil, candles, and matches, about £10; and his average coal 
bill will be about £25. But this £50 does not nearly represent the 
total cost of his lighting and heating. Repairs, renewals, cleaning 
of the house and furniture, inseparably connected with the light- 
ing and heating, form a large item—in fact, a larger item than 
anybody would imagine who had not added them up and averaged 
them over a term of years. Although a great deal has been made 
of the damage done to ceilings, hangings, the bindings of books 
—in fact, everything fixed in the upper part of our rooms—by the 
fames and smoke of burning gas, few people consider what a large 
share of the labour of our household servants is connected with 
cleaning grates, carrying coals, and the dusting of furniture, caused 
by the use of coal; how greatly the wear and tear of our carpets is 
increased by droppings from candles, by hot cinders falling from 
the grates, and by perpetual lifting to make way for the chimney- 
sweep, and by carrying coals up and down stairs. A large pro- 
rtion of the small repair bills we pay are in connection with the 
itchen and other grates, hot-water boilers, gas-fittings, candle- 
sticks, amps and oil, and the like. In fact, it is not too much to 
sy that if we deduct the one important item of the repair of the 
exterior and the roof of the house itself, four-fifths of the remainder 
of our annual repair and cleaning bills are spent in connection 
vith lighting and heating. And it is quite certain that if electric 
light was introduced into such houses, and the bulk of the heat- 
ing and cooking done by gas, this heavy annual bill would be con- 
siderably reduced—probably by £30 or £40 at least. Our house- 
holder could then well afford to pay £25 for his electric light, £20 
for the increased quantity of gas he would use for heating, and (as 
English people will always insist upon an open grate in the draw- 
ing-room) £5 for wood fuel for this drawing-room fire. His pocket 
would then be the gainer of the £30 or £40 that he would save on 
repairs. We thus see our way for an income for the electric light 
company, providing that they can light a house for £25 a year; 
and this without ousting the gas company. The seller of house 
coals would no doubt suffer to some extent; but he would be par- 
tially compensated by selling steam coal to the electric light com- 

ies. Although this picture of the lion lying down with the 

b—ie., the gas company with the electric light company— 
seems almost too Utopian to be realized, I think it deserves your 
most careful study and attention, for in its partial realization we 
may have some hope of fighting the smoke and fog demon which 
overshadows our beloved London. And I assure you that if you, 
the householders, will play your part, by encouraging the use of gas 
cooking and heating, and by taking up electricity for lighting, we, the 
electric light people, will play ours, and will supply the electricity. 

Ihave mentioned above the sum of £25 a year as one that could 
be paid by a householder owning, or a tenant of a house of the size 
Ihave taken as representing the average, having 50 electric lights 
fixed. At present it has been found that supply companies cannot 
charge much less than 8d. per Board of Trade unit for electricity. 
Now £25 a year means a trifle more than 2 units a day at this 
Price; and this is equal to only 31 lamp-hours if the large 20-candle 
power lamps are used throughout. But experience has shown us 
st Kensington that the nicest lamp to use is one of about 10 to 11 
tandles, taking 83 watts. The 2 units per day will be sufficient for 
62 such lamp-hours; and practice has shown that this average 

ly supply is amply sufficient for the brilliant lighting of such 
& house as I have described, if due care has been taken in the 
Macing of the lights, and arrangements are made to switch off the 

ts in those rooms and passages in which light is not constantly 
required. As with gas, so with electricity ; the burners that make 
up the bill are those that are constantly burning—such as lamps 
in the hall, in the various passages, staircases, &c. But there is no 
heed for those who wish to be economical to burn electric lamps 
tonstantly in places corresponding to those in which it is necessary 
© keep gas constantly burning. It is manifestly against the 
interests of the electric light that it should always be associated with 






































































an extravagant display of illumination. Where much light is given, 
it must necessarily be expensive; and others are consequently 
deterred from adopting electricity. The best customers a lighting 
company can have are those who use their lights to the best possible 
advantage. It is far better for a lighting company to have to supply 
current to a large number of economical customers than to a smaller 
number of less thrifty ones. 

Having alluded to the difficultiesin the way of the electrical engineer 
—especially as regards the conveyance of the current to the houses of 
the consumers—Mr. Crompton referred to the relations of the electric 
lighting companies to the gas companies. He said: We do not wish 
to be rivals of the gas companies; we wish to live alongside of them. 
We believe there is room for both of us; but still comparisons will be 
made, and it is only fair to say that the conditions under which 
we at present labour are not equally fair to gas and to electricity. 
The gas companies have certain well-defined powers and obliga- 
tions. There has been no attempt to apply to them the doctrine 
that all undertakings for public supply must have but a limited 
tenure only, and become the property of the public authority after 
certain fixed periods. It has been said over and over again that 
never more will such powers be given in perpetuity as are now 
given to the gas companies; but still every year parliamentary 
sanction is given to new undertakings under the Gas Acts, which 
grant these self-same perpetual powers. No one appears to have 
brought forward the absolute unfairness of this course ; but as long 
as this difference exists, it is manifestly a logical sequence that as 
capital which will be employed by electric light companies will not 
have the same security of tenure as that employed by gas com- 
panies, the former will have to pay dearer for it. This feeling that 
the electric light companies are to pay ransom in some form or 
other has got so strongly into the minds of the various local 
authorities, whose permission must be first obtained before con- 
ductors can be laid in the streets, that it is at the present moment 
a very potent cause of delaying the introduction of the light. 

Dealing further with the difficulties attending the distribution of 
the current, Mr. Crompton discussed the subject of overhead as 
compared with underground wires. He condemned the system 
pursued in England of laying gas and water service-pipes at various 
depths beneath the footpaths, as interfering with the electrical 
engineer’s operations in placing underground conductors. But it 
is in this direction that the electricians are working, as they do not 
consider that any great extension of overhead wires is likely to be 
allowed in this country. The author described the methods now in 
use for laying and repairing conductors; and in connection with 
this part of the subject remarked that in London the electricians 
could not calculate on requiring less than 20 yards of main con- 
ductor laid for every house supplied ; that is to say, for 1000 houses 
they would require 20,000 yards of conductors. As the cost of 
taking up and replacing the surface of an asphalte footway is about 

11s. a yard, this item alone would come to more than £5 of capital 
charge for every house supplied. A great point would, he con- 
sidered, be gained if it were rendered obligatory on the gas and 
water companies to place their service-pipes at a greater depth 
below the surface than they are at present; and this, he thought, 
could be very easily arranged. 

Mr. Crompton next discussed the question of electric light supply 
companies as an investment forcapital. Adopting the figure before 
given of 8d. per unit, and estimating that the income from each 
house taking the light would average about £25 a year, he calcu- 
lated that the company would cover its expenses and begin to pay 
dividends as soon as the number of houses taking the light exceeded 
20 per cent. of the whole number fronting the mains. Roughly 
speaking, the capital required for plant of every description might 
be taken at from £50 to £60 for each house supplied. He thought 
it was likely that there would soon be a revulsion of feeling in 
favour of this class of investment. With regard to consumers, he 
believed it would pay householders handsomely to take the electric 
light now at the comparatively high price that must be charged 
so long as only a small percentage of the houses require the 
light. Prices could be lowered and profits augmented simul- 
taneously. The consumer would get the benefit of reduced prices; 
and at the same time the investor will have better profits, as every 
man would persuade his neighbour to take the light. It had been 
said that the cost of wiring houses and the fact that there is no 
trustworthy meter are two formidable objects to the spread of 
electricity. The author admitted it to be quite true that no 
man would like to be called upon to spend £100 in putting in the 
wires and electric fittings in a house in which he had already 
spent a considerable sum on gas-fittings. The electric com- 
panies, however, would no doubt be willing to furnish the wires 
and fittings on the deferred payment system; but, unfortunately, 
in the present state of the law, they would be unable to retain 
any property in them during the time the instalments remained 
unpaid. 

In conclusion, Mr. Crompton gave some figures in regard to the 
cost of plant for lighting a district of 1000 houses, by means of 
alternating currents using transformers, and direct currents using 
accumulators. With either system the capital expenditure would 
be something like £60,000, and the working expenses from 
£8000 to £12,000, according to the system employed ; the gross 
income in both cases being £25,000. These figures, which had been 
regarded by many as being too high, indicated, he thought, that 
the question of electric light supply companies becoming dividend 
paying concerns depended almost entirely on the number of houses 
joined to the mains. They were based on the supposition that two 
houses out of every three fronting the mains would take the light, 
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and showed that the capital invested in plant ought to earn a 
dividend of at least 10 or 12 per cent. after putting aside a suflicient 
reserve fund to meet depreciation and all such charges. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, 
General Webber, referring to the question of overhead wires, 
remarked that the real reason for them was to meet the exigencies 
of the companies, who desired to carry their electricity to the most 
profitable points. If, instead of following this course, they were 
obliged to carry the mains along the streets, for house-to-house 
supply, they would never think of resorting to these cables; and 
the absence of legislation on the matter was a great mistake. Mr. 
Mordey said he was glad General Webber had referred to the 
question of overhead conductors, which were very unsightly. Apart 
from legislative restrictions, the only reason generally given for their 
use was that the wires could not be put underground; that with 
high-tension currents the insulation could not be made good enough 
to last any length of time. Experience, however, was against such 
a supposition. Mr. W. Lascelles Scott said he considered one of 
the best means of obtaining the intelligent co-operation of the public 
in electric lighting was to introduce that light in every possible way, 
even if on a small scale ; and on this ground he thought they ought 
to recognize the value of some of the primary batteries which were 
being brought forward, which obviated the necessity for laying 
mains at all. Mr, C. A. Swinburne was glad to find Mr. Crompton 
did not intend to abolish gas altogether; at the same time it was 
rather an expensive mode of heating, but it had other advantages, 
in the form of cleanliness and saving of labour; and he quite 
agreed that, on the whole, it was far superior to coal. If people 
would only use gas as it should be used—for warming and cooking 
—he thought it would be much better than using it for lighting 
purposes. There was still an enormous amount of work to be done 
by electricity, without going quite so far as central-station lighting. 
Mr. G. L. Addenbrooke said that overhead wires were looked 
upon with great disfavour from an esthetic point of view, and all 
electrical engineers hoped to be able to do away with them ; but 
at present they were in a transition stage. The question was not 
how to supply the electric light under perfect conditions, but to 
supply it at all. From practical experience, he could say that 
where one house was lighted others would soon follow; but it was 
very little use attempting to introduce it unless some start had 
been made within a measurable distance. In the figures given, 
the cost of the mains came to something like a third of the whole 
outlay; but with overhead mains the cost would not be more than 
a third or fourth of this. In course of time, as electric lighting 
developed, they would be able to lay the mains under the street; 
but to do so at present would entail great difficulties. Mr. T. W. 
Fletcher said one important point had been lost sight of, and that 
was the question of reliability. At a concert at St. James’s Hall 
the light suddenly went out; and Messrs. Mappin, who had the 
light laid on shortly before Christmas from the central station, 
found that just when they wanted it most—he believed on Christmas 
eve—there was none to be had. He knew that one firm decided 
not to employ it on account of its uncertainty. 

Mr. Crompton, in reply, agreed with what General Webber had 
said about overhead wires. If they could be taken longitudi- 
nally along the tops of the houses, and the crossings made at in- 
frequent intervals at right angles, they would be much less 
objectionable. But this was just the way in which it was impos- 
sible to fix them, on account of the difficulty of getting way-leaves. 
On the question of heating by gas, no doubt it was expensive, 
because the gas was intended for lighting and not for heating; but 
if they took away the lighting from the gas companies, they would 
find it to their interest to supply a larger volume of much cheaper 
gas, which would be equally effective for heating. The reliability 
of the light was a most important point. Nothing did them so 
much harm as the light going out; and this was why he was so 
strong an advocate for accumulators; with them it was almost 
impossible for the light to {go out suddenly. At Kensington they 
had worked for 15 months, and had never found the light go out in 
any house since they started. This showed that the light could 
be made reasonably certain. He believed most of the large public 
buildings were going to be lighted by electricity; but this was not 
so interesting as the fact that every ordinary house might enjoy 
the same advantage. What he had endeavoured to point out was 
that it lay with the public themselves whether or not they would 

have the electric light; but if they wanted it, they must not wait 
for the battery which would never come. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Crompton for his paper. 





Tue electric light station at St. Etienne, to which reference has 
already been made in our ‘ Electric Lighting Memoranda,” does 
not, according to the Journal des Usines a Gaz, appear to realize 
all the hopes of its founders. Quite recently a serious accident 
occurred to the conductors, with the result that the whole of the 
lamps in one section of the area of supply were deprived of the 
current. The insulating material employed in the composition 
of the conductors must have failed in its operation—causing contact 
between the copper wires; and the consequence is that a portion 
of the network of cables will have to be entirely renewed. With- 
out taking into account the great expense which this will entail, 
the accident is unfortunate as far as the future of the station is 
concerned. People who are dependent upon the light are naturally 
dissatisfied ; and those of them who have returned to the use of 
gas, owing to the extinction of their electric lamps, may possibly 
be disinclined, after such an unlooked-for occurrence, to place con- 
fidence in its somewhat unstable rival. 
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THE ILLUMINATING AND EXPLOSIVE POWn, 
OF NAPHTHA GAS. 

In a recent number of Dingler’s Polytechniches Journal ther, 
appeared a communication from MM. Jawein and Lamongky @ 
the effect of the admixture of air on the illuminating powe of 
naphtha gas, and on the explosibility of such mixtures, Ap 4, 
stract of the article, by Dr. S. Hamburger, is contained jp the 
current number of the Journal of the Society of Chemical Indy, 
try, from which we take the following particulars. 

Naphtha gas is manufactured in Russia from naphtha and 
naphtha residues, and is used for illuminating works and publie 
buildings, which have gas-works of their own for this pur 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining a general average sample ¢ 
naphtha gas, the experiments were made on one day ; the quantity 
of gas required being led into a small holder, which also containgj 
the air for mixing. The mixtures thus obtained were tested gs t, 
specific gravity and illuminating power, and gave the followiyy 
results :— 7 
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In all these experiments the gas was allowed to escape under 

pressure of 6 inches, while the temperature of the room was from 
19° to 21° C. It will be noticed that an admixture of air increase 
the specific gravity, and considerably diminishes the illuminati: 
effect. For ascertaining the explosibility of mixtures of naphtha ga 
and air, different mixtures were submitted in a eudiometer to the 
action of the electric spark, with the following results :—1 volum 
of gas with 4°9 to 5°2 volumes of air did not cause any explosion: 
with 5°6 to 5°8 volumes, a feeble explosion ; with 6 to 6'5 volume, 
a violent explosion ; with 7 to 9 volumes, a very violent explosion; 
with 10 to 13 volumes, a violent explosion; with 14 to 16% 
volumes, a feeble explosion ; with 17 to 17-7 volumes, a very feeble 
explosion; with 18 to 22 volumes, no explosion whatever. A 
mixture of naphtha gas and air is, therefore, explosive if gas ani 
air be in the proportion of 1 to 5°6 to 17°7 by volume, or 1 to 
85 to 94°4 by weight. Of course, these figures are only accurate 
for the sample of naphtha gas experimented upon. After all, itis 
not likely that the figures will vary much with different naphtha 
gases ; the proportion for marsh gas being 1 volume of gas to from 
6 to 16 volumes of air. 
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Lectures oN Gas Manuracture.—It will be remembered that 
the Council of the City and Guilds of London Institute last year 
arranged for a course of four lectures on ‘‘ Gas Manufacture” to be 
given by Mr. Lewis T. Wright, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., General 
Manager of the Nottingham Corporation Gas Department, during 
the month of July. A similar course is to be delivered this year 
at the new buildings of the Institute in Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington ; the dates fixed being the 17th, 19th, 23rd, and 2th 
of July. 

OreNING OF Gas-WorkKs AT LaTRoBE (TAsMANIA).—According 
to copies of the Launceston (Tasmania) papers just to hand, tle 
township of Latrobe—the third centre in the island—was lighted 
with gas for the first time on Saturday, the 14th ult. The project 
was initiated about three years ago by Mr. T. 8. Cleminshav, 
Engineer of the Launceston Gas Company ; and it took practical 
shape towards the end of February last year, when a Company 
was formed, and Messrs. J. Coates and Co., of London and Me: 
bourne, were commissioned to construct the necessary works. li 
was stipulated that these were to be completed by the end of Mare 
of the present year ; so that the contractors carried out their agret 
ment with punctuality. We shall give next week a few particular 
in regard to the new works, the opening of which was celebratel 
by a banquet. 


THe BLACKBURN EXPERIMENTS IN REVIVIFICATION WITH OXYGE": 
—Mr. 8. R. Ogden, the Gas Engineer of the Blackburn Corpor 
tion, writes, in reference to Mr. 5S. Penny’s letter in our last issue, 
to say that the results of his trial of Brin’soxygen for the revivil- 
cation of oxide of iron in sitw have not been published simply be 
cause the experiments have not been carried out to the extent 
justify such a course. He, however, states, for the information of 
gas engineers generally, that he is so confident of the success of the 
plan, that, after four months’ trial, he recommended his Committe? 
to adopt it. Unfortunately, the negotiations with the Brin Com 
pany fell through on a point of detail. If this had not occurtt, 
Mr. Ogden would by this time have been in a position to give som? 
definite particulars as to the efficacy of the process. He regrets bt 
did not reply to Mr. B. W. Smith, of Smethwick, when he asked 
for information on this matter; but his excuse must, he says, be 
that he was desirous of thoroughly testing the process belot 
“ going into print.” It appears that the difficulty above referrel 
to has now been removed ; and if, as he hopes, the Gas Committe? 
see their way to adopt his recommendation, he will be pleased 
furnish all the information in his power. 
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BHegister of Patents. 


Guose-Hotpers.—Eaton, J., and Hubbard, J., of Birmingham, 
No. 5611; April 18,1887. [8d.] 

According to this invention, the ordinary gallery below the gas-burner 
for supporting the globe is dispensed with ; and instead thereof a gallery 
me distance above the burner is provided, which is connected to an 
ym forming part of the gasalier or bracket. The globe is inverted, and 
saspended by its neck from the gallery; thus leaving it perfectly open 


eneath. 
qus-GritLERS.—Goldsmith, G., of Leicester. No. 6384; May 2, 1887. 


(8d. 

This gas-griller consists of two open shallow chambers (the silicate- 

ked backs of which are made double) supported upon pillars fixed to 
ybase plate. Both chambers are set vertically so that their open sides 
may be opposite to each other ; and one of them is pivotted at one end 
toits pillar, so that it may be made to approach near to or be withdrawn 
fom the other. The pillars are hollow, and convey the gas to a hori- 
zontal square Bunsen burner laid close to the bottom of each chamber. 
The chambers are fitted with a great number of studs, about 3 inch 
thick. When the gas is lighted, the heat plays upwards and about the 
suds; the food is suspended in front of the interior of one of the 
chambers; and the other chamber is swung round, so as to approach it 
gs near aS convenient. The food is thus between two highly-heated 
surfaces, the radiation from which together with the direct heat from the 
burning gas effects the cooking of it. 


Lures or Lanterns.—Brewer, G. ; communicated from L. Hivet, of Paris. 
No. 6556; May 4, 1887. ([8d.] 

This invention refers to lamps or lanterns having a surrounding 
cylinder or case, to which continuous rotary motion is imparted by the 
current of heated air and products of combustion arising from the gas- 
fame. The lantern is mainly intended to be used as a means of adver- 
tising, or where illuminating effects are required to be produced, which 
vould have the effect of exhibiting the diversity of colours with which it 
may be decorated. 

Gas Heatinc-Stoves.—Lowe, J., of Park Lane, London, W. No. 6579; 
May 4, 1887. ([8d.]} 

This stove is composed of two parts, in one of which the heat from 
the gas circulates between plates in a zigzag direction; the case being 
provided with an inlet and outlet for air which has no entrance into the 
apartment, the heat of the stove being conducted to a distinct air con- 
tainer or “ dilator,’’ which alone has an opening into the room. 


IypicaTING THE Rise AND Fay, anp ConTENT, oF GASHOLDERS, ResER- 
voirs, &c.—Williams, P., of Dalston, and Powles, W., of Bow, E. 
No. 7078 ; May 14,1887. (8d.] 

One part of this apparatus is that by which an electric current is sent 
to a recording instrument at a distance, along a single-line wire in one 
direction when a particular movement of the gasholder (or level of water 
in @ reservoir), such as ascending, is going on, and in the opposite 
direction when the gasholder is descending. The second part of the 
apparatus is the indicating or recording instrument itself, which is at a 
distance from the transmitting portion. It is so arranged as to be 
operated in both directions by the electric currents transmitted by the 
first portion of the apparatus along the one-line wire in opposite 
directions, in correspondence to the rise and fall of gasholders or water 
in reservoirs, 
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Fig. 1. Fig.2. 

As applied to indicating the rise and fall of gasholders (from which its 
general application will be readily understood), the apparatus consists of 
two principal parts—that shown in figs. 1 and 2, wherein as the level of 
the gasholder fluctuates, it effects the transmission of the requisite 
currents of electricity to, and the actuation of the electrical part of the 
apparatus proper, situated at any convenient distance away. A is a 
Wheel (of a diameter in accordance with the range of motion required) 
over which is passed a cord or chain attached to the top-lift of the holder, 
and over another pulley on the top of the girder, so as to make an 
endless chain or cord. For water, a cord or chain would be attached at 
one end to a float and the other end to a counterweight. The shaft of 
the wheel A, mounted in suitable standards, has fixed to it a toothed 
Wheel, which gears with a pinion B running on a fixed shaft, to which an 
insulated boss S is attached. At the end of the shaft, a tumbler hangs 
loosely, so that it can be carried in one or the other direction ; and when 
brought to the top by a pin, falls by its own weight. The pin F is fixed 
in the tumbler ; and by working in a cam, controls and moves along 
the arm G to the right or left. The arm is attached to the metal case 

Ymeans ofaspring. To the other or lighter end of the tumbler is fixed 
40 insulated pin, which, on the tumbler being rotated one way, comes 
against the hinged arm of the jockey-piece C, and throws it over to the 
Contact plate E ; and continuing the movement, on the next rotation, the 
pin strikes against an arm, hinged so as to move only inwards, and lifts it 
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up without moving the jockey-piece C off the contact plate E. On the 
reverse direction the pin strikes against the hinged arm, and moves over 
the jockey-piece to the contact plate D. One pole of the battery is 
connected to D, and the other to E ; while the jockey C is connected to 
a line, so that if it rests on the contact plate D the line is put to zine, 
and if it rests on the contact plate E it is put to copper. All the plates 
are insulated from each other and from earth; the contact arm G being 
connected to earth. The tumbler in being lifted up—the pin F working 
in the cam—brings over the arm G on to the contact plate connecied to 
the plate D; and being at the same pole of the battery as the line, 
on arriving at the top it brings the arm to the centre, and as it falls over 
by its own weight it brings over the arm G on to the plate connected 
with the other pole of the battery. This completes the circuit by putting 
that pole to earth. The contact is made all the time the top of the arm 
G is passing over and back on the contact plate, and therefore makes a 
long contact. 

Srreet Gas-Lamps.—Gurnrsey, C. E., of Bristol. No. 7536; May 25, 

1887. [8d.] 

This invention refers to lamps designed more particularly for use in 
streets, roads, or other open situations; being furnished at the top with 
two perforated chimneys, one placed concentrically within the other, and 
so arranged that the aperture or perforations of the inner chimney are 
intermediate between those of the outer chimney. The invention 
further consists in the use of a baffling appliance placed in the perforated 
basket or chamber usually appended for admitting air at the bottom of 
lamps of this class. The baftler consists of a hollow open-ended box or 
vessel of any suitable shape, placed upright in the basket, on its lower 
edge. The air enters round the baffler; and the current is checked and 
deflected upward accordingly. 
































As shown in the illustration, the lamp is furnished with two perfo- 
rated chimneys A and B, concentrically arranged ; the perforations C of 
the inner chimney intermediate between the perforations D of the outer 
one. The perforationsin both are flanked by wings, of which those of 
the outer chimney are turned inwards, and those of the inner are 
turned outwards. The outer chimney does not extend at the bottom 
down to the lamp-frame E ; but, terminating at a distance above it, is 
supported on it by toes F at intervals around the chimney. Thus, in 
addition to the perforations, a space is provided below for the entrance 
of air between the chimneys, so that they are kept cool. The force of 
the incoming air current is broken, and is deflected upwards by the 
wings at the sides of the perforations, as indicated by the arrows. 
Direct access of the full force of the current to the interior of the lamp 
is prevented by the wings, and the creation of a down-draught is thus 
obviated. The chimneys are surmounted by a conical band G and cap 
H, such as are usually employed in lamps of this kind. 


Gas Inontne-Sroves.—Goldsmith, G., of Leicester. No. 7805; May 28, 
1887. [6d.) 

This invention consists in attaching an atmospheric gas-burner to & 
hollow pillar, through which the air and gas are supplied. Upon the 
burner is fitted an iron plate placed at a suitable angle ; and on the front 
of this plate pockets are formed to receive the irons. On the under side 
of the plate are fixed a number of studs, which are heated by the circu- 
lation of the flame amongst them until they become red hot. The heat 
is transmitted through the plate to the irons placed in the pockets, To 
prevent radiation, and to utilize the heat to the fullest extent possible, 
the studs are protected from the cooling action of the atmosphere by a 
suitable arrangement of a case packed with non-conducting material, and 
the pockets covered by half doors, opened by taking out the irons. 


GasHotper Tanxs.—-Barthel, A. E., of Parliament Street, Westminster. 
No. 7886 ; May 31, 1887. ([8d.} 

The specification of this invention describes the construction of the 
bottoms of metal gasholder tanks ‘‘ of a combination of part-spherical or 
cup-shaped and conical or inclined or flat surfaces.” The patentee re- 
marks that hitherto the bottoms of such tanks have been made flat, and 
rested upon a perfectly flat and regular surface of brickwork or gravel or 
upon the ground; but this construction is defective, as any leakages 
in the bottom of the tank cannot be detected and repaired, nor can the 
under surface of the tank be kept in order by being regularly painted. 
The object therefore of this invention is to obviate these disadvantages 
by rendering the under surface of the tank easily accessible, and at the 
game time reducing as much as possible the quantity of water contained 
in the tank; and by a combination of concave part-spherical and conical 
surfaces for the bottom of the tank, only vertical forces are caused to 
bear upon one or more annular concentric walls or supporting surfaces 
carrying the tank. 

The engraving (see next page) shows vertical sections of holders having 
metal water-tanks constructed according to this invention; A being the 
vessel into which the gas passes, and B the water-tank in which A works. 
The arrangement by which the holder is supported (and which is not 
shown in the drawing) may be of any ordinary well-known form. 

The bottom of the tank shown in fig. 1 is of the form of a portion of a 
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sphere ; and is connected to the vertical sides of the tank by an annular 
inclined plate projecting upwards and outwards—C being the part- 
spherical portion of the bottom, and D the inclined plate by which C is con- 
nected to the vertical sides. E is the circular supporting wall, on which 
the tank rests ; and F is a pitin which steps Gare formed. H isan arch- 
way in a portion of the wall E, so as to admit of access to the underside of 
the portion C of the tank. 

The middle portion I of the bottom of the tank shown in fig. 2 is of hemi- 
spherical form ; and the outer portion J (of an annular conical form) is 
connected to the vertical sides of the tank by an annular inclined plate K. 
L and M are the annular walls which support the tank. 

The tank depicted in fig. 3 has a similar bottom, but is supported by one 
circular wall; N the outer annular conical portion of the tank bottom 
overhanging it. 

The bottom of the tank in fig. 4 has a hemispherical middle portion O, 
and au outer annual flat portion P; andthe tank is supported by two 
annular walls Q and R, on which the flat portion ofthe bottom bears. 


















GasHoLpeErRs.-—Barthel, A. E., of Parliament Street, S.W. No. 7908; 
June 1, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention consists of improvements in connection with gasholder 
tanks having bottoms of the construction described in patent No. 7886 
of 1887 (described above). 

The improvements consist first in making the middle part of the 
bottoms of the tanks conical instead of hemispherical or cup-shaped or 
convex or concave, as previously described ; and further in mounting 
tanks so constructed on seat-rings arranged on the annular supporting 
wall, instead of directly on the walls themselves. 










Fig.1. 



























Fig. 1 is a central vertical section of a gasholder tank in which the 
middle part A of the bottom is formed conical. Fig. 2 is a central 
vertical section of a tank having a single annular bearing-surface A, and 
mounted on a seat-ring B, which is supported on an annular wall C. 
Fig. 3 is a central vertical section of a tank, having two annular bearing 
—- 4 E resting respectively on seat-rings F G, supported by annular 
walls H I. 







PuotomeTEers.—Decondun, J., of Paris. No. 13,332; Oct. 1, 1887. 


This invention (more particularly applicable for measuring the light 
in a photographic camera) consists in a mode of measuring the intensity 
of any light focussed upon a ground-glass screen by the employment of 
a translucent medium of a progressively varying degree of translucidity 
—such as sheets of paper of different thicknesses or superposed in 
varying number, plates of porcelain, celluloid, tinted gelatine, ground 
glass, plastic compositions and tissues, and generally any material 
which is variably translucid at different thicknesses. 

The apparatus devised for carrying out this principle consists of a disc 
divided into sectors of progressively decreasing degrees of translucidity, 
through which, when applied against the focussing screen, the image is 
examined in succession until one is found through which the image 
(which appears blurred through the thinnest sector) becomes reduced to 
a uniform tint. In using this photometer, therefore, it is simply 
necessary to ascertain through which sector of the disc the light begins 
to be extinguished ; but in consequence of the various colours of the 
natural image, a certain amount of judgment is necessary. 


Puorometers.—Gibbons, G. B. A., and M‘Ewen, C. J., of Liverpool. 
No. 15,907; Nov. 19, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention has for its object the continuous recording of the 
length of flame emitted from a standard jet burner, with a given pres- 
sure, and in still air, and thus of ascertaining the quality of the gas in 
candles and parts thereof. 

The illustration shows a vertical section of the apparatus and a 
horizontal section on the line X X. 

The standard burner A is fitted, at some convenient point within the 
case, with a micrometer cock; the gas being regulated in the usual 
manner by a governor J. The burner is fitted with graduated glasses ; 
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and on the centre division of the case is fixed the camera plate (, pre. 
ferably of brass, and having a short, narrow, vertical slit or circular 
hole at about its centre, and exactly opposite the centre line of the 
flame. Behind the slit is placed a piece of glass, which prevents any 
current of air passing through the slit into the burner chamber and 
disturbing the flame. At a suitable distance from the flame, and on the 
opposite side of the central division of the case is placed a dark box B 
lined with black velvet, and held in position against the partition bya 
set-screw. In this box (with its centre in line with the slit and the 
flame) is a drum D, revolved by clock-work E once in twenty-four 
hours, or any other desired time. On the drum is stretched a sheet 
of photographic sensitive paper, encompassing its periphery ; the drum 
revolving immediately behind a second slit F, formed preferably in a 
brass plate with inner flanges almost touching the drum, to keep out 
reflected light. The slit F is sufficiently long to permit of the passage 
through it of the whole of the rays of light which fall into the former 
slit. Crossing the slit F at properly adjusted distances, are one or 
more fine wires so spaced as to give by their shadows, when photo- 
graphed on the sensitive paper, a line or series of lines. These form 
a candle-power scale, upon which the lengths of flame (as photo- 
graphed) can be read off. G is a pressure-indicating dial, on which 
works an indicator-pointer actuated by a float H, by means of a string 
over a pulley in the usual manner. The clock-spindle carries a pointer, 
which moves over a graduated dial-plate, and is of use in adjusting the 
position of the paper drum D within the dark box, with reference to the 
hands of the clock E. The continuation of pointer beyond the axis is 
bent to clear the clock spindle,'and so carries it suspended from 
a stirrup I, hanging down close to and across the slit F in the line of 
light ; so that by intercepting the light it is photographically shown as 
a diagrammatic line, which records the pressure of the gas contem- 
poraneously with the length of flame. J is the governor; K K, the 
ventilating chimneys; L L, holes for the free circulation of air, to pre- 
vent the apparatus heating; M, the shutter for closing the slit in the 
dark box. By pushing in this shutter, the slit is closed when the box 
is to be removed. N are ruby glass windows in the outer casing, for 
inspecting the apparatus when at work. 

The mode of operating is as follows :—When a continuous record has 
been taken, the shutter M is closed ; and the coupling slacked off—thus 
liberating the drum from the clock-work. The box containing the 
drum is now removed to a dark room; the side door Q and the cover 
piece R covering a slot in the top removed; and the drum and spindle 
withdrawn through the open slot and side. The paper is then taken off 
the drum and developed by the ordinary process, giving a continuous 
record, in black and white, of the quality of the gas passed dvring the 
working period ; and from this record any number of prints can be pro- 
duced in case of disputes. A new paper is then fixed on the drum, and 
the whole reinstated as before. The wires across the slot are adjusted 
once for all by a Referees standard photometer, to determine the length 
of flame required at a given pressure for the various candle powers 
required by different Gas Acts. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. : 
7386.—Korser, J. W., and Srevutu, W., ‘‘ Improvements in regenerating 
gas-lamps.” May 18. 
7400.—Liny, 8. H., ‘“‘ Improvements in the process and apparatus for 
making illuminating and heating gas from water in combination with car’ 
bonaceous substances.” A communication from J. Flannery. May 18. 
7439.—Bossnarpt, F., “‘ Improvements in water motors.”” A commun! 
cation from A. Delon. May 19. 
7441.—Barey, J., ‘‘ Improved apparatus for regulating the supply of 
gas for lighting and other purposes. May 19. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
(AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. |] 

2854.—Crayton, 8., “* Gas motor engines.” 
2933,—Friexp1nG, J., ‘‘ Gas motor engines.”’ 
8039.—ArTKINsSoN, J., ‘‘ Gas-engines.”’ 
3281.—Tnorp, T., ‘‘ Gas governor.” 
3442.—Kinnear, A., “ Self-lighting burner,” &c. 
3495.—Connam, E., and another, ‘‘ Gas-engines.”’ 





3535.—Lake, H. H. (Gaillard), “‘ Regulating gas to burners.” 
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Mr. Romer, Q.C., Mr. Macugan, Q.C., and Mr. 
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West Surrey Water Lords . 
Commons. 


Hegal Intelligence. 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE.—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Justice CuiTTy.) 














Presented, 
jirdrie and Coatbridge Water . Lords . Feb. 14 
- ” : Commons. — 
Barnstaple Water. . Lords . Commons Bill 
a etn a Commons. Feb. 13 
Bristol Water. . . Lords . oe 
zs os ° Commons. Feb. 13 
Brymbo Water . Lords . Commons Bill 
- ° Commons. Feb. 13 
Draycott Gas Lords . Commons Bill 
sp > 6 Commons. Feb. 13 
Drighlington Gas . Lords . Feb. 14 
ee + «+ «© « « « Commons. 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’! Lords . Feb. 14 
— ; 5 5 e's . .»! Commons. ee 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Lords . Feb. 16 
- ° Commons. 
Falkirk and District Water . Lords . Feb. 14 
a ms ‘ Commons. Lords Bill 
Folkestone Water . Lords . Commons Bill 
a lea! Commons. Feb. 13 
Frodsham Gas and Water Lords . Commons Bill 
m .” Commons. Feb. 13 
Fylde Water . . . Lords . Feb. 14 
ss oe Commons. Lords Bill 
Glasgow Corporation . Lords . Feb. 14 
9 iar Commons. Lords Bill 
Grand Junction Water Lords . ee 
= - oa i Commons. Feb. 13 
Halifax Corporation Water . Lords . Commons Bill 
& os . «+ Commons. Feb. 13 
Hamilton Water . . Lords . Feb. 14 
. eae ee Commons. Lords Bill 
Helston and Porthleven Water . Lords . Commons Bill 
io “ -. » Commons. Feb. 13 
Henley-on-Thames Gas . Lords . Feb. 14 
i “a Commons. Lords Bill 
Hexham Local Board Lords . Commons Bill 
& a ~_ Commons. Feb. 13 
Hinckley Local Board Water Lords . Feb. 14 
i am Commons. Lords Bill 
Kent Water. - + + Lords. Commons Bill 
—— - + + Commons. Feb. 13 
Keswick Gas Lords . Commons Bill 
Mi 5 en Commons. | Feb. 1: 
Lancaster Corporation Lords. . | si 
of mi — Commons. Feb. 13 
Limpsfield and Oxted Water Lords . Commons Bill 
. i = - « «+ Commons. Feb. 13 
Lincoln Corporation . Lords . Feb. 14 
sa r Ale Commons. | _ Lords Bill 
Lanelly Local Board. Lords . a 
- a Commons. Feb. 13 
london Sea Water Supply . Lords . Feb. 14 
: . a . Commons. Lords Bill 
Nelson Local Board . . Lords. . a 
P ‘ » «© « «.» « Commons. | Feb. 13 
Newport (Mon.) Corporation Water Lords . Commons Bill 
: es o *° Coinmons. Feb. 13 
North Staffordshire Water . Lords. . | Feb. 14 
? i ° Commons. 
Perth Water and Gas. . Lords . Feb. 14 
i ap. * - ‘i Commons. | Lords Bill 
Riddings District Gas Lords . Commons Bill 
” ” — Commons. Feb. 13 
South Lincolnshire Fen Water. Lords . Feb. 17 
” ” Commons. Lords Bill 
Y South Staffordshire Water . Lords . Feb. 16 
! - a st Commons. | _ Lords Bill 
Staffordshire Potteries Water . Lords . Feb. 14 
Commons. Lords Bill 
Lords . . | Commons Bill 
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Commons Bill 
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Commons Bill 
Feb. 13 
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the First Time. 


Bill Read 
a Second Time. 
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DOWNING AND OTHERS V, THE FALMOUTH UNITED SEWERAGE BOARD. 

This was an action by lessees and occupiers of 

Strand, Falmouth, for an injunction to restrain the defendants from 

causing a nuisance by discharging sewage or other offensive matter from 

and into a large receiving-tank in the immediate vicinity of the plaintifis’ 

The action was tried on vivd voce evidence, and occupied five 
8. 


remises at Market 


ite. Movtton, Q.C., and Mr. F. Macteop appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
RAMWELL Davis for the 


Justice Curry, in giving judgment to-day, said the evidence produced 
owed that the sewage of a population of some 8000 persons, amounting 
150,000 or 200,000 gallons per diem, was carried down to the tank in 
question. The tank itself was insufficient; and the sewage in the tank was 
Rot treated by any process of precipitation, but disinfectants only were 
Used, with the result that while decomposition was arrested, deleterious 
matter was not destroyed. The fluid, therefore, which was discharged 
the harbour by the effluent pipe was passed out practically in an 
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untreated state. The evidence of the designer of the tank (Mr. Ellis) was 


admirably to the point. 
been carried out even farther into the harbour, there would have 


nuisance of the worst possible character. 





It was to the effect that if the effluent pipe had 


na 


The [plaintiffs had made out 
their case. The defendants, no doubt, had honestly endeavoured to do their 
duty,and mitigate the nuisance and deal with the general difficulties of their 
position. It was, however, plain that Mr. Ellis himself did not think his 





own system had been properly worked. The question was whether the 
nuisance could be removed by making improvements. 
grant an injunction restraining the defendants from carrying on their 
works so as to cause a nuisance. The injunction would be suspended for 
six months, as he was assured and was satisfied that the defendants would 
endeavour to do what was right. 

Costs were allowed on the higher scale. 


He should simply 


MAIDSTONE SHERIFF’S COURT.—Wepnespay, May 16. 


(Before Mr. F. Scupamore, Under-Sheriff, and a Special Jury.) 


Warwic 
alleged 
having 

Mr, 


CLAIM. 


To-day, an action was commenced in which the plaintiff, M 
de Buriatte, sought to recover the sum of £11, 
to have been sustained by him in consequence of his paper-mill 
been deprived of water by the action of the defendant Company. 
F, A. Puiwerick, Q.C.,and Mr. G, M. Freeman appeared for the 


DE BURIATTE VU. MAIDSTONE WATER COMPANY.,—A HEAVY COMPENSATION 
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000, damages 
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sae ; the defendants being represented by Mr. Brpper, Q.C., Mr. 
EUNE, Q.C., and Mr. Gore. 

Mr. PHILBRICK, in his opening statement, said the action was brought 
to recover damages for loss of water. The plaintiff was the lessee of the 
Pratlington Street Mill, at Aylesford, the property of Mr. H. A. Brassey. 
Plaintiff's father formerly worked the mill; and at his decease his son 
took possession of it, and increased thefbusiness very considerably. The 
manufacture of mill-board was carried on at the mill, which was worked 
by water. In 1884 the plaintiff obtained a lease of the mill for 21 years, 
commencing at a rental of £125 per annum; and a provision was inserted 
in the lease making it lawful for the lessor to draw water from the pond 
supplying the mill, providing that he, at his own expense, erected a suit- 
able engine at the mill, and allowed compensation to the lessee—such 
compensation to be fixed by an independent arbitrator. In 1884 or 1885 
the Maidstone Water Company obtained parliamentary powers enabling 
them to take a ~— of water from the Cossington Springs ; and a clause 
in the Act gave them power to collect all the water issuing from the 
springs in question, and to appropriate it to their own use, by paying a 
rental of £150 the first year, increasing by an additional £50 yearly until 
it reached a total of £450, at which sum the rent was to remain. When 
the Company commenced taking water from the springs, the plaintifi’s 
supply ran short; and he had, in consequence, been unable to carry out 
certain contracts. In the autumn of 1886 there was absolutely no flow 
of water for several days, and the mill could not be worked; and if the 
stoppage of water had continued, the plaintiff would either have had to 
close the mill, or work it by steam. The plaintiff had already sustained 
a serious loss; and he now claimed £11,000 compensation under the Lands 
Clauses Act and the Water-Works Clauses Act. 

Plaintiff was called, and said the mill in question had been in the occupa- 
tion of his family for nearly 40 years. When he took possession in 1877, 
an understanding existed between himself and Mr. Brassey that the mill 
should be worked for two years ; and if at the termination of this period 
the concern turned out successful, witness was to take a lease. At the end 
of the specified time witness applied for a lease, but did not succeed in 
getting it until 1884, He would have obtained a lease in 1880, had not the 
‘Water Company wanted the water. The lease he had was for 21 years, 
terminable by either party at the end of 14 years. In December, 1884, he 
was served with a notice from the Water Company that they were about 
to apply to Parliament for powers to take water from the Cossington 
Springs; and he saw Mr. Brassey on the matter. This gentleman inti- 
mated his intention of opposing the Bill, and told witness he need not 
spend any money himself Witness, therefore, did not oppose. In May, 
1886, he commenced to suffer from the diminution of water; and this had 
continued more or less ever since, especially in September, 1887, when 
there was hardly any water flowing from the spring. The effect of this 
was that he had no water wherewith to work his mill; and instead of turn- 
ing out 26 cwt. of board per day, he could only roll about 6 cwt. In conse- 
quence of this, he had to refusecontracts. If the whole of the water had 
been taken, the mill would have had to be shut up. He knew the Com- 
pany could take all the water; and therefore he had looked after other 
premises, but could not find any suitable. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BiwpeR, plaintiff admitted that since the 
water had been taken away he had bought a quantity of paper-making 
machinery at auction sales. In November, 1884, he was served with a 
parliamentary notice, asking whether he assented or otherwise to the Bill 
which the Company were promoting; and he dissented. He did not know, 
when he negotiated the lease for the mill premises, that the Company were 
applying to Parliament for powers to take the water; but he admitted that 
there was a provision in the lease to the effect that Mr. Brassey should 
have power to “ divert, take away, or stop the water flowing in the mill- 
pond, and put up a 12-horse steam-engine as compensation.” He objected 
to this clause being inserted in the lease; but he did not decline to have 
the lease when he heard that the Company intended to take the water. Mr. 
Brassey told him that he would have to luok to him (Mr. Brassey) for com- 
pensation ; and he understood that Mr. Brassey would satisfy him, because 
he told him that he had arranged with the Company to compensate his 
tenants. He did not know that the provision in the lease, to which refer- 
ence had been made, applied to the diversion of the water by the Company; 
but when he made application for compensation, Mr. Brassey’s agent wrote 
to the effect that, in accordance with the provisions of the lease, Mr. 
Brassey would provide a 12-horse engine in lieu of compensation. At the 
time he was negotiating with Mr. Brassey, reminding him of his obliga- 
tions, he was making a claim against the Company for compensation ; but 
he did not expect to getit from both. He did not know whether his profits 
had been less since the Company had taken the water; but he thought, 
with regard to the year 1884, that they were. He could not say, without 
referring to his books, that since he had lost the water his average profits 
had been more than they were in previous years. 


Tuurspay, May 17. 

On the resumption of the proceedings to-day, a consultation took place 
between the parties and Counsel. At its termination, 

Mr. Parierick addressed the jury, remarking that he was happy to tell 
them that an arrangement had been come to between the three parties— 
Mr. De Buriatte, the Water Company, and the lessor, Mr. Brassey—which 
was satisfactory on all sides, and removed all matters in dispute between 
them, putting an end to litigation. They had arranged that the Company 
should pay the claimant £1400 in full discharge of all claims and matters 
in difference between him and his lessor. The lease granted of the 
premises was to be cancelled, and possession given up on Oct. 11, 1889; 
the tenant paying rent to that time, and to be entitled to remove all plant, 
machinery, and fixtures according to the lease. The Company were not 
to materially increase their take during the tenancy; and were to pay 
claimant’s expenses in the inquiry. This gave power to discharge the jury, 
and to obtain a Judge’s order if necessary. 

Judgment to this effect was entered. 





Matta AND MEDITERRANEAN Gas Company, Liwitep.—The accounts of 
this ng: oy) for the year ending March 31 last, show that the operations 
during that period have been generally satisfactory. The Directors 
report that an increased quantity of gas has been sold; and some further 
improvements in the working have been effected. Communications with 
the Government have been continued during the past year; and the price 
of gas in Malta has been reduced to 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, from the 
8lst of March last. By this reduction, the demands of the Government 
as to price have been conceded. The whole question of the supply of 
gas in Malta has been referred by H.E. the Governor to the recently- 
elected Legislative Council. The receipts for the year amounted to 
£28,424; and the expenditure to £17,880. From the profits at disposal, 
the Directors recommend the declaration of the required dividends upon 
the first and second preference capital, and a dividend of 4 per cent. upon 
the ordinary capital of the Company, which, with the interim dividend 
of 2 per cent. paid in December last, makes a total dividend of 6 per cent. 
per annum ; leaving the sum of £406 9s. 9d. to be carried forward to the 
next accounts. 


Rliscellaneous Hetvs. 


FATAL EXPLOSION AT THE MONTREAL GAS-Worgg 

According to telegrams, received through Reuter’s Agency Which 
appeared in yesterday’s papers, a serious explosion occurred last Seturis 
in a gasholder-house at the Hochelaga works of the Montreal Gas Cow. 

any, by which the holder was destroyed, and several lives were sacrig 7 

he latest telegram runs as follows:—‘ The building was Undergoing 
repairs, and the explosion occurred through a leak of gas which beoant 
ignited from a lantern foolishly carried into the works. Some painter 
who were at work on the roof were blown 50 feet into the air. It jg 
posed that as many as 30 persons are more or less injured. The buildin, 
is a total wreck—nothing but the pillars remaining standing. The on 
perty in the vicinity was much damaged. Seven bodies haye been 
recovered, according to the latest advices. Most of these were found ty 
be only slightly bruised, and death evidently occurred from suffocation 
The works are situated in a crowded district in a northern quarter of 
Montreal, and the explosion caused a terrible panic.” The damage jg 
roughly estimated at $200,000. 





THE PROPOSED TRANSFER OF THE EDINBURGH ayp 
LEITH GAS-WORKS TO THE CORPORATIONS, 
Tue EpinsurcH Town CoUNcIL AND THE RECENT PaRLiAMentapy 
Inquiry. 

A Special Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council was held, as state 
in the Journal last week, on Friday, the 18th inst.—the Lorp Proyos) 
(Sir T. Clark, Bart.) in the chair—for the purpose of considering a report 
by the Joint Committee of the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations (see 
ante, p. 922) on the subject of the recent inquiry before the House of Lords 
Committee on the proposed purchase of the local gas-works. 

Sir J. Gowans (the Dean of Guild) moved the adoption of the report, 
He said he was certain that the majority, if not all the members of the 
Council would agree with him that those gentlemen who had been pr. 
cently engaged with the town’s business in London deserved their bes 
thanks. They had had many difficulties—ever-changing difficulties—t 
contend with; but, on the whole, they had done well. They did not go 
expecting, and the Council did not expect to get everything their ow 
way. They all knew that the opposition of the ratepayers had signally 
failed ; and he would not recriminate as to the expense. The opposition 
of the Leith Gas Company was much more serious; but, fortunately for 
the Council—and for the Gas Company too, he ventured to say—it came 
out that they were willing to sell their undertaking. This was a very 
important point; and the Parliamentary Committee looked at it as 4 
solution of the whole matter. There was a great difference between, 
willing sellerand a compulsory purchase. An arbitration under the Lands 
Clauses Act, as proposed, might be a very serious matter, as it opened the 
door to very expensive proceedings. But this was not the position they 
now occupied. It was to be a simple arbitration or reference. They 
could not have done better. The Council and the citizens of Edinburgh 
did not want to drive any company into a bad bargain—they wanted to 
get the undertaking at a fair price; and their a acted wisely in 
referring the matter to arbitration. Messrs. Younger and Co. had obtained 
no more under the decision than they had before; in fact, they were, in 
his opinion, in a worse position, as they could not take any action fora 
year, whereas they might have claimed redress at common law. 

Bailie CRansTon seconded the motion. He said he felt perfectly satisfied 
that the deputation had done right in accepting the arbitration as it was 
settled—not the arbitration proposed by the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Company. It was stated that the arbitration as suggested would cost 
£40,000; but under the method now to be adopted, the expense would not 
amount to £20,000. They ought therefore to gladly accept the offer, be- 
cause the undertaking would still be a bargain at the money. At first 
they had shivered at Mr. Smith Clark’s figures; and Mr. Auldjo Jamieson 
was sent to London to support them. They knew how Mr. Auldjo 
Jamieson had to “eat the lock ” there. He had admitted that he was in- 
accurate on three points; and one of the small items upon which he was 
wrong amounted to the sum of £160,000. He had no doubt Mr. Smith 
Clark would apologize for having supported such a position. 

Treasurer Boyp said he wished to state the reason of his dissent from the 
finding of the Committee. He had no objection to the report as a whole, 
but only to the last clause. He had pledged himself to the community 
again and again that he would not consent to arbitration ; and whether it 
was a different kind of arbitration from what was at first thought of, and 
whether it would cost much or little, he could never break faith with his 
constituents. 

Mr. SurrH CiarKk moved, as an amendment—“ That, having considered 
the report and the whole circumstances, the Council decline to purchase 
the undertaking of the Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Company at a price 
to be fixed by arbitration, and delay meantime further consideration of 
the report to the next meeting of the Council.” He said that a more daring 

“ right-about-face” movement had never been proposed to a public body 
than that which was involved in the Dean of Guild’s motion. It was pro 
posed to refer the matter to arbitration ; whereas it had been authorits- 
tively declared from the beginning that they would never submit to aa 
arbitration. He proposed to limit his argument to the main question— 
arbitration or not—and to brush away a few cobwebs which had gathered. 
In the first place, he denied that there had been any breakdown of Mr. 
Auldjo Jamieson’s evidence. Bailie Cranston assumed that there had 
been on the part of Mr. Jamieson an absolute and complete abandonment 
of the figure of £160,000 for new works. Having read the whole of the 
evidence, and heard the greater part of it, he was in a position to assert 
that this was an absolute and complete mistake. He should go farther, 
and tell Bailie Cranston that, with reference to the facts that were in the 
possession of Mr. Jamieson, his admission of an error under that head was 
an absolute impossibility. He said so for the reason that he could, and did, 
defend the figure by two of the simplest possible pieces of evidence—the 
evidence of Mr. Mitchell, the Engineer of the Company, who possibly 
knew the state of the works better than any other man in the world; and 
the evidence of Mr. Corbet Woodall, one of the skilled witnesses brought 
forward by the Company last year and this year by the Corporations. Mr. 
Mitchell spoke of the extraordinarily defective state of the works, of the 
inconvenience they had suffered for a period of about 20 years ; and he wis 
asked how much of the present output it would be safe to make there, 0 
he said about half. Mr. Woodall was questioned as to what it would cos 
to construct works to produce the other half of the output ; and hese, 
his figure at £120,000. A good deal was made of the figure of £184 
set down as capital expenditure. He was bound to say that there he 
been, on the part of the promoters, somevhing which could not be clas 
in the category of fair representations. In dealing with this scheme, the? 
had consistently suppressed the fact that Mr. Jamieson allowed it 1? 
a figure of considerable difficulty. He explained that the figure was not 
own, that it had been taken from Mr. Molleson’s tables, that he had inse 





it upon a particular assumption, that if that assumption went the figure 
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gould go with it, and that it would then make nosubstantial difference what- 
fer either upon his evidence or upon the main figures. He had, therefore, 
so far from apologizing for the evidence of Mr. Auldjo Jamieson, no hesi- 
ation in saying it was fair, consistent, and conclusive throughout. Its main 
features were untouched by any cross-examination directed against them. Mr. 
Jamieson brought out that, with the revenue of the Edinburgh Company 
«£14,000, their probable expenditure would amount to £34,000 per annum. 
[pon these two main figures he was left practically untouched ; and from 
figures it resulted that the probable deficit upon the bargain with 
the Edinburgh Gas Company alone was one of £20,000 a year, or a distinct 
gidition to the rates of the city of 3d. in the pound. Leaving this, he 
yould begin to brush away the second cobweb, which was this—that the 
witlay which had been caused during this contest was one which had been 
prought about by the opponents of the Bill. He denied the statement. The 
oe thing they had contended for during the past six months was that 
they should take their constituents along with them; and in the event of 
spproval on the part of the ratepayers, there would have been no opposi- 
tion in Parliament. The Lord Provost's Committee had refused to consult 
the ratepayers on the ground of expense when this would have been only 
sbout £300; and the alternative was £15,000 laid out in parliamentary 
litigation. Proceeding to consider the present position of the question, 
hesaid they had it on high authority that for this situation they were 
indebted to the foresight, perseverance, and resolute action of Mr. Colston. 
(Hear, hear.) He was extremely glad to hear that this statement met with 
approval, because it enabled him to relieve the other members of the 
Council, to some extent, of some of the observations which he proposed to 
make. Mr. Smith Clark went on to show that the Joint Committee were 
appointed to oppose the Bill of the Edinburgh Gas Company, but that they 
entered into a provisional agreement for the purchase of the Company’s 
works—an agreement involving a capital sum of £700,000. They knew 
generally that the materials the Committee had before them to enable them 
tomake this bargain were contained in Mr. Lass’s statements; but a re- 
narkable supplement had now been furnished in the evidence of Mr.Colston. 
Those who constituted the minority had always assumed that one great 
defect of this bargain was that the works had never been examined. Well, 
itappeared that they were somewhat at conflict with Mr. Colston upon 
this, because he stated, in his evidence, that the works had been examined 
by Messrs. Stevenson and Penny, from the Calton Hill. He alluded to 
this evidence because it brought out a contradiction between Mr. Colston 
and Mr. Stevenson, who, when asked if he examined the works from the 
Calton Hill, said “ No.” But this was not all. Mr, Colston, when ques- 
tioned as to what basis the purchase price was fixed upon, answered that 
it was upon the advice of those they had consulted in the matter. They 
consulted Messrs. Stevenson and Penny. It was startling in the last 
degree to find that Mr. Stevenson put this matter in a totally different 
way. He said that he did not recommend what price to offer; that he 
was consulted about the terms when the two parties had pretty well 
agreed; and that he gave his opinion that the Corporations ought to 
close. The stage at which he was consulted was when Mr. Colston had 
already agreed upon the whole terms. Then Mr. Colston went to Mr. 
Stevenson, and said to him, “ Do you agree with those terms?” These 
were elements in the purchase which, he knew, had raised serious 
doubts in the minds of not afew. In March last the Committee asked 
the members of the Council to adopt the offer they had made to the Leith 
Company, and to enable them to found upon it in Parliament. They asked 
this solemnly, after a public declaration by one of their leading mem- 
bers, that this was their ultimatum. Bailie Cranston at that time 
told them that if the offer was not accepted by the Company, the bar- 
gain would be at an end; that they had held out to the Leith Company a 
better bargain than had been offered to the Edinburgh Company; and 
that if the Company did not take it, they could leave it alone. This 
would have settled everything if it had been adhered to. But what did 
this wise Committee do? Having fixed its ultimatum, it then began to 
supplement its offer, until latterly it offered £20,000 more than it had been 
authorized to do. He presumed that it came to this—that complete 
surrender to the Company was the only way in which it was possible 
for the Corporations’ Bill to be passed. A good deal had been said 
abont this arbitration being a totally different thing from what was 
orginally proposed. He thought this was a grievous misapprehension. 
Ata comparatively early stage of the proceedings, Mr. Littler said the 
Company were prepared to go into an open arbitration, which, they be- 
lieved, would be a good deal worse for the Corporations. There was not 
aword said then about the Lands Clauses Act; he spoke of the very arbi- 
tration they had agreed to —an open and unconditional arbitration. 
Therefore it amounted to this—that, after all these tortuous proceedings 
and twistings with the Leith Company, complete surrender was the word. 
The Company obtained what from the first they wanted. This was not 
the way in which a solemn transaction should be gone about by such a 
body as the Edinburgh Corporation. He could only, in enforcing the 
amendment, adopt as his own, the language of the Scotsman, and say 
that if any of them voted for arbitration, they would “ justly forfeit ail 
claim to public confidence.” 

Mr. MacpHerson seconded the amendment. He said he thought the 
Committee had unfortunately stood firm when firm standing was a mistake, 
and that they had drifted when drifting was a mistake. At firat they 
would not yield one jot or tittle; but when they went up to London, they 
found them at one bound stepping forward, and offering an additional 
£20,000 of the ratepayers’ money . His contention was that if the Com- 
mittee had shown that discretion before they went to London which they 
had since shown, the Leith works might have been purchased at home. 
He thought that if they had offered an advance of £5000 at home, the 
Leith Company would have accepted. At all events, he believed, they 
would have accepted £10,000 before leaving Edinburgh. And now when 
theyhad come back, after having offered £20,000, they might take it for 
granted that they would have to give them at least £20,000. He thought 
that for the Council to commit itself hard and fast to arbitration would 

to show a want of business-like common-sense, which he hoped it 
Would not do. 

Mr. SteEL considered the matter was too serious to be settled off-hand 
that day. He was desirous of having some information from the Com- 
mittee regarding the Bill as a financial measure. They had, for the first 
time, induced the Leith Company to say what they would take, because, 
he believed, they made an offer something like this—that they would take 10 
per cent. on their £150,000 of paid-up capital. This was £15,000 a year. 

t 284 years’ purchase—the period fixed by the Committee—this gave 
them a sum of £427,500. The Company wished also to have their mort- 
Sage debt—£31,700—taken over, and a bonus of something like £20,000; 
and they wanted £1300 a year for pensions. This at 15 years’ purchase 
Yielded £19,500. They also wanted £4000 for new pipes, and to retain 
their St. Andrew's Square property—other £8000 stock in hand would be, 
& assumed, something like £30,000. They had thus a grand total of 

540,700. Their Bill proposed the raising of £600,000. To settle with the 

oe Company on the terms they wanted would take the larger portion 
itaway. Let them look at the other side. They had offered the Leith 
































































and to take over the mortgage debt, to give a bonus of £20,000, and pensions 
(say) £19,500, and to take stores at their cost—in all, £443,200. This would 
not leave a very great deal, although they were to get £600,000. But then 
they had also the Edinburgh people to deal with. They had promised 
them £27,000 in cash. He would say that the stores and other materials 
would cost £50,000 ; and new pipes that had been laid since the agreement 
was entered into, £15,000. This made £82,000 for their undertaking. The 
difference between them and the Leith Company was £97,500. He supposed 
this was the question which would go to arbitration—whether the offer 
was sufficient or not. It was more than probable the Company would get 
what they wanted ; and the figures for the two Companies would then be 
£702,700. This was upwards of £100,000 more than the Bill estimated. 
He had had some experience of large concerns; and he was clearly of 
opinion that if they obtained this Bill they would require to go back to 
Parliament in two years for more money. 

Mr. Coston ond the object of the amendment was to stop the Bill; and 
he thought it would be very unfortunate, in the public interest, that the 
measure should be dropped. They must always bear in mind the circum- 
stances in which they were placed. This gas-works purchase question 
was forced upon the Council by the Bill of the Edinburgh Company, 
which, if it had passed, would have prevented the Corporation ever having 
charge of the gas supply of the city. The question they had to consider, 
when it came up, was the modus operandi. The Council gave the Com- 
mittee powers to oppose the Edinburgh Company’s Bill; and the only 
way by which they could do this practically was by making a provisional 
agreement. If they had refused to do this, the preamble of the Bill would 
have been passed. But they saw the situation; and he thought it right 
to say that the Lords Committee afforded them the utmost opportunity 
for investigating the finances of the concern. It was upon the representa- 
tion of Mr. Lass that they proceeded, and not upon the report of Messrs. 
Stevenson and Penny. These gentlemen, he might say, inspected the 
works, not from the top of the Calton Hill, but from the Regent Road, 
which was on the side of the Calton Hill, and was much nearer the works 
than the top. What the Committee relied upon was this: When Mr, 
Lass investigated the Company’s books for the previous five years, the 
question they were anxious to understand was whether or not there had 
been a sufficient amount written off for depreciation. Mr. Lass answered 
them, “ Absurdly large.” Surely, if these works had produced not only 10 
per cent. for 50 years, but had added 30 per cent. more in the shape of 
bonus, all the amount included in this bonus must, in future, come to the 
public benefit. When they went before the Parliamentary Committee this 
year, they found that they had made a better bargain than they were aware 
of. The Directors of the Company kept their accounts in a particular way ; 
and it now appeared that they had such big revenues that they tried to 
hide them. The service-pipes of the Leith Company were stated in their 
books at the present time at £17,452; the service-pipes of the Edinburgh 
Company were written off altogether. There was nearly £20,000 at once. 
The Edinburgh Company did more than double the business of the Leith 
Company. The latter Company, with half the number of meters, put the 
value of £38,733 upon them; the Edinburgh Company, with double the 
number, stated it at about £16,000. There were 790 retorts in the Edin- 
burgh Company’s works, put down as being worth £1500; there were 380 in 
the Leith Company's works, stated at £5000. All these things came out 
when Mr. Lass was under examination; and when asked how his state- 
ment this year was more favourable than his report last year, the plain, 
practical answer was that last year’s report was made on the lines of the 
Directors’ reports. If Mr. Smith Clark thought the Edinburgh purchase 
was a bad one, he should have produced witnesses to prove it. He only 
brought Mr. Auldjo Jamieson, who was an accountant, and himself. 

Mr. Surra CLarkx: They shut their works. 

Mr. CoustTon said there was not a single word of evidence touching the 
value of the works. After reading from Mr. Auldjo Jamieson’s evidence, 
Mr. Colston asked what was the use of saying that it was not pulled to 
pieces in the House of Lords. So far as the Edinburgh agreement was 
concerned, he thought they had made a splendid bargain; and they were 
almost indebted to Mr. Smith Clark and the ratepayers’ opposition for 
having brought out so clearly and distinctly that the bargain with the 
Edinburgh Company was a good one; but he confessed that the oppo- 
sition had cost them at least eight days’ more discussion than it should 
have done. Proceeding to deal with the question with reference to the 
Edinburgh and Leith Company, he said that there they met with a 
serious difficulty. The more the opposition of Mr. Smith Clark was set 
up, the more the Directors of the Company stiffened their backs. They 
were told that the matter might have been settled for £10,000. Why was 
it not done ? The Committee, he could assure them, would have been ve 
glad indeed to have settled it. In one of the Company’s letters they sai 
they had no desire for a parliamentary fight. Then why notoffer? If any 
offer had come in, the Committee would have been very glad to have 
considered it; but this they could not get, and they could not come to 
an agreement. If in London they did advance their offer by £20,000, it 
was only on condition that they should have an examination of the 
Company’s works, They were now placed by Parliament in the position 
that the transfer should be either by agreement or by arbitration. 
He conceived it to be his duty, consistently with the relation he had 
with members of the Council, not to do otherwise than accept the Bill as 
it stood; leaving it to the Council to suggest whether the purchase 
should be by arbitration or not. He was certain that what was proposed 
was the best thing the Council could do, They would then become the 
gas authority in the town; and he need not say that if they had to go 
to arbitration, or even to come to an agreement, they must have a better 
knowledge of the works and of the finances of the Leith Company than 
they had yet obtained. 

Mr. M’InTosuH said there was no doubt at all that the arbitration clause 
introduced into the Bill was not the usual kind of arbitration, no matter 
what Mr. Smith Clark or any one else might say. They had won in this 
matter all along the line; and they had demonstrated over and over again 
that they had made a most favourable bargain with the Edinburgh Com- 
pany. They should now conclude it. 

Bailie Waucot desired to emphasize what had been said by Mr. M’Intosh 
—that the arbitration clause was altogether different from the one to which 
they referred in their discussion last year. If it were not different, the 
senior Counsel on the other side would not have insisted again and again 
on its alteration, and would not have shown signs of great chagrin when 
their Lordships refused to allow such a course. 

A vote was then taken, when the report and recommendation of the 
Joint Committee were adopted by 26 votes to 6. 


Tue Lerrn Town Councitn AND THE JoInT ComMITTEE’s REPoRT. 

A Special Meeting of the Leith Town Council was held last Tuesday— 
Provost AITKEN presiding—for the purpose of considering the report of the 
Joint Committee of the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith as to the 
purchase of the gas undertakings. 

Bailie ARCHIBALD, in moving the approval of the report, traced the 
progress of the purchase scheme up to its presentation before the Lords 





Company £12,000 a year (which, at 284 years’ purchase, came to £340,000), 


Committee, and referred to the opposition offered by the ratepayers in 
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Edinburgh to the Bill. One result of it, he said, had been that the 
promoters of the Corporations’ Bill had been enabled to prove the sound- 
ness of the bargain they had made with the Edinburgh Company. With 
the exception of the carbonizing department (which, being partly old, 
required renewal), the works had been shown to be in excellent condition. 
In speaking of the difficulty they had had with the Leith Company, he 
said they had expected they would come to terms in London, but soon 
found this to be impossible; and in this connection he specified the terms 
offered to the Company. Not being able to arrive at a bargain, the Corpo- 
rations had to face arbitration or lose their Bill. Referring to the exami- 
nation of Mr. Auldjo Jamieson, C.A., he pointed to several instances where 
this gentleman’s statements had been overturned in cross-examination. 
He criticized the evidence given by the Engineer and Manager of the 
Leith reg me | (Mr. F. T. é. Linton), and submitted various points in 
which the Leith concern suffered when compared with that of Edinburgh ; 
rticularly calling attention to the insufficient writing off for depreciation 
in the case of the Leith works. He denied that the Leith concern was cap- 
able of manufacturing more gas in proportion to the Edinburgh works. 
If the Leith ngewe | with 2°10 acres could manufacture and supply 
700 million cubic feet of gas per annum, instead of 350 million as at present, 
he could not see what was to prevent the Edinburgh Company from 
supplying double the —— 726 million cubic feet with its 44 acres. He 
concluded by urging the Council to go forward and agree to the arbitration. 
The Leith Company had been created essentially as a citizens’ pegs & 
but a new and genuine citizens’ company had been now formed to take 
over their concern, and he hoped the matter would be settled amicably. 

Mr. FisHER seconded the motion. 

Mr. BENNET moved, as an amendment, that the report be not adopted. 
At the outset he sketched the terms of the offer wale to the Gas Com- 
panies ; and suggested that the Council was making a bad bargain for the 
ratepayers, when they took into consideration the progress effected in the 
electric light. On the question of arbitration, he said Bailie Archibald 
had “ eaten the leek” on this point, as, having been previously opposed to 
this form of settlement, he now agreed to it. He alsocomplained that the 
deputation had not given any heed to the result of a special meeting of 
the Council held to consider a telegram from them asking the Council to 
consult on the question of arbitration, and reply. The meeting had agreed 
by seven votes to four not to consent to arbitration; but the finding, 
which had been telegraphed to the deputation, had been passed over with- 
out notice. 

Mr. MEIKLE, although declining to second the amendment, from the 
— that they had gone too far to recede, thought they should make 
the best of a bad bargain. 

Bailie Scort, in the course of a few remarks, said he had opposed arbi- 
tration all along; but now held that the best thing for them to do was to 
assist in every way they could tocarry out a work they could not avoid. 

The amendment not finding a seconder, the motion was declared to be 
earried—Mr. Bennet dissenting. 





COVENTRY CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
THE WoRKING oF THE GAs UNDERTAKING. 

At the Meeting of the Coventry City Cozncil last Tuesday—the Deputy- 
Mayor (Alderman Maycock) so Gas Committee presented the 
following report: ‘In July last your Committee recommended, in com- 
— with a requisition of the Statistical Department of the Local 

overnment Board, and the Local Taxation Returns Act, 1887, that the 
annual returns of receipts and expenditure in respect of the gas under- 
taking should be thereafter made for the financial year ending the 25th of 
March instead of the 3lst of December, mentioned in the Coventry Gas 
Act, which report was adopted by the Council. To carry out this change, 
accounts of the gas undertaking for the year ending Dec. 31, 1887, and for 
the 15 months ending the 25th of March last, have been prepared and 
audited, and are herewith submitted. The conversion of the New Three 
per Cents., in which the sinking funds were invested in stock bearing the 
reduced interest of 23 per cent., has rendered new calculations necessary 
in respect of the sinking funds; and somewhat larger annual sums have 
to be invested in these sinking funds in order that they may be sufficient 
for cancelling the debts in respect of which they were formed within 
the prescribed period of 60 years. These new calculations show that 
sums amounting to £1485 10s. are required to put the sinking funds 
on a satisfactory footing. The audited accounts show the total profits 
of the gas undertaking for the 15 months amount to £5689 18s. 6d. 
After setting aside the £1485 10s. mentioned for the sinking funds (raising 
the same to a total of £5228 8s. 2d), the accounts show a balance of profits 
of £4204 8s. 6d.; and your Committee recommend £4162 8s. 9d. of this 
balance to be paid into the reserve fund, now amounting to £837 11s. 3d., 
raising the same to £5000—the full amount prescribed in the Purchase 
Act—and the residue, £41 19s. 9d., to be carried to the next account. The 
receipts for 1887 were £34,051 18s. 6d., against £31,331 1s. 6d. for 1886; 
being an increase of £2713 17s. The working expenses for 1887 were 
£22,128 12s. 1d., against £21,223 11s. 11d. for 1886—being an increase of 
£905 Os. 2d. No comparison is possible in respect of 15 months to Lady- 


—~ The gas-works and distributing plant have been maintained in good 
order and thorough efficiency. The illuminating power of the gas for the 
15 months to March 25, 1888, was 17°56 candles at the works, and 17°54 at 
Hay Lane, against 17°50 candles for 1886, The sulphur per 100 cubic feet 
for the same 15 months was 11°54 grains, against 13°53 for 1886.” 

Mr. AnpREws (Chairman of the Gas Committee) moved the adoption of 


the report. He said the Council would recollect that when he had the 
privilege of moving a similar resolution twelve months ago, the clear 
profit on the gas undertaking was rather more than £1000. The report 
now presented showed a profit for the 15 months, after all charges had 
been met, of £5689. The Council would naturally wonder why the amount 
was so large, and how it was to be accounted for. The reason was very 
simple. It was that, owing to the alteration of the time in making up the 
accounts, they had, by a sort of “ fluke,” obtained two years’ surplus 
profit all at once, instead of one year’s. This surplus included not only 
the profit of the whole of last year, but three months of the present 
year, and the whole of the profit that would be made during the next six 
months or more. The reason for this was that in the first three months 
of the year the quantity of gas sold was the largest of any three months 
in the year, and the wear and tear, and the charges for repairs and 
renewals—which formed a very heavy item in gas-works—were lightest ; 
whereas in the summer six months the quantity of gas sold was the 
smallest, and the charges for repairs and renewals would be the 
heaviest, because these were effected in the summer in preparation 
for the winter. Hence during the next six months it was highly probable 
that there would be no profit, but a slight loss. The Committee recom- 
mended, under these circumstances, that the sinking fund should be 
accelerated by three months, and that the payment in this direction 
which ordinarily took place in June should in future be made in March. 
This would take £1055 outof the surplus profit. Then there was another 
thing. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, by reducing the interest on 
Consols from 8 to 23 per cent., had altogether disorganized the sinking 


years, to the commencement of the undertaking, in order to Provide for 
the difference thus brought about. This would require £430; 
the whole amount which the Committee now recommended should 
be applied to the sinking fund would be £1485 10s. After dealin 
with the Committee’s recommendation to complete the reserys fi 
and expressing the opinion that a limitation to £10,000 would have been 
better than the £5000 fixed by the Gas Purchase Act, Mr, Andrews 
went on to say that the balance remaining would be £41 19s, 9d., which it 
Was recommended should be carried forward. One reason why the Gas 
Committee advised that the reserve fund should be completed at oncg Wag 
that it would leave the hands of the Council free to deal with an futare 
surplus profits. There would, of course, be a surplus at the on of the 
current year; and it was not very difficult to forecast what the amount 
would be. If they divided the present surplus of £5600 by two, the result 
would show that, as nearly as could be estimated, the amount of surplus 

rofits available would be £2800. Lxpressing his own personal feelings~ 
But not speaking on behalf of the Committee—he said his view was thy 
in dealing with any surplus in future, those inhabitants who provided the 
surplus—he referred to the gas consumers—should have the first claim tp 
consideration; and after they had been considered, the district rate fon 
came next. If the gas were not burnt, it was clear that there could be no gy. 

lus to deal with ; and he thought it would be a sound policy at an early 
} to make a sweeping reform in the gas tariff. This reform should he 
based on the broad principle that those consumers inside the municipal 
boundary, who had borne the responsibility of the purchase and the carry. 
ing on of the works, ought to have cheaper gas than those outside, who 
were without responsibility. Any concession they might make in this 
direction would encourage the consumption of gas; and at no distant time 
they would be partially or wholly recouped for the concession made, Hg 
believed it would be possible before another year to make a reduction of 
this kind in the price of gas, as well as leave a large amount available to 
be paid into the district rate fund in order to relieve the district rate, 

Alderman ScampTon seconded the motion. He expressed the hope that 
any reduction in the price of gas would not be confined entirely to the 
city, but that the outside consumers would share in whatever relief could 
be given. He thought they could scarcely look forward to seeing so large 
a profit as £2800 this year; for the very reason that they had, some two 
months ago, ordered an expenditure of upwards of £1500 at the gas. 
works for the erection of new purifying machinery. Therefore they must 
not be disappointed if at the end of the year the sum laid by was not quite 
so large as had been mentioned. He considered the report, as a whole, 
would be very satisfactory both to the ratepayers and the consumers, 

Mr. Hitt thought it was premature to discuss what should be done with 
the profits, inasmuch as they had not yet made them. He thought, too, 
that it would have been better if Mr. Andrews had brought before the 
Council the views of the Gas Committee rather than his own individual 
opinions. . : 

Mr. Wy ey believed the report would be highly satisfactory to the in. 
habitants. He expressed a hope that the question of the better lighting 
of the streets might be considered along with the reduction in price. 

Mr. ANDREws said he agreed with Alderman Scampton that there should 
be a reduction in the price of gas to consumers outside the boundary as well 
asin; and if he had expressed any opinion contrary to this view, he was 
not sufficiently clear. In reply to Mr. Hill’s observation that they ought 
to defer any consideration of this matter until they had the money in 
hand, he said they had the money in hand practically ; for the estimated 
receipts and expenditure of the Gas Department were practically known 
at the beginning of the twelve months. 

The report was adopted. 





BOLTON CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

In the JournaL last week (p. 924) we gave an abstract of the accounts of 
the Bolton Corporation gas undertaking for the year ending March 25 last, 
with the Gas Committee’s report, and some particulars as to the progress 
of the business since it has been in the hands of the Corporation. The 
report came before the Council at their meeting on the 16th inst., when 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Alderman Miles), in moving its 
adoption, remarked that the statement of accounts submitted showed the 
largest amount of gross profit ever made in one year since the works were 
established ; and he congratulated the ratepayers of the borough on being 
the possessors of so excellent a property. Referring to the accounts, he 
said the Committee had resolutely set themselves to the task of steadily 
reducing the capital account, which on the acquisition of the gas-works by 
the Corporation stood at £1056 19s. 3d. per million feet of gas made, whilst 
to-day it stands at only £854 15s. 8d. per million. The gross profit earned 
last year amounted to the handsome sum of £37,374 17s. 3d.—the largest 
amount in any former year being that of 1880, when £44,777 10s. 4d. stood 
to the credit of the profit and loss account. But when he told them that 
in 1880 they received from the sale of residual products—coke, tar, and 
sulphate of ammonia--a sum equal to 7s. 14d. for every ton of coal car- 
bonized, whilst in the year just closed (owing to the great reduction in the 
value of these commodities during the last four years) they had only re- 
ceived 4s. 93d. per ton of coal, they would naturally ask where the extra 
profit came from. It could be accounted for, he thought, in two items~ 
first, the profit from an increased sale of gas, to which he would refers 
little later on; and, secondly and chiefly, to the further development by 
their Engineer and Manager(Mr. W. Smith) of the principle of using a less 
percentage of expensive cannel, and consequently a larger amount 
of coal—the percentage of the former being in the past year 12'4), 
as against 15°83 in the year 1886-7; or, in other words, reducing the 
cost of coal by this means from 9s. 8d. to 8s. 113d. per ton. Many persons 
would no doubt assume that the quality of the gas had thereby been de- 

reciated ; but this was not the case. The illuminating power as tested 
in the offices, which were half a mile from the works, was equal to 17°% 
candles. The Committee set their mind on 18-candle power ; and the 
difference was so slight that it was scarcely worth mentioning. a 
to the profit made, he said that the net amount at their disposal for the 
relief of the district rates, after providing for annuities, interest on = 
sinking fund, and the usual contributions to the reserve fund for the 
renewal of the works and —_ was £14,248 18s. 11d.; but the om 
wisely preferredjto set aside a special sum of £2748 13s. 11d. asa furt 4 
contribution to the reserve fund, and hand over the balance—a handsom 
one, he thought—of £11,500 to the district rate account. This -— was 
equal to 8d. in the pound, or upwards of 44d. per 1000 cubic feet 0 ie 
sold. The previous financial period (1886-7) being only nine months, : 
was almost impossible to compare the past year’s working, except in ~ 
or two partiouleey. The total quantity of gas made during the et 
months, March 25, 1886, to March 25, 1887, was 599,010,000 feet, w feet 
from March, 1887, to March this year, the quantity was 629,020,000, 
—an increase of 30,010,000 feet, or slightly over 5 per cent. The = = 
or what was termed unacccounted-for gas, only amounted to 4 7 ed 
cent.—an infallible sign that great attention had been paid to = ee 
dition of the mains and service-pipes; very considerable renewals a 
extensions in this department having been carried out in the past 





fund; and the Committee had been obliged to go back three or four 


years. The gas-fittings department had yielded a satisfactory net Pr? y 
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of £1170 198. 5d. on the year’s working. The sale and hire of gas-stoves 
jor cooking and heating had made excellent progress ; 480 being on hire 
x present. The number of consumers on March 8, 1888, was 21,634, an 
‘ of 571 on 1886-7; the public lamps inside and outside the borough 
sumbering 3622, an increase of 93. The Council would be surprised, as 
jp was, to learn that the total length of mains laid within and beyond the 
hb was no less than 2014 miles 572 yards, ranging in diameter from 
to 36 inches. He then briefly alluded to the recommendation of the 
(owmittee as to the reduction in the price of gas. A reduction of 2d. per 
joubic feet, commencing on July 1 (nine months), would, he said, involve 
s loss of revenue, if such revenue was stationary, of £4000. Towards this 
they had £1000 in the enhanced price obtained for tar for the next twelve 
ths; and this, with the prospect of higher prices for other residuals, 
yi prospective increase in the sale of gas, would very quickly recoup 
iyeCouncil. He hoped to receive their support to this proposal, which he 
yas fully persuaded was, under the present condition of their finances, 
ihe right policy to adopt. The Mechanical Stoking Sub-Committee had 
abmitted (and obtained the General Committee’s approval of) a proposal 
for carrying out the first section of the scheme for the adoption of 
pechanical stoking. It was that of erecting coal breaking, elevating, and 
enveying machinery at the Gas Street works, They stated that in their 
opinion, after a thorough examination into the subject, this was the most 
rofitable portion of the system of stoking by machinery; and they 
faieved its introduction at the works mentioned would result in a saving 
ofabout £750 per annum ; and, further, that if a line of rails could be 
brought into these works the saving would amount to no less than £1250 
rannum. He asked for the support of the Council for this also. Other 
members congratulated the Council on the result of the year’s working in 
the Gas Department ; and the report was adopted. 


MEcHANICAL v. Hanp SToKING. 

In the course of the proceedings above reported, reference was made to 
sreport which had been presented by a deputation who have been making 
inquiries with a view to the adoption of a system of mechanical stoking at 
the Corporation Gas-Works From the report, which has since been pub- 
lished, it appears that the deputation visited six works where stoking 
machinery is employed, as well as one—those of West's Gas Improvement 
Company, Limited—where such machinery is made. The first visit was 
to the Gaythorn works of the Manchester Corporation, at which the 
mechanical stoker and coal conveyor of Messrs. Woodward and Son is in 
operation. The stoking machine is driven by hydraulic power; and the 
Committee report that they were pleased with the manner in which it 
worked. The coal was laid level in the retorts, and not so tightly packed 
as by hand labour, therefore allowing the coal to part with the gas more 
readily. The coal at these works is discharged direct from trucks into the 
hopper of a pa ten coal-breaker, from the discharge-shoot of which it is 
elevated and conveyed to the stoker by means of a series of scoops, which 
givea continuous supply of coal into the hopper fixed at the top of the 
stoker. —They were informed that this machinery effects a saving of 8d. 

ton of coal carbonized as compared with hand labour. Similar 
machinery was found in operation at the works of the Salford Corpora- 
tion, but was driven by steam instead of hydraulic power. They were 
informed that the cost of this machinery was £7000, and that it effected a 
saving upon hand labour of 74d. per ton of coal carbonized, after deducting 
interest upon cost, 5 per cent. depreciation, and 10 per cent. for wear and 
tear; also that the stoking was done more satisfactorily than by hand, The 
deputation then went to the Beckton works of The Gaslight and Coke 
Company, where they viewed in operation a set of stoking machinery, with 
coal elevators, supplied by West’s Gas Improvement Company, Limited, 
The stoking and drawing machines, they say, were actuated by means of com- 
pressed air, and did their work well. This machinery has been in action 
about three years ; and though there are twelve independent retort-houses at 
these works, they did not notice, nor were informed of any intention of fixing 
additional sets of this machinery. They were informed that the machinery 
had, during the first two years, been a source of great expense in keeping 
itin repair; but that it was now doing its work much better. They were 
also told that the saving effected upon hand labour is 14d. per ton of coal 
carbonized, without taking into account interest upon the capital expended, 
depreciation, or wear and tear. On taking these items into account, the 
deputation think that there cannot be any saving effected. They noticed 
in the other retort-houses at these works, where hand labour only is in 
operation, that the coal is laid into the retorts by scoop ; each man havin, 
to charge and draw 4 tons 174 cwt. per shift. Additional men are aueeel 
to keep the furnaces in order and to remove the coke. The total cost of 
hand labour, including stoking, attending to furnaces, and wheeling coke, 
amounts to 23d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made. Therefore from this cost 
they only save by the use of the machinery the sum of 14d. per ton of coal, 
or (say) 1‘5d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and this only when the items 
of interest, depreciation, and wear and tear are not taken intoaccount. A 
Visit was next paid to the South Metropolitan Gas-Works at East Green- 
wich, Here the deputation viewed in operation another set of stoking 
machinery, with coal elevators, supplied by the West Company. This 
machinery is worked by means of steam power; a boiler being fixed to, and 
travelling to and fro with the machine. This machinery did its work 
fairly well, but the visitors were informed that they could not say that it 
eflected any saving. They noticed at these works that each bench contained 
ten retorts, and that the foundations for the bench had sunk to the extent 
that the two bottom retorts could not be worked by the machine, and they 
were charging the whole of the bench by hand. It was therefore evident to 
the deputation that though there were eight of the ten retorts that mightstill 
becharged by the machine, yet they preferred to charge the whole by hand, 
and they therefore came to the conclusion that the machine is considered to 
effect little or no saving. The fifth place visited was the Richmond (Surrey) 
Gas-Works, where a set of hand stoking and drawing machinery, with coal 
elevators, also supplied by the West Company, is in use. This machinery 
Worked very well; and the deputation were informed that there was very 
little wear and tear, and that the cost of stoking and coke wheeling was 
only 1‘9d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, exclusive of interest eee capital 
expended, depreciation, and wear and tear, which would probably increase 
this cost to ¢d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made. This is, however, only 
cost after the coal has been broken and brought by carriers and 
elevators, and delivered into an overhead hopper from which the stoker 
isfed. If this machinery was adopted for the Bolton works, four charging 
and five drawing machines would be required. Returning to Lancashire, 
the Geputation went to the West Company’s works, at Manchestsr, where 
Mr, est showed them his newest method of working his machinery by 
& continuous overhead wire rope, supported by brackets and pulleys. This 
Tope runs the machines to and fro the whole length of the retort-house. 
system is similar to the one in use many years ago, and which was 
abandoned for hydraulic and steam power; and the deputation were of 
9pinion that it would involve a large amount of wear and tear, if not of 
ger in case of a broken rope, &c. The last visit was to the Man- 
chester Corporation’s Rochdale Road works. Here the deputation viewed 
feveral kinds of machinery. In No. 1 retort-house was West’s hand 
stoking and drawing machines, with coal elevators, In No. 2 house West's 





stoking and drawing machines, actuated by compressed air, and coal eleva- 
tors. They were informed that the cost of carbonizing in these two 
houses was 2d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made. In Nos. 3 and 4 houses 
they saw Woodward’s stoking and drawing machines, driven by hydraulic 
power, but without coal breakers and conveyors. At these two houses, in 
order to supply coal to the stoking machines, men were employed to fill 
it into scoops, which were placed ina small truck, and drawn by ponies 
to the machine; the scoops being then lifted off the truck and eed on 
the stoking machine ready for discharging into the retorts. They were 
told that the cost of stoking in this manner was 3d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas made, which is slightly in excess of the cost of hand stoking at 
Bolton. They noticed that coal breakers and conveyors are being fixed to 
these machines, which will reduce the cost to 2d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas made ; which clearly showed, in the opinion of the deputation, that 
the principal saving is effected by means of the coal-breakers and suitable 
conveyors. 

Summing up the result of their inquiries, the deputation advise the Gas 
Committee to adopt coal-breaking machines and coal conveyors at the 
Gas Street works. By this arrangement the coal would be broken and 
then conveyed along the full length of each existing coal-store, and de- 
posited therein to a uniform depth of (say) 10 to 12 feet. Suitable openings 
would be made through the side walls of the ,retort-house, through 
which the coal weuld fall inwards at convenient positions, to enable the 
stokers to charge the retorts. The coal would also be properly stored and 
kept dry, and they would be able to store at least eight days’ supply in 
mid-winter. They are of opinion that this adoption would reduce the cost 
of manufacture at these works about 6d. per ton of coal carbonized, or a 

robable saving of $750 per annum, In reference to the stoking and draw- 
ing machinery, seeing that there have been so many alterations in its con- 
struction during the past few years, and being of opinion that it may yet be 
further improved, they have come tothe conclusion that it would not be wise 
to proceed with itat present. They, however, point out that breakers and 
conveyors are the first section of the whole scheme ; and if at any future 
time they considered or discovered that a further saving would be effected 
by means of the sn ay ape drawing machinery, they could then be readily 
—= and thereby the whole scheme completed. 

The Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. W. Smith) supplements this by a 
report of his own, in which he deals with the estimated cost of the altera- 
tion suggested, and estimates the saving to be effected. He says that if 
the Committee decide to lay a line of rails from the Bullfield siding to the 
east end of the retort-house, the coal could then be emptied or tipped 
direct into the hoppers above the coal-breakers, and conveyed to its desti- 
nation without any carting or handling. The estimated outlay involved 
by this proposal would amount to the following sums :—Coal breakers and 
conveyors (say), £2000; foundations, pits, openings in walls, &c., £800; 
railway complete, £1000; locomotive, £800—total outlay, £4600, or a 
yearly cost of £301. This is arrived at as follows :—Total outlay, £4600 ; 
interest at 34 per cent., £161; wear and tear upon machinery and loco- 
motive, £2800, say, at 5 per cent., £140—total, £301. This upon 30,000 
tons of coal per annum would equal 2°4d. per ton. This method of suppl 
and dealing with the coal would effect a gross saving of 1s. per ton, an 
deducting therefrom the charge given above of 2°4d., would leave a net 
saving of 9°6d. per ton of coal. This would be exclusive of the additional 
saving that would be effected by dispensing with the storing of coal at 
Bullfield, which now costs 34d. to 5d. per ton. So that, taking everything 
into consideration, Mr. Smith feels confident that a net saving of 10d. per 
ton of coal could be effected, which upon 39,000 tons would amount to 
£1250 per annum. 

Alderman Moscrop, the former Chairman of the Gas Committee (now 
the Mayor), has had some correspondence on the subject with Mr. William 
King, the Engineer of the Liverpool United Gas Company. Mr. King says 
that mechanical stokers have not yet been introduced at the works under 
his care; the retorts being charged by hand labour with the ordinary 
shovel, and not with the scoop. In designing new retort-houses, he has 
made them of such construction as will admit of the introduction of 
machinery at a future time; but while he is watching with considerable 
interest the development of mechanical stoking, he has not yet decided 
that the system can be adopted with advantage by his Company. This 
says Alderman Moscrop, quite accords with his own view. 





A Cram AcGarnst THE OrmskirK Gas Company.—At the last Liverpool 
Assizes, an action was heard before Justice Charles, in the Nisi Prius 
Court, in which the Ormskirk Gas Company were concerned. It was 
originally brought by the late Mr. Peter Middlehurst, builder, of Rain- 
ford and since his death prosecuted by the deceased’s widow and 
executrix, for £374 6s. 7d., the balance of money due for work done and 
materials supplied to the defendants in the erection of a gasholder tank, 
and extras caused by slips, shoring up, detention, and pumping in con- 
nection therewith. The original contract amounted to £572; and the 
deceased received in his lifetime a sum of £275 on account—leaving the 
above balance, which includes a sum of £77 6s. 7d. for extras, &c. The 
defendants contended that the plaintiff did not complete the work 
required in the erection of the tank, and pleaded the contract entered into 
between the parties, and counter-claimed a sum of £146 17s. 4d., made up 
as follows:—(1) Contract for completion of unfinished work, £57 18s. ; 
(2) liquidated damages for delay, £75; and (3) goods, £13 19s. 4d. They 
paid £42 into Court; and this they stated was sufficient to satisfy the 
residue of the plaintiff’s claim therein pleaded to. Mr. Pickford, for the 
plaintiff, stated it had been agreed to refer the whole of the matters in 
dispute to a gentleman to be agreed upon between the parties. Mr. 
Butler, who appeared for the defendants, assented ; and the Judge made 
the usual order of reference. 

Tue NorTHERN TrRamMways CoMPANY AND THE EpinsurcH Gas Com- 
pany’s Prees.—In the Court of Session, on the 17th inst., before Lord 
Kinnear, the record was closed in an action brought at the instance of 
the Edinburgh Gas Soaray against the Edinburgh Northern Tramways 
Company for payment of two sums of £21 4s. and £85 12s. 5d. For the 
purpose of pk the defendants to construct their line, an agreement 
was entered into with the Gas Company whereby it was provided that the 
cost of altering the gas-pipes on the route should be borne by the Tram- 
way Company. Certain of the pipes required to be altered ; and the cost 
was £21 4s,—being the sum first sued for. The second item is half the 
cost of shifting the mains in other parts of the city. The defenders 
resist the action, and say that the account rendered by the pursuers is not 
merely for altering the a of the pipes, but for new piping, which 
does not fall to be paid by them. Certain items are said to be exces- 
sive. As tothe second sun, it is replied that the mains in question were 
not in streets where the additional tramways were to be laid, and that 
nothing has been done in connection with the tramways authorized by 
the Act of 1887; and it is sap that the dispute as to cost falls to 
be decided by arbitration. In reply to this, the pursuers say that, until 
the lodging of the defence, no objection was stated to the account for 
which liability had been admitted, in a letter received from their Manager 
in December last year. 
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GEORGETOWN (BRITISH GUIANA) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday, at the London Offices, No. 30, Gracechurch Street—Mr. ALFRED 
Wits in the chair. 
The notice convening the meeting having been read, it was agreed to 
take as read the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts, which 
were referred to in the JourNat for the 15th inst. (p. 877). 

The CuarrmMan moved—“ That the report and acvounts be received and 
adopted and entered upon the minutes.” He remarked that he did not 
wish to occupy the time of the shareholders in going through the balance- 
sheet ; and he expressed the belief that everybody who had seen it could 
only be satisfied with it. 

Mr, A. CLarkE seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. C. Gannon, a dividend 
for the half year ending Dec. 31 was declared, at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the preference share capital, and at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum on the ordinary share capital, both less income-tax (except upon 
the dividends payable to the local shareholders). 

Captain H. Taursurn moved, and Mr. Roznrert Kina, seconded, the re- 
election of the retiring Directors (Mr. A. Williams and Mr. A. Clarke). 

The motion having been carried, 

The retiring Auditor (Mr. C. Newton) was unanimously re-elected. 

On the proposition of the CHatrman, seconded by Mr. Gannon, the 
thanks of the meeting were accorded to the Local Director (Mr. R. P. 
Drysdale), the Secretary (Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A), the Secretary at George- 
town (Mr. F. A. Conyers), the Engineer and Manager (Mr. T. B. Younger) 
the Solicitor (Mr. E. K. Blyth) aud the Auditors (Messrs. Robert King, 
and C. Newton). 

Mr. Kine proposed, and Mr. Biyru seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors ; and it was unanimously agreed to, 

The Cuatrman briefly responded ; observing that as long as the work 
was entrusted to them, it would be well done. He hoped that every future 
balance-sheet would be as good as, if not better than the one which had 
been passed that day. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


BAHIA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Thurs- 
day, at the London Offices, 7 and 8, Idol Lane, E.C.—Mr. E. Horner in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. J. Head) read the notice convening the meeting ; 
and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts (see ante, p. 921) 
for the half year ending Dec. 31 last were taken as read. 

The CuarrMan observed that it fell to his lot to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. To acertain extent, he thought the accounts were 
very gratifying, inasmuch as the money that was owing to the 3lst of 
December last on acceptances—to the amount of £8110—had been entirely 
paid off; and there was not a penny owing now in this way. The next 
point which was to be observed was that they had added £1000 to the 
reserve fund, which he considered very satisfactory. The only thing that 
was against the Company was the fact that the private rental had 
decreased a little; and, to his mind, it was a wonder it had not decreased 
more. There were so many things now in vogue for lessening the use of 
gas all over the world, that it was very surprising to him that the con- 
sumption had not been more affected than it had been. One of the worst 
features of the accounts was the fact that the loss of gas in its distribution 
had increased 3 per cent. ; but this had been caused chiefly by the laying 
down of water-pipes, and by tramway and other works which the Govern- 
ment of the town had had in hand. These various operations had 
disturbed the Company's pipes, and this was one cause of the increase in 
this item. The other figures were so much alike, that he really did not 
think there was anything further tosay. The fact that they were not so 
much in debt he considered was not at all a bad thing. He concluded by 
moving—* That the report and statement of accounts now presented be 
and are hereby adopted.” 

Mr. Horatio BrotHers seconded the motion. 

Mr. MacHELL inquired, in respect to the increase of 3 per cent. in the 
leakage, whether the tramway and the water-works authorities were not 
liable for this waste. 

Mr. Brotuers said the rise in the percentage of leakage was not 
altogether due to these two causes, but to their making a smaller quantity 
of gas owing to a diminution in the public lighting. The leakage being a 
constant quantity, it told more upon the smaller output. 

The CHarrMaNn remarked that now ‘the works he had alluded to were 
finished, he hoped the additional loss would not occur again. It almost 
looked as though the ee ay 4 were bad makers and deliverers of gas. 

Mr. MEIKLE asked whether there was any object in continuing the item 
of preliminary expenses—£10,000. It really represented nothing. They 
had on the other side a reserve fund of £12,000; but in point of fact it 
was only £2000. Why not, he inquired, write off, the £10,000 against the 
reserve fund; so that the latter would only stand at £2000. 

Mr. H, Frnuay said there was a reason why this should be retained as 
it was. There might be a time when the concern would be taken over ; 
and if they were to write all these things off, it would tell seriously against 
the Company. 

Mr. MEIKLE inquired, with regard to the provincial 7 per cent. bonds 
(£20,000), how many had been sold since the accounts were made up. 

The Cuarrman: About £3500. 

The motion was then carried unanimously, 

The CuHarrMman proposed that dividends for the half year to Dec. 31 be 
declared at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, on the 10 
per cent. preference capital ; 74 per cent., less income-tax, on the 74 per 
cent. preference capital; and at the rate of 10 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital. He remarked that they obtained this good income through the 
services of the gentlemen who attended to the business of the Company. 
For the first ten years the Company was established, they never paid any 
dividend at all; but it had gone up to the better state of things in which 
they now saw it. 

Mr. A. CuaRkE seconded the motion. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the officers of the Company, on 
the motion of the Cuarmrman, seconded by Mr. A. J. Kine. 

The Secretary, in reply to a shareholder, said that the Municipality 
paid their March account in April. 

On the proposition of Mr. Foc, seconded by Mr. Macuexu, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CuarnMan remarked that unfortunately he had been in bad health. 
His colleages had, however, ably conducted the affairs of the Company ; 
and on their behalf he returned the shareholders his best thanks. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





ReEDvcTIONS IN Price.—The Sandwich Gas Company have reduced the 
price of gas from ds. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet.——The Ongar Gas 
Company have reduced their price to 4s. 9d. per 1000 feet as from 
March 31 last. 


INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITEp, 

An Extraordinary Meeting of this Company was held last Thursg, 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. H. Wo.iastTon Bake in the ai 
to (1) consider, and, if approved, to seal an agreement with the Vendor, 
and (2) to declare a dividend. ms, 

The Secretary (Mr. R. A. Cary) 
meeting, 

The CHarrMan said at the general meeting, held on the 5th of 
last, it was anticipated that the Board would have 
shareholders for their approval the agreement which had been entered 
into and actually signed by the vendors, subject to the shareholders 
approval, by which a reduction of £100,000 was to have been made ON the 
purchase consideration for the foreign patents. As the proprietors Were 
informed at the meeting, the vendors thought proper to withdraw from 
this arrangement immediately before the meeting, and Consequently the 
agreement could not be carried through. Since then fresh negotiation, 
had been going on, with the result that a new agreement had been 
entered into, by which the vendors gave up £212,005 out of the purchase gop, 
sideration of £300,000; certain concessions being made on the part of the 
Company. As would be readily understood, these negotiations, involyins 
matters of such magnitude, had been the cause of much anxiety nj 
labour on the part of the Directors; and in order to bring them to a gg). 
clusion within the shortest possible time, much of the detail was entrustaj 
to a Special Committee, whose labours had resulted in the highly satis. 
factory agreement which was now before the proprietors. He considera 
it would be better that the gentlemen who had dealt with the matters jy 
detail should give the further information which the shareholders woylj 
require; and Captain M‘Taggart and Mr. Mactear would explain why 
had been done and the effect of the agreement. 

Captain W. B. M‘Taccart remarked that the Chairman had been gooj 

enough to ask him to explain fully the circumstances under which the 
agreement was arrived at, and the exact meaning and purport of the docp. 
ment before the shareholders. It would be remembered with what favour 
the lamps of the Company were received by the gas consuming public, anj 
with what great rapidity the sales mounted ap to over 700a day. They 
would also remember that there was a sudden falling off in the quality of 
the light—in its brilliancy and duration—and consequently many con. 
plaints were received, and the sales were almost stopped ; and although 
the cause of this failure was being investigated with great determination 
and energy by their Technical Director (Mr. Mactear) the Board felt it 
right that immediate negotiations should be opened up with the vendors 
for the reconsideration of their agreement on a basis more favourable to 
the shareholders. The shareholders would understand that vendors, asa 
rule, were not prepared to give up large sums of money without very 
strong pressure being brought to bear upon them. The agreement which 
they had come to, he thought could not but be regarded as highly satis. 
factory in the shareholders’ interests. The general result of the agree. 
ment was as follows:—(1) That out of the purchase consideration of 
£300,000, they had obtained an abatement of £212,005. (2) On the Com. 
pany’s side, out of the nineteen patents acquired by the original contract, 
the Company gave up four, which the Directors considered were of minor 
importance—viz., those for Russia, Finland, Sweden, and Norway, (3) 
Certain concessions had been made with regard to the personal services 
undertaken to be rendered by Dr. Auer von Welsbach in the several 
countries. The shareholders would observe under this heading that, while 
the personal attendance of Dr. Auer was dispensed with (an attendance 
which they found in practice impossible to enforce), they still remained 
entitled to the benefit of all improvements which he might make, and to 
all the necessary information in regard to his inventions, past, present, 
and future. This was substantially the whole of the agreement. The 
bearing of it would be that the capital of the Company was now pradti- 
cally reduced to £200,000; and on this capital, notwithstanding the draw- 
backs the Company had suffered, a reasonable dividend had been earned, 
and could be at once declared. There was, however, a question of still 
greater importance, which, no doubt, would press itself upon them, and 
that was, after the signing of this arrangement, and after declaring 4 
dividend for the first half year, what was the probable future, and what 
were the prospects of the Company. Their Technical Director would 
advise the shareholders fully on this point; but he (Captain M‘Taggart) 
might tell them that he was now confident that the difficulties concerning 
the manufacture of the light had been virtually overcome, and that a good 
supply of fluid could not oniy be obtained from Vienna, but could also be 
manufactured by the Company in premises which they had specially 
acquired for the purpose. This being so, and knowing as they did from 
personal experience the great satisfaction that could be given by this light, 
they could confidently look forward to large sales and excellent results in 
the future. 

Mr, J. Macrear said that Captain M‘Taggart had so fully described the 
course of events which had led to the agreement, that he did not think 
there was much left for him to explain. It might be well, however, to 
point out that in regard to the patents which had been given up to the 
vendors—those for Russia and Finland (which was practically part of the 
Russian Dominion), and Norway and Sweden—that they were to them, a8 
an English Company, of minor value. With regard to the concessions 
they had made as to the personal services of Dr. Auer, the condition which 
was embodied in the old contract was an impracticable one. It was not 
possible that Dr. Auer could be called to the uttermost ends of the earth 
to give his services (which were probably required in two or three 
countries at one time); neglecting, meanwhile, his immediate supervision 
in Vienna of the manufacture of the fluid, and the development of the new 
inventions connected with the light. The Directors therefore agreed at 
once to such a modification of the clauses regarding his personal services 
as would relieve him from the necessity of such travelling, while at the 
same time securing the full information and the necessary tuition to the 
Company’s officials or nominees in Vienna. The Board considered that 
the services given in this way would be quite as valuable as if they were 
rendered in the several countries by Dr. Auer himself; and that under this 
head, while nominally a concession had been made, practically the 
Company would be placed in a better position than previously. The 
difficulties in regard to the lights which were mentioned at the previous 
meeting were being steadily overcome; and the duration of the lamps, of 
which careful records were kept, had been gradually increasing — thé 
results during the past month having been nearly double the lasting 
power of those obtained at the beginning of the year. Although they were 
now satisfied that the supplies of fluid drawn from Vienna would be of 
the necessary quality, they had at the same time made arrangements for 
manufacturing it, should they require to do so, in premises that were 
fitted up for the purpose; and constant experiments for the improvement 
of the light were being made with very satisfactory results. He concluded 
by remarking that the negotiations had given the Directors the greatest 
anxiety ; and it was with feelings of relief and satisfaction that they 20¥ 
placed before the shareholders the document for their approval. 

The Soxicrror (Mr. P. Francis, of the firm of Messrs. Francis and Joh 
son) then read the agreement which had been made between Dr. -— 
Auer von Welsbach of the first part, Frederic de la Fontaine Williams © 
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second part, and the Incandescent Light Company of the third part. 
vg sabstance Will be found in Captain M‘Taggart’s remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN moved—“ That the agreement which has now been read 
tween the Company and the vendors be approved, and the seal ordered 


xed. 
roe CLARKE seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
The CHAIRMAN said he had to congratulate the shareholders upon the 
coess of the negotiations which had been going on for a considerable time 
- +, It was with great pleasure that he was now enabled to propose that 
dividend at the rate of 24 per cent. for the period ending the 3lst of 
mber last be paid. He explained to the shareholders at the last 
ing, that the period through which they had passed up to the end of 
igst year Was one of transition and preparation; and, in fact, they had 
gly been doing regular business for about six months, during part of 
qhich time they had a decrease which had been already explained in 
yapect of the fluid. As to prospects, the shareholders must not judge by 
the past of what they were likely to do in the future. They had little 
sabt that they would now be able to push the matter vigorously forward. 
the Board would proceed to the disposal of the foreign patents; and 
they would not have anything like the difficulty they would have had 
gore. In consequence of the great reduction they had obtained in the 
rice to be paid for these patents, they were able to offer them to the 
arties at moderate prices. 

Mr. MacrEaR seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hawes, referring to the first resolution, said that of the £300,000 
yhich was originally to be paid to Dr, Auer, £212,000 had been written 
of, Was this off shares—was he now entitled to £88,000 of shares ? 

The SouicrroR said that the agreement wasa little complicated in the 
wording. If they took clauses 1 and 2 together, they had £39,000 off the 
ash; and if they took clauses 3 and 4 together, they had £176,005 off the 
shares. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

The CHarrMAN remarked that, looking to the general circumstances of 
the Company, and the great desire of the Directors to make it a success, 
they proposed only to take for their remuneration two-fifths of the amount 
they were legally authorized to have. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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MONTE VIDEO GAS COMPANY; LIMITED. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The report of the Directors of this Company, to be presented at the 
sixteenth ordinary general meeting of shareholders on Thursday next, 
states that the] net profit on the working of the year ending Dec. 31 last, 
was £38,424 11s. 7d. ; and this sum has been passed to the credit of the 
profit and loss account. From this latter account provision has been 
made as usual for income-tax, loss on exchange, and bad debts; and 
43972 5s. 4d. has been written off the capital expenditure account for 
depreciation. After these appropriations, there remains a balance at the 
cedit of profit and loss of £33,531 17s. 4d. available for division. Of 
this the Directors paid on the 21st of November last an interim dividend of 
lis, per share, free of income-tax; in respect of the half year ended the 
sth of June; and they now recommend the payment of a similar amount, 
making together 6 per cent. for the year. This will absorb £32,515 4s., 
and leave a balance of £1016 13s. 4d. to be carried forward. Asannounced 
tthe last meeting, the Directors reduced the price of gas to private 
consumers by 20 per cent., which reduction took effect from April 1, 1887, 
and was therefore in operation for three-fourths of the year now under 
consideration. The effect of this reduction has been a satisfactory 
increase in the consumption of gas, which will no doubt in time recoup 
the temporary diminution of revenue. The amount owing for Govern- 
ment and Municipal accounts increased during the year, and amounted on 
the 3lst of December last to £40,537 5s. 8d. The contract between the 
Company and the Municipality of Monte Video for the public lighting of 
the city, which expired in March, 1887, has not yet been renewed. Mean- 
while the Company are continuing the — lighting of the city as 
heretofore. In November last the Board decided that a change in the 
management of the Company at Monte Video was desirable; and Mr. 
Thomas Jefferies, the Manager, was advised of this decision, and that 
Mr. John Ohren, C.E., late of the Rio de Janeiro Gas Company, Limited, 
lad been appointed his successor, to undertake the duties both of 
Manager A Engineer. It was also considered desirable that the Chair- 
man and Secretary should visit Monte Video—the former to look into the 
negotiations connected with the proposed renewa! of the concession and 
the payment of the Government debt, and the latter to examine personally 
the Company’s books and accounts. On the arrival of these gentlemen, 
atthe end of December last, the Manager (Mr. Jefferies) tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted. The Secretary commenced an exami- 
nation of the various books and accounts of the Company, and had 
proceeded only a little way when the Assistant-Manager and Cashier 
(Mr. Arnold Dixon) absconded. Defalcations were immediately dis- 
covered; and a complete examination showed that these amounted to 
41711 18s. 1d. Two collectors were also found to be defaulters to the 
extent of £221 9s. 2d. These items are included in the sum written off for 
bad debts, and account for the large amount under this head. Other 
irregularities in dealing with the Company’s funds were discovered, which, 
though not resulting in any direct loss to the Company, are of a serious 
lature, and are now occupying the attention of the Board with a view 
to future proceedings. The Chairman, soon after his arrival in Monte 
Video, succeeded in obtaining from the Government a substantial pay- 
ment on account of their debt. He is still there; and the Directors hope 
that he will shortly be able to arrange a satisfactory settlement of the 
ce owing. 








Evesham Corporation WATER Surriy.—Mr. S. H. Terry, C.E., one of 
the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, recently held an inquiry at 
Badsey, in regard to an application from the Evesham Rural Sanitary 
Authority for sanction to borrow £500 for works of water supply for the 
parishes of Badsey and Wickhamford. It was explained that the question 
of supplying the two villages from the mains carrying the Evesham supply 
from roadway had been before the Authority many times; the existing 
supply being inadequate, and in many cases unsafe for drinking purposes. 
At Wickhamford there has not been any opposition to the scheme; but 
at Badsey some of the residents have contended that if the drainage were 
overhauled, and the wells cleared out, there would be no need for a new 
supply. In consequence of the adverse action with which the scheme 
Was received at Badsey, a number of analyses were taken, and were 
very unfavourably reported upon. The Inspector said he thought the 
Scheme was a good one, and expressed the opinion that it would prove 
cheaper than any other course the parish could take. The price (1s. 4d. 
per 1000 gallons) charged by the Evesham Corporation, however, he con- 
sidered excessive, and he recommended that the parish should endeavour 
Sn areduction. The inquiry closed with a vote of thanks to the 

or, 








THE GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS FOR THE 
PRESENT SESSION. 

The Board of Trade have issued ‘‘ Memorandums ”’ stating the nature of 
the proposals contained in the Provisional Orders included in the Gas and 
Water Orders Confirmation Bill and the Water Orders Confirmation Bill 
(No. 2), which were introduced into the House of Commons just before 
the recess. 

The first-named Bill —_ the Orders relating to Goring and 
Streatley, Sheringham, and Winchester. The Goring Order is to empower 
the Goring and Streatley District Gas and Water Company, Limited, to 
construct and maintain gas and water works, to manufacture and supply 
gas, and to supply water within the parishes of Goring, in the county of 
Oxford, and Streatley, in the county of Berks, and to supply water in 
bulk, by agreement, within and beyond the limits of supply; to put the 
capital of the gas undertaking at £8000 by shares and £2000 by loan, and 
that of the water undertaking at £8000 by shares and £2000 by loan; and 
to fix the price to be charged for gas, with sliding scale as to price 
and dividend at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. The Sheringham Gas and Water 
Order is to empower the Sheringham Gas and Water Company, Limited, 
to construct and maintain gas and water works, to manufacture and 
supply gas, and to supply water within the parishes of Sheringham and 
Beeston Regis, in the county of Norfolk, and to sell water in bulk, by 
agreement, within and beyond the limits of supply. The capital of the 
gas undertaking is to be £6000 by shares and £1500 by loan, and that 
of the water undertaking £6000 by shares and £1500 by loan. The price 
to be charged for gas, with sliding scale, is 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
Winchester Water and Gas Order is to empower the Winchester Water 
and Gas Company to raise £40,000 additional capital by shares or stock, and 
£10,000 by loan. Where applicable, the Gas-Works Clauses Acts, 1847 and 
1871, and the Water-Works Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1863, have been incor- 

orated; and the usual clauses as to limits of dividend, the creation of an 
insurance fund, excess of profits, reserve fund, as to regulations for pre- 
venting waste, misuse, or contamination of water, the supply of water by 
measure, the pressure and testing of gas, the quantity of land to be taken 
by agreement, &c., have been inserted. In the Goring and Streatley and 
Sheringham Orders, the illuminating power is fixed at 15 candles ; and the 
rates authorized to be charged for the supply of water for domestic pur- 
poses are to be based on the rateable value of the house, as ascertained by 


the valuation list. 


The Water Orders Confirmation Bill (No. 2) comprises the Orders re- 
lating to Mansfield, Mid-Sussex, Wimborne Minster, and Worksop. The 
first-named Order is to empower the Mansfield Water Company to raise 
£4000 additional capital by shares or stock, and £1000 by loan. The 
Mid-Sussex Water Order is to enable the Mid-Sussex Water Company, 
Limited, to construct and maintain water-works, and to supply water 
within the parishes of Balcombe, Ardingley, and Wivelsfield, and parts of 
the parishes and districts of Cuckfield, Haywards Heath, and Lindfield, all 
in Sussex; to fix the capital at £35,000 by shares and £8750 by loan; and 
to supply water in bulk by agreement, within and beyond the limits of 
supply. The Wimborne Minster Water Order is to authorize the Wim- 
borne Minster Water-Works Company, Limited, to construct and main- 
tain water-works, and to supply water in the parish of Wimborne Minster, 
in the county of Dorset; to fix the capital at £8000 by shares and £2000 
by loan; and to supply water in bulk by agreement, within and beyond 
the limits of supply. The bee” Water Order is to empower the 
Worksop Water Company to raise £5000 additional capital by shares or 
stock, and £1250 by loan. In the Mansfield and Worksop Orders, the 
additional capital authorized is required to be offered for sale by auction 
or tender. In the Mid-Sussex and Wimborne Minster Orders, the 
rates authorized to be charged for the supply of water for domestic pur- 

oses are to be based on the rateable value of the houses, as ascertained 
S the valuation list; and the usual clauses as to regulations for pre- 
venting waste, misuse, or contamination of water, the supply of water by 
measure, and the quantity of land to be taken by agreement, &c., have 
been inserted, and the Water Works Clauses Acts, 1547 and 1863, incor- 
porated. In the Mid-Sussex Order, a clause as to the purchase of the 
undertaking by the Local Authorities is inserted. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS AND THE GAS AND 
WATER SUPPLY OF THE METROPOLIS LAST YEAR, 

The Report of the Metropolitan Board of Works for the past year, the 
recent issue of which was noticed in the JournaL a fortnight ago, contains, 
as usual, an account of the Board’s proceedings in reference to the gas and 
water supply of the Metropolis, as far as these matters come under their 
cognizance. 

As to the gas supply, the Board remark that their duty in this connec- 
tion is for the most ~~ limited to making arrangements for the daily 
testing of the gas of the three principal Companies—The Gaslight and 
Coke, the Commercial, and the South Metropolitan—with a view to seeing 
that 1t is of the quality prescribed by the Acts of Parliament. These Com- 

anies together supply nearly the whole of London. Some of the out- 
ying districts are lighted by Companies which, not having been subject to 
the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, have never been under the 
Board’s control. The price, rate of dividend, and other conditions under 
which the three Companies above-named supply gas are referred to; and, 
in regard to the first matter, attention is called to the fact that, as from 
the lstof January last, the charge of The Gaslight and Coke Company was 
to be brought down to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, as compared with 2s. 5d. 
charged by the South Metropolitan Company, and 2s. 6d. by the Com- 
mercial Company. Itis pointed out that, under the Scheme of Amalga- 
mation with the London Company, The Gaslight and Coke Company 
bound themselves to supply gas for the public lamps throughout their 
whole district at the price for the time being charged by the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company ; under which arrangement they had been charging 
the local authorities, 2s. 5d. per 1000 feet. But as from the Ist of January 
of the present year the charge would be reduced to 2s. 2d., there would be 
the anomaly that the South Metropolitan Company, while charging their 
ordinary customers 4d. per 1000 cubic feet less than The Gaslight and Coke 
Company, would for the public lamps be receiving 3d. per 1000 cubic feet 
more than the latter Company. 

With respect to the quality of the gas supplied, the report records the 
addition of the Blackfriars Road testing station, an account of which was 
given in the Journat for July 26 last year (p. 195), and the commencement 
of work there in August last. On the subject of further extensions of the 
Board’s powers in this direction, the report says: “‘ Two other testing- 
places have been fixed by the Gas Referees—one in the Hornsey Road, for 
the gas of The Gaslight and Coke Company; the other at Woolwich, for 
the gas supplied by the South Metropolitan Company in the district 
formerly supplied by the two Woolwich Companies whose undertakings 
were amalgamated with that of the South Metropolitan Company. The 
two testing-places cannot yet be brought into use because the Gas Com- 
panies have not discharged the obligation which rests upon them of fitting 
the places with the apparatus prescribed by the Referees. The delay which 
often occurs in fitting up the testing-p is a matter with respect to 
which the Board has great reason to complain but upon which it has 
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unfortunately no power to do more than complain. The testing-place in 
Hornsey Road was fixed by the Gas Referees so long ago as July, 1886 ; 
but, although the Board has urged The Gaslight and Coke Company to put 
the testing-place in proper order, and the Referees themselves have called 
attention to the delay, the prescribed apparatus has not yet [Dec. 31, 1887] 
been supplied and fitted, and no time has been named at which everything 
will be ready for the gas to be tested. Meantime the inhabitants of the loca- 
lity are without the security which it seemed good to the Legislature that 
they should have for the proper quality of the gas supplied to them.” 

The report states that the gas of the three Metropolitan Companies was, 
when tested at the official testing-places during the past year, found gene- 
rally to be equal in lighting power and purity to the requirements of the 
Acts of Parliament. On a few occasions the quality was defective, but 
hardly sufficiently so to justify the Board in summoning the defaulting 
Company before a magistrate, with a view to a forfeiture being imposed 
under the statute. As regards defective lighting power, a company is not 
liable to any forfeiture unless the deficiency amounts to 0°5 candle ; and 
this, of course, is a most reasonable provision. The results seem to show 
that the Companies apply themselves diligently to keeping the quality of 
the gas up to the standard, and that the consumers are fairly well served 
by them. On two days in September the gas of the South Metropolitan 
Company, when tested in Blackfriars Road, showed a lighting power of 
only 15 and 154 candles respectively instead of 16 candles ; and on three days 
in October the same Company’s gas, tested at Lewisham, was found to 
contain ammonia to the amount of 6°6, 4°8, and 5 grains in 100 cubic feet— 
the prescribed limit, which is a high one, being 4 grains. The Company 
appealed to the Chief Gas Examiner; but he was unable to certify that 
the defects were due to an unavoidable cause. ‘ It would, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, therefore,” the report proceeds, ‘have been the duty of the 
Board to bring the matter before a magistrate, and to ask that the for- 
feitures provided for in the statute might be imposed onthe Company. It 
so happened, however, that the South Metropolitan Gas Company was 
about that time giving facilities to the Board’s officers, who were, under 
the instructions of a Committee of the Board, making experiments for 
the purpose of determining what was the most trustworthy standard of 
light to be used in photometry; and, as these facilities could not be 
claimed by the Board, and were given by the Company as an act 
of courtesy, it would have seemed ungracious to seek at that time to 
subject the Company to forfeitures in respect of defects which, although 
the Chief Gas Examiner was unable to certify that they were unavoid- 
able, were yet, there was reason to believe, not due to culpable negligence. 
The Board confined itself, therefore, to cautioning the Company, and 
requesting it to use greater care in future. The question above referred 
to, of what is the best photometric standard, has been for some time under 
the consideration of those interested in it; and all who have studied the 
subject have come to the conclusion that the standard now in use—the 
sperm candle—is untrustworthy, on account of its liability to variation. 
This was stated in the Board’s report for the year 1884; but at that time 
nothing had been done under the Board’s direction towards determining 
what was the best standard. Since then a long series of careful and com- 

lete experiments have been made by the officers of the Board under the 

oard’s authority , with the result that the pentane air-gas standard, as 
devised by Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt, one of the Gas Referees, has appeared 
to possess, in a higher degree than any other, the merits of simplicity, 
accuracy, and reliability. The Board itself has not yet formally expressed 
any opinion on the subject; but the recorded results of the experiments 
made by the Board’s officers will be of value when the question of. adopting 
a better standard is taken up by the Board of Trade.” 

As to the testing of gas-meters, the number which passed through the 
hands of the Board’s inspectors last year was 81,789, and the fees received 
or receivable in respect thereof amounted to £2979 5s. 6d.; the expenses 
amounting to about £2870. 

In the section of the report dealing with the water supply, the followin 
remarks occur :—‘‘ Ten years ago it was hoped that the time was at han 
when London would be put in the same position with respect to its water 
supply as Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and the other large cities and 
towns of the United Kingdom; that is to say, that the supply might be 
under the management and control of a public representative authority, 
instead of being in the hands of trading Companies. The Ministry of that 
day and its successor both gave the public to understand that the Legisla- 
ture would be asked to deal with the question in the sense the public 
desired; but, with the exception of the abortive scheme of Mr. (now 
Viscount) Cross, in 1880, no effort has been made by any Government to 
give the inhabitants of London the facilities they require. And not only 
has no effort been made by any Government, but no assistance or counte- 
nance has been given to the Board’s endeavours to deal with the question. 
In three successive years—1884, 1885, and 1886—the Board, finding that 
there was little hope of any action by the Government, applied to Parlia- 
ment for power to prepare and submit a scheme. But the Board received 
no assistance; and on the last occasion the Board’s Bill was rejected on 
the second reading by the House of Commons. In the meantime, the 
property of the London Water Companies is, with the increase in the 
population and the number of houses, steadily rising in value year by 
year; and it is by no means satisfactory to reflect that, liberal rat almost 
extravagant as were the terms of purchase provisionally arranged with the 
Companies in 1880, but condemned by a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons under Sir W. Harcourt, the purchase, if then effected on 
those terms, would have already resulted in a pecuniary saving to the 
householders of the Metropolis. The only Bill before Parliament last 
session which related in any way to the water supply of London was a 
small but useful measure, applicable to the whole of England, providing 
that where the owner of a house, and not the occupier, was liable to 
the payment of water-rate, no company should cut off the water supply 
for non-payment of rate, but that such rate should be a charge on 
the house in priority to other charges, and the amount be recover- 
able from the owner or occupier for the time being. The Bill, 
which was introduced into the House of Commons by Mr, F. J. 
Fulton, the member for the northern division of West Ham, 
became law on the 8th of August last, under the title of the Water 
Companies (Regulation of Powers) Act, 1887. It will have the effect of 
removing a grievance felt by the dwellers in small houses, the rates upon 
which are paid by the owners.” 

As to the extension of constant supply last year, in January the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company gave notice of their intention to give, on 
and after the 5th of May and the Ist of September, 1887, and the Ist of 
January, 1888, respectively, a constant supply of water in certain districts 
in the parishes of Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, and St. Paul, Deptford. In 
February the New River Company gave notice of their intention to give 
a constant supply to the neighbourhood of Highbury Fields, Islington. In 
March and in May further notices were given in regard to other parts of 
the Company’s district. The East London Company gave notice in May 
of their intention to give, on and after the 29th of September, a constant 
supply in certain districts in the parishes of Poplar, Wapping, and Shad- 
well. In July the Lambeth Company gave a similar notice in reference 


to the parishes of Lambeth, Camberwell, and Streatham, as from Dec. 1. 





Two applications were made to the Board during the year for a 9 
supply of water to be provided. The first was in January, by the Dy 
Beauvoir Town Ratepayers’ Association, who asked for a constant 
in the De Beauvoir Town ward of the parish of Hackney; ang the 
second, made in February, asked the Board to require the West Mj 
Company to provide a constant supply in the neighbourhood of 
Harrow Road. To both these applications the Board replied that jj dig 
not deem it advisable to depart from its usual practice of leaving it t) 
the Water Companies to initiate the proceedings for affording a Constant 
supply of water in any district. 
e last matter dealt with in the water section of the report relates tg 
the provision of fire hydrants. By the 34th section of the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1871, a water company is empowered, after having given 
a constant supply in any district, to notify the fact to the Board Who 
are thereupon required to specify what fire-plugs or hydrants the requir 
the company to provide in the district; and the company are ene 
furnish and fix them at the Board’s expense. Should the Board fail 
specify-within two months what plugs or hydrants they require, the con. 
pany are at liberty to fix such plugs or hydrants as they may think p 
charging the Board with the cost of them. During the past year the 
Board called upon several of the Water Companies to fix a large numby 
of hydrants. In some parts of London where a constant supply of wate 
has been given for a considerable time, the Board have hitherto refraine 
from spending much money in providing hydrants, because it ap 
that, owing to the low pressure under which the water was supplied, thy 
ype would not be effective for the extinction of fire without the us 
of engines, and that consequently a large expenditure upon hydrant 
would not be counterbalanced by the reduction of expenditure, which 
might fairly be looked for in other fire-extinguishing machinery, [ay 
year, however, several of the Water Companies intimated to the Board 
that they proposed to remove from the street pipes the old wooden plugs 
in the districts in which there was a constant supply of water; stating 
at the same time that they were quite ready to lay down, at the Board’; 
expense, whatever number of hydrants the Board might think necessary for 
fire purposes. In the absence of hydrants, the wooden plugs were the 
only means by which the Fire Brigade could obtain access to the water 
in the mains; and, as it appeared that the plugs had been provided anj 
fixed by the Companies at their own expense, the Board were advisei 
that the Companies had power to remove them if they chose, leaving jt 
to the Board to require the provision of such hydrants as might be neces. 
sary for extinguishing fires—the Board paying the cost of them. Th 
Board accordingly directed that a survey should be made of all the district; 
in which there was a constant supply of water, for the purpose of determin. 
ing what additional number of hydrants was required to give the Fir 
Brigade sufficient means of access to the water in the mains, assuming 
all the old wooden plugs in such districts to be removed. During las 
March the Board had before them the results of the survey of the 
constant-supply districts of the East London and the Lambeth Water 
Companies, and of so much of the New River Company’s area as was 
within the parish of Shoreditch. The result was that the Board ordered 
1387 hydrants to be fixed in the East London Company’s district, 49) 
additional hydrants in the district of the Lambeth Company, and 1i3 
additional hydrants by the New River Company in the parish of Shore. 
ditch. The New River Company last year received several requisitions 
from the Board to provide hydrants (in addition to the 118 above men- 
tioned) in new constant-supply districts. In April the Company were re. 
quired to put up 59 hydrants in the parish a Islington, and 113 in the 
parish of St. Pancras; in July, 77 hydrants in St. Pancras, and 1065 in 
Clerkenwell and Holborn: and in November a further number of 2% 
hydrants in St. Pancras. The Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company 
received notice in June that the Board required 383 hydrants to be fixed 
in a new constant-supply district in Southwark, Newington, and Bermond- 
sey. Astatement is given of the number and localities of the hydrants 
which the Board have required the Metropolitan Water Companies to 
—— for fire-extinguishing purposes since the passing of the Metropolis 
ater Act, 1871. In addition to the hydrants fixed at the request of the 
Board, the Corporation of London have provided, at their own cost, a 
—— system of hydrants in the ef 818 having been fixed within 
the City limits. These hydrants are used by the Commissioners of Sewers 
_ watering the streets as well as by the Fire Brigade for extinguishing 
res, 


















































SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue Finances oF THE WaTER UNDERTAKING. 

Last Thursday, Mr. J. T. Harrison, M. Inst. C.E., one of the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at the Town Hall, Shet- 
field, in reference to an application made by the Sheffield Corporation for 
sanction to the borrowing of £152,641,; a portion of the amount being in 
connection with the water undertaking. 

The Town CLERK (Mr. J. W. Pye-Smith), having intimated the general 
—— of the Py np loan, said the Corporation asked for power to 

orrow £8281 paid for stamp duty on the transfer of the water-works to 
the Corporation. He explained that, in calculating the stamp duty, it was 
necessary to take the sum which would be payable in annuities for 2 
years, which was £1,157,858, to which had to be added the debenture debt, 
£489,800, and the cash payment of £8574; making a total of £1,656,232, on 
which the stamp duty was, at 10s. per cent., £8281 5s. This sum the Cor- 
poration asked to be allowed to borrow under the Public Health Act, tobe 
repaid out of the district rate; the Water Act, as he contended, having 
made no provision for the payment of thissum. He argued that this cost 
ought not to fall upon the water consumers, but upon the general rate 
payers, for whose benefit the undertaking was purchased, and upon whom 
the Water Act specifically placed the cost of obtaining the Act. This sum 
could have been paid under the general law out of the district rate for the 
current year; and therefore, a fortiori, they could borrow the sum to be 
repaid out of the district rate. 
he InsPEcToR questioned whether this could be done. He pointed out 
that any ultimate profit from the water-works was to go in reduction of 
the charges upon the water consumers; and there was no benefit to the 
general rates. He would report and see what the Local Governmett 
Board would say. He understood that the Town Clerk asked to borrow 
£8281 under the Public Health Act, 1875, and not under the Corporation 
Water Act. The effect of this would be to throw the repayment on the 
general district rate. By making the rates liable for the sum in questiod, 
pond — be relieving the ordinary domestic water consumers to this 
extent. 

Mr. Hucues (who appeared for certain petitioners against the Bill for 
the transfer of the water-works to the Corporation) said the effect o 
throwing the £8000 on the general rates would be to hurry on the redu¢- 
tion of the water-rates to the consumer. 

The Inspector remarked that this was a legal question which he could 
not decide; but he|would lay it before the legal department, and take the 
advice upon it 
Mr. Huaues said the whole question at issue between him and the Tow 





Clerk was the source whence the £8000 should come; and he said most 
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inotly that it was capital expenditure authorized by the Water Act, and 


distin “ . 
ore should be paid by the Corporation. 

ee CueRK : Not eve’ ag We could pay it out of one year’s 

ipcome if we thought pas. 

Mr. HucHEs contended that they could do nothing of the kind. He said 
it wasa payment on capital account, and must be charged as capital. They 

not separate the stamp duty from any other initial cost of acquiring 
te undertaking by the town. 

The point having been further discussed, Mr. Hughes withdrew. 

The Tows CLERK said the next item was one of £35,419 11s. 9d., which 

Water Company had overdrawn on capital account, and which the 
Corporation agreed to pay. The money was really owing to the bank. 

The InspEcTOR : Did you know this amount was owing before you went 
to Parliament. 

The Town CLERK: We knew from the accounts of the ——- year that 
the Company had overdrawn; but we idid not know what was the exact 

jount. 
"The InsPECTOR remarked that it was a very large overdraw. 

The Town CLERK said it was mostly due on land purchased by the Com- 
pany, but not paid for until the Bill was passed. There were other out- 
sanding liabilities, amounting to £3089 9s. The Law Clerk of the Water 
Company (Mr. B. P. Broomhead), who had done a great deal of work and 
paid money for the Company, had an account to render, which would 
probably bring up the amount to £39,760; but they had not the exact 

s yet. 
. Mr. B. Jones, Borough Accountant, was called, and said he had examined 
the accounts of the Water Company to the end of 1887, and found that 
they had overdrawn their capital account by £35,4199s. The £3089 9s. was 
an excess Of jliabilities over assets. He could not say the exact amount 
due to the Law Clerk; but he thought £1200 would be a reasonable sum 
to allow. 

No opposition was offered to these amounts. 

The sum of £8000 for compensation, and the cash payment to share- 
holders who took 82 per cent. for their shares were next passed. 

Mr. E. M. Eaton, the General Manager of the water-works, ‘gave ex- 
planations respecting a sum of £9920 for the completion of purchases of 
land entered into by the Water Company, and also furnished details as to 
the cost of completing the Damflask reservoir, amounting to £16,440. 

The InsPecToR said he had seen the reservoir; and he believed that what 
was suggested was the right thing to do. 

Several smaller items of proposed expenditure were gone into, and the 
inquiry closed. 





PORTSMOUTH WATER COMPANY. 

At the Half-Yearly Meeting of the Portsmouth Water Company, held on 
Thursday last, the Directors’ report, which was of the favourable charac- 
ter familiar to the shareholders of this Company, was unanimously 
adopted. The Chairman, who has been connected with the undertaking 
since its inception some thirty years ago, was re-elected ; and the ordinary 
business of the meeting was discharged in the usual manner. The Com- 

y’s paid-up share capital now amounts to £281,200, and the loan 
capital to £88,550; making together £369,800. The expenditure on capital 
account lately incurred, and shortly to be provided for, runs into large 
figures; but it is the fate of water companies supplying large and popu- 
lous districts to be ever on the move. They must needs keep pace with 
the building developments of their neighbourhood, and also provide for 
future contingencies. It is with this intention, doubtless, that the Ports- 
mouth Company are duplicating their engines and other works at very 
considerable cost. The dwellings and other premises now supplied with 
water from the Company’s springs number upwards of 31,000; and the 
report states that the average daily supply during the past half 
year, throughout the various districts in and about Portsmouth, 
was 5,084,000 gallons. In connection with the water service available for 
the extinction of fires, the Directors are enabled to make a highly satis- 
factory statement. They have now provided 2414 free hydrants; and out 
ofeight fires reported at the Company’s offices during the half year, only 
one lasted as long as half-an-hour. This isa record of the efficiency of 
the Portsmouth constant-service system which the inhabitants, as well as 
the shareholders, must doubtless appreciate. The dividends declared on 
the different classes of shares were at the full statutory rates—viz., 10 per 
cent. on the bulk of the capital, and 7 per cent. on the remainder. A sum 
of £500 was added to the arrears of dividend account. Notwithstanding 
this application of profits, the revenue enabled the Directors to carry for- 
ward upwards of £2000. The Company’s ordinary reserve fund now 
stands at £10,733, the whole of which is invested in Consols. 





Ramscate Corporation Gas AND Water Suppity.—The accounts of 
the Gas and Water Department of the Ramsgate Corporation, which 
have lately been issued, show that the profits amounted last year to £3200, 
the largest sam ever made in one year, and equivalent to a district rate 
of 8d.in the pound. In the year 1886-7 the profits were £2600; so that 
in the twelve months just closed, there was an increase of £600. 


Tae NortHERN Coat TrapE.—There has been increased activity in the 
coal trade during the past week, as far as the steam coal branch is con- 
cerned. The quantity sent out is considerably larger, and there is a desire 
to obtain as much as possible in the next few weeks, lest there should be 
any labour dispute. The price of best steam coal is firm at 7s. 6d. gene- 

ly, though in some instances collieries are asking a little above this 
rate. One or two of the gas coal collieries are working well with export 
orders ; but most of this class are now only able to obtain short time for 
theirmen. A few large contracts for gas coal are in the market, including 
one of 140,000 tons for Bristol. The household coal tradeis very flat, and 
the prices are expected to drop further, as for two or three months there 

be the minimum of consumption, though a little coal will be exported. 
Manufacturing coal and coal for the use of steamers sell freely; and the 
Price is well maintained. 

Wisorne Water Company, Liurrep.—A general meeting of the share- 
holders and others taking interest in the formation of the Wimborne 
Minster Water-Works Company, Limited, was held at Wimborne on the 17th 
inst., to consider the position of the undertaking. As will be seen from 

@ article in another column, the Company have already applied for a 
Provisional Order to enable them to construct works for the supply of the 
town ; but the scheme does not appear to meet with the —— which the 
Electors expected. The Chairman (Dr. Wyke-Smith) said the Directors 
felt they were very near success; but they had not quite obtained it, and 
itwas for the owners and occupiers of property to show whether they 
Would assist them to proceed on a firm financial basis. They wanted 
about another £1000 to enable them to goon. General Truell proposed— 

at it is advisable that the public opinion of the town should be 
further tested before any additional contracts are entered into, and that 
this meeting be adjourned for a month, and in the meantime those present 
Agree to influence their fellow-townsmen in the undertaking.” To this an 
smendment was moved to proceed with the works forthwith ; and this 
Was carried by a large majority. 








NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprinsurca, Saturday. 

The echoes of last week’s fusillade in the Edinburgh Town Council* 
have not yet quite died away. It was inevitable, after the con- 
temptuous remarks with reference to Mr. G. Auldjo Jamieson, that 
he should reply; and accordingly a letter from him appeared 
in the Scotsman on Monday, endeavouring to establish that he 
was right. Unfortunately for the people of Edinburgh, his letter was 
devoted in the first place to his own position in the past, and in the second 
place to demonstrating that the municipal management of commercial 
ggg ee is bad. So far as helping towards a settlement of the question, 
Mr. Jamieson’s letter was worse than a mere ——_ sound, because the 
presenting of these side issues to the community diverts attention from 
the main question, which just now is, What is the Leith Company’s under- 
taking worth? While saying this, I exonerate Mr. Jamieson from the 
insinuation that he is seeking, or has sought, to lead the public mind 
astray. He was brought into the line of defence by the attacks 
which have been made upon him. These attacks, both in the press and 
in the Council Chamber, are perhaps not so guileless. The present policy 
of the Joint Committee is to direct attention away from their own position ; 
and hence, probably, the lavish criticism bestowed upon Mr. Jamieson’s 
figures. After Mr. Jamieson,came the Leith Town Council, on Tuesday, 
when Bailie Archibald, who has all along assumed the leadership of the 
movement in Leith, spoke on almost everything except the real reason of 
their failure to come to terms with the Leith Company. He was a trifle 
more communicative, however, than his brethren in Edinburgh; for he 
narrated several points on which, according to his present frame of mind, 
the Joint Committee appear to have reached their limit. After what has 
already taken place, he fad better be cautious. In this matter of the Leith 
Company, history has sometimes been made rapidly; Bailie Archibald, 
while relying on the last London position, may find that circumstances have 
required another advance, and that his remarks of Tuesday afternoon no 
longer apply. After denouncing the Leith Company for asking too much, 
and for making gas of inferior quality, and doing his best to rouse the 
temper of the Directors, the Bailie concluded with sentimental references 
to “ wise counsels,” and “a proper spirit;” never apparently perceiving 
that these were the very things he had been doing his best to destroy. 
After a little discussion, the report of the Joint Committee was adopted. 
In addition to the above, the local press have all directed attention to the 
subject; and, with one excepiion, all concur in condemning the action of 
the Joint Committee. The week has thus been rather a lively one; but, 
in the midst of all the noise, there has been little indication of the spirit 
which would be most becoming in the circumstances, of letting bygones 
be bygones, and, forgetting the mistakes of the past, buckling to in earnest, 
to as to arrive at a settlement without any more needless expenditure. 

The Corporations’ view of what should be done to effect a settlement 
may be learnt from the result of a meeting of the Committee yesterday. 
Mr. Skinner, the Clerk, was instructed to send a communication to Mr. 
W. Duncan, Secretary of the Leith Gas Company, stating the desire of the 
Corporations to arrange the purchase in an amicable manner, and without 
resorting to arbitration if possible; also that, to assist the end in view, 
it was the wish of the Committee to obtain fuller information than they 
at present possessed regarding the condition of the Company’s works and 
the state of their accounts. In order that such information might be 
conveyed to the Committee in a thorough manner, it was requested that 
permission might be given to Mr. George Livesey and Mr. G. Miller 
Cunningham to inspect the works, and to Mr. Alfred Lass and Mr. Molle- 
son to examine the books and accounts of the Company for the past ten 

ears, On behalf of the Corporations. The gentlemen nominated, it will 

e observed, have all taken part in the proceedings at Westminster, and 
in antagonism to the Leith Company. No matter however distinguished 
or however honourable these gentlemen may be, it is impossible that they 
can approach the question without a bias. It would —— have been 
more courteous, and therefore more likely to be successful, to have 
nominated someone outside the sphere of past action, or to have left it 
open to the Company, in their reply, to have suggested whom they were 
poe to accept in this position of “informal referee.” As the matter 

as be-n put to them, the Company can give but one answer, and that is 
a refusal. Time will thus be wasted, and the misfortune for the Company 
is that, on account of the callous nature of the proposal which is made to 
them, they cannot “ reciprocate” the advance of the Joint Committee; 
and they thus lay themselves open to the charge that they would not come 
out of their “ manger.” 

Mr. A. Smith, the Manager of the Aberdeen Corporation Gas-Works, has 
recommended the Gas Committee to practically stop Sunday labour in 
the works during seven or eight months in the year. At present 40 men 
are employed on Sunday; and it is proposed to keep on only two men. 
By allowing the fires to go down, he estimated that a loss of £200 
annually would be sustained. Mr. Smith’s report was made after the 
experiment of stopping Sunday labour on May 6, 13, and 20. The Com- 
mittee adopted the recommendation. 





(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

A special meeting of the shareholders of the Kilwinning Gaslight Com- 
pany was held a few days ago, at which it was resolved, on the motion of 
the Chairman, Mr. T. Fulton, to dissolve the Company, so that it may be 
reconstituted as a Limited Liability Company, with increased capital. 

The ratepayers of the Fourth Ward of the recently constituted Police 
Burgh of Clydebank, Dumbartonshire, are ap in arms at what they regard 
as an extortionate charge made for the gas consumed in lighting the 
common stairs throughout the ward. Last Saturday a public meeting was 
held for the purpose of considering the question. A number of the rate- 
payers expressed their indignation at the rate charged for the gas in the 
ward—5s. per 1000 cubic feet, as compared with 3s. 6d., which is the price 
of the Corporation gas supplied to the other wards. Dissatisfaction was 
also expressed as to the mode in which some were charged—namely, 
according to the amount of their rents ; while others complained of a charge 
being made for collecting the gas-rental. The Fourth Ward, which is made 
up of the village of Dalmuir, is, I believe, supplied with gas by the old Kil- 
patrick, Bowling, and Dalmuir Gas Company. After a long discussion, it 
was unanimously agreed that none of tue ratepayers should in the mean- 
time pay the assessment complained of ; and it was also resolved that the 
Ward Committee should be requested to lay the matter before the Ward 
Commissioners, and state their opinion that the assessment should be 
gathered by the collector of the burgh rates, instead of by the house factors 
as at present. 

In last week’s “‘ Notes” mention was made of the fact that the Rothesay 
Town Council had agreed to order the erection of a new gasholder at 
cost of £1560; and brief reference may now be made to the discussion 
to which the Gas Committee’s recommendation gave rise. According to 
Mr. Milloy, it would be a sheer waste of money to incur such an expenditure 





» A report of the meeting is given in another column. 
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as was proposed. He considered it to be much less requisite than it was a 
ear ago; seeing that so many of the shops were to be closed at an earlier 
our, and especially in view of the changes which were taking place every 
day in connection with the system of lighting. Even if a new holder 
were necessary, he would object to its being erected at the present works, 
which were admitted, he said, by all to be in the wrong place, and would 
not be tolerated very much longer by the community ; and in the event of 
their removal, the proposed expenditure would, to a large extent, be 
entirely lost. He simply tes @ for delay. Mr. Orkney seconded the 
amendment. Mr. Mackinnon, in supporting the motion for the adoption 
of the Committee’s minutes, objected to the continuance of the present 
wasteful system, which was illustrated by the circumstance that the 
present maximum holder accommodation was only 65,000 cubic feet; 
whereas the quantity of gas which they required to manufacture daily was 
110,000 cubic feet. The result was that they were compelled to use the 
dearest kind of coal at 23s. per ton, in order to produce the gas quickly ; 
and even with such coal, it had to be withdrawn about half an hour before 
all the gas was taken out of it. Something like 400 tons of this coal was 
used last year. Provost Thomson spoke in favour of the recommendation, 
in the course of which he touched on the proposal to resort to the use of 
oil as the source of the gas. The Glasgow Corporation had no fear, he 
said, of oil superseding coal, as was shown by the fact that they were 

aw gcse to spend £150,000 in extending their works as at present. In the 
end, the proposal of the Committee was adopted by a majority of one. 

On the Glasgow Stock Exchange on Wednesday, the ordinary shares of 
the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company were wanted by buyers 
at 77s. 6d. per share; but sellers held out at the close for 80s. per share. 
For the preference shares £5 5s. per share was offered by buyers; but 
£5 10s. was the lowest sellers were willing to accept. 

The ae w pig-iron warrant market has been lifeless and flat through- 
out the week. Owing to the occurrence of two holidays,there have onlybeen 
three business days. On Tuesday and Wednesday there was a consider- 
able amount of selling; but it was not known whether “ bears” were 
enlarging their commitments, or weak “ bulls” felt obliged to close their 
accounts. In either case the indication isa badone. Yesterday a further 
decline in price was made by Scotch warrants; down to 37s. 74d. per ton 
cash having been accepted. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiverPooL, May 26. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—It may be taken as a hopeful sign that, in spite 
of the holidays, a further improvement has to be recorded ; and to-day’s 
position fully warrants the advance which has taken place. The Con- 
tinental demand is increasing; and buyers have willingly paid the top 
prices for present and June-July delivery. But the high rates now 
asked by makers may meanwhile be somewhat checking further business. 
A high level of value seems, however, unavoidable, in view of the large 
a still unfilled as far as foreign consumers are concerned, 
and the correspondingly inadequate quantities available on this side. 
Probably even a shade over £11 15s. has been realized f.o.b. Hull this 
week ; and similar prices rule at Leith and Liverpool. To-day, makers 
are asking £12 f.o.b. Hull; but second-hand parcels may still be bought 
at £11 17s. 6d. For June forward there are few sellers; and there ap- 

ars to be no possibility of business now below £12. The justification 
or this lies in the fact that last June £12 10s. was reached; and, as 
has previously been remarked, the market appears to be following last 
year's movements. 


Lonpon, May 26. 

Tar Products.—The depression noted last week continues; and most 

roducts have fallen in value. Benzol has suffered a severe relapse; and 

usiness has been done in 90 per cent. at 2s. 6d., and 50 per cent. at about 
2s., which is a fall on the former of 1s. per gallon since the commence- 
ment of the year. Pitch is also weaker, and the future of this article 
does not look hopeful—buyers expecting to cover their requirements next 
season at lower prices than are now quoted. It is surprising that, having 
regard to the value of pitch for fuel purposes, manufacturers sell at 
= figures. Prices: Tar, 15s. to 20s. per ton, according to position. 

enzol, 90 per cent., 2s. 6d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. per gallon. 
Toluol, 1s. 6d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. per gallon. Crude 
naphtha, 30 per cent., 9d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. ae gallon. Creo- 
sote, 14d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to12s.6d.perton. Carbolic acid (crude), 
8s. 8d. per gallon. Carbolic crystals, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lb. Cresylic 
acid, 104d. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per 
cent., “A” quality, ls. 4d. per unit; “B,” 1s. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate is in active demand; and prices have 
further advanced during the week. Important shipments are being made; 
and stocks are practically nil. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £11 to 
£11 15s., less discounts. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 8s. per ton, with a rise 
or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Carbonate of 
ammonia, 33d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £18 per ton; white, 
£28. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, May 26.] 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The recent fall in sulphate seems to have 
founded a demand; and the week ending May 19 saw the largest business 
done at Hull this year. No less than 465 tons were exported, of which 
202 tons went to Hamburg, and 203 tons to Antwerp. On Friday in last 
week, the agent of The Gaslight and Coke Company raised his price to 
£11 15s., and expected to do a fair business at this figure. Some quantity 
of London outside makes has been sold at £11 11s. 3d. for May and June 
delivery; while at Hull the market closes very firm at £11 10s. But for 
June delivery, £11 12s. 6d. is being asked. Business has been done at 
Leith at £11 10s.; and as a great many of the dealers are anxious to 
purchase forward, this may be considered as a very healthy sign. 

Tar Products.—The benzol market is very quiet; and we hear that 
very low prices have been accepted for 50/90, as low as 2s. 1d. d/d Man- 
chester, while 90’s are very flat indeed—it being considered that holders 
would submit to a substantial reduction for delivery to the end of the 
year. Solvent naphtha is in good request at former rates; and the same 
may be said of anthracene. Crude carbolic acid is reported weaker; but 
we have not heard of any real business being done at lower than current 
rates. So far as pitch is concerned, there does not seem to be the slightest 
chance of an improvement in price. The only salvation for this article 
seems to bein the producers of it using it as fuel; seeing that it is far 
below its fuel price now. 





New Beiocrano (Buenos Ayres) Gas Company, Limitep.—A Com- 
pany under this title has been registered, with a capital of £200,000, in £10 
shares, with the object of acquiring the concession for supplying gas to 
the town of Belgrano, in the province of Buenos Ayres, in the Argentine 
Confederation, granted to Mr. J. Olguin on Nov. 7, 1871; taking over 
certain agreements made between him and various bodies, and persons in 
connection with the lighting of the district; and acquiring the works and 
plant of the Belgrano Gaslight and Coke Company. 














Tue Pusiic Licutine or NewcastLe-on-TyNE.—The question ag to 
use of gas in the public lamps of Newcastle-on-Tyne during the gy, 
months has been compromised. It is proposed to light an additiong) 
lamps out of those originally intended to be left unlit. This propogg] 
passed the Committee, and will probably be accepted by the Corporatio, 
at their next meeting, 


Tue Disputep Gas Brut at Bromuiey.—Mr. J. Ford, of Chislehury, 
against whom the Bromley Magistrates recently decided in a cage j, 
which he disputed the amount of the gas bill sent in by the Bromley (yy, 
sumers’ Gas Company,on the ground that the meter was defective (, 
ante, p. 884) has obtained a rule nisi prohibiting the issue of the wy. 
rant until the matter has been submitted to a Superior Court. 











Coventry WaTER Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Coventry City Coungy 
last Tuesday, the Water Committee presented a report from which it ap. 
peared that at the borings at Spon Iind, saline water had been com, 
upon, so that the Council must abandon all hope of obtaining a supply oj 
potable water from this quarter. Mr. T. Hawksley recommended thy 
acquisition of the Radford Springs. These —_e are now yielding 
183,600 gallons per 24 hours, and may, he thinks, be relied upon to giys 
150,000 gallons per day even at the end of a protracted drought. In orde 
to extinguish the water rights at one particular spot, the Committee ask 
the Council to purchase a mill and land at a cost of £2500. It was stated, 
further, that with the present supply of water there would be shortnes 
in the autumn. Mr. Andrews, the Chairman of the Committee, urged the 
need of pushing on with the works; but the consideration of the matter 
was postponed, 


Neatn Corporation Gas Suppty.—An inquiry was held last Wednesday, 
at the Town Hall, Neath, by Colonel Ducat, R.E., on the subject of ay 
application by the Town Council to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £1700 for the purposes of the gas undertaking. The 
Town Clerk stated that the Act the Corporation had obtained empowered 
them to raise £55,500. Of this sum £50,400 had already been borrowed, 
leaving £5100, which they could borrow subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board. The sum of £988 would be required for tele. 
scoping the gasholder; and new fittings, mains, &c., would be required, 
Mr. H. Jones, a local ironfounder, objected to the method employed by 
the Corporation in advertising for tenders for the telescoping. There 
were, he said, firms in Glamorganshire who could have done the work as 
well as it could be done by anyone. The Inspector made a note of the 
objection ; and at the close of the inquiry paid a visit to the gas-works, 
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| 
590,000) 10 |12 Apr. | 104 |Alliance & Dublin 10 p. c. 10 |183—193) .. s 78 
100,000; 10 ” 73 | Do. Tp.c. .| 10 |134—14/..|5 73 
800,000|100 | 83Jan.| 5 /Australian (Sydney) 5°/,Deb.| 100 |111—113) .. |4 8 6 
100,000} 20 80 Nov.| 10 Bahia, Limited. . . . 20 22—24 - 18 68 
200,000) 5 |11May| 74 Bombay, Limited. . . 5 | 74-—-73"| .. [416 8 
40,000; 5 | y h: Ei! SOU «© 50. » 4{ 5—54* 5 91 
880,000'Stck. 15 Feb. | 113 |Brentford Consolidated . 100 |223—228) .. |4 18 8 
oo |. ss 8 io. New. . . «_ «| 100 [162—167] .. |4 18 9 
20 14 Mar.} 104 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 42—44/ .. |410l1 
90° |18 Apr.| 113 [British . . . . + « of | 44—46 | .. [4.1710 
14 Mar.| 11 |Bromley, Ordinary 10 p.c. .| 10 | 20—22|.. 5 00 
” 8 | Do. p.c. .| 10 |1834—144) .. |5 10 4 
16 Nov.| 8 |Buenos Ayres(New) Limited| 10 | 14—15 | +4 |5 6 8 
8Jan.| 6 | Do. 6p.¢.Deb, .| 100 |109—111| .. |5 8 1 
29 Feb.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20| 25—27)|.. |5 38 
12Apr. | 134 |Commercial, Old Stock . .; 100 |270—275 s |4 18 3 
» |10h| Do.  Newdo.. . .| 100 |205—210].. 5 00 
Dec.| 44 | Do. 44 p. c. Deb, do.| 100 |122--127| .. |8 10 10 
Dec. | 12 |Continental Union, Limited | 20 | 48—45 |+1 {5 6 8 
” 2 Do. New ’69&’72) 14 28—29 | +4 [5 1b 1l 
1 9 | Do. 7 p.c. Pref..| 20 | 85—87 | .. 1417 8 
Mar.) 10 |Crystal Palace District . .| 100 200-210 415 8 
Jan. | 12 |European, Limited - «| 10 | 24—25 416 0 
» [12 | Do. New. 74) 17—18 | .. |5 0 0 
” 12 | Do. Gare « « 5 |114—123| .. |4 16 0 
Feb. | 123 Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary! 100 |249—253) +3 /4 16 10 
” 4 Do. B, 4 p. c. max.| 100 | 97—102! .. |8 18 5 
” 10 Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 |260—265] .. |8 15 6 
” 5 Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. .| 100 |125—180) .. \3 16 Il 
” 74 Do. G,74p.c.do. .| 100 |183—188} .. |3 19 9 
” 7 Do. H,7p.c. max.) 100 |167—172) .. |4 1 4 
” 10 Do. J, 10 p. c. Prf..| 100 |257—262) .. |3 16 4 
Dec 4 Do. 4 p. c. Deb. Stk.| 100 |117—122) .. 3 57 
” 44 Do. 44 p.c. do. 100 |127—182| .. |8 8 2 
” 6 Do, 6p.c. do. 100 |172—177| .. |8 710 
May.| 10 |Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |203-207*) .. |4 16 6 
Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd) 5 | 5—54/).. /5 91 
8 Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb.| 100 |113-115 | .. |t 61 
Nov.) 6 |Monte Video, Limited . .| 20 |204—214/—4 5 11 8 
Nov.| 10 |Oriental, Limited. . . .| 5 | 94—10}.- 5 00 
Mar.| 7 |Ottoman, Limited . : a a i—7 5 0 0 

People’s Gas of Chicago— | | 
2May/ 6 1st Mtg. Bds. .| 100 |104—109}—3 5 10 1 
1Dec.| 6 2nd Do. -| 100 | 95-100 | .. |6 0 0 
Apr. | 10 |San Paulo, Limited « «| 1 | 154-164 | .. 6 12 
Feb. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 |817—82u/ .. |4 16 3 
» IE Do. B do. .| 100 |238—243/+1 |4 18 9 
» 13 Do. C do. .| 100 |255—265| .. |418 1 
Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |137—142| .. 3 10 1 
Feb.| 11 /Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.| 5 | 11—13 | .. |4 4 
} *Ex div. 

WATER COMPANIES. | 

| | 
Dec.| 9 Chelsea, Ordinary . .| 100 252—257| .. |8 10 0 
Apr.| 7 East London, Ordinar -| 100 |194—198| .. 8 10 8 
Dec.| 9 Grand Junction. . . . .| 50 |124—128) .. |3 10 4 
Feb.| 103 [Kent . . . . « « « «| 100 |267—272).. 8 17 2 
Dec.| 9 Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . .| 100 /255—260) .. |8 9 3 
- 7 Do. 74p.c.max. . .| 00 | 200— 205 .» 918 2 
Mar.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |117—120| .. 3 6 8 
Jan. | 124 New River, New Shares. .| 100 |347—352| .. 3 810 
é 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |122—127/+2 |3 3 0 
Dec.| 6 S'thwk & V’xhall, 10 p.c.max.| 100 |160—165) .. /3 12 9 
» 6 Do. 74 p. c. do. | 100 |155—160| .. 3 15 ° 
» |10 West Middlesex . «| 100 |269—274) .. |3 13 0 
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gz PROFIT OF THE MippteTon Gas DepartMentT.—At a meeting of 
the Middleton Town Council last Thursday Mr. Halliday stated that since 
their previous meeting an omission had been discovered in the accounts 

t the gas-works for the year ending March 265 last, which altered the re- 
‘alt of the balance-sheet, and added £200 to the profit. This brought the 
total profit up to £1385. The correction also had the effect of reducing 
the leakage from 143 to 13 per cent. 

gates oF SHARES.—Ata recent sale by Messrs. Beaumont and Glover, 
at Crigglestone, 18 original ““A” shares in the Ossett Gas Company were 
sold in lots of six. Two of the lots were purchased at £13 and £13 2s. 6d. 

rshare; the other six were secured for £13 per share. On the same 
oecasion, 18 “B” shares were sold at £9 7s. 6d. each.——A number of 
shares in the Worksop Gas Company were offered for sale at Worksop on 
the 16th inst. Eleven shares of £10 each (8 per cent.) were sold for 
£18 2s. 6d. per share; six shares for £8 17s. 6d. per share, and two similar 
shares, bearing 6 per cent. interest, for £7 17s. 6d. each. Thirty pre- | 
ference shares of £1 13s. 4d. each, bearing interest at 5 per cent., were | 
sold at 41s. per share. 

Burcess Hitt Water Company.—The third half-yearly general meeting 
of this Company was held on Monday last week, when the accounts for 
the six months ending March 25 last, which were presented, showed a balance 
of £688. The Directors in their report recommended a dividend at the rate 
of Sper cent., free of income-tax, which, after adding £20 to the reserve | 
fund, would leave a balance of £83 te be carried forward. The Directors 
called the attention of the shareholders to the gradual increase of the 
consumers ; being 1184 now, as against 1162 in the preceding half year. 
In moving the eleption of the report, the Chairman (Mr. W. Wood) com- 
mented on it as satisfactory and gratifying. He alluded toa proposition 
that had been made to the Directors to supply water up to Haywards 
Heath; but said that they did not entertain the suggestion. The report 
was adopted, and the dividend of 3 per cent. for the half year declared. 





CotnBRoox WaTeR Suppiy.—At the last meeting of the Rural Sanitary 
Authority of the Eton Union, a letter from the Local Government Board 
was read, stating that the Board had had under consideration the report 
of the Medical Officer of Health (Mr. A. J. Southey) for the year 1887, and 
inquired what steps the Authority proposed to take with reference to the 
provision of a supply of water for Colnbrook. The Clerk was directed to 
state, in reply, that the Authority had relied on the Grand Junction Water 
Company to provide the necessary supply if their Bill had passed through 
Parliament; but, the Bill having been thrown out, the Kathority were 
now looking in other directions. The Clerk was also directed to inform 
the Local Government Board that the negotiations with the Slough Water 
Company had faller. through, on an objection raised by the Company that 
they had not sufficient power, in consequence of a part of the parish of 
Iver, not comprised in the Company’s district, intersecting the Bath Road, 
along which it would have been necessary to carry the mains. 


Disputep LiasILity ror Gas Suppuiep To a ScHoon.—At the Chelten- 
ham County Court last Thursday, the Rev. R. W. Hippisley was summoned 
by the Stow (Gloucestershire) Gas Company for 15s. 8d. for gas supplied 
by them to the National School of the district, from Sept. 30, 1887, to 
March 12 last, and for meter-rent. The defendant had paid 2s. into 
court ; this sum representing, according to his contention, the amount to 
which he was liable prior to the transfer of the school from the Trustees (of 
whom he was the representative) to the School Board authorities on 
Aug. 4 last. No notice was given to the Company by the defendant as to his 
liability ceasing on this date ; and it was not until after the account had 
been sent in that he objected to pay. The Judge(Mr. Rose-Smith) pointed 
out to Mr. Hippisley that, whatever might have been the arrangement 
between the Trustees and the School Board, he was responsible to the 
Gas Company, inasmuch as he had not given formal notice to them of 
the change. Judgment must therefore be entered for the plaintiffs for 
the amount claimed. 








THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 


Durinc THE Four WEEKS ENDED May 23. 


aN ILLUMINATING POWER. 
(In Standard Sperm Candles.) 














{From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Drsprn, F.I.C., F.C.S.] 
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(Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 


(Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 






































| Means. Means. | | Means. 
Companies—DIsTRICTS. Maxi- |Mini-| ss ; ra om ssipmecen || Maxi-| Mini- 
mum. |mum.| May | May | May; May | mum. mum.) May; May| May, May; mum.| mum.| May| May! May| May 
| |} 1 | 8 | 15 | 9 1 8 | 15 | 23 | ‘we wd se 
| | | | | 
aslight and Coke Company— || | 
ie Motte Hill. » + * , . . os +1 Rs 16-4] 18-6) 17°2'17°2 18-2 | 14°8 | 8°3 | 9°8 | 91 |10°5 |10°0 |) 04) O°0 | O-1 | Or1 | Or2 | O1 
Camden Town. ..... «+ + «| 16°9 | 15°6| 16°2| 16°2|16°3| 16°6 | 11°3 | 8°6 |10°2 | 9°8 | 9°9 (10°3 0°3 0°0 | 0°2 | O-1 | 02 | O2 
Dalston we ew ee ew «| 17°2 | 16°1| 16°4| 16°7 | 16°6 | 16-7 | 15°2 | 9°0 |12°6 |18°6 |18°0 {14-7 || 1°2| O-1 | 0-4 | O-2 | 0-2] 0-2 
DO. 6 sce « 6 ee ee « 6 | eS Tae ws wie ee 8°5 | 6°0 | 7°2|6°9|7°1|6°9|| 1°4 | 02! 1°0) 1°0 | 0°6 | 0°8 
Chelsea(Fulham) ...... «| 16°8 | 16°2| 16°7| 16°4|16°6 | 16°5 | 13°3 | 8°6 |12°5 |11°5 |10°4 |10°0 0°2| 0:0} 0-0 | 0-1 | 0-1] 0°0 
Do. (NineElms) ..... .| 16°9 | 16-0 16°2) 16°1/16°7| 16-9 | 11*1 | 8°6 |10°0 9°4 | 9°8 | 8°8 0°5 | 0°0 | 0°3 | 0-3 | 0-2} 0°65 
Kingsland Road ....... .| 18°0 | 16-1 17-0) 17°1|16°9 | 16°9 | 15°6 | 8°O | 9-4 |10°6 |13°1 |13°5 || 0-6 | 0-0 | 0-0 | 0-0 | 0-0 | 0-2 
Charing Cross (48-inch main) . . . | 17°4 | 16°0| 16°4) 16°6/16°3 16-9 | 11°3) 8°2 | 9°7 | 8°2 | 9°2 9°7 0°6 | 0°2 | 0-4 | O04 | 05 | O'4 
Do. (district main) . . .j| 16°7 | 16°0| 16°3| i6°7|16°3! 16°6 | 10°5 | 81 |10°2 | 9°2 | 8°6 | 92 0°6 0-1 | 0°4 | 0°5 | 0°56 | O38 
St. John’s Wood . . ... . « «| 17°2 | 16°2| 16-7} 16°6| 16°6 | 16°8 | 1171 | 7°3 | 9-4 | 8-0 | 8°2 | 8°7 0°8 | O°4 0°5 | 0°5 | 0°5 | O°4 
Lambeth Road. . ...... .{|17°0 | 16°0| 16°7| 16°5| 16°6 | 16°7 | 11°1 | 7°9 \L0°3 | 9'1 | 8°9 | 9°2 |) 0°6 | 0°0  0°1 | 0-1 | 0°0 | O°4 
Westminster (cannel gas). . . . «| 21°5 |20°8/ 21°70) 21°0 21°0/21°3 | 13°3) -9°3 jL1°3 jtt-4 10°3 {11°8 0°8 | 0°2 | 0°3 | O'7 | O°7 | O'6 
ropolitan Gas Company— | 
=<... . | welwe 16°5| 16-4 16°4/16°6 | 13°4 | 5°5 |10°1 | 8-0 | 9°3 | 9°8 || 0-2! 0-0 0-0| 0-0 | 0-0 | 0-0 
Tooley Street . . .... +. «| 174 | 1671 16°3|16°4 | 16°4/ 16°6 | 12°3 | 6°9 |11°0 | 87 | 9-1 19-0 0°0; 0-0 | 0°0 | 0-0 | 0-0 | 0°0 
Clapham . 6 6 0 ts te oe oe | WG | 16°0 | 16°3}16°3/ 16°2/ 16-4 | 15°1 |10°7 {12-1 |11°9 |12°8 |18°3 }} 1°2/) O°0 | O-1 | 0-0 | O-3 | O-1 
Lewisham ....... . « «| 16°8 §16°1|16°4|16°4 16°4)15°3 | 10°4 | 8°4 |10°2 | 9°2 | 9°3 | 9°8 ||} 0-2! 0-0 | 0-0 | 0-0 | O-1 | O-1 
Blackfriars Road. ...... ./|17'1 | 15-9 16°2 | 16°5 16°2 16°4 | 13°9 | 83 ‘pig \10°7 jt0"8 |LA-L | 0-4; O°2 | 0-3 | 0-2 | 0-3} O38 
m — | } 
war oe ns rg ° 16°9 | 16-2 16°8|16°5 16°4) 16°6 9°1 | 6°4 | 7°3 | 7°6 | 81 | 8°0 || O°8| 0-0 | 0-4 | 0°4 | 04) 0°4 
St. George’s-in-the-East » | 17-1 | 15-7 | 16°8| 16-7 | 16°2| 16°5 | 12-1 | 6-9 | 8-7 | 9°8 |10°1 | 9°7 || O°7 | 0-4 | 0-5 | 0-6 | 0-5 | 0°6 
SULPHURETTED Hyprocen.—None on any occasion. PrREssuRE.—In excess on all occasions. 
Note—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 


not to exceed 17 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubio feet of gas. 


Pressure between sunset 


aud midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch, 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


PLEASE aDDRESS IN FULI-_ (Gr @©/AGT QZ IAT IAT Es <S CO., 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIG AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 





Thirty-three Medals at Ths = : 
all the Great International ONS TSE DE 
Exhibitions have been iti ra i 
awarded to GWYNNE & ih i i | 
Co,forGas Exhausters,&c. | } : | H 
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At 
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Only Medal at the Liver- E : i | : | 
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pool International Exhibi- . | 
Pumping Engines. | , 
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| 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal | 
They have never sought i | 
to make price the chief } ij | A i 
consideration, but to pro- AA i | i I | 
duce Machinery of the Ei | df HNN il | 


HHA 
very highest quality. ~ 
The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction, 








They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 


Passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
Satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 











Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

NO OTHER MAKER CAN 

DO THI 
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GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 RevouvTions PER MINUTE. 


The abo ngre driving Four GWYNNE & COS PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
en aca eg the slightest oscillation), at the ErrixeHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. , 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state thatthe royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
han ,000 acres, and are held fora longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon,E.C, 
Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PurrricaTIOon AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 
CANNEL COAL, &c. 
JOHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 
Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 


Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No, 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, } ScoTLAND 
No. 54, BeErnaRD Street, LEITH, % 


ROWTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial 

of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to buin Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 
For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
Lonpow, E. 


ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


Pirie, age 35, seeks Employment in 
Gas-Works. Well up in Main and Service Lay- 
ing, Valves, Stoves, &c. Good testimonials. 
Address No, 1610, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeEt Street, E.C. 


WANTED, by a young Man, a Situation 
in a Gas-Works as IMPROVER in the General 
Gas-Fitting Trade. 
Apply to A. Tux, Gas-Works, Milborne Port, Somer- 
SET. 

















N Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. desires an En- 
gagement as MANAGER or ASSISTANT EN- 
GINEER, either at home or abroad. Aged 80, and 
married. 
Apply by letter to No. 1605, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 


GAS ENGINEER’S DRAUGHTSMAN. 
WANnte D above, for Two or Three 


months, where others are kept. 
Apply by letter to No. 1609, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 


ANTED, by a Suburban Gas-Works, 


a thoroughly competent Man as SERVICE 
LAYER, &c. Must be able to read Indices of Meters 
and attend to the general Outdoor Work. A teetotaller 
preferred. 

Apply by letter to No. 1608, care of Mr. King, 11, Boit 
Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 


ENGINE DRIVER WANTED. 
ANTED, by a Suburban Gas Com- 


pany, a steady Man as ENGINE DRIVER, to 
attend to Engines, Exhausters, and Boilers, 
Wages 28s. per week of seven days, 
Applicants to state age and present employment, and 
forward references to No. 1607, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, Fieer Street, E.C. 


GAS WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 

Address Grorcz WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CorNWALL. 


Fok SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet square, 


by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves, 
Connections and Lifting Gear complete. Can be seen 
at work at the Stourbridge Gas-Works. 
Also a double-action PUMP EXHAUSTER, for 10,000 
feet per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. 
Apply to W. Nortn, Gas-Works, StouRBRIDGE. 


Fo SALE—A good Second-hand Gas- 

HOLDER, 30 feet diameter by 12 feet deep; Five 
Columns, Trellis Girders, and Counterbalance Weights 
in perfect condition. Also small CAST-IRON TANK 
and GASHOLDER, 20 feet diameter by 12 feet deep. 
Also (now at the Windsor Gas-Works), in excellent 
working condition, Three PURIFIERS, 12 ft. by 8 ft. 
by 4 ft.6 in. deep, with Valves, Connections, and Lift- 
ing Apparatus complete. 

Apply to WiLtgy anp Co., Gas Engineers, Commer- 
cial Road, ExeTer. 


EASTBOURNE GAS COMPANY. 


STATION METER FOR SALE. 1 
SQUARE Station Meter (second hand), 























A 


hour. 
&e., &e. 
Can be overhauled and refixed by arrangement with 
the Makers. No reasonable offer will be refused. 
Can be seen at the Eastbourne Gas- Works ; communi- 
cations to be addressed to the Manager, .Mr. John 
Hammond. 


in good condition. Capacity 30,000 cubic feet per 
the usual Fittings and Time-piece, Index, 


J. H, Campion Coes, Secretary. 


yards or thereabouts; and also, all that MANUFAC- 


other BUILDINGS erected thereon, together with the 
STEAM-ENGINE, STEAM-BOILER, SHAFTING, 
STEAM, GAS, and WATER PIPES, now being in, 
upon, or about the said Premises. 


will be sold subject to the 
rent of £55 15s., made payable by an indenture of con- 
veyance, dated the 4th of January, 1875, and to the 
grantee’s covenants therein contained. 


storeys in height, and measures 343 yards by 15 yards. 
three working days prior to the sale. 


Queen Street, Oldham; J.S. Hulton, Mumps, Oldham ; 
and for such inspection to 


BRIGHTON & HOVE GENERAL GAS COMPANY. 


and SON, of Brighton) is instructed by the Directors of 
the Brighton and Hove General Gas Company to Sell 
by Auction, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, City, on 
Thursday, the 14th of June, 1888, at Two o’clock pre- 
cisely, 625 SEVEN PER CENT. “A” ORDINARY 
SHARES of £20 each in the above Comp 


pany’s Act of 1879. 


audited Balance-Sheet for 1887, may be h 
Company's Offices, 5, Great Winchester Street, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., and 
Brighton ; of Messrs. HOWLETT AnD CLaR&E, Solicitors, 
8, Ship Street, Brighton; of Mr. Raen Homan, Stock | lowest or any tender, reserving to themselves the right 
and Share Broker, 2, Austin Friars, London, E,C.; of 
Messrs. WILKINSON AND Son, Auctioneers, 168, North 
Street, Brighton ; and of Mr. G. A. WitxInson, Land 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best a 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 


All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrik anv Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Errwat, Lonpon.” 


LEX. WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILuBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PRECISION LONDON.”)] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
auges, &., &e. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
last week’s issue. 








€. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 


AnD 80, Cannon STREET, LONDON, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers. Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
A'so for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 
*,.* See Advertisement p. 981 of this week’s issue. 
Cablegrams : “ Ignitor London.” Telegrams: “ Holmes 
Huddersfield.” 





“ EXCELSIOR” TAR-BURNER. 
AR worth 30s. per ton for Burning. 


Come and see and believe,or send for Burners 
complete, with Instructive and Descriptive Pamphlet, 
16s. 6a 
Estimates given for Fixing and Starting, and satis- 
factory working guaranteed on application to Taos. 
BURTONSHAW, Gas-Works, Curppine Norton. 


HAVING been in the employment of the 

Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 
vears—21 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), 
under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer and General 
Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show 
how it is made, or to send quantities already made. 
Terms. samples, and conditions of JoserH RIDDLE, 
Chemical Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. 





STATION GOVERNOR FOR SALE. 

HE Doncaster Corporation have for 
Sale one 14-inch GOVERNOR, by the Gas-Meter 
Company, in good working order. Will be removed 

shortly to make room for a larger one. 

To view, and price, apply to the undersigned. 

Rt. BripGE, Engineer and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Doncaster, May 14, 1888. 


PURIFIERS, &c., for Sale (cheap),erected, 


complete, in perfect working order, practically 
equal to new ; purchaser paying carriage. 
Four Purifiers (London), 14 ft. square by 4 ft. deep, 
with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and 
Crab. Makers, C. and W. Walker. Price £395. 
Also Four Purifiers (near Leicester), 12 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 3 ft. 6 in. deep, with 10-inch Centre-Valve and 
Connections, and Lifting Gear. Price £255. 
Also Cast-Iron Tank and Gasholder, 40 ft. diameter 
by 12 ft. 6 in. deep, complete. 
Also smaller siz¢* in Puriders, and various sizes in 
second-hand Gasholders, Scrubbers, Condensers, 
Station Governors, Exhausters, Station Meters, 
Gas-Valves, &c. Enquiries invited. 
Apply to Samu. WuHiLe (late Ashmore and While), 
60, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


T° BE SOLD, by Auction, by Mr. ALLEN 

MELLOR, at the King’s Arms Hotel, High Street, 
Oldham, on Thursday, the 7th day of June, 1888, at 
Seven (for Eight) o’clock in the evening, subject to such 
Conditions of Sale as shall be then produced, all that 
PLOT OF LAND, situate in Falcon Street, Ashton 
Road, in Oldham aforesaid, containing 4460 square 








TORY or MACHINE-SHOP known as “The Lanca- 
shire Gas-Meter Works,” with the BRASS FOUNDRY, 
SMITH’S FORGE, OFFICES, STORE-ROOMS, and 


The hereditaments are freehold of inheritance ; but 
ayment of the yearly chief 


The Machine-Shop is light, and a lofty building, two 
he conditions of sale will lie for inspection on the 
For further particulars, apply to the Auctioneer, 


Messrs. TWEEDALE, Sons, & LEzEs, 
Solicitors, Church Lane, Oldham, 





(INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


SALE OF SHARES, 
R. GEORGE AYSCOUGH WILKIN- 


SON (in conjunction with Messrs. WILKINSON 


AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 


a 


of GAS COALS, during a period of One year, 
ing the Ist of July next. 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON, 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importer, 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on applicat; 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchasej 
120 and 121, NeweaTe Srreet, Lonpon, BC; 





TUBES 
Fok Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanize 
White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesang Col 
Joun Spencer, Globe Tube Works, WEDNzsz pp; 
and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. . 


J HN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemicy 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID fg 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high Quality 
and colour. 
Highest References and all particulars supplied q 
application. 
QLPHERT'S Natural Oxide of Irop- 
SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from tip 
finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 
and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification, 
The sole representative for selling this Oxide is A, ¢, 
Fraser (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Bridgewater 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 
the above, which is specially adapted for making White 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 
quantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 
the year. 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


EASTBOURNE GAS COMPANY. 


: GAS-MAINS. 

HE Directors of the Eastbourne Gas 

Company invite TENDERS for the supply of 
about 200 tons (more or less) of 12-inch CAST-IRON 
PIPES. 
Tenders, to be endorsed “ Gas-Ma'‘ns,” must be sent 
to me not later than Friday, the lst day of June next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

J. H. Campion Coes, Secretary, 

May 19, 1888, 


THE PETERBOROUGH GAs COMPANY. 


, TENDERS FOR TAR. 
THE Directors of the above Company 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their Works 
for One year, commencing the Ist of July next. 
Tenders to be sent in by the 11th of June next, 
endorsed “ Tar,” and addressed to the Chairman of the 
Company. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application, 
to the undersigned. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

JoHN Barton, Secretary and Manager. 

Gas-Wozks, New Ro.d, Peterborough, 

May 18, 1888. 


‘THE PETERBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR RETORT-FITTINGS, ETC. 
(THE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
and erection of RETORT-FITTINGS, BUCKSTAVES, 
GIRDERS, &c. 

Drawings and Specification may be seen at the Office 
of the undersigned. 

Tenders to be sent in by the 11th of June next, 
endorsed “ Retort-Fittings, &c.,” and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Company. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 




































JoHN Barton, Engineer. 
Gas-Works, New Road, Petervorough, 
May 18, 1888 
THE BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
(HE Bristol United Gaslight Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 





and delivery as required at their Avon Street, Canons’ 


Marsh, or Stapleton Road Works, of about 140,000 tons 


Tenders, e 
pesent to m' 





HE 
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Sealed tet 
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Road. 
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dorsed “* Te 
lodged in 1 
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10 MANU 
HE I 
their 
TENDER: 
AMMONI! 
for a peri 
ensuing. 

Further, 


Gas-Wor 


HE 


sions 
Produced « 
1889, 


Farther 
Mr. J. Hey 
The hig} 
Tenders 
“Tender f 


Mansfie! 





Particulars and forms of tender may be obtained on 


application to the undersigned, to whom also tenders, 
seaied 
delivered not later than Ten a.m. on Monday, the 18 
of June prox. 


and endorsed “Tender for Coal,” must be 


Jas. V. GREEN, Secretary. 
Gaslight Offices, Canons’ Marsh, Bristol. 
May 4, 1888. 





TO COAL CONTRACTORS. 


HE Directors of the Clayton, Allerton, 
and Thornton Gas Company invite TENDERS 


for the supply of GAS COAL and CANNEL—4000 © 
5000 tons of Coal, and 500 tons of Cannel. The Coal to be 
free from Scale, Sulphurous Pyrites, or other objection 
able matter, and to be delivered at the Gas-Works, 
Low Lane, Clayton, or at the Great Northern Railway 





y, in 125 
ots, being five Shares in each Lot. 
The Sale is made under the provisions of the Com- 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale, with copy of the 
at the 


77, West Street, 


ordered 
or Three years,as may be agreed upon. Contractors 
to state in the tender the Seam and the Pit from which 
they intend to send the Coal. 


ti Clayton, in such quantities weekly as may be 
by the Company’s Manager, during One, Wo, 


Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” 


addressed to the Chairman at the Gas-Works, to be 
delivered on or before Monday, June 4, 1888. 


The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept the 


to divide the contract as they may think proper. 


By order, 
Joun Niven, Secretary and Manager. 








May 19, 1888 


Agent and Auctioneer, 7, Poultry, London, E.C, 


Gas Office, Clayton, near Bradford, May 21, 1888. 









Yay 29, 1888.] 
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COAL CONTRACT. 

HE Directors of the Ballymena and 
Harryville Gaslight Company, Limited, are pre- 
ito receive ‘TENDERS, not later than Saturday, 

‘gd of June, for the supply of 1500 tons of BEST 

bt EENED GAS COAL, to be delivered f.o.r. at Larne 

vy Belfast before the 1st of September next. 


ADOrter 


Dlicati 
hasei” 




















, EC, by four months’ bill from the Ist of October, 
ee — y , 
. e Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
vanized, Lt any tender. 
and Coil : __GzorGcE GREENE, Secretary. _ 
PNBsBoR, BOROUGH OF MOSSLEY. 
—___ EBmuE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Mossley are open to receive TENDERS for 
hemica) Mbse supply of COAL and CANNEL for One, Two, or 
ACID foy nore years. 7 
h quali Particulars on application to the Manager, at the 
= as-Works. 
Pplied Tenders, endorsed. ‘‘ Tender for Coal or Cannel,” to 
* be sent to me by the 9th of June next. 
——__ ie JosePH HypE, Town Clerk. — 
Tron- TO COAL CONTRACTORS. = 
Bone Ts E Sedgley Local Board invite 
ation, TENDERS for supplying 500 to 1000 tons of GAS 
e isA.¢, MEE COAL; the deliveries to be made at Shut End Siding, 
igewater stsuch times and in such quantities as may be directed. 
sealed tenders, marked “Coal,” to reach me on or 
—.. before the 7th of June next. 
The Board a bind themselves to accept the 
j st or any tender, 
mical - By order, 
), Supply JosErn Sitn, Clerk to the Board. 
oe Offices: High Holborn, Sedgley, May 22. 1888. 
" Thee, ltt 
acts ic TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 
shah que Improvement Commissioners of the 
ean, Town of Lytham invite TENDERS for the con- 
— traction of a GASHOLDER, 80 feet in diameter and 
® feet deep. . 
The drawings and specification may be seen at the 
Commissioners’ Offices, and at the Office of Mr. Thomas 
e Gas Newbigging, C.E., 5, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 
Copies of the bill of quantities and form of tender may 
pply of be obtained from the latter on deposit of Two Guineas, 
’-IRON which will be returned on receipt of a bond fide tender. 
b Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘‘Gasholder, Contract No. 
be sett Bo” to be addre-sed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
deny nittee,and delivered to me not later than Satu: day, the 
ept the $d of June, 1888. 
‘ The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
tary. the lowest or any tender. 
Cuas. A. Myers, Clerk. 
TY Offices, Lytham, May 16, 1888. 
7 BELFAST CORPORATION GAS.WORKS. 
\pany TAR CONTRACT. 
> HE Gas Committee of the Belfast Cor- 
Works poration invite OFFERS for the GAS TAR made 
sttheir Works from the Ist of July next, 
next, Specification and conditions of contract, form of 
of the tender, or other particulars, may be obtained at the 


Temporary Offices, Gas-Stove Warehouse, Ormeau 
sation, . 
The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
Tenders, for One, Three, or Five years’ make, en- 
dorsed “ Tender for Tar,” and addressed to me, to be 
lodged in my Office not later than the 6th of June next. 
Samvet Brack. Town Clerk. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN | 
GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TC. 10 MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 
any (HE Directors of this Company will, at 
apply their meeting on June 21, be prepared to receive 
VES TENDERS for the surplus TAR and the whole of the 

4 AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at these Works, 
fice for a period of One year from the Ist of July next 


pt the 
ger. 





ensuing. 
Further particulars may be had from the undersigned. 


HE Directors of the Alliance and 


Dublin Consumers Gas Company are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for 10,000 tons per annum of the 
best CANNEL COAL, to be supplied for One, Two, or 
Three years. 

The Cannel must be of the richest quatity, free from 
dust, slates, or other impurities. 

Tenders to state name and locality of the pit or pits 
from which it is proposed to supply the Cennel; the 
name of the seaport from which it is to be shipped ; 
and the price f.o.b. and ex ship Kingsend Basin, Dublin. 

An analysis of the Cannel for supply is to accompany 
each tender. 

Sealed tenders, directed to the Secretary, are to be 
lodged in the Company’s Offices, D’Olier Street, on or 
before the 5th of June next, endorsed ‘Tender for 
Cannel Coal.” 

W. F. Corton, 
Secretary and Manager. 


HE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 

poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the supply of about 45,000 tons of CANNEL, and about 
120,000 tons of best GAS COALS (Screened or Nuts). 

Price per ton to be quoted, delivered at their Gas- 
Works, Meadow Lane (Hunslet Lane Siding), New 
Wortley (Geldard Junction Siding), or at the Gas- Works 
York Street, in sueh quantities as may be required. 

The contract to commence the Ist of July next, and 
terminate on June 380, 1889. 

Forms of tender may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Lupton, Gas Department, Municipal Offices, Cal- 
verley Street. 

‘Tenders may be for any portion of the total quantity 
required ; and will be received not later than Wednes- 
day, the 20th of June next, addressed to the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, Municipal Offices, Calverley 
Street, and endorsed “ ‘Tender for Coal.” 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 





_ Offices: D’Olier Street, Dublin, May 23, 1888. 


ROSSENDALE UNION GAS COMPANY. 
THE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR (1000 tons or thereabouts) 
produced at their Works for One year, commencing the 
Ist of July next. 
The Tar is loaded into Railway Tanks on the Com- 
pany’s private Siding. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tar,” and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Company. to be delivered to the 
undersigned not later than Wednesday, the 6th of June 


next. 
The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
James Rivey, Manager. 
Gas Offices, Cloughfold, near Manchester, 
May 24, 1888, 


TO IRONFOUNDERS. — 
HE Gas Committee of the Colne and 


Marsden Local Board are prepared to receiv® 
TENDERS for the supply of about 2500 yards of 6-inch 
CAST-IRON SOCKET PIPES in 9 feet lengths, with 
the requisite BENDS and BRANCHES, to be delivered 
at Colne Railway Station. 

Tenders must state price per ton for Common Socket 
Pipes, price per ton for Turned and Bored, and maxi- 
mum weight per yard. 

Further particulars may be had of Thomas Varley, 
Manager ; and tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Pipes,” 
to be a dressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Board’s Offices, Colne, Lancashire, on or before June 6. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

Gas- Works, Colne, Lancashire, May 25, 1888. 

, TO COAL OWNERS, 
THE Directors of The Gaslight and Coke 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
a supply of COAL for One, Two, or Three years from 
the Ist of July, 1889, in accordance with a specification 
to be obtained at this Office. 

The Company’s annual consumption of Coal is about 
1,750,000 tons; and the principal Works of the Company 
are accessible by Railway, in direct communication 
with all the Inland Coal-Fields, as well as by Screw- 
Colliers from the Northern Coal Fields. 

Tenders are to be sent in before noon on Thursday, 
the 2lst of June next, addressed to me, and endorsed 
“Coal Tender.” 








By order, 
JOHN ORWELL PHILLIPs, 
Secretary and General Manager. 
Chief Office: Horseferry Road, Westminster, 8.W. 
May 26, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 


TENDER FOR COALS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Rochdale 
Corporation invite TENDERS for the supply of 
Best GAS COAL, Screened, Unscreened, or Nuts, in 
quantities of about 35,090 tons per annum, for a period 
of One, Two, or Three years, commencing the Ist of 





Forms of tender, and any further inform tion, may be 





d on application to r. T. Banbury Ball, 


t, 
— James WEEKs, Manager. | July, 1888. 
Gas-Works, Cambridge, May 24, 1883. 
; the TO TAR DISTILLERS. 


-; Tuk Mansfield Improvement Commis- 
sioners invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
— Fatnced at their Works during the year ending June 30, 


889, 
Y. Further information may be obtained by applying to 
ld 











RS, Mr. J. Heydon, at the Gas- Works, Mansfield. 

The highest or any tender not rily pted 
ny P Tenders sent in by Tuesday, June 5, 1888, marked 
oply Tender for Tar,” and addressed 
ons’ R. J. Parsons, 
ons Clerk to the Commissioners. 
ae Mansfield, May 25, 1888. 

- ST. HELENS CORPORATION. 
ers, (Gas DeparTMENT.) 
be 
bh TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Borough of 
i. St. Helens are prepared to receive OFFERS for 


> purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their 

a ' orks, for a period of One year from the Ist of J uly, 
888, to the 80th of June, 1889, 

Offers to be at per ton of 20 cwt., delivered into Con- 

nee 8 tank-wagons at the Gas-Works Siding, St. 


, 

e Quantity, about 1000 tons, more or less. 

. Price of tender and all other information may be 
a 7 ed upon application to the undersigned. 

e + wang properly endorsed, to be delivered to the 
; Hel Tman of the Gas Committee, Gas-Works, St. 
y élens, on or before Tuesday, the 12th of June next. 

: — or any other tender not necessarily 


b TO OXIDE OF IRON MERCHANTS, 
. T Gas Committee of the Borough of 
e St. Helens are prepared to receive TENDERS 


uke supply of OXIDE OF IRON for the Purification 
4 Ne (in conjunction with Lime). Present make, 
| 8. 
All.other information ma: 
signed. y be obtained from the 


SamvueL Guover, Manager. 
Gas-Works, St. Helens, May 26, 1888, _ a 








Manager of the Gas-Works. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Coal,” must be sent 
to me not later than Twelve o'clock noon of Wednesday, 
the 6th of June next. 

By order, 
Zacu. Mettor, Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Rochdale, May 24, 1888. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the mong of the surplus TAR produced at 
their Works, from July 1, 1888, to June 30,1889. The 
probable quantity will be over 100,000 gallons. 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
at their Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be a to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 





By order, 
Georce H. Osporn, Secretary. 
May 1, 1888. 








cS SULPHURIC ACID. 

(THE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 

sumers’ Company invite TENDERS for the 

supply of BEST BRIMSTONE SULPHURIC ACID, for 

the manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia, for One year, 
as from the Ist of July next. 

The probable quantity required will be about 100 tons, 
to be delivered on to the Company’s Works in quantity 
as ordered. 

The Direc‘ors are also willing to SELL their SUL- 
mee OF AMMONIA, as a return load when deliver- 
ing Acid. 

arther particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
at the Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 4 
Grorce H, Oszorn, Secretary. 
May 1, 1888. ’ 


SEVENOAKS GAS COMPANY. 


3 TENDERS FOR COAL. 
HE Directors of the Sevenoaks Gas 
Company are open to receive TENDERS, for 
the supply of GAS CUAL during the ensuing Twelve 
months. 

The quantity required will be about 4590 tons; and 
the districts preferred are those of Darham, New- 
castle, and Yorkshire. 

Conditions and forms of tender may be had on 
application at the Company's Office, 83, High Street, 
Sevenoaks. 

Tenders to be addressed to the Chairman, and must 
be received not later than Wednesday, the 13th of 
June next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, and no tender will be entertained 
which is not written on one of the Company’s forms. 

By order, 
Henry How, Secretary. 

Gas Office, Sevenoaks, May 24, 1883. 


OLDBURY LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH, 
HE Gas Committee of the above Board 
invite TENDERS for the supply of SCREENED 
GAS COAL, free from Bats, Pyrites, and other Foreign 
Matter ; deliveries to extend over Une or Two years 
from Aug. 1, 1888; to be delivered in such quantities as 
may be required, either at Spon Lane or Albion Stations 
(L. & N. W. Railway), or at Swan Village or Oldbury 
Stations of the G. W. Railway, as the Committee may 
require. 

‘’ENDERS are also invited for best FIRING SLACK, 
to be delivered at the Canal Wharf of the Board, and 
in such quantities as may be from time to time required. 

Tenders, addressed to the undersigned, from whom 
any further information may be obtained, and endorsed 
“Coal Tender,” will be received not later than the 12th 
of June, 1888. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. By order, 

Cuas. Merkiesonn, Manager. 

Gas- Works, Oldbury, May 26, 1888. 

TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, : 

HE Directors of the Sheffiela United 
Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for 130,000 
tons of SCREENED GAS COAL and 26,000 tons of 
CANNEL, to be delivered during Twelve months from 
July 1, 1888, to June 30, 1889, as follows :—12),000 tons 
to be delivered at the Company’s Siding at Neepsend, 
on the M. 8. & L. Railway, and 36,000 tons to be delivered 
by carts at the Effingham Street or Neepsend Works 

in such monthly quantities as may be required. 

Tenders to state the maximum quantity the Con- 
tractors can supply. 

The Directors reserve the right to accept the whole or 
any portion of any quantity offered, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Conditions and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned. 

‘Tenders, marked * Tender for Coal,” must be delivered 
- the Company’s Offices not later than Monday, June 4, 

888. 








Hansvury Tuomas, General Manager. 
Gas Company’sOffices, Commercial Street, 
__ Sheffield, May 15, 1883. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, ETC. 
HE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at 
their Neepsend and Effingham Street Works for the 
period of Twelve months from the Ist of July next. 

The quantities will be, approximately: Neepsend, 
5800 tons; Effingham Street, 2000 tons. 

At Neepsend the Tar will be loaded into tanks on 
the Company’s Siding, on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway, or into barrel-carts on the 
Works; and at Effingham Street into barrel carts — 

Forms of tender and conditions of contract ma, 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom tenders, 
endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” must ve delivered on or 
before Monday, June 4. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Hanevry TxHomas, General Manager. 

Cou.mercial Street, Sheffield, 

May 15, 1888. 


BOLLINGTON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the carrying out of the 
fullowing Works, viz.— 

To erect an EXTENSION to the present RETORT- 
HOUSE, 46 feet long, by 32 feet wide. 

To provide and erect a WROUGHT-IRON ROOF 
for the above, with a Girder and Cast-Iron 
Gutters; also a RETORT-BENCH, with Set- 
tings for 14 Retorts complete, and the necessary 
Fittings. : 

The whole to be executed in accordance with plan 
and specifications, which can be seen on application to 
the Manager of the Gas-Works, on and after the 21st 
day of May, 1888, on payment of One Guinea, which will 
be returned on receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Tenders to be endorsed, and addressed to the Chair- 
man, Gas Committee, Local Board, Bollington; and to 
‘be sent in not later than the 11th day of June, 1888. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
‘lowest or any tender. 





Wii Kyicxt, 





(Sigred) 
May 16, 1888. Clerk to the Board, 
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THE GAS INSTITUTE 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


OF THE MEMBERS WILL BE HELD ON 





Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday, 
The 12th, 13th, 14th, & 15th of June, 1888, 


AT THE 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


(25, Great George Street, Westminster). 





CHARLES GANDON, M. Inst. C.E., President, 


Will occupy the Chair. 





ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 
The Chair will be taken at 10.30 a.m. 


Presentation of Report of the Council. Proceedings 
under Rule 25. Inaugural Address by the President. 
The Meeting will rise at One o’clock, re-assemble at 
Two, and proceed with the Reading of Papers and 
Communications, and adjourn at Five o’clock. 

Conversazione at the Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond 
Street, at 830 p.m., to meet the Members of the 
Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 
The Chair will be taken at 10 a.m. 


The Reading of Papers and Communications con- 
tinued. Adjourn at Noon. Members and Friends will 
leave the Westminster Bridge Pier at 12.30 p.m., by 
Special Steamer for London Bridge, where they will 
embark on the Steamer Alexandra for Beckton; and, 
by permission of The Gaslight and Coke Company, 
the Gas-Works will be inspected. Tickets for the 
journey, there and back, to Blackfriars Pier, may be 
had, price 2s. 6d. each, exclusive of Refreshments, which 
will, huwever, be obtainable on Board. 


THURSDAY, JUNE I4. 
The Chair will be taken at 10 a.m. 


The Reading of Papers and Communications con- 
tinued. Election of New Members and Officers for the 
ensuing year, and the transaction of other business. 

The Meeting will then be made Special, in order to 
elect a Trustee in the place of Mr. Hawksley, who 
wishes to resign. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 


Visit to Portsmouth, where permission has been 
given for an yen of the Dockyard. Members 
and Friends will be conveyed by Special Train leaving 
Victoria Station at 9.15 a.m. On arrival, Luncheon 
will be provided at the Esplanade Hotel, Southsea, 
and the Dockyard reached at 1.15 p.m. Dinner at the 
Hotel at 5 p.m. The Return Train will leave Ports- 
mouth Town Station at 7.50 p.m. There will be con- 
veyances yd png between the Railway Station, 
the Hotel, and the Dockyard. Tickets for the whole, 
exclusive of wine, 18s. each. 





LIST OF PAPERS & COMMUNICATIONS 
TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING. 


The Order in which the Papers are to be read will be 
determined by the Council prior to the Meeting, so as 
to suit the general convenience, 


The Effect of Temperature on the Quality of Gas pro- 
duced in Gas-Works at different Seasons of the 
Year.” By Dr. Wm11amM WALLACE, of Glasgow. 

“Ventilation of Gas-Lighted Rooms.” By J. Somer- 
VILLE, of London. 

Sanitary Influence of Heating by Gas.” 
W. Leeps, of London. 

* Differential Charges for Gas.” 
London. 

“The Principles of Gaseous Firing considered in their 
Application to the Heating of Retorts.” By C. C. 
CARPENTER, of London. 

“On the Use of Oxygen in the Furification of Coal 
Gas.” By W. A. Vaton, of Ramsgate. 

“On Commissions.” By Grorce Livesey, of London. 

‘On Photometers.” By W. J. Dippin, of London. 

“ The Newest Forms of the Gas-Balance.” By F. Lux, 
of Ludwigshafen. 


By Lewis 


By H. Woopatt, of 


Annual General Meeting of the Donors and Sub- 
scribers to the Benevolent Fund, Thursday, June 14. 
Amendment of Rules. 


WILLIAM H. BENNETT, Secretary 
22, Great George Street, Westmin:t-r, S.W., 
May 28, 1888, 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
R. W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs tosay 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may _ be 
secured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
whicb are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents pleted, or pr ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit Lcndon. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as tocost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER, 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


An Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


PATENTS FORINVENTIONS. 
WITH A 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1888, 1885, and 1886, and 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies. 

By James Jounson, Barrister-at-Law, and JoHN 
Henry Jonnson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and 
Patent Agent, Authors of “ The Patentee’s 
Manual.” 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP": 
LIMITED. 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 7 
BoxDs granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, éc., &c. 

Quotations invited. 
Apply to Ricuarp J. Pav, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
application. 











BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 


KELLER, Guent.—The removal of the im = 
ay 


J. 


duties on Earthenware permitting the entry of 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 


and other cities to the very superior —, of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size,in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
in comparison to their value. 

Communications addressed toJ. Suee¢ & Co., GHENT, 
will receive i diate attenti 


CANNEL COALS. 


THE 


Fife Coal Company, 


LIMITED, 
Postal Address: Leven, Fifeshire, 


Beg to call the attention of Gas Managers 
to the following GAS COALS raised from 
their Works :— 


Cubic Feet 
per Ton. Pow 


er. r Ton. 
Kirkness Cannel Coal - 13,518 38°18 1,064 
Bogside 9 » ° 12,208 35°06 1,205 
Leven “ » 712,245 30°22 1,040 
Kelty Main Gas Splint 
Coal - - - - 9,592 18°25 1,270 
Kelty Gas Splint Nut 
Coal - - - - 9,955 21:11 1,315 
The Coke of the two last-named Coals is of 
very excellent quality, having a very small per- 
centage of Ash. 














Pounds 


Illumin- 
ating of Coke 


Prices and detailed Analyses sent on 





Application. 





PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL 
see ey 


CE, Invento, - A 


» DLESEX, 


Prices are Reduers 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS COAL, 


Produce ofGasperton. ... 
” ew <<. %'s 
Illuminating Power 





« + 10,500% 
« a” 
+ + + « + 16 candles 
For Prices, f. 0. b. Ship or delivered, apply to 
WwW. RICHARDSON, 
Hebburn Colliery Offices, NEWCASTLE.on-TYyy 


en 


MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN’s 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 
MR. JOHN MORISON, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALIEILEITH, N.B. 











IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co, 
RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Having had much experience in the Setting of Retori 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Manage, 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Ty. 
Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retor. 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gy 
Works. 

Estimates on application. 


The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 





GAS COAL. 


POPE & PEARSON, Ly. 


have now the authority of several of the mos 
eminent Gas Engineers of London in statin 
that their Coal yields in practical workin 


over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illv- 
minating power of 16 candles; or by the 


standard burners now used by the London Gu 
Companies, an illuminating power equal to 1} 
candles. 


One ton yields 12} cwt. of good coke. 


This Coal can be shipped from Hull, Goole, 
Liverpool, Morecambe, and Barrow. 














For further particulars apply to Pore a» 
Pearson, Liurtep, West Riding and Silkstone 
Collieries, near LEEps. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF AND SPRING WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNEBS 
RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 
AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


90, CANNON STREET, E.O, 














D, 1843 HE June 5, 1888.] 
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MR. LEWIS T. WRIGHT ON THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Lewis T. Wricur gave another of his papers on gas 
manufacture before the London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry on Monday last week; and a full abstract 
of the communication will be found elsewhere to-day. Mr. 
Wright apparently likes to talk about gas and gas making 
efore an association of chemists; and it is to be hoped the 
Pleasure is reciprocal. If he continues in this way, he will 
in time come to be regarded as the apostle of the gas industry 
among thechemists, and may ultimately succeed in persuading 
some of the highest-minded among them that there is more 
| in gas making than has hitherto been dreamt of in their 
Philosophy. This would be an excellent thing for both sides, 
because chemists and gas makers have not agreed very well 

mm times past. The chemist has despised the stolidity of the 
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gas maker, who, in turn, has often had occasion to point the 
finger of scorn at the chemist, on account of brilliant labora- 
tory processes that have come to grief when tested in every- 
day working. Mr. Wright seems to feel himself called upon 
to reconcile the science of chemistry with the art of gas 
making ; and, regarded in this light, it must be conceded 
that his last paper is a very worthy piece of work. Dealing 
with the fundamentals of the gas industry, the author showed 
his chemical colleagues why gas managers are compelled to 
move slowly in the matter of the adoption of new processes. 
The gas manager, he said, is compelled, by his responsibilities 
to the public, to conform to routine. He cannot be everlastingly 
tearing up his processes by the roots, in the style beloved by 
the innovating chemist, because he must keep up the supply 
of gas. What the author calls “the sublime privilege of the 
‘* trader,” of suspending sales while improvements in methods 
of production are being elaborated, has always been denied to 
the gas maker. Rigid discipline in organization, with a view 
to rendering break-downs impossible, and with an ulterior 
view to economy, is necessarily the guiding principle of such 
an industry as that of gas making ; and elasticity of enterprise 
cannot be expected in an undertaking ruled in accordance 
with this prime law. This consideration is of the first 
importance in regard to the proper understanding of the gas 
maker’s position; and if Mr. Wright had done no more in 
his paper than bring out this aspect of his subject, it would 
have been justified. 

The train of thought suggested by these observations of 
Mr. Wright is enough of itself to engage one’s attention for 
some considerable space. It is perfectly true that the clever 
people of the world, the chemists and process-mongers in 
general who have happened to turn their superior minds 
upon coal carbonization for a time, have been apt to ignore 
the uncompromising responsibility of the gas maker—a 
responsibility so great that he can only endure it by the aid 
of a rigid adherence to routine. Genius, especially inventive 
genius, is naturally impatient of routine, and never esteems 
it at its real value. Yet, in the hands of one who can master 
and is not mastered by it, routine is a means to the accom- 
plishment of ends that would be otherwise unattainable. 
The organization of the postal and telegraph services, of the 
army and the navy, of a great steamship line or a railway, is 
a question primarily of routine. As in the most powerful 
steam machinery the initiating movement by which the 
Titanic force is put in action must be the hand-wheel or lever 
capable of being moved by the strength of a man; so, in the 
most powerful organization of human forces, routine must 
bring all the strings to one leader which shall not be too 
heavy for a single hand. This is the utility of routine ; but, 
of course, it has another side, when the discipline becomes 
so rigid that no man can adapt it, however gradually, to 
fresh conditions. When this happens, there is nothing for 
it but to break up the machine and construct another. 
Routine in gas manufacture, however, though strong, is not 
of this unyielding kind. It had need to be strong, since it 
has to provide against all risk of giving way in the service. 
This latter is a point liable to be overlooked by the} inventor. 
Nobody knows, until he tries to work them, how liable 
machines, operations, and processes are to breakdown. This 
one nightmare is sufficient to disturb the rest of electricians ; 
but it does not plague them alone. The time comes when 
the most elaborate railway service collapses, sometimes with 
a frightful catastrophe; the magnificently appointed steam- 
ship line loses one of its best vessels; the mails go wrong ; 
and the telegraph becomes disarranged. Gas supply is 
suspended too sometimes, but very rarely. The consequences 
of putting a town in darkness are so serious, however, that, 
at the risk of drawing down on themselves the sneers of the 
whole race of inventors, gas managers everywhere manifest 
a supreme anxiety to keep their holders afloat by the most 
unintelligent methods, instead of welcoming new schemes 
promising wonderful saving of labour and raw material. 

There can be no doubt that the semi-public character of 
gas supply, as Mr. Wright puts it, has a fossilizing influence 
on some managers; and in no way more conspicuously than 
in appearing to require the monumental massiveness and 
permanence of structure of which Mr. Wright complained. 
It is impossible to avoid being struck, not always favourably, 
with the difference between the character of the buildings of 
a colliery and a chemical works in the hands of private owners, 
and that of many gas-works. Private traders are frequently 
lavish of money in the matter of improved steam machinery 
and labour-saving appliances of all kinds; but they do not 
copy Gas Companies in the costliness of numbers of the 
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structural luxuries indulged in by the latter. If, for example, a 
colliery manager proposed to spend twice the money on a piece 
of gantry work that was found sufficient by a neighbour for 
a similar purpose, he would in all probability receive a check 
that would be more effectual than enjoyable. Yet a gas 
manager or consulting engineer who lays out twice as much on 
a gasholder and tank or retort-house as his nearest colleague, 
is often able to pride himself on the fact, and to indulge in 
disparaging criticism of the “‘ gossamer” work of his neigh- 
bour. So long as this kind of thing is possible in connection 
with the gas industry, so long will it be idle to compare one 
gas undertaking with another upon ordinary commercial 
data. There are men now living, and in extensive practice 
as gas engineers, whose connection with Gas Companies in 
different parts of the country can be traced in splendid 
structural works, calculated to last until Doomsday—and in 
prices for gas half as high again as need have been. These 
things are notorious. 

We cannot complain of Mr. Wright for wishing that gas 
making had been developed from the beginning along 
chemical rather than engineering lines. He is himself a 
chemist before anything else; and in his mouth the axiom 
that ‘there is nothing like leather” is only fitting 
and natural. It is not easy to see, however, how his 
aspiration could have been gratified in this matter. Chemistry 
is the servant of gas manufacture, as it is of many other 
arts; but it is not its master. Like fire, chemistry has to 
be kept in its place. A gas-works is a place where great 
weights of raw material have to be handled and converted, 
by a variety of physical processes, into products of different 
natures. Large buildings and much ironwork must be pro- 
vided for these operations ; and a staff of workmen must be 
organized and controlled, and accounts kept. This is where 
the greater part of a Gas Company’s money goes; and it is 
difficult to see how chemistry can lay claim to the manage- 
ment of so much that lies beyond its province. It is true 
enough that chemistry can advise in certain stages of the 
manufacturing operations; but a chemist could not design 
his own purifiers on the scale requized in a gas-works of any 
magnitude. We are disposed to accord to chemists and 
chemistry all the respect that is their due; but for all Mr. 
Wright may say to the contrary, we shall continue to hold 
that gas engineering is the master of gas making, and that che- 
mistry, although an indispensable adjunct, is second to it. 

When Mr. Wright went outside the gas-works, and dealt 
with the interesting questions connected with the utilization 
of gas and the rivalry of other systemsof lighting, he became 
quite chatty ; and it is possible to agree with almost every- 
thing he said. There can be no doubt that if suppliers of 
gas could have been in some way made responsible, from 
the beginning, for the means whereby it was utilized for 
lighting, internal house fittings and burners would have 
been much better, as a rule, than they are now. It must 
not be forgotten, however, in talking of this matter, that at 
the period in question, when gas was sold by the flame and 
not by measurement, it was regarded as an important point 
to keep the Companies from interfering with internal fittings. 
The early Gas Companies would probably have been willing 
to accept all the responsibilities in this regard that Mr. 
Wright thinks they ought to have had ; but it was denied to 
them in the supposed interest of the public. It is quite right 
to insist, as Mr. Wright does, on the duty of gas manufac- 
turers everywhere to provide the purest and most uniform 
article for their customers’ use. As a Corporation official, 
he knows perfectly well by experience “where the shoe 
“pinches ” in this respect. It is too true that the obligation to 
keep the sulphur down to reasonable limits—a condition which 
is so strongly imposed upon Gas Companies by hostile Cor- 
porations—is in a great many cases ignored by the latter, 
on account of the expense, when they become pos- 
sessed of gas-works of their own. But so long as 
we are able to write upon this subject, we shall continue to 
enforce the doctrine that ‘what is sauce for the goose is 
“‘ sauce for the gander.” Mr. Wright’s views respecting the 
fiction of “the light of the future” are also admirable. 
There will be no single light of the future, as there is no 
single means of locomotion in the present. To say that 
electric lighting is to extinguish gas is to fall into the error, 
so easy to laugh at now, of those who opposed railways on 
the score that they would entail the destruction of the national 
breed of horses. Mr. Wright shows an excess of generosity, 
however, when he gently puts off the rabid prophecies of 
electricians respecting the downfall of gas as belonging to a 
past fashion. The most ridiculous of all these assertions was 





_  —_ 
made no longer ago than the last general meeting of thy 
Brush Company by the Chairman, Lord Thurlow, the Ih 
moter of the Bill for the amendment of the Electric Ligh 
Act, 1882, which has been accepted by the Government, 4) 
now awaits the time and pleasure of the House of Comme; 
to become law. While these ridiculous prophecies contin, 
to be flung abroad on the authority of prominent electrician, 
and through the complaisance of the general Press, jt j, 
too much to expect that gas people should refrain fr, 
pointing out the repeated failures of the prophets ,, 
make good the elements of their own teaching. We j 
not begrudge to electricity any legitimate success it mp 
achieve ; but for some time to come it will be necessary fy 
those who are identified with the interest of gas lighting t) 
measure the words of electricians by their deeds. It will 
seen, from what we have said of it, that Mr. Wright’s Pape 
is well worth reading. 

THE PRICE OF GAS AT ROCHDALE AND THE SALARY op 
THE ENGINEER. 
Two questions relating to the administration of the gis 
undertaking will come before the Rochdale Town Coungi 
this week. One proposal is that the price of gas shall }p 
reduced 8d. per 1000 cubic feet; the other that the salary 
of Mr. T. Banbury Ball, the Gas Engineer, shall be ad. 
vanced from £400 to £500 a year. On the latter subjec 
there has been a meeting of the ratepayers, at which 
resolution adverse to the action of the Gas Committee was 
adopted, despite the high testimony borne by the membey 
of the Committee to the abilities of Mr. Ball, and the 
progress of the works under his excellent and economical 
management. It is a remarkable coincidence that, simi. 
taneously with the reports of this meeting, there should appei 
in the leading local newspaper—the Kochdale Observer~ 
protest against the excessive} profit which the gas-works ay 
yielding. The intention of the writer is to prove—as he dog 
most abundantly—that the proposed reduction in price i 
wholly insufficient under the existing circumstances ; but le 
does not see that his facts and figures have a bearing on the 
proposal of the Gas Committee to more generously recogniz 
the services of the official to whom these results are due, 
The profits of the undertaking are rightly spoken of 
‘‘enormous.” As the accounts already published in the 
JournaL show, there is a net surplus in the revenue account 
for the past year of £15,508. This is the balance left after 
provision has been made for interest and sinking fund, and 
after deducting not only £1500 on the reserve fund account, 
but £2729 for repairs and new mains and_ services. 
Large as the present surplus is, however, it does noi 
represent all that is extracted from the pockets of 
the consumers. Of late years no charge for public 
lighting has been made in the accounts; and as this in the 
year 1881 represented more than £4000, it is pointed out 
that the real profit is no less than £19,500, or 16 per cent. on 
the capital employed. The total gas-rental last year was 
£42,850, nearly half of which sum was profit employed in the 
reduction of the rates. In other words, the gas which has 
been sold at 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet to the smallest con- 
sumers, and 3s. to the largest, cost the Committee, on the 
average, less than 1s. 9d.; and, as the writer of the article 
says, ‘‘ in these days a profit of nearly cent. per cent. won't 
‘‘do.” The reduction which the Committee propose to make 
represents a sum of nearly £3500. The case for the more 
generous treatment of the consumers is inforced by arguments 
which are familiar to our readers, and need not be repeated. 
A comparison is instituted with Halifax, to show that the 
maintenance of a high price has restricted consumption. 
Halifax is not unlike Rochdale in population, &c. ; but while 
in that town the price has been reduced to 1s. 11d., and 
the consumption amounts to 527 million cubic feet, in Roch- 
dale only 290 million feet are sold at the very much higher 
figure. The Corporation are urged to reduce the price 64. 
or even 9d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and they are reminded that 
even if the consumers paid less, and the consumption did not 
increase, there would still be a return of 5 per cent. on the 
capital. As to the bearing which the prosperous condition of 
the works has on the subject of the remuneration of the 
Engineer and Manager, it is hardly necessary to speak. 1t18 
not a little remarkable, however, to read that there was % 
“large attendance” of ratepayers at the meeting called to 
protest against the not over-generous proposal of the Com- 
mittee, and that a “large majority” voted for a resolution 
against any increase of salary. The public are apt to be 
ungrateful, and are often hard masters to serve. They are 
easily led by the cries of false economists, who may or may 
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not be actuated by “ envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness.” 
jn this case they are particularly short-sighted. Under Mr. 

’s management the works have yielded more satisfactory 
yesults than in any period of their existence. A comparison 
ghich has been made between the periods 1872-8 and 1882-8 
shows that in the latter the profit amounted to £116,995, as 

inst £43,679 in the former. The production has increased 
py one-third in the last thirteen years; but the salary which 
the Committee pay the Engineer who has this extra labour 
and responsibility is, even with the proposed increase, less 
than they paid his predecessor at that time. Perhaps the: 
members of the Gas Committee who adduce these facts in 
support of their recommendation may manage to make more 
impression with them on the minds of the councillors than 
om the ratepayers who attended the public meeting. Still, 
even the gentlemen who opposed the increase of Mr. Ball’s 
remuneration are kind enough to acknowledge his ability. 
It is only when it is sought to convert their words into deeds, 
and to recognize this ability with something more than mere 
compliments, that they display a niggardly spirit. Such 

ple are in the unfortunate position of being unable to 
see beyond the ends of their noses. The members of the 
Corporation have, however, neither their excuse for ignorance 
nor their reasons for taking a limited and narrow view of the 
duties and responsibilities of their servants. 


THE CITIZEN AGAIN ON THE “FUTURE OF GAS.” 


Our contemporary the Citizen has once more ventured upon 
acriticism of gas supply as conducted by Companies working 
under the sliding scale; and the burden of its complaint is 
again the folly of the Directors of those concerns that have 
taken advantage of the permission to pay increased divi- 
dends on condition of reducing the price of gas. All the old 
objections to the sliding scale—the jealousy of authorities, the 
danger of starving works, and the rest—are trotted out in 
the Citizen’s article, as though they were the sum of human 
wisdom recruited from recent experience, instead of the 
discredited and obsolete hypothetical arguments that they are. 
It should surely be a sufficient reply to the former of these 
arguments to show that, in regard to the gas supply of London 
alone, there has never in the history of gas lighting been a 
period so free from gas agitations as the past thirteen years 
—i.e., since the sliding scale became the ruling principle of 
Metropolitan gas politics. Such a personage as Mr. George 
Flintoff is impossible now; but he and his kind were very 
real troubles in the old days of maximum dividends, which 
were anything but the times of peace and security that people 
who dislike the sliding scale would have us believe. Then 
s0 far as the starving of works is concerned, he would be a bold 
man who would tell a London gas manager to his face that 
his works are worse equipped in any way now than in the time 
of some half-forgotten predecessor of an older generation. 
There is in the Citizen article, however, a curious passage on 
another supposed ‘‘ danger into which gas has drifted, which 
“will have to be remedied before the divergence from good 
“management assumes too seriousa form.” This is nothing 
less than the ‘‘ anxiety, on the part of some whose services 
“are retained for specific duties relating to the manufacture 
“of gas, to be everlastingly keeping their names before the 
“public through the medium of class publications, not with 
“any idea of helping the particular works they are paid to 
“manage, but with the desire and intention to further their 


“own private ends and their personal advancement.” Who 
can be meant by this elaborately vague innuendo? The 
contrast, however, is not so indefinitely presented. It is 


remarked that ‘If we look at The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
“pany’s arrangements in this respect, it is found each station 
“has its Manager, who confine themselves (sic) exclusively 
“to their departments ; they are never seen in Parliamentary 
“Committee-rooms, excepting on their own Company’s busi- 
“ness, and, if occasionally their names do appear in print, 
“gas is the gainer, and the ring of their writing is not personal 
“agorandisement.” Whatever the last phrase means requires 
@ constant student of the Cifizen’s elliptical style to under- 
stand. The obscurity grows considerably worse in the next 
sentence, in which it is remarked that it would be well 
if all other “similar undertakings were conducted upon 
“identical lines, and if the time these avocations con- 
“sume was applied to its original source.” To apply 
“time” to its ‘‘source” is a feat that must tax even 
the ingenuity of the Engineers of The Gaslight and 

oke Company. The Citizen concludes its tirade with an 
appeal to “directors and municipal bodies” to put a stop to 
the appearances of their chief gas officials outside their own 


works, as an extravagance that might have been permitted 
in the old prosperous days, ‘‘ when profits were good and 
wasteful expenditure was the rule,” but must now be 
‘mastered and reduced to proper dimensions,” for ‘“ the 
‘* exigency of the case demands it.”” Of course, the advice will 
be taken, and gas engineers everywhere will be shut up as 
jealously as are the station superintendents of the Citizen’s 
greatexemplar. If an Edinburgh gas question is to be settled 
in Parliament, it will no longer be by the help of the most 
experienced gas engineers of the country, for, except when 
their own Company's business is concerned, they must be 
‘*dumb dogs all.” What open, broad, and enlightened views 
of things in general we invariably owe to the Press ! 


AN UNKNOWN ADVOCATE OF FUEL GAS. 

A curious little article recently appeared in a London evening 

newspaper @ propos of nothing in particular, recommending 

the Corporations of English towns to immediately undertake 

the supply of gas and coke for fuel, according to ‘‘a process 

“ patented in 1886;’’ the name and other particulars being, 

however, withheld. The argument for this enterprise is 

worth repeating. It is stated that the annual consumption 

of coal in the Metropolitan district is ‘‘something over 

** 8,000,000 tons;” and at an average price of 18s. per ton, 

the total amount of the coal bill for London is calculated to 

be £7,200,000. Then onthe assumption that ‘* gas and coke 

‘* from one ton of coal will give us much heat as two tons of 
‘coal burnt in the ordinary way,” it is shown that only 

4,000,000 tons of coal, at an estimated cost of 15s. per ton, 

would be required for London, if everybody would give up 

using coal in favour of coke and gas made by this mysterious 

process. The value of an “if” is often talked of; and in 

this case it amounts to 4,000,000 tons of coal, representing a 

saving of £4,200,000 a year in the gross outlay for fuel in 
the Metropolis. But this is not all, for “from the gas” can 
be obtained, we are told, “ benzol, naphtha, anthracene, 

“ creosote, pitch, &c., &c., and sulphate of ammonia, worth 
“ at least 7s. per ton of coal, or £1,400,000.” The cost of 
labour, management, and other working expenses, are taken 
at 3s. 6d. per ton ; so that the net saving would be £4,900,000. 
The gas is to be sold at 64d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the 
coke at 10s. per ton at the works. “At these prices, the 
‘* citizens would gain about £1,600,000 a year, or 4s. per ton 
“ on their present consumption of coal, and at least half-a- 
‘‘ million more in the saving of dirt from the absence of 
‘‘ smoke and coal dust. There would remain a balance of 
“upwards of three millions, out of which the Corporation 
‘‘ could give a relief of a million in taxation, and have suffi- 
“cient left to pay for royalty and 15 per cent. on any 
‘* possible amount of capital required.” There is a delight- 
ful vagueness about this passage, which permits the imagina- 
tion to range over wide fields of conjecture, without risk of 
coming into collision with many hard facts. What it all 
means, and what can be the object of such an effusion, are 
mysterious, and likely to remain so. It looks as though the 
idea was to recommend some fuel-gas process to municipal 
authorities and others; but the absence of any name deprives 
the communication of the interest that might otherwise have 
been attached to it. 


Tue Reapinc New Gas-Works.—The new works which have 
been erected for the Reading Gas Company from the plans and 
under the superintendence of their Engineer (Mr. E. Baker, Assoc. 
M. Inst. C.E.) have now been successfully started. The first brick 
was laid on March 18, 1886; so that the work of construction has 
occupied a little more than two years. It may be recollected that 
the works were visited by the members of the Southern District 
Association about this time last year, when a general description 
of them was given in our columns, With regard to the retort- 
house arrangements, to which special attention was then directed, 
it may be stated that the firing is done on the Klénne system, 
though greatly simplified ; and we learn that excellent results are 
being obtaiend therewith. 

Tue Botton Report on Stoxine Macuinery.—We understand 
that the report of the Committee of the Bolton Corporation who 
were instructed to investigate the subject of mechanical stoking, 
an abstract of which appeared in our columns last week, was never 
intended for publication ; many of the particulars furnished to the 
Committee in the course of their inspection of the various gas- 
works mentioned having been regarded as strictly confidential. 
Apart from this, we are informed that there are several inaccuracies 
in the figures contained in the original report, respecting which 
something more will, no doubt, be heard. In the meantime, 
in view of the importance of the matter dealt with, we cannot help 
thinking that a certain amount of blame attaches to those who 
have taken upon themselves the responsibility of making the report 





public. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Bedietos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 
(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 1016.) 
Business on the Stock Exchange during the past week has been 
somewhat limited ; there having been too much holiday-making 
to allow it to keep at a fair level. Despite the alleged decadence 
of the Derby, a fine Epsom Summer Week will take many away 
from Capel Court; and this year we have had the addition of a 
Queen’s Birthday on the Saturday. But though things in general 
. have been quiet, the tone has ox the whole been favourable ; always 
excepting the unfortunate American railways, which are knocked 
about by Wall Street sharps in the most unprincipled manner. 
Money has been fairly abundant, and there has been a freedom 
from alarming rumours as to what France or Russia may or may 
not be about; so the general tendency has been in favour of better 
prices. Gas has been a quiet market all the week, and even some 
of the big issues have scarcely been touched. Gaslight ‘‘ A” has 
been very steady ; marking about 252 throughout. The only change 
in quotations of this Company is in the 7 per cent. maximum and 
the 10 per cent. preferences. The ‘‘ J” has risen 2}; and the 
buying price of “C,” “D,” and ‘E,” 1. There is still a fine 
distinction preserved between the “J” and the rest, upon which 
we have more than once before remarked. While the Company 
earns a dividend of 12 per cent, and upwards on its ordinary stock, 
then, for all practical purposes, if the ‘‘ E”’ is as good as the “C,” 
the “J” is as good as the “E,” and might really be quoted 
with it. If the Company could not pay any dividend, then 
of course the degrees of preference would be all important; 
but, as things now stand, they are not. South Metropolitans have 
been very inactive; but the ‘‘C” stock is 5 lower. Commercials 
have also been quiet, and have not marked very good prices except 
for the debentures. In fact, the debenture stocks of all three 
Metropolitan Companies have been in good demand. ‘There is an 
improvement in Continental undertakings. Both European and 
Continental Union have scored advances ; but Imperial Continental 
has been quite neglected. The Water Companies continue in the 
same quiet and firm condition ; and, for the fourth week in succes- 
sion, they do not show any variation in the quotation of their ordi- 
nary stocks. The daily business was: Monday, next to nothing— 
three transactions in Gas and none at all in Water being the sum 
total, Continental Union partly paid advanced 4; and the pre- 
ference,1. But South Metropolitan ‘‘C” fell 5. There was more 
doing on Tuesday; but not much. Gaslight preferences advanced 
as noted above; and Continental Union fully paid rose 1. Wednes- 
day was even quieter still; and the only moves were an abatement 
in Continental Union of half its advance of the previous day, and 
a rise of $ in Europeans. There was more animation on Thursday, 
and several Gaslight and Commercial issues were dealt in; but no 
change was marked. Friday’s business was very light and feature- 
less, and all quotations held good. Saturday was, as usual, 
7, quiet ; and the only variation was a rise of 1 in Gas. 
g t oe B ag 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT AMENDMENT BILL—THE LATE SIR W. SIEMENS 
AND MR. R. E. CROMPTON UPON ELECTRIC LIGHTING FROM CENTRAL 
STATIONS—THE WESTINGHOUSE SYSTEM OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND 
AMERICAN GAS COMPANIES—A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 

TE House of Commons is in Commttee on the Electric Lighting 

Act, 1882, Amendment Bill, which therefore has a fair chance of 

becomming law in due course. Its progress was hampered, how- 

ever, by Sir George Campbell, who, upon the order for the con- 
sideration of the Bill, moved to insert at the end of the first 
clause an additional provision whereby, when a Licence for elec- 
tric lighting in any district is applied for by the local authority, 
the same shall be granted except in particular cases to be specially 

reported to Parliament, and also providing that the grant of a 

Licence to any company or person shall not prevent the granting 

of another Licence to the local authority or to any other company 

or person for the same area. This proposal was opposed by Sir 

Michael Hicks-Beach on the part of the Government, who pointed 

out that the first part of it was unnecessary, and that the second 

part—encouraging competition—would defeat the very object of 
the Bill. Mr. Mundella also opposed the amendment; but the 
talk round this objectionable proposal wasted the time appointed 
for the consideration of the Bill, and accordingly progress was 
reported before any real business was done. It is possible that 
politicians like Sir George Campbell regard themselves as serious 
persons ; and undoubtedly they must be reckoned with among the 
elements of Parliament. It is a little vexatious, however, to any 
clear-minded person interested in the progress of a Bill in either 

House, when some muddle-headed member exercises his privileges 

by tacking on to the measure a proposal to improve it by an 

amendment patently opposed to the whole tenour and purpose of 
the proposed legislation. This is one reason why promoters of 

Bills need an inexhaustible stock of patience, and great powers of 

self-restraint. Since this measure has been before the House of 

Commons, its provisions and prospects have been discussed by the 

Morning Post and the Birmingham Gazette in almost identical 

terms, the conclusion being that if Lord Thurlow’s Bill is likely 

to do any good, it ought to become law, but not otherwise—a 
lucid criticism after the best newspaper style. 
The Electrical Review comments: upon Mr. Crompton’s recent 

Society of Arts paper on Electric Lighting from Central Stations, 








and begins by referring to the late Sir William Siemens’, ute 
ances upon the subject six yearsago. It recounts what Sir W; “ad 
said respecting the terms upon which incandescent lighting fi 
central stations might be supplied in town districts, and com - 
the reception accorded to these magnificent hypothetical decig 
tions with that experienced by Mr. Crompton when he, jn v4 
turn, took to prophesying concerning the popularization of electri 
lighting. The comparison is not to the advantage of the i 
speaker. Whereas Sir William Siemens addressed an expectans 
interested public, to whom electric lighting was one of the brillia,’ 
possibilities of the near future, Mr. Crompton had to warm y 8 
worn-out theme to make it pass muster with a limited and } An 
means enthusiastic auditory. Sir William addressed the wor. 
Mr. Crompton’s words found no reverberation beyond the wall; 
of the Society of Arts meeting-room. The Electrical Review 
evidently thinks that there has been enough lecturing and spegk. 
ing upon this subject from Siemens to Crompton, and that what 
is now wanted is proofs rather than fresh hypotheses, It was 

ardonable in Sir William Siemens six years ago to be hypothetical 
in the general tone of his references to the prospects of incan. 
descent electric lighting; but that Mr. Crompton should be in the 
same way in the present year is not so easily excusable, when one 
remembers what is claimed by electricians concerning the progress 
of electric lighting. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how far the report is true, but 
the statement has appeared in the American newspapers that the 
Westinghouse Electric Company are selling more motors and 
electrical apparatus to the gas companies than to any other class 
of customers. Ifthis is correct, and if the sales of the Westing. 
house Company are considerable in amount, it shows that the Com- 
pany are prospering in their plan of campaign. It hasalready been 
observed in the JourNnaL that the Westinghouse Company have 
two strings to their bow—their cheap A. T. electric lighting system, 
and their fuel gas plant. They conduct their business on the prin. 
ciple of only appointing one agent in any district ; and, for sound 
commercial reasons, they prefer that this agent should be the 
established gas company, from whom they get hard cash in pay- 
ment for machinery, whereas local electric lighting speculations 
are run on shares. It is Mr. Westinghouse’s idea that electric 
lamps, with cheap fuel gas for cooking and heating purposes, will 
prove the best resource for a gas company whose ordinary business 
fails; and he is kind enough to provide both for any company who 
will put themselves wholly in his hands. 

Mr. J. Swinburne and Mr. R. P. Sellon have been to America, 
and are contributing to the Electrical Review an account of their 
experiences of electric lighting in the States. They have come to the 
conclusion that, although there is a great deal to see there, English 
electricians have nothing to learn in the States, and Americans have 
nothing to learnfrom Englishmen. The variations in practice that 
exist are due to differences in circumstances, more than to any 
superiority of technique on either side. The authors remark on 
the difference between English and American electricians, that the 
latter are more modest than the former. This is a rather unex- 

cted statement; but the proof is offered in a way that leaves 
Fittle room for doubt. It is remarked that American electricians 
do not profess to know everything; and if there is a doubtful 
point in theory or practice, they are not above saying as much, 
and asking for enlightenment. An English electrician, on the 
contrary, speaks always from the standpoint of a superior being, 
and ‘would rather give vent to a string of mixed mathematics, 
admitting of no practical application, than ask a question which 
would expose any ignorance on a theoretical point.” This is a 
cruel sarcasm on the race of English professors of physics and 
electricity ; and we should not like to say it is true, although it some- 
how appeals strongly to our consciousness of the verity of things. 
With regard to the greater spread of electric lighting in the United 
States as compared with European countries, Messrs. Swinburne 
and Sellon very reasonably point out that it is largely due to the 
constant creation of new cities, in which gas is at first both bad 
and dear, and in which there is a passion for everything novel. 
They liken the inhabitants of these new places to boys whose 
knowledge of life is derived wholly from books, and who are ready 
to embark in any number of rash experiments before bitter expe 
rience has taught them wisdom. Whether or not this opimon 
means that when the people of the States have more experience 
they will have less to do with electric lighting companies we cal- 
not decide; but it looks as if something to this effect was in the 
writers’ minds. 





THREATENED “Gas War" 1n Mexico Crry.—The city of Mexico 
is threatened, says the Financial News, with a “ gas war.” Some 
American speculators propose to supply gas there for $4 per 1000 
cabic feet, and to “squelch ” the local Companies by supplying all 
the Government buildings free for 20 years. “But,” adds the 
Editor, ‘* the arrangement has not come off yet.” 

Tue BiacksurN ExPERIMENTS IN REVIVIFICATION WITH OXYGEN. 
—According to a paragraph which appeared in the Halifax Coursr 
last Saturday, an order has been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
R. Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, for complete plant for the 
manufacture of pure oxygen for the revivification of oxide of iron 
in situ at the Blackburn Corporation Gas-Works. This step 18 
the outcome of the experiments with the oxygen process carrl 
out by the Gas Engineer (Mr. 8. R. Ogden) to which reference has 
already been made; and the gas engineering profession will loo 
forward with much interest to the results of its practical applica- 
tion on a large scale. 
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_——— 
OBSERVATIONS UPON WIND PRESSURE. 

qus Wind Force Committee of the Royal Meteorological Society 
ted a report on the 16th ult. upon experiments with anemo- 

Peters conducted by them at Hersham. The subject of wind 

s is of such cardinal importance to engineers, that every 
contribution to the settlement of a question concerning which views 
go diverse are currently entertained deserves a fair share of atten- 
tin. The Committee whose proceedings are now under notice 
was formed for the purpose of testing anemometers, in order to 
ascertain how much reliance may be placed on the indications of 
these instruments ; and it was imperative that this task should be 
qdertaken by somebody, in view of the diversity of the results 

led by instruments for measuring the velocity of the wind in 
different parts of the country. The Committee began their work 
by setting up a rotating apparatus, termed for brevity a “ whirler,” 
consisting of an upright shaft, capable of being driven by a belt 
fom @ steam-engine, carrying at its upper extremity a framework 
of radiating arms. The number of rotations of the whirler is 
counted by means of a current-meter indicator, which also carries 
a contact maker. Wires from the latter carry an electric current, 
which rings an electric bell at the completion of every 14} revolu- 
tions of the whirler ; thereby indicating that the end of the latter 
has passed through halfa mile of space. The anemometers under 
trial were secured to the ends of the whirling arms ; and at the end 
ofa run, their indications were compared with the known velocity 
of the whirler. Robinson’s standard and the Helicoid were the 
anemometers reported upon to the Committee at the last meeting ; 
and the general result of 226 experiments seems to be to recom- 
mend the Helicoid anemometer as varying much less than the 
cup instrument. The range of velocity of motion through the air 
was varied for the purposes of experiment from 5 to 48 miles per 
hour; but the readings did not show any very marked relation 
between changes of factor and velocity between 15 miles per hour 
and the maximum. 

It is so far satisfactory to learn that in the Helicoid anemo- 
meter we have an instrument for measuring the velocity of wind 
currents that can be relied upon through a considerable range. In 
this matter, however, the interest of engineers is aroused not by 
registrations of ordinary wind velocities, but by records of extreme 
pressures. The question which arrests the attention of every 
engineer contemplating the construction of an exposed building is 
what wind pressure he should provide for. It has been customary 
to reckon on a maximum of 56 lbs. per square foot under this head, 
and then to think no more about it. This course is convenient for 
ordinary practice; but there occasionally arise emergencies in 
connection with the designing of gees structures, such as 
exposed bridges, gasholders, and the like, when the conscientious 
engineer cannot bring himself to take such a fundamental factor 
upon trust, but desires to be convinced of the truth at first hand. 
In connection with the question of the stability of an ordinary 
building, the discrepancy between a wind pressure of 40 lbs. per 
square foot and one of 60 lbs. per square foot, or even more, is 
practically immaterial. It makes all the difference, however, in 
the case of a viaduct or a large gasholder ; and hence it is not to be 
wondered at that, although Mr. Benjamin Baker made the tradi- 
tional allowance for wind pressure in designing the Forth Bridge, 
he has ever since paid particular attention to this question and has 
endeavoured to correct tradition by new and independent measure- 
ments by means of his own devising. The chief result of these 
investigations so far has been to inspire grave doubts as to whether 
the traditional maxima have ever been reached in reality. Mr. 
Baker does not conceal his disbelief in the extreme records of wind 
pressure, and declares they are, in the vast majority of cases, due 
to instrumental errors. 

Fortunately, the late winter was not marked by any exceptional 
storms in the United Kingdom, The United States, from which 
it is now an old joke to say that we import our weather, have kept 
the worst of it for home consumption this year. We are without 
trustworthy records of the wind force during the now historical 
“blizzard "’ which visited New York in the Jatter part of the 
winter ; but it is probable that any gas manager who might happen 
to have a telescopic holder exposed to such a storm would like to 
know what he had to contend with. It is a very natural curiosity 
which inspires us with the wish to know “how cold it has been,” 
or how high the thermometer ranged during the hottest hours of 
4 sultry day. It seems to fix one’s ideas, as the French say, to 
give these climatic variations a name in degrees which can be 
recounted in conversation. Whether it is due to the greater rarity 
of anemometers as compared with barometers and thermometers, 
however, it is nevertheless a fact that people never think of 
expressing the force of a gale in figures. Old-fashioned sailors 
may be heard talking of a ‘‘ good 10-knot breeze ;"” and very rarely 
4 scientific person may be found to speak of a ‘“ 20-lb. wind; ” but 
these exceptions only prove the rule. It would be a great help to 
economical and sound engineering, however, if wind forces were 
More commonly measured and recognized at their true values. At 
present the uncertainty upon the subject leads on the one hand to 
waste in the desire to make a good strong job, and also to reckless- 
ness on the other. 

An excellent subject for a paper at the forthcoming meeting of 
The Gas Institute would have been a consideration of meteorological 
influences as bearing upon gas engineering constructions. In 
default of such an opening for the discussion of this important 
pg we address this article to our engineering readers to-day, 
With a view to recommend to their earnest attention, if it is not 
already favoured by them, the regular and systematic collection 





of meteorological data. The constant watch that is kept in every 
gas-works, and the existence in connection therewith of lofty struc- 
tures such as gasholders, scrubbers, &c., render these establish- 
ments particularly suited for meteorological studies. Every gas 
manager will find it to his advantage to become an adept in 
weather lore; and if he takes an interest in it, even to the extent 
of desiring to be able to predict a day or two of fine weather, and 
follows up his observations systematically, he will soon want 
to amplify and perfect his records. We have been shown how gas 
consumption is affected by temperature; and it is obvious that 
diagrams of coke sales might be correlated to thermometrical 
traces. What we desire at present to particularly recommend, 
however, is the study of wind pressures, which, as it appears to 
us, gas managers have a special interest as well as exceptional 
facilities for undertaking. It would be very instructive, for 
example, if, after a great storm had swept across the country, its 
course and violence could be traced by wind-pressure records made 
at different gas-works en route. 

With regard to this matter, it may be objected that good 
meterological instruments, especially if self-registering, are expen- 
sive and delicate, and not suited to the air and to the rough treat- 
ment they might receive in gas-works. The objection is not a 
validone. In the first place, every well-equipped gas-works is 
provided with a good barometer and thermometers for photo- 
metrical and other purposes. A rain-gauge, dry and wet bulb 
thermometers, and sunshine recorder would not involve any great 
trouble to set up and observe; and there is nothing delicate about 
them. As to the anemometer, we confess to a distaste for the 
moving cups and vanes of the usual order of instruments of this 
class, and prefer a direct-pressure recorder. At the Forth Bridge 
works, Mr. Baker has a vertical board screen 10 feet square, and 
a screen of 1 foot square, balanced to give the pressure of the 
wind on their faces upon a suitable indicator. Something of 
this kind is what is required for gas-works. If their attention 
were to be fully enlisted in the cause, we do not doubt that a few 
meterologist gas managers would before long succeed in developing 
a type of wind pressure indicator that could be set up in a number 
of gas-works in different parts of the country affiliated for this 
purpose, and the readings of which wouid be fairly comparable. 
It must be borne in mind that the larger the area prepared for 
receiving the wind pressure the better, in order to avoid the dis- 
tubring influence of wind eddies and local gusts. Without pretend- 
ing to decide the point, it would appear that a screen 4 feet square 
should be large enough, if mounted on a gasholder column, to 
give trustworthy indications of the wind in the locality. 

It can scarcely have escaped observant travellers in English 
towns that the large swinging names of business firms now so 
commonly hung up over their housetops with a view to advertise- 
ment are admirable wind-pressure indicators, so far as they go. 
Of course, they do not turn to face the wind squarely from what- 
ever direction it may be blowing, as an anemometer should; but 
when they do happen to meet the wind in full face, they swing 
out steadily, and afford a fair indication of its average force. In- 
deed, the simplest wind-pressure indicator of this type would be 
a plain surface, hung from above with the least possible friction, 
the angular displacement of which under horizontal pressure could 
be measured in the first instance by weights hung on the end of a 
line passing from its centre of gravity over a pulley. Supposing 
that a weight of z lbs. swung out the plane to an angle of y degrees, 
it would be evident that whenever the plane occupied the same 
angular position under the influence of wind, the latter must 
exert the same force as the weight. Some corrections would 
be required to adapt an arrangement of this kind to actual use, 
as a very little reflection will show. It would be very sensitive to 
light winds, to begin with, but when driven greatly out of the 
vertical, there would be a considerable amount of slip; and the 
more nearly its position approached the horizontal under stress 
of wind, the greater would be its inherent error. However such 
a plane is hung, therefore, it is desirable it should always preserve 
its perpendicularity to the main direction of the wind. 

The subject of the design of wind-pressure indicators is full 
of interest, however, to those who have taken it up; and we 
could not pretend, in the limits of a short article, to indicate the 
various directions in which a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties of the problem of wind-pressure measurement has been 
sought. But practical men are apparently united in regarding the 
orthodox cup anemometers as mere toys when they have to be 
applied in the open air to indicate the velocities of wind-storms. 
They are well enough to measure currents of air in flues, &ec. ; 
but it is felt that to deduce the effect of wind upon great 
structures, such as gasholders and viaducts, from the velocity of 
small vanes, is an assumption of the existence of identical con- 
ditions over large and small areas for which there is not 
sufficient warranty. Men of great mathematical facility, like Mr. 
Baker, may find in the sail-area and careening angle of a 
ship in a gale sufficient data for the calculation of the move- 
ment of the wind; but ready-made anemometers on a large 
scale such as these are not always available, even if their indi- 
cations were generally intelligible. What is wanted is something 
convenient and simple, the lessons deducible from which shall be 
as correct in theory as they are generally applicable in practice. 
Equipped with such appliances, a gas managers’ meteorological 
league would do inestimable service by collecting records which, 
after a sufficient period had elapsed to make them representative, 
might be used with advantage for the correction of erroneous 
prevalent notions respecting wind pressures. 
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THE ESTIMATION OF THE CALORIFIC VALUE OF 
FUELS 


In a paper on the above subject recently read before the Glasgow 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, by Mr. F. J. Rowan, 
C.E., some considerations of a novel character in relation to this 
important technical question were advanced. The author remarked 
that two methods of procedure had hitherto been adopted— 
viz., the experimental, which was carried out by submitting 
specimens of fuel to combustion in a calorimeter; and the theo- 
retical, which consisted in calculating the calorific value of the 
different elementary bodies existing in the fuel, as set forth in the 
result of an ordinary chemical analysis, and assuming the calorific 
value of the fuel to be the sum of these, with certain unimportant 
corrections. So long as the means employed for the use of fuel 
remained in a crude state, estimates of calorific value obtained by 
these methods were not questioned, since they generally yielded 
higher returns than were arrived at in practice. But with the 
improvement in appliances for combustion, and for the utilization 
of heat, discordant results had appeared ; and there was, moreover, 
an increased desire to know the maximum results obtainable. 
Recent observations in connection with engineering practice had 
led to the conclusion that a greater evaporative power was pro- 
curable from coal than its chemical equivalent, as usually obtained, 
showed to be possible. And the results arrived at with liquid fuels 
had completely upset all calculations founded upon their ultimate 
chemical composition. 

The objections to the experimental method were—that it operates 
on very minute quantities of the substance to be tested; that the 
escaping gaseous products of combustion have been found to be 
not completely cooled ; and that the dense fumes given off indicate 
that the combustion itself is incomplete. The untrustworthiness 
of the theoretical method was due to several causes. First there 
was the uncertainty as to the value to be ascribed to the elements 
themselves. MM. Favre and Silbermann had found considerable 
differences between the calorific powers of five varieties of pure 
carbon—viz., wood charcoal, gas-retort carbon, artificial graphite, 
native graphite, and diamond; and they concluded that “ there 
was no exact relation between the calorific power and the specific 
heat of carbon in the different allotropic states.” It appeared also 
from these results that the heat of combustion of an elementary 
substance depends not only upon its chemical constitution, but 
also upon its physical state before its combustion. MM. Favre 
and Silbermann had noticed that the density both of simple 
and compound bodies exerted an influence upon their calorific 
value, and showed that the fuel value of polymeric bodies 
varied with the state of condensation of their molecules, with 
which it was in inverse ratio. Whilst carbon vapour was 
valued at 11,214 calories, natural graphite was only 7796, and 
diamond 7770 calories. All calculations of the calorific value 
of fuels proceeded on the assumption that the carbon of the 
fuel existed in it as solid carbon, in which state it was taken as of 
the value of wood charcoal burning to carbonic acid, although it 
was certain that this was wide of the mark for both solid and liquid 
fuels, even apart from the fact that a large portion of the carbon 
must burn in the state of gas. Applying similar reasoning to the 
case of hydrogen, all estimations of its calorific power had been 
made while it was in the state of gas. Little was known about it 
in other states ; but it could not exist as gas either in solid or liquid 
fuel, although it might be gasified before the fuel was ignited. In 
assuming, therefore, that the calorific power of solid or liquid 
hydrogen was the same as that of gaseous hydrogen, there was 
certainly an error. 

All ordinary analysis of fuel, the author remarked, gave simply 
their ultimate chemical composition, or the proportions of the 
several elementary bodies into which they were resolved. In 
analyses of coal we have the percentages of carbon, hydrogen, &c., 
into which it had been resolved by the action of heat. But little 
was known of its proximate composition, though it was recognized 
as not being a mere mixture of carbon and hydrogen, but as con- 
sisting for the most part of solid hydrocarbons. But it was doubt- 
ful if these could be separated or isolated one from the other by 
chemical methods. When heat was applied to coal, it was known 
that several different gaseous hydrocarbons were formed by re- 
actions taking place within the substance, and that a quantity of 
fixed or deposited carbon remained after these were driven off. 
The composition of the hydrocarbons varied according to the 
degree of heat to which the coal was exposed. So we do not know 
what coal is proximately composed of, or what is the calorific value 
of its various ingredients, or of the compounds which may be pro- 
duced by treating it at different temperatures. MM. Scheurer- 
Kestner and Meunier-Dollfus had found wide variations between 
the experimental and the calculated values of different varieties of 
coal, and also between those of different specimens which yielded 
practically the same results on analysis. In some instances these 
differences amounted to 15 per cent. 

A complete analysis of the proximate constitution of coal alone 
could explain these differences ; but until this most desirable goal 
was attained, it was worth consideration whether the method of 
estimating calorific power could not be approximated more closely 
to the actual conditions under which fuel was used. If specimens 
of coal were resolved into volatile hydrocarbons and fixed carbon at 
a series of ascending temperatures, or at a minimum and a maxi- 
mum temperature, the volume and the composition of the gases 
given off at each temperature could be observed, as well as the 
quantity and physical state of the carbon in each case. The 





quantity of sulphur, nitrogen, ash, &c., would also be estimated ; | 


naira 
and the influence, if any, of the nitrogen on the combustion of th 
carbon might be investigated. Ifto the calorific value of the solid 
carbon thus obtained was added that of the hydrocarbon 
evolved, the result would probably be a tolerably close approxims. 
tion to the quantity of heat yielded by the coal on combustion at 
any temperature within the limits used in this process. On know. 
ing the temperature at which any sample of coal had been thug 
resolved or analyzed (which temperature should always be state 
in the report), and comparing its yield and quality of gas and carbon 
with standard observations on representative kinds of coal g 
different temperatures, it would probably be a simple matter to 
estimate the value of the particular kind of coal for use at an 
given temperature. This method might in some cases yield results 
similar to those obtained by Carnot’s formula, which was: Q= 
8080 C! + 11,214 C4 + 84,462 H; in which Q was equal to the 
total quantity of heat, C! to the fixed carbon, and C" to the volatile 
carbon. The latter method, however, did not take cognizance of 
the variation in thermic value according to the temperature at 
which the coal was decomposed. 

The calorific value of liquid fuel had hitherto, the author said, 
been calculated in the same way as that of coal; and hence it 
appeared that too low an estimate of its value had been formed, 
So in most of the trials made with this kind of fuel, the point 
aimed at had been merely the realization of a close approximation 
to the calorific value of the carbon and hydrogen, estimated by 
analysis as if existing separately in the fuel. But the remarkable 
results obtained in practice by Admiral Selwyn and others—some 
reaching as high as four times the value of coal—went far towards 
showing that this method of arriving at the value of liquid fuels is 
defective. The estimates usually made of the calorific value of 
these fuels are based upon the supposition that the carbon con- 
tained in them exists as solid carbon, and is to be burned as such, 
Even in the case of coal this was insecure ground, because it was 
not certain that carbon existed as such in the solid state in coal, 
but in liquid fuels it was known that none of it existed in that 
state; and hence due weight must be given to the fact that in 
liquid fuels we are dealing with carbon in another physical con- 
dition which represents a certain store of energy in the form of 
latent heat. The late Mr. Harrison Aydon some years ago re 
marked that liquid fuel was naturally prepared in the first stage 
towards gasification, because, to effect the same result artificially, 
6000 or more (Fahrenheit) heat-units would have to be expended, 
which heat would become latent, and so be lost as useful work, 
These 6000 units added to the 15,000 units derived from converting 
or burning carbon into carbonic acid, give 21,000* units, which 
the late Professor Rankine stated to be the amount due to gaseous 
carbon. Applying this to creosote oil, Mr. Aydon showed that the 
calorific power estimated in the usual way, as if the carbon were 
solid, equalled an evaporative power of 174 lbs. of water per pound 
of oil, but on a basis of gaseous carbon it would give 224 lbs, 

The author said he would go even farther than Mr. Aydon did, for 
it was not only the physical state of the carbon that represented 
so much latent heat, but also that of the hydrogen, which was not 
to be dealt with as existing separately in the liquid state, but as 
already combined with carbon. If the method of estimating the 
calorific value of this kind of fuel was to approach as closely as 
possible to the conditions of its practical use, it was necessary to 
consider what takes place in burning the various oils fed into the 
furnaces, as they usually are, by means of steam-jets. These 
hydrocarbons were very readily dissociated by heat, especially in 
the presence of high temperature steam, with the formation of 
gaseous hydrocarbons of comparatively high calorific power. And 
there was reason to believe that this result was accomplished 
with the expenditure of only a moderate amount of work in the 
form of heat. The temperature at which steam is dissociated in 
the presence of gaseous carbon must be less than that which is 
required with steam and solid carbon, by at least the equivalent of 
the quantity of heat which becomes latent in gasifying the carbon 
in order that it may unite with the oxygen of the steam. When 
steam was thus decomposed, there was present nascent hydrogen 
in contact with gaseous carbon; and the circumstances were 
favourable to the formation of gaseous hydrocarbons of higher 
calorific power. This account of the reactions was confirmed by 
the evidence of the results of ordinary oil-gas manufacture. The 
apparatus made by Pintsch, Keith, Rogers, and others, yielded 9 
to 150 cubic feet of gas per gallon of oil; but in the course of 
cooling, storing, &c., there was a liquid residue amounting 1 
several gallons per 1000 cubic feet of gas. In making use of liquid 
fuel, however, the original oil was completely gasified, and there- 
fore the quantity of gas produced per gallon of oil was probably 
250 to 300 cubic feet. The quality of the gas made by the two 
methods might be considered fairly comparable, since the conditions 
could be made very nearly identical in both. The gas ordinarily 
produced by the apparatus made by Messrs. Rogers, of Watford, 
from a heavy hydrocarbon oil having a flashing-point of 250", 
injected into red-hot retorts by steam, had the following compos 
tion :—Hydrogen, 81°61; marsh gas, 46°17 ; hydrocarbons, 16°29; 





* The figures mentioned in the previous part of this paper he 
given in centigrade units. Reducing them to Fahrenheit units—tha 
(11,214 x 9) + 5 = 20,185—it will be seen that they are rather lower than 
Professor kine’s estimate. er 

+ This proportion of hydrocarbons is so low for a gas of 56-candle pow 4 
that the correctness of either the analysis or the photometrical test 18 oper 
to question. Mr. W. I. Macadam (see Journat, Vol. XLIX., p. 856) “4 
that a gas of 563-candle power yielded 374 per cent. of hydrocarbon abso’ 
able by bromine. 
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ion of the open, &¢., 5°93; and it was stated to be of 56-candle power. 
























































the solig syed in the holder was 110 to 120 cubic feet of gas per gallon 
On gases MMM foil, and the calculated specific gravity was 0°494. Reckoning 
Pproximg. ihe pydrocarbon as ethylene (C. Hy), these figures would give a 
ustion at jeoretical evaporative power of from 40°5 to 43°8 Ibs. of water 
On know. , pound of oil, when completely gasified with steam. This 
€eN thus vealed a store of heat-producing energy in oils, which had not 
be stated wet been utilized, if recognized. Such results had occasionally 
ad carbon in obtained in practice with liquid fuels, although they were 
f coal at gosidered abnormal, and incapable of reasonable explanation. 
natter to It was evident, Mr. Rowan remarked, in conclusion, that the 
@ at any nlue of any fuel rested upon its ability to yield gas of high 
d result alrific power ; and that, in order to use fuel successfully, efforts 
aS: Q= gust be directed to the complete production and utilization of this 
il to the MMM 4c, And these considerations showed that what was needed in 
® volatile atimating the calorific value of any fuel was to imitate, as closely 
zance of yspossible, the conditions of actual use; turning the fuel into gas, 
ature at rit or without steam, estimating the quantity and quality of the 
; ns produced (and, of course, allowing for the steam where it is 
nor said, aployed), and determining the calorific value of the fuel from that 
hence it ifthe gas Which is invariably present, and is the immediate cause 
formed. 9M \{combustion when fuel is used. 
1€ point The paper was followed by a short discussion. Professor Dittmar 
umation wntended that it would never be possible to calculate the value of 
ated by ; fuel from its elementary composition ; referring to marsh gas, 
arkable ghich gave less heat than its constituents taken separately, and to 
—some yetylene, which gave more heat than the carbon and hydrogen 
towards of which it was composed. These discrepancies could not be 
fuels is removed by considerations respecting ‘‘ gaseous carbon ”’ or “ solid 
falue of jydrogen.” Therefore he thought the only way of determining the 
on con- value of a fuel was by means of the calorimeter; and he took 
8 such, he opportunity of drawing attention to one invented by the late 
> It Was Professor Bolley, as capable of being rendered accurate and rapid 
In coal, for practical use. Professor Mills had no doubt but that liquid fuel 
in that had a great future before it. It was very difficult to put the ordi- 
that in mary practical numbers in a defensible theoretical condition, or to 
al con- throw light on the combustion of fuel—a subject which required 
orm of the profoundest mathematical study. Mr. Gray said he was apply- 
1g0 Te- ing a waste tar recovered from mineral oil refining to the heating 
t stage iffive large boilers worked at 50 lbs. pressure. They were working 
icially, ide by side with boilers heated by coal. The liquid fuel was very 
ended, diective; and the products of combustion from the outlet-flues 
work, vere very much lower in temperature than those from the coal 
verting fumaces. The action of the oil-flame on the boilers was not severe ; 
which ind, in fact, it did no more harm to them than ordinary coal firing. 
aSeOUs Mr. Rowan, in reply, alluded to the use of liquid fuel for illumina- 
fat the tion, by burning a spray produced by compressed air, or by a jet of 
1 were team, as illustrating the important part played by gas in the com- 
pound bastion of fuel ; and also to an apparatus introduced by Mr. Suther- 






lind, in which oil was first gasified in a steel retort, and then led 























































id, for der considerable pressure to the burner, with the result that the 
ented iilused yielded about three times the light which could be obtained 
a8 not fom a similar quantity burnt in the air or steam sprays. This 
nut as showed the advantage of first completely converting the oil into 
ig the gs. Professor Dittmar was mistaken in supposing he confined 
ly as himself to * solid hydrogen” or to ‘‘ gaseous carbon; ”’ his propo- 
ry to sition was to take the thermic value of the gases produced by the 
0 the ution of heat, upon either solid or liquid fuel, as a basis for caleu- 
ve iting the combustible value of the fuel. 

mn of 

And 

shed Tue Casz oF Mr. Hunter.—On Monday last week Mr. Samuel 
. the Honter was removed from the Strangeways Prison, Manchester, 
od in » London, for the purpose of receiving sentence at the Central 
ch is Criminal Court. But as Justice Hawkins, who tried the case, was 
nt of mable to attend, it was arranged that the matter should be further 
rbon pstponed till the July sessions, when his Lordship will be upon 
Then the rota of Judges. 

ogen Tat MANAGEMENT OF THE WARRINGTON CORPORATION Gas- 
vere Worxs.—At the next meeting of the Warrington Town Council, 
gher the Gas Committee will submit a report on the subject of the 
| by management of the gas-works. It includesa letter from Mr. James 
The Paterson, the present Manager and Secretary, who, on the ground 
1 90 that it will be for the interest of the Corporation that a younger and 
) of more active man should be placed over the works, tenders his 
"to tsignation. He refers to the failure of his physical powers as an 
uid idditional reason for ceasing to hold the important post; but 
re- sks to be still permitted the pleasure of visiting the works where 
bly ¢ has spent so many happy days. The Committee, in accepting the 
wo tesignation, refer with satisfaction to the long and faithful services 
ons ofMr. Paterson, and regret that time and circumstances have ren- 
ily dered it necessary for him to retire. They propose, however, to 
rd, retain his services as Consulting Engineer, and to appoint Mr. 
0°, W. Spencer Haddock, the Assistant-Engineer, to the post of 
Bl a8 Engineer, Mr. Haddock served his articles with Mr. Pater- 
st sn, and has been Assistant-Engineer since 1881. Hitherto 
— he duties of Manager and Secretary have been discharged by 
are t. Paterson; but the Committee propose to separate them, and 
” fo appoint Mr. F. Taylor, who has been in the employ of the old 
” Company and the Corporation for thirty years, to the post of 
er tary. They also advance the remuneration of Mr. W. S. 
eD oward, who will be Mr. Haddock’s assistant. The re-arrangement 
od of offices and duties will effect a saving of £209 per annum in the 





tlaries of the department ; the amount at present paid being £1248, 
against £1039 which the Committee propose. 














Rotes, 


: Lone Date Tests or CEMENT. 

Mr. Reginald E. Middleton has sent to the Hngineer a further 
communication relating to tests of cements at long dates, to sup- 
plement his first statements in connection with this subject, which 
were noticed in the Journat for May 81 last year (p. 988). It was 
deduced by the author from these data that the greatest ultimate 
strength is obtained from cement which, when broken at seven 
days after gauging, would show a tensile strength of from 400 lbs. 
to 450 lbs. per square inch of section. The present communica- 
tion gives the results of tests of briquettes after periods ranging 
from 858 to 1088 days, as compared with others of the same 
description broken after from 1241 to 1471 days. It was found 
that cements, with an average 7 days’ strength of 316 lbs. per 
square inch (corrected), attained a tensile (corrected) strength of 
674 lbs. per square inch after 1325 days. The stongest cement at 
7 days (654 lbs. per square inch) only showed a strength of 644 lbs. 
after 1241 days. Medium cements, such as those showing from 850 
to 500 lbs. per square inch in 7 days, rose to 733 Ibs. (and rather 
under) after about 1400 days. It therefore appears that the 
weakest cements at 7 days have the greatest increase of strength 
with age. The rate of increase of strength, as calculated by Mr. 
Middleton, dropped from 2°57 per cent. per month in the case of 
the weakest 7 days’ cement to a minus 0°004 per cent. per month 
with the quickest setting specimens. It would, therefore, follow 
from these data that a cement which shows a strength of about 
500 lbs. or upwards at 7 days is then as strong as it is ever likely 
to be; while the weaker and slower setting cements may be relied 
upon to double their strength in the course of three or four years. 


CALORIMETRY AND CoMPUTATION OF FUEL VALUES. 

M. Scheurer-Kestner has contributed to the Comptes Rendus 
some further results of calorimetrical tests of French coals, which 
complete the proof of his well-known argument that calculation 
from its chemical constituents does not give a correct indication of 
the fuel value of ordinary bituminous coal. These last experiments 
were made with coal supplied by the Engineer of the Lille Steam 
Users’ Association, and came from the three basins of the North ; 
the Pas-de-Calais and Charleroy being specially selected to repre- 
sent well characterized types. Their heat of combustion was 
determined in the Favre and Silbermann calorimeter ; the coal 
being reduced to small fragments, but not powdered, and burnt in 
a current of pure oxygen maintained with sufficient intensity to 
prevent the formation of combustible gases. The proportion of 
fixed carbon in these coals varied from 77°2 to 84°8 per cent.; and 
the oxygen varied from 11°6 to 2°9 per cent. The heat of combus- 
tion determined by experiment was from 8460 to 9257 calories ; 
whereas, according to calculation, it ought to have been from 7441 
to 8276 calories. Thus, as M. Scheurer-Kestner remarks, neither 
by addition of the calorimetric values of the elements as determined 
by analysis, nor by following the principles of Dulong or Cornut, 
are results even approximating to the truth obtainable. M. Cornut’s 
formula goes farthest astray ; and M. Dulong’s is nearest to the 
reality. In point of fact, however, “the heat of combustion of 
coal baffles all anticipations founded upon calculation.” There is 
something in the nature of coal which gives it a character, and 
has an influence upon the heat evolved by its combustion, which 
cannot be grasped in the methods of chemical analysis. So-called 
‘‘ fat” coals always give with the same composition a greater quan- 
tity of heat than ‘‘ poor” coals; but M. Scheurer-Kestner does not 
offer any explanations to account for this peculiarity. 


AMERICAN AND Russian PETROLEUMS. 

Dr. Samuel P. Sadtler, in a lecture on Russian and American 
petroleum, recently delivered before the Franklin Institute, made 
a comparison between the two products. He pointed out that the 
crude oils differ radically in composition ; and this involves a differ- 
ence in the refining methods and results. By “cracking” or 
destructive distillation, the Pennsylvania crude oil yields 75 or 80 
per cent. of illuminating oil; but the Russian petroleum does not 
yield more than from 27 to 30 per cent. of satisfactory lighting oil, 
although it gives 50 per cent. of very superior lubricating oil. With 
regard to the character of the best Russian illuminating oil, it is 
claimed that, while it gives less light than the American product 
when the lamp is full of oil and freshly trimmed, it affords a flame 
of somewhat greater permanence as the level of oil in the reservoir 
becomes lower; the difference being supposed to be due to the 
greater ascensive power of the Russian oil in the wick. In a com- 
parison of lubricating oils, the Russian has a distinct advantage. 
Although he does not say as much in definite terms, it appears 
from Dr. Sadtler’s observations, that he thinks the Russian sources 
of petroleum at Baku much more copious than the Pennsylvanian, 
as the largest flowing well in America yielded for a time at the rate 
of 260,000 gallons in 24 hours, whereas the Droobja well at Baku 

oured out 2 million gallons a day for six months before it could 
o got under control; and this waste did not affect the yield of the 
neighbouring wells. 


Tur Protection or Iron FROM CORROSION. 

It is reported in the Journal of the Franklin Institute that a 
new process for effectually protecting iron from corrosion has just 
been developed by Dr. G. W. Gesner, under the auspices of the 
Hydrogen Company of the United States. It is observed that the 
Company have been experimenting in this direction for more than 
ten years; and some of the results obtained were of a highly 
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satisfactory character, while others proved defective, owing, as it 
appeared, to uncertainty respecting the conditions of temperature 
and time, together with variations in the quality and quantity of 
the materials subjected to treatment. The former process con- 
sisted in placing the articles to be operated upon in aclose cham- 
ber, similar to a gas-retort; and, when heated to a temperature 
of about 1200° Fahr., steam (superheated in a separate furnace) 
was introduced, followed by naphtha or other hydrocarbon vapour. 
The results, as already stated, were not always uniform ; and when 
satisfactory could not be duplicated with certainty. Dr. Gesner 
accordingly altered the process, with, it is claimed, perfect success. 
Vertical retorts are used; and after the articles to be treated are 
lowered into them, they are closed for about 15 minutes to attain 
the proper temperature. Steam at 60 lbs. pressure is then intro- 
duced into the superheater, and is afterwards admitted to the in- 
terior of the retorts, where it acts upon the iron for an hour. A 
measured quantity of some hydrocarbon is then admitted with a 
jet of steam, followed again by a bath of the superheated steam as 
a fixing course. There is stated to be no pressure in the retort. 
Pipes so treated are reported to have been immersed in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and exposed to salt-air for weeks without change; 
while untreated pipes in similar conditions become quickly rusted 
or reduced. The exact nature of the change produced in iron by 
this process is not recorded ; but it is soc ot | that the steam and 
hydrocarbons combine with the metal, and form a skin of super- 
oxide, plumbago, and an “alloy of hydrogen and iron, for which 
Professor Gesner has proposed the name of hydron.” 








Exectric LicHTING In ALEXANDRIA.—The Ministerial Council of 
Alexandria have just approved of the project for lighting the city 
by means of electricity, but only on condition that the contractor 
will hold himself responsible for all damages that the Egyptian 
Government might be called upon to pay to the Gas Company, 
should the latter deem it advisable to take legal proceedings 
against them. 


Tue Dinsmore Gas Process.—A Liverpool correspondent, 
writing in reference to the process for the manufacture of gas for 
which a patent (see ante, p. 871) has been taken out by Mr. J. H. 
R. Dinsmore, of the above-named city, asks: ‘‘ What is the novelty? 
When compared with the patent of Mr. J. Malam, of 1835, illus- 
trated in ‘ Peckstone’s Treatise on Gas Lighting,’ and subsequent 
processes by Mr. Lowe and Mr. G. H. Malam, there may be some 
slight difference in the arrangement of apparatus ; but I fail to see 
that there is any in the manufacture of gas.’’”’ It will be seen, 
however, by a paragraph which appears elsewhere, that, according 
to a current report, the process is about to be adopted at several 
gas-works in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. 


INSTITUTION OF CIviL ENGINEERS.—The annual general meeting 
of this Institution, to receive and deliberate upon the report of the 
Council, was held last Tuesday—Mr. (now Sir) G. B. Bruce, Presi- 
dent, in thechair. The report stated that, in response to a petition, 
Her Majesty has been pleased to grant to the Institution a Supple- 
mental Charter extending their power to acquire and hold a hall, 
lands, tenements, &c., from £1000 to a sum not exceeding £8000 
in annual value. The Institution have purchased the freehold of 
24, Great George Street ; and they are now in possession of three 
contiguous houses, obtained at a cost of £40,000. The views of the 
Institution were invited on the subject of the Architects’, Engi- 
neers’, and Surveyors’ Registration Bill, which was found to 
vitally affect their interests. In the end, a petition was presented 
against the measure ; and, in view of other opposition, it was with- 
drawn. During the twelve months ended March 31, 1888, there 
was an addition to the roll of 49 members and of 183 associate 
members; the number of non-corporate associates being reduced 
by 23. The increase was 4°6 per cent. per annum, as compared 
with 4°19 per cent. for the previous twelve months. The students 
increased by 25. At the date named there were on the books 1617 
members, 2458 associate members, 461 associates, 20 honorary 
members, and 974 students—together, 5530. The receipts on 
account of income were £16,071 12s. 2d.; on account of capital, 
£4248 11s. 2d.; and from trust funds, £433 15s. 1d. The general 
expenditure amounted to £13,956 10s. 10d., of which more than one 
moiety constituted the cost of the publications. The papers read 
at the ordinary meetings were of more than usual interest, and 
gave rise to animated discussions and to much correspondence. 
For some of the papers the Council, as usual, awarded medals and 
premiums. Advantage was taken of the increased accommodation 
at the disposal of the Institution to hold exhibitions of models, 
appliances, instruments, and specimens in connection with some of 
the subjects which came under discussion. The adoption of the 
report was moved, seconded, and carried. Votes of thanks were 
then passed to the President, to the Vice-Presidents and other 
members of the Council, to the Auditors, to the Secretaries and 
staff, and to the Scrutineers. The ballot for the Council resulted 
in the election of Sir G. B. Bruce, as President; of Sir J. Coode, 
Mr. G. Berkley, Mr. H. Hayter, and Mr. A. Giles, M.P., as Vice- 
Presidents ; and of Mr. W. Anderson, Mr. B. Baker, Mr. J. W. 
Barry, Sir H. Bessemer, F.R.S., Mr. E. A. Cowper, Sir J. N. 
Douglass, F.R.S., Sir Douglas Fox, Mr. C. Hawksley, Mr. J. 
Mansergh, Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., Sir R. Rawlinson, K.C.B., 
Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., Mr. W. Shelford, Mr. F. C. 
Stileman, and Sir W. Thomson, F.R.S., as other Members of the 
Council. The session was then adjourned until the second Tues- 
day in November. 





Cechnical Record, 


MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS, 

The Spring Meeting of this Association was, as already recorjgj 
in the JourNAL (see ante, p. 912), held at Bath, on Thursday, th, 
17th ult. By the kind invitation of the Directors of the Bath gx 
Cumpany, the members met at the Company’s works in the Uppe 
Bristol Road. On their arrival, about half-past two o'clock, they 
were very courteously received by the Deputy-Chairman of 4, 
Company (Mr. Commans), another of the Directors (Alderma 
J. 8. Bartrum), the Engineer (Mr. C. Stafford Ellery, Assoe, y 
Inst. C.E.), and the Secretary (Mr. George Helps). Refreshment; 
having been partaken of, the party visited the different depar. 
ments of the works, under the guidance of Mr. Ellery and his 
assistant (Mr. Davis). At the close of the inspection, the members 
assembled in the Board-room, where the business of the meeting 
was transacted, under the presidency of Mr. Henry Hacy 
M. Inst. C.E., of Birmingham. 

The PreEsIDENT opened the proceedings by alluding to th 
presence among them of Mr. Commans and Alderman Bartryy, 
who, he said, had come to offer the members a hearty welcome, 

Mr. Commans said they had much pleasure in welcoming th, 
Association. They knew that the members came there with th 
object of furthering improvements in gas manufacture; anj 
Alderman Bartrum and the other members of the Board of the 
Company joined with him in the hope that the meeting would hy 
satisfactory in its results, and be beneficial to both consumers anj 
producers of gas. He expressed regret at the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Marshall, the Chairman of the Board. 

The PRESIDENT said that they were very much indebted to the 
Deputy-Chairman of the Company and his colleague for coming 
there to welcome them, and to show their interest in what the 
Association were doing ; feeling that they were not only working 
for themselves, but for the interests of those who employed them, 
He hoped the members would show their appreciation of this 
kindness by according them a hearty vote of thanks. 

The motion was carried with applause. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. R. Cooper, of Banbury) then 
read the minutes of the previous meeting, held at Birmingham in 
February, as well as letters of regret and apology from several 
absent members and invited guests. 

The PRESIDENT next proposed the election of Mr. James Elliott, 
of the Ludlow Gas- Works, as a member of the Association. 

Mr. H. Peary (Burslem) seconded the motion, and it was unaui- 
mously carried. 

Mr. C. S. Every then read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes in the Retort- 
House,” which was given in the last number of the Journal 
(p. 956). At its close the following discussion took place. 

The PresIDENT: We have listened to some very interesting 
information, which Mr. Ellery, in his modesty, calls ‘* Notes” in, 
but which we shall all agree amount to an able paper on the 
‘** Retort-House.” Without good management and arrangement 
in the retort-house, we are not likely to obtain such results as we 
desire. It is an acknowledged maxim that our profit is made (or 
lost) therein; and any defects there will be clearly indicated by 
our half-yearly and yearly returns. 

Mr. J. Tinpatu (Walsall) : I should like to say here what I 
said in the retort-house—that it seems to me that a properly regt- 
lated bench of retorts, with each setting connected to an exhaust: 
main by a slide-valve, so that perfect control may be had over the 
dip or seal, is a more simple and satisfactory arrangement than 
the anti-dip. Mr. Ellery claims a saving of 200 cubic feet per ton 
of coal—say, about 2 per cent. This, to my mind, is important; 
but I am afraid that the illuminating power of the gas is to some 
extent reduced—at least there is a danger of it being so—to obtain 
this additional bulk of gas. The quantity we made per ton of coal 
last year was 9850 cubic feet without the use of cannel ; and I am 
sure I should be afraid to take 200 cubic feet more out ofa ton 
of coal with any arrangement of anti-dip. In reference to simplicity 
of arrangement, there is a decided advantage in favour of the 
hydraulic main and a proper seal. In the anti-dip system, col 
stant attention has to be paid to the opening and shutting of the 
valves and other matters, which are all obviated by the method 
adopted in our own retort-houses. 

Mr. J. West (Manchester) : Greatly as I used to respect our old 
friend the hydraulic main, I am now a much firmer believer 
Mr. Ellery’s ideas; and I have carried them out ona large scale. 
Some 15 or 16 years ago, I put down a number of anti-dips. At 
the new works of the Manchester Corporation in the Bradford Roal, 
there are 500 anti-dips, working under the most severe conditions 
—with high heats and everything that leads to stopped pipes ” 
difficulties. They get a make of from 9000 to 10,000 cubic feet 
per mouthpiece; and they do not have stopped pipes. If anti-dips 
are placed in the proper position, this does not happen; but there 
have been many failures from their being located too neat the 
mouthpiece. Where you have an anti-dip, you should be able © 
bear your hand on the valve during the charge. If you can 
this, it is satisfactory; but otherwise you get the pipe clogged ™ 
stopped through excessive heat. One important point is as to 
amount of vacuum or —— in the retorts. I should like” 
know if Mr. Ellery works with a vacuum or with a pressure. “Y 
own idea is that there should be the slightest possible pressure Jo" 
can have in the retorts. I have seen diagrams of 24 hours’ Wo ; 
ing in connection with the exhausters, where you get a strap 
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jine and no pulsation at all; in which case there is seldom a 
stopped pipe. As to the extra make of gas, I should be inclined to 
go farther than Mr. Ellery. It would be well if he could obtain 
more data ; but my own conviction, founded on much experience, 
is that we get more than Mr. Ellery states from the adoption of 
the anti-dip. As to the expense of the anti-dip, it is more, I think, 
than the ordinary method of the hydraulic main; but, taking all 
things into account, this is a small matter when by these means 
ou go a long way towards the prevention of stopped pipes. Mr. 
Ellery spoke of a gain of 200 cubic feet. I think it would be 
better if he stated the result in units of light. 

Mr. TrnDALL: When Mr. West speaks of over 200 cubic feet, 
does he refer to the most modern arrangement of the retort-house, 
and under proper exhaust ? 

Mr. West: Yes; I am referring to a water-seal. 

Mr. R. O. Paterson (Cheltenham): I agree with a great deal 
that Mr. Ellery has kindly laid before us; but I do not altogether 
agree with him in some of the statements he has made. Before 
discussing the kernel of his ‘‘ Notes,’ I should like to offer one 
remark, which I am surprised Mr. West did not make, with regard 
to mechanical stoking. I do not agree with Mr. Ellery when he says 
that we are still without a simple, cheap, and efficient mechanical 
stoker. I have been working for some time with Mr. West’s hand- 
stoking machine; and I can assure the members of the Association 
that it is a very admirable piece of apparatus, remarkably simple, 
and reasonably cheap. We do not expect Mr. West to give us the 
fruit of his brains for nothing; but I have no reason to complain 
of the cost of the machine, and its efficiency is well assured in my 
mind. Leaving that, I agree entirely with Mr. Ellery that the 
anti-dip is a scientific, and at the same time a practicable appliance. 
On the other hand, I can easily understand that Mr. Tindall and 
others may think differently. When I first took charge of the 
works at Cheltenham, I went there imbued with all the accepted 
ideas about the beautiful simplicity of the hydraulic main. But 
when I entered the retort-houses at Cheltenham, I did not see any 
hydraulic main—each ascension-pipe havingits own valve. I was 
not all at once a convert to the anti-dip, I assure you; but seeing 
that Mr. Esson, my predecessor, had worked with it all his active 
life in Cheltenham, and that he had been preceded by Mr. Spinney, 
one of the pioneers of gas engineering, who also worked with it, I 
thought there must be more in the system than I had supposed or 
given it credit for. Imade up my mind, therefore, to do the best I 
could with it; and now I should never dream of going back to 
the hydraulic main. It may be asked on what grounds I base my 
preference for the anti-dip. There is my difficulty, Ihave had 
no experience at Cheltenham with anything but the anti-dip; and 
I cannot give a comparison of work with the hydraulic main. 
But, on scientific principles, I think one is justified in saying it is 
injurious to interpose a hydraulic seal between the retort, and the 
exhauster. On this ground, I am prepared to stand by the anti- 
dip. Iam not surprised, on the other hand, that those who have 
been working with hydraulic mains all their lives should adhere 
to them. It will take a long time to convince’ gas engineers that 
they can work without the seal; and till that time comes, the 
hydraulic main will hold its own to the exclusion of anti-dip 
arrangements. I know nothing of Mr. Ellery’s plan. I have 
on the bridge-pipe simply a throttle-valve, which is operated by 
a lever, very much in the same manner as shown in Mr. Ellery’s 
diagram. I was hoping Mr. Ellery might be able to give us re- 
liable figures, showing the difference of working with the hydraulic 
main und the anti-dip. Ido not look upon the estimate we have 
had as a fair one; and, besides, it is only an estimate. The dif- 
ference is considerably more than Mr. Ellery is prepared to put it 
at. The position Mr. Ellery took up in reference to the introduc- 
tion of all the most modern appliances and scientific apparatus 
for the better and cheaper production of gas from coal by the gas 
managers of the present day, and from that vantage-ground dealing 
a left-handed stroke at the hydraulic main, is not altogether 
justified by the facts laid before us, because he has not shown any 
very great advantage from the working of the anti-dip. I think 
that Mr. Tindall’s is a stronger position than Mr. Ellery’s on this 
point. Mr. Tindall says that if there is only a gain of 2 per cent. 
in the yield of gas, it is not worth the trouble and expense of the 
change; and he is probably right. But, in my opinion, Mr. 
Ellery has considerably under-stated the case. Perhaps he was 
wise to do so. The trouble of stopped ascension-pipes, to which 
Mr. Ellery alluded, and which he stated is not cured by the anti- 
dip, is a matter which I can corroborate. In some sections of my 
works I have been considerably troubled with stopped pipes, 
although there is no hydraulic main; but, on the other hand, I 
have sections where there are no stopped pipes, although the pro- 
duction of gas per mouthpiece is large. The anti-dip is not, there- 
fore, a cure for stopped pipes, but reduces the density of the mate- 
nal found in the pipes; and there is a considerable diminution in 
the quantity of carbon deposited in the interior of the retort. 

Mr. C. Taytor (Derby): Unfortunately, I have not had any 
experience with anti-dips—my experience having extended to the 

ydraulic main exclusively; but last year I made an average of 
something like 9800 cubic feet of 174-candle gas, or even more than 
that, from the net 20 ewt. of ordinary Derbyshire coals with a per- 
centage of Yorkshire. I have a good many stopped pipes; but I 
do not imagine they are due to the sealing of the dips in the tar. 
It does not appear to me that there is much advantage in employ- 
ing anti-dips. Such arrangements as those shown on the diagram 
involve the condition that the pressure in the retorts shall be 
reduced to level gauge; and any alterations of pressure and vacuum 





arising from the pulsations of the exhauster will at one time expel 
gas and at another draw in air, especially at the valves standing 
out of action, and so lead to a reduction of illuminating power. I 
agree with Mr. West that, for proper comparison, it would be better 
to have the results with and without the anti-dips expressed in 
units of light. I should like to ask the size of the tar overflow- 
pipe shown on the diagram, and whether it stops up and causes 
inconvenience; also what has been the percentage of stopped 
pipes when working with the hydraulic main, or, approximately, 
what has been the cost of cleaning them out? Mr. Ellery tells us 
that one of the men has to go round daily to look after the anti-dip 
arrangements. Does the cost of doing this amount to much—say, 
£50 per annum, or anything like it ? 

Mr. J. 8S. Cranmer (Stratford-on-Avon): I understood Mr. 
Ellery to remark, in his paper, that he should like to have some- 
one’s experience of the hydraulic main in sections. During the 

ast two years, I have had some little experience in that way, 

aving three beds of retorts, to each of which there is a separate 
hydraulic main. The first year I placed in the hydraulic main a 
seal as near one inch as possible, and had an arrangement to take 
off the whole of the tar. In that year the pipes were continually 
stopping, and were the cause of a good deal of trouble. Last year 
I altered the depth of the seal; and in the course of the past nine 
months, I have rarely had a stopped pipe. That isthe difference 
between having an ascension-pipe with scarcely any seal to it. 
You may almost call it an anti-dip, when I say I worked with a 
three-quarters to an inch dip, and an exhaust vacuum of an inch, 
and that there was scarcely any dip on the ascension-pipe. Last 
year I worked with an increased dip and a level gauge; and my 
yield of gas was equal to the previous year, stopped pipes were 
almost nil, and the other results were nearly as good. I am now 
working with another section of retorts, the ascension-pipes of 
which are connected with a hydraulic main in one length. A dip 
of 2 inches is given; and I do not have a stopped pipe—the other 
results being.equally good. The question of stopped pipes is, as 
Mr. Ellery says, a ‘* Will-o’-the-Wisp.”’ 

Mr. J. T. Lewis (Wellingborough): I cannot agree with Mr. 
Ellery when he says that the cause of stoppage in ascension-pipes 
is like a ‘ Will-o’-the Wisp.” My experience proves that it is 
entirely a question of temperature. For several seasons I worked 
my retorts at a high temperature—making from 10,400 to 10,500 
cubic feet of 16°25-candle gas from a ton of South Yorkshire coal ; 
and not a day passed without having stopped pipes to attend to. 
During the past two seasons, I have reduced the temperature, so 
as to make from 10,150 to 10,250 cubic feet of 17°5-candle gas from 
the same kind of coal, and it is very rare we get a stopped pipe; 
but when this does happen, I invariably find it is caused by an 
increased temperature in the setting. When this is reduced to its 
normal state, the stoppages cease. 

The PrestpENT: I am glad there has been this discussion on a 
subject which interests all of us so much. If I thought myself 
that the adoption of anti-dips would materially reduce choked 
ascension-pipes, I should most certainly give the matter very grave 
consideration ; for they have for a long time past been to us one 
of the greatest bugbears I have ever had to contend with. I 
think I have tried every conceivable thing as a remedy; and so 
far without success. What has been believed to be a cure for 
them one week has turned out the contrary the following week. 
One cause, to my mind, is the great oscillation which occurs in 
the retorts. I have not had an opportunity of comparing for 
myself the working of the two systems of dips and anti-dips; but 
the great and varying oscillation that takes place where the dip is 
employed deserves attention in connection with the question. I 
find that it very often reaches 20-10ths and upwards; that is 
with a dip of 24 inches, and an exhaust of 2 inches—thus leaving 
about }-inch seal. One would think, with such a small seal as that, 
there would be but little oscillation in the retort. With regard to 
Mr. Lewis’s statement as to the heats, it does naturally strike one 
that one of the chief causes of choked pipes is high heats; but at 
times I have found that with high heats (not assumed, but as 
recorded by the pyrometer), we have not had any stopped pipes, 
while with lower temperatures we have been much troubled with 
them. No doubt this serious nuisance is occasioned by a multitude 
of things; and the suggestion thrown out by Mr. Ellery to-day is 
a valuable one. This matter of stopped pipes has been before the 
profession a long time; and we hear of works where they are a 
constant trouble, and of others where they are not known. We 
hear of “ cures,” and anxiously try them, with little or no avail. 
To have proper and reliable data, as regards the subject Mr. Ellery 
has brought before us, I think it would be very desirable for one or 
more of us to set aside a bench of retorts at a convenient season, 
and compare the results obtained over a sufliciently long period 
with dips and anti-dips respectively—using in each case precisely 
the same coal; and in order to make the test valuable, all the con- 
ditions, temperatures, charges, &c., should be as nearly alike as 
possible. In this way we might get a fair comparison of the two 
systems, as regards stopped pipes and in other respects. I feel it 
is a matter of reproach that we have not yet found out a real 
remedy, and put an end to the worry and loss occasioned by 
stopped pipes. Another desirable thing in connection with the test 
suggested would be to ascertain the quantity and value of the 
residual products, as it may be at times to our interest to get a 
large yield of gas, with less tar and less ammoniacal liquor, while 
the state of things may be different on another occasion, and render 
the opposite course advisable. All the residual products should, 
therefore, be always carefully recorded. Ido not quite understand 
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whether or not Mr. Ellery is working with a level gauge in the 
hydraulic main where the anti-dips are in use. I should be glad 
if he will make this point clear. 

Mr. Ettery: Someone noticed the short chimneys in our retort- 
houses, and asked why they were used. I have always been under 
the impression that for each bench of retorts—that is, for each fire 
—one small chimney is most advantageous. Although, where tall 
chimneys and main flues are used, the dampers may theoretically 
be all regulated alike, yet there is a tendency for the draught on 
the benches nearest the stack to be strongest. A separate chimney 
for every furnace tells the tale if the retorts are charged without 
patching when required ; and the man who is neglectful can thus 
be detected. Mr. Tindall went distinctly against the suggestions I 
threw out; but I should like to have heard some stronger arguments 
on his side. The make of gas depends upon the quality of the coal. 
I give you, as a matter of fact, the difference in the yield from the 
same coal by both systems. I stated a gain of 200 cubic feet ; but 
some tests show 500 feet, and others less than 200. But, without 
overstating the case, I find the difference in the yield by the same 
coal is 200 cubic feet in favour of the anti-dip. I should like to ask 
Mr. Tindall whether he has taken pains to ascertain what is going 
on in his ascension-pipes. We find at one time there is an abso- 
lute vacuum, and soon afterwards 2 or more inches of pressure on 
the same pipe. With such a difference, you cannot arrange to work 
satisfactorily. Where you cannot have an open way direct to the 
exhauster, these fluctuations—I do not think ‘ oscillations” is a 
word strong enough—occur. Anyone who may not have watched 
what is going on in the ascension-pipes, will find it instructive 
to try and find out. It has been remarked that where there is 
carelessness with the exhauster, bad gas is passed to the gasholder. 
That is equally possible with dip-pipes; only greater care and 
attention are needed. Instead of one detective, I have a man in 
the retort-house watching the light, and the man in the engine- 
house attending to his part of the work. As to Mr. West’s remarks, 
I aim to work with a level gauge in the retorts. At the outlet of 
the house we keep about half-a-tenth vacuum ; and this produces a 
level gauge in the ascension-pipes. As to stopped pipes, I do not 
say that anti-dips are no help ; I stated that they were not a perfect 
cure. As to giving the results in units of light, I tried to make it 
clear, by taking the gas at the same illuminating power (15 candles), 
that there is a saving of 200 cubic feet per ton. Mr. Paterson 
found fault with me for asking fora more simple mechanical stoker. 
When you put on the cost of the wear and tear of machines, 
interest on the outlay, and working expenses, it adds too much to 
the charges for making gas, when the total carbonizing charges are 
only 2}d. per 1000 cubic feet. Mr. Paterson will excuse me holding 
to my point—that we want a simpler, and certainly a cheaper machine 
for medium-sized works. These valves require attention. It takes 
& man, on the average, about an hour a day to see to them. There 
is another point I should like to answer. One gentleman reduces 
his yield 250 cubic feet per ton to prevent choked ascension-pipes. 

Mr. Lewis: The illuminating power increases. 

Mr. Every: I understood the heats were dropped in order to 
cure the blocked pipes. 

Mr. Lewis; I said I lowered the heats, and the stoppages in 
the pipes ceased. I obtained 16-candle gas with the higher yield, 
and now 17}-candle. 

Mr. Every: I think we do not yet understand the full effect of 
varying the heats in carbonizing. I believe that reducing the heat 
causes a loss; but we need some exhaustive experiments on this 
subject. 

Mr. Tinpat.: Mr. Ellery asked me if I had taken diagrams of 
the ascension-pipes, and I may say I have not. Since I have isolated 
om settings, my exhausting is so perfect that I do not require 
to do so. 

Mr. EvLery: Apart from the saving of gas, the convenience and 
other advantages of working with the anti-dip are so great that I 
have no hesitation in recommending the adoption of this principle 
in every retort-house. 

The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Ellery for his 
paper. 

Mr. P. Suupson (Rugby) seconded the motion ; and it was carried 
unanimously. Nat 

Mr. J.T. Lewis (Wellingborough) contributed a paper on ‘‘ The 
Competition of Petroleum and Gas for Lighting Purposes,” which, 
owing to want of time, was taken as read, and the discussion post- 
poned till the next meeting. The paper was given in the JouRNAL 
for the 22nd ult. (pp. 918-4). 

The business portion of the meeting was then brought to a 
close; and the remainder of the day was spent in the manner 
already recorded. 





Amone the “ birthday honours” conferred by Her Majesty, we 
notice that of knighthood on Alderman Harwood, Mayor of Man- 
chester, and on Mr. G. B. Bruce, President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 


THE annual general meeting of the Association of the Birming- 
ham Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers was held last 
Tuesday. The Honorary Secretary (Mr. R. Green) reported that 
the session just closed had proved a most successful one. During 
the summer months last year several interesting visits were made, 
and during the winter seven meetings had been held. Mr. Edward 
Pritchard was re-elected President, and Messrs. J. W. Gray, Charles 
Hunt, and W. 8. Till, Vice-Presidents. 





THE PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
COAL GAS INDUSTRY. 

At the Meeting of the London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry on Monday last week—Mr. D. Howarp in thy 
chair—Mr. Lewis T. Wright, F'.C.S., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Genera} 
Manager of the Nottingham Corporation Gas Department, read , 
paper bearing the above title. The following is an abstract report 
of the paper and the brief discussion which followed it :— 

The manufacture of gas, the author remarked (referring espe. 
cially to its production and not to its distribution), was unquestiop. 
ably a process of chemical engineering, and should be carried oy; 
in the full light of rapidly increasing chemical knowledge. The 
construction of the plant used in gas manufacture was purely an 
engineering business, and must be controlled by practical experi. 
ence; but this experience would be more ripened by leaning on 
chemical rather than on mechanical science. From its origin, the 
manufacture of gas had been regarded as an engineering operation; 
and this because he supposed, in the first foundation of gas under. 
takings, and afterwards in their rapid development, constructive 
undertakings, requiring mechanical skill, occupied a very large 
share of the total attention paid to the business. When, by 
common consent, gas manufacture was pursued as an engi. 
neering business, it gave to it a different course and rate of de. 
velopment than that which it would bear if pursued as a chemical 
industry. It would be admitted that, independently of the vast 
services rendered to the manufactures, trades, and commerce of 
this country, by the introduction of coal gas, it had also been of 
immense special service to practical chemistry by the origination 
of valuable crude chemical products that would otherwise not s0 
soon have found a place as fresh centres of chemical manufactures, 
He thought, too, that had it been carried out and treated as a 
chemical manufacture, it would have taken a higher position 
among industrial arts than it now occupied, and would have 
enormously assisted the progress of the study of chemical science 
in this country. He did not find fault with this early attempt on 
the part of the gas industry to ally itself preferably to civil engi- 
neering, for it seemed to have been but natural under the circum. 
stances ; and they must remember that, in the days of its origin, 
chemical science was not so developed as engineering operations, 
But he thought it had too long left the higher developments of 
chemistry unexplored for knowledge that might advantageously be 
assimilated, to its own profit. 

There was another factor, Mr. Wright said, which had a most 
important influence on the development of improvements in gas 
manufacturing processes, and this was routine, by which he meant 
that regularity in its internal arrangements—that rigid discipline 
in the organization of its operations that was absolutely essential 
to its existence as a business of a public nature. It was of no use 
saying to a consumer that you were out of gas, but that you were 
expecting a stock shortly, if he would call again in a few days. 
(Laughter.) The gas business had always been denied this sublime 
privilege of the trader. There must be a certain routine; and as 
to how strong this must be in a well-conducted works, no one un- 
acquainted with gas supply had any idea. Works impressed with 
this routine were not places where they would expect to find 
people disposed towards radical changes. All things considered, 
it surprised him that there had been so much progress in the 
past as there had been. Before the introduction of the sliding 
scale, what incentive was there? In this connection he called 
attention to the state of affairs in Paris. Certain events—such 
as the sliding scale, the sulphur clauses, the energy displayed 
during the electric lighting scare, and the recent crisis in residuals 
—showed that the gas industry was far from being inelastic, and 
that it possessed a power of economically adapting itself to its 
environment 

It was unfortunate, the writer went on to observe, that the gas 
industry did not take upon itself, at the time of its first formation, 
the responsibility over the whole business from the retort to the 
burner—not confining itself to the supply of gas to the meter. It 
had been too late ever since to secure this advantage. It should 
not be forgotten that gas companies only supplied potential light, 
and that however carefully the gas might be supplied and dis: 
tributed throughout the district, and however perfect all the 
arrangements might be, so far as the operations of the gas under- 
taking were concerned, yet some small imperfections, some trifling 
fault in the internal fitting beyond the point where the responsl- 
bility of the gas undertaking ceased, might cause the gas supply to 
be of a most imperfect character. The larger portion of the com- 
plaints of bad gas heard from consumers arose, the author said, 
solely and entirely from imperfectly arranged fittings and burners; 
and he expressed the opinion that it was certainly a weak point 2 
the industry that all its efforts to produce a satisfactory supply of 
gas should be brought to a standstill by matters beyond its control. 
Had the installation of gas fittings and burners been part of the 
duty of the suppliers of gas, self-interest would have rendered these 
the most perfect part of the business; and it was also probable 
there would have been a more rapid improvement in burners. 

It did not seem, however, said the author, that the progress 0 
gas-lighting could receive a check ; and in this connection he gavé 
some interesting statistics as to its recent progress. In 1897 the 
quantity of gas sold was 4°25 per cent. more than in the previous 

ear. Since 1883 the sale had increased upwards of 24 per cent. 
In 1887 about 8} million tons, or about 5} per cent., of the total coal 
raised in this country was employed in gas manufacture. While 
the year 1887 showed an increased consumption of 4} per cent 
the additional number of consumers was only 1°69 per cent. ; 92 
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a 
taking the period of five years ending 1887, while the extra gas 
consumption was more than 21 per cent., the consumers had in- 
creased only 8 percent. It was true that the gas industry a few 
years ago received a shock from the electric light scare, and more 
yecently suffered actual loss of revenue on account of the increased 
knowledge acquired as to the carbonization of coal for the 
recovery of products, and the commercial crisis that followed on 
the heels of the practical application of this knowledge. There 
were, however, but few undertakings that ought not by this time 
to have recovered from the effects of this loss. The damage done 
by these events was far less serious than was anticipated. 

While the progress of the gas industry had up to the present 
been uninterrupted, events had really been developing themselves 
which could not fail to produce an influence on its future ; and these 
elements, remarked the author, it would be necessary, to take into 
serious consideration. He referred to the cheapness of petroleum 
and similar mineral oils, and to the increasing improvements in 
dectric lighting. He had been at some pains to ascertain the cost 
of lighting by mineral oil with the best lamps in use. A duplex 
lamp, burning paraffin oil, retailed at 8d. per gallon, he found gave 
the best result ; the cost per 1000 candles per hour being 5°63d. The 
extreme result the other way was with the same lamp burning 

troleum at 1s. per gallon, when the cost per 1000 candles per 

our was 1ld. A Lampe Belge gave 1000 candles per hour for 

79d. with petroleum oil retailed at 1s. per gallon. He then com- 

pared these results with what could be obtained with Nottingham 

gas at 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet ; observing that, of course, every- 

thing depended upon the apparatus in which the gas was con- 

sumed. He would take three typical cases. The Schiilke regene- 

rative lamp, yielding 10 candles per cubic foot of gas, gave 1000 
candles per hour for 2°9d.; the Wenham lamp, yielding 7 candles 

per cubic foot, 4*1d. per 1000 candles; and an ordinary flat-flame 

burner, giving 3°5 candles per cubic foot, 8°3d. per 1000 candles. It 
would be seen from these figures that gas lighting was really cheaper 
than mineral oil lighting ; and, cost for cost, mineral oils would stand 
no chance against coal gas among the class of consumers who could 
spend the necessary capital for a gas-light installation. In such 
matters, the actual relative cost of two systems of lighting were 
far from being the only considerations where the difference in cost 
was not very considerable. There were sure to be other elements 
in every case, which would turn the scale one way or the other. 
There was little doubt that very poor people, who lived from hand 
to mouth, would employ mineral oil, even if it were considerably 
more costly, light for light, than gas. Mineral oil affected the gas 
industry in this country as a limitation to the extension of gas into 
the homes of the poor; but it would, he thought, have to be much 
cheaper before the comfortable class of consumers or factories 
would employ it in place of gas. When the author was over in 
Brussels a few years ago, gas was being sold at the rate of 4s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet ; and petroleum then offered strong competition 
with it. But a reduction to 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet brought back 
the fickle consumers; and the consumption had since advanced 
more rapidly, though it had fallen off slightly for a time. The 
increased favour enjoyed by petroleum lamps seemed to have had its 
effect upon the work of the Fire Brigade of the city. He did not 
regard the competition of petroleum with gas as likely to be very 
severe ; but it appeared to him that it would act as a barrier against 
the extension of gas lighting in small installations, which it might 
be necessary some day for the gas industry to exploit. To do this, 
gas undertakings would have to abolish the charges for connecting 
the mains to the houses, and possibly institute a system of more 
frequent collection. Experiments in this direction were now being 
made; and it remained to be seen with what success. While 
applauding, however, the energy that sought to offer a competition 
to mineral oil lighting, Mr. Wright considered there was a more 
serious matter to be entertained—viz., resisting the competition of 
electric lighting in the better class of installations. Just as coal 
gas was infinitely superior all round to mineral oil as an illumi- 
nating agent, and would no doubt continue to receive a preference, 
even if more costly light for light, so would electric lighting for 
certain installations, where difficulties in maintaining low tempera- 
tures existed, offer strong competition against gas lighting, even 
if more costly light for light. 

Reference was then made by the author to the exaggeration 
about the evil effects of gas lighting on valuable pictures, decora- 
tions, and other accessories of plutocracy. To begin with, he said, 
avery small percentage of gas consumers could boast of’ these 
luxuries. But this was not the point. If there was a large class 
of people who held these views, it was of no use for those who 
supplied the gas to argue the matter with them; but they must 
offer them a system of lighting against which these objections 
could not stand. Now every charge of pollution and heating of the 
atmosphere, where the heating was an inconvenience and not 
tequired or undesirable, was capable of being met by showing that, 
with a suitable system of gas lighting, not only could the whole of 
the products of combustion be prevented from ever entering the 
atmosphere of the room, but could actually be utilized as a means 
of inducing currents of air for ventilation purposes. He had had 
some experience in ventilation systems of lighting, and could not 
find, when these were properly designed, even a slight charge to 
bring against coal gas lighting. The successful installation of these 
Ventilation systems of gas lighting was a matter requiring some 
experience, and, above all, a strict compliance with natural laws. 

“ach case had to be dealt with on its own merits; and its special 

culties suitably avoided. 

On whom, the author asked, was to devolve the introduction of 


this rational system of gas consumption? It was quite certain 

that the present personnel of gas undertakings did not provide 

the means of instituting a department for this purpose, because the 

present personnel of gas undertakings had quite sufficient to 

engage its attention in the improvement of gas manufacture and 

distribution. These systems of ventilation and lighting required 

certain artistic and technical skill. In the majority of cases, the 

best burners for the ventilation systems of lighting were the regene - 
rative ones; though in many cases the sun-light was convenient, 

but never so economical, as the duty given by the burners used in 

these was only one-half of that given by the ordinary regenerative 

types. The difficulties connected with the artistic arrangement of 
exposed flue-pipes could only be met by architects and artists ac- 

quainted with such matters; but he (the author) could see no 

difficulty in these being worked into a general design for the 

ornamentation of the ceiling. Regenerative gas-lamps certainly 
required more attention than open burners. How this question 
of ventilating systems of lighting with intense burners was to be 
met in all its difficulties, was one of the questions the gas industry 
itself had to solve. For the want of some efficient plan of this 

kind, electric lighting was displacing gas in many important instal" 
lations—the sort of lighting that formed the backbone of the busi 
ness, and would do so to a larger extent in the future. Gas 
undertakings themselves must engage in this matter; but it could 
not be done with any final advantage with the present staff. A 
new element would have to be introduced—an admixture of the 
architect and ventilating engineer. Speaking in regard to the cost 
of electric lighting, the author said it was impossible to secure a 
practical basis of comparison. He referred to the schedule of rates 
of an American electric lighting company, where the light was 
supplied on a time basis; and assuming the candle power of the 
lamps to be equal to that stated by the undertakers, the cost per 
1000 candles per hour, supposing also the consumers worked the full 
time allowed under the particular rates, ranged from 8°3d. to consi- 
derably over 30d., according to the length of time the light was em- 
ployed. Reverting to the question of ventilation, the author said he 
did not universally advocate ventilating systems of gaslighting. In 
numerous cases, the heat as well as the light from a gas-burner 
was valued and appreciated. He advocated these systems for houses 
where the gas consumer objected to the products of combustion 
entering the atmosphere of the apartment, and when he would 
willingly relinquish all claims to everything the coal gas affords 
other than light. Mr. Wright here incidentally alluded to an 
office, which was formerly badly lighted and ventilated, in which 
he had carried out a system of ventilation and lighting; and 
though the light was considerably more brilliant than previously, 
the change of temperature was so great that at first everyone re- 
marked that the place was rather cold. Under these cireum- 
stances he thought that this was the greatest compliment that 
could have been paid to the system. 

Proceeding, the author said he could not see on what grounds 
people talked of the “ light of the future.” He asserted that there 
would be no one light of the future; but several—just as there was 
more than one mode of locomotion. In his opinion each of the 
three principal lights would have a place in the future to an extent 
and according to their respective desserts and adaptabilities to 
certain grades of public wants. A healthy competition between 
them should not be feared. Coal gas stood in the middle, and 
would have to rub shoulders with mineral oil and electric lighting ; 
and according to the ability of those entrusted with its development 
would it;hold its own. Cost, though not being an absolute and 
final basis of comparison, was still a very important factor; and 
any economies in the expense of production of coal gas, resulting 
in a lowering of the retail price, would certainly assist the extension 
of its use for lighting and heating purposes. But just as cost was 
not an absolute basis of comparison between one system of lighting 
and another, so was it not an absolute measure between one gas 
supply and another. Any attempt to sell gas at a low price, 
regardless of its quality and conditions of supply, would only 
injure the cause. 1t was impossible to judge of a gas supply by its 
cost per 1000 cubic feet, and its quality as determined by the 
average photometric tests. When a gas consumer complained of the 
gas being bad, the chances were that he was referring not to its candle 
power per unit of volume, but to a deficiency of light due to inade- 
quate pressure, and therefore of supply ; these complaints generally 
arising from matters beyond the control of the gas supplier, such 
as bad gas-fittings, though sometimes from defective arrangements 
in the distribution of the gas. Irregularity in the quality, both as 
regards candle power and pressure, were most destructive to the 
confidence of the consumer. A uniform low pressure was better 
than high and low pressure put on in a fitful manner; and 16- 
candle gas, not varying } candle either way, was much better than 
20-candle one day and 14-candle the next. A high average of 
illuminating power thus obtained must cover matters that had 
caused the gravest discontent amongst gas consumers; and the 
same remarks applied with equal force to variations in the pressure. 
Low priced gas that was produced by starving everything, and 
was spasmodically varying in its character from time to time, was 
certainly a thing to be avoided by the gas industry. The gas in 
London, and also now in some places like Nottingham, was abso- 
lutely free from carbonic acid, and did not contain more than about 
12 grains of sulphur other than sulphuretted hydrogen per 100 
cubic feet. Those who were content to leave in the gas all the 
carbon bisulphide it originally contained, were not doing well by 
their industry. The carbonic acid and atmospheric air (which latter 





had unhappily a luring sort of charm as an aid to gas purification) 
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were both to be shunned by gas makers, whose duty it was to turn 
out the best article in their power, not only with an eye to the 
photometer and the London Argand burner, but to the burners 
most in vogue with consumers. 

Referring to the carbonization of coal for its products, without 
the sale of illuminating gas, the author said that the monopoly in 
gas tar and ammonia no longer existed ; and what appeared as an 
expanding and certain source of revenue was now limited. 

With regard to possible economies in the cost of producing coal 
gas, the author observed that it was necessary to consider the 
question of the yield of gas per ton of coal carbonized. In 1857, 
the average {production in the United Kingdom was 8500 cubic 
feet; and in 1887 it reached 10,156 cubic feet. The question of 
the commercial advisability of obtaining high yields of gas was, to 
his mind, very largely answered by the fact that there had always 
been a progress in this direction. But if it were desirable to 
argue this question on @ priort grounds, they must first learn in 
what manner the luminosity of gas was affected by the production 
of an increased volume—to know, in fact, what was the ratio of 
the loss on the one hand to the gain on the other. The serious 
study of the question in regard to the production of various yields 
of gas by carbonizing coal in clay retorts at different temperatures, 
had always forced him to one conclusion—though on a question of 
this kind one always hesitated at the too ready acceptance even of 
one’s own results, if they were opposed to prevailing views. The re- 
sults of his experiments uniformly brought him to the conclusion that 
with yields ranging between 7500 and 12,000 cubic feet of gas per 
ton of coal carbonized, an increased yield of 50 per cent. in volume 
was attended with a loss of only 10 per cent. in illuminating power, 
and that in increasing the production from about 11,000 to 13,000 
cubic feet, the loss in illuminating power was scarcely appreciable. 
Theoretically (if they accepted the result above given as correct), 
from 1857 to 1887 the illuminating power of the gas would have 
diminished to the extent of 5 per cent.; but the gas consumer 
would have been compensated by a reduction approaching 27 per 
cent. in the price of gas by means of the increased volume of gas 
obtained from the coal. But he was not prepared to admit that 
there had in these 30 years been a diminution of even 5 per cent. in 
the luminosity. On the contrary, practically there had been an 
actual gain. This might seem a paradox; but within this period 
there had been great improvements in the routine previously men- 
tioned, and the gas was much more carefully manufactured and 
purified, as it had also been more carefully tested. A low yield of 
gas did not, in practice, mean gas of either good or uniform quality ; 
it simply covered infinite carelessness, The yield of gas as shown 
by the station meter did not really represent the actual quantity 
made in the retorts, but only more or less approximated to it. 
There must always be a degree of uncertainty about the actual 
production in the retorts, because it was difficult to estimate what 
gas might be lost there or in its after-treatment. 

Proceeding, the author remarked that a clay retort, after a little 
use, became cracked in almost every direction, besides being 
originally porous ; but by one of those happy compensations which 
Nature knew so well how to provide, clay retorts were in practice 
tolerably tight, by virtue of the deposit of carbon that formed on 
the interior surface, and even in the crevices and pores. At the 
same time,an absolutely tight clay retort did not exist ; but, thanks 
to the carbon deposit, and to the ease with which holes could be 
filled with fire-clay, they were, or should be, relatively sound. A 
clay retort that had been long in use, but was well covered with a 
carbon deposit and free from palpable holes, would leak perhaps 
4 cubic feet per superficial foot of internal heating surface per 24 
hours under 5-10ths of an inch pressure, and double this quantity 
under 1 inch pressure, This quantity of 4 cubic feet, when the 
retort was producing 140 cubic feet of gas per superficial foot, repre- 
sented a loss of about 3 per cent. of the production. The author 
here observed that he did not give 5-10ths of an inch pressure as 
the average obtaining in gas-retorts; but used this figure as a 
basis for the discussion of the subject. His experiments showed 
that, within such small ranges of pressure as did occur, the loss, 
all other conditions being the same, was directly proportional to 
the pressure. Resuming, he said a retort that was palpably leaky 
might allow of the escape of any quantity of gas. A loss of from 20 to 
30 per cent. of the production could easily happen at 5-10ths of an 
inch pressure in retorts recently scurfed. It was therefore difficult 
to compare the gas production of 1857 with that of 1887; but it 
went without saying that the temperatures were higher now than 
then, but not so much higher as might be interred from the 
increased yield, because carbonization received more care and 
attention than of old. It was not his experience, in practice, that 
low yields were attended by higher illuminating power, but the 
contrary. The careless working which produced loss of volume 
generally produced low quality. The author went on to remark 
that 30 years ago the difference between the gas made and that 
accounted for after its distribution was 25 per cent. of the produc- 
tion in the case of undertakings that did not now lose more than 
5 per cent. There was then a possibility of some reduction in 
the cost being obtained by increased yields ; but this would only be 
effected to any considerable extent if the gas profession convinced 
itself that improvement in this respect was possible. Of late years, 
while the average yields per ton for the United Kingdom have 
been rising, it was only by very small increments. Thus— 

In 1883 the production was 9,969 cubic feet. 
1884 0,068 
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Reviewing all the circumstances connected with the cost of pro. 
duction, it did not appear to the author to be probable that ay 
very radical reduction could be made in the cases of those under. 
takings already selling gas at a low price; and it was very question, 
able whether any permanent benefit would result by strainip 


° | 
after low cost without regard to quality, and, what was equal} Bs 
important, all-round efficiency in the supply. The points tha . “2 
must, in his opinion, receive competent attention were: Improye. at ] 


ments in gas lighting ventilation systems, to suit the wants of 


that very large and increasing number of cases where light only, ay 


and not increased temperature, was required. Improvements jn hs 
the regulation of pressure. The cure of naphthalene deposits in . the 
service-pipes, &c. Improvements in purification (he did not refo there 


to the Metropolitan Companies and some others in the provinces, 
who left little to be desired in this respect), Absolute freedom from 
sulphur was a matter to be aimed at. A decrease in the cost of 
production, and subsequently of the selling price. Those would 
come, he thought ; but not to any phenomenal extent. The work. 
ing expenses of gas companies had been brought down 15 per cent, 
since the year 1883; so there was all evidence of activity in this 
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direction. But he felt there were matters far more important than Mr. 
this one of price for the gas industry at once to deal with. He was jiseus 
bound to admit that this recent reduction of 15 per cent. in the interes 


cost of working had been effected without the slightest sacrifice of 
efficiency. 

The author concluded by saying there were no magnificent dis. 
coveries to be made that would revolutionize the gas industry, 
Coal would not be cheaper, but, if anything, dearer shortly ; though 
higher prices for coal meant better prices for coke. Residual pro- 
ducts were no longer an unexplored El Dorado. It was possible 
that a new]method of carbonizing coal might be arrived at, that 
would dispense with the present piecemeal system of distilling it 
in small portions, and be carried out at less expense for labour and 
wear and tear. But he admitted that the first beginnings in this 
direction had not been made; and even if it were possible, without 
losing efficiency in other directions, to reduce these items to one 
half, this would represent about 3d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. In 
increased and intelligent attention to gas lighting were to be found 
the most certain means of maintaining its position in the future, 
That this attention would be provided by the holders of the 
£60,000,000 of capital invested in this country in gas making, if it 
were felt to be essential to the prosperity of the industry, there could 
be no doubt. As he had remarked, there had been no break in its 
progress even up to the present time. But it remained to be seen 
what value three factors which had been recently developing—viz., 
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the carbonization of coal for residuals, cheap mineral oil, and im- inhic 
proved electric lighting—would assume, as factors of resistance to produ 
its progress. His own opinion was that gas lighting would be as stated 
as useful to civilization in the future as it had been in the past; whicl 
and that it would advance with the times, and adapt itself to new mout] 
conditions. tion ¢ 
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The CHarrMAN said they had to thank Mr. Wright for his very 
thoughtful and intelligent communication, which, to his mind, 
would commend itself alike in regard to its results as to its details, 
He (the Chairman) would suggest, with reference to the beginning 
of gas lighting, that there were two reasons why it lent itself rather 
to engineering than to chemistry. One was that there was very 
little chemistry, on the scale on which they now contemplated it; 
and consequently that chemists were absolutely ignorant of 
engineering. Among the various matters dealt with, the author 
had referred to petroleum being a rival of gas among the poor. 
This was true, yet not altogether true. His experience was that 
the most enthusiastic customers the gas companies had were not 
the very poor ; but those who dwelt in small houses, for they were, 
as a rule, recklessly extravagant in their use of gas. He was glad 
to have heard the very strong opinion upon the extremely defective 
nature of the lighting in houses. There was no doubt that a large 
proportion of the complaints of consumers with regard to inferior 
lighting was due to bad burners and defective fittings. Everything 
should be done that was possible to instruct the consumer in the 
proper and economical use of gas. Mr. Wright had spoken of the 
days when they would have architects who would also be ventilating 
engineers. When they arrived at that happy day, it would be not 
only the gas industry that would benefit. But there was one 1m- 
portant profession which would suffer severely, and that was the 
medical profession. ! 

Mr. Tyrer said he had a few questions to ask Mr. Wright. 
Perhaps he had failed in catching altogether what had been said 
on the subject; but he remarked the absence from the paper of 
speculation—if one might call it so—upon the future of gas products. 
Everything, he presumed, depended upon the advance of science 12 
the matter; but it would have been interesting to have heard the 
views of so expert an Engineer and Chemist as Mr. Wright on the 
probable future of these products, He remembered they had 4 
paper read in that room some time ago, in which reference was 
made to the utilization of tar, not as a means of producing fuel, but 
as a means of getting rid of what was likely to be, in more senses 
than one, a very objectionable product. This question, as far 4 
he could see and hear, had now settled down; but he should have 
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been glad to have heard whether there was any development 10 the gay 
utilization of tar as fuel, and whether there were any other outlets suit 
for tar. So far as he understood, the demand for the finer products ing 
seemed to keep up; but he should like to hear Mr. Wright's views Cat 
as to whether the present development of the gas industry ws i 


directed to mitigating the amount of these products, or to increasing 
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ijem with a view to their utilization in chemical applications. It 

to him (Mr. Tyrer) that the gas engineer had it greatly 
i his own power whether he would produce a very large or a very 
gall quantity of residuals. 

Mfr. CROWDER remarked that it appeared to him that Mr. Wright 
had passed over one matter of interest—he referred to the applica- 
ion of gas to heating purposes. He should have been pleased to 
jave heard from the reader of the paper the progress which had 
jen made in this direction. 

Mr. F. DARLINGTON said he had to thank Mr. Wright very much 
for his paper. He quite agreed with him in what he had said as 
io the relation of chemists to gas undertakings in the future. 
There was one point to which Mr. Wright had alluded, with 
reference to gas companies having control over the fittings in 
houses. This he (Mr. Darlington) thought was rather a delicate 
abject. It was generally said that “an Englishman’s house is his 
astle;” and he believed that consumers would have a great objec- 
tion to the gas companies interfering. But as far as showing them 
the proper way in which to burn their gas, and the best form of 
burners to use, this he considered to be perfectly right. 

Mr. Wricut said there was very little for him to reply to in the 
discussion. With regard to the question of residual products (which 
interested Mr. Tyrer, and no doubt many others present besides), 
ihis was, to his mind, very simple. The gas industry no longer 
commanded the monopoly of the production of tar and other 
residuals, owing—as he had said in his paper and on other occa- 
sions—to the increased knowledge which existed in the world as to 
the carbonization of coal purely for chemical products. This in- 
ereased knowledge had enabled people to carbonizecoal economically. 
Since they had the same raw material to deal with that gas under- 
takings had, and as they could deal with it, though not by the same 
methods, in principle in the same way, they had been able to pro- 
juce the same things that gas undertakings did ; and the action of 
this would be to limit the price the latter could obtain for these 
articles. He believed he had once before stated in that room that 
oily about 5 per cent. of coal tar ever came into actual chemical 
manufacture. No doubt they had perhaps 20 per cent. of creosote 
ora large quantity of pitch ; but they could hardly say that these 
articles entered into chemical manufacture. Very much remained 
to be done in the utilization of coal-tar products in actual chemical 
wanufactures ; and, indeed, in the future very great things would 
beaccomplished in this direction. But they would always have 
the carbonization of coal either by carbonizing plant or from coke- 
ovens—they always had something which would limit the price to 
be obtained from crude products; so that any future development 
(which would unquestionably arise) in the utilization of these crude 
products would not much affect the gas industry. What had been 
sated by the Chairman bore out what he had said in his paper, in 
which he mentioned that the poorer class provided from hand to 
nouth when using mineral oil in preference to gas. As to the ques- 
tin of ventilation gas lighting for large places, this was a matter 
which certainly ought to receive attention. He (Mr. Wright) had 
given it a great deal of attention, and was satisfied that good results 
could be obtained. He should like to impress upon those present 
that there were three points which would exercise an influence on 
the future of the gas industry ; and these points had been rapidly 
coming into prominence during the last five years. These were: 
() Limitation of their monopoly in the production of residual pro- 
duets. (2) Cheapness of mineral oil. This he did not think was 
‘serious thing for them; but it acted as a limitation to their 
diorts to extend the use of gas in the poorer class of houses. (3) 
The electric light. 

_ A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Wright for his interest- 
ing communication. 





Tue chairmanship of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee—vacant by the recent death of Alderman Hart—has been 
filed by the appointment of Mr. Bishop. 


Mr. F. Prrrcarp, Secretary and Manager of the Huyton and 
Roby Gas Company, has been appointed to settle the matters in 
dispute between the representative of the late Mr. P. Middlehurst 
and the Ormskirk Gas Company, in regard to the construction of 
agasholder tank, to which reference was made last week (p. 967). 


Mr. G. Garnett, M. Inst. C.E., the Engineer and Secretary of 
the Ryde Gas Company, has earned the public thanks of his fellow- 
townsmen in connection with two matters of considerable interest 
to the borough. Some time ago, on Mr. Garnett’s initiation, a 
Project was set on foot to present the Mayor (Mr. R. Colenutt) 
with a chain of office. A Committee was formed, with Mr. Garnett 
Chairman ; and the presentation was made in the Town Hall on 
the 23rd ult. by the Attorney-General (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., 
\LP.), the member for the Isle of Wight, in the presence of a 
tumerous company. In the evening a banquet to celebrate the 
event took place, under the presidency of Mr. Garnett, at the Pier 
Hotel; and in the course of the proceedings the Chairman re- 
marked that he considered the chain would not be complete till 

¢ Corporation had a mace to accompany it, and that he intended 
0 present this emblem to the Corporation. The announcement 
Was very cordially received. On the following morning Mr. Garnett 
Save the necessary order for carrying out his intention, and a 
Suitable design was prepared and approved of. The work is now 
Ma forward state; and, when completed, will indissolubly asso- 
fate the name of the highly-respected Secretary of the Gas Com- 
ed with the municipal history of the borough which has so long 

n the scene of his labours. 
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Gas Motors.—Faber, J. of Elberfeld, Germany. No. 7350; May 20, 
1887. [11d.] 

These improvements in gas motors mainly consist in the arrange- 
ment and employment of several power-developing cylinders, which 
operate successively and have one common, rotating slide-valve, which 
serves as gas-regulator and distributer. Also in using a mixing-space 
for gas and air, in connection with a compressing-space ; the common 
crank-shaft for the cylinders having its bearings in the mixing-space 
for gas and air, which likewise contains a pump for feeding the com- 
pressing-vessel. The improvements further consist in the combination 
of several cylinders, which operate successively, and have a common, 
rotating ignition and outlet slide for the exploded gases ; and finally 
in the arrangement of a regulator-valve, fitted between the gas mixing- 
space and the compressing-space, and serving to regulate the effect of 
the compressing-pump. 





Liqum-Meters.—Frazer, A., and Michel, B. L., of Paris. No. 7391; 
May 20, 1887. (8d.] 

The object of this invention is to render the interior parts of water- 
meters readily accessible without disconnecting from the supply and 
discharge pipes. The measuring cylinder is fitted with a deep piston 
packed with an india-rubber ring, which can roll in a groove of the 
piston as it moves up and down; the groove being somewhat shallower 
in the middle than at the ends, so that in case it should bear against 
either cheek of the groove, the greater depth there will allow it to slide 
along the cylinder with less friction. The inlet and outlet pipes are 
connected to passages at the side of the cylinder, leading up into a 
casing above the cylinder, the bottom of which forms the cylinder cover. 
Thus, by removing the casing, the interior of the cylinder can be 
exposed without disconnecting the inlet and outlet pipes. Within the 
casing is the valve-box containing two parallel vertical slide-valves facing 
opposite ways and independent of each other. One of these valves—the 
main-slide valve—governs ports leading to the top and bottom of the 
measuring cylinder, and to the discharge outlet; and this slide-valve 
is worked by a piston in a small subsidiary cylinder, fixed above 
and forming the cover of the valve-box. The other or subsidiary slide- 
valve governs the ports to the subsidiary cylinder, which is fitted with a 
plain piston packed by a caoutchouc ring that can roll in a groove of the 
subsidiary cylinder. A central rod fitted with collars engages with lugs 
projecting from the subsidiary slide-valve; and this rod, extending 
through packing in the cover of the main cylinder and through a slot 
open on one side in the upper face of the main piston, terminates with 
a head of larger diameter than the rod itself. To the top of the rod is 
jointed a pawl, which engages a ratchet-wheel within the casing; and 
the spindle of this ratchet-wheel, passing through leather packing 
tightened by the elasticity of a caoutchouc washer, carries a pinion 
gearing with a counter exposed on an inclined shelf outside the casing. 
As the main piston ascending approaches the end of its upstroke, it 
moves up the central rod, and shifts the subsidiary slide-valve, 
which thereupon makes a stroke shifting the main slide-valve. The 
main piston now descends until, in approaching the end of its 
down stroke, its upper face bears against the enlarged head of the 
central rod. This shifts back the subsidiary slide-valve ; and there- 
upon the subsidiary piston makes a back stroke, shifting back the main 
slide-valve. The action is then repeated. Every time the main piston 
makes its upstroke, the pawl on the central rod moves the ratchet-wheel 
one tooth; and this movement is communicated to an external counter, 
which registers the number of double strokes of the main piston. In 
order to ensure the engagement of the pawl with the ratchet, an incline 
is fixed in the casing in such a position above the ratchet that the 
pawl is (by the upstroke of the central rod) brought to bear against this 
incline, and is thereby pushed into gear with the ratchet. 





Gas Heating anp Cooxinc Burners.—Cowan, D., of Larbert, N. B. 
No. 8663; June 16, 1887. [8d.] 

According to this invention, which has for its object to simplify the 
construction of burners or stoves for heating by gas, the burner proper 
is made to consist of two simple castings which, when put together, 
form an annular chamber combined with a straight tubular part pro- 
jecting outwards therefrom. The tubular and annular parts form a 
chamber, in which the gas and air are combined; the gas-jet being 
directed in the ordinary way into the outer open end of the tubular 
part, so as to take air in with it. The mixed gas and air issues from the 
annular chamber through orifices formed by notches in the edge of one 
of the castings. In one modification what may be termed the bottom 
casting is made with a bottom part and an inner side projecting up; 
and the notches are made in the edge of this inner side. The other 
casting is made with an outer side and with a top part fitting close upon 
the unnotched portion of the edge of the bottom casting, and projecting 
a little inwards beyond the edge; this projection preventing dust or 
liquid from getting into the notches. In another modification the parts 
are transposed; the bottom casting being made with an outer side, 
having the notches in its top edge, while the top part is made with an 
inner side, and with the outer edge of its top projecting a little beyond 
the notched edge. 


IncanpEScENcE Gas-Burners.—Imray, J. ; communicated from C, 
Clamond, of Paris. No. 7990; June 2, 1887. ([8d.) 

This is an improvement on the patentee’s previous inventions— 
Nos. 2035 and 2757 of 1882 and Nos. 2290, 3062, and 5244 of 1883; the 
proposal being that, instead of using magnesia alone to form the incan- 
descent hood, it is mixed to the extent of 15 or 20 per cent. of its volume 
with zirconia, whereby it is said to be rendered more durable, and the 
light emitted from it more agreeable. ‘The zirconia may be mixed with 
the magnesia paste used to form the hood ; or the hood, after being 
made of magnesia alone, may be moistened with a solution of a salt of 
zirconium (such as the nitrate), which becomes decomposed by the heat, 
leaving the earthy oxide as a coating to the magnesia. The hood thus 
prepared may be placed either above an ascending gas-flame, or in an 
inverted position below a descending flame 
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In the former case, the burner is constructed as shown in fig. 1, The 
gas enters a base of ceramic material, and ascends by two or more 
ceramic tubes to an annular burner b, and issues, by numerous small 
holes, through the inner wall of the annulus in jets directed radially 
inwards. On the top of the burner is placed a metal ring M, from which 
extends upwards a wire D bent to the shape of an inverted Y. From the 
top of this wire, the hood X (of conical form) is suspended by a fine wire 
attached to its apex; its base being steadied between ears projecting up 
from the ring M. On a gallery G, supported by columns, is carried a 
glass chimney C, enclosing the burner and hood; and outside of this is 
a glass cup or bowl V, extending upwards nearly as high as the hood. 
The air for supplying the gas-flame descends through the annular space 
between the chimney C and the bowl V, becoming heated on its way; 
and then passes up under the lower edge of the chimney partly through 
the central space of the burner B, and partly through numerous small 
holes in a metal screen outside the burner. 

When the hood is used in an inverted position (as for a ceiling-light), 
the burner is arranged as shown in fig. 2. In this case the hood X is 
suspended in a net Y, of fine platinum wire, attached by a bayonet-catch 
to the burner above. The gas supplied is led from above into the annular 
space in the burner, whence it issues through numerous small holes 
directed radially inwards in the burner B. A hood E forms a chamber 
N, into which open tubes conveying air through the chimney C. A glass 
globe F suspended from the chimney encloses the burner. The draught 
of the chimney causes air to enter and descend; and it becomes heated 
in its course, to supply the flame. 


Gas-Governors.—Wood, F., of Sheffield. No. 14,721; Oct. 28, 1887. 
8d 


This invention refers to improvements in station, district, consumers’, 
and other governors for regulating the pressure of gas. 
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The governor is fitted with a moveable lid or top to the outside case, 
through the bottom of which are fixed two vertical tubes—the inlet-pipe 
A in the centre, and the outlet C nearer the circumference. Around the 
circumference of the inlet-pipe, at the top, suitably shaped spaces are 
cut ; and the top of the tube is made up by screwing a cap to it, and 
allowing it to project over the circumference of the tube, forming, in con- 
junction with the floating tube, a valve. The float B is of the same shape 
as the outside case, with a water-tight chamber to make it buoyant in D. 
In the centre of the float—fixed in a vertical position by means of stays or 
cross legs with the inner side of the water-tight chamber—is a tube large 
enough to work freely over the vertical inlet-pipe. The float, when rising, 
brings with it the outer tube, and covers the apertures under the cap of 
the inner tube ; thus regulating the flow of gas. 

To put the governor in working order, liquid is poured in the outer case 
until the float rises and closes the valve, when weights are placed on the 
float, rated to the consumer’s requirements. 











Gas-Eno1nes.—Johnson, J. Y. ; communicated from La Société Salomon 
Fréres et Tenting, of Paris. No. 2804; Feb. 24, 1888. [8d.]} 

These improvements in gas-engines relate to the arrangement of the 
admission and exhaust valves, the gear for working the exhaust-valve, 
and the arrangements for cooling the cylinder by means of air passages 
or channels. 

The engine selected is of the type working with compression, and 
making four strokes of the piston (two in and two out) to each explosion. 
The action is divided into four periods as follows :—(1) During the first 
stroke or half revolution, the piston moves forwards or outwards and 
draws in air and gas or vapour in the proper proportions through orifices 
communicating with the admission-valve. During this first period, the 
engine simply acts asa pump. (2) On the return stroke of the piston, 
the mixture that is previously drawn into the cylinder is compressed, 


(3) During the next or second forward stroke of the piston, the explosign 
takes place. (4) On the following or second in-stroke, the Diston 
drives out the burned gases from the cylinder, after which the serie, at 
operations is repeated. 

The gas and air are admitted through a valve in a box or chest Cast in 
one piece with a chamber containing an exhaust-valve. The air ent, 
the cylinder through a series of orifices; and the gas (supplied bys 
suitable pipe) enters through a separate orifice. The relative area of 
these orifices is regulated in such a manner as to cause the gas and or 
to be mixed in suitable proportions for producing the explosion unjy 
the most favourable conditions, at the proper time. During the first 
period of the cycle of operations, a vacuum is produced ON one side of 
the admission-valve ; and pressure of the atmosphere acting on the other 
side, causes the valve to open and compress a spring which tends to pp. 
tain the valve on its seat. At the moment when the piston makes its jp. 
stroke and commences the second period, the valve yields to the action 
of the spring and returns to its seat. The exhaust-valve is acted on in 
like manner ; and at this time is free to close under the pressure of the 
compressed gas. After reaching the end of its in-stroke, the piston cop. 
mences to move forwards or outwards again; and at this moment ay 
electric spark is produced and explodes the gaseous mixture. The piston 
then makes another in-stroke, and from the commencement of this 
stroke, a rod presses against the end of another rod on the exhaust. 
valve, and holds it open during the whole of the time occupied by this 
in-stroke of the piston. The burned gases are thus enabled to esc 
freely into the atmosphere until the commencement of the next series 
of operations. The first-named rod is operated by attaching it at one 
extremity to a crank pin on a toothed wheel, which describes ong 
revolution to two revolutions of the crank-shaft; and a certain amount 
of play is allowed between the ends of the rods, in order that the last. 
named may not hold the exhaust-valve open except at the proper time 
during the second in-stroke. 


Srartine Gear For Gas-Enoines.—Johnson, J. Y.; communicated from 
E. Delamare-Deboutteville and L. P. C. Malandin, of Fontaine-le. 
Bourg, France. No. 2805; Feb. 24,1888. [8d.] 

This invention is designed to overcome the difficulty ordinarily experi. 
enced in starting gas-engines, especially those of considerable power. 





The illustration shows an elevation (partly in section) of starting gear 
suitable for a motor of 25-horse power, working with poor gas. This 
view shows the admission-valve box and gas chamber G. It also repre- 
sents in dotted lines an igniter J, connected with the gas-box by a three- 
way cock K, attached to a branch H by an india-rubber tube I. 

The starting of the engine is accomplished as follows :—The motor 
being at rest, the¢ly-wheel is turned, so as to bring the connecting rod 
to the dead point, where the explosion takes place when the engine is 
running; and a gas-cock Z placed on the valve-box G (indicated by 
dotted lines) is placed in the ordinary position for starting. Then the 
three-way cock K is opened ; and the fiy-wheel turned so as to bring the 
connecting rod to a point a little beyond the angle of 90°. The gas when 
admitted mixes thoroughly with the air entering; filling the ignition 
chamber, and passing on into the working cylinder of the motor. During 
this time the vibration of the hammer or contact-maker of an electric 
coil is stopped, so that the spark cannot pass between the two ends of 
the platinum wire. The three-way cock K is now shut ; a small stop M 
preventing the handle L from being turned through more than about 45°. 
The fly-wheel is then turned backwards, in order to slightly compress 
the mixture in the cylinder ; thus facilitating combustion, and giving 4 
longer movement to the piston, which is thereby enabled to act more 
effectively. A spark is then caused to pass ; the mixture is exploded and 
the piston driven forward with such energy as to impart to the fly-wheel 
the velocity necessary to start the motor. 


Sexr-Actine Apparatus For LIGHTING AND ExTINGUISHING GAs-BURNERS. 
—Effer, W., of Berlin. No. 2997; Feb. 28,1888. [8d.] 

This invention has reference to the kind of apparatus for auto- 

matically lighting and extinguishing gas-lamps, in which, by 40 

alternate increase and decrease of the pressure of the gas in the main, 

both operations are brought about. 
































EWS: << Tr — 
Fig. 1. Fig.2. Fig.3. 
Fig. 1 is a longitudinal section of the apparatus, furnished with & 


metallic float or diaphragm, and arranged in such a manner that both 
the lighting and the extinguishing operations are brought about by the 





action of high pressure within the service-pipe. Figs. 2 and 3 are side 
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ews of fig. 1—the former viewed from the left, and the latter from the 
ight (the hoods Q R being omitted in both). 

The bottom plate is so connected with the service-pipe that the gas 
enters the apparatus through the opening leading into the casing B, to 
ghich the lid or cover C is fitted. Within the casing the metallic float 
ot diaphragm D, fitted hermetically to the sides, rises when the 

ure of the gas within the main increases, and descends again as 
son a8 it decreases. The diaphragm D surmounts, and is fixed to a 
reeptacle E, partially filled with shot. Within the tube F surmounting 
the cover C, the holiow piston L travels up and down; and through this 
hollow piston and the orifices within the tap G, the gas proceeds to 
he principal burner P and the auxiliary burner N. By varying the 
positions of the orifices in the tap G, the gas is alternately allowed to 
or be cut off ; and this change of position is effected by the working 
of the ratchet-wheel and pawl, H, H' and T, which are actuated by the 
ysent and descent of the diaphragm D. With the guide-rod H' that 
through the cover C, a stud, working within the fork-shaped link 
k,is so connected that the centre of gravity of this link may be varied 
scording to whether both the lighting and extinguishing of the principal 
burner takes place at high pressure (as in the arrangement shown), or 
the lighting takes place at high pressure and the extinguishing at low 
ressure. ‘The gas is alternately fed into the principal burner P and the 
guxiliary burner-tube N in the manner followed in other similar appa- 
mius. Between the upper part of the tube F and the burner P is a 
regulator O, which has for its object, on the one hand, to adjust to a 
nicety the quantity of gas to be admitted to the burner, and, on the 
other, to keep up the heat of the moveable upper parts of the apparatus 
while the principal flame is not alight. This prevents the oxidation of 
the parts, as well as the accumulation of naphthalene therein—two 
inconveniences practically inevitable in most existing arrangements of 
apparatus of this description. The regulator O rises or falls within its 
casing, When the diaphragm is raised by an increase of the gas pressure 
within the main, or lowered by a decrease of it. Over the regulator O is 
s small hood Q, resting upon a support M; and over the whole of the 
working parts is the larger hood R, placed in such a way that by means 
of the two hoods the intrusion of dust and dirt is impossible, and the 
consequent deterioration of the working parts prevented. 


Gus-EncinEs.—Rollason, A., and Hamilton, J. H., of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. No. 3546; March 7, 1888, [11d.) 

This invention, in connection with gas and vapour engines, comprises 
constructional improvements in the appliances used with such engines 
for the purpose of facilitating starting, and of governing and con- 
trolling the admission and pressure of gas and vapour in such a 
manner as to ersure the most economical consumption of gas at all 
times during working, and especially during variations of work and 
speed, The improvements connected with the starting appliances con- 
stituting the first part of the invention are applicable only to engines 
provided with a reservoir for containing a store of elastic fluid under 
pressure, communicating with the working cylinder of the engine, and 
which is charged with products of combustion or other gaseous fluids 
by and during the working of the engine, and from which a portion of 
the accumulated gaseous fluid is admitted to the cylinder by valves in 
order to start the piston from a state of rest. These improvements 
relate to the arrangement and disposition of the valves and means of 
operating when required for (a) charging the reservoir, and (b) starting 
the engine. The improvements constituting the second part of the 
invention are applicable to all classes of fluid motor engines, and 
relate to the construction and arrangement of the admission and 
throttle valves and parts relating thereto; also to means for operating 
the valves automatically, so as to regulate the fluid supply in exact 
accord with the work being done, and the varying speed of the motor. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
7469.—Spretmany, I., ‘* An improvement in gas heaters.”” May 19. 
7521.—Worpswortu, C. T., “‘ Improvements in gas or liquid hydro- 
carbon motors.’’ May 22. 

7547.—Browett, T., and Liyprey, H., ‘‘Improvements in motor 
engines worked by gas or hydrocarbon.’’ May 22. 

7633.—Taytor, G. H., ‘‘ Improvements in self-contained gas-fired steam 
generators.”” May 24. 

3537.—Hourt, H. P., and another, “ Starting gas motor engines.” 

7661.—Lxx, C., ‘‘ An improvement in sunlight gas-burners.”” May 25. 

7674.—Lang, H., ‘Improvements in the method of, and in means 
and appliances for measuring air, gas, and other fluids.” May 25. 

7691.—Cuanpuer, S., Sen., Cuanpuer, S., Jun., and Cuanpuer, J., 
“Improvements in washing and scrubbing gas and in apparatus there- 
for.” May 25. 

7698,—JantoT, —, ‘‘ Improvements in gas engines.”” May 25. 
— Sournatn, J., “Improvements in gas motor engines.” 
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PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. |] 
3693.—Goopson, J., and another, ‘* Argand gas-burners.”’ 
3750.—Brtpy, G. T., ‘* Thermometry.” 
3766.—Hazarp, H. H., “Condensation of products of combustion 
from coal, é&c.”? 

3771.—Tuomas, A., ‘* Jet photometers.”” 
3870.—Brtrrexp, J. F., ‘© Washing coal gas.” 
3878.—Smeaton, J., “‘ Water waste preventer.” 
3886.—Watxer, F, A., “ Purifying, &c., coal gas.” 
3939.—York, L. D., Burning gas for heating.”’ 








Ps Recent AcTION AGAINST A COLLECTOR oF THE BrisToL Gas 
OMPANY.—The tradesmen residing in the neighbourhood of the premises 
Fo mae by Mr. G. Monckton, the plaintiff in the action brought against 
§ collector of the Bristol Gas Company under circumstances which will 
Probably be in the recollection of our readers (see ante, pp. 201, 296), had 
4 meeting on Monday last week, for the purpose of presenting him with 
an illuminated address and a purse of money subscribed by them, showing 
da practical sympathy with him in the loss he sustained in consequence 
A the result of the action, and of expressing their belief in his integrity. 
Vote of confidence in Mr. Monckton was passed. 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE JF COMMONS. 
Tuurspay, May 31. 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Orders not previously inquired 
into, and applicable to the Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill (Lords) and 
the South Staffordshire Water Bill (Lords), have been complied with. 

The Gas Provisional Orders Bills (Nos. 1 and 2), the Gas and Water 
Provisional Orders Bill, and the Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bilt 
were read a second time, and committed. 

A petition against the Gas Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill, as far as 
concerns the Swansea Gas Order, was presented from the Corporation of 
Swansea. 

Petitions against the South Staffordshire Water Bill (Lords) were pre- 
sented from the Corporation of Walsall, Wednesbury, and West Brom- 
wich, and the Local Board of Oldbury, Rowley Regis, and Smethwick. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL, 

On the House going into Committee on this Bill, 

Sir G. CAMPBELL moved the addition of the following words to the first 
clause :— When a local authority duly applies for a Licence for an area 
within its jurisdiction, such Licence shall be granted by the Board of Trade 
unless the Board of Trade are of opinion that special reasons exist why 
such Licence should not be granted; and in such case they shall make a 
special report stating the grounds of their refusal. The grant of a Licence 
to any Company or person shall not in any way hinder or restrict the 
granting of a Licence to the local authority, or toany other company or 
person, with the consent of the local authority within the same area.” 

Sir M. Hicxs-Beacu said he was willing, on behalf of the Government, 
to accept the Bill as it stood, but could not agree to the proposals in the 
Amendment. If the Amendment were pressed, he should feel bound to 
object to the matter going any further. 

Mr. MunpELLA condemned the Amendment as being absolutely unneces- 
sary and mischievous, and hoped it would be withdrawn. 

Sir G. CampBELL said that when he was told this clause’was ‘ mischie- 
vous” he began to think there was something in it. He declined to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Mr. BiccGar moved to report progress. 

The motion was agreed to, and the House adjourned—the further con- 
sideration of the amendment to be taken on June 4, 


Friway, June 1, 
CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY STATISTICS, 

Mr. J. F. B. Finra gave notice that on Thursday, June 7, he will move for 
a return showing, with respect to the water undertakings of the boroughs 
of Bradford, Leeds, Huddersfield, Hull, Sunderland, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Bristol, Swansea, Blackburn, Bolton, Oldham, 
Preston, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, 
the following particulars for the year 1887 : —The area supplied, together 
with the names and area of each registration district, exclusive of the city 
or borough, which is supplied by each undertaking, with the approximate 
estimated population in each; the rateable value; the population of the 
area; the average daily supply in million gallons; the quantity supplied 
for other than domestic purposes; the quantity per person seaetiad for 
domestic use; the estimated daily waste—waste being understood to be 
that portion of the supply which is lost from defective mains or service 
pipes, inefficient plumbing, &c. The entire capital cost of the undertaking, 
distinguishing between that portion which is productive and that which is 
being spent on the construction of works as yet incomplete and unproduc- 
tive, the loan debt remaining charged in respect of productive works; the 
mode and period of repayment of loan debt; the charge authorized to be 
made for supply; the income derived from the undertaking during 1887, 
showing (a) the amount of water rents or rates, and (b) the amount re- 
ceived from other sources; the amount of cost of pumping (if any), 
together with the daily average quantity of water so supplied ; the quantity 
supplied in bulk to other local bodies, who may control the distribution, 
to be included in the foregoing queries, together with an estimate of the 
various costs incurred by them; the average death rate in each city or 
borough, including each registration district supplied with water by the 
above-named undertakings, during each of the ten years preceding 1888, 
and the amount of the ordinary expenditure during 1887 (a) for main- 
tenance of the works, (b) for management, and (c) for interest and 
repayment of principal. The whole to be, as far as possible, in parallel 
columns (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper No. 397, of Session 
1882, including additional places and information). 





Evesuam Water Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Evesham Rural Sani- 
tary Authority on Monday last week, the question of the water supply of 
Badsey and Wickhamford (see ante, p. 969) again came on for considera- 
tion, and the Clerk read a letter from Mr. S. H. Terry, C.E., the Inspector 
who held the recent inquiry. He stated that he had sent in his report, 
in which he recommended that the application of the Authority to bor- 
row £400 should be granted. Mr. Terry also advised that a 3-inch main 
should be laid instead of a 2-inch one, to supply the places named; and it 
was decided that this should be done. 

Tue Dusiin Corporation WaTEeR-Works Loan.—At the meeting of the 
Corporation of Dublin on Monday last week, the Water-Works Committee 
presented a report, recommending that an application should be made to 
the Treasury for the consolidation of the water-works loans, and the issue 
of a new loan at the present reduced rate of interest. This arrangement, 
if carried out, would mean a saving of £11,881 a year, or 5d. in the pound, 
and would extinguish in 49 years the pipe-water debt of £72,000. If, how- 
ever, £80,000 was lent for the construction of a new line of pipes, there 
would still be a saving of £8161 a year, or 3d.in the pound. After some 
discussion, the report was adopted, subject to the condition that no steps 
should be taken about the second pipe-line without further reference to the 
Council. 

Proposep Exectric LigHTING ofr QUEENSTOwN.—The Committee lately 
appointed by the Commissioners of Queenstown to consider the advisa- 
bility of lighting Queenstown by means of the electric light recently had 
a meeting, at which the Chairman (Mr. Carbery) stated that he had 
obtained an estimate from a London company, who undertook to pro- 
vide 40 arc lamps, with accessories for £3070. At present the town was 
lighted by 130 gas-lamps, at a cost of £460 for gas alone. These lamps 
did not yield a light of more than 12 or 15 candles each—say, 24 
candles altogether; while the 40 electric lamps would give a light equal 
to 80,000 candles. The Commissioners having this plant in their own 
hands, the supply of private consumers would be a very simple matter, 
So that instead of paying £460 a year for an illuminant, they would 
acquire a realizable asset capable of great extension. It was decided 
that tenders for the lighting of the town should be advertised for, such 
tenders to be considered by the Commissioners at their July meeting. 
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egal Intelligence, 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
TurEspay, May 29. 
(Before Justices Wiis and GRANTHAM.) 
SMITH UV. CHURCHWARDENS AND OVERSEERS OF BIRMINGHAM. 

This was an appeal by way of special case from the decision of the 
Recorder of Birmingham confirming a rate for the relief of the poor made 
by the respondents in respect of a house of the appellant in Alexandra 
Street, subject to the opinion of the Court on the special case. 

Mr. Jetr, Q.C.,and Mr. Writs appeared for the appellant ; the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P.), Mr. A. Youne, and Mr. Hueco 
Youne represented the respondents. 

Mr. JeLr, in opening the case, said the point in dispute was as to the 
mode of rating a certain class of property known as artizans’ dwellings. 
It was one of great importance to Seniinchaen ; and he believed their 
Lordships’ decision in this case would affect some 30,000 such dwellings. 
The house in question was one of this character and description of dwellings 
of which the appellant owned a large number in the borough of Birming- 
bam. They werelet by the week, and the appellant as landlord paid all 
the outgoings in respect of them, including water-rates, poor and other 
local rates, and the sums required for repairs, &c. The rent of the house 
was 5s. per week, and it had been agreed that the rate in respect of the 
house should be taken as a test case in respect of all the rates appealed 
against, and that the rateable value of the other houses {comprised in 
the appeals, as well as of all the other houses of the same description 
belonging to the appellant, should be settled in accordance with the 
decision of the Court in this case. The respondents had fixed the gross 
estimated rental of the premises at £9 10s., and the rateable value at 
£7 5s.; and the appellant contended that the following deductions ought 
to be made in ascertaining the gross estimated rental : (1) A percentage on 
52 times the weekly rent in respect of voids and losses ; (2) for cost of collect- 
ing rent 5 per cent., or the sum of £12 7s., being 52 times the weekly rent, 
less 5 per cent. for voids and losses; (3) 10s., the full amount of the water- 
rate as if paid by the tenaut; (4) in the alternative 8s., the amount of the 
water-rate ey paid by the landlord in pursuance of his agreement 
to compound; and (5) poor and other local rates at 6s. 8d. in the pound. 
With reference to these deductions, the appellant submitted that the hypo- 
thetical tenant from year to year contemplated by the Parochial Assess- 
ment Act of 1836 must, for the purpose of ascertaining the gross 
estimated rental, be deemed not to occupy personally, but to sub-let the 
tenements to weekly tenants as occupiers at 5s. per week—the landlord 
paying all outgoings; and that the propriety of the several deductions 
claimed must be decided on the footing oft the interpretation of the statute. 
In other words, the question must be determined precisely as if the 
appellant’s reversionary interest in the premises occupied by his sub- 
tenants were a tenancy from year to year; and the problem to be deter- 
mined was what deductions should be made in ascertaining the rent 
he should pay to his ground landlord. The respondents, on the 
other hand, submitted that such hypothetical tenant must be deemed 
to be in actual occupation of the tenements, and the gross estimated 
rental fixed in accordance with the rent which he might reason- 
ably be expected to give as a tenant from year to year under a 
landlord who paid in respect of it all the outgoings. The Recorder 
held that the appellant’s construction of the statute was erroneous, 
and that of the respondents was correct; and all his determina- 
tions of law and fact in regard to the propriety of the several 
deductions claimed, and in regard to the amount of the rent at which 
the house might reasonably be expected to let from year to year if so 
let, proceeded on the basis of this decision. According to the appellant’s 
mode of calculation, the gross estimated rental of the premises would 
be £8 19s. 9d., and the rateable value £6 14s. 10d. 

Justice GRantHAM: How many houses do you say this case affects ? 

Mr. JeLF: About 30,000 in Birmingham. 

Justice GrantHam: The same question must arise in other towns? 

Mr. Jer said undoubtedly it might. The respondents maintained that 
the poyement was not entitled to the deductions claimed in respect of 
voids, losses, collection, and water-rate; and that voids and losses and 
rent were inseparable from the employment of all rateable heriditaments, 
and in no way affected the rateable value of such hereditaments, inas- 
much as rates were payable only for so long as the hereditaments 
were let, unless provided for by the statutes relating to the compounding 
for rates. The questions for the opinion of the Court were: (1) What 
was the proper hypothesis to be made in applying the Parochial Assess- 
ment Act to a tenement of the description in question; (2) was the 
appellant entitled to the deduction of 5 per cent. on account of voids 
and losses; (3) was he entitled to a deduction of 5 per cent. for collection ; 
(4) was he entitled to the deduction of the full amount of the water- 
rate as if not compounded for; and (5) was he entitled to the deduction 
of the amount actually fixed by him in respect of water-rate? He (the 
learned Counsel) argued that in dealing with such a class of property, 
which was incapable of being occupied in the sense of an ordinary yearly 
tenancy, the appellant set forth the true principle upon which they could 
arrive at its annual value. 


Frimay, June 1. 

Mr. JELF, continuing his argument in support of the appeal, said the 
value to be ascertained in such cases as the one before the Court was the 
value to the owner—the amount which went into his pocket as rent, after 
paying all reasonable outgoings. 

Justice GranTHam said that, looking at the figures, he thought it must 
be admitted by the other side that the owner had not asked for any unfair 
allowance—5 per cent. was certainly a {small deduction to make for 
voids and losses. 

Mr. Jexr (continuing) submitted that the Recorder had found as a fact 
that the voids and losses, if allowable at all, would amount to 5 per cent. 
of the total annual rent, though he upheld the respondent’s contention 
that no deduction whatever under this head could properly be made. He 
further argued that the landlord was entitled to deduct 5 per cent. for 
collection of rent and the water-rate. 

The ATToRNEY-GENERAL said he did not intend to argue the question as 
to the water. With regard to the claim for voids and losses, he maintained 
that it had been laid down that the question as to what was a fair rent at 
which the premises would let was one of fact for the tribunal, and that the 
Recorder had in the present case found that £13 per annum was the 
amount the house might be reasonably expected to yield. 

Mr. JEuF dissented. 

The ArtorRNEY-GENERAL said that if there was any doubt upon the point, 
he would ask their Lordships to communicate with the learned Recorder. 

Justice Wits remarked that if the Recorder had found that, as a 
matter of fact, he was supreme. 

After some further discussion, their Lordships said they would commu- 
nicate with the Recorder upon the point, and the case accordingly stood 
adjourned sine die. 





Rliscellancous Helos. 


MONTE VIDEO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at Winchestey 
House, E.C., last Thursday—Mr. T. C. Taruam in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. I’. Lane) read the notice convening the Meeting. 
and the Directors’ report and statement of accounts for the year ending 
Dec. 31 last—the former of which was reproduced in the Jounnay, ig 
week—were taken as read. 7 

The Cuarrman said he was occupying the chair that day owing tp ths 
absence of their Chairman, Mr. Mackinnon, in Monte Video, on the business 
of the Company. He would briefly go through the accounts, and Point 
out what seemed to him to be the position of the Company; and }, 
trusted the shareholders would agree with him when he said that, in pj, 
opinion, it wasa very favourable one. The net profit for the year amount 
to £38,424; being a decrease of £6304 upon the previous year. This yy 
accounted for by the reduotion of 20 per cent. in the price of gas to privat 
consumers,,whichjcommenced on the Ist of April, 1887; and this meant, 
loss to their revenue of more than £9000, taking the amount of gas supplied 
in 1886 as the basis. So that if they took this latter figure and the log 
on revenue, they would find that the net loss on revenue had been reducag 
by about £3000. Now, taking the actual figures of the private consump: 
tion, these even worked out a little more favourably. The number o 
private consumers had increased 6 per cent.; and this gain on the ning 
months was, he thought, a satisfactory sign that the gas was being mop 
generally used by the public. In order to supply these consumers, they 
had had a large increase in the fittings business, which showed ay 
additional gross profit of nearly £3000. To supply the extra gas, they had 
to manufacture 3,872,000 cubic feet more; and the increased amount golf 
to private consumers was 3,657,000 feet, or a total increase of 7 per cent. It 
was satisfactory to know that this was spread over all the nine months 
of the year in fairly equal proportions. This improvement was not only 
maintained, but was still going on at a somewhat quickened rate, Sup. 
posing that they had had the price paid for gas in 1886 for the quantity 
of gas supplied in 1887; the receipts from private consumption would hayg 
been nearly £10,000 more. He had been led to make these remarks becaus 
the policy of reduction was not clearly understood. Their object Was to 
supply a good article at the cheapest rate. The gas they distributed 
had an illuminating power of 18 candles; and they were now selling it 
to private consumers at $4, instead{jof $5. To ‘show how anxious 
the Company had been to do its best for the private consumers, he 
might mention that in October, 1886, the Board made an offer to renew 
their contract with the Municipality on sliding-scale terms. They offered to 
take $4 as the initial figure, and to be content with 6 per cent. on their capital 
at this price; and they further offered to take off one-eighth of a dollar 

er 1000 cubic feet for every additional 4 per cent. paid to the shareholder, 
The effect of this would be that if they were paying 7 per cent., the con- 
sumer would be getting his gas at $3°75 ; and if they could pay 8 percent, 
he would be getting it at $3°50 According to the Chairman’s latest advices, 
the Municipality desired to have the Company’s mains extended to streets 
not hitherto lighted ; and this, of course, also meant an increase in private 
lighting. They were quite ready to doit, and were negotiating with them 
now; but the Board thought it desirable to bring forward again this 
question of the sliding scale as the basis of payment. Ashe had mentioned, 
the Chairman was at Monte Video negotiating for a new contract; but 
matters had “ hung fire,” owing to the position of affairs with regard to an 
Electric Light Company there. This Electric Company undertook to light 
certain streets, and obtained a conditional concession to do so, if they 
completed the installation by the lst of July this year. There was no 
likelihood of this being done, and they had heard that the time had been 
extended for a further term of nine months. Since this Company had 
started, they had supplied the electric light to many private houses; and 
a good many of their (the Gas Company’s) customers took thelight. These, 
however, were coming back again to their old friend, gas ; and the result 
of last year’s working showed not that the consumption of gas had 
decreased, but that it had increased. The portion of the report which was 
not so pleasant to touch upon was the part in regard to the defalcations 
of their Cashier. They could see that the amount was £1700. As was 
unfortunately always the case in these matters, implicit confidence was 

laced in him, and he abused it. He (the Chairman) had seen a letter 
rom him, in which he did not minimize his fault, but bitterly regretted 
it. In his judgment, it was not right, in the interests of others, to hush 
up such matters as these. The same remarks applied to certain otherirrega- 
larities which were mentioned in the report. These things were very serious; 
but they knew they had not lost anything, or were likely to doso. Mr. Dixon 
was the officer in charge of the cash ; and he kad retained, out of the money 
which ought to have been paid into the bank as soon as received, large 
sums, varying in amount from $5000 to as much as $25,000. It appear 
to the Board that there was a certain amount of ey 4 in the supervision 
at Monte Video which allowed these things to take place; and they 
thought they ought, when it was brought to their knowledge, as it was by 
an examination of the books out there, to at once express in the strongest 
terms their reprobation of it. He might mention that Mr. Mackinnon 
had devised, with Mr. Ohren, a system of checks which would yoorss 
recurrence of anything of this kind. With regard to the Government aud 
municipal accounts, amounting to £40,537, he said he would again — 
their private consumers that, in wishing to do the best they possibly = 
for them, they were not placed in the best position they might re 
the Company being kept out of these large sums for so long a time. ~4 
were asked, as he had said before, to extend their mains into certain streets, 
which would, of course, require the outlay of a certain amount of money; 
and the Company would be all the more willing to carry out this an 
if the money owing to them for gas was paid. He was bound to Tritt 
out that the government wasan honourable one, and had always kept fai 
with their public creditors. He was pleased to tell them that this sum 
now stood at a considerably less figure; £8193 having, on Feb. 24, wad 
received from the Government in bills, which had since been dome o 
He did not think they would have to wait long for the remainder. T * 
were only one or two other matters he wished to mention. In regar@, 
the item “ sundryjdebtors” it would be seen that the amount oh 
under this head was £13,003 19s. 4d., or £898 less than last year ; an vital 
sum included every outstanding private account for gas—bad and dou ns 
debts having been written off. In other words, it represented ae ; 
months’ gross income. There was another item shareholders & om 
inquired about, and that was whether the securities really meant pape! 
invested in the business or real tangible securities. He was get: y 
they were the latter, invested in what they believed were safe ry 8 ; 
investments, and returning, on the price they cost them, about a By 
cent. Were they to sell them at the current price they would pro’ He 
bring them in something like £3000 more than they gave for them. 
coplates by moving the adoption of the report and accounts, t thst 
Mr. R. Morton seconded the motion, and remarked upon the fac i” 
although the consumers had increased 6 per cent., the consumption  & 
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ijeir private customers had increased by more than7 per cent. He 
yentioned that they took the registrations of the meters monthly, 
‘collected the gas accounts monthly. 
i, PARKER YOUNG, in the course of a long speech, remarked that at 
st meeting many shareholders were displeased with the dividend 
were receiving, and felt that a gas company carrying on business 
sngd ought to pay & little better dividend than 6 percent. The report 
., ot, to his mind, quite satisfactory ; and he should like to know why 
"Youle, who had been a Director since the formation of the Company, 
jresigned. There were only two or three gentlemen on the Board now 
, were Directors at the last general meeting. In regard to the 
,ieations, the Chairman had told them that they had lost nothing, but 
‘it have lost $25,000! In this connection, he inquired whether the 
rs had any guarantee from these officials. As to the electric light, 
thought they must not shut their eyes to the fact that this might be 
yery serious competitor in the future. 
jr. A. H. BanseR expressed the opinion that the sum of £13,000 in the 
wants, under the head of “sundry debtors and outstanding accounts,” 
s very heavy; seeing that the meters were taken monthly and the 
wants collected monthly. He thought the item should be kept closer 


i 


ban this. 
yr, Soven said that, although it would certainly be a good thing to 
ive 10 instead of 6 per cent., he thought Mr. Young had answered his 
» remarks in the observations he had made respecting the electric light, 
.guse it he had any fear that electric light would become a severe com- 
‘itor with gas, it should certainly rather be their object to reduce the 
ice of gas than to increase their dividend. He thought the Board were 
jing well in proposing to adopt the sliding scale in Monte Video. 
Mr, MarrHEws observed that nothing could be more candid, clear, or 
vo than the Chairman’s speech that day. There were, however, matters 
sthe report about which he was not very sanguine. He did not like to 
sthe word “ defalcations ” at all; inasmuch as, after the many years of 
siety on the part of the shareholders, and the numerous questions which 
ud been put to the Board in regard to the Company’s operations out in 
te Video, such defalcations ought never to have arisen. He asked 
bether these defalcations were the result of one year since the last 
iit, or were they spread over a number of years. If for a number of 
ms, it was not so very serious; but if it was only for the past work- 
g year, it became a very serious thing, and seemed to imply that it 
one of the reasons why the shareholders had had small dividends. 
fe was sorry an extension of the electric light concession had been 
moted for nine months; and he considered the gas company were 
mplying the authorities with the weapons with which to fight them 
teGas Company). The Chairman had told them that they had paid 
f £8000. This probably was a satisfactory payment. But still there 
s £32,000 left; and he contended that some of this money ought to 
hve been in the shareholders’ pockets years ago. He hoped the pro- 
rietors would encourage the Board in every possible way. 
Mr. Lowe then addressed the meeting at some length; observing that he 
msidered the report the best that had ever been produced by the Com- 
my, As to the defaleations, he thought great want of care had been 
iown out at Monte Video. He expressed the belief that in the new Engi- 
rand Manager, Mr. J. Ohren, who was formerly Engineer of the Rio de 
jweiro Gas Company, they had a very capable man. In him they had a 
pn who had really had a large experience out there; and he hoped the 
eholders might look for better results in future. There was one thing 
could not quite make out, and that was why it was necessary to have 
ch large stocks of coal, gas-fittings, &c. The Board had shown great 
isdom with respect to the sliding scale. As things were, he did not think 
hey could do better than support the Board in their present position ; 
bey certainly could do no good in opposing them. 
Mr. WitL1aMs inquired whether Mr. Mackinnon had come to any arrange- 
ment with the Government for the payment of the balance of £40,000. 
ere was something like £9000 Awd» he was informed their old Manager 
(\r. Jefferies) had arranged with the Government to pay in gold, with 20 
pet cent. for compound interest. It appeared that just when this arrange- 
ment was made, Mr. Mackinnon stepped in and sent a message to the 
othe Government that Mr. Jefferies no longer received power, and apolo- 
ging for the threat to stop the public lighting. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Villiams) that Mr. Mackinnon on that occasion had hardly taken the 
interests of the Company so much to heartas his own ; and he thought he 
ms anxious to do something good for himself out there. At all events he 
snsidered the shareholders should know that, although Mr. Jefferies had 
nsigned, he had been a very valuable servant to the Company. In1876 
vhen he first went there, he saved the Company £20,000 a year; and his 
‘onomy was thoroughly appreciated by the predecessors of the present 
bard, As to the defalcations, no blame could be attached to Mr. Jefferies. 
The CHarrMAN, in reply, said with regard to the payment of the money 
wing, it was not arranged yet. He could not follow Mr. Williams in 
Yat he said about a payment in gold, and so forth, There certainly was 
ume discussion with Mr. Jefferies about it, and there was some question 
sto Mr, Jefferies stopping the public lighting. The Company, however, 
ud no power to stop the lighting. As to the retirement of Mr. Youle, 
is gentleman had some time back expressed a desire to curtail his en- 
fgements; but, at his (Mr. Tatham’s) urgent request, he stayed with 
them until the return of their Secretary from Monte Video. As to the 
fuestion of guarantee, he was sorry they had no guarantee from their late 
Ushier, Mr. Dixon. He was appointed long before he (the Chairman) had 
‘uything to do with the Company. The £1700 was the result of three or 
‘ur years’ peculations It had been said that 6 per cent. was not a satis- 
uctory dividend. This he agreed with. The Board were endeavouring to 
lerease this; and he honestly believed that they had now done the right 
thing, and that there would be an improvement in the future. They relied 
uther upon a low price and a big consumption, than the other way. As 
the large stock of coal, this was accounted for by the fact that they were 
to keep heavy cargoes afloat. and a good stock at the works. In re- 
‘ect to the item “sundry debtors,” he hoped the steps they had taken 
vould reduce this considerably. 
The motion was then carried unanimously. 

the proposition of the CHarrMan, seconded by Mr. Surpson Rostron, 

¢ dividend recommended was declared. 

@ retiring Directors (Mr. A. K. Mackinnon and Mr. T. C. Tatham) 
ind the Auditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co., and Mr. E. Cheshire) 
Were re-elected. 

.R. Morton said he thought the Secretary deserved a special vote of 
banks for what he had done out at Monte Video. With regard to the 
question of dividend, he might say he should himself like a return of 
‘per cent.; but the difficulties were very great. Their capital was £60 


ood ae of coal carbonized; and it took £3 9s. per ton to pay 6 per cent. 


London the capital was something like one-tenth of this amount; and 
. d pane 10s. to pay 6 per cent. dividend. So that, in making 
parisons, these things should be taken into consideration. 
on DEN seconded the motion, and it was agreed to. 
Vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors, and the 


Moceedings then terminated. 








BUENOS AYRES (NEW) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday, 
at the London Offices, No. 1, East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street—Sir 
Wirrorp Brett, K.C.M.G., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. W. Layton) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing; and the Directors’ report and the statement and accounts for 1887 
(see ante p. 926) were taken as read. 

The CuHarrman said the result of the year’s working showed that the 
gross receipts were £186,631 8s. 10d.,as against £147,691 1s. 6d. in 1886— 
that was to say, they were £38,940, or 26°36 per cent. in excess of the pre- 
vious year. The profit of the year was £77,648 6s. 3d.; and to this had 
to be added £952 17s. 2d. brought forward from 1886—making a total of 
£78,601 3s. 7d. From this had to be deducted debenture interest as usual, 
£11,055; the amount written off for reorganization of mains and new 
purifiers, £10,649 18s. 5d.; and loss on exchange, £23,929 18s. 10d.— 
making together £45,634 17s. 8d. This left a balance of £32,966 6s. 4d. 
to be dealt with. From this the Directors recommended that a dividend 
for the year be paid at the rate of 8 per cent.,3 per cent. of which 
(absorbing £9549 14s. 1d.) had already been distributed to the shareholders ; 
leaving 5 _ cent. to be now paid in respect of the last six months. 
This would amount to £16,437 10s.; and the balance of £6979 2s. 3d. 
would be carried forward. The great increase disclosed in the business 
of the Company had fully borne out the expectations expressed by 
the Directors in their last report, and would, he thought, be very 
gratifying to the shareholders. The receipts from private consump- 
tion alone were 34°18 per cent. in excess of the previous year. The con- 
tractjwith Messrs. John Aird and Sons for the extension and reorganization 
of the gas-mains was completed in June last. The total sum expended up 
to Dec. 31 last for reorganization was £85,873 14s. 6d. ; and of this amount 
£27,049 10s. 4d. had been apportioned to revenue, in accordance with the 
opinion of Mr. G. E. Stevenson, the Company’s Engineer, and the balance 
charged to capital. Mr. Beale, the agent for Messrs. Aird, left Buenos 
Ayres in August last. During January to August, 1887, there were laid 
by them under the contract 16,538 pipes; and the Company’s own men 
had been making extensions, and had put down no less than 5068 pipes. 
About 15 miles of the old piping had not yet been changed ; but in the 
overhauling of these mains, some 75 miles had been laid, and all the 
service-pipes renewed. The Company had now something like 120 miles 
of pipes in the ground. The result of this work had been that, whereas 
the total gas accounted for was formerly 132,672,000 cubic feet, and 
47,198,100 feet, or about 26 per cent. was unaccounted for, the leakage in 
1886 was reduced to 19°17 per cent., and further reduced to 12°46 per cent. 
last year. Thus the shareholders could see that the distinct and bene- 
ficial results from this work had been not only to save them from a very 
large leakage, but also to give increased pressure of gas throughout the 
whole of the city, The actual reduction of the leakage was 8,508,900 cubic 
feet. Now, as a consequence of this, a very marked improvement had 
been shown by the gas sold per ton of coal carbonized; and if they com- 
pared the last three years—1885, 1886, and 1887—they would find that 
during the past year the Company had realized a value of nearly 
2000 cubic feet more per ton of coal carbonized than in 1885. The pro- 
duction of gas also on the works had made a very large increase over the 
preceding year. The total quantity of gas manufactured during the past 
year was an increase over the previous year of 36,657,000 cubic 
feet; and a very favourable result over 1885. The gas made had been 
distributed as follows:—111,203,400 cubic feet were used by private con- 
sumers; showing how much the private consumption had increased 
on the year. It was a valuable matter to the Company having so 
large a number of private consumers. Then 87,796,000 cubic feet 
were consumed in the 4421 publiclamps they had tosupply ; and 3,677,000 
cubic feet were used for illuminations, offices, &c. The total quantity of 
gas accounted for showed an increase of 45,219,000 cubic feet for 1887— 
equal to nearly 30 per cent. upon the former year’s consumption. In the 
distribution department, the work done in laying services and fixing 
meters exceeded very considerably that of previous years; showing a 
large increase of consumers. There were fixed 396 new public lamps 
during the year; and the Company now collected accounts for 4671 ordi 
nary public lamps under their contract. The shareholders would recollect 
that on a previous occasion it was proposed, with a view of giving good 
pressure, to erect a new gasholder honk 4 miles from the present works. 
There had been some little difficulty, delay, and trouble with this holder; 
but he (the Chairman) hoped that in a very short time it would be in 
thoroughly good working order. So much for the manufacture and dis- 
tributing arrangements. He would now say a few words as to residuals. 
In the sale of residuals, considerable improvement was manifest, com- 
pared with the accounts of 1886. The quantity of coke and breeze sold in 
the past year showed an increase of 43 per cent.; but it was a curious 
thing in regard to tar, that whereas in former times they found difficulty 
in disposing of it, in the past year they not only sold all the tar manu- 
factured, but all that they had on hand from former years, and they had 
not used any tar whatever on the works. Besides these things, among 
the works they had carried out, was the reconstruction of the retort 
settings; and they put in some regenerative furnaces of a very simple 
character. These had brought about very satisfactory results, because 
whereas in 1885 only 4282 cubic feet of gas were made per mouthpiece, 
now, with the new settings, 6000 cubic feet were produced, with 18 per 
cent. of fuel. Two new purifiers had been completed, and put to work 
in the month of May, since which time they had worked very satisfac- 
torily. Such had been some of the improvements made in the works 
during the past year. They had not been more than they required for 
the increased demand made upon them for gas. Buenos Ayres was 
now becoming the largest city in South America. It was about four 
miles square; and had now something like 450,000 inhabitants, and 
was still increasing. There was a great deal of competition going on 
there; and they must take care that they did not go to sleep, but keep up 
the works equal to all the demands that were made upon them. True, 
these demands might be great; but they were not more than their cus- 
tomers really required. Under these circumstances, the shareholders 
would easily perceive that they could not at present, and were not likely 
to close their capital account, because, as the requirements came upon 
them, so they would have to be met. The shareholders could have no 
objection to this, as the greater the business the higher the remuneration 
also. He ought to mention that some time since their Engineer (Mr. 
Stevenson) wrote to the Board to the effect that he was of opinion that 
it would be more to his professional advantage if he could undertake 
constructive and other special works, rather than limit his professional 
talents and abilities to !ooking after one Company only; and therefore 
he asked to be released from his contract with the Company. At first the 
Board thought that this should not be done unconditionally; and the 
result had been that Mr. Stevenson had withdrawn his application. But 
the case was not closed, as they were still in correspondence with him. 
The Directors’ object, he need not tell the shareholders, was that in deal- 
ing with this matter, they were anxious to do what was fair and 
right to all parties concerned. On the last occasion that the share- 
holders met together, a wish was expressed that the Board should 
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to a certain extent give some attention to the reorganization of 
their secretarial department; and it was unnecessary to mention that, in 
accordance with this desire, they had revised the salaries. He thought it 
only fair that he should tell the shareholders that, having revised and 
increased the remuneration of the Secretary and other persons concerned, 
they found that the salaries and management still amounted to only 27 
per cent. on the gross income of the Company, of which 1'8 per cent. was 
at Buenos Ayres, and 0°9 in London. The first was a very reasonable 
figure, which he thought would be admitted; and the latter was a very 
low one as compared with other companies. They would see that the 
Secretary and Directors cost less than ? per cent. on the gross income of 
the Company. Asa matter of fact, with most companies this item was 
high—2 and even 5 per cent.; and this in well-managed companies. He 
moved—“ That the report of the Directors and balance-sheet for the year to 
the 3lst of December, 1887, be and the same are hereby confirmed and 
adopted.” 
r. F. J. Hese.trne seconded the motion. 

Mr. Suson said he noticed in the accounts that a sum of £9000 odd was 
brought forward on account of reorganization, and £1600 from new 
purifiers—making £10,600. They were all aware that during the year 
9863 new shares had been issued at a premium of £1, which the share- 
holders had contributed; and therefore they had paid something like 
£10,000. It seemed to him fair and right that this should be used to 
discharge the balance of £10,600 which went forward; and they ought not 
to be called upon to pay it again in the shape of a charge on the revenue in 
the current year. 

Mr. HEsELTINE said that this year the £9800 would either be placed to 
reserve or dealt with as Mr. Simson suggested. He thought they must 
leave it until the end of the year, to see how the Company worked, before 
they could give any promise as to how they would deal with it. Of course, 
if the results were sufficient to place it to the reserve, he should strongly 
advise that it should be so placed. 

On the motion of the CuarrMan, seconded by Mr. Nesuam, the dividend 
recommended by the Directors was declared. 

The Directors retiring by rotation (Sir Wilford Brett and J. Conrad Im 
Thurn) were unanimously re-elected, as were 2lso the Auditors (Messrs. 
Turquand, Youngs, and Co.). 

Mr. STEPHENSON CLARKE observed that the expenses of the management 
of the Company, as they had heard, were remarkably light; and he 
thought this arose from the Board not having been paid the remuneration 
that most companies gave their Directors. They only now received £1100 
a year; and he hoped the shareholders would have no objection to raising 
it to £1500. He also considered that, as the Board had had aconsiderable 
amount of anxiety during the past year or two, they should make them a 
present of £1000. He moved a resolution in accordance with his remarks. 

Mr. AnDREWs seconded the motion. 

After some discussion, originated by Mr. Simson, it was agreed to waive 
the proposal regarding the special grant of £1000; and that the annual re- 
muneration of the Directors should be increased to £1500. 

The Cuarrman here incidentally remarked that they had been informed 
that day that a quotation had been given them for their new shares on 
the Stock Exchange. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors and the 
Local Committee. 

The Cuarrman briefly acknowledged the compliment; and also thanked 
the shareholders for the substantial manner in which they had expressed 
their confidence in the Board. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





WEST BROMWICH CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue PrRoGREss oF THE GAs UNDERTAKING. 

The Secretary of the West Bromwich Corporation Gas Department 
(Mr. T. Hudson) has just presented to the Gas Committee his report on 
the working of the Gas Department in the twelve months ending the 25th of 
March last. We learn therefrom that the loan indebtedness at the close 
of the financial year was £144,971 17s. 6d.; and there is a balance of 
£1849 1s. 7d. remaining to be borrowed to replace instalments of loans 
paid during the year, and which the Committeejhave power to re-borrow in 
virtue of the sinking fund being calculated to cover the whole of the debt 
on the undertaking. During the year a sum of £1000 of the loan capital was 
paid off through the sinking fund account; bringing the total of loans 
thus discharged to £7800. The amount expended on capital account 
during the year was £199 16s. 1ld.; and deducting the various items 
transferred from this account to the revenue account, amounting to 
£231 15s, 8d., the former account is thereby reduced to the extent of 
£31 18s. 9d.—the total outlay now standing at £157,411 15s. 6d., or 
£8 12s, 8°78d. per ton of coal carbonized. 

Mr. Hudson expressed his pleasure in reporting that the revenue 
account was more satisfactory than in the previous year; the sales of 
gas showing an increase of 1°3 per cent., and the receipts from residual 
products being generally better. The income derived from the sales of 
gas to private consumers and for public lighting was £615 8s. 6d. in excess 
of the previous year, owing entirely to increased consumption. The 
receipts from coke manifest an improvement of £271 7s. 5d.; from ammo- 
niacal liquor, an increase of £179 17s. 3d., owing to the higher prices 
ruling through the year; but the returns for tar show a diminution of 
£67 4s. 2d. The total receipts from residual products were £6085 19s. 64., 
against £5693 4s. 1d.in the previous year—an increase of £392 15s. 5d. 
The revenue from gas-fittings and gas-stoves was £1125 12s. 7d., as com- 
pared with £1246 Os. 1d.—a decrease of £120 7s. 6d. The receipts from 
all sources, deducting the interest derived from the depreciation fund, 
amounted to £29,595 5s. 6d., as compared with £28,707 9s. 1d. in 1886-7— 
an increase of £887 16s. 5d. The total expenditure during the year was 
£20,975 17s. 9d., as compared with £20,800 7s. 10d. in the previous year— 
an increase of £175 9s. 1ld. The cost of manufacture was £13,793 2s. 6d., 
as against £13,403 $s. 4d.—an increase of £389 16s. 2d., and, when com- 
pared with the quantity of coal carbonized, 15s. 1°63d. per ton as against 
14s, 10°85d. per ton in the preceding year—an increase of 2°78d. per ton. 
For the purpose of furnishing a better comparison, Mr. Hudson in the 

resent accounts has shown the cost of coals, &c., for firing, separate 

rom the cost of those used for carbonizing. The net cost the latter 
was £8564 18s. 6d., as compared with £8575 8s. 3d.—a decrease of 
£10 9s. 9d., owing firstly to an increased yield of gas per ton of coal, and 
secondly to a reduction in the price paid for the coal under one of the 
contracts. The cost of the coal, including tonnage, haulage, and other 
expenses incident thereto, was £8759 3s. 7d., as against £8742 16s. 3d.—an 
increase of £16 7s. 4d. Worked out to per ton of coal, it comes to 9s. 7°34d. 

r ton, as compared with 9s. 868d. per ton in the previous year—a 

ecrease of 1°34d. per ton. The net cost of fuel for firing purposes was 
£832 4s. 5d., as against £753 17s. 4d.—an increase of £78 17s. 1d.; and the 
total cost, including tonnage, haulage, &c.,was £1087 3s. 2d., as against 
£939 18s. 6d., or an increase of £97 4s. 8d. The cost of purification was 
£15 13s. 10d. in excess of the previous year; while the wages at the works 
were £9 7s. 7d. in excess. Sundry manufacturing charges show a diminu- 





tion of £29 128. 3d. The cost of maintenance and renewal of works, p} 
&c., was £1239 6s. 1d.,as compared with £958 10s. 1d.—an en ant, 
£280 16s. 10d. over the previous year. The cost of distribution “ 
£1350 8s. 1d.,as compared with £1538 14s. 1d.—a decrease of £188 G3. yi" 
tested with the quantity of gas sold, it comes to 1°84d., as against 9134 en 
1000 cubic feet—a slight decrease, explainable by reason of a smaller — 
ber of consumers’ meters being sent for repairs than in the previous m- 
The expenses of cleaning, lighting, and repairing the public lamps Bn 
borough amounted to £562 5s. 7d., as against £561 15s. 7d.—an increase 8 
£100 10s., caused entirely by certain repairs and painting usually execy of 
in alternate years having been carried out during the past year, The — 
rates, and taxes amounted to £1397 4s. 8d.,as compared with £1737 19s, 34° 
—a decrease of £340 7s. 7d. The management charges were £57 1s, gq ;, 
excess of the prevous year, being caused by increased bank charges o 
£23 19s. 6d.; general establishment charges were higher by £10 8s, 3q°. oak 
salaries by £18 8s. Law and other professional charges were increased b 
£16 6s. ; and the bad debts from £7 7s. 2d. to £15 16s. 94. The expenditay 
incurred in gas-fitting work and gas-stoves was £1091 19s. 3d., as cqninn 
£1228 188. 8d.—a decrease of £136 19s. 5d., owing to a diminution of 
business. ; 
The revenue account shows a balance of income over expenditure of 
£8707 1s. 9d. carried to the profit and loss account, as compared with 
£7994 15s. 3d. in 1886-87—an increase of £712 6s. 6d. The amount paid ag 
interest on loans, and the reserve made for interest accruing to the end of 
the financial year was £5976 4s. 9d; the instalment paid to the sinkin 
fund for the redemption of loans, and the interest on the amount applied 
in redemption of loans, £940—leaving a net profit of £1790 17s, as com. 
pared with £1052 9s. in the previous year, or an increase of £738 83, Tha 
balance of net profit added to the balance brought forward produces g 
total of £4913 18s. 7d. of accumulated profits. The quantity of cog 
and cannel carbonized during the year was 18,226 tons—an incregsy 


of 244 tons; and the quantity of gas made therefrom was 193,107,000 § 


cubic feet. The quantity sold amounted to 175,684,200 cubic feet 
being an increase of 2,283,500 cubic feet—and was 90°78 per cent, of 
the make. The number of meters in use at the end of the year 
was 4984, as compared with 501l—a decrease of 27. There was no 
extension of mains last year. Mr. Hudson concluded his report by 
expressing a hope that the business of the undertaking throughout tha 
year had been performed in a manner to meet the approbation of the 
Committee. P 

Among the tabulated statistics accompanying the report is the following 
analysis of the items in the revenue account :— 















































Per Ton of Coal - 1000 
Carbonized. Gas a 
SA wth 2 adhe 2 a6 é&ie ce a 
Manufacture— 
cee for carbonizing . . = 4 ; ? 7 0 11°98 
Coal for firin; ' oe e ‘ 0 1°42 
Pelfestion .... oie 1 0 4°51 0 0-46 
Manager’s ner wi a a sane Z 0 = 0 0°37 
Wages at works. .. . 1, 5 p . 0 2°60 
— of works, &c. . . 1,239 z : ; “= 4 1°69 
Sundries . . «+ «© e « § 4 0 0°32 
— 13,793 2 6 15 1°63|;——_-1 6-4 
Distribution— 
Salariesand wages. . . 849 2 8 0 4°60 0 0°47 
a ° oo.& fe = : : : "77 0 0-1 
pans 1,350 8 1 1 5°78 0 18 
Publiclamps .. ++ « _ 662 5 7 0 7°40 0 07 
Rents, rates, and taxes . . - 1397 4 8 1 6°40 0 10 
Management— 
Salaries seen oe es BSS 0 6°89 0 O71 
Collection. . .... 1819 0 1°69 0 O17 
Printing and stationery 9012 9 0 1°19 ) 012 
General establishment } 191 7 8 0 2°52 ) oN 
charges . « « « } ™ 
o— interest, &. . > Z 2 : pe ) 4 
Auditor. . .« « « . 0 0 
—_— 1,423 7 5 1 6°74, ——0 1H 
cy peed BI 0040 fo ow 
Baddebts . . « « « « 1516 9 0 0°21 0 0°02 
Discounts,&c. . . . « » 118818 7 1 3°00 0 1°56 
—— 1,18 210 1 8°61)_—~+ 12 
Gross nase ed gas. . — 19,711 11 1 21 7°56 328 
Cost of Jubilee illumina- oT id 
donof pubiipbulldings} = 172-7 5 oss leas 
Total costof gas . 19,883 18 6 21 9°83 2 S16 
Less residuals— 
ee oe ee 4 4°47 0 5-44 
Tere cose eo oe oc SRW EG 1 0°27 0 1°27 
Ammoniacal liquor. . . —_ B “ 1 “7 0 > 
Sundries . . « « « « 0 0 0 0°09 
— ——- 6,085 19 6 6 8°14; ——0 831 
. . , 13,797 19 0 15 1°69 1 6% 
Less profit on fittings and ) a 
es -« « « s «& & 8313 4 _— 
Miscellaneous receipts . . 8714 0 my 4 on , a oO 
oenneetiee — oO 16 — ; 
Net cost of gas . a _ 18,676 11 8} — 15 0-09} — 1 68 
alance — representing an a 19 
gross profit . .. . } 8707 1 9 — 9 6°65 ou 
Revenue from salesof gas. — 22,88318 5| — 24 6°74] — 25% 
Interest onloans .. . _ 5,976 4 9} — 6 6-70] — 0 Si 
Sinking fund for redemp- = ¥ 
tionof loans. .. . } - 90 00 — 1on - ¢? 
Net profit after payment m on oy 
ment of interest. . . } ied 1,79017 0} — 141158 — 0%8 
Capitalexpended. . . . — 157,41115 6| — 172 8°7¢| — 7 











Tue Cuarce ror Pustic Licutine at CastLerorp.—At the meeting? 
the Castleford Local Board last Tuesday, Mr. A. Hartley, in accordant 
with notice, proposed that application should be made to the Castlefo 
Gas Company for a substantial reduction in the price charged to 
Board for the gas used in the public lamps. Mr. Hartley pointed out ti 
while the Castleford Board were charged 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, whist 
was the same price as was paid by ordinary consumers, and amountel” 
£681 per year, several other towns in Yorkshire (which he quoted) wer? 
supplied for public — at less than ordinary consumers, and in¢é 
case were having the gas much cheaper than those at Castleford, tho 
the latter town is very favourably situated for the manufacture of 
The motion was carried 
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BLACKBURN CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING Marcu 25, 1888. 

The accounts of the Blackburn Corporation Gas Department for the 
ending March 25 last, as recently presented to the Gas Committee by 
the Engineer and Manager (Mr. S. R. Ogden), show a slight falling off in 
the amount carried to the profit and loss account, as compared with the 
ing year. Thesale of gas produced £61,771, against £58,892; but 
theresiduals only returned £10,634, against £15,743. The total receipts 
were £75,249, against £77,291. The manufacture of gas cost £37,760 
(£36,182 being for raw material), against £36,311, of which £24,126 was for 
qaland cannel; distribution, £3424, against £3492 ; management, £1386, 
inst £1344—the total expenditure being £48,827, against £48,464, The 
ce carried to the profit and loss account is £26,422, as compared with 
98,827 in 1886-87—a difference of £2405. The total to the credit of this 
ycount on March 25 last was £26,528, which is thus disposed of: Trans- 
jared to loans fund account for the extinction of stock, £3157; do. for 
interest on annuities redeemed, £30; transferred to sinking fund account, 
419; interest on mortgages and bonds and deposits on loans, £3106; 
inunsferred to loans fund account for payment of year’s interest on 34 per 
wnt. steck, £19,053 ; carried to reserve fund account, £768. This account 
was, with the last-named payment, increased to £7233, of which £329 was 
wed for re-sheeting a gasholder, and £6904 carried forward. The follow- 

ig ie Mr. Ogden’s working statement for the past financial year :— 


gasmade,as per station meter ... . ee 488,228,000 cubic feet. 
gas sold to private consumers. ee 396,578,900 m 
Do. forpubliclighting ...... 45 





7 , 
Q@wsusedon works . . . «1. «© « « 2,852,200 pa 
Do, forJubileeilluminations . .. . 1,000,000 
—— 446,231,500 ” 
Gas unaccountedfor. . ... + « 41,996,500 
or 8°6 per cent. 
(oal carbonized (common, 83,924 tons ; cannel, 12,078 tons) 46,002 tons. 
llominating power of gas required by Act. . ... . 16 candles. 
Do. supplied . .«. « « « 20 * 
ae ae ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 488,228,000 cubic feet, 
Do. pertonofcoal. . . . « «+ © © © ee « 10,613 - 
Mc eo se @ ec eevee ee ee eo os 442,379,300 = 
Do, pertonofcoal ....+ + +« «© «© «© « 9,616 os 


90 per cent. 
2,852,200 cubic feet. 
0°58 per cent. 
41,996,502 cubic feet. 
8°6 per cent. 
89,070 tons. 
9,200 ,, 

30 per cent. 
5s. 3d. per ton. 
sa gallons. 

1 


Do. percent.onmake .. «6 «© «© «© «© © #© «& 
Do, usedatworks. . . . « © © © © e o « 
Do. percent.onmake. . . »« « «© «© «© «© # « 
Gsunaccounted for. . . . « © © © «© «© © « » 
Do, percent.onmake. . . « + « « 
Cokemade . . . . «2 es eee 
(uke used for fuel epee se 6 be # © 
0. percent.on make. . . + + «+ « 
Average price of coke sold. . . « « « « 
fur made 2635 tons = at 200 gallons perton . . . 
»  pertonofcoalcarbonized. . . .« « + 
Average price oftar . . . . 6 © © «© « « 
liquor made, 5241 tons = at 220 gallons per ton. 
. per ton of coal carbonized ee 
buapepeicoeofliqhor .. . « +» «© s © © © © © © 
Net proceeds of coke and other residuals on cost of coal . 


1d. per gallon. 
1,153,0C0 gailons. 
25 


0°68d. per gallon. 
40 per cent, 
{ Per 1000 

|Per Ton of Coal Cub. Ft. of 

| Carbonized. | Gas Sold. 
































2 8 d, 2e8dj8 ds d.| d, 
(ulearbonized . . . « -- 26,182 7 10 ll 4 60) 14°20 
Less residuals— 
Ge. eo eo ec eo o « SI TFT 8 2 3:00 2-81 
+ » = «© - 2208 41 | 0 11°42 1°19 
Ammoniacal liquor 8,255 12 11 } 1 4°99 | 1°97 
10,634 4 8 4 7°48 5°77 
Net forcoal. . . = 15,548 8 7| 6 9°12 8°43 
Ce ee ae — 
Manufacture— | 
Purifying. . . « . 629 11 11 0 2°76 0°29 
Salary of Engineer 61613 4 10 8°22 6°33 
— at works 6,968 13 6 3 0°35 8°78 
Nepairs and maint. nance) o gp 9 | ° . 
storks en | 3,463. 5 2 1 6°07 1°88 
aries of meter inspec- oan P 
tease 66017 8 0 8:45 0°36 
pairs of mains and ser- | J . 
. egeeeseng “+ 90916 7 10 4°75 | 0-49 
pairing, renewing, and } | " . 
tefixing meters ait -) 1,858 9 9 | 0 9°67 | 2-08 
iss .« «ss « «sy SRS |} 0 2-14 | 0°22 
+ gary taxes . . . 4,755 18 10 2 O°8l | 2°58 
Salary of Chief Clerk and i “Qn 
Officeclerks . . « « 66 6 0 0 8°87 ded 
Collectors’ salaries . . 840 0 0 0 1°77 0°19 
aay and printing . 21012 11 0 1°10 | Ovi 
all establishment) 494 46 19 10 0-98 | 0°09 
Auditors’ salaries: ; : 40 0 0 | 0 0-20 | 0-02 
Bad debts and deductions 92 2 104 @ 0°48 0°05 
Total working expenses _ 21,681 17 23) 9 ls 11°75 
cuinionionentidiiaianl énnienada a 
Coal and working ex- 9-93) : 
penses, lessresiduals . : = 87,230 0 94) 16 2°23) 20°18 
ms «sce oe oe WM \24 489 | 80°46 
Public lighting. . 5,632 10 0 2 5°38 | 8°05 
| — 
Total, rental and lamps —  GLI71 8 2) 26 10°27) 83 51 
sheen Ge 10 8-04 13-83 
* * . . . . . 1 
Summary. 
Profit on gas manufacture,asabove. . + +» «+ + £24,541 7 5 
Lessamount for gascookers . .. . . £895 0 4 
Do. bank interest. . » «+ «+ «+ 68 5 4 
—— 968 5 8 
£23,578 1 9 
Add not included in the above— 
Rental of meters and gas-cookers . . . £2,510 0 2 
Sundries—receipts . . »« » + + « * 257 4 9 
Profiton meterssold . . «+ + « « 2410 8 
“Dips ele peer mae 6111 1 
PeeeGG. wc te ete + 8 017 6 
2844 4 2 
Profit . 2. « © © © «© «© «© © © «£26,493 611 





Dewssury AnD Hecmonpwike WATER Suppiy.—Last Friday a aneiing 
the Committee of the United Water-Works Board of Dewsbury an 

ondwike was held at the Borough Offices, Dewsbury, when it was 

that the Local Government Board declined to allow more than 30 

years for the repayment of money borrowed for the extension of the water 
Works, This was considered too short a time, and as itis expected the 
Board will have to a ply to Parliament before long for other purposes, the 
Clerk was instructed to write the Local Government Board to this effect 





LATROBE (TASMANIA) AND ITS GAS-WORKS. 

In the Journat last week we briefly recorded the lighting of Latrobe 
(Tasmania) by gas. The event was an important one for the island; and 
therefore some account of the place and of the works may be interesting. 
Latrobe is situated on the north-west coast of Tasmania, and has had an 
existence of about 34 years; having been proclaimed a township in 1854. 
The first two erections were a brewery and a hotel; these were followed 
by a store. Since then the place has made great progress, and now wears 
the aspect of a thriving commercial depot. It has a population of 2000; 
the élite of whom have taken up their abode in the suburb of New Town. 
Empty houses are almost unknown ; and a considerable amount of building 
is goingon. The business of Latrobe consists in the transmission of the 
immense amount of produce raised in the surrounding agricultural dis- 
tricts; and it is expected that at no distant date a movement will be set on 
foot for increasing the facilities for the despatch of this produce. With the 
growing importance of the place, it was only natural that the attention of 
an se engineer should be attra»‘ed to it, as affording scope 
for the further development of this already great industry. Some time 
towards the close of 1884, Mr. T. S. Cleminshaw, the Engineer of the 
Launceston Gas Company, happening to be at Latrobe, “ scunded” 
the inhabitants as to the desirability of establishing a gas com- 

any there. A preliminary meeting was held; but no definite result 

ollowed. In the early part of last year, however, Mr. Cleminshaw paid 
the township another visit—this time accompanied by Mr. J. Coates, 
of Messrs. J. Coates and Co., of London and Melbourne; and the 
outcome was the formation of a Company to carry out a scheme of gas 
supply, the necessary works to be put up by the > acento firm, who 
were to hold a considerable pecuniary interest in the undertaking. It was 
stipulated that the works were to be completed by the end of March of the 
present year ; and this condition has been fairly well complied with. A 
suitable site having been secured, operations were commenced by exca- 
vating the ground for the foundations of the buildings, the Manager’s 
house, and the gasholder tank. Arrangements were made that the build- 
ings should all be well above the reach of the highest flood known in the 
district, to avoid the risk of the town being plunged in darkness through 
accident by water. It was determined to sink in the ground for the gas- 
holder foundations, as the Engineer was of opinion that a good foundation 
could be met with at about 7 or 8 feet below the surface. This proved to 
be correct. The ground was excavated to the required depth, and the con- 
crete foundation put in, and on this the brick wall of the tank was built. 
The diameter of the tank is 36 ft. 6in., and the depth 12 ft. 4 in. ; the width 
of the wall being 18 inches for a distance of 7 feet up, and 14 inches for the 
rest of the wall. The bricks were laid in cement. The holder has a capa- 
city of 13,000 cubic feet. The retort-house foundations were iaid for a 
building of brick in mortar, 36 feet long, 30 feet wide inside, and 18-inch 
walls. A small tar-tank was also built; and the foundations of 
the purifiers set out. Then the Manager's house—which is a four-roomed 
wooden structure—was constructed on a raised foundation of rubble 
and mortar. The retort-bench contains three retorts—one being of iron 
for the summer, and two of clay for the winter. They are ordi- 
nary Q-retorts, 18 in. by 14 in., and 8 feet long. The purifiers are 6 feet 
square and 4 feet deep, and furnished with four trays; the purifying 
material employed being lime. The other appliances are of the usual 
kind. There are at present 13 miles of mains laid, ranging in size from 2 
to 5 inches; and the number of consumers is 70. The starting of the 
lighting, on Saturday, April 14, was not quite so satisfactory as the con- 
tractors could have wished; but after a short time the light burned 
steadily. Altogether, 35 business places and private residences were 
lighted up; and the quality of the gas (which is produced from Newcastle 
coal) was highly praised. The price charged is 15s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
which is 5s. per 1000 cubic feet less than the figure at Launceston when 
gas was introduced. Most of the churches have been supplied, and the 
post and telegraph offices have been fitted uP but the railway station, 
police office, court-houses, &c., are still lighted by kerosene lamps. Appli- 
cation has been made for Latrobe to assume municipal government; and 
if this is granted, no doubt the necessary organization will be brought into 
play for the election of a Council, and then it may be expected that the 
streets will be lighted by means of gas-lamps, one of which has already 
been put up, by a private individual. The introduction of gas was cele- 
brated by a banquet at the Oddfellows’ Hall, which was illuminated by 
three 80-candle power burners, Hearty congratulations were offered to 
Mr. Cleminshaw, to the contractors, and to Mr. A. Boatwright (the Secre- 
tary of the Company), on the successful results of their exertions. The 
management of the works has been entrusted to Mr. H. S. Wark, who was 
formerly connected with the Launceston Gas Company. 


THE PROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING EXPERIMENT AT 
BRADFORD. 








Loca GoveRNMENT Boarp Inquiry. 

The proposal of the Bradford Corporation to have an installation of the 
electric light, formed the subject of an inquiry last Thursday by Major 
Tulloch, on behalf of the Local Government Board, in consequence of 
application being made for sa borrow £20,000. There were 
present the Town Clerk (Mr. W. T. M‘Gowen), Alderman F. Priestman 
(Chairman of the Gas Supply Committee), and Mr. J. N. Shoolbred. The 
Town Clerk stated that some time since the Bradford Corporation obtained 
a confirmatory Act of Parliament for supplying the town with electricity 
for lighting purposes, and two years’ grace was granted. If they did not 
move in the matter within this period, and any company wished to take 
up the project, it was to be seen how far they would stand in the way. 
Before the two years expired, the Corporation introduced a Bill into 
Parliament, seeking, among other things, power to make the confirmatory 
Act permanent. The Board of Trade, after es this portion of 
the Bill, came to the conclusion that they would not like to take such a 
prominent part as to give the Corporation assurance, if any other set of 
persons came forward with a project for the borough, but due consideration 
would be given to the Corporation, and the power still remained in their 
hands unless they (the Corporation) were found guilty of any default. 
This subject was not quite so well understood then as now, and the Corpo- 
ration thought they would wait until it assumed a more practical shape. 
A Company was formed in the borough to supply electricity to such 
persons as required it; and they asked for power to carry their cables 
over the streets. But as the Corporation required even the Post Office 
authorities to put their wires underground in _ the most frequented 

arts of the town, nobody else could be permitted to do otherwise. 

he matter was thoroughly discussed; and it was then that the Corpo- 
ration determined to carry their powers into effect. A rough estimate was 
made, and this was the view that was afterwards entertained—that nobody 
yet knew sufficient about the subject to warrant the wholesale lighting of 
the entire borough, and that the most judicious course would be to select 
the busy portion of the town to commence with, and if this succeeded 
the project would be extended. If it failed, then the cost incurred 
nol not have been ruinously heavy; and so it was determined that an 
electrical engineer should be called in to prepare the necessary plans, and 
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that powers should be sought to borrow money. So far as they could 
gather, the scheme seemed to meet with general approval. The trade of 
the town was of such a nature that the electric light was peculiarly adap- 
ted to it; and they were told that the merchants and others found it 
extremely useful in carrying on their business. Alderman Priestman en- 
dorsed the observations of the Town Clerk, and added that there was a 
gu demand for the electric light in Bradford. Major Tulloch said he 
ad examined the scheme, the details of which were explained to him 
Py Mr. Shoolbred, and personally he did not see any objection to it 
he Town Clerk expressed a hope that the repayment of the loan 
would be allowed to extend over 50 years. Major Tulloch replying to 
an expression of thanks tendered on behalf of the Corporation, said 
this was the first wo peo to the Local Government Board in regard to 
electric lighting, and therefore it was deemed necessary to be very careful 
in conducting the inquiry. At the same time he disclaimed any inten- 
tion on the part of the Board to obstruct the action of the Corporation. 





THE PROPOSED CONSTANT WATER SUPPLY IN THE CITY. 

At the Meeting of the Court of Common Council last Thursday—the 
Lord Mayor (Alderman De Keyser) presiding—Sir J. B. Monckton, the 
Town Clerk, read a letter from the Vestry Clerk of the parish of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, transmitting a memorial from the Vestry of that parish, praying 
the Court to direct notices, as required by the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, 
to be given to the Water Companies supplying the City with water, 
requiring them to provide a constant supply. Mr. J. Cox moved that the 
memorial be referred to the Gas and Water Committee, to be considered 
and reported upon with the other references already before that Com- 
mittee on the same subject (see ante, p. 785). Mr. A. C. Morton asked 
what was the use of referring the matter to a Committee who had a 
reference on this subject before it for upwards of two years, and without 
doing anything in the matter. Mr. H. Mead (Chairman of the Committee) 
said the question had been before his Committee for the past two or three 
months. Mr. Morton had alluded to a reference of two years ago; but it 
had to be remembered that the memorialists at that time had not taken 
steps to support their application in the proper manner, and that it was 
only after a second memorial, presented two or three months ago, that the 
Committee could do anything in the matter. Inquiries were now being 
prosecuted very actively; and he hoped shortly to bring up a report to 
the Court embodying all the facts. Mr. J. Voce Moore observed that he 
and many other members of the Corporation looked upon this question 
of a constant water supply as a very serious thing. The right of the 
citizens of London to a constant supply was an important question ; but 
there had also to be considered the enormous expense that would attend 
the alteration of the pipes and fittings. He had no doubt, however, that the 
Committee would give the matter every attention. Mr. W. Malthouse 
moved an amendment—* That the memorial do lie upon the table.” It 
would, he said, be interesting to know what force was putting forward all 
these petitions for constant water supplies. Who was behind the scenes ? 
The gas-fitters and the Water Companies he believed to be the instigators, 
especially the Companies. No good object wus to be served by sending the 
memorial to the Committee, as he presumed they already knew all about 
the circumstances of the case. This memorial was another proof of what 
he had before stated, that there were “ secret forces” at work to get the 
public bodies of the Metropolis to admit that the Water Companies had 
the sole right to supply the citizens with water. Mr. Rogers seconded the 
amendment, and said a constant water supply would mean the expendi- 
ture of thousands of pounds by the ratepayers of the Metropolis for new 
fittings, which would ultimately be of little benefit to themselves, but 
merely tothe Water Companies. He questioned the advisability of forcing 
water at a high pressure into all the offices and other premises in the City 
when it was not required, and said he was sure it would be found to be of 
no practical benefit ; but, on the contrary, would lead to serious injury and 
expense. Mr. H. H. Bridgman (the former Chairman of the Committee) 
supported the reference, and assured the Court that the report of the 
Committee when pees would be found to be to the general interest of 
the consumers. The amendment was negatived by a considerable majority, 
after which the memorial was referred to the Committee. 





Tae BrruincHam Gas-Works Employes AND THE Late ALDERMAN Harr. 
—At the annual meeting of the contributors to the Saltley Gas-Works 
Hospital Saturday Fund, held at the works last Wednesday—the President 
(Mr. H. Hack, M. Inst. C.E.), the Engineer of the works being in the chair— 
before proceeding with the business of the meeting, the Chairman 
feelingly referred to the recent lamented death of Alderman M. J. Hart, 
and alluded to the long connection of the late Alderman with the gas- 
works of the Corporation. He proposed the following resolution, which 
was carried unanimously :—‘ That we here present, employés of the 
Saltley Gas-Works, desire to record the very great regret with which we 
heard of the death on the 9th of Mayof Mr. Alderman M. J. Hart, Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, with whom, as a visitor to the works for so 
many years, we had become so well acquainted and whom we very much 
respected. We feel that by the untimely death of so valuable and worthy 
a citizen, the town has sustained a great loss; and we most sincerely 
sympathize with his widow and family in the heavy bereavement which 
has befallenthem.” A similar resolution was recently passed at the meet- 
ing of the contributors to the Windsor Street Gas-Works fund. 


STAFFORDSHIRE PorTeRtes Water Suppty.—At the meeting of the 
Staffordshire Potteries Water-Works Company last Wednesday, the Chair- 
man (Mr. J. Bull) in moving the adoption of the report, which stated that 
there was an available balance of £8519, alluded to the parliamentary 
proceedings instituted by the Company this session to obtain power to 
raise additional capital and extend their works. He remarked that at the 
outset they were met, as they expected to be, by many petitions against 
the Bill; but, with one exception, the objections were al removed to the 
satisfaction of the petitioners and the Company before the Bill reached 
the Committee stage. When the Bill had passed the House of Commons, 
the first thing the Company would have to do would be to raise the neces- 
sary capital, after which their attention would be devoted to the new 
works. For these, two sites had been proposed. One was at Hatton, 
where two 12-inch bore-holes had been made to the depth of 500 feet. 
The boring was most successful, for, 780,000 gallons of water per day were 
obtained at 400 feet, which clearly indicated that by sinking a shaft an 
almost unlimited supply of water would be available. The other site was 
at Cresswell, where the Company had the option of purchasing four acres 
of land, with all rights of cutting and obtaining water, for a sum of 
£2100. When the Bill had been passed and the necessary capital obtained, 
the Company would have to decide which site they would buy. In con- 
clusion, he said, the Directors again recommended a dividend of 6 per 
cent., which, considering the present state of the Money Market, was a 
matter for |sincere congratulation. The report having been adopted, a 
dividend of 6 per cent, was declared (free of income-tax) for the year 
ended March 25 last. 































[June 5, 1888, Juné 
— 
THE LEAMINGTON WATER SUPPLY AND SEWAGE WORKg Jianc 
VISIT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENomengs that by 3 
The members Of the Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engine, Perhaps 
in the Midland district visited Leamington, by the invitation of the May sat is 
of the borough (Mr. J. Fell), on Saturday, the 26th ult., for the pu n falty h 
inspecting the water-works, the pump-rooms, and bathing establishmens pave bee 
the arrangements for watering the streets with river water, the sows, pydrant 
pumping station, and the electric lighting plant. There wag g |,” shat tak 
attendance. The members assembled in the Council Chamber of the p¢ tting | 
Town Hall, under the presidency of Mr. J. Gordon, Borough Engineer , Fiisgr® 
Leicester, President of the Association. him (the 
The Mayon, in addressing a few words of welcome to the Associatioy the burs 
explained that his invitation to them to visit Leamington was the {ys day—ste 
ment of a resolution made by him five or six years ago. He had an jj jpvisibl} 
that the water supply and sewage works of the town were about as ried out the 
as they well could be, considering the money expended on them, the sj peginnit 
of the place, and its population. At the same time, he thought they migh per day, 
— y get some hints from members of the Association with respect represel 
oth these works, and that the suggestions thrown out might be usefyl ; y for 
any extension that might be found necessary in the future. in 
The Present, in thanking the Mayor for his kindness, assured }j, sdditior 
that wherever they went to hold meetings, they had a desire, first of 4)! meters | 
to promote the interests of the Association, and to enable the members ¢; water 5 
store their minds with the information to be gained by actual inspectiog The | 
of works. On the other hand, they were not afraid to speak their ming paper W 
if they noticed anything they thought would be of benefit to the town, j he 1 
the improvement of the works. He therefore hoped the Mayor and (\y jn his 
sam of Leamington would take in good part whatever might be sj machin 
uring the proceedings—if there should be any adverse criticism of thy well, th 
works, or any suggestions made for their improvement. party tl 
The Boroucu Surveyor (Mr. W. De Normanville) then read a paper oy saline | 























































the “Water Supply of Leamington.’ He first stated that, including thy 
suburban parishes of Milverton and Lillington, the Corporation hai 

supply water for 28,000 people ; and as every house is provided with one 
more closets, and very many have baths, the demands upon the service, 
greater than in other towns of similar population. Down to 1878 the wate 
supply was derived from the River Leam, which, like most other streams 
has degenerated, and is suspected of being polluted. It was therefore d 
cided to procure a new supply; and Sir Andrew Ramsey, late Directo 
General of Geological Surveys, advised the boring of an artesian wel 
This advice was acted upon by sinking a pilot shaft 8 feet, and subs 
quently a well 20 feet in diameter in the north-eastern part of the borough 
The former was carried down to a depth of 105 feet, and the latter to 
depth of 110 feet. From the bottom of each, an 18-inch bore was put doy 
That in the large well attained a total depth of about 220 feet, while tha 
in the small well penetrated to a depth of about 240 feet. Only a smal 
quantity of water was obtained from the bore in the large well ; but from 
that in the small well an abundant supply was procured as soon asthe 
bore had penetrated a few feet. The water obtained was of excellen 
quality, though somewhat hard for washing purposes. On the completio 
of the large well, it was decided to connect it with the smaller one bys 
heading 6 feet high and 4 feet wide. While driving this heading the work 
men came upon a fissure in the rock, about 2ft. 6in. long, and having 
maximum width of 10 inches, from the bottom of which such a volume off 
water issued as defied the efforts of the contractors to keep it back during 
the fixing of the lower portion of the pumps. Coincident with this infu 
of water from the fissure, the previously abundant yield from the bore i 
the pilot well fell off ; showing that the fissure and the bore, which are but 
35 feet apart, were yielding water from the same source. Headings drived 
in the summer of 1886 have proved this to be the case, and indicate the 
existence of a horizontal cavity in the rock, extending northwards, east 
wards, and westwards of the pilot well, and having a depth varying from 
9 to 15 inches. This cavity is the source from which the whole of the 
Leamington supply is derived ; and when first tapped probably was capable 
of yielding some 2 million gallons per day. Since then, however, the live 
of saturation has materially subsided, and with it, of course, the yield, 
which nevertheless remains abundant for the present or an increased pop 
lation, even with a constant service, provided only that waste is key 
within reasonable limits. In the year 1881 the line of saturation, even ia 
the middle of summer, was 44 feet above the bottom of the well. The 
highest point it has reached during the past two years is 30 feet ; but there 
is reason to believe that, with the return of ordinary rainfalls, and with 

gradually diminishing waste, a level somewhat approaching that of 1ttl 
may be reached again. After describing the path «wipe and giving detsi 
of its cost, particulars were furnished of the means for distributing the 
supply throughout the town. An account was then given of the a taken 
in 1886 to obtain an increased supply of water. At that date Mr. De Nor- 
manville advocated tapping 10 feet lower down the fissure, from whichthe 
water was to obtain the same pressure or head that existed before theline 4 
saturation fell 10 feet; but his plan; which had nothing novel about it, aud 
was merely what every water-works engineer frequently had recourse t, 
was abandoned in favour of driving headings. Accordingly two were 
driven, one at right angles to the other—one to a distance of rather mor 
than 100 feet, and the other to twice this distance. These headings wet 
to be 6 feet by 4 feet; but, owing to the way in which the miners executed 
them, they are much larger, and therefore provide considerable under 
ground storeage. Very soon after commencing the first heading, a large 
aperture was made into the horizontal cavity, of which mention has beet 
made as the source of supply. From this opening 400,000 or 500,000 gallous 
of water per day at once gushed forth, but with the result of diminishig 
the flow from the old fissure by almost the same amount. In several othe! 
places, as the headings were proceeded with, the same cavity was broke 
into, and from all these openings the water now flows, with a net gull 
of some 60,000 gallons per day. The cost of driving the headings 
£850. Mr. De Normanville next described the means employed to prevel! 
the waste of water. The first thing was the adoption of river water 
street purposes, and the use of Deacon’s waste-meters. Both these meth ' 
are now in daily use, with the satisfactory result that, despite the fact 0 
last year’s rainfall in these regions having been but 17 inches instead 0 
the average of 26 inches, and of this year’s fall up to the present tim 
being at the rate of but 15 inches instead of 26 inches per annum, the line 
of saturation is now 30 feet above the bottom of the well, instead of 24fee, 
as at this time last year ; and the quantity of water used in April last ™* 
but 14 million gallons, instead of 19,441,000 gallons as in the correspondiss 
month last year. Of this diminution of 5% million gallons, 14 millions #* 
due to not using the water on the streets, and the remaining 4t —_ 
to the reduction of waste. Having described the machinery and malts "4 
raising and supplying the river water for street purposes, which cost £90, 
the Surveyor gave particulars of the saving of water effected by the us? 
Deacon’s meters. The town was divided into ten districts, each cont” 
ing 2000 or 3000 inhabitants, and each of the six meters was applicable os 
two of these districts. For the perfect and most simple working of t : 
Deacon system each house ought, he said, to be furnished with an outs! 

stop-cock ; but in Leamington not more than one-sixth of the houses 
so provided. Excellent results could, however, be obtained without the 
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iE Worgg appliances. He explained in detail the working of the system; adding 
“NGINERRS that by its adoption the work of inspection is reduced to a minimum. 
'Y Engine perhaps, however, he remarked, the most useful work of the Deacon 


of the Mayo ter is its detection of underground or hidden waste, burst services, 
1 PUrposa g fyalty hydrants, blown joints, and occasionally fractured mains. These 
tablishmend have been the chief sources of waste in Leamington, especially the ball 
the sewars hydrants, which, if the ball is worn, may be quite tight one day, yet, if a 
WAS & lon shat takes place and the ball falls, may leak badly the next; the water 


iting away into a porous subsoil or into a neighbouring drain or sewer. 
Adiagram, illustrating the detection of a fractured main, was handed to 


r of the ne 
Engineer , 
him (the Surveyor) between three and four o'clock, and by nine o’clock 


Associatiog the burst main had been found and the waste of water—64,000 gallons per 

8 the fyls dsy—stopped. The whole of this large volume of water was getting away 
had an jd igvisibly underground by an old drain into the neighbouring sewer, with- 
Ut as pried out the least indication on the surface. Since the meters were fixed at the 
lem, the sj inning of the year, the waste had been reduced by about 130,000 gallons 
L they migiy day. Taking the value of water at only 3d. per 1000 gallons, this 
bebe represented nearly £590 per annum. These meters would thus more than 
De useful j 


y for themselves in less than a year; for the cost of providing them in 
Framington had been only £365. This sum includes the fixing of 31 


assured hiy sdditional valves in the mains, which are not properly chargeable to the 
first of al meters account, as they were much needed for the general purposes of the 
members water supply. 

1 inspectioy The PRESIDENT announced that the discussion on Mr. De Normanville’s 
heir ming paper would be deferred till the works had been inspected. 

the town, j he members then partook of light refreshment provi !ed by the Mayor 
or and ('o jn his parlour. They afterwards visited the water-works, where the 
ght be sai machinery was inspected ; and two of the visitors descended the large 


icism of th well, the shaft of which is lighted by gas. The Mayor then conducted the 

y through the Jephson Gardens to the pump-rooms, where the new 
saline baths were examined, and also the machinery and arrangements for 
pumping water from the river for street-watering purposes. The sewage- 
umping station was also visited; and then the party returned to the 
Town Hall to talk over what they had seen. 


 & paper oy 
cluding th 
tion had 
with one g 


Service a The PRESIDENT called on Mr. E. Pritchard, as a gentleman intimately 
8 the wate sequainted with Leamington and the neighbourhood, to open the discussion 
er streams on the Surveyor’s paper. 

rerefore d Mr. PrircHarp, referring to a meeting held by the Association at 
e Directo Leamington some 15 or 16 years ago, remarked that at that time the town 
tesian wel was supplied from the River Leam, which was perhaps more polluted than 
and subse most rivers. The then Local Board of Health wisely determined to obtain 
1€ borough water from another and purer source. He then gave an account of the 


> latter to 
} put dor 
while tha 
nly a smal 
; but from 
oon as tha 
f excellen 


sinking of the wells and the construction of the bores, which resulted in 
from 13 to 14 million gallons of water being obtained per day, before the 
well was completed or the adits constructed. When the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain held a meeting at Leamington, he (Mr. Pritchard) and 
Mr. Baldwin Latham were invited by the Chairman of the Local Board 
(Mr. Bright) to make a sort of friendly inspection of the partially completed 
works. They did so, and came to the conclusion that both the well and 


ompletio the bore were supplying water—the latter only to a certain portion of its 
T one by depth. They also came to the conclusion that, so lony as the open stratifi- 
the work cation remained, and so long as there was plenty of rainfall, so long would 
1 having the artesian well yield a sufficient water supply for Leamington. But, as 
volume of itwas said that all the shallow surface wae in the neighbourhood were 


ck during 
this influy 
1€ bore i 


affected by the pumping, and these wells were to a certain extent polluted, 
andsome of them were being closed by the local authorities, the fear was 
that this polluted surface water would also find its way into the new 


ch are bug artesian well. He and Mr. Baldwin Latham then predicted that the death 
1g8 drive rate of Leamington would very soon determine whether or not this theory 
dicate the was correct. He knew as a fact that the analysis of Dr. C. Meymott Tidy 
ards, eas and other distinguished chemists showed that the water obtained from the 


ying from 


ole of the artesian well was very pure indeed; and experience had shown that the 


theory about polluted surface water finding its way into the artesian well 


as capable was blown to the winds. In fact, the low death rate of Leamington would 
the line bear comparison with the death rate of any health resort in the kingdom. 
the yield, If it was necessary to endeavour to increase the water supply, he thought 
sed popu there was a much greater probability of obtaining it by an extension cf the 
e is kept adits than by sinking the well a short distance deeper, unless a boring was 
1, evel! in to be taken down toa great depth. There were two risks, however, in 
ell. The borirg—they might not find water at a reasonable depth, or, if they did find 
— it, it might be brackish, and very inferior in quality to the present supply. 


He thought, if the adits were increased, an additional supply of water 
would be obtained. The fact that, within a short distance of the artesian 
well, a very abundant supply is being pumped daily for the use of the 
Leamington Brewery indicated that water was to found, if only the 
means of inducing it to flow into the well were provided. Reference was 
also made in the + ped to preventing the waste of water. This was a 
question that would occupy the serious consideration, more or less, of 


t of 181 
ng detail 
uting the 
eps taken 
De Nor- 
which the 


ee every water company and local authority throughout the kingdom. He 
at it, au believed that at the present time water was being wasted to a greater ex- 
jourse 10, tent than it should be used. He did not know whether he caught the 
wo were figures quite accurately, but it struck him that 29 gallons per head per 
er more day, for a population like that of Leamington, was an enormous quantity. 
ngs se Though Deacon’s waste meter wasa most ingenious mechanical con- 
_— trivance, he did not think it suitable in every instance. It was expensive ; 
@ under and he ventured to say that the same results might be obtained at less 


, & large 
as been 
) gallous 
inishing 
ral other 


cost. A constant supply would give less room for waste than an inter- 
mittent supply. This might seem illogical; but it was not difficult to 
understand, Where there was an intermittent supply, people were in the 
habit of opening the taps, and leaving them open until the water came. 
There was a good example of this fact in the neighbouring town of War- 


Lager wick. With an intermittent supply, there was the enormous consump- 
net tion of 44 gallons per head. A large quantity of this was wasted, as, when 
ngs Wi r &constant supply was provided, and Kennedy’s meters were put in, and 
oie Proper means of controlling them by various sluice-valves provided, the 
on oh consumption dropped to 17 or 18 gallons per head. Leamington, however, 
"t tl Was in some respects an exceptional town. Whilst 17 or 18 gallons per 
‘ teal head might be sufficient for some places, Leamington required a con- 


siderable quantity of water. He was only pointing out that it was of 


at time paramount importance to water companies, local authorities, and even to 


op Water consumers themselves, that water should be used with the least 
ress Possible waste. 
iia t. H. Bricut gave a brief réswmé of the origin and construction of 


the existing artesian wells and adits, and said the moral of the struggle 
was not to be discouraged: by opposition ; to make sure, first of all, that 
they were right, and then never to rest until they had accomplished their 
object. The supply of water to be obtained, he was satisfied was only 

mited by the area of the rock bored. The rock was thoroughly saturated 
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use With water. At first the i 

4 > y only obtained 275,000 gallons per day from the 
oy Smaller well; but the more they bored the rock the greater the quantity 
of the ol water they had. Since the adits were constructed, they not only 
ntside Pumped the water in less time, but were getting the well at a higher 
see Saturation level; and those acquainted with the facts were satisfied that, 


80 long as there were rainfalls, they would have for Leamington a supply 


these of water that was second to none in the country. 








The Presmpent intimated that he should be glad to hear criticisms on 
other works they had visited, and asked what was the extent of land to 
which the sewage was pumped. 

The Surveyor said that Lord Warwick’s sewage farm consisted of about 
870 acres, which was worked on the intermittent downward filtration 
om. The soil was fortunately of a porous, sandy description, admir- 
ably adapted by Nature for the purposes ofa filter. The effluent water 

assed off remarkably clear, and apparently so pure that certain enthusiasts 

ad been known to drink it. He bed not tasted it himself, but could bear 
testimony that it was perfectly free from odour, and was also quite bright 
and clear. The farm yielded heavy crops; and it would be a much more 

rofitable concern if there was a ready way of getting rid of the produce. 

here was no doubt the farm was a success, both as a means of filtering 
a and also financially. 

Alderman Wacxr111, at the request of the President, gave some further 
particulars respecting the sinking of the artesian wells. He laid stress 
on the water enya be wd much higher in the smaller well, within a few 
feet of the large one, before the two were connected by an adit, and argued 
that this showed the water was shut up in a whimsical way in narrow 
fissures. He therefore held the opinion that, if it became necessary to 
endeavour to increase the supply of water in the future, the method most 
likely to be successful would be by driving fresh adits, and not by increasing 
the depth of the well. By driving new adits, they would be most likely to 
break into new fissures, and thus augment the supply. With respect to 
the sewage works, he said the tanks cost £4745; the engines and boilers, 
£4750 ; and the rising main, £4000. Thesewage was pumped to a height of 
140 feet; andjLord Warwick was under contract to take it and dispose of 
it for 30 years, and to pay £225 for it when delivered on to hisfarm. The 
total net cost to Leamington of getting rid of its sewage was really only 
equal to a rate of 2d. in the oad 

Mr. T. WatkeER (Croydon) expressed his admiration of the machinery 
and arrangements for pumping the water from the river for watering the 
streets. With neten! 4 to the water supply from the artesian well, he 
agreed that driving headings was the proper thing to do to increase the 
quantity. 

Mr. R. VawsER (Manchester) said his experience had been that they 
might sink a bore-hole or drive a heading, but unless they could manage 
to intercept some fissure, fracture, or fault in the stone, it would not con- 
tribute any large quantity to the water supply. He agreed with adits or 
headings being carried a long distance. A heading of 200 or 300 yards 
round the shaft would do little good in the way of making the supply 
really permanent. They wanted to go half a mile or more away, so as to 
get intosome new supply. Leamington was to be congratulated on having 
got rid of its sewage, without nuisance, on the terms stated. 

Mr. Cartton (Beckenham) asked for information as to the actual cost 
per 1000 gallons of river water delivered, and the number of stand-pipes 
and their distance apart. At Beckenham the water cost £25 per mile, 
and applying it another £25; so that the actual cost for street watering 
was about £50 a mile. 

The Mayor expressed his satisfaction that the speakers generally 
endorsed the view he and others advocated some years ago—that the 
proper mode of endeavouring to increase the supply of water to the 
artesian well was by means of adits, carried in different directions. If 
any new adits were made, he should like to see them carried all the way 
through on the level, so as to get the maximum amount of storeage room, 
because this conduced so much to economy in pumping. At one time 
they had to pump for 24 hours to get 800,000 gallons; but now, with 
increased storeage from the adits, they could raise a larger quantity in 
something like eight hours. 

Dr. Bay, the Medical Officer of Health, said the death rate of Leaming- 
ton was exceedingly low—15'5 last year; and therejwere very few deaths 
from zymotic disease. There was no death from typhoid fever last year ; 
but before the new water supply was obtained, the deaths from this cause 
averaged eight a year. 

The Preswent said he had been struck by the unanimity of opinion ex- 
pressed in favour of any extension of the water-works being by means of 
adits, as against the theory of the Surveyor for sinking the well deeper. 
He might say that he also inclined to the theory of adits. But it wasa 
question of area; and they would only get on for a time by extending the 
adits from the present wells. Eventually they would have to sink other 
wells on maiden ground, and extend adits to them, or else place them in 
such a position that they would be able to connect them with the existing 
adits. After the information given by Mr. De Normanville respecting the 
fissures in the rocks, and the other facts they had heard, he thought the 
proper course to take would be to extend the adits in the direction of the 
fissures. They would be very pleased to hear any argument Mr. De 
Normanville had to advance in favour of his views, and in destruction of 
those adduced by the different speakers. No doubt Mr. De Normanville 
had a theory of his own; and it would be interesting to hear what he had 
to say in defence of it. Leamington might fairly be congratulated on the 
excellence of the works, so far as they had gone. Considering the size and 
the area of the town, both the water-works and the sewage-works were 
reasonably cheap. There were very few towns that had executed works 
of so successful a character as those at Leamington for the same amount 
of money. Attention had been directed to a point of real importance to 
the ee waste of water in large towns. They had heard what 
had been done at Leamington in the way of reducing consumption ; and 
he had no doubt that, by persevering, Mr. De Normanville would be still 
further successful. The saving in the water was equal to a large expendi- 
ture in extending the works—an expenditure of probably 20 or 30 times 
that of the Deacon meters employed. At Leicester, after losing a Bill in 
Parliament for extending their water-works, they took steps to check the 
waste, and succeeded in reducing the consumption to 18 ge lons per head, 
7 gallons of which were delivered to manufacturers for industrial purposes ; 
so that the domestic consumption was as low as in any town in England. 
If they had not done this, they would have had to pump another 14 million 
gallons per day, at a greatly increased cost. Therefore, whilst they might 
be on the look-out for means of increasing the water supply, every town 
engineer would do well to devote more attention to the reduction of the 
consumption of water. As to the sewage works, Leamington was highly 
favoured in having a nobleman who actually paid the Corporation for 

umping the sewage to his land; and they were ~ ortunate in 
loving a large area of land to which it could be applied. The machinery 
and engines at both the water-works and the sewage-works were most ex- 
cellent—especially the sewage-works pumping-engines. They were works 
of which the Corporation need not be ashamed 10 or 20 years hence, not- 
withstanding the advances which would probably be made in that time. 
He was confident that every member of the Association would be highly 
pleased not only with the way in which they had been received, but by 
what they had seen and heard. ? 

Mr. De NorManvVILLE, in reply, said it was evident he was a unique 
specimen of the ideas of the engineers present with regard to the sand- 
stone formation on which Leamington stands. First of all, he thought 
the term “sinking a well” misleading. All that he had proposed to do was 
to excavate one portion of the rock at the bottom of the well 10 feet, and 
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also the heading up to the fissure which supplies the whole of the water 
used. He then explained that, when the line of saturation fell 10 feet, his 
object was to restore the head or pressure by tapping the fissure or water- 
duct 10 feet lower down, and quoted, in support of his view, a letter from 
Mr. E. Howell, of the Geological Survey Department, in which he said that 
by doing so the old yield of the well might be restored. This was his 
geological authority for his scheme. As the same aperture exists now as 
in 1874, and which had yielded 14 million gallons per day, what he pro- 
posed was to tap this water-duct 10 feet lower down, and so get back, from 
the same source, the old yield. That was the only deepening of the well 
he ever proposed. This was in 1886; but the headings were driven, and 
the increase in the supply was 65,000 gallons. That was not at all what 
the Corporation wanted or expected, because the contract provided that 
the contractor might be required to go on until a minimum of 300,000 
gallons had been obtained. The next summer the Corporation had once 
more to issue handbills requesting the public not to waste the water; and 
the supply had actually to be turned off at night. Thus the headings 
which had been driven had not done much good. The additional 65,000 
gallons obtained by driving the adits was not a new supply, but came 
from the old fissure, and was merely let in from another source by removing 
the rock that had previously kept it back. As his scheme for deepening 
one portion of the well did not meet with the approval of the Council, 
he devoted his attention to preventing the waste of the water supplied, 
with the results stated. Hethen answered the inquiries of the different 
speakers, and the discussion closed. 

On the proposition of the PresmEnt, a hearty vote of thanks was given 
to Mr. De Normanville for his paper. A similar compliment was also 
= to the Mayor and Corporation for having granted the use of the 

‘own Hall building for the meeting of the Association. 

At the close of the meeting, the Mayor entertained the members of the 
Association, and the principal visitors, at luncheon, at the Crown Hotel. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiveRPooL, Jwne 2, 1888. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The quietude of the market this week appears 
very much like the proverbial calm before the storm, unless one is much 
mistaken in all the symptoms.:There is very little offered by the makers,who 
seem inclined to hold the small quantities produced at present, or likely 
to be produced during the summer season, forjat least £12; andif business 
is reported from the London market at £11 12s. 6d., it is palpably with 
the object of keeping pees in check. Simultaneously, it cannot be 
denied that Continental inquiries are larger than they have been for some 
time past; the difficulty of actual business arising out of the small 
quantity available, and the still too low (though considerably amended) 
ideas of foreign consumers, The reluctance of these buyers is due to the 
reports they receive from speculators on this side—such as heavy stocks, 
the falling off in the use of sulphate, &c. 


Lonpon, June 2. 

Tar Products are, generally speaking, weaker than last week’s prices— 
especially in the case of benzol and carbolic. Benzols, though nominally 
2s. for 50’s, seem to be unsaleable for the present. Carbolic is about 1d. per 
gallon lower; but this is probably a temporary drop, as the decreasing 
make, coupled with the usual increase in consumption during the summer 
months, will probably bring it back. The high prices which have been 
paid for tar must, at the present value of products, be losing ones. Tar, 15s. 
to 20s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 2s. 6d. per 
gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 4d. per gallon. Solvent 
naphtha, 1s. 14d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 30 per cent., 9d. per gallon. 
Light oil, 3:d. per gallon. Creosote, 14d. per gallon. Pitch, 10s. to 12s. per 
ton. Carbolic acid (crude), 3s. 7d. per gallon. Carbolic crystals, 1s. 2d. to 
1s, 4d. per lb. Cresylic acid, 103d. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. 
Anthracene, 30 per cent., “‘A” quality, 1s. 4d. per unit; ‘B,” 1s. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate has, to some extent, recovered itself; its 
present value being from £11 12s. 6d. to £1117s.6d. The prices of other 
products are as follows :—Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 8s. per ton, with a rise 
or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Carbonate of 
ammonia, 33d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £18 per ton; white, 
£28, Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, June 2.} 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The London sulphate market is reported 
quiet, but steady ; and when it is made known that there is a big “ bear” 
movement on, the information should put makers on their guard. The 
idea of the “ bear” speculator is to so depress the market now that he 
will be able to buyin for June-September delivery at low prices. If 
makers consult their own interests, they will study the markets very 
closely, when they will find that there is very little sulphate offering, and 
that the stocks are exceedingly small. It is reported that Beckton holds 
some 2000 to 2500 tons at present; but it must not be forgotten that this 
is not bond fide stock, as the major portion of it is sold, and is being 


delivered. Hull values to-day may be stated as £11 15s.; and the same 
prices are said to be ruling at Beckton, London, and Leith for good legiti- 


mate business. If the market recedes from this, it will be the makers’ 
own fault in not making the most of a good demand and a small produc- 
tion. 

Tar Products——The Whitsuntide holidays have not so seriously 
interfered with business as was at the time anticipated; and some of the 
products have gained in stability. Benzols, however, with 90’s and 50/90’s, 
are a shade weaker than stated in our last week’s report; and crude 
carbolic is in a very bad way. Those who were eager buyers some few 
weeks ago will scarcely look at it now. On the other hand, anthracene is 
firm ; and we hear a large London firm has sold largely at 1s. 44d., while 
a provincial firm of repute has realized over 1s. 5d. for “A” quality. 
Creosote of good quality for Lucigen oil moves off very readily. Pitch has 
an upward tendency ; and it is reported that Beckton has sold 8000 tons at 
16s. Manchester and Liverpool price is reported to be 13s. f.0.b. The 
prices which are being paid for tar at the gas-works by tar distillers is 
getting an enigma to some; but we put it down that those who are paying 
these high prices can see farther than their confréres, and that possibly 
something good may be in store for the tar trade yet. 





Tue Gas Committee of the Mossley Corporation have decided to reduce 
the price of gas 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Durine the past week gas exhibitions were held at Gosport and Lewes, 
by Messrs. H. & C. Davis and Co, At the former Miss Johnson, and at the 
latter Miss Cameron, gave lectures on cookery. 


Tue Directors of the Stourbridge Gas Company, acting under the 
advice of their Engineer (Mr. W. North), have ordered a pair of tower 
scrubbers, 8 feet in diameter and 50 feet high, with ornamental stair- 
case, from Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Manchester. 































NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsuren, Saturdg, 

As I anticipated, the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company haye refus 
to allow the Corporations to inspect either their works or their books ~~ 
Board met in the beginning of this week to consider the communicatioy 
from the Town Clerk. In their reply, the Directors deal very respectfall 
with the proposals of the Corporations; and, eschewing the polic } 
merely saying “‘ No,” they give a series of positive reasons why they shyald 
not accede to the request of the Joint Committee. Stated briefly, thes. 
that while reciprocating the desire for an amicable settlement, they - 
to remind the Joint Committee that the Corporations’ Bill has only ag w 
passed through one of the Houses of Parliament; that, in the opinion at 
the Committee of Directors, the Joint Committee are in possession of all 
the information which they can require, as two eminent London Engin 
were allowed to examine the Company’s works in the spring of 1897 and 
Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Foulis, and other Engineers, gave evidence in Parlis, 
ment regarding the same; and that with reference to the dividend 
profits, and business of the Company, they would refer the Committee 4, 
the evidence of Mr. Sandell before the Lords’ Committee of the presen 
session. The letter concluded by stating that, while the Company 
not in the market as vendors with their property, yet with the inform. 
tion which the Joint Committee now possessed, the Directors would expect 
a higher offer than any they had yet received. The Joint Committee me 
yesterday to consider the Company’s answer, and had a long discussion oy 
the subject. It is ominously given out that it was“ considered inexpedien 
to send any reply to the letter at present.” There is more appearance of 
fighting in this semi-official announcement than there is in reality, It jg 

robably intended to make the Company believe that the Committee 

ast intend to pull up, and to go no further. Whether they can be movej 
forward another few notches remains to be seen. The Company have dong 
remarkably well, and have gaineda substantial advance on the terms which 
were offered last year. Asa matter of fact, the Joint Committee separate 
without the slightest antagonism to the Company. They had before they 
the question of treating the Company’s reply as final, and going to arbitr:. 
tion upon it; but I suppose the cost frightened them, and they could not 
agree upon that course. Ihave just learned that the Committee have not, 
throughout this business, been quite so unanimous as has been assumej 
from the want of indications to the opposite, but that early in the negotis. 
tions there was a minority who considered that the offer made to the Leith 
Company was inadequate. There is now, I believe, no longer a minority 
on this subject, but all are agreed as to their having offered sufficient, 
Whatever differences, if any, exist are not as to the value of the under. 
taking, but as to the method of acquiring it; or, in other words, whether 
it would be cheaper to go to arbitration, taking the risk of an adver 
award, or to advance their terms. It will require at least another meeting 
of the Joint Committee to determine this question. 

Meanwhile, the Ratepayers’ Opposition Committee, clinging to the m. 
tenable position that it would be better to declare the whole negotiations 
“* off,” have issued, in pamphlet form, a publication giving what is stated 
to be an authentic record of vital parts of the evidence led by the 
Edinburgh Gas Company last year, and also materials collected from the 
Company’s books on which the estimates of the Committee’s opposition 
were based. They point out that the Corporation Gas Bill would never 
have been passed by the House of Lords Committee had the Corporations 
not made a complete and unconditional surrender to the Leith Company. 
The Committee come to the conclusion that, unless a poll of the rate 
payers on the whole scheme is now taken, the ratepayers’ interests 
will be sacrificed. 

A proposal has been made to introduce a system of electric lighting into 
Edinburgh, which would take up the portions of the city in which the supply 
of artificial lighting may safely be regarded as most profitable. It is pro- 
ae ae to run an underground wire along either Princes Street or the lanes 

ehind it, for the provision of electricity to light the huge hotels and the 
other places of business in that beautiful thoroughfare. This week the 
Streets and Buildings Committee had under consideration an application 
on the subject; and they agreed to recommend the Council to grant per- 
mission to the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Company to light 
premises in Princes Street under certain very strict terms. The district 
has been canvassed for orders, both for lighting and for the supply of 
power; and it is stated that about 2000 lights are “ expected” to be re 
quired. The whole affair is to be an experiment; anything else would 
not be allowed. If the scheme goes on, the terms on which it will be started 
will be such as will preclude the possibility of the Company acquiring 
a vested right to either the lighting or the streets. If the adventure entails 
loss, the Company will have to bear it; and the Town Council will take 
warning. If it is successful, the Council will secure it to themselves, oa 
terms which their agreement will enable them to dictate. The Council 
having taken up the question of gas supply, are resolved that no one shall 
acquire, within their bounds, the right to supply light to the community, 
but that all statutory rights in that direction shall be retained by themselves. 
In these circumstances, there is not much room for private enterprise of 
the kind contemplated. 

Treasurer Nicoll, of Dundee, is in the happy position of being able to 
announce that the accounts of the Gas Commissioners for the past year are 
so satisfactory that he is able to recommend a reduction in the price of 
gas from 3s. 10d. to 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. After having been three 
years at 3s. 6d., the price of gas was in 1886 raised to 3s. 10d., to enable 
the Commissioners to clear off a deficit of £7086, which had accumulated 
during the years of cheap gas. The effect of the increase was to enable 
the deficit to be reduced last year by £4365; and it now appears that it 
has been more than wiped out. 

At the meeting of the Alva Gas Commissioners on Thursday, the contract 
for erecting a new retort-house was let to Mr. Hamilton, of Hamilton, for 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

At a recent meeting of the Glasgow Town Council notice was given by 
Bailie Shearer that, when the annual accounts of the Gas Trust were 
brought up for consideration, he would move that the sum of £5000 of the 
profits for the year 1887-8 should be devoted to another purpose. The 
financial year terminated on the 3lst ult.; and already some indications 
have been given from the outside that the motion is not to be carl 
without some marked opposition. The Committees of three of the 
municipal wards of the city have held meetings this week, at which the 
matter was up for consideration ; and in each case resolutions were passe 
expressing great disfavour at this proposed transference of the funds. 
Doubtless, when the matter comes before them in a formal way, th 
resolutions passed by these Ward Committees will have due weight w! 
the members of the Council. 

The monthly meeting of the Kilsyth Gas Commissioners was held last 
Monday, when the question of leakage was brought under notice by Er 
Provost White, who said that there was still a loss of 23 percent. + 
year the unaccounted-for gas amounted to about 35 per cent; and while® 
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considerable reduction had been made, the amount was yet too high. He 
aggested that the streets should be pierced again, in order to discover the 
_ Mr. Brown pointed out that they had found there was an error in 
the amount stated as lost; and possibly, he observed, there might be 
yother. In the end, it was agreed to instruct the Manager to carry out 
proposed search. Last year the total receipts from the sale of gas and 
peter-rents was £837 ; and this year it is expected that the amount will 
pe about the same. It was stated that at the stocktaking on May 15, the 
ymount of coal at the works was 54 tons short; and the only way in which 
this could be accounted for was that the workmen must have been putting 
heavier charges into the retorts than were required. Provost Dobbie said 
pe could hardly see that the P awaapies 3 arose in this way. Mr. Anderson 
marked that at one time they could not understand why the average 
smount of gas produced per ton of coal was beyond the quantity stated in 
the analysis; and he thought that, if they had been putting in heavier 
cbarges than were allowed, this would account for it. The matter was 
jet in abeyance for the present, in order to see if anything was brought 
io light by the Auditor’s examination of the books. 

The annual meeting of the Barrhead Gas Company was held on 
Wednesday. The accounts for the year ending the 15th ult. were submitted ; 
and it was agreed that a dividend of 74 per cent. should be paid, without 
deduction of income-tax. It was decided that Mr. Carmichael, the 
Manager, should receive a bonus on the profits. It was also agreed that 
the price of gas should be 4s, 7d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the 15th ult. 

A large number of the ratepayers of the burgh of Wishaw are in a state 
ofrevolt against the Police Commissioners, who are also the Gas Com- 
missioners. The reason for the attitude assumed by the ratepayers is that 
they are getting no gas supply for public lighting, although “a are pay- 
ing the same rates as are paid in other parts of the burgh. The reason 
alleged for the non-supply of gas is that the cost of taking it into that part 
ofthe burgh where the objectors reside would be very great—amounting 
probablyto £700. Some of the Commissioners thought it would not be 
right toextend the gas supply to that portion of the burgh, on the plea 
that it would be acommercial loss. It is expected that the agitation which 
bas arisen in the “‘ benighted” district will have some effect at the next 
meeting of the burgh Commissioners. 

Yesterday on the Glasgow Stock Exchange, the preference shares of the 
Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company were advanced from 
£5 3s. 9d. to £5 10s. per share, at which price business was done. 

The tenders for coal for the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners for 
the year 1888-9 have lately been received; and this week they have 
ben opened. It is intended, as during the last few years, to make the 

urchases at two different periods ; the second purchases being made much 
bier in the year. No comparative analysis has yet been made of the 
prices at which the coals had been offered; butit is understood that there 
isa reduction almost over the whole. This, however, will be known 
more correctly by-and-by. I may state, however, that one Gas Engineer 
has informed me that the price of first-class cannels has declined some- 
thing like 3s, per ton since this time last year; while other qualities have 
a y fallen in price—some of the shales being 6d. per ton down. 

e Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee will not be much affected by 

the great decline in the price of first-class cannels, inasmuch as the quan- 
tity which is required for gasof the present illuminating power is com- 
paratively limited. . 
» The Glasgow pig-iron market has been very depressed this week, not from 
any special cause further than an inclination to hold aloof from operating. 
Yesterday, however, there was more disposition to buy, and sellers were 
shy. Down to 37s. 1d.cash per ton has been accepted during the week 
for Scotch warrants, which is the lowest level that has been reached since 
the year 1852; but — have since advanced to 37s. 64d. cash. This 
week a great many disappointed holders have closed their accounts, the 
lesson which must, in a number of instances, have been very consider- 
able, as the price at which the warrants were purchased was 44s. per ton ; 
sothat the loss may be put down at 7s. per ton, in addition to interest 
charges for several months. 

Very little change has taken place in the coal trade. So far as the turn- 
over is concerned, a fairly good business is doing in the shipping depart- 
ment; but the price ruling is a sovrce of general dissatistection to the 
trade. Ordinary qualities of house coal are still in fair request; but the 
- tage are not selling well at ail, and have te be pushed upon other 
markets. 


Tae DivsmorE Gas Process.—In the Journat for the 15th ult. (p. 871) 
We noticed the arrangement of plant devised by Mr. J. H. R. Dinsmore, of 
liverpool, for the manufacture of gas, whereby the inventor claims that 
he is able to obtain a larger production and a higher gy ee power 
than are possible with the system now generally employed. According toa 
Liverpool paper, several gas companies in the district, including those at 
Hoylake and Widnes, have adopted the process, and will soon have it in 
active operation. Towards the end of last year, as our readers may remem- 
ber, a Company was formed, with a — of £20,000, to acquire and work 
Mr. Dinsmore’s patents; and the authority above referred to states that 
may = the shares have been taken up by investors of high standing in 

verpool. 


Norta Suretps WaTER Company.—At the annual meeting of this com- 
pany last Thursday, a more satisfactory statement was presented to the 
shareholders by the Chairman (Mr. T’. Jackson) than was possible at the 
meeting last year. It may be remembered that in 1886 a friendly action 
Was brought to decide aclaim preferred against the Company by the Duke 
of Northumberland, in respect to the method of paying one-seventh of the 
profits of the Company to which he was entitled, and it was decided 
that he had aright to one-seventh of the gross profits, and not of what 
Temained after working expenses, interest on borrowed money, and divi- 
dend had been met. The amount of the Duke's claim was originally 
£12,000; but he agreed to accept £6000, — the money was paid at 
once. Owing to this, the Chairman stated that last year they were placed 
in the unfortunate position of not being able to declare a dividend. This 
year, however, they were able to pay a dividend of 3 percent. Negotia- 
tions in the direction of securing a mitigation of the Duke’s claims on 
the Company had been unsuccessful; nor had the question of amal gama- 
tion with the Newcastle Water Company been brought to a successful issue. 

Secretary of that Company approved of the amalgamation, but, of 
Course, this could not be done without an Act. The Newcastle Company 
Were not going to Parliament; otherwise they would have put a clause in 
their Bill to bring about amalgamation. They were, however, afraid if 
they did this, the Newcastle Corporation would “be down upon them ;” 
and the Shields Corporation were anxious to obtain their undertaking, so 
that they also might oppose them. As they could go no further in the 
matter of amalgamation, they had asked the Company to supply them with 
Water in bulk, They had had 15 million gallons per annum from New- 
castle; and they were now having from them 440,000 gallons of water every 





twenty-four hours. For this they paid 3d. per 1000 gallons; and obtained 
1s. for it. He concluded by moving the adoption of the report, which was 





Coventry Gas-FittTines Company, Liurtep.—The report of the Directors 
of this Company, of which Mr. W. L. Robinson is Chairman, for the twelve 
months ending March 31 last—the second year of the Company’s exist- 
ence—which will be presented to the shareholders at their ordinary general 
meeting on the 14th inst., states that the sales for the above-named period 
show an increase of £514 18s. 10d. as compared with 1886-7. The year's 
work has resulted in a profit of £258 8s. 6d., which, added to the balance 
of £47 lls. 10d. brought forward, makes a total of £306 0s. 4d. The 
Directors recommend the declaration of the following dividends :—As to 
500 fully-paid shares, 2s. per share; as to 2000 shares on which 10s. has 
been paid, ls. per share; being equal to 10 per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax, This will absorb £150, and leave a balance of £156 Os. 4d. to 
be dealt with by the shareholders, 


Fenton Locat Boarp Gas Suppiy.—At last Tuesday’s meeting of the 
Fenton Local Board, the Gas Manager (Mr. James Darwin) presented his 
annual report, from which it appeared that the total make of gas during 
the twelve months was 37,781,000 cubic feet, of which 563,600 feet was 
used at the works, and leakage and condensation represented 3,117,400 feet, 
The increase in the make of gas, as compared with the previous year, was 
2,611,000 feet; and the increase in the quantity sold was 2,187,200 feet. 
The receipts for gas had been £4967 6s., as against £4648 7s. 3d. in 1887 ; 
being an increase of £318 18s. 9d. Residuals had realized £852 19s. 6d., as 
compared with £626 6s. 10d.in the preceding year ; showing an increase of 
£226 12s.8d. The prospects for the ensuing year were encouraging, said 
Mr. Darwin, as there is a probability of a greater demand for gas; while 
the increased prices obtained for coke, tar, and sulphate should swell the 
receipts considerably. The report was adopted. 


PonTEFRACT WaTER Suppiy.—The inadequate water supply of Ponte- 
fract, to which reference was made a fortnight ago, still continues to 
cause some anxiety in the town, and especially to the Corporation, who 
are using every endeavour to obtain the best source. Several schemes are 
propounded. A proposal to pump water from Rhoall, near Whitley Bridge, 
seems to be gaining favour. r. Hodson, C.E., after carrying out some 
boring operations at Rhoall, recommends this scheme as most reliable— 
an abundant supply of water having been found, and of excellent quality. 
At present the town is being served from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily with an 
auxiliary supply obtained from private wells. The question is being also 
duly considered as to the necessity of Wakefield relieving the town under 
the existing urgent circumstances, inasmuch as the Featherstone Local 
Board have decided to supply their district from that source. Pipes, in 
the event of this scheme being carried out, would only have to be laid 
from Featherstone to the Pontefract reservoir; while the Whitley scheme 
would cost about £60,000. The other scheme suggested is for Leeds to 
render assistance, if proper terms can be made. 


OPENING OF THE BuRNHAM (SOMERSET) WaTER-WorkKs.—The recently 
completed water-works at Burnham, which have involved an expenditure 
of £10,000, were opened last Friday. Two or three years ago, Dr. Blaxall, 
one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, paid a visit to the 
town, and to a certain extent condemned the water supply, which was at 
that time solely dependent upon wells, some of which had been contami- 
nated by an overflow of the tide. In accordance with his strong recom- 
mendation, the Burnham Local Board at once set to work with a view to 
ascertain how they could best obtain a thoroughly reliable supply of water. 
Ultimately, they adopted the recommendations of Messrs. J. Newton and 
Son, of Manchester, to purchase a site in the parish of Winscombe, in the 
vicinity of which were found valuable springs, capable of yielding an 
abundant supply of excellent water. The sum of £9000—the amount of 
the original estimate—was borrowed from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners ; and contracts were at once entered into for the performance 
of the necessary work, which has included the construction of a reservoir 
at Brent. Some extras have been incurred; and these and claims for 
compensation which have been dealt with have increased the total outlay 
to £10,000. The opening ceremony was performed by Sir R. Paget, M.P. 
for the division, after an inspection of the works in company with several 
members of the Local Board and Mr. Newton, jun., the Engineer. 


Tue Price oF Gas In THE MancHesTER Ovut-Townsnirs.—Last Thurs- 
day, atthe meeting of the Gorton Local Board, Mr. Higginbottom said 
he thought it was desirable to make some effort to obtain a reduction in the 
price of gas supplied to the district by the Manchester Corporation. If 
a profit could be made out of that sold to the citizens at 2s. 8d. per 1000 
cubic feet, the Corporation must be making a very great profit from the 
outside consumers, whom they charge 3s. 2d. He admitted that there 
was a slight increase in the cost to the Corporation when they had to 
convey it a long distance; but he did not think the cost of taking it to 
such contiguous places as Gorton and Moss Side was any more than it 
was in the city. The price was reduced in 1882. But since then new 
apparatus had been put in, which reduced the cost of production; besides 
which, coal was cheaper. Of course they had to set against this the loss 
on the sale of bye-products. He did not think an application by that 
Board alone would be of much avail; but by combination they might do 
some good. He moved—‘ That the Gorton Local Board, having con- 
sidered that the time has arrived when the price of gas supplied by the 
city of Manchester to Gorton and the ae districts should be 
pee hey hereby agree to invite the different townships to a meeting to 
formulate and consider what steps to take to effect such desired reduction 
in the price of gas.” The motion was carried unanimously. 


QuEENsBURY WATER SuppLy.—Last Tuesday, a Local Government Board 
inquiry, conducted by Mr. T. Codrington, M.Inst.C.E., was held at 
Queensbury, with regard to an application by the Queensbury Local Board 
for sanction to borrow £6500 for the purposes of watersupply. The Clerk 
(Mr. E. Patchett) explained that the inquiry originated in a requisition to 
the Local Board from a number of the inhabitants, asking the Board to 
supply them with water. This was a request much easier made than 
granted, for Queensbury was in two parishes of water i being 
served by the Halifax Corporation, and the other by the Bradford Corpo- 
ration. In reply to the requisition, he (the Clerk) was instructed to write 
to the Halifax Corporation and ask if they were — ed to supply with 
water the portion of Queensbury within their parish. The Corporation 
replied to the effect that they were not, except at considerable expense ; 
but they expressed their willingness to agree to the whole of Queensbury 
being supplied by the Bradford Corporation. It appeared from the evi- 
dence that the present supply of water to Queensbury is very unsatisfac- 
tory. The district which it is proposed to serve contains a population of 
7500; the estimated consumption by them being 75,000 gal ey day. 
It is estimated that a supply of about 30,000 gallons per day will be re- 
quired for certain mills, and that other supplies will be needed which will 
bring the total quantity of water required up to about 110,000 gallons per 
day. It is proposed to make a reservoir and water-works, at a cost of 
£6500. The reservoir will contain 2,000,000 gallons of water; and it is 
proposed to get the 110,000 gallons from the Bradford Corporation. No 
opposition was offered to the scheme. 
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Sates or Suares.—Last Tuesday, Mr. H. Waddington offered for sale, | GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE Lis 
at Mexborough, a number of shares in the Swinton and Mexborough Gas - 
Company. The fully-paid £5 shares of the first issue fetched £10 17s. 6d. (For Stock Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p, 996,) 
and £11 each; shares of similar value of the second issue realized 
£10 15s. 6d., £10 17s. 6d., and £11 each; others of the third issue being 
knocked down for £7 10s. and £7 lls. each.—On the 24th ult., When 
Messrs. Cookes and Southorn, of Leamington, sold some “A” shares in . ae 
the Leamington Gas Company at prices ranging from £40 to £40 5s. era | 
each ; some “ B” shares offered on the occasion fetching £26 10s. each. 


Tue Use or Day Gas 1x Harirax.—A report has been presented to 

the Halifax Gas Committee on the extent to which gas is cagleped in a GAS COMPANIES. | 
the town for other purposes than lighting. It appears that there are in 
use 999 gas-cookers and oven-heaters, 3253 detached burners for boiling 
purposes, 534 gas-fires of various kinds, and 419 set pans or gas-boilers ; 
making a total of 5205. In addition to the above, there are 69 gas- 
engines at work in the town. Gas is also used during the day by dyers, 
silk and worsted spinners, wool-combers, cork cutters, wire-drawers and 
shoe-makers, for drying, singeing, tempering, branding, finishing, and 
various other purposes. Tailors, co — and tin smiths, and cabinet 
makers also use gas largely for iron-heating, brazing, veneering, and 
other purposes from time to time, according to their requirements. 


Gas Coat Contracts.—Our correspondent in the northern coal district 
writes : “ There has been some comment in the North of England as to 
the announcement of the gas coal contract of The Gaslight and Coke 
Company. The contract is for about 1,750,000 tons, and the coal is sup- Do. New do 
plied by the chief collieries in the North ; so that it usually causes some 29 Dec. Do. 43 p. c. Deb. do. 
interest. But the advertisement puts it that tenders are asked for coals 20 |15 Dec. Continental Union, iuimited 
for ‘one, two, or three years from July 1, 1889;’ and this leads to the 42 ” Do. New '69 & '72 
belief that there is the expectation of an advance in the cost of coal. | 200,000) 20) ,, 9 Do. 7 p. c. Pref.. 
The fact is, however, that the tenders are sought much in the usual way, | 944’p60| 10" a8 sar, so ag tw el 
though it is quite possible that there may be the expectation either of — “~“aeee 
enhanced prices for coal or higher rates of freight—the latter being the . Do. vig 
more probable. Present freights from the northern rivers to London ,468,¢ . Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary 
are 3s. 6d. per ton—about the minimum rate—and tonnage is scarce; Do. » 4p. c. max. 
so that it is indeed to be expected that there will be an advance in the Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf. 
freights.” Do, .c. Prt 

Wican Corporation WaTEeR Suprty.—The members of the Wigan 
Corporation Water Committee paid their annual visit to the works yesterday 
week, and had under consideration various schemes for the improvement of 
the storeage and extending the supply of water. The moreimportant of these ae ag 
has reference to the raising of water from the lower of the series of reservoirs | 3 600, Im rial Continental 
into one at the higher level. At present about one-third of the gathering- “By Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd 
ground is available only for the lower reservoir, which is used for com- 560 . Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb. 

nsation purposes; and as the result is to cause waste under certain con- Monte Video, Limited . 

itions, the Committee are endeavouring to find a means of utilizing the €0°000 eens °° 
surplus water from the lower reservoir. Tenders for the erection of a water Semen ang amie oo ae 
tower, for the construction of a tank, and for a hydraulic pump to deliver P ist Mtg. a 
the water into the tank were accepted, with a view to improve the supply Qnd_ Do. pg: 
to one section of the district. The question of the storeage was left over z San Paulo, Limited . . ‘| 
for further consideration ; Alderman Bailey, of Salford, who attended the . . | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock 
meeting, undertaking to advise the Committee at an early date of some "500 = B do...) 
scheme to overcome the difficulty at present experienced. 5 Ds —_ oa. =| = 250—260 

NorTsampTon WaTeR Suppity.—Early on the morning of the 26th ult., 5 . Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.) 5 
the water-mains in the town of Northampton were connected with the 
large pipes that will supply the new water tower, which is now rapidly — 
approachin, ans. he ee of this tower, - improving the 
water supply o' e town, was not a suggestion on the part of Mr. : 

} new Bm gn & was consulted by the Corporation with sotee to the WATER COMPANIES. 
new water scheme. He proposed an additional reservoir at Kingsthorpe, 9 |Chelsea, Ordinary . 
in order to give greater pressure to the district. This scheme was adopted “ ;| 7 |East London, Ordinary 
by the Water Committee of the Town Council, and the work had already 9 |Grand Junction. . . . 
been commenced, when Mr. J. Eunson, the Corporation Water Engineer, 104 |Kent . . « « « « « 
suggested the alternative plan which has now been carried out. The ‘ : pao, ae 
difference between the estimated cost of the two schemes was £3000 or | = pee. . 
£4000. The new tower is constructed of bricks, covers a space 30 feet 500,000 '| 124 |New River, New Shares .. 
square, and rises to a height of 50 feet. On the top of the brickwork is an . 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 
iron tank capable of storing 50,000 gallons of water, and sufficient to supply 902,300) Stck. 6 |S'thwk & V’xhall, 10 p.c.max.| 100 |160 

for two or three days the district it is intended jto serve. The engine- | , }75 Rn 6 | Do. 74. c. do. | 100 )155—160) . 
rooms occupy the basement of the building. Here are fixed the 12-horse | 21°%:066)Stck. 10 [West Middlesex . . . «| 100 [260-874 . 
and the 14-horse power vertical boilers, which will drive a pair of pumps 
for raising the water from the mains to the tank. 


GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 
puxuse apoesss ms roui~ GEERT ST INTINTE: &o CO., Silos. 
HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 
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The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.”"S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per best 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas- Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 

HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited,advise theirfriends that their 
representativesfor the SaleofOxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They furtherstatethat the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
nan 350,000 acres, andare held fora longterm of years. 


TT IMMIsS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best a 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawriz anp Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Ecrwat, Lonpon.” 





mploy their own overseers and lab ‘8, and 
aa 4 ~{ intermediate profits between them and 


sumer. 
oe saress 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
street, LONDON, B.C, 
Joun Wm. O’Ner11, 
Managing Director. 


AuDsEw STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas Punirication anp CHEemIcaL Company, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Loxpox, B.C. 








CANNEL COAL, &c. 
0HN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most ee 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, oe will be _Soones on application to 
No, 80, St. ANDREW UARE, EDINBURGH, 
No. 54, BERNARD STREET, LEITH, } ScoTLAND. 


gata BROTHERS solicit a trial 
of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 





bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at | 16s 


the top. Constructed to burn Tar or Coke, Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 
For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 


Lonpon, E. 


N Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. desires an En- 
gagement as MANAGER or ASSISTANT EN- 
GINEER, either at home or abroad. Aged 380, and 


married. 
Apply by letter to No. 1605, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 


| Tae RIENCED Practical Gas Manager 
wanted. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be lodged with 
* 4. D. MacraruanzE, 8.8.C., Secretary, Gaslight Company, 
MvssELBURGH, N.B., on or before June 138. 


STOKER Foreman, for small Country 
Gas-Works, Midland Counties. House, Coals and 
Gasfree. State wages, age, and particulars. 

Address No. 1612, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fizet STREET, E.C. 


ETORT Setter wanted, for a Gas-Works 
in Brazil (age about 25), with at least Six years, 
experience. Wages £13 per month. 
Address, 8. P. G., Housekeeper, 1, Pinners Hall, 
Loxpon, E,C. 


ANTED, Foreman of Gas-Meter 
Works, who thoroughly understands the mak- 
ing of Wet and Dry Meters, &c. 
Apply, stating age, experience, and wages required, 
with copies of testintonials or references to No. 1611, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fieer Street, E.C. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a Situa- 
tionas MANAGER or FOREMAN, or Inspector, 
Collector, and Meter Fitter, or in any place of trust. 
Thirteen years at present situation. First-class testi- 
monials, &c. 
Address No. 1618, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freet STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, by the Nuneaton Gas Com- 

pany, a Good FITTER, competent to lay Mains 
and Services, fix Meters, erect Retort-House Fittings, 
and do rough Smithing. One who has a knowledge of 
Gas-Engine and Exhauster preferred. To a steady man, 
willing to fill up his time on the Works, the situation 
would be a permanent one, 

Apply, with references, stating age, and wages re- 
7 to Joun H. Buanp, Secretary, 14, Bridge Street, 

UNEATON. 


CORPORATION OF STALYBRIDGE. 
WANTED, a Manager for the Staly- 

bridge Gas-Works, Annual production of Gas 
1 million Cubic Feet. 

Written applications, stating age, experience, and 
salary required, to be sent in not later than the 11th of 
June next, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, Town Hall, Stalybridge, and endorsed “ Appli- 
cation for Gas Manager.” 

Canvassing members of the Council will be a 


disqualification. 
N. Bucxtry, Town Clerk. 
Town Fall, Stalybridge, May 29, 1888. 


(j48- WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums rangi from 6 to 10 per cent., 
&ccording to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GzorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
Cornwax. 


FoR SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet square: 
by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves 
Connections and Lifting Gear complete. 
&t work at the Stourbridge Gas- Works. 
Also a double-action PUMP EXHAUSTER, for 10,000 
t per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. 
Apply to W. Nortu, Gas-Works, STOURBRIDGE. 
































seen 


ALEx. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
Mitieank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 


C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 

e anv 80, Cannon StreEtT, Lonpon, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers. Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters, 





+ | Also for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 


*,* See Advertisement p. 981 of last week's issue. 
Cablegrams : “Ignitor London.” Telegrams: “ Holmes 
Huddersfield.” 





“EXCELSIOR” TAR-BURNER. 
AR worth 30s. per ton for Burning. 


Come and see and believe, or send for Burners 
complete, with Instructive and Descriptive Pamphlet, 


Estimates iven for Fixing and Starting, and satis- 
factory working guaranteed on application to Taos. 
BurtonsHawW, Gas-Works, Cupping Norton, 


HAVING been in the employment of the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 
years—21 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), 
under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer and General 
Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show 
how it is made, or to send quantities already made. 
Terms, samples, and conditions of JoserH RippLz, 
Chemical Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. 








TO CAPITALISTS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
AND TAR DISTILLERS. 


OR SALE or Otherwise—Chemical 
WORKS, Manchester, advantageously situated 
on Canal and near Rails. In good condition, and 
admirably fitted up for Carbolic Acid Manufacturing, 
Picric Acid, &c., and Tar Distilling. 
For order to view and full particulars, apply to 
J. 8. anp T. Binxs, SHEFFIELD. 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of A ia pur d 
120 and 121, Newoare Srreer. Lonpon, E.C. 
SULPHURIC ACID. , 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, ayy fry this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 
Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
application. 











BOROUGH OF MOSSLEY. a 

HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 

of Mossley are open to receive TENDERS for 

the supply of COAL and CANNEL for One, Two, or 
more years, 

Particulars on application to the Manager, at the 
Gas-Works. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Coal or Cannel,” to 

be sent to me by the 9th of June next. 
Josern Hypr, Town Clerk. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN 
GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of this Company will, at 


their meeting on June 21, be prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the surplus TAR and the whole of the 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at these Works, 
for a period of One year from the Ist of July next 


ensuing. 
Further particulars may be had from the undersigned. 
James Weeks, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Cambridge, May 24, 1888. 


HE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 

poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the supply of about 45,000 tons of CANNEL, and about 
20,000 tons of best GAS COALS (Screened or Nuts). 

Price per ton to be quoted, delivered at their Gas- 
Works, Meadow Lane (Hunslet Lane Siding), New 
Wortley (Geldard Junction Siding), or at the Gas- Works 
York Street, in sueh quantities as may be required. 

The contract to commence the Ist of Jaly next, and 
terminate on June 380, 1889. 

Forms of tender may be obtained on eogmestion to 
Mr. Lupton, Gas Department, Municipal Offices, Cal- 
verley Street. 

Tenders may be for any portion of the total | aw ad 
required; and will be received not later than Wednes- 
day, the 20th of June next, addressed to the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, Municipal Offices, Calverley 
Street, and endorsed “ Tender for Coal.” 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 











STATION GOVERNOR FOR SALE. 
THE Doncaster Corporation have for 
Sale one 14-inch GOVERNOR, by the Gas-Meter 
Company, in good working order. Will be removed 
shortly to make room for a larger one. 
To view, and price, apply to the undersigned. 
Rr. BripeGe, Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Doncaster, May 14, 1888, 


DARTFORD GAS COMPANY. 
APPOINTMENT OF COLLECTOR AND 
INSPECTOR. 


(THE Directors of the above Company 

require the Services of a Person whose duties 
will be to collect the Gas-Rental and amounts due for 
Residuals. 

He must have a knowledge of Gas-Meters, and he pre- 
pared generally to render such assistance as may from 
time to time be required of him. 

A Guarantee for £1500 will be required. 
Salary at the rate of £100 a year. 
Applications, stating age, experience, and enclosing 
testimonials, must be sent to me not later than Tuesday, 
the 12th day of June, 1888. 

By order of the Directors, 

J.C. Haywarp, Secretary. 

Offices : Lowfield Street, Dartford, May 29, 1888. 


yo BE SOLD, by Auction, by Mr. ALLEN 
MELLOR, at the King’s Arms Hotel, High Street, 
Oldham, on Thursday, the 7th day of June, 1888, at 
Seven (for Eight) o’clock in the evening, subject to such 
Conditions of Sale as shall be then produced, all that 
PLOT OF LAND, situate in Falcon Street, Ashton 
Road, in Oldham aforesaid, containing 4460 square 
yards or thereabouts; and also, all that MANUFAC- 
TORY or MACHINE-SHOP known as “The Lanca- 
shire Gas-Meter Works,” with the BRASS FOUNDRY, 
SMITH’S FORGE, OFFICES, STORE-ROOMS, and 
other BUILDINGS erected thereon, together with the 
STEAM-ENGINE, STEAM-BOILER, 
STEAM, GAS, and WATER PIPES, now being in, 
upon, or about the said Premises. 
he hereditaments are freehold of inheritance ; but 
will be sold subject to the payment of the yearly chief 
rent of £55 15s., made payable by an indenture of con- 
veyance, dated the 4th of January, 1875, and to the 
grantee’s covenants therein contained. 
The ape | is light, and a lofty building, two 
storeys in height, and measures oe yards by 15 yards. 
The conditions of sale will lie for inspection on the 
three working days prior to the sale. 
For further particulars, apply to the A 











+2, 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 

sumers’ Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR produced at 
their Works, from July 1, 1888, to June 30,1889. The 
probable quantity will be over 100,000 gallons. 

urther particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 

at their Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be —— to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 


Georce H. Oszory, Secre ° 
May 1, 1888. : - 





‘ SULPHURIC ACID. 
THE Directors of the Bromley Gas Con- 
sumers’ Comeeay invite TENDERS for the 
supply of BEST BRIMSTONE SULPHURIC ACID, for 
the manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia, for One year, 
as from the Ist of July next. 

The probable quantity required will be about 100 tons, 
to be vered on to the Company’s Works in quantity 
as ordered. 

The Direc‘ors are also willing to SELL their SUL- 
— OF AMMONIA, as a return load when deliver- 

cid. 
arther particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
at the Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not iater than Tuesday, the 12th day 
of June, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order 
Gerorce H, Osporx, Secretary. 
May 1, 1888. 


ST. HELENS CORPORATION. 


(Gas DepaRTMENT.) 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 

HE Gas Committee of the Borough of 

8t. Helens are prepared to receive OF FERS for 
the purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their 
Works, for a period of ve i from the Ist of July, 
1888, to the 80th of June, 1889. 
Offers to be at per ton of 20 cwt., delivered into Con- 
tractor’s tank-wagons at the Gas-Works Siding, St, 
Helens. 
Quantity, about 1000 tons, more or less. 
Forms of tender and all other information may be 











’ 
Queen Street, Oldham; J. 8. Hulton, Mumps, Oldham ; 
and for such inspection to 
essrs. TWEEDALE, Sons, & Lezs, 
Solicitors, Church Lane, Oldham. 


ined upon application to the undersigned. 
Tenders, properly endorsed, to be delivered to the 
airman of the Gas Committee, Gas-Works, St. 
Helens, on or before Tuesday, the 12th of June next. 





Fo® SALE—A good Second-hand Gas- 
HOLDER, 80 feet diameter by 12 feet deep; Five 
Columns, Trellis Girders, and Counterbalance Weights 
Mm perfect condition. Also small CAST-IRON TANK 
and GASHOLDER, 20 feet diameter by 12 feet deep. 
Also (now at the Windsor Gas-Works), in excellent 
Working condition, Three PURIFIERS, 12 ft. by 8 ft. 
by4ft.6in. deep, with Valves, Connections, and Lift- 
ing Apparatus complete. 
Apply to Wintgy anv Co., Gas Engineers, Commer- 


_ KNIGHTON, RADNOR. 

HE Directors of the Gas Company are 

prepared to receive TENDERS for a Twelve- 
month’s supply of COAL—about 850 tons—from the Ist 
of July next, to be delivered at Knighton Station, 
London and North-Western way,in such quantities 
and at such times as may be required. 
_ Tenders to be sent in on or before Monday, the 25th 


inst, 
W. A. Cotiis, Secretary. 





cial Road, ExeTer, 


Knighton, June 1, 1888. 


The highest or any other tender not necessarily 





TO OXIDE OF IRON MERCHANTS. 

(THE Gas Committee of the Borough of 
St. Helen’ are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the supply of OXIDE OF IRON for the Purification 

of their Gas (in conjunction with Lime). Present make, 

170 millions, 

All other information may be obtained from the 

undersigned. 

Samvet Grover, Manager. 





. 


Gas-Works, St. Helens, May 26, 1858, 


— 
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TENDERS FOR COAL. 


THE Corporation of Batley are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the supply of 12,000 tons 
of GAS COAL, 
Conditions and form of tender may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned. 
The Gas Committee reserve the right to divide the 
contract, and to reject the lowest or any tender. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Coal,’ to be sent to this 
office not later than Monday at noon, June 11, 1888, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee. 
Tuomas HouGaTE, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Batley, May 29, 1888, 





THE BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 


tHE Bristol United Gaslight Company 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
and delivery as required at their Avon Street, Canons’ 
Marsh, or Stapleton Road Works, of about 140,000 tons 
of GAS COALS, during a period of One year, commenc- 
— [st of July next. 

articulars and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned, to whom also tenders, 
sealed and endorsed “Tender for Coal,’ must be 
delivered not later than Ten a.m. on Monday, the 18th 
of June prox. 
Jas. V. GREEN, Secretary. 
Gaslight Offices, Canons’ Marsh, Bristol. 
May 4, 1888. 





NEWARK GAS COMPANY, 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the pur- 
chase of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at 
their Works for One year from the 30th day of June, 
1888, per degree Twaddel; the Liquor to be not less 
than 5° in strength. 

Terms: Cash monthly. 

Further particulars can be had on application to the 
Secretary at the Company’s Offices, to whom sealed 
tenders, marked on the outside “ Tender for Liquor,” 
are to be sent in before the 18th of June next. 

The highest tender will not be rily 

By order, 
C. C, Foortit, Secretary. 

Newark, May 28, 1888. 


toa 
¥ 








TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of the Newark Gas Com- 

pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 

purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their Works 
for One year from the 30th day of June, 1888. 

Terms: Cash monthly. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom sealed tenders are to be 
sent on or betore the 18th day of June next, marked on 
the outside “‘ Tender for Tar.” 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, 

By order, 
C. C. Foorrtit, Secretary. 

Newark, May 28, 1888. 





COAL CONTRACT. 
HE Directors of the Victoria New- 


market Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
3500 tons of BEST SCREENED GAS COAL, to be 
delivered as required during the ensuing Twelve months 
ending June 30, 1889. 

Tenders, stating price per ton delivered free at New- 
market Railway Station, to be sent to the undersigned 
on or before Saturday the 16th of June, 1888, from 
whom any further particulars may be obtained. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

By order, 
Tuomas WILKINSON, Manager and Secretary. 

Gas-Works, Newmarket, May 29, 1888, 





TO IRONFOUNDERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Heywood 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for CAST-IRON MAIN PIPES, &c., which may be 
required by them for the ensuing Twelve months, from 
the 25th inst. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Engineer and Manager, Mr. H. Hawkins. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Iron Pipes,” to be 
delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office, addressed to 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee, on or before the 
19th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
A, Watuis, Town Clerk. 

June 1, 1888, 


CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


ENGINE AND BOILER HOUSES, SHOPPING, ETC. 
Contract No. 7. 


HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 


poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the erection, upon foundations already prepared, of 
ENGINE and BOILER HOUSES, SHOPPING, &c., at 
their Aylestone Road Works, 

Plans may be seen, and specification, bill of quantities 
and form of tender obtained, upon application at the : 
Engineer’s Office, Aylestone Road Gas- Works. 

Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
and endorsed “ Tender for Engine and Boiler Houses, 
Shopping, &c.,” to be delivered at the Gas Offices, 
Millstone Lane, Leicester, not later than Eleven 
o’clock a.m., on Monday, June 11 inst, 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest or any tender, 
ALFRED Coxson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 





THE GAS INSTITUTE 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH 


ANNUAL GENERAL MERTING 


OF THE MEMBERS WILL BE HELD ON 





Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday, 
The 12th, 13th, 14th, & 15th of June, 1888, 


AT THE 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


(25, Great George Street, Westminster), 





CHARLES GANDON, M. Inst. C.E., President, 


Will occupy the Chair. 





ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 
The Chair will be taken at 10.30 a.m. 


Presentation of Report of the Council. Proceedings 
under Rule 25. Inaugural Address by the President. 
The Meeting will rise at One o’clock, re-assemble at 
Two, and proceed with the Reading of Papers and 
Communications, and adjourn at Five o’clock. 

Conversazione at the Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond 
Street, at 8.30 p.m., to meet the Members of the 
Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 
The Chair will be taken at 10 a.m, 


The Reading of Papers and Communications con- 
tinued. Adjourn at Noon. Members and Friends will 
leave the Westminster Bridge Pier at 12.30 p.m., by 
Special Steamer for London Bridge, where they will 
embark on the Steamer Alerandra for Beckton; and, 
by permission of The Gaslight and Coke Company, 
the Gas-Works will be inspected. Tickets for the 
journey, there and back, to Blackfriars Pier, may be 
had, price 2s. 6d. each, exclusive of Refreshments, which 
will, however, be obtainable on Board, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 
The Chair will be taken at 10 a.m. 


The Reading of Papers and Communications con- 
tinued. Election of New Members and Officers for the 
ensuing year, and the transaction of other business. 
The Meeting will then be made Special, in order to 
elect a Trustee in the place of Mr. Hawksley, who 
wishes to resign. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 


Visit to Portsmouth, where permission has been 
given for an Inspection of the Dockyard. Members 
and Friends will be conveyed by Special Train leaving 
Victoria Station at 9.15 a.m. On arrival, Luncheon 
will be provided at the Esplanade Hotel, Southsea, 
and the Dockyard reached at 1.15 p.m. Dinner at the 
Hotel at 5 p.m. The Return Train will leave Ports- 
mouth Town Station at 7.50 p.m. There will be con- 
veyances for proceeding between the Railway Station, 
the Hotel, and the Dockyard. Tickets for the whole, 
exclusive of wine, 13s, each. 





LIST OF PAPERS & COMMUNICATIONS 
TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING, 


The Order in which the Papers are to be read will be 
determined by the Council prior to the Meeting, so as 
to suit the general convenience, 


The Effect of Temperature on the Quality of Gas pro- 
duced in Gas-Works at different Seasons of the 
Year.” By Dr. Wi~t1am Wa xLacez, of Glasgow. 

“Ventilation of Gas-Lighted Rooms.” By J. Somer- 
VILLE, of London. 

Sanitary Influence of Henting by Gas.” 
W. Leeps, of London. 
“Differential Charges for Gas.” 

London. 

“The Principles of Gaseous Firing considered in their 

Application to the Heating of Retorts.” ByC. C. 

CARPENTER, of London. 

“On the Use of Oxygen in the Furification of Coal 

Gas.” By W. A. Vaton, of Ramsgate. 

“On Commissions.” By Grorce Livesey, of London. 

“On Photometers.” By W. J. Dispry, of London. 

“The Newest Forms of the Gas-Balance.” By F, Lux, 

of Ludwigshafen. 


By Lewis 


By H. Woopatt, of 





Annual General Meeting of the Donors and Sub- 
scribers to the Benevolent Fund, Thursday, June 14. 
Amendment of Rules. . 





WILLIAM H. BENNETT, Secretary. 





Gas Offices, Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
June 1, 1888, 





22, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
: May 28,188, ° ~ 
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7 7 oa! > rata ane 

TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQuon, yo MA 

IPENDERS for the Surplus Tar Hl 

AMMONIACAL LIQUOR producea at th P 

wood Gas-Works for the ensuing Twelve # Long, sur 

commencing July 1, 1888, are requested. Strenuy, - , 
Ammoniacal Liquor 5° Twaddel. Meth of oo 

Tenders, sealed and endors d “Tender for 7, mTbe 

Liquor,” to be addresged to the Chairman Lond um. 

Gas Company, near Huddersfield, to be sent inerood whe 

before Friday, the 15th of June, 1888, 00 or Works, 

Estimated quantities a tons ; Liquor, 7100 tons, = 

Nem“. MEIkLEJoHN, Manager and Secretary ton tot 

, geal 

: : ” st 

HE Directors of the Brierley yy fm mia 

District Gaslight Company invite TENDERS t ad 

the supply of 5000 to 6000 tons of GAS COA ok Local B 

delivered in quantities as required, from the Astof Jy) The | 

next to the 30th of June, 1889, to Brettell Lane Statin’ highest | 

on Round Oak Siding, G.W.R. Mon 

Tenders to be sent in not later than June 16 next, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to ACCEDE the Brigh¢ 
lowest or any tender. 0 

Henry M. Jackson, Se T 

Board-Room, Gas-Works, Brierley Hill, aay, HE 

May 28, 1888. 
in 
a v 

TO IRONFOUNDERS. = 
T HE Gas Committee of the Colne anj > 
Marsden Local Board are prepared to reggiye ne I 
TENDERS for the supply of about 2500 yards of 6-inc g be 
CAST-IRON SOCKET PIPES in 9 feet lengths, wit, ai) to 10 
the requisite BENDS and BRANCH.£5S, to be delivere Furthe 

at Colne Railway Station. med. 

Tenders must state price per ton for Common Sock ealed 
Pipes, price per ton for Turned and Bored, and mayi. pan of t 
mum weight per yard. gelock i 

Further particulars may be had of Thomas Varley, xt, 
Manager; and tenders, endorsed *‘ Te der for Pipes,” The lo 
to be audressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, secepted 
Board’s Offices, Colne, Lancashire, on or before Juneé, 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept tie 
lowest or any tender. Town ] 

Gas-Works, Colne, Lancashire, May 25, 1888, eal 

- TC 

TO COAL OWNERS. HE 
HE Directors of The Gaslight and Coke inv 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for TAR ma 
a supply of COAL for One, Two, or Three years from years ~ 
the Ist of July, 1889, in accordance with a specificatiy at their 
to be obtained at this Office. Furthe' 

Tbe Company’s annual consumption of Coal is abou, ie 
1,750,000 tons; and the principal Works of the Company 8 - r 
are accessible by Railway, in direct communication = ¢ 
with all the Inland Coal-Fields, as well as by Screw vdlock i 
Colliers from the Northern Coal Fields. next, h 

T'enders are to be sent in before noon on Thursday, The a 
the 2lst of June next, addressed to me, and endorsei ecepte' 
“Coal Tender.” » . 

y order, 
Joun ORWELL PHILus, Town B 
Secretary and General Manager, —— 
Chief Office: Horseferry Road, Westminster, 3.W. TO E 
May 26, 1888. 

HE 
MOUNTAIN ASH WATER-WORKS. ain 

HE Mountain Ash Local Board ae 9 sired 
prepared to receive TENDERS from competent Plans @ 
persons for the supply of CAST IRON PIPESandother quantities 

CASTINGS within the district of the Board, for supply- (fice of 
ing the district with Water, more fully described 2 Gas-Work 
Contract No. 1. Ten a.m. | 

The specification and drawings for the contract may Tenders 
be seen at the Offices of the Local Board, Mountain besent in 
and of Mr. James Mansergh, 3, Westminster Chambers, lith inst. 
Victoria Street, London, Civil Engineer; and forms 0 The Cor 
tender and bill of quantities may be obtained from the the lowest 
Engineer. 

Sealed tenders, properly endorsed with the words 
“Tender for Iron Pipes, Contract No.1,” together with Town H 
the bill of quantities, must be sent in to me un or before Personen 
Monday, the 11th of June, at Twelve o’clock noon. 

The Local Board do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

H. P. Lixtov, Clerk to the Local Board. Ss 

May 29, 1888. * 

Gis 

SEVENOAKS GAS COMPANY. ok 

TENDERS FOR COAL. fen 1 

HE Directors of the Sevenoaks Gs jj —— 

Company are open to receive TENDERS, for THE 

the supply of GAS COAL during the ensuing Twelre OTI 
months. 

The quantity required will be about 4500 tons; and Tra 
the districts preferred are those of Darham, New _ to 
castle, and Yorkshire. j at 

Conditions and forms of tender may be had m — next. 
application at the Company’s Office, 88, High Streeh aes 
Sevenoaks, $ ll be pe 

Tenders to be addressed to the Chairman, and — cong r 
be received not later than Wednesday, the 13th an 
June next. we + er] 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept Fd alf } 
lowest or any tender, and no tender will be entertal We next 
which is not written on one of the Company’s forms. 

By order, 
HEnry How, Secretary: Chi 

Gas Office, Sevenoaks, May 24, 1883. ef Of 

MILLOM LOCAL BOARD. ie 

(Gas DEPARTMENT.) R. ’ 

HE Gas Committee of the Local Boatl & 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for vith Gas, V 
erection of additions to the CONDENSE. 7 that he cor 
SCRUBBER PURIFIERS and other APPARAT their desig 
their Works at Millom. Ps PROTEC’ 

Plans and Specifications may be seen at my office, Secured fo 
and after the 4th day of June next. onset ¥hieb are 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Cond Patents 
&c.,” must be sent in to the undersigned on oF thereby re 
the 18th of June, 1888, rt ‘0 the cou 

The Local Board do not bind themselves to #¢ Patents 
the lowest or any tender. Bostd. Informa’ 

W. T. Lawrence, Clerk to the *Dplicatior 

Local Board Offices, Millom, May 29, 1888. BMS 
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{MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 
HE Brighouse Local Board are pre- 


to receive TENDERS for the purchase of 
jus TAR, produced at their Gas- Works, for a 
Two, or Three years from the Ist of July 





surp. 
. of One, 


4 quantity of Tar made is about 850 tons per 





ee Tar can be loaded into Contractor’s carts on the 
~ or into Barges on the Aire and Calder Canal 
Wor pruns alongside) by pipe direct from the Works. 
— further particulars can be obtained on applica- 
on to the undersigned. c 
j jealed tenders, endorsed on the outside, “‘ Tender for 
stating price per ton at the Gas-Works, must be 
{in on or before Thursday, the 14th of June, 1888, 
srt eced to Richard Kershaw Esq., Chairman of the 
Board, Public Offices, Brighouse. 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or aDY tender. 












By order, 
JaMES PAREINSON, Manager. 
Brighouse, May 29, 1888. 


T0 COLLIERY OWNERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Leek Improvement Commissioners 
T invite TENDERS for the supply of BEST 
s¢REENED GAS COAL and CANNEI, for One, Two, 
ot Three years, from the Ist of July next, to be 
jdivered at the Leek Station, on the North Stefford- 

ve Railway, at such times and in such quantities as 
may berequired. 

annual consumption, 8000 to 3500 tons of Coal, and 
0 to 1000 tons of Cannel. : 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 















a and endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chair- 
panof the Gas Committee, must be received by Four 
gelock in the afternoon of Friday, the 15th of June 






Price 1s, post free. Printed on stout paper, in 
stiff paper cover. 


WALLACE’S ANALYSES 


SCOTCH COALS, CANNEL, SPLINT, 
SHALE, &c., 
Used in the Manufacture of Gas. 
By WILLIAM WALLACE, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., &c., 


PUBLIC ANALYST AND GAS EXAMINER FOR THE CITY OF 
GLASGOW, 


London: WatTer Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fixer Sr., E.C. 





Improved Edition, on Superior Paper. Prices— 
Half Bound, Cloth Sides, 2 quires, 36s. ; 3 quires, 
44s. ; 5 quires, 63s. Other Bindings to order. 


SANDELL’S GAS COMPANIES’ 
EXPENDITURE JOURNAL. 


Being a Ruled Account Book, with Printed Headings 

and Analyzing Guide for Keeping, upon the easiest and 

most correct method, the Expenditure of a Gas Com- 

pany, in accordance with the provisions of the Gas- 

Works Clauses Act of 1871, and suitable for all 
Companies. 


Projected and arranged by EDWARD SANDELL. 


(Specimen, with illustration and full particulars, 2s. 6d. ; 
returnable on the purchase of a “ Journal.”) 





Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 





t, ‘ : 
<4 lowest or any tender will not ily be 
secepted. 






By order of the Commissioners, 
C. Hensuaw, Clerk. 
Town Hall, Leek, May 80, 1888, 











TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


que Leek Improvement Commissioners 
invite TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus 
TAR made at their Works for One, Two, or Three 
vars, from the 1st of July next, at per ton of 2240 lbs. 
it their Works. : 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 










signed. 

F aled and endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chair- 
nan of the Gas Committee, must be received by Four 
vdock in the afternoon of Friday, the 15th of June 







ext. 
“The highest or any tender will not necessarily be 
uecepted. oat 
By order of the Commissioners, 
C. Hensuaw, Clerk. 
Town Hall, Leek, May 80, 1888. 












TO ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, ETC. 
fue Corporation of Birkenhead are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the supply and 
aection of Cast and Wrought Iron FITTINGS 
required for New RETORT-BENCH at their Gas- 
Works, 

Plans and Specification may be seen, and bills o* 
quantities obtained (on deposit of one guinea) at the 
(fice of the Gas Engineer, Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., 
6as-Works, Thomas Street, between the hours of 
Tena.m. and Five p.m, 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed “ Retort-Fittings,” to 
tesent in to me not later than Five p.m. on Friday, the 
ith inst. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED Git, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, June 2, 1888, 


TAR FIRING. 




























NOTICE. 
SSRS. D. M. NELSON & SONS, of 
Glasgow, have taken the sole Agency for 
THOMAS’S TAR FIRE APPARATUS for Scotland 
ind the North as far as York. 


Cowes, May 81, 1888. 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the 


Transfer Books of this Company, so far as they 
relate to the Debenture Stocks and Bonds, will be 
at One o’clock p.m. on Saturday, the 9th of 
Jme next, for the Half Year ending on the 30th of 
tne, 1888, and that the Interest for that Half Year 
vil be payable on the 2nd of July next to the Pro- 
metors registered as the holders of such Debenture 
Stocks and Bonds at the time of such closing of the 
ler Books, which will be re-opened for the follow- 
— a on the morning of Monday, the 11th of 
nex 






A. THomas, 

















By order, 
JoHN ORWELL ——— - 
: Secretary and Gener anager. 
Chief Office: Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, 8.W., May 81, 1888. 











TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
R. W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
th as,Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
the Continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
heit designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
ROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be 
Maun for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
ne are granted for Fourteen Years. 
tents completed, or pr ded with at any stage, 
is roy tendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
country to visit Lcndon. 
Int ts procured for Foreign Countries. 
. ienton as tocost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
ie cation to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
ISTMINSTER, 


















Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
An Epitome of the Law and Practice 


CONNECTED WITH 


PATENTS FORINVENTIONS. 
WITH A 
Reprint of the Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, and 1886, and 
Rules and a Summary of the Patent Laws of 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies. 

By James Jounson, Barrister-at-Law, and Jonn 
Henry Jounson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and 
Patent Agent, Authors of “ The Patentee’s 
Manual.” 

London: Lonemans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP". 
LIMITED. 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 
Boks granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 


panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are ipted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, éc., &c. 

Quotations invited. 


Apply to Ricuarp J. Pauw, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
applieatior. 


TAR AND LIQUOR PURCHASED. 
JOHN CLARKSON MAJOR, 


(Established 1851,) 


Tar Distiller and Manufacturing Chemist, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Brancu Works :— 


SCULCOATES, HULL. 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS GOALS. 


Produce ofGasperton. . .. . » 10,500 feet, 
- Geb nw ceo te oe we ROM. 
Illuminating Power ..... . 16candles. 


For Prices, f. 0. b. Ship or delivered, apply to 
W. RICHARDSON, 
Hebburn Colliery Offices, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE. 


To effect a great saving in 


GAS-FURNACGES «= 
pence GANNISTER BRICKS, 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., 


























UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY:. 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 


JAMES OAKES & CoO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 

WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 

Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 

PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 

in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 

TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 

without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 

SPEC CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 

Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 

and other Companies. 

Nore. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible, 








IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 
RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 
Furnaces, 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 

Estimates on application, 





The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 





MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN’S 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


MR. JOHN MORISON, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH, N.B. 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 











TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 
56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, 


GAS AND WATER PIPES 


4 to 12 1x. BORE. 


oh cnet, 3 ve i 
Uiirara} yy: 
mmm A ieee - 


ff : 
l - 
THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 
SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS, 


GLASGOW; 
Axp BON LEA FOUNDRY, 


SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 


Makers of SANITARY & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 

















ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 


And GENERAL CASTINGS. 
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Exhibition, giving every satisfaction. 
ORIGINAL TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN. 





Every LAMP is fitted with the CHANDLER OPEN-PIPE BURNER 


The Lamp consumes 2 cubic feet of Gas per hour. 
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Infringers of the Open-Pipe Patent will be proceeded against without further notice. 





For Particulars and Prices, apply to 


S. CHANDLER & SONS, 


09, PALACE CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 


Where the “Clustella” can be seen in operation. 


THE “CLUSTELLA” LIGHT 


A number of these beautiful and brilliant groups of lights 
have been constantly in use for MONTHS past at public 
places and in shops, and are now to be seen at the Italiay 
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EVILS OF CORPORATION GAS ADMINISTRATION. 


luvsrrations multiply year by year, and even week by 
j Week, to show that the distrust of Corporation gas adminis- 
tation always expressed by the Journat from the commence- 
ment of the modern movement for the transfer of gas 
idertakings from Companies to Local Authorities is often 
ibundantly justified by the facts. There are few more 
important subjects for the consideration of all who are in any 
Way interested in the future of the gas industry in this 
, ‘ountry than this of the influence of corporation control 
tpon gas engineering and management, regarded as a pro- 
fssion, an art, or an occupation. Yet it is from its very 





nature a subject that cannot be discussed openly in the meet- 
ings of The Gas Institute, which contains many members in 
the employ of Corporation Gas Committees. It would be 
useless, as well as undesirable and undignified, for such a 
topic as the manner in which Corporation Gas Committees 
understand and discharge their duties to be canvassed in an 
assembly consisting largely of paid officials of these bodies ; 
yet not one of the subjects set down for the consideration of 
the members of The Gas Institute in their present session 
equals this in strength and closeness of interest. It would 
scarcely be too much to say that every ordinary member of 
the Institute now meeting with his fellows in Westminster 
either is or may possibly become a Corporation official. The 
question of how he may fare under such condition of employ- 
ment is therefore of more or less immediate concern to 
the gas-works manager who is not yet delivered over to the 
tender mercies of a Local Authority ; and it is only too true 
that when he looks for information on this point to the posi- 
tion of many of his professional brethren who have actually 
come under the yoke of ratepayers’ representatives, the pros- 
pect is very disheartening. Seeing that gas managers are 
necessarily dumb upon this subject, we, who have not the 
fear of town councillors before our eyes, take the opportunity 
of supplementing the present debates of The Gas Institute 
with some remarks upon the general question of how Local 
Authorities discharge the trust reposed in them by Parliament 
when handing over to them the administration of gas under- 
takings acquired in the name and ostensibly for the good of 
the community. 

Before proceeding to particulars, however, we desire, if 
possible, to protect ourselves from any chance of being mis- 
understood. It is far from our desire to ascribe uniformity of 
principles and practice to all Corporations and local govern- 
ing bodies. The remarks we shall have to make—so far as 
these may consist of strictures upon the ineptitude, unfair- 
ness, meanness, and pusillanimity which characterize the 
conduct of some Local Authorities—must be read with strict 
reference to their objects. That there are honourable, fair- 
minded, liberal, and courageous men to be found in Town 
Councils and Local Boards owning gas-works, we should be 
the last to deny. It would indeed be a bad look-out for 
the country if such men were ever to disappear from 
public office, or were to lose the influence which naturally 
belongs to their character. These men are.the salt of the 
earth ; and in reserving this expression of recognition of their 
existence, we confess that the observations which follow do 
not apply to them or to the public bodies which are dominated 
by their principles. We cannot hope, moreover, that many 
of the demagogues who need it most will be immediately or 
directly benefited by our criticism. All the same, it is right 
to make the protest, and fitting that it should be made at this 
time, when circumstances call for some strong declaration on 
the side of sound public policy in the administration of gas 
undertakings, and against the process of degradation that 
there is only too much evidence to show has begun in many 
Corporations having the direction of gas property. 

The most glaring of the errors of Corporation Gas Com- 
mittees, and even more of Corporations and of the petty 
outside political organizations which in a measure control 
the members of these bodies, is their shortsighted meanness 
to their salaried officers. This topic has been discussed in 
these columns more than once; and we wish it could be 
hoped that there would never be any occasion for mention- 
ing it again. There is no denying the tendency that 
exists among the demagogues of ward political associa- 
tions, ratepayers’ protection societies, and the like 
unlovely excrescences upon our system of representative 
local government, to apply a kind of bastard communistic 
test to the emoluments of the officials of the Local Authority 
on whose policy in such matters the street-corner voters have 
a deplorable influence. The vast majority of the house- 
holders in the industrial wards of a manufacturing town are 
people to whom a weekly wage of £2 would be affluence ; and 
they cannot rise to the appreciation of the necessity for pay- 
ing £500 a year for the services of a trained and high-minded 
gentleman to manage a business which returns as many 
thousands annually as clear profit in aid of the rates. This 
way of thinking is, in too many instances, encouraged by 
prominent local politicians and newspapers from whom better 
things might be expected. On every side we find examples 
of salaries being cut down to the standard of the weekly 
wage earner, until it appears as though the career of the 
educated gas engineer must be considered as closed. A 
heavy price will be paid for this in time to come, as it was 
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paid in the past. Time was when in very many gas-works, 
then belonging to Companies, the manager was a man pro- 
moted for his force of character, his native shrewdness, 
or some other natural qualification. He did not profess 
a knowledge of engineering construction; or if he at- 
tempted it, the result was apt to be a monstrous pro- 
duct of half-knowledge and ill-digested theorizing, such as 
@ modern gas manager makes haste to pull down on the first 
convenient occasion. Usually, however, the “ practical ” 
managers’ employers were afraid to entrust them with the 
design of extensions representing any considerable outlay ; 
and so they were compelled to call in the aid of consulting 
engineers, whose only interest was to make as much out of 
the job as it would stand. Often, also, these professional 
designers—although their education, skill, and knowledge of 
the world enabled them to overawe the directors, and led 
them to despise the ignorant manager—had little or no 
experience of the real requirements of a gas-works. They 
knew how to put ironwork together, and how to erect a 
building to stand for ever and a day ; but nice adjustment of 
structure to working conditions was not considered by them, 
and the effect of their expenditure of capital upon the selling 
price of gas was something beyond their ken. As it was, so 
it will be. The ward politicians who make the gas manager's 
salary a burning question, and the newspaper writers who 
ask indignantly why the ratepayers’ money should be given 
to a stranger, while there are many men in the town who 
would do the work for ordinary mechanics’ wages, are pre- 
paring the way for waste and loss in future. Let them have 
their will; and before many years are over, they will be 
sending deputations to Westminster to a consulting engineer, 
or applying to some other town where a good gas manager 
is maintained, for help out of the difficulties brought about 
by their own folly. What is a hundred or two a year of 
salary in comparison with the difference between good and 
bad management? Until they learn to ask themselves this 
question, and know how to answer it fairly, we shall continue 
to hold that Corporations are incapable of understanding the 
elements of wise gas administration. 

Another besetting’weakness of Corporation gas administra- 
tion is the headstrong perversity of committeemen, who 
think they know everything, and can dispense with profes- 
sional advice to a greater extent than the directors of a Gas 
Company ever pretend to do. The most conspicuous illustra- 
tion of this error is the propensity of committeemen to form 
themselves into deputations to visit works in different parts 
of the kingdom, sometimes with, but often without their sup- 
posed technical advisers. It is not so with gas directors. 
Although, as a rule, serving for a longer time and in a smaller 
body, the individual members of which must necessarily be 
more closely connected with the work of the concern for 
which they are responsible to the proprietors, directors of Gas 
Companies, unless specially qualified, are accustomed to 
leave to their engineer the visiting of works at a distance. 
They know that he is the proper person to judge of strange 
processes of manufacture; and they take his opinion on 
them. Not so your Corporation Committee. When a hand- 
ful of pawnbrokers and publicans have met a dozen times 
as a Gas Committee, they begin to think that they know all 
about the business. They hear of something being done 
in a distant town, or their manager proposes to adopt a pro- 
cess proved to be a success elsewhere, and forthwith they 
resolve themselves into a deputation to go and inspect this 
strange thing. A ludicrous example of this practice was 
recently reported to us from Lancashire. The Gas Com- 
mittee of a very important Corporation in this part of the 
world heard something of the performance of a particular 
variety of gas generator furnace in a great Scottish town, and 
straightway experienced a desire to acquaint themselves of 
the facts by personal inspection. Upon notifying their desire 
to the Chief Magistrate of the town in question, they received 
a cordial invitation to visit him and partake of his hospitality. 
The nabobs of the Lancashire city did not think fit to request 
the attendance of their Engineer, but departed in great state 
by themselves to see the gas furnaces and hob-nob with the 
Lord Provost. The natural result followed. It is difficult 
enough for an experienced gas engineer to make up his mind 
upon the question of the best generator furnace, having regard 
to all the circumstances which require to be taken into con- 
sideration ; and a Corporation Gas Committee must be hope- 
lessly at sea with regard to any such difficult problem. 
Consequently, when the Lancashire deputation returned, they 
did not know what to say for themselves to those of 
their colleagues who had stayed at home, and who were 





naturally desirous of learning what the travellers had gj 
for their expenses. Some sort of a report was put togethe.. 
but so much of it as leaked out in Committee was jeerej at 
In their extremity, the deputation asked one of their technic 
staff, whom they might have taken with them, but did yg 
to dress up their report, and so save their credit. The offgg 
appealed to very reasonably objected that, while he shy 
have known what to say about anything he might haye go. 
himself, he could not tell what the deputation saw, anj y 
declined the thankless task. In the end, no report yy 
made, and the members of the deputation, like some of Thom, 
Ingoldsby’s heroes, ‘‘ look askew ” when anybody asks tho, 
about their Scotch escapade. This is the version of the ta), 
that is current in the town. It is almost needless to y 
that we have not heard it from any of the actors in the lit) 
episode, and therefore may not be literally accurate. But tly 
main facts, we believe, are as we have recited them. 

For another example of the results of the popular fashig, 
of deputations to inspect gas-works, we refer to the statemey; 
which appears in another column relative to the recent inv. 
tigation of the subject of stoking machinery by a party 
the Bolton Gas Committee. It appears that a few membe 
of this body went about “ taking notes” of retort-stokiny 
machinery in London and elsewhere, but without sufficiey, 
thought for the possibility that somebody might get hold ¢ 
the memorandum of their crude impressions and print it 
While the memorandum was subject to confidential dis 
cussion in Committee, however, a conspicuous member of 
the Corporation, who happened to be opposed to the Chair 
man of the Committee upon this very question of the desi. 
bility of stoking machinery, obtained temporary possessiny 
of it, and the next day its substance appeared in a loul 
newspaper. As a manceuvre of bororgh politics, this pn 
ceeding might be pardoned; but the statement happens tp 
contain remarks, injurious to the reputation of West's stoking 
machinery, which rest upon a misapprehension of the facts, 
Hence the correction which we publish to-day. The trouble 
follows naturally upon the attempt of a deputation of gx 
committeemen to form a judgment in matters which they 
were incapable of comprehending. The grievance is m0 
that, trusting to the complaisance of those engaged in tle 
same industry as that represented for the nonce by a Corpon- 
tion Gas Committee, the latter obtain from gas enginees 
and managers confidential information which they may « 
may not know how to apply. That is a matter for then. 
selves to look to, and for the authority which senis 
them on their errand. The worst grievance is that the 
misunderstood what is said or shown to. them, and male 
public talk of remarks upon processes which might 
be twisted into the likeness of slander by partis 
interested in such processes, or at least may be regardeds 
injurious to the latter. It would be looked upon as rudei 
a gas engineer were to post up on his works: ‘‘ No Admit 
“‘ tance to Deputations from Corporations ;” but we shoull 
not be surprised if this rule were to be acted upon for th 
future in many gas-works that have hitherto been opens 
the day to all intending visitors. 

We have no space left for the further discussion of thi 
subject to-day; but the fact remains that these Corporatim 
Gas Committees of the less worthy order are spoiling tht 
gas industry. Friends of the ratepayers in Corporations ail 
Local Boards cannot do more useful service than in prevell- 
ing, to the fullest extent in their power, the spread of tlt 
deputation nuisance. It might be considered extreme to dt 
clare that no deputation of a Corporation ever earned thet 
expenses ; but it is certain that their technical advisers, 
worth their salt, will always be able to obtain more ail 
better information if allowed to inquire upon their ow 
account, and at half the cost of these mostly fruitless exci! 
sions. The evil of Corporation gas administration has othit 
aspects which we shall have future occasion to mention ; bil 
those now discussed are sufficient to think of at one time. 


MR. JOHN AITKEN ON THE DUST OF GAS-FLAMES. 


On the 18th of March last we commented in the Jovni 
upon some highly-interesting researches into the nature 

number of dust particles in the atmosphere, which had bet 
described by Mr. John Aitken in a paper read by him befor 
the Abstract Society of Edinburgh. We remarked upon tit 
importance of this subject, regarded in connection with # 
lighting ; especially with respect to the causes of the blacket 
ing of the ceilings of rooms in which gas is burnt. Wea 
expressed some astonishment at certain results obtained by 
Mr. Aitken, which seemed to show that a Bunsen burnet 
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, principal agent for the manufacture of dust. Mr. Aitken 
ys now replied to our article in an interesting letter which 
gill be found in another column. With regard to the first 

of this communication, which refers to the ‘‘ cause” of 
ihe blackening of ceilings over gas-flames, we shall only 
ke occasion to remark that, as it now appears to us, the 
jaral should be used. The phenomenon in question is 
widently due to more than one cause; and doubtless Mr. 
jitken’s explanation respecting the tendency of dust particles 
jo deposit upon cold surfaces has something to do with it. 
fle does not deny that the exosmosis of the hot air under 
ihe ceiling through the porous portions of the plaster, leaving 
iis load of dust behind, is one cause of the pheno- 
genon; and, indeed, nobody who has ever noticed how 
drongly the lines of the lathing show in a ceiling 
that has been dirtied in this way, can doubt the fact. He 
maintains, however, that ceiling blackening is mainly 
jue to the plaster being at a lower temperature than the 
uses rising from the flames of the gas-burners; and he is 
probably right. With regard to Mr. Aitken’s proffered 
aplanation of his original observation of the superabundance 
of dust particles in the air current rising from an atmo- 
gheric gas-burner, we must confess regretfully that we 
amot understand it. He quoves an experiment to prove 
that the combustion of gas in dustless air gives rise to nuclei 
of condensation possessing properties exactly like those of 
ordinary atmospheric dust particles, so far as power of 
wglomerating and precipitating moisture is concerned. All 
that we can say upon this point is that we cordially agree in 
Mr. Aitken’s remark that it is doubtful whether the so-called 
patticles produced by burning gas in a dustless atmosphere 
an be the same in kind as those produced when gas burns 
in dusty air. This is as much as to say that the former are 
not dust at all, in the ordinary meaning of the word. We 
we still in the dark, however, as to the reason why an atmo- 
gheric gas-burner should be classed as a dust producer, just 
ssaman who beats a carpet is to be regarded in this light. 
There was no distinction between these two kinds of dust- 
yielding agencies in Mr. Aitken’s original statement. He has 
wow modified it considerably ; and we shall look curiously 
for any further disclosures he may be able to make in con- 
nection with the same interesting subject. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF MR. GEORGE BRAY’S MAGNANIMITY 


4swas to have been expected, Mr. George Bray has issued 
mother pamphlet, in view of the current Gas Institute meeting. 
Hedid not favour the Journau with a copy ; but we understand 
that the precious production has been distributed broad- 
ast over the whole country ; many newspaper offices having 
ven supplied with it, as well as members of the Institute and 
ithers to whom the character of the leading men of the gas 
industry of the United Kingdom may be supposed to be a 
matter of concern. It is unnecessary to describe the nature 
ifthe contents of this publication, which is styled ‘ Corrupt 
“Practices in the Gas Industry—Action of the Council of The 
“Gas Institute,” save to observe that it is a laboured attempt, 
giced throughout with innuendoes and personal reflections 
inthe well-known Bray manner, to weld together the crusade 
wainst illicit commissions and Mr. Bray’s private grievance 
igainst his trade rivals, Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited, 
and those members of the Council of the Institute whom he 
thooses to regard as friendly to Mr. W. Sugg, or as in some 
vay identified with the fortunes of the firm. It is necessary, 
however, to insist upon the essentially petty trade character 
if Mr. Bray’s main grievance, because he displays consider- 
ible ingenuity in trying to cover it up in a tangle of high- 
fown claims to magnanimity, which may possibly mislead 
people to whom he and his troubles are less familiar than 
they unfortunately are to the majority of our readers. The 
ilerary effort now under notice does not differ in any essen- 
tal particular from the earlier productions of the same 
individual. Mr. Bray has established a specialty in this 
Species of advertising, in respect of which it can only be said 
at it is something to be thankful for that other traders 
vho have not succeeded in getting as many prize medals as 
ty want, do not copy it. Of course, it is annoying that 
gentlemen whose only crime is that they are chosen by their 
ows to serve on the Council of The Gas Institute should be 
bespattered with “literary mud” from Leeds whenever Mr. 
tray thinks fit to spend his money in printing and posting 
‘pamphlet. His quarrel was originally with Mr. W. Sugg ; 
n it embraced Mr. George Livesey, Mr. Charles Gandon 
t. Magnus Ohren, and Mr. W. H. Bennett; and after them 




















































Crystal Palace International Electric and Gas Exhibi- 
tion of 1882-8. Later it extended to every President of 
The Gas Institute, and ultimately to every member 
who was bold enough to support the officials of his 
own election against Mr. Bray’s repeated attacks. A 
fine example of Mr. Bray’s magnanimity and sense of fair 
play was afforded by his attack upon Mr. Isaac Carr, whom 
he sought to prejudice in the eyes of his employers, the Gas 
Committee of the Widnes Corporation. The latest pro- 
ceeding on the same lines is the distribution of this pamphlet 
—on the last page of which appears the name of Mr. T. Ban- 
bury Ball, of Rochdale, as an ordinary member of the Council 
of The Gas Institute—among the members of the Rochdale 
Corporation on the very morning of the day when this body 
was to decide upon the question of advancing Mr. Ball’s salary. 
The cowardly intent to mix up Mr. Ball’s name somehow 
with the men whom Mr. Bray has been accusing of all sorts 
of ‘‘malpractices,” succeeded to a certain extent; for the 
members of the Rochdale Town Council are not all wise, 
and the pamphlet figured largely in the discussion of the 
absorbing question whether Mr. Ball was worth £50 or £100 
a year more to Rochdale. We sincerely hope that it had 
nothing really to do with the adoption of the former instead 
of the latter sum as the reward of Mr. Ball’s services to the 
community ; but, if not, Mr. Ball has nothing to thank Mr. 
Bray for. It is well that gas managers in general should 
know the kind of man they have to deal with in Mr. Bray. 
So long as he confined his assaults to men like Mr. Livesey, 
who can afford to despise them, there was some risk that the men 
who, without disrespect, may be called the “rank and file ” 
of the Institute, might fail to appreciate their heinousness ; 
but the examples of Mr. Carr and Mr. Ball show that nobody 
is safe from these underhand attacks from the same quarter. 
= ’ 
At the meeting of the Warrington Town Council last Tuesday, 
the report of the Gas Committee on the subject of the management 
of the gas-works, to which reference was made last week (p. 999), 
was presented. Its consideration was deferred for a month; the 


Committee in the meantime to furnish particulars as to the duties 
of the Gas Manager and Secretary respectively. 


WE learn that Mr. Young, one of the Gas Examiners of the Cor- 
poration of London, has been appointed by the Hastings Town 
Council to make periodical tests of the gas supplied by the Hastings 
and St. Leonards Gas Company. It will be remembered that the 
Council were desirous of securing the services of Mr. W. J. Dibdin ; 
but the Metropolitan Board of Works refused their consent to his 
undertaking the duties. 


On the night of Sunday, the 3rd inst., there was a failure of 
the electric light at the West-end for about an hour. It was at 
first attributed to a defect in the system of the London Electric 
Supply Corporation, Limited; but the Manager and Secretary 
(Major Charles B. Waller) has written to the papers to say that it 
was owing toa strike on the part of the stokers, who allowed 
their fires to run down and then left their work without a moment's 
warning. 

WE are pleased to state that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
last Friday appointed Dr. Samuel Rideal to the post of Gas Exam- 
iner at Old Ford, vacant by the resignation of Mr. H. W. Hake, 
as announced in the JouRNAL a short time ago. Dr. Rideal is a 
D. Se. (Lond.), F.C.8., F.LC., F.G.S.; Gold Medallist in Chemistry 
and Fellow of University College; late University Scholar in 
Chemistry ; Member of the Chemical Society of Berlin, &c. ; and 
was formerly assistant to Professor Williamson, the Chief Gas 
Examiner for the Metropolis. 








At the meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday last week, 
a paper was read by Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey on ‘‘ The Acton Main 
Drainage Works.” The author dwelt on the advantages of the 
“magnetic process,’’ by which the solids are removed and the 
fluid is defecated and deodorized. In the filter-bed the deodorized 
fluid is purified from the organic matter in solution, so that the 
efiluent produced is perfect. These advantages are, the author 
claimed, obtained without the great expense attending the use of 
land for a sewage farm, which, he contended, is now no longer a 
necessity. 


Ir is very commonly objected to gas-fittings of the usual types 
that they do not readily lend themselves to the decorative lighting 


.which is found to be so effective on the occasion of conversazione, 


Jfétes, &e. This objection has been to a very great extent removed 
by Mr. Samuel Clark, whose name is so well known in connection 
with the “ Fairy” and “ Pyramid” lights now so freely used at 
al fresco entertainments. This gentleman has devised a simple 
appliance, capable of easy attachment to any ordinary chandelier 
or gas-bracket, whereby, in a few minutes, it may be transformed 
temporarily or permanently into a “ fairy-pyramid” lamp without 
the slightest injury to the gas-fitting. The great variety of patterns 
in which these pretty little lamps are now to be obtained commends 
them to the notice of all who are desirous of introducing tasteful 





© whole of the Executive of the Gas Section of the 








lighting with the least disturbance of existing arrangements. 
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Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Arter refusing to comply with the reasonable demands of the 
people of London, expressed through various channels, for the 
publication of the reports of Sir Henry Roscoe on the treat- 
ment of the sewage of the Metropolis, the Metropolitan Board 
have been forced to yield the point at the instance of a pro- 
vincial newspaper, which has been sufficiently regardless of 
journalistic etiquette to publish an abridged version of one of 
the secret documents. On Friday it was resolved to remove 
the seal of secrecy ; and the reports, so long reserved “for 
‘* the use of members only,” are now available for everybody. 
The Board have done right in publishing the reports ; but 
they were wrong in seeking to withhold them. Having the 
full text now before us, we can speak with greater freedom 
than was practicable when we discussed this matter a fort- 
night ago. We have nothing to recall in what was then said ; 
but we can afford to enlarge on some points. What may be 
designated the chief report (and which is the only one dealt 
with by the Manchester Guardian) bears date Dec. 9, 1887. 
Sir Henry Roscoe addresses it to Lord Magheramorne, say- 
ing: ‘‘I beg to hand you my report on the deodorization of 
“‘ the Metropolitan sewage at the outfalls, being the results 
‘* of experiments undertaken last summer at the request of 
“‘ your Board.” But we venture to say that if Sir Henry 
Roscoe had been compelled to rely solely upon his own experi- 
ments, the report would have been a comparatively lean 
affair ; and we should have missed some very interesting 
paragraphs. Sir Henry is doubtless justified in turning to 
account the researches of those who have gone before him. 
It would be absurd for him to shut his eyes to conclusions 
already clearly demonstrated. But it is important, on public 
grounds, for it to be understood that the report brings to bear 
on the sewage question nothing that was not known before, 
though perhaps not very widely known or appreciated. Sir H. 
Roscoe writes clearly, and puts his points well ; but we find the 
same principles already enunciated in other quarters,including 
the proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
practical question now to be discussed is sufficiently simple, 
With this report before them, what do the Metropolitan Board 
intend to do? So far as we can see, they are going to do 
exactly what they originally intended. They mean to con- 
struct great precipitating works at Barking and Crossness, 
and to send the effluent into the river at the present outfalls ; 
taking care to give the liquid an extra dose of chemicals 
when the weather happens to be hot. The sludge is to be 
given away ; or, if nobody will have it, it is to be thrown 
into the sea. The members of the Board have enjoyed the 
undisturbed perusal of Sir H. Roscoe’s report for half a year; 
and there is no sign that it has had any effect upon 
them to make them alter their minds. Perhaps they do not 
understand the report ; perhaps they do not believe in it ; or it 
may be they have too much else to think about. The best thing 
in the whole story is, that Mr. W. J. Dibdin, the Board’s own 
Chemist, enormously reduced the price of manganate of soda 
before he was set aside in favour of Sir H. Roscoe. But, 
as we signified when last discussing this subject, the new 
adviser has practically thrown the Board back on the recom- 
mendations made by the Royal Commissioners in 1884. As 
a final settlement, the Board must get land, or go down to 
Sea Reach. To do either they must obtain money, and a 
considerable quantity of it; and they probably deem it wise 
to try whether the chemical process is not likely to turn out 
rather better than some parts of Sir H. Roscoe’s report would 
intimate. Other parts of the report leave open a door of 
hope, especially as to the value of aération in conjunction 
with chemical treatment. ‘I feel sure,” says Sir Henry, 
‘that this isa matter well deserving of further inquiry.” 
Therefore we are not at the end of the story yet, so far as Sir 
H. Roscoe is concerned. But the principle to be observed 
has already been taught, and the philosophy is plain enough. 
After the precipitation of the solids, the treatment of the 
effluent should be such as to arrest any putrescent decom- 
position, and at the same time vivify the “healthy” micro- 
organisms, whose life-processes accomplish the oxidation of 
the organic matter. A solution pf permanganate of soda will 
effect the former purpose, and aération the latter. 


Mr. F. J. Baynes, who has been connected with the Bolton Gas- 
Works for a number of years, has been appointed Manager of the 
Ystrad Gas and Water Works Company, in succession to Mr. Silas 
oe whose sudden death was recorded in the Journat for the 

ult. 





Che Gas Institute. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDEN? 


Cuartes Gannon, Ese., M. Inst. C.E., 
ENGINEER AND MANAGER OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT Gas COMPAyy, 
[Delivered at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting, held in London, 
Tuesday, June 12, 1888. ] 

GentLEMEN,—When, at a Council meeting last year, i, 
nomination of your next President was under considerati, 
and my name was suggested for that position, I felt consijy, 
able doubt as to my ability for performing the duties of {y 
office satisfactorily ; and it was only with the firm conyietig, 
that, if elected, I might count upon the indulgence ay 
support, not only of the Council but of yourselves generally 
that I agreed to my name being presented to you for the 
You, gentlemen, were kind enough to accept that nomination; 
and I beg to assure you that I feel deeply sensible of ty 
honour thus conferred upon me, and I tender you my sincey 
thanks for it. I have already had some experience of tly 
manifold responsibilities of the position ; and if I have faile, 
or should fail, to perform any of my duties satisfactorily aj 
successfully, I can only ask you to believe that I have endq, 
voured, so far as I have been able, to promote the sucvsg 
and prosperity of the Institute. 

Our meeting this year appears to me to be interesting fron 
two causes. In the first place, The Gas Institute, under it 
present or former title, is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year of existence ; this beingthe twenty-fifth annual meetiy 
since the first one, which was held at Manchester jp 
the year 1864. At that meeting there were, I belicw, 
about 40 members, whereas at present there are of aj 
classes of members and associates 823, which is, I think,s 
conclusive proof of the continued prosperity and utility 
the Institute; and if this, or the succeeding year, maylk 
regarded as its silver anniversary, I trust it may continue tp 
flourish for another quarter of a century, and that it my 
then have attained golden results. The second point ¢ 
interest in this meeting is that we are for the first tim 
honoured by a visit of many members of the Soci 
Technique du Gaz en France. Those of us who had th 
pleasure of visiting the French capital in the year 1878 wil, 
I am sure, still have a vivid recollection of the cordiality ant 
hospitality extended to us on that occasion ; and I feel certain 
that, on behalf of The Gas Institute, I may welcome or 
French brethren among us now, and thank them for ther 
presence, trusting that they may derive both profit ani 
pleasure from their visit. 

International meetings of this kind cannot fail to bed 
advantage to all. Our own Institute has, I believe, greatly 
benefited the gas industry of England; and its influence hs 
perhaps also been felt in other countries. In France, the 
same may no doubt be said of the Sociétié Technique tt 
Gaz. If this be true of the societies separately, there i 
surely hope that still greater advantages may arise from such 
meetings as the present one. Differences in the details d 
gas manufacture, and questions connected with it which may 
be due to local circumstances, must exist in all countries; 
but it must be interesting and profitable to know of, and # 
study such differences, with a view to determine whether 
we or our neighbours are working under the most favourabl 
conditions. There is most probably something tc be learnt; 
and, holding this view, I trust that the present visit is but tle 
forerunner of many more in times to come. 

At our meeting in Glasgow last year, my predecessor, Me 
W. Foulis, made special reference to the growing necessilf 
for the more scientific training of future aspirants to tl 
position of gas engineers; and all who listened to, or hat 
read those remarks must have felt their force, and will,! 
think, admit the desirability of providing every facility for the 
rising generation of gas engineers to become proficient # 
their calling. In former times, the pioneers of all branebit 
of engineering had to obtain their knowledge by practiel 
experience, frequently at the expense of disastrous failures 
To this gas engineering has been no exception ; but, with 
the present opportunities for technical instruction m 4 
branches of science, this need not now be the case. ™ 
amount of scientific training will render practical experielt 
less necessary ; but, in order to apply such experience pr 
ably, a theoretical knowledge of the relations between caus’ 
and effects is indispensable. The every-day duties of ae 
engineer necessitate an acquaintance with a great variety! 

ubjects, which have been so frequently referred to that 1® 
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wnecessary to mention them now. Preliminary instruction 
pay not qualify anyone to at once apply the knowledge so 

nired to practical purposes. Many of us, if we look back, 
‘jl be surprised to find how little was really learnt at school. 


















































) 
ENt, That little will, however, generally have been found to have 
formed a useful foundation for later and more practical 
: commun, A stadies. Success in examinations may not be proof of fitness 
ondon, io undertake practical work ; but, at all events, if such success 
joes not prove efficiency, failure at least shows the absence 
ear, tym of some qualifications desirable for a gas manager. 
eration The necessity for technical instruction has been frequently 
onside, gM xeferred to by former Presidents of this Institute ; but it was 
S of th fam most forcibly brought to our notice by Mr. Foulis’s remarks 
nVictiog fA ast Year At his suggestion, a Committee was appointed to 
nee an] fae consider whether any steps could be taken by the Institute to 
enerally, mote SO desirable a movement. The City and Guilds of 
the pos, Jondon Institute and many other scientific bodies, both in 
ination. 4 the Metropolis and in the provinces, have already done much 
e of the towards the advancement of technical education, by the 
r sincen establishment of classes and examinations on numerous 
> of thm subjects, including that of gas manufacture; and there can 
@ failed, be 20 doubt that much good has been, and is being done 
rily anim thereby. But so far, at least with regard to gas manufacture, 
e ends a these efforts do not appear to have received the support they 
succes am werit from those most interested in them. The Committee 
appointed by the Institute has given this question careful 
ng from ensideration, and has come to the conclusion that the work 
nder it: of the City and Guilds of London Institute and other similar 
nty -fith fam bodies might be materially assisted by the foundation of lec- 
meeting fam tures and classes in various localities; and suggestions for 
ester in a this purpose are embodied in the report of the Council, which 
beliowe, am sincerely hope will be found acceptable, and the recommenda- 
. of alg tions carried out. It is not proposed that The Gas Institute 
hink, qq sbould become an examining body, or interfere in any way 
tility (fm vith the work of the City and Guilds of London Institute ; 
may be jm Dut simply that facilities should be offered for candidates to 
tinue ym become acquainted with the subjects required for the exami- 
it my {qq "ations, and, as such candidates will, in most cases, be those 
oint dM ‘gaged upon gas-works, it seems that we, individually or as 
st tim fag tbody, have the best means of assisting them, and the greatest 
Soci fam terest in doing so. 
had thei 50 far as the general outlines of our business are concerned, 
78 wil, g 20 remarkable innovations or inventions appear to have been 
lity an fm troduced into gas manufacture since our last meeting ; and 
‘certain (Mm ‘his might perhaps also be said of several previous years. We 
me orf ‘till require retorts in which to produce our gas ; condensers, 
yr their fe Washers, purifiers, &c., to render it fit for use ; and gasholders 
fit ani 0 store it in; and, in spite of numerous endeavours to find a 
substitute, coal continues the most advantageous material 
o be om fom which to obtain our gas supply. If, however, no radical 
greatly fm “anges have been made in the process of gas manufacture, 
nce ha fj “provements in details have rendered it possible to con- 
ce, the ‘ually reduce the cost of its production, and to improve its 
que dum suality. 
here sq laking the working of the Metropolitan Companies, as 
m such shown by that useful work, “ Field’s Analysis,” the following 
tails of fey improvements may be referred to as having been effected 
h may during the ten years ending in 1886:—The gas sold per.ton 
ntries; (Coal carbonized had increased from 9818 cubic feet to 
and wm 26 cubic feet. The coke used for fuel was reduced from 
vhethe [to 24 per cent. The net cost of coal was reduced from 
ourable 6s. 6-47d, to 5s. 11-78d., in spite of the depreciated value of 
learnt; "siduals ; and the cost of coals and working expenses had 
but tea iillen from 19s, 9°28d. to 16s, 11°91d. Although many of 
these economies are no doubt due to increased production, 
or, Mr. me credit must also be given to improved working. 
scessity i My predecessor in the chair last year gave such a clear and 
to tm “partial account of his views and experience of generator 
vr have fed regenerative firing, that I cannot add thereto anything 
will, that would be of interest. I was, however, particularly 
for te tuck with one portion of Mr. Foulis’s remarks, which I 
jent i vould venture to quote. Mr. Foulis said: ‘‘ My experience 
-anchis “leads to the conclusion that success in this method of heat- 
ractiel «lng retorts depends more on the manner in which the air and 
ailures os are admitted, than on any modification of producer or 
it, wil ‘generator, When we first commenced this system of heat- 


: ing some years ago, we had some curious and rather dis- 
*ppointing experiences in this direction. As it was amongst 
Rewry first practical applications of regenerative firing to gas- 
‘Tetorts in this country, we had everything to learn ; and in 
Ont first trials, while we had plenty of good gas, and an 
; abundant supply of highly-heated air, the only result obtained 
was to melt holes in portions of the retorts, while the re- 

Mader was scarcely red-hot. The whole heat-energy of 
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‘the combustion seemed to be absorbed in melting the brick- 
“work, and could not again be recovered as heat ; and we 
‘* speedily found that, to attain success, it was necessary that 
“the combustion should take place throughout the whole set- 
“ting, and not at one particular spot.” The truth of this, 
whether with reference to generator or ordinary firing, seems 
so evident that it should scarcely need referring to; and yet 
I think that it is generally overlooked, or at least that 
measures are seldom taken to obtain such uniformity of heat. 
It is manifestly worse than useless to heat one portion of a 
retort-setting to an extremely high temperature, while other 
parts are comparatively cold. This, however, is very fre- 
quently the case ; the greatest heat being developed, and all 
the combustion taking place within, or close to the furnace, 
and becoming gradually less towards the exits from the set- 
tings. If air could be admitted in small quantities at dif- 
ferent parts of the settings, it seems probable that greatly 
improved results would be obtained, both in fuel economy and 
increased production of gas. This is difficult with ordinary 
firing, but becomes easier with secondary air supplies, which 
may be an important argument in favour of generator 
firing. 

M. Alavoine, in his address to the members of the 
Société Technique du Gaz last year, said he was of opinion 
that further economies in the production and consumption 
of coal gas would be rather in the direction of improved 
means for using it than in the process of manufacture. 
This cpinion I can scarcely endorse, or at least I trust it 
may not be the case; for, with however much satisfaction 
we may regard the continued improvements in gas-burners 
and their accessories, it cannot be denied that many of the 
processes now in use at the best conducted gas-works are 
extremely crude and wasteful. Even with regenerative firing, 
the amount of heat wasted is very great; and large quanti- 
ties of gas are lost, both in the manufacture and in the dis- 
tribution. The best means for condensation and scrubbing, 
in order to retain the maximum of the light-giving con- 
stituents of the gas are but imperfectly understood. Purifi- 
cation also cannot be said to be on a satisfactory basis. Even 
where lime is employed, it is only at great trouble and cost 
that the sulphur compounds can be kept within the desired 
limits. Where oxide of iron is the purifying medium, there 
is, indeed, no great waste of labour or material, and the 
process is fairly economical; but, however much we may 
question the necessity for the removal of the sulphur com- 
pounds by the use of lime, the demand for this being done is 
steadily necessitating its increased use. 

A paper read by Mr. C. J. Woodward, at the annual con- 
ference of the Librarians’ Association at Birmingham last 
year, gave some renewed prominence to the old complaint of 
the effect of the products of gas combustion upon the 
bindings of books. Mr. Woodward argued that much in- 
jury may be caused to book-bindings by the use of gas in 
libraries ; but his experiments to prove this were carried out 
under such abnormal conditions, that they can scarcely be 
taken as an indication of what occurs with ordinary lighting. 
Strips of leather were exposed in a fume chamber, heated 
with gas, and kept at a temperature of 130° to 140° Fahr. 
for 1000 hours, after which it was found that the leather had 
absorbed an average of 1°78 per cent. of sulphurous acid ;_ but, 
whether this was in a fixed or free estate was not clear. Under 
such conditions, it would be surprising if sulphur in some 
form had not been absorbed by the leather. A certain 
amount of sulphurous acid is undoubtedly formed by the 
combustion of gas, and, in the presence of moisture, this 
may be converted into sulphuric acid; but, with the most 
ordinary ventilation, the quantity must be very small. 

The “sulphur compounds” question is such a well-worn 
grievance, both for gas engineers who are under obligations 
to keep within certain limits, and also for gas consumers who 
are under the impression that they are being slowly poisoned 
by them, that it seems almost useless to refer to the subject. 
I greatly doubt whether it is worth the expense incurred in 
removing the small quantity of these compounds that can be 
got out by lime. The additional cost of so doing has been 
estimated at about a penny per 1000 cubic feet. If, besides 
the lime and labour required, the additional plant were taken 
into account, I feel sure that the extra cost would be found 
considerably greater. If the whole of these sulphur com- 
pounds could be thereby removed, the cost might be justified ; 
but to reduce them by a few grains, which is all that our 
present experience enables us to do, seems to me to be a 
needless expense. 

Although purification in closed vessels has long been the 
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ambition of gas engineers, and many plans have been pro- 
posed for the purpose, it still remains to be seen whether any 
means will be found suitable for working on a large and 
practical scale. 


Coal contains within itself all the elements 
necessary for the purification of the gas, if these elements 
could be made to combine in proper order. It appears how- 
ever, difficult to induce them so to combine; and the bases 
do not exist in the necessary combining proportions. 
Ammonia should be capable of doing all that lime does for 
gas purification ; but, the quantity of the ammonia ordi- 
narily present in crude gas is far from sufficient for absorbing 
all the other impurities. Ifall the nitrogen in the coal could 
be converted into ammonia, the case would be different. 
This can scarcely be hoped for. Ammoniacal liquor may, 
however, be revivified, or made to part with its impurities, as 
by Hills’s process, and then used over again for absorption 
of further quantities. It is also asserted that the impurities 
may be made to combine with the ammonia in any desired 
order. The Claus and Young processes are based upon this ; 
and great hopes are entertained of success. In fact, as is well 
known, the Claus process has been found to act satisfactorily 
upon moderately large quantities of gas. The trial about to 
be made at Belfast will be looked forward to with great 
interest by all; as, if successful, the problem of purification in 
closed vessels may be said to be solved practically. No new 
purification process can now be regarded as successful, unless 
it is capable of dealing with the sulphur compounds, at least 
so as to reduce them within the usual parliamentary limits ; 
and it is probable that this will be found the greatest 
difficulty. 

Of the Claus process as a whole, I have had no experience ; 
but one portion of it has been successfully applied at my own 
works for the recovery of sulphur in a solid form from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. It is being used for dealing with the 
waste gases produced in the manufacture of sulphate of am- 
monia ; and, for this, it appears to be a complete success. 
The waste gases, after being well cooled, are passed, together 
with air, into a kiln filled with oxide of iron ; the sulphuretted 
hydrogen is absorbed, and decomposed by the air, being con- 
verted by the heat into sulphurous acid ; and this, together 
with air and moisture, passes into a condensing chamber, 
where it is deposited as sulphur. The process was started 
in October last ; and, after about six months’ working, during 
which time about 380 tons of sulphate of ammonia were 
made, 18 tons of sulphur were removed from the apparatus. 
As very little labour or attention is needed for working the 
process, it will evidently yield a good return, although it is 
difficult to give particulars as to this at present, as the sulphur 
produced does not appear to command a good market value 
on account of the moisture it contains. This will no doubt 
be overcome by melting or otherwise ; and, apart from any 
pecuniary advantage, the difficulty formerly experienced in 
dealing with the waste gases from the sulphate-works is over- 
come. If these gases are burnt, either under the boilers or 
in the retort-benches, large volumes of sulphurous acid are 
sent into the atmosphere, or, if they are passed into open 
oxide purifiers, some portions of them frequently escape; 
while, with this portion of the Claus process, the whole of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen may be practically arrested, and 
the solid sulphur obtained is a substantial proof that so 
much sulphurous acid, or sulphuretted hydrogen, as it repre- 
sents has been prevented from going into the air. 

At the commencement of this year, an interesting com- 
munication was made to the Society of Chemical Industry 
by Dr. Hood and Mr. A. G. Salamon, on the use of Weldon 
mud as a substitute for oxide of iron in gas purification. 
The authors stated that the material in question was a bye- 
product of bleaching works, the purifying elements in which 
consisted of the hydrated oxides of calcium and manganese, 
which they found to be much more active than oxide of iron, 
for the absorption both of sulphuretted hydrogen and car- 
bonic acid. At the time of the communication, however, no 
experiments on a working scale had been carried out with 
the material; and, as yet, no such trials have been made 
public. Unless on the point of economy, it does not seem 
probable that this substance will possess any important ad- 
vantages over oxide of iron; and the economy seems 
problematical, except perhaps in the vicinities where the 
material is produced. As its name implies, it is in a state of 
mud or paste; and it must be washed and dried before being 
suitable for purifying purposes. It also does not appear 
probable that it would have much, if any, effect upon the 
sulphur compounds. 

Brin’s process for the production of oxygen has been 





proposed as a substitute for air for the revivification of oxiq, 
of iron without removal from the purifiers; but, as we ay 
promised a paper on this subject from Mr. Valon, who hy, 
been making some extensive trials of the process, I will no 
offer any remarks upon it. 

In connection with the the subject of purification, it m, 
be interesting to note that a much higher price is generglj 
obtained upon the Continent for spent oxide than it realizg 
in England, principally because Prussian blue is extractaj 
from it there. I have heard of an instance of fresh oxi, 
being purchased at about 13s. per ton ; and the material, whe 
spent, containing 25 per cent. of sulphur and 124 per een, 
of Prussian blue, being sold for over 30s. per ton. They 
prices are so strikingly in contrast with what can be obtaingj 
in England, that it seems worth while to inquire whethe 
something could not be done by us to obtain similar results, 
It is to be observed that, in the case to which I have referred, 
Belgian and German coals were being used, which are said tg 
contain less sulphur and more cyanogen compounds thay 
English coals, which may account for the smaller percentage 
of sulphur, and large percentage of Prussian blue in th 
spent material. Analyses, however, which I have made of 
English spent oxide have given from 9 to 12 per cent, of 
Prussian blue ; and it would almost appear that this shoul 
be worth recovering in England, if it can be done with advan. 
tage on the Continent. English spent oxide is now chiefly 
burnt for the manufacture of sulphuric acid ; and, if this js 
done, the cyanogen compounds cannot be recovered. But, as 
sulphur has fallen so largely in value of late years, it may 
more profitable to divert the spent oxide to other purposes, 

The possibility of dispensing with the framing of gasholdes 
is no new idea; many engineers having from time to tim 
expressed the opinion that such guide-framing might, at leas 
partially, be omitted. It does not seem, however, to have 
been practically demonstrated that this can be done. Mk. 
Webber’s interesting paper, read at last year’s meeting, 
again drew attention to the subject; and an exceedingly 
clever series of articles have since been published in the 
JournaL or Gas Lieutine on the question, which to my mini 
throw much new light upon it. The writer of the articla 
referred to shows very clearly that single-lift holders must le 
guided ; but that, with holders of two or more lifts, the upper 
lifts should be capable of keeping themselves in_positio 
without guides, because, when two lifts are in action, ayy 
tendency of the upper lift to tilt would be resisted by th 
weight of the lower lift. The articles give some simple calev- 
lations, by which it is shown that, in the case of a threellif 
holder, the probable force tending to tilt the upper lift is only 
about one-tenth the weight of the two lower lifts, and that, 
therefore, a holder of this description would have a large 
margin of safety if the upper lift were unguided. It is als 
shown that such a holder, with guide-framing to the lowe 
lift only, should still not be liable to tilt if the two uppt 
lifts are without guides ; but, as the element of safety depenti 
upon the proportion between the weights of the parts will 
guide-framing and of those without, the margin must neces 
sarily decrease as the unguided portion increases, until, 
applying it to the case of a single-lift holder, it appears that 
tilting must take place, because, if not guided, there is nothing 
to keep it in position. If this reasoning is correct, it shoul 
be possible, under certain conditions, to construct a gasholder, 
a portion of which would rise and fall without guide-frammy. 
Other considerations must, however, be taken irto accoull 
before it can be said that such a mode of construction woul 
be advantageous. The tilting forces of the wind and su 
are not the only strains to which such a gasholder would 
liable. The action of the wind on one side would tend # 
distort it, and to set up diagonal strains upon the sheetilf, 
which would have to be guarded against by increased thic 
ness of sheeting or diagonal bracing. Distorting stra 
would also be set up in the top curb, which would have to 
provided against; and, for these and other reasons, ' 
ultimate economy of dispensing with a portion of the guilt 
framing is difficult to estimate. 

Although many attempts have been made to formulil 
rules for determining the strains to which gasholders au 
their framings are liable, we still seem to be without #! 
reliable data for ascertaining them. Seeing the complic# 
influences to which such structures are exposed, this is not! 
be wondered at. In the first place, with regard to 
pressure, we have heard of the possibility of a pressure ¢ 
to 90 Ibs. per square foot; while from other sources we 
told that, in consequence of the circular shape of gasholdes 
it is unnecessary to estimate for a higher pressure than 10] 
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: square foot of the vertical cross section. And, starting 
with these widely differing statements, it seems hopeless to 
wastruct reliable formule for calculating the strains to which 
 gasholder and its framing may be exposed. ‘te 

Several years ago Mr. George Livesey expressed the opinion 
ibat the upper lifts of gasholders could be worked without 
gaming; and an additional lift has recently been added to a 
nsholder at the Rotherhithe station of the South Metropolitan 
gas Company, for which no guide-framing has been provided, 
pat it has not, I believe, as yet been fully tested. } 

Ifwe may claim that gas engineers have not relaxed their 
endeavours to improve and cheapen the supply of gas, it is 

rhaps in the apparently simple and unimportant item of 

-burners that the greatest progress has in late years been 
made. Looking back to the primitive iron burners, and com- 

ing them with the carefully-made burners of the present 
day, even of the same types, it may be easily seen that great 
improvements have been effected. Even theseimproved burners 
are left in the back ground when contrasted with the still 
more modern regenerative and incandescent types of burners, 
of which there are now numerous makes, all claiming to be 
the best, and all at least giving better results than ordinary 
burners. Whether absolute flames, or refractory substances 
raised to high temperatures by the combustion of the gas 
without visible flames, are the most advantageous means 
fr obtaining the greatest amount of light from gas, 
gems as yet doubtful ; but the incandescent method possesses 
the advantage that it can be applied to poor gas, which would 
yield but little light with ordinary burners. Within the last 
few years, numerous incandescent burners have been intro- 
dueed, which give great promise of excelling all ordinary 
fame burners in economy of consumption, although some 
iificulties have yet to be overcome before the application of 
the incandescent system can become general. When it was 
frst introduced, the gas and air were required under con- 
siderable pressure—a condition which could not be generally 
provided for. This has now been overcome, and these 
burners can be used with both gas and air at ordinary pres- 
sures. Another difficulty is found in obtaining a material for 
the shield or mantle which will withstand the intense heat of 
the incandescent light; the most refractory materials, or 
their compounds, having a tendency to deteriorate after being 
exposed for a time to the high temperature. In order to 
obtain a large surface, these mantles or shields must be com- 
posed of filaments, or of the material in a fine state of division, 
which materially assists the action of the heat; and, on 
account of this, it does not seem that an incandescent mantle 
or shield has so far been produced that will not deteriorate. 

It is claimed that some of the new types of regenerative or 
incandescent burners will develop three times as much light 
as ordinary burners with the same consumption of gas ; pro- 
ducing, in fact, more than 10 candles illuminating power per 
cubic foot of gas consumed. I think, however, that the 
actual results obtained from high-power burners in general 
have been somewhat over-estimated, by calculating the in- 
tensity, without regard to the quantity, of the light obtained. 
In the case of electric lighting, the are light gives an intensely 
brilliant centre of light, although, from its small size, its 
diffusive power is necessarily low; and, with incandescent 
dectric lights, or with any light of high intensity, this appears 
tome also to apply. Ido not mean to infer that poor is 
preferable to rich gas; but I do think that the photometric 
values of high-power lights are liable to be misleading, so far 
as regards their useful effect in lighting large spaces. These 
high-power lights are also generally used with shades or re- 
flectors which concentrate the light, so that a brilliant effect 
8 obtained in a given direction, while the surrounding space 
isin comparative obscurity. 

Itis now more than ten years since the announcement 
was made that a practical means had been found for the 
general application of electricity for lighting purposes. The 
electric light had, long before this, been known as a beautiful 
Scientific appliance; but, with the introduction of the 
Jablochkoff “candle,” it was supposed that the days of gas 
lighting were numbered. This has not yet come to pass, 
although it cannot be denied that great progress has been, 
and is still being, made in this system of lighting ; and, 
Where expense is not a consideration, electric lighting has 
how become a possibility, although I do not believe that gas 

as anything to fear from its competition. The same can- 
hot, however, be said of mineral oils. | The enormous 
production of these both in America and in Russia, and their 
consequently very small cost, renders them much more 
serious competitors than electricity is. Mineral oils have 





also the advantage over gas that they can be obtained by 
consumers in small quantities, as required for use. People 
in receipt of weekly or daily wages for their labour, are not 
generally in the habit of putting a portion aside for the pay- 
ment of accumulating accounts; and, where no immediate 
payment is required, for such a commodity as gas, many are 
apt to use more of it than is necessary, and, when called 
upon to pay for a three months’ consumption, they are 
amazed at the amount, and perhaps quite unable to 
pay it. This does not occur to users of mineral oils. A 
pennyworth can be purchased, if required ; and the payments 
of such small sums are not sensibly felt, although, in the end, 
they may amount to as much as, or more than gas would have 
cost. Following in the lines of the automatic sweetstuff 
and other machines, a gas-meter has been introduced, into 
which a coin can be dropped and a quantity of gas, correspond- 
ing in value thereto, is rendered available for consumption. I 
believe a trial is being made of these meters in Birmingham. 
Whether these are successful or not, it seems certain that 
some system of small payments for gas consumption, either 
by automatic means or by weekly collections, would create 
another and large class of consumers, who are at present for 
the most part excluded from the use of gas. 

Although gas may have little to fear from the electric light, 
and is, I believe, quite able to hold its own against mineral 
oil, even at the present remarkably low price of the latter, 
yet competition can be most effectually met by using every 
endeavour to reduce the price at which gas can be sold. This 
can best be effected by promoting the demand for and con- 
sumption of it. In most districts there is plenty of room for 
such increased consumption, seeing the large number of 
houses in which it is not employed. As an illustration of 
this, I may mention that, in the district supplied by the 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company, I some time ago found 
that over 40 per cent. of the houses were not supplied 
with gas. One reason for this is the disinclination to incur 
the outlay for gas-fittings. But, I believe the quarterly col- 
lection of the accounts has also much to do with the 
disinclination to use gas by many people ; and, if some means 
could be devised for reducing the cost of fittings, and also for 
collecting gas-rentals at short intervals, the use of gas would 
be brought within the reach of many who do not now avail 
themselves of it. 

The parliamentary session of 1887 was a comparatively 
uneventful one as regards gas legislation ; only twelve Private 
Bills being passed. Of these four were for the incorporation 
of small companies, not previously possessing parliamentary 
powers ; six were for additional capital; and two for the 
transfer of gas undertakings to local authorities. The most 
important Act obtained was that of the Cardiff Gaslight and 
Coke Company, as it seems to have introduced a new feature 
in gas legislation, by the authorization of additional capital 
at a fixed rate of dividend to be sold by auction. In the 
case of the Cardiff Company permission was obtained to 
raise £250,000, bearing interest at 5 per cent. on these con- 
ditions; and it appears probable that this course may be 
favoured by Parliament in future. The current session 
promises to be quite as devoid of interest in gas matters as 
the last; only 14 Bills relating to gas undertakings having 
been brought forward, of which the only two possessing any- 
thing beyond local interest are those referring to the proposed 
transfer of the two Edinburgh Companies to the Corporations. 
This number of Gas Bills would probably have been con- 
siderably increased, but for the existence of the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act of 1870, under which powers are 
granted by Provisional Orders, with much less delay and 
expense than by application to Parliament; and advantage 
of this has been taken in the present year with respect to 
several gas undertakings. 

So much has been written and spoken during the past 
few months on the question of commissions, that it does not 
appear to me necessary to take up time now with a long 
reference to it, more particularly as we are to have a paper 
on it from Mr. George Livesey, which will deal fully with the 
subject, and give members the opportunity of expressing their 
views thereon. I feel sure that all will join in condemning 
the custom of receiving commissions, and that any means 
which could be initiated for effectually putting a stop to it 
would meet with general approbation ; but I cannot see that, 
so far, any practical suggestions have been made for doing 
so. I must also confess it appears to me that gas engineers 
have been brought into undue prominence in the matter. 
That our branch of the engineering profession is free from 
taint of this pernicious and degrading practice cannot, I fear, 
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be maintained ; but, without stronger proof than has so far 
been brought forward, I decline to believe that gas engineers 
are greater transgressors than others with regard to it. 

Gentlemen, seeing the large amount of business to be got 
through at this meeting ; and the short time that is available 
for it, Iam afraid that I have already occupied, too much 
time with this address, more particularly as I have been 
unable to say much that can be of use or interest to you. So 
far as the past twelve months are concerned, they have been 
of comparatively uneventful prosperit’ for gas undertakings ; 
and I have only felt myself able to offer a few general remarks 
upon what appear to me to be the leading points in our 
industry, with the hope that some of these observations may 
be the means of inducing others to seek for improvements in 
the future. 

Before concluding, I should, however, like to refer to one 
point in the affairs of our Institnte, which I think does not 
receive the attention and support it merits. I allude to the 
Benevolent Fund. This was established in the year 1876, 
with the general approval of the then British Association 
of Gas Managers; and it has since been the means of re- 
lieving the misfortunes of a considerable number of mem- 
bers or their families. But, on looking at the lists of sub- 
scriptions, I arn struck with the comparatively few names they 
contain, considering the number of members in the Institute. 
For instance, the subscription list for the year 1887 contains 
only 149 names out of the 823 members and associates of the 
Institute for that year. I am induced to refer to this because 
I believe there is an impression in some quarters that the 
present income of the fund is more than sufficient to meet all 
applications for assistance, and that large additions are being 
made to the investments out of the subscriptions. On the 
first establishment of the fund, it was, I think very wisely 
considered desirable to do this; but for several years past, 
such additions to the investments from subscriptions have 
been merely nominal, and the investments have been mainly 
increased by donations received. Taking, for instance, the 
last three years—1885-7 —it will be found that the receipts 
from subscriptions and the interest on investments amounted 
to £596 9s. 11d. ; while the expenditure for the same three 
years was £595 18s. 4d. Speaking from my own knowledge 
of this period, I can say that if more funds had been avail- 
able, a larger amount of assistance might with advantage 
have been given to many deserving cases. May I therefore 
recommend this matter to the careful consideration of mem 
bers, and ask those who are in a position to do so, to help 
in extending in the future the good work which this fund has 
been the means of doing in the past. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I have now only to thank you 
for the patient hearing you have accorded me, and to hope 
that this year’s meeting may be as pleasant and profitable to 
us all as the twenty-four preceding ones. 








Execrric LicutTine at THE West-Enp.—Last Thursday, the St. 
James’s and Pall Mall Electric Light Company were granted, by 
the unanimous vote of the Vestry, a Licence for the supply of the 
electric light in the parish of St. James. 

THe MANAGEMENT OF THE STAFFORD Gas-Works.—At the meet- 
ing of the Stafford Town Council last Tuesday, the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee (Alderman Dudley) moved that the salary of 
Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, the Gas Engineer, be increased by £50 per 
annum. An amendment was proposed to adjourn the maiter for 
six months, in face of the heavy rate about to be levied on the in- 
habitants. The motion, however, was carried by 16 votes to 6. 


Society or CHemicaL Inpustry.—The arrangements for the 
annual general meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, which 
is to be held in Glasgow early next month, are now complete, The 
business of the meeting will be transacted in the Bute Hall, of the 
University of Glasgow on Wednesday, the 4th prox., under thepre- 
sidency of Professor Dewar, M.A,, F.R.S.; and in the evening the 
annual dinner will take place at the Grand Hotel. The next two 
days will be devoted to visiting important manufacturing establish- 
ments ; winding up with an excursion to Arran, vid the Kyles of 
Bute. The meeting bids fair to be an exceedingly instructive and 
interesting one. 

Exectric Licutine at Maprip.—The Madrid Correspondent of 
Industries, writing on the 4th inst., said: ‘* With reference to the 
electric lighting of La Comedia Theatre, an injunction has been 
obtained by the neighbouring tenants on account of the noise. 
This proves what I have said on previous occasions—that there 
is an opening in Madrid fora large central electric light station 
which ought to be profitable, as the price of gas here is 9s. per 
1000 cubic feet. The owners of the theatre will probably appeal 
against the decision, on the plea that they are merely complying 
with the order respecting the lighting of theatres; but the installa- 
tion cannot continue as it is, for there is not sufficient space to 
manage it properly, and it is certainly very noisy.” 





Gssaps, Commentaries, and Rebielys 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKpry. 
(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 1063. 

Tue Bank of England discount rate, which was raised from 2 to 3 
per cent. on the 10th ult., was lowered again last Thursday 
24 per cent.; the higher rate having thus lasted only four weeks, 
We have recently remarked on the indications of money becomiy 

cheaper ; and the reduction of the rate caused no surprise.  Pricgs 
have not been much affected by it; though the Funds are just 4 
shade harder. Business in general has been rather limited; anj 
the markets show no particular change from their condition of 
the previous week. Political affairs have developed no new phase; 
and thus the Foreign Market has been fair. Transatlantics still 
continue the sport of the Western bears; and their long-deferred 
revival seems as far off as ever. The Gas Market has been some. 
what more active than it has been for the past two or three weeks: 
but it is not so strong as it was. By far the largest amount of 
business has been done in Gaslight and Coke, especially in the 
secured issues. The ‘‘A” has been only moderately dealt in; 
and the price is a little easier. The 10 per cent. preferences have 
been active; and they also show a fall in quotation. The othe 
issues dealt in have remained steady. The two lesser Metro. 
politan Companies have been quite quiet. The quotation of South 
Metropolitan “A” is 2 lower; but the price at which the only 
transaction marked in it was done is as good as the previous 
figures. Imperial Continental has been decidedly flat; and was 
marked on Friday at 2024—the lowest price recorded for upwards 
of three years, we believe. Buenos Ayres is 4 lower; but only 
one transaction was done in it. The sole rise in quotation is in 
Melbourne debentures, which are 1 higher. In the Water Depart. 
ment there has been rather more doing ; but prices (except for New 
River) were not extremely good. However, quotations closed m. 
changed, with the single exception of Southwark and Vauxhall 
ordinary, which fell2. The Grand Junction Company will meet 
to-morrow, to receive fairly satisfactory accounts for the half year, 
and to declare a 9 per cent. dividend. This rate is the same as that 
for the two preceding half years—previously to which the rate had 
been 94 per cent. The daily business was: Fairly good on Monday 
in gas—prices keeping up well ; and it was the same case in Water, 
especially New River. Tuesday was quieter, and prices were mostly 
easier. Gaslight ‘‘A’’ fell 1; and South Metropolitan “A,” 2, 
Melbourne debentures rose to 114-116; but the only business 
marked was at 113}. Wednesday’s business in both Gas and Water 
was at its lowest ebb, and no changes were recorded. Thursday 
brought some renewal of activity, but prices were easier. Imperial 
Continental fell 23 ; and Southwark Water, 2. Friday was perhaps 
the most active day of the week for gas—especially Gaslight issues, 
several of which were dealt in. The 10 per cent. preference receded 
1} all round. Nothing at all was done in Water. Saturday's 
business was fair, and prices showed a disposition to be steady. 
All quotations in Gas and Water remained unchanged. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE EDISON_AND SWAN LAWSUIT—THE NEED OF STOREAGE IN CENTRAL 
STATION LIGHTING—-THE BRADFORD CORPORATION ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
EXPERIMENT—THE LIMITATIONS OF PRIMARY BATTERIES, 

Tue Edison and Swan incandescent lamp patents have formed the 

subject of contention in one of the biggest Chancery suits on re 

cord, which has occupied the attention of Justice Kay for weeks. 

All the electrical experts in the kingdom have been called in to 

assist on one side or the other; and the unusual course has been 

taken, by direction of the Judge, of testing various points at issue 
by independent experiments carried out during the process of the 
hearing of the action. The course of the trial illustrates what 
we have repeatedly remarked, that the Law Courts constitute the 
greatest of all technical institutes; for the whole history of incan- 
descent electric lamps has been laid bare in these proceedings. 

The expense must be enormous ; but the issue is very grave—being 

nothing less than the very existence of the Edison and Swan lamp 

monopoly. The Brush Company are the defendants; and so itis 

a case of Greek meeting Greek, when, as the old saw says, the tug 

of war becomes something remarkable. Certainly, the advent of 

electric lighting was a good thing for the lawyers, and not a bad 
thing for the professors of physics at the various Universities and 

Technical Colleges up and down the country. Lawyers and experts 

have in past timas had a good deal of the money of investors in 

electric lighting companies; and they will have more before the 
pending litigation at home and abroad on electrical matters 
finally cleared up. 

In the course of Mr. A. E. Crompton’s recent Society of Arts 
paper on “ Electric Lighting from Central Stations,” he showed 
several instructive diagrams, exemplifying the conditions of the 
supply of artificial light ; and among others there was a very strik- 
ing one of the varying demand for light during every hour of the 
day and night. It appeared from this that the demand rushes Up 
to a sharp point between 5 and 7 o’clock in the winter solstice, and 
that this phenomenon is repeated all over the civilized world, and 
in rich residential, as well as in poor or industrial town districts. 
Of course, there is nothing in this that can be called news to g% 
managers; but it evidently impressed the mixed auditory addre 
by Mr. Crompton. The diagram was employed to demonstrate 
the economy of storeage in the production of artificial light from 
central stations, since without this advantage the generating plant 
must be equal to the maximum output, although this condition 
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way only endure for about two hours out of the twenty-four. 

It is a rather remarkable thing, regarded from the stand- 

point of the general observer, that rich and poor should agree so 

dosely as to the time of day when they require most light; 
put the explanation is not far to seek. When the lower middle 
class and the cottagers go to tea the richer classes are preparing 
for dinner. The hour before dinner is the busiest of the whole 
day in a mansion; and every room is lit up at this time. It 
jg natural that Mr. Crompton, who is committed to the B. T. 
system of electrical distribution, should lay stress upon the 
jnequality of the demand for lighting through the day and 
night, and use the fact as an argument in favour of storeage 
batteries. The opponents of the system, however, maintain that 
the storeage battery is not comparable with the gasholder as an 
equalizer between production and consumption, and that it may 
be more economical to provide machinery capable of dealing with 

the maximum draft on the supply mains than to employ a 
storeage device which entails a loss of conversion of 40 per cent. 
If gasholders always wasted 40 per cent. of the gas put into 
them, and wore out very soon, they would not be regarded as 
desirable appurtenances of a gas-works ; but this is precisely the 
condition of secondary batteries as at present used in connection 
with electric lighting. 

The Local Government Board inquiry into the matter of the 
application of the Bradford Corporation for sanction for the 
borrowing of £20,000 for the purposes of their proposed electric 
lighting undertaking has been held by Major Tulloch, R.E., to whom 
the circumstances were explained by the Town Clerk. This 
official spokesman of the Corporation put the affair upon the 
lowest possible ground of expediency, by saying it was felt that 
the Corporation could not exclude from the town any electric 
lighting speculators who might come along, unless they put in 
operation the electric lighting powers they themselves possessed 
under an Act of Parliament. At the same time the Corporation 
were afraid of burning their fingers if they had too much to do 
with electric lighting, so they merely propose to make a little start. 
It should be remarked that the education of the Bradford Corpo- 
ration in the details of electric lighting is progressing apace. They 
first contemplated spending £15,000 on their installation, and 
meant, in applying for a loan of £20,000, to keep the balance of 
£5000 in hand for possible extensions. Now that the tenders 
are in, however, it has been discovered that at least £20,000 will 
be required for making a start; and accordingly the Town Clerk 
was instructed to ask the Inspector for leave to amend the appli- 
cation, so as to include an additional £5000. This is very well 
for a beginning. The Inspector did not make any difficulty about 
the matter; and so in all probability Bradford will have the 
money to spend in due course. It will be very unlike the experience 
of other adventurers into these treacherous regions if the Corpo- 
ration do not find it necessary to apply for more money before 
they get a light. If, however, they confine themselves to the 
outlay now contemplated, the good people of Bradford will in all 
probability be much surprised, and not a little disappointed, at 
the limited amount of light they will get for the money. They 
will find, as others have done before them, that £20,000, or even 
£25,000, will not go very far in electric lights. 

_An interesting and valuable paper on the possibilities and limita- 
tions of chemical generators for electricity—that is to say, of gal- 
vanic batteries—was read at the last meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers by Mr. F. B. Crocker. The 
paper is republished in the Electrical Review, the Editor of which 
journal warmly recommends it to the attention of anybody who 
may be interested in the perpetually recurring question of electric 
lighting by primary batteries. It is pointed out by Mr. Crocker 
that, although the electrical effects of almost all possible combina- 
tions of metals and fluids are pretty well explored, the forms of 
batteries may be capable of considerable improvement. As to the 
possibilities of using primary batteries for lighting on anything 
like a large scale, it is only necessary to show that it requires 1500 
battery cells of the ordinary model to give a horse power of energy 
(which may be obtained from a dynamo no larger than one’s hat), 
to convince one that the dream is hopeless. Moreover, when it is 
known that a battery horse power must cost twenty-five times as 
much as dynamo power, “the claims of some primary battery 
electric lighting promoters show up in their true light.” This is the 
sort of electrical paper that is badly wanted just now. 





THE first instance of the employment of the electric light for the 
illumination of a cathedral in this country occurred last Friday 
evening, when Bristol Cathedral was lighted by 20 arc lamps, on 
the occasion of the first of two great musical services arranged 
for by the authorities in commemoration of the completion of the 
restoration of the building. 


As showing the variability in the life of cast-iron mains, it was 
stated, on the occasion of the opening of the new water-works of 
the Southampton Corporation, described elsewhere, that on recently 
Temoving a 10-inch main laid in 1881 in dry compact gravel and 
sand, the metal was found to be in good condition, although the 
bore has been reduced to about 4 or 5 inches by incrustation. On 
the other hand, a main which had only been laid twenty years had 
completely perished—the metal being easily cut with a penknife. 

he internal corrosion was but slight; the wasting of the metal 

ing entirely due to the fact that the pipes were laid in the clayey 
Ene of the River Itchen, and partially subjected to tidal 
uences. 








A PROPOSED COAL-TESTING STATION. 

THE communication from Mr. Bryan Donkin, jun., which will be 
found in our ‘‘ Correspondence” columns to-day, is deserving of 
more than a passing glance. Readers of the technical portion of the 
JourNAL for the past few years can scarcely have failed to notice 
how Mr. Bryan Donkin’s name has come to be associated with 
the calorimetry of fuels. It is an excellent thing when practical 
mechanical engineers take an interest in the theoretical side of 
the matters with which they have to deal in the ordinary way of 
business; for their trained common sense and commercial acuity 
prevent their theories from soaring too far beyond the regard of 
ordinary mortals, as those of mere academicians are liable to do. 
We believe that Mr. Donkin has been a practical calorimetrist for 
many years, and that the boiler and steam engine used for 
driving the machinery at the works of the firm in Bermondsey 
are always working under test conditions ; full records being kept 
of the duty done day after day. This devotion to calorimetry 1s 
like that which possessed the late Mr. F. W. Hartley, who carried 
his passion for calorimetrical observations so far that he used to 
time the boiling of his shaving water every morning, and make 
a mental note of the heat value of the gas consumed for this 
purpose. Lately Mr. Donkin has employed M. Scheurer-Kestner, 
the expert French calorimetrist, to make a series of determina- 
tions of the heat value of various coals by the Thompson and 
Favre and Silbermann calorimeters; and it is in view of this 
connection between the English engineering firm and the French 
specialist that we keep a look out for the work of the latter as reported 
in the French press, for it may be expected that the result of M. 
Scheurer-Kestner’s labours will be to establish the calorimetry of 
coal upon a better footing than it has hitherto occupied. This at 
least is the object at which both Mr. Donkin and M. Scheurer- 
Kestner aim; for both see that there are uncertainties in the 
practice of fuel valuations which must be removed before the 
erformances of boilers can be reduced to a reliable basis. It is 
in pursuit of his investigations upon this subject that Mr. Donkin 
has formed the opinion that the cause of science as well as business 
interests would be secured by the establishment in London of a 
fuel-testing station, presumably comparable to Kirkaldy’s experi- 
mental works. The letter now under consideration is written to 
advocate the founding of such an establishment. 

It is a sufficiently remarkable thing that no such convenience as 
that in question has been provided for the benefit of London 
fuel consumers, As soon as the idea of a coal-testing station is 
mentioned, everybody can see without telling what is meant, and 
can appreciate its advantages ; but whether this appreciation will 
go to the length of actual co-operation to secure the establishment 
of a station upon the lines recommended by Mr. Donkin remains 
doubtful. Success in this direction, as in most others, will be 
chiefly an affair of perseverance and devotion to the aim in view. 
Possibly if Mr. Donkin can secure the co-operation of a number 
of firms like his own, and constitute with them a provisional com- 
mittee, he may do some good. Without personal initiation, how- 
ever, the idea will be likely to remain a mere suggestion, which, 
as its realization would benefit everybody, will lie in the unfor- 
tunate position of nobody’s business. 

Mr. Donkin observes that it is remarkable how in this country 
“neither the sellers of coal take the trouble to find out how much 
heat they are offering, nor the purchasers how much they are 
getting for their money; and this notwithstanding the hundreds 
of million tons of coal changing hands yearly.” It is doubtless 
remarkable, as our esteemed correspondent says; but it is yet 
perfectly intelligible. The simple explanation lies in the fact that 
people ‘ buy by the label.” For one consumer who will take the 
trouble to cast about in the open market for an article possess- 
ing all the qualications he needs for his purpose, very many 
will specify a name, and rest quite content with what they get, 
provided it bears the stipulated brand. The small amount of 
use that is made of the facilities for the analysis of ordinary 
articles of consumption provided by recent legislation shows how 
indifferent are the general public to the quality of commodities 
upon which life is sustained; and as it is with foods and drinks, so 
it is with coals. It will not do to exaggerate this consideration, 
however ; and in the case in point, it is possible to hope that the 
arguments of Mr. Donkin will appeal to a more intelligent public 
than that of retail purchasers of groceries and fluids susceptible of 
adulteration. It would clearly be very advantageous to the owners 
of little known collieries, especially of the character of those that 
may be expected to seek the London market when the iniquitous 
coal duty is removed, to be able to sell their produce upon the 
test of an independent experimental station, instead of taking 
their chance with the rest; and the same remark applies to the 
fuel users. At present there is too much reason to believe that 
all but a few of the largest steam coal users of the Metropolis are 
utterly incurious respecting the real value of the coal they burn 
under their boilers. Coals of widely different value as steam 
raisers pass muster under the generic name of “ steam coal “ad 
and so long as it does not burn so smokily as to get the user into 
trouble under the Smoke Prevention Acts, no more questions are 
asked about it. It is the same incuriousness that renders it so 
difficult in many cases to persuade steam users that gas coke is 
as good a fuel as coal for their purposes. They will not inquire 
into the subject; or if they do order what they are pleased to 
call a comparative test to be made by their own stoker, they take 
his report as final—utterly ignoring the possibility of there being 
a phe private understanding between the regular coal merchant 
and the fireman. 
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The habit of buying coals by the name specially needs to be cor- 
rected at the present day, when, as has been pointed out by many 
authorities upon the coal trade, completely illusory titles are com- 
monly employed by coal merchants to recommend their commodit, 
to the public. Wallsends and Silkstones continue to be offered, 
and are bought for the name in thousands of instances; whereas 
many years have passed since the last ton of either true Wallsend 
or real Silkstone entered the London markets. There are suffi- 
cient large consumers of coal for heating purposes, as distinct from 
steam raising, in London to give employment to a testing staff in 

‘discovering the real qualities of coals passed off upon the public 
under names which do not belong to them. It is customary for 
Boards of Guardians, &e., to specify the colour of the ash of the 
house coals for which they invite tenders; but beyond this they do 
not often attempt to go. The knowledge that there was a testing- 
station, where, in case of need, a test of heating power, proportion 
of ash, &c., could be obtained, would do a good deal to impart a 
better tone to the dealings of house coal merchants. 

Finally, would it not be desirable that facilities should be 
provided for the independent testing of {gas coals? We do not 
suppose that many gas managers possessed of experimental 
works for the testing of coals would be inclined, especially at 
first, to give up their own regular testings, and be content with 
sending samples to a central station. There are a good man 
gas-works in different parts of the country, however, in whic 
the appliances for coal testing are either altogether lacking or 
very defective in kind, and inconclusive in operation. These, 
with the vast foreign trade in English gas coal, would provide 
ample field for a central coal-testing laboratory. There is good 
reason to believe that such an establishment would be largely 
made use of by coal owners, who complain now that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for them to obtain a reliable analysis of their 
coal for gas-making purposes. There are plenty of chemists, of 
course, who will make elementary analyses of coals submitted 
to them; but that is not what is wanted. The producer, as 
well as the possible purchaser, requires a trustworthy statement 
of what a certain coal is capable of yielding in the ordinary 
way. Gas managers known for their integrity and skill in testing 
coals are often appealed to for statements of this kind; but these 
usually keep their experimental results to themselves, and are not 
to be hired for advertising the commodity of any coal-owner. 
Nobody, on the other hand, places the slighted faith in those 
wonderful published analyses which are made to show that a very 
ordinary coal is capable of yielding 15,000 cubic feet of 18-candle 
gas and licwt. of coke. They are taken for what they are—a very 
silly description of advertisement. If there was a certral estab- 
lishment where, under stated and uniform conditions, samples of 
coal could be tested according to a method which should be pre- 
scribed in the first place by an experienced gas engineer, the result 
would be to supply buyers and sellers with something tangible to 
which they could both appeal. The mean of a considerable number 
of tests of a particular description of coal or cannel, as certified by 
the superintendent of the central testing-station, would in time 
come to be regarded as the characteristic of the coal ; and if private 
analyses in gas-works were not always rendered superfluous there- 
by, a good deal of present vagueness would be removed. 

It will be observed that Mr. Donkin does not contemplate either 
of these developments of his proposed testing-station—the testing 
of house and gas pe Ag cP a we have just discussed. He is at 
present thinking wholly of coal as fuel for steam raising; and the 
equipment of his ideal establishment consists merely of a boiler 
and the necessary instruments for weighing the coals and water 
and ashes, and for analyzing the products of combustion. It will 
also be noticed that Mr. Donkin suggests the cost of evaporating 
1000 gallons of water into steam as a convenient standard for 
purposes of comparison. This unit is doubtless a good one, being 
of universal application; and it may well be adopted by steam 
users generally, instead of the mutually irreconcileable standards 
depending upon the horse power by which the cost of steam power 
is reckoned in different places. We do not propose to discuss the 
terms of Mr. Donkin’s letter, however, but merely in a general 
way to recommend his proposal to the particular attention of all 
readers of the JournaL whom it may concern. If we have gone 
somewhat beyond him, and shadowed forth possible uses for a coal 
testing station which he has refrained from mentioning, our corre- 
spondent will not complain, If he is to identify himself with a 
movement for the establishment of such a station with any hope 
of success, however, it may have occurred to him that he must not 
claim too wide a field for it at the commencement. There is seope 
and precedent for a steam-fuel testing-station ; while the second 
recommendation at least is lacking for the more general enterprise 
to which we have drawn attention. If these considerations are as 
valid as they are plausible, by all means let us have the fuel- 
testing establishment first ; and the rest can be easily added to it 
afterwards if the scheme proves successful. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Donkin’s request will be granted ; and that in this and other 
technical journals in which he has drawn attention to the subject, 
he may receive such an expression of opinion relative to the desira- 
bility of carrying on the project to its next stage, as will embolden 
him to go on with it, and help him and his collegues of the pro- 
pie Committee on Fuel Testing to ‘accomplish the desired 
object at no distant date. 





We understand that Mr. J. Dougall, Engineer and Manager of 
the Bromley (Kent) Gas-Works, will shortly resign this position, 
to which he was appointed about this time last year. 





COMPLIMENTARY BANQUET TO MR. JOHN COATREs 
In view of the approaching return of Mr. John Coates, M. Ing 
C.E., to Melbourne—in which city, as our readers may be awarg 
he has established a branch of his gas engineering business, anj 
‘where he is about to carry out an extensive scheme of hydrauli 
power ae number of his professional and business friengs 
entertained him at a banquet at the Holborn Restaurant last Wed. 
nesday evening, for the purpose of testifying their personal regard 
‘for him, and expressing their best wishes for his success, gir 
Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., Chairman of the Imperial Contj. 
nental Gas Association, presided ; the vice-chair being occupied by 
Mr. H. L. Hammack, J.P., one of the Directors of the Commereig] 
Gas Company. After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts had been 
duly honoured, the Chairman proposed—‘ The Guest of the 
Evening.” In doing so he expatiated on the qualities of energy ang 
perseverance displayed by Englishmen generally, and as specially 
exemplified in the gentleman whom those present had met to wish 
God-speed. Mr. Coates, he remarked, left England about threg 
years ago for Australia; and his first venture was so satisfacto 
that he was led to make a second, for the ultimate success of which 
there was good augury. Sir Julian concluded by conveying to 
Mr. Coates the good wishes of his assembled friends for his health 
and for prosperity in his enterprise. Mr. Coates, in respondi 
tothe toast, briefly alluded to the work he had already accomplished 
at the Antipodes. When he arrived in Melbourne he found that, 
notwithstanding the remarkable progress made by the city, there 
existed a great want, and also a great waste. Water—that pre. 
cious element—was being wasted at the rate of about 700,00 
gallons daily. He saw how this might be stopped, and the water 
utilized. He introduced into the Legislature a Bill to authorize 
the carrying out of a scheme of hydraulic power supply ; but it 
met with obstruction, and was lost. Nothing daunted, however, 
he reintroduced it in the following session; and was successful in 
carrying it through. Between the sessions, he turned his attention 
to the development of a scheme of gas supply; and out of the 
ten towns selected for his operations, six are now lighted. He 
would leave England shortly to enter upon his new work, and ex. 
pected to be away for abouttwo years. He cordially thanked those 
present for their kind wishes for his welfare. The remaining toasts 
were : ** Success to the Australian Colonies,” a ane by Mr. E.J. 
Spencer, M.P., and acknowledged by Mr. E. Keane, M.L.C., of 
Western Australia; and ‘“‘The Chairman and Vice-Chairman,” 
proposed by the Rev. W. G. Beardmore, and responded to by Mr. 
Hammack (Sir Julian Goldsmid having been obliged to leave), 
Before separating, the ‘‘ Health of Mr. E. Noyes,” upon whom had 
devolved the responsibility of making the arrangements for the 
banquet, was proposed by Mr. Gregory, and cordially received, 
The proceedings were enlivened by songs and a recitation; and 
altogether a pleasant evening was spent. 





THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
FourtH ARTICLE. 

As might naturally be expected, there is an unusually extensive 
display of gas-engines in the Glasgow Exhibition, a number of 
which are doing work at what may be termed “ process ”’ stands. 
Those that are specially on show are to be found in two parts of 
the exhibition; the great bulk of them being “‘staged’’ in the 
annexe where the lighting and heating appliances are on view, 
which involve the use of other agents than electricity, and the 
remainder of them are almost wholly arranged under one of the 
galleries in the Machinery Court. There can now be no doubt 
that, for economy and efficiency in the production of motive power, 
the gas-engine has very much to recommend it; and that this is 
really the case is shown by the wide application that has been given 
to the use of such motors during the past few years, more especially 
among those persons who want only a small amount of driving 
power, and require it intermittently. In this respect the gas- 
engine has important advantages ; and notwithstanding the appli- 
cation of electricity, water power, and steam for driving machinery 
of various kinds, we may confidently anticipate for this form of 
motor even a still more een career in the future than it has 
had in the past—great though this has undoubtedly been. 

Dealing first in order with those gas-engine standing in the 60- 
called Gas Annexe, we come to that of Messrs. J. E. H. Andrew 
and Co., Limited, of Reddish, near Stockport, who exhibit four 
engines. Three of these are of the type known as the “ Stockport” 
engine, which is very generally admitted to be an exceedingly 
efficient motor. The special advantages which the inventors claim 
are that the cycle of operations permits of an explosion at every 
revolution of the crank; and that by this means steadier running 
is obtained. As many of our readers are doubtless aware, the 
cycle is obtained by the use of two cylinders, one of which acts a 
the charging cylinder, while the other becomes the working o 
exploding cylinder. The motor itself is constructed on the familiat 
design of the steam-engine; the slide-valve being worked by #® 
eccentric, while the governor so regulates the charging-valve as t0 
allow only a sufficient number of impulses to keep the engine UP 
to its normal speed. On account of the fact that an impulse' 
obtained at every revolution, the engine is, almost as a matter of 
course, both smaller and lighter than those engines—power for 
power—which only obtain an impulse every alternate revolutio.. 
One of the most remarkable features of the “ Stockport ’’ engine 
is the neat arrangement which is adopted for igniting the m1 
charge of gas and air in small engines—that is to say, in engines Up 
to 6-horse power ; the aid of a slide-valve being entirely dispen 
with. Ignition is effected by means of a tube, which is rende 
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igeandescent by a Bunsen flame. The explosive charge of mixed 

and air comes into contact with the inner surface of this tube; 

inition of the same thereby resulting. This appliance is simple, 
inexpensive and is exceedingly effective. The ignition-tube is the 
oaly part that can be destroyed ; and the cost of replacing it is but 
rifling. The largest engine shown by Messrs Andrew and Co., is 
nominally rated at 8-horse power. In order that its greatest steadi- 
ness of action may be demonstrated, it is made occasionally to drive 
“Castle ’ dynamo, with an arc lamp attached. Another engine, 
which is of 2-horse power nominal, is combined with a set of Pearn’s 
jouble-ram pumps, which are capable of lifting 7500 gallons of 
water per hour. The other “ Stockport ” engine is of }-horse power 
nominal. These are all horizontal engines ; but the fourth, which 
is of 2-man power, is of the Bisschop vertical type. A ‘“ Stockport ” 
gas-engine of 2-horse power is used for driving the machinery at 
Messrs. Doulton and Co.’s pottery stand. At the adjoining stand, 
one of 6-horse power is installed for running the machines engaged 
jn cutting and polishing diamonds. A similar engine is driving the 
machinery at the working bakery fitted up by Messrs. R. Thom- 
son and Son, of Glasgow ; and another one is at work driving the 
mechanism (moving targets, &c.) and pumping the water for the 
fountains, &c., in the shooting gallery. 

Messrs. Crossley Bros., Limited, of Manchester, have on view 
no fewer than thirteen of their famous ‘“‘ Otto” gas-engines. The 
smallest of them is one of their ‘‘ Domestic” type, which is 
nominally of 2-man power. The others are of various sizes; the 
largest of them being a motor of 20-horse power nominal, but 
which can be worked so as to give out 50-horse power indication. 
In this engine, the slide-valve is dispensed with ; and the mixture 
of gas and air forming the explosive charge is fired by means of a 
wbe igniter. For starting this engine, the makers have devised a 
small gas motor, which seems to do its work admirably. One 
which is rated at }-horse power, is combined with a set of pumps, 
which throw a current of water to a small fountain in the centre 
of the stand ; thus giving a very pleasing effect to it. Close by 
there is shown a useful combination—viz., a 14-horse power 
motor, combined with a friction-hoist. This arrangement is very 
simple in construction ; and it is worthy of remark regarding it 
that, when the hoist is not required, the engine can be used for 
driving any other machinery. There is also exhibited a new 
2-horse power engine, in which the makers have done away with 
the slide-valve, and have adopted a tube igniter instead. In this 
engine, Messrs. Crossley have adopted their new patent governor 
for regulating the inlet of gas; while, for showing the suitability 
of their engines for driving electrical machinery, they have a 
l}-horse power vertical engine combined with a dynamo machine. 
One of the great attractions of this stand is a 4-horse power engine, 
which is combined with an air compressor, all on one bed. This 
motor is occasionally engaged in pumping air into a receiver ; 
and in connection with the compressor, there has been fitted an 
automatic stopping gear, designed for opening the suction-valve of 
the pump when the pressure has arrived at the maximum in the 
receiver. The air is then taken from the receiver to drive a set of 
pneumatic tools recently introduced into this country by the 
British Pneumatic Tool Company, of Manchester. These tools in 
motion are directed by the hands of an Italian artist, who works 
at the stand carving figures in statuary marble. 

Next in order, we must say a few words regarding the engine 
shown by Messrs. Ridealgh, Fairman, and Co., of the Deptford 
Engine- Works, Sunderland. This motor is known as the ‘‘ Sunder- 
land” silent gas-engine ; and it is also called the ‘‘ Hygienic ” gas- 
engine. The former designation we can understand; but the 
application of the latter term to it, we can scarcely see, unless it be 
from the fact that, according to the claim of the makers, the engine 
8 80 constructed that it effectively provides against all leakage of 
gas or poisonous residuum into the apartment in which it is work- 
ing. This is doubtless a very important advantage; and a valuable 
consideration from a health point of view. The ‘ Sunderland ” 
engines, which are designed for being worked either with gas or 
petroleum, have been made up to 12-horse power nominal. One 
of the motors shown at this stand is rated at 10-horse power 
nominal ; while the others are much smaller—one of them being 
nominally }-man power. When these engines are working to their 

power, they effect an impulse at every revolution. In relation 
to their power, they seem to be very light. They certainly have 
few working parts ; so that they are not liable to get out of order. 
They have no slides; they are said to be self-lubricating; and 
their speed is easily regulated. 

The only other gas motor shown in the annexe is that known as 
the “ Ajax” gas-engine, originally made on Magee’s patent, and 
now the property of the Glasgow Gas-Engine Company, Limited, 
at whose stand there are on view five examples. One of them is 
tominally a 6-horse power engine, capable of indicating 10-horse 
Power. ‘There are also engines nominally of 4-horse power, 1-horse 
Power, and }-horse power; and there is a novelty in the shapeof a 
‘combined gas-engine and mincer complete, for butchers’ use. The 
makers of the “Ajax” gas-motor claim for it, as its distinctive 
tatures, that it gives a greater expansion of the explosive mixture 
than has hitherto been accomplished in gas-engines, and a high 
‘ompression, which is variable at pleasure and completely under 
control. If they have successfully combined these two principles 
i their engine, they have certainly obtained a result showing a 
aarted degree of economy of gas for the amount of power 
‘veloped, which is stated to be 20 cubic feet of gas per hour per 

orse power. It is said that a 2-horse power engine made by this 
*mpany was shown at the Mining Exhibition held in Glasgow 
















































































some time ago, where Messrs. Crossley Bros. exhibited one of 
their ‘‘ Otto” engines, and publicly issued a challenge, with £100 
penalty that the latter would develop as much brake power as any 
other engine, and yet consume 25 per cent. less gas. The Glasgow 
Gas-Engine Company accepted the challenge ; but so far as we can 
learn, the comparative trials have never yet come off. Why it is 
80, we cannot say ; but it seems to us the present exhibition would 
afford a good opportunity for carrying them out. 

Notice of other gas motors must be held over for a future article. 


Aotes, 


Gas v. Exvectric Licut as ILLUMINANTS. 

In the course of an article bearing the title of ‘* The Cost Price 
of Gas and Electricity,’ the Bulletin International de l’ Electricité 
makes the following remarks :—‘* When it is a question of light- 
ing works or factories, large hotels, or warehouses, and the con- 
sumer can arrange to fix upon his premises steam or gas engines, 
and dynamo machines, electricity presents a real economy over 
gas, of which we have already given many examples. But it is 
necessary to well consider that in this case two identical elements 
are not compared, and that the cost price of electricity is put in 
comparison with the selling price of gas, which includes interest, 
the cost of laying down service-pipes, the general expenses, and the 
profits of the gas company. This simple remark will suffice to 
explain why electricity loses its advantages as soon as the question 
of central stations comes in. They do not then find themselves 
facing the cost price, but the selling price; and it is not astonish- 
ing that this latter becomes much higher. The electric light pro- 
duced by one central station may be actually in an inferior state 
as compared with gas; but it should not be concluded that it can 
never claim advantages. If theory is consulted, a higher illumi- 
nating power can be attained by it per pound of coal carbonized 
than by gas. After comparing the productive illuminating quality 
of a certain quantity of oil and coals, we find that the lighting 
capacity is in favour of electricity by about 16 per cent. The 
financial results do not doubtless answer yet to this calculation ; 
but with the progress which we daily witness, it is not rash to 
think that gas companies will soon have to struggle against the 
central stations of electric lighting, on the score of the price at 
which each can illuminate private houses.’”’ The Journal de 
VEclairage au Gaz, adverting to the foregoing paragraph, dis- 
agrees with the conclusion at which the Bulletin has arrived ; for, 
in computing the illuminating capacity of a certain quantity of 
oil, no account has been taken of the coke and tar which are pro- 
duced beyond the quantity of gas named; and by using these 
under a steam-engine, the proportion of lighting power of the 
gas is increased to an equality with that already estimated in the 
case of electricity. Further, in making this comparison, care has 
been taken to choose the best electric lamps to be tested against 
gas-burners consuming 4 cubic feet per 10 candles; but if the 
same calculation had been made with regenerative — 
consuming only one-third of this quantity of gas, higher results 
would be achieved to that attributed above to the illuminating 
capacity of electricity. Hence we do not see the gas industry has 
any cause for fear from the statements issued in the Bulletin. 


A Soap-BussLe DIFFUSIOMETER. 

At the recent soirée of the Royal Society, the ae feature 
of the evening was the soap-bubble experiments of Mr. C. V. Boys. 
One of these afforded a beautiful illustration of the phenomenon 
of the diffusion of gases. A spherical bubble was blown on to a 
fixed ring of wire, and within it a smaller free spherical bubble 
was blown of a mixture of gas and air. This bubble rose and. 
floated near the top of the enclosing bubble, but without coalescing 
with it, owing to the presence of the intervening layer of air, 
which prevented actual contact between the two soap-films. The 
whole was then enclosed under a bell-glass, to which a current of 
coal gas was admitted. In a few seconds the inner bubble left the 
upper part of the larger bubble, and after floating about in it for 
a short time, descended, and finally rested on the bottom; thus 
showing that diffusion had taken place through the films, and that 
the specific gravity of the contents of the bubbles was consequently 
condinonl. This proof of the reality of the diffusion of gases 
through such a medium as a soap-film, which remains intact the 
while, is a very striking one ; and it can be modified in a variety of 
ways. Thus a soap-bubble was blown with pure oxygen gas, and 
immersed for a few seconds in a bell-glass containing the invisible 
vapour of ether. When the bubble was withdrawn and approached 
to a flame, it exploded with a flame and report; showing that 
during the short time of its exposure to the ether vapour, diffusion 
had occurred, and the original filling of pure oxygen had given 
place to an explosive mixture of oxygen with the ether. 


Tue RapiatTion FRoM MELTING PLATINUM. 

M. Violle has contributed to the Journal de Physique some 
further observations on the radiation from melting platinum. He 
used for the purpose of comparing melting platinum with melting 
silver a Siemens platinum standard lamp, in which a ribbon of 
platinum is fused by an electrical current behind a screen per- 
forated with a hole 0-1 square centimetre in area. The experiment 
consisted in receiving the total radiation upon the smoked surface 
of a thermo-electric pile, and in balancing it by another radiation 
varying according to a known law. By this method the difficulty 
of thermo-electric measurements is obviated, and the galvanometer, 
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which works simply as a galvanoscope, has no need of anything 
but sensibility. A Thompson galvanometer was used. The com- 
pensating source was a petroleum lamp placed behind a cat’s-eye 
diaphragm. By means of a second lamp, the effect of which was 
varied inversely according to the square of the distance, it was 
rendered certain that within the limits of experiment the reduction 
by the cat’s-eye was exactly proportional to the diminution of the 
active surface. It therefore sufficed to measure the necessary open- 
ings to balance the two radiations. It was thus found that the total, 
radiation of melting platinum is 54 times that of melting silver 
This ratio of the total energies, although it is great, is still much 
below that existing between the luminous intensities of the two 
metals in a state of fusion, which is more than 1000, so far as it 
can be properly expressed by one number. To try to compare 
the luminous intensities of the two sources, M. Violle has employed 
the Hefner-Alteneck amyl-acetate lamp as intermediary ; this being 
nearly 55 (it has been found that the Hefner =0°0513 Violle). 
The radiation of the square centimetre of molten silver is under 
ey Hefner. The luminous intensity of melting platinum is there- 
fore 1000 times that of melting silver. 


A Mertuop or Anatyzine Air ror Moisture AND CARBONIC 
Acrp. 

M. Chidlowski has described to the Russian Physico-Chemical 
Society a method for determining the humidity of air, and the 
quantity of carbonic acid contained in it, by means of a diffusio- 
meter. After examining and partly repeating the recorded 
experiments of M.M. Dufour, Puluj, Kundi, and Merget, the 
author is assured that the laws of diffusion supply the foundation 
for sure and precise methods of determining the composition of a 
mixture of gas and vapour. It is suflicient for this purpose to 
provide an atmosphere of constant composition on one side of the 
diffusion diaphragm. The author’s apparatus is composed of a 
cylindrical glass vessel, the upper part of which is in communica- 
tion with a sensitive pressure-gauge. This cylinder is covered 
with a glass globe with a large orifice stopped by a plate of biscuit 
porcelain well cemented to the glass. The plate is covered by a 
tubulated bell, the ground edge of which rests upon the glass globe. 
Its interior communicates with the atmosphere, and contains a 
sensitive thermometer. If concentrated sulphuric acid is poured 
into the cylinder, and moistened paper is placed under the bell, 
the pressure-gauge will be seen to move, and will afterwards stop 
so long as the temperature remains constant. The recorded pres- 
sure being proportional to the partial pressure of the saturated 
aqueous vapour at this temperature, it is only necessary to repeat 
the experiment at various temperatures in order to form a table of 
constants for the apparatus. The same apparatus will serve for 
the determination of carbonic acid. For this it is necessary to 
pour a solution of caustic soda into the cylinder, instead of the 
acid ; to place damped paper in its upper portion ; and to leave the 
damp paper in the outer bell. The air being thus equally 
saturated with vapour outside and inside the diaphragm, the move- 
ment of the pressure-gauge will depend upon the partial tension 
of the carbonic acid in the air. 








Amone the awards made by the Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers for some of the original communications presented 
during the past session, we notice a Watt Medal and a Telford 
Premium to Mr, Edward B. Ellington, M. Inst. C.E., for his com- 
munication on ‘The Distribution of Hydraulic Power in London ;”’ 
and a Miller Prize to Mr. John H. Parkin, Stud. Inst. C.E., for his 
paper on “ River Gauging at the Vyrnwy Reservoir.”’ 

WE have received a copy of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Rural Water 
Supply,” by Mr. Charles L. Hett, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. It con- 
sists for the most part of reprints of articles contributed by the 
author to various publications, and deals mainly with the use of 
rams, turbines, and pumps, of which systems Mr. Hett has special 
knowledge. There is nothing to notice particularly, as far as our 
readers are concerned ; the little book having been issued for the 
use of those who wish to obtain information on the subject treated 
without having the trouble to consult larger works, 


WE have received from Messrs. Whittaker and Co., of Pater- 
noster Square, E.C., two volumes—forming part of their ‘‘ Library 
of Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, and Industries.’’—on ‘ Electrical 
Instrument Making for Amateurs” and on the ‘“‘ Management of 
Accumulators.” The former is a practical handbook for those 
amateur electricians who feel disposed to try their hands at the con- 
struction of apparatus used in electric lighting. The author is 
Mr. 8. R. Bottone, formerly of the Collegio del Carmine, of 
Turin, and a certificated science teacher of South Kensington; 
and his instructions have been so well appreciated as to have 
necessitated a second edition of his book. The other work is by 
Sir David Salomons, Bart., M.A., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., and is of a 
more ambitious character; dealing not only with accumulators, 
but with private electric light installations generally. It would 
seem that something more than mere book-knowledge is needed 
for undertaking such responsible duties as those implied in 
the title of Sir David’s work; yet in his preface he expresses 
his confidence that if the directions he has laid down are care- 
fully followed, very rarely indeed will professional advice be 
required. The book (which is the only one on the subject) has 
passed through three editions; and the fourth—the one now under 
notice—contains some additional matter, including the rules for 
the —— of fire risks as drawn up by the Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers and Electricians. Both works are of convenient 
size, well printed, and fully illustrated. 





Communicated Article, 


QUANTITATIVE GAS PURIFICATION, 
By Norton H. Humpurys, F'.C.8., Assoc. M. Inst. 0.8, 
(Continued from p. 772.) 

The theory concerned in the action of oxide of iron QS Are. 
mover of sulphuretted hydrogen from crude coal gas is mor 
complicated in its nature than that of lime. In the first Place 
we have to face the fact that the percentage of iron found jp , 
sample of oxide is not necessarily a criterion of its value to the pas 
engineer. Several different compounds of iron and oxygen exis. 
and the special compound required for purifying gas is that popu. 
larly known as the hydrated sesquioxide or peroxide, and { 
chemists as “ferric hydrate.” The proportion of this compound 
present does not wholly influence the value of the material, Fo, 
one thing, ferric oxide is capable of existing in different states o, 
conditions. Under some circumstances, it is insoluble in acids: 
under others, freely soluble. Ordinary ferric oxide is quite jp. 
soluble in water; yet by a particular process, water may be caused 
to carry appreciable quantities of ferric oxide in solution. A great 
deal might be said on this point ; but it will be sufficient to remark 
that a light, porous, and finely-divided sample of oxide is required 
for the purifiers ; and this, not only for chemical reasons, but to in. 
sure the passage of the gas through it without the development of 
back pressure to an objectionable degree. Mechanical conditions 
may or may not be the sole cause of the different characteristics 
above observed ; but at any rate they are largely concerned therein, 
Pure ferric hydrate, as produced by treating a solution of a ferric 
salt with ammonia in excess, is very active in a chemical sense, 
It is instantly redissolved by dilute acids. If dried in the air, it 
loses a portion of its water of hydration; and when heated to 
600° Fahr., the whole is driven off, and it is rendered anhydrous, 
If the anhydrous oxide is raised to a red heat, it becomes insoluble 
in acids. 

From this it will be seen that oxides derived from geological 
formations of an igneous character will probably be too heavy, 
and also not chemically active. I have seen a material which was 
recommended for use in gas-works because it contained 70 per 
cent. of ferric oxide. When the material was ground, and exposed 
to the air, formation of active ferric hydrate took place, though 
very slowly; but the fresh material would scarely absorb sulphu. 
retted hydrogen at all. Oxides resulting from the action of water 
(which, in fact, are precipitated oxides) are more active in a 
chemical sense, and also lighter, and more finely divided as regards 
mechanical condition. In the South-West of England, a clay iron 
ore, consisting, roughly speaking, of 67 per cent. of hydrated 
ferric oxide, and 33 per cent of silica, alumina, &e., is extensively 
used for gas purification. It is found on the surface, and has been 
exposed to the atmosphere and climatic influences for many 
centuries. When treated with sufficient water, and also a small 
proportion of sawdust, it answers well for small and moderate: 
sized works, where the purifying area is great in proportion to the 
make of gas. But in large works, it is not so successful. lis 
heavy character renders it liable to cause too much back pressure, 
when exposed to a comparatively rapid current of gas. I have 
also seen a sandy iron ore containing a similar proportion of 
hydrate, and a larger proportion of silica than the foregoing, 
which is used with success for gas purification. Various endeavours 
in the way of preparing artificial oxides have been made; chiefly 
by treating ferric salts with alkali or alkaline earth. A sample of 
such material submitted to the writer some years since hal 
apparently been prepared by treating ferric sulphate with an 
equivalent of slaked lime. The following formula represents the 
reaction :— 

Fe, 8 SO, + 8 CaH,0, = Fe,0, 3 H,O + 8 Ca S80, 
By this it will be seen that one equivalent of ferric sulphate was 
treated with three of calcic hydrate; the result being one equiva 
lent of ferric hydrate, and three of calcic sulphate. This prepari- 
tion had been diluted with sawdust or other organic material to 
render it light and porous. 

Even the richest artificial oxides are objectionable on accoutt 
of their heavy, and not sufficiently porous character; and the 
Irish bog ores have gradually come to the front, and been 
accepted as the most suitable, not because they are richest i 
respect to ferric hydrate, but because they are lighter and more 
porous than any other material. They contain but little = 
matter, such as sand or clay; and the chief constituent, besides 
ferric hydrate, is organic matter, such as fine fibrous roots 0 
plants. The formation has been the result of precipitation from 
solution, taking place slowly in the course of years, and the fibrous 
organic matter constitutes a nucleus on which the ep 
deposited, and confers a lightness, porosity, and power of = 
water that cannot be attained by artificial means. Some of the? 
Irish bog ores, when in condition fit for use in the purifier, va 
tain as much as 60 per cent. of water; but artificial oxide, o 
clay or sandy iron ores, will not hold half this proportion. a * 
vantage thus secured will be more apparent after we have follow 
out the theory of the action of ferric hydrate in the purifier. ' 

For our present purpose, we may regard the oxide used — 
gas-works as diluted ferric hydrate. In Irish bog ore the di ae 
are organic matter and a little earth or clay. In other ores. * 
are earth, clay, sand, &c.; and in artificial oxides, they consis 
lime or other special ingredients. Besides these, there = ‘ont 
considerable quantity of moisture. The actual amount ot * * 
hydrate in the mixture, when moistened ready for the P 
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will vary from 20 up to 40 per cent.; and, as already remarked, 
the material which gives the best results in practice may perhaps 
not contain more than 25 per cent. of ferric hydrate. For the 
arpose of the following calculations, it will be well to assume the 
jatter to be the proportion present in the oxide. 

Some difference of opinion exists as to the precise nature of the 
reactions which ensue when sulphuretted hydrogen is absorbed by 
oxide of iron. In “ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas,” a formula is 
given, Which stands as follows, when put in modern form :— 

Fe,0, 3H,0 + 3 H,S = 2 FeS + 8S + 6H,0 
Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, in his ‘‘ Handbook of Modern Chemistry,” 
represents the reaction in a somewhat different way, as follows :— 

Fe,0, 3H,0 + 3H.S = Fe,8, H,O -. 5H.O 
In either case the practical result is the same—viz., that each 
equivalent of ferric hydrate combines with three of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. In the first case the result is said to be ferrous sulphide, 
free sulphur, and water; in the second, it is put as hydrated ferric 
sulphide and water. According to these theories, every pound of 
farric hydrate in the oxide is capable of retaining and combining 
with 0477 lb., or 5°83 cubic feet of sulphuretted hydrogen. A 
purifier containing 20 tons of oxide, representing on the above 
estimate 5 tons of ferric hydrate, would have absorbed, when fully 
saturated, 48 ewt. of sulphuretted hydrogen. It would, therefore, 
have removed nearly 60,000 cubic feet of that impurity ; and, caleu- 
lating on a basis of 1 per cent., should be capable of purifying 
about 6 million cubic feet of gas. On being completely revivified, 
itshould gain 45 ewt. of sulphur, or a little more than 11 per cent., 
as calculated by the usual test. 

But the capability of one equivalent of ferric hydrate to combine 
with so large a proportion as three of sulphuretted hydrogen, has 
been questioned. Professor Wanklyn, in the ‘‘Gas Engineer’s 
Chemical Manual,”’ admits that this may occur to some extent; 
but he considers the chief reaction taking place in the oxide purifiers 
to be the following :— 

Fe,0; 3H,O0 + H.S = Fe,0, + 8 + 4 H,0. 

By this it will be seen that one equivalent of the hydrate will only 
take up one equivalent of sulphuretted hydrogen, or one-third of 
the quantity above-named. His reasons for believing this are two- 
fold; The quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen actually taken up in 
practice by a given weight of oxide ; and the fact thatvery little sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is evolved when the spent oxide is treated with 
adilute acid. 

It is very difficult to judge, from actual practical results, whether 
one or other of these theories obtains wholly or to any important 
degree. In the first place, as already remarked, there is reason to 
believe that the material is of necessity removed from the purifier 
whilst still capable of doing more work. The gas must be kept 
perfectly free from sulphuretted hydrogen; and it is also to be 


























permable to the current of gas at one part of the layer than at 
another—would interfere to prevent the entire saturation of each 
particle of ferric hydrate to its gquantwm of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
On the other hand, there is the fact that a certain amount of re- 
Vivification in sitw takes place under any circumstances. Even 
when the exhauster is not operated at a vacuum, small quantities 
of air are admitted to the gas when the retorts are charged ; but 
the usual plan is to work at a trifle beyond level gauge, in which 
case a proportion of air—only a trifling fraction per cent. it is true, 
but sufficient to influence the results obtained in dealing with an 
impurity that only exists at the inlet of the purifier in such a small 
proportion as 1 per cent. or so—is mixed with the gas. In the 
absence of correct data as to the actual weight of pure ferric hydrate 
in the purifier, and quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen removed, it 
is impossible to measure practical results in the light of theory. 

At this point it will be convenient to draw attention to the fact 
that, for each quantity of sulphuretted hydrogren removed, an 
equivalent of water is produced, besides the amount of combined 
water that is liberated. In the theories above-named we find 2, 13, 
and 4 equivalents of water liberated for each equivalent of sulphu- 
tetted hydrogen absorbed. At a low estimate, therefore, the 
absorbtion of the 48 ewt. of this impurity will lead to the precipi- 
tation of an equal weight of water, or more than 500 gallons. This 
quantity is equal to 12 per cent. by weight of the oxide. Some of 
will be retained by the material; and a portion will percolate 
downwards, and escape at the bottom of the purifier. The capa- 
bility of either retaining, or allowing this quantity of water to pass 
of Without increase of back pressure, is a most important point ; 
and a material that is highly satisfactory in every other way may 
fail in this respect. It is here that the advantage of having a 
urge proportion of sawdust or other absorbtive material mixed 
with the oxide comes in; and it is just this formation of water 
Which renders the use of a pure artificial ferric hydrate—a sub- 
stance that would appear to be the most advantageous from a 
themical point of view—a matter of absolute impracticability. 

The subjoined table shows the weight of percentages by volume 
tanging from O°1 to 2°5 of sulphuretted hydrogen in grains per 
cubic foot; and also the weight of oxide required for the purifica- 
“ton of a million cubic feet of gas, in the case of each quantity 
sven, calculated according to the data mentioned above. 

Some of the endeavours in the way of producing an artificial 
oxide have taken the form of an imitation—intentional or other- 
wise—of the constitution of Irish bog ore—viz., the precipitation of 
the ferric hydrate in a finely-divided form upon a nucleus of suit- 
tble organic material. If we take a strong solution of sulphate or 
other proto-salt of iron, and saturate wood shavings or chips with 
',@ considerable quantity of the ferrous salt will be absorbed. 



































expected that mechanical conditions—such as the oxide being more 
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Per- | Grai Hundredwts. Per- Hundredwts. 
centage by| Stains per of Oxide, per || centage by} GT@iMS Per lof Oxide, per 
volume. | Cubic Foot. yinion eet. velome,’ | Cubic Foot. | inion Peet. 
0'1 0°63 63 | 1°4 8°80 934 
0-2 1°26 134 1°5 9°44 100 
0°3 1°89 20 1°6 10°06 1068 
0°4 2.52 268 be 10°69 1134 
0°5 8°15 334 1°8 11°32 120 
0°6 377 | = 40 1-9 11°95 1263 
0'7 4°40 | 468 2°0 12°58 1334 
0°8 5°03 534 2°1 13°21 140 
0'9 5°66 60 2°2 13°84 146% 
1°0 6°29 663 1] 2°3 14°47 1534 
11 692 | 73 || 4 15°10 160 
1°2 7°55 | 80 2°5 15°74 1663 
1'3 8:18 | 868 
} 














If this mixture is exposed to crude gas, which contains some 
ammonia, a double decomposition will take place, according to 
the following formula :— 

FeSO, + 2NH; + H.S = 2NH, 80, + FeS. 

One equivalent of ferrous sulphate reacts with two of ammonia 
and one of sulphuretted hydrogen, and forms two equivalents of 
sulphate of ammonia, and one of ferrous sulphide. This method 
of making an artificial oxide was in some repute before the 
advantage of fully removing the ammonia by means of washing 
was properly appreciated. The ferrous sulphide, on exposure to 
the air, was converted into ferric hydrate; and thus rendered 
available for the removal of sulphuretted hydrogen. A similar 
result could be obtained by watering the saturated shavings with 
ordinary ammoniacal liquor, which contains enough ammonia and 
sulphuretted hydrogen to carry out the action above described. 
As the operation of the material was slow at first (unless a large 
proportion of ammonia was present), a general plan was to mix 
iron rust, turnings, &c., with it. By occasional washing to remove 
the sulphate of ammonia, and adding fresh solution of ferrous sul- 
phate, this mixture would last a long time. Since ferrous sulphate 
is cheap—22s. 6d. per ton—it is remarkable that this process 1s not 
more generally applied in gas-works. For one thing, the ferrous 
sulphate, as sold, contains nearly 50 per cent. of water. All the 
ammonia used could be recovered as sulphate; and although it 
would obviously be impracticable to prepare the mixture by treat- 
ment with foul gas in the purifier, it would not be a very difficult 
matter to do this by treatment with ammoniacal liquor. The 
small amount of favour extended to this method of preparing 
purifying material seems to indicate that some practical difficulties 
exist. According to theory, one ton of copperas, costing (say) 25s., 
should be capable of yielding about 8 ewt. of ferric hydrate and 
(with ammonia absorbed from the gas or liquor) 9 ewt. of sulphate 


of ammonia. (To be concluded.) 


Tue MANAGEMENT OF THE NoTTiINGHAM CORPORATION WATER- 
Works.—At the meeting of the Nottingham Town Council on 
Monday last week, the Water Committee reported that Mr. Whar- 
ton, who has been discharging the duties of Water Engineer since 
the death of Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton, had, owing to impaired 
health, resigned his position. It was decided to take the necessary 
steps, by advertisement, to obtain a successor. 


Issuz or New Srock In THE Hastinas Gas Company.—The 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company lately invited tenders 
for £10,090 of 7 per cent. stock, under their Act of 1883, in lots of 
£100, The shares are of the nominal value of £20, and are now 
paying, under the sliding scale, 8} per cent. On opening the 
tenders, it was found that the amount required had been applied 
for nearly three times ; and the shares were allotted at an average 
price of £33 18s. 4d. per £20 share. The price of gas is now 3s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, having beon reduced from 4s. and 8s. 8d. to a 
uniform rate on the 1st of January. The increase of capital is to 
provide for extensions and enlargements which are being carried 
out under the direction of the Company’s Engineer, Mr. Chas. E, 
Botley, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 


Tae Execrric Ligutinc Progect ror BrruincHam.—Last 
Saturday’s Birmingham Gazette said: “No definite steps have 
yet been taken with respect to the proposal to supply the electric 
light to the block of buildings bounded by Corporation Street, 
New Street, High Street, and Union Street; but the Midland 
Electric Light and Power Company, Limited, are still pursuing 
inquiries as to the number of persons likely to accept the terms 
on which the Company propose to undertake the work. The 
chief difficulty in the way of obtaining the requisite number of 
assentors to the proposal is the reluctance of many of the shop- 
keepers to dispense with their expensive gas-fittings. A con- 
siderable number of shopkeepers have only recently had gas- 
fittings laid on, ata cost, in some cases, of upwards of £100; 
and they naturally look askance at the idea of sacrificing this 
expense for the purpose of accepting the proposals of the Com- 
pany. Most of them would be willing to support the Company 
if the latter would consent to inaugurate the installation, and 
leave it to the shopkeepers themselves to decide when they should 
utilize the light. Some of the principal shopkeepers have, however, 
not yet been visited by the agent of the Company ; and it will pro- 
bably depend upon the nature of their replies as to whether the 
Company deem it advisable to go on with the project.” 
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Gechnical Record. 


SOCIETE TECHNIQUE DU GAS EN FRANCE. 

The Annual Congress of the above Society was held at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer on Friday and Saturday last, under the presidency of 
M. Ellissen. The business of the first-named day was, as usual, 
opened with formal matters—the reception of reports, the admis- 
sion of new members, and the election of oftice-bearers for the 
ensuing year; after which the President delivered his Inaugural 
Address, and the other business of the meeting was proceeded 
with. In the evening the members, were invited to a banquet 
given by the European Gas Company. On the following day the 
remainder of the business was disposed of ; visits were paid to the 
Boulogne Gas-Works and to the steel pen factory of MM. Poure, 
O'Kelly, et Cie.; and in the evening the usual subscription ban- 
quet took place. Those members of the Society who had decided 
to accept the invitation of The Gas Institute to be present at their 
meetings crossed the Channel on Sunday; and yesterday was 
spent in visiting some of the “ sights” of London. This evening, 
as already stated, they are invited by the President and Council 
of The Gas Institute to a conversazione at the Grosvenor Gallery ; 
to-morrow they will go down to Beckton; on Thursday to the 
Crystal Palace, where, in the evening, they will accept the united 
hospitality of the three Anglo-Continental Gas Companies, and 
witness the display of fireworks ; on Friday they will accompany the 
members of The Gas Institute to Portsmouth; and on Saturday 
afternoon attend a reception by Mr. and Mrs. Backler, at their 
residence at Denmark Hill. Among the communications set down 
for presentation at the Boulogne congress were the following :— 


Mémoire on ‘‘ The Ventilation of Dwelling-Houses and other 
Buildings Lighted by Gas.” Author: ‘* Querens.” 

** The Heating of Retorts |by Means of Compressed Breeze, 
Ordinary Breeze, and Coke,” by M. Pot. 

‘** Largeron’s System for the Suppression of the Dip in the 
Hydraulic Main,” by M. Jouanne. 

“ Unsealing of the Dip-Pipes during Carbonization,” by 
M. Soubiran. 

** Automatically Drawing Off the Tar from the Hydraulic 
Main, with Constant Dip,” by M. Sar. 

‘©The Working of a Kirkham Washer-Scrubber,” ‘* Various 
Uses for Gas-Engines in Gas-Works,” ‘* The Most Prac- 
tical Means of Developing the Consumption of Gas,” by 
M. Melon. 

** On Purification,” by M. Alavoine. 

‘‘ A Practical Rule for the Correction of Pressures in the 
Works, with two General Rules in regard to the Flow of 
Gas in Pipes,” by M. Salanson. 

‘* The Use of Palladium-Gold for the Detection of Leakages,’”’ 
by M. Schauffler. 

‘*A Coke-Breaker for Small Gas-Works,” and “ Notes on 
Various Chemical Matters,” by M. Chevalet. 

‘* A New Process for the Manufacture of Sulphate of Am- 
monia,”’ by M. Lachomette. 

‘The Treatment of Spent Purifying Materials to Obtain 
Sulphate of Ammonia therefrom,” by M. Weill-Goetz. 

‘** Cyanogen and its Compounds in the Products of Coal Dis- 
tillation,”’ by M. Pendrié. 

‘* Observations on the Light Produced with Gas-Burners,” 
by M. Bouvier. 

** The Guibout and Delmas Gas-Burners,” by M. Giroud. 

** The ‘ Industrial,’ a New High-Power Recuperative Burner,” 
by M. Pottier. 

“ The Distribution of Gas in the Houses of Consumers,” by 
M. Le Roy. 

A more extended notice of the proceedings at the meeting, as 
well as of the communications presented, will appear in subse- 
quent issues of the Journat. 





OHIO (U.S.A.) GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 

The abstract of the report of the proceedings at the recent meet- 
ing of the above Association, as given in the JourNnat last week, 
closed with a brief notice of a paper read by Mr. J. M. Critchlow 
on “Fuel Gas.” It was followed by a discussion in the course of 
which Mr. M‘Millin said he would raise the question whether the 
mixture described in the paper did not contain too much water-gas, 
which would mean too much of the poisonous carbonic oxide, and 
not enough good residuals. He was interested in a patent having 
almost the same aoe in view, except that his apparatus consisted 
of a water-gas cupola surrounded by vertical coal-gas retorts, while 
Mr. Critchlow had his coal-gas retorts surrounded by water-gas 
apparatus. In the first case the coal-gas retorts were outside; in 
the second inside. Each arrangement was a good one, capable of 
making coal, water, and producer gas very cheaply. By his appara- 
tus he expected to be able to take the carbonic oxide out of the gas. 
As regarded the value of natural gas, about 26,000 cubic feet of 
Findlay gas (which was rather richer than the general run of 
Pennsylvania natural gas) was theoretically equal to one ton of 
coal. Under boilers 20,000 cubic feet might do the work of one 
ton of coal; but it would not do to apply this to domestic pur- 
poses. He thought 16,000 feet could really perform the work of a 
ton of coal. It had been objected that, when burning the natural 
gas, moisture was deposited in the chimney; but this was a proof 
that better duty was being obtained from the fuel. Quite as much 
moisture was produced when coal was burned; but a large excess 





of heat, sufficient to evaporate and carry it away, passed up the 
chimney with it. With the gas, however, the heat was not wastej 
in this manner. This difficulty could easily be overcome, (oq) 
used as a solid fuel, could not be made to yield more than 19 : 
cent. of its heat in a utilizable form. The large manufacturers of 
iron and steel did not utilize 5 per cent. If gasified first, 50 to 65 
per cent. of the heat could be used; so there was a saving of 49 
or 50 per cent. of heat, which he considered amply sutfticient jo 
pay the cost of gasification. If they could manufacture and genq 
out, to the exclusion of other modes of heating, all the fyg 
required in their cities, and also an illuminating gas at 2s. 14, per 
1000 cubic feet, and make a good profit, the result would be nearly 
as satisfactory to the consumer as the cheap gases they now pp. 
posed to make. It would not be possible to manufacture fuel-gas 
by the ordinary process, because such enormous quantities of tar 
and coke would be produced that they would be unable to make gas 
at the present figure. The cost of gas in the holder was largely 
reduced by the sale of residuals; but if they made ten or twenty 
times as much, present prices could not be maintained. Coal gas for 
fuel purposes could not be profitably made unless the market for 
residuals kept pace with the output. He knew manufacturers who 
found it a very great advantage to have natural gas supplied to 
them, on the basis of the price they formerly paid for coal; and 
as regards domestic uses, the substitution of gaseous for solid fuel 
meant a large saving of labour. Mr. Faben said he was not yet 
a convert to fuel gas. Taking natural gas as 100, he gathered that 
ordinary coal gas was only equivalent to 65, water gas to 88, and 
producer gas to 12. Natural gas was sold at 5d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; and therefore a mixture of the other gases would have to be 
sold at about 2d. in order to compare with it. In competing with 
coal, he found that about 70,000 cubic feet of the manufactured gas 
were required to do as much work as a ton of coal, which cost 
(say) 16s. 8d., from which it appeared that gas could not contend 
with coal unless sold at about 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Of course, 
gaseous fuel might present a superiority in several respects over solid 
fuel; but he understood that it was proposed to reduce the cost 
of fuel by the supply of fuel gas. He quoted instances to show 
that natural gas, supplied at contract prices based on less than 5d, 
per 1000 cubic feet, was not considered a very great advantage 
over coal, though he must admit it was very wastefully used. If 
natural gas at 5d. to 10d. per 1000 cubic feet was not a bonanza, 
how could there be any advantage in supplying a manufactured 
gas of inferior quality at a higher price? Was there anything 
tangible in the prospects of fuel gas, on which a capitalist could be 
expected to risk his money? If a consumer’s fuel and gas bill 
amounted to £20 per annum, how was it possible for any gas 
company to convert the former into gas at a profit to himself? 
Suppose a gas undertaking to have the responsibility of supplying 
not merely the lighting, but also the fuel for a district. They 
would have to be prepared to meet large variations, and sudden 
demands due to climatic influences; and during the summer 
season but little fuel gas would be sold. He wanted positive 
information not too greatly tinged with technicalities. Mr. Page 
thought people would have gaseous fuel, even at a greater cost, 
because it was convenient, clean, and safe (if the carbonic 
oxide was removed), and saved carrying coals, ashes, &c., about. 
Mr. Christian thought fuel gas should not be compared, price 
against price, with coal, because it could be used so much more 
advantageously. Natural gas at 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, or less, 
was a very cheap fuel. Mr. Critchlow, in reply, said he had pur. 
posely avoided giving details of his process at present. His idea 
was to have vertical coal-gas retorts built in a furnace surrounded 
by water-gas cupolas. The producer gas from these was carried 
downward through a sort of chequer work surrounding the retorts; 
and so caused to supply the necessary heat to them, There was 
no superheater. The coal retorts would receive 200 or 300 lbs. of 
coal every half hour. The actual details would be varied to sult 
the kind of gas required. No one ever expected to compete with 
natural gas; but it was quite practicable to do so with coal. With 
respect to natural gas, people always complained if they did not 
have it at a nominal price. It was a natural product; and they 
expected to pay much less than for a manufactured article. It 
was used very extravagantly ; and he had no doubt that, if supplied 
by meter, one-fourth of the quantity of gas would be ample for the 
same work. 

Mr. E. Liypstey, of Cleveland, read a paper entitled “ Personal 
Experiences with Naphthalene.” He said that he placed a shallow 
pan 5 ft. by 4 ft., in the bottom of each purifier near the inlet; 
and at each time of changing the purifiers, this was filled, to the 
depth of 4 inches, with crude naphtha of 63° gravity. The result 
of this was less crystalline naphthalene, and an increase in thal 
withdrawn in the liquid form from the holder syphons. he 
occasional application of steam or hot water to the holder cot 
nections was also found advisable. He had cured stoppages 2 the 
street mains by stripping a length of about 6 feet between the works 
and the seat of the stoppage, and lighting a fire in the trench, 99% 
to warm the pipes. The part uncovered was, of course, as near ae 
sible to the stoppage. In the course of the discussion, Mr. Lig 
said that at Dayton he made water gas, which he had pcre 
did away with naphthalene; but lately he had been = 
with deposits in the holder-connections and mains. It was 4‘ dar 4 
dirty, nasty mass,” very different from coal gas naphthalene. 
had no difficulty in removing it by steaming. Mr. P. J in 
produced a sample of a deposit which periodically accumulated 
the bend of a service-pipe exposed in a cold place. No 80" : 
would act on it. Mr. M‘Millin had found that olive oil ws 
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better solvent for naphthalene than crude naphtha. Glycerine 
would also dissolve it fairly well. He observed that hot water 
oly coagulated the naphthalene, and caused it to become like 
beeswax. He therefore thought that steam, or at any rate boiling 
water, was necessary, in order to thoroughly displace it from a 
ipe. Mr. Lindsley, in the course of his reply, said his experience 
Pea only been with coal gas. He had never been troubled with 
stoppages in service-pipes ; and the sample shown by Mr. Wood 
a peared to have a little rust mixed with it. In the example he 
mentioned, the actual stoppage might have been 60 yards away 
from where the pipe was warmed by the fire. He considered that 
the hot gas dissolved the naphthalene. A little mechanical action 
would probably displace the “ beeswax-like’’ mass referred to by 
Mr. M‘Millin. 

Mr. T. Woop, of Sandusky, followed with a paper on “ Our 
Future Prospects.’’ He said that his Company had experienced 
the wisdom of taking up the supply of arc electric lights; and he 
now supported the desirability of also supplying incandescent 
lights and fuel gas. The incandescent electric light was, in his 
opinion, the best for domestic use; and the public would certainly 
adopt it. The best plan therefore was to meet the demand at once, 
instead of letting others step in to do it. Wherever such a course 
would be practicable, he preferred to supply the light by contract. 
After giving several arguments in favour of electricity for lighting 
and fuel gas for heating purposes, he proceeded to state that in a 
few years the business of a gas company would comprise electric 
lighting of all kinds, electric power, and fuel gas for all purposes, 
including incandescent gas lighting. Ordinary coal gas apparatus 
would be done away with, and replaced by water gas cupolas, &c., 
and by boilers, engines, and dynamos. The revenues of gas com- 
panies would be increased some five-fold; and the consumers 
would obtain cheaper fuel, power, and light. Those who persisted 
in keeping to coal gas on the old routine would wake up some 
morning and find that an electric light company had taken away 
their lighting, and a fuel gas company the other part of their 
business. He directed special attention to the importance of gas 
companies entering into the supply of fuel gas without delay. In the 
course of the discussion, Mr. M‘Millin strongly supported the ideas 
advanced in the paper. In the method he had recommended for 
the manufacture of fuel gas, he retained the existing plant as part 
ofthe system; so that if the experiment failed, the plant would still 
be available for working in the ordinary way, and the cupola, &c., 
might be turned to account for the manufacture of water gas. 
Another reason for following this plan was because the coke from 
the ordinary retorts was more suitable for use in the cupola than 
soft coal; and the gas made from coke was cheaper than that from 
soft coal. Therefore, the saving by abolishing the ordinary retorts 
would not be clear profit. There were also other reasons in favour 
of retaining the retort-benches. If the coal gas was caused to pass 
through a part of the fuel in the cupola, before flowing to the purify- 
ing apparatus, there was some danger of carrying the decomposition 
too far. ‘The tarry matters would not only be completely gasified, 
but the whole would be decomposed into water gas. With experi- 
ence, however, he believed a happy medium could be found, by 
which the soot, tar, and vapoury matter could all be converted into 
permanent gas, and at the same time the hydrocarbons, so valuable 
as heating agents, and also for imparting odour to the gas, could be 
retained. 

Mr. E. Purp, of Findlay, read the last paper, which was 
entitled ‘* Natural Gas; and its Effects on the Consumption of Coal 
Gas.” The author said that, at the 1886 meeting of the Association 
he gave the results of practical experience in the use of crude natural 
gas as an illuminant; showing it to be equivalent to 12 and 13 
candles, when tested in the usual way. The experience of three 
years proved that if obtainable at a cheap rate, and burners were 
used specially suited for it, it could successfully compete with other 
illuminants. Although, in the main, satisfaction had attended the 
use of natural gas, yet there was a desire for a better illuminant 
ata fair price. This led to experiments, which had been followed 
with success, and which conclusively proved that natural gas, im- 
proved in candle power, and having its detrimental qualities 
removed, could be profitably supplied at a price which would com- 
pete with the crude product. The natural gas consisted of marsh 
gas to the extent of 96 per cent.; the remainder of it comprising 
only a small proportion of illuminants, carbonic acid, carbonic 
oxide, and sulphuretted hydrogen. The specific gravity was ‘57. 
The high specific gravity made the light flicker when subject to 
slight draught; and the sylphuretted hydrogen was present in 
quantity sufficient to cause an unpleasant smell in the products of 
combustion. There were two practical methods of treating the 
crude product for the removal of these detrimental qualities. It 
might be passed through a coal gas or a water gas process; and 
the latter was preferred as cheaper and better. It was now being 
successfully applied in several towns. The crude gas was passed 

hrough an ordinary cupola, where it was mixed with vapourized 
oil; and subsequently through a washer, scrubber, and purifiers. 
The first removed lampblack, oily matters, &c., and the latter the 
impurities. The finished product had a specific gravity of °40, 
and an illuminating value of 22 to 24 candles. A water gas plant, 
capable of dealing with 75,000 cubic feet per diem, cost from 
£1000 to £1200 complete; and it could be used in conjunction 


‘with ordinary storing and distributing plant. The crude gas could 


be purchased for 5d. to 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. Coke was used for 
getting up the heat in the cupola; and ordinary crude oil was used 
or enriching. The coke cost about 19s, per ton; and the crude 
oil $d. per gallon. The consumption per 1000 cubic feet was 20 


to 25 lbs. of coke ; and 2} to 2} gallons of oil. The enriched and 
purified gas could be sold at 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and would 
yield a good profit. 
was only one-half, and the wear and tear about one-fourth ; there 
were n0 troubles with naphthalene, stoppages, &c.; and the pro- 
cess was extremely clean and neat. 
wherever natural gas could be obtained at a low price, it would 
be well for gas companies to avail themselves of it. 
failed at any time, the plant would be available either for coal or 
water gas. 
The only durable supply in the north-west gas territory came from 
the Trenton limestone, which was porous, spongy, and similar to 








Compared with the coal process, the labour 


e therefore thought that, 
If the supply 
ttention was then directed to the longevity of gas wells. 


umice stone in character. The gas was not generated in this 
ormation, but came from far below it, and was confined by the 


shales, slate, &c., which lie on the top of the Trenton limestone, 
and are of aclose and compact nature. 
of the probable life of a gas well from past experience; and it was 
known that the supply 
extent. 
in (say) five to ten years, another one could be drilled in the neigh- 
pe egre ; so that the supply could be kept up by the further use 
of the drill. 


They could only judge 


diminished, though not to an alarming 
The gas territory was so extensive that, if a well failed 


In the subsequent discussion, Mr. M‘Millin said he thought that 


the gas could readily be purified by a small oxide of iron purifier 
on each service, which could be exposed to the air by a simple 
device, when the gas was not wanted, allowing revivification in sttw 
to obtain. 
in mixing steam with the crude gas in the generator. 
retted hydrogen was decom 
and carbonic oxide. 
and at the same time the carbon was completely gasified ; so that 


Mr. Christian pointed out that there was an advantage 
The carbu- 
sed, with the formation of hydrogen 
Thus the resulting gas was increased in bulk, 


there would be no trouble with soot, &c. This could be regulated 
so as to produce a large proportion of free hydrogen, and not an 
objectionable quantity of carbonic oxide—a mixture which could be 
readily carburetted. He observed that the fuel account was only 
25 lbs. per 1000 cubic feet; whereas the lowest result in making 
water gas was 40 lbs. Mr. Critchlow understood that, when marsh 
gas was passed through a bed of incandescent fuel, it was decom- 
posed, with the production of two volumes of hydrogen ; and the 
carbon was thrown down in the form of lampblack. Mr. Philipp 
remarked that the gas had been enriched on a small scale by allow- 
ing it to flow through sawdust or cloth thoroughly saturated with 
naphthalene. 

he proceedings were then brought to a close with the usual 
votes of thanks, 





GREBEL’S SYSTEM OF TAR FIRING FOR GAS-RETORT 
FURNACES. 

A recent number of the Revue Industrielle contained an illus- 
trated description of the arrangement devised by M. Grébel, the 
Manager of the gas-works at Guise, for the utilization of tar for 
the heating of gas-retorts. The plan, as applied to a setting of seven 
retorts, is represented in fig. 1 of the accompanying diagrams ; the 
method of injecting the tar, and the pulverizer employed in the 
operation, being shown in figs. 2 and 3. The agent used for break- 
ing up the stream of tar is, as usual, steam; but compressed air 
may be substituted. 


= Fig. 2. 
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Upon the retort-bench is placed a sheet-iron tank, into which the 
tar is pumped. This receptacle is quite closed, so as to exclude 
all dust; and it is furnished with a strainer, for the elimination of 
any impurities and foreign matters which may have found their 
way into the tar. It is also provided with an overflow-pipe ; and a 
tap, to allow of all the contents being drawn off for cleaning pur- 
poses, is fixed in the bottom. The supply-pipe for the furnace is 
placed at a distance of about 4 inches up the tank. The system of 
pipes by which thetar is conveyed tothe furnace is sufficiently clearly 
indicated in fig. 1 to render description unnecessary. The piping 
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or the distribution of the steam is, like the other, fixed on the 
front of the setting ; the quantity of vapour admitted being regu- 
lated by a cock. A steam-pipe is carried into the tar-tank, in order 
to keep the liquid practically at the point of ebullition. The setting 
to which the system has been applied at Guise was constructed for 
heating by coke; and the ash-pan was filled with cinders up to a 
point about 2 inches above the upper level of the fire-bars. In 
adapting such a furnace for tar firing, these bars are removed, 
and in their place is laid a flooring composed of fire-bricks, or 
simply of a layer of fire-clay about 8 inches thick; the door being 
at the same time bricked up, so as to prevent the introduction of 
air from below. In the event of a return to the use of coke, the 
furnace could, of course, be readily restored to its former condition. 
If the flooring were composed of solid blocks, the fire-bars might 
be allowed to remain, provided care was taken to interpose a thin 
bed of fire-clay. : , 

It will be seen that the injector A is by no means complicated in 
construction; and its upper extremity does not project more than 
6 inches from the front of the setting. Its terminal orifice extends 
slightly into the furnace, and is located about 12 inches below the 
centre retort. The concentric tubes M and G (fig. 8) are connected 
outside the furnace by means of two filleted junction-rings, the 
first of which carries the tubulure V of the steam-pipe, and the 
second the tube g of the tar-pipe. A screw-cap R serves as a sight- 
hole ; and smaller screws I I facilitate the centring of the inner 
tube G. The steam therefore circulates in the annular space m m. 
The form adopted for the nozzle of the pulverizer is one that 
allows of the greatest economy of tar and steam, while the thorough 
breaking up of the former is ensured. This appliance is about a 
foot in length. It works very regularly, and does not throw out 
the tar in the form of a sheaf, but rather in the manner in which 
water issues from the rose of a watering-pot—a condition found to 
be highly favourable to combustion, the intensity of which may 
be regulated at will by means of taps. 

One of the characteristic details of this installation consists in 
the arrangement of the furnace-door, which not only serves for 
the admission of the air necessary for combustion, but at the same 
time imparts heat to the air. For this purpose there is employed 
a conduit B (fig. 2), rectangular in section, and slightly smaller 
at its upper than at its lower extremity. Its inner surface p q 
attains a red heat in contact with flame, and consequently the 
air passing through becomes heated. Entering at a speed which is 
regulated by means of dampers, this air makes its way to the 
upper part of the furnace; and mixing intimately with the spray 
of tar and steam ejected from the pulverizer, ensures regular, 
rapid, and continuous combustion. The tar is ignited at the 
moment of emission, and burns like a large flame of gas. The 
pulverizer is placed in the centre of a round opening, about 2} 
inches in diameter, made in the front of the setting. This allows 
of the circulation round the appliance of a current of auxiliary air, 
the effect of which is to assist combustion, and also to ensure that 
the metal does not become too hot. The quantity of water neces- 
sary for the production of steam to supply the injector is from 18 
to 22 gallons per hundredweight of tar employed—a very low 
figure, and accounted for by the fact that the end situated in the 
furnace forms of itself a steam superheater, without the addition 
of any accessory appliance. The expenditure of tar is about 9 per 
cent. of the quantity of coal carbonized. 

Certain precautions have to be taken when starting the ap- 
pliance. The operator should begin by injecting steam, which 
should be allowed to flow alone for a few seconds; then the neces- 
sary supply of tar should be admitted, and the quantity of steam 
regulated. The workman will soon see when the regulation is 
satisfactory, by the tar being completely pulverized at the outlet 
of the injector, and by there being a scarcely appreciable increase 
in the quantity of residual coke on the floor of the furnace. 

In order to ensure the complete elimination of any impurities in 
the tar, in addition to the strainer with which the tar-tank is fur- 
nished, there is fixed above the funnel E on the supply-pipe a 
chamber F’, wherein is a central diaphragm formed of wire gauze of 
a close mesh, through which the tar has to pass before it falls into 
the funnel, and so on to the furnace. This chamber likewise serves 
to reduce the rate of flow of the tar, the supply of which is regu- 
lated by the two cocks D D', between which it is situated. In 
working, combustion is complete ; and as, with the tar firing, there 
is no formation of carbon on the retorts, the heat is more effectually 
transmitted to the coal to be distilled than is the case when coke 
firing is adopted. At Guise, with M. Grébel’s system, there is an 
increased production of 2 cubic metres, or about 70 cubic feet, per 
100 kilos. (220 lbs.) of coal carbonized. 

To briefly sum up the advantages claimed for the system here 
described, it is simple, inexpensive, applicable to all kinds of 
settings, and facilitates regularity in the operations of the retort- 
house. There is no difficulty in the way of its employment with 
regenerator furnaces; and therefore it would be interesting to 
make a trial of it with them. At Guise they reckon the consump- 
tion of tar as being about 9 per cent. of the total weight of coal 
carbonized ; while the daily consumption of coke was about 13°33 
per cent. The following are the actual figures per diem :— 

Coke: 700 kilos., at 28 frs. per tonne . 19£. 60c. 
Tar: 472°500 kilos., at the same price. 13 23 


Saving effected ° - 6 37 
The ratio of the consumption of tar to that of coke being as 


9: 13°33, it may be concluded that it would be advantageous to 
fire with the former, so long as the prices of the two combustibles 








were not in inverse ratio to each other. But the employment of 
tar as fuel necessitates a consumption of a certain quantity of 
water ; and this forms an additional item of expense, of which jt 
is necessary to take account, unless in the production of steam 
the waste heat from the furnaces is utilized. At Guise this repr. 
sents 1fr. 13c.; and therefore the actual saving effected is reduceq 
to 5frs. 24c. Of course, it is for each manager to determing 
whether it will be more economical for him to use tar in preferencs 
to coke in heating his retorts; and his decision will depend upon 
the relative market values of the two products. But should he fix 
upon the former fuel, the system here described may merit his 
attention in connection with others that have been introduced to 
his notice. 








Hegister of Patents. 


AvromaticaLLy Licutine anp Extineuisuine Gas-Lamps.—Schiller, J. R,, 
and Meyer, C,, of Zurich, Switzerland. No. 6400 May 2, 1897, 
1s. 1d.} 

This invention for simultaneously turning on and lighting and turning 
off and extinguishing a number of gas-flames (such as in street lamps) is 
arranged as follows :—Above the gas-cock of the lamp there are attached 
opposite to each other two electro-magnets, between which there swings 
an armature suspended on pivots attached to the gas-pipe above. On 
this swinging armature are two pawls, which fall into the teeth of one 
or two ratchet wheels or segments fastened to the plug of the cock, 
These pawls and ratchet wheels are arranged in such manner that, when 
the swinging armature is attracted by one of the electro-magnets and let 
go again a certain number of times, wheels (and with them the plug of 
the cock) will be turned in one direction according to which of the two 
opposite electro-magnets the armature is attracted to. In this manner 
the cocks may be opened or closed by passing electric currents through 
the electro-magnets from a central station. As it is necessary to keep 
the armature swinging from the middle only, to one or the other electro 
magnets—according as the cocks are to be opened or closed—this 
swinging armature is always brought back to and kept in a vertical 
central position by two springs, which draw it back to the central 
position after it has been attracted and released again by the magnet of 
one or the other side as the case may be. As in street lighting a certain 
number of lights are generally extinguished at midnight, whilst others 
are left burning until morning, this partial extinguishing is provided for 
in the apparatus by altering the gas-cocks as follows :—Instead of the 
stop-pin commonly attached to the box of the cock, to prevent the plug 
from being turned around too far (the latter being provided with 
corresponding shoulders), a small web or plate is attached to the box, 
which in the cocks of lamps intended to burn all night is to the right 
somewhat shorter than the same web in the other cocks. The cocks 
being closed by the ratchet wheels or segments as before described (by 
an electric current being sent through the magnets) the lamps which are 
not to burn all night, having cocks with a longer web, will be ex. 
tinguished sooner than those the cocks of which are provided withs 
shorter web. When the latter are to be extinguished towards morning, 
the electric current is sent through the magnets, and those cocks which 
are still open will be turned off entirely. The lighting of the gas is 
effected in the following manner :—The conducting wires of the electro- 
magnets are led up along the gas-pipe on either side as far as the burner 
where their ends are connected by a thin strip of platinum wire. The 
current renders them hot; and the cock being opened, the gas escaping 
from the burner comes in contact with the heated platinum, and by 
absorption of the gas, the wire becomes red hot, and thus ignites it. 


Gas-Sroves.—Potain, J. E., of Paris. No. 9314; June 30, 1887. (8d. 
This apparatus is so arranged that the compartment in which the gas 
is burned has no communication with the apartment heated by the stove, 
and that the gas is supplied with heated air for its combustion. The 
body of the stove is divided by two horizontal partitions in three com- 
partments ; and the uppermost compartment is divided by vertical par- 
titions so as to form three channels. By one of the channels, air—drawn 
from outside by a pipe annularly surrounding the flue-pipe—descends to 
the lowest compartment, in quantity regulated by a valve to supply the 
burners situated in it. The jets of gas pass through holes in the lowest 
horizontal partition ; each hole being made sufficiently large to allow sit 
to ascend with the jet. The air being heated by its passage along the 
flue and down the body of the stove, and being brought into close contact 
with the gas-jets, produces great heat; and the products of combustion 
ascend from the middle compartment up one of the channels in the highest 
compartment and thence to the flue-pipe. The air of the apartment enters, 
bya lateral transverse passage, the third channel in the uppermost com- 
partment, annularly surrounded by that for the ascent of the products, of 
combustion ; and the air thus heated escapes through a grating at the top 
of the stove. Within this air-heating channel heating or cooking vessels 
may be placed ; and in front of the middle compartment is the door {or 
lighting the gas-jet, 
ManvuracturE oF InLuminatinc Gas.—Wren, J. E., of Sydney, New 
South Wales. No. 4484; March 23, 1888. [8d.] 

This invention relates to apparatus employed in the manufacture o 
illuminating gus from animal fat, by melting and then feeding it intos 
retort sufficiently heated to convert it into a gas. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are a front elevation and a central vertical section of 
the apparatus. ; 

The gas-producer is fitted with a metal range or furnace A, with 
steeped grate at the bottom ; and below the furnace-door is a perfora 
draught-régulating door. B is an inclined metal or fire-clay retort, & 
leading into the upper supply end of it is a pipe or nozzle proceeding 
from a trapped chamber in the supply contrivance C, The bell-mouthed 
top end of this leads to an inner pipe, the bottom end of which descends 
very nearly to the bottom of the trapped chamber. A screw plug @ 
front serves as a feeding contrivance. D is the supply reservoir, fit 
with a perforated plate to strain the melted animal fat before it drops 
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into the feed contrivance C. E is the retort mouthpiece furnished with 
adoor held in position by the clamp and screw shown. A pipe leads from 
the top of the retort mouthpiece to the condenser and purifier F. 

The mode of operation is as follows :—The animal fat from which 
the gas is to be made is supplied to the reservoir D; and a fire is kept 
up in the furnace A sufficient to melt the fat and keep the inclined 
retort B at the requisite temperature. Then, when the supply-tap is 
opened, the melted fat falls into the bell-mouthed top of the supply 
contrivance C, and passes down the various pipes to the upper end of 
the inclined retort B, into which it falls, and is there subjected to such 
a heat as to convert it into a gas. This is the essential part of the 
invention ; but the gas thus produced then passes out of the retort mouth- 
piece E under the waterin the bottom of the condenser F. The gas 
next ascends through the water, and into the chamber above it, from 
which it still ascends through the purifying material to the chamber just 
below the dome-shaped cover, from whence it passes through the stand- 
pipe G to a gasholder. 


Warer-Gas.—Westphal, C., of Berlin. No, 4953; April 3, 1888. [8d.] 

The furnace employed for the production of water gas in accordance 
with this intention, half from hydrogen and half from carbonic oxide 
gas generated from moist fuel or combustible material, consists of 
vertical retorts heated with their contents, according to the contrary- 
current principle, by the gaseous products of combustion ascending in 
serpentine flues from a fire of at first compact fuel and later of waiter 
gas when a suflicient quantity has been generated, in such a way that 
these products of combustion, previous to escaping, give up all their 
heat to the retorts; the necessary addition of atmospheric air for effect- 
ing combustion being supplied at the commencement by an air blast, 
and afterwards by the sufficiently strong pressure of water gas, draw- 
ing through a number of adjustable Bunsen burners the quantity of 
atmospheric air necessary for its combustion in a reducing flame. This 
atmospheric air, previous to entering the combustion space, passes first 
through the grate and glowing compact fuel, and then with the water gas 
through a number of apertures in the side of the flue stage. The grate is 
now put out of action by stopping up with sand, and filling in underneath 
it with clay, or else by fire-clay. The air and water gas now pass into 
the flue stage ; the retorts with their still hot falling contents of ashes 
being then preliminary heated. As the number of flue stages may be 
increased according to requirement, the furnace is provided at the 
bottom with a vertical intermediate bed of ashes or other suitable non- 
conductor of heat; the heat of the fire being utilized as much as 
possible for the generation of water vapour in the retorts at the level of 
the flue stages, as well as for the preliminary heating of the material serv- 
ing forthe generation of vapour. ‘This fuel consists of a mixture of pul- 
verized brown coal or turf and water in the proportion by weight of one 
part of pure carbon (exclusive of ash and oxygen) to three partsof water, 
exclusive of the quantity corresponding to the oxygen in the coal; so 
that only water gas and ash are produced without any residue of coal or 
water vapour. In this proportion the mixture is sufficiently moist, and 
the adhesion of the water to the granulated carbon particles by which 
the water is retained in its descent, is great enough at a certain height 
of the bed of the mixture in the retorts, to prevent the escape of vapours 
and gases upwards through the mixture, even if, by the action of the 
heat, steam or gas pressure is created in the retorts corresponding to a 
water column of 100 mm. and upwards, as found in practice. The water 
gas formed must therefore escape through pipes provided for this pur- 
pose, giving off heat around in a stream contrary to that of the descend- 
ing coal and water mixture, first into an intermediate container of 
known construction, or direct into a gasholder, whence it may in small 
Part flow back direct into the combustion stages, whilst the remaining 
Portion may be dealt with as desired. The ashes left in the retorts are 
vithdrawn—by means of endless screws arranged at the bottom of the 
Telorts, o as to turn by the effect of the weight of the coal and water 
‘lumn bearing upon them—into a vessel supplied with water and 
es as anash-pit. The removal may also be effected by oblique or 
zontal screws or elevators, and is facilitated by the enlarged taper 
orm of the retorts at the bottom, by which the friction of the contents 
‘gainst the inner surface of the retorts is diminished. The retorts dip 
nto the water vessel, shutting themselves off at such a depth as corres- 
Ponds to the gasholder pressure. They are thus closed at the bottom by 
th , and above by coal, to the gases and vapours. The revolution of 
af ee screws is effected by mechanism regulated by weights; and 
; 18 Way @ centrifugal governor is set in motion by gearing, so as to 
invite the passage through the cock or valve of the water gas with 
van sufficient quantity of atmospheric air for reducing the flame 
ps Will not attack the cast iron or cast steel of which the retorts are 





Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


GAS LIGHTING AND DUST. 

Srr,—I much regret that the article on the above subject which ap- 
peared in the Journat for March 13 last (p. 463) should have remained 
so long unanswered. The cause of the delay has been my absence from 
home. It was only on my return from the Continent a few days ago 
that I received the Journan. As the subject is one of considerable in- 
terest to gas engineers, it may not yet be too late to meet the objections 
raised in that article to some of the conclusions arrived at by me in a 
recent investigation regarding the number of dust particles in our 
atmosphere under different conditions. 

Before answering your objections, let me briefly refer to the cause of 
the blackening of the ceilings of rooms in which gas or lamps are used, 
as some of your objections seem to be founded on the accepted ideas 
regarding the manner in which the blackening is produced. In the 
opening of the article you give what is generally understood to 
be the explanation of the phenomenon, and ascribe it to the 
exosmosis which takes place through the porous plaster of the 
ceiling. Now, it is evident that, whatever part this process may play 
in the phenomenon, it cannot be the principal cause of it; because 
metal plates and other impervious surfaces placed over gas-flames also 
become blackened. What appears to be the true explanation was 
given in a paper read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, ‘‘ On the 
Formation of Small Clear Spaces in Dusty Air.’’* In that paper I 
showed that cold surfaces attract dust, and that hot ones repel it; and 
that any surface exposed to dusty or smoky air tends to keep itself 
clean so long as its temperature is above that of the air, but that if its 
temperature is below it, it tends to get dust or soot deposited upon it. 
For instance, if we hang a bright metal vessel in a smoky chimney, and 
maintain its temperature above that of the smoke, it will keep quite clean 
and bright; but if its temperature is below that of the smoke, it will 
become blackened. The above is a general statement, and, of course, 
requires qualification. The current of smoky air, for instance, must 
not be too rapid for the difference in temperature between the air and 
the surface, otherwise the repulsion might not be sufficiently great to 
prevent the particles of dust impinging on and adhering to the surface. 
Further particles may settle on the upper sides of horizontal and 
sloping surfaces. If, however, the surface is vertical, and the 
current flows parallel to it, a slightly higher temperature is all 
that is required to keep the surface clean. On the other hand, 
a slightly lower one will cause it to attract the dust and become 
blackened; and the lower the temperature the more quickly is the 
blackening effected. The blackening of the ceiling of a room would 
appear from this to be principally due to the plaster being at a lower 
temperature than the gases rising from the flame; and whatever dust 
or smoke may happen to be in the hot current is attracted by, and 
adheres to the ceiling. This blackening process does not take place 
only over gas and lamp flames; for the air rising from any hot body 
tends to deposit its dust on walls and ceilings. This may be frequently 
observed under different conditions ; only it is not generally so marked 
as over gas-flames, as the current is seldom, under other conditions, so 
highly heated, and therefore does not tend so strongly to deposit its 
dust. Further, a hot current from a flame tends to make a blacker 
deposit than one from a less highly-heated source, because the organic 
dust in the air—much of which is not black—becomes carbonized and 
blackened in its passage through and over the flame. 

I will turn now to the last paragraph in the article which contains 
your principal objections, Like most of those who have considered the 
subject practically, you are surprised to incredulity by the very large 
number of particles which investigation shows to be present in the air; 
and you are naturally disappointed to find that burning gas adds greatly 
to the number of these particles. As a natural consequence, rather than 
accept so unpleasant a conclusion, you suggest that I may have been 
mistaken in the interpretation I have put on my results; and rather 
than accept my conclusions, you prefer to incline to the opinion that 
the products of combustion in the experiments must have somehow 
imitated the behaviour of solid particles of dust. You quote in support 
of your opinion, my conclusions advanced some years ago regarding the 
effect of burning sulphur in producing fogs. 

Let me now try briefly to state the other side of the question, and give 
the evidence in support of my position. First, as to the suggestion that 
the products of combustion may have somehow imitated the behaviour 
of solid particles. My contention is that the combustion has really 
produced particles of some kind—solid or liquid. The very fact that 
the cloudy form of condensation is produced is direct proof of the 
presence of condensing surfaces, or nuclei. If no particles are present, 
no condensation, practically or theoretically, can occur till the vapour 
is in a condition of supersaturation ; and the condensation which then 
takes place is not cloudy, but rainy—the drops being few and large. 
What thecomposition of the particles formed when gas is burned may be, 
it is difficult to say. Possibly they are unconsumed particles of carbon, 
or they may be solid or liquid hydrocarbons, or perhaps some impurity. 
In the case of burning sulphur, already referred to, the formation of the 
particles is much simpler. When sulphur is burned, sulphurous acid is 
formed ; and it, in turn, rapidly absorbs another equivalent of oxygen, 
and becomes sulphuric acid. Now, we know that sulphuric acid has an 
extremely low vapour tension at ordinary temperatures. The result is 
that it condenses, and forms little particles of sulphuric acid; and it is 
the great attraction which this sulphuric acid dust has for water vapour 
which gives the products of burning sulphur such a fog-producing power. 
The fog-producing power of vapour driven off sulphuric acid by heat has 
been shown to be similar to that of burning sulphur; and the cause of 
the activity in the two cases seems to be similar. It would appear that 
just as the burning sulphur gives rise to products which condense into 
small particles, so gas when burned also gives rise to a similar product, 
though what its composition in the latter case may be is far from being 
clear. 

But it may be asked, Is there any evidence to show that gas, in burn- 
ing, does really produce particles, and does not simply break up the 





* Trans, Roy. Soc. Edin., Vol. XXXII., Part II. 
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particles already in the air? On this point, 1 would refer to an experi- 
ment described in the paper on ‘Dust, Fogs, and Clouds.”* The 
following are the conditions of the experiment :—A large glass receiver 
was prepared with the necessary connections. Inside the receiver was 
fitted a gas-pipe, terminating in a platinum jet. Air was drawn into 
the receiver through a cotton-wool filter. Between the receiver and 
the aspirator the air passed through a second vessel, where it could be 
tested with steam to ascertain the amount of dust in it. The aspirator 
was put in action, and filtered air drawn through the apparatus for some 
time, After a time, and when the test showed that the air in the 
receiver was free from dust, the gas-jet in the receiver was lit by means 
of an incandescent platinum wire. On testing the air almost imme- 
diately after this was done, it gave a cloudy condensation ; showing that 
the combustion of gas in dustless air gives rise to nuclei of condensation. 
Ineed not say that every precaution was taken in the experiment to 

revent the formation of nuclei by other causes than the burning gas. 

or instance, the platinum jet at which the gas was burned was 
previously highly heated, to cleanse it, and prevent nuclei being driven 
off it by the heat. The platinum wire used for lighting the gas was also 
similarly treated ; and, further, the gas itself was tested, and found to 
have no dustin it. To prevent any error from particles which might 
have been driven off the platinum by the heat, the experiment was con- 
tinued for a considerable time, so that any particles so formed might be 
carried away by the current. No diminution, however, took place in 
the density of the fog while the gas was burning, though the current 
was kept flowing for a considerable time. 

The foregoing experiment shows that, when burning, gas does—in- 
dependently of the dust in the air—produce nuclei of condensation ; 
and these nuclei I hold to be dust particles, solid or liquid. But per- 
haps it will be contended that this is begging the whole question ; and 
it may still be held that combustion has simply produced a result similar 
to that brought about bydust. Though I have already given my reasons 
for believing that the result produced by combustion is the same as that 
produced by dust, because combustion gives rise to dust, and dust is the 
only thing known which can cause a foggy condensation, there are other 
evidences in support of my position which will have more weight with 
some people than that I have already adduced. This evidence is 
two-fold. First, the something which produces the condensation can be 
removed from the air by filtration through cotton wool ; and, secondly, 
it can be removed by keeping the air quite still, when the something 
settles. Now, I think that it will be admitted that this evidence 
clearly points to the something being particles, either solid or liquid. A 
gas would not be stopped by cotton wool, nor would it settle. 

You also refer to the discordance between my idea and the classical 
one regarding the action of flame upon dust; stating that my results 
are in opposition to the well-known experiment in which a flame is 
shown to clear the air of dust. But what is really taking place in that 
well-known experiment? Is the explanation given correct? So far as 
I understand it, the action is this: The beam of light used in the 
experiment is visible when it passes through the air of the room, by the 
light reflected by the dust particles floating in the air; but through the 
air over the flame the beam passes unseen. According to the general 
explanation, it is unseen because the flame has destroyed the dust in 
the air rising over it. The explanation I gave some years ago is that 
the flame has not destroyed the dust, but has simply burned the large 
organic light-reflecting particles, and broken them up into a greater 
number of much smaller ones, and further it has blackened them. The 
particles in the air over the flame being then much smaller and blacker 
than at other places, the beam of light passes through it without any 
of it being reflected. 

While‘dustless gas burned in dustless air produces vast numbers of 
dust particles, it is doubtful whether gas burning in dusty air produces 
the same kind of particles, because, when any vapour tends to condense, 
it doesso on any particles present, as when water vapour condenses on 
the dust in the atmosphere; and it is only when no particles are pre- 
sent that it is forced to condense without them, by the high super- 
saturation which takes place in the absence of nuclei. It seems, there- 
fore, possible that the increase in numbers due to the combustion of 
gas in ordinary air may be the effect of the breaking up of the particles 
already present. This will probably be the case if the product of combus- 
tion which produces the dust is in the form of a vapour; but if the dust 
is unconsumed carbon, then the increased number will be only partly 
due to the action of the flame on the atmospheric dust, and partly due 
to those manufactured by the flame. 

In considering the subject of the combustion of gas with reference 
to the number of particles in the air, it will be as well to keep in mind 
that the number of particles has no relation to the quantity of dust that 
may be in the air; and that, while the blackening of a ceiling may have 
some relation to the amount and colour of the dust, it gives no informa- 
tion regarding the number of the particles. 
Falkirk, June 6, 1888. 


JouN AITKEN. 





A PROPOSED FUEL-TESTING STATION FOR LONDON. 


S1r,—Will you allow me to put before your readers the following 
proposition for the establishment of such a station, the desirability of 
which has been much impressed upon me within the last few years ? 
So far as I know, there a not exist anything of the kind in this 
country where, as on the Continent, coals can be tested for their evapo- 
rative power, the gases of combustion analyzed, and all the results 
carefully reported upon by experts. I subjoin a few details of the pro- 
posed station, with the probable cost. It should, I consider, be placed 
on a perfectly independent footing, and managed by experts under a 
small committee appointed by those who assist with money or other- 
wise. It might follow generally the lines of existing coal-testing stations, 
but with all modern improvements. 

In this country it is remarkable that neither the sellers of coal take 
the trouble to find out how much heat they are offering, nor the pur- 
chasers how much they are getting for their money ; and this notwith- 
standing the hundreds of million tons of coal changing hands yearly. 
Colliery owners and coal merchants, as well as the large consumers, 
know very little about coal calorimeters, although the former sell so 
much heat, and the latter try to utilize it to the best advantage. How 
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few of the latter weigh their coal regularly, or keep any weekly y 
of the quantities of ashes and clinkers, to find out how much dirt gqj 


incombustible matter they are paying for. 
them in fuel to evaporate 1000 gallons of water into steam, which 
of the best standards of comparison in a given district, 


How few know what it cog, 
is one 


The station might be in close proximity to a river, canal, or raily, 
station, so that the coals could be delivered easily and cheaply, ang th 
steam allowed to escape under pressure without causing annoyang 
A small piece of land could doubtless be obtained in such a situatio, 
atalowrent. The boiler-shed should be about 35 ft. by 20 ft., with, 
small additional shed for storing the fuel. It would be desirable , 
allow at least £700 for a start, to cover the cost {of the boiler-she 
chimney, 20-horse power boiler (if such were considered large enough), and 
the special arrangements for measuring the feed water, with tanks, scale 
feed-pump, injector, gas and coal analyzing apparatus, calorimeter; 
&c. Seeing that until the objects of the station become known it would 
probably not pay expenses, the help of guarantors would no doubt by 
necessary. The charge for testing and reporting upon each combustibi, 
would probably more than cover eventually the salaries of a technica| 


manager, his assisiant, and the stoker. 


Some arrangement might yo. 


sibly be made by which the manager and his assistant should only atten 
when required, at any rate at first, in order to diminish expenses, Th 
station would require to be advertised and made known in various ways, 
Colliery owners would, no doubt, find it to their advantage to have their 
different kinds of coal tested and reported upon, so as to offer them ty 
their customers with their ascertained heating value or evaporative 
power. Large consumers of coal (railway companies, water companies, 
and others) should know the heating value of the coal they are paying 
for, and the percentage of incombustibles. 

I add a few notes on the temporary and permanent experimental het 
stations known to me :—The earliest fuel-testing station was established 
in 1847 at Brix in Germany. Sir H. De la Beche and Dr. Lyon Playfair 
made a series of experiments before the year 1851 with different coals 
suitable for the Navy. These trials were conducted near London under 


a small marine boiler at atmospheric pressure. 


In the English Govern. 


ment Dockyards, various interesting experiments have been made under 
small marine boilers, and the results published in Blue-books. Messrs, 
Armstrong, Londridge, and Richardson published in 1858 an account of 
some valuable experiments they had made of the steam coals of the 
Hartley district of Northumberland under a small marine boiler for the 


Local Steam Colliery Association. 


At Wigan many excellent experi. 


ments were made by Messrs. Richardson and Fletcher about the year 
1867, to test the value of Lancashire and Cheshire steam coals for usein 
marine boilers. The water was evaporated under atmospheric pressure 


from a small marine boiler. 


This station was afterwards abolished. In 


none of the foregoing do the gases of combustion appear to have been 
analyzed. A fuel-testing station was working at Dantzig in 1863. An 
important station was opened at Brieg-on-the-Oder, by the colliery owners 
of Lower Silesia, in April, 1878, with the primary object of testing the 


value as fuel of the important coal seams of that province. 


After work- 


ing with the most satisfactory results for two years, and establishing the 
superiority of the Lower Silesian coal, the experiments terminated in 
1880. The testing-boilers had each 40 square metres of heating surface. 
Both gases and coals were analyzed. 

The following are existing Continental stations :—The Imperial Navil 
Administration coal-testing station at Wilhelmshaven, Germany, which 


was established in the 
erected at Munich about t 


— 1887. Dr. Bunte’s coal-testing station 
e year 1878, particulars of which have been 


published in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” 


Vol. LXXITII. 
and 


Here some hundreds of trials have been reported upon 


ublished, much valuable work has been done, and many fuels 


tested, including coals of the Ruhr Valley, Saar Basin, the coal-fields of 
Saxony and Bohemia, and those of Silesia and Upper Bavaria. The 
boiler of the station has about 450 square feet of heating surface. The 
gases and coals are analyzed, and all particulars carefully noted. It is 


one of the most complete stations I have seen. 


Near Brussels there 


is a Government station for testing fuels, under the administration of 
the Belgium State Railways, where locomotive boilers are used. Thees- 
tablishment has been at work for the last two years; but no results are 
published, as they are considered to be the property of the Government. 
Private firms can, however, have their coals tested and reported upov. 
Lastly, there are the Imperial Marine Station at Danzig and the Boile 
Insurance Company at Magdeburg. t 

The above is a slight outline of the work already done in this 


direction. 


With the view of obtaining the opinions of those interested in starting 
a fuel-testing station, I ask you kindly to give this letter publicity. If 
the necessary sum can be raised, we may hope to have before long § 
practical and useful establishment in London, and to gain from it mavy 
interesting practical results respecting the combustion of fuels. 


Bermondsey, S.E., June 2, 1888. 





Bryan Donk, Jon. 








GAS MANAGERS’ SALARIES. 


S1r,—Some months since this subject was mentioned in your columns; 
but I fear not with the desired result of arousing the public mind to the 
fact that gas managers, as a body, are paid salaries very inadequate © 


the work they have to perform. 


I venture to think that it is a subject 


of the utmost importance to be taken up strongly and determinedly by 
the members of The Gas Institute at their next meeting. p 
What a gas manager has to put up with from the member’ of his cot 
mittee, himself and Heaven only knows. They all, in the first place, want 
to teach him his profession, although most of them, in their experience al 
illumination, have rarely travelled beyond lighting a candle at night and 
putting it out again—if they are able. They are professional gas makers, 
gas engineers, gas chemists, and have at one gas committee meetilj 
mastered all that it has taken their gas manager nearly a lifetime af 
hard work to grasp. Each comes up with his particular “ fad,” ” 


which the gas manager must give respectful attention. 


If he is of a 


even temper, he may lose a few buttons from his waistcoat, particularly 
if there isa screen behind which he may retire for a few secon’ 
Then there are the daily visits of some fussy member of the Committe 
who, probably on the eve of an election, wants to make himself co 
spicuous with his constituents—the ratepayers. Besides offering various 
valuable suggestions, he has probably a little inner interest to serve- 
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yiz., he has & friend who wants a berth; and, “Could not the gas 
er make room for him,’ &c. These are only a few of the 
thousand-and-one things which a gas manager serving a corporation— 
gye, and @ gas company often—has to submit to. Yet he must do so, 
or make enemies of his committee, who have too often proved them- 
selves far from being what a gentleman considers a gentleman. 
What conception can these gas committees have as to what is a fair 
glary for a gas manager. I say a good gas manager cannot be too well 
id—yes, never too well paid, if he is an able man—for the interest 
of the ratepayers or the shareholders in gas undertakings. The whole 
success depends upon the gas manager, despite the valuable assistance 
too frequently rendered by gas committees. I should say that one-half 
of the gas managers in the United Kingdom do not receive a moiety of 
the salaries they are justly entitled to. It is the duty of the fairly-paid 
manager to help his ill-paid brother to get an adequate salary ; and 
there are noble examples of real men in the world of gas managers— 
men to whom men in other professions owe a debt of gratitude for 
their scientific discoveries and for the accomplishment of engineering 
difficulties. 
lam not a gas manager, but have had the s4vantage of looking from 
without as well as from within; and I say there is a need for keeping 
up this agitation for increased and proper salaries until it is granted to 
aclass of professional men who work hard for it, and on whose care, 
skill, and judgment, the success of every gas undertaking depends. 
There are ways of doing it. Organize, I would say to managers, among 
yourselves ; and do not rest until you obtain better salaries than an 
ordinary mechanic expects and gets for a twentieth part of the labour, 
anda hundredth part of the anxiety and responsibility which every 
oy ToucHSTONE. 





MECHANICAL STOKING. 

§ir,—The Journat of the 29th ult. contains, on p. 967, an account of 
the recent meeting of the Bolton Town Council, at which meeting a 
report of the Gas Committee was received and adopted. In moving the 
adoption of the report, the Chairman of the Committee said that the 
Mechanical Stoking Sub-Committee had submitted (and obtained the 
General Committee’s approval of) a proposal for carrying out the first 
section of the scheme for the adoption of mechanical stoking. This was 
for erecting coal breaking, elevating, and conveying machinery at the 
Gas Street works, &c. Then follows the report of the Sub-Committee 
to the General Gas Committee. This report was, I understand, con- 
sidered, both by the Sub-Committee and by the General Committee, to be 
of a private character; but 1am informed that Alderman Moscrop, the 
Mayor, caused it to be published in the Bolton daily newspapers, whence, 
I suppose, your account was obtained. 

Now, Sir, I have no desire to question the right of a Sub-Committee to 
make whatever statements—untrue or distorted though they may be—its 
members can agree upon, so long as those statements are treated in the 
usual manner as private and confidential. But if these incorrect state- 
ments are made public, and ungenerous remarks made upon the work 
of gentlemen whose kindness and willingness to give valuable informa- 
tion enabled me to make the necessary arrangements for the deputation 
tosee the stoking machinery in operation, then I consider it to be my duty 
to correct the errors contained in the report. Iam only anxious for the 
whole truth of the subject to be known, and am quite prepared to be 
judged by the results obtained. 

During the visit to the Richmond Gas-Works, I was standing near 
Mr. May, the Engineer, during the whole time he was placing the figures 
relating to the working of the machinery before the deputation ; and when 
the report was published, I was surprised to find therein what 1 was 
convince? were inaccuracies with reference to Mr. May’s working. I, 
therefore, wrote to him a letter, in terms given in the enclosed copy ; and 
received his reply, which I forward to you for publication. I afterwards 
wrote to the Engineers at Beckton and at East Greenwich, asking them 
to oblige me by saying whether the Bolton report agreed with the in- 
formation given by them. Their replies I also enclose for publication. 

Now with reference to the Rochdale Road works of the Manchester 
Corporation. When I was Chief Engineer to the Gas Department of 
that Corporation, the cost of carbonizing the No. 1 retort-house—where 
my manual machinery is in use—was ls. 75d. per ton, including all 
wages from the tipping of the coal into the coal-store to the stacking of 
coke in the yard (including fuel, oil, and waste); and in No. 2 retort- 
house—where my compressed air machinery is used—the cost, including 
the same wages, was 1s. 3-32d. per ton; and when the Bolton deputation 
was there, we were informed that exactly the same number of men as 
formerly were working the machinery. 

The above figures of 1s. 7°5d. per ton agree with the working at Rich- 
mond and other places ; and further corroboration can be obtained by 
reference to ‘* Field’s Analysis ’’ (just published), in which you will find 
that at Portsea (where 546 million cubic feet of gas per annum are made 
by my manual machines) the cost is 1°83d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold, or 1s. 776d. per ton, with the extraordinary make of 11,501 cubic 
feet per ton, and a sale of 10,895 cubic feet per ton. 

As you have made the report of the Bolton Sub-Committee widely 
known, I trust you will oblige me by giving me the same opportunity to 
publish a refutation of its inaccuracies, and to state the real facts of the 
case. 

Manchester, June 9, 1888. Joux Wesr. 


[ENcLosuREs. } 

No. 1.—Letter from Mr. West to Mr. T. May, of Richmond. 

In this letter, dated May 831, Mr. West—alluding to the report of the 
deputation, as published—said it appeared to him that the information 
Mr. May gave the members, in regard to the stoking machinery in opera- 
tion at the Richmond Gas-Works, had not been understood, as the report 
was certainly very different from the facts conveyed to them. Mr. West 
added: “Inasmuch as such misstatements tend to do me a serious 
injury, I shall feel obliged if you will forward me in writing the cost of 
carbonizing by my machinery at your works, including wages for coal 
~ ogee breaking, elevating, conveying into the hoppers, stokers, fire- 
men, coke wheelers, &c.—in fact, all charges, from the taking of the coals 
from the stores to the tipping of thecoke in the yard. Also add the charges 


parison can be made against the old system of hand stoking. Also your 
make of gas per ton of coal carbonized during last year.” 


No. 2.—Letter from Mr. T. May, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., to Mr. West. 

In his letter Mr. May said: “ The cost of carbonization on your system 
at these works, including all charges from the coal-store to the coke- 
yard,is. . . . . + « «_. « « 1°80d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Interest on capital and wear and tear 0°17d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


er 1000 cubic feet. 
supposed in confi- 





A total of wae oe ee ae. 

These figures practically agree with those given (as 

dence) to the Bolton deputation ; and were at the time distinctly stated 

to include the items of coal wheeling, breaking, conveying, &c. Our make 
per ton for the past twelve months was 10,788 cubic feet, and the sale over 

10,000 cubic feet. You are at liberty to make any use you choose of the 

foregoing figures; and I take this opportunity of again expressing my 

great satisfaction with the general working of the machinery, which has 
now been in constant use for eighteen months without one penny being 
spent upon it in repairs.” 

No. 3.—Letter from Mr. Josern Tysoz, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Superin- 
tendent of the East Greenwich Station of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, to Mr. West. 

Mr. Tysoe, alluding to the report, said he intended writing Mr. West on 
the subject, as the misrepresentation of the information given by him on 
the subject which the deputation visited the East Greenwich works for 
the purpose of investigating, was manifestly unfair to Mr. West, and the 
suppression of facts which were patent to the deputation left inferences to 
be drawn totally at variance with the truth. Continuing, Mr. Tysoe said: 
“ The information given by me was as follows :—The machinery had effected 
a considerable saving in carbonizing wages upon the retorts on which it was 
at work; but as it could not be worked to its full extent, on account of 
settlement in this section of the house, it was being removed to a new 
section, where it would be worked to its full capacity ; and I had no doubt 
that the saving effected would be 9d. to 10d. per ton. Seeing, as the depu- 
tation did, that the machinery was being removed to another section for 
the ee of producing further economy, the statement in their report 
‘ that, therefore, it was evident that, though there were eight of the ten 
retorts that might still be charged by the machine, yet they preferred to 
charge the whole by hand’ (apparently intending to convey the impression 
that the machinery was discarded in consequence), was unjustifiable, as 
they had ample evidence that this did not represent a true state of the 
case. Although the apparatus was being removed to another position, we 
went to some amount of trouble to put it in operation upon a few beds for 
their inspection, and its action was satisfactory, and the deputation were 
apparently pleased with it.” 


No. 4.—Letter from Mr. G. C. Trewsy, M. Inst. C.E., Chief Engineer of 
The Gaslight and Coke Company, to Mr. West. 

Writing last Friday, Mr. Trewby said: ‘“‘ With reference to the com- 
munication which I had from you about the report, on machine-stoking, 
made by the Bolton Gas Committee, I must express my surprise at the 
inaccuracies which appear as far as Beckton isconcerned. I was not with 
the Committee when they made their visit; but I am informed by Mr. 
Beale, the Resident Engineer, that the figure given them as the saving of 
machine-work over hand-labour included the cost of wear and tear of 
machines—not excluded it, as they say in their printed report. Then, again, 
the figure given the Committee for the total cost of hand labour, including 
coke-hole work, was 2°75d.—not 2°25d. per 1000 cubic feet, as they have put 
in their report. I may add that the information given to the Committee 
was for their own private use, and not for the purpose of publication; and 
I very much regret that they have taken such an unprecedented course as 
to publish inaccurate information concerning our working.” 


Sratine Reaisters or SHareHoipers.—A shareholder asks : ‘‘ Will any 
of your readers kindly inform me, through your columns—(1) whether the 
chairman of a meeting of shareholders is justified in refusing to affix the 
seal of the company to the list of members, on the protest of a share- 
holder that the register is incorrect ; and (2) if, on a vote being taken, 
the meeting decide that the seal shall not be affixed, it is competent for 
the meeting to proceed with the business without the usual authentica- 
tion of the register?” 


Link Local Board held last Thursday, a report was read to the effect that 
the Board are willing to accept an offer of the Gas compere to supply gas 
to the street lamps in the district at 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, neta | 
the Company allow a discount of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet on accounts pai 
within one month; the arrangement to apply also to private consumers, 
The Clerk was directed to send a copy of the report to the Company. 
West Bromwicu Corporation Gas Suppty.—At last Wednesday’s meeting 
of the West Bromwich Town Council, the annual report of the Gas Com- 
mittee (see ante, p. 1010) was submitted ; and Alderman Fairley, in moving 
its adoption, said the Committee were very pleased indeed that they were 
able to place before the Council such a satisfactory balance-sheet and 
statement of accounts. There was very considerable improvement on the 
previous year, notwithstanding the cost of the Jubilee illuminations and 
the damage done by a fire at the works. This year they had evidently 
turned the corner; and he thought that in March next they would be able 
to make a grant to the rates from the profits of the gas undertaking. 
DispuTep Ricut To A Pustic Water Suppiy.—At the Swansea Police 
Court last Wednesday, judgment was delivered by Mr. J. C. Fowler 
(Stipendiary) on a summons taken out against Mr. Daniel Phillips, an 
estate agent and auctioneer, for diverting a public water supply at Tre- 
both so as to prevent its use by the inhabitants. Mr. Fowler recapitulated 
the facts of the case. There was evidence, he said, that the spring was 
used 60 years ago by the people of the immediate neighbourhood. There 
was then no obstruction or interference on the part of the proprietors ; 
and there could be no doubt that they acquiesced in its use. He believed 
the hamlet of Treboth acquired an easement to fetch water from the 
spring in dispute without fee or acknowledgment. This being clear, about 
22 years or more ago an alteration was made. At the request of an engine 
driver, the proprietor made a path to the well, and pipes were laid down 
to facilitate the water supply. This was substantially a continuation of 
the easement that existed 60 years ago, and the laying of the pipes did not 
extinguish the old privilege. Therefore, he came to the conclusion that 
an offence had been committed within the meaning of the statute. On the 
20th of May the covering stone of the well was removed, under the autho- 
rity of Mr. Phillips, and with the intention of trying to draw the fresh 
water from its present channel into some ancient watercourse. This had 
not been disputed by Mr. Phillips; but his interference was illegal. His 
Worship said he would impose a fine of 10s. for every day during which 
the supply was diverted or diminished. Costs were asked for, and granted. 





for interest on capital, and wear and tear, deducting what the cost would 
be for wear and tear upon the old system of working, so that a fair com- 





Mr. Fowler intimated that he would grant a case, if desired. 
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Parhamentary JIntelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, JuNE 4, 

The Examiners reported that the further Standing Orders applicable to 
the Limpsfield and Oxted Water Bill and the Uckfield Water Bill have 
been complied with ; and that no further Standing Orders are applicable 
to the Helston and Porthleven Water Bill. 

The Chairman of Committees informed the House that the opposition 
to the Riddings District Gas Bill bas been withdrawn. 

Tuespay, JUNE 5. 

we Frodsham Gas and Water Bill was read a second time, and com- 

mitted. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 

The Lincoln Corporation Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The Helston and Porthleven Water Bill, the Limpsfield and Oxted 
Water Bill, and the Riddings District Gas Bill were read a second time, 
and committed. 

The Halifax Corporation Water Bill was read the third time, with the 
amendments; further amendments made; Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 

The Water Provisional Orders Bill was bronght from the Commons, 
read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, JuNE 4. 

The Water Provisional Orders Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The Committee on the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, Amendment Bill, 
adjourned till to-day, was deferred till Monday, June 11. 

The Ashby-de-la-Zouch Rural Sanitary withdrew their petition against 
the Hinckley Local Board Water Bill (Lords). 

TvEspay, JuNE 5. 

The South Staffordshire Water Bill (Lords) was read a second time, and 
committed. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Bill (Lords) was read the 
first time, and referred to the Examiners. 


WEDNESDAY, JuNE 6. 
The Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill (Lords) was read a second time, 
and committed. 
The Water Provisional Orders Bill was read the third time and passed. 


TuHURsDAY, JUNE 7. 
WATER SUPPLY STATISTICS. 

On the motion of Mr. Firru, a return was ordered, showing, with respect 
to the water undertakings of the boroughs of Bradford, Leeds, Hudders- 
field, Hull, Sunderland, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Leicester, Bristol, 
Swansea, Blackburn, Bolton, Oldham, Preston, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, the particulars set forth in the 
notice of motion, as fully given in the JourNnaL last week (p. 1007); the 
whole to be in continuation of Parliamentary Paper No. 397 of Session 
1882, with additional places and information. 


Fripay, June 8, 

The Nelson Local Board Bill was reported. 

The Examiners reported that no Standing Orders not previously 
inquired into are applicable to the London Sea Water Supply Bill. 

‘The Lancaster Corporation Bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The petitions against the Nelson Local Board Bill, by the Brierfield 
Local Board, and against the South Staffordshire Water Bill (Lords), by 
the Corporation of Wednesbury, were withdrawn. 





THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON POLICE AND SANITARY 
REGULATIONS BILLS. 
NELSON LOCAL BOARD BILL. 

The Bill promoted by the Nelson Local Board for (among other pur- 
poses) obtaining power to construct additional water-works ata cost of 
£130,000, and to raise £50,000 for gas-supply purposes, came before the 
above-named Committee last Tuesday. 

Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS, Q.C., and Mr. Cuirrorp appeared for the 
promoters; Mr. JeunrE, Q.C., represented the Briersfield Local Board, 
who had petitioned against the gas clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS, in opening the case, said he would not refer 
at any length to the gas clauses then, as he probably might not have to 
trouble the Committee with that re of the case as an opposed question. 
The district of the Nelson Local Board was in the north-east part of 
Lancashire, about 26 miles from'Manchester, and was one which had rapidly 
risen into importance. In 1870 the population was 5465; in 1880 it had 
risen to 10,445 ; and in 1888 the estimated population was no less than 21,000. 
In the last eight years, therefore, the population had doubled ; and in the 
last 18 years it had practically quadrupled. The growth of the population 
had made large demands upon the water supply of the district ; and it had 
also led to a large development of lighting, which was only second in 
importance to water. In the year 1866, the Local Board obtained an 
Act authorizing them to Suppl water and gas for the district. In 1871 
the water district, which had originally been contined to Nelson, was 
extended to Barrowford and Little Marsden. By subsequent Provisional 
Orders and Acts, the water and gas limits were further enlarged. The 
water-works authorized by the earlier Acts had been constructed; but 
last year the heat and drought of the summer brought about something 
approaching a water famine in the district, and compelled the Board to 
look for some means of increasing their supply. The result had been 
that a source had been found which promised to be advantageous to 
the district. The new supply was known as the Ogden Clough. It was 
situated about six miles from Nelson, and there was a considerable 
catchment area of over 1000 acres. Dealing with this area in the wa 
experience showed was the wisest, and in the end the most economical, 
the Board proposed to obtain control of the entire watershed which 
might be said naturally to belong to the district. The total cost of the 
scheme was £130,000; but it would be constructed in sections, and only 
a portion of the money would be required at first. Ifthey secured a 
watershed, however, they must make provision for the work as a whole. 
As against this scheme there were originally petitions from two mill- 
owners whose mill would be affected by the works; but he was glad that 
their opposition had been withdrawn, as they were satisfied with the terms 
which it was proposed to offer them. 

Mr. J. Newton, M. Inst. C.E., of Manchester,Jthe Engineer of the works, 
was then called. He said the area of the outside district comprised within 
the limits of the gas and water supply was 3282 acres in Barrowford and 
Brierfield; Nelson itself being 3185 acres. The population of Barrowford 


was 3500; and of Brierfield, 5000. The rateable value of Nelson w 

£54,192 ; of Barrowford, £13,479; and of Brierfield, £15,108—maki\" 
total of £82,779. They calculated in 1879 that the then additiona] sup “4 
would last for 15 years; but the extraordinary increase in the populatio, 
had upset their calculations. They were now — a little over 16 gallons 
per head of the oa which was a very low limit; but even at this 
rate their source o' th} =! could only just cope with it. They had but One 
reservoir at present, holding 80 million gallons; the other was op} 8 
service reservoir, of 2 million gallons capacity. In 1870 the number of 
customers was 1162; in 1888 it was 5600. The new supply, which was 
urgently needed, would give 586,000 additional gallons daily. The low 
quantity consumed per head of the population, he attributed to excellent 
management; the Local Board insisting upon the best class of fittings, in 
order to prevent waste. ‘ 

Mr. J. Wilkinson, the Chairman, and Mr. W. Dent, the Surveyor of the 
Local Board, then gave evidence in support of the scheme, and the Com. 
mittee adjourned. 

On the following day, 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS said he was pleased to state that he had been 
able to come to an agreement with Mr. Jeune as to the gas clauses of the 
Bill. They had arranged for the insertion of a clause for the protection of 
the Brierfield Local Board district. 

The Cyaan (Mr. Powell) intimated, with regard to the water powers 
sought for, that the Committee would like some evidence as to the profits 
made by the undertaking. The Committee were very much impressed 
with the large amount of borrowing powers asked for as compared with 
the rateable value and the ——_ of the district to be served. It had 
been proved that the Board were already supplying an outlying district— 
at a profit, it was presumed ; but they could not make use of this district 
in support of their credit. 

Mr. W. H. Hartley, Clerk to the Board, said he was Chairman of the 
Water Committee forsome years. They had spent £45,000 on their works, 
The gross income last year was a little more than £4000; leaving a net 
profit of £300 after paying all expenses and charges for interest and 
sinking fund. From 1886 to 1887 the revenue barely paid the expenses; 
but in 1887 they turned the corner. He anticipated a further increase of 
£300 profit next year. In the last two years they had paid off £2200 of 
their debt. 

At the conclusion of this evidence, 

The Cuarrman said the Committee were prepared to grant the powers 
asked for, subject to amendment of clauses as to the time of redemption. 

Mr. 7. Newbigging, C.E., then gave formal evidence with regard to the 
proposal to borrow £50,000 for lighting purposes. He said that ten years 
ago the consumption of gas in the district was 22 million cubic fect 
annually, whereas last year it was 74 million cubic feet. The consumption 
had doubled in the past five years. 

Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS explained that the Board had powers under 
their original Act of 1866 to purchase the private gas-works at Brierfield; 
and all + asked now was permission to borrow the money for this and 
other lighting purposes. The works would be acquired for £14,000, and 
the interests of. Brierfield would be amply protected by the clause which 
had been agreed upon with Mr. Jeune. 

The Committee sanctioned the proposal. 

Clauses were then considered; one being inserted for the protection of 
the Brierfield Local Board, providing that the charge for gas in their 
district, to yearly consumers of 2000 cubic feet, should not exceed the 
charge to consumers of smaller quantities within the Local Board district; 
the charge for a less quantity not to be more than 3d. per 1000 cubic feet 
over the ordinary charge; and the Local Board not to make more profit 
than sufficient to pay interest on the money borrowed. The Bill was then 
ordered to be reported. 















INCREASED STOREAGE AT THE LyTHAM Gas-Works.,—At a meeting of the 
Gas Committee of the Lytham Improvement Commissioners held last 
Tuesday; it was decided to accept the tender of Messrs. C. and W. Walker 
for the construction of the new gasholder for which Mr. T, Newbigging, 
C.E., has prepared plans; and this decision was confirmed at the meeting 
of the Commissioners last Thursday. 

Tae Quarity or Gas aT CHELTENHAM.—The quality of the gas supplied 
to Cheltenham was again discussed at the Town Council meeting on 
Monday last week ; and a very frank statement was made by Mr. Darby, 
who raised the question at a previous meeting, and took a somewhat 
adverse line to the other speakers. At the last meeting information was 
given which made it clear that the illuminating power of the gas in the 
Cheltenham lamps is at least one candle less than the gas in Gloucester— 
a difference due to the basis of measurement in Cheltenham being the 
London standard Argand, while in Gloucester, which obtained its Lighting 
Act at a later date, the Birmingham standard—a higher one than the 
London—was adopted. Candle for candle, the gas supplied in Gloucester 
is a stronger illuminant than that used in Cheltenham; and when froms 
gas giving (say) 15 candles illuminating power at the gas-works, Chelten- 
ham obtains 14 candles less a mile or so away, the meaning is that even & 
164-candle gas in the centre of Cheltenham is only equal toa 14-candle gas 
at Gloucester, tested at the gas-works. The Council did not consider the 
foregoing facts cast any reflection on the Gas Company; but it was felt 
that they imposed upon the Council the obligation of recognizing that 
the town is only entitled to an inferior light, and of seeing that the 
quality of gas supplied is fully equal to that for which they have 
contracted. 

LeEps Corporation Water Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Leeds 
Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Woodhouse moved—“ That 
the Water Committee be authorized to lay down a new 30-inch 
pumping main from the Eccup reservoir to the Arthington pumpi0s 
station, at the estimated cost of £21,120.” He said that, acting 
on the authority of the Council, given on the 9th of March last, the Com 
mittee had advertised for tenders for the pipes, and accepted one for 
£11,000. By an oversight on the part of the Borough Engineer, no estl- 
mate had been given of the cost of laying the pipes; and it was pro 
to grant for this purpose the sum of £10,120. The average daily co! 
sumption of the town was 11 million gallons, and the maximum was ! 
millions. The pipes from Arthington to Leeds were capable of conveying 
14 million gallons a day. They were laying’ down a new pipe from 
Weetwood to the Seven Arches, which would carry this bulk of water ; and 
they had entered into a contract for the making of another tunnel by the 
side_of the Blackmoor Tunnel,and then they would have a carrying capacity 
between these places of from 30 to 35 million gallons per day, which would 
be sufficient for some years tocome. By the laying of the new main pro- 
posed, they would be able to pump 18 million gallons from Eccup 
Arthington—a distance of about four miles. It would at some time be 
necessary to put down another main from Winsty to Eccup; but this was 
inthe distant future. They had now in stock 3147 million gallons of water, 
or 152 days’ supply, against 2263 million gallons last year, or 110 days 
supply, showing an increase of 900 millions, or 42 days’ supply at the 





increased average consumption. The resolution was adopted. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Fripay, June 8. 
(Before Justice MatHEW and a Common Jury.) 
BEALE VU, SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER COMPANY. 
This we an action for damages for personal injuries, &c., sustained by 
Jaintiff. 

5 Wits, Q.C., and Mr. GREENwoop appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. 
w‘Cott for the defendants. 

Mr. GREENWoop read the pleadings, which alleged that the defendants 
had opened a certain public highway—viz., St. George’s Circus—and so 
negligently relaid the surface as to leave stones projecting above the level 
of the road, and that on July 4, 1837, as the plaintiff was driving along 
with a horse and a cartload of fruit and vegetables, his horse stumbled 

inst these stones, and the plaintiff and his load of fruit were thrown 
junto the road, thereby causing him loss and injury. The defendants 
denied any negligence. They said that they had opened the road in pur- 
suance of their statutory powers, and did the work reasonably and care- 
fully; that it was completed on the 27th of June, and handed over to the 
rish authorities ; and that their liability, if any, thereupon ceased. 

Mr. Wii.I1s then opened the case for the plaintiff rather more in detail, 
and stated the particulars of the damage for which he asked for compen- 
sation. He only claimed £4 4s. for the damaged fruit, £2 2s, for additional 
assistance in his business whilst absolutely prevented from attending to 
it, about £30 for damage to his horse, £10 the doctor’s bill, and a moderate 
sum for the personal injuries he had sustained, which it would be for the 
jury toassess. He had been hurt in the back; and it was at first feared 
that his spine was injured. But his medical man assured him this was 
not so, and that his entire restoration was only a question of time. 

Here a consultation took place between Counsel. As the result, ! 

Mr. Wiis said the Company had met the plaintiff very fairly. He bad 
made a small concession in the matter of damages; and the defendants 
had given up the question of liability. It was agreed that there should be 
judgment for £105, with the usual consequences. He had no doubt the 
liability of the defendants would have been established if the case had 
one on. 

. Mr. M‘Coxt said he had entertained a very different opinion as to the 
liability of the Company; but, having regard to the injuries which the 
plaintiff had undoubtedly suffered, and which had been very temperately 
stated by his learned friend, he had advised the defendants to give what 
he did not think they were legally liable for. 

Judgment accordingly. 





COURT OF SESSION—FIRST DIVISION. 
TuEsDAY, JUNE 5. 
(Before the Lonp Prestpent and Lords Mure, Suanp, and Apam.) 
PARTICK, HILLHEAD, AND MARYHILL GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, V. ROBERT 
TAYLOR AND ANOTHER, 

This was a special case brought to dispose of a question arising 
between the Company and its preferential sharehoiders, who were repre- 
sented by Mr. R. ‘Taylor and Mr. H. A. Begg. The Company was formed 
in May, 1871, with a capital of £50,000, which was increased in October, 
1872, to £100,000. In 1873 it was resolved to issue 6000 preference shares of 
£5 each, to be entitled to a preferential dividend of 54 per cent. Mr. Taylor 
holds 100, and Mr. Begg 20 of these shares. From the time of their issue till 
June, 1885, the —- dividend was paid; and dividends on the 
ordinary stock had been declared, beginning with 1874, at the following 
rates :—24, 24, 3, 4, 44, 44, 44, 5, 5, 5, 54, and in 1885, 24. At the timeof 
each annual balance of the Company’s books, a measurement was made 
of the stock of coals and other stores, which was taken into account by 
the Directorsin making up the balance-sheet. According to this measure- 
ment, there were on hand on June 30, 1885, coals and stores to the 
value of £16,447 16s. 8d. In February, 1886, the Directors insisted 
upon a reduction in the amount of coals in hand. The result 
of this was, it is stated, to show, not long afterwards, that there 
was a discrepancy between the quantity and value of the coal actually 
in hand and that shown by the measurement submitted by the 
Manager; and on June 30 a sum of £10,789 15s. 3d. was debited to 
revenue on account of the deficiency in stocks. At the same time there 
was debited to revenue £939 for debts of previous years, which had been 
treated as good, but were then ascertained to be irrecoverable. After 
charging these two amounts, there was a sum of £8667 17s. 7d. to the debit 
of revenue, or, in other words, the assets were, as shown in the balance- 
sheet, short of the capital and liabilities by that amount; and no dividend 
was paid either to the ordinary or preference shareholders. Had there not 

n the two amounts mentioned above to debit, there would have been a 
balance at the credit of the revenue account of £3060 18s. 2d., which would 
have been more than sufficient to pay a dividend on the preference shares. 
On June 80 last there was a balance of profit on the year’s working of 
£7725 11s., £1000 of which was carried to the depreciation fund; and the 
remainder was applied to the reduction of the balance of £8667 17s. 7d. at 
the debit of the previous year’s accounts—carrying forward a debit balance 
of £1942 6s, Again, no dividends were paid either to preference or ordi- 
hary shareholders. At the annual meeting on Aug. 31, 1886, Mr. Begg 
protested against the adoption of the report, contending that a profit was 
made during the year sufficient to pay a dividend. An ordinary share- 
holder also protested, in so far as the report might in any way bear on the 
matter, that the preference shareholders would be entitled to dividend for 
the year embraced in the accounts. Mr. Begg renewed his protest at the 
annual meeting in 1887. It was anticipated that, on June 30 of this year, 
there would be a sufficient sum at the credit of the revenue account to 
pay off the debit balance of £1942 6s., to pay the dividend for the current 
year on the preference shares, and possibly to pay a portion of the arrears of 
dividend on those shares, assuming these to be due. Some question arose be- 
tween the parties on thesubject. The Directors maintained that the dividend 
on the preference shares was cumulative, and that no charge in respect of 
arrears of preference dividend or interest fell to be made upon the revenue 
of the present or future years. The preference shareholders contended 
that the future free revenue of the Company, after paying off the debit 
balance, should be applied, in the first place, in payment of the arrears of 
their dividend for the years 1886 and 1887, with interest. The questions 
submitted to the Court were: (1) Is the dividend on the preference shares 
cumulative, and does the dividend not paid in the years 1885-86 and 
1886-87—when there were no profits—require to be carried forward as a 
first charge on the revenue of the year 1887-88 and future years? or is the 
dividend on the preference shares for any one year chargeable only upon 

he free revenue of that year ? @) Is interest due on arrears of preference 
dividend ; and, if so, at what rate ?; 

r. Daruine and Mr. YounGcER appeared for the Company ; Mr. GUTHRIE 
and Mr. Davipson for preference shareholders. 

The Lorp Prestpent said their attention had been called to the Articles 
of Association, which provided for the manner in which the earnings of the 





Company should be disposed of each year. These were to be applied : (1) 
In payment of all taxes, rates, and rents, and other preferable charges 
payable in respect of the Company’s landed property or works ; and all 
arrears, if any, thereof. (2) In payment of all management, working, and 
other current expenses of the mpg & and all arrears, if any, thereof. 
This was the primary —- of the income of the Company, to pay 
its outstanding debts, whether they happened to be incurred in the 
past year, or whether they might have been incurred in previous 
years. There could be no doubt that this was what the Directors of the 
Company would be-bound to do. The third purpose was: “In payments 
to the reserve fund and the depreciation fund :” and the fourth: “In pay- 
ment to the preferential shareholders, if any, of their dividends, according 
to their respective priority.” The words “and all arrears,” did not occur 
there; and from this they were to infer that the Directors were not at 
liberty to pay arrears, if any, on the dividends. If there were profits in 
any year, the preference shareholders were entitled to their dividends out 
of the first payment; if there were no profits, they got nothing. There 
was, therefore, as between the Company and the preferential shareholders 
in that event, no payment. They were not entitled to get payment; and 
therefore regarding the Company in the light of a debtor, there could be 
no fault on their part. He did not see how it was possible to say that 
interest could be payable upon a sum which should not have been paid at 
the time at which it commenced torun. This was a proposal in the law 
of interest that he had never heard. Interest only continued, because a 
debt ought to have been paid. In this case it ought not to have been 
paid; so that there could be no interest. He therefore answered the first 
question in the affirmative ; and both divisions of the second question in 
the negative. 
The other Judges concurred. 





COURT OF SESSION—OUTER HOUSE. 
Tuespay, JuNE 5. 
(Before Lord M‘LaRen.) 
PATENT PARAFFIN GAS LIGHTING COMPANY, LIMITED, UV. LOCHGILPHEAD GAS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
A TRIAL OF THE OIL-GAS SYSTEM. 

The pursuers in this action carry on business at No. 12, Washington 
Street, Glasgow, and they sued the defending Company for £277 8s. 10d., 
a balance said to be due under a contract entered into between the parties 
in June, 1887, for the introduction of pursuers’ patent system of making 
gas from paraffin oil or petroleum, at defenders’ gas-works. The contract 
price was £228; but, in connection with the work, extra goods and work 
were furnished to the amount of £49 8s. 10d., which, added to the contract 
price, made up the sum sued for. Defenders stated that in 1886 the pur- 
suers exhibited at the Edinburgh Exhibition a model of their works, and 
issued a pamphlet which enumerated the advantages of their paraflin oil 
gas over coal gas; representing in particular that 1000 cubic feet of gas 
could be produced from 10 gallons of paraffin gas oil. Previously to 1887 
the defendant Company et wr aoe gas from coal. Their works con- 
tained a bench with three settings of four retorts. The manufacture of 
coal gas required the services of their Manager during the day and part of 
the night in summer; and the services of the manager and an assistant 
day and night in winter. As it appeared from the pursuers’ pamphlet, 
and from verbal representations, that the adoption of their system would 
effect a considerable saving in wages, coal, freight, cartage, and labour, 
the Directors resolved to bring the matter under the notice of the pro- 
prietors. This was done by sending copies of the pamphlet, obtained from 
the pursuers, to each shareholder before the holding of the annual general 
meeting on March 20 last. At this meeting the shareholders approved of 
the pursuers’ system, and ordered the Directors to proceed with it. On 
May 7, 1887, the pursuers offered to furnish and erect the necessary works 
for a lump sum of £250; the works to include “ three large-sized retorts, 
each capable of producing 350 cubic feet of gas per hour.” It was also 
represented to them, as the defenders alleged, that “the gas will not cost 
you more than 5s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, after adding freight, 
cartage, &c.,on the fuel, and gas man’s time; therefore you are likely 
to clear the outlay in less than three years.” Defenders suggested that 
certain modifications should be made, and, in particular, wished that a 
gasholder which was proposed to be erected should be omitted, and that 
a system of counterbalance weights should be used, so as to make the 
holder act as an exhauster. Pursuers, it was said, agreed to this, and under- 
took to furnish 4 tons of weights. Thereafter, on June 1, the pursuers 
wrote amending this offer, and submitting a plan of the works, showing 
a bench of four large retorts, the cost of which was to be £248 net cash. 
This offer was accepted, The works which the defenders understood they 
had contracted for should have been capable of producing 14,000 cubic feet 
of gas in 10 hours from 140 gallons of paraffin gas oil. The defenders took 
down two of their existing retort-benches and ovens, to make room for the 
new retorts ; and the pursuers erected the four retorts they had under- 
taken to furnish, in two ovens, with one furnace for each oven. It was 
found, however, by the pursuers’ foreman, that he could not extract from 
the works, as constructed, the quantity of gas specified in the prospectus 
and contract; and he with the other workmen went away, leaving the works 
unfinished. The joints, it was stated, were not made tight ; and the main- 
pipes were only supported outside the retort-house by a wooden prop. The 
iron lintels on the roof of the furnaces were said to have bulged downwards 
so as tointerfere with the firing; and the brickwork was stated to be bulged 
and rent from top to bottom. Representations having been made to the 
pursuers, their Manager, on the 20th of September last, went to Loch- 
gilphead, and the works were tried in his presence; but it was alleged 
that they failed to yield the guaranteed quantity of 1400 cubic feet per 
hour—only producing 1000 cubic feet per hour, and this at an expenditure 
of 154 instead of 10 gallons of oil. It was therefore maintained that the 
works were incomplete, and incapable of doing the guaranteed work, and 
that thereby the pursuers had failed to complete their contract. Defenders 
further stated that they had sustained loss, first by the partial stoppage 
of their works during the time the erection of the pursuers’ bystem was 
going on, and then that the failure of the system necessitated the entire 
stoppage of the works while the Company put in some retorts to supply 
their customers with coal gas. They also claimed to have sustained loss 
by the work not having been completed in the time specified, and main- 
tained that these items of loss amounted to not less than the sum sued 
for. The works erected by the pursuers had not been used except for the 

urpose of enabling them to test their productive powers; and the de- 
a expressed their willingness, if the pursuers would make them 
capable of yielding the proper quantity of gas from the stipulated amount 
of oil, to give credit to pursuers for the contract price subject to the 
defender’s claim for damages, which they reserved being made good. 
Otherwise they rejected the works. ; 

Counsel intimated that a settlement had been arrived at; the parties 
having agreed to refer the matter in dispute to arbitration—the arbiters 
to be mutually chosen. The action was taken out of Court, by a joint 
minute, in which defenders are assoilizied; neither party being found 
entitled to expenses. 
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Miscellaneous Aetos, 


ROCHDALE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue AnnuaL Report.—Price or Gas.—THeE REMUNERATION OF THE 
ENGINEER AND MANAGER, 

At the Meeting of the Rochdale Town Council last Thursday, the 
annual report of the Gas Committee was submitted. After congratulating 
the Corporation on the continued success of the department, the Com- 
mittee said: “The accounts already submitted to you [see ante, p. 785] 
show a balance of net profit, after meeting all charges for interest, sink- 
ing and reserve funds, amounting to £15,502 17s. 1d., being the largest 
sum ever realized in one year, and £2300 in excess of the highest amount 
hitherto recorded. The whole of the works have been maintained in a 
state of efficiency, and are still capable of producing sufficient gas to 
meet the requirements of the district during the ensuing winter. In view 
of the gratifying increase in the amount of the profits, your Committee 
have had under their consideration the desirability of a reduction in the 
price charged for gas, and have decided to ask your sanction to a reduc- 
tion of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, which will bring the price of gas within the 
borough to 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet, with discounts ranging from 2d. to 5d.; 
and to 3s, 7d. outside the borough—the discounts in this case varying from 
1d. to 8d., according to the quantity consumed. The prices of tar pro- 
ducts and sulphate of ammonia have shown a satisfactory increase durin 
the past year, as the receipts from these sources clearly indicate; an 
with a view to still further improve the results from the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia, your Committee have decided (with the approval 
of the Council) to replace the present sulphate plant with the best and 
most modern appliances, whereby they expect the cost of production 
will be materially diminished, and the risk of nuisance entirely avoided. 
The illuminating power of the gas has been tested on 272 occasions during 
the year; the average being 17°98 candles. Gas made, 1888, 831,069,000 
cubic feet ; do., 1887, 316,964,000 cubic feet—increase, 14,105,000 cubic feet. 
Gas sold and used, 1888, 286,642,600 cubic feet ; do., 1887, 283,537,500 cubic 
feet—increase, 3,105,100 cubic feet. Value of gas sold, after deducting 
discounts, 1888, £42,850 16s. 5d.; do., 1887, £42,007 0s. 84d.—increase, 
£843 15s. 84d. Surplus profits, 1888, £15,502 17s. 1d.; do., 1887 
£12,127 15s. 9d.; increase, £3375 1s. 4d. New consumers’ services laid 
this year, 276; total number of services laid to March 25, 1887, 23,269— 
total, 23,545. New mains laid during the year have cost £229 12s. 6d.; 
new services during the year have cost £78 9s. 11d.; charged to revenue 
account, £308 2s. 5d.” The foregoing report came up for discussion along 
with recommendations of the Gas Committee that the salary of Mr. T. 
Banbury Ball, the Gas Engineer, be raised by £100 per annum, and that 
the price of gas be reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic feet all round. 

The Mayor (Mr. J. E. Petrie) occupied the chair. 

On the subject of the public lighting in summer, 

Alderman Prrrie said it had been the practice of the Committee to 
discharge the bulk of the lamplighters during the summer months; and 
the few left had to light up in the central part of the town as far as they 
would go. It might be false economy; but the Committee did as they 
were instructed by the Council in the matter. 

On the annual report of the Committee, 

Alderman Srpson called attention to the fact that the gas made this 
year exceeded last year’s quantity by 14,105,000 cubic feet, yet the 
increase in the quantity of gas sold was only 3,105,100 feet. To him it 
was very extraordinary that with such a largely increased production 
there should be so small an increase in the consumption. The Council 
would be glad to have an explanation. He also drew attention to the 
leakage. Last year the leakage was 44,426,400 cubic feet, against 
83,426,500 feet in the previous year—a difference of 11,000,000 feet in one 
year. These were very extraordinary figures, and required explaining. 
There was an increase in the profits of £3375; but of this amount only 
£835 was from gas—the residuals furnishing the balance of £2250. 

Alderman Perris replied that the one weak spot in the year’s workin, 
was the large leakage; and there were many ways it could happen, an 
ways that would show that it was not all gas lost. The real cause had 
not as yet been discovered ; and the Committee were still trying to find 
it, and would continue their endeavours until they were successful. 

When the motion for increasing the salary of the Manager was reached, 

The Mayor submitted the resolution of the public meeting against the 
advance (see ante, p. 994). 

Alderman PeEtri£, in moving that the Committee’s recommendation 
be confirmed, said the Council must necessarily have a closer knowledge 
of'such matters than the ratepayers could have; and if they were satisfied 
that the course they advised was better than that recommended by the 
ratepayers, it became the duty of the Council to say, “We are sorry we 
cannot oblige you, but we are convinced that in this instance we shall best 
serve your interests by working contrary to your wishes.” This was 
what the Gas Committee were now doing. The Committee had been very 
sparing in making demands for advances upon salaries. They had onl 
asked twice during the last eight years; but previous to that they too 
the liberty of greatly reducing the cost of management, so that with the 
advance now asked they would still be expending on the management of 
their gas-works less than they were paying 13 years ago, although, while 
the cost of management had been tending downwards, the size of their 
works had been steadily increasing. The works were now more than one- 
third larger than they were 13 years ago; and the carbonization of coal 
had increased since that time from 24,000,to 33,000 tons perannum. He 
considered this a very encouraging statement to begin with, and he felt 
proud to be able to make it. And yet the people were not happy, as was 
shown by a number of gentlemen having called a public meeting in order 
that they might indulge in the luxury of having a good grumble at their 
representatives. What the Committee had done was this: They had 
endeavoured to ascertain the market value of the services of a manager 
such as they required at their works; and having ascertained this, they 
proposed to pay Mr. Ball up to that standard. But in addition to all this 
the Committee had their own experience to guide them in the matter of 
the comparative value of gas managers; and they were satisfied that the 
difference between having a right man and an inferior man at the gas- 
works was of far greater importance to them than any variation of £100 
or £200 a year in salaries. The Committee had watched very closely Mr. 
Ball’s modus operandi ; and they were satisfied that he had steadily and 
persistently followed a certain course as only a man possessing the instinct 
or genius of good management could do. The result had been beneficial 
all round; and the Committee wished it to continue. They thought the 
benefits obtained were well worth the remuneration now proposed, and 

that this remuneration would be only fair and just. 

Alderman Barrow seconded the motion. 

An amendment was then submitted to the effect that the suggested 
increase in Mr. Ball’s salary should be £50 per annum only; but it did not 
find a seconder. Another amendment was then brought forward to refer 
the recommendation back to the Gas Committee for reconsideration. A 
discussion ensued ; and eventually this amendment was carried. 





































































































Alderman Petri thereupon moved that Mr. Ball’s salary be advan, 
£50 per annum. eed 

‘After some further remarks, this was agreed to by 25 votes to 1] 

Alderman Perriz then moved a resolution proposing a reduction of 33 
per 1000 feet in the price of gas. The suggested reduction was, he remarked. 
so modest, that not many words were required in support of it. Ip f,’ 
he wished to say that he moved this resolution out of courtesy to hig (1g 
mittee, because he was in favour of a much larger decrease. They oA 
to make a reduction of 4d. in Committee, but failed ; and so, out of og; 
to the Committee, he proposed the present resolution. He might also ga; 
that if it was moved and seconded that there should be a reduction of ba 
he would vote against his own resolution. " 

Mr. W. T. Heap seconded the proposition ; remarking that he tho ht 
the Committee should keep up the price of gas as well as they could, ” 

Mr. Suarp proposed an amendment that the price of gas should be pm. 
duced from 3s. 5d. to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet in the borough, and from 
8s. 10d. to 3s. 8d. to outside customers. Consumers inside the burough had 
greater local responsibilities than those outside; and seeing the enormoy, 
= made from the gas, he thought it should be 3s. to inside consumers 

ally, he considered that gas should be sold at cost price whe, 
there had been a large depreciation and there was a substantial 
reserve fund ; but, after all, such a course in the present instance would 
be foolish, as it would have to be made up from the rates. 

Alderman TwEEDALE supported the resolution, remarking that he wanted 
gas as low as he could possibly get it; but whatever reduction wag 
would have to be added to the rates, and therefore the question whether 
they should pay for it in gas or in rates was as broad as it was long. 

Alderman LittLewoop also supported the resolution. He was not 
surprised to hear once more the old fallacy of selling gas at cost price 
It arose from imagining that ratepayers and gas consumers were identical, 
They were not. The ratepayers were the proprietors of the works, 
They had run the risk, and were entitled to a profit if one was made; but 
if they gave the - away, as proposed, they gave it to people who 
had not subscribed. 

The resolution was carried by a large majority—only three members 
voting for the amendment. 





MAURITIUS GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

In their report, to be submitted at the meeting of shareholders to-day, 
the Directors of the above Company regret that the operations of the year 
ending Dec. 31 last have resulted unfavourably. They state that there 
has been a considerable diminution in the private consumption of gas 
owing to the further removal of residents jfrom the town to the country; 
and there has also been a falling off in the requirements of gas for Goverp. 
ment buildings, the theatre, and amusements. The demand for residua] 
products continued without improvement; and in order to maintain sales 
it was found necessary to submit to lower prices. The receipts from this 
source have, therefore, suffered a material decrease. The most prejudicial 
effect upon the profit of the year was, however, occasioned by the increased 
exchange; and its future bearing gives grounds, it is stated, for grave 
anxiety. The expenditure was augmented by the necessity of carrying 
out exceptional repairs to the plant and oot: Peet and by extra outlay 
for travelling expenses. The Municipality have latterly assumed an un 
friendly attitude towards the Company, and have imposed fines for lam 
accidentally extinguished. The Company having declined to submit, 
Municipality witheld payment of the amount due for gas ; and, after every 
effurt to effect an amicable settlement had been unsuccessfully made, there 
was no alternative but to resort to legal proceedings to compel payment; 
and an action in the Supreme Court is now pending. The Municipality 
further ask for an increase, without extra payment, of the agreed hours 
of lighting the street lamps, and the laying of mains in outlying unpr- 
ductive districts. The Directors further state that the contract for the 
lighting of Port Louis will expire in October, 1890. The Municipality 
have issued an advertisement, expressing their readiness to impart infor- 
mation to parties disposed to tender for the lighting of the town thence- 
forward. At the te geod moment the Directors will be prepared to treat 
with the Municipality, with the object of securing, if possible, an accept- 
able new contract. The agreement with Mr. Darney, the Manager of the 
Company’s works, terminated last January; and he ie been succeeded by 
Mr, Farthing, who is reported to be doing most excellent work for the 
Company since he took charge. Unfortunately, the climate of Port Louis 
seems unsuited to his constitution; and it is doubtful whether he will be 
able to remain there for any lengthened period. The Directors report the 
decease, on the 21st ult., of Mr. William White, who had filled the post of 
Chairman of the Company from its commencement, and spared no effort 
to promote its success. The vacancy on the Board has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. F. Yates. It is noted that the debenture debt has 
been reduced to £5300, the greater part of which is falling due within s 
short period. The Directors, therefore, state that they consider it desir- 
able to make a call on the shares to pay off this liability, rather than 
renew the debentures at a heavy charge for interest. The balance of profit 
and loss is £836, from which the sum of £257 for interest on debentures 
has to be deducted ; leaving an amount of £579, which the directors con- 
sider it would be prudent, under existing circumstances, to carry forward. 

TIPTON LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 

At the last meeting of the Tipton Local Board, the accounts of the gas 
undertaking for the year ending March 25 last were presented. We find 
therefrom that the amount of capital raised for the purposes of the gas 
undertaking at the above-named date was £67,000, while £68,990 had been 
expended thereon; showing a debit balance of £1990. The sales of gas 
during the year covered by the report produced a net sum of £7954, a5 
against £7768 in’the year ending March 25, 1887 ; and the residuals yielded 
£2284, as compared with £1963. The total receipts were £10,434, % 
against £9959. The expenditure for the manufacture of gas amounted 
to £5400, as against £5471; distribution cost £386, as compared with 
£445 ; and the total outlay was £6952, as against £6993. The gros 
profit was £3482 last year, and £2966 in the year 1886-7. After payment 
of £3365, the principal and interest on account of loan, and deduction 
£7 4s. for bad debts, there was left a net profit of £109 18s. 6d. The Gas 
Committee, in submitting the accounts, expressed their satisfaction 4 
them, as well as their approval of the manner in which the gas-works ha 
been conducted. The Committee’s report, with the accounts, was unadl 
mously adopted. The following is the working ‘statement of the “ss 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. Vincent Hughes) for the past two years :— 





Year ended Year Ho 

Coal and cannel carbonized (per March 25, 1883. March 25, 
tom OF Mowt.). « 2 «© 0 7022 tons. é 6955 tons. 

Gasmade. ... . . . » 173,858,000 cub. ft. .. 71,124,600 cub. ft 
Make of gas (per ton of 20 cwt.). 10,446 ,, ‘ 10,226» 
Gas sent from the works. . . 73,865,508 ,, es 71,108,565 =» 
Gas sold and used at the works. 66,810,915 ,, ee 65,087,728 » 
Leakage condensation, &c. . . 6,554,598 ,, - 6,070,837  » 

or 8°98 p. ct. of or 8°58 p. ct. 
Average illuminiting power. . 17°59 candles ee 17 44 candles 
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tug POTTERIES UNDERTAKING OF THE BRITISH GASLIGHT 
COMPANY. 


Tue ProrposeD ALTERATION IN THE Company's ACCOUNTS. 

A correspondent of the Staffordshire Sentinel (Mr. J. Bebbington) is 
wmplaining of the action taken by the Gas Sub-Committee of the Hanley 
sod Tunstall Local Authorities in the matter of the proposed alteration 
of the form in which the British Gaslight Company some months ago pro- 

to present their accounts—viz., so as to exclude the items for insur- 
je and depreciation. Mr. Bebbington asserts that, owing to the Sub- 
Committee keeping back an important letter received from the Board of 
frade, relating to this matter, on the 22nd of April, and preventing its 
consideration at the meetings of the Hanley Town Council on the 24th of 
that month and on the 15th of May, a loss of £1000 by the ratepayers has 
heen entailed. He points out that, in the course of the litigation between 
the Local Authorities and the Company, no matter was deemed to be of 
greater importance, or was more persistently _—- by the Corporation, 
than the Sa alleged vo ge charge of nearly £1100 per annum, on 
gcount of their depreciation fund. Each of the witnesses who gave evi- 
dence on behalf of the Corporation concurred in condemning the charge; 
while Counsel for the Corporation, with one accord, denounced it. The 
opposition of the Corporation not being successful, the charge was con- 
tinued. In November last year, the Company sent a communication 
tothe Board of Trade with reference to this matter, the purport of which 
was conveyed by the Secretary of the Company (Mr. F. L. Linging) to the 

Town Clerk of Hanley. It was to the effect that the Directors had given 
very careful consideration to the question of the inclusion of the items of 
depreciation and insurance in their form of accounts. Although they 
were advised that the insertion of these items was strictly legal, they felt 
that they were unvsual; and, in deference to the wishes a during 
the litigation proceedings, they had decided to discontinue them in future. 
With a view to this, an application had been made to the Board of Trade 
tosanction a new iorm of accounts, from which the items in question 
would be omitted. The Secretary of the Board of Trade was willing to 
give such sanction ; but he suggested that the proposed new form should 
first be submitted tothe Local Authorities. Mr. Linging accordingly sent 

with his letter a printed copy of the new form, and stated that the Board 
of Trade would be prepared to hear any objection the Town Clerk might 
have to offer within ten days from the date of the letter. This, says Mr. 

Bebbington, was “ a courteous, and honourable concession, on the part of 
the Company,” and one which ought to have been at once, and gladly, ac- 
cepted. The Company made the same offer to each of the other towns 
supplied by them—Hull, Norwich, Trowbridge, and Holywell; but while 
they accepted it, and will reap the benefit thereof, the Gas Sub-Committee 
of Hanley and Tunstall raised objections which have resulted in the annual 
loss to the gas consumers of nearly £1100 per annum. He quotes in full 
the letter sent by the Town Clerk to the Board of Trade, setting forth the 
objections to the new form of accounts. Its main portions are as fol- 
lows :— (1) The form of account is incomplete by reason of its not in- 
cduding a statement of the share capital, as set forth in the form of 
accounts given in Schedule B to the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, Amend- 
ment Act, 1871, and marked ‘ A—Statement of share capital.’ This state- 
nent, my Council submit, the Board of Trade should request the Company 
toinsert. (2) In the statement B, ‘ Revenue account,’ it is submitted the 
item ‘ collectors’ salaries,’ under the head of ‘Management,’ should follow 
the item of salaries of inspectors and clerks in rental office, under the 
head ‘ Distribution of gas,’ instead of being in its present suggested posi- 
tin. The collectors are persons employed chiefly in the offices of the 
Company attheir Hanley and Tunstall stations; and it would seem that 
their salaries and commissions should form a portion of the charges for dis- 
tribution here, instead of being attached to the general expenses of the Board 
inLondon. (3) Statement ‘ Reserve fund account.’ Premiums on shares 
issued. The Company do not appear in any previous account to have 
credited the Potteries stations with their (pro ratd) proportion of pre- 
niums on shares issued or debenture — created ; and this omission, it 
is contended, should be at once supplied in the form of accounts, so as to 
comply with the requirements of the Gas-Works Clauses Acts, 1847 and 
1871, which provide for the true state of the undertaking to be periodically 
setforth. It is contended by the Town Council that large sums of money 
have been already received as premiums upon shares, and should form 
part of the account. (4) Depreciation. There also exists a failure to set 
out the amounts charged from time to time against revenue account for 
depreciation ; and as these charges amount to a very considerable sum— 
over £20,000 since 1866—it is contended the sums should be set out in the 
accounts, and should form—at least the greater portion of them—the 
reserve fund, which, according to the Company’s last statement, now stands 
atnil. Iam also requested to call the attention of the Board to the fact 
that in the past the Company have been in the habit of bracketing together 
in the revenue account that part of the management charges relating to 
the proportion of Directors’ allowances, Auditors’ fees and salaries of 
Secretary, accountant, clerks, and office keepers, and including the charges 
under each of these heads in one sum; and it is contended that this prac- 
tice should not continue in the future, but that each item should bear its 
proportionate charge. It becomes necessary to refer the Board to this, 
inasmuch as in the previous form of account approved by the Board, the 
items were ony but were bracketed together in the form of account 
supplied by the Company. The Local Authority of Hanley considers 
these items to be of vital importance to the true ascertainment of the 
existing position of the Company, and strongly urge the Board of Trade to 
insist upon these items being included in the account, as for years past the 
onissions before mentioned have been the subject of considerable litigation 
and cost to the community and a source of great irritation to the consumers.” 
Mr. Bebbington proceeded to say that, whatever all this might mean, it 
Was perfectly astounding that the members of the Sub-Committee, with the 
Town Clerk of Hanley and the Solicitor to the Tunstall Local Board, as legal 
idvisers, should have so written. The powers of the Board of Trade in this 
matter are, he points out, strictly limited. They are set forth in section 35 
of the Gas- Works Clauses Act, 1871, and are as follows :—‘‘ The Board of 

le, with the consent of the undertakers, may alter the said forms for 
the prem of adapting them to the circumstances of the undertaking, 
orot better carrying into effect the objects of the section.” With this 
before them, together with the further fact that the Board of Trade had, 
in 1880, assented to the charge for depreciation by the Company, the 
course taken by the Sub-Committee is, in the writer’s opinion, inex- 
plicable. The letter sent by the Sub-Committee to the Board of Trade 
Was despatched on the 21st of December last year. It was not until the 17th 

January that it was brought to the knowledge of the Council, when it was 
‘oo late to be altered. However much the Council might disapprove, the 
aeaiet was done. The letter concludes as follows:—‘ To summarize, 
Gu tiaaley Town Council has long disapproved and has fought against the 
. ampany’s charges, on account of the depreciation fund. The Corpora- 
tion has failed. The Company has now voluntarily offered to discontinue 
thecharge. The Hanley Gas Sub-Committee (not the Council) has objected— 
tnwisely objected ; and while all the other places supplied by the British 
Gaslight Company have no longer to pay any charge whatever on account 

depreciation, the gas consumers in Hanley and Tunstall continue to pay 





























































































those charges, amounting in Hanley to nearly £1100 per annum, and toa 
= rtional amount in Tunstall. No one will venture to assert it is the 
ault of the British Gaslight Company that gas consumers have still to 
contribute this annual sum to the Company’s depreciation fund, nor the 
fault of the Hanley Town Council, but solely the fault of the Hanley Gas 
Committee. Will —— for a single moment contend that such a result, 
brought about in such a manner, as I have shown, is creditable to the Gas 
Sub-Committee of Hanley? I for one—and I think a very large majority 
of the inhabitants of Hanley will with me—consider the result in 
this case to be a most emphatic condemnation of the practice, so much in 
vogue in Hanley, of allowing small Committees, or Sub-Committees, un- 
controlled liberty of action in matters involving issues of great importance 
to the town—only reporting, as in this matter—to the Council when the 
Committee has, by its action, absolutely committed the Council, and when 
it is too late to do anything else than pay or suffer the penalties in which 
such Committee has involved us. Such a system, I may add, is contrary 
to the spirit, and also to the letter of municipal law.” 





NEATH CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
ProcREss oF THE Gas UNDERTAKING.—SuGGESTED RepucTION IN Price 

The Engineer and Manager of the Neath Corporation Gas-Works (Mr. 
R. A. Browning) has presented to the Gas Committee a report on the 
undertaking for the twelve months ending March 31 last, together with 
the accounts for that period. The particulars furnished give evidence that 
the business is progressing favourably. The statement of loan capital 
shows that out of the £50,400 borrowed, £20,166 13s, 4d. has been repaid ; 
leaving a balance of £30,233 6s. 8d. now due. The amount of expenditure 
carried to the statement of capital account is £230 1s. 10d.; showing a 
debit balance of £173 8s. 8d. The gross profit on the revenue account, 
after meeting all working expenses, bad debts, and allowaaces, amounts to 
£2356 13s. 10d.; but as the balance-sheet for the year ending March, 1887, 
was only a nine months’ statement, Mr. Browning is unable to make a 
comparison. On the present occasion the revenue account requires special 
explanation. In the ordinary working for the twelve months, the above- 
named profit of £2356 13s. 10d., supplemented with £469 3s. 6d., the balance 
of the last account, would leave the Corporation with an amount of 
£2825 17s. 4d. for the profit and loss account; and, after meeting all 
demands, they would carry forward a balance of £880 19s. 9d. to the next 
account. Mr. Browning then proceeds with his report as follows :—‘‘ We 
have lately erected new sulphate of ammonia plant on the most economic 
and approved principles, which superseded the old and worn out process, 
also a new engine and exhauster with valves, connections, and fittings, and 
new store-room for the sulphate-works, the expenses connected with which 
amounted in the whole to £735 lls. 4d. Now, instead of this amount 
being placed, as is usual, to a reserve fund, to be paid off gradually out of 
revenue, I have charged the whole to the revenue account, which still 
shows a profit of £1621 2s.6d. By this arrangeisent you at once write 
off this amount; thereby raising the structural vsize of the gas under- 
taking. The other items on this side do not call for special notice, as the 
expenditure has been kept to the lowest, and shows a saving as compared 
with other years. On the other side, there is a substantial increase in the 
gas-rental, although there is a difference of about £144 by the reduction 
in wD yg of gas from 4s. to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. The amount 
received for tar shows a falling off, owing to the bad state of the mar- 
ket; but it is now improving. Sulphate of ammonia shows a marked 
improvement of about £50, as against last year; this not being due to the 
better state of the market, but mainly tothe improved system of manufac- 
ture, by the reduction of labour and higher aeetestion, with less acid, &c., 
used in the manufacture. Although we have not had a year’s trial of this new 
system, I feel confident that it will fulfil all that was promised by the 
greater economy in production, which will soon repay the outlay. Subject 
to your approval, the balance of gross profit has been appropriated as fol- 
lows :—After paying £1394 17s. 7d. interest to mortgagees and the bank, 
£50 has been carried to the depreciation fund account, which stands at 
£800; the repayment account receives £500; and a balance of £145 8s. 5d. 
is carried to the next account. After seeing the favourable results of the 
past year’s working of this undertaking, I feel confident that I can recom- 
mend to the Committee a substantial reduction in the price of gas to all 
consumers, as follows :—From 3s. 9d. to 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, and from 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet (which includes the Great Western 
Railway) ; alsoa reduction in the ordinary public lamps of the borough 
from £4 5s. to £4 per lamp. Briefly the price of gas will be 3s. 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet all round. My reasons are these: We were never in & 
better position. We have no suspense account, which used to take out of 
revenue about £300 every year. We place all classes of »“nsumers on the 
same level (which now appears to cause dissatisfaction; ; and the cheaper 
~ can supply any article which has a popular demand, the greater will 

the success. It has always been my policy to recommend these reduc- 
tions at the first opportunity. The price of gas when I was appointed 
was 5s. per 1000 cubic feet; now it is 3s. 9d. and 3s. 6d. respectively. 
Although this represents giving to the consumers every year more than 
£700, we still kee 5 | our profit, and your gas undertaking has been placed 
on a much sounder footing. I would suggest that these reductions should 
take effect after the reading of the meters in June next.” 

Mr. Browning’s report came before the Council at their meeting on 
Monday last week, when the Mayor (Mr. J. Rees) moved its adoption. 
Alderman Charles, by way of protest, moved an amendment to the effect 
that there should be no further reduction just yet, but that the surplus 
should go towards the reduction of capital. He said he considered the 
present price of 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet a very fair one, and that making 
a further reduction was simply benefiting the consumers at the expense of 
the ratepayers, whilst not a shilling went towards the repayment of the 
money originally spent on the works, and which was likely to remain a 
permanent charge on the ratepayers. The Towa Clerk explained that 
£500 was applied to the reduction of the principal; and it was being 
constantly reduced. Alderman Charles said he was very glad to hear this; 
but he still maintained that their best policy was to reduce the borrowed 
capital. Mr. Browning explained the course he had adopted during his 
management, which was to make as reasonable a reduction as they could 
to the public. This, he said, led to an increased consumption of gas; and 
they had thus been enabled not only to reduce the price of gas from 5s. 

r 1000 cubic feet—the price paid when he first came to Neath—to 3s. 4d., 
Put also lower the charge for the public lamps, as well as decrease the 
capital and the annual charges to which they were subject. There being 
no seconder to the amendment, the report was adopted. 





Stockton Corporation Gas Suppty.—At the meeting of the Stockton 
Town Council last Tuesday, the accounts of the gas undertaking, which 
were presented, showed that the receipts for the year ending March 31 last 
were £35,560 16s. 10d. ; being an increase of £1618 on the receipts for 1887. 
The expenditure amounted to £32,474 lls. 10d.; leaving a balance of 
£3086 5s. to be transferred as profit to the borough fund. The total make 
of gas for the year was 229,358,000 cubic feet, of which 11,989,000 cubic feet 
were unaccounted for; showing a leakage of 54 per cent. 
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FALKIRK GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The First Annual General Meeting of this recently amalgamated Com- 
pany was held last gg a ppt gr Kier in the chair. ' 

The Soticrron (Mr. Allan) read the report of the Directors, which 
stated that the Company, as now constituted, could scarcely be said to 
have yet got fully into working order. Although nominally dating from 
the 15th of January last, the rights of the parties were not ascertained 
and fixed until the 25th of April following ; and the advantages expected 
from the amalgamation had not yet come into operation. The Directors, 
however, were glad to report that the results of the business up to the 
15th of May were not Seeorees, The capital of the amalgamated 
Company was £36,438 ; and for the period from January to May the profit 
was £1098. It was proposed to apply £910 19s. of the amount standing 
at the credit of profit and loss to the payment of a dividend of 1s. per 
share, free of income-tax, and to carry forward £187 1s. ld. The full 
statement of accounts was also read. 

The Cuauman, in moving the adoption of the report, remarked that the 
two Companies, who had been rivals for upwards of forty years, now met 
for the first time in united and undividedjinterest,{and with every prospect 
of managing matters withthe ability and tact with which the works had 
been conducted for so many years. Although there was no competition, 
he was quite certain that the Directors would conduct affairs with a due 
regard to the interest of the consumers, and at the same time with a full 
recognition of their duty to the shareholders. The amalgamation had not 
had time to be felt yet; but he had not the slightest doubt the benefits to 
be derived from a single management would soon be apparent. The Com- 
pany would be free from the unnatural competition of low prices and 
great illuminating a and would not be called upon to lay parallel 
pipes for very small consumers. They had overcome these annoyances ; 
and, as he had said before, he was certain that the Directors, who are 
themselves consumers, would see that the prices are not advanced beyond 
what was fair and legitimate. 

Mr. S. Stewart seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

Nine Directors were then appointed to carry on the undertaking ; anda 
vote of thanks to the Chairman bronght the proceedings to a close. 

A meeting of the shareholders of the Falkirk Joint-Stock Gas Com- 
pany, as existing previous to Jan. 15, 1888, was afterwards held. A state- 
ment of affairs was submitted, showing a balance for division among the 
shareholders. This was adopted. The Directors were then thanked for 
their services and discharged]; and the affairs of the Company, as existing 
prior to the amalgamation, were formally wound up. 





THE SALFORD CORPORATION AND MR. HUNTER. 
Tue PosTPONEMENT oF SENTENCE. 

At the Meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday, after the 
reading of the minutes of the Gas Committee, the Mayor (Alderman A. L. 
Dickens) said he must claim the indulgence of the Council for a few 
moments with reference toa matter which appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian that morning. He regretted again to call attention to the 
inaccuracies of that newspaper; but in that morning’s issue the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared :—‘ At the Central Criminal Court yesterday, 
the Judge further postponed until the July sessions passing sentence on 
Samuel Hunter, the late Manager of the Salford Gas-Works. It is under- 
stood that the remarkable ‘ negotiations’ between Hunter and the Cor- 
poration are not yet complete. The postponement of sentence can only 
mean that Hunter has not yet refunded such anamount as the prosecutors 
consider satisfactory. Whenever that point is reached, there will be a 
pretty comedy enacted at the Old Bailey, to the great edification of the 
ordinary criminal in the dock.” He thought any remark of his about 
that paragraph would be almost superfluous. He was very sorry that 
editors should so lower themselves as to publish such remarks concerning 
a large Corporation like that. The facts were totally wrong. They had 
done everything they could to push forward the passing of sentence in 
the usual way ; but the Council must bear in mind that when once a 
prisoner had pleaded guilty to an indictment, the passing of sentence on 
that prisoner was entirely in the hands of the Judge who tried him. They, 
as prosecutors, had no voice in insisting upon the Judge sentencing the 
prisoner, except at the pleasure of that Judge. When this matter came 
up at the April sittings of the Central Criminal Court, it was thought by 
the Judge who tried the case that the Chancery suit should pass on to 
some further stage, in the hope that the prisoner might be relieved of 
moneys which he had fraudulently obtained from the Corporation of 
Salford. Therefore at that sitting of the Court, the Judge deferred 
sentence until the sitting of the Court in May. When it came up in 
May, the Judge decided that he would deal with it at the June sessions. 
When the Court sat this month, he (the Mayor) and the Town Clerk were 
in London ready to do all they possibly could in order that sentence might 
be passed upon Hunter. The Judge, however, said he was not disposed 
to pass sentence then, as some of the Counsel were not able to attend on 
the one a day which suited the Judge. The Judge therefore said 
he would pass sentence at the July sessions; and in order to have the 
matter perfectly in form, he (the Mayor) consulted the Town Clerk; and 
it was decided that the latter should have an interview with Justice 
Hawkins. This interview took place last Monday. He had received the 
following letter from Justice Hawkins :—“ I appoint Thursday or Friday, 
the 5th or 6th of July, for sentence in this case. Peremptory.” He (the 
Mayor) thought the Council would agree that they had done all they 

ssibly could, both as representing the Council and in the interests of 
justice. Considering the almost daily labour that had been expended 
on this matter by himself, the Town Clerk, and others, it certainly seemed 
to him rather hard that remarks of the kind he had quoted should be 
made against a public officialand in a measure also against himself. He 
thought it was very little reward for services rendered. Mr. Rycroft asked 
the Mayor if he would state whether or not any sum, and if so, what sum, 
had been paid into Court by Hunter. Mr. Snape (interposing) said the 
case was still swb judice. The Mayor, replying to the first part of the 
question, said no sum had been paid. Mr. Hewitt asked the Town Clerk 
whether the civil proceedings were still being carried on. The Town 
Clerk said they were. The matter then dropped. 





Tue TuuRso Exptosion Casze.—Some time since an action was brought 
by Mrs. Young, of Thurso, on behalf of herself and her six children, 
against the Thurso New Gas Company, for damages for the loss of her 
husband, who was killed by an explosion in the sulphate house at the 
Company’s works. The case came before a jury, whoawarded Mrs. Young 
£850 damages and expenses. It was subsequently moved before Lord 
Kinnear that the Liquidator of the Company should be found liable in the 
expenses of the action ; but his Lordship held that it was too late, after the 
verdict had been given and applied, to move for expenses, not against the 
Company, with whom alone the pursuer had been litigating, but against 
an officer of the Company who had never been brought into Court. The 
_——- reclaimed, and the First Division of the Court of Session last 

uesday unanimously adhered to the Lord Ordinary’s judgment. ‘ 





a — 
ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at the West 
minster Palace Hotel, on Wednesday last—Mr. H. G. H. Normay in the 
chair. 

The Secretaky (Mr. F. Sanders) having read the notice convening 4, 
meeting, 8 the 

The Carman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts aid 
he was pleased to be able to congratulate the shareholders on the present 
position and prospects of the Company, although they had not gone ahead 
so much as he could have desired. Calling attention to the cOmparatiy, 
tables in the report, he pointed out that the number of consumers on 
March 31, 1887, was 3845; and at the end of last March, they had 8949 
being an increase of 97. The gross revenue, however, showed a dec 
of £509. This reduction was accounted for by the fact that the Egyptian 
Government during the year had taken £1215 worth of water less ; but 
there had been an increase from general sources of £486. Thisincrogsp 
together with the saving effected in the consumption of coals at the prin: 
cipal pumping station, due to the erection of new engines and pumps 
almost counterbalanced the deficit in the gross revenue. Mr, Cornish 
stated in his report that the Company’s works were in a good state of 
repair. He recommended that, for the purpose of economizing the cop. 
sumption of coal at the main pumping station, a new pair of engines 
(which the Company had in stock), with a new set of pumps, should be 
fixed to take the place of another of the old engines. This work was 
estimated to cost about £3800; and, in addition, repairs were desirabj, 
in the tunnel which conveyed the water from the end of the Farkha Can] 
to the main pumping station, at a cost of about £1000. The Directors haq 
determined to put these works in hand; and the cost was provided for by 
a sum of £5000 set apart from the reserve fund. Referring to the reseryg 
fund, he said that last year it amounted to £71,434 12s. 2d.; and of this 
sum they had spent £25,320 4s. 7d.on new works. They also reserved 
£5000 for the purpose he had just mentioned, and appropriated £1124 7s, 74, 
for augmentation of thedividend. Afterconsultation with the Alexandrig 
Committee, they had fixed the permanent cash reserve at £40,000, which 
they considered amply sufficient for all purposes. All interest arising 
from the investment of this sum would be passed to the profit and loss 
account ; but when the reserve fund was below £40,000, it would be again 
raised to this amount by acharge of 5 per cent. upon the net profits 
of the Company. The reserve would be employed as required for the 
reconstruction or maintenance of the Company’s existing works; but it 
would not be used for any new works which might be undertaken by the 
Company with a view to an increase of revenue ; such works only being 
carried out by raising new funds as an addition to the capital. The words 
“new works” did not refer to any small extensions; but only to large 
operations, which would involve a great expenditure of capital. As would 
be remembered, the reserve fund was invested by the Board in English 
Railway debentures. Butsince the accounts were made up, they had risen 
so much in value that the Board thought it desirable to sell ; and this they 
had done, realizing a net profit of £2280 19s. This would be carried to the 
credit of profit and loss. Application had been made to obtain a quotation 
on the Stock Exchange for the Company’s shares. This was granted on 
May 28; but the Committee of the Stock Exchange would not allow these 
quotations unless certain alterations were made in the Company’s Articles 
of Association. The balance of the profit and loss account, after providing 
for the interim dividend, amounted to £27,654 17s. 11d. As he had men- 
tioned, it was proposed to add to this £1124 7s. 7d. from the reserve fund, 
and pay a final dividend of 7 per cent., or £1 8s. per share (free of income- 
tax), which made, with the interim payment of 10s. per share, a total 
dividend for the year of 93 per cent., and left a sum of £219 5s. 6d. to be 
carried forward. 2 

Mr. W. G. Perry seconded the motion, which was at once unanimously 
agreed to. ; 

The dividend recommended was then declared; and the Directors 
(Messrs. Norman and Perry), and the member of the Committee in 
Alexandria (H. E. Boghos Pasha Nubar) retiring by rotation, were unaui- 
mously re-elected, as was also the Auditor, Mr. C. C. Davenport. 

This concluded the business of the general meeting. 

Subsequently an Extraordinary Meeting was held,‘for the purpose of ap- 
proving of certain suggested alterations in the Articles of Association. 

The Cuarrman said he had already explained, in regard to the quotation 
of the Company’s shares on the Stock Exchange, that the Committee of 
the latter desired a few alterations in the Company’s Articles. These 
were purely technical, and could not affect the interests of the share- 
holders. He moved that the proposed alterations should be confirmed. 

Mr. R. B. Hutu seconded the motion, and it was unanimously carried. 

The CuHarrMaN next submitted a resolution, by which certain alterations 
were made in the Memorandum of Association, to enable the Company 0 
deal with the capital account. By the proposal, the capital (consisting of 
20,400 shares of £20 each) would be divided into 81,600 shares of £5. 

Mr. Perry seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The proceedings thn terminated. 





BAST SURREY WATER COMPANY. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on Saturday. 
the 2nd inst., at Redhill—Mr. E. Easton in the chair. : 

The Manacer and Secretary (Mr. J. R. Downes) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, and it was agreed to take the report and accounts %& 
read. In the former, the Directors stated that they had the satisfaction 
of reporting that during the past year, which was one of exceptional dry. 
ness, the Company, owing to the abundance of water at its sources 0 
supply, were able, notwithstanding a very marked increase in the cox 
sumption, to keep all the consumers served without intermission. A 
considerable increase in the income had accrued during the year. Their 
additional consumers numbered 198; while the mains of the Company i 
been extended in various parts of the district to an aggregate length 0 
9 miles. There was a clear balance of £2548 14s. 8d.; and after the pay: 
ment of the dividends recommended, there remained a sum of £351 —- 
to be i forward, after increasing the renewal and contingency fun 
by £150. 

The Cuarmman moved the adoption of the report; remarking that ~ 
thought it was a very satisfactory one. Looking back a few years to the 
position they were then in, the fact that the Directors now recommen ? 
the division of 34 per cent. among the shareholders, set aside £150 for 
the reserve fund, and carried forward the sum of £351 was extremely 
gratifying. Their Deputy-Chairman (Sir Frederick Bramwell) had prt 
pared a very able and instructive analysis, in the shape of ding 
the progress of the Company for the last ten years, which showed t rs 
the capital which had been expended from time to time in addition : 
that which they started with eight or ten years ago had been well speth 
and that the present proposal to authorize, under the powers 
possessed, the raising of additional capital by a further issue of share 
would have the same excellent results that past increases of capital 
had. While, since 1878, the capital, including the loans and every x4 
of expenditure, had increased altogether from £53,000 to £95,000, 
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ne had advanced also from £3400 to £7900. This alone was con- 
‘ve of the argument he put before them; but when he told them that, 
after deducting the a expenses, their income had increased from 
to £3800, they would agree with him that the success and care- 
fa] working of the Company was at once apparent. 
The DepuTy-CuarrmaN (Sir F. Bramwell), in seconding the motion, 
Jained the diagrams to which the Chairman had alluded. It would be 
he said, that comparing year after year, the figures had grown with 
little fluctuation indeed, until at the present time they were getting 
$ revenue of £7900 — £95,000 of capital of all kinds, which would 
work out to 8t per cent. f they took the comparison back to the year 
1993, they had £77,000 of capital, and £6165 of gross revenue, which again 
was 8 per cent. It appeared to him that it was proper for them to make 
lj reasonable extensions of mains they could, although it might not give 
them any profit at the time. They had pursued that policy in the Horley 
district; and he was glad to say it had turned out to be successful. 
Referring to the working expenses, he said that in 1878 they amounted to 
£49 per million gallons of water pumped. In 1887, owing to the greater 
quantity umped, and to economies through the construction of new 
engines, the cost was £28, or two-thirds of what it was compared with ten 
years previously. He thought they might be very well gratified with their 
ition; and he did not hesitate to say that the economy they found, 
although to some extent due to the Directors, was largely the result of the * 
care and attention bestowed — the work by Mr. Downes. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, 

Dividends at the rates of 5 and 4% per cent. respectively upon the pre- 
ference shares, and of 34 per cent. upon the ordinary shares of the Com- 
pan having been declared. 

The retiring Directors (Sir F. Bramwell and Mr. J. Searle) and Auditor 

r. J. T. Robinson) were re-elected. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting was then held for the purpose of 
sanctioning the raising of additional —— by ordinary or preference 
shares, to the amount of £10,000, and also of increasing the borrowing 

wers of the Company by the issue of further debenture stock to the 
amount of £2500. 

The CHAIRMAN moved, and Sir F. Bramwexu seconded, a resolution in 
accordance with the foregoing, and it was unanimously adopted. 

Votes of thanks having been passed to the Chairman and Directors and 
Mr. Downes, the proceedings terminated. 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
Locat GovERNMENT Boarp Inquiry. 


Last Thursday week, Mr. J. T. Harrison, one of the Local Government 
Board Inspectors, held an inquiry at Birmingham into an application by 
the Town Council for permission to borrow £114,188 for water-works and 
other purposes. 

The Town CLERK said that of the sum they asked for permission to 
borrow, £100,000 was required for additional works in connection with the 
Water Department. He explained that the borrowing powers the Corpora- 
tion were entitled to exercise without sanction were exhausted—namely, 
£150,000, under the provisions of their Water Act of 1875, and £300,000 
under the Act of 1879. Power was, however, also taken to borrow another 
£100,000; and it was this loan which the Corporation now asked for 
sanction to borrow. Mr. J. W. Gray, the Engineer of the Water Depart- 
ment, estimated that within the next five years he would require for 
additional works £92,855; and as a good deal would depend on the price 
of iron, the margin allowed was not too large. The money would be 
expended according to the following estimate :—New sources of supply for 
distribution, £15,000; pipes for distribution, £21,355; fresh districts, 
£10,800; new main from the Fox and Goose, £1900; Moseley district 
main, £2400; King’s Vale main, £1400; Whitacre main duplicates (which 
was an important feature in the scheme), £25,000; and pipes specially for 
hydraulic power, £15,000—making a total of £92,855. The Engineer’s 
report as to his requirements was made last autumn; but he was now 
convinced that these works would be required within a shorter period 
than five years. The works were entirely new; all repairs being paid for 
out of income. There was a fair prospect, he thought, of the proposed 
outlay being very remunerative. 

Mr. J. W. Gray, Engineer of the Water Department, said that he 
reported in favour of the projected works in November last. In 1887 the 
supply of water to the population of about 600,000 in Birmingham, and 
the district averaged 14:38 million gallons per day. From the average 
consumption of water during the five years 1882-86, and the increased 
sonsumption in 1887, he estimated that in the five years ending 1892, the 
average daily supply would be 16 million gallons, Consequently it was 
sdvisable that a fresh source of supply should be obtained; and he 
ouggested that a new well should be sunk, so as to increase the quantity 
ef well water. The cost of this well he estimated at £10,000; but he had 
put down £15,000, because he could not be sure of sinking a well close to 
any of the leading mains. During the past five years the extension of 
distributing mains and pipes cost £21,000; and he thought this was a 
reasonable average to take for the next five years. If anything, it was 
under rather than over the mark. Complaints had been made of the 
shortness of the supply, and the quality of water at Acock’s Green and 

hull; and in order to effectively supply these districts, they 
required £18,000. At Whitacre — had a reservoir capable of holding 
300 million gallons; and they could supply from it 10 million gallons 
per day, if required, during a dry season. ‘The Whitacre works 
were very important to the department; but at present there was only 
oné main as far as Plant’s Brook—a distance of 4 miles. Relying on the 
Teservoir as a reserve—he did not think it was safe to have only one main, 
because of the low-lying land, and its liability to be flooded. It was 
desirable, therefore, to duplicate the main; and he proposed to have it 
Ginches larger than that at present in use. For this work he estimated 
the cost at £25,000. Of late m= hydraulic lifts had become very 
humerous in Birmingham ; and he had found it necessary to increase 
the number of pipes specially for them. By having special pipes he 
saved 13-14ths of the power. As there was going to be a considerable 
increase of wood-paving in Birmingham, he asked for £15,000, to enable 
him to lay down a further supply of special pipes. 

The Inspector : There appears reasonable ground for the application. 

The Town Crenrk, in reply to the Inspector, said the capital outlay of 
the Water Department up to Dec. 31, 1887, was, roughly speaking, two 
millions, The department, besides paying all its annuities, had given 
something like £28,000 to the ratepayers in reduction of water charges ; 
and while it had never cost the ratepayers a penny, it had given £2000 a 
year income on its reserve fund to the town. If the department had not 
totnced its charges, it would be making a profit, after paying annuities, 

abont £25,000 a year. There was no desire to make a profit; but to 
eee whe charges, and keep the undertaking as nearly as possible self- 

ing. 
te additional £14,188 for which sanction to borrow was sought was 
Nquired for the purposes of the Health Committee and Fire Beignle; and 
these applications having been considered, the inquiry closed. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsureu, Saturday. 

The electric lighting project for Princes Street came before the Kdin- 
burgh Town Council on Tuesday, when a singular incident occurred. The 
Town Clerk, reading the minute of the Committee which recommended 
that the experiment be allowed, had reached the clause which stated that 
the charge upon the Anglo-American Brush Corporation would be 9d. per 
lineal yard of conductors laid down in the streets, payable at the rate of 
23d. per yard quarterly, when two members of the Committee jumped up, 
and protested that they knew nothing of this sum of 23d. What the 
had agreed to was 9d.a year. It was explained that Mr. Smith Clark h 
made the alteration; and then, I fancy, the suspicion arose, on account of 
that gentleman’s opposition to the gas purchase, that he had been endeavour- 
ing surreptitiously to get advantageous terms for the Electric Light Com- 
pany. The clause about 23d. was struck ont of the report by the Council; 

ut even then they were dissatisfied with the expression of the agreement, 
and the subject was sent back to the Committee. Mr. Smith Clark was 
absent at the time the discussion took place ; but he afterwards explained, 
through the newspapers, that the report having been left in his hands to 
revise, he found there was no period stated when payment could be 
demanded, and he filled it in. 

The shareholders of the Edinburgh Gas Company were called together 
on Thursday to consider the Corporations’ Bill now before Parliament. 
The “consideration ” bestowed upon the measure consisted of about ten 
minutes’ explanation of it by the Chairman, Mr. J. Blair, W.S., on whose 
motion, seconded by Sir. T. J. Boyd, the Bill was unanimously approved 
of. Itis a pertinent comment upon the vaunted “good bargain” which 
has been made by the Corporations with the Edinburgh Company that not 
a single shareholder has ever breathed a desire that better terms should 
have been obtained. It is evident that they are quite satisfied with the 
bargain. 

A strange medley of “ facts,” which I cannot refrain from noticing, was 
brought before the Leith Town Council, on Tuesday, by Bailie Archibald. 
Taking up the subject of the public lighting of the borough, he gave vent 
to the remarkable expression that “ notwithstanding the increased expen- 
diture, the lights were becoming gradually smaller, and beautifully less.” 
He apparently forgot, when he spoke of increased expenditure, that the 
rate per lamp was fixed in March, 1882, and that therefore any increase 
must be in the number of lamps, and not in the rate of charge. To prove 
his case, the Bailie put forward, as a witness, the Superintendent of the 
Burgh Police and Inspector of Lighting. This officer, after quoting the 
rates and giving the number of hours per annum which each lamp burns, 
worked out the amount at 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas which should 
be burned. Afterwards he showed that the charge actually made by the 
Company was only equal to 3s. 5d. per 1000 feet. Hethen introduced the 
Edinburgh Gas Company, which supplies about one-fifth of the number of 
lamps in Leith, and showed that their charge was actually at the rate of 
only 2s. 11d. per 1000 feet. The sapient remark is made, in the superin- 
tendent’s report, that “the difference is accounted for by the higher 
—— at which the gas is supplied to the lamps consuming the Edin- 

urgh gas.” Ordinary mortals, who think they know something of the 
subject, believe that an increased pressure would lead to a greater 

uantity of gas passing than where the pressure is low. The Superinten- 
dent of Police further finds outjthat the “regulated” burner which they 
have been using has turned out a failure. Does he know that this same 
burner, which is such a failure in his eyes, is looked upon by others as 
being so successful that the Edinburgh Gas Company have, of their own 
accord, spent £200 in placing them in the public lamps of Edinburgh? So 
much for the Police Superintendent, with his mass of contradictions. 
Upon this tissue of absurdities, Bailie Archibald proceeded to reason that 
they paid £268 a year too much to the Leith Company, and that they 
ought to take this circumstance into account in their overtures with 
them. The whole affair has every appearance of having been worked up 
with a view to operating against the Company. 

A sudden outburst of complaint has taken place in Aberdeen, that, in 
face of a reduction in the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, gas bills 
are larger than before. A solitary letter to a newspaper is not a matter of 
surprise anywhere; but when, as in this case, the outcry becomes loud, it 
is time that steps should be taken to allayit. The writers of these letters 
give as facts accounts which certainly, on the face of them, look strange. 
The next meeting of the Town Council may, however, serve to clear up 
all the “ inexplicalities.” 

The Dunfermline Gas Company have entered into an extensive scheme 
of pipe renewal; and the work is being carried out under the personal 
superintendence of the Manager (Mr. W. Mackenzie). 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

At a meeting of the Finance Sub-Committee of the Glasgow Gas Trust on 
May 30, it was reported by the Treasurer that the gas-rents collected u 
to date herdinaasd os | to £284,442 9s. 8d.,as es with £284,868 18s, 2d. 
at the same time last year; thus showing a decrease of £426 8s. 6d. It is 
just possible that the drawings of the following day (the last day of 
the financial year) and the arrears as collected will be sufficient to wipe 
out this decrease. All the same it should be remembered that the price of 
gas for the year just closed was 2d. per 1000 feet less than the price in the 
preceding year. ; 

At their monthly meeting on Thursday, the Glasgow Town Council 
reversed the decision of the Gas Committee, which had recommended that 
the Auditors of the gas accounts should be changed, on the principle that 
the patronage of the Corporation should be more widely distributed. The 
Council, by a large majority, continued Messrs. Kerr, Anderson, Muir, 
and Mair as Auditors, 

Messrs. R. and A. Main, of Glasgow, have again been successful in 
securing the contract for the supply of gas tops for kitchen ranges in con- 
nection with the Gas-Stove Department of the Glasgow Gas Trust. The 
contract is for the period of six months, commencing on April 1. 

The annual meeting of the Stevenston Gas Company was held on the 
5th inst. After the statement of accounts for the past year had been 
submitted and considered, a dividend of 74 per cent. was declared. Inthe 
previous and some former years, the dividend was 10 per cent. In the course 
of the proceedings, it was resolved to raise the price of gas from 5s. to 5s. 10d. 
per 1000 feet, but to supply gas for the street lamps free of charge. This 
increase is occasioned by the falling off in the price of residuals, and by the 
abolition of the charge for the hire of meters. 

At Thursday’s meeting of the Hamilton Town Council, the Gas Com- 
mittee recommended acceptance of the following tenders :—Bent Colliery 
Company, 70,050 tons of coal at 7s. 9d. per ton; Mr, A. Russell, a similar 

uantity, at the same price; Mr. A. Darling, 500 tons, at 11s. per ton; Mr. 
. Walker, 500 tons, at 16s. per ton; Mr. J. M‘Kelvie, 500 tons, at 11s. 4d. 
per ton; Mr. J. Walker, 1 tons of shale, at 8s. 2d. per ton. The Com- 
mittee agreed that the sum of £1000 should be placed to the depreciation 
account out of the profits of the past year. The Convener, Bailie Archibald 
in moving the adoption of the minutes, mentioned that, as the result of 
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the different tenders, they would have the coal and shale for the current 
year at something like 9s. 03d. per ton, against 9s. 63d. last year. 

The preference shares of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Com- 
pany have been wanted this week by buyers at £6 per share, being an 
advance of 103. per share; but sellers have been indisposed to part with 
their holdings, even at this advance. 

Ata monthly meeting of the Burgh Commissioners of Pollokshaws on 
Thursday, the question of the charge for supplying gas to the street lamps 
by the Pellokshaws Gas Company was under consideration. On the motion 
of Provost Ritchie, it was agreed to adopt, for all the public lamps in the 
burgh, a No. 5 burner, consuming 24 cubic feet of gas per hour. An offer 
from the Gas Company to supply gas for such burners for ten months, at 
the rate of £1 6s. 3d. per lamp, was unanimously accepted. 

A much better feeling has ruled in the Glasgow pig iron market this 
week, thanks, however, in a great measure, to the improved position 
shown by the state of the stocks of Cleveland pig iron, and the demand 
for that commodity. In respect of the local demand or con- 
sumption there has been no improvement; but some purchases of 
warrants have been made, on behalf of speculators, who think there is 
little risk in the situation. Possibly they are right; but it would be more 
satisfactory if the current prices were reflected by the merits of the iron 
dealt in. On Thursday, the price of warrants touched 38s.; but a slight 
relapse has since taken place—the close yesterday, for Scotch iron having 
been 37s. 9d. per ton cash, at which sellers were somewhat firm. 

Business is no better in the Glasgow coal trade; the slight show of 
improvement towards the close of last week having gone off, leaving a 
quietness rather more pronounced than was the case a fortnight or three 
weeks ago. Prices are very slightly, if at all, changed. They are, how- 
ever, disappointingly low. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiveRPooL, June 9, 1888. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Buyers still make a pretence of coyness; but 
there is no doubt they are offering more money for near parcels, and are 
also willing to pay spot'value for future delivery. If business is not larger, 
it is because there is in reality a scarcity of prompt lots, and forward con- 
tracts are not obtainable at all from makers. Continental consumers begin 
to find out that they have been wrongly advised by the speculators; and 
although feeling sore upon this point, and having missed their opportuni- 
ties, they are buying {fair quantities ‘at the present values, and are 
apparently not averse towards paying a slight increase for forward parcels 
of suitable delivery. Hull prices stand to-day at £11 16s. 3d. to £11 17s. 6d.; 
Leith and Liverpool at £11 15s. At the two latter ports the scarcity con- 
tinues ; and small parcels only can be picked up. Judging from general 
inquiries, the recent rains seem to favour the consumption of sulphate. 





Lonpon, June 9. 

Tar Products, with one or two exceptions, continue weak and unsaleable. 
One of the exceptions, singularly enough, is pitch, which, now that the 
shipping season is nearly over, is in decidedly better demand at higher 
prices. Creosote, too, is a little better; but benzol, toluol, and solvent 
—— are difficult to sell,‘and the prices quoted below may be said to be 
only nominal. Prices: Tar, 15s. to 20s. per ton, according to position. 
Benzol, 90 per cent., 2s. 4d. per gallon ; 50 per cent., 2s. per gallon. Toluol, 
1s. 4d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 14d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 
30 per cent., 9d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 13d. per 
gallon. Pitch, 11s. to 14s. perton. Carbolic acid (crude), 3s. 7d. per gallon. 
Carbolic crystals, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lb. Cresylic acid, 104d. per gallon. 
Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 1s, 4d. 
per unit; ‘B,” 1s. per unit. ; 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate has experienced a fluctuating market 
during the week, and at the moment is decidedly neglected. Prices: 
Sulphate of ammonia, £11 10s. to £11 15s. per ton. Gas liquor 
(5° Twaddel), 8s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor 
ammonia, 2d. per lb. Carbonate of ammonia, 33d. per lb. Muriate of 
ammonia, brown, £18 per ton ; white, £28. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 

A correspondent calls attention to the price of pitch, as recently quoted 
in our London report, and points out that while the figures there given 
are 10s. to 12s. per ton, not only has from 18s. 9d. to 14s. 6d. been realized 
for London makes, but people in the country are getting 14s. to 15s. per 
ton for present deliveries, and even more for those for next season. Our 
correspondent states that he has heard that Beckton pitch has been lately 
sold at 16s. to 17s. per ton for delivery at the end of the year.—! Ep. J.G. L.] 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, June 9.) 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The sulphate market is steady, though quiet; 
and speculators would have prices much lower than they are at present, if 
they could see their way to bring this about. Stocks are, however, against 
them ; and when it is borne in mind that this is the period of the smallest 
make, manufacturers should not anticipate lower prices by accepting any 
offer that is made them. Beckton price is £11 17s. 6d.; aaa outside 
London makes £11 15s. Leith and Hull may be quoted at £11 12s. 6d. to 
£11 15s.—the former offered and the latter asked; and there seems a fair 
business doing between these two extremes. Makers need not fear of any 
glut of sulphate for some time to come; and if prices recede, as some 
have predicted, it will not be the fault of the market. As makers appear 
to be unwilling to sell forward, they must not be surprised at the alter- 
nate “bear” or “bull” movements which are sure to take place at short 
intervals ; but if they understand these tactics, they will know how to 
deal with them, and how to regard the various war cries that are raised 
from time to time. 

Tar Products.—Benzoles still continue in their downward course; and 
the small margin there is now between 90’s and 50/90’s is causing much 
astonishment. For 90's the utmost that could be obtained is 2s. 4d.; 
while 50/90’s is only value for 2s. 8d. Carbolic acid is sick; while creo- 
sote, anthracene, and pitch are still looking up. Creosote for Lucigen oil 
has now become an established article of trade; and good qualities, free 
from crystal, are eagerly sought after. Anthracene may be said to remain 
firm at 1s. 44d. for“ A” quality, and 1s. 1d. for “B.” Pitch remains 
at 13s. f.o.b. Garston or Liverpool, Tar distillers should not part with 
their crude naphtha too easily for forward delivery, unless they are 
determined to secure minimum profits, The scramble for tar and the 
receding prices of benzol show clearly, to any well-informed mind, that 
a big “bear” movement is on, in order to secure crude at low price for 
July-December. It is easy forthe dullest mind to see what would happen 
if all the tar and all crude naphtha were to be directed into one channel. 
Both Lincoln and Birkenhead tar, we understand, will come to Manches- 
ter to be distilled. 


As a further extension of the automatic principle in the supply of various 
commodities of frequent use, it may be noted that a Birmingham gentle- 
man has invented a water-tap, which stops runnin 





after 3 gallons of 
water have passed through it, and is as effectually closed as if properly 
turned off. The action is said to be simple and certain; and if so the tap 


EXTENSION OF THE Mittom Gas-Works.—In order to meet the growi 
requirements of the tow.: of Millom, which is sharing in the in — 
condition of the iron trade, the Local Board have decided to exten thn 
gas-works. The contract for a new holder has been entrusted to 
R. and J. Dempster, of Manchester ; and it is intended to have this on. 
pleted in good time to meet the requirements of the coming winte, 

Tue SULPHATE PLANT AT THE SALFoRD Gas-Works.—At last W; y' 
meeting of the Salford Town Council, the recommendation of the General 
Purposes Committee in favour of the erection of works and apparatus for 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia was adopted. A contract 
carrying out the work, at a cost of £1430, has been entered into with 4 
Goddard, Massey, and Warner, of Nottingham. It was further intimated 
that the Gas Committee had agreed to accept a tender for the sinking of 
an artesian well and bore-hole at the Liverpool Street Gas-Works, for the 
sum of £584 10s. ; 

Tue WaTER QuESTION AT YEADON.—At the meeting of the Yeadon 
Local Board last Wednesday, a letter was read from the Local Government 
Board, enclosing a copy of a communication which the Board had received 
from Messrs. Watson and Dickens, solicitors, of Bradford, on behalf of the 
Yeadon Water Company. Mr. Flaxington, in asking that the letter shouig 
not be published, commented on certain inaccuracies and fallacies which 

-hesaid the letter contained; and, in his opinion, it should not be sub. 
mitted to the public until the matter could be discussed in the Board, 
which could not be done at that meeting, owing to the absence of the 
Clerk (Mr. C. J. Newstead) through illness. It was decided not to publish 
the letter until it came before the Board for discussion. 

Tue Haxirax CoRPORATION AND THE WATER SUPPLY IN THE (pr. 
Districts.—At the meeting of the Water Committee of the Halifar 
Corporation on the 14th ult., it was resolved—‘ That from and after the 
passing of the Halifax Corporation Water-Works Act, 1888, the price of 
water to be supplied to the Hipperholme Local Board be 6d. per 1000 
gallons up to 40,000 gallons per day, and for the remaining quantity 54, 
per 1000 gallons.” At a subsequent meeting, a letter was read fro 
Mr. Godfrey Rhodes, Clerk to the Sowerby Bridge Local Board, aski 
to be informed whether the Corporation were prepared to allow the Board 
to obtain a separate and independent water supply of their own, and to 
release the Board from any obligations they might be under to take their 
water from the Halifax Corporation, and also allow the term of five or 
seven years within which to complete the works. The Town Clerk was 
instructed to acknowledge the receipt of the letter. 

Sr. HeLeNs Corporation Gas Suppty.—At the monthly meeting of the 
St. Helens Town Council on the 6th inst., in moving the confirmation of 
the minutes of the Gas and Water Committee, Alderman Cook said that 
the net profits on the gas-works for the past year amounted to £3802, and 
the gross profits to £12,488. For the first time the Committee had 
deducted a sum for depreciation of meters and stoves; and their accounts 
were now, he thought, in a satisfactory condition. He alluded to the 
recommendation of the Committee to reduce the price of gas for the 
current year by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and said that it would makes 
difference of £1270 in the revenue. Mr. Kirklane wished to know why 

£1547 had been handed over to the borough fund from the gas-works 

rofits. He thought the profits from the eee ought to go to the 

nefit of the gas consumers. Alderman Cook contended that the Corpor 

tion had to manage the gas-works not for the benefit of the consumers, but 
for the benefit of the ratepayers generally. 


AcTION AGAINST THE ExmoutH Gas Company.—At the Exeter Connty 
Court on Monday last week, Henry Perry sued the Exmouth Gas Con- 
pany for damages for trespass, by reason of the servants of the Company 
entering the Coffee Palace Hotel, Exmouth, and cutting off the gas. The 
incident occurred on Feb. 13 last; and during the whole of that evening 
the premises were deprived of the usual means of lighting. The previous 
tenant was a man named Falkner, who got into difficulties ; and on the 
9th of February, he owed the Company £16 8s. 6d. He was unable to pay 
it; and Mr. Perry, who is landlord of the premises, entered into posses- 
sion, and was called upon to settle the gas bill, He declined, and the 
Company cut off the supply. They, however, connected the pipes the 
next morning. The amount claimed was £10; £2 was offered, but the 
plaintiff refused it. His Honour (Judge Giffard) said he did not think the 
Company were to blame for not knowing what were exactly the relations 
of the parties. He did not think, in fact, that Falkner was out of posses. 
sion when the gas was cut off. A verdict was given for the defendant 
Company, with costs against the plaintiff. 


OPENING oF THE SouTHAMPTON CoRPOoRATION New Warer-Works— 
The new scheme of water supply which the Southampton Corporation 
have been for some time carrying out at Otterbourne, from the plans and 
under the supervision of their Water Engineer (Mr. W. Matthews, Assoc. 
M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S.), was formally opened last Wednesday by the Mayor 
of the borough (Mr. Harry Coles), in the presence of a numerous company. 
We have on several occasions made reference to the new works :n the 
course of their construction; and we shall give next week some interesting 
particulars as to the progress of the undertaking. In the conrse of the in- 
augural proceedings, a short address upon the subject of water supply, 
with special reference to the neighbourhood of Southampton, was delivered 
by Mr. W. Whittaker, of the Geological Survey. The new borings, being of 
no great depth, and wholly in the chalk formation, have not been the 
means of adding any new facts to our knowledge of the geology of the county, 
The proceedings were brought to a close by an excellently arranged 
luncheon given by the Mayor, to which about 200 guests sat down. Most 
of the Southampton notables were present, including the two borough 
members. The official element was represented by Sir R. Rawlinson; 
and there were several well-known London engineers present. 


Apoption or Or Licutine at Ertru.—At a meeting of the Erith Local 
Board last Tuesday, the Lighting Committee —— in favour of the 
Board accepting the tender of the Defries Safety Lamp and Oil Compauy 
for three years; the tender of that Company being £1882 10s., against 
£3576 15s. as given by the West Kent Gas Company. The Committee t 
ported that after deducting the total cost of altering the lamp-columns, 
&c., which would amount to £489 5s., there would still be a net saving o 
£1255 on a three years’ contract, if the tender for oil lighting was accepted. 
The Committee further reported that they had fully experimented upm 
the lanterns and lamps supplied by Messrs. Defries and Co., and found 
them in every sense satisfactory ; the illuminating power of the light being 
equal to 80 candles, while that of the Gas Company is only 14 candles. 
e report also stated that the amount required per annum, under Messrs. 
Defries’ contract is below the sum hitherto paid to the West Kent Gs 
Company for nine months’ lighting during limited hours, whilst oil light 
ing will be adopted for the entire twelve months, and the lamps kept 
burning the whole night. A discussion ensued, in which regret was f 

expressed that a severance with the Gas Company should have become 
necessary ; but it was felt the Board could not do otherwise than adopt 

oil lighting. It was unanimously resolved to agree to the recommends 


for 





will be serviceable in preventing waste by careless consumers, 


tions of the Committee, and accept Messrs. Defries’ tender. 
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PonTEFRACT Water Suppry.—A meeting of the Pontefract Town 
Council was held last Thursday evening, the Mayor (Alderman Mathers) 
iding. The minutes of the Gas and Water Committee showed that 
\r, Hodson, C.E., of Loughborough, had visited the springs in the Park, 
yd was of opinion that it would be unwise to waste money in sinking a 
shaft in that direction, and he still favoured the Rhoall scheme, where 
snecesstul boring operations hai been going on for some time. The Com- 

ittee had decided, by the Mayor’s casting vote, to recommend the Council 
jadopt the Rhoall scheme ; and, after some discussion, this was carsied 
ig the Council, but again only by the casting vove of the Mayor. 


Tse TuNpRIDGE Loca Boarp AND THE WaTER-Works.—At a meeting 
of the Tunbridge Local Board last Wednesday, the Chairman (Mr. D. 
(ornfoot) moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That a Committee be ap- 

inted to consider and report upon the advisability of the purchase by 
the Board of the undertaking of the Tunbridge Water-Works Company, 
Limited, under the powers conferred by clause 36 of the Tunbridge Water 
(rder, 1886.” He said he brought forward the proposition in order that 
the matter might be impartially considered before the town lost for ever 
the opportunity of purchasing the works. After some discussion, the 
motion was agreed to; and it was decided that the Committee should con- 
sist of the members of the Board who were not interested in the Water 
Company. 

ProposrED RepUCTION IN THE Price oF Gas aT Bury.—At a meeting of 
the Bury Town Council last Thursday, the Gas Committee reported that 
the Borough Treasurer attended their last meeting and submitted a draft 
of the balance-sheet, but the consideration of it and the question of fixing 
the price of gas were adjourned. The Mayor (Ald. Horridge) explained that 
the adjournment was caused by the small attendance of members of the 
Committee. In answer to a question, he added that they would be sure to 
have a reduction in price. The sulphate plant was producing a greater 
revenue, for what was sold for 3d. was now producing 34d. As far as he 
could see, they would be able to make gas and sell it for less than 2s. per 
100 cubic feet. Mr. Meadowcroft said the Gas Committee were going to 
lay before the Council an honest balance-sheet, and were certainly going 
toreduce the price. 


Burntry CorPoRATION Gas Suprpiy.—At the meeting of the Burnley 
Town Council last Wednesday, A!derman Greenwood, referring to the 
report of Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E., on the gas-works, said it was very 
exhaustive and valuable. As they had not parliamentary powers to manu- 
facture gas on the land immediately adjoining the present gas-works, 
it was not desirable to take any decided action upon the report. A 
large expenditure would be necessary to prepare for the continued 
development of the town, and the greater consumption of gas; but until 
the Corporation could obtain parliamentary powers to manufacture gas 
on the new land, they thought it undesirable to take any action upon the 
report. He added that the result of the past year’s working in the gas 
department was a profit of £4115—nearly £550 in excess of the estimate. 
They proposed that £500 should be added to the reserve fund, and they 
expected next year to put at least £1000 to the reserve fund from the gas 
profits. 


Sm S. LockHart’s ACTION AGAINST THE EpinsuRGH WaTER TrUsT.— 
In the Second Division of the Court of Session last Thursday week, their 
Lordships gave judgment in an action at the instance of Sir Simon Mac- 
donald Lockhart, of Lee and Carnwath, against the Edinburgh and 
District Water Trustees. Pursuer sought declarator that he is sole and 
exclusive proprietor of coal, ironstone, shale, limestone, fire-clay, free- 
stone, and other minerals under his land of Dryden, through which the 
aqueduct conveying the Crawley water to Edinburgh passes, and that he 
is entitled to work and win the minerals, providing that he leaves sufficient 
support for the surface of the ground. Defenders said that no reservation 
was made of the minerals, which they therefore claimed as having been 
conveyed to them; and they explained that prior to the time when the 
land was taken—1825—the minerals were of no marketable value. Lord 
M‘Laren, in the Outer House, said that in his opinion the suggested 
reservation of minerals did not receive any support from considerations, 
whether intrinsic or extrinsic, of the deed of conveyance, and he gave 
judgment for the defenders, with expenses. ‘Their Lordships affirmed this 
decision, with expenses. 


Tue Price or Gas at Strocxport.—At the meeting of the Stockport 
Town Council last Wednesday, the Mayor (Mr. J. Leigh) in moving the 
adoption of the minutes of the Gas Committee, referred to the resolution 
they had passed recommending that there should be a reduction in the 
price of gas. A reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet to private consumers 
within and outside the borough amounted to something like £1350. The 
Committee, recognizing the efforts made by the General Purposes Com- 
mittee to improve the lighting of the public streets, thought it would be a 
very wise course to follow, if they made an extra reduction for the public 
lamps. They suggested that there should be a reduction of 3d. per 1000 
feet on the public lamps inside and beyond the borough. This made a 
reduction of about £400; and the two together made a drop of £1741 in 
their income. He might say that they were now paying rates on the 
increased assessment of the Gas Committee’s property ; and this amounted 
to quite 4d. per 1000 feet. This assessment was increased nearly £700; so, 
of course, the town got the benefit of that in an indirect manner. The 
reason they were able to make this reduction was largely owing to an 
increase in the value of the residuals and an increase in the consumption. 
Very satisfactory progress has been made with respect to hiring out gas- 
stoves, a considerable number being in use; and the Committee wished 
to see these stoves very much increased. The minutes were passed. 


Wican Corporation Gas Suppty.—The Gas Engineer of the Wigan 
Corporation (Mr. J. Timmins) has just presented to the Gas Committee a 
long report on the results of his first year’s management of the works, 
as well as of the extensions and alterations carried out, and upon their 
condition generally. The report has been printed ; and we shall reproduce 
it next week. Mr. Timmins gives a full account of visits paid to various 
ga8-works, with the view of investigating the merits of differen systems 
of retort furnaces; the result being the selection of that of Mr. C. C. 
Carpenter, of the Vauxhall station of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, with which, after six months’ working, Mr. Timmins is thoroughly 
satisfied. After enumerating the other extensions and alterations of 
plant, Mr. Timmins comes to the conclusion that the Corporation are now 
in possession of one of the best works in the kingdom. With regard to 
production, 891 tons less of coal were carbonized last year, as compared 
with the year 1886-7, while 4,126,000 cubic feet more gas was produced, 
Owing to the fact that 10,621 cubic feet of gas were made from each ton 
of coal carbonized, as against 10,032 cubic feet in the preceding year 

t. Timmins closes his report by expressing regret that, although the’ 
Gas Committee passed a resolution in February last giving all rate” 
Payers and consumers the privilege of going over the gas-works on the 
second Thursday in each month, only one has availed himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded to the burgesses of becoming acquainted with 

details of a business in which they have so large a pecuniary interest. 








SaLe or SHARES IN THE Worksop Gas Company.—Last Wednesday 
Mr. W. Askew sold by auction, at the Lion Hotel, Worksop, 26 fully-paid 
£10 shares (8 per cent.) in the Worksop Gas Company. ‘They realized 
prices of £18 10s, and £18 12s. 6d. each. 

Tue Price or Gas at WorkInGToN.—At the meeting of the Workington 
Local {Board last Tuesday, the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. 
Wilson) gave notice of his intention to move, at the next meeting, that 
the price of gas be reduced from 2s, 11d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
from the Ist of July next. 

West’s Macuinery ror Buiacksurnx.—The Gas Committee of the 
Blackburn Corporation have accepted the tender of West’s Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Limited, of Manchester, for drawing and eng | 
machinery, soe (Tomes mama and elevators for their large retort-house, 
feet long, containing 34 benches of retorts. 

Repuctions In Price.—The Stratford-on-Avon Corporation at their 
meeting last Tuesday adopted a recommendation of the Gas Committee 
to reduce the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet all round, with the view 
of stimulating the consumption of gas.——The Gas Committee of the 
Sowerby Bridge Local Board have resolved to reduce the price of gas 
supplied to Mill Bank by 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, as from the 25th of 
March last.——The Denton and Haughton Local Board have decided to 
reduce the price of gas to 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Tue Late AuperRmMan Harr.—At the meeting of the Birmingham 
Town Council last Tuesday, the following resolution was passed on the 
motion of the Mayor (Alderman Pollock):—‘“ That this Council desire to 
express their deep regret at the death of Mr. Matthew John Hart, one of 
the Aldermen of this borough, of whose faithful and disinterested public 
services during his long connection with this Council they hereby record 
their grateful appreciation, and respectfully tender to the widow and 
family of their late esteemed colleague their sincere sympathy and con- 
dolence on their irreparable bereavement.” 

Tue Nortuern Coat Trape.—There is a fair demand for steam coal at 
present in the North of England; the shipments being larger than for 
a considerable time, and the demand for railway use being above the 
average. There is less doing in the gas coal trade, though a large number 
of contracts are in the market. The price is weak, and about 5s. 9d. may 
be put as the figure for good gas coals—a rate which leaves little profit to 
the producers. Someof the gas coal collieries are now working very short 
time; but it is probable that there will be an increased demand in the 
course of a month. Household coal is very much depressed, and there is 
a decided declension in the price of land-eale coal, which is always the last 
to fall in value. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST, 
(For Stock Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 1044.) 
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£ | p.c.| GAS COMPANIES. £84 
590,000} 10 12 Apr. | 104 |Alliance & Dublin 10 p. c. 10 |18}—194) .. |5 7 8 
100,000] 10 | | Do. p.c. .| 10 |18}—14|..|5 7 2 
800,000} 100 | 83Jan.| 5 (Australian (Sydney) 5°/,Deb. 100 |111—113| .. |4 8 6 
100,000| 20 \80 May | 10 'Bahia, Limited. . . . . 20 | 3l—28*) .. |8 18 10 
200,000} 5 (11 May| 74 Bombay, Limited . 5 | 7-73 | .. |416 8 
40,000) 5 ” 7 10. New. « « « 4 5—54 -5 91 
880,000'Stck. 15 Feb. | 114 Brentford Consolidated . 100 223—228] .. 418 8 
110,000) ,, ” 8} | Do. New. . ~ « «| 100 /162—167| .. 418 9 
220,000; 20 14 Mar.) 104 Brighton & Hove, Original . 20 | 42—44 - 41011 
820,000} 20 12 Apr.| 11} [British . .. . . ». «| 20 | 44—46 - 41710 
50,000} 10 (14 Mar.| 11 (Bromley, Ordinary 10p.c. .| 10 | 20-22)... |/5 0 0 
89,000 10 |», 8 | Do. p.c. .| 10 |184—143] .. [5.10 4 
828,750} 10 80 May/| 8 |Buenos Ayres(New) Limited) 10 | 18—l4*|-—4 [514 8 
200,000) 100 | 3Jan.| 6 | Do, 6p.c. Deb. .| 100 |109—111) .. |5 8 1 
150,000} 20 (29 Feb.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20| 25—27/../5 8 8 
550,000/Stck. 12Apr. | 184 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |270—275| .. |418 2 
130,000], |» |10| Do. ‘'Newdo.. . .| 100 |205—210 .. |5 0 0 
121,234 29 Dec.| 44 | Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |122--127| .. |3 10 10 
15 Dec. | 12° |Continental Union, Limited | 20| 44-45 | ..|5 6 8 
” 12 | Do. New 69 &°72) 14 28—30/.. [512 0 
” | Do. 7 p.c. Pref..| 20 | 36—38|..|414 8 
Mar.) 10 |Crystal Palace District . -| 100 |200-210 - 41 8 
Jan.| 12 (European, Limited . . .| 10 itty -(44 1 
tae Do. New. .| - 7h L74—163] .. [46.17 7 
» |12 | Do. do.. . .| 5 |11}—124).. [416 O 
Feb. | 12} |Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary| 100 |248—252)-1 |417 2 
” 4 Do. »4p.c, max.| 100 | 97—102) -- 818 5 
” 10 Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 |259—264 -14315 9 
» | 6 Do. ' F,5p.c. Pri. .| 100 |125—190| .. |3 16 11 
” 74 Do. G,74p.c. do. «| 100 |183—188) .. |3 19 9 
” Do. H,7 p.c. max.) 100 |168—173| .. |4 0 11 
” 10 Do. J, 10 p. c. Prf. .| 100 |258—263|—14)/8 16 1 
15 Dec,| 4 Do. 4p. c. Deb. Stk.| 100 |117—122) .. |3 5 7 
” 44 | Do. 44p.c. do. | 100 |127—182|.. |3 8 2 
oa Do. 6p.c. do. | 100 |172—177| .. |3_7 10 
11 May.) 10 a ayy Continental. . .| 100 |200—205)—24)417 7 
15 Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd| 5 | 5—5 «(5 9 1 
8 Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne, p.c. Deb.) 100 |Lli—116)+1 |4 6 2 
Nov.) 6 |Monte Video, Limited . .| 20 |203—214/.. )511 8 
May | 10 |Oriental, Limited . . ols 5 | 9-99]... 15 2 7 
Mar.| 7 |Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 5 —7 -5 00 

People’s Gas of Chicago— | 
2May| 6 1st = om + « «| 100 |104—109 510 1 
1June| 6 2nd 10. « « «| 100 | 92—97* 63 9 
Apr. | 10 |San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 |154-164 613 
Feb. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 |315—820|—2 |4 16 10 
» |13 Do. B do. .| 100 \238—243| .. |4.18 9 
” 13 Do. C do. .| 100 |250—260 5 00 
Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb, Stk... 100 |187—142 i810 1 
Feb.| 11 /|Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig. 5 | 11—13 440 
| 


WATER COMPANIES, 








Dec.| 9 |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . .| 100 /252—257) .. 810 0 
Apr.| 7 |East London, Ordinary . .| 100 |194—198) .. |3 10 8 
Dec.| 9 |GrandJunction. . . « «| 50 |124—128)., [310 4 
Feb.| 10) |Kent . . . . . » « «| 100 |267—272|.. |817 2 
Dec.| 9 (Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . .| 100 |255—260) .. |8 9 8 
* 74 Do. 74p.c.max. . «| 100 |200—205 i318 2 
Mar.) 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, .| 100 |117—120 868 
Jan. | 124 |New River, New Shares. .| 100 347—352| .. 3 8 10 
” 4 | o. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |122—127| .. 3 3 0 
Dec.| 6 (|S’thwk & V’xhall, 10p.c.max.| 100 |158—163/—2 3813 7 
” 6 | e 74 p. c. do. | 100 |155—160) .. (8 15 0 
” 10 a Middlesex . . . «| 100 |269—274) .. |3 13 O 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINEs 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL—- Qo @AG7 QZ IAT IAT ES <8 CGOo., 


ADDREss For TELEGRAM Ms: 
“ GWYNNEGRAM LONDOoy,” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLANp, 


Thirty-three Medals at SS 
all the Great International ” ———_—_— — rs 
Exhibitions have been hi 
awarded to GWYNNE & i 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. i 


Only Medal at the Liver- i oe 
pool International Exhibi- \ } 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal | 
Pumping Engines. 

They have never sought 


to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 


duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. ____ 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 








iti il 


Hi 


te 


4 A 











af 











TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Hi Fh Hi 


' h # in i 


: " | : ‘ 


4 


Onty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 


Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent rin. 
ciple to pass Gas 
Without the slight. 
est oscillation 
variation in pres. 
No OTHER MAKER CaN 


= | i 


GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS 
REGULATORS, PUMPS 

&e., ke, 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address, 


h yy Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO."8 PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per heor 
AOS SPOS SaOae See ereithous the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam StrEET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 2 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited,advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentativesfor the SaleofOxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
han ,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’NEIt4, 
Managing Director. 





ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 


the Gas PurRIFICATION AND Cmmmoat CoMPANY, | 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, | 


Lonvon, E. C. 


" CANNEL COAL, &c. 
g OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most yo ved | 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRH-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 

s ee — will x as on application to 
0. iT. ANDREW SQuaRE, EDINBURGH, 
No. 54, BERNaRD STREET, LEITH, * | Scortaxn. 


SULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 
For prices and terms address Bae, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


(CROWTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial | 
of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to bu n Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 

For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
Lonpow, . E. 








N Assoc. M. Inst. CE. desires an En- 
gagement as MANAGER or ASSISTANT EN- 
GINEER, either at home or abroad. Aged 80, and 
married. 
Apply by letter to No. a care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C 


WANTED, an an Exhauster for a a daily 


production of 600,000 cubic feet. 
Apply to T. W. 2419, care of Messrs. Haasenstein and 
Vogler, Cotocne- -ON- “Rua. 


CORPORATION OF OF NOTTINGHAM. 


ENGINEER TO WATER UNDERTAKING 
HE Water Committee require the ser-| 
vices of an experienced ENGINEER to take! 
charge of the whole of the Water Undertaking of the 
—- (except the Finance Department). 
Salary will be £300 a year clear, advancing to 
£500 a year as a maximum. 
Candidates must be prepared to devote the whole of 
their services to the performance of their duties. 
Canvassing the members of the Committee is an 
absolute disqualification. 
Particulars of the duties may be obtained of the 
Town Clerk, 
Applications, with testimonials of recent date, must 
be sent to the Town Clerk on or before the 20th day 


of June, 1888, 
M. GEo. Jonnson, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Noviicakese June, 1 1888, 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only e. bast AP a eH 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, ES, & LUMPS, 
AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 
For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘* Errwat, Lonpon.” 


LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 

(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON. ad | 

| Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 

| Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 








_| Test Gasholders and Meters, ¥ ~oeeme and other 


Gauges, &c., &. 
*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
last week’s issue. 


¢ ‘HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 


AnD 80, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
Po OE for Gas- Works eomplete, Makers of Gas- 
| ore Purifiers, Scrubbers. Condensers, Retort Fit- 
ngs, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and. Exhausters, 
ie for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort- Settings. 
*.* See Advertisement p. 1073 of this week’s issue. 
| Cablegrams : “TIgnitor London.” Telegrams: “Holmes 
Huddersfield. ” 


¥ EXCELSIOR ” TAR-BURNER. 
AR worth 30s. per ton for Burning. 


Come and see and believe, or send for Burners 
complete, with Instructive and Descriptive Pampblet, 
16s. 6d 

Estimates given for Fixing and Starting, and satis- 
factory working guaranteed on application to Taos. 
| Bu RTONSHAW, G Gas- -Works, CurippInc NorRTON. 


AVING been in the employment of the |‘ 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 
years—21 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), 
under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer end General 
Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show 
how it is made, or to send quantities aiready made. 
Terms, samples, and conditions of JosrrH RIDDLE, 
Chemical Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. 


NAT ANTED, a Situation as Ketort-Setter. 


Used to Regenerative Furnaces and Chamber 
Settings. Eight years’ good character. Aged 29. 
Apply to W. H. C., 29, Gloucester Street, Sourn 
LaMBETH Roap, 8.W. 


ANTED, for a small Gas-Works, about 


23 miles from London, a practical WORKING 
| MANAGER, Salary a Guinea per week, with House 
and Coals. An abstainer preferred. 

| Applications, with copies only of testimonials, ‘ ¢., to 
—— | be sent to No. 1614, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
| FLeet Street, E.C. 


WVANTED, by the Nuneaton Gas Com- 

pany, a Good FITTER, competent to lay Mains 
| and Services, fix Meters, erect Retort-House Fittings, 
and do rough Smithing. One who has a knowledge of 
Gas-Engine and Exhauster preferred. Toa steady man, 
willing to fill up his time on the Works, the situation 
would be a permanent one. 

Apply, with references, stating age, and wages re- 
quired, to Joun H. Buanp, Secretary, 14, Bridge Street, 
NUNEATON. 


























GAS PURIFICATION, _ 
WE have 6000 tons of Rich Oxide of Iron 
for Sale in Lots; and our Mr. Nelson (who is 
attending The Gas Institute Meetings), will be glad to 
receive any communication addressed to the Man- 
| chester Hotel, ALDERSGATE, E.C. 
D, M. NELSON AND Sons, 





IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON, 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, NewGaTEe STREET, Lonpox, EC, 


TUBES 
Fok Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 


White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coils’ 
JoHN SPENCER, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY, 
and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 


SULPHURIC ACID ~—> 
JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 


Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 

Highest References and all particulars supplied o 
application. 











QLPHERT'S Natural Oxide of Iron- 
SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from the 
finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 
and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification. 
The sole representative for selling this Oxide isA.C. 
Fraser (late Gas Engineer at Bolton). Bridgewaiet 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 

UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemial 

Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supp! 

the above, which is specially adapted for making While 

Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in aly 

quantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 

the year. 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastehet), 

Lompon, E.C. 





AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent, 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Workserectel 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GEorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CornwaALL. 


For SALE—A small Gas-Works (Free 
hold) within 40 miles of London, in full work wilt 
Public Lighting Contract. 
Address in first instance No. 1615, care of Mr. Km 
11, Bolt Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 


ro BE SOLD, on account of the devas 


of the oinn, a GAS-WORKS in a small Ma 
facturing Town in Spain. 
Apply to Madame Humpert, Manlleu, BaRcELOx. 


Por SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet squatt 


by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves 
Connections and Lifting Gear somecee. Can be seal 
at work at the Stourbridge Gas-Wor 
Also a double-action PUMP EXH AUSTER, for ui" 
feet per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wi 
Apply to W. Nortu, Gas- “Works, STOURBRIDGE. 


ss 








FoR SALE— a ‘good Second- -hand Gas 

HOLDER, 8) feet diameter by 12 feet deep; Fire 
Columns, Trellis Girders, and Counterbalance Weigle 
in perfect condition, Also small CAST-IRON TA! 
and GASHOLDER, 20 feet diameter by 12 feet de 
Also (now at the ‘Windsor Gas-Works), in execelet 
working condition, Three PURIFIERS, 12 ft. by? 
by 4 ft.6 in. deep, with Valves, Connections, a0 
ing Apparatus complete. 

Apply to Witney AnD Co., Gas Engineers, Comm 
| cial FRoad, EXETER. 
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0R SALE—On account of extensions, 
F four PURIFIERS, 8 feet square, Centre-Valve, 
Gasholder-Valves, and 8-inch Connections. 
Apply to EpwAkD HowE.t, Gas- Works, YEOvIL. 





0R SALE—Two small Purifiers, with 
Wheel and Screw for lifting the Covers. Price on 
mil at Emsworth Railway Station, £8. 
May be seen on application to Mr. Weston, Gas- 
Works, Emsworth ; and for particulars as to size, &c., 
J.H. Lyon, Salisbury Road, Cosham. 





70 CAPITALISTS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
AND TAR DISTILLERS, 


OR SALE or Otherwise—Chemical 
WORKS, Manchester, advantageously situated 
on Canal and near Rails. In good condition, and 
admirably fitted up for Carbolic Acid Manufacturing, 
Picric Acid, &c., and Tar Distilling. 
For order to view and full particulars, apply to 
j.$.anp T. Brrxs, SHEFFIELD. 


~~ STATION GOVERNOR FOR SALE. 


pue Doncaster Corporation have for 
Sale one 14-inch GOVERNOR, by the Gas-Meter 
Company, in good working order. Will be removed 
shortly to make room for a larger one. 
To view, and price, apply to the undersigned. 
Rr. BripGe, Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Doncaster, May 14, 1888. 


THE Directors of the Goole and District 
Gas and Water Company have for Sale a set of 
four Cast Iron PURIFIERS, each 18 ft. by 7ft.6in. by 
§ ft. deep, with 10-inch Connections, Centre-Valve, two 
Sets of Wood Grids, and Screw Lifting Gear. 
For further particulars and to view, apply to 
JOHN WHITAKER, Manager. 








Gas-Works, Goole. 
STROMNESS GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, IN 
L I ION. 
PHERE will be exposed for Sale, by 
Public Roup, at the Town Hall, Stromness, on 

Thursday, the 5th day of July, 1888, at Twelve o’clock 
noon, all and whole of that PIECE of GROUND in 
the North End of the Town of Stromness, extending 
to 2580 square yards or thereby, occupied by the Strom- 
ness Gas Company, Limited, on Lease for 99 years, 
from Whitsunday, 1870, together with the GAS- 
WORKS and whole Buildi gs and other Erections on 
the ground above-mentioned, and the GAS-MAINS, 
JETS, PIPES, GAS-METERS; and also the FIT- 
TINGS laid, fixed, and attached in and about the 
Streets, Roads, Closes, and Courts of Stromness and 
precincts thereof. 

For further particulars, apply to James Spence, 
Esq., Bank Agent, Stromness, Liquidator of the Com- 
pany; or John 8. Copland, Writer, Stromness, the 
latter of whom will exhibit the Titles and Articles and 
Articles of Roup. 


pURIFIE RS, &c., for Sale (cheap),erected, 


complete, in perfect working order, practically 
equal to new ; purchaser paying carriage. 

Four Purifiers (London), 14 ft. square by 4 ft. deep, 
with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and 
Crab. Makers, C. and W. Walker. Price £395. 

Also Four Purifiers (near Leicester), 12 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 8 ft.6 in. deep, with 10-inch Centre-Valve and 
Connections, and Lifting Gear. Price £255. 

Also Cast-Iron Tank and Gasholder, 40 ft, diameter 
by 12 ft. 6 in. deep, complete. 

Also smaller siz¢# in Puriders, and various sizes in 
second-hand Gasholders, Scrubbers, Condensers, 
Station Governors, Exhausters, Station Meters, 
Gas-Valves, &c. Enquiries invited. 

Apply to Samu. WHILE (late Ashmore and While), 
60, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


TO TAR CONTRACTORS. 


Tue Directors of the Wakefield Gaslight 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the surplus TAR produced at their Works from the 
Ist of July next, for the period of One year. 

Estimated quantity, 1200 tons. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tar Tender,” to be sent in not 
later than the 16th inst. 

By order, 
Joun W. WHITAKER, 
Manager and Secretary, 

Gas Office, Wakefield, June 4, 1888. 














COAL TENDER. 
Tae Directors of the Wakefield Gaslight 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of 25,000 tons of GAS COAL and NUTS 
Tequired by them during the ensuing Twelve months, 
commencing July 1 next. 

Tenders (endorsed), stating the quantity proposed to 
be supplied, and whether Coal or Nuts, to be sent in 
hot later than Saturday, the 16th of June next. 

By order, 
JoHN W. WHITAKER, 
Manager and Secretary. 
Gas Office, Wakefield, June 4, 1888. 





CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT. 
SALE OF GAS SHARES. 
THURGOOD and MARTIN havereceived 


u Instructions to Sell by Auction, at the Auction 
= Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Friday, June 29, 
ve at Two precisely, in 75 Lots, cum dividend, 
td in the STOCK of the CRYSTAL PALACE 
r TRICT GAS COMPANY, producing dividends at 
. erate of 10 per cent., 7 per cent., and 6 per cent. 
SHactively. Also 375 £6 FULLY-PAID 7 PER CENT. 
is ARES in the Capital of the same Comes, which 
cna rally safe and easy investment for large or 
fuct Sums; the Dividends being secured against 
the seation by ample Reserve and Insurance Funds, and 
Parcreasingly profitable district of the Company. 
articulars and conditions of sale may be had of 
Solin Wilde, Berger, and Moore, 21, College Hill, E.C., 
citors ; at the place of sale; and of the Auctioneers, 


“1, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN 
GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of this Company will, at 


their meeting on June 21, be prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the surplus TAR and the whole of the 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at these Works, 
for a period of One year from the Ist of July next 
ensuing. 
Further particulars may be had from the undersigned. 
JaMes WEEKS, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Cambridge, May 24, 1888, 


BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the whole of the surplus 
GAS TAR manufactured on their premises (about 3000 
tons), for a period of One or Two years from the 30th of 
June, 1888, 

The Tar can be loaded into Railway Tanks at the Gas- 
Works Siding. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to Mr. William Carr, Engineer, Gas- Works, Halifax ; 
and tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” must be sent 
to the undersigned on or before Thursday, the 28th of 
June, 1888, 





By order, 
KEIGHLEY WaLrTon, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Halifax, June 5, 1888. 





BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of CAST-IRON PIPES, for 
a period of Twelve months. 

Specifications may be seen and forms of tender and 
further information obtained on application to Mr. 
William Carr, Engineer, Gas-Works, Halifax. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Iron Pipes,” must be 
sent to the undersigned on or before Thursday, the 28th 
of June inst. 

By order, 
KEIGHLEY WALTON, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Halifax, June 4, 1888. 





BOROUGH OF HALIFAX, 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of WROUGHT-IRON TUB- 
ING, for a period of Twelve months. 

Forms of tender and further information may be 
obtained on application to Mr. William Carr, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Halifax. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tubing,” must be sent to the 
undersigned on or before Thursday, the 28th of June 
inst. 

By order, 
KeicHiry Watton, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Halifax, June 4, 1888. 





BOROUGH OF CHORLEY. 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 


tHE Chorley Corporation are prepared 

to receive TENDERS for the supply of GAS 
COAL required at their Gas-Works for Twelve months 
from the lst day of September next. 

Forms of tender and any further particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. William Blackledge, 
Gas Manager, Chorley. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” to be 
sent to me on or before Tuesday, the 19th inst, 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Tnos. A. Jackson, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Chorley, June 6, 1888. 





BOROUGH OF BRADFORD. 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Bradford 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of Best GAS COAL and CANNEL, both 
to be well Screened, Dressed, and free from Shale and 
Pyrites, to be delivered at the several Works of the 
Corporation, in the Borough, during the period of One 
year, or of Two or Three years, commencing on the Ist 
day of July next, in such quantities weekly as may be 
agreed upon. 

Form of tender,with any further information required, 
may be had on application to Mr. Swallow, at the Gas 
Offices, Town Hall. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” to be 
delivered to me on or before Wednesday, the 20th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

By order, 


W. T. M‘Gowen, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Bradford, June 6, 1888. 





TO GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


THE Broadstairs Gas Company invite 

PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and TENDERS for 
the supply and erection of Three PURIFIERS, 12 feet 
square and 6 feet deep, with Dry Centre-Valve, or Slide- 
Valves and Connections, Lifting Apparatus, Columns 
and Girders to support same and Iron Roof. Thickness 
of metal to be stated in all cases. 

All information respecting same, and space or other 
particulars can be had on application to the under- 
signed. 

Ro charge for plans and specifications allowed. 

Those tendering to state time in which the work 
would be completed. 

Tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Company not later than July 2 next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

W. J. LatcHrorp, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Broadstairs, June 6, 1888. 





NEWARK GAS COMPANY. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the above Company 


are P voy to receive TENDERS for the pur 
chase of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produ at 
their Works for One year from the 30th day of June, 
1888, per degree Twaddel; the Liquor to be not less 
than 5° in strength. 

Terms: Cash monthly. 

Further particulars can be had on application to the 
Secretary at the Company's Offices, to whom sealed 
tenders, marked on the outside “ Tender for Liquor,” 
are to be sent in before the 18th of June next. 

The highest tender will not be rily a 

By order, 


C. C, Foortit, Secretary. 
Newark, May 28, 1888. 


tol 
¥ 








TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Newark Gas Com- 


pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their Works 
for One year from the 80th day of June, 1888. 

Terms: Cash monthly. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom sealed tenders are to be 
sent on or before the 18th day of June next, marked on 
the outside “‘ Tender for Tar.” 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
nighest or any tender, 

By order, 


C. C, Foorrit, Secretary. 
Newark, May 28, 1888. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
HE Directors of the Tamworth Gas. 


light and Coke Company invite TENDERS for 
the supply of about 3000 tons of good GAS COAL at 
per ton of 21 cwt., delivered free either at the Midland 
or London and North-Western Railway Stations at 
Tamworth, at such times, and in such quantities as 
may be required. 

The contract to commence as from the 24th day of 
June, 1888, and continue until June 1, 1890. 

Tenders, with analysis of Coal proposed to be sup- 
plied, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” to be sent to 
me on or before the 20th inst. 

All other things be.ag equal, preference will be given 
to the one taking the Coke (surplus) at the highest 

rice, 

. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 
By order, 
WILLIAM ARNOLD, Secretary. 
23, George Street, Tamworth, June 5, 1 








TO IRONFOUNDERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Heywood 

Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for CAST-IRON MAIN PIPES, &c., which may be 
required by them for the ensuing Twelve months, from 
the 25th inst. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Engineer and Manager, Mr. H. Hawkins. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Iron Pipes,” to be 
delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office, addressed to 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee, on or before the 
19th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

By order, 
A, Watts, Town Clerk, 

June 1, 1888. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS 
HE Brighouse Local Board are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the purchase of 
the surplus TAR, produced at their Gas-Works, for a 
term of One, Two, or Three years from the Ist of July 
next. 

The quantity of Tar made is about 850 tons per 
annum. 

The Tar can be loaded into Contractor's carts on the 
Works, or into Barges on the Aire and Calder Canal 
(which runs alongside) by pipe direct from the Works, 

Any further particulars can be obtained on applica 
tion to the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed on the outside, ‘‘ Tender for 
Tar,” stating price per ton at the Gas-Works, must be 
sent in on or before Thursday, the 14th of June, 1888, 
addressed to Richard Kershaw Esq., Chairman of the 
Local Board, Public Offices, Brighouse. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
JAMES PARKINSON, M nager. 
Brighouse, May 29, 1888. 





MOUNTAIN ASH LOCAL BOARD WATER-WORKS 


CONTRACT No. 2.—LAYING CAST-IRON WATER- 
PIPES.—TO CONTRACTORS, 


HE Mountain Ash Local Board are 
prepared to receive TENDERS from competent 
ersons willing to enter into a Contract for EXCA- 
VATING the GROUND, and for the CARTING, 
LAYING, JOINTING, and TESTING of about 20,000 
yards of CAST-IRON WATER-PIPES, varying from 
12 inches to 8 inches diameter, and for the Supply and 
Fixing of the necessary Sluice-Valves, Air-Valves 
Relief-Valves, Wash-outs, Hydrants, &c. 

The drawings and specification may be seen, and 
forms of tender and bills of quantities may be obtained 
at the Office of the Local Board, Mountain Ash, or at 
the Office of the Engineer, Mr. James Mansergh, 8 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
on and after Tuesday, the 12th inst. : 

Early application for particulars is desirable, as only 
a limited number will be given out. 

Sealed tenders are to be delivered at the Office of the 
Local Board, Mountain Ash, at or before Noon of 
Monday, the 25th inst., addressed to me, post paid, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Pipe Laying, Contract No. 2.” 

The Local Board do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

H. P. Linton, Clerk. 


Mountain Ash, June 6, 1888, 
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NELSON LOCAL BOARD. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders to 
supply 10,000 tons of ARLEY SCREENED GAS 
a delivered in Contractor’s trucks at the Nelson 
iding. 
Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” to be addressed 
2 Chairman of the Gas Committee, Gas-Works, 
elson. 


HE Gas Committee also invite Tenders 

to supply 450 16-inch TURNED AND BORED 
PIPES, 12 feet long, delivered at the Nelson Siding. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Pipes,” to be 

addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Gas- 


Works, Nelson. 
W. AH. Harttry, 
Clerk to the Board. 
Nelson, Lancashire, June 8, 1888. 
ILKESTON CORPORATION.| 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the supply of 4400 tons of 
best GAS COAL delivered at their Gas-Works, Ilkes- 





n. 

Tenders, properly endorsed, must be delivered to the 
undersigned by Six o’clock in the evening of Friday, 
the 22nd day of June inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Full particulars and form of tender can be obtained 
of the Manager of the Gas-Works. 

By order, 
Wricur Lissett, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Ilkeston, June 9, 1888. 





ILKESTON CORPORATION. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR made at 

their Gas-Works, for a period of One, Two, or Three 

ears. 
4 Tenders, properly endorsed, must be delivered to the 
undersigned by Six o’clock in the evening of Friday, 
the 22nd day of June inst, 

The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept 
the highest or any tender. 

Fall particulars and form of tender can be obtained 
of the Manager of the Gas-Works. 

By order, 
Wricur Lissetrt, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Ilkeston, June 9, 1888. 





MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF GAS AT 
SHOEBURYNESS, 


HE Secretary of State for War is pre- 

pared tc receive TENDERS for the Manufacture 

and Supply of GAS at Shoeburyness, during the period 
of Six years, from the 1st of July, 1888. 

The existing Gas-Works at Shoeburyness may be 
inspected, and printed forms of tender, and any further 
information obtained, on application to the Com- 
missariat Officer in charge. 

The Tenders are to be delivered at the War Office, 
Pall Mall, 8.W., by Twelve o’clock noon, on Monday, 
the 25th day of June, 1888, addressed to the Director of 
Army Contracts, and marked on the outside “‘ Tender 
for Manufacture of Gas.” 

Evan ConvItte NEPEAN, 
Director of Army Contracts. 

War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W., 

June 9, 1888. 





COAL CONTRACT. 
HE Directors of the Victoria New- 


market Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, 

are prepared to reccive TENDERS for the supply of 
8500 tons of BEST SCREENED GAS COAL, to be 
delivered as required during the ensuing Twelve months 
ending June 30, 1 

Tenders, stating price per ton delivered free at New- 
market Railway Station, to be sent to the undersigned 
on or before Saturday the 16th of June, 1888, from 
whom any further particulars may be obtained. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
THomas WILKINSON, Manager and Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Newmarket, May 29, 1888, 





TO COLLIERY OWNERS AND OTHERS. 


THE Leek Improvement Commissioners 

invite TENDERS for the supply of BEST 
SCREENED GAS COAL and CANNEL for One, Two, 
or Three years, from the Ist of July next, to be 
delivered at the Leek Station, on the North Stefford- 
shire Railway, at such times and in such quantities as 
may be required. 

Annual consumption, 3000 to 3500 tons of Coal, and 
800 to 1000 tons of Cannel. 

7 = fg particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Sealed and endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, must be received by Four 
o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, the 15th of June 
next. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 

By order of the Commissioners, 
C. Hensuaw, Clerk. 

Town Hall, Leek, May 80, 1888, 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


‘THE Leek Improvement Commissioners 
invite TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus 
TAR made at their Works for One, Two, or Three 
years, from the Ist of July next, at per ton of 2240 Ibs. 
at their Works. 
a particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

8 aled and endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, must be received by Four 
o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, the 15th of June 
next. 

The highest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 

By order of the Commissioners, 
C. Hensnaw, Clerk, 

Town Hall, Leek, May 30, 1888, 





TO COAL AND CANNEL PROPRIETORS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Warrington 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for 22,000 tons of COAL and CANNEL, for One, Two, or 
Three years, from the Ist day of August next. 

Conditions and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application ; and tenders must be accompanied with an 
analysis of the Coal and Cannel offered. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, endorsed *‘ Tender for Coal,’? must be re- 
ceived on or before Thursday the 12th day of July next. 

By order, 
JAMES PATERSON. 

Gas-Works, Warrington, June 8, 1888, 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of the Gomersal Gas Com- 

any invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR and 

AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works for 
One year from July 1 next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom sealed tenders (endorsed) must be 
sent on or before the 30th inst. 

By order, 
JosepH W. Pitts, 
Manager and Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Gomersal, June 9, 1888. 


TAR FIRING. 


NOTICE. 
WEESSES. D. M. NELSON & gong of 
Glasgow, have taken the sole Agency 4 
THOMAS’S TAR FIRE APPARATUS for Scotland 
and the North as far as York. d 


A. T; 
Cowes, May 381, 1888, ma. 





a, 
Price Qs, 6d, 


Fscap folio, in Coloured Wrapper. 
post free. 


THREE-LIFT GASHOLDER 


AT THE 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS-WORKS, 


Being the seven Plates, with accompanying Letterpress 
description by 


GEORGE LIVESEY, M. Inst. oz, 


which appeared in the Journat in November 
December, 1881. - 


London: WatTeR Kno, il, Bolt Court, Fixer $1,,5,¢, 





HE Corporation of Middleton are 

prepared to receive TENDERS for the purchase 
of the TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, together or 
separate, for One, Two, or Three years, made at their 
Gas-Works, Middleton. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, to be delivered at my Office on or before 
Wednesday, the 20th of June, 1888, endorsed “ Tender for 
Tar and Ammoniacal Liquor.” 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Gas Manager, Gas Works, Middleton, 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

FREDERICK E.NtTwWIstLE, Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Middleton, June 8, 1888, 





TIPTON GAS.WORKS. 
COAL CONTRACT, 
‘THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 


Board invite TENDERS for the supply of GAS 
COAL, for a period of One, Two, or Three years from 
the Ist of July next, in annual quantities of about 
7000 tons ; to be delivered as required, carriage free, to 
the Gas-Works Sidings (London and North-Western 
Railway). 

Specification and form of tender may be obtained at 
the Gas- Works, on application to the undersigned. 

Sealed and endorsed tenders to be sent to Mr. G. M. 
eens, Clerk to the Board, on or before the 22nd of 

une. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
VINCENT HvGHEs, 
Engineer and Manager, 
Gas Offices, Tipton, June 6, 1888, 





TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 
TAR CONTRACT. 


(THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 

Board will be pleased to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of the surplus TAR produced at the above 
Works, during a period of One, Two, or Three years 
from the Ist of July next. 

Particulars may be obtained at the Gas-Works on 
application to the undersigned. 

The Tar may be delivered either into boats or on rail 
as may be required. 

Sealed and endorsed tenders to be sent to Mr. G. M. 
—* Clerk to the Board, on or before the 22nd of 

une. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Vincent HvuGHes, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Tipton, June 6, 1888. 


R ANDREWS, Practical Retort-Setter, 
* has REMOVED from 114, Elsley Road, to 48, 
Speke Road, Clapham Junction, London, 8.W. 

Prices forwarded for Building Benches and Setting 
Retorts, also for Repairs (labour only). Has had many 
Years’ practical experience. Copies of testimonials on 
application, ; 








EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
OTICE is hereby given that the 


Transfer Books, in respect to the Debenture 
Stock only, will be closed on the 18th of June, and re- 
opened on the 2nd of July, 1888. 
I. A. CROOKENDEN, 
Secretary. 
St. Helen’s Place, E.C., City of London, 
June 1, 1 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be 
secured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents pleted, or pr« d with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as tocost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER, 











——— 


Price 4s., post free. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN APPARATUS 


Employed in the Manufacture of Gas, 
By GEORGE ANDERSON. 


Third Edition, with 22 Illustrations, 


REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED, WITH A 
CHAPTER ON THE 
‘*Purification of Gas,” 
By (the late) Mr. R. H. PATTERSON, F.8.8, 


London : 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Freer Strrezz, £.C. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP" 
LIMITED. 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
lding positions of Trust. ; 
Boxds granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com: 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Loris 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., éc. 

Quotations invited. 
Apply to Ricnarp J. Pavtu, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London,E.C. 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 








Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
application. 





BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT? 


« KELLER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
uties on Earthenware permitting the entry of (ls 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of Londo 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moder 
in comparison to their value. Pee 
Communications addressed to J. Suee@ & Co., GEES, 
will receive i iate attention 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE 








& COAL BARROW 


effecting a great savils 
of time, labour, ander 


price 
Mr. B 
Patente 
‘atentee. 
Hampton Wick, Mo 
DLESEX. 


Prices are Reduced. 


MAIN TESTING. 


Messrs. D. M. NELSON & SON, 
164, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, 





| Are Sole Agents for Scotland and England North of 


York, and 


Mr. R. L. KERR, 
41, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTES, 
Sole Agent for Manchester and District, for out 


IMPROVED PATENT SYPHON BOXES. 
JOHN HENRY LYON, Cosham. 


*,* J. H. L, is wanting Agents for other district 








NS, of 


md for 
Scotland 


HOMAs, 


es, 


; Qe, 6d., 


DER 
RKS, 


iterpress 


CE, 


ber and 


8r., E.C, 
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UNEQUALLED. 


gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


(RFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY-; 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
vera, CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
snd other Companies. 

Norz.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
snd rendering leakage impossible. 




























IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W.G. WALLER & Co., 
RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 
Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
a and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 

Estimates on application. 














The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 












MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN’S 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 
MR. JOHN MORISON, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALE EITH, N.B. 
PATENT 


ARTIFICIAL PEROXIDE OF IRON, 
LUX MASS, 


IN USE AT 
BERLIN, VIENNA, 
PARIS, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
BUCHAREST, &c., &c. 






























FRIEDRICH LUX, 
42, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 













GAS AND WATER PIPES 


4 to 12 1x. BORE, 













THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS, 
GLASGOW ; 
Axp BON LEA FOUNDRY, 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 


Halas of SANITARY & RAIN & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATER 
IPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 











TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT: 
BRETTELLS’ ESTATH 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 


TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICE, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSHD POT & CRUCIBLE OLAYS. 


SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY DXEOUTED. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works. 








For particulars, éc., apply to 
J. BARTLE & CO.,, 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 





THE ONLY RELIABLE 


DRY CENTRE - VALVE, 


Work1ncG One, Two, Taree, on Four PuRIFIERS ON 
AT THE TIME. 
ALSO MADE FoR Two orn THREE PURIFIERS, 
No Springing. No Leakage. No Foul Gas passed in 
Changing. Special Facility for Blowing the Air out of 
the Fresh Box before putting in Action, without driving 
it forward into the Holders. 


Write for Prospectus. 
ALSO DOUBLE-ACTION DOUBLE-FACED GAS & WATER VALVES. 





F. WECK, 86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





GAS COAL. 


POPE & PEARSON,L1p., 


have now the authority of several of the most 
eminent Gas Engineers of London in stating 
that their Coal yields in practical working 


over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illu- 
minating power of 16 candles; or by the 


standard burners now used by the London Gas 
Companies, an illuminating power equal to 174 
candles. 


One ton yields 12} cwt. of good coke. 

This Coal can be shipped from Hull, Goole, 
Liverpool, Morecambe, and Barrow. 

For further particulars apply to Porr anp 


Pearson, Lrurrep, West Riding and Silkstone 
Collieries, near LEEDs. 

















THE 


SILICA FIRE-BRICK Go, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, « CEMENT |; 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


For GAS-FURNACES. 
“SILICA.” 





TrapE MsRk: 


THESE GOODS 
(Largely used in Gas, Glass, Iron, and 
Steel Works) 

ARE, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
GREATER DURABILITY, 
Strongly recommended where EXCESSIVE 
HEATS have to be maintained. 








For FIRE-BRIGKS, waren 
durable for GAS-FURNACES, 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limite, 


SHEAF AND SPRING WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNERS 
RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 


AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 


LONDON OFFICE; 
90, CANNON STREET, E.O, 


A SPEEDY CURE FOR STOPPED 
ASCENSION-PIPES. 


A Specially Ground Oil- 
Coal Compound 


Has been discovered which effectually cures and 
prevents Stopped Pipes, while High Heats may at 
the same time be maintained without the use of 
any Apparatus or Water-Cooling Arrangements. 

A couple of charges will clear a Stopped Pipe ; 
and an occasional charge keeps them clean, and 
also increases the make per ton and the illumi- 
nating power. 

Price per ton delivered, with all particulars 
and instructions for use, on application to 


G. J. EVESON, 


CORPORATION STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 
for 


aeeay & COAL. 

















= VYnN=E 
BOGHEAD 
- CANNEL. 
EAST PONTOP - 
- GAS GOAL. 


Yield of Gas perton. ....-. 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power ..... . 161 candles, 
Gem wc cesee oe ees, 7Opercent, 





For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


YOUNG, DANCE, & CO., 
CoAL OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE, 
Or E. FOSTER & C0., 21, John St., Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 
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WILLIAM SUGG & Co. 


LIMITED, 


Manufacturers of every kind of Photometrical Apparatus, 


To the Metropolitan Gas Referees, City of London Corporation, Metropolitan Board of Works, The Gaslight and Coke Company, 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, Imperial Continental Gas Association, and all the leading Corporations and 
Gas Companies of the United Kingdom, India, the Colonies, and the United States. 


E) za 4 
































Dr. Letheby’s System. 


Requiring a Dark Room. 


Z First-class Photometer. ! 
SU GG’S | SuUGG’S 


Improved Jet Photometer 


PATENT } 
With Candle-scale on 


Illuminating Power Meter 





For testing Gas by the observation 
of one minute. 


WILLIAM Succ &CELTS 
PRIZE MEDAL «cy 
———$—$—$<$<_————— 











____ ENGINEERS WESTMINSTER. | 


Ly LONDON. 1862. | 







































suGG’sS t Evans’s System. ‘= 
& First-class Photometer. ( Not requiring a Dark Room. i 
 gueGe’s [ guveq’s 
STANDARD TEST-METERS, | PORTABLE PHOTOMETER. 
STANDARD BURNERS, | DIBDIIW’S 
— ~ RADIAL PHOTOMETER, 


i 


a “ 


i Sea Mi 


———S 


SSS == Se] 


SUGG’S NEW “IMPERIAL STANDARD ” 


The Standard Burner is rigidly fixed in the left 
tower. The Candle Balance in the right tower 
is provided with adjustment to bring the centre || 
of the flames always exactly 30 inches from the | 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—This is the only Photometer in which the flames of both Gas and Candles are perfectly rigid and vertical. 
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THE MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE. 
Tar Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of The Gas Institute has 
come and gone; and the majority of the members who 
assisted thereat are by this time back again among their 
ordinary occupations. We shall not be wrong in asserting 





that the general impression respecting the meeting is that it 
has been very successful, considering all things. It is un- 
deniable that a great deal of anxiety on the point existed in 
the minds of many members before the proceedings began. 
The Institute was threatened with a repetition of the personal 
question that has troubled the meetings for several years 
past, and nobody can safely prophesy as to what develop- 
ments questions of this nature may take. We think the 
Council were very wise in putting the personal matters with 
which the meeting would be required to deal in the forefront 
of the programme, so that they could be cleared away at the 
outset. The event justified their policy. Weare by no means 
disposed to magnify the importance of the question of Mr. 
George Bray’s expulsion from the Institute, as is done in some 
quarters. We took some trouble last year to tell the story 
of Mr. Bray’s grievances against certain prominent members 
of the Institute, in order that his own misrepresentations 
upon this subject should be cleared off; but having 
done this once, we are not inclined to serve up the topic as 
a standing dish. There are other people in the world 
besides Mr. Bray, fortunately; and his trade concerns, 
while they, of course, bulk enormously in his own 
estimation, are scarcely matters of universal interest. 
Although the majority by which Mr. Bray was expelled from 
the Institute was sufficient for the purpose, it was not so 
large as might have been expected. At the same time we 
regard the result as satisfactory. Expulsion of a member 
of a voluntary society is always esteemed a strong measure, 
equivalent to passing sentence of social death. Autocratic 
rulers and councils can pronounce such a doom much more 
easily than democratic bodies. There would not be many 
boys expelled from school, however bad their character, if the 
power of expulsion resided in the boys instead of in the 
schoolmaster. If the culprit happened to be tolerably well 
supplied with pocket-money, and to be free with his marbles 
and ginger-beer, the other boys would put up with a good 
deal of general wickedness in him, especially if the latter 
was mostly displayed towards the masters and monitors. In 
a minority such as that which objected to deprive the 
Institute of Mr. Bray’s membership there are very many 
elements. It is not necessary to suppose that any great 
number were really partizans of Mr. Bray, although this 
description would naturally apply to some among them. A 
minority such as this includes all the limp individuals with 
no particular opinions, and the well-meaning, but not very 
clear-headed gentlemen who think it a pity to expel anybody, 
and who wish in a vague kind of way that everybody would 
shake hands and be friendly all round. We question, how- 
ever, even if these, who voted against the Council last 
Tuesday, and who have probably been loudest in applauding 
the President ever since, and the men who found a refuge 
from their difficulty on the point in the masterly device of not 
voting at all, do not experience a feeling of relief now they 
know that an incubus has been lifted from the Institute. 

This consideration brings us to a matter that may well 
find mention here. A well-known member of the Manchester 
District Institution of Gas Engineers was heard to say last 
week—and the observation was received with general assent 
by his hearers—that the Institute would never be free from 
the risk of being disturbed by selfish squabbles on trade 
matters until its constitution was revised and made similar 
to that of the District Association already named, with the 
total exclusion of all but bond fide gas engineers and managers. 
We cannot help thinking that, however much there may be 
to recommend this principle, it would be rather a pity for the 
national institution, in which all branches of the great art 
and industry of gas supply should find proper representation, 
to be deprived—through an exaggerated fear of the less 
worthy members thereof—of the support of any branch of the 
industry. There is only one Bray; but there are many 
amiable as well as honourable manufacturers of gas apparatus, 
mechanical engineers, and the like, who take a genuine 
interest in gas matters, apart from the merely mercenary side 
of them, and who like to mix with gas engineers in a friendly 
way. It would not be overstating the case if we were to say 
that we could name a goodly number of gentlemen, answering 
to the preceding qualifications, whose faces are familiar at 
Gas Institute meetings, and who have never been known to in- 
trude their business affairs on their companions on these occa- 
sions. Not one of this class of men will be heard to defend 
or express a wish to follow the example of Mr. Bray, who was 
an extra-ordinary member of the Institute in more than one 
sense of the term, although some of them may jokingly declare 
their envy of the advertisement secured by that discontented 
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individual. At the same time, it is not to be gainsaid that 
a feeling exists largely among members of the Institute that 
countenances that to them mean little more than meters, fire- 
bricks, castings, or similar goods, are painfully conspicuous 
in and about the meetings, and might be dispensed with to 
their comfort. On the other hand, again, it should not 
be forgotten that if every trader were expelled from the 
Institute forthwith, there would be no means of preventing 
their attendance in an unauthorized fashion round the 
places of meeting and at the excursions. If only as a measure 
of policy, it is surely preferable to recognize the standing of 
these men by according to them such a position in connec- 
tion with the Institute as shall operate as a guarantee for 
their good behaviour. It must be better for them to be 
respected as associates than tolerated perforce as hangers-on. 
To this proposition little objection can be made. There is a 
general willingness that the best class of traders, connected 
through their business with the gas industry, should enjoy all 
the consideration and be placed under the responsibility im- 
plied by recognized association with the Institute; but the 
desire is none the less felt that they should not be able to 
drag their trade disputes, or any troubles arising out of them, 
before the annual meetings, and divide the members into 
factions in the manner attempted by Mr. Bray, who has now 
paid the penalty for his factiousness. 

In the expulsion of Mr. Bray, the Institute emphasized a 
general principle as well as administered an act of discipline. 
It was a protest against allowing the trading element and 
trade interests to dominate over the Institute, and to 
jeopardize its utility. If the meeting, seduced by Mr. Sellers’s 
sophistries, or deluded by Mr. George Anderson's glozing over 
the points at issue, had passed what would have been regarded 
as a vote of want of confidence in the Council and in the 
members attacked by Mr. Bray, all these gentlemen would 
have withdrawn from the Institute. Inconsistently enough, 
the declaration of this determination on the part of the 
maligned parties was objected tc by Mr. Sellers as being 
a “‘threat;’’ whereas he ought, if he had been sincere, to 
have rejoiced at the prospect of getting rid so easily of men 
whose presence he affects to regard as a scandal to the Insti- 
tute. Supposing, however, that Mr. Bray had not been 
expelled, all the Council and very many others would have 
seceded en bloc from the Institute. The effect of such a 
secession cannot be disputed—it would have meant the dis- 
ruption of the organization. Whatever else may be said of 
the men who have taken Mr. Bray’s side in these unhappy 
disputes, they cannot be credited with having shown much 
anxiety for the technical work of the Institute. They are 
not the men who read papers, or care much for any discus- 
sions that are not of a personal nature. Could such men carry 
on the Institute? To ask the question is to answer it. What 
the others would have done is easy to imagine. It is they, for 
the most part, who have felt theneed of these technical debates 
upon points of gas engineering practice ; and they would, in all 
probability, have formed a new Association, from which every 
suspicion of the commercial element would have been rigidly 
excluded, and to which all the brains and character of the 
gas engineering profession of the country would have flocked. 
For this reason, the actual result of last Tuesday’s trans- 
actions is of less importance than it might be considered from 
some standpoints. Brains and character can better do with- 
out the organization known as The Gas Institute, than this 
organization can do without them. For some time past many 
of the best men in the Institute have been plagued with 
vexations springing out of the trade disputes of a man who 
never did anything for the Institute but disturb its meetings ; 
and, so far as considerations of their own comfort are con- 
cerned, they would gladly have left the whole thing to itself. 
Recognizing the essentially small origin of the mischief, 
however, they took the wiser, although more personally 
troublesome course of cutting it out of the organization 
affected. From the character of the contents of the list of new 
members added to the Institute this year, it appears probable 
that the Council mean in future to act upon the policy of 
prevention ; for there is not a single representative of the 
commercial element added to the roll of membership. If the 
constitution of the Institute cannot, without a great deal of 
undesirable trouble, be reformed with a view to the exclusion 
of that element which alone has disturbed its career, tacit 
discouragement of the influx of such description of members 
may do much to limit the mischief. 

Like the Council of the Institute, we have treated the more 
unpleasant part of our subject first, and so got it out of the 
way. The literary “bill of fare” provided, in the shape of 





papers, was not particularly long ; but it was too long for the 
time available for reading and discussion. There was yo 
absolutely bad or trivial paper included in this year’s lig 
Mr. Valon’s paper on the oxygen process of purification wit) 
revivification was decidedly the best paper of the meeting. 
answering very closely to the requirements of what a Ga. 
Institute paper ought to be. Of the worth of the proces 
described and advocated with some enthusiasm by Mr. Valoy 
we say nothing at present. The thing is to be tried in the opjj. 
nary way of working, and its value will then appear. All that 
we can speak of at present is the paper; and this was decided} 
good in every way. We have already regretted the absence 
of a structural paper from the programme ; and probably if 
Mr. G. Livesey had put together some notes respecting his 
experiences in the construction of the East Greenwich works, 
instead of writing the paper which he contributed but did 
not read, the members in general would have been more 
grateful to him. A Gas Institute meeting without a gooj 
paper on gas engineering construction is like a dinner with. 
out a joint. 

The special feature of the meeting was, of course, the visit 
of the members of the Société Technique, who came over, it 
was reported, to the number of about 150, under the leader. 
ship of M. Albert Ellissen, their President. M. Ellissen is no 
stranger in England; but the majority of his company had 
never been in this country before. It is gratifying to know 
that our visitors thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed the 
efforts that were made on all hands to entertain them ina 
fitting manner. They did not show up in much force at the 
ordinary business sittings of the Institute, which is not to be 
wondered at, considering that few of them were sufficiently 
adept in English to follow the reading and speaking. Their 
inspection of the ordinary sights of London, the reception at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, the visit to the Beckton Gas- Works 
and the view of the traffic in the river, East Greenwich, the 
Crystal Palace and the great dinner given in their honow, 
Portsmouth Dockyard, and, finally, Mr. Backler’s garde 
party, were all specially arranged for their pleasure and prot. 
The happy circumstance of each of the Presidents 
Mr. Charles Gandon and M. Ellissen—being able to 
make speeches in French and English was_ peculiarly 
gratifying to both parties. M. Ellissen is a neat and pme- 
tised speaker ; and Mr. Gandon’s quiet humour never deserted 
him in the most trying emergencies of his honourable but 
exacting position. It is not too much to say that Mr. Gan- 
don’s reputation as a genial, straightforward, and capable 
President rose day by day as he became better known to lis 
supporters. It is a regrettable circumstance of the positia 
of President of The Gas Institute that the occupant of the 
chair is never so well known to the members generally as jus! 
before the moment when he relinquishes the position. Its 
probable that many members of the Institute never realize 
what a capital President they had for this year in Mr. Ga 
don until the few moments in the dining-room at the Espl- 
nade Hotel, Southsea, before he retired into the comparaiie 
privacy of one who has passed the chair. Fortunately 
Mr. Henry Woodall the Institute has a President who, # 
genial as Mr. Gandon, is not less reliable in the discharge d 
the duties of an office which it is to be hoped the pass 
vexations we have had to record will help to make easier ft 
future incumbents. 

THE POLICY OF HIRING OUT GAS-ENGINES. 
In order to facilitate the use of gas-engines in towns, is I 
better to offer a supply of gas for these motors at a reductidl 
on the ordinary selling price, or to assist users in the matt 
of the prime cost of the machine? This is a problem tii 
has not been very conclusively solved in either sense. Its 
open to be argued that gas-engines are as popular in plat 
like London, where no inducements to their use are oflé 
by the Gas Companies, as in towns where a supply of gas ft 
motive power can be obtained at a special rate. On the othtt 
hand, it is contended that the cost of gas-engines is so gr 
that the Gas Companies, who realize a marked benefit fru 
the popularity of these motors, should come forward and hel 
small manufacturers and others to acquire them. Of cou 
it is not possible to lay down an infallible maxim in a maé 
of this kind ; but we confess to a predilection for leaving tt 
gas-engine to push its own way, as a general rule. +* 
question of making a special reduction of price for the 
consumed for the generation of power, is part of the g# 
problem of differential versus uniform prices for gas ; and, 8 
such, cannot be treated separately. It is a point upon W 
much difference of opinion prevails, and will continue" 
exist. With regard to the suggestion that gas manufactu® 
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gould help traders to buy their gas-engines, by undertaking 
act as intermediaries between them and the makers, it is 

sible to be more conclusive. It is in every way, from our 

int of view, an objectionable proposal. If gas-engines are 
make their way at all, it must be on their merits, and not 
y virtue of any ‘‘ coddling” by Gas Companies. A gas- 
agine is not in the same category as a gas cooking-stove, 
icause, in England at least, it is not customary for house- 
iplders to own their kitcheners ; and they are not likely to make 
aception in favour of gas-stoves. A householder rents a house 
sith a kitchen range in it; and he is no more disposed, as a 
nie, to buy a gas-stove to place alongside it, than the Gas 
(impany are to let him have the use of one for nothing. The 
yatal system for popularizing stoves is therefore a com- 
mise; and, like most compromises, it has its drawbacks, 
shich need not be entered into at present. When a manu- 
jeturer wants an engine, however, he must buy it; and 
ithough a gas-engine is dear as compared with a steam- 
agine alone, it is not dear in comparison if to the cost of the 
iter is added the outlay for boiler and setting, chimney, 
itendance, and the other expenses of steam power, especially 
shen calculated upon the basis of town prices. Hence we say 
iutif a man wants a gas-engine, he should go to the maker 
fr it, and only ask the Gas Company to give him a good 
apply of the requisite source of energy. The interference of 
(as Companies in the gas-engine trade would, in our opinion, 
e productive of very little real good, and of a great deal of 
trouble and positive harm to the gas-engine industry. 


STYLES OF TECHNICAL WRITING, 
lr must have sometimes struck habitual readers of the 
echnical press of this and other countries that there are two 
iad ways of presenting a technical subject to the public—the 
mandiose and the ultra-practical, which are almost equally 
anoying toa reader. The former is commonly the result 
ofover-education, and is most frequently met with in French 
ud German publications ; the latteris traceable to imperfect 
o one-sided training, and is very conspicuous in the majority 
of the American technical journals. It is astounding how 
luminous a writer in the grandiose manner can be about 
the merest trifle of professional practice. Not long since we 
ame across two splendid specimens of this style of compo- 
ition, neither of which could be read through by a practical- 
ninded man without a smile. One related to a life-saving 
“station” established at a river-side works of a French Gas 
(ompany ; the other to the construction of a steam-engine 
iedin asphalte instead of cement concrete. The elaboration 
vith which every particular was set out in these examples of 
technical composition was worthy of the most important of 
human undertakings. The subject was divided into a number 
if heads, sub-heads, and paragraphs. The gentleman who 
escribed how an engine-bed could be made of stones set in 
tsphalte or tar mastic took a column of print to explain 
limself; and the chronicler of the establishment of the 
lifesaving station gave a line all to itself to the red lamp 
vhich constituted one of the most conspicuous of the so- 
talled external equipments. After perusing their elaborate 
weords of little things, one is driven to wonder what the 
witers would do if they had to indite a memoir of the 
fiffel Tower or the Forth Bridge. They would cover enough 
paper to bury the works which they were engaged in describ- 
ing. The best that can be said for this school of chroniclers 
that they leave nothing more to be said upon their subject. 
They exhaust it once and for all; and if the importance of 
the topic is hardly up to the way in which it is treated, this 
may not after all be their fault. As for the snappy, curt 
Miragraphs of the ultra-practical American writer, who 
plunges at onee into the middle of his subject, and comes 
out again after a short but violent exercise, in which he 
istally makes wild work with the auxiliary verb ‘‘ to have,” 
1s very tantalizing. He gives one the impression that he 
hows all about his subject, and really wishes to convey to 
Sreaders reliable information respecting it ; but somehow 
he fails lamentably in the attempt. It isa great thing for 
‘technical—or, for the matter of that, for any—writer to 
mite when he has really told his story, neither inflating nor 
Cipping it, but conveying exactly what he wishes to tell his 
taders. It is much to be regretted that good examples of 
art, or gift, are so rare. 








— accounts of the Metropolitan Gas Companies for the past 

, Which, pursuant to Act of Parliament, were presented to the 

“use of Commons in April last, have now been issued as a Par- 
entary Paper, 





Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Turee of the Metropolitan Water Companies held their 
half-yearly meetings last week ; and the financial condition 
in each instance was satisfactory, judged by the amount 
available for dividend. The Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany have over-spent their capital, but will be able to get all 
they require by the issue of debentures, which they can 
carry to the further extent of £300,000. The Directors are 
not in a hurry to do this, and appear to be watching the 
course of events. But, as the account is over-expended by 
£46,000, and this will become £70,000 by the end of the 
year, the delay cannot be long, and the operation is evidently 
intended to commence at some period in the coming half 
year. Another event, though more remote, may be reckoned 
upon; the extension of the constant supply to the whole of 
the Company’s district being likely to come to pass in the 
course of three or four years. The work is proceeding rapidly. 
But there is a word of warning which ought to go out to the 
whole of London. The constant supply is not an infallible 
thing. Accident may intercept it; and although the privation 
would be only temporary, yet, if it extended over a considerable 
area, and there was no provision in the shape of house cisterns, 
very serious inconvenience would arise. Some indication of 
what this would amount to was given not long ago in the neigh- 
bourhood of West Ham. The extension of the constant supply 
is an expensive matter for the Companies; being accountable 
for the greater part of the increase in the maintenance account 
of the Southwark Company during the last half year. The 
change is being made in deference to public opinion ; and the 
public should reciprocate the action of the Companies. 
Passing to another topic, we observe that a tantalizing cir- 
cumstance occurred a few days before the meeting of the 
Southwark Company, in the breaking of the boring-rod in the 
deep well at Streatham, when it was computed that the depth 
which had been reached was within about six feet of the lower 
greensand. As we have signified before, if this stratum be 
reached at Streatham, the event will be adiscovery. At the 
Grand Junction meeting, reference was naturally made to the 
extraordinary manner in which the House of Commons rejected 
the Bill by which the Company proposed to improve the 
quality of the supply by establishing an intake higher up 
the stream, in the parish of Dorney. No doubt an idea had 
entered into the minds of the members that the Local 
Government Bill would deal with the question of the water 
supply of London. They have since learned the fallacy of the 
notion ; and possibly,‘when the Grand Junction Company bring 
their Bill forward again next year, Parliament will be found 
disposed to look at the facts of the case. Had the matter 
been referred to a Select Committee during the past session, 
there is little doubt that the Bill would have been passed as 
a measure required in the interest of the public. It is 
singular how little help the Metropolican Water Companies 
obtain in their efforts to improve and extend the water 
supply. There is scarcely a single reform in which they have 
not been checked and opposed by the authorities, local and 
Imperial—from an East-end Vestry to the House of Lords 
itself. The Government Auditor, who has hitherto dis- 
charged his duties in a manner to which no exception 
could be taken, is now afraid to recognize the compact by 
which the Water Companies drawing a supply from the 
Thames agree to pay the Conservators an enlarged annual 
contribution, by which they will obtain the right to augment 
the volume they take from the river. London needs the water, 
or soon will do so. 'The Conservators want the money; and 
the Company are willing to pay. But the Imperial power 
hesitates ; and the Companies cannot get the sanction of the 
Auditor to the requisite disbursement. All this is but so 
much unnecessary friction, involving an expenditure of time, 
energy, and money, for which there is no corresponding 
benefit conferred upon the public. Mr. Stoneham, no doubt, 
would like to sanction the payment; but he feels somehow 
that he cannot do so. Hence we find the Chelsea Company 
carrying the extra contribution to the suspense account, 
awaiting the issue of an arbitration promoted by the West 
Middlesex Company. If it should be found necessary to go 
to Parliament for the purpose of legalizing the increased 
payment, it may happen—as in the Dorney scheme—that 
two sessions will be required, in order to get a decision in 
harmony with the facts. In years gone by, the Chelsea 
Company had an experience of this kind when they proposed 
to shift their intake. Parliament is as it was; and seldom 
blunders more egregiously, or acts more arbitrarily, than 
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when dealing with matters appertaining to the London Water 
Supply. 

Comparisons are odious; but they are sometimes useful 
and instructive. We have never concealed our opinion that 
municipal management of water supply fails, as a rule, to 
attain the standard of efficiency and economy which, for the 
most part, distinguishes private enterprise. But to every 
rule there are exceptions ; and it would seem that in Bir- 
mingham one of these exceptions may be found. At a recent 
Local Government Board inquiry held in that town, it was 
stated that the Water Department, besides paying all its 
annuities, had given something like £28,000 to the ratepayers 
in reduction of water charges; in addition to which the town 
had benefited to the extent of £2000 a year, the amount of 
the income in reserve. If the charges for water had not been 
reduced, the undertaking would, it is said, show a profit of 
£25,000 a year, after paying all annuities. Such is the testi- 
mony of the Town Clerk. It may be that he is a some- 
what partial witness, when making a statement on behalf 
of the Birmingham Corporation; but, even allowing for 
drawbacks which might be cited from the ratepayers’ or 
consumers’ point of view, and the defective arrangements 
existing in two or three districts, the fact remains that water 
supply in the Midland capital is carried on with satisfactory 
results. At the same time, the real groundwork of this 
success is the vast and growing population of the town and 
neighbourhood. New houses are built in large numbers 
every year; and the Corporation have but to keep 
pace with the requirements of their ever-widening circle 
of consumers. The ability of the Water Committee 
will be shown in increasing their capital, neither too 
slowly nor too fast. The borrowing powers created by the 
Special Acts of 1875 and 1879 have been fully exercised— 
the sum of £450,000 having been expended in a period of 
about ten years ; and the Council now seek permission to raise 
the further sum of £114,188 for purposes more or less connec- 
ted with the water-works. In 1887 the people of Birmingham, 
numbering about 600,000, were supplied with water aver- 
aging 14°38 million gallons a day ; and the Engineer of the 
Water Department now estimates that in the five years ending 
1892 the average daily supply will be no less than 16 million 
gallons. If this anticipation is well founded, it is doubtless 
prudent to look for fresh sources of supply. Of the sum pro- 
posed to be borrowed, however, only £10,000 or £15,000 will 
be expended in sinking a new well. From the general nature 
of the evidence submitted tothe Local Government Inspector, 
reported in the last issue of the Journat, it may be gathered 
that various important questions will during the next few 
years demand the attention of the Water Department. 
Those who manage the water supply in populous districts 
are never permitted to rest on their laurels. Fate decrees 
that they must always be up and doing. 








Tue old-established engineering firm of Messrs. Easton and 
Anderson, of Whitehall Place, has been converted into a limited 
liability Company, with a capital of £250,000, in £100 shares. 

WE understand that the accounts of the Manchester Corporation 
Gas Department for the year ended March last are now completed, 
and will soon be issued. They are said to show that the depart- 
ment has had a prosperous year, and that a large profit has been 
made. An agitation is threatened for a reduction in the price of gas 
supplied to the out-townships. It would appear that this and other 
desirable ends can be best accomplished by amalgamation with the 
city. Perhaps the new Local Government Bill will do something 
towards bringing this about. 

In connection with the visit of the members of the Société 
Technique du Gaz en France to London to attend the meetings of 
The Gas Institute last week, three incidents call for special notice 
in our columns. On Wednesday evening, the retiring President of 
the Society (M. Ellissen), together with the members of the Com- 
mittee, entertained the President and Council of The Gas 
Institute, and a few friends, at dinner at the Hotel Windsor; and 
on Thursday evening the representatives of gas engineering in 
France were invited by the Directors of the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association, and the Continental Union and European Gas 
Companies, to meet them and a party of gentlemen who are closely 
connected with Continental gas undertakings, together with the 
Council of The Gas Institute, at a dinner at the Crystal Palace. 
The arrangements for this latter function were admirably carried 
out under the direction of Mr. R. S. Gardiner, the Secretary of 
the Association; and the proceedings on both occasions were 
marked by much cordiality. On Saturday afternoon, the French 
visitors were received, prior to their return to the Continent, by 
Mr. H. M‘Lauchlan Backler (Chairman of the Continental Union 
Gas Company) and Mrs. Backler, at their residence at Denmark 
Hill ; and on this occasion a general invitation was given to their 
English confréres in The Gas Institute to meet them. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Rebiehg 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKR? 

(For Stock anp Suare List, see p. 1182.) ' 
Tue Stock Exchange markets during the past week haye 
mostly quiet, and rather disposed to be heavy. The death of thy 
German Emperor has had much less effect than might have bee 
expected from so grave an event; it had been too long looked in 
to come as a surprise to anyone. As yet, foreign prices are rather 
higher since Friday. Several of the miscellaneous groups have had 
a fall, especially breweries and diamond mines; and the Settlement 
has not been got through without failures. But thege are 
natural and inevitable sequence of rampant and reckless spec. 
lation in the race for wealth. The Gas department hag bey 
decidedly flat; not from any special cause affecting that indugty 
but rather in sympathy with the prevailing tendency. Gaslight 
“A” has not been very largely dealt in ; but it fell away almog 
daily, and was done on Friday as low as 244}. The closing pricgs 
however, were better, and showed a prospect of recovery, The 
““H” has not shared the fall, but has remained very steady, The 
debenture stocks are now ex div.; and the quotation of the ¢ r 
cent. shows a rise of 3, while the other two stocks are fractionally 
better. South Metropolitans have been quiet, and they look Pretty 
firm. Commercial old is 1 lower; though it is hard to say why, 
The stock has not been dealt in all the week. Imperial Continental 
is very weak, and was done on Saturday at the low figure 
of 199. The nominal quotation is 191—203, as to which ther 
would almost seem to be an error in the buying price—197 
would be more about the mark. Foreign undertakings offg 
nothing for special remark, except that Buenos Ayres has 
recovered the 4 it lost the week before ; while Monte Video is g 
little easier. At the Mart on Thursday, £12,500 of Brighton and 
Hove new shares, paying 7} per cent., were issued by auction, 
and realized £20,097—equal to about 160? per £100 of shares, and 
returning the purchasers 4}4 per cent. for money. Water stocks 
have been extremely quiet, and show hardly any variation except on 
ex div. changes. The daily business was: Monday’s transactions 
in Gas were moderate, and prices were not very good ; but theonly 
move was a fall of } in Monte Video. One transaction in East 
London was allthat was marked in Water. On Tuesday, the 
business in Gas was about the same; and Gaslight “ A” fell 1, 
There was rather more activity in Water at existing figures, (as 
was rather quieter on Wednesday; and the tendency was still to 
weakness. Gaslight ‘‘A”’ had a further fall of 14, and Commercial 
old receded 1. The Water list was an absolute blank. On Thursday 
there were only three transactions altogether in Gas. Gaslight 
6 per cent. debenture was 1 better, on ex div. adjustment. There 
was nothing at all to notice in Water. Friday brought a renewal 
of activity in Gas, but at lower prices. Gaslight ‘‘ A” fell 2, and 
Imperial Continental was put down to the figures already remarked 
upon above. Gaslight 6 per cent. debentures, however, rose 
2 more; and Buenos Ayres, }. Water was again quite unnoticed. 
On Saturday there was considerable dealing in Imperial Continental; 
prices fluctuating between 199 and 202. Hardly anything else in 
Gas was dealt in; and in Water nothing at all. Quotations closed 
without further change. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF BELGIAN CITIES. 
In the JourNAL some months ago reference was made to the 
offer of a prize of 25,000 frs. (£1000) by the King of the Belgians for 
the best essay on the method of providing large towns, espe- 
cially Brussels, with a cheap and abundant supply of good pot- 
able water. In view of this competition, and of the fact that 
very little has been published in England on the subject of the 
water supply to the cities of Belgium (with the single exception, 
perhaps, of that of Antwerp, which, as our readers are aware, 18 IN 
the hands of an English Company), our contemporary the Builder 
recently gave some interesting particulars in regard to the supply 
of Brussels, Liége, and Antwerp—dealing more particularly, how- 
ever, with the Belgium capital, which is the main object of the 
competition. To the article in question we are indebted for the 
following facts. ; 

The city of Brussels stands on a hill, at the foot of which runs 
the River Senne, about 15 metres above the level of the sea. The 
water of this river is highly polluted by sewage, and quite un- 
drinkable. The alluvium of the Senne, like most deposits similarly 
situated, is water-bearing; but from the fact that it 1s simply 
the river water filtered by the sands and gravels of the alluvium, 
only the mechanical impurities are thus removed, and the organic 
impurities chemically dissolved in the water to a great extent 
remain. In the summer time this water is always of bad qe 
yet it is still utilized by domestic wells in the lower part of the 
city. The higher parts of Brussels extend up to 60 and 65 — 
above the sea-level; and the alternating sands and clays of the 
Eocene tertiary beds at these heights are drawn upon by ~ 
wells. The most important water-bearing strata which form ™¢ 

rinciple source of supply to the domestic wells of the city - 
ene as the Bruxellien and Ypresien sands, which are held up »Y 
the impermeable Ypresien clay beneath—a bed of corresponding 9° 
to the London clay. The water at this level is good in 9 
places; but in others the large number of houses which have bé 
erected of late years, together with the drainage of ones 
tend to contaminate it. Beneath the Ypresien clay o- < 
artesian strata, the sands of the upper Landenien beds, and Hy ' 
still the chalk. Unlike the hydro-geological formation ° 
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» under London, however, the chalk is only a very few feet in 
iekness under Brussels, and in some places is entirely missing ; 
» that the supply from this level is not so bountiful as might 
erwise be the case. When the chalk is present, the water in it 
isbeld up by silurian rocks. 

More than fifty artesian wells have been made in the city and 
The water-level is established at 18 metres above the 

jevel in those of the lower parts of the city, which is rarely 

ve the 23 to 25 metre levels. When the surface of the ground 
is below 18 metres, the water overflows generally at the rate of 
shout 305,000 litres per hour. In certain of these wells the water 
isslightly saline; but it is of good quality as a rule. 

The public water supply is based on a system of draining tunnels 
jriven at some depth into the water-bearing sands of eocene age, 
ghich act as filters, and give an excellent water of medium hard- 
yess, and very suitable for drinking purposes. The tunnels extend, 
y the crow flies, to 20 kilometres towards the south—one part 
ynder the Bois de la Cambre and the Forét de Soignies; the other, 
inthe direction of Waterloo, Brain l’Alleud, Lillois, and Baulers, 
isnot yet carried out in its entirety. Since the year 1601, however, 
the sources of the Broubelaer—a small river near the city—have 
sso been utilized. These rise to the surface about 51 metres above 
ga-level, and nominally give 1000 cubic metres (220,000 gallons) 
per day, though the actual output is only 600 cubic metres. The 
sources of the Hain—a small river rising 5 kilometres to the north 
of Nivelles—120 metres above sea-level, also furnish a considerable 
yolumeof water. This ordinarily gives 19,000 cubic metres per day ; 
but frequently it runs as low as 13,000 and 14,000 cubic metres. 
Itis to augment this that draining tunnels have been made towards 
the south, and joined to the Hain aqueduct. At the close of the 
smmer of 1884, the three systems for public supply produced 
97,600 cubic metres of water per day—600 from the Broubelaer, 
99,000 from the Hain and extensions, and 8000 from the Bois de 
ja Cambre and the Forét de Soignies. The public water, even in 
the driest years, never runs short, but might be increased in amount 
to advantage from many points of view. It is of excellent taste, 
containing only a little carbonate of lime, but is rather dear ; and 
this forms the basis of continued agitation and complaint. It has 
been proposed to increase the output by further extending the 
drainage systems ; but many objections have been raised against 
this, principally on the ground of exhausting private wells. The 
State and the various communes, therefore, do not at present feel 
inclined to grant the necessary powers of extension. 

For many years schemes have been devised for supplying Brus- 
sels from a distance. The foremost project of this description, and 
one which has received the most careful consideration, is that of 
M. Edward Dusart. This gentleman proposes to bring the water 
of the River Ourthe, a tributary of the Meuse, in Eastern Belgium, 
by means of aqueducts, to Brussels, supplying the cities of Namur, 
Charleroi, &c., on the way. Propositions have also been made to 
utilize the Rivers Heyoux and Senne; and to pierce a series of 
large artesian wells, forcing the water to the required heights by 
machinery. 

The population of Brussels, with its eight suburbs, is estimated 
now at 454,410; and, allowing a consumption of 30 gallons per 
head per day, the volume to be supplied daily would be 18,632,300 
gallons. It is a rising place, however; and at least 20,000,000 
gallons per day would have to be reckoned upon as a very pro- 
bable requirement in course of time, though it might not be neces- 
sary to provide more than two-thirds of this quantity, or less, at 
present, by reason of the extensive use of private wells. A great 

deal would depend on how the Legislature dealt with the owners 
of wells in which the water is of inferior quality. Brussels is not 
4manufacturing city, and does not, therefore, require any excessive 
quantity of water, so that 30 gallons per head is a fair allowance. 

Turning now to the city of Liége, it is gratifying to notice that 
&complete account of the water supply has just been written by 
MM. Rutot and Van den Broeck, entitled “‘ Les Galeries d’ Eaux 
alimentaires de la Ville de Liége.’’** The general water supply of 
Liége is similar to that of Brussels—consisting of an extensive 
system of underground drainage galleries or tunnels driven into a 
Water-bearing stratum on the higher grounds surrounding the 
city ; only, instead of sands of eocene age, they are made in the 
chalk, without having the advantage of supplementary streams. 
The three principal collecting galleries are arranged in a T-shaped 
form on the high ground to the north of the city. The western 
arm of the T—known as the “Galerie Ouest’”—commences at 
Hognoul, and, dipping slightly, runs as far as Lantin. The eastern 
arm—the ‘* Galerie Est "—commences at Liers (being also slightly 
inclined), and joins the western at Lantin; the water of both being 
conveyed and augmented by the southern arm—the “ Galerie 
principale "—to Ans, a western suburb of Liége, where the reservoir 
18 situated, and whence the water is distributed. The eastern and 
ata sections are driven entirely in the water-bearing chalk ; 

ut the southern or delivering section, in order to get the neces- 
Sary gradient, is made partly in the underlying coal measures, 
rer mM consequence, is to a certain extent unproductive. Vertical 

afts, allowing access to the tunnels, are made at intervals along 
= different lines of route. The water is of good quality; but, 

@all that from the chalk, is rather hard. It isa great improve- 
oy on the old methods, which utilized the water-bearing alluvium 
th the River Meuse, small springs, minor collecting galleries near 

® city, &. The health of the inhabitants has also improved. 
regard to the water supply to Antwerp, none of the preceding 


The work referred to is published in the Mémoires de la Société Belge 





systems of drainage is available. The city stands on an alluvial 

flat; having no high ground in its vicinity in which either the 

necessary tunnels or the service reservoirs could be made. For- 

merly the inhabitants obtained their supply from wells sunk 

in the sandy soil—often in close proximity to cesspits, into which 

the greater part of the drainage of the city was directed. Some of 
the large establishments used water taken from open canals, which 

was very impure ; being fearfully polluted by various matters, Since 

June, 1881, however, the city has been plentifully supplied by the 

Antwerp Water Company from the wale constructed by Messrs. 

Easton and Anderson at a cost of £280,000. Soon after the works 

were opened, we gave an account of them in the JourNnaL (see 

Vol. XXXTX., p. 15), from the pen of an English resident in the 

city. It may, however, be of interest to reproduce here a few par- 

ticulars. The works are situated at Waelhem, about ten miles 

south of the city; the water of the Nethe, a tributary ofthe Scheldt, 

being used at that place. The quality of the water in its crude state 

is inferior; and before constructing the works, protracted experi- 

ments were made as to the best means of purifying it by filtration. 

At length it was decided to adopt spongy iron in addition to the 
sand, gravel, &c., after the fluid had passed through settling-tanks ; 

and it is stated that not only is the hardness of the water con- 
siderably reduced by this process, but that the action of the iron is 
such as to in a great measure destroy the bacteria found in it. The 
water is sent by continuous pumping through the main to Antwerp. 
The works were laid out to supply 33 gallons per head per day for 
175,000 inhabitants; but, according to arrangement, they were 
only actually constructed in regard to those at the intake and main 
to Antwerp for 40 per cent. of thisamount. This sufficiently shows 
that an enormous quantity of water from other sources must be used 
by private establishments in the city. A noticeable feature in con- 
struction is the very treacherous nature of the ground at Waelhem, 
where the tanks, reservoirs, &c., are made. The soil is part of the 
alluvial deposit of the great river system of the Low Countries ; 
being composed of thin strata of clay, running sand, and peat 
alternating with each other, and holding a considerable quantity 
of water. This evil was remedied in a great measure by making 
the filters, &c., water-tight both from within and without, and 
driving piles for building upon. The severe winters often freeze 
over large bodies of water in reservoirs in Belgium, and cause so 
much inconvenience that special means have to be adopted to remove 
this defect. Even in the most exposed districts of Lancashire, 
properly treated filter-beds are not affected by frost. Yet in Belgium 
the winter climate is such as to render it imperative, in extensive 
works like those now under consideration, to prevent the water 
from freezing. The designers of the Antwerp Water- Works arranged 
that the temperature of the water should be raised by the injection 
of steam into it whenever, during the winter time, this might be 
considered necessary. 








Tue adjudication of the prize offered for the best paper read by 
the members of the Junior Engineering Society during the seventh 
session, resulted in its being awarded to Mr. Francis R. Taylor for 
his paper on “ The Illumination of Lighthouses." The prize will 
be presented by Professor W. Cawthorne Unwin, M. Inst. C.E., 
President-Elect, at the inaugural meeting of the eighth session next 
October, at which the presidential address will be delivered. 

In view of the visit to London of the members of the Société 
Technique du Gaz en France, M. Cornuault, the President of the 
Society for the current year, issued, for the use of his colleagues, 
an extract from the paper read by him at their Marseilles Congress 
in May, 1883, on the ‘‘ London Gas Companies,” a translation of 
the principal portions of which appeared in our columns in the 
following November. To render the particulars more complete, 
they were brought down to date; and the pamphlet was accom- 
panied by a well-executed map indicating the positions of the 
various stations of the Companies. 

WE have been favoured with a print of the address delivered by 
M. Albert Ellissen on the occasion of the recent congress of the 
Société Technique du Gaz en France at Boulogne. It deals with 
the commercial rather than with the engineering aspect of the 
gas industry ; but it is nevertheless a very interesting contribution 
to the literature of the subject. Pending a fuller notice of the 
address than the crowded state of our columns permits of our 
giving to-day, special reference may be made to some statistics 
compiled by M. Ellissen to support his argument that there is 
still much to be done in developing the use of gas for both private 
and public lighting. To cite a few out of a long list of cities and 

towns, London, with its population of 3,832,000, consumes gas at 
the rate of 176°1 cubic metres, or about 6000 cubic feet, per head ; 
Paris, with 2,844,550 population, at the rate of 108°8 cubic metres 
per head; and Berlin, with 1,850,000 population, at the rate of 
86-7 cubic metres per head; while Madrid, with 480,000 popu- 
lation, only consumes at the rate of 27°1 cubic metres per head ; 
and Brussels, with a population of 10,000 less, burns at the rate of 
71°7 cubic metres per head. As to public lighting, M. Ellissen 
shows that the same quantity of gas, in proportion to the superficial 
area lighted, is employed for the illumination of the Place de la 
Concorde in Paris and Trafalgar Square in London; while the 
Puerta del Sol in Madrid, with an area of three-fourths that of 
the London square, has very nearly five times the amount of gas- 
light. The Rambla at Barcelona, on the other hand, has an 
area 23 times greater than that of Trafalgar Square, while the 





de Gtologie, dc., Vol. I. (1887), p. 242. 


— of gas for lighting it is estimated at a little more 
than half, 
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HINTS CONCERNING CONCRETE. , 

In a paper read before the Western Society of Engineers (of 
America), Mr. John Lundie points out that concrete is simply a 
low grade of masonry, and that it is a comparatively simple matter 
to trace the line of continuity from heavy squared ashlar blocks 
down through coursed and random rubble to grouted indiscriminate 
rubble, and finally to concrete. Improvements in the manufacture 
of hydraulic cements have given an impetus to the use of concrete ; 
but the method of construction itself is by no means modern. In 
old buildings, it was customary to carry up the face and back of 
the walls with rubble and stiff mortar ; filling in the interior with 
stones and gravel run in solid with grout. In this way the whole 
structure became a monolith; but it required a long time to 
acquire solidity. The great difference due to the employment in 
such structures of modern hydraulic cement is that a monolithic 
mass is thereby formed in a much shorter time, and with much 
less handling, than was necessary in the older system of building. 
The great requirement in materials used for concrete is that they 
should be clean, and the stones and gravel angular, the cement 
being heavy and fine ground. Regarding the proposed mixing of 
cement and lime with sugared water, Mr. Lundie has found that 
such admixture deteriorates cement but improves lime. The less 
concrete is handled after being mixed the better. It should be 
placed as quickly as possible where it is intended to remain, and 
not be rammed. Mr. Lundie favours a low drop for placing the 
concrete, as a high drop unsettles the mixture. He says: ‘‘ Let 
the mass drop, and then let it alone. If of proper temper, it will 
find its own place with very little trimming.”’ For the mixing of 
concrete, Mr. Lundie has invented a machine driven by power, 
which is described as gathering in the material, spreading it, and 
throwing it from side to side at the same time that water is being 
introduced through a hollow trunnion. The machine is said to 
work well, saving 50 per cent. in labour. 


SprraL Tube WELpDING By Gas. 

A spiral tube-welding machine employing gas is in use by the 
Spiral Weld Tube Company of East Orange, New Jersey, and is 
described and illustrated in the American Manufacturer. The 
tubing is made from strips of steel or iron wound spirally, heated 
along the overlapping edges, and welded by hammering; the 
result being a tube of uniform diameter, and of any desired length 
—limited only by considerations of convenience in handling and 
transport. The lightest metal thus far successfully made into 
pipe in this way is No. 29 iron. The essential features of the 
machine are the guide-table for the sheet strips, adjustable to the 
required angle; the feed rolls, to carry the strip forward with an 
intermittent motion, so that it advances when the hammer is 
raised, and is at rest when the hammer falls; a shaper to bring 
the metal to the desired radius; and the hammer, anvil, and gas- 
heating arrangement. There is no mandril in connection with 
this machine. The hammer is light, and, at the normal rate of 
working, strikes 160 blows per minute. The heating is effected 
at the point desired by means of one or two blowpipes of water- 
gas and air, impinging upon the metal through suitable holes in a 
refractory jacket, which is made to cover the pipe at this point. 
It is claimed that very little gas is wasted. The speed of working 
depends upon the thickness of the metal to be heated and the 
width of the strip forming the pipe. The machines are so nearly 
automatic that very little skilled labour is required. The operator 
has the supply of gas, the air blast, and the rate of feed of the 
metal entirely under control, and can vary them until he gets the 
right combination for perfect working. He can see the edges 
of the metal as ti:2y emerge from the blowpipe flame; and the 
only skill he needs is that which will oie ie to determine by 
the colour of the metal whether it is above, below, or at the 

roper welding temperature. The heaviest metal contemplated to 

e used in Pipe making by these machines is No. 8 steel. The 
pipe is asphalted before it is ready for use. It is expected that 
there will be a considerable demand for these light, strong 
wrought-iron and steel tubes for gas and water supply. 


THE COMPRESSION STRENGTH OF CEMENT AND Mortar. 

Writing to the Engineering and Building Record, Professor Ira 
O. Baker, of the University of Illinois, remarks that an examina- 
tion of the results of about sixty experiments with the United 
States Government testing machine at Watertown seems to 
indicate that the compressive strength of mortar, as determined by 
testing cubes, is from 8 to 10 times the tensile strength of the same 
mortar at asimilar age. Such results are not very valuable, how- 
ever, as showing the compressive strength of mortar in masonry 
joints. It is well known that mortar, when tested in thin layers 

etween materials of greater strength than itself, is considerabl 

stronger than when tested in cubes. The increase in its strengt 
depends mainly upon the thinness of the joint and the strength of 
the pressing surface. No extended experiments have been made 
in this direction. A Portland cement concrete composed of 1 of 
cement, 3 of sand, and 6 of broken stone, and tested for compression 
in a 6-inch cube, gave way at 219 tons per square foot. The 
concrete under the Washington Monument, composed of 1 of 
cement, 2 of sand, 3 of pebbles, and 4 of broken stone, when six 
months old stood a compression test of 144 tons per square foot. 
Clean Portland cement in 6-inch cubes gave a compression strength 
of 8483 lbs. per square inch; and brick piers built with it possessed 
a strength equal to O°7 of that of the neat cement. The bricks 








tested were unusually strong; having an average stre 

1500 lbs. per square inch when compressed flat-wise beta - 
and it did not appear that an increase of 50 per cent. in the cr 
of the bricks materially increased the strength of the test ene 
which were eighteen months to two years old when tried rd 
remarked, however, that a great variation in the results jg ch - 
teristic of all experiments on stone, brick, mortar, &, The ow , 
result of these Watertown experiments is to show that smenens ol 
be strengthened best by increasing the strength of the mortars - 


THe MEASUREMENT OF DIFFUSED ILLUMINaTioy, 

M. Mascart, in a recent communication to the Internationa] 
Society of Electricians, treats of the measurement of lighting 
distinguished from that of light. With regard to the general eq." 
tion of lighting, M. Mascart says that the object of any artical 
lighting is not to distribute light in a uniform manner in oye 
sense. For manual labour or for reading, it is often required to 
concentrate light upon certain points ; and in luxurious lighting it 
is sought to produce a harmonious mixture of lights and shadows 
which gives relief to figures, ornaments, and decoration, and for 
this reason some of the general brilliancy must always be sacrificed 
Diffusion, such as is produced by a white wall, for example, has 
for its result the augmentation of the limit of distance at which 
the effectual lighting of a lamp is available. The consideration of 
this distance-limit leads the author to the notion of mean lighting 
for which account must be taken not merely of the surface, but also 
of the volume of the apartment. If we take a surface § of limited 
extent, placed at a distance R from a light-centre, the rays of which 
make an angle a with the normal of the surface, calculation 
gives for the mean lighting ¢ of the unit of surface the expression 


e= = in which I = the intensity of the light source. This jg 


half the lighting which is obtainable with the normal incidence. 
This mean illumination agrees with the distance R, or with the 
volume comprised between two concentric spheres of radii R and 
R+dR. It is concluded from this that the mean lighting E 
throughout a sphere having for its radius the distance-limit D of 
31 
2 De" The light-sources 
of which the total intensity is I being situated in a sphere of D 
metres radius, it may be stated that between the intensity per 
cubic metre I, and the mean lighting E there exists the ratio], 


effective lighting, has for expression E = - 


E : , 
=>)" The author, in order to settle the point, takes the case 


of a distance-limit of 10 metres, and the mean lighting equal to 
that of a Carcel lamp or of 10 candles at 1 metre. It therefore 


results that I = a = 0°16. Under these conditions, it follows 


that the lighting contains 0°16 candle per cubic metre. Noticing 
this communication in the Revue Industrielle, M. Delahaye re- 
marks that he does not understand it. If it were a question of one 
light-centre, the calculation would be impregnable; but M. Dela- 
haye questions how it can apply to the case of a space lighted by 
many lamps. He remarks that these new notions do not appear 
to facilitate the understanding of photometrical questions, and 
that graphic projections are better than algebraic formule for 
giving one a good idea of the division of light. 








THE employés of the Dartford Gas Company have presented Mr. 
F. W. Hellard with a valuable pencil-case, on his relinquishing the 
position of collector to enter the service of the Brentford Gas 
Company. 

THe Wenham Company, Limited, have for the second time 
secured the contract for the lighting of Covent Garden Theatre 
during the Promenade Concert season ; and we understand that 
the lamps will be grouped together so as to produce a splendid 
effect. The orchestra especially will display something quite new 
in the Wenham system of gas lighting. 


Art the meeting of the Widnes Local Board last Tuesday, 4 
reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet was made in the price of gas, 
and at the same time the charge for water was lowered. As much 
of the success of the gas and water undertakings of the Corporation 
is due to the excellent management of Mr. Isaac Carr, the Engi- 
neer, his salary was increased by £100 per annum. 


Last Wednesday, the President of the Institute of Chemistry 
gave a soirée at the Marlborough Rooms, which attracted a large 
number of men of social and scientific distinction. Among the 
exhibits were several which have been shown at recent sowees 
—notably those of the Royal Society. The majority were, how: 
ever, new, and illustrative of the subjects the Institute deals with. 

By an advertisement which appears on another page to-day, uf 
readers will see that a project is on foot to hold in November next, 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, an International Ironmongers 
Iron and Metal Trades Exhibition. The scheme is a very col 
prehensive one; and among the exhibits a good display of lighting 
and heating apparatus, smoke abatement and sanitary appliances, 
constructive and architectural ironwork, and other articles 10 which 
many of our readers are specially interested, may be expected. F 
addition to the usual attractions, conferences will be held an 
lectures delivered. The management of the exhibition is in th 
hands of Mr. Harry Etherington, whose success in the promotio® 
of undertakings of @ similar character augurs well for the preset! 
venture, which will be representative of a class of manufac 


which have not hitherto formed the nucleus of a special display: 
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peath oF Mr. T. Cottert, or Duptey.—During the course 
of The Gas Institute meeting last week, information reached the 
pembers of the Midland Association of Gas Managers of the 

of one of their number—Mr. T. Collett, Secretary and 
Manager of the Dudley Gas Company. 


Tas MANCHESTER CoRPoRATION Coat Contracts.—The Man- 
chester City Council, on the recommendation of the Gas Com- 
mittee, after prolonged and careful consideration of the numerous 
ofers made, and testing of the many samples sent in, have 
approved of the purchase of 191,500 tons of coal and 78,500 tons 
of cannel. The bulk of the material purchased is from the same 
collieries as that which has given ‘satisfaction to the Committee 
for several years past, and trial orders have also been placed for 
certain new materials of which it is considered desirable to make 

tical working tests. It is expected that these purchases will 
prove very advantageous to the Corporation. 

ResIGNATION OF Mr. Lewis T. Wricut.—At their meeting last 
Thursday, the Gas Committee of the Nottingham Corporation 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Lewis T. Wright, F.C.S., Assoc. 
M. Inst. C.E., the General Manager of the Gas Department, who, 
we understand, is about to leave England to take an appointment 
at Buenos Ayres. Mr. Wright has filled his present position since 
1883; and the manner in which he has discharged his duties and 
the respect he has gained are thus testified to by the Nottingham 
Express : ‘‘ During the time Mr. Wright has held office under the 
Nottingham Corporation, he has, ky his good management, con- 
tributed in a large measure to the success of the department over 
which he has had control; and, as the profits of the gas under- 
taking are devoted mainly to the relief of the borough rates, he 
has saved a very considerable amount to the burgesses at large. 
While serving the public well in this way, Mr. Wright has at the 
same time earned the confidence and respect both of those who 
were brought officially into contact with him, and those of the 
departmental staff who were under him. A large private circle 
will also very much regret Mr. Wright’s departure from Notting- 
ham; and he will carry with him to his new and distant sphere 
of life the best wishes of all who have known him here, either as 
personal friends or as business acquaintances.” In last Saturday's 
edition of our contemporary, the writer of the “ Circular Notes” 
thus referred to the matter: ‘‘The resignation of the General 
Manager of the Nottingham Gas-Works, which is to be regretted 
on account of the value of his services, is still more to be regretted 
if it is, as I am assured, a direct result of the recent controversy 
about the salaries paid to Corporation officials. It is stated that 
the salary which has induced Mr. Lewis T. Wright to leave 
Nottingham is not confined to £1500, but may rise to a still larger 
amount. Some allowance must, of course, be made for climate risks 
at Buenos Ayres; but the fact that he has secured so handsome 
an advance over his present salary of £700 per annum seems, at 
all events, to prove that he has not been extravagantly overpaid 
by the Corporation of Nottingham. I am told that in some years 
Mr. Wright, by his ability and scientific knowledge, has been able 
to save considerably more to the town than the whole amount 
of his salary.” 
_ Presentation To Mr. Rosert Hunter.—Mr. R. Hunter, who 
is about to leave Stalybridge in order to take charge of the Chester 
Gas Company’s works, was last Saturday evening presented by the 
workmen employed at the Stalybridge Corporation Gas- Works with 
some mementoes of their long connection and of their good-will. 
The testimonial comprised a handsome bronze clock and mantel 
ornaments, a cigar-holder and case, &c. The proceedings were 
presided over by Mr. T. Macdermott, the Cashier, who remarked 
that he expressed the sentiment of everyone present when he said 
they wished Mr. Hunter success in his new sphere; and, from the 
results which had attended his management of the Stalybridge 
works, they did not doubt that he would achieve that which they 
Wished for him in the future. They had only to look at what had 
attended his efforts in Stalybridge, to be satisfied of his efficiency in 
the position he occupied. Mr. John Barrow, one of the meter 
inspectors, made the presentation, and referred to the high esteem 
in which Mr. Hunter was held by all the men under his charge. 
In losing him they all felt that they were losing a friend ; and he 
did not doubt that those of the Chester works would find that they 

iad gained one. Mr. Hunter, in reply, remarked that he had been 
at Stalybridge very nearly thirteen years; and if his successor 
Temained as long, with as little friction between himself and the 
workmen as he had experienced, he would do remarkably well. 
When he (Mr. Hunter) came there the price of gas was 4s. 7d. per 

1000 cubic feet to the small, and 3s. 7d. to the large consumers. 
He and the then Cashier (Mr. Lanton) had some difficulty in 
persuading the Directors that the difference between the two 
Prices ought to be lessened; and it took some years to bring the 
Prices as close as they are now; but he did not think the large 
consumers had much cause to complain at the position they now 
occupied. A reduction from 4s. 7d. to 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet 
represented, in the case of the small consumers, something like 
40 per cent.; while the reduction from 8s. 7d. to 2s. 8d. in thatjof 
the large consumers was about 25 per cent. The small consumers, 
like the third-class passengers on the railways, really paid the 
dividend in a general way; and the reductions which had been 
made had tended to greatly increase the consumption. It had 
vane been his aim to make the workmen as comfortable as 
possible; and he was glad to feel that he had gained their good- 
will and esteem. Mr. and Mrs. Hunter’s health was afterwards 

































Hegister of Patents. 


Gas-MerTer ror Supriyine Gas in Excuance ror Corn.—Brownhill, R.W., 

of Birmingham. No. 7012; May 13,1887. [2s. 4d.] 
This invention (several times of late referred to in the Journat) con- 
sists of apparatus for receiving cash for gas supplied either in small or 
large quantities ; the object being to enable gas companies to sell gas 
by prepayment at low prices, and so put the supply upon an equal basis 
for competition with oil-lamps. 
The receiving apparatus, says the patentée, is so constructed that, by 
passing coins through an aperture provided for the purpose, the meter 
commences and continues to work until the quantity of gas to be 
supplied in value for the coins is delivered. For freeing the meter by a 
coin or its equivalent, a disc is used geared to the meter, and worked by 
the meter, upon which is a moveable periphery held to the disc by 
friction, and which periphery can be moved upon the disc by separate 
gear (independent of the motion of the disc by the action of the meter) 
by the action of a coin being placed in the receptacle. Upon the outside 
edge of the periphery a groove is made for two purposes: first, when 
the lever which is actuated by a coin rests in this groove, the meter is 
at rest. The action of putting a coin in the receptacle lifts the lever 
out of the groove, and by the same motion advances the moveable 
periphery round the disc a certain distance. At the same time it 
liberates the meter, which is impelled by the pressure of the gas until it 
returns to the same position as at first, when the lever falls into the 
groove as before. During the time of this action, the quantity of the 
gas passed through the meter is the value agreed for the coin. Without 
waiting for the meter to stop by the above action, any further number 
of coins may be placed in the coin receptacle; to be paid out in value 
in gas, until the moveable periphery has nearly completed a circle round 
the disc. Second, when the groove in the moveable periphery has 
nearly completed a revolution, the groove comes under the action of 
another lever, which falls into it by a decline. This lever is pivoted 
near the centre; and the other end operates upon a shutter, which 
closes the aperture from the reception of any further coins until the 
moveable periphery with the groove is again retired by the action of 
the meter. In doing so, it lifts the lever again and the aperture for the 
reception of coin. Each operation of putting in a coin is shown upon 
a dial, worked by gear from the moveable periphery, so as to indicate at 
a glance how much cash has been deposited in the receptacle for which 
gas is still to be supplied. 
The methods of stopping the meter by the lever when it falls into 
the groove may be by closing either the inlet or the outlet passages of 
the gas through the meter by valves actuated by the lever, or by arrest- 
ing the advance of the meter. For the latter method the patentee pro- 
poses to work another disc side by side of the before-described dise with 
the moveable aa or and worked from the meter by gear at.a speed 
slower than the meter; also with a groove upon its periphery, so that 
the same lever may drop into it. This lever is made wide enough for 
both discs ; but the lever cannot drop into the second disc until relieved 
by the first-named disc with the moveable periphery. This last-men- 
tioned disc may also have a frictional periphery, or may be attached 
with a spring so as to take off any shock when the lever falls into the 
groove and suddenly stops the meter. For receiving the coin, a lever is 
used, pivoted to a rachet-wheel at a point between the two ends. At one 
end of the lever is the balance-weight; at the other end the receptacle 
box for the coin. When a coin is dropped into the box, the lever falls 
at once, and carries with it the rachet-wheel. Upon the same shaft as 
the rachet-wheel is fixed a spur-wheel to gear into the moveable 
periphery of the first-named disc to give motion to it. A wheel is also 
fixed upon the centre of the lever to gear into the wheel upon the stop- 
lever shaft, so as to actuate the stop-lever. 

The specification of this invention is very lengthy—extending to 18 
closely-printed pages, embracing 48 distinct claims—and is illustrated by 
12 sheets of drawings, with 31 different views on them. 





Suppiyinc Ramway Carrices with Initumiatine Gas.—Abel, C. D., 
communicated from M. M. Rotten, of Berlin. No. 9901; July 14; 
1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to the use, in combination with apparatus for 
illuminating railway carriages with gas, of an automatic safety appliance 
arranged at the junction of the gasholder with the conduit-pipes and 
regulator, and with the branch for charging the holder from a stationar 
gas reservoir. The apparatus is constructed and operates in suc 
manner that, when there is equal gas pressure in the holder and con- 
duit-pipes, or when there is greater pressure in the conduit-pipes than 
in the holder, the communication between the former and the latter is 
kept open thereby; but when the pressure in the conduit-pipes is less 
than in the holder, or when the pressure in one holder is less than in a 
second one (if two are used), owing to breakage or leakage, the appliance 
automatically closes the communication. 





Mercuriat Pressure-Gaver ror Testinc Gas Pires anp Firrines.— 
Harrison, S., and Sheard, J. T., of Salford. No. 12,893; Sept. 23, 
1887. [8d. 

The claims for this invention are: (1) The particular combination of 
an air-pump with a mercurial pressure-gauge, and their employment for 
the purpose of testing the soundness of, and if unsound of discovering 
leakages in pipes and fittings. (2) The construction of a mercurial 
pressure-gauge, adaptable for indicating either pressure or exhaust, in 
which the rise or fall of the mercury actuates, through the medium of a 
float and suitable connecting gear, a pointer in front of a dial. 

The construction of this apparatus was fully described and illustrated 
in an article that appeared in the Journat for Jan. 17 last (p. 106). 





Srarncase Licurs.—Walker, J., of Dundee. No. 14,432; Oct. 24, 1887. 
[8d.] 
This invention relates to a gas-lamp, with a small flame, specially 
suitable for staircases and other places requiring light, but not for 
reading by. A small central-hole burner is fitted to the gallery, with 





Proposed, and was drunk with musical honours. 





hexagonal or other angular periphery, or having spaces left round the 
edge for air to enter, but otherwise filling the space between the burner 
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or centre tube and the gallery proper. On the gallery is fitted a glass 
chimney splayed out at the base to fit the gallery, but rapidly lessening in 
diameter by an upward curve to preferably about 14 inches in dia meter ; 
continuing parallel for about 5 inches till close to the top; and then 
narrowing in to 1 inch in internal diameter. This form of glass 
chimney, it is contended, combined with the plate with orifices for air 
almost exclusively round its circumference, causes a series of currents of 
air to be projected inward into the flame, and thus forms “‘ a very vivid 
combustion and bright light without smoke.”’ 


Hypravuic Main Vatve.—Watson, G., of Birmingham. 
Nov. 18, 1887. [8d.] 

This valve (as shown in the engraving) is made in the shape of an 

oblong box ; one end being bellied outwards at eachside. At the narrow 


No. 15,811; 
























































end, the inlet-pipe A is placed close to the top; while the outlet-pipe B 
is placed at the bottom of the wide end, projecting upwards into the 
valve-box. Suspended over the outlet-pipe, and working up and down 
over it, is a valve or sleeve-pipe C, which is worked by levers or con- 
necting-rods D, fastened to a spindle at the narrow end of the valve- 
box. This spindle runs through a stuffing-box at each side of the valve- 
box ; and the end projects outwards just far enough for a lever to be 
fixed thereon at each side—the one lever to have a balance-weight 
attached, and the other lever to be connected by means of a chain or 
rod to the screw which fastens the retort-lid. At the narrow end of the 
valve-box (underneath) is placed a water-supply pipe K, connected to a 
cistern, fitted with an equilibrium ball-valve and overflow, by which 
means the water in the valve will be kept at a uniform height L. At 
the wide end is fixed a dip-pipe M; which will act as a tell-tale should 
the water get an inch lower than its normal height. The gas escaping 
through this dip-pipe is conveyed by a small pipe to a point underneath 
the nearest burner, kept alight continually, and igniting, will indicate the 
want of water. The water-supply pipe K will also act as an outlet for 
the accumulating tar. The lid N of the valve-box is fastened down by 
means of screw pins O, and the joint made on the flange which projects 
inside. On the top of the lid, at the centre of the wide end, will be a 
hollow dome Q ; and in‘a cross-bar fixed at the bottom works a small 
rod P fastened to the centre of the top of the sleeve-pipe C so as to keep 
it steady ‘and over the projecting outlet-pipe B. When the retort is 
charged, and the lid fastened on the retort, the chain of the valve is 
hooked on to the screw in front of the retort-lid ; thus opening the valve, 
and allowing the gas to proceed direct to the main without coming into 
contact with the water. It is impossible to remove the lid of the retort 
until the hook is first removed from the cross-bar, when the valve closes 
automatically ; the balance-weight shutting down the sleeve-pipe over 
the outlet-pipe and into the water, thus sealing the valve. 


Automatic Gas-Extinecuisuer. —Heroux, J., of Tamachiche, Canada. 
No. 3319; March 3, 1888. [6d.] 

This is an arrangement to be attached to any ordinary gas-bracket, 
and which will ensure the turning off of the gas directly the light is in 
any way extinguished. The gas-fiame heats and expands three metallic 
rods fitted at some short distance above the gas-flame; and these act, 
by means of a lever and bell-crank, to turn off the gas-supply cock, 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

8088.—HeEnsHaLL, W., jun., ‘‘An improved rotary motor, applicable 
also as a fluid-meter.’”” A communication from C. Ward. June 4. 

8199.—Wirnycomsz, G., “ A self-acting flushing-tank, applicable also 
as a water-meter.” June 5. 

8252.—Jounston, G., ‘‘ Improvements in motors to work with com- 
bustible gas or vapour.’’ June 6. 

8273.—-Kosztovits, O., ‘‘ Improvements in and relating toZgas and 
hydrocarbon engines.” June 6. 

8300.—-Dretamare-DepouTtTevitLe, E., and Maranpry, L. P. C., ‘‘ Im- 
provements in starting gear for gas-engines.’’ June 6. 

8325.—Love, J., “‘ Improvements in apparatus for carburetting gas or 
air.’ June 7. 

8373.—Laxe, W. R., “Improvements relating to gas stoves or 
burners.” A communication from G. H. Burrows. June 7. 

8463.—Brrnzavm, T.B., ‘‘ Improvements in saucepans and utensils for 
cooking over ordinary gas-burners.” June 9. 








Tue Sheffield Corporation have been invited by Messrs. John Tasker 
and Sons, a firm of local electricians, to adopt the electric light in certain 
of the central districts. But the Watch Committee of the Corporation 


have declined the offer ; expressing the opinion that the time has not yet 
come for making an alteration from gas to electricity. 





Correspondence. 


|We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondent, 


THE PROPOSED FUEL-TESTING STATION. 

Srr,—I have noticed with much interest the suggestion of My B 
Donkin, jun., for the establishment of a coal-testing station togeth 
with your remarks thereupon. If I remember rightly, ‘a simi 
proposal was made some years ago, with special reference to the testin 
of gas coal; but nothing came of it. The chances of success ough 
however, to be greatly improved by combining the two PUTposes fut 
valuation and the valuation of gas coal. For the latter, a unifo 
system of testing has long been needed; while the importanee, to both 
users and sellers, of authoritative determinations of the value of all 
kinds of fuel can scarcely be disputed. If conducted upon sound and 
thoroughly independent lines, I am disposed to believe that a coal-test 
ing station, fully equipped for all purposes, must not only prove of y ‘ 
great service to all the interests concerned, but might be made to mad 
its way, if not to become a (commercial success. I would very glad] 
render Mr. Donkin any assistance in my power in the furtherance | 


his project. 
Birmingham, June 16, 1888. Cuas. Hoyr, 





THE SEALING OF REGISTERS OF SHAREHOLDERS, 

Sm,—I cannot refer your correspondent (ante, p. 1055) to Any case in 
point, as Iam not aware of any such case having arisen; but I think 
that the chairman of a company would certainly not be justified ip 
refusing to affix the seal of the company to the register of shareholders 
on the protest of a shareholder that it was incorrect. He should not 
accept any protest at all. It is his duty to seal the register; and any 
shareholder who may consider that it is incorrect, and that he ig 
aggrieved thereby, may take the proper legal steps to have the question 
decided. 

As to the second part of your correspondent’s question—viz., whether 
on a vote being taken and the meeting deciding that the seal shall not be 
affixed, it is competent for the meeting to proceed with the business without 
the usual authentication of the register, I should say that for a chairman 
to put to the vote the question of the correctness of the register would 
be utterly irregular. It is not a question for the meeting at all. Under 
hardly any circumstances is it conceivable that the meeting should have 
a knowledge of the facts to enable them to form a judgment. But, beyond 
this, until the register has been duly authenticated, the status and Voting 
power of each shareholder have not been established, and the sense of the 
meeting cannot be taken. H.LD.E 

Commercial Gas-Works, Stepney, E., June 16, 1888. ad 


THE COST OF THE DEACON WASTE-DETECTION SYSTEM. 

Srr,—In a recent number you quoted the results obtained by the 
Deacon system in the city of Bath, in which the capital expenditure in 
connection therewith, as taken from the City Engineer’s report, is stated 
at over £8000. Without explanation, this figure is calculated to create 
@ wrong impression as to the cost of adopting our meters ; and I would 
therefore ask you to kindly publish the following analysis of this 
apparently large expenditure. 

The outlay was divided as follows :— 





ES Sra ar ie te me ee £2025 10 7 
Stopcocks to house services . . . . . 6887 2 2 
Mains . oo ao wee we Ss 549 10 3 





TE 6s es oe ee 
From this it will be seen that by far the greater portion of the expen- 
diture is not really chargeable to our system, for it is admitted that 
outside stopcocks should exist in any case; and though they are of the 
greatest assistance in any system of waste-detection, excellent results 
have been obtained by the use of our meters in many towns without 
them. As an instance of this I may cite Leamington, some particulars 

concerning which appeared in your issue for the 5th inst. 
Wituum Hors, Director, 


Liverpool, Juné 15, 1888. Waste Water Meter Company, Limited. 








StockTon aND MrippLEssproucH Water Suppty.—The minutes of the 
Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board for the past month state that 
the revenue during the quarter ending May 31 was £55,202 10s., as against 
£51,954 19s. 6d. in the corresponding quarter of 1887. The expenditure 
was £13,201 2s. 5d., as against £12,928 9s. 6d. 


Newsury Corporation Gas Suppty.—At a meeting of the Newbury 
Town Council last Tuesday, the Gas Committee reported that the 
accounts of the gas undertaking for the year ending March 25 last, as 
prepared by Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A., appeared to them to be decidedly 
satisfactory; and in view of this fact they recommended that a discount 
of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet be allowed to consumers who pay their accounts 
within two months of the end of each quarter. Mr. C. Lucas, in moving 
the adoption of the report, stated that there had been an increase of £164 
in the amount of profit,as compared with the profit realized in the 
previous year: After paying interest on the sinking fund, and all other 
charges on the gross profit, there remained a balance of £413 to be dis- 
posed of, and £400 of this had been applied to the further liquidation ol 
the sum of £4000, the estimated value of old plant pulled down. This 
would make £3500 which had been cleared off, leaving £500 to be provided 
out of future profit. They had made more gas than in any previous yea 
—as much as 19,490,000 cubic feet having been manufactured ; being 82 
increase of a million cubic feet over the previous year. The leakage } 
been smaller, keing not more than 74 per cent. The competition arising 
from the use of oil-lamps was not likely to decrease ; and the Committee, 
in order to facilitate the collection of gas accounts, recommend 
discount of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet to those who paid by a specified date. 
This would, it was intimated, cost the undertaking, on the present 000 
sumption, nearly £300; but they had £400 more profit than was abso 
lutely necessary, and they hoped that by an increased consumption the 
loss would soon be made up. Mr. G. M. Knight seconded the motio2. 
Alderman Jackson moved an amendment that the portion of the repo 
relating to the proposed discount be expunged. He said he disagreed 
with the remarks of Mr. Lucas as to the gas undertaking being in s ss* 
factory position. Mr. S. Knight seconded the amendment, which, <4 
some discussion, was lost—only the mover and seconder voting for 
The report was accordingly adopted by a large majority. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, JUNE 11, 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Order applicable to the 
Water Provisional Orders Bill has been complied with. 

The Riddings District Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The Lancaster Corporation Bill was brought from the Commons, read 
the first time, and referred to the Examiners 

The Lincoln Corporation Bill wasread the third time, and passed. 

The Hexham Local Board Bill was referred to a Select Committee, con- 
sisting of Earl Jersey, (Chairman), Viscount Powerscourt, Lord Windsor, 
lord Manners, and Lord Herries ; to meet on Monday, June 18. 





TvueEspDAy, JUNE 12. 
The Uckfield Water Bill was read a second time, and committed. 





Tuurspay, JUNE 14, 
The Uckfield Water Bill was reported, with amendments. 
The Riddings District Gas Bill was read the third time, with the 
amendments, passed, and sent to the Commons. 
The Gas Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill was read the first time, and 
referred to the Examiners. 





Fripay, June 15. 

The Examiners reported that no further Standing Orders are applicable 
to the Lancaster Corporation Bill. 

The Newport (Mon.) Corporation Water Bill was reported, with amend- 
ments. 

The Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill, the Water Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) Bill, and the Nelson Local Board Bill, were brought from 
the Commons, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Electric Lighting Act, 1882, Amendment Bill was returned from 
the Commons, agreed to, with an amendment. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Mownpay, June 11. 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Orders not previously in- 
quired into in the case of the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Bill, 
and applicable thereto, have been complied with. 

ALKALI, Erc., WORKS REGULATION ACT, 1881. 

A copy was presented of the Twenty-fourth Annual Report by the 

Inspector, of his proceedings under this Act during the year 1887. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 

This Bill was considered in Committee, and reported, with an amend- 
ment. 
Tvespay, JUNE 12. 

The Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill, the Gas and Water Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 2) Bill, and the Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill 
were reported, Provisional Orders confirmed; the second-named Bill 
without amendment. 

The Lincoln Corporation Bill (Lords) was read the first time, and re- 
ferred to the Examiners. 

The Gas Provisional Orders, No. 1, Bill (Swansea Order), the Falkirk and 
District Water Bill (Lords), and the South Staffordshire Water Bill 
(Lords) were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. J. W. 
Lowther (Chairman), Mr. Dickson, Mr. Pease, and Mr. Maple; to meet on 
Wednesday, June 20. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 

The Gas Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill was read the third time and 
passed, Snakes 
Tuurspay, June 14. 

The London Sea Water Supply Bill (Lords) was read a second time, and 
committed. 

The Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill and the Water Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) Bill were read the third time, and passed. 

. ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 

This Bill, as amended, was considered, read the third time, and passed, 
with amendments. 

— Henley-on-Thames Gas Bill (Lords) was reported, with amend- 
ments. 

A gation was presented against the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ 
Gas Bill, by the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company. 


Fripay, June 15. 
The Nelson Local Board Bill was read the third time, and passed. 
‘ aay Local Board Water Bill (Lords) was reported, with 
mendments. 


a Saturpay, June 16. 

Petitions against the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Bill 
(Lords) were presented from (1) the Edinburgh Gaslight Company and 
(2) Gas consumers and ratepayers, owners, and occupiers of property in 
Edinburgh and Leith. 








Ponterract Water Supriy.—The decision of the Town Council of 
Pontefract to seek a fresh source of water supply from the neighbourhood 
of Rhoall, near Whitley Bridge, by the casting vote of the Mayor only, as 

y recorded in the Journat, is causing much discussion in the 
ugh; the greater portion of the inhabitants being opposed to the 
Scheme. A petition against the proposal is in course of signature; and a 
— ‘meeting of the ratepayers is to be held on the matter. The Water 
mmittee are in communication with the Featherstone Local Board to 
supply the district. 

Tue Pottution or THE River Are.—It will be remembered that at the 
end of February last a conference, convened by the Mayor (Alderman 

carr), was held in the Council Chamber, Leeds, for the purpose of 

ussing the best measures to be adopted for reducing the pollution of 
River Aire, about which there have been frequentcomplaints. At that 
conference the whole subject was gone into; and it was mentioned that at 

@ works of Mr, Jackson, M.P., experiments were about to be made with 

object of purifying the refuse which is exuded from the tanneries of 

© town, so as to obviate in this respect the nuisance complained of. 

ese experiments have been carried on for some time, and so far are 

stated to have been a success. Sir Henry Roscoe and other eminent 

scientists have interested themselves in the experiments, which will 

Probably be concluded in a short time; and the result will be interesting 
as g on the vexed question of river pollution. 


Bliscellaneous Altos. 


MAURITIUS GAS COMPANY. LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General ce of this Company was held last Tuesday, 
at the London Offices, 14, St. Mary Axe, E.C.—Mr. J. Buacket Grit in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. Hersee) read the notice convening the meeting ; 
and it was agreed to take as read the report and accounts for the year 
no Dec. 31, an abstract of which was given in the Journat last 
week, 

The Cuatrman said he regretted that his first appearance as Chairman 
should be on an occasion when he had to present to the proprietors a re- 
port that certainly was nota very pleasantone. In the first place he could 
not forbear alluding to the decease of their late Chairman (Mr. W. White), 
who, for a great many years did not spare any pains to do his best to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Company. He always stood by it through good 
report and evil report, because, as they were aware, in years gone by the 
Company started with much better hopes of success than of late had been 
experienced. He should say, before going on any further, that it was 
necessury to elect a Director in the place of Mr. White, and they found 
some little difficulty in prevailing upon their friend Mr. F. Yates to take 
this position. He was one of the largest—if not the largest—of the pro- 
prietors; and therefore they were very glad of his co-operation. Mr. 
Garey, who was his (the Chairman’s) senior Director—than whom there 
was no one more qualified to direct a Company like the Mauritius, as he 
had had very great experience in gas manufacture—was too modest to 
take the chair, and insisted upon him (Mr. Gill) taking it. This was the 
reason for his appearance in this capacity that day. The shareholders 
would remember that, ifever there had been errors of management in the 
past—he did not say there had been—they must not visit them upon the 
present Board, because they were, so to speak, new members. The 
responsibilities they felt painfully ; and they were quite willing to resign 
them at any time into the hands of any of the other proprietors who be- 
lieved they could manage the concern more to the advantage of the Com- 
pany, as, in conducting an affair of this sort, it gave the Directors great 
anxiety. They would be only too pleased to shirk this anxiety, but they 
felt it would not be right for them to do so, and it was their pleasure to 
work for the proprietors. Referring to the report, he went on to say that 
as the shareholders were aware, Port Louis was not a particularly healthy 


place ; and the people had migrated from there into the country. Their 
going away had deprived the Company of many consumers. Trade had 
been very dull and bad; and the theatre had been closed. Instead of 


getting £294 for the theatre and amusements as in 1886, they only received 

448 in 1887. Of course, when things were bright, both politically 

and commercially, so much the better for the Company. There had 

been a great deal of necessity in Mauritius, as there had been in this coun- 

try, to practise considerable economy; and this was the reason the Com- 

pany’s receipts had not been so great as they formerly were. The sugar 

crop had been very bad; but he was glad to say there was one crumb of 

comfort, inasmuch as they hoped that the crop this year would be the 

best Mauritius had ever had; and if the unfortunate sugar bounties were 

done away with, there might be a chance of some improvement in this 

quarter. The worst feature was the melancholy one of the rate of ex- 

change. Of course, when the shareholders noticed that the Company 

lost no less than £1644 10s. by this, it showed clearly to them at once how 

very hard it was for them to make any profit. The shareholders were 
aware that this year they had a change in their Engineer. At the end of las 

year Mr. Darney’s time was up; and he (the Chairman) believed he really 
wished for a more remunerative appointment. As the Board did not feel 
it to be in their power to grant him any addition, his contract had been 

terminated. The Board had placed in his position Mr, Farthing, who 
had worked for many years in India—with the Oriental Gas Company, he 
believed—and had given great satisfaction ; and they hoped he was “ the 
right man in the right place.” He was taken seriously ill soon after his 
arrival ; and the Board thought it would not do for the works to be left 
without supervision, and therefore they sent outa generalforeman. Their 
last information from Mr. Farthing was that he was much better; and he 
(the Chairman) hoped he would continue so, Mr. Darney, by mistaken 
economy, or rather by a want of foresight, allowed the plant, &c., to get 
into somewhat bad condition; and so repairs to the boiler and other appli- 
ances had had to be done at an enhanced cost. A great many —- had 
been carried out both on the ground of safety and efficiency ; and this had 
tended to an increase of expenditure. The shareholders would also see 
that a co deal more money had been spent in travelling. This was ac- 
counted for by the Board having to pay the expenses of Mr. Darney coming 
home, and for Mr. Farthing going out. As to their contract with the 
Municipality, the latter claimed the right of imposing the unreasonable 
penalty of 2s. per lamp per night, which was found extinguished through 
causes under the Company’s control. Having fined the Company heavily 
for contraventions which Mr. Darney said were beyond their control, he 
(Mr. Darney) declined to allow the deduction. The Municipality refused 
to pay ; and so the Company were kept out of their money —the consequence 
being that they were obliged to have recourse to law. These law pro- 
ceedings took place by the order of the previous Board of Directors. The 
present Board were adverse to going tolaw; and the great object was to get 
rid of the law expenses. He (the Chairman) was afraid they would find them 
somewhat heavy ; but they were sending out instructions to the Engineer to 
meet the Municipality in a fair way,and he hoped they would come tosome 
satisfactory termination. The fact wasthat Mr. Farthing felt himself hardly 
able to back up all that Mr. Darney had considered right ; and there was no 
doubt that the proper course for the Company to _— was to as quickly 
as possible get out of law, and the proprietors would agree that this was the 
right course to adopt. The contract with the Municipality did not expire 
for two years; and at the end of this time, if the Municipality chose, they 
could make an offer to purchase the undertaking ; and there could be no 
doubt that works like these, managed in Mauritius, would be conducted in 
a much more profitable manner than could be done from this country. Per- 
haps the Municipality would see fit to make the Company a liberal offer at 
the end of that time, which the shareholders would be glad to accept. One 
other matter he wished to refer to, and that was the call. Nothing could 
give the Directors greater pain than to feel compelled to call upon the 
shareholders at the present time to pay 5s. pershare. It was bad enough 
for the proprietors not to have any dividend to compensate them. But 
still, having a debt in the shape of £5300 of debentures, the Board felt, 
not earning a dividend, that they ought not to continue to pay 5 per cent. 
upon this large sum of money; and therefore, after great consideration, 
they thought it their duty to make a call upon the pes By so doing 
they would wipe off the debenture debt as it fell due, which no doubt was the 
proper policy to pursue. He did not know that he had anything further 
to mention. The Directors had nothing whatever to conceal from the pro- 
prietors. As he had said, their responsibilities were heavy; but they 
would continue to do their best. At the present time things were some- 





what gloomy; but they had a going concern in Mauritius, As far as he 
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could understand from Mr. Farthing’s reports, matters were decidedly 
better than they were; and the Resident Committee spoke in a high 
manner of the way in which the Engineer was doing his duty. He 
hoped the sugar crop will turn out well; and if the Board were permitted 
to meet the shareholders this time next year they might have a more agree- 
able balance-sheet to present. He concluded by moving—“ That the report 
and accounts now submitted be received and adopted. 

Mr. N. E. B. Garey seconded the motion. , 

The Secretary, replying to a question, said the first contract with the 
former manager was for five years, and the second for three years. He 
would not enter into an engagement on the second occasion for longer 
than three years. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

On the proposition of Mr. Garey, seconded by Mr. F. Yates, Mr. J. 
—— Gill, who retired by rotation, was re-elected to his seat at the 

oard. 

Mr. Hopce moved the re-election of the Auditors (Messrs. J. R. Peill 
and A. T. Eastman). 

Mr. E. F. Ware seconded the motion, and it was unanimously agreed 


The Cuarrman briefly acknowledged his re-election; and concluded by 
proposing that a vote of thanks be accorded to the Secretary and the other 
officers of the Company. 

Mr. MrnuepGe seconded the motion; and he took the opportunity of 
inquiring how the reserve fund was invested. 

The Cxareman replied that the reserve was simply in the works; and 
they had no real reserve. He sincerely wished it was in Consols. 

The Secretary said he had to thank the shareholders very much for 
the vote of renewed confidence. He tooka great personal interest in the 
welfare of the concern; and joined in the regret which the shareholders 
must feel at the non-success of it. Asfar as human effort could go, he was 
sure that everything had been done by the Board to bring about success. 
In their case, the general circumstances connected with gas companies had 
been entirely reversed. No one would have dreamt that Port Louis would 
have become depopulated, and that the exchange would have gone so low. 
At the commencement of the Company, they received remittances at a 
loss of about 1 per cent. Now they received them at between 40 and 
50 per cent. 

Mr. J. R. Peri said he was sure the shareholders would join with him 
in acknowledging, in the warmest terms, the kindness of Mr. Blacket Gill 
and the other gentlemen on the Board for having come forward in this 
stage of difficulty to take the helm, and do the best they could to retrieve 
something of what they had lost. 

Mr. Hopce seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

The Carman having briefly replied, the proceedings terminated. 





MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Offices, 60, Gracechurch Street, E.C., last Tuesday—Mr. J. Brrcu Pappon 
in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Cooper) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing ; and it was decided to take as read the Directors’ report and the 
accounts for the year ending March 31 last, as epitomized in the JouRNAL 
for the 29th ult. (p..964), 

The Cuartrman said that the incident of greatest importance in con- 
nection with the past year was the reduction of the price of gas in Malta 
from 6s. to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. Had this reduction been made a short 
time ago, the consequence would have been the disappearance of the 
dividends on the ordinary capital; and, no doubt, had the higher price 
been retained, it would have meant an approach to a higher dividend. 
But then they would have missed the business which they had gained, and 
which they hoped to gain by the reduction of price. After all, this reduc- 
tion was not made in consideration of dividendsso much as of prudence 
and even necessity; and therefore they might congratulate themselves 
upon the result being so good as it was. The conditions under which this 
reduction was made were unfavourable, as, through the presence of cholera 
in Malta, the business there was almost suspended; and the severity of 
the quarantine regulations prevented ships calling there to a very 
great extent—not three-fourths of the usual amount called there in con- 
sequence of these regulations. Next in importance to this was the his- 
torical part of the report. On previous occasions the shareholders had 
been informed of the position of the a with regard to the Govern- 
ment; and the statement in the report would, he thought, complete the 
information up to the present time. The Engineer of the Government 
(Mr. R. P. Spice, C.E.) recommended them to enter into a contract with 
the gee one | based upon the price of 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, and on 
certain agreed conditions with respect to purity, quality, pressure, and so 
on. The Government, however, entirely disregarded Mr. Spice’s recom- 
mendations, and stated that they would decline to consider any price 
higher than 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and they would not enter into a 
contract for more than seven years. They also made certain propositions 
which the Directors could not accept. Eventually, after full deliberation, 
the Board determined to reduce the price of gas to that named by the 
Government—4s. 6d.; and they professed their willingness to enter into 
a contract for seven years. ut while all these negotiations were 
going on, the Local Government in Malta ceased to exist, and a 
new constitution was granted from the Imperial Government, and 
this constitution involved the election of a new Legislative Council. 
In the face of these things, the Government declined to carry the 
negotiations any further; and they referred the whole question to 
the new Council, when they should 4 elected, and ready to deal with 
it. The Company is to be represented by Counsel. Of course, this 
proceeding on the part of His Excellency was a very politic one, and 
the Board could not say anything at all against it—no exception could be 
taken to it. The Council, however, had now been elected; but they had 
not yet considered the question, and the matter was really in the same 
position as before. When the Council did deal with the thing, the 
Company would be properly represented; but it was not easily seen 
what the Council could do when wy 4 assembled. The gas was now down 
at the price which the Government had declared to be satisfactory; and, 
so far as the private consumers were concerned, they were perfectly 
satisfied with it, and with the knowledge that gas was supplied in 
Malta more cheaply than in any other place out of the United Kingdom. 
At the beginning of the year, the Directors found it necessary that 
one of their number should go to Malta; and the choice fell upon him 
(the Chairman). Some considerations of health and other matters made 
him very reluctant to go; but the reasons for going were so very strong 
that he yielded. The objects he had in view were something like these : 

he Directors desired to know what were the results of the reduction 
of price which had taken place; and,so far as the increase of business 
was concerned, what was likely to be the result of the further reduction 
they contemplated. Then it was necessary to examine the works out 
there, in order that better provision should be made for this increase 

of business, He (the Chairman) had often said that the works required 





enlargement; and if more business was coming upon them, this enlarge. 
ment could not be very long delayed. Then he had to consider the feasi- 
bility of discontinuing the manufacture of gas at Calcara, and bringin 
the entire manufacture to the works at Valetta. This proceeding was 
somewhat urged upon them by the Government, and had been long gop. 
sidered by the Board; and he supposed the time was not far off when the 
alteration would have to be effected. Next, some demands for gas were 
being made in outlying places; and these demands would have to be 
met in some way or other before very long. Of course, it was necessary 
that the Board should know the character of these outlying places, be. 
fore they extended the mains there. He had also to inquire into the 
office arrangements there, and the system of working, with a view 
to greater efficiency. But—most important of all—he had to instruct 
Counsel, so that the Company might be fully and properly represented 
when the consideration of this question was taken up by the Legislatiyg 
Council. With regard to the engineering part of this programme, he wag 
pleased to be able to say that the necessary work would be carried 
out at a price much less than that which they had been led to expect, 
With regard to the instruction of Counsel, Dr. Naudi—who occupied 
a very distinguished position in Malta—said that it would have been 
absolutely impossible to have conveyed tv his mind by correspondence 
the real position of the Company and their case so well as had been done 
by the rather long interviews which they had on the subject. Of course, 
there were a number of subordinate matters to be dealt with ; but he (the 
Chairman) left with some facts and figures which were calculated to 
greatly assist the Board in dealing with the various matters referred 
to, as they might arise from time to time. He was encouraged by the 
prospect he saw at Malta of an increase of their business, and also by the 
great popularity of the Company. This arose not entirely from the 
reduction in the price of gas; but was due to a great extent to their 
Manager (Mr. Thorman). Although gas making was very important in 
itself, it was not the chief part of the Manager’s work in a Company like 
theirs, because there was a continual demand upon him for watchfulness, 
caution, and tact; and he assured the shareholders that the Company 
had derived great advantage from the way in which these qualities had 
been exerted by Mr. Thorman on their behalf. With regard to Corfu, 
the returns from there were, he was glad to say, excellent. They had 
improved working, resulting from the new management ; and they had an 
increase of 18 per cent. in the rental. The prospects were quite as 
satisfactory as they were before. The only drawback to this profitable 
part of the Company’s property was the rate of exchange. ‘This con- 
tinued very high; and it barred the way to any reduction of price, At 
the Sicilian stations matters remained very much in the same 
condition in which they were when the shareholders last met. 
There had been an increase of rental at Marsala; and a similar 
decrease at Trapani. At the latter place, the business of the Company 
had always been of a spasmodic character. It did not progress 
with the regularity experienced at the other stations. Last year they 
had an advance of 20 per cent.; and now they had a small decrease, 
The average, however, upon the whole, was satisfactory ; and he had no 
doubt they would get a further increase before very long, With respect 
to the condition of the works generally, he might say that all the 
reports went to show that they were in their usual good condition. 
Certainly, in one way or another, they approached very near the limit of 
their powers; but not until the accession of business rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary, would an enlargement be made. Turning to the accounts, 
he said the shareholders would find, from the general balance-sheet, a 
small increase of capital—£636. The additions to the capital account 
during the last six years had been less than £900. During this time the 
increase of gas sold. had gone up from 57 to 76 million cubic feet. In other 
words, while the increase of capital had been considerably less than 1 per 
cent., the increase of business had been nearly 35 per cent.—at any rate, 
more than 30 per cent. The loans on debentures were something less; 
and they had some debentures falling due on the 1st of next month; but 
they would not renew the whole of them, so that there would be a further 
slight diminution. If they looked back, they would find that it was not 
so very long ago that the debentures amounted to £45,000. They 
were now, with the reduction contemplated, very little more than 
£25,000; so that they should be wiping off nearly £20,000 of the debentures. 
The considerable decrease of these debentures, and the fact that more 
capital would be wanted before long, suggested the desirability of 4 
rearrangement of the capital account. He would now only say in regard 
to this matter, that the Directors would consider the feasibility of any 
proposal for the alteration of the capital account, and if it should be to the 
advantage of the Company, they would at a convenient time bring it to the 
notice of the proprietors. In the general revenue account, there was not 
much which required notice; most of it was recital. The shareholders 
would find the interest on debentures amounted to £1331. In 1875 they paid 
for interest on debentures, and the cost of raising it, a sum of £3200; so that 
this £1331 compared very favourably with the former figare. It showed 
a saving of £1900 per annum in debenture interest. Next to this wasa 
further contribution to the reserve fund of £1000. This item would be con- 
sidered very satisfactory to those who looked to the better security of their 
property. Coming to the profit and loss account, the first item—‘ Coal 
—was £7660; being about £194 more than last year. Salaries and wages 
for gas making, £3020, was about £45 more; but these two items repre- 
sented an increased sale of gas of more than 8 million cubic feet. 
Charges on street lights—£1227—was also more than last year; but 
they had additional lamps now to attend to and supply. Mainten- 
ance—£2325—was very much under what it was last year. Last 
year, however, some extraordinary charges were made to it om 
account of mains and lamps, and upwards of £1400 was charged; 80 
that this account was very much the same as it was last year. The 
next three items—purifying materials; rents, rates, taxes, &c.; au 
general trade charges—were together £192 less than last year. he 
remaining items on that side of the account amounted to £2523. Last 
year they were £2864 ; so that there was a decrease of £341, On theother 
side, taking the first item—“ by gas ”—he found that there were 8221 tons 
of coal used last year. The gas made was 83,999,000, or 84 millions ; the aver- 
age production being 10,217 cubic feet per ton. The gassold was 76,600,000, 
or an average of 9319 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized. The aad 
counted-for gas was 7,300,000 cubic feet, or 8°78 per cent. This includes 
the quantity used on the works and in the offices. Considering that this 
referred to a number of small stations, it could, he said, be hardly cou 
sidered excessive. The rental was £769 less than it was last year ; — 
course, the reduction of 1s. per 1000 cubic feet in Malta would account tor 
this, and, indeed, it would account for a great deal more, only that they 
had the other works coming to the rescue, and Corfu helped it very 1 bly 
It would not have surprised the Board had this decrease been considerably 
more. The threeitems—residuals, fittings, meters, &c.—showed an increase 
of £333 towards this deficiency of £769. If they took the total income, 
therefore, of the last two years, they would find in the present accounts & 
decrease of only £437, notwithstanding all the changes tnat had been 
With the decreases on the other side of the account, which were more Oe; 
this amount, they came out with a profit of £10,544, agzinst £10, 
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being £202 more profit than last year. In conclusion, he moved—“ That the 
report of the Directors, together with the balance-sheet, and accounts 
nexed thereto, be —— and adopted.” 

Colonel J. Le Geyr Danieci seconded the motion, which was carried 
ysnimously. 

Dividends were next declared of 7 and 74 percent. upon the first and 
cond preference capital respectively, and of 4 per cent. upon the ordinary 
apital, which, with the interim dividend of 2 per cent. paid in December 
igst, made a total of 6 per cent. 

Mr. J. OnweLt Putuurres proposed, and Mr. E. H. Tuorman seconded, 
the re-election of the retiring Director (Colonel Daniell) ; and the motion 
yas carried unanimously. 

The Auditors (Messrs. A. Hersee and R. Hesketh Jones) were re-elected, 

the motions respectively of Mr. Westsrook and Mr. WuiITELEy, 
gconded by Mr. J. Sourrer and Mr. Wesrsroox; and on the motion of 
Mr. THORMAN, it was agreed that the remuneration of the Auditors should 
be £21 each for the past year. 

On the motion of Mr. Purtuips, seconded by Mr. Souter, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CuarRMAN briefly acknowledged the compliment, and concluded by 
proposing, in eulogistic terms, a similar vote to the officers of the 

mpany. 

. pn was seconded by Mr. Westsrook, and cordially adopted. 

The SecrevTaRy having briefly replied, the proceedings terminated. 





SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held on Tuesday, 
at the Offices, Sumner Street, S.E.—Sir H. E. Knieur in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. Jelley) read the notice convening the meeting ; 
and it was agreed to take as read the Directors’ report and the statement 
of accounts. 

The CHarRMAN: It now becomes my duty to make a few remarks. 
Arising out of the matter of the special meeting in regard to the land we 
had to sellat Battersea, I may briefly tell you that we put a part of it up 
to auction, and sold a lot of it, as we thought, at a fair price; and 
we have other parties in communication with us for other portions. 
Though it will necessarily take a long while to realize, there is not the 
slightest doubt that we shall ultimately dispose of this land to advantage ; 
snd we shall use the ~~ for the general’ purposes of the Company, 
instead of raising capital. You will not expect it to be done in a hurry. 
We must provide new works before we can disturb the others; but you 
may regard this as a good nestegg in store, and one that will stand us in 
good service in time. As regards the statement of accounts, we have an 
expenditure of capital in the half year of roughly £46,000, of which I may 
nention £21,800 has mostly been used in the purchase of lands scheduled 
and taken under the authority of the last Act for the purposes of our 
works. Respecting the expenditure of £23,000 on main and service 
pipes, this has been mostly used in laying a section of the 42-inch 
main, which we propose to run from Hampton to our works. We have 
put down a portion of it from Streatham to the works at Nunhead ; and 
this will be available for the water we have obtained from the well at 
Streatham, and also for the further supply which we hope to get there. 
This makes a total expenditure of £46,000 on capital account in the half 
year. This is more than we spent in the corresponding period of last 


year for reasons I have explained to you; but it makes our capital over- 
spent by £46,000. We have had in the shareholders’ interest and in the 
interest of the concern, to very carefully watch the finances of 


the Company in the last two or three years. I think the Board 
have well managed this portion of the business; and by the judg- 
ment we have brought to bear, we have maintained the dividend 
notwithstanding the adverse circumstances which have fallen upon us. 
When, however, you see your capital account over expended to this amount, 
you know perfectly well that the time is not far distant when we must avail 
ourselves of the powers of our Act of 1886, and go to the public to raise 
money on debentures. The Act gave us power to raise £300,000 on deben- 
tures for the purposes of the Company, at arate of interest not exceeding 
{percent. This isa matter we shall soon have to turn our serious atten- 
tion to, and we shall look at it as financiers, and take care to raise the 
money in a form that will be as little onerous as possible on the revenues 
ofthe Company. As regards the revenue account, taking the item of 
maintenance, you notice that it is £37,200, against £35,400 in the corres- 
ponding period of last year. This is not a very large increase; and it is 
easily accounted for. The bulk of it is in connection with the large outlay 
that has been incurred in giving the constant supply. We have, as you 
know, for years past been giving our attention to meeting the demand made 
for the constant supply. I may say broadly that by the end of this year 
something like half our district will be on the constant supply; and in 
the course of another three or four years, we think, the whole of it will be 
so supplied. We have done this to meet what is presumed to be public 
opinion in the matter; and it isa very good thing in onesense. I hope, 
however, that the constant supply will not induce people to build houses 
Without cisterns. While we have to depend for our water supply on 
scientific and mechanical arrangements, on iron mains liable to burst, on 
engines which may angen break down, and last, but not least, on the 
frailty of human nature, which is very prone to neglect its duty, I cannot 
but feel alarmed at the thought of what might happen were there no 
tisterns in our houses, and we had an accident. What might be the result 
4’ vast Metropolis like this if people depended on the constant supply 
tystem I shudder to think. As regards the item of management, there is 
tothing to call special attention to. Our law expenses have been a little 
avier than usual, considering that we have not been in Parliament; but 
this is accounted for by our having to fight two or three important questions 
osuch interest that we could not —_— avoid taking a Secision on them. 
We have £52,900 for dividend and interest account, against £49,200 this 
time last year ; showing an increase of about £3500. This is satisfactory, 
‘though “it is, as compared with last half year, a decrease of about 
000. We are, however, now dealing with what we call our worse 
talf year. The Michaelmas is the better half—the road watering and the 
tude supplies being heavier; but, in comparison with the correspond- 
ig period of the previous year, we have the increase I have stated. 
The item of allowances has come down to £5700. This shows not only 
t the allowances are less, but also that the collection is done much 
Tore promptly, and better than in the olden times. This enables us to 
‘arry to the dividend account £36,700, against £28,900 this time last year, 
ind £37,000 last half year. After paying you the dividend recommended, 
ere will be something like £6000 to carry forward to the next account 
Ria about the amount we ve forward from our good half year. I 
k forward to the coming half to paying the same dividend, and to 
“ing able to ca forward double the present amount. The report 
Svery short; and I think you may take it for granted that when a Board 
little to tell shareholders, things are going on satisfactorily. 
SuaREHOLDER: Do you propose issuing the debentures this half year ? 
Cuarmman : I should not like to say we shall issue them this half 
yer, It is a delicate matter, this question of finances. My opinion is 





that we must issue some before Christmas ; but if possible not before the 
holidays. As to the amount, I do not think we should issue less than 
£100,000. We are now over-expended by £46,000; and by the end of the 

ear we shall be over-spent by £70,000. In regard to the well at Streat- 

am, I had hoped to have a pleasing to tell you to-day. We 
have on on very satisfactorily. > base gone down to within 6 or 7 
feet of the lower greensand, where scientific men tell us we are to find an 
inexhaustible supply of water. I had ho to tell you by now that 
we had not only got into the greensand but into the water. The fortune 
of well boring is, however, very fickle; and last week, instead of getting 
through this extra 5 feet, we were informed that the rod had broken, 
and that the app2ratus had fallen to the bottom of the well. They have 
now got the apparatus up again, and are ready to go on boring. Wetrust 
that, in the course of a few days, we shall be able to settle the question as 
to the existence of water. But whether we find water there or not, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we have found in the upper sand 
sufficient water to repay us for the expense we have incurred. With 
regard to the Company’s officers, I must say a word to testify to the 
energy and ability which they have displayed in the conduct of the 
business in the past half year. I would refer to the Engineer especially, 
because at the present time a great amount of responsibility rests upon 
him. We have never yet found him deficient or at fault in his advice to 
us, orin the energy with which he carries out his work. I will now move 
—‘ That the report and accounts of the Directors submitted to this meet- 
ing be and the same are hereby received and adopted.” 

Mr. C. M. Vratts briefly seconded the motion. 

The Cuarrman, in reply to questions, said they put the land at Battersea 
up toauction about three months ago; and they could hardly do so again 
at present. The Act of Parliament would not permit them to offer the 
debentures in the first instance to the shareholders; they must advertise 
them, and sell them by tender. In raising new capital, they would take 
care not only that the revenue would be sufficient to cover the increased 
amount for interest, but also to enable them to put by an extra sum to 
reserve, if not to increase the dividend. It would be difficult for him to 
state the period within which the whole £300,000 which their Act empowered 
them to raise would be issued, nor would it be prudent for him to say in a 
public meeting. Notwithstanding the increase in the capital account for 
last half year, they might take it from him that they were well within their 
power of maintaining their dividend and also of putting something extra 
aside. No money had yet been received in respect of the land at Battersea. 
They would carefully consider the question as to the time of making the 
issue of the debentures which they would have to offer this year. 

Mr. BraprieLtp: Are you under the expectation that the Government 
will buy us up? 

The Carman: I cannot risk an answer on that point; that is even 
beyond my comprehension. 

he motion was then carried unanimously. 

The CHatnmMan moved—“ That the following half-yearly dividends be 
declared payable on and after the 14th day of July, 1888—viz., at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the preference stock, and 6 per cent. per 
annum on the ordinary stock and the class ‘ D’ shares of the Company.” 

Mr. Vi1auxs seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Carman, in reply to a question, stated that the new shares 
would be exchanged for stock whenever the holders liked. They had only 
to apply to the Secretary. 

Mr. GreEN then proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, 
and officers. 

Mr. BrapFievp seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The Cuarrman having acknowledged the compliment, the proceedings 
terminated. 





GRAND JUNCTION WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Assembly of this Company was held last 
Wednesday, at the Offices, 65, South Molton Street, W.—Mr. E. Goopuucs 
Fox in the chair. 

The Assistant Secretary (Mr. J. W. Fisher) read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the report and accounts were taken as read. The latter 
showed that the total receipts for the half year amounted to £93,666, and 
the expenditure to £33,141. The sum of £54,025 was carried to the divi- 
dend and interest account; the balance of £6500 to the next accounts, to 
meet losses. 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I will first refer to the accounts, which 
show the altered circumstances and improvement of the Company. You 
will observe that the expenses under the head both of maintenance 
and management have been a little less; and we have now more money to 
deal with than at this time last year—£51,556 being the sum now applic- 
able to dividend, as compared with £49,094 in the accounts for March, 1837, 
We have also got rid of all our difficulties in the half year; and we have 
the £2831 which was saved last year, and another £600, making £3400 asa 
reserve. At the same time we have managed to pay the parliamentary 
expenses for our Bill, and the expenditure in connection with some little 
difficulty we have had in regard to wood pavement. We had notice that 
it was intended to pave several streets with wood; and it was necessary 
for us to make a thorough examination of the mains before the wood pave- 
ment was laid, because, if any accident occurred under the wood pavement, 
it would be a serious question for us. We look carefully after our mains, 
especially in the streets where wood pavement is tobe putdown. This has 
cost us approximately between £500 and £600, which has been charged to 
revenue. Notwithstanding all this expenditure which we have had, we have 
the pleasure to announce to you that we maintain our dividend of 9 per 
cent. ; and as far as lies in our power, we shall endeavour to continue this. 
With regard to the report, reference is made to the Bill we hadin Parliament, 
which you gave your sanction to at the Wharncliffe meeting on Feb. 8 last. 
We had every hope of being successful; but at the last moment there was 
opposition—an unfair opposition, we think. If they had only submitted 
the Bill to a Committee, to investigate our case as wellas that of our 
opponents, I feel perfectly sure we should have beaten them. They would 
not listen, however ; — | there has rather been a feeling of late in the 
House of Commons that they will listen to nothing connected with a 
Water Bill. I understand that there were a great many members who 
would not give themselves the trouble to go into the question, as they 
thought that the Local Government Bill would deal with the water supply 
of London—an idea which has proved altogether erroneous. We are, 
however, firm in our opinion that we are right. We possess a valuable 
source of supply; and we do not intend to give it up without a struggle. 
Everyone acquainted with the subject complimented and congratulated 
us on our foresight in obtaining this land at Dorney. I think, until we 
are quite defeated, we should maintain our position. Therefore we ho 
to appear again before the House of Commons next session with a Bill; 
but we shall be very careful in our movements. A portion of the cost o' 
this application to Parliament—amounting to £1229 14s. 11d. is included 
as & > against revenue; and the sum of £6022 still appears in the 
accounts in suspense, but of this amount £4969 is the parliamentary 
deposit. We shall not remove that, as we get more interest on Consols 
than we should do at our Bank. That sum will, therefore, remain as it 
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is. With respect to the pumping stations, they have all been inspected by 
the Directors; and they are working very satisfactorily. We have 
supplied uniformly good water during the half year; and not a word has 
been said against it. The new storeage reservoir—which will hold more 
than 50 million gallons of water—is a very important work. It is all but 
completed; and we hope to open it the first week in August. 1t will be of 
great assistance for the high-level supply ; and we also hope, by means of 
this reservoir, to be able to meet any difficulty in dry seasons. I have 

ain to announce to you an increase in the number of houses in our 
district provided with a constant supply. According to the report of the 
Water Examiner, there are now 41,772 houses, compared with 41,350 in 
his previous report, which draw their supply direct from the main. I 
think it is very satisfactory to know that there are such a large number of 
houses in our district which can obtain their supply direct from the 
mains. There are certain Directors who retire by rotation—Mr. Hertslet, 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Knutsford, and Mr. Henry Whiting ; and Mr. M‘Lean 
is the retiring Auditor. All those gentlemen offer themselves for re-elec- 
tion. With reference to the dividend, I have already mentioned that it 
will be at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum ; and it will be paid on July 16. 
The other stocks will receive their dividends of 74 and 7 per cent. I will 
now conclude ky moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Tacart seconded the motion, which was at once carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Sepac Monterriore then proposed the re-election of the retiring 
Directors; and acknowledged the services which had been rendered by 
them to the Company, and especially by Lord Knutsford. He con- 
gratulated his Lordship on the honours which had been conferred on him 
eA the Queen, and on the high position which he had attained in the 

nistry. 

Mr W. HunTErR seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Knutsrorp, G.C.M.G., sincerely thanked the 
proprietors for their kind expressions towards himself. He could assure 
them that his work on behalf of the Company had not in any way 
been lessened by the other duties which had fallen to his lot. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Best, seconded by Mr. J. W. Coorrr, Mr. R. 
A. M‘Lean was next re-elected an Auditor. 

The Cuarrman moved, and Mr. Best seconded, a resolution declaring 
the dividends recommended ; and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. M‘Lean, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, said he knew it for a fact that they had had an unusual 
amount of arduous work in connection with the Bill, respecting which he 
was glad the Board intended to take up a firm attitude. He huped that 
next session Parliament would pass the Bill as an effort to improve the 
water supply of London. 

Mr. I, A. CRookENDEN, in seconding the motion, observed that when 
they last met, they all thought that Parliament would have dealt with 
the Company’s Bill intelligently, and treated it according to its merits. 
The speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Ritchie, and Mr. Courtney 
had put the case on behalf of the Company most intelligently; while, in 
the speeches of their opponents, the fears which were proved groundless 
20 ta ago by the Committees presided over by the Duke of Richmond 
and Mr. Ayrton were repeated. There was no doubt that the flow of 
water down the Thames was infinitely greater than the Companies would 
ever require. The Company had not proposed to take a larger quantit 
of water, but simply to take it in a better way, and in a manner whic 
would ensure greater purity. He hoped that the Board would “ stick to 
their colours,” and that next Session they would succeed. 

The motion having been unanimously agreed to, 

The CHarrMan, in reply, again expressed the Directors’ conviction 
that they would have been successful in their application to Parliament 
had the Bill gone before a Committee. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


CHELSEA WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Proprietors in this Compan 
was held on Thursday, the 14th inst., at the Offices, Commercial Road, 
Pimlico—Sir W. H. Wyarrt in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. H. Gill) read the notice convening the meeting; 
and the seal having been affixed to the register of proprietors, he read the 
minutes of the half-yearly general meeting held on the 15th of December 
last. The report of the Directors was taken as read. It was pointed out 
therein that the sum of £250—being the Company’s increased contribu- 
tion to the Thames Conservancy for the half year ending March 31, 1888, 
under the agreement recently entered into with that body—of which £125 
only has been actually paid, had been placed to a suspense account. This 
arose from the fact of the Official Auditor not being satisfied as to the 
power of the Company to enter into such an agreement; and as a similar 

int is about to be referred to arbitration by another Company, the 

irectors agreed to treat the sum in this way. The report also stated 
that the gross income for the half year amounted to £64,854, and the 
working expenses to £18,234. There was an expenditure of £2900 on 
capital account during the half year ending March 31 last, about £1700 of 
which was for the new engines, boiler-house, &c., at the Molesey works. 
There were 254 new supplies connected, and 585 yards of pipes laid, 
during the six months, Notwithstanding the large number of houses 
pulled down in the Company’s district, the water-rental shows a slight 
increase as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 

The Governor : Itis now my duty to move—“ That the Directors’ re- 
— be received and adopted and entered on the minutes.” I have very 

ittle to tell you beyond what is in the report. I do not know whether 
all the gentlemen present have followed that little item of £250. There is 
a dispute between the Official Auditor and ourselves as to whether that is 
@ proper and legal payment ; and we have agreed, for a time, to place the 
amount to a suspense account. When the action taken by the West Mid- 
dlesex —— for a similar cause, is decided, we have agreed that we 
will abide by the result. We would rather pay this sum, as we have 
entered into an agreement to do so; but if we have not the power to pay 
it, Ihave no doubt the Thames Conservators will introduce a Bill to make 
it legal. It only involves at present the payment of £125. We receive 
consideration for this extra contribution; and we think that we ought 
to pay it. However, that rests for a legal decision. I do not know that there 
is much to tell you respecting the engineering affairs of the Company. 
We are putting up a new Worthington engine, which we hope 
and have every reason to believe will be a success; and we have 
also put up a stand-pipe at Putney, which is doing good service 
during the present season. I may mention one point in connection 
with this work, to show how very careful our Engineer (Mr. R. Hack, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) is. The contract for the work was £620; and the 
“‘ extras” in connection with it came to only £15; and it is now finished. 
We have changed some of our contingency fund—a proceeding which has 
resulted well for the Company, because instead of having to accept a re- 
duced rate of 23 per cent. on Consols, with a further reduction in prospect, 
we are now getting 3 per cent. on Metropolitan Board of Works stock, 
which I think is quite as good in every way. About October next we pro- 
pose to issue a further small portion of our convertible stock. We issue 

















as little of it as we can, as dividend has to be paid on it, and We are 
anxious not to burden the dividend account more than is necessary, W, 
have, however, advanced on capital account some £12,000 or £13,000 pa 
therefore we propose to issue £14,000, which will not give the proprietors 
much more than 1 per cent. on their holdings. It will no doubt obtain a 
considerable premium. I do not know of anything more to cal] your 
attention to; but I shall be glad to answer any question. 

The Deputy-Governor (Mr. F, 8, Clayton) seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Governor, seconded by the Deputy-Governo 
resolutions were afterwards passed, seriatim, for receiving the accounts: 
authorizing the Directors to set apart sufficient profits to pay the prefer. 
ence dividends which become due on the 5th prox. ; and declaring a diyj- 
dend on the ordinary capital stock at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum 
payable on the 5th prox. ; 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. Yatman, Bodkin, Hunt, and Gill) ang 
Auditor (Mr. G, F. Aston) were subsequently re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. Doz, seconded by Mr. Aston, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Governor and Directors, for their able and efficient manage. 
ment of the Company’s affairs. 

The Governor, in reply, said he believed that the Company’s affairs 
were most carefully attended to. He could promise them that what the 
Board had done in the past they would do in the future ; and he hoped 
that, pursuing this course, there was, if possible, increased prosperity for 
the Company. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
































SWANSEA CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
THe Cramms ror Faiture To SuppLy CoMPENSATION WaTER. 

In the Journat for the 24th of April last (p. 735), reference was made to 
the judgment delivered by Justice Wills on the previous Thursday in the 
action brought against the Swansea Corporation by Messrs. Lewis and 
others for penalties for failure on the part of the Corporation to supply 
compensation water to them as riparian owners. The actions in which 
this judgment was given are not, it seems, the two consolidated actions of 
the same plaintiffs— William Lewis and Messrs. William Lewis and Sons— 
which were originally tried before Justice Mathew at Swansea in the 
summer of 1886, and heard again in the Court of Appeal that year, when 
the Court ordered a new trial, which subsequently took place before 
Justice Denman. Notice of appeal was given by the Corporation against 
that judgment; and this ap cat's still pending. The actions now particu- 
larly in question were for default in sending down compensation water 
during the summer of 1887. The Corporation were desirous of obtaining 
a stay of these actions pending the appeal in the first action; but as they 
could not consent to be bound by the Reahiben of the Court of Appeal in the 
chief action on all points (the facts in the two actions being materially 
different—the drought in 1887 being much more excessive than in 1883 
and 1885), they were unable to obtain a stay, and consequently were driven 
to trial. The judgment was a very long one; but the following epitome 
of it, which appeared in the Cambrian, embraces the salient points :—The 
Swansea mg Board of Health in 1860, having power to construct three 
reservoirs—the Lliw, the Blaenant-ddu, and the Llan—chose to make only 
two of them (the Blaenant-ddu and the Lliw). With reference to what 
were the abilities of the Corporation to supply the compensation water 
during the summer of 1887, it was not necessary for him to consider what 
was the actual state of facts at that time with regard to the quantity of 
storeage and the rain which fell during that year, as he was of opinion 
that, if the three reservoirs had been constructed, and the bank of the 
Lliw had not failed as it did, there would then have been, in spite of the 
drought, sufficient water, during the period when the compensation water 
was stopped, to have suppliedthesame. The learned Judge—after finding 
that there was no neglect or want of skill on the part of the engineers who 
constructed the Lliw reservoir, and that, though the rainfall which 
caused the leak might be considered as exceptionally heavy, and the drought 
in 1887 such as to place the Corporation in a predicament with regard to 
their water supply, nd that there was in fact an actual shortness of water 
—stated that he did not consider that the leakage in the reservoir or the 
drought were such as came within the legal definition of “ inevitable 
accident or the act of God;” in other words, that the mere fact of the 
reservoir having failed to contain water without leaking was a “ failure, 
neglect, or default” within the section; it having been, in his opinion, 
possible, even taking into consideration all the surrounding circumstances 
as to fissures in the rocks, &c., to have constructed a sound reservoir. The 
next point dealt with was as to whether, when the Corporation failed to 
discharge the compensation water down the stream, each riparian owner 
was entitled to a penalty, or whether in respect of each default (each day 
when the compensation water was not sent down) there was only one 

enalty to all the parties on the river interested in the water. Justice 
Wills as found that everybody of the class mentioned in the section who 
can prove interest in the water—not a pecuniary interest merely, but any- 
body interested in the flow of the water—is entitled to a separate pony. 
When it is realized that there are some 13 miles of land upon each side 0 
the stream, and that, according to this judgment, each party—whether 
owner, lessee, or occupier, of however small and fractional a part 0 
frontage upon the river—is a party entitled to recover a penalty, it 1s 
almost incredible that this can have been the true intention of the Legis- 
lature. The magnitude and almost immeasurable extent of the penslies 
which, apparently, under the decision of Justice Wills, may be recovere 
against the Corporation for not giving to the millers the compensation 
water which, as in the case of the summer of 1887, they had not the Pein 
to give, would almost justify the opinion that an appeal would resu t a 
at all events, some modification of his Lordship’s decision. Justice Wi" 
expressed regret that he felt himself bound in law to give judgment 
the way he did. He also entirely exonerated the existing Corpora’ me 
from all blame in the course they adopted in stopping the compensation 
water during the summer of 1887; in fact, he stated that, from a a 
tarian and sanitary point of view, he believed they adopted the Pee 
course. It would certainly be hard on the present representatives r - 
ratepayers to have to be responsible for the results of the policy an a - 
of their predecessors, the Local Board of Health, acting under the pow' “ 
of their Act of 1860, who failed to carry out the obligation impose upo’ 
them by that statute to construct three reservoirs. 
























































Coventry Water Suppty.—In the Journat for the 29th ult. (p. 973) 
reference was made to a proposal of the Water Committee of the Commty 
City Council to purchase a certain mill and lands, at a cost of £2500, “ee 
the object of extending the water-works. The matter was before the 
Council again at their last meeting, when the proposition was he f lt 
the Chairman of the Committee (Alderman Matterson) stating that h they 
sanguine that the purchase of the land was not an outlay for whic aa 
would get no return, for, under the most adverse circumstances, they the 
spend the money with the anticipation that they would be benching: 3 
oy by giving the Water Committee control over an additicnal sourc? 
water, 
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WIGAN CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue EnGINeER’s Report. 

The Gas Engineer of the Wigan Corporation (Mr. J. Timmins) has 
Istely presented to the Gas Committee a report on the progress of the 
extensions and the general working results during the year ended the 
gthof March last. The fact was briefly noticed in last week’s JouRNAL ; 
and we shall now give some extracts from the report. 

Mr. Timmins was appointed in March, 1€87, at which time the new 
yetort-house was approaching completion, and the question of the system 
of carbonization to be adopted was under consideration. A deputation 
visited the Beckton works of The Gaslight and Coke Company, the 
Vauxhall works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and the gas- 
works at Coventry, Leicester, Birmingham, and Manchester (Bradford 
Road), to examine different plans of regenerative firing. As the result, 
they recommended the adoption of the system of Mr. C.C. Carpenter, of 
Vauxhall; and the work was carried out from Mr. Carpenter’s drawings 
and plans during the summer. On the 31st of October Mr. Timmins was 
enabled to light up one section of retort-benches; on the 12th and 25th of 
November respectively other two sections; and on the 27th of February 
the last of the four sections was lighted up—the whole of the settings, con- 
sisting of 112 mouthpieces with four producers (i.e., one to each section of 
98 mouthpieces), being now in full operation, and this effected without the 
slightest hitch. Writing now, after six months’ practical working, he 
expresses himself in the highest terms of approval of what he characterizes 
as “ this most scientific, effective, and economical mode of heating retorts.” 
Asecond section, consisting of ten through benches of 140 retorts (with five 
producers now in course of building), was constructed during the financial 
ear. Drawings and specifications have been prepared for the ironwork in 

connection therewith, and contracts entered into with Messrs. R. Dempster 
and Sons, of Elland, for the hydraulic mains, &c. ; West’s Gas Improvement 
Company, Limited, for self-sealing ee ape ;and Messrs. Ingham and 
Co., of Leeds, for retorts. When this work is complete, so far as the Com- 
mittee have expressed their intention of proceeding, the retort-house will 
have 18 settings of 14 retorts each, giving a total of 252 retorts, capable of pro- 
ducing 14 million cubic feet of gas in 24 hours—the maximum make in 24 
hours last winter being 14 million cubic feet ; thus giving a margin of alittle 
more than 84 percent. onlyin the carbonizing power. This demonstrates 
the necessity of proceeding leisurely with the erection of the western 
block of retort-benches on the completion of those now in hand. This 
finished, the house would be full, and the necessity for further extension 
would not arise probably for ten years, unless a very abnormal increase 
arose in the consumption. Other works undertaken during the year 
included the putting down of 590 yards of 24-inch main-pipes, to be 
laid from the outlet of the meters to the new gasholder, and from the 
new retort-house to the inlet of the condensers; the former, by the 
insertion of three 24-inch valves, serving for both inlet and outlet pipe 
of the No. 3, or new gasholder; the latter acting as a foul main for the 
conveyance of the gas from the retorts to the condensers. The inlet and 
outlet pipe was completed and the new gasholder brought into successful 
operation in the month of oo and the foul main in September; both 
mains being carefully tested, and proved to be perfectly tight. 
The carbonizing plant in the old retort-house was brought to a 
standstill in March, and the retort-berches are being taken down. 
A retaining wall the length of, and parallel with the new retort-house has 
been built 5 feet above the low-level railway siding, in order that all coke 
stored outside may be loaded into waggons with greater facility—thus 
reducing the cost of loading at least 1d. per ton. Railway sidings have 
been laid down—one inside the retort-house below the stage floor, and one 
outside, on the north side of the house, for the purpose of loading coke 
direct from the retorts into the waggons; thus saving at least 4d. per ton 
on all coke disposed of in this way. The whole of the stage floor in the 
retort-house, immediately below the high-level railway, has been con- 
creted, and conduits inserted therein for the purpose of loading coke 
direct from the retorts to the waggons ; thus making the floor quite com- 
plete. The “Coffey still” process for the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia, which was partly erected at the beginning of the year, has 
been completed, and is now ready to be brought into action when required. 
The reason it has not already been used is that Mr. Timmins has been able 
towork up the whole of the ammoniacal liquor made with the exist- 
ing plant. The report also gives details of the renewals and alterations of 
lant; including two new Beale’s rotary exhausters, with a horizontal 
theme steam-engine. 

Proceeding to the details of the working of the past year, the report 
states as follows :— 

During the year, 367 broken and otherwise defective mains, the result of 
subsidence from mining operations, have been repaired. This accounts for 
the small increase in the quantity of gas unaccounted for, as compared 
with the year immediately preceding. The average illuminating power 
ofthe gas during the year has been equal to 18°70 candles. At the begin- 
ning of the year there were on the register 5298 consumers, and at the end 
of the year 5820 consumers—increase, 22. I very much regret this small 
increase in the number of your customers. This may result from various 
causes. I may here mention one which I have proved by experience to 
somewhat militate against the use of gas by people occupying cottage pro- 
perty—that is the charge of labour for fixing meters. It is, | admit, only 
asmall matter per se; but when taken with the cost of the tap and lead 
pipe it becomes considerably magnified in the eyes of the would-be con- 
sumer. The Corporation are now in possession of one of the best works 
in the kingdom—one in which gas can be produced on the most economical 
lines, the full benefit of which advantage, however, can only be realized by 
aconsiderable influx of customers, and, therefore, an augmented consump- 
tion, If this can by any means be brought about, there is, without doubt 
& prospect of the consumers of gas being supplied at a still lower rate. 

Appended is a comparative aualysis of the working results for the two 
years ended March 25, 1887 and 1888, respectively, of which the following 
18a brief résumé :— 

Tons. Cwt. 


Coal and cannel carbonized, 1886-7 . . . 28,102 16 

” ” 1887-8 . . 22,210 16 
Lesscarbonized . .. ++ 6 «© «© » 892 0 
+ 281,781,000 c. ft. 
+ 235,907,000 c. ft. 
Increase on preceding year . . . 4,126,000c. ft. 


Thus 892 tons less coal were used, and 4,126,000 cubic feet more gas 
made. This is accounted for by the fact that 10,621 cubic feet of gas have 
been obtained from each ton of coal carbonized, as against 10,032 cubic 

in the preceding year. 
Gas sold and increased stock, — ° 


Gas made, 1886-7 . . . + «© « 
1887-8 


” i & eo we «6 


213,731,000 c. ft. 
216,116,100 c. ft. 


Increase . 2,885,100 c. ft. 


It will be noted that there is a little increase in the quantity of gas un- 
counted for; this results from two causes—(1) an unexceptionally large 








number of breakages in the mains; and (2) a considerably less quantity 
charged to consumption on the works. The quantity of coke made for 
sale is not very much in excess of the previous year, when taken per ton ~ 
of coal carbonized ; but as this is estimated only, a better result may be 
shown when the stock is cleared out. So far as coke used in manufacture 
is concerned, a fair comparison cannot be drawn, based on the past year’s 
working, as the coal has been carbonized on the old as well as on the new 
system. Although 892 tons less coal has been carbonized than in the pre- 
ceding year, 67,522 gallons more tar has been produced for sale—equal to 
nearly 34 gallons per ton of coal carbonized. The quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia made per ton of coal carbonized exceeds that of the preceding 
year by rather more than 2 lbs. 

The mixture of coal and cannel used during the year represents 74. per 
ton more than the preceding year. This is owing to the fact that a larger 

rcentage of cannel has been used, so as to enable me to comply with the 
instructions of the Committee “that the illuminating power of the gas 
must be maintained at 19 candles or thereabout.” It will be noted, how- 
ever, that the cost of the gas made per 1000 cubic feet is infinitesimally in 
excess of the preceding year. 

The cost of purification has been reduced by £287 2s. 94. The cost of 
repairs and maintenance of works is increased by £880 4s. 1d. This is the 
result of extraordinary charges being made on revenue under this head— 
such as hydraulic mains, foul mains, ascension-pipes, &c., for the new 
retort-house, which amounted, with sundry alterations made on the works, 
to nearly £1000. The cost of repairs and maintenance of mains is £46 
6s. 5d. less ; of meter inspection, £24 4s. 1d. less; of printing and stationery, 
£75 6s. more. This is owing toa considerable number of books being intro- 
duced ~ me into the office that did not exist before, printing specifica- 
tions and forms of tenders, and advertising incidental to the numerous 
contracts that have been carried out during the year. The cost of general 
establishment and incidentals is £302 11s. 10d. less; resulting probably 
from items being charged during the year under more distinct heads, 
which, of course, would increase the charges under those heads to a corre- 
sponding amount. The cost of fuel for steam-boilers is less by £45 3s. 
This is the result of using breeze or coke refuse instead of slack. The cost 
of renewal of retorts is in excess of the preceding year by £73 5s. 11d. 
This is unavoidable, as there was scarcely a good retort on the works at 
the beginning of the year. The whole of the retorts, labour, and bricks 
fixed in the new house have been charged to this account. Interest on 
loans is in excess of the preceding year by £299 5s.5d. Bankers’ interest 
and commission is in excess by £7019s.1d. The amount paid into the 
sinking fund account is in excess by £366 17s. 1ld. Rates and taxes are 
less by £217 16s. 11d. It is scarcely necessary to say that the four last 
items are entirely beyond my control. I simply mention them to show 
that if they had remained the same as last year the net profit would have 
been more by £519 5s. 6d. this year. 

_ There only remains now, to make your works almost perfect, the erec- 
—< — and the fixing of a weighing machine at the north entrance 
e works. 


WARRINGTON CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue ManaGEMENT QuesTIoN.—Tue Financia PosirioN oF THE 
UNDERTAKING AND THE Past Year's Prorir. 


At the last Meeting of the Warrington Town Council—the Depvurty- 
Mayor (Alderman Pickmere) presiding—a long discussion took place on 
matters pertaining to the administration of the Gas Department. As 
already stated in the JournaL, the Gas Committee had accepted the 
resignation of Mr. James Paterson, F.G.S., the Gas Engineer, and recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. William Spence Haddock, his Assistant, 
to the position, together with the retention of Mr. Paterson’s services as 
Consulting Engineer. A further recommendation of the Committee was 
“ that a reserve fund be provided, to be applicable to answer any deficiency 
at any time happening in the income of the gas undertaking, or to meet 
any extraordinary claim or demand arising against the Corporation in 
respect of this undertaking; and that the sum of £2500 be set aside and 
placed to the credit of the reserve fund.” It was further resolved that the 
sum of £2300 out of such reserve fund should be lent to the Paving and 
Sewage Committee, at £3 5s. per cent. 

Alderman Hovmes, in moving the adoption of the Committee’s minutes 
said he apprehended that the Council would join with the Committee in 
regretting that Mr. Paterson had, by reason of age, been compelled to re- 
tire from theservice of the Corporation. They believed that in appointing 
Mr. Haddock to the post of Manager, with the assistance of Mr. Paterson, 
whose services they proposed to retain in a small degree, the business at 
the gas-works would be most efficiently carried on, and that the interests 
of the ratepayers were thoroughly considered. There was, he understood, 
an idea abroad, that, in proposing a remuneration of £100 a year to Mr. 
Paterson, it was a pension. He wished, however, the members of the 
Council to entirely dispossess their minds of any such idea. In makin 
the change, the Committee proposed that there should be a division o 
offices, and instead of having the duties of Manager and Secretary centred 
in one person as hitherto, they had resolved to appoint Mr. Frederick 
Taylor, an old employé of the Committee and the Gas Company, to the 
post of Secretary. The rearrangement of offices would not involve any 
addition to the present expenses, but,on the contrary, would reduce them. 
The expenses were now in the aggregate £1248, and by the proposed re- 
arrangement they would be brought down to £1039; so that they would 
be actually saving over £200 a year. Referring to the resolution as to the 
reserve fund, he explained that it was necessary to lay aside a sum of 
about £10,000 with a view at some future time of paying off any loan there 
might be remaining on the works. The Council were aware that the rate 
of interest which they obtained for their money had, up to now, been 
£3 10s. per cent.; and it was proposed that it should be reduced to £3 5s. 
This was not an unmixed . Of course, when they were able to borrow 
money at a lower rate of interest, the amount of securities went higher. 

Mr. Monks inquired what loss Alderman Holmes referred to, because 
he could not see how, if the Committee were borrowing money at 3; per 
cent, and lending it out at 34 per cent., they could sustain any loss. 

Alderman Hotes said that in the purchase of the gas-works, they 
agreed to give the owners £2 annuity for each of their shares, and there 
were also the perpetual annuities of 14s. per share ; and from time to time 
the Committee had endeavoured to pay these off. By the Act of Parlia- 
ment they were empowered to give 25 years’ purchase for these annuities. 
The rate of interest had of late come down very materially, and therefore, 
as a perfect security like this was worth more than 25 years’ purchase—it 
was worth now 28 or 29 years—they would have to pay a great deal more 
for the redemption of these annuities ; hence they set aside a sum of money 
out of which to meet it. 

Mr. H. Roserts moved, as an amendment—‘ That the consideration 
of the report of the Gas Committee be deferred until the next 
ordinary meeting of the Council, and that the Gas Committee be requested 
in the meantime to furnish the Council with full particulars of the duties 
of the Gas Manager and Secretary respectively, as recently defined, in 
order that the same may be discussed, together with the report as already 
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published.” He pressed particularly for information as to the arrange- 
ments made with the new Manager in reference to private practice as a 
gas engineer, or taking articled pupils. 

Alderman Bureess was also in favour of the subject being postponed 
for future consideration. There were, he said, one or two things he wished 
to have me eg He would like to know what was the leakage and the 
loss by leakage for the last three years in the borough. The other matter 
upon which he required information was as to how much had been paid 
by the Corporation for the redemption of the gas annuities, and whether 
they were a shilling less in debt to-day than they were before they paid 
the money, which amounted to upwards of £20,000. 

Mr. SHaw Green asked for a little further information respecting the 
financial condition of the gas-works. The Chairman told them that he 
had plenty of profits; but he did not tell them when the surplus was 
made—whether it was in this or in previous years. 

Mr. PLatT, supporting the appeal for more light on the subject, asked 
how they were to know whether it was advisable to place £2500 or any other 
sum to the reserve fund, unless they knew what the profits of the department 
were. There was another matter he wished to mention, and that was with 
respect to cottagers and the use of gas. He thought the Gas Committee 
were losing what might bea source of profit by putting such a prohibitive 
rate on the supply of gas to cottages which were let at a rental of about 
4s. per week. They would not find one in 10 of those cottages using gas, 
because the Committee insisted upon a deposit as a security against bad 
debts. If any manufacturer in the country were to conduct his business 
on these lines, he would soon find that he would get none atall. They 
were able to make gas more economically on a large scale than on a smail 
one, and the large towns could, and did, make gas at a less cost than it was 
made for in Warrington; so that it was advisable to make as much as 
they could, and the gas consumed by the cottagers would soon repay its 
cost. At all events, the regulations at present in force really prohibited 
cottagers from using gas. 

Alderman Houmes, referring to the amendment, said he did not think 
the Committee would mind an adjournment, although he could not see 
that any advantage would be gained by it. One great objection to the 
supply of gas to cottages was that the tenants were never in the houses 
for long together—only for three or four weeks—and there was thus great 
risk of making bad debts, which it was very important indeed the Gas 
Committee should not incur. If cottage-owners would guarantee the 
payment of the gas bill, the Committee would be only too happy to supply 
the gas; but he did not think they would. 

Mr. F. A, Roserts thought the question of the reserve fund could be 
decided then, if Alderman Holmes would supply farther information. 

Alderman Howmes said that, in round figures, the profits of the Gas 
Committee during the past twelve months had been £12,200; and the 
payments made to the Corporation for sundry purposes were rather less 
than £9000. There was, therefore, the difference between these two 
amounts out of which they were able very easily to pay the £2500. The 
Gas Committee believed it would be to the interest of the Corporation to 
do what was proposed. 

The minutes of the Committee, with the exception of the report on the 
management question, were then confirmed. 

Mr. Drxon subsequently asked the Chairman of the Gas Committee “ to 
poe the prices charged for gas in the year 1858; also to inquire what re- 

uctions have been made since then, and the dates when they were made, 
with the prices now charged. Also to request the Chairman of the Street 
Improvement and Lighting Committee to produce either the original or 
a copy of the contract made with the late Gas Company to supply gas for 
the street lamps—showing what the undertaking was, andif any reduction 
in price has been made, and what is the amount, and when such reduc- 
tion was made.” 

Alderman Hormes said he remembered the time when gas was 10s. per 
1000 cubic feet. The price of gas in 1832 was 5s.; in 1857, 4s. 6d.; in 
1866, 4s, ; in 1882, 3s. 9d., and in 1884, 3s. 6d. All these prices were subject 
to an abatement of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Piatt said Mr. Dixon could get all information from Mr. J. Pater- 
son’s “ History of Gas Lighting in Warrington.” He was convinced that 
the Street Improvement and Lighting Committee had not a case as against 
the Gas Committee to insist upon a reduction in the price of lighting the 
street lamps. He did not think the Gas Committee were charging an 
exorbitant price at the present time. 

Other members concurred in this view, and the subject dropped. 

Mr. H. Roserts moved to rescind a resolution adopted at the last 
Council meeting with reference to the contract for retorts and fire-bricks, 
on the ground that the Gas Committee had not strictly adhered to the 
regulations of the Corporation in the matter of obtaining tenders. The 
resolution which was passed (in consequence of the Salford scandals) in 
April, 1887, provided that, in regard to any purchase to be made by the 
Corporation, it should be made by tender, and that where the sum would 
exceed £20 it should be publicly advertised. He found, however, that, as 
a matter of fact, only three firms had been invited to tender, all of them 
belonging to Stourbridge. They were privately written to, supplied with 
specifications of the requirements, ed were asked to tender. This, on 
the face of it, was a gross injustice to the pone ge ye of the borough ; and 
a he believed the prices were fair,and the contractors perfectly 
capable of supplying the goods, the Committee ought not to have departed 
from the terms of the resolution. 

Alderman Hoxtmes said the Council could not rescind the resolution 
which had been passed and repudiate the contract entered into. 

After some discussion on the subject, the resolution was withdrawn. 





RaMsGAaTE Gas AND WaTER Suppiy.—At the annual meeting of the Gas 
and Water Committee of the Ramsgate Corporation on the 7th inst., the 
Mayor made the usual statement as to the working of the two under- 
takings, by which it appeared that the total expenditure in the Gas 
Department was £14,603, and that the receipts exceeded this by £3249. 
For the water undertaking a sum of £5335 has been recently borrowed for 
the purpose of extending the adits and carrying water to Minster, both of 
which works have beencompleted. The profit was £406, which goes to- 
wards reducing the overdrawn account of £16,066 on the undertaking. 


Sate or SHARES IN THE BRIGHTON AND Hove Gas Company.—At an 
extraordinary meeting of the shareholders of the above Company held in 
March last year, the Directors were authorized to raise, under the powers 
of the Company’s Act of 1879, further additional capital by the issue from 
time to time of 3750 seven per cent. shares of £20 each as new ordinary or 

reference shares. Of these, 625 were offered for sale by Mr. G. Ayscough 
Wilkinson, at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Thursday, 
when there was a large attendance of buyers. Although much eagerness 
to obtain the shares prevailed, purchasers could not be enticed, as will be 
seen, except in a few isolated cases, to offer more than £32 4s. per share 
and some sold at a figure slightly below this. The shares were divid 
into 125 lots of five shares onak; and the following prices are at per lot :— 
One sold at £165; one at £163; one at £162; two at £16110s.; 70 at £161; 
28 at £160 10s. ; and 22 at £160. 








—— 
PERTH GAS COMMISSION. 
REDUCTION IN THE PRICE oF Gas, 

The Annual General Meeting of the Perth Gas Commissioners wag held 
on Monday last week—Lord Provost WuITTET er 

Mr. Gow (Convener of the Gas Committee) moved the adoption of the 
Auditor’s report and the general balance-sheet for the past year. He saiq 
that after the reading of the report it was scarcely necessary for him to statg 
that the past year had been a very prosperous one for the Commissioners 
The gross revenue, exclusive of the balance of £129 10s. 24d. from the 
preceding year, amounted to £16,113; being £585 10s. in excess of the 
estimated revenue, and an increase of £960 over the gross revenue of the 
previous year. This large increase accrued from two sources—the 
charge and receipts for naphtha. The former exceeded the estimated 
revenue by £457 11s. 6d., and showed an increase on the previous year of 
£821 12s. 7d.; while the revenue from naphtha exceeded the estimate by 
£288 1s. 9d., and exceeded the previous year’s revenue from the same 
source by £329 lls. 5d. The coke account showed a falling off of 
£196 19s. 7d., compared with the preceding year. On the expenditure side 
coal had cost £125 1s. 5d. more than the estimate, which was explained } 
the large increase of gas made. During the year 7654 tons of coal werg 
carbonized, and yielded 78,023,100 cubic feet per ton. The quantity of gag 
made exceeded that produced in the previous year by 3,700,700 cubic feet, 
The average illuminating power of the gas for the year was 28'6 candles, 
Of the gas made, 72,490,280 cubic feet were sold in Perth—an increase over 
the previous year of 4,439,290 cubic feet ; 1,524,540 cubic feet were sold in 
Scone, being an increase of 71,680 cubic feet. The loss through condensation 
and leakagejwas 3,528,280 cubic feet; being at the rate of 4°56 per cent.—the 
lowest percentage recorded since the works have been the property of 
the Commissioners. The wages account showed a decrease of £42 3s, 5d, 
Repairs amounted to £603 lls. 9d. more than estimated; but the new 
purifiers, which cost upwards of £600, had been charged to this account, 
which was not intended when the estimates were made up. As required by 
the Act, £700 had been set aside for repayment of borrowed money and 
the redemption of annuities, and £300 had been put to the contingency 
and depreciation of works account; leaving a surplus of £289 8s. 64d. on 
the year’s transactions. These figures, he thought, were very satisfactory; 
and he had much pleasure in moving the adoption of the revenue and 
expenditure accounts and balance-sheet. 

r. M‘Curracu seconded the motion, and it was unanimously adopted, 

Mr. Gow then submitted the estimates for the coming year. The revenue, 
he said, was put at £15,591 6s. 03d., and the expenditure at £14,337 10s. 
The revenue was made up of the balance from 1887-8 of £289 8s. 64d.; gas 
and meter rental, £13,511 17s. 6d.; by naphtha work, £900; tar receipts, 
£140; and coke account, £750. The expenditure included : Coal account, 
£5775; lime account, £200; wages and salaries, £3060; miscellaneous 
repairs and charges, £400 ; meters and furnishings, £350 ; main and ser. 
vice pipes, £300 ; feu duties and taxes, £765 ; incidental payments, £225; 
stationery and printing, £50; annuities, £2812 10s. ; interest account, 
£590 ; sum set apart as a sinking fund towards the repayment of bor. 
rowed money and the redemption of annuities, £700 ; contingency and de- 
preciation of works funds, £100—leaving a surplus, to be disposed of as 
may be resolved upon, of £453 16s. 0jd. In moving the adoption of the 
estimate, Mr. Gow proposed that the price of gas be fixed at 3s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet in Perth, and 4s. 4d.in Scone, with the usual discounts 
to large consumers, and that meter-rents be the same as formerly. This 
was a reduction of about 3d. per 1000 cubic feet on the present prices; 
and he estimated that notwithstanding the reduction, there would bea 
surplus of £453 16s, 04d., at the end of the year. Mr. Gow said thatif 
the price of coals remained at the present rates,even with all their exten- 
sions, he believed that they would be able to supply gas at 3s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet, or even lower. 

Mr. T. Forean seconded the motion. : 

Mr. Macnus Jackson said it would be a pity to reduce the price of 
gas this year, considering the small sum they had on hand, and in view 
of the great extensions that were going on at the works. 

The Lorp Provost said he thought the matter might be safely left to 
Mr. Gow. 

The motion was then adopted, and the estimates submitted approved. 

The Works Committee recommended acceptance of an offer by Messrs. 
W. and B. Cowan, of Edinburgh, to supply a station meter and goveruor 
for £312 10s. : 

Mr. Davipson moved disapproval of the minute on the ground of a mis- 
representation of facts. He did not mean to say that it was done 
knowingly ; but it was done in ignorance. The recommendation of the 
Works Committee had doubtless been come to by Mr. Whimster’s report, in 
which that gentleman stated, “ I consider W. and B. Cowan’s offer for meter 
most satisfactory and reliable ; and as it includes hydraulic valves for meter, 
I consider it decidedly cheapest. James Milne «nd Son’s offer is less than 
Cowan’s lump sum by £6 10s.; but as it does not include the hydraulic 
valves for meter, it is in reality less value than Cowan’s.” He (Mr. David- 
son) was so convinced in his own mind that there was something wrong 
that he determined to investigate the matter for himself. Accordingly he 
and Mr. Shaw went to Edinburgh last Wednesday and visited both Messrs. 
Cowan’s and Messrs. Milne’s works. They informed the heads of the firms 
who they were, and that they desired to get information respecting the 
meters and the valves. Mr. Davidson was proceeding to explain the 
difference between double-faced valves, hydraulic valves, and rack-and- 
pinion valves, when } 

Mr. M‘Curraca desired to know who had sent Messrs. Davidson and 
Shaw as a deputation to these two firms. : 

The Lorp Provost said he believed these gentlemen had gone to Edin- 
burgh with the view of forwarding the interests of the Commissioners of 
the public in this matter, and for obtaining information for themselves. 
They were quite at liberty to do such a thing. . 

Mr. Davipson said they had gone for their own information, and in the 
interest of the public. The Commissioners were returned to the Board in 
the public interest; and so long as he was a member, he would act in the 
public interest. 

The CLERK said it was extremely irregular on the part of any two 
gentlemen to go as Commissioners, without -first bringing the matter 
before the Commission, and getting a remit to visit offerers. 

Mr. M‘Curracu: I think the Clerk is quite right. 

The Lorp Provost: I think we must give gentlemen a certain amoutt 
of liberty in such matters. 

Mr. Davipson then proceeded to explain at length the visit to Messrs. 
Cowan’s and Messrs. Milne’s works, and the inspection they made of theit 
meters, governors, and valves. They were both satisfied, after a careful 
inspection, that the two firms had offered to supply the same article; - 
as they were bound to accept the lowest offer, he moved that the offer 0 
Messrs. James Milne and Son to supply a round station meter for £218 10s. 
and governor for £87 10s., pete | to their plans and specification, 
with hydraulic valves, be accepted. 

Mr. DonnELLy seconded the motion. 

Mr. M‘Curracg, in moving the approval of the Committee’s recom 
mendation, said that when the matter was last before them the questia 
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was put to Mr. Whimster which of the two offers he would accept himself ; 
and he signified his preference for that of Messrs. Cowan. When they 
pada man like Mr. Whimster, of so long experience, at the head of their 
affairs, they should have confidence in his judgment, and approve of his 
estion. 

=. D. Jackson, in seconding, said that having a Manager over the 
works, in whom confidence had been Dy song for many years, and who was 
best acquainted with what was suited for the requirements of the works, 
it was very bad taste for these gentlemen to go to Edinburgh, and tell 
who they were, and get information, and then come back in order to 
plackball Mr. Whimster. 

After a discussion, Mr. Davidson’s amendment was adopted by 15 votes 


to 7. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Newcastle-under-Lyme Corporation, on Tuesday, 
the 5th inst., the report of the Gas Engineer and Secretary (Mr. W. 
Winstanley) on the working of the gas undertaking for the past financial 
year came up for consideration. It showed that the profit amounted to 
£4412 2s. 7d., and, after providing for the payment of income-tax 
(£123 16s. 2d.), interest on loans (£2725 8s. 7d.), and the annual payment 
to the sinking fund (£444), there remained an available balance of 
£1118 17s. 10d. at the disposal of the Gas Committee. The works, plant, 
machinery, and apparatus were stated to be in fair working order. Mr. 
Briggs, in moving the adoption of the Committee’s minutes, embodying 
the report, observed that he thought the Committee might congratulate 
the Council upon having had a fairly good, progressive year’s working. 
All round they had increased. Last year he had occasion to call attention 
to the fact that the sum available as profit was less than had been 
customary. This was explained by the circumstance that they decided 
to give the consumers a large share of benefit by reducing the price of 
gas. He then took i himself to say there were other economies that 
might be effected, and to anticipate further progress, and also to remark 
that there was a strong probability of obtaining greater benefits in the 
future. These anticipations had been realized, and instead of paying 
over £750 to the relief of the rates, as last year, they were in a position to 
hand over £1000. The increase in the make of gas for the year ending 
March, 1887, was 645,000 cubic feet; but this year it had risen to 3,393,000 
cubic feet. Last year they were somewhat disappointed in the hope that 
the reduction in price would tend to greatly increase the consumption of 
gas. But this year their anticipations had been fully met; and if they 
continued to progress in the same ratio, they would be able to show corre- 
spondingly better results in coming years. To one fact, which showed to 
a certain extent the advantage of good management, he wished to draw 
special attention. A considerable portion of the district was undermined, 
and consequently there was always a percentage of unaccounted-for gas. 
The percentage of leakage fell from 8°49 in the previous twelve months to 
745 in the year ending in March last. The profits in the former year 
amounted to £4134, and last year to £4412 2s. 7d; the respective balances, 
after meeting all expenditure, being £865 and £111817s.10d. The latter 
sum would have been — but for certain expenses in connection with 
the works of a somewhat exceptional character, which fell to be defrayed 
from the revenue account. The outstanding arrears had been gradually 
reduced from year to year, and the total now amounted to only £75. This 
was a tribute to the great attention and energy of the collector. Through- 
out the twelve months the work had been satisfactorily performed; and, 
looking forward to another year, he anticipated hopefully even better 
results. They had entered upon a contract for coal at a lower figure than 
previously, and the residuals were to be disposed of at a higher price ; and 
if the public seconded their efforts by using gas to a greater extent for the 
purposes for which it was now available, they might expect to reap corre- 
spondingly great benefits. Mr. Ratcliffe seconded the motion, and it was 


agreed to. 








ILKESTON CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Locat GovERNMENT Boarp Inquiry. 

The Ilkeston Corporation having applied to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow £6000 for the extension of their gas-works, 
an inquiry was held in the Town Hall on Thursday, the 7th inst., before 
Major-Gen. C. Phipps-Carey, R.E. Among those present were Alderman 
F, Sudbury, J.P. (Mayor of Ilkeston), Alderman Wade (Chairman of the 
Gas Committee), Mr.: Wright Lissett (Town Clerk), and Mr. F. C. 
Humphrys (Gas Engineer and Manager). 

The Town CuLeRK having read the notice convening the inquiry, 
submitted to the Inspector a copy of the resolution passed by the 
Council on the 16th of March, having reference to the loan in ques- 


tion. He afterwards went on to state that the gas-works were pur-. 


chased in 1878 for £26,048, and had since been extended at a cost of 
£15,012. They had also a working capital of £1000; so that the total 
amount of the loans sanctioned by the Local Government Board was 
£42,060, all of which had been borrowed for terms not exceeding 50 years, 
and all expended. It might be interesting to the public to know the result 
ofa comparison between the gas-works in 1877 (when under the old Gas 
Company) and ten years later. In 1877 the gas made was 17,373,000 cubic 
feet, and 12,563,000 cubic feet were sold—showing a loss of 4,810,000 cubic 
feet, or a percentage of 28°25. In 1887 the gas made was 45,730,900 feet ; 
sold, 40,981,800 feet ; lost, 4,749,900 feet; percentage of loss on total make, 
103 The revenue in 1877 was £3439, and the expenditure £3029, as com- 
pared with £7248 and £4972 respectively in 1887. In 1877 the coal used 
was 2103 tons ; the gas made per ton, 8261 cubic feet; the gas sold per ton, 
5974 feet. In 1887 the coal used was 4400 tons; the gas made per ton, 10,391 
feet ; the gas sold per ton, 9086 feet. The present number of consumers was 
1078, and there were 223 public lamps. ‘The highest daily make of gas was 
287,400 cubic feet, and the net profit for the past year was £785. 

Mr. F. C. Humphrys, in reply to the Inspector, said there were four 
purifiers, a retort-house, and two gasholders in 1878, when the works 
came into the possession of the Corporation. They had nowa considerably 
enlarged retort-house, condensers, two engines, two boilers, a washer, four 
enlarged purifiers, sulphate of ammonia plant, two gasholders, store-rooms, 
workshops, weigh-bridge, testing apparatus, &c. The retort-house was 
increased in 1886, and constructed to contain 105 mouthpieces, capable of 
producing 440,000 feet of gas per day. It was proposed to bring the whole 
of the plant up to this capacity. The area of each purifier was at present 
144 square feet ; the whole being equal toa production of 200,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day. Their largest daily make during the past winter was 
287,400 cubic feet, or 87,400 cubic feet more than the purifiers were 
capable of properly dealing with. It was proposed to — for six 
hew purifiers, but only to erect two of them at present. he whole six, 

Owever, would be required when the make amounted to 400,000 cubic feet 
per day, which he estimated would be the case in five or six years, as their 
annual rate of increase was 9 per cent. He estimated that with two new 
Purifiers they could deal with 800,000 cubic feet of gas per day. The 
tender which had been provisionally accepted for the new purifiers and 
© ironwork of the purifier-house was £1581, and for the alteration of 








the brickwork £684. The present meter was designed in 1869 to pass 
8000 cubic feet per hour, but during the past winter they had been com- 
pelled to send through it about 10,000 cubic feet in this time. It was 
now proposed to put in a new meter to pass 20,000 cubic feet per hour, at a 
cost of £280, less £30 to be allowed forthe old meter. He then gave full de- 
tails of the alterations and additions proposed, which include new purifiers 
and house, liquor tank, station meter, washer, condensers, and new offices 
and buildings. 

The Town CuEeRk said the rateable value of the town for poor-law 
assessment purposes was £51,640, and for general district rate pu 
£37,912. Their outstanding loans amounted to £61,490, of which £38,696 
had been borrowed on account of the gas-works, so that they had now a 
borrowing margin of £14,234. Since the works had been the property of 
the town, the price of gas had been reduced from 4s. 2d. to an average 
price of 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. He hoped the Inspector would 
recommend the Local Government Board to grant the loan asked for, to 
be borrowed on the security of the general district rate, instead of on a 
mortgage of the gas-works, as the Corporation found it much easier to 
borrow on the security of the rates than otherwise. 

Alderman Wade said he was convinced there was urgent necessity for 
the proposed alterations, as complaints of impure gas were frequently 
made last winter. 

At the close of the inquiry, a vote of thanks was passed to the Inspector, 
who promised to do his best to assist the Corporation. 


THE BRADFORD CORPORATION AND THEIR ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING SCHEME. 

At the Meeting of the Bradford Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman J. L. Morley) in the chair—a communication which had been 
received from the Local Government Board, with regard to the electric 
lighting scheme for Bradford, was read. It was to the effect that the 
authorities had had under consideration the Council’s application for 
borrowing powers for the purposes of the scheme, and now sent down an 
authorization for the Council to borrow £20,000. 

Alderman F, Priestman (Chairman of the Gas Committee) moved the 
adoption of the minutes of that Committee, which included resolutions 
accepting tenders for the various portions of the works; the total cost of 
the proposed installation being £18,358. Further, the Committee recom- 
mended that the Council should authorize the Gas Committee to apply to 
the Local Government Board for authority to increase the sum to be 
borrowed for electricity works to an amount not exceeding in the whole 
£25,000. Alderman Priestman said he did not think it necessary to go at 
any great length into the details of the proposed scheme, inasmuch as it 
was practically the same as that which was brought before the Council in 
December last, when they passed a resolution authorizing the Committee 
to spend not more than £15,000 upon the scheme. This resolution was 
confirmed on Feb. 14 last, when the Council instructed the Town Clerk 
to apply to the Local Government Board for leave to borrow £20,000. In 
moving the resolution in December, he had promised that no money 
should be spent unless the Council had first had the fullest information 
which it was in the power of the Committee to give; and therefore it 
seemed to him to be due to both the Council and the Committee that he 
should now describe step by step every course which the Committee had 
taken, in order that they might ensure that whatever money was laid out 
had been expended well and without waste. Immediately after the pass- 
of the resolution in December, the Committee determined that, in addi- 
tion to having the report from Mr. J. N. Shoolbred, they would consult the 
eminent electrician, Dr. Hopkinson, who was called upon to come to 
Bradford and see Mr. Shoolbred’s report. Dr. Hopkinson visited Brad- 
ford, and had several hours’ consultation with the Committee, and went 
over the ground, in order that they might, when they had finished the 
consultation, feel quite sure that they were taking a right step. There 
was a general concurrence between the opinions of the two specialists, 
and on points upon which they were at variance each gave way slightly. 
The only difference of real importance was as to whether the two-wire or 
the three-wire system should be adopted ; but in the end it was arranged 
that, first of all, the former should be put down, as it was acknowledged 
to be simpler than the latter, and then if the installation was afterwards 
extended the three-wire system could be easily adopted. Not satisfied 
merely with the report of Dr. Hopkinson, the Committee decided to see 
for themselves a number of installations in different parts of the country. 
They saw them, and then came to the conclusion that in following the 
advice upon which they were acting they had taken the wisest course 
they could have done. Mr. Shoolbred was requested to prepare detailed 
specifications of his proposed scheme; and then tenders were invited. A 
public inquiry was subsequently held by an Inspector of the Local 
Government Board, and, as proving the interest which the public took in 
the matter, he (the speaker) might state that, with the exception of two 
members of the Committee and three reporters, only one person waa 

resent who was not directly engaged in the inquiry. The tenders 
had been determined upon. Messrs. Siemens and Co., Limited, 
were providing the whole of the electric appliances, including 
the dynamos and fittings, and were to superintend and manage the works 
for a period of six or eight weeks after the latter were completed. The 
total amount of the tenders came to £18,358. To this they mustadd £2000 
for contingencies ; and this brought the total up to more than £20,000. 
The small balance of £5000 would be required for the carrying on of that 
important work. The reason they were asking for more money was that 
the installation was to cover a somewhat larger area than that which had 
been proposed in the first instance ; and, further, because the works were 
to be-ofa permanent, and not of an experimental character. The Com- 
mittee had felt as they had gone along that what they were doing would 
be ofa permanent nature, and that they would rather have to extend their 
installation than give it up. Everything had been done with a view to 
the future, so that if, in the course of time, it was found necessary to 
double the installation, it could be done at a very much smaller cost than 
the present work. Another circumstance which had operated against the 
Committee was that since the installation had been determined upon a 
large syndicate which had been formed in Paris had driven the 
price of copper up to nearly double what it then was; and the differ- 
ence in the cost of the necessary copper would amount to £1000 
or £1500. The Committee had felt convinced that to put down 
an installation of less than 3000 incandescent lamps of 16-candle 
power each would not give a fair test or proof of the success of the under- 
taking ; and it was this reason which had induced them to bring before 
the Council that resolution. He hoped the Council would pass it with 
practical unanimity, and thus strengthen the hands of the Committee, 
who had had the work thrown je ge them because public opinion seemed 
to be tending in the direction of having a supply of electric light from 
somebody or other. If the Corporation had not gone on with these works, 
he believed there were others quite prepared to do so; and this he should 
regard as a misfortune. He had every reason to hope and believe that the 
installation would prove to be an entire success. 

Mr. D. Barker seconded the motion. He was not, he remarked, pre- 
pared to say that the success of the scheme was certain; but it was 
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evident that the Corporation must do it, or someone else would, and he 
thought it was proper that the Corporation should do it. 

Mr, GaLtoway spoke against the resolution. He said that when the 
scheme was first mooted the cost was to be from £10,000 to £12,000. 
From these sums the amount rose to £15,000; and now the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee asked for £20,000. His opinion was that the Chair- 
man had such large ideas about this thing that he could not be content 
with a smallscheme. If the matter went on at this rate they would soon 
be asked for £25,000 or £30,000. He should like to tell both the Chairman 
of the Committee and Mr. Shoolbred that they were starting upon some- 
thing that they knew very little about ; and he believed these gentlemen 
would be somewhat surprised before the work was finished. They had, 
he understood, a Provisional Order for Bradford—a thing which he did 
not believe any other Corporation in England had. Whenever the 
question of electric lighting had come up, their respected Town Clerk had 
something to say about it. They must not have any other bodies inter- 
fering with them—one king ina town was quite sufficient ; but he thought 
he was right in saying that the Town Clerk had been very badly troubled 
to think that the scheme might be dropped. There were large towns like 
Leeds, Hull, Sheffield, Huddersfield, and Halifax without Provisional 
Orders, and did they find any company trying to go into these towns with 
the electric light ? No. And what did this mean? It meant that there 
was no profit at the back of electric lighting schemes ; there was nothing 
but loss. He had heard one member of the Council say that it would 
not much matter if they lost money by the electric lighting scheme, 
because £1000 a year could easily be ‘taken from the gas profits. The 
gentleman who said this wanted looking after. If they were going to 
swallow up the only Corporation business that paid, then it was time 
somebody looked into the matter. It had been stated that it would cost 
£50 to light a five-roomed house. If this were so, then he thought that 
not many dwelling-houses would use the electric light; he considered it 
would only be employed for outside illumination in order to attract 
attention. He should like the matter to be referred back to the Com- 
mittee for consideration ; but if the Chairman was determined to go on 
with it, then he ought not to exceed the £20,000. ; 

The Mayor: May I ask if Mr. Galloway wishes to move a resolution to 
that effect? 

Mr. Gattoway : I do not think I could get a seconder. ; 

Mr. T. Priestey expressed his belief, as the result of personal experience, 
that if people once bed the electric light in their houses they would not 
voluntarily return to gas. 

Mr. Losuey thought the Gas Committee were entitled to the thanks not 
only of the Council, but of every right-thinking person in Bradford. 

Alderman F. Priestman, in reply to questions, said he hoped the 
installation would be quite complete by next Christmas. Continuing, he 
said that circulars were now ready to be sent out to every tradesman and 
resident upon the line of route of the proposed installation. The circulars 
offered to supply the electric light; and from questions which had been 
asked of him, he apprehended that they would have a very large number 
of consumers. He felt that the scheme would be successful if applied only 
to the Corporation public buildings, withont having regard to supplying 
private consumers. Even if they did not spend money on electric lighting, 
they would soon have to spend it on an additional gas supply, for the time 
would come when the present gas-works would have to be extended to 
meet the increased demands that would be made upon them. 

The minutes were then adopted, with two dissentient votes. 





METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 


According to the returns furnished to the Registrar-General by the 
London Water Companies, the average quantity of water supplied daily 
to the Metropolis in the past month was 168,736,939 gallons, as against 
160,636,183 gallons in the corresponding month of 1887. The number of 
houses served last month was 737,865, or at the rate of 229 gallons per 
house, and 29°3 gallons per head of the population. In May, 1887, the 
number of houses was 724,687 ; and the quantity of water allowed for each 
person 28'4 gallons. Of the entire bulk of water supplied last month, 
85,537,636 gallons were drawn from the Thames, and 83,199,303 gallons 
from the Lea and other sources. 

Dr. E. Frankland, in the course of his report to the Registrar-General 
on the quality of the Metropolitan Water Supply last month, makes the 
following remarks :—‘‘ The reduction in the proportion of organic matter 
present in Thames water supplied by the Chelsea, West Middlesex, South- 
wark, Grand Junction, and Lambeth Companies, which was observed in 
April, was further continued during the past month; the absolute amount 
being in every case small for river water. All the samples were clear and 
bright. The water principally derived from the Lea, and distributed by 
the New River and Bast London Companies, also exhibited a correspond- 
ing diminution in the organic matter; the New River Company’s water 
ranking in this respect with the deep-well waters. Both samples were 
clear and bright. The deep-well water of the Kent and Colne Valley 
Companies contained, as usual, only a very small proportion of organic 
matter; and the Colne Valley Company, by softening their supply with 
lime, thereby rendered it also of excellent quality for washing and all 
domestic purposes. The water of the Tottenham Local Board of Health, 
although containing but a trace of organic matter, was slightly turbid ; 
and the suspended matter, on microscopical examination, was seen to 
contain moving organisms.” 





THE NEW WATER-WORKS OF THE SOUTHAMPTON 
CORPORATION 


In the Journat last week (p. 1062), we briefly recorded the opening of 
the new water-works which the Southampton Corporation have been for 
some time carrying out at Otterbourne, from the plans and under the 
supervision of their Water Engineer (Mr. W. Matthews, Assoc. M. Inst. 
CE. F.G.S.). We have on several occasions made reference to the new 
works in the course of their construction; but the following general par- 
ticulars, taken from the Engineer, will doubtless be interesting. 

The history of the water supply of Southampton goes back as far as 1290, 
when a grant was made to the Friars Minor, enabling them to take water 
from a certain spring. In 1310 the Friars granted the use of the water to 
the town. The ruins of the old conduit head and water-house belonging 
to this period are still in existence. In 1747 an Act of Parliament was 
obtained under which reservoirs were constructed for collecting surface 
water on Southampton Common. The wooden pipes used for conveying 
the water to the town are still occasionally met with when excavations are 
being made. In 1838 a deep well and boring on the Common was com- 
menced ; and the work was carried on intermittently until 1883, when it 
was abandoned at a depth of 1317 feet, having involved an expenditure of 
about £20,000, and failed to yield the supply required. The chalk forma- 
tion at this point is capped by a considerable thickness of tertiary beds. 
In 1851 works were set on foot for obtaining water from the River Itchen, 
which rises in and traverses for its greater length the chalk formation of 





South Hampshire. The water from this source was not only hard, espe. 
cially in times of drought, but in flood times it was turbid and much con- 
taminated by vegetable matter and animal excreta from the adjacent lang 
The stream is well known to anglers, and undoubtedly contains the proper 
nutriment for producing fine fish ; but a walk along its banks will speedil, 
furnish indications of the a of its water for drinking purposes 
Filtration was tried at one time, but failed; and a later proposal to con. 
struct filter-beds of a modern type was rejected as uncertain of good results 
It will be seen, therefore, that the water supply of Southampton (which 
town now contains a population of 64,000) can hardly be said to have been 
satisfactory ; and evidence of this might have been found in the somewhat 
high death-rate which at one time marked the returns from this town, 

The works which have just been inaugurated have been constructed 
under the powers of an Act of Parliament passed in 1885; and there jg 
every reason to hope that they will be the means of securing to the town 
for many years to come a sufficient supply of water of unimpeachablg 
quality—a boon which Southampton has certainly never yet enjoyed, 
They are situated in the parish of Otterbourne, about seven miles from 
Southampton, close to the railway connecting that town with Winchester 
and occupy in all about 13 acres of ground. The exact site of the boring 
was naturally a question of much anxious consideration ; but eventually 
the water engineer chose a spot about 100 yards from the outcrop of the 
chalk which gradually rises and forms a series of swelling downs. Two 
wells were sunk, each being of 6 feet in diameter, connected together by a 
heading, to a depth of 100 feet, though water was actually found when the 
boring had advanced 14 feet only. This work was executed by Messrs, 
Le Grand and Sutcliff. At the upper end they emerge into a large rec. 
tangular chamber, in which ir situated the pump-work. The borings, 
which are wholly in the chalk formation, are lined with perforated steel 
tubes. It is estimated that they will yield a million gallons per 24 hours, 

The pumping machinery, which was constructed by Messrs. Simpson, 
comprises an independent pair of compound rotative beam engines, of the 
Woolf receiver type, each driving from the outer ends of the beams a high 
and low lift pump, the purpose of which will be presently explained. The 
cylinders are respectively 254 and 38} inches in diameter, with strokes of 
4ft. 9in. and 7 ft. The distribution of steam in the high-pressure cylinders 
is effected by means of Meyer's variable expansion slides driven off the 
crank-shaft and the radius rod of the parallel motion, whilst in the low- 
pressure cylinder Cornish valves with tappets and cams are used. The 
normal speed it stated to be 16 revolutions per minute. The indicated 
horse power of each engine is about 125 when working against a head of 
235 feet. The steam pressure is 75 lbs. to the square inch ; and the con- 
densers are of the multitubular surface type—the whole of the water raised 
by the engines passing through them. The air-pumps are 22 inches in 
diameter, with a stroke of 2 ft. 6 in. 

The low-lift pumps, which draw the water from the bottom of each well, 
and deliver it to the softening works, are of the bucket-and-plungez type; 
the buckets being 22 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 5 feet. The 
quantity of water lifted at each stroke is 854 gallons. When the water has 
undergone the softening process, it is returned to the high lift pumps, 
which deliver it through a 24-inch main to a reservoir on Otterbourne 
Hill, about a mile distant, situated ata height of 250 feet above Ordnance 
datum—the pumping station being 90 feet above thatlevel. These pumps 
are of the bye-pass bucket-and-plunger type, having suction and delivery 
valves of exactly the same size and pattern; the pump pistons being 19} 
inches in diameter, with a stroke of 7 feet. 

The softening process adopted is that of Messrs. Atkins (the Atkins 
Water Softening and Purifying Company, Limited) ; and a sufficient plant 
for dealing with 2 million gallons per day—said to be the largest ever 
erected—has been put down by thisCompany. The area of ground covered 
by the works necessary to soften this quantity of water is only 780 super- 
ficial yards, exclusive of the space occupied by the lime-kilns. The cost of 
plant, buildings, kilns, and tramways, was about £10,500; and the cost of 
softening the water from 18° of hardness down to 6° is estimated at rather 
less than 3d. per 1000 gallons. This part of the works consists of two lime- 
kilns for burning the chalk; which is raised on the spot; a mill-house, 
containing two lime-slaking mills, a lime-pump, and an air-compressor; 
a lime-house, containing a large brick-lined tank for the reception of the 
cream of lime from the slaking-mills, and which is agitated by compressed 
air; a softening-tank, which contains the distributing trough, through 
which the water, mixed with lime, passes on its way to the filters; anda 
filter-house, containing 13 filters, with an overhead traveller to facilitate 
the removal of the discs for repairs or for re-covering with cloth. The 
filters are periodically cleansed by a system of water-jets instead of 
brushes. The clarified water falls into a tank under the floor, whence it 
flows through two 36-inch pipesto the high-lift pumps, as already described. 
These works have been designed with a view to future enlargement, which 
an increased population will probably render necessary; and it is esti- 
mated that an additional £3250 will be sufficient to render the plant capable 
of dealing with 3 million gallons per day. 

The reservoir on Otterbourne Hill, which receives the water from the 
high-lift pumps, is circular, and has a water depth of 10 ft. 6 in., with a 
capacity of a million gallons. From this point the water flows by gravi- 
tation through a 16-inch main past Bishopstoke and Swathling, following 
generally the direction of the London and South-Western Railway, into two 
reservoirs forming a part of the old works on the Common, passing from 
thence into the existing system of mains. These reservoirs are at presevt 
open ; but it seems somewhai anomalous that whilst every care is taken 
to preserve the purity of the water at its source, it should be exposed to 
injurious influences on its way to the consumer. It is stated to be the 
intention of the Corporation to put this work in hand; and the expendi- 
ture of £60,000—nearly £1 per head of the population—has been cov- 
sidered sufficient for the present. This does not represent the whole sum 
expended ; about £13,000 having been laid out during the last four years 
for perfecting and improving the supply. 

Although a diminution in the consumption of water per head is not 
always a matter for unalloyed congratulation, it is highly important that 
there should be no waste. At one time the amount of water consumed 
in Southampton was 60 gallons per head per day. By the use of Deacon's 
waste-meter system, the cost of which has been about £1500, and by 4 
rigorous inspection of fittings, the daily consumption has been brought 
down to 29 gallons, and is still falling. 





Tue Pustic Licutinc or Harwicu.—A special meeting of the Harwich 
Town Council was held last Friday, to consider the question of the light 
ing of the borough. At the previous meeting the tender of the Harwich 
Gas Company was rejected, on the ground of the excessive charge ; and al 
ultimatum was forwarded to the Company to the effect that if an offer of 
£2 10s. per lamp (a reduction of £1 per lamp on the old agreement) was 
not accepted, the Council would adopt the recommendation of the Special 
Lighting Committee to light the borough with oil. At the meeting 02 
Friday a communication was received from the Company agreeing to the 
terms pa by the Council ; and this was accepted. he reductiod, 
it is stated, will effect a saving of £140 per annum to the borough. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsures, Saturday. 
This has been a busy week in my district; and I feel inclined to express 
t that, on account of so many important events occurring ther, 
it is impossible for me to do them justice in the compass of my “ Notes.” 
For at least the third time in the course of their short history, the 

Joint Committee of the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations have ventured 

to put down their foot. They did so on the question of giving the Leith 

Gas Company an 8 per cent. dividend, and also on that of arbitration. 

On both these points, they had to take it up again; and the recollection 
of the humiliating episodes through which they have passed is the most 
likely explanation of the timidity and hesitation with which they have 

rformed the feat this time. As the outcome of three meetings, they 
i forwarded a letter to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company in 
reply to theirs declining to allow the Company’s books and works to be 
inspected ; and, if not stated in so many words, the spirit of the communi- 
cation is that no further offer can be made, or agreement come to, with- 
out the examination asked. It is true, the letter is worded in such a way 
that it will be difficult to fasten the above meaning upon it if the Joint 

Committee wish to dispute it; but, all the same, at this moment the Com- 
mittee wish it to be neon went 9 that such is their attitude, I wish they 
could be taught how much more honourable it would be to lay aside 
this system of attempting to terrorize the Company? They may 
rest assured it will have no effect. The Company's position is strength- 
ening every day, through natural causes which the Committee 
have deliberately shut their eyes to; and the longer they prolong the 
negotiation, the greater likelihood there is of the Corporations having to 
pay more. This sentimeut reminds me that the Edinburgh Company 
gave notice, on May 10, that at the end of six weeks, unless the Cor- 
porations declared the agreement with them annulled, they would hold 
that an agreement had been come to with the Leith Company. The six 
weeks expire on Thursday next; and it is a moral certainty that no agree- 
ment will be arrived at before then, unless upon a hasty conversion of 
the Committee sufficient to merit the term indecent. After Thursday, 
then, the Corporations will be obliged to go on with their Bill, as far as 
the Edinburgh Company is concerned ; and an agreement with the Leith 
Company, either compulsorily or voluntarily, must follow. The Com- 
mittee have simply wasted the six weeks ; and the proposal upon which 
they have ootek their case is the very foolish one that the Company 
should consent to a species of arbitration—a cne-sided affair—in which 
the Committee would have the appointment of the referees, and then, if 
unsuccessful, the regular arbitration would come in. There can be no 
manner of doubt that what the Committee are angling for is an oppor- 
tunity to throw upon the Company liability for the delay and for the costs 
of the arbitration. In their letter to the Company, they suggest a con- 
ference with the Directors. This is the most sensible proposal they have 
made. Looking to the way in which they have humbugged the question, 
Iam inclined to regard it as an indication that, finding themselves in a 
strait, they have thrown out the proposal in the expectation that the 
may be able to come out of the conference, and preach that they did all 
they could, but were met with unreasonable proposals. A suggestion for 
aconference would have come with a better grace at the beginning than 
at the end of the six weeks. 

The Municipality of Portobello, I fear, as distinguished from the com- 
munity, are untiring in their efforts to get the burgh anda portion of the 
county adjacent, which they expect to incorporate within their boundaries, 
exempted from the Edinburgh Gas Bill. On Monday they discussed the 
situation, when the reason was given that exemption was desired, not for 
the purpose of keeping out the Edinburgh gas in the interest of the local 
Company, but to enable the Corporation to retain their command of the 
streets. A deputation from the Town Council waited on the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Edinbargh and Leith Corporations yesterday, and urged 
upon them the desirability of granting the exemption asked. The Com- 
mittee, it is announced, promised to consider the request. 

The sccounts of the Dundee Gas Commission for the year ending 
April 30 last show that the revenue amounted to £73,672, as compared 
with £71,217 for the preceding year. The gas-rental yielded £64,257, as 
against £65,616 last year, which was the largest sum ever received by the 
Commissioners in one year for gas. The estimated production of gas for 
the year was 380,000,000 cubic feet; and the quantity manufactured was 
385,096,900 cubic feet. In the previous year the estimate was 390,000,000 
cubic feet; and the production 379,322,600 cubic feet. During the past 
year 350,717,700 feet of gas were sold, 4,955,300 feet were consumed at the 
works, and 29,423,900 feet were unaccounted for. The leakage amounted 
to 764—the lowest percentage yet recorded. In the preceding year 
it was 7°9, and 10°9 in the year before that. Estimating an output of 
390 millions in the current year, and with gas at 3s. 8d., which is 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet below the present price, a revenue of £71,079 is brought out, 
or £92 over the estimated expenditure. 

The Perth Gas Commissioners have had a very successful year, which 
should give the Commissioners encouragement to go on with their 
extensive scheme of improvements at the gas-works. [The results of the 
year’s working are given in another column. 

The Gas Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have entered into 
contracts for the supply of 33,000 tons of coal during the current year, at 
an average price of 15s. 6d. per ton. Last i average was 17s. 6d. per 
ton; and there will thus be a total saving of £3300 on the year’s supply. 

The Dunbar Gas Commissioners have reduced the price of gas from 
6s. 3d. to 5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

A practical step towards the solution of the dispute which has arisen 

tween the Town Council of Cupar and the Gas Company was taken on 
Wednesday, when representatives of the two bodies met in conference. 
The dispute is over the cost of the public lighting. On hehalf of the Com- 
pany, a report by Mr. M‘Crae, of Dundee, was submitted; showing that 
the town is being supplied with gas under cost price. The representa- 
tives of the town produced figures to show that at St. Andrews, though 
the rate per public lamp was a little higher than in Cupar, the price of 
gs to the ordinary consumer was lower. No agreement was arrived at ; 
but the town representatives expect that the Directors of the Company 
will modify their claim. 

The operations of the Dundee Water Commission show better this year 
than last. Then there was a deficit of £122 upon the estimate, and an 
expenditure of £244 above the revenue. This year there was a surplus 
pond in the estimate of £1758, and an expenditure of £36 under the 

imate, 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 
The Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee have just completed their 
first purchase of gas coal for the forthcoming season ; and it is reported 
that about 120,000 tons have been secured at very advantageous rates. It 
18 not yet known what the full average reduction of price wiil be ; but that 
re is a reduction, as compared with the prices ruling a twelvemonth 
8g0, is a very patent fact. It is stated that during the past two years the 





rice of one or two of the rich cannels has declined about 6s. per ton. It 
is probable that something like 280,000 tons will be required for the year 
— current; but the purchase of the remainder is held over till the 
autumn. 

The make of gas in Glasgow in May amounted to 130,127,000 cubic feet, 
as com d with 118,540,000 feet in the corresponding month of last year, 
and 114,598,000 feet in the same month of 1886. It will thus be seen that 
there was a very large increase in the make last month, compared with 
May, 1887; amounting to 9°69 per cent. Of course, this increase is quite 
abnormal, and is traceable to the demands made for heating, lighting, and 
motive power at the International Exhibition. It is not unlikely that a 
somewhat similar increase will be shown during the other five months of 
the Exhibition period. By the way, itis stated that some of the exhibitors 
of gas-engines have lately had accounts rendered to them for gas consumed; 
and which they have passed on to the Executive Committee of the Exhibi- 
tion on the alleged ground that they were to be provided, in the terms of 
the prospectus, with motive power. This matter may yet give rise to 
some difficulty ; but itis to be hoped that the exhibitors and the Executive 
Committee will be able to see “eye to eye,” and come to an agreeable 
arrangement. Before leaving the matter of gas statistics, | may mention 
that, during the year ending May 31, the make of gas at the three works of 
the Glasgow Corporation amounted to 2,705,444,000 cubic feet, as against 
2,596,470,000 feet in the year 1886-7. There was thus an increase for 
the year of 103,974,000 cubic feet, or about 4277 per cent. 

The Dumfries Gas Commissioners have recently made their coal pur- 
chases for the following year. They include 1000 tons of Niddrie cannel, 
at 19s. per ton; 500 tons of Muirkirk, at 21s. 9d. ; 500 of Douglas, at 18s. ; 
1000 tons of Lanemark, at 9s 6d. ; 500 tons of Sanquhar splint coal, at 
83.{6d. ; 500 tons of Morningside cannel and splint coal, at 10s. per ton—total, 
£2881 5s., including carriage paid to Damfries Station. 

This night week, shortly after 11 0’clock, the gas in the shops and dwel- 
lings throughout the town of Rothesay, as well asin the street lamps, went 
out suddenly, and the whole of the town was enveloped in darkness. Such 
of the shops as were still open had to fall back upon candles, tapers, and 
oil-lamps so far as they were available, and the same is true of the dwel- 
ling-houses and hotels; but the street lamps remained unlighted for the 
rest of the night. At the Town Council meeting on Monday, this matter 
had tobe explained. Provost Thomson, in answer to a question, stated 
that the quantity of gas required seemed to have been under-estimated 
in the first case; but the deficiency arose chiefly through the water in 
the present gasholder having been syphoned off, in order to facilitate 
the work in connection with the new holder. In this way they were 
unable to take advantage of the holder accommodation which they possessed, 
On looking at the holder at ten o'clock, the Gas Manager thought it was 
then as full as it could be; and he considered that he had a sufficient 
quantity to meet the wants of consumers. There was no doubt, how- 
ever, that there wasa great deal more gas burned on that evening than 
on the previous Saturday evening; the amount consumed being about 
28,000 cubic feet, or nearly double that burned on the preceding Saturday, 
The matter had been looked into; and there was no fear of it recurring. 

At a meeting of the Port-Glasgow Town Council on Monday night, the 
Gas Committee submitted their minutes, in which it was stated that the 
Convener had laid before them an abstract of the income and expenditure 
for the financial year ending the 14th ult. The abstract statement showed 
a surplus of £548 18s. 6d. for the year. Bailie Murray, in moving the 
adoption of the minutes, expressed his opinion that the surplus mentioned 
was very satisfactory. He said that the revenue for the past year was 
£231 6s. more than that of the preceding year, while the expenditure had 
been £840 less; thus making up a total of £1071 6s. that the gas under- 
taking had been worked for less than in the preceding year. The total 
quantity of gas made was 23,106,900 cubic feet, against 22,627,860 feet in 
the year 1886-7; so that the year’s increase was 479,040 feet. 

The annual meeting of the Milngavie Gas Company was held on Tuesday, 
when there was submitted a report by the Directors, stating that the 
quantity of gas made during the past year was 7,990,940 cubic feet, and 
that the unaccounted-for gas amounted to 18°8 per cent. A dividend of 
74 per cent. was declared. A reduction in price from 5s. to 4s. 94d. per 
1000 cubic feet has been made; and, in addition, tle meter-rent of Is. 6d. 
per annum has been taken off. Within the last fifteen years the price of 
gas has been reduced from 8s. 4d. to 4s. 94d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The annual meeting of the Troon rot Company has been held. 
The financial statement was submitted by the Treasurer and approved of. 
It recommended a dividend of 5 per cent., which was declared. 

At the general meeting of the Cambuslang Gas Company held in the 
early part of the week, it was agreed to reduce the price of gas from 4s. 7d. 
to 4s. 43d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The annual meeting of the Cumnock Gas Company was held on Monday. 
The annual report was approved of ; and it was agreed to declare a divi- 
dend of 74 per cent. 

The Glasgow pig-iron market has been rather quieter this week ; and the 

rices of Scotch warrants have fluctuated between 38s. 2d. per ton on 

uesday and 37s. 6d. per ton, at which business was done to-day; the 
market closing in the afternoon, however, a shade stronger, with buyers 
offering 37s.74d. cash. The price of hematite iron has fluctuated between 
42s. lsd. and 41s. 6d. per ton; while the fluctuation in the price of Cleve- 
land warrants has been from 81s. 64d. to 3ls. 8d. Scotch special brands 
are very quiet; and prices are again slightly weaker. In general trade the 
demand is not active ; and it is rather disappointing that the firmness in 
warrant iron during the past two weeks has not produced a larger amount 
of buying on the part of consumers. 

Business has undergone little change over the week in the coal trade; 
the average shipments being fairly good, as compared with those of some 
former weeks, although prices in this department are still held at the 
previous low rates. Steam coal is in somewhat improved demand ; and 
an effort is being made to firm up the quotations a bit, though it has led 
to nothing yet. Collieries supp! ying the better qualities are fairly well 
employed. There is little call for household sorts ; but washed dross, and 
ordinary dross are in active request. 

For several weeks past there has been an improving tendency in respect 
of sulphate of ammonia; but at the present business is quiet, and prices 
are somewhat lower. In the early part of this week 411 16s. 3d. per ton 
f.o.b. Leith was declined by sellers; but since then the quotations have 
dropped to £11 12s. 6d. It is expected that a good business will yet be 
done in the course of the season. 





Heywoop Corporation Water Suppty.—The Water Engineer of the 
Heywood Corporation, Mr. J. Diggle, C.E., has just submitted a statement 
of the accounts of the water undertaking during the financial year ended 
March 25 last. There wasan increase of 104 in the number of consumers, 
and of 16 in that of the meters in use. The net receipts for water were 
£830 14s. 9d. more than in the previous year. This is pee’, for 
additional supplies for trade pu 8 during the drought of 1887. The 
total deficiency for the year was £1356 4s, 4d., against £714 6s. 4d. for the 
previous twelve months. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Lrverpoon, June 16, 1888. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Speculators are selling freely for July and 
forward delivery at current quotations ; hence their present action requires 
no further explanation. They have not succeeded so far, and will not be 
able to lower the standard of prices while makers continue to deal 
discreetly with their parcels; and indeed stocks, in spite of all reports 
respecting a flat market and an absence of business, are being steadily 
reduced. Certainly, to a superficial observer, there seems to be little 
moving; but orders, when buyers are pressed, seldom appear on the open 
market until after the original sources have been well tried and tapped. 
Thus, for the nonce, producers will be better judges of the market than 
those on the other side of the hedge. The prospective requirements 
during July and August are likely to be very large; and_ speculators will 
have to be very plucky if they decide to pocket all the orders. Strangely, 
in this instance, consumers offer very fair values for delivery from October 
forward ; from which it may be concluded that they do not anticipate the 
low range of values they looked forward to in former years, and which 
may be attributed in a measure to the steadiness of nitrate values for next 
season’s shipment. The quotations at Hull range between £11 lds. and 
£11 17s. 6d.; Liverpool, £11 18s. 9d. to £11s, 15s.; and Leith, £11 12s, 6d. 
to £11 lis. 


Lonpon, June 16. 

Tar Products.—It is a remarkable feature of this market, that, with a 
continual fall in the value of products, manufacturers are continually 
giving increased prices for tar. With the exception of pitch, products are 

ractically unsaleable. Ofcourse, the make is light; andit is more than 
ikely the prices named emanate from operators, as little or no business is 
being done. Prices: Tar, 15s. to 20s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 
90 per cent., 2s. 4d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. per gallon. Toluol, 
1s. 4d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 14d. per gallon. Crude naphtha, 
30 per cent., 9d. per gallon. Light oil, 384d. per gallon. Creosote, 13d. per 
pont sel Pitch, 12s. to 15s. perton. Carbolicacid (crude), 3s. 6d. per gallon. 
Carbolic crystals, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lb. Cresylic acid, 104d. per gallon. 
Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 1s. 4d. 
per unit; “B,” 1s. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate is in poor demand at from £11 10s. to 
£11 15s, per ton. Prices of other products: Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 
8s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 
2d. per lb. Carbonate of ammonia, 33d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, 
brown, £18 per ton ; white, £28. Sal ammoniac, £30 per ton. 


[From the Chemical Trade Journal, June 16.) 

Sulphate of Ammonia and Tar Products——There is no change in 
values of the above markets from our quotations of last week. 90’s benzol 
is 2s. 4d.; 50,90’s, 2s. 3d. per gallon. Pitch, 13s. f.o.b. Lancashire ports. 
Sulphate of Ammonia ranges from £11 12s. 6d. at Leith and Hull to 
£11 17s. 6d. at Beckton. 


Tue Qvuauity or Marwstone Gas.—At the meeting of the Maidstone 
Local Board last Wednesday, Mr. W. Adams, the Medical Officer of Health, 
reported that the illuminating power of the gas of the Maidstone Gas 
Company was 16°32 candles; the ammonia, 1°53 grains, and the sulphur 
16:03 grains per 100 cubic feet. The Clerk was ordered to call the attention 
of the Company to the excessive amount of sulphur in the gas. 

EXTENSION OF THE PoRTsMoUTH WaTER-WorksS.—Messrs. Morgan, Isted, 
and Morgan, of Newtown, Southampton, have just commenced the erection 
of large engine and boiler houses, chimney-shaft, &c.,at Bedhampton, near 
Portsmouth, for the Portsmouth Water Company. This pumping station 
is entirely a new one, to meet the demands of a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. Messrs. Joseph Quick and Son, of Westminster, are the Engineers, 
and the total cost of the work is estimated at about £17,000. 

Tenpury Gas Suppty.—A meeting was held at the Parish Room, Ten- 
bury, on Wednesday last, to hear a statement as to what was proposed with 
a@ view to improve the gas supply of the town. It was reported that a 
lease of the works had been obtained by four residents in the town, and it 
was proposed to form asmall Company, with a capital of £400, in shares 
of £5 each, half of the capital to be offered in amounts not exceeding ten 
shares each to gas consumers in the town; the business to be under the 
management of eight—viz., the four lessees and four members elected by 
the shareholders. 








| 


Ew 
INCREASED STOREAGE AT THE MeRtTuyR Typrit. Gas-Works.—To meet the 
necessity for increased storeage, the Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company hayg 
decided to add a new telescopic gasholder to their works. The work has 
been entrusted to Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, of Manchester, and will hg 
carried out under the direction of Mr. J. Lees Cocker, the Engineer, 


Eprysurca Gas Company.—The annual meeting of this Company was 
held yesterday, when it was reported that the profit for the past year on 
gas, residual products, and meter-rents amounted to £37,298. The revenue 
showed an increase, and the expenditure a decrease compared with the 
previous year, when the profit was slightly over £25,000. A dividend at 
the usual rate of 10 per cent. was declared, and also a bonus of 19s, 64, 
per share, or 24 per cent. 


THE NorTHERN Coat TrapE.—There is much more animation in the 
coal trade of the North of England ; but the improvement is chiefly in the 
steam coal branch, The shipments of this class of coal are very consider. 
able just now; and there is the probability that they will be still heavier 
after the approaching local holidays are over. Gas coal is slow of sale 
now, and the price is very weak. For good gas coal 5s. 9d. is a common 
quotation ; and even less has been taken. It is probable, however, thatin 
the course of a fortnight we shall see a decided increase in the quantity of 
gas coal required. Household coal is extremely dull, and the price tends 
downwards—the competition in this branch of the trade being very keen, 
The demand for small coal for manufacturing purposes is growing, though 
the strikes interfere with this growth. 

Darwen CorPoRATION GAs AND WATER SuppLy.—At the meeting of the 
Darwen Town Council on Monday last week, the Chairman of the Gas and 
Water Committee (Alderman Lightbown) stated that, for the first time, 
there was a profit of £22 on the working of the Water Department during 
the year ending March 31 last. In the previous year the loss was £803; 
and the average in preceding years had been about £1500. Dealing with 
the profits of the gas-works, he said that last year they amounted to £36; 
but at the present time they showed a profit of between £1700 and £1800, 
There had been an increase in the receipts for gas of about £600, or 4 per 
cent.; increase on receipts for sale of residuals, £150; increase on sinking 
fund, £600; decrease in wages, by transfer to Water Department, £100; 
decrease of rates and taxes, which were reduced when the water-works 
assessment was raised £100, making a difference in the two years of about 
£1700. In conclusion, he said he was very strongly of opinion that it was 
not wise for gas undertakings to make profits, and appropriate them to the 
reduction of rates, He thought the profits should be divided amongst 
those who produced them—viz., the consumers of the gas. This, he held, 
was all the more a wise policy owing to the keen competition which they 
had to contend against, due to the low price of petroleum oil. He might 
probably at the next meeting be prepared to recommend that some reduc- 
tion should be made in the price of gas. 


Moss.ey Corporation Gas SuppLiy.—Last Thursday, xt the meeting of 
the Mossley Town Council—the Mayor (Mr. Mayall) presiding—the Gas 
Committee recommended that the price of gas throughout the district be 
reduced 4d. per 1000 cubic feet from the 25th of March last, and that a sum 
out of the profits of the year, amounting to one-third of the difference 
between the price actually charged for gas and the standard price 
authorized by the Act of Parliament, be carried from the gas revenue to 
the district fund account. Alderman Buckley, in moving the confirmation 
of the resolution, stated that the result of the latter recommendation 
would be that a sum of £170 or £180 would be available towards a reduc: 
tion of the rates. The gas sent out during the year was 72,431,100 cubic 
feet—an increase of 1,137,800 cubic feet ; and that sold was 62,204,800 cubic 
feet, a loss by leakage of 10,226,300 cubic feet, or 14 per cent. The gross 
profit for the year was £3968 16s. 4d.; and this, less sinking fund and 
interest on loans, left a balance of £743 83. 8d., which, with the balance in 
hand on March 25, 1887, made a surplus of £2553 7s. 2d. During the 
year they had set aside on account of the insurance fund £1000, which 
left them on the 25th of March this year with a cash balance to the credit 
of the Gas Committee of £1553 7s.2d. Stalybridge, which took three- 
fifths of the undertaking, had reduced the price of gas 4d. per 1000 feet. 
He felt that unless they followed this example the public would say that 
they were not managing matters as well as Stalybridge. The Committee 
came to the conclusion that they must reduce the price of gas to 2s. 10d. in 
Mossley, and 3s. in Saddleworth, or 4d. per 1000 cubic feetall round. This 
would bring them to 2d. under the standard price. The motion was 
adopted. 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 
ruxess appease rou GEWAT SC INT INTE: 8S CO., «sisi ans, 
HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 


awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c.’ 


Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines. 

They have never sought 


to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 


duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. ___ 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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Can be made, when 
desired, on _ their 
New Patent prit- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation of 
variation in pres 
sure. 

NO OTHER MAKER CAN 

DO TH. 
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GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS 

&e., &e. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials 0 
application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 REvouuTions PER MINUTE. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & COS PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hcut 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD, 
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OXIDE OF IRON. : 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
mlyrepresentatives for the SaleofOxideare Mr. Andrew 
son and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
rom the Head Office. They furtherstatethat the royal- 
fies possessed by them extend over an area of more 
350,000 acres, andare held for a longterm of years. 
they employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
here are nO intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
street, LonDoN, E.C, 











Joun Wm. O’NEIL4, 
Managing Director. — 











puDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PuriricaTiIon AND CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Loxpon, E.C. 









CANNEL COAL, é&c. 2 
0HN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 
Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
scOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRK-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 
aoe oe will i a on application to 
No, 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, 
No. 54, BerNaRD STREET, LEITH, ; ScoTLAND. 


ROWTHER BROTHERS solicit a trial 
of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETORT 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to bu'n Tar or Coke. Can 
altered in a few minutes. 
For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar, 
Lonvon, E. 
N Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. desires an En- 
gagement as MANAGER or ASSISTANT EN- 
GINEER, either at home or abroad. Aged 380, and 
married. 
Apply by letter to No. 1605, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


PuE Advertiser, having a good know- 
ledge of Gas Manufacture, the Chemistry of Coal 
Gas, the general Management of a Gas-Works, and a 
thorough knowledge of Electric Lighting, desires a 
— as MANAGER. Would not object to go 
abroad. 

Address No. 1616, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fizet STREET, E.C. 


was TED, for abroad, the complete 
DRAWINGS of a Beale Exhauster, 80 by 39 
inches, capacity of delivery 30,000 cubic feet per hour, 
# revolutions per minute. Contre-pression 8 feet; 
notion by Gus-Engine, 

Apply to X. O. 2505, care of Messrs. Haasenstein and 
Vogler, COLOGNE-oN-RHINE. 


CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 


ENGINEER AND GAS MANAGER. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Nottingham require the Services of an ex- 
perienced Man (technically educated) as ENGINEER 
and GENERAL MANAGER of their Gas Undertaking, 
—" the three Gas Stations and the Residual 
orks, 

The person to be appointed must be practically 
familiar with gas making in all its branches, and will 
berequired to test coal and products and comptrol all 
sccounts relating to the same. 

He must have a good knowledge of Chemistry, and 
must be a man of thorough business habits. 

Particulars of the duties may be obtained on appli- 
cation at my Office, and all applications must be sent 
tome on or before June 29. 

The Salary will be £C00 per annum. 

By order, 
Sam. Geo. JoHNnson, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Nottingham, 

June 14, 1888, 


CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 


ENGINEER TO WATER UNDERTAKING, 
THe Water Committee require the ser- 


vices of an experienced ENGINEER to take 

charge of the whole of the Water Undertaking of the 
Corporation (except the Finance Department). 

The Salary will be £300 a year clear, advancing to 
500 a year as a maximum. 

Candidates must be prepared to devote the whole of 
their services to the performance of their duties. 
Canvessing the members of the Committee is an 
absolute disquaiification. 

Particulars of the duties may be obtained of the 
Town Clerk, 

Applications, with testimonials of recent date, must 
be sent to the Town Clerk on or before the 20th day 
of June, 1888, 










































































- Sam. Gro. Jonnson, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Nottingham, June, 1888. 


-R SALE—On account of extension, 
" four PURIFERS, 8 feet square, Centre-Valve, 
GaSholder Valves, and 8-inch Connections. 
_Apply to Epwarp Howe tt, Gas-Works, YEovIL. 


FoR SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet square 
~ by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves 
Connections and Lifting Gear complete. Can be seen 
&t work at the Stourbridge Gas-Works. 

Also a double-action PUMP EXHAUSTER, for 10,000 
feet per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. 
_Apply to W. Nortu, Gas-Works, STOURBRIDGE. 


GAS SHARES IN WELL-KNOWN COMPANIES. 
By OrpER o¥r ExecuToRs AND OTHERS. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell by 
Auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 
on Tuesday, July 3, 1888, at One for Two o’clock pre- 
cisely, in lots, 231 SHARES in the following well-known 
Companies—viz., Harrow Gas Company, Brent- 
Wood Gas Company, Carshalton Gas Company, Chelms- 
ford Gas Company, Romford Gas Company, Gray Gas 
Company, and offering most desirable investments. 
Particulars may be obtained of the AUCTIONEER, 
Torrennam, and 8, New Broap StreeT, E.C. 




























IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best quality of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices spply to James Lawrie anv Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘* Errwat, Lonpon.” 


ALEX WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MIuBank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: ““ PRECISION LONDON.”)] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 


 C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersield, 


AnD 80, Cannon STREET, LONDON, 

Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers. Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
A'so for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 

*,.* See Advertisement p. 1073 of last week’s issue. 
Cablegrams: “Ignitor London.” Telegrams: “ Holmes 

Huddersfield.” 


- “EXCELSIOR” TAR-BURNER. _ 

AR worth 30s. per ton for Burning. 

Come and see and believe, or send for Burners 

—_ with Instructive and Descriptive Pampblet, 
16s. 

Estimates given for Fixing and Starting, and satis- 

factory working guaranteed on application to Taos. 

BURTONSHAW, Gas-Works, CurppinG NorTon. 








HAVING been in the employment of the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 
years—2l1 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), 
under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer and General 
Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show 
how it is made, or to send quantities already made. 
Terms, samples, and conditions of JosEpH RIDDLE, 
Chemical Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. 


AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased, 
at premiums ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles. 
Address GEorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 
CorNWALL, 


OR SALE-—A small Gas-Works (Free- 
hold) within 40 miles of London, in full work with 
Public Lighting Contract. 
Address in first instance No. 1615, care of Mr. K ng, 
11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, i Bw lat te 
OR SALE—A Single-Lift Gasholder, 
85 feet diameter, by 15 feet deep, with guide, 
framing. Is now being replaced by a larger one at the 
Rushden Gas-Works, where it may be inspected. Has 
only worked eight years, and is in excellent condition. 
Will be delivered and erected at a low price, to clear. 
Apply to R. & J. Dempster, Gas : lant Works, Newton 
Heath, MANCHESTER. 


OR SALE—One of Livesey’s Patent 

WASHER, to pass two miliions, and one ditto to 

pass one million cubic feet per 24 hours; removed 
owing to alterations. 

The internal fittings will be renewed, making them equal 
to new; and the Washers delivered and fixed for £150 
and £80 respectively. If required, the 18 inch Valves 
and Connections now attached will be offered cheap to 
clear. 

For further particulars, apply to R. & J. DEmpsTER, 
Newton Heath, MANCHESTER. ¥ : 

TO CAPITALISTS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
AND TAR DISTILLERS. _ 
OR SALE or Otherwise—Chemical 
WORKS, Manchester, advantageously situated 
on Canal and near Rails. In good condition, and 
admirably fitted up for Carbolic Acid Manufacturing, 
Picric Acid, &c., and Tar Distilling. 
For order to view and full particulars, apply to 
J.S.& T. Brrxs, SHEFFIELD, 
CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT. 
SALE OF GAS SHARES. P 
THURGOOD and MARTIN havereceived 
instructions to Sell by Auction, at the Auction 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Friday, June 29, 
1888, at Two precisely, in 75 Lots, cum dividend, 
£24,780 in the STOCK of the CRYSTAL PALACE 
DISTRICT GAS COMPANY, producing dividends at 
the rate of 10 per cent., 7 per cent , and 6 per cent. 
respectively. Also 375 £6 FULLY-PAID 7 PERCENT. 
SHARES in the Capital of the same Company, which 
is a specially safe and easy investment for large or 
small sums; the Dividends being secured against 
fluctuation by ample Reserve and Insurance Funds, and 
the increasingly profitable district of the Company. 

Particulars and conditions of sale may be had of 
Messrs. Wilde, Berger, and Moore, 21, College Hill, E.C., 
Solicitors ; at the place of sale; and of the Auctioneers, 
27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


STROMNESS GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, IN | 
_ LIQUIDATION. 
THERE will be exposed for Sale, by 


Public Roup, at the Town Hall, Stromness, on 
Thursday, the 5th day of July, 1888, at Twelve o’clock 
noon, ali and whole of that PIECE of GROUND in 
the North End of the Town of Stromness, extending 
to 2580 square yards or thereby, occupied by the Strom- 
ness Gas Company, Limited, on Lease for 99 years, 
from Whitsunday, 1870, together with the GAS- 
WORKS and whole Buildi gs and other Erections on 
the ground above-mentioned, and the GAS-MAINS, 
JETS, PIPES, GAS-METERS; and also the FIT- 
TINGS laid, fixed, and attached in and about the 
Streets, Roads, Closes, and Courts of Stromness and 
precincts thereof. 

For further particulars, apply to James Spence, 
Esq., Bank Agent, Stromness, Liquidator of the Com- 
pany; or John 8. Copland, Writer, Stromness, the 
latter of whom will exhibit the Titles and Articles and 
Articles of Roup. 

















IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION, 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, Neweate Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 2 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour, 
Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
application. 
STATION GOVERNOR FOR SALE. 
HE Doncaster Corporation have for 
Sale one 14-inch GOVERNOR, by the Gas-Meter 
Company, in good working order. Will be removed 
shortly to make room for a larger one. 
To view, and price, apply to the undersigned. 
Rr. Baines, Engineer and Manager. 
_ Gas-Works, Doncaster, May 14, 1888, 


SOWERBY BRIDGE LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH, 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
HE Gas Committee of the above Board 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for 1000 yards 
of 12-inch GAS-MAINS, 
Specifications and form of tender can be obtained by 
applying to the Manager at the Gas- Works. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than Tuesday, June 26, 
1888, endorsed “ Tender for Gas-Mains.” 
JOHN MARSLAND, Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Sowerby Bridge, June 11, 1888, 


COAL. 
HE East Dereham Local Board require 


TENDERS for GAS COAL by Tena.m., Wednes- 
day, July 4 next. 
For particulars and forms of tender apply to 
B. H. Vores, Manager. 





East Dereham. a 
NELSON LOCAL BOARD. 

HE Gas Committee invite Tenders to 

supply 10,000 tons of ARLEY SCREENED GAS 

COAL delivered in Contractor's trucks at the Nelson 
Siding. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” to be addressed 

4 — Chairman of the Gas Committee, Gas-Works, 
elson. 


a. ree 

HE Gas Committee also invite Tenders 

to supply 450 16-inch TURNED AND BORED 
PIPES, 12 feet long, delivered at the Nelson Siding. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Pipes,” to be 

addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Gas- 

Works, Nelson. 
W. H. Hartwey, 


Clerk to the Board. 

Nelson, Lancashire, June 8, 1888, 

TO COAL AND CANNEL PROPRIETORS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Warrington 
Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for 22,000 tons of COAL and CANNEL, for One, Two, or 
Three years, from the lst day of August next. 

Conditions and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application ; and tenders must be accompanied with an 
analysis of the Coal and Cannel offered. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, endorsed ** Tender for Coal,” must be re- 
ceived on or before Thursday the 12th day of July next. 

By order, 
James PATERSON. 

Gas- Works, Warrington, June 8, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


RESIDUAL PRODUCTS, 
THE Gas Committee of the Burton-upon- 
Trent Corporation invite TENDERS for the pur- 
chase of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and surplus 
TAR to be produced at their Works during Twelve 
months from the end of July next. 

Probable quantity of Coal carbonized during twelve 
months, 20, tons. 

The Liquor and Tar will be delivered free into Con- 
tractor’s tank-trucks on the Gas-Works Railway Siding. 

The strength of the Liquor will be tested by Twaddel’s 
hydrometer, and persons tendering are requested to 
state the price per ton to be paid for each 4° of strength 
from 34° to 8°. 

Payments, net cash monthly. 

Separate tenders for Liquor and Tar, sealed, and 
endorsed “Tender for Residual Products,” are to be 
delivered to me at or before Ten a.m. on Saturday, the 
30th of June inst. 

The highest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 











F. L, RamMspen, 
Manager and Engineer, 
Gas-Wcrks, Burton upon-Trent, 
June 7, 1888. 


LOUGHBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS, 
TAR AND AMMONIA WATER. 
HE Directors of the Loughborough Gas 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the surplus TAR and AMMONIA WATER to be pro- 
duced at their Works between the 30th of June, 1888, 
and the 30th of June, 1889. 

The estimated quantities will be about 300 tons of 
Tar, and 550 tons of Ammonia Water. The Tar and 
Liquor to be delivered into the Contractor's boats, at 
the Wharf on the Derby Road, Loughborough. 

The strength of the Liquor to be tested by Twaddel’s 
hydrometer ; and the tender to state the price per ton 
to be paid for every 4° of strength from 4°. 

The boats for the removal of the Tar and Liquor to 
be sent at such times as may be required. 

Payments, monthly. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom tenders, in accordance 
with this advertisement, must be sent not later than the 
29th of the present month. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 


highest or any tender. 
June 13, 1888, J. B, Batt, C.E., Manager, 
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TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


HE Windermere District Gas and 


Water Company invite TENDERS for the con- 
struction and erection of a GASHOLDER. 

The drawings and specification may be seen at the 
Gas-Works, and at the Office of Mr. Thomas New- 
bigging, C.E., 5, Norfolk Street, Manchester. Copies 
of bill of quantities and form of tender may be obtained 
from the latter on deposit of two guineas, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond _ offer. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Gasholder, Contract 
No. 3,” to be delivered to me not later than the 30th 
inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

8S. T. Bownass, Secretary. 
Offices, Bowness, Windermere, 
June 18, 1 


BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT,) 
TAR. 

(THE Gas Committee of the Salford Cor- 

poration invite TENDERS for the purchase and 
removal of the surplus TAR to be produced at their 
Bloom Street, Regent Road, and Liverpool Street 
Works, in Twelve months from July 13 next. 

The approximate quantity will be 5800 tons. 

Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be 
obtained on application to the Gas Engineer, Mr. 8. Y. 
Shoubridge, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, must be 
delivered to me on or before Thursday, the 28th inst., 
at Five o’clock p.m, 


The highest or any t2nder will not necessarily be 
accepted, 





By order, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Salford, June 15, 1888, 





BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the supply of 870 tons of 
OXIDE OF IRON for purifying the Gas at;their Works. 
Forms of tender and further particulars may be 
btained on application to the Gas Engineer, Mr. 8. Y. 
Shoubridge, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 
Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Oxide of Iron,” and 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
must be delivered to me on or before Thursday, the 
28th inst, at Five o’clock p.m. 
The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 





By order, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, June 15, 1888, 





BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 
(Gas DePaRTMENT.) 


SPENT OXIDE. 
THE Gas Committee of the Salford Cor- 


poration invise TENDERS for the purchase and 
removal of 180 tons of SPENT OXIDE from their 
Bloom Street Works, and 600 tons from their Regent 
Road Works. 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Gas Engineer, Mr. 8. Y. 
Shoubridge, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Spent Oxide,” 
and addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
must be delivered to me on or before Thursday, the 
28th inst., at Five o’clock p.m. 

The highest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 

By order, 
Jonn Graves, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Salford, June 15, 1888. 





TIPTON GA°-WORKS. 


COAL CONTRACT. 
[THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 


Board invite TENDERS for the supply of GAS 
COAL, for a period of One, Two, or Three years from 
the 1st of July next, in annual quantities of about 
7000 tons ; to be delivered as required, carriage free, to 
the Gas-Works Sidings (London and North-Western 
Railway). 

Specification and form of tender may be obtained at 
the Gas- Works, on application to the undersigned. 

Sealed and endorsed tenders to be sent to Mr. G. M. 
pn Clerk to the Board, on or before the 22nd of 

une. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Vincent HvuGHeEs, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Tipton, June 6, 1888. 








TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 


TAR CONTRACT. 


THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 


Board will be pleased to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of the — TAR produced at the above 
Works, during a period of One, Two, or Three years 
from the 1st of July next. 

Particulars may be obtained at the Gas-Works on 
application to the undersigned. 
The Tar may be delivered either into boats or on rail 
as may be required. 
Sealed and endorsed tenders to be sent to Mr. G. M. 
yams, Clerk to the Board, on or before the 22nd of 
une, 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
By order, 
Vincent Hououes, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Tipton, June 6, 1888. 





ALFRETON GAS COMPANY, DERBYSHIRE. 
THE Directors of this Company will, 


at their meeting on July 8, be prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR and 
the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at these Works 
for a period of One year, commencing July 1. 
About 90 tons of Tar, and 200 tons of Liquor. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before July 2. 
Txos. Forrett, Manager. 





TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 


PHE Workington Local Board are pre- 

ared to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Gas- 
Works, during the ing Twelve ths, commenc- 
ing July 1, 1888. 

Estimated quantities: Tar, 250 tons; Ammoniacal 
Liquor, 600 tons. 

Purther particulars may be had of Mr. Herbert Lees, 
Engineer and Manager; and tenders, endorsed “ Tender 
for Tar,” or “Tender for Ammoniacal Liquor,” to be 
addressed to the undersigned, and sent in not later than 


the 30th inst. 
J. Warwick, Clerk to the Local Board. 
Board-Room, Workington, June 14, 1888, 


BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the whole of the surplus 
GAS TAR manufactured on their premises (about 3000 
tons), for a period of One or Two years from the 30th of 
June, 1888. 

The Tar can be loaded into Railway Tanks at the Gas- 
Works Siding. ig se 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to Mr. William Carr, Engineer, Gas Works, Halifax ; 
and tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” must be sent 
to the undersigned on or before Thursday, the 28th of 
June, 1888, 








By order, 
KEIGHLEY Watton, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Halifax, June 5, 1888. 





BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of CAST-IRON PIPES, for 
a period of Twelve months. 

Specifications may be seen and forms of tender and 
further information obtained on application to Mr. 
William Carr, Engineer, Gas-Works, Halifax. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Iron Pipes,” must be 
sent to the undersigned on or before Thursday, the 28th 
of June inst. 

By order, 
KEIGHLEY WALTON, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Halifax, June 4, 1888. 





BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of WROUGHT-IRON TUB- 
ING, for a period of Twelve months. 

Forms of tender and further information may be 
obtained on application to Mr. William Carr, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Halifax. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tubing,” must be sent to the 
undersigned on or before Thursday, the 28th of Jun2 
inst. 

By order, 
KE1GgHiryY Watton, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Halifax, June 4, 1888. 





WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY GASLIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 


TAR CONTRACT. 
THE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the sur- 
plus TAR produced at their Works at Wandsworth 
during the Twelve months next from the Ist of July, 





The Contractor is to remove the Tar by barges when- 
ever required by the Company’s Engineer. 

Payments to be made by cash, monthly. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” to be sent in on 
or before the 25th of June inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, 

By order, 
W. Cromarty, Secretary. 
98, North Street, Wandsworth, June 18, 1888. 


MOUNTAIN ASH LOCAL BOARD WATER-WORKS. 


CONTRACT No. 2.—-LAYING CAST-IRON WATER- 
PIPES.—TO CONTRACTORS. 


HE Mountain Ash Local Board are 

prepared to receive TENDERS from competent 
persons willing to enter into a Contract for EXCA- 
VATING the GROUND, and for the CARTING, 
LAYING, JOINTING, and TESTING of about 20,000 
yards of CAST-IRON WATER-PIPES, varying from 
12 inches to 3 inches diameter, and for the Supply and 
Fixing of the necessary Sluice-Valves, A’r-Valves, 
Relief-Valves, Wash-outs, Hydr :nts, &c. 

The drawings and specification may be seen, and 
forms of tender and bills of quantities may be obtained 
at the Office of the Local Board, Mountain Ash, or at 
the Office of the Engineer, Mr. James Mansergh, 38, 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, 8.W., 
on and after Tuesday, the 12th inst., on the deposit of 
£2, which will be returned on the receipt of a b de 
tender with bill of quantities fully priced out. 

Early application for particulars is desirable, as only 
a limited number will be given out. 
Sealed tenders are to be delivered at the Office of the 
Local Board, Mountain Ash, at or before Noon of 
Monday, th2 25th inst., addressed to me, post paid, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Pipe Laying, Contract No. 2.” 
The Local Board do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

H. P. Liyton, Clerk. 








Mountain Ash, June 6, 1888. 





UXBRIDGE AND HILLINGDON GAs coy. 
SUMERS’ COMPANY. 


GAS COAL. 
(THE Directors of the above Company 


invite TENDERS for the supply of 2500 tong ot 
GAS COAL; deliveries to commence the first week in 
August next, and finish in the last week of April, 1g99 
Tenders may be made for 1250 tons of the Best South 
Yorkshire Unscreened Gas Coal, to be delivered in 
Trucks at the Uxbridge Railway Station, Great Western 
Railway, 21 cwt. to the ton; and for 1250 tons of the 
best description of Gas Coal from the Durham Coa). 
fields—these latter to be delivered in barge alongside 
the Company’s Works on the Grand Junction Canal, 
The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
accept a tender for the whole quantity of 2500 tons of 
either of the before mentioned Coals ; two-thirds of the 
whole quantity to be delivered before Christmas next 
and the remaining one-third before the end of April, as 
nearly as possible in equal monthly quantities, 
Tenders to be addressed to thé Chairman, Gas Office, 
and endorsed “ Tender for Coal,” on or before Tuesday, 
July 10 next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
W. & W. M. Garprer, Secretaries, 
June 18, 1888, 


R ANDREWS, Practical Retort-Setter, 
* has REMOVED from 114, Elsley Road, to 48, 
Speke Road, Clapham Junction, London, 8.W, 

Prices forwarded for Building Benches and Setting 
Retorts, also for Repairs (labour only). Has had many 
Years’ practical experience. Copies of testimonials on 
application. 











EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY, 
OTICE is hereby given that the 


Transfer Books, in respect to the Debenture 
Stock only, will be closed on the 18th of June, and re- 
opened on the 2nd of July, 1888. 
I, A. CROOKENDEN, 
Secretary, 
St. Helen’s Place, E.C., City of London, 
June 1, 1 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be 
secured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
whicb are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. : 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. — 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER, 


TAR FIRING. 


NOTICE. 
ESSRS. D. M. NELSON & SONS of 
Glasgow, have taken the sole Agency for 
THOMAS’S TAR FIRE APPARATUS for Scotland 
and the North as far as York. 


Cowes, May 31, 1888. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP": 
LIMITED 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. Ms 
BeoNDs granted on behalf of Secretaries. 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas ani” Water Com 
anies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 
The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 


Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government 


Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, éc., &c. 
Quotations invited. 
Apply to Ricuarp J. Pavutu, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London,E.C. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMP*- 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. | 


IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 
RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 
Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts, 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and —_ 

to their Improved System of Setting Retorts an' 
Furnaces. Retort- 
Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, | Ger 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with 
Works. 
Estimates on application. 


The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey: 





A, THomas, 
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THE GAS INSTITUTE. 








PROCEEDINGS AT THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD ON 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of JUNE, 1888, 
AT THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 25, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





REVIEW OF PROCEEDINGS. 





















fivoureD by lovely June weather, which set in just in time, 
the Gas Institute meeting opened last Tuesday morning 
mer very favourable auspices, so far as the prime ingredient 
inthe success of all English congresses—the weather—was 
meerned. The commencement of business was fixed for 
te easy hour of 10.30; and, punctual to the time, the Presi- 
int and Council filed into the familiar lecture theatre of the 
hstitution of Civil Engineers. The President was well 
neeived ; but Mr. George Livesey, who was one of the last to 
pear from the little door behind the chair, was particularly 
wrdially welcomed. In view of the peculiar character of the 
norning’s allotted business, these manifestations of the tem- 
yr of the meeting could not have been other than gratifying 
i their objects. No time was lost in getting to work; the 
President at once formally moving the adoption of the minutes 
ifthe last meeting. Hereupon Mr. Darlington interposed 
vith the personal grievance which occupied the attention of 
the meeting last year; and a letter from him was read by 
ihe Secretary demanding the reinstatement in the authorita- 
ive report of the Institute’s proceedings of a remark made 
inthe course of debate by the then President, Mr. W. Foulis, 
it since deleted by that gentleman. Mr. Foulis, however, 
sserted his right to revise his official utterances, against the 
attempt to apply to them a rule more rigid in this respect 
than is applied to any order of public speaking; and the 
members by a vote, which by its smallness expressed the 
light significance attached to the matter, supported their 
ex-President. 

Next to this came the usual formal business of moving 
the adoption of the report of the Council; and after Mr. 
D. Irving, of Maryport, had asked and been promised an 
opportunity for discussing a point in connection with the 
recommendation of the Council in regard to aiding technical 
education, the report was adopted by acclamation. At this 
time the attendance of members was not so large as usual 
it the commencement of a London meeting ; but more con- 
tinued to drop in, in the usual desultory fashion, during the 
remainder of the morning’s sitting. 

Then in a few quiet but dignified words, the President laid 
before the meeting the question of the desirability of expel- 
ling Mr. George Bray; prefacing the introduction of the 
subject with a calm but emphatic denial of all the threadbare 
accusations of bad faith in connection with the management 
of the Gas Section of the Crystal Palace International 
Electric and Gas Exhibition, which was the point of departure 
of Mr. Bray’s erratic course of annoyance, since pursued so 
utiringly towards himself and others. The resolution of the 
Council recommending Mr. Bray’s expulsion, with the reasons 
for it, was moved by Mr. Henry Hack, who deserves some 
sympathy for having to discharge so disagreeable a duty so 
soon after his elevation to the rank of Vice-President ; but he 
8 entitled to more respect for the manner in which he per- 
formed it. Mr. Corbet Woodall supported the motion in a 
speech in the course of which his friendship for Mr. George 
Livesey showed itself in a eulogy, the motive and source of 
Which was apparently appreciated by his hearers ; and then 

t. Bray replied—very cold, very civil, his whole manner 
and phraseology in as striking contrast with his proceedings 
outside the Institute, as is the demeanour of an Irish patriot 
im the House of Commons with the vagaries of the same 
individual at a meeting of the National League. Mr. Sellers 











supported Mr. Bray (after a vain protest from Mr. C. R. Mead, 
of Sutton, against wasting the time of the meeting in such 
matters) in a good speech, delivered in most effective pulpit 
style, text and all included, He moved an amendment, 
which was seconded by Mr. M‘Gilchrist ; and then for a time 
the discussion became more general. Mr. John Chapman, of 
Harrow—“ old, but full of fire,” like Tennyson’s old James— 
amid a roar of slaughter, wiped out the effect of Mr. Sellers’s 
elaborately-rounded periods in a few homely, but telling 
words, after Mr. Foulis had quoted Mr. Bray's last pamphlet 
against him with crushing effect. The amendment being 
rejected by a large majority, a motion to defer the final vote 
was lost by a show of hands. Before the ballot on the 
Council’s recommendation, Mr. Hunt cleared up the issue by 
pointing out that it practically involved the fate of the Insti- 
tute ; and then the vote was taken. The numbers were: For 
the motion, 126; against it, 62. The requisite two-thirds 
majority was thus recorded; and the President accordingly 
announced to Mr. Bray that he was no longer a member of 
the Institute. Mr. Sellers indulged in a somewhat theatrical 
denunciation of the proceedings, and declared his intention of 
following his friend into retirement; and with this the 
meeting thankfully adjourned for lunch. 

When the members reassembled for the President's address, 
the benches were not well filled ; and it was decidedly hard 
on the President, in comparison with the fate of his predeces- 
sors in the chair, to have to begin his oration in the after- 
noon, after such a busy morning, which had tried the patience 
of his auditory. The members rallied round him again, 
however, after he had been a few minutes speaking. In the 
midst of the delivery of the address, some slight commotion 
was created by the appearance on the scene, amid applause, 
of M. Albert Ellissen, the President of the Société Technique 
de l’Industrie du Gaz en France, and a goodly contingent of 
his colleagues. 

The opening paragraph of the address contained the now in- 
evitable apologetic expressions and protestations of the nolo 
episcopari type which, in the generality of cases, can be so 
well dispensed with. In the present instance, however, 
special reasons existed for the presidential assurance of good 
intentions, and requests for forbearance in the event of any 
failure. Coming as it did after the President had been called 
upon to discharge one of the most unpleasant of all possible 
duties of his office, there was particular point in the remark 
that the speaker had “already had some experience of the 
‘‘manifold responsibilities of the position.” As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Gandon has had a very troublesome year of office, 
through a variety of causes which need not be specified at 
length here, but some of which can be easily imagined by 
our readers; and he is probably relieved to know that the 
wearisome time is at last at an end. Passing soon from 
his personal observations, the President went on to call 
attention to the fact that the Institute was then assembled 
for its “silver” anniversary. This is not perhaps a very 
inspiring reflection ; but, since these commemorations are 
so very fashionable, it was almost imperatively necessary 
that the fact should be duly mentioned. Of more immediate 
interest is the next topic touched upon by the President— 
the visit of the large contingent of members of the 
French gas managers’ society, concerning which, it may 
be remarked that although everyone will think that it 
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ought to be the subject of a gracious presidential reference, 
it is by no means easy for a President—or, for the matter of 
that, for anybody else—to say anything very fresh or happy 
about it. Mr. Gandon did the best he could; laying stress 
upon the old maxims concerning the benefits of international 
meetings, which we have all learnt to believe in more or less 
since the Exhibition of 1851. Lest there should be any 
qualms of conscience on the part of speaker or hearers in 
regard to this matter, however—as there may well be, seeing 
how often the supposed panacea of international visitations 
has been discredited—it is well to point out that these maxims 
hold good more consistently in connection with the inter- 
course of technicians than of other orders of the community 
who are not linked together by a common interest. Fortu- 
nately there is no secret in gas making in any part of the 
world ; and gas makers everywhere are glad to meet a brother, 
and show him all they can. If, therefore, the French gas 
managers carry back with them from their sojourn in this 
country anything of value in the conduct of their home work, 
it will be a matter for mutual felicitation. 

The next topic of the address was the movement for the 
improvement of technical instruction in gas manufacture, 
with special reference to Mr. Foulis’s part in furthering the 
cause. Although Mr. Gandon did not commit himself to any 
definite statement of views upon the question, he expressed 
a general approval of the movement, and a desire for the 
adoption of the recommendations of the Institute Committee 
as set forth in their report. In the course of his comments 
upon this matter, the President gave utterance to some of the 
best sayings to be found in the whole address. His remarks 
upon the economical value, to an engineer, of training in 
general principles, are very much to the point ; and the same 
may be said of all his observations towards the end of the 
paragraph devoted to this subject. We do not remember 
having ever come across anything better of its kind than the 
sentence in which the true meaning of success in examina- 
tions is expounded. Assuming that an examination in gas 
manufacture is properly conducted, that the papers are 
reasonable, and do not unduly depend upon that power of 
memory which is such a misleading thing when taken as an 
indication of capacity, then Mr. Gandon is undoubtedly right 
in holding that, while a successful candidate need not neces- 
sarily be a qualified gas manager, a qualified gas manager 
would in all probability be a successful candidate. In sucha 
case failure means more than success. 

One cannot help sympathizing with a gas engineer com- 
pelled to compile an address which he feels ought to be taken 
as the high-water mark of the profession for his year, when, 
looking back on the record of the period of his presidential 
reign, he cannot find any very striking indications that the 
tide of technical progress has risen any higher than it did 
the year before. Such appears to have been Mr. Gandon’s 
case. He looks abroad over the gas-works of the land, and in 
them he sees retorts, purifiers, and gasholders just as of 
yore; and he confesses that things in this respect are very 
much as they were before he became the official watchman 
and mouthpiece of the gas industry in this part of the world. 
If there have not been any changes in the process of gas 
manufacture, however, there has undoubtedly been a general 
advance all along the line in minor matters, and especially 
in the administrative and other factors that in this country 
resolve themselves into reductions of cost and improvement 
of the quality of gas. In support of this contention, reference 
was made to the fact that during the ten years ending in 1886 
the Metropolitan Gas Companies—once more taken as the 
standard for the whole country—increased their average sale 
of gas from 9313 to 9626 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized, 
while the other favourable alterations in the net working 
results stated in the address were realized. What the 
President omitted to show was that these economies and 
improvements resulted in reductions of the price of gas 
charged to consumers in the Metropolitan area varying 
from 40 to 18 per cent.—a consequence that, as he admits, 
would not be supposed to flow from the small improvements 
in manufacturing processes. It is a striking illustration of 
the difference between the conditions of gas supply prevailing 
in the United Kingdom and in France, that, whereas with us 
small improvements in engineering have combined with large 
administrative reforms to cheapen the price of gas to the 

public, across the Channel the only hope of reduction in 
price rests upon the possibilities of engineering improvements 
which are by no means conspicuous. This is not the fault 
of French gas engineers, of course, but of those who saddled 


tiie 
too much to expect that the visit of French gas managers tg 
The Gas Institute meeting can have a serious effect upon the 
future of gas supply in France; but it will be something if 
our visitors appreciate and remember that the great differ. 


expressed in the two classifications of Sliding Scale and (yy. 
cessions. We are far from claiming perfection for the Englis, 
system or its results; and we certainly do not desire { 
reproach living Frenchmen for a system which they hay, 
only inherited. At the same time we do not hesitate to sg. 
that, while there are drawbacks to the sliding scale, jt j; 
difficult to see any good points whatever in the concesgign 
system, except with the eye of a capitalist. 

The President went on to say something about generato, 
firing, but as he has never been to the front as a pioneer jy 
this line of gas engineering, so his remarks upon the presen; 
occasion lacked the flavour of original experience. They 
were very sensibly abbreviated. Having twice quoted his 
predecessor in the chair of The Gas Institute, Mr. Gandgy 
turned to the address of M. Alavoine at last year’s meeting 
of the French Society, and referred, without endorsement, t 
the remark of that Engineer to the effect that further econo. 
mies in the production and consumption of gas will be rather 
in respect of its utilization than its manufacture. He pointed 
out that perfection is yet a long way ahead of the most 
improved appliances and processes of a modern gas-works; 
but it is to be regretted that he did not offer some more solid 
suggestions to bear out his criticisms of existing methods, 
It would perhaps be regarded as rather cruel to say that 
Mr. Gandon’s remarks upon this head might be summarized 
in the phrase, ‘“‘ Gas making is in its infancy ; si but this ig 
very much like what he seems to have wished to imply. 

On the question of the desirability of sulphur purification 
to the extent rendered possible by the use of lime we totally 
and strongly differ from the President. He referred to M, 
Woodward’s paper at the last conference of the Librarians’ 
Association, probably with a desire to show that sulphur in 
gas is not injurious to leather bindings of books ; but the 
reference was not a happy one. As to the desirability of 
sulphur purification, the address expressed a doubt whether 
it is worth incurring the expense of the sulphide process for 
the sake of the small quantity of sulphur impurity that is 
removable from gas thereby. It was mentioned that the 
additional cost of this stage of purification is 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet, or more ; and, said the President, ‘‘ If the whole of 
these sulphur compounds could be thereby removed, the cost 
might be justified; but to reduce them by a few grains, 
which is all that our present experience enables us to do, 
seems to me to be a needless expense.” Now, talk like this 
from the President of The Gas Institute seems to us to be 
regrettable on every account. If, ina general way, we were 
all to preach and practise the doctrine that because we cau- 
not attain perfection, therefore we are justified in not 
attempting to do as much as lies in our power, it would be 
a poor look-out for the world. In connection with gas supply, 
however, we hold that is the duty of every producer to 
send out the best and purest article he can provide. No 
sane man will argue that gas which has in it only 12 or li 
grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet is not more desirable than 
gas containing 40 to 60 grains per 100 cubic feet. More, 
although sulphur purification is undoubtedly troublesome, it 
is a fact that the necessity for attending to it has opened the eyes 
of gas managers to the importance of many matters connected 
with gas purification to which they were formerly indifferent. 
Where there is no sulphur purification, for example, there is 
seldom efficient removal of carbonic acid, and consequently 
the illuminating value of the gas is depreciated. In the 
absence of sulphur clauses, also, there is apt to be slackness 

in the matter of sulphuretted hydrogen. We will go further, 
and claim that wherever sulphur purification, is attended to 
the gas-works are, as a rule, better managed than where 4 
lower standard of purity is maintained. We have the less 
hesitation in laying down these propositions with reference t0 
the desirability.of sulphur purification, since in this matter 
the President is better than his word. He keeps down the 
sulphur in the Crystal Palace district, and yet manages 
sell cheap gas. Every other manager might with profit 
emulate him in this respect, with the sole exception of the 
unfortunate one who cannot find room for the necessary plant; 
and even he might take advantage of the M‘Minn or the 
oxygen process. Finally, before leaving this subject, we 
challenge the President in his own words. He admits thal 
complete sulphur purification would be a justifiable charge 





them with the fossilizing concession system. It would be 


upon a gas manufacturer, although he objects to the incurring 





ence between English and French gas-works management ig 
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ofexpense for imperfect results. It is obvious, however, that 
i complete sulphur purification is ever attained, it will be as 
, farther step in the direction to which the work of the London 
Gas Referees supplies the guide. If, therefore, Mr. Gandon 





























































































ement is WE ipcires the ultimate triumph of applied chemistry in this 
. Con. respect, he must not depreciate the value of what is already 
Nglish jone in this department, because it is at worst an attempt in 
We ‘0 MM , direction which he admits to be the right one, and, being 
ey have ysevered in, helps forward the solution, if only by keeping 
1 to say men’s eyes and desires fixed upon it. 
Me, It ig Of course, the Claus and other processes for the purifica- 
nocamion tin of gas in closed vessels were named in the address. 
Nothing of any great moment was said about them, however, 
herator HM except that the Claus sulphur-recovery kiln is in successful use 
oneer in MH atthe Sydenham sulphate works. Altogether, what with the 
Present HH references to the Claus and Young processes, the proposed 
ot by use of Weldon mud in dry boxes, and the Brin oxygen pro- 
Ga his cess, gas purification subjects ‘‘ bulked largely ’’ in the com- 
— position of this year’s address. In a part of his observations 
a upon this class of subjects, the President referred to the 
nt, to Continental manufacture of Prussian blue from spent oxide ; 
r econo. amd asked why this is not done to the same advantage in 
© rather England. Perhaps the early experiences of the Gas Purifi- 
— cation Company might enlighten us upon this curious point. 
© Most i if we are rightly informed, this Company was founded with 
= a view to the manufacture of Prussian blue; but the pro- 
tho ject was a failure, and, after a measure of reconstruction 
: that involving the sacrifice of much capital, the concern took up 
J rized the simple trading in oxide which it still carries on. The 
. this j utilization of the cyanogen compounds arrested in the ordi- 
“US 1S Gl nary course of gas purification, has been a dream of chemists 
ficati for very many years past; but it has {never been profitably 
tot ay realized, at least in this country, though the reasons for fail- 
to M we have never, so far as we know, been publicly explained. 
allie The President referred in commendatory terms to the dis- 
bur in a ustOR of the principles of gasholder framing which was 
<a such a marked feature of the last Gas Institute meeting; and 
ility of has been carried on since in the pages of the Journa. He 
rm A exercises great caution in the expression of his own views 
ae upon the subject, however ; letting it be seen that, although 
that i he cannot struggle against the demonstrations that have been 
at the given of the superfluity of guide-framing in some circum- 
- 1000 stances, he would not be the first to dispense with it. He 
hole of is,in short, a cautious man—given to walk in the middle 
mie way, and shunning hazardous ventures and new departures 
we ofevery kind It is asafe, but not a very high position for an 
a engineer to take up. We should not like to wantonly accuse 
o this ay engineer of timidity; but what can one make of Mr. 
‘a Gandon’s remark that because there is no certainty respect- 
pe ing wind pressure, ‘it seems hopeless to construct reliable 
a “formule for calculating the strains to which a gasholder 
the “ and its framing may be exposed.” The most obvious reply 
la be to such a plea is that steps should be taken, as recently 
a recommended in the Journat, for settling, so far as it is 
4 4 capable of settlement, the vexed question of wind pressures 
No upon gasholders. After this has been done, or while it is 
or li being done, an experimental investigation of the conditions 
wr of the stability of gasholders, as recommended by Mr. Webber 
+ last year, might be carried on. Mr. Gandon_ himself has 
a probably little taste for work of this kind, even if he had the 
’ time to engage in it; but he should not on that account 
oe despair of something good being attained in this regard. 
= ' Seeing the notoriety that they have earned, it was inevitable 
3 that incandescent gas-burners should be touched upon in this 
ently year’s address, and the President managed to drop several 
” the valuable hints concerning the character of such of this class 
Bea of burners as are already known, without expressing any 
ther definite opinion respecting their chances of ultimate success. 
a . It is obvious, but well worth placing on record, that the prin- 
- ciple of the incandescent burner is the exposure of refractory 
: materials in a fine state of subdivision to what is practically 
B a blowpipe flame. Refractoriness is a question of degree ; 
atter and although the materials of which the light-giving part of 
the an incandescent gas-burner is composed, may possess this 
oh quality to a very large extent, yet they must be made very 
vot hot in order to do any good ; and the heat must be prolonged 
the for a very considerable time, with repeated heatings and 
ant; coolings. It is no wonder if, under these conditions, all 
the Incandescent gas-burners betray a tendency to deteriorate in 
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use. ‘I'he finer the filaments of which the so-called ‘‘ mantles ” 
or “‘ thimbles” are composed, the more brilliant the effect, 
because the hotter they become ; and correspondingly, the 
Sooner they alter under the heat. The efficiency of all incan- 
descent burners also is largely a question of gas pressure. 

















For their best work, a pressure is desirable which is not 
everywhere obtainable ; and hence gas managers and consu- 
mers alike have something to say against them. The question 
of incandescent burners is at present, however, more of 
American than of European interest, since, as the President 
remarked, they are available for use with poor or non- 
illuminating gas. The problems whether they will help the 
water-gas companies of the United States to undersell the 
coal-gas companies, by relieving the former of the present 
costly necessity to carburet their gas ; and whether they will 
put natural gas in a better position for illuminating purposes 
than it now occupies, are at the present time being worked 
out, slowly perhaps, but not the less conclusively, on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Of course, there was the usual reference to electric lighting, 
but mercifully brief; and the President’s views of this subject 
were summed up in the not very original remark that he did 
*‘ not believe that gas has anything to fear from its compe- 
‘* tition.” The rivalry of cheap mineral oil with gas came in 
for a fair share of notice. But the President did not offer any 
suggestion for meeting this competition ; nor did he express 
any decided preference for the devices to that intent which he 
passed in review. He remarked that more than 40 per cent. 
of the houses in the area supplied with gas by the Crystal 
Palace Gas Company are, or were recently, without gas; but 
he did not say what proportion of these would be likely or 
desirable customers of the Gas Company, or whether any 
effort has been made, besides the general one of selling gas 
as cheaply as possible, to bring them within the sphere of the 
Com pany’s operations. 

Inevitable also was the presidential reference to the subject 
of ‘ commissions ; ” and the well-meaning but utterly uncalled 
for remark with which this particular paragraph of the address 
concluded—that the speaker “ declined to believe that gas 
‘‘engineers are greater transgressors than others "—was appa- 
rently much to the taste of his audience. As if anybody had 
ever said one word to the contrary! We have written most 
pointedly upon this subject ; but we defy anyone to select a 
sentence from our pages implying that men connected with 
gas-works are worse sinners in this respect than men other- 
wise occupied. It is too true—and we would be the first, if 
necessary, to proclaim it—that the evil of the ‘‘ commission 
‘‘ system ” is an accompaniment, more or less pronounced, of 
every trade and industry in the land, and, for the matter of 
that, in the world. It is as old as the introduction of unre- 
stricted competition in trade, and will probably last as long. 
It would be foolish to claim that the gas industry is either 
free from it or is noticeably worse than any other indus- 
try ; but instances are not wanting to convince outsiders that 
the scope for it in this particular connection is unusually great. 
Sinning is with many people, to a large extent, a matter of 
opportunity; and the peculiar character of gas adminis- 
tration, in which everything on the part of the gas under- 
taking has to be done through salaried agents, undoubtedly 
places those agents in a position where they are assailed by 
temptation too strong for some of them to withstand. There 
is the whole thingin a nutshell. Elevate the moral character 
of the men by convincing them of the wrongfulness of accept- 
ing illicit commissions, purify traders in active competition 
with each other from the tendency to offer a bribe for undue 
preference, and the commission system will die a natural 
death. We have never said that it is anything like universal 
—there are vast numbers of gas managers who have never 
come under its influence ; but to attempt to dismiss the whole 
subject, as it applies to gas officials, on the almost flippant 
excuse that they are no worse than others, is a weak way of 
dealing with it. 

With an appeal for greater support from the Benevolent 
Fund, the presidential address came to a worthy close. It 
was shown that the receipts and disbursements on account of 
this fund are carefully balanced, and that much more good 
would be done if the means at disposal were more ample. 
Nobody knows how bitter it is to have to refuse help toa 
deserving case for want of the necessary resources, but those 
who actively engage in the work of charitable relief; and it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Gandon’s appeal will not have been 
uttered in vain. 

The President then welcomed the French visitors in a few 
well-chosen words ; and M. Ellissen replied in a particularly 
neat speech in English—ending with an invitation to the 
Institute to visit Paris next year. The presentation of 


premiums for last year’s papers followed ; and a complimen- 
tary message from the Western Association of Gas Managers 
of the United States was read by Mr. Geo. Shepard Page. 
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Mr. Denny Lane, the approved orator of the Institute, fol- 
lowed with a speech in his happiest manner ; and Mr. Page, 
more Americano, acknowledged the kindly way in which his 
embassy had been received. 

There being time for more miscellaneous business, though 
not for the reading of papers, the day’s proceedings closed with 
the discussion and adoption of the recommendation of the 
Council in the matter of assistance in the cause of technical] 
instruction. Mr. Foulis spoke very well in support of the 
proposition of the Council in regard to this matter, which he 
has been so largely instrumental in bringing to the front. 
Mr. Irving's proposal, already referred to, was really an objec- 
tion that, as the establishment of lectureships in selected 
centres would not immediately benefit scattered students, 
nothing at all ought to be done. Possibly this view of his 
ideas had not occurred to Mr. Irvine ; but this is practically 
what they amounted to. Mr. Foulis, in reply, very temper- 
ately and reasonably showed that, as a beginning must be 
made somewhere, it can only be at a few selected centres of 
the gas industry; and this argument was conclusive. The 
proposal of the Council was then adopted. 

In the evening the reception of the foreign visitors at the 
Grosvenor Gallery was a gratifying success. The soirée was 
very well attended; and the arrangements reflected the 
greatest credit on all concerned in making them. As we have 
already remarked, in noticing this part ofthe programme, the 
choice of the Grosvenor Gallery was a happy thought on the 
part of somebody, as it is certainly the best, and probably 
the only place in London where such an entertainment as 
that of Tuesday evening could be satisfactorily given. 

The morning of Wednesday began with a protest—which 
was, of course, to have been expected—from Mr. Bray 
against the ruling of the President on the previous morning’s 
ballot ; but he retired without making any disturbance, and 
the regular business commenced with the reading of Mr. 
Carpenter’s paper on ‘‘ The Principles of Generator Firing. ” 
He was followed by Mr. Valon; and these two interesting 
papers, and the discussion on them, filled up the morning 
very profitably, until the time for starting on the river trip to 
Beckton. This was very enjoyable ; the weather being most 
propitious. The French party mustered in full force for the 
excursion, which they evidently highly appreciated. Mr. 
G. C. Trewby and his assistants received the visitors; and 
his courtesy, as well as that of the Directors of The Gaslight 
and Coke Company in throwing open their works for inspec- 
tion, was suitably acknowledged. A display of the Beckton 
Fire Brigade, which upon a “call,”’ turned out in very good 
style, was a unique variation upon the usual routine of such 
inspections ; but where was the Beckton Brass Band? The 
trip down the river and back was made in the specially 
chartered Alexandria steamer, which was crowded, from stem 
to stern. 

Business on Thursday began with the adjourned discussion 
on Mr. Valon’s paper, in which very great interest was taken, 
to judge from the number of members participating in the 
debate, and its intensely practical character. After Mr. 
Valon came Mr. Dibdin, with a very interesting communica- 
tion on the construction of photometers ; the effect of which, 
and of the statements subsequently made in discussion, was 
to discredit the Evans and all other ordinary close forms of 
the instrument. We are reminded, by what transpired on 
this occasion, of something said by Sir W. Thomson at, we 
believe, the last meeting of the British Association. He was 
making a photometrical observation by the aid of a lead 
pencil and a sheet of white paper, and remarked that the 
modern tendency to construct complicated forms of photo- 
meters was a very great mistake. He would probably 
have been greatly pleased at the turn taken with regard 
to this subject by Mr. Dibdin and others on Thursday. 
Mr. Henry Woodall followed with a brief paper on differential 
prices for gas, with which he combined some reflections— 
not, on the whole, complimentary—on the sliding scale and 
on the propensity of Corporations owning gas-works to make 
so-called profit out of their undertakings for the temporary 
benefit of the rates. Mr. Woodall’s opinions on these topics 
are too well known to require explanation. His paper was, 
as Mr. Livesey took occasion to observe, singularly mild in 
tone, for him. The author’s emancipation for some time past 
from direct interests in the matters of which he treated has 
probably mellowed his views, and has at least attempered 
his style. Herr Lux submitted some improved forms of 
the patented gas-balance which he introduced to the notice 
of British gas managers at last year’s meeting of the Insti- 
tute. There can be no doubt that the several instruments 





are exceedingly ingeniously made, and are calculated to 
be of substantial service to gas makers in a variety of Ways 
Mr. Somerville’s paper on the ventilation of gas-lighted room, 
was a valuable contribution to the literature of this neglected 
subject ; but as it came on very late in the morning, and was 
immediately followed by Mr. Leeds paper on heating apart. 
ments by gas-stoves, it was not adequately discussed. It wag 
long past the usual hour for adjournment before these papers 
were disposed of, and there was no time left to take the two 
remaining papers in the list. This concluded the literary 
labours of the meeting. 

The afternoon sitting was wholly devoted to the business 
of winding up the congress, and making the. usual formal pre. 
paration for next year’s meeting. The Scrutineers’ report, 
declaring Mr. Henry Woodall to have been chosen as Pregj. 
dent for the ensuing year, was very well received. The choicg 
is a popular one, and when Mr. Woodall rose in acknowledy. 
ment of his appointment, he was greeted with an ovation, 
In view of the prospect of a visit to Paris at the termination 
of the meeting to be held under his presidency, Brighton, 
at Mr. Woodall’s own request, was selected as the place of 
assembly ; in order that the trip across the Channel might 
be easily compassed. Votes of thanks were then passed in 
the usual fashion; special prominence being, for an obyions 
reason, accorded to the recognition of the conduct of the 
outgoing President. Mr.G. Shepard Page seized an oppor. 
tunity for making another speech, which was received by the 
meeting in good humour, but with evident understanding of 
the speaker's quality. The meeting was then made special, 
for the appointment of a Trustee in room of Mr. Thomas 
Hawksley ; and Mr. W. Foulis, who had won golden opinions 
by his conduct throughout the meeting, in which his was 
conspicuous figure, was chosen for this honourable distinc. 
tion, to the manifest content of his colleagues. Thus termi- 
nated the serious part of the business of the meeting. 

The excursion to Portsmouthon Friday was very numerously 
attended, and the arrangements were well carried out by the 
members who were appointed stewards, to whom much of the 
success of the trip was due. The weather was unfortunately 
unfavourable; but there was a prevailing disposition to 
make the best of matters, which robbed even the persistent 
rain of half its powers for creating discomfort. A walk 
along the Southsea Esplanade, and a visit to the Dockyard, 
were all that could be done out of doors. If the weather 
had been finer, many of the visitors would probably have 
exchanged the latter part of the programme for a trip to the 
Isle of Wight; but we are not aware of this having been 
done in any instance, as the grey-green waters of the 
Harbour did not look inviting under the driving rain that 
obscured the outlines of the Island. The most was made of 
the indoor part of the proceedings; the dinner being 
greatly enjoyed after the day’s tramping through mud 
aud rain. An air of life and variety was imparted to 
the dinner by the presence of the large French contingent. 
Both French and English visitors were delighted with the 
bi-lingual oratory of Mr. Charles Gandon and M. Albert 
Ellissen, both of whom gave speeches alternately in English 
and French. The presence of the present and the ex- 
Mayor of Portsmouth was a gratifying compliment to the 
party, who returned by the special train thoroughly tired, 
somewhat damp, but perfectly satisfied with the finishing 
part of The Gas Institute meeting for 1888. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the members of The 
Gas Institute was held on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday Jast week, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster—Cuartes Ganpon, Esq., 
M. Inst. C.E,, in the chair. The attendance was rather larger 
than usual. 

The minutes of the previous meeting (which it was agreed 
to take as read) were confirmed. 

Tue Report or Last Yrar’s Proceepies. 

Mr. F. Daruineton said there was a matter he wished to 
mention. 

The Preswent said the Secretary would read a letter which 
Mr. Darlington had addressed to the Council. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. H. Bennett) thereupon read the 
following letter :— 

To THE Councit oF THE Gas InstiTUTE. 

Gentlemen,—Permit me to bring under your notice a serious 
omission in the Official Report of the proceedings of the Institute 
meeting in Glasgow in June last year. At that meeting I made a0 
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open statement that one of the members of the Institute—namely, 
Mr. Harry Edward Jones, of the Commercial Gas- Works, Stepney— 
had intended to injure me in my profession by sending a letter, 
which I had written some thirteen months previously to the Secre- 
tary of the Institute, and which, it was subsequently acknowledged, 
had been transmitted through Mr. George Livesey and Mr. Jones, 
to one of the Directors of the Eastbourne Gas Company. 

The feeling of the members at the Glasgow meeting was that I 
had been wronged; and both Mr. Bennett and Mr. Livesey—the 
latter of whom disclaimed any intention to wrong me—expressed 
their regret that they had been mixed up in the matter. The 
President, Mr. Foulis, speaking for and on behalf of those present, 
said: “I think it clear, as farasI can judge, that the letter was 
obtained by Mr. Jones for the purpose of throwing discredit in 
some way upon Mr. Darlington. He could only say that he 
trusted Mr. Jones was as much ashamed of his conduct as they 
all considered he ought to be.” 

This statement, bearing the impress of the President of The Gas 
Institute, and expressing, as I have good reason to believe, the 
unanimous opinion of the members, appeared in all the technical 
journals connected with the gas industry, and to me it was highly 
gratifying. I had no desire to take advantage of the absence of 
Mr. Harry E. Jones from the meeting to secure this expression of 
opinion. 

Prior to the meeting, I had in various ways made intimation of 
my intention to investigate what appeared to me an underhand 
way of treating letters sent to the Secretary ; and it was the duty 
of every one connected with the transaction to appear at the meet- 
ing and defend his conduct. One of the principals was Mr. Harry 
Ed. Jones, and he wasnot present—he never attends the meetings, 
or takes any personal interest in the Institute ; yet, out of deference 
to him, or for some other cause that has not been explained to me, 
the censure of the President on his conduct has been deleted from 
the official account of the proceedings. 

As a member of the Institute, and as the aggrieved party, I ask 
upon whose authority the paragraph containing the censure was 
— from the records of the Institute; and I respectfully 
submit to the Council and my fellow-members that it be embodied 
in the Official Report of this year’s proceedings. I ask, further, 
that this communication be read to the members assembled at the 
forthcoming meeting, if convenient, immediately after the minutes 
have been approved of. If the Council do not comply with this 
request, I must ask to be allowed to read the communication 


myself. I am, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 


London, June 8, 1888. Fred. DARLINGTON. 

The Preswent asked if Mr. Darlington wished to offer any 
further observations on the matter. 

Mr. Daruineton said he had nothing further to say, except 
that he thought Mr. Foulis’s observations should not have 
been deleted from the Transactions at all. If they were 
replaced there, he should be perfectly satisfied. Mr. George 
Livesey and Mr. Bennett had both expressed their regret at 
what had occurred ; and he did not want the matter reopened 
in any way. 

Mr. Fourts: Perhaps, Mr. President, you will allow me one 
word to explain the matter. I take the entire responsibility 
of the deletion of these words from the report. At the last 
meeting, I endeavoured to act with the greatest fairness I 
could to every person present ; and while I confess I did at 
the time feel very strongly the whole circumstances con- 
nected with that unfortunate letter, yet, after the meeting, it 
was represented to me, and it occurred to myself, that there 
might be circumstances which were unknown to me, and 
which might alter considerably the character of the transac- 
tion. Therefore I thought it was better, and more in accord- 
ance with the usual report of proceedings of this kind, that, 
the facts (which were fully stated, and which were as well 
known to you as to me) being printed in the report, it was 
better to let each member judge of the matter for himself; 
and if any member knew more about it than I did, he might 
take a different view. I think in that I was perfectly jus- 
tified. I simply tried to do what I think I have shown I 
endeavoured to do—act fairly to both parties. I should just 
like to say one word more. I certainly had very great sym- 
pathy with Mr. Darlington last year; and this sympathy 
arose in great measure because I felt, and because he said, 
that this letter was one which he ought never to have 
written. In this view of the case, I am rather surprised 
that Mr. Darlington should care about keeping the letter 
before the Institute. I should have thought he would have 
been only too glad to let matters sleep. I think he is in 
just as good a position as he was when the words were in the 
report. Hach member knows the circumstances. I take the 
whole responsibility; and I think I was acting quite within 
my right in deleting the words from the report. 

Mr. G. Livesey asked if Mr. Darlington still wished his let- 
ter to go on the minutes, after what Mr. Foulis had said. 

Mr. Danruineron said he did not ; but he wished what Mr. 
Foulis had said to go on the minutes. He having once said 





it as President, he (Mr. Darlington) apprehended it became 
the property of the Institute, and ought not to be deleted. 

Mr. Lrvesey said that if the words were now put on the 
minutes, it would be tantamount to the whole of the meeting 
adopting Mr. Foulis’s remarks. He did not think anyone 
could find fault with the admirable manner in which Mr. 
Foulis had explained his reason for deleting the words ; but 
it must be remembered that Mr. Jones had not been heard 
in the matter at all. 

Mr. Daruincton: That is his own fault. 

Mr. Livesey did not think the meeting, with a due sense 
of honour and fair dealing, would be parties to condemning 
any man without hearing him. There had been quite enough 
said about the matter; and as Mr. Darlington had had his 
say, his letter had been read, and Mr. Foulis had given his 
explanation, it would be much better, in his opinion, that no 
notice of this transaction should appear in the minutes. 

Mr. Daruincton asked if anyone could explain why Mr. 
Jones was not present. 

Mr. Livesey said that he was no longer a member of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Daruineton asked when lie ceased to be a member. 

The Secretary said at the latter end of last, or the begin- 
ning of this year. 

Mr. Livesey thought it would be more in accordance with 
the dignity of the Institute that the whole matter should be 
dropped, if Mr. Darlington would agree to that. 

Mr. Daruinerton said, if it was the sense of the meeting, 
he must agree to it ; but he did not feel satisfied. 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) did not see why the words of the 
President should not be inserted in the report. They were 
uttered in his capacity of President ; and he (Mr. Carr) agreed 
with Mr. Darlington that they were now the property of the 
Institute. If Mr. Foulis regretted his words, his statement to 
that effect was quite sufficient ; and he thought there could be 
no harm in the report of the Transactions being accurate. 

Mr. Lrvesey asked if it could not be done in this way: 
“Mr. Darlington asked why certain words, which were 
uttered by the President at the last meeting, were deleted 
from the report. Mr. Foulis gave the following explanation ;” 
and there let it rest. If the words were inserted, he should 
feel that he was taking the responsibility of them, and should 
in effect be passing judgment on a man who was not present. 
He would say nothing against Mr. Darlington, or in favour 
of Mr. Jones; but he was sure the meeting would not be 
willing to do an injustice to anyone. 

The Presiwent said no good was to be done by continuing 
the discussion. There was no motion before the meeting ; 
but he would take the sense of the members as to whether 
the letter should be entered on the minutes. 

The motion was then put—only a few voting either way. 

The Presment declared that the majority was against 
entering the letter on the minutes. 

APPOINTMENT OF SCRUTINEERS. 

Mr. John Chapman and Mr. W. F. Broadberry were 
appointed Scrutineers of the voting-papers. 

Financia StaTEMENT AND Report or Covunci. 

The statement of accounts was then taken as read and 
adopted. The report of the Council was also taken as read. 
it was as follows :— 

The Council invite attention to the satisfactory condition cf the 
finances of the Institute, notwithstanding a somewhat exceptional 
expenditure, and some further diminution in the number of 
members, the total of which is 823, as against 853 at the time of 
the presentation of the last report. 

Twelve members have withdrawn, and eight have been removed 
by death, during the past year. Ten were struck off the list at the 


last annual meeting, for non-payment of subscriptions. 
The total number in each class, as compared with the numbers 


last_year, is as under— 1888. 1887. 
Honorary members . ..... 22... 21 
Ordinary fe. se 606 . . 682 
Extraordinary ,, ié~«~€&<- 2 « St & a 
Associate ~ iis ¢ «¢ « « Bes CE 
Bees wll ow tO oo fl ee 


823 853 
The following are the members who have been removed by 
death :— 


Bower, F. . . North Bierley. 


Chester, A. H. Newtown. 
Cockey, F. C. Frome. 
Dear, J.G. . Baldock. 
po Ross. 
Martin, H. R. H. . Panama. 
Osmond, W.. . . Dorchester. 
Ravenhill, W. . Dover. 
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Under the provisions of Rule 22, one associate member and 
four associates have been transferred to the class of members, 
and six associates have been transferred to the class of associate 
members. 

The Council announce with much regret the resignation, by 
Mr. Thomas Hawksley, of the office of Trustee. Mr. Hawksley 
had on more than one occasion previously, urged his wish to retire, 
upon the ground of advancing years; and therefore the Council 
felt that, greatly as the continuance of his official connection with 
the Institute must be desired by all, they could not but respect his 
renewed determination. At the conclusion of the annual general 
meeting, a special general meeting will be held for the purpose of 
filling up the vacancy thus created. 

Two special matters have engaged the attention of the Council 
during the past year. One of these—viz., the desirability of adopt- 
ing uniformity of thread and size for meter connections—was 
brought under their notice by the Standards Department of the 
Board of Trade. It was remitted for consideration to a Committee 
consisting of Messrs. C. Gandon, R. Morton, and C. Hunt—with 
power to add to their number. As the result of their deliberation, 
the Committee have presented to the Council the following report, 
the substance of which has been communicated to the Board of 
Trade :—‘* Your Committee beg to report that they met on Dec. 
14, 1887; and, in conformity with the powers entrusted to them, 
added to their number Messrs. W. Foulis, T. Newbigging, and 
W.A.Valon. They again met on Feb. 4, 1888, when they considered 
the subject of the letter of Mr. H. J. Chaney, of the Board of 
Trade, and subsequently came to the following unanimous conclu- 
sion :—‘ That the Committee consider it is very desirable to esta- 
blish uniformity of threads and sizes for meter unions; and they 
recommend for adoption the Whitworth thread, and the external 
and internal diameters proposed by the Board of Trade circular.’ ” 

Upon the furtherance of education in gas manufacture by means 
of lectures or classes, some important suggestions were made by 
Mr. Foulis in the course of his presidential address last year 
at Glasgow ; and the Council, having deemed it desirable that these 
should receive careful consideration, referred them to a Committee 
consisting of Messrs. C. Gandon, R. Morton, C. Woodall, C. Hunt, 
and W. Foulis, with power to add to their number. The Council 
have received from this Committee the following report, which they 
have adopted, and are now prepared, subject to the approval of the 
general meeting, to carry out the recommendations therein con- 
tained :—‘‘ Your Committee report that, in pursuance of the autho- 
rity of the minute by which they were appointed, they added to 
themselves the following members—viz., Messrs. T. Newbigging, 
W. A. Valon, W. North, J. Hepworth, and G. Garnett. Messrs. 
J. Chadwick, W. A. Padfield, and W. Ford were also invited to join 
the Committee; but, for various reasons, declined. Your Com- 
mittee have received from different parts of the country evidence of 
@ desire for instruction in gas manufacture, They are of opinion 
that such instruction would, if provided, prove advantageous to the 
gas industry. They therefore reeommend— 

‘*1, That where such desire exists, local effort for the establish- 
ment of lectureships or technical classes be encouraged by 
grants from the funds of The Gas Institute, or by other 
means, and with the co-operation of the District Associa- 
tions. 

“2, That such grants in aid should be made partly in the form 
of capitation fees, and that all lectureships on technical 
classes so subsidized be confined to members and associate 
members of The Gas Institute, who shall be entitled to 
free attendance, and to other persons employed on gas- 
works on payment of a moderate fee. 

«3. That a Committee, consisting of six members of the Council, 
be appointed for the purpose of carrying out the above 
recommendations; such Committee of Council to be 
appointed annually, and to report from time to time to 
the Council. 

“4, That it be an instruction to such Committee to promote the 
formation of Local Committees of Management in such 
of the principal centres of population as may be deemed 
desirable. Each such Local Committee to consist of not 
fewer than three members, together with an Honorary 
Treasurer and an Honorary Secretary, who shall be ex 
officio members of such Local Committee; to have full 
control of all arrangements for lectureships or technical 
classes in its particular district, subject to the approval of 
the Committee of Council, and to be responsible for all 
expenditure it may incur in connection therewith. . 

“5, That a sum not exceeding £100 be placed at the present 
ae of the Committee of the Council, with power to 
make grants to the extent of not more than one-half the 
total expenditure of each Local Committee; such grants 
to be made or withheld, either wholly or in part, at the 
discretion of the Committee of the Council, who shail 
require to be satisfied of the efficiency of all lectureships 
or technical classes that it may be proposed to subsidize.” 

At the annual general meeting of the Institute held in Glasgow 
last year, an attack was made by Mr. George Bray upon Messrs. 
George Livesey, C. Gandon, M. Ohren, and W. H. Bennett, members 
of the Institute, with reference to certain grievances which Mr. 
Bray alleges he suffered in connection with the Crystal Palace 
Electric and Gas Exhibition of 1883. Mr. Bray has so frequently 
and persistently made public these alleged grievances that it is un- 
necessary to repeat them. It need only be stated that the accusa- 
tions made by Mr. Bray have been repeatedly declared to be with- 





out foundation; and in that view the Council concur. Moreover 
this conclusion was evidently shared by the Institute, as, at the 
last annual general meeting, after giving a long and patient hear 
to Mr. Bray, a vote of confidence was passed in favour of the four 
gentlemen above named. Neither the Institute nor a Committe, 
thereof could satisfactorily undertake an inquiry, or dispose of 
these grave charges; and therefore it is submitted that, if Mr, 
Bray had any faith in their accuracy, his proper course was to 
resort to a Court of Law to obtain redress. These steps he has not 
taken, nor has he taken any proper means to establish his charges, 
but persists in a course of proceeding which is prejudicial to the 
best interests of the Institute, interferes with the action of the 
Executive, occasions annoyance to various members; and, not. 
withstanding appeals to him to withdraw his imputations, he 
declines to do so. Under these circumstances, the Council, after 
due deliberation, at the meeting held on the 21st day of July, 1887, 
passed the following resolution :— 

“* Resolved,—That, having regard to the decision of the annual 
meeting held at Glasgow on June 30, 1887, with reference 
to Mr. Bray’s charges against certain members of the 
Institute, Mr. Bray be requested to withdraw such charges; 
failing which, the Secretary be instructed to receive no 
further subscription from him, and a notice for his expul. 
sion be submitted to the next annual meeting, in accord. 
ance with Rule 25.” 

Mr. Bray has declined to comply with the above resolution, and 
continues to repeat these attacks in an offensive and aggravated 
form ; and, having taken no proper steps to establish the truth of 
his accusations, the Council are of opinion that Mr. Bray has been 
guilty of such conduct as renders him unfit to continue to belong 
to the Institute, and feel compelled to submit the matter to the 
ensuing annual general meeting, to be dealt with in compliance 
with Rule 25, Mr. Bray having due notice thereof given to him, 

Acting within the discretionary power entrusted to them by the 
conditions attached to the ‘“‘ Birmingham Medal Award,” the 
Council have decided not to award the medal this year. 

The Preswent moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Irvine (Maryport) asked if the adoption of the report 
would mean that the meeting endorsed everything contained 
in it. 

The Presient: Certainly. 

Mr. Irvine said he wished to make some remarks on the 
proposal in reference to the subject of further education in 
gas manufacture. 

The Present said this subject would be brought forward 
specially later on. The adoption of the report would not 
prevent further discussion of this matter. 

Mr. G. Bray said he had received notice that a resolution 
would be proposed after the report had been passed. The 
report had been presented; but the resolution of which he 
had notice had not come on. When was it to come on? 

The Presment said immediately after the report had been 
adopted ; and this was the motion he was about to put. 

The report was then adopted. 

PROCEEDINGS UNDER Rute 25. 

The Presipent: Now, gentlemen, we come to what I am 
afraid is perhaps the least agreeable part of the business of 
this meeting, and that is the notice to which reference is 
made in the closing paragraphs of the report, with regard to 
the application of proceedings under Rule 25. As you are 
all aware, I may be supposed to have a certain personal 
interest in this question; and I wish to assure you that, so 
far as in me lies, I intend to act on this occasion simply 
as the Chairman of this meeting, and I shall endeavour, 
as far as possible, to sink my personality. Before doing 
so, I may perhaps be permitted to refer to the allega- 
tions, or accusations, of Mr. Bray; and I refer to them, 
because so far as Iam concerned, I have never replied to 
them. They have been replied to by so many others, that I 
have never thought it necessary to do so. I only wish to 
ask you to believe that all I have done—in all the Com- 
mittee of the Crystal Palace Exhibition did, I feel con- 
vinced that they endeavoured to act with every impartiality 
to everybody. That was my sole endeavour throughout the 
whole thing ; and having done that, I do not know that it is 
necessary for me to say anything further except that there is 
just one point which I have seen asserted on two or three 
occasions—that at a certain meeting of the Council of this 
Institute, when this question was under consideration, a 
decision of the same adverse to Mr. Bray was carried by a 
majority of one, that majority being made up of one of the 
accused members; and I believe it was intended to be 
inferred that I was that majority of one. I can say con- 
fidently that at any meeting of the Council I have attended, 
I have never voted one way or the other on this subject. I 
have always abstained from voting, and, as far as possible, 
from saying anything on the matter. Therefore I give a 
direct contradiction to that. I would further say, gentlemen, 
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that I hope, whatever may take place now, we shall try to 
do it orderly and with decorum. We must bear in mind that 
itis owing to the courtesy and kindness of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers that we are met here to-day ; and I sincerely 
hope we shall be able to conduct this business without any 
disturbance. For my part, I shall endeavour to enforce good 
order. Having made these remarks, I will call upon Mr. 
Hack, who is to bring forward a motion under Rule 25, to 
address the meeting. 

Mr. H. Hacx (Birmingham): At the request and on behalf 
of the Council, I have to make the following statement, and 
tomove a resolution. Mr. George Bray, an extra-ordinary mem- 
ber of this Institute, has, at three successive annual meetings, 
brought forward an alleged grievance against certain members 
of the Executive Committee of the Gas Section of the Crystal 
Palace Electric and Gas Exhibition of 1882-8, which Com- 
mittee, although formed from the General Committee 
nominated in fact by the Institute, was entirely and com- 
pletely independent; and notwithstanding the repeated 
ruling of the chair that the Institute had no control over, and 
could not sit in judgment on the acts of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bray persisted in interrupting the meetings of 
the Institute. At the meeting in Glasgow last year, where 
he was permitted to make his statement, in the course of a 
long speech, the following charges were preferred :—‘ That 
the Gas Section of the Exhibition was privately hatched by 
a trading Company limited, in which certain officials of The 
Gas Institute were interested; that it was launched under 
false pretences by the officials of the Institute; that a sum 
of over £6000 was obtained by false pretences from Gas 
Companies and Gas Corporations for the support of the Gas 
Section ; that grave malpractices took place in the manage- 
ment of the Gas Section, including gross manipulation of the 
arrangements for tests and awards, in favour of the limited 
Company alluded to, and to the detriment of other exhibitors ; 
and that a fraudulent report of the Gas Section has been 
published, signed ‘George T. Livesey.’”” When making 
these charges at Glasgow, Mr. Bray said: “If they are not 
answered here, you will hear of them elsewhere ;” and at the 
conclusion of the proceedings he said: ‘“ I wish the gentlemen 
to whom my motion refers joy of their brief reprieve ;’’ and 
again in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Journan or 
Gas Licurine, dated July 28, 1887, he says: “ Neither shall 
I allow these matters to rest, whether I am in the Institute 
or out of it, so long as the accused officials remain members, 
and the nature of their conduct remains undetermined by 
impartial investigation.” If Mr. Bray has been injured as 
he asserts, he has his remedy in an action-at-law, to which 
he has been repeatedly challenged, and thus substantiate his 
charges. This he has not done in any way. Failing that, 
the Council have called upon him to withdraw them, on pain 
of expulsion from the Institute. In response, he has refused, 
and continues to repeat those charges in the most offensive 
manner, which has forced the conviction on the Council that 
he will continue to disturb the meetings, and do all in his 
power to materially injure the Institute. The Council have 
therefore refused to receive his subscription, as, in their 
opinion, he has been “ guilty of such conduct as shall have 
rendered him unfit to continue to belong to the Institute.” 
They therefore submit the matter to the annual general meet- 
ing, in accordance with Rule 25, and have called upon me to 
move the following resolution :—‘‘ That the name of George 
Bray be erased from the roll of the Institute.”’ 

Mr. Corset Woopatt: Although I deeply regret that any 
such resolution should need to be submitted to the Institute, 
yet I second the proposal of Mr. Hack with perfect readiness. 
I believe that the motion is just, and that it is necessary to 
the future of our society. I will not attempt to go over the 
weary story that has been so often told. The matter 
originated, as you all very well know, in the fact that an 
exhibitor at an exhibition with which this Institute was not 
directly concerned, considered himself aggrieved that, there 
being, as he thought, a best place in which the goods he ex- 
hibited might be shown, somebody else had that best place, 
and he had not. From such a minute egg as this has been 
hatched a growth so monstrous that, at any rate in the eyes 
of Mr. Bray, it appears to have obliterated all possibility of 
seeing anything but evil and deformity in the acts of those 
from whom he has differed. This matter has been brought 
m various ways before the Institute on several occasions ; 
and the Institute has pronounced its judgment. In the 
ordinary course, one would suppose that amember would accept 
the judgment pronounced by the majority of those present at 
& meeting ; but that is not the course this member has chosen 





to follow. He has, as Mr. Hack has mentioned, repeatedly 
defied the ruling of the chair; he has interrupted the pro- 
ceedings of our meetings; and has deliberately threatened 
that, if his own selfish, egotistical views are not adopted by 
the society, he will follow up the course he has pursued, 
although it may be to the wreck and ruin of the whole 
association. Now, gentlemen, I think that for conduct such 
as this, there is but one course to follow, and that is the 
course which the Council have determined upon. I think 
it is right, on an occasion like this, that we should remember 
that these charges of Mr. Bray's, although addressed against 
the Institute now, are so directed as a mere cover to an 
attack on individual members of the Institute. In fact, he 
proposes to burn down our house in order that he may singe 
one of its occupants. And the presence of that particular 
member of the society shall not deter me from saying—and 
Iam quitesure it will be in accordance with the feelings of the 
majority here if I do say a word or two with reference to the 
particular member. He is a gentleman whom I believe we 
should ungrudgingly accept as the leader in gas engineer- 
ing and gas politics of the day. I am not using a word 
of flattery in saying that the gas industry probably owes 
more to him than to any living man; and this Institute 
owes even more than the gas industry. We are all aware 
how for twenty] years past Mr. Livesey’s contributions to 
this association have been amongst its most valuable ones ; 
and I am quite sure we shall not, on an occasion like this, 
forget that fact, or allow charges of this hysterical and 
paltry character to be repeatedly urged in our hearing in 
meetings of this society, when, by the adoption of a motion 
such as that now proposed, we may save our members from 
a continuance of them. 

Mr. Bray: Mr. Chairman, I beg to ask, first, Who are my 
accusers? Who were the accusers in the meeting when that 
particular resolution—that is, the resolution for my expulsion 
—was passed ? 

The Present: I do not know what you may mean by 
‘“‘ accusers,” Mr. Bray. This motion has been brought for- 
ward by the Council. 

Mr. Bray: It is perfectly well known what is meant by 
‘* Who are my accusers ?” 

The Presipent: I have no other information to give you 
on that point. 

Mr. Bray: It is both in accordance with the law and the 
practice of our country that a person charged with an offence 
such as I am should know who are his accusers; and I 
again ask, Who are my accusers ? 

The Prestpent: The Council of The Gas Institute. 

Mr. Bray: The Gas Institute has had nothing to do with it 
yet. However, I merely want a reply to that question, either 
“Yes” or “ No;” that is to say, that you will either give me 
the names of my accusers, or that you decline to do so. 

Mr. R. H. Jones: I rise to order. It seems to me that 
there is a motion before this meeting, and I think it is in- 
competent for any person to speak to that motion unless he 
moves an amendment. I therefore call upon you, Sir, to put 
the motion that has now been submitted to the meeting. 

The Preswwent: Mr. Jones is scarcely right there. I 
think, according to the rules, Mr. Bray has a right to be 
heard. 

Mr. Bray: I am obliged to you, Sir, for that ruling ; and I 
must therefore again respectfully ask, Who are my accusers ? 

The Preswent: I can only tell you, the Council of The 
Gas Institute. 

Mr. Bray: Will you inform me, please, who on the 
Council of The Gas Institute moved, and who seconded, the 
resolution for my expulsion. 

The Preswent : I decline to give the names. 

Mr. Bray: Then I wish to know, Sir, apart from that— 
from the general statement of the proposer of the resolution 
for my expulsion—what is the misconduct on which the 
Council ask for my expulsion. I ask that the misconduct be 
now stated. 

The Prestent : It has been already read out and set forth 
in the proposer’s motion. 

Mr. Bray: As a point of order, I ask that it should be read 
out. 

The Preswent: There is no further information necessary, 
Mr. Bray. ; 

Mr. Bray: I think it would be more convenient if the 
charges were now read out. a 

The Preswent: They have been read out; and it is useless 
to take up time by reading them again. 

Mr. Bray: I ask that the charges should now be read out. 
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The proposer of the resolution made such a long statement, 
and so wide of the facts, that I ask you to excuse me if I con- 
sider that the charges themselves were covered by what the 
Secretary sent me. I shall consequently propose to read the 
charges as sent to me by the Secretary. The resolution is 
—‘* That, having regard to the decision of the annual meet- 
‘ing held at Glasgow on June 30 last, Mr. Bray, having 
‘* made charges against certain members of the Institute, be 
“ requested to withdraw such charges, failing which the 
*“« Secretary be instructed to receive no further subscriptions 
‘“‘ from him, and a motion for his expulsion be submitted at 
‘* the next annual meeting, under Rule 25.” It appears from 
this that the charge or charges that are preferred against me 
have nothing whatever to do with any meeting but a meeting 
held last year ; but Mr. Hack, the proposer, has thought fit, 
in a matter of the importance that is now before you to-day, 
to mix up with the charge references to what took place in 
years gone by. It is therefore necessary that it should be 
clearly understood that the resolution of the Council for 
my expulsion was distinctly in connection with last year’s 
meeting, and in connection with nothing else. ‘ Having 
‘regard to the decision of the annual meeting held at 
‘“* Glasgow on June 30 last "—that is what the resolution of 
the Council states. I therefore beg that this may be borne in 
mind. With regard to the somewhat rambling and coloured 
statement of Mr. Woodall, I do not propose to traverse it, 
except to say this, that if the case he set forth in favour 
of the gentlemen I have thought it my duty to lay charges 
against is as good as he states it to be, then there would be no 
difficulty in their proving that, either before the tribunal— 
the impartial tribunal—that I have asked for, and for which 
I have offered to pay the whole of the costs, or before any 
other tribunal they wish to decide upon. The charges may 
be never so good ; and in that case it will be all the better for 
the accused party. That is the substance of all that I intend 
to say in reply to Mr. Woodall. I now think that, on an 
occasion of this importance, what I have to say on the 
subject-matter of the charge should be read; and I will 
consequently read it. (Reading:) The only misconduct 
alleged against me is that at the Glasgow meeting I made 
charges against certain officials of the Institute, and that I 
have refused to withdraw those charges. I think, gentlemen, 
you will all agree with me that neither in law nor in prac- 
tice has the making of charges and the maintaining of them, 
so long as they are unrefuted, been regarded as an offence. 
The charges I made at Glasgow I believed to be true; and I 
still believe them to be true. Therefore, I cannot withdraw 
them. The accused officials were all present when I made 
my charges, and had an opportunity of answering them ; 
but they made no defence. But next morning, at six o’clock, 
one of the accused officials—Mr. George Livesey—wired from 
Carlisle to the Secretary, another accused official, asking for 
my expulsion from the Institute. The Secretary commu- 
nicated with the President, a third accused official, who 
promptly called a meeting of the Council, which passed a 
resolution for my expulsion unless I withdrew my un- 
answered charges. That Council meeting was a secret 
tribunal. Iwas not summoned before it. I have been re- 
fused by the Secretary, the President, and the Council all 
information as to what were the charges laid against me; 
what were the specific charges the Council wished me to 
withdraw ; who proposed and who seconded the resolution 
for my expulsion ; what number of members were present 
at the Council meeting; and whether, before passing the 
resolution for my expulsion, the Council had inquired into 
my charges, and come to the conclusion that they were false. 
My position, then, is this: I have made charges against 
certain officials. I believe them to be true. I have asked 
the Institute in bygone years to have these charges inquired 
into. Until they are inquired into and shown to be true, 
I cannot withdraw them. If they be inquired into and 
shown to be untrue, I will, as I have repeatedly stated, 
withdraw them, and make every amends in my power 
to those individuals I have wronged, and also to the 
Institute: To me, and to the Institute, it is a matter of 
grave concern that, after I had given my word last year that, 
so far as the Institute was concerned—and I wish to impress 
this upon you—my case was ended, an attack should have 
been commenced upon me by Mr. George Livesey, by the 
well-known ‘six o'clock in the morning telegram ”—and 
after he had had his turn before—demanding my expul- 
sion from the Institute. Had it not been for that 
attack, or had I been left alone by the Council, the 
Institute would not have been troubled again with my case. 





| ness of Mr. Bray’s charges. 


But to-day the Institute is asked by the Council to expel mo 
for doing last year that which the members, by their deliberate 
vote, gave me permission to do. If the members are wise 
and, may I say, imbued with a sense of justice, they will not 
drag the Institute any further into the case, as both sides 
had their chance of a hearing last year. After that the 
parties directly concerned should, in my opinion, be left to dea] 
with the matter in their own way, and any party attempting 
to drag the Institute into it again should be the party to be 
expelled. Now one word as to the suggestion that has been 
repeatedly made by the other side, that I should commenee 
an action against them. Why should I commence an action 
to clear their characters? The parties know that such ay 
action would be preposterous. If I commenced such ay 
action, it would be laughed out of court. (Laughter.) Iam 
glad, gentlemen, you see the absurdity of the thing. If any 
gentleman but these had a grave charge brought against 
him, which he knew was not true, he would not ask his 
accuser to bring an action, but would commence one himself, 
Mr. Hunter, of Salford, did not ask Mr. Lever to commence 
proceedings ; nor did Mr. Warner, of South Shields 

Mr. Warner: Shame, shame! This [waving a pamphlet 
he held in his hand] is another proof of your ‘‘ honesty.” 

Mr. Bray (continuing): Nor did Mr. Warner, of South 
Shields, ask his accuser to do so; nor did Mr. Hesketh Jones, 
who recently brought an action against Mr. Darlington—a 
gentleman who had been out of a situation for nearly twelve 
months. From this you will see how hollow is the pretence 
that I ought to commence an action against the accused 
officials. If they want an action instead of the fair inquiry 
which I have so often pressed upon them, they ought to 
bring one ; and they know it. Ifthe members fall into the 
trap so skilfully laid for them of making the Institute take 
sides with, and defend the accused officials, they will act un- 
wisely in their own interests, unjustly to me, and to the 
detriment of the Institute itself. 

Mr. C. R. Mean (Sutton): No doubt this is a very painful 
proceeding ; but I think if any evidence were required as to 
the objection to Mr. Bray, who is continually bringing his 
private matters before this Institute, we have it to-day. The 
business of this Institute has been delayed over and over 
again by bringing a matter before it with which it really has 
nothing to do; and I put it to you, suppose we had half-a- 
dozen members with grievances, and they all aired them in 
this way before the Institute, whether we should ever do the 
business for which we are met. 

Mr. C. Setuers (York): Mr. President and gentlemen, it 
will not need any apology from me to say a word or two upon 
the resolution before this meeting, because it is well known 
that, on all occasions, both before the Council, when I was a 
member of that body, and before the general meetings of the 
Institute, I have protested against the unwise, impolitic, and 
unjust treatment of Mr. Bray. I say this not in anger—I 
say it on the lines of justice; and I am the last in this room 
to take or adopt the tone which I am sorry to say has been 
adopted by one or two of the gentlemen in support of the 
resolution to expel Mr. Bray. I must say that I am very 
much astonished at the tone and temper shown by Mr. Cor- 
bet Woodall. Mr. Woodall might have dealt with this sub- 
ject in an argumentative and businesslike way; but he went 
out of his way altogether, and charged upon Mr. Bray—the 
man who is suffering at your hands—that he was egotistical 
and selfish. I say that it is uncharitable—it is unworthy of 
any man prosecuting another, to use such terms to defame 
and lower the integrity of the man he attacks. I protested 
against the treatment of Mr. Bray independently, and not, 
gentlemen, as a “‘hireling,’’as has been imputed to me, and to 
all who have agreed with me upon this subject, by the JournaL 
or Gas Licutive, the recognized organ of The Gas Institute, 
and the recognized organ of the Council, whose action it always 
has sheltered and defended. I have also protested against 
Mr. Bray’s treatment conscientiously, and with all deference 
to gentlemen who may differ from me. I have protested 
in the best interests of this association ; and therefore I now 
throw back, as I threw back in Glasgow, the cowardly im- 
putation to which I have alluded, with all the scorn which 
it deserves. But, gentlemen, coming to the question before 
us, let me at the outset state most distinctly that it is not 
my intention to travel over all the ground upon which the 
resolution is based, or from which we may say it emanates. 
I shall, with your indulgence, endeavour to adhere strictly 
to the terms of the resolution. It is not, gentlemen, 4 
question with us to-day as to the correctness or incorrect 
It is not a question of the 
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consequences to any gentleman present, whether he believes 

or does not believe in those charges. It is purely and 

simply a question as to whether you, gentlemen, members of 
this Institute, will do injusiice to a colleague; and because 

that colleague charges misconduct upon some of your 

officials, and misconduct which he believes in his heart has 

done him serious wrong and injustice, and which charges he 

offers to you, in the most candid and frank manner, to prove 

if you will give him the chance—which all Englishmen have 

aclaim to—you are asked to expel such a man to satisfy 

the Council, and from what motive? The charge I have 
defined is one strictly and briefly that because a member 

of this association charges misconduct upon the officials, 

that member is to be expelled; and you are called upon to 
do that work to-day. Such a proposition I hold, with all 
deference to opinions to the contrary—a proposition which 
converts a charge of misconduct into a punishable offence—is 
a monstrous resolution. I hold that such a resolution will 
be so regarded by all fair-minded men, whether in this room 
or out of it; and, mark you, I venture to say, as I stand here, 
that the resolution, when it is submitted to the public in 
print to-morrow, as it will be, will bring down public con- 
demnation upon you for having done that unmanly, that un- 
just, that unwarrantable thing, which no other association— 
and I challenge contradiction—has ever yet done to my 
knowledge, either past or present. We already stand before 
the world as men under grave suspicion, as men whose busi- 
ness life and whose professional life is tainted with corrup- 
tion; and if there is one act more than another which is cal- 
culated, in public opinion, to intensify and confirm that sus- 
picion upon us, it is the act which you are called upon to 
do now—to strike the man down who has made a complaint, 
and allow the men complained against to stand scot-free. I 
am aware, gentlemen, that there is an idea with some mem- 
bers of the Council that, standing upon our platform, and 
holding up virtuous indignation against the commission 
system, which it is now the fashion to abuse—I say there are 
gentlemen who expect to allay public suspicion by holding up 
virtuous indignation against those acts charged against us. 
But, mark you, there is only one rule by which menare judged ; 
and I would remind those gentlemen on the Council of a text 
which they know well : ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
It is by that rule that the public will judge us to-day—not by 
what we say, but by what we do; and I warn you, gentle- 
men, not to commit that wrong, and bring upon you greater 
condemnation than that under which you at present live. I 
am aware that it has been said over and over again that we 
are not to believe Mr. Bray’s charges because of the high 
social standing of the gentlemen charged. Now, I am the 
last gentleman in this room to say one disrespectful word of 
the gentlemen charged; and I am the last to offer any 
opinion as to whether they are guilty or not. That is not a 
question for me at the present time, except under examina- 
tion. But to put a plea forward that because of the high 
social standing of any man he is to be exonerated from all 
examination into his conduct is childish, and inconsistent 
with all public practice. Was not M. Wilson, the son-in-law 
of the late President of the French Republic, a man of high 
social standing ; and did his high social standing avail him 
anything when he was charged with corruption? You know 
the answer. Was not the Marquis of Ailesbury a man of 
high social standing ; and did his high social standing prevent 
the Jockey Club from investigating his conduct? Were not 
the Directors of the City of Glasgow Bank men of high social 
standing, and withal pious men? Did their piety, did their 
high social standing shelter them from a just and proper exa- 
mination into the charges made against them? And, last of 
all, I would remind you of this fact: The very clergy them- 
selves, whose high social standing is popularly regarded as 
almost sacred, are subject, and very properly subject, to the same 
law that should be common the world over; and I hope and 
trust it is common—at all events it iswith Englishmen who love 
justice. We have also been told, in the report, that it need 
only be cited that the accusations made by Mr. Bray have 
been repeatedly declared to be without foundation. In other 
words, gentlemen, you know as well as I do what that means. 
It means simply this—that the gentlemen charged by Mr. 
Bray have repeatedly said that Mr. Bray’s charges are with- 
out foundation. It cannot mean anything else ; because there 
has never been an examination of Mr. Bray's charges. And 
is it reasonable for us—as intelligent men, I suppose—to 
admit a plea that because a gentleman says he is not guilty 
of that which is charged against him, therefore we should per- 
secute and punish the man making the charge, and say : ‘‘ You 





are innocent, you say you are—you are innocent.” I say it 
is unreasonable. As Mr. Bray has put it, if the charges are 
flimsy, if they are without foundation, if they are ridiculous, 
surely it would be a very easy matter to show them to be 
ridiculous, foolish, and without foundation; and this step 
should be taken. But it is not the question before you now ; 
and therefore I do not wish to touch it. I would simply say 
this—that men pleading that they are not guilty of that with 
which they are charged is a common occurrence. Go intc 
any Court of Justice, and in how many cases, except wherc 
a man is absolutely caught red-handed, will he plead guilty ? 
And it is a strange thing that gentlemen, members of ov 
Council, should have any other than human nature ? To me 
the thing is preposterous, that we should accept the plea with- 
out any examination at all—a plea that the very children 
would not accept. Mr. Hunter, a man of high social standing, 
not only said that he was innocent of the charges brought 
against him, but he swore it over and over again in a 
Court of Justice. But has he sheltered his innocence from an 
examination, and the punishment properly belonging to his 
offence? Another gentleman in our profession has also said 
that he was not guilty of certain things charged against him ; 
but we may assume, from certain things which have taken 
place following that, gentleman, that the evidence given 
against him convicted him. Then in another case we have 
in London an examination going on now. We have some of 
the men who are the very cream of London professional life, 
the governors of the Metropolitan Board of Works. They 
all said they were innocent—they were all prepared to swear 
they were innocent ; and yet is there a man, woman, or child 
in London who believes that they are innocent? If the 
same plea had been accepted from these gentlemen, they 
would have been to-day managing the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—of course on the old lines, the public ‘‘ paying the 
** piper,” and would have been standing erect as virtuous 
specimens of high-class integrity. Then we are gravely told, 
in the report, that the Council concurred in what has been 
repeated over and over again—that the charges are without 
foundation. Now, I think, Sir, with all deference, it is only 
trifling with us, as members of this Institute, to tell us that 
because the Council concur, therefore we are to expel Mr. 
Bray. What did theyconcur in? The gentlemen accused 
say they are not guilty. The rest of the Council, as we 
know, are under the control mainly of the very gentlemen 
whom Mr. Bray accuses. (No, no.) I say, gentlemen, 
mainly. I have been on the Council, and I speak from that 
which I know—that which I have experienced; and I speak 
the sentiments of gentlemen who have been on the Council 
as well as myself. I say that the Council nominate 
certain gentlemen, and they know perfectly well that 
the members, as a rule, do not give themselves any 
trouble, but they elect their nominees on the Council. 
Therefore I say that mainly—I qualified it, gentlemen, and I 
again qualify it—mainly they are under the control of the 
very men whom Mr. Bray has charged. If any gentleman 
holds a contrary opinion, I am not going to quarrel with him. 
I will not make a disturbance; every gentleman here has 
a perfect right to his own honest conviction and opinion. 
I stand by mine; and I give the same liberty and margin 
even to that gentleman to hold his. Then I would say, is it 
reasonable that gentlemen sitting on the Council, charged by 
Mr. Bray with misconduct—is it reasonable that they and 
men who may be immediately influenced by them should actu- 
ally sit as judges in their own case, and say that, because they 
make the declaration that there is no case, Mr. Bray should 
forsooth be punished. I say that it is a burlesque of justice 
If an impartial Committee, which you, gentlemen, did not, in 
the first instance, appoint, had told me this, I can assure you 
that Mr. Bray would have taken their decision, and the thing 
would have been ended without troubling you for one minute 
about it. It is not Mr. Bray’s fault that the proceedings of 
the meetings have been disturbed. (Laughter.) Gentlemen 
may smile; but look at it with the eye of common 
sense. ({Laughter.) I say to you that if a Committee 
had been in the first instance appointed, and had examined 
into Mr. Bray’s complaint against these officials, Mr. Bray 
would have been satisfied, and the Institute would not 
have been disturbed atall. If you can say to the contrary, say 
so when I have done. The report again states that the 


opinion of the Council that the charges had no foundation was 
shared by the Institute at Glasgow. Now let us see what that 
statement consists of ; and I would ask you to be patient, to 
look at the data I am going to submit to you, and then say 
whether or not the statement is based on a worthy foundation. 
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At the Glasgow meeting last year we had on the roll of the 
Institute a total number of 853 members. At the meeting 
in question the Council, with all their influence and with all 
their friends—I do not say it disrespectfully of the Council, 
because men in their high position, men in their official 
position, who are always meeting on the Council, must neces- 
sarily have a large influence, whether they exert themselves 
to get that influence or not, for the position brings, as a 
mechanical result, the influence into their hands—with all 
their influence on that occasion on the votes of members, 
they voted 104; whilst Mr. Bray, without that influence, 
without any influence excepting the independent, truthful 
character of the gentlemen who voted on his side (or rather, 
1 would say, except the independent men who voted on his 
side—I will say that, and I think I am entitled to say it, 
because I know that certain gentlemen did vote conscien- 
tiously, and some of them against certain apparent interests, 
for they were prepared to stand upon their conscience, and 
they stood against the Council) had 45. So that out of a 
total of 853 members, only 104 actually shared the Council’s 
opinion, whilst 749 did not, or gave no evidence that they 
did. (Cries of ‘‘ Time; time.”) Iam speaking to the reso- 
lution; and I am entitled to speak until I have done. 
The report further says: ‘ Neither the Institute nor the 
Committee could satisfactorily dispose of Mr. Bray’s charges ; 
therefore, if Mr. Bray has any faith in their accuracy, his 
proper course is to resort to a Court of Law.” I will not 
trouble you with any criticism upon that, because Mr. Bray 
has shown you that if any man should go to a Court of Law, 
it is the man whose character is aspersed, and the man who 
has his character to clear of certain reflections which may 
rest upon it. Mr. Bray has illustrated the case, and there- 
fore I will not waste your time by going into that, except to 
say 1 consider the taunt on Mr. Bray is most unworthy when 
it comes from gentlemen who shrink from an examination 
before an ordinary Committee of their colleagues. The 
report says that Mr. Bray persists in a course of proceeding 
prejudicial to the Institute. Mr. Bray has largely dealt with 
that ; and therefore I will confine myself to showing you that 
he is not guilty of that for which I am sorry to find (from 
talking to the members) there seems a prejudice against him. 
I hope you will bear with me while I read to you what Mr. 
Bray did—the efforts he made to settle the quarrel outside 
the Institute, and not to trouble you with it, I think it is 
necessary, before you vote, to have this information, because 
you know the rule of Englishmen—the rule of English 
law—is that it is better that ten guilty men should 
escape than that one innocent man should suffer. Whilst 
the preparations for the exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
were going on, Mr. Bray became aware of several irregu- 
larities, and appealed against them to the General Committee 
for the Gas Section, and to Mr. George Livesey, the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee; but in vain. After the 
Executive Committee had allowed him to remove his exhibit 
at the end of March, 1883, the time fixed for closing, without 
having informed him of their determination to make tests 
and confer awards, he appealed against such unjust exclusion 
to the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, to the Jurors, 
and to Mr. George Livesey; but again in vain. He then 
endeavoured to obtain an injunction against the Crystal 
Palace Company from granting awards for gas lighting 
apparatus ; but his attempt did not succeed, owing to the 
Company not having entered into any contract with the 
exhibitors regarding awards. Subsequently, Mr. Bray sent 
a pamphlet on the subject, dated October, 1883, to each of 
the members of The Gas Institute. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Bray’s previous failure to obtain any satisfaction froin the 
Gas Section Committee, he entertained the expectation that 
when their report should be published he should have 
justice done to him. This report was not issued until 
December, 1884; and it made matters worse than ever. 
Mr. Bray therefore determined to appeal to the next annual 
meeting of The Gas Institute; and in April, 1885, advised 
the President, Mr. Thomas Newbigging, of his intention to 
bring the matter forward at the next general meeting of the 
Institute at Manchester; but Mr. Bray offered to agree to 
any other fair mode of settlement that might be suggested to 
him. No other mode was, however, proposed; and Mr. 
Bray's effort to obtain a hearing at the Manchester meeting 
was not successful. In March, 1886, Mr. Bray informed the 
President, Mr. Denny Lane, of his intention to submit his 
case to the approaching meeting in London; but again ex- 





none were proposed to him. In London, Mr. Bray agaip 
failed to secure a hearing. In the following December, My. 
Charles Hunt visited Mr. Bray twice in Leeds, with the view 
of endeavouring to persuade him to agree to a settlement } 
private arrangement; and on the second occasion took with 
him a letter with this object from Mr. George Livesey. Ip 
long correspondence that ensued, Mr. Hunt pressed Mr. Bray 
to agree to his (Mr. Hunt’s) proposal. But Mr. Bray re. 
fused ; and when I tell you that when a man is attacked in 
public—done injustice to in public—it is not reasonable to 
ask that he should settle in private, I think you will admit 
this. He offered to have the whole business settled by 
a competent and impartial tribunal, half to be chosen by 
each side; but Mr. Hunt rejected this as a “ hostile” 
proposal. In March, 1887, Mr. Bray wrote to the President, 
Mr. W. Foulis, informing him of his intention to bring his 
complaint forward at the annual meeting in Glasgow, and 
again offered to agree to any other fair mode of settlement, 
so that the meeting of the Institute might not be troubled by 
the quarrel. But no other means were suggested ; and there. 
fore Mr. Bray had no alternative but again to appeal to the 
meeting. I shall not attempt to make any comments on this 
little history ; but ask you not to forget, when you vote, that 
Mr. Bray has used all the means within his power—all the 
means, I venture to say, which any gentleman in this room 
would have used, with the intention of settling his quarrel 
with the individuals with whom he quarrelled. However, no 
gentleman could have acted with greater effort to spare the 
Institute from the trouble and annoyance which has been 
brought upon it. Finally, the report says Mr. Bray refuses 
to withdraw the charges; and therefore you are asked to 
expel him. One of the charges, gentlemen, has been actually 
admitted. Ido not wish myself to go into the matter, but 
I say that one of them has been admitted ; and is it reason- 
able, Iask you, to ask Mr. Bray (whether you agree with him or 
whether you do not is of no consequence), who conscientiously 
believes in his heart that the charges he makes are true, and 
offers to pay out of his own pocket the expenses which may 
be caused in the investigation, whether he wins or loses—is 
it reasonable to ask Mr. Bray, under such circumstances, to 
withdraw the charges? To do so is to ask him to proclaim 
himself before the whole world, at your bidding, as a com- 
mon liar—a man not to be trusted, a slanderer, a thing to be 
kicked the moment you meet with it in the street, a thing to 
be expelled from decent society as too vile to associate with. 
I say that for you to-day to ask Mr. Bray to condemn himself 
in public estimation, and in the estimation of all who know 
him, is to ask an inconsistent and ridiculous thing. Go to 
Leeds, where Mr. Bray is best known. Mr. Bray moves in 
the best Leeds society as a man whose integrity of character 
and whose reputation will bear the test in any company, whose 
integrity has never yet been tarnished, as an honest trader 
and as a gentleman, as a social man in the Leeds social life. 
I say that Mr. Bray stands, in respect of his integrity, second 
to none ; andin respect ofthe help that he has given to your 
industry, though I do not deny Mr. Livesey’s claims, which 
have been put before us—I appreciate them, and give him 
all the credit which fairly belongs to him and admit 
that he has a just claim to a large share of credit for 
the great benefits that he has conferred upon the gas industry 
—I ask you not to forget that the man you are called upon 
now to strike has a reputation, and claims from you the same 
credit. Will you, then, as a last appeal, do this thing at the 
bidding of the Council—do this unjust thing to one of your 
colleagues, and expel him under the circumstances I have 
described ? or will you do the just thing, and stand as men 
before the world, not striking down one who makes a charge, 
but asking that the charge shall be fairly investigated? 
There is not a case in history that will stand on a par with 
you to-day if you strike the blow—the dastardly, cowardly, 
unjust blow—that you are asked to strike. I beg to move, 
as an amendment—* That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the Council have not shown just cause why Mr. Bray’s name 
should be erased from the roll of the Institute.” 

Mr. James M‘Gitcurist (Dumbarton): I have very much 
pleasure in seconding the amendment so ably put by my 
friend, Mr. Sellers. I will not attempt to go over any ° 
the ground he has so well covered already, but will just simply 
say that I think the Council have been very lax, and have 
been erring in this case from the first time it was put before 
them. If they had entertained the proposition made by Mr. 
Bray, a member of the Institute, when it was first put, all 
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to this Institute. At the third meeting, I am very glad to 
say, the President was a Scotchman, whose sense of fair play 
was such that he enabled Mr. Bray to be heard; and I was 
one of the gentlemen who, having heard Mr. Bray, felt it my 
duty to support him. I appeal now to this meeting that if 
you put out Mr. Bray, the next thing the Council will be 
attempting will be to put out the whole 45 gentlemen who 
supported him. Mr. Bray has done nothing deserving this 
censure. I have very great pleasure in seconding the amend- 
ment ; and I hope the Institute will show common sense to- 
day and support it. 

Mr. H. Peary (Burslem) : I think, if Mr. Bray has anything 
to complain of at this meeting, he has brought it on him- 
self, because he is, I believe, breaking a promise which was 
made a little more than a year ago, not to further trouble 
the Institute with his private contentions. If any time 
this last year Mr. Bray had said as much as he has said this 
morning—viz., that his quarrel ought to be fought out 
between himself and the parties whom he accuses—if he 
had said that plainly and unmistakeably, and not have tried 
to drag in hundreds of others who have not the slightest 
interest in the business of which he primarily complains, 
it would have been a different matter. Mr. Bray has a 
quarrel with several people. He brings it before this 
Institute asa tribunal. Isay we have nothing to do with 
it in the way he puts it; and if he has any grievance, it 
ought to have gone before a Court of Law. I say so for 
this reason: Mr. Bray has stated this morning that the 
proper people to have the matter out with are the people 
he accuses. 

Mr. Seuuers: I rise to order. This gentleman is going 
into a question foreign to the expulsion of Mr. Bray. 

The Preswwent: I think, Mr. Sellers, you had considerable 
latitude allowed you on that point. 

Mr. Peaty: Imay be mistaken ; but, of course, if I do not 
speak what I think, I might regret not having spoken on the 
subject. Mr. Bray says he wishes the Institute in this 
matter to stand apart; and, after being allowed that state- 
ment before the meeting in Glasgow last year, he did not 
want to trouble the Institute any further with it. 

Mr. Bray: That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Peaty: In that case, how is it that, immediately on 
the decision of the meeting becoming known, Mr. Bray said, 
“T wish the gentlemen joy of their brief reprieve,” if it had 
no reference to the Institute? How is it that no means 
have been taken; and, as far as I can see, no means that 
are being taken in the matter will ever settle it? The 
thing will have to be settled. You [addressing Mr. Bray] 
said you were going on until the thing was settled, and 
that you would not rest until the incriminated parties either 
justified themselves or were cut off the official roll of the 
Institute. I think that was put in the letter to Mr. Hunt 
in July last. If that is the distinct intention of Mr. Bray— 
to keep on in this matter until the thing is settled—and 
yet no means appear to us to be taken to settle the matter, 
except coming to these meetings and disturbing them, are 
the Council to blame when they anticipate disturbance after 
disturbance, and Mr. Bray does not take any steps whatever 
to carry out his will. It is evident to us that he meant, 
and there is nothing on the other side to show but what 
he wanted to disturb the meetings. If we leave the matter 
completely, if he admits now what he ought to have admitted 
at first—that the Institute has nothing to do with it, and that 
he ought to have gone to the proper quarter to obtain redress 
—that, of course, would put the thing on another basis. 

Mr. W. W. Hurcutnson (Barnsley): I rise to say that I 
fear the action of some of the Council may be misinterpreted 
by the general body outside. For one, I wish to express my 
regret that, in the first instance, Mr. Bray did not see fit to 
try an action-at-law with the parties he complains of; and, 
in the second place, that the parties who have been slandered, 
or—shall I correct it ?—who have been so spoken against by 
Mr. Bray have not seen fit to bring an action against him in 
the same way, and so have avoided the whole body being 
troubled with this matter so repeatedly. I regret it, for one, 
because I think we are placed in rather a false position. I 
foresee the difficulty of an impartial tribunal which would 
take up and settle the matter satisfactorily to both sides. In 
the first place, it would be a slight to our dignity, and I 
should hardly like for Mr. Bray to pay the expenses of the 
inquiry. In the second place, I think it is much better 
settled by the Law Courts of the country, because you cannot 


not express any opinion as to whether Mr. Bray is right or 
whether the Council are right; but I certainly think it is a 
great pity that these meetings are continually troubled on 
this question. 

Mr. Irvine: May I suggest to the Council the desirability 
of escaping the difficulty by the proposal that this resolution 
should now be withdrawn ; seeing that Mr. Bray has con- 
firmed or made the offer that we, as an Institute, shall not 
be troubled further. Ifthe Council could adopt this sugges- 
tion, I am sure this meeting would be relieved from a very 
painful position. Without expressing any opinion one way 
or another upon the matter, I should suggest the desirability, 
if the Council could see their way to do so, of withdrawing 
the motion ; and I firmly trust that The Gas Institute will 
hear nothing more about the matter. 

Mr. G. Anperson : I was very glad when I heard Mr. Bray 
state that, had it not been that a vote was about to be taken 
that he should be expelled, we should have heard no more 
from him on the subject of these grievances which have been 
so disastrous to all our meetings for some years; and I do 
not blame Mr. Bray for it. I have formed my own opinion 
of them. I have had very little to do but read from time to 
time what is put before me by both sides; but I have not 
formed the opinion that Mr. Bray has been to blame. I do 
not say anybody has been to blame; for very often, when 
people differ, it is for want of the proper discussion of the 
differences that they still disagree. Mr. Bray has said to-day 
that had there not been a motion for his expulsion, he would 
not be present now to have talked of this matter. Now, if 
that is the case, the road is pretty clear. I certainly think 
it would be a great pity—I will even say a shame—that we 
should expela man of Mr. Bray's calibre. I am glad to know 
that a number of men who have attended this Institute have 
done great good to it. I will not mention names, but, in my 
opinion, the gentleman you propose to expel now has done a 
great deal of good to the gas profession ; and I do not think, 
gentlemen, the times are happy for our expelling men who 
have popularized and improved gas illumination. In these 
days of cheap oil, and people who can pay for it being anxious 
to get electricity, and knowing, as some of us do, that these 
two substances—if we can call electricity a substance—are in- 
terfering with our profession, I do not think it is kindly, it is 
not nice, it is not politic to do anything to ‘raise the bile ” of 
people who have a considerable quantity, and some to spare, 
and can put it to a very good purpose when it isrequired. It 
is not to our interest to do anything against these men, but 
rather to be happy to see them come here, and have a good 
shake-hands allround. I understand that Mr. Bray will not 
bring this matter before the Institute again. Now, I say, do 
not let us expel him. I certainly could not vote for that. I 
do not ask Mr. Bray to go to law to prove his case. I do not 
ask any gentlemen who have been impugned to go to law. 
I think they have all said so much, that we really know 
pretty well all that can come out of it; and if they were to go 
to the expense of £1000, it would only bring out what we 
already know. They may save much money, and let public 
opinion remain as it is. Let us have done with all this 
wrangling, drop the whole matter, and withdraw from the 
meeting the resolution now before it. 

Mr. W. Fouuis (Glasgow): I did not intend to take any 
part in this discussion ; but as it has been suggested that we 
should withdraw the resolution, I should like to say this— 
that although my feeling is that this is not at all a personal 
matter, I consider Mr. Bray has made certain charges by 
inference—and also, I might almost say, personally—against 
myself as a member of the Institute, and against the members 
of the Institute as a whole. I do not care what he does with 
regard to the persons whom he directly accuses ; but I do say 
that he has, by the language he has used and the course of 
action he has taken, implicated the whole of us—charged, 
indirectly it may be, the whole of us with having some con- 
nection with something fraudulent. Now I object to be placed 
in this position by any man. All I have to say is this: I have 
no personal enmity to Mr. Bray—none whatever ; but I think 
I have a right to protect my own character, and the character 
of the Institute to which I belong. Until Mr. Bray apologizes 
to this Institute, and withdraws any slur he has thrown upon 
it, I for one will not be a party to the withdrawal of the 
resolution. At the same time, let Mr. Bray do that—let him 
apologize to the Institute for any slur he has thrown upon it 
—and then, of course, the thing will be in a very different 
position. But I think it has been too much looked upon as 


being a personal matter, and not one connected with the 





have evidence on oath, or put any punishment on either of 
the parties, whichever of them may be in the wrong. I do 


Institute as a whole. 
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Mr. Bray: Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask Mr. Foulis, through 
you, to give me the words, and to read them out to this 
meeting, wherein I have charged this Institute, as a body, or 
the members individually, with being corrupt. I wish for 
these particulars, because I absolutely deny it. 

Mr. Fouuts: I really cannot remember all the voluminous 
print that has taken place on this subject; but there was a 
pamphlet which contained a good deal of repetition of what 
has been often said before, sent to every individual member 
of my Gas Committee ; and I think in that pamphlet, if The 
Gas Institute does not appear a very black body indeed, I do 
not know what blackness means. 

Mr. Bray: I submit that this is an attack on my veracity 
which I am entitled to have settled now; and if Mr. Foulis 
has no correct recollection of the matters he has now borne 
testimony to, he ought to withdraw them at once. I repeat 
my denial absolutely. 

Mr. Fouts: I will read a paragraph in Mr. Bray’s last 
pamphlet ; I may have misunderstood it, but I do not think I 
have: ‘In my opinion, corruption in the gas industry has 
been largely fostered by the policy pursued by the Council of 
The Gas Institute. The importance of this consideration will 
be recognized from the fact that the members of The Gas 
Institute have control of most of the gas-works of the United 
Kingdom, and of the expenditure, either directly or indirectly, 
or from eight to ten millions per annum.” What this means 
I leave for the members to say. 

Mr. Bray: There is not one iota of testimony from me in 
the paragraph you have read. I have simply taken the testi- 
mony that was a public record, printed partly by the Journa 
or Gas Licutine, and testified to by Mr. George Livesey, and 
the testimony that has come out in the public Courts; and I 
challenge you, with the exception of one point—which does 
not refer to the general body of gas managers, but to certain 
of the higher officials—to point outa single paragraph in the 
pamphlet in which there is anything disparaging to gas 
managers generally. I challenge you upon it. 

Mr. Joun Cuapman (Harrow): Gentlemen, I must have a 
word in this matter. 1 cannot see how we can stand by and 
see the heads of our society—the gentlemen to whom this 
Institute owes a great and everlasting debt of gratitude— 
abused, even by my good friend Mr. Sellers. The word of 
some men is better than the oath of others. Some men will 
not condescend to take an oath if their word is not enough. 
It ought to be enough for this Institute. Their long life is 
all before us ; they have been lives without pay and without 
reward, and I think this Institute will be very tame indeed to 
sit down and let Mr. Bray or Mr. Sellers abuse the chief men 
to whom, up to the present, we owe everything. I think we 
should be wanting in the proper spirit of Englishmen if we 
allowed anyone to come and abuse our best friends in this 
manner. Let us put our foot down, and say we will not have 
it—we will not believe it. It is mere “ bosh” to say things 
are not being charged—everybody is charged; and to say 
they are not is mere humbug, in my humble opinion. 

Mr. Setiers: The gentleman has said I have charged 
certain gentlemen on the Committee. I have not; and never 
did. (Cries of ‘* Vote.”) 

The Prestwpent: I think, gentlemen, that Mr. Sellers’ 
amendment is to be put before the meeting first. I would 
ask him whether it is necessary, on a preliminary vote, to 
take a ballot. Of course, if the amendment becomes a sub- 
stantive motion, it must be by ballot; but I think, if Mr. 
Sellers agrees to it, you might save time by taking a show of 
hands to begin with. 

Mr. Irvine rose to move another amendment; but he was 
ruled out of order till the first amendment proposed had 
been disposed of. 

Mr. Sevters: I must request that the rule of the Institute 
be put in force, and that there be a regular count by ballot. 

Mr. W. H. H. Broadberry (Tottenham) and Mr. J. R. 
Frith (Runcorn) were then appointed tellers; and the ballot 
was taken. On receipt of their report, 

The Presiwent said: The numbers, gentlemen, are: For 
the amendment, 83 ; against it, 115. The amendment, there- 
fore, is not carried. I shall now have to put the original 
motion. [Before doing so, Mr. Gandon explained, owing to 
one gentleman having made a mistake, the mode of voting by 
ballot.] I must ask you all, as it is very desirable to get the 
correct record of voting in this way, to leave the room, and 
also that each member should show his card to the Scruti- 
neers when voting. 

Mr. Bray: I respectfully submit that if you request each 
member to show his card, it will simply disfranchise probably 





half the members who are present. Several of the members 
about me have already stated that they have not brought 
their cards with them. 

The Preswent: Then I am afraid we cannot carry that 
out ; but, at all events, they must give their names if askeq 
to do so. 

Mr. Irvine: I have to apologize for again troubling the 
meeting ; but I wish to move another amendment, which jg 
this—‘‘ That the resolution recommended by the Council be 
referred back, to be again brought up at the next annual 
meeting of the Institute if it should be, in the opinion of the 
Council, necessary.” I gathered from what Mr. Bray said, 
and the feeling of a number of gentlemen around me, that 
if this opportunity were given the matter would drop. [f 
such a result could be attained, and it were found that the 
charges were practically withdrawn—if they were dropped— 
we should be saved the pain of expelling a member. With. 
out more words, I beg to move this amendment. 

Mr. G. Anperson : If no one rises to second that amend. 
ment, I will do so. I think it would be better to give further 
time. The votes in Mr. Bray’s favour have risen from 45 to 
83, and there seems to be a gradual change working round; 
and I think it would be for the benefit of the society that we 
should not go to the extreme measure of expelling a member. 
I hope by not doing so we may have peace, and not have this 
wrangling any more. I ask the Council not to vote on the 
present occasion that Mr. Bray be expelled. 

Mr. Cartes Hunt (Birmingham): I was very glad to hear 
Mr. Anderson speak of a state of peace ; but I am afraid he 
has spoken too late in the day. It is the unanimous feeling 
of the Council that this motion cannot be withdrawn. We 
have no assurance that these scenes will not be constantly 
recurring ; we have no assurance on Mr. Bray’s part that we 
shall not be troubled again with this matter. If we had, 
these charges against these gentlemen are not withdrawn— 
they are repeated to-day; and until they can be either sub- 
stantiated in a Court of Law or withdrawn, there can be no 
alternative but to go on with the motion. I believe I speak 
the unanimous opinion of the Council, and I certainly speak 
the unanimous sense of those members of the Council who 
were members of the Gas Exhibition Committee, that the 
Institute cannot hold both them and Mr. Bray ; and if the 
meeting decides that Mr. Bray is not to be expelled, they 
will, of necessity, withdraw. 

Mr. Bray: I beg to raise a point of order. It is this— 
that Mr, Hunt is not in order in holding out a threat of any 
description to this meeting. 

Mr. Hunr: I hold out no threat; I am simply stating 
what the result will be to those members who belonged to 
the Executive Committee. I am certainly speaking for them 
that they cannot accept the withdrawal of this resolution, 
and they cannot accept an adverse vote of the meeting. 

Mr. Sextzters: Mr. Hunt has referred to Mr. Bray as not 
giving any assurance that he will not bring this question 
before the Institute any more. Now, Mr. Bray gave this 
assurance in Glasgow ; and Mr. Hunt is not justified now in 
saying that he has not kept his word. The question now 
before us is one which the Council itself brings before the 
Institute ; it is purely a question whether or not you expel 
Mr. Bray. It is not a question as to Mr. Bray’s charges; 
he has not brought them before you to-day. He has kept 
good faith with you. He said that which he intended to do, 
and he has done it ; and to impute to him now that he will 
bring these matters forward again is imputing to him an 
unworthy thing. 

Mr. Hunt: May I be permitted to remind Mr. Sellers of 
Mr. Bray’s own words, in a letter addressed to Mr. Foulis 
on March 24,1887. He said it was not his intention to agail 
trouble the Institute or the Council of the Institute. 

Mr. Setters: Read the letter. 

Mr. Hunt: I will read the letter: ‘ Although I have no 
‘« request to make to you, I shall not again ask of the Council 
“or the members of the Council to examine my charges 
“ affecting its honour. I would ask you, as President of the 
“* Institute, whether, in your view of these charges, there 18 
“ not sufficient in them to lead you to initiate an inquiry 
** the interests ofthe Institute itself, and of the gas industry, 
‘* for the advantage of which the Institute professes to exist.’ 
That was written on the 24th of March, 1887. 

= Bray: I wish to ask ifI have departed from the under- 
taking. 

Mr. Hunt: In the letter which followed, dated April 21, 
1887, you retracted that, and announced your determination 
to appeal to the meeting. 
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Mr. Bray: Read it all, please. I dispute entirely the fact 
that I departed from my word in the slightest degree. 

Mr. Honr: There is the paragraph. [Mr. Hunt again 
read the paragraph from the letter.] 

Mr. Bray: What do you charge me with ? 

Mr. Hunt: My charge is 

The Prestpent: Mr. Hunt, we really must not have a 
conversation taking place between two members. 

Mr. Hunt: I have only to refer to a single paragraph of 
Mr. Bray’s letter. 

Mr. Bray: I simply say it is the Council. (Cries of ‘* Order, 
order.’’) 

Mr. Hunt: Mr. Bray’s letter, addressed to the Journa or 
Gas Licutine on July 23, 1887, ends thus: ‘‘ Neither shall 
«Jallow this matter to rest, whether I am in the Institute or 
«out of it, so long as the existing officials remain members, 
«and the nature of their conduct remains undetermined by 
«an impartial investigation.” 

Mr. R. Morton: I had no intention whatever of speaking ; 
but I should like to remark, after the letter of the 24th of 
March last year has been referred to, that it was, as a fact, on 
the assurance given in that letter that the Council drew back 
from the resolution they had come to to propose the same 
thing at the meeting last year which they are proposing 
to-day. 

Mr. Sexuers : I wish to correct a statement that has been 
referred to by Mr. Hunt. Mr. Bray did give an undertaking 
that he would not again ask the Institute to investigate his 
charges. He adhered to that. He simply asked the Institute 
at Glasgow to allow him to submit his case, which allowance 
and permission had never yet been granted to him; and 
he therefore, after submitting his case, left it to the Institute, 
keeping the faith and pledge that he gave, including the 
paragraph which Mr. Hunt has read. It will bear no other 
construction ; and it is unfair to try to fix another construc- 
tion upon it. 

Mr. Fouuis : I should just like to say, as the person to whom 
that letter was written, that it certainly did convey to my 
mind very strongly—and I cannot fancy it bearing any other 
meaning to any mind—that Mr. Bray did not intend to again 
bring this matter before the Institute ; and I was very much 
surprised indeed when, very shortly afterwards, I heard that 
Mr. Bray did intend to bring the matter before the Institute. 
I think that all this equivocation—trying to twist plain 
language into a meaning that obviously it wants twisting into 
before it can bear it—shows the necessity of getting some 
more definite pledge from Mr. Bray than that which he has 
yet given, if he is to remain a member of the Institute, that 
the charges are to be withdrawn, and that he is not again to 
trouble us. 

The Presipent: I think we must now proceed to the 
amendment. I would ask Mr. Irving whether he would be 
content to take a show of hands, or whether he wishes it to 
be by ballot. 

Mr. Irvine : I leave it entirely in your hands. 

The Prestmpent: If it becomes a substantive motion, of 
course it must be by ballot. 

Mr. Bray: I think I am the party concerned. 

The Presipenr: Not until it becomes a substantive 
motion. 

Mr. Bray: That is your ruling ? 

The Preswent : It is. 

_ Mr. Hurcunson : I think it would be much better, in the 
interests of all concerned, even at the expenditure of a little 
time, that we should ballot, so that there should be no appear- 
ance of unfairness. 

Mr. Irvine: I am quite willing to leave it in the hands of 
the President. 

The Preswwent: The amendment is that the resolution be 
referred back to the Council to be again brought up at the 
next annual meeting of the Institute if, in the opinion of the 
Council, it should be necessary. 

_ A show of hands was then taken, when 21 were held up in 
its favour, and a large number against it. 

The Present : The amendment is lost. Now, gentlemen, 
We come to the motion proposed by Mr. Hack, and seconded 
by Mr. Corbet Woodall, that the name of George Bray be 
erased from the roll of the Institute. That, I need not tell 
you, must be taken by ballot. 

The ballot was then taken. At its close, 

The Present said: The numbers, gentlemen, are: For 
the motion, 126 ; against it, 62. That leaves a bare majority 
or the motion, which, accordingly, I have to declare carried. 
Two-thirds are required. 








Mr. Setters: Mr. President, that motion is carried upon 
the rule which says that the vote must be a two-thirds majo- 
rity of those present. Therefore this meeting must be counted 
before you can declare the motion carried. That is the rule. 
If you want your “‘ pound of flesh,” you shall have it. 

The Presment : Of course, it would be impossible to carry 
out Mr. Sellers’s suggestion, because there are not only 
members but associates present, and visitors also; but this 
vote is supposed to be of the members who are present, and 
we must take it as such. 

Mr. Seuiers: This Institute has a rule which defines what 
the majority shall be to expel a member. Many of the 
gentlemen present do not seem to estimate the worth of a 
man’s character—(cries of ‘‘ Order’’)—so I ask this meeting 
to adhere to the rule which applies to this particular transac- 
tion, and if visitors are present, let them retire, and if those 
who have no votes are present, let them retire in all fairness 
on this question. Let us have it settled according to rule, 
and according to law. 

Mr. Morton: I submit that some of those who have voted 
have gone. I do not know which way they voted. 

Mr.-Denny Lane: It is the members present at the time of 
voting, not the members who are present before or after the 
time of voting. 

, The Preswent then declared the meeting adjourned for an 
10ur. 

Mr. Setters: Before the adjournment takes place, allow 
me to say that I scorn the discreditable act that you have 
done to-day ; and from this moment I resign. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon. 


PresmpENT’s ADDRESS. 
On the resumption of the proceedings in the afternoon, the 
first business was the reading of the President's address. 
which was given in the Journat last week (pp. 1040-44). 


Tue Visit oF THE SocreTe TECHNIQUE. 

The Presimpent then referred to the presence on his right 
hand of M. Albert Ellissen, President of the Société Tech- 
nique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France, and a great many 
of his fellow-members. They were, he said, very proud to 
see them, and hoped they would have a profitable and favour- 
able experience of their visit. 

M. Extissen: Mr. President and gentlemen, allow me in 
the name of the Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en 
France to endeavour to express, in the few words of your 
language with which I am acquainted, our very sincere 
thanks for the kind invitation of The Gas Institute, which it 
has given us so much pleasure to accept. Personally, I feel 
highly honoured in being called upon to act as the interpreter 
of the Société Technique, especially as I have the happiness 
to count amongst you many old and true friends. I had the 
good fortune, in 1864, to be in London on the occasion of the 
foundation of your society, and to be received with very great 
kindness by one of your founders, with whom I co-operated 
in the study of the sulphur question. Iam very happy to 
meet here your first President, Mr. Thomas Hawksley, who 
has rendered such eminent services to gas manufacturers all 
over the world. You will also permit me to recall to memory 
my two masters—Mr. Thomas Greaves Barlow and the 
sympathetic Dr. Letheby—whose names are so closely con- 
nected with the foundation of this Institute. The success of 
your association, which, from 80 members who were enrolled 
at its foundation, has increased to upwards of 800 members, 
first gave me the idea to initiate in France the creation of a 
similar society—really a sister society. In 1878 some of my 
colleagues and friends established the basis of our Société 
Technique, which, following your example, has attained equal 
prosperity, and to-day numbers about 550 members. We 
have never ceased to move on parallel lines towards the same 
object—the advancement of the gas industry and the pro- 
motion of the material and intellectual amelioration of all 
those who are united together in this undertaking. The 
invitation which you have generously extended to us will 
enable us to study in all its details the manufacture and use 
of gas in your grand country, and will give us a fresh oppor- 
tunity to note improvements which we have never ceased to 
follow, and to apply in our own towns. Permit me, Mr. 
President and gentlemen, to conclude my expressions of 
gratitude with a request. Next year you will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of your establishment as an Institute 
—in fact, your silver wedding ; and as a wedding is generally 
followed by a honeymoon, I will venture, in the name of my 
colleagues of the Société Technique, to ask you to select Paris 
for this little journey. If we cannot offer such a splendid 
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programme as that which you have arranged for our recep- 
tion, you may nevertheless feel quite sure that you will have 
a most cordial greeting in our capital ; and we shall all be 
delighted and proud to act as your guides at the International 
Exhibition of 1889—that new manifestation of the genius 
and enterprise of our century. 


Awarp or Premiums. 

The Preswent said the next duty he had to perform was 
the very pleasurable one of allocating the premiums awarded 
by the Council for the papers read at last year’s meeting. 
They were: First, to Mr. W. H. Y. Webber, for his paper on 
‘* The Guide-Framing of Gasholders ;’’ second, to Mr. D. R. 
Steuart, for ‘‘ Some Notes on the Distillation of Shale for 
Oil Making and the Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia ;”’ 
third, to Mr. George Livesey, for his paper on ‘‘ The Sliding 
Scale.” 

The President having presented the premium and the 
President’s medal to Mr. Webber, 

Mr. Wesser thanked the President and the members for the 
kind way in which his name had been received. He said the 
preparation of the paper was a matter which had given him 
great pleasure ; and, considering that he had had the hardi- 
hood to attack some preconceived notions, he had been very 
much gratified with the treatment his communication had 
met with. 

Mr. G. Livesey also expressed his thanks for the award 
made to him, and said it was always a labour of love to read 
a paper and do anything in his power to further the inte- 
rests of the Institute. He hoped to be permitted in the 
future to help in any way he could; for, though it was not 
his desire to thrust himself on the members, he felt so deep 
an interest in the progress of the gas industry that he 
desired to do his duty in helping it forward in every possible 
way. He had much pleasure in handing the cheque to Mr. 
Bennett for the Benevolent Fund. 


A GREETING FROM THE Untrep Sratzs. 
Mr. G. Sueparp Pace (New York) then read the following 
address from the Western Gas Association of the United 
States of America :— 


To THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE Gas INSTITUTE OF THE 
Unitrep Kinepom, GREETING: 


The Western Gas Association of the United States of America, 
in annual convention assembled, by unanimous vote of its members, 
most heartily extends its congratulations to their brethren across 
the water. 

This Association, although one of the youngest among the 
numerous National and State organizations, has attained a 
vigorous growth in its endeavours to keep pace with the rapidly 
advancing development of the great gas industry in the United 
States. It was organized in the city of St. Louis, in 1876, with a 
charter membership of 14. It numbered 212 at the opening of the 
present convention, Fifty-two new members have been added at 
this session. It includes fifteen States with a population of over 
30,000,000, increasing at the rate of 10,000,000 every decade. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Austria contribute to its roll 
of members. 

We rejoice in the knowledge that the youngest child is often 
guided by the experience and wisdom of the parent society, the 
fame of whose distinguished engineers is as a household word in 
all our land. We cannot hope to outstrip, in the well-run race, 
these pioneers in the field ; but we shall strive to keep in the front 
rank of investigation, research, and successful achievement. 

We earnestly bespeak for the annual meeting of The Gas 
Institute the inspiration, enthusiasm, and profit which must be 
secured through the communion of the great English and French 
Associations. We shall welcome the day when an international 
convention calls delegates from every quarter of the globe to confer 
upon the best methods of supplying light, heat, and power to the 
civilized world. 

We commend to you, as our personal representative, Mr. George 
Shepard Page. 

By order of the convention, this communication is signed by 


our President. 


Emerson M‘MILu1y, 
E. J. Kine. 
Gero. G. RaMspDELL. 


A. W. LittLeton. 


Vice-Presidents . 4 


Sec. and Treasurer . 


WeEtcome To FrencH anp AmeERiIcAN REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mr. Denny Lane said he had the permission of the Presi- 


dent to welcome to the meeting the representatives of two 
great countries—one forming part of the Old World, and 
the other of the New. He recognized in every American and 
in every Frenchman a true friend. There was a time when 
national hatreds arose between different countries—hatreds 
founded on ignorance and prejudice—in consequence of which 
millions of money and torrents of blood were poured out only 





to gratify the vanity and ambition of princes, or the absurg 
hatred that arose among the peoples. Let them hope tha 
these days were passing away, and that they, as apostles of 
light and heat, would do something to make the light shine 
into the intelligence, and the heat to warm the hearts of nations 
towards each other ; so that instead of going into the strife of 
war, they would engage in the strife of peace, and enter 
upon that contest in which the prize would be given, not to 
him who had destroyed, but to him who had saved the 
greatest number of lives. An eminent English philosopher 
had said that the worst use one could make of any man was 
to hang him. He would expand this expression and say the 
worst use one could make of any man was to kill hin, for this 
was the great object of war. It had taken months and years 
to build that man up physically, intellectually, and morally; 
and when he was so fitted to be a useful member of society, what 
was the object of war but to destroy him? Towards French. 
men, Irishmen especially had an old debt of gratitude, 
When their gallant soldiers were driven from their natiye 
country and forced to seek refuge abroad, that refuge was 
foundin France. Sarsfield, Neill, Clare, and many other Irish 
soldiers sought that refuge, and were well received; and 
even down to our own times, the names of Marshall M‘Mahon 
and Marshall Neill showed that the old spirit remained 
amongst the Irish of helping in the armies of France. As 
for Americans, in speaking of them, when he considered the 
very large Irish element in that great Empire of the West, 
he almost felt as if he was speaking for himself, and that to 
address compliments to Americans would be very much like 
what he had to do two years ago, when he had to presenta 
prize medal tohimself. There was so intimate a relation be- 
tween the two countries, that he felt at the same time grati- 
fied and perhaps a little too modest in alluding to it ; but, on 
the part of the Institute, he was very pleased to move that a 
most hearty welcome be extended to the gentlemen who had 
honoured them with their presence on this occasion. He 
thought very possibly that the Council would consider the excel- 
lent proposal which had been made by M. Ellissen; but some of 
his French hearers should remember that la lune de miel was 
sometimes followed by another moon, which was called 
la lune rousse ; and as they had paid their French friends one 
visit already ; it might happen that the second month—the 
month after the honeymoon—might not be so agreeable as 
the first. It occasionally happened that those little elements 
of discord, without which families, it seemed, could not com- 
fortably exist, began to develop themselves ; and if they paida 
second visit to Paris, some of these little difficulties might arise. 
But he hoped that these would be avoided, and that la lune de 
miel would not be succeeded by la lune rousse. 

The Preswent said he could not allow the opportunity to 
pass without saying how deeply they esteemed the token of 
friendship read to them by Mr. Page; and he should like to 
thank him and those he represented for his kindly wishes, and 
the way in which they were expressed, which he would ask 
Mr. Page on his return to convey. 

Mr. Pace said that he wished the members of the Institute 
could all have been present at the great convention at 
Chicago, when the letter was read to the meeting of the 
American Gaslight Association held there. The feeling that 
was growing between the two countries—drawing them closer 
and closer together—had been referred to. Although there 
was a distance of some 8000 miles separating them, there 
were strong ties which bound them, not only to the 
English, but also to the Scotch, the Irish, and the Germans, 
for a large proportion of their population were Germans, and 
they had all been welded into one common English heart, 
because, with all due respect to other nations, it always 
seemed to him that the English language was a little heartier, 
more Christian, and more loving than anyother. The inter- 
national conferences of associations were an added bond ; 
and Englishmen were thus being united to America. Was 
there not a good illustration of this in the famous statesman 
Joseph Chamberlain, who was about to be married to 4 
descendant of one of the first of those who crossed the 
Atlantic long before the days of ocean steamers? He was 
glad to hear the suggestion made by the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the French Society ; and he hoped it would be fol- 
lowed in a few years by an invitation to New York. He had 
expected to have the company of three or four leading ga 
engineers who had applied for admission to the Institute. 
But at the last moment they were prevented from coming; 
the chief reason of their detention being that business was 
growing so rapidly upon them, and they were now absorbing 
that which they thought nine years ago was to absorb them 
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—— 
_the electric light. As a matter of fact, they were taking 
jeelectric light into their camp. Nearly 150 gas companies 
isi adopted the electric light; and before five years more 
yere over, he believed all the electric lighting would have 
en absorbed by the gas industry in the States, and not to 
je detriment of the industry, because the average increase 
the business of gas making in the past year, notwith- 
danding that the street lamps were out from Maine to Cali- 
pmia, was 50 per cent. So that the gas industry would 


qmish not only light and heat, but power. He believed that 
; would be the same thing in this country, and that the 
ung men coming forward would certainly, by adding this 
yan Important factor, be able to retain the position they had 
mined and maintained, by sheer hard work and perse- 
wrnce, during the century. 


Lectures on Gas MANUFACTURE. 


The Present said it would be as well now to discuss the 
jestion of the lectureships; and he would ask Mr. Foulis 
make a few remarks upon the subject. They had to con- 
ier whether anything should be done on the recommenda- 
ion of the Committee; and, if so, it must be settled by the 
meeting. 

Mr. Fourrs said he had not expected to be called upon; 

bat as the movement which had resulted in these recom- 
nendations originated in an expression of opinion embodied 
in his address last year, he might perhaps say a few words 
yon the matter. After last year’s meeting, a Committee 
yas appointed to consider what might be done in the way of 
stablisking lectureships, for the purpose of giving aid to 
young men who were about to follow the profession of gas 
agineers. This Committee had held a number of meetings, 
ud collected a considerable amount of information, not only 
fom members of the Institute, but also from the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, and other educational institu- 
tions ; and they had made the recommendations embodied in 
the report of the Council. [Mr. Foulis here read the recom- 
nendations.} He did not think he need say anything to 
recommend the proposal. He was sure that all who had the 
interest of the gas industry at heart must feel that it would 
ea very great benefit indeed to have in large centres some 
neans whereby young men who intended following the pro- 
fssion, or even those now engaged in gas-works, might have 
opportunity of gaining information, and be guided as to 
the course of study they ought to pursue in following out 
heir profession. Technical colleges were now established in 
il large towns, and there were lectureships in almost every 
abject ; and he thought gas manufacture was the only large 
id important industry which was without recognition. It 
vas with the object of trying to improve this state of things 
that the Council recommended the proposals he had read ; and 
he begged to move their adoption. 
_ My. G. Livesey seconded the motion. He said he thought 
twas not necessary to go over the whole ground; but he 
would confine himself to the fifth recommendation—that 
£100 should be placed at the disposal of the Committee for 
ihe purpose of making grants. Seeing that the Institute had 
in income in excess of their expenditure, it would be totally 
justifiable if they did not endeavour to use it for the good 
ifthe members ; and he could not conceive any manner in 
vhich the money could be employed in a more efficient way 
fr the benefit of the members than by promoting these 
ketureships for instructing the younger men in the various 
branches of the profession. 

Mr. Irvine thought a very important omission had been 
made from the scheme which the Committee had submitted. 
Ofcourse, he was very glad the Council had taken this step ; 
but he had just one fear—viz., that the classes which it was 
ptoposed to establish, and the money about to be voted, 
Would not be used for the whole of the students spread over 
the country, but would, of necessity, be limited to large 
tntres, such as London, Manchester, or perhaps Glasgow, 
mth the result that only students in those cities and the 
mmediate neighbourhood would reap the benefit. He did 
lot think this was desirable. The classes would be beyond 
he reach of students in country towns, and would be limited 
 @ very small number in large centres; and he would 
Ynture to suggest that, instead of voting this money to 
‘ssist the establishment of classes which could only be of use 
ithe more populous centres, a Board of Examiners should be 
bormed, which would act as a stimulus to technical instruc- 
lon, and that the money should be employed in giving 
bizes or in paying the expenses of the examinations. He 
lerely suggested this now ; but, if necessary, he would move 





that no scheme be regarded as complete that omitted to make 
provision for examining students. 

Mr. Fouts said this matter was carefully considered by the 
Committee; and it was felt that no better system of examina- 
tion could exist than that established by the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. Three members of The Gas Institute 
were the Examiners, and prepared the papers; and it would 
thus be seen that no better examining body could be devised. 
One great benefit of such a body was that it secured a perfectly 
unbiassed examination throughout the whole country ; and 
there was no possibility of one student getting any advantage 
over another. The Committee did not consider they could 
devise any better system of examination than that now exist- 
ing. Until last year the papers for the City and Guilds of 
London Institute examinations in ‘‘ Gas Manufacture ’’ were 
prepared by one member only; but now there were two 
other members of the Institute added, and this gave as good 
a guarantee for the character of the examination as could be 
obtained. As to the other matter, the Committee considered 
that they were only feeling their way; and there was no 
doubt that, after a start had been made and the organization 
brought into work, some scheme would be devised for the 
purpose of enabling all members, even in country towns, to 
obtain some benefit from the expenditure—perhaps it might 
be by the establishment of travelling lectureships, or some- 
thing of that kind. After the matter had been discussed a 
great deal, it was felt that it would be more expedient to 
make a beginning somewhere ; and if they once made a be- 
ginning, no doubt the system would be developed throughout 
the entire country. 

Mr. R. Kine (Wolverton) was extremely glad to hear from 
Mr. Foulis that the machinery already in operation through- 
out the country was to be made available for the expansion 
of the proposed scheme of education. There was nothing 
more worthy of the Institute than the promotion of technical 
education in connection with its own work; and the City 
and Guilds of London Institute was a very admirable medium 
through which the assistance might be rendered. For several 
years he had seen the examination papers set in ‘‘ Gas Manu- 
facture,” as well as in many of the handicrafts in which 
examinations were conducted by the City and Guilds 
Institute, and they were thoroughly practical and useful. 
The town he had the honour to assist in this matter only 
contained a few thousand people ; yet they had a large insti- 
tution, and some 400 students of various handicrafts, who 
received considerable advantage from the City and Guilds 
Institute, as well as from the Science and Art Department 
examina.ions. If The Gas Institute allied itself with the 
latter Department and the City and Guilds Institute, they 
would have a very wide field of study ; and from his know- 
ledge of these matters during the last 17 years, obtained in 
assisting in conducting the examinations, he had great 
pleasure in supporting the proposal of the Council. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


Tue Bray Incipent AGAIN. 


On the resumption of the proceedings on the following 
morning, 

Mr. Bray (addressing the President) said that he wished 
to know from him what was the result of the voting on the 
previous day. 

The Presivent replied that it had been announced. 

Mr. Bray : I understood that in the midst of the discussion 
the meeting was suddenly adjourned. I certainly went away 
with the expectation that some announcement would be 
made afterwards; but no announcement has come to me. I 
wish to ask you in what position I stand with regard to 
membership. 

The Preswent: I announced it yesterday, as soon as the 
numbers were ascertained. The numbers were: For the 
motion, 126; against it, 62. 

Mr. Bray: Then, Sir, I wish to know what is your decision 
about that—as to whether or not I am a member of The 
Gas Institute. 

The Present: No; according to the numbers, you cease 
to be a member. 

Mr. Bray: Then, Sir, will you officially order me to retire, 
as not being a member ? 

The Preswent : I will officially ask you to retire ; but I do 
not wish to enforce it. You are perfectly at liberty to remain 
here. 

Mr. Bray: Then I wish to give notice that the vote was 
illegal. 
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Reapine or Papers. 

The reading of papers was then proceeded with; the 
following being the order in which they were taken :— 
Wednesday.—(1) ‘* The Principles of Gaseous Firing considered 

in their Application to the Heating of Retorts.” By 
Cartes C. Carpenter, of London. (2) ‘On the Use 
of Oxygen in the Purification of Coal Gas.” By W. A. 
Vaton, of Ramsgate. 

Thursday.—(8) ‘‘ On Photometers.” By W.J. Dispiy, F.I.C., 
of London. (4) “ Differential Charges for Gas.” By 
Henry Woopatt, of London. (5) ‘‘ The Newest Forms 
of the Gas-Balance.” By Frrepricu'Lux, of Ludwigs- 
hafen. (6) ‘‘ Ventilation of Gas-Lighted Rooms.” By 
Joun Somervitte, of London. (7) ‘The Sanitary 
Influence of Heating by Gas.”” By Lewis W. Leeps. 

These papers, together with the discussions thereon, and 
the necessary illustrations, will, as in previous years, appear 
in subsequent issues of the JourNAL. 


Report oF THE SCRUTINEERS. 
The Secretary read the report of the Scrutineers, showing 
the following elections for the ensuing year :— 


President.—Henry Woodall, of London. 
Vice-Presidents—George C. Trewby, of London; Frank 
Livesey, of London; and Henry Hack, of Birmingham. 
New Members of Council_—David Clarke, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne; Alfred Colson, of Leicester; William Cross, of 
Leamington; William Longworth, of Guildford. 
Finance Committee.—C. Woodall, C. Hunt, and R. Morton. 
Auditors.—Alfred Hersee and Alfred Lass. 


MEMBERS. 
*Acland,T. . . . . Rhymney. 
tAllen, R. W.. . . «. Rowley Regis. 
Chamberlain, H. B.. . Holywell. 
+Cox, J. H.,jun.. . . Sunderland. 
Cutting, G. F. . . . Mablethorpe. 
Dougall, J.S. . . . Bromley, Kent. 
Fletcher, A.T. . . . Leigh. 
*Foster, W. . . . «. Nelson. 
*Prith,J.M.. . . . -Aldershot. 
Harbison, J.P. . . . Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Hulse, W. W. . . . Longton. 
Humphreys, C.J. R. . Lawrence, Mass., U.S.A. 
yaees, H.. ss Workington. 
M‘Millin, Emerson . . Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
tMorrison, J. W.. . . Saltley, Birmingham. 
Newbigging, W.. . . Tokio, Japan. 
Nixon, W. . . . . Southbank, Yorks. 
Glane.G. . . »« « Eiuwil. 
Pettigrew,G. . . . Gateshead. 
Riley, E.C.. . . . Swindon. 
Roper, J. E.. . . . Great Berkhampstead. 
+Sheard, J.T. . . . Salford. 
Tooley,G. . . . . Leeds. 
Ward, F.J.. . . +. Waterbeach. 
Witten, J. . . . . Sheffield. 


Associate MEmBeErs. 

“Bromley, J.F.. . . Bolton. 
Dawson, C.G. . . . Sherborne. 
Drury,C.D. . . . Forest Hill. 
Gandon,C.,jun. . . Amsterdam. 
Green, A.R. . . . Preston. 
Green, H. B. . . . Preston. 
Guyatt, T. A. . . . Vauxhall. 


ASSOCIATE. 


Page,G. Shepard . . New York. 


Mr. H. Woopatu said he could not hear the announce- 
ment of the honour which had been conferred upon him 
without rising to thank the members very sincerely. It was 
an honour he had looked forward to for many years, because, 
from the very day he joined the British Association of Gas 
Managers 25 years ago—for he was one of the first dozen 
members—he felt that it was possible for him to rise to this 
honoured position ; and the aspiration had never left him of 
one day occupying it. He could only express his grateful 
thanks, and promise to do the best he could to serve the 
interests of the Institute. 


Puace or Next MEeEttnc. 
The Presipent said the next business was to select the 
place of meeting for the ensuing year. They had had with 





* Transferred from class of Associates. 
+ Transferred from class of Associate Members. 





them a considerable number of the members of the Socigg 
Technique, many of whom had expressed themselves in yory 
enthusiastic terms with regard to the reception accorded ty 
them ; and not only this, but they had gone further, and haq 
begged him, if possible, to induce the Institute to return the 
compliment next year and visit Paris. The members wor 
probably all aware that there was to be a great Internationa] 
Exhibition there in 1889; and they would remember tha 
when they last visited Paris it was on a similar occasioy, 
He need not say it would be impossible to hold the meeting 
itself in Paris—they must do this in England; but if i 
should be the opinion of the meeting that they should aftey. 
wards, as they did on the former occasion, make a trip to 
Paris, the locality where the meeting was held should be to 
some extent considered, with the view to make it most op. 
venient to members. 

Mr. H. Woopatt then proposed that the meeting shoul 
be held at Brighton. There had, he said, been a desire 
expressed that it should be held somewhere in the North— 
at Leeds or at Scarborough; but this would be extremely 
inconvenient, if a visit was to be made to Paris. He thought, 
however, as Brighton was accessible from all parts, this woul] 
be the best place. 

Mr. C. E. Bortey (Hastings) seconded the motion. 

No other proposition being made, Brighton was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. Maenus Onren moved that the meeting be held, as 
usual, on the second Tuesday in June. 

Mr. C. W. Hastines (London) remarked that when it was 
suggested that they should go to Paris, if the meeting was 
held on the usual days, they would hardly get over there 
before the Friday evening, which would involve breaking 
into another week. 

Mr. W. W. Hurcutnson (Barnsley) thought it would be as 
well to first ascertain whether the second Tuesday in June 
would clash with Whitsuntide. 

Mr. R. Morton asked when the meeting of the French 
Society would take place. 

The Present said he thought it had of late been rather 
guided by the time of the Institute meeting. This had 
always been held on the second week in June; and he 
believed the French Society arranged that their meeting 
should not clash with it. 

Mr. Hurtcuinson seconded the motion, and it was carried, 
on the understanding that, if it should happen to be Whitsm 
week, the Council would make some other arrangement. 


Tue Lecturesuips CoMMITTEE. 


The Present said that the next business—following the 
recommendation of the Council in the report which had been 
adopted—would be to elect six members of the Council asa 
Committee for the purpose of carrying out the proposition in 
regard to lectureships. He would ask the members to suggest 
names. 

The Secretary having read the names of the Committee 
who had been acting during the past year, 

Mr. C. C. Carpenter (London) moved that these gentle 
men be re-elected. 

Mr. Maenus Onren seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. Morton thought that a wish might be entertained 
to appoint other members. Speaking for himself, he should 
be very glad if someone were selected in his place. i 

Mr. Hastines said he was going to suggest that Mr. King, 
of Wolverton, who had taken a great interest in this matter, 
would be a useful member of the Committee. 

The Preswent reminded the meeting that, according 1 
the recommendation, the Committee was to consist of si 
members of the Council, and Mr. King did not happen tobe 
a member of that body. 

Mr. W. Fouts thought it might have been an advantage il 
the Committee could have been selected from a wider are 
than the Council; but he did not know whether it would le 
competent to do thisnow. It would be very desirable to have 
the assistance of such a man as Mr. King, if it could possibly 
be arranged. 

The Preswent said he was not lawyer enough to decile 
whether it was absolutely legal ; but sometimes it was W% 
to take the law into one’s own hands. He did not think they 
should be absolutely bound by the report of the Council. 

Mr. J. L. Cuapman (Harrow) suggested that two members 
might be elected from the general body of the members, # 
well as the six from the Council; making a total of eight. 

Mr. Hastings thought a resolution should be passed leavilg 
the matter entirely in the hands of the Council, who wo 
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be able to select from the general body anyone they thought 
specially fit. 

Mr. H. Peary considered that they were bound by the 
report of the Council, which had been adopted ; and that the 
suggestion now made, however excellent, could not be carried 
into effect until next year. 

Mr. R. Kine expressed the opinion that in this instance 
the report should be adhered to. The Council would, he 
said, have no difficulty in formulating a scheme for working 
out their own suggestion, for which, he was sure, the mem- 
bers were much indebted to them. If at the end of the year 
it was thought necessary to go outside the Council, they could 
do so; but it would be better to adhere to the resolution in 
the first instance. 

Mr. Morton suggested that the President should take his 
place on the Committee. 

The Preswent said that, in electing a Committee of this 
kind, it was usual to choose the full number, leaving the 
President as an ex officio member besides. 

Mr. Carpenter said he would alter his previous motion 
so far as to substitute the new President’s name for Mr. 
Morton’s, when the list would be as follows :—Messrs. Henry 
Woodall, Charles Gandon, Charles Hunt, Corbet Woodall, 
William Foulis, and Thomas Newbigging. 

Mr. Denny Lane suggested that they should select six 
members nearer to one common centre, so that gentlemen 
would not have to travel long distances to attend a meeting. 
It would be very desirable, in his opinion, that the smaller 
towns should be fairly represented. 

Mr. H. Hacx thought the last speaker had not noticed one 
clause in the recommendation, to the effect that Local Com- 
mittees should be formed where it was deemed desirable. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


Memsers 1n DeErFavtr. 
The Secretary read the list of members whose subscrip- 
tions had been two years in arrear, and who, in accordance 
with Rule 87, ceased to be connected with the Institute. 


Tue Succestep Exciusion or Mr. J. G. Hawxrs. 

The Preswent said the next question was in regard to 
Mr. J. G. Hawkins. It would be remembered that last year 
a resolution was submitted for removing that gentleman’s 
name from thie list of members ; but at his (Mr. Hawkins’s) 
request, it stood over for a year. The question was still un- 
decided ; and he would ask the Secretary to read two letters 
which had been received from Mr. Hawkins. 

The letters referred to having been read, and some discus- 
sion having taken place upon them, it was ultimately 
resolved unanimously that the matter should stand over for 
another year, in accordance with Mr. Hawkins’s request. 


Votes or THANKS. 

The Preswent then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
readers of papers. He said he had already done this in 
detail ; but he had much pleasure in doing so en bloc. The 
members had had some very interesting papers before them ; 
and he only regretted that in some cases the discussions had 
had to be curtailed. 

Mr. R. Morton seconded the motion ; at the same time ex- 
pressing his regret that two papers had to be taken as read. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. C. R. Mean (Sutton) then moved a vote of thanks to 
the Council, for the able manner in which they had conducted 
the business of the Institute during the past year. 

Mr. Franx Mrap (Sutton) seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Presmwent, on behalf of the Council, thanked the 
meeting for the kind indulgence with which their efforts had 
been received. He said he had next to propose a vote of 
thanks to the Scrutineers. He had never acted in this 
capacity himself; but he believed it involved a great deal of 
work, and these gentlemen were fully entitled to the thanks 
of the members. : 

Mr. Hurcuinson, in seconding the motion, remarked that 
he had filled the office of Scrutineer on a former occasion ; 
and he well recollected that it entailed a considerable amount 
of labour and self-denial. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Joun Cuapman having responded, 

Mr. T. B. Baxx (Rochdale) proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Auditors. 

Mr. J. L. Cuapman seconded the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously. 





The Presipent then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, for their kindness in allowing } 


the use of the room. He had no hesitation in saying that 
the Institute owed them a great debt of gratitude for allow- 
ing them to meet in that hall, which, acoustically con- 
sidered, was one of the best in London. The Institution of 
Civil Engineers had for many years allowed them the use of 
the building ; and their Secretary, Mr. J. Forrest, put him- 
self to no little inconvenience in giving them every facility 
for conducting the proceedings. 

Mr. Maenus Onren seconded the motion, which was at once 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. Fovtis next proposed a vote of thanks to the Pre- 
sident, for the admirable way in which he had conducted the 
business of the meeting. He said he knew from experience 
what the work of the President was; and though, on the 
whole, it was of a pleasurable character, he was quite sure 
that Mr. Gandon now felt, as he (Mr. Foulis) did last year, 
that he was glad it was over. But be that as it might, they 
owed him a great deal for the admirable way in which he had 
conducted the business, and for the address he gave at the 
commencement. Mr. Gandon was known to them all, and 
appreciated, not only as the President for the past year, but 
as an earnest and zealous worker in the Institute. 

Mr. Morton said he had much pleasure in seconding the 
motion. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The Presipent, in responding, said it had been a source 
of great pride and pleasure to him to appear before the 
members in his present position. He felt that he was very 
incompetent for it, being by no means an orator. But he 
had endeavoured to conduct the business to the best of his 
ability ; and if he had not been able to please everybody— 
which, perhaps, was an impossibility—he had done his best, 
and was very thankful that his efforts had been so cordially 
received. Had it not been for the kindness and forbearance 
of everyone, his task would have been much more arduous 
Before sitting down, he wished to say further that the success 
of such a society as theirs depended very largely upon the 
active officials. The President had to do very much as he 
was told; and though now and then he might exert his own 
free-will, he had to depend on the Secretary for guiding him 
in the right way. Mr. Bennett had had so much experience 
of the Institute, that no abler assistant could be found; and, 
moreover, he performed his duties in such a hearty and 
cordial manner, that it was a pleasure to work with him. 
During his year of office he had had every assistance from 
Mr. Bennett, who had done all in his power to help him in 
promoting the interests of the Institute. He would there- 
fore propose that a very cordial vote of thanks be now given 
to Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. T. W. R. Wurre (Sherborne) seconded the motion. 
He said he wished to take this opportunity of stating that 
the impression which he knew existed in some quarters— 
the idea which some people had put forward—in regard to 
“‘cliqueism’’ on the Council, was utterly unfounded. No 
one ever failed to secure a fair and impartial hearing; and 
he thought the more this was understood, the better it would 
be for all concerned. 

Mr. G. Sueparp Pace said he was about to rise to second 
the motion for the vote of thanks to the President, in return 
for the cordial grasp of the hand which he received from 
him; and his perennial smile, in asking him to take a seat 
by his side, was an honour which he could hardly have 
expected. He (Mr. Page) attended most of the meetings of 
the American Associations; but he was pleased to say that 
the business could not have been better managed if the ablest 
American President had been inthe chair. With regard to 
the Secretary, he had never had the pleasure of meeting him 
until this occasion. It was, in fact, owing to Mr. Bennett’s 
kindness and courtesy that he was present; because when 
he wrote to ask if it was possible for Americans to be asso- 
ciated with the Institute, he not only replied that they might 
all become associates if they would, but gave him every 
possible information he could desire. Not only this, but 
on his arrival the Secretary, notwithstanding his many duties 
in preparing for the present meeting, had given him every 

pessible assistance and information, and always seemed as 
if he had nothing else to do but to answer his questions. He 
was not present when the election of new members took 
place ; but he understood that he was now a full member as 
soon as he paid his subscription, which he should do imme- 
diately, and also those of several other American gentlemen 
who had been elected at the same time. He could assure 
the members that it was an honour to which he had looked 
forward for many years, to stand amongst them as a full 
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member. This feeling was shared by many of his colleagues 
in the States; and he believed there would be a much larger 
delegation next year, and many applications for membership 
—-amongst them being Mr. A. C. Humphreys, a gentleman 
not only of great practical experience, but one who had 
passed through their best technical school, and who would 
submit a paper which he hoped would be accepted. Before 
sitting down, he wished to state that the American Associa- 
tion would meet next October for the first time in Toronto ; 
and he hoped arrangements would be made to send repre- 
sentatives from the Institute. He could assure them that the 
Canadians would receive them with open arms; and he 
trusted that such reciprocal visits would lead before long to 
an international congress. 

The motion having been put and carried unanimously, 

Mr. Bennett returned his sincere thanks, and assured the 
members, as he had done on many previous occasions, that it 
always gave him great pleasure to do anything which tended 
to make the meeting successful. 


ELectTION oF A TRUSTEE. 


The meeting having been made special, 

The Preswent said the next business was to elect a Trustee 
in the place of Mr. Thomas Hawksley, who had expressed a 
desire to retire on account of advancing years. Mr. Hawks- 
ley’s name had been so long associated with the Institute 
that they were sorry to see it withdrawn; but at the same 
time his request was so decided that the Council felt they had 
no alternative but to accede to it. 

Mr. J. L. Cuapman thought it would be well, as they had 
one Trustee residing in London and another in Manchester, 
to have a gentleman from Scotland ; and he would therefore 
propose that Mr. William Foulis be elected to the post. 

Mr. R. Morton seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Fouts, in acknowledging the honour which had been 
done him, said he could not but feel that a more suitable man 
might have been selected. He did not know that the duties 
of Trustee were very onerous; but the Trustees became per- 
manent members of the Council, and he thought it would 
have been better to appoint some one nearer London, who 
could have attended the meetings with more regularity than he 
should be able to do. He was exceedingly anxious that Mr. 
William King, of Liverpool, should accept the position ; but 
he was so extremely modest that he positively declined. As 
he had been chosen, he could only say he would endeavour to 
do his duty to the Institute as far as he was able. 

The business then concluded; and the annual meeting of 
the donors and subscribers to the Benevolent Fund was after- 
wards held. 








Ir may be remembered that some months ago a proposal was set 
on foot by the friends and former pupils of Dr. A. W. Williamson, 
the Chief Gas Examiner for the Metropolis, to signalize in a fitting 
manner his eminent services as Professor of Chemistry at the 
University College—an appointment which he had then just 
resigned, after holding it for 38 years. It was decided to ask Dr. 
Williamson to sit for his portrait, to be preserted to the College ; 
and, he having consented, the Hon. John Collier has been selected 
to carry out the work. 


Tue presence of a barrel containing albo-carbon in close proxi- 
mity to the portion of Messrs. Garrould’s premises in the Edgware 
Road, in which a disastrous fire, unfortunately attended by the 
loss of six lives, recently occurred, naturally gave rise to suspicion 
that the cause of the conflagration might possibly have been the acci- 
dental ignition of this material by alighted match. It may be well, 
therefore, in view of the extensive use of albo-carbon for increasing 
the illuminating power of coal gas through the medium of the now 
familiar appliances introduced a few years ago for the purpose, to 
state that, according to the evidence of Dr. Dupré, at the 
Coroner’s inquiry necessitated by the above-mentioned accident, 
this substance is non-explosive, and does not give out inflammable 
vapour until it is heated to 200° Fahr. Albo-carbon would, he 
said, become extinct directly it was taken out of a burning sub- 
stance. A lighted match thrown into it would in a little time 
become extinguished. He did not think there was any more 
danger in keeping a quantity of albo-carbon in a place than in 
keeping tallow candles, or firewood dipped in resin. A person 
would be killed before naphthalene boiled up to a temperature of 400° 
Fahr. Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.I.C., F.C.S., the Chemist and Super- 
intending Gas Examiner of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who also gave evidence on the subject, said gas companies were 
quite within their right in allowing albo-carbon to be used by 
consumers for improving the gaslight, and he failed to see how 
this material could have been the cause of the fire. At the close of 
the investigation, the jury expressed the opinion that when albo- 
carbon is stored in large quantities it should be kept in iron vessels 
specially constructed, and apart from combustible material. 
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Cechnical Record. 


AN IMPROVED FORM OF GAS APPARATUS, 


A recent number of the American Chemical Jowrnal containeg 
an illustrated description, by Mr. J. T. Willard, of an apparaty, 
constructed for use in the chemical laboratory of the State Aor. 
cultural College of Kansas, and employed in the examination of 
he natural gases of that State by Professor G. H. Failyer. As it 
embodied certain special advantages not combined in any other 
ante that had come under the notice of the writer, he thought 
a description of it might be acceptable. It is essentially a com. 
bination for the analysis of gases of Elliott’s and Frankland’s 
apparatus incidental to water analysis, with important modifica. 
tions and additions. The accompanying illustration will make itg 
construction clear. 
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A is a pressure-tube graduated in millimeters. B is the measur- 
ing-tube, to hold about 120 c.c., 100 c.c. of which is graduated to 
tenths, beginning with the stopcock F. Its upper part is narrow; 
thus admitting accurate measurement of small as well as large 
quantities of gas. It is enclosed in a water-jacket, which must be 
provided with some means of securing an equable temperature 
throughout. C is the explosion-tube, and is ungraduated. D 
is the absorption-tube, surmounted by a funnel for the intro- 
duction of reagents. E is a laboratory vessel of the ordinary kind, 
which may be attached instead of D if desired. It is obvious that 
any form of absorption pipette may be attached at f. B, C, and D 
are connected by the stopcock F—a four-way cock shown in section 
above. By means of this cock, the others being suitably arranged, 
either tube may be put in connection with one of the others, or 
with the external air, without disturbing the other tube or tubes, 
G is an ordinary three-way cock. Reservoirs not shown in the 
illustration are attached to the tubes by mean of rubber tubing at 
a,b, andc. The ends of the tubes are closed by rubber stoppers; 
and the several parts are connected by heavy rubber connectors at 
d, e, f, and g. The ends of the capillary tubes are ground squarely 
at these joints, so that they come together perfectly. The apparatus 
is firmly attached to a suitable support, such as any one with a 
little ingenuity may devise. It is essential that A and B are 80 
supported that their relative position shall remain unaltered. The 
apparatus was designed for use with mercury, but water may be 
used. With water the pressure-tube would be unnecessary. 

Concerning the mode of operating the apparatus, but little need 
be said. It is most convenient to use Frankland’s method of 
measuring, in which the gas operated upon is always brought to 
the same volume, or to an aliquot part of the original volume, by 
adjusting the pressure of the mercury in A. Points on the pres- 
sure-tube corresponding to a number of convenient volumes in the 
measuring-tube must be previously determined with care. The 
tensions exerted by varying quantities of gas brought to the same 
volume will be proportional to the amounts of gas present. If the 
gas is brought to an aliquot part of the original volume, the ten- 
sion found may be reduced to that corresponding to the original 
volume by a very simple calculation. 

The explosion of the gases is performed under reduced pres- 
sure. This method of explosion is very advantageous, and may be 
used with this apparatus, even if water is used in the tubes B and 
D, by filling C with mercury. On lowering the reservoir connecte 
with C, any desired degree of rarefaction may be produced. It is 
convenient to have a rough scale at the back of C, and extending 
below, for use in measuring the pressure under which the gas 18 
confined during the explosion. . 

The fourth way in the stopcock F is essential for the discharge 
of the reagents employed in D; it is also used for the introduction 
of the gases. If it is desired to preserve a portion of the gas 1D 
while another portion is being measured and exploded in B and 
C, it is necessary to close this external opening of F. This may 
done simply and perfectly by filling the way with water or mercury 
from one of the tubes, and then slipping a short piece of rubl 
tubing filled with water over the end of the stopcock, and closing 
it with a clamp. 
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THE USE OF WATER GAS FOR METALLURGICAL 
PURPOSES. 


In the Journat for Sept. 27 last year (pp. 581-2), we reported a 

per prepared by Mr, A. Wilson, of Stafford, for the Manchester 
Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute. The author read his 
communication at the recent meeting of the Institute in London, 
and we reproduce such portions of it as are necessary to accompany 
the annexed illustrations of the plant—kindly lent for the purpose 
by the Editor of Industries. 

After briefly considering the reactions involved in passing steam 
through a mass of incandescent carbon, the author described the 
modus operandi of producing the gas. He then passed on to 
refer to the various installations of the plant ; dealing first with the 
earliest works where it was adopted—viz., those of Messrs. Schulz, 
Knaudt, and Co., at Essen. The plant consists of two generators, 
each capable of producing 10,000 cubic feet of water gas per hour. 
These generators are about 6 ft. 6 in. external diameter by 18 feet 
high. The gas, on leaving the scrubber, passes by a cast-iron pipe 
toa gasholder about 40 feet in diameter, and situated some 50 
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yards from the generator-house. From this holder the gas is led 
away by mains to the various welding furnaces, and another 
portion is taken from the holder expressly for lighting purposes ; 
and this portion only is passed through the purifier, to remove 
carbonic acid and sulphur compounds. The generation of the 
gas is so rapid that, when the steam is passed into the fuel, the 
holder rises some feet at one operation, and may easily be observed 
to be rapidly ascending. In order to prevent any danger of the 
blast passing by leakage along with the gas, an ingenious and 
highly successful slide-valve was introduced by Mr. Blass, of 
Essen. The construction of this is indicated in fig. 1, by which it 
will be observed to consist of a D-valve, sliding on three ports, 








and | se with an open water trough to keep it cool; whilst in 
the face of the valve between the ports grooves are cut, so that any 
leakage of air or gas respectively must pass to the atmosphere 
instead of forming mixtures in the pipes, which might prove 
dangerous. When once the charge is heated up, the steam is 
admitted for the production of water gas for about five minutes, 
when the valves are reversed simultaneously, and the charge is 
blown up to restore heat during about ten minutes; the various 
movements of the apparatus being all controlled in a convenient 
manner by a lever or hand wheel. Owing to its construction the 
generator is converted into a machine, and for three years its 
mechanism has worked with perfect regularity, whilst the repairs 
needed by the brick lining have been of a most trifling description 
Employing ten minutes for blowing up, and five minutes for the 
manufacture of water gas, each generator produces from 250 to 
800 cubic metres per hour. The carbonic acid never exceeds 4 per 
cent. ; so that the final result is a gas composed of 5 per cent. of 
nitrogen, 4 per cent, of carbonic acid, 41 per cent. of carbonic oxide, 
and 50 per cent. of hydrogen. 

The next plant put to work was erected at the Witkowitz Iron 
and Steel Works in Austria, and consisted at first of two generators, 
each capable of making 20,000 cubic feet of water gas per hour (the 
construction of these is shown in figs. 2 and 3); alse the necessary 
scrubber and gasholder. In this case the water gas is used for 
driving open-hearth steel-melting furnaces, and for lighting the 
works on the Fahnejelm incandescent system ; whilst the generator 
gas is used for firing the boilers. There are 500 cubic metres 
(17,655 cubic feet) of water gas used per ton of ingots; and the 
Manager—Herr J. Langer—expresses himself as convinced that 
there is a great advantage in using water gas for steel melting, 
always provided that the generator gas which is produced at the 
same time is carefully employed for boiler firing or similar purposes. 
At Hoerde, a very extensive water-gas plant has been erected by 
Herr Massenez, who intends to use the water gas generally for 
melting and heating, also for lighting the works, and the generator 
gas for boiler firing. A similar plant has been erected by Mr. 
Sampson Fox at the Leeds Forge Company’s works for welding 
flues and illuminating. 

A smaller generator, for the production of about 2000 cubic feet 
of water gas per hour, is shown in fig. 4. As this is designed 
particularly for lighting purposes, the greatest simplicity was aimed 
at in its design. The draught is obtained by a small steam-jet 
exhauster, sucking out at the top; and this combination possesses 
the following advantages :—During the blowing up it is impossible 
for the air to pass the hydraulic seal and escape to the gasholder ; 
this seal being sufficiently heavy to resist the suction without 
materially augmenting the back pressure during the manufacture of 
gas; the suction also allows of the extraction of ashes during the 
heating up, without work being stopped. The small opening through 
which the charging is done serves alternately for the chimney. 
This apparatus consumes 3 lbs, of coke, containing 14 per cent. of 
ash, and 5 per cent. of water, in making 35 cubic feet of gas. There 
is included in this figure such coke as is uselessly consumed during 
the night. The blowing up is continued 10 minutes, after which 
the manufacture of gas occupies five minutes ; the quantity of water 
used by the water-cooling ring is about 750 gallons per day of 24 
hours. It should also be mentioned that the water runs during the 
night as well as when the gas is being made. The first generator 
of this size was erected by Mr. Pintsch, whose name is well known 
in connection with railway carriage lighting; and it is used for 
illuminating his works at Fiirstenwald, near Berlin, as well as the 
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railway station adjoining, with all the signal-lamps, &c. Another 
of the same size has been erected by Mr. Wilson at Stafford, and 
may be seen at work at any time. It should also be mentioned 
that water-gas plants are successfully at work at the Terni Steel- 
Works in Italy, and in the engineering shops of Messrs. Sulzer 
Bros., Winterthur, Switzerland. 

The remainder of the paper bore upon the use of water gas in 
America for lighting by carburation and in conjunction with the 
Fahnejelm incandescent system; but this has been already fully 
described in the JourNAL. 

In the course of the discussion to which the paper gave rise, Mr. 
Walker observed that he had seen the apparatus put up by Mr. 
Sampson Fox at Leeds; and it had been very successful indeed. 
By means of it, the welding was done more effectually, and in less 
time; and the men were very well content with it. They could 
do more work, and do it with more certainty; and the cost of gas 
was about one-third that of the ordinary illuminating gas supplied 
by the Leeds Corporation. The President (Mr. D. Adamson) said 
he had the opportunity of investigating the cost of gas manufac- 
ture some years ago in connection with the purchase of the gas- 
works at Dukinfield from a private company, and he was certainly 
surprised to hear that by Mr. Wilson’s system a ton of fuel made 
33,000 feet of gas, whereas the best gas coal only made about 10,000 
cubic feet, and practically did not yield more than 9500 feet. Sir 
Lowthian Bell pointed out that a large quantity of the Wilson gas 
was obtained from the decomposition of water, which did not occur 
when gas was made in the ordinary way. He had himself seen 
the apparatus at work, both in Dresden and in Frankfurt, and had 
taken some interest in the question. He had endeavoured to 
induce certain gentlemen to introduce it in London for lighting 
purposes; but they appeared to be agreed to a man that it 
was a matter of so much danger and doubt that no one in his senses 
would entertain it, nothwithstanding that it was pointed out that 
it was used for illuminating purposes in various parts of the United 
States. The President said it appeared to him that the subject 
was worthy his attention; and he would endeavour to give it some 
consideration for practical purposes. Sir Lowthian Bell remarked 
that, when they were making water gas, not only had they the 
hydrogen which accrued from the decomposition of water, but they 
had the whole of the solid carbon of the coal also, which was con- 
verted into gas, which, of course, was not the case when they 
were making ordinary gas. He supposed they might reckon on 60 
per cent. of carbon being left in the retorts. Mr. Stead, referring 
to the fatal properties of carbonic oxide and its freedom from 
smell, said he thought something might be introduced to give it a 
disagreeable smell. This seemed to be all that was wanted to get 
people to use water gas—something to enable its presence to be 
detected in case of leakage. The President said, with reference to 
the comparison of gas, referred to by Mr. Walker, he knew that 
Leeds was one of the cheapest places in the country in its charge 
for gas for domestic purposes; the price being something like 2s. 
per 1000 cubic feet ; whereas in Manchester they paid 8s. 3d. So that 
if the cost of the gas used by Mr. Sampson Fox was one-third that 
of the Leeds gas, the proportionate cost would be very much lower 
in places where the cost of gas was higher. Mr. J. Riley said the 
estimates he had had before him more than once for the supply of 
this gas showed that the cost was quite equal to that of ordinary 
illuminating gas; and this fact was principally accounted for by 
an item which was controlled by Mr. Wilson and his friends. Mr. 
Wilson, in reply, said, with regard to the remarks of Sir Lowthian 
Bell as to the cities in the United States which now used water 
gas, he believed the number exceeded 300. As to the poisonous 
properties of carbonic oxide, it had not been found that there had 
been any more fatal accidents in any of these places than in other 
towns. It was certainly theoretically more poisonous than ordinary 
coal gas; but there was not very much difference in this respect. 
Carbonic oxide, having no smell, was rendered more safe, so as 
to be detected in case of leak, by the addition of coal tar naphtha 
in the purifiers. In other respects the water gas did not offer any 
objections as compared with coal gas. In Leeds, where Mr. 
Sampson Fox’s works were situated, he believed that the price of 
the town’s gas was the lowest in England; and if Mr. Sampson 
Fox had found it advantageous to use water ‘gas as compared with 
coal gas, of course it would be more so in proportion in other 
towns. With regard to Mr. Riley’s remarks regarding the obstruc- 
tions placed in the way of the use of this plant, he thought per- 
haps a little further inquiry might result in some modification of 
his opinion. 








Tue Use or Gas ror LicutHouses.—The Dublin Port and 
Docks Board have determined to apply gas cn Mr. Wigham’s 
system to the most important lighthouse under their charge—viz., 
the Poolbeg lighthouse, at the entrance to Dublin Harbour. By 
this system three important points are ensured: (1) Absolute con- 
tinuity of a maximum quantity and quality of light throughout all 
the hours of darkness, without the necessity for any intervention 
on the part of the light-keeper. (2) Avoidance of glass chimneys, 
the use of which occasions danger to the light in the event of 
breakage, and presents constant obstruction to the passage of the 
beam to the lenticular apparatus. (3) Facility of instantaneously 
increasing the power of the light for thick weather, so as to enable 
it to penetrate haze and fog. This action on the part of this light- 
house authority seems to show some grounds for the further inves- 
tigation into the question of the use of gas in lighthouses which 
has been demanded by shipowners, harbour authorities, scientific 
men, and others. 





THe Water Suppety or Paris.—Of late years the water supply 
of Paris has been so deficient that some quarters of the city have 
been served with Seine water, instead of the purer water from the 
Vanne. The matter was about to be brought before the Chamber; 
but last Tuesday the Government submitted a Bill for obtaining g 
supply from the springs of La Vigne and Verneuil, at a cost of 
85,000,000 frs. The yield of these - ay is estimated at 
110,000 cubic metres daily or about 25 million gallons. 

ADOPTION OF THE WEEKLY Payment SysTEM FoR Gas at 
SHEERNEsS.—A short time ago we stated that the Sheppy Gas Com. 
pany were about to institute a system of weekly payments for gas, 
The necessary arrangements have been completed; and the system 
is now on trial tentatively, as there are certain points in it which 
may require some modification in practical working. The plan 
adopted at Sheerness is briefly as follows :—The collector will call 
every week and receive payment of a pre-determined amount, 
based on the average of a large number of accounts—say, 5d. per 
week in summer, and 9d. per week in winter—and will give a 
printed cheque as an acknowledgment. Atthe end of the quarter, 
the thirteen weekly payments, if at 5d. per week, will amount to 
5s. 5d. A bill will then be left for the actual quantity of gas con- 
sumed during the quarter, at 3s. 3d. per 1000 feet, including also 
the charge for the rent of the meter, and of the fittings, if any, 
If this does not amount at 5s. 5d., the difference overpaid will be 
allowed on the next payments for the following quarter. If the 
bill comes to more, the difference underpaid is to be paid to the 
collector on his next call. As the collector will examine the meter at 
least once every month, the weekly payments may after a short time 
be arranged, as nearly as possible, to meet the charge at the end of 
the quarter. The Secretary of the Company (Mr. A. W. Marks) 
is of opinion that the system here sketched out will be found to 
work better than one involving weekly inspection of the meter 
indices. This, however, is a matter on which only experience can 
give conclusive information. Mr. Marks is issuing a small explana- 
tory leaflet for the use of the consumers; and he will be pleased 
to forward a copy to anyone who sends him stamped envelope. 
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THE FIRST TWO GAS INSTITUTE PAPERS. 

In another part of the present issue of the Journax will be 
found a report of the papers on the principles of generator 
firing and the use of oxygen in gas purification which were 
tead before The Gas Institute by Mr. C. C. Carpenter and 
Mr. W. A. Valon respectively. It would appear, from the 
tone of the greater part of the discussion on Mr. Carpenter’s 
paper, that the author’s motive in composing it was not 
clearly understood by the majority of hisauditory. This was 
also the same writer’s fate when he read his paper on a cog- 
hate subject before the Southern District Association of Gas 

anagers; and it is rather hard upon him, for he does his 





best to explain himself. It often happens, however, that the 
hearers of a technical paper form their own ideas respecting 
what the author ought to say ; and they criticize the commu- 
nication from this point of view, instead of trying to see the 
subject eye to eye with the writer. This is one reason why 
so much of the discussion on a technical communication fre- 
quently misses its mark ; entailing upon the author, when he 
rises to reply to his critics, a superfluous labour in putting them 
right respecting his intentions, whereas he should only find it 
necessary to explain anything that he may have left in doubt. 
Mr. Hack set the example, in the case of Mr. Carpenter’s 
paper, of regarding it as designed to show forth the recom- 
mendations of the particular system of retort firing with 
which Mr. Carpenter’s name has become indentified ; 
whereas the author’s object was strictly that defined by 
the title of his paper—an inquiry into principles, which 
were deduced from the critical examination of examples of 
gas generators. The fact that Mr. Carpenter brought in, to 
illustrate the subject, some of his own designs for generators, 
had really nothing to do with the case. He did this pro- 
bably to show that he actually carries into practice the prin- 
ciples he has learnt from his study of the subject; but it 
would have been quite competent for him to have left out his 
own doings, and to have preached from texts supplied by 
others. Being a designer of what is generally admitted to be 
an excellent system of heating retort settings, however, Mr. 
Carpenter would have been more than human if he had 
refrained altogether from relying upon the support which is 
expressed in the saying that ‘ the proof of the pudding is in 
‘« the eating.” 

We have no desire, at this time of day, to revive the con- 
troversy between the advocates of elaborate and of simple 
systems of heating gas-retorts by means of furnace gases 
with and without recuperation of waste heat. It is enough 
for us to know that the mischief, which sprang in the first 
place from our own republication of what the Germans were 
doing in this way, has been checked by a counter-movement 
to which we lent the support that it needed in its early days, 
and that, as Mr. Carpenter put it ‘‘ the craze for patenting 
‘‘ cunningly-devised tiles, pipes, and blocks of ingenious com- 
‘plexity and inherent instability has gone by.” There 
still remains a difference of opinion between the believers in 
recuperators, such as Mr. Foulis, and those who, like Mr. 
Carpenter, have gone beyond this faith ; but the difference is 
less momentous than it was when the former belief was made 
the justification for extraordinary expenditure in elaborate 
heat-recovering additions to retort settings. It now remains 
as very little more than a pious opinion, demanding no 
sacrifices on its behalf. It may not be amiss if we express 
here the present views of that section of the gas engineering 
public who have come to dispense with regeneration. They 
hold—and Mr. Carpenter in particular claims to have proved 
the fact by direct experiment—that the small quantity of air 
required for the secondary combustion of the fuel gas in a 
retort furnace is absolutely incapable of carrying back into 
the setting any valuable proportion of the waste heat of the 
outgoing products of combustion. Hence, they say, that it is 
waste of money to build recuperators. The secondary air is 
so easily heated to the point desirable for ready ignition with 
the fuel gases, and there is so little of it wanted, that it is 
sure to be hot enough for this purpose by the time it reaches 
the point of inflammation in the interior of the setting. The 
best thing to do with it, therefore, according to Mr. Carpenter, 
is to let it take up some of the superfluous heat of the brick- 
work about the point of ignition. There is the whole case 
in a nutshell. 

Mr. Carpenter does not deny the possibility of recuperation ; 
but he does deny that the possible benefit in the case of a 
retort furnace is worth the cost and trouble of the means by 
which it is to be obtained. We wonder if Mr. Foulis has 
ever satisfied himself respecting the actual amount of heat 
he recovers by heating the secondary air of his generator 
furnaces by the waste heat of the outflowing products of 
combustion. Mr. Valon must have been misunderstood in 
saying that there is no waste heat in a well-designed gene- 
rator furnace ; because the heat in the furnace gases at their 
last point of contact with the bottom retort must be greater 
than the equivalent required to maintain the temperature of 
that retort. But Mr. 5, steno says: ‘ Let it go; you can- 
‘“‘ not bring it back with the little secondary air you really 
‘* require.” It cannot be too widely known that Mr. Car- 
penter began his practical study of generator firing as a 
strong partizan, upon theoretical grounds, of recuperation ; 
but a prolonged comparison of furnace-gas analyses and 
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regenerator temperatures has brought him to his present 
opinions. We cannot accept the proposition laid down by 
Mr. W. Carr, that Mr. Carpenter’s system is open to the 
dreadful reproach of being ‘unscientific’ because it dis- 
penses with recuperation. Surely if an investigator, having 
tried a given principle of working, whether in respect of gas- 
furnaces or anything else, finds it illusory, he has a right to 
reject it. It is only when a course of procedure is adopted 
ignorantly that it merits the reproach of not being scientific. 
To say this of Mr. Carpenter, for his deliberate rejection of 
recuperation in retort heating, is not more just than it would 
be to call a non-condensing steam-engine an unscientific 
motor, merely because there are such things as condensing 
and multiple-expansion steam-engines. Anyone knowing Mr. 
Carr would think him the last man likely to pose as a 
stickler for ‘ scientific” ways of solving practical problems 
without regard for common sense; yet he went dangerously 
near this mistaken course when criticizing Mr. Carpenter. 
The paper is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
gas-generator firing, and should be attentively perused by 
all students of gas engineering, 

Mr. Valon’s paper on the use of oxygen in gas purification 
has already been noticed very briefly ; but it demands more 
particular criticism. The discussion on this paper was a 
high testimony of its interest and value. Here again, 
however, there was a tendency displayed to misinterpret 
the scope of the author’s communication. Some speakers 
wanted to know exactly what the oxygen process would 
cost to work; forgetting that Mr. Valon did not make his 
oxygen, as would be done in the ordinary way. Mr. Valon gave 
plenty of data by which the elements of the running expenses 
of the process could be made out with sufficient accuracy for 
any locality ; but his paper was purely a statement of experi- 
mental and not of commercial working. It is easy to find 
fault with a statement of an experiment on the score of its 
not being a working return, and also to complain of a report 
upon practical working because it does not in some respects 
conform to experimental niceties; end Mr. Valon was sub- 
jected to some of this style of criticism, which, however, he 
bore very well. The most serious of the comments upon his 
statements came from Mr. Frank Livesey, and referred to the 
great question of sulphur purification. Mr. Livesey thinks 
that Mr. Valon’s results in this regard are vitiated by the 
large purifying area available at Westgate, where the experi- 
ments were carried on ; and doubtless this point will have 
to be cleared up whenever the process is put in operation 
in the ordinary way of working. On the face of it, there 
is no particular reason why the use of oxygen should have 
any special influence upon the absorption of the sulphur 
compounds by lime; but this is essentially a matter that 
remains to be elucidated. The operations that must go on 
inside a lime purifier when gas is being purified in it with 
revivification, are of far too involved a character to be dis- 
missed offhand with a formula, or discussed from a precon- 
ceived opinion. 

It appears to us that, apart from the question of purifica- 
tion from sulphur compounds which must remain in abeyance 
for the time, the value of the oxygen process has to be judged 
from very simple data. Take the case of purification by oxide. 
What is the inducement to use oxygen, which costs some- 
thing, in preference to air, which costs nothing, in connection 
with the continuous purification of gas and the revivification 
of oxide? The answer is, An increased content of the oxide 
in sulphur, and a reduction of the purifying areaand material. 
The latter consideration cannot be exactly valued as an 


average. It may mean much or little, according to circum- 
stances. The former must be determined by experience in 
every case. With purification by lime, the conditions are 
different. In the first place, lime may be used instead of 


oxide in places where the latter is now employed alone. The 
result will be an increase of illuminating power in the gas, 
due to the removal of carbonic acid. On the other hand, the 
sulphur will be lost, excepting so much of it as may be 
recoverable from the lime by some process not yet used. As 
there will not be more than 15 per cent. of sulphur in the 
spent lime, it will not, in most cases, be profitable to remove 
the waste material from the works for treatment. Gas mana- 
gers using this process will therefore either have to sacrifice 
the sulphur (which, as Mr. Chester said, in some places pays 
the cost of the purifying material), or recover it themselves 
by some process for which they may not always have room, 
and which, with a low value for sulphur, may not be 
worth the trouble of working. Where lime is now used, 
on the other hand, oxygen offers, according to Mr. Valon, the 





matters. 


inducement of doing the ordinary work of purification with 
one-half the lime and in one-half the space. As with oxide 
purification, the latter consideration is difficult to value jn 
money; but the former is easily determined by every gas 
manager who has lime to buy. So far as can be seen at 
present, therefore, setting aside the problematical matters of 
sulphur purification and economy of space, Mr. Valon ig jn 
a position to assure any brother gas manager contemplating 
the adoption of the oxygen process, that he will save half 
his lime bill, out of which he must pay for his oxygen, 
This is putting the matter as low as possible ; but it is better 
to claim too little than to promise toomuch. The only thing 
remaining to be said on this subject is that it is to be hoped 
that, before another Gas Institute meeting comes round, the 
practical question will be set at rest by the experience of 
more than one member. Mr. Ogden has engaged to try the 
process at Blackburn ; and Mr. Valon will certainly do so at 
Ramsgate. If no other reports should be forthcoming, these 
two works are sufficiently independent to furnish between 
them reliable information upon the subject. Regarded as a 
technical paper, we have already taken an opportunity for 
expressing satisfaction with the character of Mr. Valon’s 
communication. Its matter and manner are alike good. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON AND THE COAL DUES. 


Tue second reading of the London Coal and Wine Dues Con- 
tinuance Bill was set down for Monday last week, but was 
not reached, and stood thirty-second in the Orders for yester- 
day ; so it was again deferred. It can therefore be judged 
what small likelihood there is of its ever coming under the 
notice of the House of Commons again. The consideration of 
this measure for perpetrating indirect taxation in London 
cannot be separated from reflections upon the present posi- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works, as a consequence 
of the revolutions before Lord Herschell’s Commission. No- 
body, however convinced, in the abstract, of the harmlessness 
of the dues as a means of raising money, can contemplate with 
equanimity the continuation of this great source of revenue 
in the hands of those who have hitherto administered it. 
Even the Standard, which has been a strong defender of the 
policy of the dues against the inconsiderate people who wish 
to abolish them and confine the Metropolitan Authorities to 
revenues raised by direct rating, has given up the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and has rushed to the other extreme of 
demanding the immediate suspension‘of this body, and the 
putting of its functions in commission. This is ridiculous. 
The Board is bad, no doubt; but itis not all bad. The people 
who profess the most implicit faith in any governing autho- 
rity, even to the extent of permitting it to administer vast 
funds not directly raised by taxation, are in reality its greatest 
enemies; for no sooner is their childlike confidence shaken by 
an unlooked-for revelation of frailty on the part of the object 
of their former worship, than they desert it altogether. No- 
body can accuse us of being too friendly to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; but yet we declare that this newspaper 
outcry for the blood of the members—speaking figuratively— 
is absurd. That jobbery and corruption have prevailed 
extensively among members of the Board and _ their 
permanent officials—especially of the lands and estates 
branch—is certain now, as it has been shrewdly suspected 
for many years. As one newspaper has put it very mildly, 
“a seat on the Board has not been found incom- 
“ patible with marked improvement in the pecuniary 
“ circumstances of some of the members, notwithstanding 
‘‘ the demands which their public duties must have made 
‘‘ upon the time and energy available for ordinary business. 

Nobody doubts, however, that there is on the Board and 
among the officials a substantial proportion of honest men, 
who have been deceived by venal colleagues. It is inevit- 
able that all should suffer together, to some extent; but 
sensible on-lookers owe it to themselves not to confound 
the innocent with the guilty. The corrupt members of the 
Board and the blackmailing officials have simply succumbe 

to the temptations incidental to their position. They found 
themselves in a situation where honesty did not appear to 
be altogether the best policy from their point of view; and 
they consequently followed another rule of conduct. The 
same thing will happen again and again to the end of the 
world, or at least until personal property shall cease to 
possess attractions for mankind. To a very considerable 
extent the people of London, who have suffered through 
the bad faith of the Spring Gardens depredators, are t0 
blame in the matter, through their utter neglect of municip 

To tens of thousands of Londoners the newspapée! 
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reports of the proceedings of the Commission now inquiring 
into the conduct of the Metropolitan Board of Works are the 
only intelligence concerning the doings of this body which 
they have ever read. The newspapers never pay any atten- 
tion to such matters; and consequently men of indifferent 
character and mean social position have had for years a 
better opportunity for getting hold of the reins of Metro- 
politan Local Government, and driving the machine to their 
own advantage, than they would have in forcing themselves 
into power in a small county town where everybody is known. 
This incuriousness of Londoners in matters of self-govern- 
ment—largely due to the unwieldy size of the capital—is of 
serious import in connection with the solution of the problem 
of the future management of the town. It would appear like a 
return upon all modern progress if one were to say that the 
Standard’s plan of putting the Government of London into 
commission would perhaps be the best course to pursue, not 
as a temporary makeshift, but as a permanent system; yet 
there is much to be said in favour of such a course. 


COMMISSIONS. 


In a letter received last week (not intended for publication), 
we are asked whether anything more is to be done in regard 
to the suppression of the ‘‘commission” system; and our 
correspondent was obviously inclined to throw upon us 
the duty of taking further and more active steps in the 
matter than have been suggested outside. Once and for 
all, we decline to do anything of the kind. If the men who 
are really concerned think that enough has been said and 
done about it, that is their affair and not ours. There is a 
section of men who look upon the existence of the practice of 
giving and taking ‘‘ commissions ”’ as a development of original 
sin, and who accordingly think that it can only be cured by 
the same spirit that, to use Matthew Arnold's phrase, ‘‘ makes 
“for righteousness.” This has likewise been our own view, 
to a great extent; but we also regarded the thing in the 
more particular light of a trade custom, and did our best to 
strip from it the disguises and excuses by which the naked 
theft is made to appear something else. So far we claim to 
have succeeded. Henceforth there can be no misunderstand- 
ing about it; and those who give and those who take bribes 
will do so under the shadow that lies upon all con- 
fessed wrong-doing. We do not see how any public 
action can reach those who are determined to do 
“wrong in secret. The issue lies with themselves; and 
nothing that we can say or do will stop a man who 
deliberately demands blackmail, or offers a bribe for unfair 
preference. We have been outspoken enough on this subject, 
to the verge of offence. People have professed to be scanda- 
lized at our statements respecting the extent to which the 
“commission ’’ system has been carried in the gas industry ; 
but if a man has clean hands, we do not see why he should 
be horrified at learning that his fellows are not all like him- 
self. He may be grieved aud disillusioned; but he has no 
proper cause to complain of the candid informant who has 
told him the truth of the case. ‘‘ Let the galled jade wince, 
“my withers are unwrung,” would be the natural reflection of 
aman who sees others reproved for errors of which he has 
happily kept free himself. We have written enough about 
the miserable ‘‘ commission” system to be able to claim 
exemption from liability to make any further pronouncement 
on the unsavoury subject, except when specially called on 
for a comment upon, or explanation of some fresh element 
in the controversy. With regard to the principal topic of 
Mr. Frank Mead’s letter upon this subject, which will be 
found in another column, we believe that there was no after- 
thought in the mind of the Council of The Gas Institute 
when they decided to take Mr. George Livesey’s paper as 
read. There was simply no time to read all the papers ; 
and, if the question were put, it would probably appear that 
Mr. Livesey willingly gave way, in order that other writers 
should not be disappointed. 








In order to test the legality of the proceedings connected with 
his expulsion from The Gas Institute, Mr. George Bray has taken 
action to restrain the Council from depriving him of his rights and 
Privileges as a member, Writs have been served, at Mr. Bray’s 
instance, upon Mr. Charles Gandon, Mr. George Livesey, Mr. T. 
Newbigging, Mr. Henry Hack, and Mr. W. H. Bennett, on behalf 
of themselves and the other members of the Council; and the 
cause will, in the ordinary course of business, come before the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice. A special meet- 
ing of the Council of the Institute was held yesterday to consider 
the steps to be taken in the matter. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebretws. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 
(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 1184.) 


THERE has been a general tendency in favour of better prices in 
the Stock Markets during the past week. The course of foreign 
politics has so far been smooth, and has inspired a little more 
confidence. The rise in quotations has also been aided by the easy 
condition of the Money Market ; for money is abundant, and there 
is no prospect of a change from this position for some little time to 
come. In gas, the momentary depression which was apparent last 
week has quite passed over. As we surmised last week, it seems 
to have been purely artificial; and is said to have arisen from a 
temporary cessation of support. The stocks which suffered then 
have now fully recovered, with the exception of Commercial, the 
old stock of which has receded 14. There is no reason for any 
depression in this stock, which is one of the best in the market; 
and the fall probably proceeds merely from an absence of buying 
orders just when it was on offer. Imperial Continental has regained 
all it has lost, and half a point more. The apparently erroneous 
price which we noted in our last was quickly adjusted early in the 
week ; and since then the stock has gained in firmness—marking 
2044 more than once. There has been more business done in it 
than in any other issue. The next most active stock was Gaslight 
‘* A,” which has steadily advanced during the week ; the closing 
price, 248}, being the best mark. There has also been some demand 
for the 10 per cent. preferences. Very fair business has been done in 
South Metropolitans; the ‘A’ stock’s prices being somewhat 
irregular, but the “‘ B’’ wasverysteady atan advance of 14. Brighton 
original has a rise of 1, which it fairly needed in order to put it on 
a level with the price which the public showed they were willing 
to give for the new shares at the Mart the previous week. Conti- 
nental Union new is 1 higher; but Bombay has receded 3, In 
Water, there is nothing to remark except some transactions at 
nearly top figures in that choice security New River debenture 
stock. The market generally is quiet and steady, excepting only 
a drop of 1 in Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary. The daily opera- 
tions were: On Monday chiefly in Imperial Continental, which was 
reinstated at 200-204. All other issues were very quiet. South 
Metropolitan ‘‘B” rose 14; and Commercial Old receded to a 
similar extent. Water was steady and almost unnoticed. On 
Tuesday business in Gas was more distributed through the list of 
issues. Gaslight ‘A ’’ and Imperial Continental rose 1 each; but 
Bombay fell }. Water wasas Monday. Wednesday’s transactions 
were mostly in South Metropolitan and Imperial Continental, which 
were firm and unchanged. Gaslight ‘“‘ A” was very quiet, but rose 
1 more. Nothing noticeable in Water. On Thursday Imperial 
Continental again was the most active. Prices in general were 
good, but quotations did not move. Water was as before. 
Business in Gas on Friday was rather quieter ; but prices were well 
supported. There was a little more activity in Water. Southwark 
fell 1. Gas quiet and firm on Saturday. Gaslight ‘“ A” advanced 
2more. Water was quiet and unchanged. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC LIGHTING COMPANY AND THE FORTUNES 
OF THE GROSVENOR GALLERY COMPANY—THE BRADFORD SCHEME —ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING IN NEW YORK—THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL—ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE STREETS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 

Rumour is rife in London respecting the proceedings of the South 
Metropolitan Electric Lighting Company, who are credited with 
meaning to do wonders with their contemplated Deptford station. 
It is understood that this undertaking is either an offshoot or is 
formed upon the model of the Grosvenor installation, and that the 
A. T. system of supply will be exemplified in its design. It will 
probably be safer, however, to exercise a wise discretion as to the 
reception of these reports of great things to be done by the South 
Metropolitan electricians until they have done something. While 
mentioning the Grosveror installation, it may be interesting to 
remark that a week or two since the managers of this undertaking 
had their first serious experience of a stokers’ strike. It is stated 
that it has been the practice of the Company to give the stokers on 
Sunday duty a hot dinner of roast beef and vegetables, by way, it 
is to be supposed, of consoling them for having to work a Sunday 
shift. On the day referred to the dinner was a cold one ; and the 
stokers were so incensed at this unwarranted departure from the 
traditions of the service, that they threw down their shovels and 
left the boilers to take care of themselves. Consequently, the 
steam went down, and the lights went out all over the district. So 
the story goes; and, if not true, it is decidedly ben trovato, We 
cannot stop to pick out one from the sheaf of morals that present 
themselves in this tale; and so we must leave them all at the 
disposal of our readers. 

The debate in the Bradford Town Council on the proposed electric 
lighting scheme for the borough—or rather for a small portion of 
the centre of the town—which was reported in last week’s JoURNAL, 
is rather entertaining reading. The Local Government Board, 
with unexampled celerity, have granted the recent application of the 
Council for leave to borrow £20,000 for this purpose; and now per- 
mission is to be demanded to raise the sum borrowed to £25,000. 
Nothing has yet been done ; and it will be a matter for surprise if 
the Gas Committee who have the project in hand do not spend 
£30,000 upon it before they get alight. It is funny to read how 
the Committee first consulted Mr. J. N. Shoolbred, and afterwards 
called in Professor Hopkinson, and how these eminent authorities 
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first disagreed respecting the system of distribution to be followed, 
and then made it up again on the basis that Mr. Shoolbred is to 
have his way first and Professor Hopkinson later. Mr. Galloway 
offered some sensible remarks in opposition to the scheme; but, 
of course, they were thrown away upon the Council in their present 
mood. If, as Mr. Galloway said, a member of the Council has 
remarked that the Corporation can afford to lose money by their 
electric lighting scheme because the loss can be easily made up 
out of the gas profits, it is certain, as the speaker observed, that 
‘*the gentleman who said this wanted looking after.” Things are 
all very pleasant in Bradford now with reference to this electric 
lighting project ; and the ratepayers have not awoke to a proper 
appreciation of what is going on. It will be well for the Corpora- 
tion if this lethargic attitude is not changed before long for some- 
thing very different. 

It is most significant of the conditions under which electric 
lighting in the cities of the United States has attained its mush- 
room development, that a correspondent of Industries, writing 
from New York on the fire risks of electric lighting in that city, 
concludes a long impeachment of the manner in which the work of 
electrical distribution is done, by declaring that the electric light 
companies there “are not pursuing a sound policy.” He goes on 
to say that “the loss of property by fire, personal injuries, and 
death all tend to create a prejudice against electric lighting, which 
should never have been allowed to gain a foothold. Now that 
cases of this kind are not only established facts, but appear to 
be increasing from week to week, instead of taking steps to 
prevent them, the companies endeavour, by statements before 
coroners’ juries and through certain electrical journals, to create the 
impression that the blame does not rest with them.” It is some- 
thing new to be told that there is a growing prejudice against 
electric lighting in the City of New York; but it is impossible to 
wonder at it, seeing how badly the electric lighting companies 
have done their work. The American public is eager for novel- 
ties, and not disposed to be particular in its demands upon the 
suppliers of a new thing to which it takes a fancy. Thus the 
electric light companies of the States were excused for a long time 
for doing their work in a fashion that would never have been 
tolerated on this side of the water; but the patient public is 
at last getting tired of makeshifts, and beginning to follow a 
standard of fastidiousness in the service that must mean ruin to 
the majority of electric light speculators. 

The Electric Lighting Act Amendment Bill has been returned to 
the House of Lords with but little aiteration from its passage 
through the House of Commons. The sole amendment is the in- 
sertion in the first clause, after the stated conditions respecting the 
grant of Licences, of words to the effect that the grant of authority 
to any undertakers to supply eleetricity within any area, whether 
such grant is in the form of a Licence ora Provisional Order, shall 
not in any way hinder the granting of similar power to the local 
body, or to any other company or person within the same area. It 
is scarcely to be supposed that this permission of unrestricted com- 
petition will be allowed to stand part of the Bill; but, if so, the 
value of the measure will be practically destroyed. 

Nobody is in any particular hurry to take advantage of the 
arrangement under which the Paris Municipality offer to become 
the patrons of electric lighting. This public-spirited body desire 
to patronize this kind of lighting in the same spirit as they have 
been accustomed to favour gas—by squeezing as much as possible 
out of it by way of assistance to the municipal budget. Up to the 
present time, however, electrical speculators have displayed a not 
unnatural reluctance to come and be plucked ; and so there is every 
prospect that Paris will remain without its electric light through 
the greed of the municipal government, just as London has to go 
without the same blessing in consequence of the discouraging effect 
of the Electric Lighting Act. By the way, speaking of this matter, 
have the Commissioners of Sewers, who are in a manner inde- 
pendent of the Act, done anything further in the direction of re- 
introducing electric lamps into the City streets? That business 
seems to have died down since the last fiasco in connection with 
the Brush Company. It was once said to be the Maxim Company 
that interfered with the conclusion of a satisfactory arrangement 
for the electric lighting of the City; but this unfortunate concern 
seems to have dropped out of work-a-day existence since the share- 
holders took to quarrelling with their Chairman. 





THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
FirtH ARTICLE. 
In continuation of our remarks on the gas-engines on view at 
the Glasgow Exhibition, we would to-day direct attention to those 
contained in the Machinery Court. First in order, we have the 
“ Griffin” gas-engine, which is made and exhibited by Messrs. 
Dick, Kerr, and Co., of Kilmarnock. This engine is shown in 
three sizes; the largest being one of 8-horse power nominal, and 
ye indicating 16-horse power. It measures 11 ft. by 
4ft. 2in.; and, with its water tank, weighs about 8 tons. This 
engine is specially adapted, it is said, for driving an electric 
dynamo ; its speed being 210 revolutions per minute, which, how- 
ever, is somewhat slower than some of the smaller engines of the 
same type. It is double-acting, as is also another of the same 
type, nominally rated at 4-horse power, and whose total weight is 
32 cwt. This engine is working a dynamo, from which a current 
is obtained to run seven incandescent lamps of 200-candle power 
each and fourteen of 16-candle power each, which light the 
verandah of the Indian Tea-Room. The third engine of the 
“Griffin” type is single-acting, and of 4-horse power nominal, 





and approximately of 2-horse power indicated. Its weight complete 
is 103 cwt. These engines have recently been very favourably 
reported upon by Professor Kennedy, F.R.S., of University 
College, London. At the adjoining stand, there are also shown 
three gas-engines, which are known as the ‘“‘ Acme,” and arg 
patented by Messrs. Magee and Burt. The largest of these engines 
is rated at 2-horse power, and the others, which are much smaller, 
are combined with meat-chopping machines—the knife in one cage 
being 16 inches, and the other 20 inches in length. The larger of 
the two engines, with meat choppers attached, consumes only 30 
cubic feet of gas perhour; and the mincer turns out 20 lbs. of meat 
every ten minutes. 

At a short distance from the ‘‘ Acme ” engines, there are shown 
the gas-engines of Messrs. Pollock and Sons, of Paisley. The 
shaft and all the working parts of the ‘‘ Pollock ’’ engine are of 
steel, while every bearing is made of gun metal, and is adjustable, 
In its entire action, the engine is controlled in a definite manner 
by means of an improved rotating valve, for which it is claimed 
that itis not liable to wear or abrasion, as it is kept cool by the 
water which circulates round the cylinder and valve. There is no 
‘‘ wire-drawing’’ of the charge; and consequently all the avail. 
able power is developed from the ignition. No heavy foundations 
are required ; and the engine may be bolted down direct to ordinary 
floors. The makers claim that this engine works with an economy 
of gas hitherto unattainable in engines of the non-compression 
type. The engines in question are made from 2-man power up 
to 2-horse power nominal; and although very recently brought out, 
they seem to have become very popular in Paisley and other places 
—there being already between 60 and 70 of them at work from 
2-horse power downwards. 

In the same court, Messrs. Tangyes Limited, of Birmingham, 
have on view one of their ‘ Tangye-Clark ” gas-engines of 1-horse 
—_ nominal, and also a specimen of their well-known gas- 

ammers, which, like an ordinary gas-engine, can be brought into 
action at a moment’s notice, without the necessity of waiting to 
‘‘ get up steam.” This ingenious piece of mechanism is frequently 
shown in action to visitors who may be interested in its capabilities. 
Mr. J. Cochrane, of Barrhead, near Glasgow, shows one of Atkin- 
son’s ‘‘ Cycle’’ gas-engines of 2-horse power nominal. The “Cycle” 
gas-engine, we are informed, has only been introduced into Scot- 
land within the last nine months or so; but it has already excited 
a considerable amount of attention among those persons who 
entertain the idea that there is a great future for gas-worked motors. 
The experimental investigations carried out some ago by Professor 
Unwin upon the “‘ Cycle ” engine, have contributed largely to make 
this motor popular. 

The only other gas-engine of which we have anything at present 
to say is one which is shown in a small wooden house outside 
the Machinery Court. The exhibitor is Mr. W. I. C. Horne, of 
Dowgate Hill, London, who is the sole agent for it in this country. 
The engine is the invention of F. Martini of Fauenfeld, Switzer- 
land, the joint inventor of the Martini-Henri rifle. The engine 
exhibited is the only one that has yet been broughtito this country ; 
and it has only been erected within the last week or two. It is of 
4-horse power nominal, and is designed for working with ordinary 
coal gas, or with gas produced by itself from petroleum. The 
petroleum connection, however, has not been erected—as yet at 
all events. For the power developed, the engine seems to be both 
small and compact; and we should expect to find it to be a very 
economical one. By-and-bye, we may possibly be able to give 
some facts regarding its actual working. The air required for the 
combustion of the gas is drawn from the exhaust chamber, which 
is situated in the engine seat; and it is worthy of remark that the 
heat of the exhaust does not ascend to the other parts of the 
engine. Engines of this kind are said to be in use on a consider- 
able scale in Switzerland. 

In our next article we propose to deal with the gas cooking and 
heating appliances which have been “installed” in the kitchens 
attached to the various dining and tea rooms connected with the 
exhibition. The heating arrangements at the various stalls where 
working processes are shown, in the Machinery Court and else- 
where, will also receive attention. 





Tue Council of the Society of Engineers announce that Mr. C. 
J. Light has been obliged to resign the position of Secretary to 
the Society through illness, a loss they very much regret; and 
that they have appointed Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson, A.R.I.B.A., to 
succeed to the office. 


EXPERIMENTS have lately been carried out by an officer in the 
United States navy as to the risk of explosions when incandescent 
electric lamp globes are broken in explosive mixtures. According 
to Industries, the first experiment was made with a mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen; Swan lamps being used. When the glass 
was broken, the mixture exploded ; but the filament was unbroken. 
The second experiment was made with marsh gas and air, when 
the filament was broken. Another experiment was made with coal 
gas; and after the bulb was broken, the gas burned for some time. 
An explosive mixture of coal gas and air was next experimented on, 
and exploded after the breaking of the bulb. As it is claimed that 
the breaking of the bulb of an Edison lamp will always break the 
filament by the first rush of air, the same danger would not attend 
the use of the Edison lamp as is shown to be the case with lamps of 
stronger filaments; but even if all were equally dangerous in explo- 
sive mixtures, says our contemporary, the liability of broken lamps 
and dangerous mixtures occurring at one time is very slight. 
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A HARD CASE IN PATENT LAW. 

One of the most troublesome of several inconveniences attending 
the patent system, as it obtains not only in the United Kingdom, 
but also in the United States, is brought prominently into notice 
by the announcement advertised in last week’s JouRNaL, that, in 
consequence of the existence of ‘an obstructive and wnworked” 
prior patent, Messrs. Thos. Fletcher and Co., of Warrington, are 
for the present unable to proceed with the manufacture of a form 
of gas-lamp which they had intended to put upon the market 
about this time. It has been a cardinal point with this firm, as it 
is with many others, to give particular prominence to patented 
specialities ; and there is a grim irony in the fact of their being 
upset now by one of the awkwardnesses of a system of which they 
have taken such advantage in other respects. It is not with any 
particular view to Messrs. Fletcher’s experiences, however, and 
still less with any desire to discuss the point of difference between 
them and their opponents in the present instance, that we now 
approach this subject. What has happened to them is only what 
occurs every day to many other would-be patentees. Not very long 
ago there was a bitter wail from an American manufacturer of 
chain fittings, who complained that he could not bring out an im- 
proved description of splice for chains because somebody else had 
anticipated him (almost accidentally, as it appeared) in a claim in 
an unworked patent. He had not discovered this anticipation until 
after his own device was perfected, and a considerable expenditure 
incurred for patterns, &c., all of which was wasted because the 
first man chose to play the part of the “‘ dog in the manger.’’ The 
case is worse in the States than with us; because there, when a 
man secures a patent, it remains his property until the expiration 
of the full term. He has nothing to pay by way of renewal fees, 
the operation of which in this country kills off most of the un- 
worked patents after a comparatively brief term. In the United 
Kingdom, however, provided a patentee pays his fees, he can in- 
dulge in the luxury of keeping anyone coming after him from 
working under claims which are valueless to himself. 

This is undoubtedly a hardship to the second comer; but it 
is dificult to see how it can be got rid of without imperilling 
patent right as a whole. It would never do to take away the prior 
protection on the petition of a later patentee; but that is what 
the request for the clearing away of “ obstructive ’’ patents would 
mean in many instances. In France and some other countries it 
is a condition of the continuance of patents that they should be 
actually worked in the country; but this requirement is intended 
less for the benefit of later inventors than for the protection of 
native industry against importations from abroad. A similar idea 
also underlies the German system of Government examination and 
so-called guarantee, which is no guarantee at all. Both in the 
United States and in Germany the wearisome precaution known as 
‘“‘ searching ” is done for the inventor by the officers of the Patent 
Department ; but the result is anything but satisfactory. Fan- 
tastic ‘‘ notions,” never calculated to be of the least use to any- 
body get passed easily enough in both countries; but patents 
which are likely to be valuable give endless trouble. The pro- 
tracted and costly litigation in the Courts of the German Empire 
between the Swan and Edison electric lamp companies, and the 
extraordinary telephone suits in the United States Courts, furnish 
a striking commentary upon the real value of the extensive powers 
exercised by the Patent Offices in these countries. With us a 
patentee takes out a patent at his own risk. He cannot know 
everything that has been done in the same direction before him ; 
and therefore he has to take his chance of being ‘‘ pulled up short ”’ 
at any stage of his career as manufacturer under his imagined 
monopoly. Then if he cannot make terms with his opponent, 
there is nothing for it but costly and tedious litigation or wasteful 
and distressing abandonment. 

A favourite cause of contention between people who find them- 
selves in conflict over patent claims of different dates is with regard 
to the precise meaning of the older specification. It not un- 
frequently happens that an inventor, seeking to embody in his 
process or device some newly-discovered principle, finds to his 
intense disgust that somebody six or eight years earlier made 
apparently the same dispositions, and founded thereon the same 
claims, although there is a moral certainty in the mind of the later 
man that his precursor had not the remotest idea of the principle 
that he wants to avail himself of by this means. There is great 
difficulty in dealing with cases of this kind. The earlier man, on 
being appealed to, is very likely to contend that the new principle— 
which he is sure to have heard of—was present in his mind at the 
time when he drafted his claims; and as it is impossible to say 
when a principle was first discovered, nobody can contradict him. 
Very many of the so-called novelties of the present age are merely 
re-embodiments of old principles that have been brought to light 
and forgotten again many times over. The fact of a suitable 
material having come into use, or a new manufacturing process 
being available, may enable a project to be successfully carried into 
execution to-day, whereas ten years ago it would have been im- 
practicable. Is the man who finally accomplishes what many men 
have attempted, only to fail, to lose his reward because there is 
only an infinitesimal difference between his process and that 
claimed but never carried out by a predecessor? Herein lies one 
of the chief problems of all patent systems; and the rock upon 
which so many patent specifications split is also a part of it. 

Patents largely occur in groups. At one time it is all dynamos, 
at another all arc lamps, that engage the attention of the Patent 
Office authorities. These rushes of patentees after one common 
object are a great source of litigation, besides causing a vast 





amount of trouble and loss that never comes under public notice. 
We have frequently called attention to the multiplicity of patents 
recently taken out for regenerative gas-lamps ; and there is certain 
to be trouble from this furore in the near future. Not five per 
cent. of these patents will ever be worked ; and of these four out of 
five will be contested as being infringements of other patents. In 
connection with patents for gas apparatus, however, one of the 
most remarkable specifications that have come under our notice 
of recent years is that of Mr. Rowland William Brownhill, for his 
automatic prepayment gas-meter. He calls his invention “an 
improved gas-meter for supplying gas in exchange for coin or an 
equivalent ;”” and one’s Pte respecting the complication of the 
machine in guestion receive whee expansion upon discover- 
ing that the complete specification occupies 20 printed pages, 
including no less than 48 claims, and is accompanied by 12 sheets 
of drawings. We could not possibly give a fair representation of 
these in the space available in our ordinary “ Register of Patents.” 
Mr. Brownhill has apparently expanded his description of his 
apparatus to the utmost, with what wisdom we are not prepared to 
say. His first claim is for “ automatically delivering gas from a 
gas-meter, in exchange for coin, or equivalent, by means, or by 
mechanism, or their equivalents, substantially as described and 
set forth in the several arrangements and figures of the drawings ; ” 
and this claim would seem to cover all that he does by this remark- 
able piece of mechanism. These words, however, are susceptible of 
considerable varieties of combination, and the use of every par- 
ticular piece of mechanism in the device is also separately claimed. 
In this way we are carried to “ forty-eighthly,”’ through a maze of 
references to the twelve plans. It is evident that Mr. Brownhill 
does not mean to leave anybody in doubt respecting his intentions 
in the matter of the construction and working of his automatic 
prepayment meter ; and this is, so far, something for which he is 
to be thanked. All the same, 48 claims certainly do strike one as 
verging on excessive particularity. 

There is some ground for regarding patentees as voluntary 
Ishmaelites in the domains of settled industry, with their hands 
against every man, and every man’s hand against them. By the 
mere fact of taking out a patent for his device, whatever it is, a 
man declares before the world his conviction that his notion of 
attaining the object in view is superior to all others. He challenges 
the world to do without his help or to get better; and the challenge 
is very often taken up. As we have repeatedly argued, the pretence 
that the inventor, as such, is a benefactor to the State, to be 
encouraged above the plodding worker, is a mistake. The prime 
object of the inventor is to make money; and his patent right is 
to him what the letter of marque was to the adventurer on the high 
seas in the last century. It justifies him in getting all he can for 
himself from the public, and that is all. There must be two sides 
to the general question of the desirability of a patent system; but 
the question has been answered in the same spirit by every 
civilized nation, with but one or two exceptions that tend 
to prove the correctness of the rule. It is manifestly desirable, 
however, that the application of the principle of a patent 
system should be as little as possible hampered with objec- 
tionable details; and therefore, returning to the first topic dealt 
with in this article, it must be regarded as regrettable when genuine 
progress is blocked by the very means intended to foster it. A 
patent is obviously meant to be applied in manufacture, and not to 
be used as an obstruction. There is such a thing as a compulsory 
licence to be wrung from a reluctant patentee; but there is a great 
possibility of obstruction in matters arising out of patents which 
cannot be dealt with in this way. One cannot help thinking that 
a remedy for some of these evils—for that particular evil at least 
which we now have under consideration—might be found in a 
modification of the French requirement to work the patent within 
a fixed time in the country to which it applies. Instead of pre- 
scribing the necessity of working a patent, however, as a condition 
of its continuance, the onus of proving that it is not worked might 
be cast upon anybody who wished to terminate the unprofitable 
monopoly. Suppose, by way of illustration, John Brown, patentee 
of a particular article which he wishes to place upon the market at 
an early date, discovers that he is anticipated, as regards one par- 
ticular claim, by Thomas Atkins, patentee of a different article of 
the same industrial order, which, however, is not manufactured. 
John Brown puts himself in communication with Thomas 
Atkins, who forthwith opens his mouth very wide, seeing a for- 
tuitous chance of recovering some of the money he has lost by his 
unworked invention, and perhaps of compensating himself for his 
half-forgotten disappointment in connection therewith. The two 
patentees cannot come to terms; and consequently there is a block 
in the way of industrial progress. Was the patent law enacted in 
order to favour the inactive patentee at the expense of the active 
would-be manufacturer, and of the public who might otherwise 
benefit by his inventiveness and energy? Then would it not be 
according to the spirit of the patent system to give John Brown the 
right to address a petition to the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, reciting that he is the patentee of an invention 
calculated to benefit the community, which cannot be worked be- 
cause of the existence of a prior claim of a patent issued to Thomas 
Atkins ; that the said prior claim is not, and has not for a stated 
period been utilized by actual manufacture under the patent by its 
owner; that he has endeavoured, without success, to effect an 
amicable arrangement upon equitable terms with the said Thomas 
Atkins ; and that it would be for the public good that an order of 
the Court should issue abrogating the unworked claim in question, 
in so far as it applies to John Brown's invention, or Testing 
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Thomas Atkins to grant a licence to John Brown, or giving such 
other equitable measure of relief as the Court should think called 
for under the circumstances. This is, of course, a crude suggestion 
of a way out of the difficulty ; but it is to be taken for what it is 
worth. We name the Chancery Division as the tribunal to adju- 
dicate upon such questions, because the principle involved is too 
grave for these matters to be left to the Patent Office. It is to be 
regretted that something was not done in regard to it when the 
patent system was last reorganized, as it seems hopeless to look for 
any fresh legislation upon this subject at present. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the question is a very important one for 
patentees and manufacturers, as well as for the public. 








Screw Curtine.— Mr. John Calvert, of Manchester (of 
“* Mechanics’ Almanac” fame), has just published a small book 
of practical notes on screw cutting. The main object of the 
work is to supply, in a compact form, such information as is 
daily required by almost every turner and fitter. Various tables 
are given; and, where necessary, they are practically explained. 
As a companion volume to the other books of reference already 
issued by Mr. Calvert, this is well worth buying. 


Gas ConsumpTION By Ratnway CoMPANIES IN THE NortH.— 
Some of the northern railway companies are taking steps to bring 
before their chief officials the extent of the consumption of gas. 
In one or two instances, all those who have the care of the gas 
supply at stations have received instructions to furnish reports 
etamaye | to head-quarters of the quantities of gas used. It is 

elieved this is to be done with a view to instituting comparisons 
and checking waste. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE STALYBRIDGE Gas-Works.—There were 
51 applications for the managership of the Stalybridge Corporation 
Gas- Works, which Mr. R. Hunter’s resignation rendered vacant. 
During the past week seven of the candidates were invited to meet 
the Gas Committee, who eventually selected Mr. E. H. Loam, the 
Assistant Engineer of the Burton-on-Trent Corporation Gas- Works. 
The appointment is of course subject to ratification by the Town 
Council. Mr. Loam is to receive £250 perannum. The make of 
gas at Stalybridge last year was 106 million cubic feet. 


THe Work oF THE Patent Orrice Last Year.—The fifth report 
of the Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs, and Trade-Marks 
for the year 1887 was issued last week as a Parliamentary Paper. 
The total number of applications for patents in 1887 was 18,051, for 
designs 26,043, and for trade-marks 10,586. These numbers are 
considerably in advance of the average of the three previous years. 
It appears from a table given that the proportion of applications 
made by persons resident in the United Kingdom was 76 per cent. 
—a total which varies but slightly from the average. Of the appli- 
cations made during the year, 53 per cent. were proceeded with. 
There were 26 applications made under the provisions of the Inter- 
national Convention, which was joined during the year by the 
Government of the United States. The total receipts for the year 
amounted to £124,279, of which £105,599 was for patent fees, 
£4855 for designs, and £8463 for trade-marks; while £5360 was 
received from the sale of publications. The chief items of expendi- 
ture were £47,110 for salaries, £2304 for pensions, £8050 for 
stationery, and £22,300 for printing specifications, lithographing, 
drawings, and other such expenses. A balance of £42,702 was left 
at the end of the year. 

Visit oF Frencu Gas ENGINEERS TO NewcasTLe.—At the close 
of the proceedings incidental to the meeting of The Gas Institute, 
a number of the members of the Société Technique du Gas en 
France (among them being MM. De Peaux, Krafft, Piaton, Vautier, 
Bouvier, Des Gouttes, and Raynal) paid a visit to Newcastle, for 
the purpose of studying the coal-fields of the North of England. 
On Monday last week the visitors inspected the works of the New- 
castle and Gateshead Gas Company at Redheugh, attended by the 
Secretary (Mr. W. Hardie), who fully explained the arrangements 
and the mode of working. They next went to the Tyne Dock, and 
witnessed the shipment of coal, in which great interest was mani- 
fested. They subsequently proceeded to the Boldon Colliery; and 
then returned to Newcastle. At night the visitors were entertained 
at dinner in the County Hotel, by Messrs. J. Joicey and Co. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Joseph Thompson, one of the Direc- 
tors of the Company; and the vice-chair by Mr. John Thompson. 
Among the visitors were Professor Lebour and Mr. W. Hardie; 
the French Consul for Newcastle was also present. The usual 
loyal toasts were duly honoured, and also that of the President of 
the French Republic. The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, referred to the great strides the gas industry has made, 
and the improvement that has taken place in gas lighting. This, 
he said, was partly owing to the stimulus given by the improve- 
ment of the electric light; and yet gas, despite it brilliant competi- 
tor, had a great future before it. Not only was it made better 
and cheaper now, as more gas could be produced from a ton of 
coals than formerly, but for motive power and for cooking and 
lighting purposes generally it would be largely used. M. Krafft, 
of the Naples Gas Company, responded. Professor Lebour replied 
to the toast of the “‘ English Guests.” Mr. Hardie also responded ; 
and, in doing so, intimated that it was highly probable that next year 
The Gas Institute would visit Paris. M.Raynal observed that should 
the members visit France, he could assure them they would meet 
with a very hearty reception. Other addresses of a complimentary 
character were given; and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by M. Des Gouttes. 





Gechnical Aecord. 


SOCIETE TECHNIQUE DU GAZ EN FRANCE. 
THe ConGress AT BouLOGNE. 

The Fifteenth Annual Congress of the above Society was held at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer on the 8th and 9th inst., under the presidency 
of M. Albert Ellissen. An epitome of the proceedings on the 
occasion was given in the Journat for the 12th inst. (p. 1050) ; and 
the following additional particulars are translated from the report 
which appears in the current number of the Jowrnal des Usines a 
Gaz, the official organ of the Society. : ; 

There were 126 members present at the opening of the business 
on the morning of the 8th; and after the official report of the pro. 
ceedings at the congress held at Nancy last year had been formally 
adopted, the gentlemen proposed by the Committee for election 
as members or associates—38 in all—were duly elected; the Presi- 
dent of The Gas Institute (Mr. Henry Woodall) being, as customary, 
admitted as an honorary member. The report of the Committee 
on the general progress of the Society during the preceding year 
was then read by the President. After making reference to 
the loss by death of several members, and to the withdrawal 
of others, it stated that, with the gentlemen proposed for 
admission, the roll was brought up to 553; consisting of 19 
honorary and 459 ordinary members, and 75 associates—as com- 
pared with 532 last year, and 84 at the foundation of the Associa- 
tion. Particulars were also given of the contribution to the funds 
by various gas companies, amounting to 19,925 frs. (£797). The 
Treasurer (M. Deleury) then presented a report on the financial 
position of the Society. It showed that the receipts last year 
exceeded the expenses by 11,584 frs. (£463); and that the capital 
had risen from 78,357 frs. (£3134) to 90,482 frs. (£3619)—an 
increase of 12,125 frs. (£485). The four members of the 
Committee retiring by rotation, but eligible for re-election— 
viz., MM. Le Treust, Mallet, and Melon, and Mr. H. M'‘L. 
Backler—were then re-appointed; and M. de Marizy was 
chosen to fill the vacancy caused on the Committee by the 
deceased M. Léonce Vée. This completed the business at the 
morning sitting. The Committee subsequently held a meeting 
for the election of officers for the current year, with the follow- 
ing result :—President, M. Cornuault; Vice-President, M. Le 
Treust; Secretaries, MM. Melon and Salanson; Treasurer, M. 
Deleury. 

a sitting opened with the delivery by M. Ellissen 
of his Inaugural Address, of which the following is a full 
abstract translation :— 

The President began by reminding his colleagues that when he 
had the honour of presiding over their deliberations at Nantes, in 
1881, he reviewed the progress of the gas industry from the manu- 
facturing point of view, and made special reference to the various 
improvements introduced in connection with the use of gas. The 
members had, he said, continued in the path of progress ; and the 
communications presented year by year at their meetings gave 
proof that they were not stopping on the way. The gas under- 
takings of France testified, by the financial assistance they afforded 
to the Society, their interest in the work of its members ; the 
technical press—French and foreign—reproduced their papers; 
and they had had the gratification of seeing the labours of several 
of their fellow-workers cited by the distinguished Engineer, Mr. 
W. Foulis, who presided-last year over the meetings of The Gas 
Institute. ; : 

Coming to the subject-matter of his address, the President 
asked his hearers to allow him to disregard for a moment his 
position as an engineer, while he directed their ones 
to the commercial aspect of their undertakings. The suppliers 0 
gas had, he said, been greatly reproached on account of what was, 
he considered, very improperly called their “ monopoly.” But, 
strictly speaking, they had not the monopoly of public and private 
lighting. By virtue of the contracts entered into with the muni- 
cipalities, they certainly possessed the right of distributing gas 10 
the various towns in which their operations were conducted ; but 
this privilege was only granted on conditions with respect to oo 
public lighting which were frequently exceedingly heavy, an 
on the obligation to lay down mains at very great expense 
in a specified area. These contracts, however, did not — 
upon the suppliers of gas a monopoly of the sale of light. 
They had, in fact, to do battle against other Hight. gooducen 
—against petroleum, electricity, oil, and candles ; and the a 
was often formidable. The two last-named illuminants—can _ 
and oil—M. Ellissen pointed out, possess the strong coe poe A 
tion to their employment resulting from their habitual et ~ 
many years; petroleum appeals to the consumer on account * oh 
cheapness ; electricity has created for itself an infatuation eee 
has been sufficiently intense to cause alarm to some of t rs 
colleagues in the gas engineering profession. With regard oa 
distribution of light, gas suppliers came within the domain of — 
Trade; and it was upon this ground that they had to fight an 
vanquish their enemies. For a long time they had allowed ne" 
selves to be deluded into inaction by the supposed possession 0 : 
privilege which they had not, and had permitted to spring up 
their very sides rivals which had now assumed formidable et 
portions. ‘ Have we,” asked M. Ellissen, ‘ sufliciently = 
known the advantages of gas, and the facilities it offers, regar 
alike from the points of view of illumination, ventilation, = 
sanitation? Have we so adjusted our prices as to render g' 
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available to all? Have our efforts been directed to breaking 
down the prejudices—in these days very cleverly fostered by our 
adversaries—which represent gas as a dangerous and injurious 
agent? In a word, have we done what every tradesman, 
prompted by a natural desire to increase his business, would have 
done in our place? No; it must be admitted that we have not. 
An interesting investigation carried out by Mr. T. Duxbury in an 
English town sets before us the various causes assigned by the 
inhabitants for their refusal to employ gas. This investigation 
furnishes the reply to the queries I put just now. It is these 
questions of a purely commercial character that we have to take 
up resolutely. Let us work in this direction. Letus make known 
the superiority and the advantages of the agent for the production 
of light and heat in which we are chieflyjinterested ; and instead of 
a monopoly in name (and even this is sometimes contested), let us 
acquire @ monopoly in fact, before which our competitors will be 
obliged to give way.” 

Having briefly considered the advantages and inconveniences 
attending rival systems of illumination, M. Ellissen remarked that 
gas engineers must not suppose that there is not still a great deal 
to be accomplished in the way of developing the use of gas. To 
remove any doubts on this point, it would be sufficient to com- 
pare the quantities of gas consumed in a number of French towns, 
and then look at the figures in relation to the consumption in 
certain foreign towns. To facilitate such a comparison, he sub- 
mitted a table from which the following particulars are extracted :— 

















: Gas Sold Number of Consumption 
Place. Population. Last Year. Pub. Lamps.} per Head. 
Cubic Metres, Cub. Met. Cub. Ft. 
London . 8,832,000 675,000,000 69,913 176-1 = 6216 
Paris . . . | 2,344,550 255,000,000 54,000 108°8 3841 
Berlin. 1,850,000 117,000,000 16,444 86°7 3060 
Vienna « | 1,090,000 77,250,000 15,034 70°9 2503 
Madrid . . 480,000 13,043,000 7,488 27°1 957 
Brussels . . 470,329 33,748,000 12,455 71°7 25381 
Do. (city only) 171,751 19,206,000 5,334 111°8 3946 
Lyons. . . 401,930 25,802,000 8,486 64°1 2262 
Amsterdam . 875,186 25,250,000 5,728 67°3 2876 
Rome ° 370,000 14,000,000 6,000 37°8 1334 
Milan 320,000 14,000,000 4,000 43°7 1548 
Bordeaux . 265,000 20,560,000 4,778 77°5 2736 
Munich ‘ 262,000 10,700,000 8,929 40°8 1440 
Marseilles 254,000 14,000,000 4,200 55°0 1942 
TOM. 2 + 253,000 22,025,000 4,150 87°0 38071 
Barcelona . 250,000 20,000,000 12,000 80°0 2825 
Antwerp. . 200,000 12,800,000 6,464 64°0 2259 
Se 188,272 14,052,000 3,907 74°6 2633 
Frankfort . 175,000 14,250,000 2,465 81°4 2873 
Toulouse. . 147,617 7,300,000 8,000 49°4 1744 
Hanover. . 145,214 10,000,000 8,358 68°9 2482 
Amiens . . 80, 8,277,000 oe 40°9 1444 
Nancy .. 79,038 3,150,000 4,560 39°8 1405 
Mulhouse . 68,000 8,218,000 3,181 47°3 1670 
WOE. + « 52,209 2,404,000 4,249 46°1 1627 
Poitiers . . 86,210 671,000 2,414 18°5 653 
Périgueux . 25,969 985,000 1,179 37°9 1338 
Narbonne . 28,134 906,000 901 32°2 1136 
aa 30,624 818,000 1,278 26°7 943 
Evreux . 16,755 704,000 672 42°0 1482 
Meaux .. 12,291 534,000 577 43°4 1582 








Referring to the growing demand for increased illumination, 
which is a characteristic of the social life of the present day, M. 
Ellissen quoted some figures recently laid before the Physical Society 
by M. Mascart. About a century ago, a grand féte was given in 
the Salle des Glaces in the Palace of Versailles—one of the finest 
rooms in the world—and about 1800 wax candles were employed in 
thelighting. In 1873, on the occasion of another féte in the same 
place, 4000 wax candles were used; while three years later, 8000 
candles were necessary. So that in 1878 just twice the amount of 
illumination, for the same superficial area, was required, in com- 
parison with what was regarded as sufficient five years previously ; 
and more than quadruple that employed a century ago. 

Turning to public lighting, the President remarked that the 
setting up of a few electric arc lamps called the attention of muni- 
cipalities to the necessity for increasing the lighting of the public 
thoroughfares ; and the result has been the employment of high- 
power gas-burners. He then gave the following particulars as to 
the lighting of certain well-known open spaces in the principal cities 
of Europe, to show that there is still ample scope for making the 
lighting thoroughly efficient :— 











: 
Consump- | Consump- 
Superficial No. of ; : 
sanaes Area | Lamps. “gat | a hiRtre, 
Square Metres. | Cub. Met. | Litres. 
Parts— | 
Place dela Concorde . 76,680 220 70° 400 0°92 
Place de la République. 33,111 | 184 | 169°750 5°13* 
Lonpon— 
Trafalgar Square 16,822 | 40 | 15°500 0°93 
BarkcELona— 
nn: « « < «es 41,000 | 190 91°850 0°53 
Maprm— 
Puertadel Sol . . . 12,022 | 41 53°100 4°42 
{ 











* Only half of the burners employed are regularly lighted. 


M. Ellissen thinks we may hope to see in the future the streets 
and open spaces lighted in such a manner that drivers of vehicles 





will be able to dispense with lamps for finding their way and 
avoiding collision; the existing necessity for these lights causing, 
he considers, the mind to revert to the time when pedestrians 
carried lanterns with them as they traversed the streets at night. 
On this subject he quoted the following interesting particulars as 
to the origin and development of public lighting in France, as con- 
tained in the work of M. Edmond Théry:—We have to go back 
to the year 1558 before the first traces of public lighting in Paris 
are met with. By a decree of Parliament, made in the month of 
November in that year, it was ordered that a lighted lantern (wne 
lanterne ardente et allumante) should be placed at the corner of 
each street from ten o’clock at night till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and where the streets were so long that the lantern was un- 
equal to lighting them from end to end, other lamps were to be 
placed at suitable intervals. This first attempt at public lighting 
was attended with but small success; and during the troubles of 
the League, the decree was disregarded. In 1662—that is, more 
than a century later—a fresh attempt at lighting the streets was 
made. By letters patent granted by Louis XIV., and registered 
by Parliament on Aug. 26, 1662, the privilege of public lighting 
was accorded to one Laudati Caraffe, who, however, was to enjoy 
it for a period of five years only. The system proposed by Carafie 
was the establishment of stations where the services of lantern 
and torch bearers could be secured for a few sous, to conduct pedes- 
trians to their destinations. The lantern-bearers made use of 
yellow wax tapers, about 1} lbs. in weight, marked with the arms 
of the city, and divided into ten equal parts. Pedestrians who 
desired to be conducted and lighted paid 5 sous for each part. 
The lantern men also lighted carriages and sedan-chairs at a 
charge of 5 sous for every quarter of an hour they were engaged. 
In order to check the time, each man had suspended from his belt 
a sand-glass (also marked with the city arms), arranged to run 
15 minutes; and this he reversed when starting on his journey. 
The lantern-bearers were posted at distances of 800 paces one 
from another. The central bureau, situated in the Rue St. Honoré, 
was opened to the public on Oct. 14, 1662; but, notwithstanding 
the originality of the system, the hopes of the inventor for its 
success were far from being realized, and he ruined himself in the 
undertaking. 

The real originator of the public lighting of Paris was the Lieu- 
tenant-General of Police, La Reynie. At his suggestion, a Royal 
Edict was issued in 1667, prescribing the establishment of lanterns, 
containing lighted candles, suspended from ropes at the height of 
the first floors of the houses. This experiment was thoroughly 
successful ; and at the end of the seventeenth century, Paris had 
6500 public lanterns, in which were consumed nightly about 
1625 lbs. of candles. The Parisians, as well as the foreigners resi- 
dent in the city, were enraptured with this method of lighting, 
which they regarded asa chef d’wwvre. One of the latter, writing 
on the subject at the time, went so far as to say that the spectacle 
of the illumination of Paris at night by means of an infinite number 
of lamps was so beautiful and so complete that “‘ Archimedes him- 
self, had he been living, would have been incapable of adding any- 
thing more useful and agreeable.”’ The street lamps in which oil was 
consumed, and which were furnished with reflectors, did not make 
their appearance until a century later. They were the invention 
of Bourgeois de Chiteaublanc, who was entrusted for a period of 
twenty years with the lighting of Paris. This was assuredly great 
progress; and the song writers of the day did not fail to direct 
their good-humoured railleries against the poor old candle-lanterns. 
It was quite seriously believed that the perfection of public light- 
ing had been attained; and M. de Sartines, in the course of a 
memorial addressed to the King in 1770 on the subject of the 

lice administration in France, said, in reference to the new street 

amps, that the large amount of light afforded by them justified the 

belief that it would never be possible to find anything better. ‘ It 
is probable,” remarked M. Ellissen, alluding to the ridicule cast 
upon the old candle-lamps, “ that our children also will laugh at 
the methods of lighting by gas, and even by electricity, such as we 
know them to-day.” 

In 1787, Aimé Argand, a Genevese, invented a lamp with 
a glass chimney, which was unjustly called Quinquet, after 
a great lamp seller of the period. This lamp was improved 
upon by a tinsmith and lamp maker of the name of Vivien. 
It was this lamp that the marvellous invention of Philippe 
Lebon had so much difficulty in dethroning in France. Lebon 
was born in Champagne in 1767, the year of the invention of 
street lamps, and was discharging his duties as Professor of 
Mechanics at the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées in Paris when he 
conceived the idea of employing combustible gas, obtained by the 
distillation of wood, for the lighting of houses and the public 
thoroughfares. He took out his first patent on Sept. 28, 1799. 
Since that time, what progress has been made by the invention of 
Philippe Lebon! It was not, however, until 1820 that the first 
gas company was constituted in Paris. During the ten years 
from 1844 to 1858, the six gas companies then existing distributed 
246 million cubic metres, or about 8684 cubic feet ; being, on an 
average, 24 million cubic metres per annum. But it is chiefly 
from the formation of the Paris Gas Company by MM. Emile and 
Isaac Pereire that dates the real development of gas consumption 
in Paris. The volume of gas sent out from this Company’s works 
in 1856 was about 10 million cubic metres; whereas in 1866 it had 
reached 122 millions; in 1876 had further advanced to 189 millions; 
and in 1887 was 291 millions. y 

The foregoing figures prove that the consumption of gas is still 
susceptible of great extension. What should gas companies do to 
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attain this result ? Conduct their business on strictly commercial 
lines, and cease to regard their concessions as conferring a privilege 
or a monopoly. Above all, long and troublesome formalities for 
the customer, whether on the part of companies or of municipal 
authorities, should be abolished. Gas suppliers should anticipate 
consumers, and facilitate by all the means in their power the use 
of gas, which should be sold at a reasonable price. This price can 
only be reached by companies having long contracts, which will allow 
them time to form adequate sinking funds for the redemption of 
their works—a very important element in the net cost of gas. 
Companies should themselves undertake to supply and put up 
fittings for consumers, and thus protect them from the frequently 
exorbitant prices demanded for pipes and fixtures. Many com- 
panies have already begun to do this. Some put in an installation 
of two or three burners, on condition that the consumer (who pays 
for the use of the meter) undertakes to burn a minimum quantity 
of gas ranging from 12,000 to 16,000 cubic feet per annum. 
Others ut in gratuitously the service-pipe and meter, with some 
simple fittings and a cooking or heating appliance, and charge for 
their use only a very low monthly rental. Others, again, go still 
further. Not only do they gratuitously fit up service-pipes in 
houses, giving a premium to the proprietors, but also put up in the 
kitchens, without charge, a gas-burner and a connection for a gas- 
stove, at the same time placing a cooking or heating appliance at 
the disposal of the consumer. It is necessary to have managers at 
the head of gas-works, who, apart from their technical qualifica- 
tions, possess business capacity—the spirit and activity of com- 
mercial men; or else to have associated with them, in large 
towns, an officer whose special duty it will be to look after the 
requirements of existing, and to seek new customers. Every means 
should be resorted to—conferences, large placards, publications, and 
prospectuses—to keep gas well before the public. One method of 
disseminating knowledge which has produced good results, and to 
which it is useful to have recourse frequently, is the holding of local 
exhibitions and competitions of gas appliances. In Brussels last 
year there was an interesting competition between gas-heating 
stoves ; and this year the contest is with coke-heating appliances 
for domestic use. It is equally advantageous to make the public 
acquainted with the various applications of gas to ventilation. 

Having referred to an offer made by Mr. H. M‘L. Backler, one of 
the Committee of the Society, to give a prize for a paper on the 
subject of the lighting and ventilation of houses by gas, M. Ellissen, 
went on to remind the members that in 1881, at their congress at 
Nantes, MM. Fessard and Leretz presented an interesting com- 
munication on this subject, and the authors were awarded a prize 
for their work. He pointed out that the efforts of gas engineers 
should be directed to promoting ventilation by means of the heat 
produced by the gas lighting appliances themselves; and it was 
with this idea that the Society had instituted on the present 
occasion a special prize of 1000 frs. to be awarded for the best 
paper dealing with the subject. The members had approved of 
the encouragement the Committee had accorded to the author of 
the paper bearing the motto of ‘ Querens,” who had furnished 
some very interesting details upon the question. He added that 
the Committee had decided to retain on the programme for the 
current year the subject of the study of ventilation, which was 
one of the most important matters connected with the gas 
industry, inasmuch as the solution of this problem would be the 
surest means of successfully combating the other modes of light- 
ing. In this connection he referred to the steps now being taken 
by the Committee of the Society, in conjunction with Paris Gas 
Company and all the other French gas undertakings, to organize 
at the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1889 a thoroughly represen- 
tative collection of gas appliances. The appeal made by the 
Executive Committee for pecuniary assistance had, he said, 
resulted in promises of about 250,000 frs.; and a plot of ground 
on the site of the Exhibition had been reserved for the con- 
struction of a special building, to be used exclusively for the 
display of gas appliances of every kind. 

Returning to the real subject-matter of his address—viz., the 
commercial aspect of gas supply—M. Ellissen remarked that a 
question which had been much discussed, alike in France as in other 
countries, was as to the desirability of gas companies taking up 
electric lighting. He expressed the opinion that it would be 
advisable for gas companies in France to watch carefully the pro- 
gress of this system of lighting, and, wherever they could supply 
the new illuminant under favourable conditions, not to allow other 
lighting undertakers to establish themselves in their domains, It 
was with this idea in mind that in 1882 he brought about the 
association of the largest gas companies in Europe, for the purpose 
of studying in common the production and distribution of electricity. 
The work of the electrical laboratory, so ably conducted by their 
colleague M. Monnier, had enabled several gas companies to carry 
out certain limited installations of electric lighting—such, for 
example, as in theatres or palaces, where this system of illumina- 
tion was absolutely demanded. Thus they had witnessed the 
successive creation of central stations at Bucharest, Vienna, 
Rome, Marseilles, and Le Mans; and of special installations 
for theatres at Lyons, Toulouse, Béziers, Clermont-Ferrand, 
and other places. In several of these towns the gas companies 
supply the electric light to warehouses as well as private dwellings. 
*‘ Does all this mean,” asked M. Ellissen, “that gas companies 
who are threatened with competition should always yield to 
the pressure put upon them to furnish electricity within their area 
of supply? Certainly not; and if in certain towns the consumers 
exact arbitrary conditions and prices which would constitute a 





certain loss, I should consider it preferable for gas companies to 
submit to the competition of electric lighting companies, which are 
most frequently constituted on deplorable financial conditions 
which lead to their certain ruin. But every time we have to 
respond to actual necessities, we ought—even if occasionally under 
onerous conditions—to satisfy the demands of the municipalities 
and the inhabitants, but within restricted limits, and only in such 
a manner as to reserve to ourselves the exclusive right of supplying 
the light in the public thoroughfares, in the way of facilitating the 
renewal of our concessions. By specifying, in our contracts with 
the towns for the right to substitute electricity, we shall be able to 
await the arrival of the time when the requirements of luxury or 
of comfort necessitate the installation of the electric light in privat, 
habitations at prices which will allow of the amortization of the 
expenses of first establishment while producing a legitimate retum 
on the capital engaged.”’ 

The President closed his address with a brief reference to the 
projected visit of the members of the Society to London, at the 
close of their proceedings, in response to the invitation of The Gas 
Institute, to attend the meetings of that body. He remarked on 
the necessity existing at the present day for extended observation 
and research; and as the experience of many of his colleagues had 
been confined to their own country, he thought the visit would be 
productive of good. While acknowledging London to be the 
“cradle” of the gas industry, seeing that it was there that the first 
gas company commenced operations in 1812, he nevertheless thought 
they could reflect with a certain amount of pride upon the fact that 
it was to France that many countries were indebted for the intro- 
duction of gas lighting. He alluded, in conclusion, to the arrange. 
ment which had been made for holding the next congress of the 
Society in Paris, about the time of the opening of the Universal 
Exhibition of 1889; and said he thought they would agree that this 
was an event which no man of science, engineer, or director of a 
great industry should fail to signalize as another point of departure 
in the march of progress which has characterized the present cen. 
tury, which they were assuredly justified in calling the age of light. 


After the delivery of the President’s address, reports were pre- 
sented on the subject of the prizes offered by the Society. It was 
stated that only one paper had been received in competition for 
the premium. It was entitled, ‘The Ventilation of Dwelling. 
Houses and other Buildings Lighted by Gas,” and bore the motto 
“ Querens.” The author divided his subject into two parts. In 
the first he examined the general conditions of ventilation; dwell- 
ing specially on the use of high-power recuperative gas-burners. 
In the second he applied to the ventilation of a dwelling-house, a 
workshop, a school, theatres, &c., the principles he had laid down. 
After giving an abstract of the paper, the Committee expressed 
the opinion that, although the author had not_ sufiiciently 
investigated the data constituting the basis of his work, 
he had nevertheless made intelligent use of well-known rules and 
formule. In order to encourage him to complete his researches, 
as well as to show the great interest attached by the Société 
Technique to the difficult question of ventilation considered in 
relating to gas lighting, the Committee awarded him a prize of 
500 frs. They were of opinion, however, that the subject was still 
open to further study ; and therefore they purposed having a pro- 
gramme prepared for the next congress, with the view of assisting 
investigators by indicating to them, among the numerous ques- 
tions raised by the problem of ventilation in connection with gas- 
lighted localities, those to which they are desirous that attention 
should be specially directed. After the reading of the report, the 
President opened the sealed envelope bearing the motto, and drew 
therefrom the name of M. Charles Pot, to whom the prize was 
accordingly awarded. 

The next business was the award of premiums for the best 
papers presented at last year’s congress. They fell to M. Chevalet, 
for his paper on “Condensing and Washing Gas;” to M. Dela- 
haye, for his communication on ‘‘ The Cost of Certain Artificial 
Illuminants capable of Competing with Gas;” and to M. Salanson, 
for a mémoiré on “ The Effect of Previous Compression of the 
Charge in Explosive Gas-Engines.”’ 

Prizes were also bestowed on twelve aged and meritorious work- 
men, out of thirty-five applicants ; the ages of the recipients rang: 
ing from 61 to 79 years, and their period of service in gas-works 
from 27 to 44 years. 

The subjects of the papers presented to the meeting have already 
been intimated. These communications will be dealt with at 
greater length, as occasion may require, in subsequent issues of the 
JOURNAL. 

The visit of the members to London, on the invitation of The 
Gas Institute, has been noticed in connection with the proceedings 
of that body, reported last week. 





THE summer congress of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
is to be held in Dublin, commencing on Tuesday, July 31. After 
a reception by the President (Mr. E. H. Carbutt) and the Council 
and members of the Institution, in Trinity College, by the Earl of 
Rosse and the other gentlemen comprising the Local Committee, 
the reading and discussion of papers will take place. In the 
afternoon there will be a steamer trip in Dublin Bay or a visit 
the works in Dublin which are open for inspection—the Rath- 
mines Water-Works of the Dublin Corporation being mentioned; 
whilst the evening will be devoted to the annual dinner of the Inst 
tution. On Wednesday morning papers will be read and discussed: 
The members will next day proceed to Belfast. 
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ILLUMINATION AND VENTILATION BY GAS. 

In the Jowrnal des Usines a Gaz for the 5th inst. there appeared 
a long account of certain experiments made in lighting the concert 
room of MM. Pleyel-Wolff et Cie., of Paris. As the result was 
the abandonment of electric lighting in favour of gas, the follow- 
ing particulars will doubtless be perused with interest. 

In 1887 eleven proposals were submitted to the above-named 
firm for lighting their concert room ; and finally electric light was 
decided upon, as being, according to the French electricians, one- 
third cheaper than gas for the purpose. Finding, however, that 
the room was very defective in ventilation, as most of the Parisian 
concert halls are, it was decided to supplant the three lustres in 
use at the time by three sun-burners. After a considerable number 
of experiments, it was found that these did not quite answer all 
the requirements, for the following reasons:—There was no 
saving in the consumption of gas by these burners; it was 
impracticable to fix them at the proper distance from the 
ceiling ; the flames were unsteady ; and, with the large consump- 
tion of gas at an insufficient height, the heat was intolerable. The 
foregoing were the principal reasons for discarding the sun-burners. 
Finding these appliances to be a failure, it was determined to 
give a trial to gas-lamps on the regenerative system. The idea of 
having the gas-flames high up in the top of the hall was excellent, 
as it would remove the products of combustion from the body of 
the room, and, through the elevation of temperature due to the 
combustion of the gas, also serve to ventilate the place. It has 
always been a question of lighting from above; but the difficulty 
of the chimney becoming choked has invariably presented itself, 
together with an unsteady flame and a little light. But after 
employing several kinds of burners, the necessary requirements 
have at last been met, and a greater intensity of light, com- 
bined with economy in the consumption of gas, ensured, by the 
employment of Wenham regenerative lamps. Different patterns 
were examined ; and it was finally decided to have a group of 
four No. 4 lamps, each consuming 20 cubic feet of gas per hour. 
On comparison, it was found that three of these clusters only 
consumed half the quantity of the old Argand burners; and one- 
third the quantity required by the sun-burners would give not only 
the same amount of illumination, but a light of three times the 
intensity of the old burners. The management of the lampsis very 
simple. The glasses can be lowered for cleaning by means of a 
small rack and pulley fitted on the frame of the lamp; and the gas 
is conveyed to the burner by means of an india-rubber tube. It 
can be easily turned on, and lit by a spirit-flame or an electric 
torch, and all the work required for this can be easily performed by 
a youth. After the experiment had proved successful in the large 
hall, the smaller annexes were lighted by the same system. The 
three lustres, consisting of four No. 4 Wenham lamps, give a total 
illuminating power of 2570 candles. As regards expense, the 
advantage is nearly 100 per cent. on the side of the Wenham 
system as compared with electric lighting, without taking into con- 
sideration the first cost of plant, dynamos, engines, &c., for the 
latter. In conclusion, it may be said that with the Wenham 
lamps the intensity of light, the ventilation, and the economy in 
fitting up and working are sufficient to show their many advantages, 
and to prove that there is no necessity to resort to the electric light 
again ; leaving out of consideration the increased labour and greater 
responsibility attending the first installation of the electric light 
and the work necessitated. Besides this there was the extra 
expense entailed in ventilating the place; whereas by the present 
system ventilation is ensured without any special additional cost. 





DIFFERENTIAL Prices For Day anp Nicutr Gas at LizGe.— 
As from the 16th inst., the charges for the supply of gas at Liége 
have been altered. For the future the price will be 10c. per cubic 
metre for gas used in the daytime, and 15c, during the night— 
about 2s. 3d. and 8s. 44d. per 1000 cubic feet respectively. 


THE RocupaLe Gas Manacer’s SaLary.—The mover and 
seconder of the resolution passed at the recent meeting of Rochdale 
ratepayers against raising the salary of the Corporation Gas 
Engineer (Mr. T. Banbury Ball) have written to a local paper to 
protest against the action of the Council in this matter. “It 
seems,” they say, ‘‘a natural supposition that the ratepayers 
should have a voice in regulating | controlling the expenditure 
of their own money. The members of the Council should bear in 
mind that a day of reckoning will come when their conduct in this 
matter will be remembered against them.” 


Society or Arts ConvEeRsAZIONE.—The annual conversazione 
of the members of the Society of Arts was held last Wednesday 
evening in the South Kensington Museum. The members and 
friends, to the number of about 2250, were received in the West 
Architectural Court by Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., the Chairman 
of the Council; and subsequently promenade concerts were given 
in the building by the band of the Royal Artillery and the Blue 
Hungarian Band. In addition to these sources of amusement, a 
vocal and instrumental concert was given in the Lecture Theatre 
by the Neapolitan Quartette; and the now well-known Criterion 
Hand-Bell Ringers and Glee Singers performed at intervals in the 


Casts Court. The galleries containing the celebrated Raphael car- 
toons, and the Sheepshank and other collections of pictures, were 
well patronized during the evening, though, from their extent, 
they were not at any time inconveniently crowded. The gather- 
ing was in every way a marked success; the arrangements being 
admirably carried out under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. H. Trueman Wood, M.A. 





THE SYSTEM OF CHEMICO-TECHNICAL CONTROL 
ADOPTED IN THE MUNICH GAS-WORKS. 

The numerous improvements introduced in the gas industry, 
in connection with both the methods and the plant, have made it 
desirable that some sort of scientific control should be adopted in 
gas-works possessing these improvements, so that their full value 
may be correctly ascertained. Being fully alive to this fact, the 
proprietors of the Munich Gas-Works have adopted a system of 
chemico-technical control, a description of which it is our intention 
to set before our readers, availing ourselves of the excellent account 
furnished by Dr. Eugen Schilling in a recent issue of the Journal 
fiir Gasbeleuchtung. 

The work of control is divided into three kinds: First, daily 
investigations ; secondly, periodic determinations ; and thirdly, 
special researches as required. 

The daily investigations include: (1) The examination of the 
gas for its maximum and minimum illuminating power; (2) the 
estimation of ammonia by a method similar to that adopted by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works at their gas-testing stations ; and 
(3) the estimation of the carbonic acid in gas by means of a Bunte 
burette. Sulphuretted hydrogen is tested for hourly with lead 
paper ; each piece of paper being subsequently placed in order in a 

ook. All these tests are entrusted to the chemist; but the fore- 
man assists by doingall the easier operations, working under the 
direction of the chemist. The temperature of the gas in the con- 
densers is also noted; and the results are entered in a book, under 
the following headings :—Time of making test ; luminosity (maxi- 
mum and minimum) ; ammonia, in grammes per 100 cubic metres ; 
carbonic acid, volume per cent. ; maximum temperature after con- 
densation (four entries) ; and a column for remarks. 

The second kind of control—the periodic determinations—include, 
first, the testing the furnaces; and, secondly, a general chemical 
control. A register is kept of each furnace, of its durability, the 
number of necessary repairs, &c., which are entered in a special 
book. The periodic tests are made to control the amount of fuel 
that is required, the mode of burning, the temperature, the posi- 
tion of the dampers, and the conditions of draught. Dr. Bunte’s 
method is adopted for the examination of the regenerative furnaces ; 
but if it is desirable to have comparative data as to the behaviour 
of particular furnaces, the following estimations are sufficient :— 
(a) Position of the dampers, draught and temperature. The latter 
is measured in the combustion chamber between the retorts, and at 
the egress from the furnace, by a Siemens water pyrometer ; the 
weight of the iron block and the variation of the specific heat of 
iron at high temperatures being taken into consideration. (b) The 
amount of the fuel required is estimated by weighing the coke 
required during a period of at least twice 24 hours. All such esti- 
mations are made with one kind of coal or coke, and previous to 
the testing the retorts are filled exclusively with the same coal, and 
the generators charged with the coke obtained from them. More- 
over, on testing days the amount of ash is weighed, and the coke 
contained in it estimated. (c) The quantity of water required for 
evaporation under the grate. (d) Analysis of the chimney gases, 
(e) Analysis of the heating gases. The two last-named estimations 
are made by the chemist; all the others are done by the foreman. 
The results are entered up under the following headings :—Date ; 
retort-house; furnace; position of damper ; draught ; temperature ; 
fuel; chimney gases; heating gases. It will be seen that such a 
series of data give an excellent representation of the working and 
management of the furnaces. 

Under the head of periodic determinations we find also the 
general chemical control, which is divided into six sections :— (a) 
Coal, (b) Coke, (c) Town gas, (d) Purification, (e) Gas liquor 
(f) Boilers. The first three—coal, coke, and gas—examinations 
are made by the chemist; the samples only of the coal and coke 
being taken by the foreman in a prescribed manner while work is 
in progress. One great mixed sample every year is made of all the 
kinds of coal employed in the works during that period. Large 
portions are set aside from many waggons of dry coal, and these 
are subsequently reduced in a proper manner. In the same way 
samples of the coke prepared from the different kinds of coal are 
taken. Moreover, samples of the coke as sold are retained. The 
chemical examination includes an estimation of carbon and 
hydrogen by combustion in the usual way. The total sulphur 
present is determined by Von Eschka’s method ; the nitrogen, by 
Kjeldahl’s method ; moisture in the usual way; and ash by igni- 
tion in a platinum crucible. From these data the composition of 
the coal or coke can be calculated and its quality judged. Finally, 
a sample is coked in a platinum crucible; the object being more to 
compare the coking capabilities of different kinds of coal than to 
ascertain how much oe may be expected from the sample in the 
works. With coke the calorific value is also calculated. The coal and 
coke results are arranged in a book under the following headings :— 
Coal Tests.—Date ; kind of coal; analysis (C, H, O, N, 8); 
moisture; ash; carboniferous matter; coking. Coke Tests.— 
Date; kind of coke; analysis (C, H, O, N, 8S); moisture; ash ; 
calorific value; remarks. The gas is examined by analysis in a 
Bunte burette, and its heating value calculated from its con- 
stituents. The sulphur in the gas is determined by Letheby's 
method of burning the gas and collecting the products of combus- 
tion in brominated hydrochloric acid. The gas results are entered 
in the following order :—Date ; analysis (CO,, Cm Ha, O, CO, 4, 
CH,, N); quantity of sulphur; quantity of ammonia; calorific 
value; specific gravity ; remarks. 

In testing the purification, the ammonia is determined in the gas 
both before and after the superphosphate treatment, and the 
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nitrogen is estimated in the enriched superphosphate. In oxide 
purification the sulphuretted hydrogen is determined before purifi- 
cation, and its absence ascertained after purification. The ammonia 
estimations are made in the usual manner. The nitrogen in 
the superphosphate is determined as ammonia by distillation 
with caustic lime; and the sulphuretted hydrogen is estimated by 
aspirating a definite volume of gas through an alkaline solution 
of lead acetate, filtering off the lead sulphide, and burning it with 
sulphur in a current of hydrogen. The entries on this point are 
made in the test-book in the following manner :—Date. Super- 
phosphate purification : Grammes of N as NH; in 100 cubic metres 
of gas, before and after testing; quantity sent away; nitrogen in 
it (per cent., kilos.) ; price in England (£ s. d., marks). Iron 
purification: Grammes of SH, in 100 cubic metres of gas, before 
and after testing. 

After leaving the superphosphate apparatus, the gas passes 
through a test apparatus in order to see that it does not contain 
any noteworthy quantity of ammonia. This apparatus consists of 
a tube containing a measured quantity (1 c.c.) of normal soda, and 
coloured with rosalic acid. The gas is made to bubble through 
the soda at a fixed rate by means of a Giroud regulator. Hence 
the time required to bring about the change of colour in the soda 
indicates at once, by a simple calculation, the amount of ammonia 
present. This is never employed for the exact determination of 
ammonia; but is simply used as an indication that the gas, 
after being submitted to the superphosphate purification, does not 
contain more than the admissible quantity of ammonia. 

The tests of the ammoniacal liquor include the determination of 
its specific gravity, the estimation of the total, the volatile and 
the fixed ammonia, and an examination of the sulphate of ammonia 
produced from it. Ordinary methods are used; and the results 
are arranged under the following headings:—Date. Ammoniacal 
liquor: Specific gravity; amount of ammonia (total, fixed, 
volatile) ; water employed ; theoretical yield of sulphate ; sulphate 
produced ; amount of nitrogen in the sulphate; remarks. 

The data for the control of the boilers comprise the fuel require- 
ments, the water vaporized, the temperature, and the composition 
of the chimney gases, from which it is possible to determine the 
working power of the boilers. These results appear in the test- 
book under the following headings :—Date ; requirements of coke, 
coal, quenching, and tar ; water vaporized ; chimney gas ; tempera- 
ture; remarks. 

The third division of the work of control comprises those investi- 
gations which are not regularly required, and which cannot con- 
veniently be arranged by general directions—such, for instance, 
as: Researches on the activity of new purifying material; as to 
the presence of valuable substances in old purifying material; on 
various superphosphates; on the composition of gas liquor; on 
the working up of ammoniacal liquor; on the purification of the 
water supplied to the boilers; on the quality of the tar; on its 
application to heating and technical purposes; &c. Such experi- 
ments require special arrangements, and are therefore not included 
in the regular control. As to the periods of control, each set of 
generator furnaces is examined twice a month. The coal and coke 
are analyzed once a year; the gas twice annually; while the 
purification, gas liquor and boiler firing are examined at least 
once a month. This system of control, it may be mentioned, has 
been in use since the commencement of the present year. 








Some weeks since we intimated that the question of appointing 
a successor to Mr. Fiddes, the Engineer of the Bristol United Gas- 
light Company was under the consideration of the Directors, From 
advertisements appearing in another column to-day, it will be seen 
that it has now been decided to have two separate Resident Engi- 
neers at the Avon Street and Stapleton works respectively, as well 
as Chemists at these works and at the Canons’ Marsh works. 


In our article on the Gas and Water Stock Markets last Tuesday, 
the flatness in the gas department which prevailed during the 
previous week was attributed to sympathy with the prevailing ten- 
dency of the market, rather than to any special cause affecting the 
gas industry. According to Money, the temporary fall in prices was 
due to the fact that a small quantity of stock was put upon the 
market in the absence of the usual buyers of this description of 
security. 

WE have received a copy of the Transactions for 1887 of the 
Society of Engineers—a handsome volume edited by Mr. Charles 
J. Light, the late Secretary. The contents of the book include the 
address delivered by the President (Professor H. Robinson) and the 
seven papers read at the meetings held last year; these latter being 
illustrated by a large number of lithographed and other plates. 
Notices of the life-work of two deceased members—Sir Joseph 
Whitworth and Mr, M. Ogle Tarbotton—and a copious index to 
- Transactions of the Society from 1861 to 1886 complete the 
volume. 


AN opportunity will offer next Friday for the purchase of a con- 
siderable amount of stock in the Crystal Palace District Gas Com- 
pany. Under the will of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, the bulk of 
his property has passed to the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England ; and among the rest, his holding in the Gas Company of 
which he was Chairman for so many years. In all, there will be 
£2A,780 of stock in the Company, producing dividends at the rate of 
10, 7, and 6 per cent. perannum ; as well as £2250 of 7 per cent. 
shares fully paid up. These will be offered in 75 lots, cwm dividend, 
at the Mart, in accordance with particulars contained in another 
part of to-day’s issue, 





Correspondence. 


|We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


COMMISSIONS. 

Str,—The continued apathy of gas managers upon the subject of 
‘‘Commissions’’ is difficult to understand; and it was a matter of 
surprise that no notice was taken of the subject in the report of the 
Council presented to The Gas Institute at the recent meeting. It wag 
further surprising that Mr. Livesey’s paper on the subject was not read, 
It cannot be supposed that a paper proposed by a gentleman of Mr, 
Livesey’s position would be thus shelved unintentionally ; and the only 
conclusion to be drawn, by those unacquainted with the views of the 
Council, is that the Council is really afraid of the subject, and that there 
is much truth in the damaging allegations which have been made. 

The Gas Institute is representative of the gas managers generally, and 
the Council represents the Institute ; hence, when so serious a charge is 
made against managers generally, and published in the Journat, it 
appears to be a matter of duty for the Council, with their great influence, 
to take the subject in hand. In avoiding the question, a most objection- 
able result must follow. The bribes and bribed will have a stronger 
argument than ever in the fact that, notwithstanding the publicity given 
to the matter, The Gas Institute take no notice of what they term a 
“trade custom.” Such an insidious argument has doubtless served 
largely as a satisfier of wavering doubt. 

It may be held that questions of this nature do not come within the 
rules of the Institute. But it is surely competent for all corporations, as 
well as individuals, to reform their ways and to resist attack; and the 
Council in their last year’s report expressed a desire to exercise their 
influence to the} utmost to put an end to any practice that may bring 
discredit upon the profession. No one admires the work of defending: 
his own honesty; but is it not better that the Council should, in their 
collective wisdom, endeavour to devise some means and bring pressure 
to bear upon gas managers who are members of the Institute to remove 
the stigma now attaching to them, rather than wait fora Royal Com- 
mission to sift out, and bring to public censure, practices which no man 
is ready to defend ? 

There are several side-issues attached to the general question of 
‘‘Commissions,” the consideration of which I will not enter upon at 
the present moment. If the Council of The Gas Institute would form 
themselves into a Committee and consider the whole question, with a 
determination to endeavour, by example and precept, to stamp this 
wretched practice out, much good might be accomplished. The present 
condition of doubt and suspicion is intolerable. . 

Sutton, Surrey, June 23, 1888. Frank Map. 





THE GAS INSTITUTE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Str,—The brevity of the discussion at the recent meeting of The Gas 
Institute upon the proposals of the Council respecting technical educa- 
tion must, I think, be taken as indicating a general agreement of the 
members with those proposals. I have no adverse criticisms to offer, 
but would like to submit my view of the spirit in which the accepted 
scheme should be carried out. 

So much has of late years been written upon the general question of 
technical education, that it may seem superfluous at the present time to 
point out the necessity that technical instruction should be on a truly 
scientific basis, It is quite possible for a student of gas manufacture, or 
any other manufacture, to be acquainted with the best modern practice, 
and yet not be well informed of the principles involved therein. But if 
his education is to broaden his views, and show him the most profitable 
lines for research, if it is to enable him to discriminate between the good 
and bad of proposed improvements, it must be more than a mere state- 
ment of present methods; it must be based upon an extensive knowledge 
of general science. This fact was fully recognized by the Society of Arts 
when, more than ten years ago, they founded their system of technolo- 
gical examinations, by requiring the candidate to have attained a cer- 
tain proficiency in certain sciences, and allowing him to count marks in 
other sciences allied to the technological subject. When these exami- 
nations were transferred to the control of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, the value accorded to pure science was not so great. This 
curtailment no doubt took place so that the examinations might be 
within the reach of a greater number of students; but there can also be 
no doubt that the original arrangement of the Society of Arts is the one 
to be kept prominently in view. 

I have been led to write this in order that students may not suppose 

that technology is to supersede pure science; it should be regarded as 
supplementary. These considerations seem to indicate that the value of 
the work done by the local committees and lecturers will depend on the 
encouragement which is given tc the study of general science as well as 
on the amount of exact technical knowledge which is communicated to 
the student. The profession will, I feel sure, be grateful to Mr. Foulis 
for his inception of the scheme; knowing that his combination of 
scientific and technical knowledge eminently qualifies him to gauge the 
requirements in this important work. 

Batley, June 22, 1888. Tos. Hoxcate. 





THE GAS INSTITUTE AND MR. BRAY. 

S1r,—In connection with the voting which took place last week at the 
annual meeting of The Gas Institute, on the motion for the erasure of 
Mr. Bray’s name from the roll of the Institute, it has occurred to me that 
the mode adopted for receiving votes was very unsatisfactory ; there 
being no check upon those who voted. 

After the tellers—Mr. Firth and Mr. Broadberry—had been named, and 
they had received the ballot-boxes (of which there were three) and balls, 
the tellers stood one on either side of the stairs leading into the meeting 
room from the Library. Mr. Broadberry had charge of the ballot-boxes 
and balls ; and toeach person entering the room by the way named, Mr. 
Broadberry offered a ball without asking whether the person was a mem- 
ber or one entitled to vote. Nor was the name of any person who voted 
asked for. Many passed the tellers into the room without voting ; some 
saying they had no vote, 

I may say that the above statement is made from my own personal 
observation, having stood by the ballot-boxes during each time the vote 
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by ballot was taken; also that I stood in the position named at the 
request of Mr. Sellers. Jno. B 
Southport, June 20, 1888. NO. DOOTH. 


THE SEALING OF REGISTERS OF SHAREHOLDERS. 

Str, —Personally, I am obliged to Mr. Ellis for his letter on the above 
subject, in the last issue of the Journau. As he states that it is the duty 
of a chairman of a company to seal the register of shareholders, may 
I ask him what makes it the duty of the chairman to do so? Is there 
anything in the Limited Liability Act that makes the sealing of the 
register his duty? In “Buckley on the Companies’ Acts” and in 
 Palmer’s Shareholders’ and Directors’ Legal Companion,” I do not find 
ap oe the register should be sealed. Taueen Commer. 








MR. N. H. HUMPHRYS ON PURIFICATION BY OXIDE 
OF IRON. 


Sir,—It is with considerable reluctance that I appear to criticize the 
communications of Mr. N. H. Humphrys on “ Quantitative Gas Purifica- 
tion ; ” but his observations on the chemical reactions concerned in gas 
purification by oxide of iron (see ante, p. 1049) are calculated, it seems 
to me, rather to mislead than instruct those of your readers (and they 
are doubtless many) who are taking from his articles their first lessons 
on the scientific aspects of an important branch of modern gas manufac- 
ture. Such being the case, it would be as ungenerous as unjust to per- 
mit those remarks to pass uncorrected. 

Briefly stated, the fault I have to find is this—that on a subject which 
has been experimentally investigated, and its explanation established as 
firmly as, with so recondite a moos could be expected, Mr. Humphrys 
has been content to re-state the different surmisings and theorizing of 
chemists, eminent and reliable enough in their own department, who 
have not had the opportunities, or taken the pains, to determine with 
completeness the truth or otherwise of their assumption. Has Mr. 
Humphrys never heard of the researches of Mr. Lewis T. Wright into 
this matter of the reactions between oxide of iron and sulphuretted 
hydrogen ? In a paper which he communicated to the Chemical Society, 
in February, 1883, and of which an abstract appeared in the Journat,* 
Mr. Wright gave the results of certain experiments made to determine 
the nature and extent of such re-actions ; which results, until they can 
be refuted or explained away by other equally determinate and reliable 
investigations, must be held to establish the three following conclusions, 
of the essence of the «juestion :— 

1, That the active compound in oxide purifying material is a hydrated 
ferric oxide, containing only one equivalent of water; not three, as 
given in the equations quoted by Mr. Humphrys from the text-book.t 

2. That one equivalent of ferric hydrate can combine with three 
equivalents of sulphuretted hydrogen, notwithstanding the theorizing of 
eminent chemists to the contrary. Strictly, Mr. Wright’s experiments 
showed from 77 to 92 per cent. of the ferric hydrate present entering 
into action with the proportion stated of sulphuretted hydrogen; which, 
considering the difficulty of bringing every particle of solid substance 
into contact with the gas, is perhaps as near an approach to theoretical 
accuracy as can reasonably be expected. My own experiments in deter- 
mining the absorptive capacity for sulphuretted hydrogen of natural 
oxides{ leave no doubt in my mind that the combining proportions of 
the two compounds are as stated, and that the failure to effect such com- 
plete results in practice is due altogether to inability to bring about the 
necessary conditions of intimate and complete contact between the two. 

3. That ‘the reaction proceeds,” to quote Mr. Wright’s own words, 
“ according to either one or both of the following equations :— 

Feo 0,, H,O +3H,S = Fe, 8, +4H,0; 
Fe, 0,,H,0+%8H,S=2FeS8+8+44H,0; 
and that the amount of free sulphur indicates that both occur—the 
former predominating.” 

These main points of the problem having been so satisfactorily 
settled, it was matter of surprise to me to find Mr. Humphrys (usually 
so well informed and reliable a guide on matters technical) apparently 
ignorant of, or content to ignore the existence of such valuable informa- 
tion; and it is the conviction that his article, if uncorrected, must tend 
to aggravate the former confusion, that has led me to address you on the 
subject. 

Passing from the formule to practical deductions formed from, and 
calculations based upon them, Mr. Humphrys gives a table showing the 
respective weights of oxide required for the purification of a million 
cubic feet of gas containing different percentages of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Here again, though for a different reason, the tendency is, 
I think, somewhat to mislead. The figures actually indicate the amount 
of oxide which should purify (at one exposure) the stated quantity of 
gas, supposing it could be perfectly utilized ; and they are based upon 
theoretical considerations alone, although he had previously emphasized 
the fact that such theoretical perfection of results is not by any means 
attained, or, according to present knowledge, attainable in practice. 
But, as they stand, the words, “‘ weight of oxide required for the purifi- 
cation of a million cubic feet of gas,” are most likely to be construed 
by ignorant readers (and it is such, I suppose, who are intended to 
benefit by the articles) as meaning the amount of oxide which is to be 
provided in order to accomplish the work of purification specified. Ap- 
plied with such an intent, the figures are entirely fallacious. The 
sulphuretted hydrogen absorbed at one operation by the best oxide is 
far from approaching the amount indicated in the table. On the other 
hand, a ton of good natural oxide, in the course of its lifetime—i.e., 
before being thoroughly spent—will purify from 1} to 14 million cubic 
feet of gas containing 1 per cent. of sulphuretted hydrogen (and it is a poor 
material of which a ton will not purify a million cubic feet of such gas) ; 
whereas, according to Mr. Humphry’s table, more than three times this 
weight is required. Doubtless the seeming discrepancy is due simply to 





* See Vol. XLL, p. 729. 

+ Ramsay (Chem. Soc. Jour., 1877, Vol, II., p. 395) had previously found that ferric 
hydrate, precipitated from either cold or a boiling solution, after drying at 100° C. had 
approximately the formula Fe. 0; H2g0O. From which he concluded that there 
exists a definite hydrate with that formula; and that higher hydrates (as Fe2 O;, 
8He O) have no existence, or else as is less likely, there are a very large number of 
hydrates differing very slightly, in their vapour tensions, 


t See Journat, Vol, L., p. 74 





careless and insufficient explanation of his meaning—its real intent 
being what I have shown. J T. 8 
Salford, June 19, 1888. = > 


MECHANICAL V. HAND STOKING AT THE MANCHESTER 
CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 

Srr,—Some error has arisen in the letter of Mr. John West, in the 
Journal for the 12th inst., to which my attention has been directed, as 
to the jcost of carbonizing at the Manchester Corporation Rochdale 
Road works, by Mr. West’s machinery. The actual cost is shown by 
the figures below, which have been taken from the books :— 

Extract from Books at the Rochdale Road Station, for Nine Months 

ending March 31, 1884. 
No. 1 house, with “ manual” ney ‘ 
8. 








. s. 4d. 
Carbonizing account 20801410 = 2 1°60 per ton. 
Machinery repair account. 265 15 3* = O 38:27 ” 
2 4°87 per ton. 
Weight carbonized, 19,500 tons. 
No, 2 house, with “ compressed air” mackinesy— 
£ s. d. s 4, 
Carbonizing account - + 2827 5610 = 1 7:05 per ton 
Machinery repair account. . 870 5 9* = 0 250 ,, 
1 9°55 per ton 





Weight carbonized, 35,609 tons. 
* Including all repairs to machinery and engines, and also oil, tallow, waste, &c. 
It would appear that instead of, as per Mr. West’s letter, 1s. 7-5d. for 
No. 1, and 1s. 3°32d. for No. 2 house, the cost was 2s. 4°87d. for No. 1, 
and 1s, 9°55d. for No. 2. 


a Joun Kiva, 
Manchester, June 22, 1888. 


Chairman, Rochdale Road Works 
of Manchester Gas Committee. 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, June 18, 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Order applicable to the Gas 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill have been complied with. 

The Water Provisional Orders Bill was read a second time, and referred 
to a Committee of the Whole House. 

The Commons amendment to the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, Amend- 
ment Bill, were considered and agreed to. 


Tuerspay, June 19. 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Orders applicable to the 
Nelson Local Board Bill, the Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill, and 
the Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill have been complied with. 

The Helston and Porthleven Water Bill was reported, without amend- 
ment. 

The Lancaster Corporation Bill and the Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Gas) Bill were read a second time and committed; the latter toa 
Committee of the Whole House. 

TuHuRsDAY, JUNE 21. 

The West Surrey Water Bill was read the third time, with the amend- 
ments, passed, and sent to the Commons. 

The Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations’ Water Bill was read 
the third time, with the amendments; further amendments made, Bill 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 





Fray, June 22. 
The Nelson Local Board Bill was read a second time, and committed. 
The Helston and Porthleven Water Bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 

The Uckfield Water Bill and the Newport (Mon.) Corporation Water Bill 
were read the third time, with the amendments, passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 

The Gas Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill was read a second time, and 
referred to a Committee of the Whole House. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, June 18. 

The yen and Leith Corporations Gas Bill (Lords) was read a 
second time, and committed. 

The South Lincolnshire Sea Water Bill (Lords) was reported, with 
amendments. 

THE AUCTION CLAUSES AND UNISSUED WATER CAPITAL. 

“ Mr, KeLLy moved that it be an instruction to the Committee on the 
South Staffordshire Water Bill to insert the auction clauses with reference 
to the £60,750 unissued balance of the ordinary stock, and to the £41,637 
unissued balance of the loan capital, of the South Staffordshire Water 
Company. He said that if the Company had not obtained many years 
ago power to raise money which they did not want and had never used, 
this capital would, as a matter of course, be subject to the auction clauses ; 
an asked the House to say now that it should be treated as new 
capital. 

r. WiGGcIN opposed the motion, on the ground that about eleven or 
twelve years ago the Company had to raise new —- to the amount of 
£350,000, of which about £300,000 had been expended on new works and 
allotted, while some £60,000 remained to be allotted. This was not new 
capital ; and the Company would be treated unfairly if any such repudia- 
tion as the honourable gentleman contemplated was ed to. 

Mr. Hincuey also opposed the motion as unfair to the Company, which 
for many years had had a long succession of struggles. The issue of the 
capital was required for the extension of the works which had been called 
for by the sanitary authoritier. 

Mr. Courtney said that it was unnecessary to give a Committee any 
such instruction as the honourable member had moved. In the present 
Bill all that was wanted was to call up the unissued capital to complete the 
oma as originally authorized ; there was no question of an issue of new 
capital. 

r. Kewxy said that, after wha‘ had fallenfrom the honourable ge ntle- 
man, he would withdraw his motion. 





TveEspay, June 19. 
The Llanelly Local Board Bill was reported from the Select Committee 
on Police and Sanitary Regulation Bills. 
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Tuurspay, JuNE 21. 
The Hamilton Water Bill (Lords) was reported, without amendment. 


Fripay, June 22. 

The Gas Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill, containing the Swansea Gas 
Order, was reported, with amendments, from the Select Committee, who 
recommended the confirmation of the Orders comprised in the Bill. 

STATISTICS OF METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES. 

Mr. J. F. B. Firtu gave notice of his intention to move, on Tuesday 
June 26, for the following papers :— 

Returns of the accounts of the Metropolitan Water Companies for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1887 (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper 
No. 193 of Session (2) 1880, and Parliamentary Paper No. 129 of Session 
1882) ; and of the area in square miles and portions thereof supplied by 
each Company, together with an estimate of the daily waste in gallons— 
waste being understood to mean that portion of the water supply which is 
not consumed by domestic requirements, nor trade purposes, street 
watering, gardens, &c., but which arises from defective mains or service 
Pipes, inefficient plumbing, &c. 

turn showing, in respect of the Metropolitan Water Companies, the 
maximum number of houses or other buildings supplied with water by 
each Company in the years 1883 and 1887 respectively, and the total 
amount of the rates, rentals, and any other charges for the supply of water 
to houses or other buildings during the financial year ending in September 
or December (according to the date to which the annual accounts of the 
Company were made up), in the years 1883 and 1887 respectively ; show- 
ing, in respect of each of the Metropolitan Water Companies, as regards 
each financial half year subsequent either to September or December, 
1883—(1) The total amount paid by the Company by way of dividend ; (2) 
the rate per cent. per annum of the dividend paid ; (3) the amount of share 
capital (within the meaning of section 39 of the Metropolis Water Act, 
1871, and including loan capital converted into share capital) paid up 
during the half year, in respect of capital taken up during such half year 
or previously by corporations or persons who, when such share capital 
was taken up, were shareholders of the Company ; (4) whether such share 
capital was taken up at par, and, if not, at what price per £100; (5) the 
amount of loan capital (within the meaning of section 39 of the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1871) paid up during the half year in respect of loan capital 
taken up during such half year or previously by corporations or persons 
who, when such loan capital was taken up, were shareholders of 
the Company; (6) the rate per cent. per annum payable on such loan 
capital ; (7) whether such loan capital was taken up at par, and, if not, at 
what price per £100; (8) the amount of bonuses or other payments made 
to shareholders, excluding dividends, but including, in the case of the 
New River Company, any payments in respect of the landed estate, houses, 
or property of that Company not directly used for or connected with their 
water supply. Also, showing (a) the amount of share and loan capital 
respectively of each Company at the end of the financial half year 
next September or December, 1883 (according to the date to which the 
accounts of the Company were made up); (2) the amount of such share 
and loan capital at the end of the last financial half year to which the 
accounts of the Company have been made up and audited; and (c) the 
value of the share and loan capital of each Company, according to the 
Stock Exchange List, on or about the 3lst day of December in the years 
1883 and 1887 respectively (in continuation of the Parliamentary Paper 
No. 136 of Session 1885). 








Tue Briston Gas Company anp THE Gas-Firters.—The Directors of 
the Bristol Gas Company last week had under consideration a memorial 
recently presented to the Secretary (Mr. J. V. Green) by about 50 of the 

rincipal gas-fitters in business in Bristol, against the Company supply- 
ing the fittings in connection with the fixing of gas cooking-stoves. The 
memorialists expressed apprehension that the new departure in the 
operations of the Company, in supplying the public with stoves and other 
gas appliances for domestic use, might, in certain circumstances, prove 
injurious to local tradesmen; and they respectfully suggested that these 
articles should only be lent on hire to gas consumers, and supplied at list 
prices through local tradesmen. Mr Green has forwarded a reply to the 
effect that after the subject had been considered by the Board, it was 
decided to defer its further consideration, in order that the course pur- 
sued in other towns might be ascertained. 


RocuDaLE Water Suppty.—The annual report of the Rochdale Cor- 
poration Water Committee shows that on the 25th of March last there were 
22,616 consumers, an increase of 348 during the year; while the rental of 
the year was £25,383 19s. 04d., an increaselof: £1263 2s. 74d. on the previous 
twelve months. Of the increased revenue £1000 has been received from 
rentals for water supplied by meter, of which £848 has been contributed 
by the borough of ay Mane The amount received for casual supplies, 
not included in the foregoing figures, is £656 2s. 54d. more than in the 
previous year; and this, as well as the large increase from supplies by 
meter, is greatly owing to the extraordinary drought of last year. In 
consequence of this long-continued drought, the Spring Mill Reservoir 
was brought into use for the first time on the 5th of August last; and 
the Committee were thus enabled to give a full and constant supply of 
water to all their regular customers, in addition to meeting exceptional 
demands arising from the extreme dryness of the season. The whole of 
the reservoirs and works are in good order. 

CiEeckHEATON Loca Boarp Gas Suppty.—At the meeting of the Cleck- 
heaton Local Board on Monday last week, the minutes presented by the 
Gas Committee stated that it had been decided to ascertain the terms 
upon which Mr. T. an, C.E., would undertake the design and 
erection of a new gas-holder. The Committee had had before them the 
report of the gas-works for the year ended Lady-day, 1488. It appeared 
that the quantity of gas made was 57,014,000 cubic feet ; being an increase 
of 1,787,000 cubic feet over the previous year. The gas unaccounted for 
was 5,687,000 cubic feet, or 9°97 per cent. of the gas made, against 11°10 
per cent. in 1886-7, The coal carbonized amounted to 5450 tons (including 
326 tons of cannel), against 5150 in the previous year, when no cannel was 
used, ‘The cost of coal was 8s. 5'94d. per ton, against 9s. 6°29d.; and the gas 
made per ton of coal carbonized was 10,461 cubic feet, against 10,728 cubic 
feet. The amount realized by the sale of residuals was £982, equal to 
41°56 per cent. upon the cost of the coal used, against 34-43 per cent. in 
the poets year. The gas sold and supplied for public lighting was 
equal to 9417 cubic feet od ton of coal carbonized, against 9548 cubic feet, 
or a decrease of 13°1 cubic feet. In the gas undertaking the Board have 
invested capital to the amount of £35,130, equal to 13s. 83d. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas accounted for, or a decrease of 73d. per 1000 cubic feet as 
compared with last year. The gross profit from the undertaking was 
£2830 16s. 9d., against £3163 11s. 4d. last year; being a falling off of 
£332 14s. 7d. The value of the gas — for public lighting, for which 
no charge is made, was £285, both of which amounts are equal to 8'87 per 
cent. upon the capital employed, against 9°81 per cent. last year, the 
minutes, together with the report, were passed. 





—— 


egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
TuEspDay, JUNE 12, 
(Before Justices WiLLs and GRANTHAM.) 
REG, V. BERENS AND OTHERS, JUSTICES, AND THE BROMLEY GAS Company, 

This wasa case arising out of a dispute between Mr. J. Ford, of Chisle. 
hurst, and the Bromley Gas Company, in regard to the amount charged 
by the Company for gas — to him. The facts were stated in the 
JouRNaL for the 15th ult. (p. 884), Mr. Ford was summoned 7 the Com. 
pany for £16 9s. 8d. for gas supplied ; and he disputed his indebtedness to 
this amount—alleging that his meter did not register correctly. The 
Magistrates before whom the matter came decided in the Company's 
favour, but suspended the distress for a fortnight to allow time for the 
defendant to appeal. Subsequently, Mr. Ford’s representative obtained a 
rule nist rohibiting the issue of the warrant until the matter had been 
submitted to a Superior Court. 

Mr. Prxe appeared for the appellant; Mr. Frrzceraup for the Com. 


any. 
. Mr. FirzGerap, in showing cause against the rule, said the gas sup. 
plied to Mr. Ford was registered by a meter in the usual way; and it was 
proved before the Magistrates that its action was correct. Consequently 
the amount charged could not be disputed; and, in fact, this part of the 
case was not pressed. An attempt was, however, made to show that the 
quality of the gas for which the |charge was made was inferior to that 

reviously supplied, and below the standard specified by the Act. It was 
Reid that this matter could not be gone into, because Mr. Ford had not 
taken the steps required by the Act of Parliament to ascertain whether 
the quality was or was not up to the parliamentary requirements. _ 

Mr. Pixs saidithe basis of his application was the fact that section 42 
of the Company’s Special Act of 1865 had not been repealed by the Gas. 
Works Clauses Act, 1871, under which the proceedings were taken in the 
first instance. They had evidence to prove that the By aon | _of gas 
alleged to have been consumed had increased in the period for which the 
charge was made; and many of the residents in Chislehurst were pre- 
pared to state that the quality of the light was no better although the 
amount of gas burned had been so much greater. This matter, however, 
the Magistrates refused to go into. : y 

Justice WILLS, in giving judgment, said the various Acts of Parliament 
bearing on the matter before the Court were very confusing, so that it was 
difficult to follow the different alterations and amendments. He, how- 
ever, was of opinion that the Special Act was pro tanto repealed by the 
way in which the Act of 1871 had been incorporated in other Acts. He 
considered that the General Act applied, and that the Magistrates had 
power to deal with the matter. The rule would therefore be discharged, 

Justice GRANTHAM concurred. 

The rule was accordingly discharged, with costs for the Company. 


CITY OF LONDON COURT.—Tuurspay, Juve 21. 
(Before Commissioner KERR.) 
EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY VU. FOREMAN. 

This case raised a question as to the liability of the actual consumer 
of water to pay water-rates. : ; 

Mr. G. KesszeE.t (Solicitor to the Company) said the law bearing upon 
the point raised in the case was to be found in section 68 of the Water- 
Works Clauses Act, 1847, on the construction of which the well-known 
Dobbs dispute arose. By the words of the section in question, the 
person “ using ” the water was liable for payment. y ; 

His Honour remarked that his cook used the water supplied to his 
house; was she liable to pay for it ? 

Mr. Kepsewt said of course not. But in the present case the defen- 
dant was the occupier of the premises supplied ; and his master, if any, 
was undisclosed. If this kind of defence was to be entertained, it would 
open the gates for a flood of litigation and fraud. , 

His Honour: No doubt; but we cannot assume that defendant's state- 
ment is false at present. 

Defendant then stated that he was in the employment of Mr. Fortescue, 
a large contractor in Hackney, who was the owner of the house in ques- 
tion in Mare Street. . 

Mr. KeppeLt: Why, he gave meacard showing that Fortescue is an 
ironmonger. : 

His Honour: To put an end to nonsense of this kind, the proper way 
is to cut the water off. ; 

Mr. Kespett: And then what an outcry there would be in the press. 
But we are bound to give a supply. Mr. Fulton’s Act has made all these 
proceedings necessary ; and if the defendant’s plea were upheld, the Com- 
pany could be defrauded by every dishonest person who took a supply. 

His Honour: Why not couapel 6 deposit to be made ? . 

Mr. Kessect : The Company can, it is true, require payment in advance 
for the first quarter; but a consumer may afterwards get in arrear. 

His Honour (to defendant): You must give Fortescue’s real name and 
address. If you do not, there will be judgment against you, with costs. 








Fripay, June 22. ts 
The case came before the Court again to-day; when, the Solicitor lor 
the Company (Mr. G. Kebbell) having reminded the Commissioner of the 
circumstances, an opportunity was given to the defendant to disclose the 
name of the owner of the premises. He did so; giving the name of M:. 
Nathaniel Fortescue, of Mare Street, Hackney. An adjournment wai 
then ordered, in order that Mr. Fortescue might be made a co-defendant. 








Tue WiNpinc Up or THe Tuurso New Gas Company.—In the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice on the 16th inst., Justice Kay, 00 
the petition of creditors, made the usual order continuing the voluntary 
winding up of this Company under the supervision of the Court ; it being 
stated that the assets of the Company were in Scotland, and that the 
Scotch Courts declined to restrain creditors from suing unless the Court 
made an order, ; 

MeETRopoLIs WaTER Suppiy.—In the course of their report to the Official 
Water Examiner for the Metropolis on the composition and quality of 
daily samples of the water supplied to London last month,’ Messrs. Crookes, 
Odling, and Tidy say: “ The waters fully maintained their excellent an 
unimpeachable character for purity. The slight turbidity recorded in some 
halt Genet samples supplied by the East London Water Company 
explained by certain local disturbances, consequent upon fixing many 
hundred hydrants, in accordance with directions received by the Compavy 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works. The operation of fixing ah drant 
necessarily involves the scouring and disturbance of along length of main. 
The organic matter in the East London Company’s water, however, during 
May, showed a reduction over that of the previous month} the oxygen 
required per gallon (on the average) to oxidize the organic matter being 
0°036 grain during May, against 0°044 grain during April.” 
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Miscellaneous Hetos, 


EDINBURGH GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

The Annual Meeting of this Company was held on Monday, the 18th 
inst.—Mr. J. Buarr, W.S. (in the absence, on account of illness, of Mr. J. 
Syme, the Deputy-Governor), in the chair. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read, 

The Assistant TREASURER (Mr. R. Cockburn) read the report of the 
Directors, for the year ending May 81. This showed that there had 
been an increase of revenue from gas, residuals, and meter-rents, and also 
a decrease of expenditure, particularly in the items of parliamentary 
charges, cost of coal, and material. The profit for the year on gas, 
secondary products, and meter-rents amounted to £37,298 12s. 6d.,and the 
revenue from interest on loans, sums in banks, and house-rents to £2220 4s. ; 
making, with the sum of £4630 8s. 1d. brought forward, a balance at the 
credit of net revenue account of £44,149 4s. 7d. This result, the Directors 
say, has also arisen from the circumstance that the extensive renewals and 
repairs, which created a heavy outlay during past years, have been com- 
— and the extensions have been brought fully into play, thereby re- 

ucing materially the working charges and the outlay for repairs. The 
extensions and renewals have all been carried out on the best principles and 
in the most substantial manner, to the designs and under the supervision 
of Mr. R. Mitchell, the Company’s Engineer, on whom they reflect the 
highest credit. The Directors merely announced that the Bill promoted 
in Parliament by the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith has been 
passed, and that the Leith Company’s Bill was thrown out by the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords to whom it was referred. The Directors 
recommended the payment of the usual dividend of 10 per cent.—one-half 
payable on Aug. 15 next, and the other half on Feb. 15, 1889; but in the 
event of the agreement with the Corporations being confirmed by Parlia- 
ment and carried out by the Corporations, the latter half will be payable 
at such earlier date as the Directors may appoint. They further recom- 
mended the declaration of an extraordinary dividend or bonus of 12s, 6d. 
per share, or 24 per cent., payable on the 21st inst. 

The CuarrMan moved the adoption of the report. He said it needed no 
remark from him; it spoke for itself in the most eloquent of terms. 

Mr. MippLemass seconded the motion, and it was unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Cowan, seconded by Sir T. Jamieson Boyp, Sir 
Thomas Gladstone was re-elected Governor, and Mr. Syme, Deputy- 
Governor of the Company. 

Mr. Clapperton and Mr. J. Miller Crablin, were elected Directors in 
place of Mr. Blair and General Nepeau Smith, who retired in accordance 
with the terms of the Company’s Acts. 

The Cuargman proposed the election of alist of Extraordinary Directors, 
including his own name and that of General Nepeau Smith; and the 
motion was carried. 

This concluded the business. 





DUNDEE GAS COMMISSION. 
Financia, STaTEMENT.—REDUCTION IN THE PRICE oF Gas, 

The Annual Meeting of the Dundee Gas Commissioners was held last 
Wednesday—Provost HuntER presiding—when the accounts for the year 
ending April 30 last (an epitome of which was given in our Edinburgh 
Correspondent’s “‘ Notes” last week) were under consideration. 

Treasurer Nicout (Convener of the Finance Committee), in submitting 
the accounts, remarked that last year he ventured to say he was hopeful 
the Commissioners might be in a position to reduce the price of gas this 
year; and it was satisfactory that they would be able to do so. Two 
years ago, the accounts closed with an adverse balance of £8666, which 
was reduced last year to £4301 17s. 3d. In framing the estimate then, it 
was calculated that they would finish this year’s work with a deficiency 
of £716 ; and this they would have done had they not charged to revenue a 
proportion of the amount expended in replacing a bench of old furnaces 
with Siemens furnaces. This was an expenditure producing such bene- 
ficial results as to make it a fair charge to capital; but, as he had re- 
marked on pegs occasious, they preferred charging revenue with a 
proportion of such outlays. As it was, they had a surplus of £2945 1s. 3d. 
to meet the debit balance of £4301 17s. 3d. with which they commenced 
the year—that was to say, in two years they had wiped off £7310, and were 
able, besides, to reduce the price of gas 2d. re 1000 cubic feet (which was 
equal to £2800), besides paying off £6000 of the capital debt, which was 
a sufficiently satisfactory result of two years’ work. They estimated the 
consumption of gas at 380,000,000 cubic feet, whereas they had produced 
885,096,900 cubic feet—being an increase of 5,096,900 cubic feet over the 
estimate, and 5,774,300 cubic feet more than last year; a remarkable fact 
being that this increased production had been exceeded by 598,100 cubic 
feet increased sale. The quantity produced had been exceeded in two 

revious years ; but while this was so, in no previous year had such a 
arge quantity been sold. In the past year they had sold 350,717,700 cubic 
feet—the largest amount sold in one year since the works came into 
the hands of the Commission, and exceeding the quantity sold in the pre- 
vious year by 6,372,400 cubic feet. Last year he had the satisfaction of draw- 
ing the attention of the Commission to the remarkable saving in the leakage 
account. He pointed out that for the year 1886-7 the unaccounted-for gas 
was only 30,000,000 cubic feet ; being 12,000,000 cubic feet less than in the 
peeing year, and equal to a saving of £2300. It was eminently satis- 
actory to have to report that the saving in the year just closed exceeded 
even that of last year—being only 29,423,900 cubic feet; and this with an 
increased manufacture of nearly 6,000,000 cubic feet. This was the 
lowest figure they had ever reached ; being _ 7°64 per cent. For several 
years it was nearly 11 per cent. The result was that the value of 
something like 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas—representing £2500—came into 
the exchequer of the Commission, instead of being lost. When they 
took into consideration that only a few years ago the unaccounted-for 
gas was as high as 20 per cent., and that it was considered at one 
time that it }would never be possible to reduce it below 14 per cent., 
it was highly creditable to the management of the Engineer (Mr. J. 
M‘Crae) that he had been able to achieve so satisfactory a result. The 
revenue from gas and meter rents was estimated to produce £65,710 9s. 2d. ; 
the actual amount had turned out to be £66,875 16s.—making an increase 
over the estimate of £1165 6s.10d. They estimated they would receive from 
residual products £4439 5s.; whereas the actual figure was £5024 13s. 6d.— 
being an increase of £585 8s. 6d. This seems to indicate a revival in the resi- 
dual products market, and the prospect of prices being maintained. Against 
the increase in the gas-rental and the residuals accounts, there was a slight 
decrease in the coke accounts, coal-waggon revenue, and gas stores, amount- 
ing together to a little more than £100; the result being that the actual 
revenue had exceeded the estimate by £1642 5s. 1d. The previous year’s 
revenue amounted to £71,217 1s. 7d., which was the largest it had ever 
been. In the past financial year this figure was exceeded by nearly £2500 
—the total being £73,671 19s. 3d. But this was not all. Notwithstanding, 
the price of gas was 3s. 6d. in 1885 (which was the year the largest quan- 
tity was ever sold), it was exceeded in the past year by upwards of 6 





million cubic feet. All this, he thought, went to confirm what he said last 
year—that, notwithstanding the extremely low price of burning oils, gas, 
so long as the quality was maintained at the high standard kept to in 
Dundee, and at a moderate price, would continue to be the popular light. 
He had pointed out that the sale of gas had produced £1165 more than the 
estimate ; but in turning to the expenditure side of the account, it would 
be observed that there was an increase in the coal account of £1175 6s. 7d., 
accounted for by their having to use a higher, and consequently more ex- 
poe class of coals on account of the severe and protracted season, and a 
arger quantity being necessary to produce the increased bulk of gas made. 
They estimated the cost of the coal at 16s. per ton, or, including wages of fire- 
men, &c., 19s. 2d.; whereas they averaged 19s. 74d. per ton. They required 
347 tons more than the estimated quantity to meet the extra consumption 
of gas; and had it not been that the coal produced 10,740 cubic feet per 
ton instead of the estimated production of 10,700, they would have required 
a larger supply. As it was, 35,861 tons had served their requirements, as 
against the estimated quantity of 35,514 tons. The purifying operations 
had cost £928 5s. 7d.; being £158 5s. 7d. over the estimate, on account of 
the low price obtained for spent oxide. None of the other accounts called 
for particular remark, being all well within the estimates, except the 
assessments, which amounted to the enormous tax of £4212, or equal to 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feetof gas. As some of the Commissioners were not familiar 
with the mode of valuing and rating gas-works, perhaps he might be per- 
mitted to refer shortly to the subject, seeing it constituted such a heavy 
charge against the revenue. By the present mode of valuation the Assessor 
took the gross revenue as the annual rental or value of the works; and, 
making a deduction for maintenance, repairs, and management, entered the 
balance in the valuation roll as the annual rental. Last year they were 
charged on a rental of £25,206. This year, on the aforesaid principle they 
would pay on £23,200. The inequality of this mode of valuation was ob- 
vious when compared with some of the other public undertakings. For 
instance, the structural cost of Dundee Harbour was upwards of £900,000, 
and it paid on only £28,500, or 3 per cent.; whereas the structural cost of 
the gas-works was only £217,000, a large proportion of which represented 
mains underground, and they would pay about 11 per cent. The anomaly 
of such a mode was apparent when they considered that the higher 
the consumer paid for his gas, the higher the Assessor rated him. He 

ointed this out to the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

ating of Water-Works recently sitting in London, and should they re- 
commend a change to structural instead of revenue value, there would be 
a saving to the Gas Commission of upwards of £2000 a year. The capital 
account showed that they had borrowed on mortgage £121,710; on loans, 
£47,555. Of the former they had redeemed out of the sinking fund £6650, 
and of the latter £10,000; leaving £30,000 of unexhausted borrowing 
powers. They had reduced their debt during the past year by upwards of 
£6000—the first year they had been able to doso; thus reducing it to 
£152,615, £115,060 of which was on mortgage, and £37,555 on loan. Having 
referred to the sinking and contingent funds, Mr. Nicoll proceeded 
to consider the estimates for the current year. He said that they 
reckoned upon an expenditure of £70,986 12s. 8d., which included a 
debit balance of £1356 16s. They estimated 390 million cubic feet, 
being 5 millions more than last year. He thought they might fairly 
reckon on this; for, as a general rule, the consumption of a commodity 
increased with a reduction in price. They assumed they would require 
36,448 tons of coal, at a cost of £34,559 16s. 8d.; but the estimate was based 
on the assumption that they would produce 10,700 cubic feet of gas per 
ton. Last year, however, the production was 10,740 feet. Should they 
obtain the same result this year, the requirements would be met with a 
correspondingly less quantity of coal. Mr. Nicoll then dealt in detail 
with the other estimates, and concluded by moving—“ That the price 
of gas be charged as follows:—To the gas consumers in Dundee, 
8s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet; to the consumers at Harecraig, Inver- 
gowrie, and Downfield, 4s. 8d., less 5 per cent. discount if paid within 28 
days; and that gas supplied beyond the radius be charged not less than 
ls. per 1000 cubic feet above the rate charged in Dundee; and to the 
Dundee Police Commissioners, for gas supplied to the public lamps, 
3s. 53d., without discount; that meter-rents be charged 1s. 6d. per annum 
for No. 1 meters, other sizes in proportion; and that the secondary pro- 
ducts be sold to the best advantage.” 

Mr. ScrymGeour said he had often been asked why Dundee could not 
compete with neighbouring towns, such as Perth, in the price of gas. 

Mr. Nicout explained that some towns which were nearer the coal- 
pits had an advantage in paying less for the carriage of coal ; and there 
were several other reasons. But with respect to the price and quality of 
gas, Dundee compared favourably with any other town. He remarked 
that they had to make a sinking fund payment of £7500; and in two 
years they had cleared off £7310 of an adverse balance, which was equal 
to about 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. The price had now been reduced 
to 3s. 8d.; and he had no doubt that next year it would be down to the 
old rate of 3s. 6d. 

The Provost mentioned that in 1869 the price of gas was 5s. 4d., and 
now it was 3s. 8d.; so that they were moving in the right direction. 

Mr. Nicouu, in answer to Mr. Willsher, said there were few works in 
Scotland where there was so much improved plant, and everything in 
first-rate working order as in Dundee. 

The Provost remarked that the difference between the price of gas in 
Dundee and Perth was 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and he was certain their 
works would bear favourable comparison with those in Perth. 

Mr. Linpsay, in seconding the motion, said the price of gas was kept up 
by the amount spent in improving their plant and renewing pipes; the 
interest of the Commissioners being to have the whole of their works in 
thoroughly good order. 

The Provost congratulated the Convener of the Finance Committee 
on his very satisfactory statement. He was certain their gas-works and 
the whole system compared favourably with the works in any other town 
in the United Kingdom; and he complimented all the officials on the 
admirable way in which the business had been managed. 

Mr. Nicout having returned thanks, the motion was adopted. 





Sanpy Gas Company, LimitEp.—This Company has been registered with 
a capital of £3000, in £5 shares, to adopt and carry into effect an agreement, 
dated June 2, 1888, made between the Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel 
and Robert Nicholls Davison, to manufacture, sell, and supply gas for 
public and private purposes in the town of Sandy, in Bedfordshire. 

Tue Fatmoura Water Company’s ARsITRATION Case.—Mr. Wilson 
Hartnell, M. Inst. C.E., of Leeds, the Umpire in the arbitration pro- 
ceedings between Mr. John R. Rowe, of Penryn, and the l’almouth Water 
Company (see ante, p. 788), has made his award, and it has been taken up 
by the plaintiff. r. Hartnell assesses the damages sustained by Mr. 
Rowe, in consequence of the diversion of a certain stream of water by the 
Company at £475 12s. 6d.; and this amount he directs the Company to 
pay. The total claim made was for nearly £6000; so that only about one- 
tenth has been awarded. The Umpire’s costs amounted to about £120; and 
these were paid by the plaintiff on taking up the award. The total costs 
may probably reach £1500 or £2000. 
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WIDNES LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 
REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF Gas AND WaTER.—INCREASE IN THE 
ENGINEER'S SALARY. 

At the last Meeting of the Widnes Local Board—Mr. F. H. Gossace in 
the chair—the minutes presented by the Gas and Water Committee con- 
tained statements on the working of their departments for the year ending 
March 25 last. They showed a profit of £968 on the water account, and 
£1719 on the gas account. It was recommended that the price of water, 
for meter consumption be reduced 10 per cent., and that for domestic con- 
sumption it be based upon 5 per cent. rateable value, from the Ist of July 
next; also that the me of gas from that date be as follows :—To con- 
sumers within the limits of the 1867 Act, below 3,000,000 cubic feet per 
annum, 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet ; 3,000,000 cubic feet and upwards per annum, 
2s. 1d. per 1000 feet. To consumers beyond the limits of the Act, a reduc- 
tion of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. All to be subject to a discount of 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet. Public lamps: Bray’s £4; ordinary, £1 12s. per annum. 
It was further recommended that the salary of Mr. Isaac Carr, the Gas 
and Water Engineer, be increased by £100 per annum. 

Mr. GaskeLL (Chairman of the Committee), in moving the confirma- 
tion of the minutes, said that at present the charge for water supplied 
to domestic consumers was based upon the 7% per cent. rateable value, 
with discounts which had grown by repeated deductions to 20 per cent. 
The alterations they proposed would make a reduction of 10} per cent. on 
domestic consumption; but instead of increasing the discount to 30 per 
cent. they had determined to reduce the basis to 5 per cent. of the rate- 
able value—net prices. It afforded him and the other members of the 
Committee great pleasure to find that they had so considerable a profit on 
both gas oak water undertakings. The profit was exclusive of the sinking 
fund account; and again, as had now been the case for several years, they 
had to recommend a reduction of prices. In addition to the profit shown 
in the agenda paper they had incurred a great deal of extraordinary 
expenditure in both departments—expenditure which had resulted in 
increased efficiency of the works. They had spent some £300 or £400 
on the improvement of the gas plant, which would give them an 
increased supply, and they had spent £1500 in the alterations in 
the water plant. All this money had come out of revenue, not 
out of capital; and but for this expenditure they would have had an 
available surplus so much larger. Taking into consideration the prob- 
able increase in consumption during the current year, they anticipated to 
have a profit on the water of £2500, and upon the gas of £2000. Their 
object, however, was not to make a profit—it was to supply gas and water 
at the lowest possible rate; therefore they recommended the reduction 
named in the minutes. They could make these concessions with perfect 
safety; and he trusted the Committee’s recommendations would meet 
with the approval of the Board. The Committee thought that a great 
deal of their success was due to their Engineer; and they considered 
it was only fair that his salary should be increased, as recommended. 
Mr. Carr came, to themin 1882, ata very critical period in their history— 
just at the time when they were beginning to feel the serious scarcity of 
water. Mr. Carr took the matter in hand, and recommended certain 
alterations, the result of which had been that the water supply had been 
doubled, In the manufacture of gas it was also a critical time. Justwhen 
Mr. Carr came, they had to meet at remendous drop in the price of residual 
products—a reduction which was equal to nearly 5d. per 1000 cubic feet in 
the price of gas. He might also point out that if they charged the same 
amount now for the gas and water as they did in 1882, the gas consumers 
would have to pay £6954 F annum more than they would under the 
reduced scale now proposed by thesCommittee, and the water consumers 
£4343 more ; making a total of £11,295 which they would now keep in 
their pockets. To meet the reductions in the prices of the residual pro- 
ducts, they had to do several things. In the first place, they had to deal 
with the tar which had become almost unsaleable, and they adopted an 
invention of Mr. Carr’s which proved extremely remunerative. They also, 
at his suggestion, commenced the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, 
which entailed much work upon him. When they first started on this 
manufacture, the article they made was discoloured; but now they pro- 
duced a fine pure article, equal to the best in the market, and commanding 
the top price. He simply mentioned these things to show what they had 
had to contend with during the past few years. In face of the tremen- 
dous drop in the prices of residuals, they had been able to reduce their 
prices, while other gas supplying authorities had increased theirs, and this 
was due largely to their energetic Engineer. He hoped the recommen- 
dation would be carried, and that they would retain Mr. Carr’s services 
for many years. 

Mr. Brown said he had much pleasure in seconding the motion. Their 
Chairman’s remarks did not need supplementing by any of his own; but 
at the same time he would explain what they could doif they were allowed 
to use the profits from the sale of gas and water in reducing the rates. 
They had seen it stated "| the Chairman of the St. Helens Gas and Water 
Committee that they had applied a portion of their profits to the reduc- 
tion of the rates. They in Widnes could not do this; but they could 
benefit the ratepayers in other ways. If they charged the same rates for 
gas and water as St. Helens, they would make a profit equal to arate of 
6d. or 7d. in the pound. He then compared the cost of gas with that of 
oil to a cottager; and said that a cottager might have a light burning four 
hours a day for 3d. a week, including the cost of the meter. He did 
not think anybody could buy oil and replace the lamp glasses for this sum, 
without taking into consideration the danger from the breakage of 
the lamps. With regard to the proposed increased remuneration of 
Mr. Carr, comparing the amount he received now, for managing both gas 
and water works, with what was paid in other towns—Bury, Blackburn, 
Burnley, Macclesfield, Wigan, and others—where there were only gas- 
works, the average was about £50 above Mr. Carr’s present salary. Some 
of these works were, however, larger than those of the Board. 

Mr. Wricut opposed the recommendation in reference to the Engi- 
neer, on the ground that Mr. Carr had only been in the service of the 
Board six years, and had already had two increases of salary. 

Mr. Cook said he should like to make a few remarks in regard to the 
recommendation. They all knew how deeply indebted they were to the 
Chairman and members of the Gas andWater Committee. If it had not been 
for their ability and watchfulness, the gas and water affairs would not have 
been conducted in the satisfactory manner they had been. But they also 
knew that the instructions of the Committee had to be carried out by 
some one who was continually watching over the works. It would be quite 
possible for them to secure a person with a good deal of apparent energy 
and ability, but who had not that acute perception of what was the 
proper thing to do which was seen in Mr. Carr. He had on several 
occasions been struck by his activity, intelligence, and endeavour to do 
the best for the benefit of the Board. When they had a good servant, his 
opinion was that they should pay him well. If they did this, they would 
be sure of his best services at all times; but if they only paid him a 
moderate salary, he would not be half satisfied, and would think that his 
work did not give satisfaction. He must most earnestly support the 
recommendation. 

The minutes were then passed without opposition. 





BURNLEY CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY, 
THe Past YeaR’s WoRKING. 

Last ‘Tuesday the reports of the various departments of the Burnley 
Corporation for the year ending March 25 were issued. 

The Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. S. P. Leather, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E) 
in his report, showed an increase in the make of gas of 17,554,000 cubic feet, 
equal to 5'99 per cent. Last year the increase was 33,317,000 cubic feet, or 
equal to 12°82 per cent. The largest consumption in one day was 2,009,009 
cubic feet, against 1,885,000 cubic feet in the year 1886-7. There were 44 
additional lamps erected, making 1280 now in use, which were lighted 
35683 hours, consuming 26,526,500 cubic feet of gas. The increase in the 
number of meters was only 117; making the total number in use 10,83], 
There were 29,294 tons of coal and 2481 tons of cannel used during the year, 
The average illuminating power of the gas was 18°47 candles; the parlia- 
mentary standard being 15 candles. Since the Committee began to let 
gas-stoves on hire and sell them, 131 have been disposed of. The amount 
receivable from consumers of gas, public lighting,and meter-rents were: 
mean consumers within the borough, £32,794 lls. 3d.; outside the 

orough, £1262 7s. 3d.; total, £34,056 18s. 6d., less discounts and over. 
charges, £2922 2s.6d.; public lamps, £3110 3s. 7d.; meter-rents, £1982 58,74, 
—total, £36,227 5s. 2d. The statement of income and expenditure shows 
a surplus profit of £3600 over last year’s actual estimate, showing the gas. 
works to be the most profitable of the Corporation departments. 

The Water-Works Manager (Mr. W. Williamson) states that the rainfall 
for the year 1887 was one of the smallest on record throughont the country, 
A water famine overtook the town, and from the 18th of August to the 
8th of September only a two hours’ service was given, and from the 8th to 
the 15th of ge a six hours’ service, after which the constant supply 
was reinstated. Partly in consequence of the prohibition of the swilling 
of flags, the consumption of water during the year 1887-8 was less than in 
the preceding year. The average daily consumption during constant 
supply was 1,447,784 gallons for trade and domestic purposes combined; 
for trade purposes, 173,579 gallons; and for domestic use, 1,274,205 gallons, 
The water assessments on March 25 were 16,426; giving an average daily 
consumption of 77°57 gallons per assessment for domestic purposes, and 
86°07 gallons for trade and domestic purposes combined, or an average 
daily supply per head of the population of 15°51 gallons for domestic, and 
17°21 gallons for trade and domestic purposes combined. The principal 
items of capital expenditure during the year were incurred at the Cant 
Clough reservoir—viz., £27,953 4s. 1d.; which, with extension of mains, 
made a total of £28,970 17s. 10d. The probable expenditure for the coming 
year is £27,700. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EpinsurGH, Saturday. 

After many unreasonable delays, the Corporations of Edinburgh and 
Leith are, at the last moment, on a fair way to agree with the Leith Gas 
Company. It was justas I expected. Laying aside the absurd method of 
negotiating with fellow-citizens through the medium of the Post Office, 
the parties have this week met in conference; and, after talking over 
matters, it is safe to assume that they found there was not so much 
separating them after all. While the matter is still unsettled, the greatest 
secrecy is being maintained ; and anything in the way of terms cannot be 
given, but sufficient has leaked out to indicate that the basis of agreement 
which, it is supposed, has been arrived at, is a species of compromise. No 
one could have doubted that the affair would end in this way. Leaving the 
financial part of the question out of account, the Directors of the Company 
could not, after saying that they were not willing sellers, but would part 
with their undertaking if a suitable offer were made, refuse to entertain 
any proposal which was likely to afford a basis of settlement. But it was 
an essential preliminary that, if what the Corporations offered was not 
direct terms which could be immediately accepted, and was only a basis 
en which an agreement might be made, the Joint Committee of the 
Corporations must give a certain binding undertaking along with their 
offer before it could be entertained. Take, for instance, the question of 
examining the Company’s books and works. If this were asked merely as 
information to enable the Joint Committee to make up their minds, the 
Company were entitled to refuse it; but if the Committee were willing to 
bind themselves to accept the result of the examination as a basis of agree- 
ment, then, almost certainly, the Directors would take such an offer. All 
that would then require to be settled would be the form of the inquiry, 
which should not be difficult when once the principle was accepted. The 
above remarks, I understand, indicate how the matter stands at present. 
The Directors of the Company, at a meeting yesterday afternoon, agreed 
on what they will consent to as a basis of settlement, and forwarded a 
communication to the Town Clerk. This afternoon the Joint Committee 
were hurriedly called together to consider this communication ; but the 
reply they resolved upon has, quite properly, not been made public, The 
Committee, however, cannot now afford to throw away any reasonable 
proposal which would lead to a settlement. 

The Edinburgh Gas Company have in the course of their past financial 
year, produced a result which is simply amazing.* To have raised the 

rofits of the Company in one year from £25,000 to £37,000 is a marvellous 
eat. The Directors’ report does not show how it was accomplished ; but 
merely says that there was an increase of revenue from gas, secondary 
products, and meter-rents, and a decrease of expenditure on several 
specified heads. Until figures are furnished showing the quantity of the 
output and several other items, it is not possible to say how much of the 
increased profit has been earned in what might be called a legitimate manner, 
or if any part of it has been earned in any other way. It must simply be 
accepted that the Company has realized a magnificent profit. Mr. Mitchell 
seems to have set himself to work with all possible economy; and with 
the aid of that unwonted ingenuity which he has for years displayed in 
the management of the Company’s works, he has brought out figures, 
which if I mistake not, must be matter of surprise to himself, as they 
are matters of jubilation to the shareholders. The clause in the report 
providing for the earlier payment of the second half of dividend, in 
the event of the transfer to the Corporations being completed, brings out 
very prominently what a fortunate thing it must be to possess shares at 
present in the Edinburgh Gas Company. By their own resolution, they 
are about to divide among themselves 124 per cent. of their stock; and if 
the transfer is effected on Aug. 1, as contemplated, the first payment of 
annuities is due at Martinmas, and the second at Whitsunday. In ordinary 
circumstances, the shareholders would have received first the bonus of 24 
per cent. this month, 5 per cent. on Aug. 15, and 5 per cent. on Feb. 16, 
1889. Then next year there would have been a payment of dividend iv 
August, and again in February of the year following. If the transfer be 
carried out, it is probable that the whole of the 10 per cent. dividend Wi 
be paid on Aug. 15. Under the Bill, the first payment of annuities will 
take place at Martinmas, for the period from Aug. 1—that is, 34 months; 
and the second payment of annuities will cover the period from Martil- 
mas to Whitsunday next—a full half year. Put into figures, the following 


* A report of the Company’s meeting is given in another column. 
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result is brought out :—Dividend and bonus declared, £25,000; first pay- 
ment of annuities, £2965 ; second payment of annuities, £5000; gross sum 
to be received from the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations, £27,000; and 
cash in hand to be retained, £63,000—making together, £122,965 to be dis- 
tributed among the holders of £200,000 worth of stock within a twelve- 
month from this date. The alteration of the method of payment from the 
past to the current year has the effect of giving the holders of the Com- 
pany’s stock two years in one in the first year. 

A petition by ratepayers in Edinburgh and Leith against the Corpora- 
tions Gas Bill has been lodged in the House of Commons; and, like the 
petition to the House of Lords, it has been found, after scrutiny, to be a 
very trifling affair. There are 86 names to it—33 from Edinburgh, and 
53 from Leith. Of the owners of property specified in the petition, it is 
stated to have been discovered that only three are owners ; and these of 
very small properties. 

It needs but a hasty glance at the proceedings at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Dundee Gas Commissioners [ante, p. 1153] to convince anyone 
that the undertaking is at present a wolhaontooted concern. It is evident 
that Mr. M‘Crae’s management of the works is all that can be desired ; 
and with Mr. Nicoll in the position of Treasurer, there is little fear of the 
Commission getting into the same difficulty as it has been all but extricated 
from. To have wiped out in two years above £7000 of deficit shows the 
vitality there is in the gas industry, and that it is able, even in adverse 
eens, to more than hold its ground against other methods of 
ighting. 

The agitation in Aberdeen over the alleged increase in gas bills, which 
was begun in the newspaper columns, has taken such hold of the public 
mind that a meeting on the subject which was held on Monday night was 
crowded with malcontents. Differences between gas companies and their 
customers are, unhappily, too frequent; but a community rising in pro- 
test against the management of the gas-works by its representative is 
almost phenomenal. It appeared, from the Chairman’s remark, that the 
ge d cause of the outcry was the issuing of the half-yearly accounts. 

ith the price of gas reduced from 4s. to 3s. 10d per 1000 cubic feet, it 
seemed to have been generally expected that there would be a correspond- 
ing reduction in the consumers’ gas bills. This, it is said, has not been 
realized ; but rather the reverse—in some instances, it is said, to the 
extent of 20 per cent. Both in the newspaper correspondence and at 
the meeting a good deal was put forth which can scarcely be accepted as 
relevant, and which can easily be disposed of. If the Gas Committee 
have any explanation to offer in regard to these complaints, I consider it 
a mistake that they have not made it, so as to check the discontent. An 
opportunity was afforded this week at a meeting of the Town Council; 
but no reference was made to the subject. The public meeting ended in 
the adoption of a resolution to the effect that, feeling themselves aggrieved 
by the constant increase of their gas bills, notwithstanding the reduced 
aye they call upon the Town Council to make an independent inquiry, 

y experts or others, into the methods in force at the gas-works and office, 
coal purchasing, gas producing, and the pressure at which the gas is sent 
through the mains, and to take such steps as should secure to the citizens 
the maximum of light at the minimum of cost. A Committee was 
— with instructions to wait upon the Town Council; and so the 
subject will now require to be taken up by the Corporation whether 
they are willing or not. 

I omitted to mention last week that the Hon. J. W. Moncrieff has 
resigned the post of Clerk of the Edinburgh and District Water Trust. 
I = there are a large number of candidates for the vacant 
position. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guasoow, Saturday. 

At the annual meeting of the Annan Gaslight Company on Wednesday, 
the Directors’ report stated that the renewals and additions to the works, 
which had been in progress over the past two years, had been completed, 
and that —— was now in good working order. The cost of the 
works from their commencement in 1838 until now (exclusive of the 
amount charged annually for ae repairs, and at longer periods for 
more important and extensive renewals) amounted to £6000. The Directors 
recommended,that the capital of the Company should be increased by 
£1200; making it £6000. A dividend of 12s. per share was declared. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Largs Gaslight Company, it was 
unanimously agreed to have the Company registered as a limited liability 
concern, 

The annual meeting of the Muirkirk Gas Company, Limited, was held 
last Monday. The report having been submitted, it was resolved to declare 
the usual dividend of 10 per cent.and to continue the price of gas at 
4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, which seems to be rather a high rate, con- 
sidering the fact that an abundance of cannel coal is obtained within a 
very short distance of the works. 

wenty shares in the Stirling Gaslight Company were exposed for sale 
yesterday, at the upset price of £6 10s. per share, and were sold at £7 9s. 

The Glasgow Corporation gas annuities have been changing hands this 
week. On Tuesday the 9 per cent. annuities were purchased at £275 10s. 
On Thursday the 63 per cent. annuities were purchased at £210; and yes- 
terday sellers were wanting £5 more. The 9 per cent. annuities realized 
£280 yesterday ; and sellers were asking £285. 

A petition was presented to-day in the First Division of the Court of 
Session, on behalf of the Gas Residual Products Company, Limited, of 
Glasgow. It asked that leave be granted the Company to reduce their 
capital. In the course of business the Company, it was stated, has sus- 
tained losses. When they commenced business, they took over aes | 
contracts entered into by their predecessors. By the unprecedented fall 
in the price of chemicals, shortly after the formation of the Company, 
losses arose, and were continued until the contracts —. The capital 
of the Company had in consequence been diminished; and it had been 
considered expedient to reduce the capital to the extent mentioned in a 
resolution come to from £60,000 in 6000 shares of £10, to £42,000 in 6000 
shares of £7 each, the reduction to be effected by writing off the sum of 
£3 from each of the shares. The number of shares issued was 3579, and of 
unissued shares 2421, Upon the issued shares there had been £8 10s. paid 
up, or £30,421 10s. The effect of the reduction of capital would be to 
write off a sum from the paid-up capital equivalent to the amount lost. 

The Ardrossan Burgh Commissioners have just let a contract for 
the construction of a new reservoir at Millglen in connection with their 
water-works, which they took over from the Gas and Water Company 
last year. .The contractor’s tender’was £3139 17s. 6d. 

It has been stated this week, at a meeting of the Glasgow Water 
Trust, that during the fortnight ended June 11, the quantity of water 
sent into the city and suburbs was 2 million gallons per day less than for 
the corresponding period of last year. 

At the last meeting of the Dumbarton Water Commissioners, Provost 
Babtie made an interesting statement in regard to the decision lately 
come to in the House of Lords, in reference to the ap of Lord 

tyre against the Commissioners, who had been held liable in £3050 





one; but it was a matter over which they had no control. He gave the 
history of the litigation through the Court of Session; and Lord Blan- 
tyre’s various appeals which eventually ended in the way indicated. 
The Provost concluded by saying that he sincerely trusted that the 
litigation had now come to an end; and while the sum involved was 
considerable and would prevent any immediate reduction of the rates, still 
they could congratulate themselves on having secured an abundant supply 
of pure water, even with that sum added, at a moderate expense. 

he Glasgow pig-iron market has been quiet but steady this week. 
Scotch warrants ranged in price from 37s. 84d. per ton on Monday to 
38s. 04d. per ton cash yesterday, at which there were sellers at the close. 
Very little business has been done in Scotch special brands during the 
week ; and prices have not changed. The shipping returns show an im- 
provement. 

A fair amount of business is doing in coal shipping from the Clyde; and 
there is a generaliy healthier tone all round. The trade is fairly good in 
Ayrshire; the coalmasters having orders in hand which will keep their 
works going steadily for some time. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LivERPOooL, June 23, 1888. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Stocks continue to be gradually absorbed ; and 
if any large orders were to come on the market, there would be some difti- 
culty in filling them, as far as the country production is concerned. The 
London producers apparently hold the key to the immediate future ; and 
it can hardly be imagined that they will be so blind to their own interests 
as to throw sulphate on the market at the most inopportune moment— 
especially when they cannot be unaware of the fact that both speculators 
and consumers are watching with eager eyes for the chance of securing 
requirements on easy terms. There cannot be the slightest reason why 
present remaining stocks should not be carried over until the second 
semestre, with very fair prospects of enhanced values. As has previously 
been remarked, large requirements remain unfilled for the next two or 
three months, and of which dealers are too well aware. Even now, how- 
ever, they eagerly seize upon all moderate-priced parcels ; and some makers 
wishing, as usual, to clear out before the end of the half year, have accepted 
rather lower Org r | to reports, down to £11 10s. f.o.b. Leith, 
and £11 12s. 6d. f.o.b. Hull and Liverpool. There are hardly any contracts 
on the market for forward delivery. 


{From the Chemical Trade Journal, June 23.) 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The sulphate market is quiet, and at present 
the dealers are not buying; so that there is no temptation to do business 
unless the price is lowered to allow of a little speculation. Fortunately 
stocks are low; and even what there are, have been in some cases sold for 
July delivery, so there is but little need to be anxious. Hull price ranges 
from £11 11s. 3d. to £11 12s. 6d.; but buyers are doing their best to secure 
parcels at lower rates. Beckton asks £11 15s.; while outside London 
makes are fetching from £11 12s. 6d. to £11 18s. 9d. At Leith the market 
is firm, though endeavours have been made to weaken it; and £11 10s. 
may be taken as the closing price. Continental makers seem well satis- 
fied with the situation, which is reported as “ healthy.” 

Tar Products.—The tar products market is in many instances in a most 
unsatisfactory state; and it is only in one or two products that business 
can be called satisfactory. With benzols, prices can only be called 
nominal, as selling and buying values are so distinct. We should think 
90’s at 2s. 4d. and 50/90’s at 2s. 3d. might be obtained; but if a small 
maker was anxious to sell, he would be offered less than these prices. 
Carbolic acid (crude) has a lower tendency ; and anthracene is less satis- 
factory than it was, owing toan absence of buyers. Solvent naphtha has 
been in fair demand at about 1s. 04d. per gallon ; but itis not certain what 
the sudden influx of another material may do for this market. Pitch 
still maintains its ground; and we hear that 17s. has been refused at 
Garston—the holders believing it may touch 20s. before a fall comes. We 
hope it may. 





Tue Price or Gas aT Lower Ince.—The Wigan Corporation, in reply to 
a memorial from the gas consumers of Lower Ince, asking for a reduction 
in the price, have expressed their inability tomake any change. 

Tue Gas Loans or THE STOKE-UPON-TRENT CorRPoRATION.—At the meet- 
ing of the Stoke-upon-Trent Town Council last Thursday, Alderman 
Leason stated that for some time past the Gas Committee had been 
labouring under considerable difficulty in consequence of the Local Govern- 
ment Board having taken exception to their mode of —s the gas 
loans. He was glad to say, however, that they had been able to convince 
the Board that the Council were right in their policy ; and during the past 
month the Board had granted a Provisional Order authorizing the Council 
to continue the repayment of the principal and interest of the gas loans on 
the same lines as they had hitherto done, and the payments made in the 
past were also covered and confirmed by the Order, The result of this 
would be that the loans would be repaid in a shorter period than that 
specified in the Gas Acts, without additional cost to the ratepayers. 


THe DunpaLK Town CoMMISSIONERS AND THE Gas-Works. — Our 
readers may remember that negotiations have been for some time on 
foot between the Dundalk Town Commissioners and the Dundalk Gas 
Company for the purchase by the former of the Company’s works. The 
matter was submitted to arbitration; and the award has now been pub- 
lished. The value of the works is put at £47,791, exclusive of stock-in- 
trade and some contingent ae and the purchase-money is to be 
paid by Aug. 31, 1889, The Commissioners, at the outset, hoped to-get 
the works at from £12,000 to £15,000. When the ‘Company’s Bill was 
before the Parliamentary Committee last year, the Company's witnesses 
estimated the works as being worth £59,000, and the Commissioners’ 
witnesses at £26,000. It is thought the purchase question may be con- 
sidered at an end, with a loss to the Commissioners, or rather to the 
ratepayers, of £5000. 

SarrRon WALDEN WaTER Suppty.—Mr. S. H. Terry, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
recently held an inquiry at the Town Hall, Saffron Walden, with respect 
to an application by the Corporation to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £3400 for as a depot and for purposes con- 
nected with the water supply of the borough. There was no opposition ; 
and the proceedings were purely formal. At the opening of the aa i 
the Inspector asked the Engineer of the scheme (Mr. Jabez Church, 
M. Inst. C.E.) whether the whole of the suggested works would have a dura- 
bility of 80 years, for which term it was proposed to borrow the money. 
Mr. Church replied that-they certainly would. The Town Clerk (Mr. J. G. 
Bellingham) having explained in detail how it was intended to spend the 
money, Mr. Church answered some questions put by the Inspector in re- 
gard to the water-softening process proposed to be adopted, and for which 
£2500 was required. The inquiry then closed; and the Inspector visited 


and expenses. He admitted that the report was rather an unfortunate | the site of the works. 
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Tue Patent Gas-Propucer SynpicaTe, Lunrep.—This Company was 
registered last week without Articles of Association, with a capital of 
£2000 in 2000 shares of £1 each. The object is to enter-into and carry 
into effect an agreement made to conduct the business of manufacturing 
patent gas-producers, and sellers of the same, and to grant licences for the 
sale of such producers. 


RamsGaTE CoRPORATION WaTER UNDERTAKING.—In the paragraph 
referring to the accounts of the Ramsgate Corporation water undertaking 
in the JournnaL last week (p. 1098), the net loss was, by a typographical 
error, stated as £16,066. his should have been £1666—a figure which 
has now, by means of the profit of £406 made last year, been reduced 
to £1260. 

Repvuctions 1n Price.—The Scarborough Gas Company will reduce 
their price from 3s. 3d. to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet from the Ist prox. ; and 
the Hitchin Gas Company from 38s. 6d. to 8s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet from 
Michaelmas next.—The Darwen Gas and Water Committee. decided 
yesterday week to reduce the price of gas 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. This 
will make the price to ordinary consumers 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. 


EXxuHrsiTions oF Gas AppLIANces.—Exhibitions of Messrs. T. Fletcher 
and Co.’s gas-cooking and labour-saving appliances have recently been 
held at Deal, Sandwich, and Ealing (at the last-named place under the 
auspices of the Brentford Gas Company). At Deal the exhibition was 
= by the Chairman of the Gas Company (Mr. E. Brown); and 

iss Kelman gave lectures on cookery during its continuance. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE AND District Water Suppty.—The accounts 
just issued of the Ashton-under-Lyne and District Joint Water-Works 
Committee show that the revenue for the year ended March 25 last was 
£27,637 2s. 9d., against £27,293 13s. 11d. in the preceding year. The sum 
of £24,003 was derived from water-rents; this being £600 less than last 
year. After meeting the various charges against the joint undertaking, 
£22,679 12s. 5d. was divided amongst the five contributory districts— 
Ashton, Stalybridge, Mossley, Hurst, and Dukinfield—to be ant by 
them in payment of the interest on loans. Thecapital of the undertaking 
represents a total of £669,990. 

Gas v. Om For Pusiic Licutine at Harwicu.—The recent decision 
of the Harwich Corporation to accept the offer of the Harwich Gas 
Company to light the public lamps for £2 10s. each per annum, as 
recorded in the Journal last week, has not altogether pleased the 
Defries Safety Lamp and Oil Company, who submitted a tender for oil 
lighting, in view of the possibility of the Corporation deciding on adopt- 
ing this system. Their price was 37s. 6d. per lamp per annum for 30- 
candle power; whereas the Gas Company’s offer was as above stated, for 
14-candle gas. The Managing Director of the Defries Company (Mr. 
D. C. Defries), in a letter addressed to the Town Clerk on the subject last 
week, said: ‘‘ Had we known that it was the intention to allow the Gas 
Company to have the contract at 12s. 6d. per lamp above our price, and 
each lamp of vy half the lighting power of ours—our quotation being 
used merely as a lever to bring down their prices—we should certainly have 
declined to have tendered. We consider such tactics are not business ; 
and we think, in fairness, that we might Lave been allowed the option 
whether we should quote under such conditions.” 


Sates or SHares.—Messrs. W. Day and Sons recently sold by auction 
some stock in the Maidstone Gas and Water Companies. £50 of stock 
in the former Company fetched £117; four lots, consisting of £25 of 
stock, realized £59 each; and one lot of £14 of stock sold for £32 10s. 
Five original £10 shares in the Water Company were sold for £34 per 
share; and two similar lots for 433 and £34 respectively. Eleven £10 ten 

er cent. shares were disposed of for £27 each.——Mr. W. Lee (of Messrs. 
Frewett and Lee) lately sold 60 £10 shares in the Woking Water and Gas 
Company, at prices ranging from £8 5s. to £8 10s, each.——Last Tuesday, 
Mr. Mark Liell, of Bow Road, sold at the Swan Hotel, Stratford, nearly 
100 shares in the West Ham Gas Company. The fully-paid £5 shares, 
bearing a dividend of 10 per cent., brought from £11s. 5s, to £11 10s. per 
share. The new shares, £3 10s., second call paid, bearing a like dividend, 
produced from £9 to £9 10s. per share.——Last Wednesday, Mr. R. Gray 
sold by auction at Whitby 20 fully-paid £10 shares (bearing 8 per cent.) 
in the Whitby Water Company, at £20 10s. and £20 12s. 6d. each; and 
some £10 shares (£9 paid) in the Pickering Gas and Water Company at 
£10s. 5s. and £10s., 10s. per share. 













































Tue Price or Gas at Danwen.—At the meeting of the Gas and Water 
Committee of the Darwen Town Council on Monday last week, it was 
decided, in view of the profits from the gas-works last year,to reduce the pri 
of gas 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. This will bring the price for househo 
from 3s. 6d. down to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Heywoop Corporation Gas Suppty.—The Gas Committee of the Hey. the 
wood Corporation have decided to reduce the price of gas from 4s, 24. ty 
4s. per 1000 cubic feet. The discount of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet for prompt 
payment will be continued ; so that the net price will in future be 35, 74 
The Committee will also recommend the Council to grant their Engineer 
(Mr. H. Hawkins) an advance of £20 per annum upon his salary. 


Gas Exureirtion at Watsatt.—Last Tuesday an exhibition of 
cooking and heating as was opened in the Temperance Hall 
Walsall, by Mr. Russell, Chairman of the Corporation Gas Committee 
by which body the exhibition was promoted. The exhibits included gas. 
fires of many patterns, water-heaters, gas-baths, and various inventions 
connected with gas engineering. There was a large attendance; the 
majority of the visitors being ladies. After the opening ceremony, Mrs, 
J. B. Thwaites, of Liverpool, gave a lecture on high-class cookery ; and in 
the evening she again lectured, taking every-day cookery as her subject, 
The — remained; open during the week, and the lectures were 
repeated, 


Liasintitry FoR Damace To a Gas-Lamp.—In the Queen’s Bench 
Division, before Justices Wills and Grantham, last Friday, a motion was 
made for a rule nisi directed to the Justices of the city of Chester, to show 
cause why a writ of mandamus should not issue, directing them to state 
and sign a case for the opinion of the High Court. Mr. Fullarton, in making 
the application on behalf of the Chester United Gas Company, stated the 
facts to the Court, from which it appeared that the horse and cart of the 
defendant in the proceedings in the first instance were being driven along 
a street in Chester by his son, a young boy, who was in charge of it, when 
the horse ran the cart against a lamp-post belonging to the Company, and 
wrecked it. On the hearing before the Justices, the defence set up was 
that the defendant was not responsible, as he was not personally driving 
the horse or in charge of it. The case was dismissed ; the Justices decid. 
ing that the wrong person had been summoned. The Company, bein 
dissatisfied with the decision as being erroneous in point of law, appli 
to the Justices to state a case for the opinion of the High Court; but this 
was refused on the ground that the application was frivolous. The pre- 
sent motion was to compel them to do so. The Court considered that the 
request should be complied with ; andjthey granted a rule nisi accordingly 


—Justice Wills remarking that the case was evidently an important one. = 
THE CONVEYANCE OF THE VYRNWY WATER TO LIvERPOOL.—Last Satur- , 
day an arbitration was commenced at the North-Western Hotel, CE 


Liverpool, between the Corporation of that city and the Trustees of the 
River Weaver, a stream which runs through a portion of the county of 
Cheshire, and is used largely for barge and canal boat navigation. Sir 
Douglas Galton was the Arbitrator appointed by the Board of Trade, 
whose powers in this matter are conferred by the Corporation’s Water 
Act. Mr. Pember, Q.C., — for the Senpenstite ; Mr. W. H. 
Higgin, Q.C., and Mr. G. W. Duncan were for the Trustees. The arbitra- 
tion arises out of the Corporation’s Vyrnwy scheme ; and the point at issueas 
to the manner in which the pipe-line is to be conducted under the 
Weaver; the trustees claiming that a tunnel shall be constructed 
beneath the bed of the river, and the Corporation contending that all 
that is necessary is to lay the pipes in a trench along the bed of the river. 
The case for the Corporation was taken on Saturday, when Mr. G. F, 
Deacon (the Water Engineer of the Corporation), Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
Mr. G. Hill (Water Engineer of the Manchester Corporation), Mr. J. Man- 
sergh, M. Inst. C.E., Sir F. Bramwell, and Mr. J. W. Restler, M. Inst. 
C.E. (Engineer of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company) were 
examined. Their united testimony was emphatically given in favour of 
the plan proposed by the Corporation as amply safe in all respects, and as 
not offering any practical obstruction either to navigation or to the dredg- 
ing of the river. The cost of the work as proposed was estimated at 
£2000 ; while the construction of a tunnel would represent, according to 
one plan, £5000, and according to another, £10,000. Similar proceedings, 
it may be remembered, arose in connection with the conveyance of 
the water across the Mersey. 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


risase anoaess wv ron~ GET SININE: & CO., 
HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


TELEPHONE No. 2698. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
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duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
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Exhausters to the extent 
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The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD, 
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OXIDE OF IRON. é 

HE Gas Purification and Chemical 

Company, Limited,advise their friends that their 

only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 

Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 

from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 

ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 

than 850,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 

They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 

there are no intermediate profits between them and 

the consumer. 

Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 

Street, Lonpon, H.C, 
Joun Wa. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


AxDEEW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PuriricaTion anpD CHEMICAL ComMPANy, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonvon, E.C 








CANNEL COAL, &c. 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 
Gas Engineers, supply all the most capeeres 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 
Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, So D, 
No. 54, BERNARD STREET, LEITH, } OTLAND. 


A YOUNG Man (aged 22), the Son of a 
Gas Manager, will be glad to meet with an 
appointment as CLERK, COLLECTOR, or MANAGER 
for Gas-Works at home or abroad, 

Good references; and security given. 

Address No, 1617, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


W ANTED, an experienced General 


MANAGER for a Gas Engineering and Iron* 
founders Business. Must have thorough practica’ 
knowledge of the above class of work, conversant with 
Modern Improvements, Prime Costing and Designing; 
a good Organizer of Labour, and one well acquainted 
with Commercial Duties. In addition toa fixed salary, 
a Bonus will be given at the end of each year on results 
being satisfactory. 

Applicants must state age, qualifications, references, 
aud salary required before Monday, the 16th of July. 

All applications (which will be treated in strict con- 
fidence) to be sent to Mr. Gzorcr Garnett, M Inst. 
C.E., Hermitage, Ryde, IsLz or WiGHT. 


BURGESS HILL GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

[HE above Company require the Services 

of a WORKING FOREMAN, who has a thorough 
knowledge of the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas 
in all its branches. Coals used about 700 tons per 
annum. Wages, with Residence and large Garden, 
Coals, &c., 85s. per week. 

Applications, stating age and experience, with copies 
of testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later 
than 9 o’clock on Saturday, July 7, 1888. 

SrmEon Norman, Secretary. 

London Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
HE Directors ofthe Bristol United Gas- 


light Company are about to appoint a CHEMIST 
at each of their Avon Street, Canons’ Marsh, and 
Stapleton Road Works, and invite applications for the 
appointments. 

The candidates selected will be required to devote 
the whole of their time to the duties of their respective 
offices, and must be capable of making the usual 
tests and analyses required in Gas Manufacture. 

The commencing salary in each case will be £80 per 
annum. 

Personal canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Applications with copies of testimonials must be sent 
in, addressed to the Chairman of the Company, not 
later than Ten a.m, on Monday, the 30th of July prox. 

. Jas. V. GREEN, Secretary. 

Gaslight Offices, Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, 

June 21, 1888. 














PT IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE 
Make only the best qe: of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS, 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 638, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwax, Lonpon.” 


LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILuBank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”) 

Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 

Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 

Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
last week’s issue. 


r C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 


AND 80, Cannon STREET, LONDON, 

Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 

Also for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 

*,* See Advertisement p. 1162 of this week’s issue. 
Cablegrams: “ Ignitor London.” Telegrams: “ Holmes 

; Huddersfield.” 
“ EXCELSIOR” TAR-BURNER. “ 
AR worth 30s. per ton for Burning. 
Come and see and believe,or send for Burners 
om lete, with Instructive and Descriptive Pamphlet, 
Estimates given for Fixing and Starting, and satis- 
factory working guaranteed on application to Taos. 
BurrtonsHaw, Gas-Works, Curppinc NorTON. 


HAVING been in the employment of the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company for 27 
years—21 of which I have made CHEMICAL OXIDE, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS (working at very low pressure), 
under A. H. Wood, Esq., late Engineer and General 
Manager—am prepared to attend at any works to show 
how it is made, or to send quantities already made. 
Terms, samples, and conditions of JoserH RIpDLE, 
Chemical Oxide Maker, Clive Vale, Hastings, Sussex. 
FOREIGN PATENTS FOR SALE, 
A VERY simple and effectual apparatus 


for use in Gas-Works has been invented by two 
Practical Managers, who are desirous of selling their 
Foreign Patents. One of the Articles has been taken to 
ten different Managers, who expressed themselves so 
pleased with its usefulness that in every case Orders 
were at once given. The Article has not yet been 
advertised, 
Address No, 1618, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E.C. 


N Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. desires an En- 
gagement as MANAGER or ASSISTANT EN- 
GINEER, either at home or abroad. Aged 30, and 
married. 
Apply by letter to No. 1605, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 


For SALE—On account of extension, 

four PURIFERS, 8 feet square, Centre-Valve, 
Gasholder-Valves, and 8-inch Connections. 

_Apply to Epwarp Howe Lt, Gas-Works, YEoviL. 
Foe SALE, Four Purifiers 12 feet square 

by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with twelve 12-inch Valves 

Connections and Lifting Gear complete. Can be seen 
at work at the Stourbridge Gas-Works. 

Also a double-action PUMP EXHAUSTER, for 10,000 
feet per hour; made by Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. 

Apply to W. Norra, Gas-Works, STOURBRIDGE. 























OR SALE—A small Gas-Works (Free- 
hold) within 40 miles of London, in full work with 
Public Lighting Contract. 
Address in first instance No. 1615, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


STEAM Tar Boat for Sale, Length 

74 feet, Beam 14 feet 10 inches, three Tanks, 

carries 85 tons of Tar. Steams well at little cost. 
Apply to Jonn BRANFroRD, KNOTTINGLEY. 

















BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
HE Directors of the Bristol United 


Gaslight Company are about to appoint two 
RESIDENT GAS ENGINEERS, to take charge of 
their Avon Street and Stapleton Road Works respec- 
tively, and invite —— for the appointments. 

The candidates selected will be required to reside on 
the premises—where free House with Gas, Coal, and 
Water will be provided—and to devote the whole of 
their time to the duties of their respective offices. 
They must have had a thoroughly practical training, 
and be conversant with Gas Engineering in all its 
branches. 

The salary in each case will be £300 per annum. 

Personal canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Applications with copies of testimonials must be sent 
in, addressed to the Chairman of the Company, not 
later than Ten a.m. on Monday, the 30th of July prox. 

Jas. V. GREEN, Secretary. 
Gaslight Offices, Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, 
June 21, 1888. 


CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM, 


ENGINEER AND GAS MANAGER. E 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Nottingham require the Services of an ex- 
perienced Man (technically educated) as ENGINEER 
and GENERAL MANAGER of their Gas Undertaking, 
Wanting the three Gas Stations and the Residual 
orks, 

The person to be appointed must be practically 
familiar with gas making in all its branches, and will 
be required to test coal and products and comptrol all 
accounts relating to the same. 

He must have a good knowledge of Chemistry, and 
must be a man of thorough business habits. 

Particulars of the duties may be obtained on appli- 
cation at my Office, and all applications must be sent 

Ome on or before June 29. 
The Salary will be £600 per annum. 
By order, 
Sam. Geo. Jounson, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Nottingham, 
June 14, 1 








OR SALEW—Second-Hand Station 

METER in good condition, to pass 20,000 cubic 

feet per hour, Square Case (Makers The Gas-Meter 

Company), with 12-inch Connections, Bye-pass, and 

Slide-Valves. This Meter is being removed to make 

room for a larger one. 

For further particulars apply to the Gas-METER 

Company, Limitep, Lonpon or OLDHAM. 


OR SALE—A good Second-hand Gas- 
HOLDER, 80 feet diameter by 12 feet deep; Five 
Columns, Trellis Girders, and Counterbalance Weights, 
in perfect condition. Also small CAST-IRON TANK 
and GASHOLDER, 20 feet diameter by 12 feet deep. 
Apply to Wittey anp Co., Gas Engineering Works, 
Commercial Road, ExeTER. 





TRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
BALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia puschased. 
120 and 121, Neweare Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


TUBES 
Fo Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, 
White Enamelled, and Hydraulic Tubesand Coils 
Joun Spencer, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY, 
and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 
SULPHURIC ACID. ——— 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 
Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID for 
making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA of high quality 
and colour. 
Highest References and all particulars supplied on 
tion 


LPHERT’S Natural Oxide of Iron— 

SUPERIOR IRISH BOG ORE (obtained from the 

finest estates in Ireland)—is now VERY LARGELY 

and SUCCESSFULLY USED for Gas Purification. 

The sole representative for selling this Oxide is A. C. 

FRasER (late Gas Engineer at Bolton), Bridgewater 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
SULPHURIC ACID, 


UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 
the above, which is specially adapted for making Wits 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 
uantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 
the year. 
For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap 
Lonpon, E.C. 
GAS SHARES IN WELL-KNOWN COMPANIES, 
By Orper or EXECUTORS AND OTHERS. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell by 
Auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 
on Tuesday, July 8, 1888, at One for Two o’clock pre- 
cisely, in lots, 231 SHARES in the following well-known 
Gas Companies—viz., Harrow Gas mpany, Brent- 
wood Gas Company, Carshalton Gas Company, Chelms- 
ford Gas Company, Romford Gas Company, Grays Gas 
Company, Harwich Gas Company, and offering most 
desirable investments. 
Particulars may be obtained of the AvcTIONEER, 
TorTrenHaAM, and 8, New Broap Street, E.C. 


By ORDER or THE Roya CoLLeGEe or SURGEONS 


CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT. 


SALE OF GAS SHARES. 
HURGOOD and MARTIN havereceived 
instructions to Sell by Auction, at the Auction 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Friday, June 29, 
1888, at Two precisely, in 75 Lots, cum dividend, 
£24,780 in the STOCK of the CRYSTAL PALACE 
DISTRICT GAS COMPANY, producing dividends at 
the rate of 10 per cent., 7 per cent., and 6 per cent. 
respectively. Also 375 £6 FULLY-PAID 7 PER CENT. 
SHARES in the Capital of the same Company, which 
is a specially safe and easy investment for Dn or 
small sums; the Dividends being secured against 
fluctuation by’ample Reserve and Insurance Funds, and 

the increasingly profitable district of the Company. 

Particulars and conditions of sale may be had of 
Messrs. Wilde, Berger, and Moore, 21, College Hill, E.C., 
Solicitors ; at the place of sale; and of the Auctioneers, 
27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

STROMNESS GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, IN 

: DATION, 

HERE will be exposed for Sale, by 
Public Roup, at the Town Hall, Stromness, on 
Thursday, the 5th day of July, 1888, at Twelve o’clock 
noon, all and whole of that PIECE of GROUND in 
the North End of the Town of Stromness, extending 
to 2580 square yards or thereby, occupied by the Strom- 
ness Gas Company, Limited, on Lease for 99 years, 
from Whitsunday, 1870, together with the GAS- 
WORKS and whole Buildings and other Erections on 
the ground above-mentioned, and the GAS-MAINS, 
JETS, PIPES, GAS-METERS; and also the FIT- 
TINGS laid, fixed, and attached in and about the 
Streets, Roads, Closes, and Courts of Stromness and 

precincts thereof. 

For further particulars, apply to James Spence, 
Esq., Bank Agent, Stromness, Liquidator of the Com- 
pany; or John 8. Copland, Writer, Stromness, the 
latter of whom will exhibit the Titles and Articles and 
Articles of Roup. 


PURIFIERS, éc., for Sale (cheap),erected, 
complete, in perfect working order, practically 
equal to new ; purchaser paying carriage. 

Four Purifiers (London), 14 ft. square by 4 ft. deep, 
with Wrought-Iron Covers, Lifting Gear, and 
Crab. Makers, C. and W. Walker. ice £395. 

Also Four Purifiers (near Leicester), 12 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 8 ft. 6 in. deep, with 10-inch Centre-Valve and 

tions, and Liftin Gear. Price £255. 





























OR SALE—A Single-Lift Gasholder, 

85 feet diameter, by 15 feet deep, with guide, 

framing. Is now being replaced by a larger one at the 

Rushden Gas-Works, where it may be inspected. Has 

only worked eight years, and is in excellent condition. 
Will be delivered and erected at a low price, to clear. 

Apply to R. & J. Dempster, Gas Plant Works, Newton 

Heath, MANCHESTER. 


OR SALE—One of Livesey’s Patent 

WASHER, to pass two millions, and one ditto to 

pass one million cubic feet per 24 hours; removed 
owing to alterations. 

The internal fittings will be renewed, making them equal 
to new; and the Washers delivered and fixed for £150 
and £80 respectively. If required, the 18 inch Valves 
and C ti now attached will be offered cheap to 
clear. 

For further particulars, apply to R. & J. Dempster, 
Newton Heath, MANCHESTER. 

STATION GOVERNOR FOR SALE. 
HE Doncaster Corporation have for 
Sale one 14-inch GOVERNOR, by the Gas-Meter 
Company, in good working order. Will be removed 
shortly to make room for a larger one. 
To view, and price, apply to the undersi 1ed. 


Rr. Bringe, Eng 
Gas-Works, Doncaster, May 14, 1888, 

















Cc 

Also Cast-Iron Tank and , 40 ft. di t 
by 12 ft. 6 in. deep, complete. 

Also smaller size* in Pnriders, and various sizes in 
second-hand Gasholders, Scrubbers, Condensers 
Station Governors, Exhausters, Station Meters, 
Gas-Valves, &c. Enquiries invited. 

Apply to Sami. Wane (late Ashmore and While), 
60, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 

of Clitheroe invite TENDERS for the Construc- 
tion and erection of a TWO-LIFT TELESCOPIC GAS- 
HOLDER, 80 feet in diameter. 

The drawings and specification may be seen at the 
Gas-Works, on application to Mr. Miles, Manager, and 
at the Office of Mr. Thomas Newhbigging, C.E., 5, 
Norfolk Street, Manchester. Copies of the Bill of 
Quantities and form of tender may be obtained from 
the latter on deposit of Two guineas, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘“‘ Gasholder Contract No. 2,” 
to be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, and sent so as toreach me not later than Twelve 
noon on Tuesday, the 8rd of July, 1888. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 








Joun Eastuam, Town Clerk, 
Clitheroe, June 21, 1888. 
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HE Directors of the Goole and District 
Gas and Water Company have for Sale a set of 
four Cast-Iron PURIFIERS, each 18 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. by 
8 ft. deep, with 10-inch Connections, Centre-Valve, two 
Sets of Wood G: ids, and Screw Lifting Gear. 
For further particulars and to view, apply to 
Joun WHITAKER, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Goole. 


CORPORATION OF MOSSLEY. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the surplus TAR and LIQUOR produced at their 
Works for One year, from the 30th of June next, 
Particulars may be obtained from the Manager, 
(R. Merrell), at the Works. 
Endorsed tenders, addressed to me, to be sent not 
later than noon on the 9th of July next. 
Josern Hyves, Town Clerk. 








ALFRETON GAS COMPANY, DERBYSHIRE, 
HE Directors of this Company will, 
at their meeting on July 8, be prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR and 
the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at these Works 
for a period of One year, commencing Jaly 1. 
About 90 tons of Tar, and 200 tons of Liquor. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before July 2. 
Tos. Forrett, Manager. 


CITY OF CARLISLE. 
TENDERS FOR COAL AND CANNEL. 
THE Carlisle Gas Committee are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 

about 12,000 tons of SCREENED or UNSCREENED 
GAS COAL, and about 2000 tons of CANNEL, to be 
delivered at their Works in Carlisle in such quantities 
as may be directed, from July, 1888, to June, 1889. 

Tenders, specifying the description of the Coal or 
Cannel, the pitsat which they are raised, and the terms 
for net monthly payment, are to be sent on or before 
July 8, 1888, endorsed “ Tender for Coal.” 

J. Hepwortn, Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Carlisle, June 22, 1888. 


CITY OF CARLISLE. 


TAR CONTRACT. 
HE Carlisle Gas Committee are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
to be produced at their Works, for a period of One or 
more years, from the 30th of June next. 

Any further particulars required can be obtained 
upon application to the Engineer, to whom sealed 
Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” must be delivered 
on or before July 8, 1888. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to aczept the 
highest or any tender. 








J. Hepworth, Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Carlisle, June 22, 1888. 





LEIGH LOCAL BOARD, LANCASHIRE. 
‘THE Gas Committee of the Leigh Local 


Board invite TENDERS for the purchase of the 
surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced 
at their Gas Works for a period of One year, from the 
lst of September next. 

All particulars, with form of tender, may be had from 
the undersigned. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairmsn of the Gas 
Department, and endorsed “Tar and Liquor,” to be 
sent in not later than Monday, the 16th of July next. 

The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

At¥rreD F. FLEtTcHER, Manager, &c. 

Gas-Works, Leigh, Lancashire, 

June 21, 1888, 





CORPORATION OF STAFFORD. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 


poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of GAS COAL or NUTS and CANNEL, to be 
delivered during the Twelve months ending June 30, 


Forms of tender, with any information required, may 
be obtained on application to Mr. J. F. Bell, Gas 
Engineer, Stafford. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed “‘ Tender for Gas Coal,” 
must be sent to me not later than Twelve noon on 
Monday, the 2nd of July. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Mart. F. Buaxiston, Town Clerk, 

Stafford, June 21, 1888. 


TO COAL AND CANNEL PROPRIETORS, 
HE Gas Committee of the Warrington 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for 22,000 tons of COAL and CANNEL, for One, Two, or 
Three years, from the Ist day of August next. 

Conditions and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application ; and tenders must be accompanied with an 
analysis of the Coal and Cannel offered. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, endorsed “ Tender for Coal,’’ must be re- 
ceived on or before Thursday the 12th day of July next. 

By order, 
JAMES PATERSON, 

Gas-Works, Warrington, June 8, 1888. 








CIRENCESTER GAS COMPANY. 


THE Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of from 2000 to 3000 
tons of best SCREENED GAS COAL, delivered free 
to Cirencester, during the Twelve months ending the 
80th of June, 1889, at such times and in such quantities 
as the Manager may direct. 

Tenders to state price, delivered at the Cirencester 
Station of the Great Western Railway Company; and 
also at the Watermoor Station of the Midland and 
South-Western Junction Railway Company. 

Tenders, marked ‘‘Tender for Gas Coal,” to be 
delivered at the Company’s Offices, 12, Silver Street, 
Cirencester, on or before the 5th day of July next. 

No special form of tender required, 

Joun P, BexEcuam, Secretary. 

Cirencester, June 4, 1888, 





TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
[THE Gas Committee of the Heywood 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
produced at their Works for a period of One year, com- 
mencing Aug. 1, 1888, 

Full particulars can be had on application to the 
Engineer and Manager, Mr. H. Hawkins. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tar,” to be delivered at the 
Town Clerk’s Office, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, on or before the 10th of July. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
A. Watvis, Town Clerk. 


TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 


THE Workington Local Board are pre- 

oe to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Gas- 
Works, during the ensuing Twelve months, commenc- 
ing July 1, 1888. 

Estimated quantities: Tar, 250 tons; Ammoniacal 
Liquor, 600 tons. 

Further particulars may be had of Mr. Herbert Lees, 
Engineer and Manager; and tenders, endorsed “‘ Tender 
for Tar,” or “Tender for Ammoniacal Liquor,” to be 
addressed to the undersigned, and sent in not later than 
the 30th inst. 





J. Warwick, Clerk to the Local Board. 
Bo ard-Room, Workington, June 14, 1888. 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


HE Windermere District Gas and 
Water Company invite TENDERS for the con- 
struction and erection of a GASHOLDER. 

The drawings and specification may be seen at the 
Gas-Works, and at the Office of Mr. Thomas New- 
bigging, C.E., 5, Norfolk Street, Manchester. Copies 
of bill of quantities and form of tender may be obtained 
from the latter on deposit of two guineas, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond fide offer. 

Sealed tenders, endorse “Gasholder, Contract 
No. 3,” to be delivered to me not later than the 30th 
inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

J.T. Bownass, Secretary. 

Offices, Bowness, Windermere, 

June 18, 1888, 


BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD, 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the supply of the under- 
mentioned MATERIALS required during a period of 
Twelve months, commencing the 1st .of August, 1888, 
viz. :— 

1, Wrought-Iron Tap-Welded STEAM TUBE and 
FITTINGS. 

2. The best HAND-PICKED BUXTON LIME, 
delivered fresh at Macclesfield, free from Dirt 
and Ashes, in such quantities as may be 
ordered. 

8. Cast-Iron MAINS and IRREGULARS. 

Forms of tender, &c.,may be obtained on application 
to Mr. Moore, Engineer, Gas-Works. 

Sealed tenders, properly endorsed, to be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, 
crc, and to be sent in before the 7th of July, 
1 





The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
(Signed) W. Frepx. Taytor, 
Town Clerk. 
Macclesfield, June 21, 1888. 





BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Burton-upon- 
Trent Corporation invite TENDERS for the pur- 
chase of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and surplus 
TAR to be produced at their Works during Twelve 
months from the end of July next. 

Probable quantity of Coal carbonized during twelve 
months, 20,000 tons. 

The Liquor and Tar will be delivered free into Con- 
tractor’s tank-trucks on the Gas- Works Railway Siding. 

The strength of the Liquor will be tested by Twaddel’s 
hydrometer, and persons ten:ering are reques.ed to 
state the price per ton to be paid for each 4° of strength 
from 34° to 8°. 

Payments, net cash monthly. 

Separate tenders for Liquor and Tar, sealed, and 
endorsed “Tender for Residual Products,” are to be 
delivered to me at or before Ten a.m. on Saturday, the 
80th of June inst. 

The highest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, 

F. L. RaMspeEn, 
Manager and Engineer, 

Gas- Works, Burton-upon-Trent, 

une 7, 1888. 


LOUGHBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS, 
TAR AND AMMONIA WATER. 
(THE Directors of the Loughborough Gas 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the surplus TAR and AMMONIA WATER to be pro- 
duced at their Works between the 30th of June, 1888, 
and the 80th of June, 1889. 

The estimated quantities will be about 800 tons of 
Tar, and 550 tons of Ammonia Water. The Tar and 
Liquor to be delivered into the Contractor's boats, at 
the Wharf on the Derby Road, Loughborough. 

The strength of the Liquor to be tested by Twaddel’s 
hydrometer; and the tender to state the price per ton 
to be paid for every 4° of strength from 4°. 

The boats for the removal of the Tar and Liquor to 
be sent at such times as may be required. 

Payments, monthly. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom tenders, in accordance 
with this advertisement, must be sent not later than the 
29th of the present month. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

J. 


June 13, 1888, 





Batu, C.E., Manager. 





ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured gq; 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons, : 
For prices and terms address BALE, BakER, anp Co 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 7 


(CROWTHER BROTHERS solicit a trig) 
of their IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RETOR? 
SETTING. Can guarantee them to heat well, and the 
bottom Retorts to Carbonize as much Coal as those at 
the top. Constructed to burn Tar or Coke. Can be 
altered in a few minutes. 

For particulars, write to 8, Venue Street, Poplar 
Lonpon, E. ; 


AS-WORKS of any magnitude leased 
at premiums ranging from 6 to 10 per cent’ 
according to the size of the Works. Gas-Works erected 
or re-modelled upon the most modern principles, 
Address GrorGE WELLER, Gas Engineer, St. Ives, 


CornWALL. 


THE Knutsford Light and Water Com. 

pany invite TENDERS for their surplus Tar 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR for a period of One year, 
from the 1st day of August next. 

The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than the 7th of July, 
to the Chairman of the Company. 


R ANDREWS, Practical Retort-Setter, 
* has REMOVED from 114, Elsley Road, to 48, 
Speke Road, Clapham Junction, London, 8.W. 

Prices forwarded for Building Benches and Setting 
Retorts, also for Repairs (labour only). Has had many 
Years’ practical experience. Copies of testimonials on 
application, 

















TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, 


M°- W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be 
secured for Twelve months ; or LETTERS PATENT, 
whicb are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22,Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP' 
LIMITED. 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 
BoexPs granted on behalf of Secretaries, 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &¢., &c. 

Quotations invited. 
Apply to Ricuarp J. Pavuu, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings’¢London, E.C. 








BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 


J. KELLER, Guent.—The removal of tie import 
duties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
in comparison to their value. 

Communications addressed toJ. Suee & Co., GHENT, 
will receive immediate attention. 


& COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving 
of time, labour, and ex- 
pense. 

For particulars, price, 
&c., apply to Mr. E 
Price, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 
Hampton Wick, Mu- 
DLESEX. 


Prices are Reduced. 





PRICE’S PATENT COKE 





UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMP®: 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 
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JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 

WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 

Manufacture and keap in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 

PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 

in diameter; and make and erect to order RE- 

TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 

without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 

SPECI CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 

Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 

and other Companies. 

Norz. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 





Anes NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 
FIRE-BRIGK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 8.E. 
Derét for STOURBRIDGE aynp NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 





PATENT 


ARTIFICIAL PEROXIDE OF IRON, 
LUX MASS, 


IN USE AT 
BERLIN, VIENNA, 
PARIS, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
BUCHAREST, &c., &c. 





FRIEDRICH LUX, 


142, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





GAS AND WATER PIPES 


4 to 12 1x. BORE. 














THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS, 


GLASGOW; 


Axp BON LEA FOUNDRY, 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 


Makers of SANITARY & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 


TAR FIRING. 


THOMAS’S SYSTEM 
TAR FIRING 


FOR 


GAS-WORKS 


Is proved to be the most simple, complete, and inexpen- 
sive of any. 

HUNDREDS OF THE TAR-FIRE REGULATORS IN USE. 
A complete Set for a Bed of Retorts 
costing only 27s. 6d. No-Steam 
required. 











Gas Company, HartiEey Row, 

Mr, A. Tuomas, Cowes. Oct. 24, 1887. 
. Dear Sin,—I have much pleasure in sending cheque 
in payment of your account for Tar-Fire Regulators and 
Tar-Strainers, which our man has fixed from the 
instructions given in your circular. 

hey do famously. We shall have no more 
trouble now with our Tar.—Yours truly, 

Tomas KENWARD. 








TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 
BRETTELLS’ ESTATE 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Mannfacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 


TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICE, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE OLAYS. 


SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 











Produce ofGasperton. . .. . . 10,500 feet. 
- ae a. & se 6 eS 134 cwt. 
Illuminating Power ...... 16 candles. 


For Prices, f. 0. b. Ship or delivered, apply to 
W. RICHARDSON, 
Hebburn Colliery Offices, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE. 


COKE BREAKERS, 


From £14 xacu. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT.) 








Rollers, making 
pattern. 


New Design, with two Cuttin 
less Breeze than their o 


GEORGE WALLER & CoO., 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, SE. 


ror FIRE-BRIGKS, * »:: 
durable for GAS-FURNACES, 


ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 











GAS COAL. 


POPE & PEARSON,Ltp., 


have now the authority of several of the most 
eminent Gas Engineers of London in stating 
that their Coal yields in practical working 


over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illu- 
minating power of 16 candles; or by the 
standard burners now used by the London Gas 
Companies, an illuminating power equal to 174 
candles. 

One ton yields 12} cwt. of good coke. 


This Coal can be shipped from Hull, Goole, 
Liverpool, Morecambe, and Barrow. 

For further particulars apply to PorpE anp 
Pearson, Liurrep, West Riding and Silkstone 
Collieries, near LEEDs. 

















THE 


SILICA FIRE-BRIGK Go, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, « CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
For GAS-FURNACES. 


TrapE Marx: “SILICA.” 


THESE GOODS 
(Largely used in Gas, Glass, Iron, and 
Steel Works) 

ARE, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
GREATER DURABILITY, 
Strongly recommended where EXCESSIVE 
HEATS have to be maintained. 








IMPROVED RETORT SETTING. 


W. G. WALLER & Co., 
RETORT SETTERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Having had much experience in the Setting of Retorts 
beg to call the attention of Gas Engineers and Managers 
to their Improved System of Setting Retorts and Tar- 
Furnaces. 

Contractors for Building Shafts, Tanks, Retort- 
Benches, and all other Buildings connected with Gas- 
Works. 

Estimates on application. 





The Poplars, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey. 
COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works. 








For particulars, éc., apply to 
J. BARTLE & CoO.,, 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W 


A SPEEDY CURE FOR STOPPED 
ASCENSION-PIPES. 


A Specially Ground Oil- 
Coal Compound 


Has been discovered which effectually cures and 
prevents Stopped Pipes, while High Heats may at 
the same time be maintained without the use of 
any Apparatus or Water-Cooling Arrangements. 

A couple of charges will clear a Stopped Pipe ; 
and an occasional charge keeps them clean, and 
also increases the make per ton and the illumi- 
nating power. 

Price per ton delivered, with all particulars 
and instructions for use, on application to 


G. J. EVESON, 


CORPORATION STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 
for 





BOGHEAD _ : 
| CANNEL. 
EAST PONTOP ~~ 

- GAS GOAL. 


Yield of Gas perton. ....-. 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power . .... + 161 candles, 
OM cc cca sscssie Wee. 





For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 
YOUNG, DANCE, & CO.. 


CoaL OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE, 





Or E. FOSTER & CO.,21, John St., Adelphi, LONDON W,C 
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MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN’S | SCOTCH CANNEL. ROBERT MARSHALL, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. ‘'GAVIN PAUL & SONS, 97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 


‘. Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels 
Cannel Coalmasters, . ss tication. > 

















QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


12, Wesr Marrzianp Srreet, Epinsuren. a 
ripe isp enaiai RosEw=Lt socuean | HOMAS TURTON 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, ields 13,215 Cubie Feet of 37°56 
DALEEITH, ae ms Standard Candles. AND SONS, Limite D, 
Analyses and Prices on Application. SHEAF AND SPRING WORKS, 


| SHEFFIELD 
CAST-IRON PIPES THE ONLY RELIABLE FP capt ee ong 


ror casanp waver. |DRY CENTRE-VALVE, FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


WorkinG Ong, Two, THREE, OR Four PURIFIERS ON FOR ENGINEERS. 
ATA VE Ss a AT THE TIME. ; 
Mtacien peleieremdn demeauc tis acne, stein motes oe poe | ORE OF Alle OOM, 


Changing. Special Facility for Blowing the Air out of |SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNERS, 




















— the Fresh Box before putting in Action, without driving RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS 
TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” * Teka os ANVILS, VICES, 
apes Doda Ate Mg AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
WM. MACLEOD & CO., ALSO DOUBLE-ACTION DOUBLE-FACED GAS & WATER VALVES. LONDON OFFICE: 
_ 56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW.| F. wEck, 86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 90, CANNON STREET, E.O. 





JOHN BROWN & CO., LIMITED, 


ATLAS STEEL AND IRON WORE SS, SHEFFIELD. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL. 


This Coal yields 12,600 feet of 19-candle gas per ton. 
Weight of illuminating matter in pounds of sperm, 820°80. Very free from impurities. 


HANNA, DONALD, & WILSON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 
GAS ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE 


ERECTION OF GAS AND WATER WORKS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDERS, 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON GASHOLDER-TANKS, 


IMPROVED FIXED OR TRAVELLING HYDRAULIC PURIFIER-COVER LIFTERS, 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, EXHAUSTERS, AND PUMPING-ENGINES, 
TAR AND LIQUOR PUMPS, HYDRAULIC SLUICE AND SLIDE VALVES, LAMP-POSTS AND HYDRANTS COMBINED. 








DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9, FEENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ABERCORN FOUNDRY & ABBEY WORKS, PAISLEY, N.B. 


WILLEY AND CoO., 


GAS ENGINEERING WORKS, 


COMMERCIAL ROAD, HXHETEH RB. 
London Offices: 6 & 7, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS APPA RATUTU S. 











_GASHOLDERS, Telescope and Single-Lift, any size. Some of the largest in the Kingdom erected 
by this Firm are giving the highest satisfaction. 

_ PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS furnished for Extensions and Enlargement of existing Works, 
adapting them to the most Improved and Modern Principle of Gas Manufacture. 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, ENGINE , 
METERS and GOVERNORS menviacwred son RS, BENG S and EXHAUSTERS, STATION 


Makers, by permission of that eminent authority Mr. GEORGE LIVESEY, of his CELEBRATED 
PATENT WASHER, highly approved by all the Engineers of Works where adopted. Largely in demand. 
Special reference and attention are invited to our 


WET AND DRY METERS, 


which have acquired a high reputation for the excellence of Materials and Workmanship; their durability and 
accuracy of Register guaranteed. They are used by several of the London Gas Companies, and over 
200 Provincial Gas Companies. 





Price Lists, Specifications, and Estimates provided for any work appertaining to Gas Lighting, from the 
Retort-House to the Drawing-Room. 
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THE GAS INSTITUTE. 





PROCEEDINGS AT THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD ON 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of JUNE, 1888, 
AT THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 25, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 





(I.) 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GASEOUS FIRING, 
CONSIDERED IN THEIR APPLICATION TO THE 
HEATING OF RETORTS. 


By Cnarves C. Carpenter, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 


In November, 1886, the author had the honour of reading 
before the Southern District Association of Gas Managers a 
paper on retort furnaces, wherein were set forth, under two 
clearly-defined heads, certain views held by him upon the 
subject, as well as his experimental justification for them. 
Into what may be termed the controversial aspect of this 
question, it is not now the author’s intention of entering. 
But as the present is the first meeting in London of The Gas 
Institute since the publication of that paper, he conceived 
that some further reference to so important and vital a 
subject, especially with regard to the system then described 
of gaseous firing per se, and which has since made such rapid 
strides, might be of interest—nay, more, of value to the 
members attending that meeting, supplemented as it is by 
the opportunity all will have of inspecting and examining for 
themselves its working at Vauxhall. 

Before, however, proceeding to discuss this in detail, it will 
be well first to consider in what gaseous firing consists. This 
may be conveniently done under three heads, which may be 
stated as, first, the production from the coke of a combustible 
gas ; second, the supply thereto of the heated air necessary 
for, last and not least, its proper and economic combustion in 
the setting. 

An ideal gas-producer may be described as having the form 
of a stepped inverted cone; the primary air for gasifying 
the contained fuel being admitted through a small opening 
at the apex, where, by reason of its restricted area, intense 
combustion takes place—the carbonic acid being formed at the 
highest possible temperature, and which, as it makes its way 
upwards through the rapidly-increasing area of the fuel above, 
is reduced in its speed of travel to the extent necessary for 
the reaction of its complete conversion to carbonic oxide to 
take place. But in practice it is found that this form (the 
nearest approach to which is the Liegel and other allied 
types of slit furnaces) is open to two grave disadvantages — 
one being the intensity of the heat produced, and consequent 
destruction of the brickwork adjacent to the primary air- 
intake; the other that the .regular production of gas 
depends upon this slit being kept perfectly clear, since the 
obstruction caused by a small piece of slag or clinker bears a 
very large proportion to its total area. It may be stated in 
passing that the same holds good, though in a somewhat 
modified degree, with open-hearth producers ; and this is one 
reason why the air regulation is much more easy, and there- 
fore the production of gas more uniform (the attention 
required being also much less, limited as it is to clinkering at 
regular intervals), when, as in the closed grate, the air is 
admitted thereto after being previously regulated, instead of 
having unrestricted access to the varying area of the slit 
itself. The writer lately had an opportunity of inspecting the 
very excellent arrangement for burning breeze adopted by 
Mr. A. F. Phillips, at the St. Albans Gas-Works, and whose 
experience of the use of a slit furnace for this purpose is con- 
firmatory of the necessity of keeping the opening continuously 
clear, though the furnace capacity is not so great, nor the 
labour in the case of breeze very heavy. 








Leaving, therefore, our ideal type as impracticable for the 
reasons stated, probably as near an approach thereto as, 
broadly speaking, is possible, will be found in the original 
producer designed in 1839 by Bischof, and used by him for 
metallurgical purposes in the Hartz. Fig. 1 is a sectional 
elevation of this producer taken from a cut in a translation 
of Knapp’s “ Technology,” published in England in 1855. It 
is cylindrical in plan, the lower portion tapering quickly 
towards the grate, which is a closed one, and to which the 
primary air enters through holes of the required area in the 
damper-plate. The door above the bars gives access for 
clinkering, &c. At the upper part is a flue containing a 
damper, which is the exit for the combustible gases; the 

















Biscuor’s PRopucER. 


producer working under chimney draught. Above this 
conduit is formed a hopper, terminating in an opening 
covered by a door, and through which the fuel is fed on toa 
second and sliding-door beneath. This door is withdrawn 
when the cover is replaced, thereby admitting the fuel 
required without waste of gas. As far as the general design 
per se of this producer is concerned, it would not be easy to 
improve upon it, minor points of detail or construction 
excepted ; and it would, indeed, be difficult to show wherein 
it differs from others which have been made the subject of 
patents of more recent date. 

More than 20 years after, the lato Sir William Siemens 
brought out his well-known producer, and which the author 
has no hesitation in characterizing as inferior in design to the 
one just described. His system, indeed, doubtless owes its 
very wide application for obtaining, with greatest economy, 
the intense heats required for various melting operations, 
far more to its arrangements of regenerators and cooling 
tubes than to anything commendable in the producer itself. 
Fig. 2 (see over) is explanatory of this old type of Siemens 
producer. It is given by the author as a good example of 
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what to avoid in designing producers using coke as fuel 
for heating retort-settings in gas-works; and he purposes 
devoting the more space to its description since it is to 
its adaptation for that purpose by engineers, both here and 
on the Continent, that probably more failures are due than 
to any other cause. It will be seen, on reference to the 
drawing, by examining the relative positions of the charging- 
door and grate surface, that only a comparatively thin layer 
of fuel is possible thereon. Any irregularity therefore either 
in the charging, or the consumption of the fuel, due to varia- 
tions of draught and primary air supply, quickly disturb the 
balance of action. The thinner the layer of fuel on the back 
of the bars becomes, the greater its tendency to burn away 
there at an ever-increasing ratio. Free oxygen passes through 
it, burning upon its surface, and within the confines of 
the producer, the carbonic oxide formed there, and causes 
local and excessive heat destructive to the adjacent brickwork. 
It is, of course, clearly understood that the author is speaking 
of this producer as gasifying ordinary coke; and that, too, 
for heating a retort-setting placed above it. When using 
coal, as was almost invariably done by its designer, the danger 
under this head would not, of course, be so great; but even 
under those circumstances, a slow rate of combustion, and 
therefore a low draught is essential for anything like success 
in working. 

One other important disadvantage in this form of producer 
remains to be noticed—viz., the smallness of the proportion 
effective for gasification in comparison with its total bulk. 
The part coloured red (A) in the diagram is self-explanatory of 
the direction taken by the gases from their formation at the 
grate to their subsequent reduction by the superposed fuel ; 
the portion of which contained above this area—shown in a 
blue tint, B—being in a semi-smouldering state, producing 
gas of lower calorific value and temperature, and which either 
lowers, by mixing therewith, the total intensity of that pro- 
duced at the lower and effective zone of action, or, as is more 
usually the case, is productive of another serious disadvan- 
tage which will now be considered, and with which most en- 
gineers using producers of this type (as distinct from the 
circular externally-placed Siemens cum Bischof pattern) are 
more or less familiar. Taking, for example, a through setting 
of retorts fired from a self-contained producer at one end, an 
almost universal difficulty is to maintain the full temperature 
right up to the mouthpiece in the whole of the fronts of the 
retorts nearest thereto ; while from their more central por- 
tions to their farther extremity, they are equally and sufti- 
ciently heated. 


Fig. 3. 











Mopiriep SIEMENS PRODUCER. 


Fig. 8 is a section of a well-known furnace supplying a 





setting placed immediately above it; the arrangement and 
disposition of the grate being, as will be seen, based upon the 
Siemens pattern just described. The active zone of the 
producer is again coloured red; and the gases rising there. 
from occupy the greater length of the underside of the 
furnace arch, through the nostrils of which they enter the 
combustion chamber. The gases of lower value formed at 
the less active slope of the fuel, are indicated in blue (B), 
These rise vertically (there being little or no tendency to 
mix), pass through, and burn from the nostrils above, with 
the invariable result of a lower heating effect there, as com. 
pared with the greater length of the combustion chamber, 
Precisely the same thing happens when nostrils are dis. 
pensed with, and the producer is an open one throughout 
to the setting placed above, supported by sectional arches 
springing from its walls. The author’s experience of various 
forms of this arrangement of furnace has always borne out 
this difficulty and its nature, which is the difference in 
the composition and temperature of the furnace products, 
The effect of the latter is easily apparent; since, the 
lower the temperature of the gases, the less intense will 
be their combustion. With regard to the former, the author 
has analyzed several samples of gas taken simultaneously 
from the space above the fucl slope and the exit gas-flue of 
a producer working under the conditions described, and with 
the invariable result of obtaining, in the latter case, an 
increased amount of combustible gases, averaging between 
5 and 6 percent. This last analysis represents, of course, 
the mixture ; the actual difference would clearly be greater, 
and proportional to the quantity produced at either point. 
Nothing is of more importance in a retort setting than the 
maintenance of uniform and regular heat from mouthpiece 
to mouthpiece ; and this can only be obtained (though there 
are other factors concerned) by directing into and distribut- 
ing within the setting, previous to combustion taking place, 
gases of uniform quality and temperature. 






RETORT SETTING 
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Tne New Propucer ror THE Wican Gas-Works. 


Fig. 4 is a section of the producer designed by the author 
for the new gas-works of the Wigan Corporation, the cir- 
cumstances of which were peculiarly favourable to its 
adoption. Fig. 5 shows one of the last patterns erected at 
Vauxhall, where the head-room is much more limited. It 
will be observed in both of these that the conditions neces- 
sary for uniform gas production are complied with. The 
limits of a paper of this kind forbid any further enlargement 
under its first head, though the subject is one which tempts 
fuller treatment in a communication devoted entirely to 1t. 

Leaving then, the producer, the author proposes to devote 
a few words to the consideration of its important adjunct— 
the secondary air supply. Since engineers first directed 
their thoughts towards the application of gaseous firing 
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Tse Latest Form or Propucer aT THE VaUXHALL Gas-Works. 


retorts, probably no point of carbonizing plant detail has 
been so prolific in schemes as this one, that multiplicity of 
notions and variations thereon embraced under the eupho- 
nistic, if inapplicable title, of ‘‘ regenerators.” The old adage 
that ‘“‘ What is meat to one, may be poison to another,” is 
indeed a fitting simile for the part they have played in the 
Nineteenth Century industries ; since to nothing probably do 
iron, steel, or glass manufacturers owe more, and to nothing, 
perhaps, are gas makers indebted for less, if indeed, we 
exclude that priceless boon of a dearly-bought experience. 
The reason for this is the more manifest when we consider 
that no two classes of heating operations are more distinct 
in character than those just mentioned. In the one the 
whole energy of the burning gas is concentrated upon a 
single spot—the bath of molten metal ; and even consider- 
able variations in temperature simply mean greater or less 
speed in the conduct of the process. In the other case, the 
heat energy is required to be diffused equally and regularly 
and continuously over the whole length and breadth of the 
retort setting and its contents; while fluctuations in its 
intensity aifect the economies of a retort-house to a degree, 
the importance of which cannot be over-rated. 

Low makes per ton, through too high and unequal heats ; 
charge after charge burning to waste at the mouthpiece ; re- 
lays of men continuously employed at that most abominable 
of jobs expressed by the too well-known title of‘ pipe-jump- 
ing ;” retorts burned to a shapeless mass in 500 or 600 days, 
which should have lasted double the time-—-these are some of 
the evils which tempt one to believe that Pandora’s box must 
have had its ‘“‘regenerator.”” The author’s views upon this 
last matter are too well-known to require here a much fuller 
exposition than is contained in his paper of 1886—views 
which are only confirmed by continued and wider experience. 
The craze for patenting cunningly devised tiles, pipes, and 
blocks of ingenious complexity and inherent instability, has 
gone by; probably not one of them is now worth more than 
the paper it is printed upon. Those who still advocate their 
use ask, Why, since it is necessary to heat the secondary air 
supply, must it not be better to use for the purpose a regene- 
rator ? quite overlooking the two vital points affecting the 
question—viz., that only a small proportion of the waste heat 
can be absorbed in heating up the secondary air; and, further, 
that so quickly is heat absorbed by air, that it is impossible 
to introduce it into a gas-fired retort setting (properly distribut- 
ing it for combustion) without its becoming heated to the neces- 
sary temperature. The air-heating arrangement used by the 
writer, and which answers its purpose perfectly, is simply a 
shallow flue, standing, with its covering, 7 inches above the 
floor-line of the setting (the superstructure of which is inde- 
pendent of it), and it is absolutely too simple to go wrong ; 
for, even if one of the cover-tiles were to crack, it would be 
none the worse. It is impossible to say as much of any 
regenerator. A Continental engineer not long ago told the 
author that he always reckoned upon burning out his first 
setting in 800 days, as a result of the regenerator settling 
down to its work ; and only the other day he had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting some settings in longitudinal elevation, 
which were a splendid illustration of the wave-line used by 








oo to explain the undulatory theory of the transmission 
of light. 

The last division of this paper merges into, and is really 
an extension of the second—viz., the proper combustion of 
gas and air within the setting. The author has already laid 
down as an indispensable basis for perfect working, that this 
must be equally and uniformly heated throughout, a result 
which he conceives can only be satisfactorily attained by those 
methods which distribute the heating points equally through- 
out the whole length of retort required to be heated. At 
Vauxhall, the producer being distinct from the setting, this 
is done by means of a gas-tunnel formed upon the floor, 
and supplied by the main gas-flue leading from the producer. 
The tunnel contains nostrils at close intervals from end to 
end, opposite to which the secondary air is admitted. Surely 
it must be self-evident that any plan of this kind is prefer- 
able to concentrating the meeting of gas and air at one point, 
and afterwards attempting to minimize the intensity of their 
combustion by diverting them with baffles through the 
setting? Many failures have arisen from this latter mode of 
gas burning, another disadvantage of which frequently makes 
itself apparent in the irregular temperature of the retorts, 
especially when applied to that most unscientific of setting, 
the double-chambered one. To maintain a regular degree of 
heat through 20 feet of retort heated in this way is impossible, 
though the effect is not so noticeable in single as in through 
settings. 

The foregoing paper is a brief epitome ; and the statements 
laid down therein are the result of many experiments, trials, 
and experiences antecedent to, or consequent upon the initia- 
tion of what may be called the Vauxhall system of retort- 
firing. Brought under the notice of the gas profession about 
eighteen months ago, by the end of the present year, upwards 
of 1600 through retorts will have been set upon this principle. 
Its first cost exceeds but slightly that of the ordinary 
settings ; greater uniformity and regularity of heats and work- 
ing would not be possible ; and its value in minimizing that 
most trying and enervating branch of retort-house labour— 
viz., direct firing—will be realized when the author states 
that he is making 8,450,000 cubic feet of gas with only four 
firemen in 24 hours. As to wear and tear, none of the retorts 
require or have any shielding, but are quite bare to the com- 
bustion chamber ; yet, after between 600 and 700 days’ work- 
ing, are to allintents and purposes as good as ever. 

To conclude, the author has endeavoured in this paper to 
clear away some of the mystery and misapprehension which 
enshrouds to many this subject of regenerator furnaces and 
gaseous firing; and to show that in it, as in much else, 
the simplest is the best. In writing it, he has been actuated 
by but one desire, to place clearly before his professional 
brethren his experiences in what must always be an important 
point of gas manufacture. If they prove of any value to 
them, he will have been more than repaid for what pains he 
may have taken. 

Discussion. 

The Presient said they would all agree in thanking Mr. 
Carpenter for his interesting paper on a subject which had 
been frequently discussed, but was capable of being discussed 
over and over again without being exhausted. He believed 
that if Mr. Carpenter had been successful in his adaptation 
of generator firing, it was chiefly due to the simplicity of his 
arrangement; and he quite agreed with him that elaborate 
arrangements were not the best way to success. He seemed 
to be of the same opinion as Mr. Foulis with regard to not 
establishing a very high rate of combustion in one particular 
part, but endeavouring to spread the combustion, as far as 
possible, throughout the whole chamber. This appeared to be 
the cardinal point in generator furnaces with secondary air 
supplies. He should be glad if Mr. Carpenter could add some 
information as to the consumption of fuel in these furnaces 
as compared with ordinary firing. It was a difficult matter 
to approach, because there were so many different ways of 
expressing such consumption, either as a percentage of the 
coke produced or weight of coke sold, or sometimes with refer- 
ence to the weight of coal carbonized ; and it was a pity they 
could not arrive at some more uniform way of stating these 
results by which they would be much more useful for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

Mr. H. Hack (Birmingham) agreed that their thanks were 
due to Mr. Carpenter for bringing forward this interesting 
subject of gaseous firing; and he admired the simplicity of 
the furnace the author had shown. But, as the President 
had said, it was of the utmost importance, if they were to 
compare its utility and value with the other furnaces he had 
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described, that they should be furnished with accurate data 
as to the fuel account. This was especially desirable at the 
present time when coke was very scarce, and economy in 
fuel had again become such a matter of great importance. 
He should also like to have the figures of the analyses of 
the furnace gases and of the waste gases—important features 
in ascertaining the value of different kinds of furnaces. Only 
by analyses of the gases could it be accurately ascertained 
whether there was waste of fuel going on, and whether 
further adjustments of the primary or secondary air were 
required. Mr. Carpenter seemed to attach importance to his 
plan of distributing the gases equally over the setting. 

Mr. Carpenter remarked that it was not his plan. 

Mr. Hack said he understood Mr. Carpenter indicated that, 
by his arrangement, the gases were equally distributed ; but 
this was not at all a novelty. 

Mr. Carpenter observed that that was exactly what he 
stated. It was the best plan; but it was not his plan. 

Mr. Hacx (continuing) said that in the furnaces which had 
emanated principally from their brethren on the Continent— 
the Germans—this arrangement was strictly adhered to. 
The gases did not impinge at one point, but came through a 
series of openings, as shown in the diagram. If there were 
any tendency to local heating, it was easily overcome by 
adjustment—by either partially or wholly closing up one or 
more of the apertures in the carbonic oxide chamber. He 
had had some considerable experience himself with this kind 
of furnace, and found that there was a little difficulty at first 
in getting the retorts to heat quite up to the mouthpieces ; 
but in his case, the difficulty was not so great as had been 
stated, and was not insurmountable, for they had had settings 
of this kind in operation at the Saltley works where the 
temperature of the retorts was fairly equal throughout. 
During the last four or five years, he had had, as stated, 
considerable experience with gaseous firing and recuperation, 
and had met with some difficulties. He had, however, now 
arrived as near perfection as could be expected from furnaces 
of the type he had in use, and had derived considerable benefit 
from them, although not all the advaniages—pecuniary and 
otherwise—he had anticipated when he decided to go largely 
into this kind of heating; the financial estimates having 
been seriously upset in consequence of the subsequent 
flooding of the market with coke, and the low prices obtain- 
able for it. Things, however, had now turned round; and 
the value of the coke saved would assert itself. He might 
mention that, before they introduced furnaces of the re- 
generative type, they were consuming from 20 to 22 lbs. of 
coke to every 100 lbs. of coal carbonized; whilst at the 
present time, with no other furnaces at work except those on 
the recuperative principle, the fuel account for the last two 
months had not exceeded 12 per cent.—averaging between 11 
and 12 per cent. For some settings upon which he had 
specially had some tests made during the past weck, it averaged 
but 10°19 per cent. But, however admirable and simple 
Mr. Carpenter’s plan of heating the secondary air was, he 
maintained that the proper and only economical course was 
(if they were going to heat the air at all) to do it by the 
waste gases on their exit to the flue. Tests of temperatures 
taken of the waste gases showed that they were brought 
down in this way from about 1200° Fahr. to between 500° 
and 600° Fahr. ; and he attributed the saving in fuel he had 
shown, to this reduction in temperature of the exit gases— 
the heat being carried back into the setting, and representing 
so much fuel. Still it was right to say that if he had to 
begin de novo, he should not he thought use quite such 
extensive recuperators as they had adopted; but he should 
still go in for recuperation. When they obtained Mr. 
Carpenter’s figures, he believed they would prove that heat- 
ing the secondary air by the waste gases was the proper 
way, and that his percentage of fuel used was more than 
where recuperation was adopted. In conclusion, he would 
say it was of vital importance, in comparing the fuel account 
for various methods of heating, to have one uniform system. 
Nothing was more simple than to say by actual weighing how 
many pounds of coke were used per 100 lbs. of coal carbon- 
ized. It was no use to say ‘‘ You sold so many chaldrons of 
coke, when you only sold so many before,” and to claim the 
difference as the economy effected. There should be careful 
tests of the fuel used, weighed into the furnace; the coal 
put into the retorts being also weighed. In this way they 
could tell clearly and positively what the advantages were in 
the matter of fuel of one kind of furnace over another. 

Mr. W. A. Vaton (Ramsgate), on rising, remarked that he 
had so often spoken on this subject that anything he might say 






























































would only be a repetition of what he had said before. He 
concurred with all that Mr. Carpenter had advanced ; and he 
thought they had now reached the point at which they might 
say that the highly organized furnaces for bringing heat back 
again had been finally abandoned by English engineers. He 
agreed with Mr. Carpenter that the matter of heating air 
was a very simple one. He did not think that any means 
ought to be neglected by which waste heat could be brought 
back again into the setting, if there was any waste heat to 
bring back; but he put in the “if” specially, because 
he maintained that, in a properly-constructed generator 
furnace, there ought to be practically no waste heat to 
bring back. If there was waste heat, they should take the 
simplest and best mode possible for the purpose of bringing 
it back. He should have liked to see a section of the 
retort heated by Mr. Carpenter. He knew something about 
it himself ; and the greatest difficulty had already been stated, 
and that was, now the furnace was a very simple matter, 
to fairly distribute the heat over the setting, so as to get a 
uniform heat throughout. He congratulated Mr. Carpenter 
on having overcome this difficulty. He had seen the equal 
manner in which his retorts heated ; and he, so far, had been 
as successful as himself in getting a really regular heat over 
the entire setting. During the last twelve or eighteen 
months, he had taken advantage of the information gained 
from the paper read by Mr. Carpenter at a meeting of the 
Southern District Association,* and was perhaps getting to 
nearly the same state of perfection. He agreed that there 
should be a distribution of -heat through the whole setting. 
They should not, however, attempt to spread the heat over 
the setting in equal proportions coming out of square holes ; 
but there should be a central discharge, and this should be 
met and backed up by smaller discharges. This was the 
mode he had at present in operation ; and it left very little 
to be desired. Mr. Carpenter had not given his make per 
mouthpiece; and he agreed that this point should not be 
pushed to a great length, because they might find they 
sacrificed more than was gained by a very large make. He 
was glad to find Mr. Carpenter was going on successfully ; 
and he felt sure that the matter was in able hands. 
Mr. W. Fouts (Glasgow), as one of the English engineers 
who had not abandoned the attempt to bring back some of 
the waste heat, and who did not intend to abandon it, wished 
to say a few words on this paper, not by way of criticism, 
because he thought they were much indebted to Mr. Carpenter 
for introducing the subject. There was evidently a great deal 
of ancient history in the paper, which he did not object to ; 
but it was scarcely fair to criticize in the way Mr. Carpenter 
had done those old forms of gas-producer which were intended 
to deal with small coal and dross, which necessitated having 
a much thinner layer of fuel than was the case when coke 
was used. With regard to the question of regeneration or 
recuperation, he would repeat what he had said before, that 
there was no necessity for any complication or any special 
arrangement of bricks. Air was not difficult to heat; but it 
required a certain amount of travel before it could be heated 
to a uniform temperature. He did not understand Mr. Valon’s 
statement that there was no waste heat. With reference to 
the particular system that Mr. Carpenter had adopted for 
heating the air, it seemed to him to possess a very grave 
defect—viz., that they must necessarily have the air at 
different points of the flue at different temperatures. The 
air entering from the front of the setting, as he under- 
stood it, and passing up through the nostrils indicated 
in fig. 5, it was perfectly clear that the air from the first 
nostril could not be of the same temperature as that which 
had travelled some distance along the flue. Now the great 
benefit to be derived from this system of setting was the uni- 
formity of the heat, not only throughout the retorts, but 
from one hour to another, and from one day to another ; and 
this could only be insured by taking means to give the air a 
sufficient length to travel, so that all the air could be heated to 
exactly the same temperature. The method of bringing the 
air in through nostrils at different parts of the setting (and 
he presumed the gas also) was open, according to his experi- 
ence, to this defect—that just at the point where the air and 
gas met, there was what might be termed an excess of heat, 
and a certain slagging action went on; and towards the 
back of the setting, this was exceedingly difficult to clear 
away. He, therefore, preferred bringing in the air and gases 
as close to the furnace as possible in a large opening, and so 
arranging the gas and air ports that the air and gas should 
be diffused throughout the setting in such a manner that 
See JOURNAL, Vol. XLVIIL, p. 875. 
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combustion would continue up to the exit into the waste-flue. 
There was no difficulty in doing this, and no complication was 
needed. He did not require baffles or anything of the kiad ; 
and he was pretty sure that in his setting there were fewer 
baffles than in Mr. Carpenter's. 

Mr. Carpenter observed that he had none at all. 

Mr. Fouts said the results which it had been possible to 
obtain in the way he had indicated were clearly shown on 
looking into one of the settings at the Glasgow Gas-Works 
with coloured glass, when the combustion could be seen 
going on throughout the whole setting ; and consequently 
there was a uniform heat from front to back, and from one 
day to another all the year through. Something had been 
said about the make of gas per mouthpiece being no test ; but it 
seemed to him that, other things being equal, the real success 
depended on the make per mouthpiece. At one of their 
works where, with the old system of firing, they were only 
making 6500 cubic feet per mouthpiece, they were now pro- 
ducing 10,000 cubic feet without any more wear and tear of 
the retorts, and burning less fuel; and surely this was an 
advantege worth considering. He thought if Mr. Carpenter 
pursued the subject a little further, and tried the other 
system as he had this, he would find it was possible, without 
any complication, to heat the air much more uniformly, and 
to greater advantage, by waste heat than by the system he 
had adopted. 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) said he had not heard the whole of 
the paper; but he gathered from it, and from what he had 
previously heard, that Mr. Carpenter had a very successful 
system at work. He did not, however, think the paper quite 
showed why it was so. The author had an arrangement 
which was successful in giving uniformly good results; but 
if he understood the paper aright, he did not give any account 
of the reasons, but, with commendable modesty, said his 
opinions were too well known to require repetition. He (Mr. 
Carr) did not know what those opinions were, probably owing 
to his own want of reading; but he thought any paper 
brought before the Institute ought not to depend on opinions 
being too well known to require repetition. His own opinion 
of the setting, as far as he could follow it, was that it was a 
very unscientific one altogether ; and although it might have 
been successful, he thought, with Mr. Foulis, that, if the 
thing had been followed out more fully, it might be very 
much more successful than it was. It was quite evident to 
him that if a system based on this were successful, if it were 
carried further, it would be a very much better system than it 
was. He understood Mr. Carpenter to say that only a small 
proportion of the waste heat of the departing gases could be 
absorbed; and further on that the secondary air took up 
heat so rapidly that any complicated flues were unnecessary 
to heat it. These two statements seemed to be more or less 
contradictory. They knew that the quantity of secondary air, 
although it might take up its heat very quickly, passing into 
a setting during twenty-four hours would be so enormous 
that, if it could only be heated to the required temperature, it 
would absorb from it a large amount of heat somewhere. Mr. 
Carpenter obtained his heat from the setting itself, and did 
not make the slightest attempt to utilize the heat of the gases 
which were leaving ; and this was where the system appeared 
to be unscientific. But notwithstanding that, it might still 
be very successful. He thought the secondary air going into 
the setting was capable of taking up heat very rapidly ; and 
with very simple means, as Mr. Foulis pointed out, this air 
might be sufficiently heated for the purpose required before 
going into the setting at all. If this were done, some por- 
tion of the heat would certainly be saved which was now 
lavishly used in heating the secondary air. One other point 
insisted on was the question of equal diffusion of heat 
through the setting. This matter was very fully gone into at 
a meeting some few years ago at Manchester ; and the neces- 
sity of equal distribution of heat was fully pointed out. He 
agreed with Mr. Carpenter in his mode of distributing the 
heat, rather than with Mr. Foulis, who thought that the two 
gases should be brought together near the front. Probably 
Mr. Carpenter owed much of the success of his system to 
this circumstance—the careful and equal distribution of the 
secondary air and the gas along the line of the setting, so 
that combustion should be taking place in many places, 
instead of in only one. If he understood it rightly, Mr. 
Foulis’s idea was to continue the supply of gas and air, so 
that combustion could not take place immediately they came 
together, but be continued in a somewhat elongated flame 
throughout the whole of the setting. He did not think that 
was the idea which was brought out by Mr. Carpenter; and 





though, no doubt it was a good one, if it could be worked 
out, it was much more difficult to accomplish it by any 
system of setting than the one Mr. Carpenter had introduced 
in what he termed the Vauxhall system. There was this 
advantage about the Vauxhall system—that it was simple 
and easily obtainable. By the arrangement of the air-fiues 
and nostrils, they could so divide the admission of the gas 
and air that they might cause a diffusion along a very large 
portion of the setting mechanically, and they might have 
quite as good a chance of continuing or elongating the flame as 
by Mr. Foulis’s plan of introducing the gas in bulk at the front. 
This ground had been gone over a great many times; but 
notwithstanding Mr. Carpenter’s experiments and his results, 
he thought they were a long way from arriving at a settle- 
ment of the question. They were still in the early days of 
heating by gaseous firing ; and although they might get a 
very uniform heat along a certain line, the object to be 
aimed at, and which was most difficult to obtain, was to get 
the same heat at the point where the gases left the setting 
that they had where they entered. This was, on the face of 
it, almost an impossibility ; but he believed, in the course of 
time, a much nearer approach would be obtained to it, and 
any experiments carried out on this system ought to aim at 
that result. Whether it should be by the admission of the 
secondary air at different stages of the setting, he was not 
prepared to say. He had succeeded fairly well in this system 
of firing in the diffusion of heat after the manner Mr. Car- 
penter pointed out, and had been pretty successful in getting, 
in a setting of nine retorts in one bench, a fairly uniform 
heat throughout. He put the same weight of charge into each 
retort ; the duration of the. charge was the same; and they 
got exactly the same work out of the whole nine mouth- 
pieces. Still the later retorts were hardly so hot as the early 
ones; there was a noticeable difference even in the best of 
them. Personally, he was much obliged to Mr. Carpenter, 
and to anyone else who made an honest effort to try and 
bring out something new; and he thought the discussions 
which had taken place there had done much to clear the 
ground with regard to this system of firing. They owed a 
great deal to Mr. Valon for the efforts that he had made. He 
got on the wrong track once; but he was the direct means 
of bringing the truth to light, and of putting a great deal of 
valuable knowledge before the members which they had not 
previously possessed. He trusted they would not sit down 
with the idea that the Vauxhall system was the ultima Thule 
to which they ought to aim, but would go on inquiring and 
trying to get still more light on the system of gaseous firing 
as applied to gas-retorts. 

Mr. G. R. Histor (Paisley) was able to agree generally with 
the views expressed by Mr. Carpenter, but wished to point out 
that there were certain conditions which, if carefully observed 
in the construction of producers, and the arrangement for the 
distribution of gases could scarcely fail to bring about success. 
First, he would urge the absolute necessity of having the 
depth of fuel quite regular. In the drawings there were 
some very bad examples, andsome very good. No. 2 was a 
very bad example, because of the irregular depths of the fuel. 
At the thin part immediately above the bars, any one could 
see at a glance that the air would take the shortest passage 
to get into the open space above; and the result would toa 
large extent be perfect combustion in the producer, where it 
should not take place. But where the fuel was spread over 
the bars, in a uniform depth, they had the same gas—car- 
bonic oxide—produced at the top. Therefore a most essen- 
tial condition was uniformity of temperature in the producer, 
and uniformity of distribution of carbonic oxide over the 
whole length of the setting. Mr. Carpenter took the gases out 
at different ports along the setting, admitting the heated air 
at the side of each; and in this way he obtained uniform 
heating. Another important thing was absolute control over 
both the primary and secondary air. If they wanted to stop 
the firing and retort working for a short time—say on a Sun- 
day, and he was glad to find that the cessation of Sunday 
labour was being encouraged—with the control of the air, 
they could shut it off; and the fuel would remain in a quies- 
cent state for twelve or eighteen hours, and started again with- 
out any loss of heat whatever. Another essential was the 
absence of great elaboration in the regenerative flues ; it was 
a great mistake, and often led to failure. He could not see, 
however, that it was possible to maintain a uniformly high 
temperature throughout an oven of retorts, and have the gases 
issuing from it so low in temperature that there was nothing 
in them to take back to the producer and the setting. It was 
a very important feature to heat the air by these waste gases, 
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which otherwise must carry away a large amount of heat into 
the flues. As much of this as possible should be carried back 
by the secondary air ; but great elaboration was certainly not 
necessary to effect this to an extent which would be eco- 
nomical and safe. 

Mr. Grorce Livesey (London) said he had not intended 
to speak on this paper; but it was necessary to say a word 
or two. Perhaps the best way of ascertaining the merits of 
the furnace was to see it; and at the Vauxhall works of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, where the furnace was in 
operation, any members were quite welcome to inspect it or 
anything else. He had some kind friends who were anxious, 
not only to disparage himself, but the South Metropolitan 
Company in any way they could. Asa result, there was an 
impression abroad that there was a disinclination on the part 
of the Company for their works at East Greenwich to be seen. 
He could speak for the South Metropolitan Company for pretty 
nearly half a century ; and never, during the whole time that 
his father, his brother, and himself had been connected with it, 
had there been the slightest objectionto anyone seeing what 
there was to be seen there. They had always been welcome, 
as a great many then present knew; and they were as 
welcome now as they had been any time during the past 
half century. If any gentlemen wished to visit the Kast 
Greenwich works, they might do so; and everything would 
be fully explained by Mr. Tysoe, or whoever might be there. 
They were ashamed of nothing they had done there. They 
might have made some mistakes, as everyone did. They tried 
to do things in the best way possible; and in trying a new 
plan they did not always quite succeed. But they were fully 
prepared to take the responsibility of anything they tried, 
and to give the benefit of their experience to their brethren 
all over the country, or all over the world if they liked to 
come and see. As to the East Greenwich works, it was felt 
that they were not sufficient in themselves at present to 
warrant an invitation to the Institute to visit them. They 
were not finished—there was not enough to see; and there 
was not time to manage it. As there were friends from the 
Continent, of course Beckton stood first ; and it was thought 
that must take precedence, and they must be invited to see 
these great works. If, however, they wished to visit the 
South Metropolitan works, they were quite welcome—any 
manager might go and see whatever there was to be seen, 
so long as he (Mr. Livesey) had anything to do with the 
Company. 

Mr. Carpenter, in reply, said he feared the ground taken 
in the paper had been somewhat misunderstood. It had 
been objected that he had brought into it too much ancient 
history. He introduced that ancient history with the view 
of explaining a great many accidents, to use the mildest 
expression, which he knew had occurred through gas-furnaces. 
That was why he brought in (in fig. 2) the sketch of the old- 
type Siemens producer, and in fig. 3 illustrated how it was 
gradually pushed under the retort-setting for the purpose of 
heating it; endeavouring to show that it was a very bad 
form, and that it would be better to go back to one designed 
some 50 yearsago. The arrangement employed for admitting 
the secondary air was also misunderstood. The diagram did 
not show the air at all; it simply endeavoured to indicate 
the gases rising through the nostrils into the setting. Asa 
matter of fact, the air did get uniformly heated throughout 
the whole setting, because it doubled back by means of a 
feather contained in the flue. It was a difficult matter to 
explain without a lot of drawings; and he was not anxious 
to describe his system so much as gaseous firing itself. If 
the members came to Vauxhall, they would be able to see 
the arrangement far better than he could explain it there. 
He had not the analyses of the gases with him; but they 
were working with about 4 per cent. of free oxygen in the 
waste gases; and as to the relative amount of combustible 
gases from the fuel slope of the producer, they had from 25 
to 26 per cent. at one point, and about 33 per cent. at the 
outlet ; showing a difference of 5 or 6 per cent. As to fuel, 
he had said all he wanted to say about it. The figures on 
which he based his experiments were in the paper he read 
some time ago. He had done nothing to disprove them, or 
found out anything which showed the fallacy of them. With 
respect to the make per mouthpiece, it was just whatever 
they chose to make it. They might get up what heats they 
liked with this arrangement as with any other. It was 
simply a question with him of having as few stopped pipes 
as possible; but his make was about 12,500 feet per retort, 
which were ‘“‘ throughs,” 204 by 15 in. Mr. Hack said some- 


thing about the gas distributing arrangement not being new. | 





He did not say for a moment that it was new; he only said 
that it was the best way of doing it. Only the other day 
he was shown some drawings of settings about to be put up 
which were going back to the old arrangement of a large gas 
port, and two large air ports opposite, as if the endeavour 
was to melt down the setting in that particular place as 
quickly as possible. He was only anxious to show that the 
arrangement indicated in the drawing for the distribution of 
the gases was, in his opinion, the best way of accomplishing it. 





(II.) 
ON THE USE OF OXYGEN IN THE PURIFICATION 
OF COAL GAS. 
By W. A. Vaton, of Ramsgate. 

The experiments dealt with in this paper were conducted 
at the Westgate-on-Sea Gas-Works, with the object of deter- 
mining the value of adding pure oxygen to the gas in the 
process of purification by oxide of iron or lime. The whole 
of the gas made from September, 1887, to the end of May, 
1888—a period of eight months—was treated. The coal 
used was Pelaw Main ; and the average make of gas per ton 
carbonized was 9960 cubic feet. No cannel was employed. 
The arrangement shown in the accompanying engraving was 
the one finally adopted—viz., to admit the oxygen behind the 
exhauster-outlet by a pipe H, connected to a wet meter G, 
supplied by a small holder I; the latter being fed from a 
steel-tube reservoir A. A regulator B was placed between 
the tube and the holder; a small safety-valve D on the 
holder, in case of accident to the regulator; and the holder 
was balanced to give the average percentage required from 
time to time. This arrangement was so far perfect of its 
kind that the quantity passed was very evenly spread over 
the whole 24 hours. If a gasholder large enough to contain 
the contents of one tube had been available, the foregoing 
arrangement could have been dispensed with. 

When first starting the experiment, it was thought desir- 
able to use lime and oxide mixed; the lime being used for 
the purpose of extracting carbonic acid only. This, however, 
was abandoned after a week or two, as it complicated the 
observations. Fresh lime added from time to time, to keep 
down carbonic acid, upset the oxide purifier for a day or two; 
and it was necessary to commence de novo. It was therefore 
determined to separate the lime and oxide, and observe the 
action of oxygen on each independently. When this was 
ascertained accurately, they could be re-united, if thought 
advisable. In opening the lime-box to carry out this plan, 
my attention was immediately arrested by what was observed ; 
but this will be alluded to later on. 

The experiments took the following order :— 


A 1.—Effect on sulphuretted hydrogen in coal gas of 
adding known quantities of pure oxygen during the 
process of purification with oxide of iron. (This 
was shown on a coloured diagram exhibited during 
the reading of the paper.) 

A 2.—Effect of same on sulphur compounds. 

A 8.—Effect of same on the illuminating power of the 
purified gas. 

B 1.—Effect on sulphuretted hydrogen in coal gas by 
adding known quantities of pure oxygen during 
process of purification by lime. 

B 2.—Effect of same on sulphur compounds. 

B 3.—Effect of same on the illuminating power of the 
purified gas. 

It will be important to note that the crude gas at Westgate, 
after it has passed the condensing and washing apparatus 
(which it does before entering the exhauster) contains at the 
inlet to the purifier an average of 620 grains of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in 100 cubic feet, as measured by a Wanklyn 


bottle. 
A.—Effect with Ovide of Iron Purifiers. 


Two boxes 12ft. by 12ft. by 4ft. 6in. deep, containing 
four trays, were charged with about 10 tons of oxide each. 
For facility of reference these will be called Nos. 1 and 2 re- 
spectively. When operations were commenced, No. 1 had 
been in use some time; and when worked with 1} per cent. 
of air gave, with 620 grains of sulphuretted hydrogen at the 
inlet, 400 grains at the outlet, and would, in the usual course, 
have been considered fairly entitled to come out in a very 
short time. No. 2 was doing the catch work for No. 1; and 
at the outlet of No. 2, the gas was nearly free from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. This describes the condition of things 
when oxygen was first introduced into No. 1. 
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FLOOR LINE 


A. Cylinder of oxygen compressed to 120 atmospheres, 
oxygen. 


E. Test meter for reading the amount of oxygen passed in an hour by observations of one minute, 
to register the total oxygen passed into the gas-main. H. Gas-main at the inlet to the exhauster. 


oxygen. 


B. Patent screw regulator or governor. 
D. Plug tap, with lever and weight, so that when the holder rises it shuts off the oxygen, when it falls it allows oxygen to pass. 





C. Dry gas-meter for measuring the 


F. Bye-pass tap. G. Wet meter 
I. Small holder for containing the 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PROPORTIONING AND ADMITTING OXYGEN GAS TO COAL GAS MAIN. 
| air employed was less than that necessary to contain the 


It was determined to use varying quantities of oxygen, 


commencing at 0°25 per cent. of the volume of the gas | 


treated, and to advance steadily, watching the effect produced. 
There was nothing of importance to record until 0°60 {per 
cent. had been reached, excepting the improvement in the 
illuminating power, and a gradual reduction of sulphuretted 
hydrogen at the outlet of No.1. At this percentage, however, 
after running a day or two, the outlet of No. 1 gave no indi- 
cation of sulphuretted hydrogen. The quantity of oxygen 
was then carefully reduced to 0°50 per cent., when sulphuretted 
hydrogen again appeared at the outlet of No. 1; leaving 50 
to 80 grains to be taken out by No. 2. Considerable time was 
devoted at this point to determine the quantity of oxygen re- 
quired in practice to be admitted to remove the sulphuretted 
hydrogen present. The result was to leave no doubt that 
practically 1 foot of pure oxygen is sufficient to remove 1000 
grains of sulphuretted hydrogen contained in the crude gas. 
This works out at about 600 grains of the former to 1000 
grains of the latter, or 0°10 per cent. in volume of oxygen for 
every 100 grains of sulphuretted hydrogen per 100 cubic feet 
of gas—not very much beyond the theoretical quantity. 
Observations on the illuminating power were made con- 
currently with those on oxide. The best results were 
obtained when 0°10 per cent. by volume for every 100 grains 
of sulphuretted hydrogen per 100 cubic feet of gas was 


passed into the oxide, or about one-fifth more than the | 


theoretical quantity required for revivification. The light 
was then equal to 15:46 candles; 0°15 per cent. of oxygen 
per 100 grains lowered the illuminating power 0°67 of a 
candle ; 0°80 per cent., 1°3 candles. Finding this deprecia- 
tion continuing with every increased percentage of oxygen, 
the latter was at once advanced to 0°50 per cent. to settle the 
matter; and this brought the illuminating power down 
1:92 candles. The gas, without any admixture of oxygen, 
had an illuminating power of 14°67 candles. The net result 
of these experiments showed a decided increase of the 
luminosity of about 5 per cent. when the oxygen was slightly 
in excess of the purifying requirements ; but beyond this point, 
illuminating power was lost, with each increase of oxygen. 

For the purpose of instituting a comparison, experiments 
were conducted with varying. quantities of atmospheric air ; 
the results being as follows :— 


Candles. 
1:15 per cent. admitted at hydraulic main . 13°88 
157 ” ” ” ” - 13°66 
2° ” ” ” ” - 13°44 
2°38 ” ”. ” ” . 13°21" 
2:13 a admitted at exhauster . 13°39 
13°23* 


2°39 me ” " ee 
* In my report of Feb. 1l—see Journat for Feb. 21—these were printed 
(in error) as 13°41 and 13°43 candles. 

It will be observed from these latter experiments that, not 
only did the admission of air produce no beneficial effect, but 
a decidedly prejudicial one ; and that the effect was practically 
the same whether the air was admitted at the exhauster or at 
the hydraulic main, although it may be mentioned that the 
gas travels through zinc strainers placed at frequent intervals 
along the whole course of the foul main, which latter is 
carried entirely round the retort-house before reaching the 
air condensers. It should also be noted that the quantity of 

















quantity of oxygen which had previously been found to act 
most beneficially ; the illuminating power suffering to such 


| an extent as to prohibit higher percentages being persevered 














with. 

Temperatures. 
Highest . 65-0 72°00 71 76 63°0 
Lowest 35-0 86°00 80 36 86°0 
Average . 51°4 §2°73 | 52 51 47°1 











Thus during the experiments the temperature of No. 1 puri- 
fier gave an average of from 8° to 10° above the initial tem- 
perature of the gas at the inlet, when 0°10 per cent. in volume 
was passing through for every 100 grains of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in 100 cubic feet of the unpurified gas. When 
higher percentages of oxygen were used, these temperatures 
were increased in a proportionate degree. 

The advantages obtained by the use of oxygen with oxide 
of iron as against air may be stated thus: (1) Almost com- 
plete revivification of oxide in situ. (2) Increased illumi- 
nating power. (3) Greatly augmented percentage of sulphur 
in spent oxide, and consequent higher market value. (4) The 
purification more efficiently conducted, with half the purifying 
space and two-thirds of the material. (5) A corresponding 
saving in capital and labour. 


B.—Effect with Lime Purifiers. 


The experiments with lime were conducted in a precisely 
similar manner to those just described with oxide of iron ; 
oxygen being added until it could be detected in the purified 
gas. Using the same purifiers, each purifier was charged 
with 1 ton 10 cwt. of chalk lime, 85 per cent. of which 
was found to be in a suitable condition for purification. 
It was divided equally over the four trays; making layers 
8 inches thick, each weighing 74 cwt. It was early dis- 
covered that the same percentage of oxygen was required 
as in the case of oxide; and, therefore, the figures given 
above hold good in the case of lime. The illuminating 
power averaged 16°5 candles when 0°10 per cent. of oxygen 
in volume was used for every 100 grains of sulphuretted 
hydrogen present in 100 cubic feet of the gas at the inlet to 
the purifier. Daily testings were also made for sulphur in 
other forms than sulphuretted hydrogen; and with the per- 
centage of oxygen stated above, averaged 6 to 8 grains per 
100 cubic feet in the purified gas. 

The carbonic acid in the gas at the inlet to the purifier 
was estimated by Mr. J. T. Sheard’s apparatus, of which I 
cannot speak too highly. This was watched carefully from 
day to day, and only traces of carbonic acid were found pass- 
ing the third tray in advance of the lime, which had become 
thoroughly spent for sulphur. This will be clearly under- 
stood by reference to the following table, which is marked 
with the sulphuretted hydrogen passing one side, and the 
carbonic acid on the other. It will also be seen what was 
the relative position of the two gases in the next purifier at 
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the moment that No. 1 purifier was thoroughly spent for 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid. 


No. 1 Purifier. 














Grains Percentage 

of Gas Tested at of 

He S. CO2 

— Freee 
| 
620 Fourth tray. 1°26 
620 | Third _,, 1°26 
620 | Second ,, 1°26 
620 First uf 1°26 
620 Inlet 1°26 
No. 2 Purifier. 

50 Fourth tray. Trace. 
200 Tha .» 0°39 
420 Second ,, 0-79 
600 First a 1°09 
620 Inlet 1°26 


Now, under ordinary circumstances, the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, after initial fixation by the lime, would have 
been displaced by the carbonic acid, and have gone forward ; 
but, as may be noticed, nothing of the kind occurred— 
the sulphur becoming deposited in the free state, or per- 
manently fixed, and so left behind. As already stated in 
the early part of the paper, some such result was expected 
by observation of the condition of the lime removed 
while experimenting with oxide; and these further experi- 
ments showed clearly that the carbonic acid was taken out, 
and the sulphur compounds resolved and removed almost 
simultaneously with the sulphuretted hydrogen, and in one 
combined operation. No.1 purifier, aving been thoroughly 
fouled with carbonic acid, was opened for examination. A 
sample of the spent lime is on the table for inspection. It 
will be observed that the sulphur is deposited in a solid form ; 
the lime being perfectly carbonated, and therefore no nui- 
sance therefrom can be possible. 

Attention is called to the close position of the carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen in the purifier; so that it 
may be clearly seen that the carbonic acid test is the only 
one necessary to determine when lime should be removed. 
As this should then be the same in quantity at the outlet as 
at the inlet, it need scarcely be added that it insures the lime 
being thoroughly used up. 

From replies to inquiries addressed to engineers of large 
and medium-sized works (to whom the author takes the pre- 
sent opportunity of conveying his thanks), it appears that the 
quantity of lime used in purification in conjunction with oxide 
of iron or other supplemental method—ranges from 8°38 to 
5°5 cubic yards per million cubic feet of gas. In these 
trials, with oxygen and lime alone, and with an average (as 
already stated) of 620 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet 
of gas at the inlet, two cubic yards of lime per million cubic 
feet of gas has sufficed to keep the sulphur compounds down 
to an average of from 6 to 8 grains per 100 cubic feet, and 
the illuminating effect has been at the same time maintained 
at 16-5 candles. 

The table explains the condition of things when No. 1 
purifier was opened ; and the figures affixed are the result of 
the various testings just before the lid was raised. The 
maximum and minimum of sulphur and carbonic acid found 
in the crude gus during the course of the experiments are 
also marked. The material when removed from the purifier, 
on being weighed, was found to have increased from 14 to 84 
tons. The temperatures were taken at frequent intervals 
during each day the experiments were in operation, and the 
record gave the following averages :— 

















| 

- | Atmosphere.| Inlet. | No.1 Purifier.| No. 2 Purifier. Outlet. 

Highest . . 68 51 79°0 66-0 53°0 

Lowest . . 82 40 46°0 39°0 | 85°0 
| 

Average . | 61 44 61°4 50°7 43°6 














The experiments were continued with Nos. 2 and 8 purifiers, 
and one-half the necessary oxygen for complete combination, 
with the immediate and expected result that the sulphur began 
to migrate from one purifier to another. The sulphur, which 
at the inlet to No. 2 was 620 grains, at the second and third 





tray increased to 800 and 1000 grains respectively. As with 
oxide of iron, air was substituted to the extent of 1-25 per 
cent. as a comparison against oxygen; and it was intended 
to increase this quantity still further, but the contrast was 
instantly so marked that it wasthought unnecessary to pursue 
the experiments further. The result was as follows :—(1) 
The illuminating power fell to 14°05 candles. (2) Sulphur 
compounds rose to 19 grains. (3) More than three times 
the space was required; and it was also found impossible to 
saturate for carbonic acid—indeed, there was not sufficient 
purifying room to accomplish this. 

The principal results of the experiments just described on 
the substitution of lime and oxygen for the present lime and 
oxide of iron in purifiers may be briefly summarized as 
follows :— 

(1) Lime can be wholly used in conjunction with oxygen 
for the purification of gas ; indeed, the action is so 
quick and decisive that it would be difficult to inter- 
pose oxide of iron with any good effect. Neverthe- 
less, if it is possible, the benefits attending the action 
of oxygen on oxide of iron already mentioned would 
accrue. 

(2) By the regulation of oxygen to known quantities ot 
impurities, the sulphur compounds may be removed 
without difficulty ; need cause no anxiety to the 
engineer ; and can be reduced to a point hitherto 
unattainable in practice. 

(8) The purifying space and plant at present required for 
lime is reduced by more than one-half, the lime 
used by nearly one-half, and labour in proportion. 

(4) Auxiliary oxide of iron purifiers are rendered un- 
necessary. 

(5) Very considerable saving is effected in cannel used by 
the improvement produced in illuminating power. 

(6) The sulphur deposited can, it is believed, be recovered 
in a merchantable form by heating the spent 
material, and collecting it in a properly constructed 
condensing chamber. 


The Extraction of Oxygen from the Atmosphere. 

At this point the question that naturally arisesisthe practical 
one : Can oxygen be produced as a commercial commodity at a 
reasonable price, so as to make it available from an economic 
point of view for the gas maker’s purpose in purification ? 
This question is answered in the affirmative ; indeed, if it 
could not, these experiments, beyond their scientific interest, 
would be of little value to the practical gas maker. It may, 
therefore, be of interest to give a short general description of 
how oxygen is made by Brin’s Company ; and the simplicity 
and practicability of the method will appeal to, and be appre- 
ciated by every manufacturer of illuminating gas. 

Air is first deprived of its carbonic acid and moisture ; being 
drawn by a pump through chambers containing lime and 
caustic soda, and it is then forced, by the same pump, under 
a pressure of about one atmosphere, through barium oxide 
contained in steel retorts about 8 inches diameter, heated in 
brick furnaces (by producer gas) to a dull red heat. At this 
temperature the barium oxide absorbs a large proportion of 
the oxygen contained in the air, becoming converted into 
barium peroxide ; and the nitrogen and unabsorbed oxygen 
escape through a relief-valve at the other end of the retorts. 
When the barium oxide is sufficiently peroxidized, the tem- 
perature of the retorts is raised to bright redness ; and the 
pumps are, by shifting the valves, converted into vacuum 
pumps. The absorbed oxygen is, under the influence of the 
higher temperature and reduced pressure, given off again, and 
discharged by the pumps into the gasholder. The retorts con- 
taining the barium oxide thus reformed, are allowed to cool 
to their previous temperature—viz., a dull red—when the 
barium oxide is again ready to abstract a fresh supply of 
oxygen from air. If care has been taken to obtain the barium 
oxide in a suitable physical condition and state of aggrega- 
tion, and provided that the air supplied to the retorts has 
been freed from moisture, carbonic acid, and suspended 
matter, there seems to be practically no limit to the number 
of operations which may be effected by one and the same 
charge of barium oxide. 

In conclusion, What is the cost of oxygen for purification ? 
This is governed by two factors: First, the quantity of 
sulphur to be dealt with at the inlet to the purifier; and, 
secondly, the cost at which oxygen can be produced. 

From the replies furnished, the first factor may be fairly 
taken as at from 500 to 700 grains at the inlet to the purifier ; 
being an average of 600 grains. This latter quantity, on the 
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basis of these experiments, will require 6000 cubic feet of 
oxygen per million in purification. 

The second factor—viz., the cost of oxygen by the method 
described, including interest of capital for plant, wear and 
tear, and all other manufacturing expenses, are given by 
Brin’s Company at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet; but should 
oxygen cost much more than this—say, even 15s. per 
1000 cubic feet—then purification by its aid leaves a very 
large margin in its favour as regards cost. And when we 
add to this the comfort, reliability, and simplicity of this 
process (for lime needs no more attention than ordinary 
oxide of iron purification), it will be allowed—indeed it can 
hardly be denied that, whether looked at from a scientific or 
from an economic point of view, the lime-oxygen mode of gas 
purification may be regarded as the most complete, simple, 
and reliable, as well as the cheapest method yet known. 


Discussion. 

The Presipent said that the subject treated of in this 
paper was, to his mind, a most interesting and valuable one. 
Mr, Valon had to some degree taken him quite by surprise in 
announcing that by means of oxygen it was possible to reduce 
the sulphur compounds to something like 6 to 8 grains per 
100 cubic feet. If this could be done, and almost in closed 
vessels, which it really came to, it would be a great boon 
to the whole of the gas manufacturers not only of England, 
but of the world. 

Mr. Rosert Morton (London) observed that Mr. Valon had 
given the size of his purifiers ; but it would be well to know 
also the quantity of gas which was passed through them, and 
also the mechanical condition of the oxide and of the lime 
after they had been in use for the time occupied in the experi- 
ment, or for (say) one or two months. 

Mr. Franx Meap (Sutton) said he should like to know the 
physical and chemical condition in which the lime was found 
in the purifier ; and whether Mr. Valon regarded the lime as 
a carrier of oxygen to the sulphuretted hydrogen in the same 
sense as they regarded the oxide of iron asa carrier. Another 
question was whether Mr. Valon had any distinct evidence of 
the action of the oxygen on the sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
oxygen would naturally, he took it, combine with the hydrogen 
to form water, turning out the sulphur ; and he asked if an 
increased quantity of water was found at the bottom of the 
purifier. Again, was there an increase of carbonic oxide in 
the purified gas, or had any experiments been made in this 
direction. The fact that there was a gain in illuminating 
power would point to a decrease (if anything) of carbonic 
oxide; but he did not understand the addition of oxygen to 
coal gas under the circumstances described without there 
being some increase in the carbonic oxide formed. 

Mr. C. E. Boriey (Hastings) said that he had been for some 
time using air as an aid to purification, chiefly with regard 
to the sulphur question, and employing it in measured quan- 
tity, not in a haphazard reckless manner. He had not 
found the depreciation of quality which Mr. Valon attributed 
to it. The amount of lime used per million cubic feet of gas 
made must depend on the mode of purification, and also to a 
great extent on the character of the lime. In his case it was 
not nearly so high as the lowest figure that Mr. Valon gave ; 
and he used similar coal. He had had an opportunity of 
seeing the purification carried on at Westgate ; and he must 
say it appeared perfect. Every facility was offered him for 
testing. He was very pleased with the whole process; but 
it seemed to him to all turn on the question of cost. There 
was, however, one question with regard to the improvement 
in illuminating power which he could not understand. They 
knew if oxygen and coal gas were mixed together, it produced 
a depreciation in the illuminating power, unless the oxygen 
were applied at the point of ignition; but in Mr. Valon’s 
case there was certainly a marked improvement in the 
illuminating power without cannel. When he tested the gas, 
it was something like-17 candles ; and the lime which came 
from the purifiers was perfectly free from smell of any kind, 
and appeared to be saturated with sulphur. Perhaps some 
of their scientific friends could explain how the use of oxygen 
could increase the illuminating power. 

Mr. T. Newsteerne (Manchester) congratulated Mr. Valon 
on his paper, and also the members of the Institute on having 
it read before them. Mr. Valon was happy both in the choice 
of his subject, and in his method of handling it, as would 
appear much more clearly to the members when they came 
to peruse it ; containing as it did many intricate details and 
figures which detracted from the interest of a paper on hear- 
ing it read. Perhaps, after Mr. Valon’s paper on regeneration 











as applied to gas-retort firing, the present was the most 
interesting and valuable contribution to the proceedings of 
recent years. One excellent effect of these experiments, if, 
on further trial, they should be proved correct, would be that 
rule-of-thumb would to a large extent be dissociated from 
the process of gas purification; and instead they would have 
a strictly scientific process, the complete effects of which 
they would be able to gauge beforehand. Another good 
point about the lime and oxygen process of purification now 
described was that its adoption would not displace the exist- 
ing plant. The present purifying vessels would be retained ; 
and though the process, if it proved successful, would cause 
a revolution in the method of purification, it would not 
revolutionize the purifiers. This to him was a very great 
recommendation. Undoubtedly, the reduction of the sulphur 
compounds was one of the most important results of the 
experiments which had been described, and added greatly to 
their value. Mr. Valon had not explained the reaction on 
the admission of the oxygen; and unfortunately he was not, 
and did not profess to be, much of a chemist. He had, how- 
ever, taken the opinion of a practical chemist on this point, 
and would like to put down an equation on the board. The 
first product of the reaction of sulphuretted hydrogen on 
lime was CaH,8,. This was inert, as regarded absorbing 
bisulphide; but this compound, by the introduction of 
oxygen, was oxygenated, and the new compound was 
active for the absorption of bisulphide with the deposition at 
the same time of free sulphur. Thus the formula after the 
oxygen had been introduced was as follows :— 
CaH, 8, + O = CaHOHS + 8 

Mr. Denny Lane asked what had become of the oxygen 
which was in the lime, which was not represented in the first 
formula. Ca represented calcium ; but lime was CaO, and 
there was no O in that to represent the oxygen in the lime. 

Mr. Newsicerne explained that he was not dealing with the 
lime. The formula expressed the first product of the reaction 
of sulphuretted hydrogen on lime—viz., Ca H, Ss; and this 
was oxygenated by the oxygen which was introduced into 
the purifiers, just as at some works they oxygenated the 
material by throwing it out of the purifier, and putting it back 
again. He should like Mr. Valon to answer Mr. Morton’s 
questions as to what he had found was the physical condition 
of the lime when it was spent, or nearly spent. Did the 
material cake and harden, and consequently cause much back 
pressure; or did it remain sufficiently open to admit of the 
gas passing freely? and also the quantity of gas passing 
through the 12 feet purifiers at the time of the experiments ? 
It was important to know these particulars. It was fair to 
assume that the idea of the pure oxygen process was the 
offspring and outcome of the air process, with which many of 
them had been more or less familiar, especially of late years ; 
and, such being the case, even at the risk of occupying a 
little time, he should like to give a few particulars of the 
earlier process, so that the members might in the Transac- 
tions be able to compare or contrast that process with the 
use of oxygen alone. The disadvantages which arose from 
the employment of air pure and simple in the purifiers were 
so great that it was felt necessary to counteract them in 
some way; and hence the system of carburetting the air 
devised by Mr. J. G. Hawkins. Now, if Mr. Valon had 
employed Hawkins’s process, in comparison with the oxygen 
process, he would have obtained much better results than he 
had by comparing air alone with the oxygen process; and in 
this particular he thought Mr. Valon had been scarcely fair 
to the air process under the best conditions. The advantages 
of Hawkins’s process were: (1) A saving in labour, owing to 
fewer changes of the purifiers being required; and (2) 
increased make of gas by the quantity of unabsorbed air. 
On the other side were the disadvantages : (1) The cost of the 
carburetting apparatus, and its maintenance ; (2) attendance, 
lubrication, &c., of the air-pump; (8) deterioration of tar ; 
(4) possible loss, or, more strictly, increased possibility of 
loss, of illuminating power of the gas in travelling. Taking 
into consideration first the objections, he had in mind a large 
works where Hawkins’s process had been applied; and the 
cost of three sets of apparatus there, for three several stations, 
including royalty, was £1200. The item for attendance 
amounted to very little, as the pump was attended to by the 
man who had charge of the exhauster. As to the deteriora- 
tion of the tar, the following was the analysis of the tar taken 


from the inlet and outlet of the carburetter :-— 
Inlet. —_ 


Te a a ee 
Intermediate oils . . .. . + + + 20°50 .. 15°90 
Anthracene and pitch. . . . . +. + 72°27 .. 81°74 
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The quantity of tar passing through the carburetter at the 
time of the analysis was 2 gallons per hour, or at the rate of 15 
per cent. of the total quantity being made. These figures 
showed a loss of about 10 per cent. of light oils in the total 
make of tar, although it was probable that recondensation of 
some portion of the hydrocarbons would take place in the after 
process, and be returned to the tar-well. With regard to the 
possible loss of illuminating power by the gas in travelling, 
experiments proved that when the gas was in transit, and not 
quiescent, there was no such loss, though it was just possible 
that when at rest in the holder the gas so produced might 
deteriorate to a slight extent. Summing up the final 
results, he said the increased make of gas due to the 
unabsorbed air amounted to frém 150 to 200 cubic feet per 
ton of coal carbonized, and might be said to balance, or more 
than balance, the disadvantages of attendance and deteriora- 
tion of tar; leaving the economy of the process a question 
of the saving of labour versus the cost of maintaining the 
apparatus. It had been found that the saving of labour 
amounted to 0°15d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas—equal, on a 
production of 800 million cubic feet at the works referred to, 
to about £500 per annum. He had given these particulars 
hurriedly as matters of interest to gas managers, and that 
they might, when they came to peruse the proceedings, be 
able to compare or contrast the two processes respectively, 
of purification by using air under the best conditions and 
by the use of oxygen. 

Mr. Gzorce Anperson (London) wished to say a word in 
confirmation of the beautiful results Mr. Valon had described 
as to the purification of gas bylime. Some 20 years or more 
ago, he was using Hills’s process of introducing air; and he 
never found, where there were a sufficient number of puri- 
fiers, there was any difficulty at all with smell in the lime, 
nor with the sulphur compounds. They tested for them 
when so much noise was made about them, and obtained 15 
or 16 grains asarule. The lime was so devoid of smell that 
when the discussion came on about increasing the price of 
gas by the Imperial Company in consequence of having to 
reduce the sulphur compounds, being engaged in those pro- 
ceedings, he sent to his works for a lump of lime from the 
purifiers about the size of a horse’s head, and had it in a box 
under the table before the Committee ; and when they talked 
about the smell, he told them he could show them a part of 
the lime, and the box was brought out. Before this no one 
knew anything about the lime being in the room. Mr. 
Valon’s paper was a very valuable one; and one that should 
be considered. If they had plenty of lime purifiers, he did 
not think there was any necessity for anything more than 
lime for taking up the whole of the sulphur compounds as far 
as required, or for producing lime without smell. He was 
only using the air process of Mr. Hills. Probably it would 
be far better to use oxygen alone, because with air there 
would be the nitrogen to contend with, which would reduce 
the illuminating power; so that, by comparison, the oxygen 
would relatively increase the illuminating power. He men- 
tioned this in order that those gentlemen who had plenty of 
purifiers might try and use lime alone; and, if necessary, 
they might employ oxygen. 

Mr. Frank Livesey (London) said they were very much in- 
debted to Mr. Valon for taking up this interesting subject ; 
but it seemed to him the question required a little further 
investigation before everything he said could be accepted, 
especially in reference to that part of the paper which dealt 
with lime purification. The advantages of the process were 
summarized under six heads, the first of which was not of 
much importance ; but of the other ones he should like to 
speak in detail. He said that, ‘‘ by the regulation of oxygen 
to known quantities of impurities, the sulphur compounds 
may be removed without difficulty.” With boxes of the 
same area as Mr. Valon had at Westgate, sulphur could be 
removed without any trouble whatever. His rule had been 
to be satisfied if he could get 4 feet area in each box per ton 
of coal carbonized per day; and with six purifiers in the 
series—four for lime, and two (catch) for oxide. Mr. Valon 
had supplied him with some extra particulars, about which 
Mr. Morton had asked a very important question; and he 
found that these purifiers were 20 feet area to the ton of 
coal. Now, as it could be done with 4 feet, and unfortu- 
nately it had to be done in some cases with 8 feet, there 
certainly would be no difficulty with 20 feet area in remov- 
ing the sulphur ; and it need cause no anxiety to engineers. 
The third point was that the purifying space and plant at 







times as large as need be, if reduced by half it would be stil] 
considerably larger than was necessary. The fourth point was 
‘‘ auxiliary oxide of iron purifiers are rendered unnecessary,” 
by which he meant probably using oxide of iron in conjunction 
with the lime, not as catch purifiers. If so, he did not think 
they were necessary in ordinary sulphur purification. Then 
came the fifth point—viz., a ‘‘ very considerable saving is 
effected in cannel coal by the improvement produced in the 
illuminating power.” That had yet to be proved, because the 
improvement in illuminating power was so very slight ; and, 
in the present form of test, they varied so considerably that 
it would take some hundreds of tests before any satisfactory 
results could be obtained. The sixth point was that the 
“sulphur deposited could be recovered in a merchantable 
form.’ He did not know whether Mr. Valon had made any 
experiments on this point; but he had not shown how it 
could be done. He had never heard of sulphur being 
recovered from lime; but he knew it could be made use of in 
the spent oxide. It came to this, that the illuminating power 
was improved ; and the great point in the process was the 
saving in lime. Certainly, if they could purify gas with the 
small quantity of lime he stated, it was a very great point in 
advance. But against this they had to put the cost of the 
oxygen. It really came to a question of paying for lime or 
paying for oxygen ; and that was a matter they could hardly 
go into without further information, at present. He did not 
wish to criticize the paper too strongly ; but he thought these 
points should be brought before the meeting. There was 
also the question raised by Mr. Newbigging, as to whether 
air would not do just the same thing; but then, of course, 
more cannel would be required, because, to get the necessary 
amount of oxygen, a large quantity of air would have to be 
admitted. 

Mr. S. R. Oepen (Blackburn) said that twelve months ago 
last May, he had two 6 feet square purifiers erected, and 
entered into negotiations with Brin’s Oxygen Company for a 
supply of oxygen. They keep these at work regularly from 
May up to the end of August—nearly four months ; and they 
passed through the two purifiers 4 million cubic feet of gas. 
He anticipated that they would have an increase of heat 
inside, and introduced thermometers to ascertain this ; but he 
found from practical tests two or three times a day that the 
heat inside the oxide was the same as outside. When they 
had passed 4 million feet, they took the lid off, and found the 
oxide just in the same state as when it was put in; it had 
not discolored it in the least. He also found that they hada 
slight increase in the illuminating power. He was so con- 
vinced of the value of the process that he reported it to his 
Committee ; and negotiations were entered into with Brin’s 
Company to erect plant to make the whole oxygen required. 
But, on some technical point, the Town Clerk and the Com- 
pany’s Solicitor could not come to terms; and they all knew 
that when lawyers disagreed, it took a long time to get right. 
He was glad to say, however, that within the last week, the 
legal gentlemen had come to mutual arrangements ; and they 
had entered into a contract for plant to make all the oxygen 
required. He hoped, therefore, another year to be able to 
give a more thorough practical test of the whole working 
than he could at present. 

Mr. W. R. Cuesrer (Manchester) said there was one ques- 
tion he should like to ask—viz., whether, by this oxygen pro- 
cess, the whole of the sulphur was not lost. This was a 
matter of considerable commercial importance, as would be 
easily seen by the members when he said that the value of 
their spent oxide was sufficient to purchase the whole of the 
purifying material necessary for the purification of gas from 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Therefore, in comparing the cost of 
purifying by this process, it would have been better had Mr. 
Valon added to the cost the value of the sulphur which was 
entirely destroyed. It seemed to him a very easy method to 
adopt an arrangement of materials in such a manner as to 
lay hold of the sulphuretted hydrogen and utilize it as was 
now done, unless there was some difficulty in connection with 
the reactions necessitating the presence of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, in order that the sulphur compounds might be 
broken up and eliminated by the lime. If it were possible to 
arrange an oxide of iron purifier preceding the lime purifiers, 
then the whole,of the sulphuretted hydrogen might be taken 
out by the oxide purifiers ; the oxygen acting in as beneficial 
a manner in the oxide as it did in the lime; and without any 
increased cost, the whole of the sulphur now lost in the lime 
purifier might be recovered, and utilized, as it was now in the 





present required would be reduced by more than half. This 
was very astounding, becanse as his plant was now five 





spent oxide. If this figure—viz., the value of the sulphur in 
the spent oxide (say, at 6d. per unit, which represented about 
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24d. per ton of coal carbonized)—were added to the cost, it 
would bring it up somewhat higher than Mr. Valon had 
shown. Assuming that purification could be done in this way 
(and they had every reason to believe Mr. Valon had done 
it), it seemed to be an imperfect system in comparison with 
what was called the Claus process, which was more scientific 
and more complete, and which they hoped would produce 
much higher commercial results than one where a valuable 
commercial product was entirely destroyed. 

Mr. Denny Lane (Cork) said they were all doubtless aware 
that the air process of revivification was a very old one. 
Some 80 years ago it was introduced by Mr. Hills, and was 
subsequently re-introduced by Mr. Hawkins, who combined 
with it the system of passing the gas over tar heated to a 
certain extent, so as to compensate for the loss of illuminating 
power supposed to be caused by the small addition of air. 
Both these processes had been used before; but a combi- 
nation of the two together was what Mr. Hawkins claimed in 
his patent. At the Cork Gas-Works experiments were car- 
ried out on this subject, and arrangements made with Mr. 
Hawkins to test it. They used Newcastle coal, not cannel ; 
and with regard to two processes, beginning with the sup- 
posed increase of the illuminating power by passing the gas 
over tar heated to about 170°, they found no beneficial result 
whatever. He had been informed that it succeeded where 
cannel tar was used; but with ordinary Newcastle tar, they 
found, experimenting for twenty weeks—ten with and ten 
without the process—that there was no improvement in the 
illuminating power of the gas. With regard to the other 
part of the process, using a very small quantity of air— 
something like 1} per cent.—the result would be that 1 per 
cent. of nitrogen would pass over into the gas; and without 
going into any refined photometrical tests, but using the ordi- 
nary commercial test for ten weeks one way and ten weeks the 
other, they found there was no deterioration of the illuminating 
power, when so small a quantity as that was passed in, care- 
fully measured through a meter. While on the subject, he 
might perhaps direct the attention of the members to two 
processes formerly used for the production of oxygen, with 
regard to one of which he did not know why it was discon- 
tinued. It produced air much richer in oxygen than that of 
the ordinary atmosphere. Oxygen was more soluble in water 
than nitrogen ; the air extracted from rain water containing 
about 84 per cent. of oxygen, instead of 23 per cent., as 
ordinary air does, and this principle was applied by Mallet. 
Air under pressure was forced into water, which retained the 
oxygen, and allowed the nitrogen to escape ; and the process 
was repeated by supplying fresh portions of atmospheric air, 
the oxygen of which was retained, until after several repeti- 
tions of the process. The air that was finally extracted from 
the water contained over 90 per cent. of oxygen. He did not 
remember the details of the process which was employed 
about 15 years ago, but it might be worth trying again where, 
as in this case, absolutely pure oxygen was not required. There 
was another process which would be admirably suited to 
some works where they worked up their own spent oxide in 
order to produce sulphuric acid, as was done on a large scale 
at Beckton, and had been done very successfully at Carlisle, 
where the works were of only moderate size. The spent 
oxide was there used to make sulphuric acid, which was 
employed in the sulphate of ammonia works. The process 
he alluded to for the production of oxygen was devised by 
St. Claire Deville, the celebrated French chemist, who was 
engaged at the time in extracting platinum from certain 
Russian ores, for which he required an extremely high 
temperature. The reduction of the ores was conducted by 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe in crucibles formed altogether of 
pure lime; and the oxygen was generated in this way. 
Sulphuric acid was allowed to drip on highly heated refrac- 
tory materials in a retort ; and the result was its decomposi- 
tion into sulphurous acid and oxygen. The sulphurous 
acid was taken up by water; the oxygen passed on; and 
the sulphurous acid was again returned to the chambers 
to be again peroxidized into sulphuric acid. It was a con- 
tinuous process; the sulphur being alternately raised and 
lowered from one state of oxidation to the other, and thus 
was closely analogous to the baryta process. 

[Here the proceedings closed for the day ; the discussion 
being resumed on the following morning. ] 

Mr. Henry Hack (Birmingham) considered that the paper 
was a very important one in the interests of the gas industry, 
inasmuch as it showed how to reduce sulphur compounds to 
a low limit. But it was highly necessary that there should 











be no misunderstanding as to the cost of the process; and 
he should like to ask Mr. Valon a question as to his state- 
ment that, if oxygen gas cost 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, or even 
more, purification by its aid would leave a large margin in 
its favour, and be, all things considered, the cheapest method 
known. He should like to know from Mr. Valon what was 
the cost per ton of coal at Westgate for purification under the 
old system ; bearing in mind that the figure given in ‘“ Field’s 
Analysis ” for the London Gas Companies, working under the 
sulphur clauses, was 7°53d. per ton. It would be very 
useful and valuable if they could have some figures from Mr. 
Valon by which they could compare the cost of this oxygen 
process ; for he had no doubt that gas committees and boards 
of directors would notice how effective it was shown to be 
for reducing the sulphur compounds, and they would naturally 
desire to know if it could be adopted with advantage. It 
would, therefore, assist them in considering the question, 
and save them a good deal of trouble if they could be supplied 
with accurate information as to the cost, which was not 
made at all clear in the paper. 

Mr. Norron H. Humpurys (Salisbury) said that he had had 
some experience in the use of air for purification, which he 
introduced very gradually, because there were two things he 
was very cautious indeed about—one was the depreciation 
of illuminating power, and the other the fear of back 
pressure in the purifiers. He, therefore, gradually felt his 
way during several months, increasing the supply of air to 
the extent of perhaps 1 per cent. at each time ; and now for 
several weeks he had been able to carry on revivification com- 
pletely in the first purifier. The quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen he had to deal with was about 484 grains per 100 
feet, taking the year’s average ; and to completely precipitate 
this, he found that he required to admit 1-5 per cent. of air, 
which was carefully measured through a wet meter. Besides 
this a certain amount of air was drawn in by the exhauster ; 
so that probably the total quantity of air passed in was about 
2 per cent., and this answered the purpose completely. He 
found no depreciation in the illuminating power, though he 
did not pretend to account for it. He made 15 to 154 candle 
gas; and working under exactly the same circumstances, 
the use of air had not made any difference whatever. 

Dr. Tuorne (London) said he had not worked very much 
on this subject practically ; but he had taken a great interest 
in Mr. Valon’s work, and had had specimens of the spent lime 
in his hands. Some ten years ago, in conjunction with Pro- 
fessor Frankland, he made many experiments on the effect of 
different gases on the illuminating power of hydrocarbon gas. 
Working them with benzene, they found that the diluent used 
had a great influence on the luminosity. They made experi- 
ments with hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and marsh gas, which 
were all active diluents—not passive diluents like nitrogen ; 
and they found that the temperature of the flame had a great 
influence upon the luminosity. Using the same quantity of 
benzene, a cubic foot of benzene vapour burnt in hydrogen 
gas, gave a luminosity of about 69-7 candles ; with carbonic 
oxide, it gave 78:4; and with marsh gas, 93—showing that, 
with the latter gas, there was more than 30 per cent. greater 
luminosity obtained from the same quantity of benzene than 
when using hydrogen. There might be, and probably were, 
other factors entering into the question, besides the mere tem- 
perature ; but there was little doubt that the immense in- 
crease in luminosity was due, to a very considerable extent, 
to the much higher pyrometric effect of marsh gas in combus- 
tion than of hydrogen. The actual temperature of the flame 
being very much higher, the incandescent particles were 
consequently raised to a higher temperature, and the 
luminosity was very largely increased. These experiments 
were confirmed by some carried on by Dr. Percy F. 
Frankland some few years later; and he gave a short 
summary of the latter's results. Dr. Percy Frankland* 
was experimenting with ethylene—the principal illuminating 
agent in coal gas—and using oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic an- 
hydride, and other non-active diluents, to sec the effect. He 
found that mixtures of ethylene with non-combustible diluents 
—carbonic anhydride, nitrogen, aqueous vapour, and atmos- 
pheric air, possessed a lower illuminating power than pure 
ethylene. In all mixtures of ethylene with either carbonic 
anhydride, nitrogen, or aqueous vapour, the intrinsic lumi- 
nosity of ethylene was reduced. In mixtures of ethylene with 
atmospheric air, the intrinsic luminosity of ethylene remained 
unimpaired, until the air formed about 50 per cent. of the mix- 
ture, and then rapidly diminished as the percentage of air was 





* See Journat, Vol. XLIV,, p. 17 et se]. 
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further increased. Mixtures of ethylene with oxygen, con- 
taining less than 25 per cent. of oxygen had a greater illu- 
minating power than pure ethylene. The dis-illuminating 
effects of carbonic anhydride, nitrogen, and aqueous vapour, 
were partly due to the dilution, and partly to the refrigeration, 
or cooling occasioned by the introduction of an inert gas into 
the flame. This refrigeration was proportionate to the specific 
heat of the gas; and in the case of carbonic anhydride and 
aqueous vapour was augmented by the absorption of the heat 
during partial dissociation of the diluent gases. Nitrogen 
and atmospheric air became more equalized in their effect 
in the proportion in which their presence increased. The 
reason of this was, no doubt, that the presence of oxygen in 
small quantity in the flame increased its temperature ; and if 
it was present in quantities only sufficient to increase the tem- 
perature, without burning up rapidly the incandescent par- 
ticles, these latter were raised to a much higher degree of heat, 
and consequently of luminosity. That was the case where 
oxygen was used. Where air or much nitrogen was 
present, the nitrogen had to be raised to the tempera- 
ture of the flame, and consequently absorbed heat; and 
this reduced the temperature and luminosity of the 
flame. From the result of the experiments of Dr. Percy 
Frankland and others, there could be no doubt that a small 
admixture of oxygen does very appreciably raise the lumin- 
osity of the flame ; whereas the admission of even a small 
quantity of nitrogen very materially diminishes it. 
In the case of air, if the air was in a pure state, 
there were two elements at work—the nitrogen re- 
ducing, and the oxygen increasing the luminosity; and 
consequently it does not have the same effect as nitrogen. 
But where air was employed for gas purification, the oxygen 
was used up in the process, and only the deleterious effect of 
the nitrogen remained. In Dr. Frankland’s experiments, 
2 per cent. of aqueous vapour reduced the luminosity of pure 
ethylene 34 per cent. ; whilst 1 per cent. of nitrogen reduced 
it 1 per cent. Referring for a moment to the question of 
the chemical reaction taking place, Dr. Thorne remarked that 
the equation put on the board by Mr. Newbigging was 
probably one of the prominent reactions which took place ; 
but there was here such a complicated process that it would 
be easy to write a number of equations representing re- 
actions which probably occur ; and it was almost impossible 
at present, without much more experimental work, to say 
with certainty which was the most prominent. There was 
no doubt that the formation of sulphur compounds by the 
action of the sulphuretted hydrogen enabled the lime to take 
up the carbon disulphide and other sulphur compounds 
which were not taken up by it in its original oxidized form, 
and to produce highly sulphonated calcium compounds 
which, in their turn, easily became oxidized, and produced 
an active lime ready to again combine with the sulphuretted 
hydrogen and become re-sulphurized, and ready to take up 
afresh other sulphur compounds; much of the sulphur 
being deposited in the free state. He would only mention, 
in conclusion, that he had made analyses of the spent lime ; 
and found that, not only was the sulphur not all lost; but, 
by simply heating it in a retort, he was able, on a small 
scale with great facility, to obtain sulphur given off in the 
free state to the extent of 5 per cent. 

Mr. W. W. Hurtcutinson (Barnsley) remarked that this was 
a matter he had devoted some attention to; and one excel- 
lent recommendation of the system was that, whilst there 
was a popular error with regard to the use of air for purifying 
purposes, the public would never suppose that gas companies 
would go to the expense of purchasing oxygen at 5s. per 1000 
feet, for the purpose of diluting gas to be sold at (say) 8s. 
It would, therefore, get over what had been one of the fatal 
objections to the use of air. He desired to add his testimony 
to the excellent and lucid way in which Mr. Valon had treated 
the subject, and further to the inventor (Mr. Ogden) for being 
the means of this matter being brought before them. 

Professor Foster (London) said this was a matter which 
touched upon a great many points of interest, chemical and 
financial; but he would confine himself to one or two only. 
With reference to the figures which Mr. Valon had given, he 
should like to suggest that the Council might appoint a small 
Committee to consider the possibility of deciding upon certain 
units which should always be adopted in stating the numerical 
results of carbonizing—such as the quantity of gas made, and 
of fuel used, &. Mr. Valon had given certain weights; but 
he could not at all follow the paper at present, although it 
might be easily understood by those in the habit of using his 
units. Although he could not criticize the actual figures, he 





might refer to the yield of gas per ton of coal, which he would 
suppose to be 10,000 cubic feet. Taking 3 per cent. as the 
volume of the two impurities, carbon dioxide and sulphu. 
retted hydrogen, and leaving out the carbon-sulphur com 

pounds altogether, 3 per cent. by volume would give 300 cubic 
feet of these two gases to be removed froma tonof coal. A 
third of this, for the purposes of argument, he would take as 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Therefore, there would be 100 cubic 
feet of sulphuretted hydrogen to be removed in some way or 
other. Now, to effect such removal by means of pure oxygen, 
it would require just half its volume, and therefore 50 cubic 
feet of oxygen per ton of coal. Mr. Valon said the cost 
might be from 5s. to 15s. per 1000 cubic feet. Taking it at 
5s., it would represent a cost of 8d. for the removal of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen. This had a great bearing financially ; 
dealing with the sulphuretted hydrogen only was simply a 
question of cost. Coming to the other side of the question, 
where he proposed to use lime instead of oxide of iron, he 
could not see how Mr. Valon was going to remove the carbon- 
sulphur compounds by the use of lime through the medium of 
oxygen, except very slightly. This was the cardinal point 
of the whole thing. If from experiments he had made he 
had come to the conclusion that he had got rid of the carbon- 
sulphur compounds, he (Professor Foster) was not prepared to 
draw the inference that the oxygen was the direct factor. He 
removed the sulphuretted hydrogen by means of oxygen ; but, 
he asked, was it not possible for some of the sulphur to act 
on the calcium, and produce the calcium-sulphur compounds, 
whatever their composition might be, which were known to 
act so efficiently in the removal of the carbon-sulphur impuri- 
ties of coal gas? Mr. Livesey was in possession of some 
work of his, done about eight years ago, in which this sulphur 
question was worked out, and some important results obtained 
from a commercial point of view. He believed that the action 
of sulphur on lime produced an effect varying according to 
the condition of the experiment, and that Mr. Valon had not 
been pushing his purification ; or, in other words, that the 
rate of passage of the gas was such that one was unable to 
distinguish the action on sulphuretted hydrogen from the 
action of the calcium compounds on the carbon-sulphur 
compounds. The latter might probably be removed by the 
same chemical action as occurred in the process at present 
in use. It was very desirable that they should know whether 
Mr. Valon had been passing his gas through the purifier at 
anything like the rate which obtained per unit of purifying 
material in the ordinary method. Then came the question 
of air. There was no doubt in his mind that oxygen pure 
and simple, if it could be supplied cheaply, was the right 
thing. No doubt many members had had experience in the 
use of air; but whether the system was used regularly and 
continuously, he did not know. It was, however, no doubt 
a fact that air could be employed for getting rid of sulphur 
in oxide of iron purifiers. There was a considerable amount 
of information upon this subject. In introducing air for the 
purpose of purification, the nitrogen was left in the gas. Did 
those who used air take credit for the residual nitrogen as so 
much gas made per ton of coal? If so, the colliery-owners 
would have something to say. Again, did the nitrogen really 
diminish the luminosity of the gas in proportion to its 
volume? He did not think it did, because if they introduced 
into 100 volumes of crude coal gas, 10 volumes of nitrogen, the 
volume was perceptibly increased; so that further amounts 
of carbon vapour might arise, and saturate the new volume. 
Laboratory experiments, dealing with pure ethylene, and an 
admixture of nitrogen, were not the same thing as putting 
nitrogen into crude gas, and dealing with it in the presence 
of tar vapours. He did not himself think that nitrogen 
would pull down the crude gas in quite the proportion of its 
volume added, and considered simply as a diluent; but this 
was a matter of opinion. There was no doubt that some- 
thing more had to be learnt, not only with reference to the 
influence of nitrogen, but also as to the influence of oxygen 
on sulphur compounds in lime. 

Mr. Vaton said he would endeavour to reply as briefly as 
possible ; but he must crave the indulgence of the members 
for a few minutes. The first thing he was reminded of on 
leaving the meeting the previous day was that he did not 
give the way in which the sulphur compounds had been 
estimated. This was done by the Referees’ test, and also by 
the iodine test; both being conducted at the same time, and 
the one used to check the other. In the event of any two 
readings coming out very far apart, the experiment was 
thrown aside as unreliable. But there were few of the ex 
periments which did not run very nearly together ; the iodine 
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showing almost the same result as the ammonia test, and 
both being severely pushed. He merely mentioned this to 
show that the sulphur compounds were carefully estimated. 
The quantity of gas passed through was between 60,000 and 
70,000 cubic feet per day. With regard to the physical con- 
dition of the lime, Dr. Thorne had partly answered that. The 


analysis of spent lime was as follows :— 
Dry. Moist. 
Total sulphur, grains ee ee *46 ee 10°0 
Combined sulphur, grains . . . 3°6 
Sulphur recoverable by mere heat- 
ing, grains ae 8 ° 5°0 ee 4°5 
Carbonic acid, percent... . . 24 ee 21°6 
Moisture, percent. .... . 10 ° - 


There seemed to have been a misapprehension the day 
before as to the action of the oxygen on the lime. Mr. F. 
Livesey and Mr. Chester had made a mistake; and he was 
not certain that Mr. Anderson had not made the same mis- 
take, but he would endeavour to put things a little straight. 
The great point in this system was really the oxidization of 
the lime. The sulphur was thrown down in the lime, by 
the action of the oxygen in precisely the same manner as in 
oxide of iron. As Dr. Thorne said, a great many experiments 
had yet to be gone through, although they had been working 
at it for ten months before they thoroughly understood the 
action of the oxygen. His idea was that the sulphuretted 
hydrogen was taken up by the lime in the first instance, and 
formed calcium sulphide. The sulphur compounds were then 
immediately dissolved ; forming sulpho-carbonate of calcium. 
The lime was re-oxidized by the oxygen, and the carbonic 
acid was taken up; but without the power of driving the 
sulphur forward. The experiments he had made had shown 
that lime was as active for carbonic oxide through its 
entire bulk as if no sulphur had been retained. One might 
naturally think that the sulphur would limit the capacity of 
the lime to take up carbonic acid; but this was notso. If 
they were to carbonate the purifier in the ordinary way, and 
drive all the sulphur forward, the lime would not absorb more 
carbonic acid than it did when treated with oxygen. This was 
due to the fact that the sulphur was positively left in minute 
particles between the grains of lime, and in some cases formed 
up into pieces the size of a bean, which was positively pure 
sulphur. This almost answered Mr. Livesey’s question. He 
told them what they all knew—that, given a certain area, 
with an unlimited amount of lime, they could keep down the 
sulphur compounds to the same point as he did. But a 
method of this kind, whatever the amount of lime used, did 
not prevent sulphuretted hydrogen being driven forward by 
carbonic acid, nor did it ensure perfect purification by lime 
alone, with certain control of the sulphur compounds without 
possible nuisance. Having given the action of the oxygen on 
the sulphur, it now only remained to put himself right with 
regard to the area. First ofall, the purifier was 12 ft. by 12 ft., 
divided into four trays, each one of which was treated as a 
separate purifier. He did not work the whole purifier, and 
then take the test ; but treated each separate tray as a purifier. 
The consequence was that they passed 70,000 cubic feet of 
gas per day for five days before either carbonic acid or sulphur 
presented itself on the top of the first tray. This showed 
beyond a doubt that the action of the oxygen on the lime was 
very decisive and sharp. The first purifier was used for more 
than 21 days before it was found necessary to use the second 
purifier at all. The diagram was given to show the position 
o' the sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid at the moment 
that the first purifier was thoroughly foul for both ; and there 
it would be seen that, although there was the same quantity 
of carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen at the outlet as at 
the inlet of No.1, there was very little impurity beyond the 
s2cond tray in the second purifier. This proved, as far as could 
be, that if they had had purifiers of smaller area, the action 
would have taken place in just as effective a manner. Again, 
as already stated in the paper, the area sufficient for perfect 
purification by oxygen had to be multiplied by three for im- 
perfect purification by means of air. The lime was only put in 
3 inches thick, because they wanted to arrive at a determi- 
nation as soon as possible ; but from observations and experi- 
ments made in glass vessels, his belief was that, in practice, 
the action would be as effective, even supposing the area 
over which the gas was spread in the first instance was not so 
large. Again, if it were necessary to divide the streams of 
gas in the works, simply that it should go over a larger 
avea, there would be no difficulty about it; but he did not 
‘nticipate that anything of the sort would be necessary. He 

‘lieved the action of the oxygen on the lime would be just 
43 Perfect in the smaller area as, and at a higher speed than, 
1t Was in the one they worked through. If the oxygen acted 





on the lime, and took out the sulphuretted hydrogen the 
same as oxide of iron, to introduce oxide of iron for the sake 
of using it would be bad economy, although they might sell 
the spent oxide for as much as they paid for it. In very 
large makes, it might be possible that catch-boxes might be 
wanted ; but if they were wanted, it would be a matter of 
years before they would need to be changed, and the benefits 
already stated in the paper by the use of oxide would accrue. 
He desired to thank Mr. Newbigging for his very flattering 
remarks. He had no intention of being unfair towards any 
other invention, and did not intend in any way to make a 
comparison with any other existing system. He simply put 
the facts before the members which he hoped they would 
weigh for themselves. With regard to carburetting the air, 
Mr. Lane did not think there was any good in doing so with 
a common coal, but only when cannel coal was used. That 
point he could not, of course, settle. One or two speakers said 
the illuminating power was not affected by the admission of 
air; and this also he must leave gentlemen to decide by the 
test of practical experience. Certainly, in his own experi- 
ence at Ramsgate, it did lower the illuminating power ; or 
he might put it the other way, and say, although he did 
not claim for oxygen anything like the increase of illu- 
minating power which was now gained by its use, there 
were only two ways of putting it—either the air did lower the 
illuminating power, or the oxygen raised it a good deal 
more than he cared to claim for it. Professor Foster's 
remarks were very pertinent ; but at the same time, he did 
not think there was anything in them to which he need refer. 
At the risk of occupying time a few minutes longer, he might 
allude to the air process of purification, and say that, in his 
experience, it required at least double the number of purifiers 
as with oxygen; and let any one who had visited Beckton 
the preceding day realize in imagination what this meant. 
At one time or another, most of them had had to extend their 
purifiers ; and it was a most difficult task at all times to find 
room for these extensions. New purifiers and ground to put 
them on, took at least one-fifth of the whole constructive 
capital expenditure of a gas company. If, therefore, purifiers 
and ground cost £100 per million cubic feet, the saving in 
oxide and wear and tear alone was equal to £5. Again, air 
purification could only be pushed to a certain limit; and this 
limit must be very carefully watched. The lime in conse- 
quence could not be fouled for sulphur, and only partially for 
carbonic acid. Hence, there was great waste and extrava- 
gance, and also uncertainty as to the quantity of sulphur 
present in the purified gas, which could only be ascertained 
by a test extending over many hours. Oxygen conquered 
this. Engineers and managers generally had adopted the 
air process; making a voluntary sacrifice of illuminating 
power to enable them to carry out, in an imperfect manner, 
what was almost an impossible task—viz., to keep the 
sulphur compounds within due limits without excessive 
nuisance. But air purification at its best was a bad make- 
shift, imperfect, and very extravagant. In further reply to 
the several gentlemen who had referred to the question of 
the cost of the lime-oxygen method, he might say that the 
paper itself was not intended in any way to deal with this. 
It was proposed to make a clear statement of fact, from which 
every engineer might make out his own bill of cost, showing 
the profit or loss. This was the more necessary as in each 
individual case the saving to be effected would differ—that 
was to say, the engineer who was only using 3°3 yards of lime 
per million feet would not have so large a margin as if he 
were using 5°5 yards. If, however, they took an average 
figure for a broad statement on the basis of the experiments 
recounted in the paper, it would suffice as a fair reply on 
which to found individual calculations, which could be in- 
creased or diminished to meet the case of every engineer. 
Taking the cost of the purification of a million cubic feet, they 
had to deal with the reduced quantity of lime (say an average 
of 2 yards), which in addition to the reduction in first cost, 
greatly modified what had come to be almost a nuisance— 
viz., the disposal of the spent lime ; and he hoped Mr. Hislop’s 
process was to help them out of the remainder of this difficulty 
—the reduced number of lime purifiers; no oxide purifiers ; 
and the reduced expenditure for labour for both lime 
and oxide, and the saving in capital expenditure for the 
less number of purifiers that would have to be employed. To 
these items, they had to add improvement in the illuminating 
power, which, at a penny per candle for only two candles, 
amounted to £8 6s. 8d.; but some of the speakers had 
doubted if the illuminating power lost should be put at so 
high a figure. This he might say had not been exaggerated ; 
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and as, between the use of oxide of iron witli1 percent. of air 
and wholly lime and oxygen, or wholly lime, oxygen, and 
oxide, there was a margin of over 8 candles, to meet this objec- 
tion on its own ground was but a matter of proportion. 
Against these economies, whatever they might be in each in- 
dividual case, must be placed the positive cost for oxygen. 
If 6000 cubie feet be required (and in many cases less would 
do) for purification, there would thus have to be allowed 380s. 
for every 5s. per 1000 cubic feet it cost for the manufacture 
of oxygen, to purify a million cubic feet of gas. In other 
words, if oxygen cost 15s. per 1000 feet, the saving effected, 
with only one candle improvement in illuminating power, 
would be largely in favour of the gas maker. If, then, it was 
allowed that the paper had pointed out a more excellent way 
in purification—one which would remove from the profession 
the reproach of neglecting scientific principles; one which 
would enable them to comply with the most rigorous parlia- 
mentary dictation as to the quantity of sulphur to be con- 
tained in 100 cubic feet, by enabling the engineer to meet 
these requirements with avoidance of all complications with 
valves or other apparatus, indeed with complete simplicity in 
working ; one that did not admit of accident or uncertainty, 
as wellas absolute and complete freedom from aay possibility 
of nuisance—these advantages, he might say, should be pur- 
chased without any reference to possible economies; and, 
indeed, he thought he might fairly claim that, should the cost 
of oxygen be a distinct addition to their present mode of puri- 
fication, they could not afford to neglect it. But addressing, 
as he was, practical men, and desirous, as he was, of not 
stating figures which might lead to a controversy, under the 
cloud of which the real end of oxygen in purification might be 
lost, it could not be doubted that, after the cost of the manu- 
facture of the oxygen had be endefrayed, and the payment of 
any other expenses attending its use, it must leave a large and 
substantial balance in its favour. 

Mr. Hack said he had put a question to Mr. Valon, which 
had not been clearly answered. It was whether he would 
kindly tell them what it cost at Wesigate for purification in 
the ordinary way per 1000 cubic feet of gas, and what it 
cost with the oxygen process ? 

Mr. Vaton replied he could not answer the question at the 
moment, because it was not his intention, in the first place, 
to give any figures in the paper. 

Mr. Hack observed that it was quite sufficient if Mr. Valon 
said he could not give an answer. 

Mr. Vaton said he could not give it, because they had the 
oxygen supplied to them in tubes under pressure. 

Mr. Hack remarked that, if it cost 8d. per ton more, it 
could not be the cheapest method of purification ; but a more 
costly one. 

Mr. Vaton said it could not be more costly, even if it cost 
8d. for the oxygen, if it saved 6d. in other ways. 

The Present was sure they would all join in passing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Valon for his paper, on which he should 
have liked to have offered a few remarks, but would refrain, 
as there was so little time for the other papers. 








ANoTHER breakdown in the electric lighting of the Grosvenor 
Gallery is reported. Last Sunday week, says the Electrical 
Review, the failure of the light was “ entirely uninfluenced by the 
‘inner man ’ of the epicurean stokers. It is also said that the same 
thing occurred either on the previous day or on that following; and 
that a certain noble lord who had expressed his intention of using 
the electric light in his mansion, has now no further desire to 
become more closely acquainted with the vagaries of transformer- 
fed lamps. The Grosvenor Gallery installation has much to answer 
for, which will be more clearly perceived as time goes on, and 
electric lighting companies endeavour to start new stations.” 


At the meeting of the Association of German Gas and Water 
Engineers held at Hamburg last year, under the presidency of 
Herr Hegener, of Cologne, a report was presented by a Committee 
entrusted with an investigation into the merits of the amy)l- 
acetate lamp, in which it was stated that, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the lamp, in its newest form, constitutes a perfectly 
satisfactory photometrical standard. It was proposed to compare 
the light-giving power of this lamp with that of all other proposed 
standards of light; and the existing Candle Committee of the 
Association were constituted a Committee on Photometry to carry 
out these investigations—a sum of £75 being placed at their 
disposal for the purpose. The President of the Committee is 
Herr Schiele, of the Frankfort New Gas-Works; and the assist- 
ance of the most experienced photometrists has been secured. 
At the meeting of the Netherlands Association of Gas Managers, 
held at Breda last Thursday, under the presidency of Herr J. A. 
Francois, the above-mentioned proceedings of the German society 
were approved ; and the Dutch managers decided to associate them- 
selves, through their officers, with the Photometer Committce. 








Communicated Article. 


QUANTITATIVE GAS PURIFICATION. 
By Norton H. Humpurys, F.C.8., Assoc. M. Inst. C.F, 
(Concluded from p. 1049.) 

Having followed out the action of the ferric hydrate in removing 
sulphuretted hydrogen, we have next to consider the remarkable 
property known as revivification. A great deal of attention hag 
been lateiy directed to the subject of revivification in stu, either 
by the admission of air or oxygen; but in any case the reaction jg 
the same. The theory according to the authorities already cited 
is as follows :— 

** King’s Treatise on Coal Gas,”’ Vol. II., p. 17: 
2 FeS + 3H,0 +30 = Fe,0,3H,0+ 28 
Dr. ©. Meymott Tidy (‘* Handbook of Modern Chemistry,” p. 406); 
2 (Fe, Ss, 8 H,0) + 80 = 2 (Fe,0, 3 HO) + 38, 
Professor Wanklyn (‘ Gas Engineer’s Chemical Manual,” p. 67) ; 
Fe,S, of 3 H,O + O; => Fe,Osz, 3 H,O a 8., or 
Fe,0. + 3 H,O + oO = Fe,0; 3 H,0 

As will be obvious from the above, Professor Wanklyn prefers 
the second equation. Whatever may be the correct theoretical 
way of stating the reaction, the practical effect is that the oxide 
is restored to its original condition, and free sulphur is deposited, 
We have just the same mixture as at first—a quantity of free 
sulphur. It is well known that water is absorbed at each time 
of revivification; but it does not necessarily follow that this is 
chemically required to replace some which may enter into combi- 
nation according to the theory expressed in ‘ King’s Treatise,” 
The act of revivification is attended by considerable evolution of 
heat, which drives off a large amount of water in the form of 
vapour; and the additional quantity may merely replace that 
disposed of in this manner. 

We have already observed that oxide may be regarded as diluted 
ferric hydrate ; and with each revivification the dilution is carried 
further by the additional quantity of free sulphur with which the 
oxide is charged. After a time a limit will be reached when, by 
this continued dilution, the chemical activity of the oxide will be 
impaired. For one thing it is increased in bulk, so that a purifier 
just large enough to contain 20 tons of fresh oxide will not 
accommodate that quantity after afew exposures and revivifications. 
Apart from the mere diluting action, the sulphur appears to 
paralyze the oxide, so to speak, in some other way. Aftera limit 
is reached—ranging from 40 up to 70 per cent. of sulphur, according 
to the quality of the oxide—the material becomes perfectly useless, 
and is said to be “spent.”’ In practice it is found, as a rule, that 
the Irish bog ores may be saturated with sulphur to rather a 
greater degree than the other kinds of oxide enumerated. 

The valuation of a sample of oxide as a gas-purifying material 
is a matter that must depend upon practical experience to a great 
extent. All other things being equal, the oxide that will do the 
largest amount of work at each exposure is the best; but there are 
several other considerations, such as liability to back pressure, 
treatment required for revivification, liability to heat when 
thrown out of the purifier, &c., and the quantity of sulphur that may 
be accumulated in the material before the condition known as 
‘‘ spent ’’ is obtained. The first cost, too, is an item of considera- 
tion ; and in purchasing a quantity it is desirable to know how far 
diluting materials—such as water, sawdust, &c.—enter into its com- 
position. The Irish bog ores are usually supplied ‘‘ ready for use” 
—a term that at first sight appears to carry some advantage. But 
this may mean that they are charged with perhaps 50 per cent. of 
moisture. It would be preferable to buy the material dry, and to 
add the water asdesired. The clay iron ore previously referred to 
can be purchased in a dry state, containing less than 5 per cent. of 
free moisture. When prepared ready for the purifier, each ton makes 
up into 27 or 28 cwt. of material. In estimating the quantity of 
moisture in an oxide, care must be taken to distinguish between 
free’ and ‘‘ combined” moisture. The usual way of estimating 
this constituent is to dry at 212°; but it happens that ferric 
hydrate readily parts with a portion of its water of hydration. At 
a temperature of 212° it loses two equivalents of water; and 
at a higher temperature (about 600° Fahr.) becomes entirely 
anhydrous. So that, by drying a weighed sample at 212° Fabr., 
there is a loss not only of the “free ” moisture, but also of com- 
bined water to the extent of some 17 per cent. by weight of the 
ferric hydrate present. Therefore, in stating the percentage of 
moisture present, it should be clearly understood whether the 
total loss by drying at 212° is stated, or whether a deduction has 
been made for ‘* combined water.” 

The usual method of stating the sulphur either as a percentage 
by weight of the original oxide, dried or undried, does not give 4 
clear idea of the actual working. Let us suppose that a sample of 
‘‘ spent ” contains 60 per cent. sulphur, and that it has received 20 
alternate exposures and revivifications. It has therefore taken up, 
on an average, 7} per cent. of sulphur, as compared with the 
weight of the fresh sample, at each exposure; and if its original 
weight was 20 tons, it has increased to 50 tons. After the firs! 
exposure, we should have— 

214 tons—i.e., 20 tons oxide and 14 tons sulphur. 

38 , x 3 a after the second. 

244 ” ” 43 ” after the third. 
And so on to the twentieth, when it would be 50 tons—i.e., 20 tons 


of oxide and 80 tons of sulphur. i 
In order to show the practical results of sulphur-accumulatiN? 
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power, &c., the following table has been prepared, on the assump- 


tion I have already mentioned. The weight of oxide as first com- 
menced with, and also the proportion of moisture present, being 
known, the weight of the whole mass, or of the sulphur, can 
be calculated for each ton of fresh oxide at the commencement :— 





| | 
{Total Weight of/Total Weight of Percentage of 


Number o Sul ; 4 
" | phur in | the whole in 
Exposure. eens Hundredweights|("vnole mass). 


\Increase at each 
Exposure. 





} 
| 
| 
| 





1 14 214 7:0 7:0 
2 3 23 13:0 6:0 
3 43 | 244 18°4 54 
4 6 26 93°1 4°7 
5 74 274 97°3 4-2 
6 ¢ 29 81°0 8:7 
7 103 304 34°4 B°4 
s 12 32 87°5 871 
9 133 334 40°3 2°8 
10 15 35 42°9 2°6 
uf 164 364 45°2 2°3 
12 «| 18 38 47°4 2°2 
13 | 194 394 49°4 j 2°0 
14 21 41 512 | 1'8 
15 224 423 §2°9 17 
16 24 44 64°5 1°6 
17 254 454 56°0 1°5 
18 27 47 57°4 1°4 
19 283 483 58°8 1°4 
20 | 30 50 60°0 1°3 





This table elucidates several matters that are not otherwise 
apparent. The first is the effect of the accumulated sulphur in 
diluting the oxide; so that, although the same weight of sulphur 
is supposed to be taken up each time, the actual percentage in- 
crease, as shown by column 5, is much less. The advantage of a 
superior quality of oxide is shown by the fact that an oxide which is 
used up at 40 per cent. of sulphur will only stand nine exposures, 
and absorb 13} ewt. of sulphur per ton of the fresh material. Any 


oxide that is spent at 50 per cent. of sulphur will stand thirteen | 


exposures, and take up a weight of sulphur equal to its own; but 
one that will reach 60 per cent. of sulphur will stand 20 exposures, 
and take up 30cwt. of sulphur for every ton of oxide. It is im- 
portant not to cast a heap of oxide aside as useless, until one is cer- 
tain that it is quite exhausted, because when we get up to 40 per 
cent. of sulphur or more, each additional unit per cent. represents 
a considerable weight. The table is also useful for showing the 
total weight of the oxide from the percentage of sulphur present. 
Thus, if the quantity purchased ready for use in the first place was 
100 tons, and it is now found to contain 56 per cent. of sulphur, we 
find, by reference to the table, that the weight of the whole is 
100 x 454 + 20 = 2274} tons. On this quantity, an adjustment 
must be made according to the amount of moisture found in it, as 
compared with that in the fresh oxide. This is useful when a 
price can be obtained for the spent oxide, as the amount that can 
be realized for the latter can at once be calculated and compared 
with the cost of the original material. If this cost 40s. per ton 
and the price that is offered for the spent material is 4d. per unit 
—i.e,, 18s. 8d. per ton—the oxide will realize a profit as follows :— 


See 100 tons, at £2 0 0 = £200 0 0 
Received . . 2974 ,, at 018 8 = 212 6 8 
Profit £12 6 8 


Since the quantity of moisture present in the oxide is liable to 
vary from time to time, it is a convenient plan to reduce all 
calculations to terms of the dried oxide—that is, dried at 
212° Fahr.—till no further loss of weight is perceivable. A sample 
of the fresh oxide may be dried in the first place; and the actual 
weight of dry oxide in the heap calculated therefrom, and also its 
cost. In testing the oxide after use, instead of taking a sample raw 
from the heap, it is first dried at 212°, and 100 grains weighed out 
from the dried sample for testing. The result thus obtained repre- 
gents the percentage of sulphur without further calculation. It is 





necessary to explain that, although for the purpose of facilitatin 
calculation, &c., and of giving a clear view as to the action whic 
obtains during repeated exposures and revivifications, the oxide 
has been assumed to follow a regular course as regards absorption 
of sulphur from the first tothe last, such is not the case in practice. 
Sometimes a very low duty is obtained in the first two or three 
exposures; and as the oxide begins to get old, its effective duty 
falls off. The latter cause is due partly to the fact that the revivi- 
fication is impeded by the accumulated sulphur, and unless a great 
deal of trouble is taken, complete purification does not obtain, and 
it is also caused by the dilution of the oxide; so that for the same 
weight of the fresh material a considerable increase of space is 
required. 

In order to illustrate results of actual practical working, I pro- 
pose to make use of some figures kindly supplied to me by Mr. 
J. H. Cornish, jun., of Bridgwater, representing the outcome of 
tests taken by himself on a cargo of Irish bog ore, from the time 
when it was delivered in the virgin state at the Bridgwater Gas- 
Works until it was finally disposed of as spent material. I use 
these figures in preference to results from my own laboratory note- 
book—firstly, because they represent a complete history of the 
oxide; and, secondly, because the results obtained at the Salisbury 
Gas- Works have been somewhat irregular, owing to experiments 
in the direction of revivification in situ. It is only common justice 
to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Cornish for placing the 
results of a tedious and laborious investigation, embracing tests of 
about 100 samples of oxide, so freely at my disposal. 

The cargo of oxide, which contained on analysis 55 per cent. of 
moisture and 15 per cent. of combustible matter when delivered, was 
divided into four parts, respectively indicated in columns B, ©, D, 
&e., in the following table as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4. It 
will be seen that No. 1 was considered spent after fifteen exposures 
in the purifier, and that the others received seventeen exposures. 
The average of columns B to E is expressed in column F. The 
figures given in these columns represent the percentage of sulphur 
contained in a dry sample—that is to say, a sample dried at 200° 





or so untilit ceases to lose weight. No other course is open, because 
the 55 per cent. of moisture present in the fresh oxide seems to 
have gradually diminished as the accumulation of sulphur took 
place. The result of taking the sulphur as a percentage of the 
dried oxide is evident from the abnormally high proportion of 
sulphur apparently removed at the first exposure, which averages 
12°56 per cent. Reduced to terms of the oxide as used, this would 
be diminished by more than one-half. After the first exposure, 
however, the results are not influenced, so far as the increase 
of sulphur is concerned. By way of comparison, I have 
taken the total quantity of sulphur absorbed, divided it by 
the number of exposures, and prepared column G, to show 
what the percentage gain of sulphur would be if an equal incre- 
ment of sulphur was gained at each exposure. Column H 
expresses the gain of sulphur at each exposure, as shown by 
column F, and J the gain that would follow on the assumption 
from which column G is prepared. These columns indicate an 
important defect in the ordinary way of estimating the sulphur 
contained in spent oxide, so far as it is applicable as an iadica- 
tion of the actual quantity of work done. In stating the results 
as a percentage of the whole mass, accumulated sulphur included, 





we are dealing with a gradually increasing quantity. The result 

is the gradual diminution of percentage noticeable in column J ; 

but yet this column deals with equal increments of about 14} per 
| cent, calculated on the dry oxide, at each exposure, as shown in 

column M. If we work out the increments of sulphur in com- 
| parison with a fixed, instead of a varying quantity, we shall then 
have a fair comparative statement, showing the actual proportion 
of sulphur taken up at each exposure. This has been done in 
columns K and L, which show the proportion of sulphur taken up 
at each exposure. From these it will be seen that, after the first 
three exposures, the action of the oxide was fairly regular up to 
the ninth exposure, by which time it had accumulated nearly 60 
per cent. of sulphur. After this it begins to fail, with the exception 
| of one exposure—the fourteenth—but maintains a fairly constant 





History of a Cargo of Oxide supplied to the Bridgwater Gas-Works, 





























(A) (B) (C) (D) | (E) (F) @ | (® | (J) (K) | (L) aes 

Average, | reas Increas», Gainof | Gain at Pw ty \. 

Exposure, | No. 1. No. 2. No. 8. No.4. | Average. etraeal | a tx Beuimatiag rot y oe PA 

| eee: Exposure. | Increment. | Oxide. | Exposure. | with 4 

| 
ae |— - Se — sical 
Atter Ist 13°25 11-00 12°00 | 14.00 12°56 i | | ” 14} 
» 2nd 20°00 18°10 18°10 | aia 18°66 22°5 | 6°10 9°8 Q1°7 = 29 
» 8rd. 26°30 24°00 21°3) 21°30 23°22 30°4 4°56 79 30-2 8°5 434 
» 4th 35°50 30°90 82-00 29°50 31°98 86°5 | 8:76 61 47-0 ~6©|~ = «16°8 58 
» oth. 40°70 36°60 83-80 40°00 39°02 41:8 | 7:04 5°3 639 | 16°9 723 
» 6th 45° ee | 43°60 44-08 44°33 466 | 5°31 4°8 77°4 | #165 | 87 
» 7th 50°00 47-30 43°29 | 60°00 48°87 50°65 «6| 4°54 3°9 957 | 163 | 101% 
» 8th. 53°60 63°10 | 65°30 | at 54°..0 53°8 5°13 3°3 117°4 Q1°7 116 
, 9th. ea 68°50} 56°50 | 59°80 58°26 56°7 | 4°26 2°9 139°8 92-4 1304 
» 10th 57°60 6190 | 61°60 = 60°3 59°38 | = 210 96 | 1625 | 127 145 
» 11th 60°80 63-00 63°30 | << 62°33 616 | 2°00 2:3 166-0 13°5 1594 
» 12th 63°20 64°50 — hat 63°85 63°7 | 1°4) 2-1 176°2 10°2 174 
» 13th 65°20 65°60 _ 65-10 65°30 65°5 | 1°45 1°8 188°3 121 | 188% 
» 14th 67°30 — 69°30 67°00 67°86 67°2 2°56 1°7 Q11°5 23°2 203 
» lth 68°30 68°20 70°10 = 68°96 68°7 1°10 1°5 922°6 lil =| 2174 
» 16th spent — _ 70°00 cane 70°0 ~— 1°3 233-3 107 | 232 
» lith — 71°80 71°40 71°50 71°56 71°2 — | 1°2 251°4 17°1 | 2463 
_ _ spent spent spent _- _- _ | - —_ = —_ 
| 
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action to the last. Looking at the causes which tend to influence 
the action of the oxide, there is nothing surprising in the fact that 
the actual results, as shown in K, differ widely from those calculated 
on the assumption of ‘‘ equal increments,” as shown in M. Com- 
paring these two columns, it will be seen that at first the action of 
the oxide is slow. After the fourth exposure, the increment is 
greater than that calculated—viz., 14}; and this continues up to 
the ninth exposure, by which time the oxide had accumulated 139°8 
of sulphur, as against the calculated quantity of 130°5 in column M. 
Columns K and L‘indicate the best way of arriving at the 
actual work done by the oxide—viz., the quantity of sulphur taken 
up at each exposure. The standard of comparison may be the 
fresh oxide, either as supplied or after drying; the latter course 
being preferable, because the oxide, as it advances towards the 
spent condition, becomes less and less capable of holding water. A 
sample that will take 50 per cent. of water or more when fresh to 
reduce it to the moist condition usually preferred in practice, will 
not require so much as 20 per cent. when it begins to get fairly 
well charged with sulphur. 








THE experiment in street lighting by electricity in Berlin is 
progressing satisfactorily ; the main object being to determine the 
+ disposition, number, light, and power of the lamps employed. 
There will be 126 arc lamps, the current cables for which are being 
laid underground, and connected with the small central station 
established some four years ago by the Edison Company in the 
Friedrichstrasse. The four 500-light Edison dynamos already in 
position are to be transferred to some other central station supplying 
glow lamps; and in their place some special Siemens arc-light 
dynamos will be erected. 


Wiru the immense pipe tracks needed in some parts of America 
for the conveyance of natural gas and oil, it is no wonder that 
mechanical aid has been sought for digging the trenches; and, 
according to Invention, a Minneapolis man has arranged such a 
machine. It is 50 feet long; but can, of course, be made longer. 





On the front of the machine a four-horse power engine runs two | 


knives, which do the digging. In the rear another engine, which 
furnishes the power for the apparatus, carries the dirt to that part 
of the machine, and drops it into the portion of the trench in 


which the pipe meanwhile has been laid. Six men attend the | 


monster; and it is claimed that 1200 yards of pipe can be laid 
in a single day by its employment. 

Ir is stated in Bautechniker, that Herr Heinrich Hausleitner, 
of Vienna, has succeeded, by the addition of a certain preparation, 
in rendering lime and cement mortars perfectly frost-proof, so that 
these materials are capable of being used in building construction, 
and set perfectly during the niost severe frosts. For fine work, 
three parts of good white lime mortar are well mixed with 14 or 2 
parts of frost-proof gypsum; butthe quantity mixed must be used 
very quickly, as within ten minutes this mortar sets hard. To 
make frost-proof hydraulic mortar, three parts of sand are mixed 
with 1} parts of prepared hydraulic lime, the necessary quantity of 
water is added, and the mortar mixed and used as quickly as pos- 
sible, so that not more than ten minutes may elapse between the 
time of adding the water and using up the whole quantity of 
mortar prepared. Portland cement is rendered frost-proof in the 
same way, by mixing the preparation with it before gauging it in 
the ordinary manner. It is remarked that the frost-resisting 
material must be stored in a dry place, as damp causes it to stick 
to the barrel, when it becomes worthless for further use; but it is 





THE business of Messrs. J. Coates and Co. has been removed 
from No. 106, Cannon Street, E.C., to more commodious offices at 
Suffolk House, Cannon Street. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST, 
(For Stock Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 1143.) 












































ber ied NAME Paid | Closing vor _— 
Taree," (Share Divatend ERS share Prices. = invest 
as Wk, ment 
£ p.c, GAS COMPANIES. | £54 
590,000 10 [19 Apr. 104 Alliance & Dublin 10 p. c. | 10 |18}—194} .. |s 1 
’ ” e p. c. . —, ee jo 2 
800,000) 100 |,3 Jan 5 |Australian (Sydney)5°/,Deb.| 100 |111—113| .. |4 8 6 
100,000} 20 80 May} 10 (Bahia, Limited. . . . .| 20 | 21—23|.. |8 18 10 
a00,000 5 oem it Bombay, Limited « oe ae 5 3 ~4 {5 00 
B ” je Wt « ¢ s.. *« oe 1 
880,000'Stck./15 Feb. | 113 |Brentford Consolidated . . 100 228—228] .. |418 8 
110,000] ,, | . New. . . . .| 100 |162—167] .. |418 9 
220,000} 20 14 Mar.) 104 |Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 43—45 |+1 413 4 
820,000} 20 18 Age. 11} |British . . . . © « «| 20| 44—46| .. |£17 10 
50,000} 10 ji ar.| 11 |Bromley, Ordinary 10 p.c. .| 10 | 20—22].. |5 0 0 
89,000} 10 |» 8 Do. Tp.c. .| 10 ~ er + (510 4 
828,750) 10 80 May| 8 |Buenos Ayres(New) Limited) 10 |185—144| .. |5 10 4 
200,000/100 | 8Jan.| 6 Do. Sp. c. Deb. .| 100 |109—111} -- [5 8 1 
150,000) 20 29Feb.| 7 (Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 25-27 | +» [5 3 8 
550,000/Stck./12 Apr. | 184 |Cummercial, Old Stock . .j| 100 |268—272/—14/4 19 38 
180,000} ,, |  » 10. Do. New do.. . .| 100 |205—210] .. |5 0 0 
121,234) ,, |29Dec.| 4 Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |122-—-127] .. |8 10 10 
557,320) 20 |14 June| 12 {Continental Union, Limited | 20 | 43—44*| -» |5 9 1 
242,680) 20 } 12 Do. ew '69&°72| 14 | 28—80*/+1 [5 12 0 
,000) 20 ” 9 Do. 7 p.c. Pref..| 20 | 85—87*| -- |417 3 
75,000|Stck./28 Mar.) 10 (Crystal Palace District . .| 100 |200—210) .. [415 38 
,060} 10 |27 Jan.| 12 |European, Limited . . «| 10 |244—253]-- |4 14 1 
120,000) 10 ” 12 Do, New. .- TAT 1 eo 1417 7 
854,060; 10 ” 12 Do. do.. . «| 5 |114—124) -. [416 0 
5,468,350/Stck.|15 Feb. | 123 |Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary} 100 |247—252|+4 |417 2 
100,000) ,, ” 4 Do. B, 4 p. c. max.) 100 | 97—102] -- [318 5 
665,000; ,, ” 10 Do. C,D, & E, 10 p.c.Pf.| 100 |259—264) «. [3.15 9 
30,000) ,, ” 5 . B,5p.c. Prf. .| 100 |125—130| «. |8 16 11 
60,000) ,, ” 74 Do. G,74p.c. do. .| 100 |183—188] .. |3 19 9 
1,800,000) ,, ” 7 Do. H,7p.c. max.| 100 |168—173| +. |4 011 
463,000) ,, ” 10 Do. J,10p.c. Prf..| 100 ++ (816 1 
1,061,150) ,, |l4 June) 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 |116-119*| .. |38 7 3 
294 ” ” 44 Do. 44p.c. do. 100 |125-180*| .. |8 9 8 
650, ” " 6 Do. 6p.c. do. 100 |172-177*| -. |3 710 
8,600,000|Stck./11 May.| 10 [Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |201—205|/+6 |4 17 7 
75, 5 |14June| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd) 5 | 43—5}*) .. [5 14 3 
560,000}100 | 3 Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5 p.c. Deb.) 100 |1141—116| «+ |4 6 2 
541,920| 20 |14 June) 6 |Monte Video, Limited . .| 20 /194-204*| .. )517 1 
150,000) 5 |80May/|10 (|Oriental, Limited. . . .| 5 5 27 
60,000) 5 |28 Mar.) 7 |Ottoman,Limited. . . .| 5! 6—7 - 15 0 0 
People’s Gas of Chicago— 
pea ae fe ~ 6 ous 4 “ara me ay ee Ae ; 
, une; 6 2n e rs 2— . 
100,000} 10 |26 Apr. | 10 |San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 |154—i64) -. [6 1 2 
500,000/Stck.|29 Feb. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 |315—820} .. |4 16 10 
1,850,000) ,, ” 12 % B do. .| 100 |240—244)+13/4 18 4 
141,500) ,, » 18 Do. C do. .| 100 |250—260| -. [5 0 0 
550,000} ,, |29 Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |187—142 |3 10 5 
60,000, 5 |29Feb.| 11 |Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.| 5 | 11—13 40 
WATER COMPANIES. 
717,467|Stck.|29 Dec.| 9 (Chelsea, Ordinary. . . 100 |252—257| .. |8 10 0 
1,720,560|Stck.|12 Apr.| 7 |East London, Ordinary . 100 |194—198 310 8 
700,000} 60 {14 June| 9 |GrandJunction. .. . 50 |120-124* 312 7 
708,000|Stck.|29 Feb. | 104 |Kent . . + « « « «| 100 |267—272 317 2 
1,043,800} 100 |29 Dec.| 9 ‘Lambeth, 10 p.c. max. . 100 |255—260| .. |3 9 3 
406,200) 100 n Th Do, 14 p.c. max. 00 |200—205| .. (313 2 
200,000|Stck.|28 Mar.) 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, .| 100 |117—120] .. |8 6 8 
500,000] 100 |27 Jan. | 124 New River, New Shares . 100 |847—352| .. |3 8 10 
1,000,000/Stck.| ,, 4 0. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |122—127| .. |3 3 0 
902,300/Stck./14 June] 6 |S’thwk & V’xhall, 10 p.c.max.| 100 |154-159*|—1 |3 15 5 
126,500} 100 oh 6 | 0. 4p. c. do. | 100 |151-156*| .. /3 16 il 
1,155,066/Stck.| ;, | 10 [West Middlesex . . . .| 100 eae 314 4 
X dlv, 




















not stated of what components this preparation is composed. 





THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 


Durinc tHE Four WEEKS ENDED JUNE 19, 





(From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Drsprn, F.I.C., F.C.S.] 




























































































ILLUMINATING PowER, \ SvuLpuHor. AMMONIA. 
(In Standard Sperm Candles.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) | (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) _ 
= | Means. Means. | Means. 
ance saieieeameanel Maxi- |Mini-| || Maxi- | Mini-| ___ | Maxi-| Mini- | _— 
mum. }mum.| May | June | June! June || mum. |mum.} May |June| June June|| mum.!|mum.)| May | June | June| June 
29 | 6 | 12 | 19 | 5 | 12 | 19 || | 9 | 6 | 12 | 19 
The Gaslight and Coke Company— | | | | | 
Notting Hill. . . . . «© «© «© « «| 19°4 | 15°8) 16°6/ 17-5 | 18-2 | 18-3 || 11-1 | 7°0 | 9°5 | 9°9 | 91 | 9-4 |} O'5 | 0-0) 0-2) O71 0-2 | 0°0 
Come Teme. 0. 8 ce ts + OS 16-0} 16°3| 16°6 | 16°8 | 16°4 | 14°0 | 8°2 |10°1 |10°4 \10°7 | 9°4]; O74] O°1 | O°2 | O°3 | 0:2) 0-2 
i i eae ee 17°1 | 16°3) 16°7| 16°5|16°8| 16°5 | 16°2 |12°5 |13°6 |14°3 |15°1 |15°0 0°4| 0-2 | 0-2] 0-3 | 0:3 | 03 
BOW. +» 2.+.* ee er 17°5 | 16°4) 16°9| 17°0|17°0| 16°8 8°2 | 6°5 | 6°9 | 7°3 | 69 | 6°2{| 1:2] 0°4] 0°8 | 09! 0°8 0°8 
Chelsea (Fulham) . . #. . . «| 17°0 | 16°3! 16-5] 16°8|16°8| 16-7 | 13°8 |10°1 [12-1 {13-0 |12°3 10°9 | 0-3 | 0°0| 0-2/ 0-1 0-2) 9°0 
Do. (NineElms) . . . 17°0 | 16°3| 16°6| 16°7|16°9 16°6 | 11°8 | 8°8 |10°4 |10°6 | 9°6 96 075 | 0:0 | 0-4 | 0-2 | 0-4 | O'4 
Kingsland Road . . . . . « « «| 17°8 | 16°4| 16°8| 17-0) 17-4! 16°9 | 13°5 | 8°8 |10°1 [100 11-2 1174 || 0-2 | 0:0 | 0-1 | 0-0 | 6-0 | 0°! 
Charing Cross (48-inch main) . . 17°1 | 16°4) 16°8| 16°9| 16°9 | 16-7 | 11°1 | 8°6 | 9°6 | 8°6 | 9°3 1071 || O°6 | 0-2) 0-4) 0°5 | 0-3 | C4 
Do. (district main) 17°2 | 163) 16°4| 17°0 170 16°6 | 18°0 | 8°3 | 9°5 | 8°8 |10°9 | 9°2 || 0-4} G2 | 0-4 | 0-3 | O'4 | 0-4 
St.John’s Wood... 1... 17°3 | 16°5| 16-8! 16-9/17-1 16-8 | 10-4 | 7:7 | 8-2 | 9-0| 9°S 9-2 || 1-0] 0-0 | O°6 | 0-7 | 0-6 | O'7 
Lambeth Road. . .... . 17°0 | 16°2| 16°6| 16-5 | 16°8 16-8 | 11°3 | 7-2 | 9°6 | 971 | 8°8 | 8-8 || O-6 | O°3 | 0-5 | 0-5 | 0-4 | OF 
Westminster (cannel gas). . 21°3 | 20°5 | 20°9| 21-0 ' 20-9 | 20-8 | 11°6 | 7°2 |10°7 |10°2 | 9°4 | 8°7 || O-8| 0°83 | O°6 | U6 | 0°5 | O'4 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— | | 1} | A 
Peckham. . . . » «© + © + « «| 1790 |16°3/ 16°5| 16°5 | 16-7| 16-7 | 11°4 | 7°1 | 9°7 |10°4 |10°0 | 9°7 || 0-3) 0°0 | 0-1 | 0-0 | 0-0) 0° 
Tooley Street . . . . «© « «© « «+ | 16°9 | 16°0| 16°2/16°6| 16°5) 16°5 | 14°5 | &°2 | 9:0 | 9°8 | 9°3 |10°3 || 0-2] 0-0 | 0°0 | 0-0 | 070 | ae 
Clapham: . 6 « se we ow . | 16°6 | 16°0' 16°4/16°2 | 16°4 16-4 | 17°5 |10°3 11-8 13°4 }14°3 {12-1 || 0-4 | 0°0 | 02 | 0°1 0-0 ° 
Lewisham |... . . . . . «| 16°7 |16-0/16-3| 16-4 | 16-3 18-6 | 13°7 |10°3 [10-6 |t1-7 12°83 11°3 || 0-4! 0-0 | 0-1 | 0-0 0-0 | O° 
Blackfriars Road...... . 16°8 | 16°0/| 16°1| 16°2 16°5 16-3 | 12°4 | 8-6 | 9-9 |10°4 9°3 |10°4 || O-4 0-2 | 0°3 | 0-4 | O38 | © 
Commercial Gas Company— | | \| | a | 04 
Old Vord. . . «2 « « © « « «| 16°9 | 16°1| 16°4| 16°65 | 16°6| 16-6 | 9°5 | 56°5 | 8-2 | 8-7 | 8°4 | 7°7 1°4} 0°2| 0°5 | 0°5 0-3 | 0-7 
St. George’s-in-the-East . 17-0 | 15-8 | 16-2 | 16-5 | 16°7 | 16°2 | 1471 | 6°8 | 9-5 [11-8 [12-7 | 7°3.|) 0-7 | 0°61 0-6 | OG | OO’ T _ 
SULPHURETTED HyproGen.—None on any occasion. PressuRE.—In excess on all occasions, 
Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 


not to exceed 17 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 


grains in 100 cubic feet of gas, Pressure between sunset 


and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 
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